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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


A  THENS  fASfnu,  Atbxkm)  wm  the  nune  al  m  dukit 
I\  m  nine  towns  in  vuiom  nrts  of  the  Qredftn  worta, 
vaaog  which  Atlimas  Diaiet,  m  the  N.W.  of  Eobces,  a 
town  beloneing  to  the  Alheiuan  confederalion,  ia  worthy  of 
BMOtian.  Bat  it  wm  the  capital  of  Attica  which  inTeetad 
(he  OBine  of  Athens  with  an  nnd^ing  charm  for  the  poet, 
the  artist,  the  philoeopher,  the  hiatonan,  for  all  time.  It 
iscdloaled  in  long.  23*  44' £L,  lat  37°  CS' N- towards  the 
soath  of  the  centralplain  (irid(<»')of  Attica,  about  4t  miles 
from  the  harbor  of  FirMens,  and  nearly  4  frcau  the  Bay  of 
Fhalerain.  ^e  smrey  of  I^usanias  ji.  2-30).  when  com- 
pared with  existing  Ka<iaiD&  and  ■applementea  by  the  nn- 
neroiB  incidental  nolicfs  of  andent  anthora,  enables  ot  to 
lam  »  mora  perfect  conception  of  the  topography  of  ancient 
Atliene  than  of  any  other  Oreeh  city.  Keceat  excaTnUoria 
have  added  greatly  to  oar  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  lilero- 
bne  of  the  aalgect  is  veiy  exlengire  (see  p.  12,  infra).  Our 
olmet  in  this  article  will  b«  to  treat  of  the  topographv  of 
AuienS'  tma  an  historical  point  of  new,  and  to  sliow  how 
the  rise,  the  greatness,  the  oecline  of  the  dty  may  be  read 
in  the  history  of  its  bmldings. 

There  seems  Sttle  reason  to  donbt  that  the 

BtiUaM        earlieet  settlement  on  Athenian  soil  was  npon  the 

cliff  afterward  famous  as  Uie  Acropolis.    Such 

is  the  expreee  statement  of  Thncydidn  (ii.  16), 

who  obtwvfs  that  the  Acropolis  was  commonly 


hftanta  appear 


d  at  Athens  i  wiXif,  much  as  the  oldest  part  of  Lon- 
-  ■  -  —  -.  jn^^  earliot  inhabftanU 
H>  nave  Doai  reuBKuuni;  and  though  it  was  the 
the  Atheoians  that  they  alone  of  all  Greek  etatea 
digtnooa  ^aSrrixSovit^  yet  their  town  would  &tin]  the  fint 
hare  reoeiTed  aoceesiolu  from  various  JMirte  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  peacefnl  povertr  of  Attica  aflbrding  a  welcome 
tefiige  in  those  early  ana  Dnseltled  times  (Tnncyd.,  i.  2). 
The  most  acoenible  portion  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  westein 
side,  whtoe  it  is  j<nDed  by  a  neck  of  hill  to  the  Areopsgoa. 
On  this  side  there  existed  down  to  later  times  the  remains 
of  fortifleatioiis  Iniilt  br  the  earliest  inhatnlante,  with  nine 
doorways,  om  within  the  other,  called  tA  RtJtaayutiv,  or  ri 
'■wnffftAsi'.  niis  fort  protected  the  only  entrance  to  the 
dtadel,  which  waa  aarronnded  by  a  wall,  and  artificially 
lerelled  for  the  reteption  of  buildings.  Within  this  forti- 
Bed  enclomre  stood  the  shrine  of  Athena  Poliui  (Homer, 
mad,  ii.  449;  Oigneg,  *ii.  8 l]i,— afterwards  known  as  the 
Kechtheinm,— and  an  altar  of  Zens  PolieuB,  where  the 
strange  samiJlceB  of  the  Dipolia  were  celebrated.  A  Pry- 
'  '  '  g  the  hearth-Gre  of  the  state,  and  serr- 
«  of  the  king,  would  be  another  iudis- 
iebatura  in  the  primitive  town.  But  while  the  king 
amd  tome  of  the  moat  aaered  hmlliee  probably  had  dweli- 
iap  within  tfaa  fbrtress  itadf,  ThnCTdidea  (IL 15)  points  oi 
Ihiit  a  great  part  of  the  early  popnlatioii  dwelt  outside  i 
wall^  inidv  the  eouth  side  of  the  clld^  probably  withoi 
bctucadon,  but  retiring  to  thct  citadel  in  times  of  peri  . 
In  this  qusxler,  towards  the  Ilissus,  stood  the  oldest  Athe> 


t^  of  Oallinhoe,  aftenrnds  omimented  hj  the  Pisistn^ 
tids,  and  called  EaneaoninaB,  the  water  of  wlueh  was  soo^ 
for  sacred  pumDeee  long  after  the  city  had  outgrown  these 
eatiy  limits  (ThocTd.,  ii.  15).  The  region  we  have  been 
desciiUng  foimed  the  nucleus  of  the  liUer  city,  and  there- 
fore, at  the  subdiTision  of  all  Attica  into  demes,  this  quarter 
SB  distinguished  by  Ae  name  'Kviodfyiiauiv. 
To  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  there  extends  tmia  N.  to 
a  range  of  hilk,  the  three  most  prominent  hdghts  of 
hich  are  commonly  known  respecttvdy  as  the  Hill  of  th« 
Nymphs,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Hosdam,— the  Nymphs  Hill 
bong  separated  from  the  Acropolis  by  the  Aret^agns, 
whidi  intervenes  between.  Everywhere  npon 
theslopeeof  the  hills  jQBtmenticoied  traces  have  ^^^Im^* 
lately  been  discovereu  of  ancient  dwellings  hewn 
oat  of  the  solid  rock.  But  while  all  these  rock-dwellings 
are  extremely  ancieal,  y^  some  appear  less  primitjve  thvi 
others;  it  is  remarked  that  those  which  exist  on  the  Are- 
sgos  and  oa  the  hill-aidei  neaieat  to  the  Acropolis  are 
. .  a  smaller  and  roder  type,  Aose  mora  distant  &om  the 
dtadel  bring  somewhat  more  ooavenient  in  plan  and  ex- 
tent Legend  declares  the  Alhenians  to  have  originally  , 
dwelt  in  rock-hewn  cavee  (Dyer's  ASim*,  ch.  i.),  and  tt 
would  seem  that  prinutive  Athens  gradually  exten&d  Itself 
from  the  Acropolis  in  \hia  W.  and  S.W.  direction.    This 

Suarter  was  afterwards  known  as  the  intramnial  deme  of 
lelite,  a  name  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  balm  which  then 
grew  there  (the  <££%  foSdraa  of  Theocr.,  U.  25).*  The 
historian  E.  Cortias  {AtHtdit  StndUn,  pt.  i.)  has,  indeed, 
x^-dwelbass  as  earlier  than 
lis  itself  Bnt  the  contrary 
opinioD  of  Thocydides  is  worth  Bomethiog,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  Acropolis  wonld  make  it  the  most  obvious 
spot  for  primitive  occupation.  Accordingly,  we  shall  not 
be  giving  too  free  a  license  to  our  imagination  if  we  con- 
ceive of  primitive  Athens  as  a  twofold  settlement,  partly  on 
the  Acropolis  and  the  low  ground  at  its  southern  foot,  and 
partly  npon  the  eaatam  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  west.  It 
may  even  have  been  the  consolidatioii  of  these  two  viUagea 
into  one  township  that  gave  rise  to  the  legend  aseriU]^  to 
Theeeoa  the  Bwauuaiioc  or  consolidation  of  At- 
tica. It  would  be  natural  for  leg^d  to  assign  Ttuttaa 
to  one  definite  time,  and  connect  with  one  great  JJHJ™*" 
mythical  name,  that  procen  of  unification  which 
probablv  was  as  gradual  ss  it.  was  spontaneous.  As  ths 
population  of  the  early  town  continued  to  Increase,  two 
more  distritM  seem  to  have  been  incorporated — Collytus, 
extending  tram  the  east  of  Metite,  between  the  Aeropolia 
and  Areopagus,  and  CerameicuB,  or  the  "  Potter^  quarter" 
("TnUeriea''),  which  extended  fitim  the  same  two  hills  to. 
wards  the  north  and  north-west.  The  regions  we  have  now 
described  appear  to  have  made  up  the  Athois  of  Solrauan 
times.  The  earliest  historical  event  which  illiBtntes  Atha- 
nian  topography  is  the  rising  of  Cylon  (HenML,  v.  71 ;  Thn> 
cyd^  i.  iS ;  Fansan.,  i.  28).    The  narratives  of  that  event 


J early  times.    Not 

the  stream,  stood  the  temple  of  Zeui 

be  SMinded  by  Deucalion  (Papsan.,  i.  16), 

will  be  said  presently,  the  prednct  of  Qkh 


kr  of^  and 

(Mjmiiia,  and  other  lacred  places. 


imply  ^at  the  Acropolis  was  already  fortified  by  the  En> 


Dscn'i  2mIw»  M  M(  Oti^ranhi  c/  Orttat,p.Wt:  "The  moat  pliak- 
Ig  dtrlvUloD  thai  bu  b«D  nneMed  fi>r  fha  nine  'ASfm  li  Item 
Kthe  roolori>*>t,>  flower;  lad  Lobeek  pnpoMd  to  traulale,!! 


br  '/tnnmut.'  "-OMd,  p.  ISL) 


AlUrof 


■tof  a 


the  oatrance  of  the  dtadel  gtood  aa  tilai  of  the 

Semiue,  or  Furies,  at  which  Cylon  tmd  his  par- 

tiMDS  vie  skin.  This  altar  lu*  been  immor- 
taliied  bj  ^Xachyloa  in  the  splendid  condudcKi  of  the 
Bumenida,     Another  eaoied  spot  in  earlf  AtfaeoB  miM 

r..^ 1..—     have  i>een  the  Leocorium,  where  Hipparchiu 

L««oriain.  ^  .gBawinated  (Thacr<C  i.  20 ;  tL  cfPThis 
WIS  a  Bhrine  erected  in  honor  of  the  daughten  of  Leo,  who 
were  sacrifloed  hj  their  &ther  to  Athena,  in  order  to  avert 
a  pestilence.  The  natnre  of  the  legend  testifies  to  the  an- 
tiquity' of  the  aite.  The  words  of  Thacydidea  mpecting 
•^  ,  J  Oylon  imply  that  the  early  city  was  already 
J^'f'*"''     snrronnded  by  a  ring-waU,  and  this  probably 

remained  intact  until  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sians, althoogh  the  bnildings  within  the  walla  underwent 
great  alteration  and  improvem^its  nnder  the  government 
of  PiaiBtratus  and  his  lona. 

The  reijfn  of  ihe  Pisiitratids 
^1^^         by  the  ancients  as  marking  an  important  era  in 

Athenian  topography.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fountain  of  umeacrunua  aa  being  baili  b^  them. 
OlTmpfum.    ^^  *"  PiiistiatOB  who  laid  the  fonndations  of 
•  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  Olympiug  upon  the 

anciait  site  above  menliDned.  Uis  magnificent  design  had 
an  eventfiil  hialotyr  left  onfiniabed  by  ito  author,  the 
Athenians,  perhaps  from  dislike  to  the  "tyranl,"  made  no 
efibri  to  compete  IL  At  length,  aA«T  receiving  additions 
iriona  foreign  princes,  it  wis  completed  bj  Hadrian 
A.s,),  and  Mrmed  the  grandest  emfice  in  the  r^on 
of  the  dty  which,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  imperial 
"cence,  was  odled  Hadrianopalis.  The  Olrmpium 
le  of  the  largest  templea  in  the  world ;  but  of  its  124 

Crainthian  columoa  only  16  are  now  standing. 

The  iVlAuun,  or  sanctuary  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  near  the  Olympinm,  was  also  ascribed  to  Pisis- 
traloB,  whose  grandson  and  namesake  dedicated  an  altar 
within  it  (Thut^d.,  vi.  64).  To  PSnstratna  was  ascribed 
LTodum       **"  wnndiny   of  the  Jjycenim,   or  temple  of 

Apollo  LycetUB,  which  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Disaus.  a  short  distance  from  the  dty.  The  names 
both  of  Fericlea  and  Lycui^ns  the  orator  are  alio  aseod- 


Prthlnai. 


ated  with  thisbuildi^g:  fet  It  is 
Ue  fei 


iw  uuiiuA^i^ ,  jcb  Ah  tm  inn>  known  who  added  the 
close  by,  which  afterwards  became  ftmoos  at 
le  fevorite  haunt  of  Aristotle,  and  Ihe  birthplace  of  the 
Feripal^e  philosophy.  The  vet  mora  bmons  seat  of  the 
rival  philosophy  seems  also  to  nave  owed  Mmething  to  Ihe 
Piaistiatids,  for  Hipparchna  was  said  to  have  endosed  the 
Attienj      -^Boilanu  with  a  wall.    This  wis  a  gymnasinm 

surrounded  by  pleasant  gaidena  lying  to  the  N. 
of  the  dty,  about  a  mile  from  the  Dip^lum  gate.  It  owes 
all  its  fame,  <tf  coune,  to  its  connection  with  Plato,  who 
lived,  laagU,  and  was  buried  there.  This  sit&  so  fiiU  of 
■jorioos  memories,  cannot  now  be  identified  with  certain^. 
Its  trees,  like  those  of  the  Lyceitun,  were  deepoiled  by 
fl„  AfOTs.  SoUa  to  make  implements  of  war.    The  name 

of  PisistTatua  Is  cratneoted  with  another  im- 
portant site.  Proftasor  E.  Cnrtins  {AUitAa  ShuHeit,  pt. 
3)  snvpoaes  that  the  moat  and^it  Athcaiian  market  lay  on 
the  &  of  the  Acropolis,  and  that  the  Pi^stratids  snpeneded 
it  by  a  new  market  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Areopagus. 
Be  this  al  it  may,  we  are  sure  that,  aa  early  as  their  limes, 
this  site  formed  the  centre  of  Athenian  oomtnercial  and 
dvic  life.  The  narrow  valley  between  the  Pnyi  Hill  and 
the  Aieopagui,  where  older  toposraphen  placed  the 
Agora,  is  not  a  spacious  enough  dte  (or  the  purpose.  The 
obvious  localitj  for  an  Agora  would  be  the  rectangult 


localiW  for 
space  endosed  by  the  Xreopagua  on  the  B.,  b^  the 
AcTO^lia  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  eminence 
oocnpied  by  the  Theedum.  To  the  N.  and  N.E.  no  barrier 
existed ;  accordingly,  the  entrance  was  from  the  Dipylum 
gate  on  the  N.W.,  and  on  the  N.E.  the  market  received 
exienmon  in  Boman  times.  The  Agora  thus  aUmd  in  the 
region  known  as  Ceramdcua.  But  as  the  Ceramdcua 
mded  lor  some  miles  in  a  N.W.  directitKi,  it  became 
divided  by  the  dtj  wall  into  the  onler  and  the 
''^^  Inner  Cerameicus.  Tiie  outer  CraamdcuB  was 
m.  an  agreeable  suburb,  lying  on  the  road  to  the 
Academy  and  Colonua,  the  home  of  Bophodee ; 
it  was  here  Chat  dtiiena  who  died  in  thdr  count^s 
»  rpcdved  a  public  burial.  Throogfa  gate  Mpylnm 
passed  into  the  inner  Cerameicus,  the  moat  important 


r of  thei^ 

How  much  this  matket-place  may  have  owed  to  the  designs 
of  the  Plsisintids  we  cannot  now  detennina.    Iht  st' — 


grandson  ai  ..     .       _  .         _   

the  Agora  by  building  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods, 
the  Agora  belongs  to  the  age  of  I^aistratna,  some  of  the 
dvic  bnildings  within  it  would  also  be  coeval  with  him. 
Such  were  the  Stoa  Baaileius,  or  Portico,  where  the  aiduB 
basildus  presided ;  the  Boulenterium,  where  the  senate  of 
600  hdd  its  utliiigs;  the  Tholus  dose  by  it,  where  the 
Pmanes  of  the  senate  sacrificed — a  circular  building  nth 
a  dome  of  stone,  from  wh^ice  it  gained  its  name ;  and  Ihe 
Prytaneium,  said  to  be  founded  by  Theeous  (Thncyd.,  IL 
16),  which  contained  the  hearth-fire  (tf  the  stale,  and  when 
the  Prytanee  and  pablic  bene&dors  had  the  privilege  of 
dining  at  tfao  public  expense.  The  statues  of  the  too  bnoei 
(eponymi)  who  gave  inur  names  to  the  Athenian  tribes 
decorated  the  Agora  probably  from  the  flnt ;  against  thoa 
staOMB  were  affixed  public  notices  sud  prodamatitms. 
Other  buildings  in  the  Agora  of  later  and  Moertained  dales 
w^l  be  enumerated  in  thdr  proper  place. 

The  revolution  which  expelled  the  Fiaistrk- 
tida  (610  B.CL),  and  gave  Athws  a  free  govem-     ^Zlt 
ment,  le&  ils  mark  npon  the  lopogt^y  of  the  ^^ 


dty.  The  old  Pelaagic  fortress  ^riT'Evvciiirv^ov), 
in  which  "  the  tyrants"  had  for  a  time  held  ont, 
was  now  broken  down,  and  the  dte  occupied  by  its  ruiot 
was  devoted  by  the  Delphic  orade  to  eternal  dtsolatian. 
Only  in  the  Peloponnedan  war,  when  the  country  popula- 
tion was  crowded  within  the  dty  walla,  do  we  read  oi  thii 


CliMhenee  is  the  first  ariangemait  of  the'Pnyz,  _,   __ 
or  place  of  public  assemt^.    The  hiU  that  is  *"  ™^ 
ctHnmonly  known  aa  the  Pnyx  ffill  omtains  we  of  the 
'  8  in  Athenst  the  dlenca,  however. 


The  spot  in  question  conaiats  of 
sloping  down  tlie  bill  towards  the  Aieop^na, 
a  9.E.    The  upper  terrace  indeed,  does  not 

slope,  but  ia  levelled  out  of  tiie  solid  rock  near  the  summit 


of  the  hill,  being  about  65  yards  in  length  (K  to  W.),  a 
about  43  m  breadth  at  its  broadest  ^izi  (N.  to  &).     It 
is  bounded  at  the  back  (8.)  by  a  rock-wall,  and  at  the  W. 


end  there  stands  a  cubical  block,  allowed  to  rise  oat  of  Ihs 
solid  rock  when  this  upper  terrace  was  levded.  There  is 
good  reason  for  considering  this  aa  the  altar  for  the  laeri- 
fices  {ri  irifiloTia)  with  which  every  assembly  of  the  ecol» 
da  was  opened  (Buraisn  PkHologut,  1354,  p.  SSO.fA; 
Dyet,  Alhetu,  p.  462).  The  lower  and  oonaida«bly  larger 
terrace  is  separated  from  the  upper  terrace  by  anotnei  toI 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Thia  wall,  whidi  is  nearly  ^^ 
yards  long,  is  not  quite  straight,  but  encroaches  slightly 
upon  the  upper  terrace,  and  forms  at  the  oentra  a  veiy  ob- 
tuse angle.  At  this  point  there  rises,  projecting  from  the 
wall,  a  large  cubical  maia,  cut  out  of  the  solid  iwk,  resem- 
bling somewhat,  though  on  alargerseal&thealtaidescribed 
above.  Itisilsdf  11  feet  square  and  6  foet  high,  and  stand* 
on  a  platform  consisting  of  three  very  manive  Steps.  This 
remarkable  monoment  nia  been  Tecogniied  by  traditieii  as 
(he  ai<i>ji  Tov  iitltoadhitot,  and  almost  every  traveller  sinos 
Chandler's  time  haa  regarded  it  as  no  other  than  the  &moaa 
bema  of  the  andent  Athenian  nmnmhlj  The  rock-wall 
from  which  it  projects  forms  the  chord  of  a  vast  semidr- 
cular  apace,  the  enclosure  of  lis  arc  being  a  wall  of  "Cyclo- 
pean" masonry.  'Die  radius  of  the  semidtde  measuiis 
between  76  and  77  yards  from  this  outer  wall  to  the  boma. 
Here,  then,  was  the  auditorium  of  the  Pnyx,  But  aevenl 
difficultin  beeet  the  identification.  Towards  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  bema  Prof.  K  Curtius  [AtUKkt  Sttdim,  pt-  L)  hM 
diaoovered  another  iiiinjlar  though  amall^  bema.  Agaiih 
Pluiarch  asserts  that  the  bema  which  had  originally  need 
towarda  the  sea  waa  by  the  Thirtv  Tyrants  turned  round 
Ihe  other  way.  In  thdr  hatred  of  ma  maritime  democratT. 
Moreover,  if  the  block  of  marble  above  mentioned  be  righlfr 
identified  as  die  bema,  tiien  it  wotiid  have  Ihe  audil(^(>>» 
aloplng  downwaids  from  it,  an  arrangemoit  ill  suited  &' 
adarcHinK  a  tnmnituous  popular  aaeembly^  Dr.  Curtiiii 
acoordingly  pronounces  the  entire  identification  to  be  a  mil- 


lake,  md  would  reeud  tliu  t 

'    ■■      of  the  Mort  H„     _ 

»  ftlloired,  to  diBprore  Dr.  Cortiiu^s  dteor^. 
fVr  more  nuooable  ia  the  view  of  Dr.  Dver  (AiimL  App. 
liL).  Ha  ttuDb  that  the  lower  and  ■mailer  Mma  discov- 
oed  bj  Dr.  Curtiaa  wai  the  bema  of  Clisthenea.  which  did 
{however  much  Plntarch's  attttemeat  ia  diacredlted  bj  bis 
own  afanud  azplanatioD)  face  in  the  direction  of  the  aea. 
llie  orator  would  ihua  speak  &om  the  arc  of  the  aemidrd^ 
baTins  the  audience  abore  him.  The  Thir^  maj  well 
have  oe&oed  tie  Fnjx,  and  it  woold  have  been  oataral  fbr 
^irac^biilua  after  the  aoarcbj  to  restore  it  on  a  laree  scale, 
hewing  out  what  ie  atill  known  as  the  bema,  ^viiig  the  semi- 
areolar  wail  a  wider  sweep,  and  nusing  the  tiers  of  eeata 
at  least  to  a  level  with  the  new  bema,  if  not  above  It.  For 
thrae  is  no  reason  to  sappaee  (hat  the  sor&ce  of  the  lower 
terrace  haa  undergone  no  change  in  the  lapse  of  centnrica, 
or  ttut  the  "Cyclopean"  wall  Burroanding  it  never  ex- 
ceeded ita  preaeut  height 

A  building  of  greater  ardiitecUual  import- 
2c  thaam!  '™'  "^  "^  equal  interest  belongs  to  this  same 
period.  Dramatic  performances  at  Athens  orig- 
Inallj  took  place  in  woodeD  theatres  ertemporiied  for  the 
occasion :  bnt  the  &11  of  one  of  these  led,  in  the  jear  500 
K&,  to  the  erection  of  the' marble  theatre  on  a  site  already 
iiiiiwi lali'il  to  Dionvsns  as  the  LeoKum.  upon  the  B.E. 
slope  of  the  Acropolis.  (Saidas,  t.  v.  Jlparlvoi,)  We  may 
be  sore  that  the  ntst  stone  theatre  was  comparatively  sim- 
ple in  conatmclion,  consisting  of  a  nolioi'  or  aaditorium, 
with  tien  of  rock-hewn  seals,  and  an  ipx'M'^P^,  or  space 
lot  the  <^oras,  while  the  stase  itself  and  its  fumituie  were 
of  wood.  The  exctvalion  of  the  Dionyaiac  theatre  in  1862 
has  nude  every  one  ^miliar  with  the  row  of  marble  tbronea 
far  the  various  priests  and  officers  of  staC^  the  elaborate 
masonry  of  the  stage,  the  orchestra  floor,  and  other  features. 
Bat  these  and  other  interesting  decorations  of  the  theatre 
belong  to  a  later  age.  It  was  under  the  administrntioa  of 
Lycnrgns  the  orator  (S37  B.C.)  that  the  building  was  first 
mdly  completed ;  and  many  of  the  sculptures  which  have 
been  lately  brought  to  light  belong  to  a  restoration  of  the 
theatre  in  the  2d,  or  perhaps  even  m  the  3d,  century  .A.  n.' 
Ekioiigh  baa  now  been  B)ud  of  the  condition  of  Athens 
-.  before  the  Persian  War.     It  was  surrounded  by  a 

I^{i|''**        ring-wall  of  narrow  drcnit,  some  doubtful  traces 

of  which  are  supposed  to  remiun.  At  its  centre 
■taod  the  Acropolis,  already  crowded  with  temples  and 

sanctuaries,  some  npon  the  summit,  some  built 
^!^  "      at  its  foot,  and  otheia— like  the  famous  ^tlo 

of  Pan,  on  the  N.W.  slope — mere  caves  in  its 
rodi?  sides. 

The  Peraian  invauon,  which  forced  the  Athe- 
^baOa  nians  to  take  refnge  in  their  "wooden  walls," 
J^*"        and  to  leave  their  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  bai>- 

barian,  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  annals 
irf  Athenian  bulldli^.  Upon  the  retreat  of  Mardonin^  the 
Athenians  letomed  to  Attica  to  find  their  titj  virtually  in 
mins.    Its  fbrtificationa  and  public  buildings  had  been  de- 

Sred  or  bunt,  and  the  private  dwellings  had  been  wan- 
y  defaced  or  ruined  by  neglect.  Amid  the  entbasiasm 
cf  hope  which  followed  upon  the  great  deliverance  of 
Oreec^  a  natural  impulae  led  the  AUteniona  to  rear  their 
city  more  glorions  m>m  its  ruins.  Themisloclcs  fanned 
their  patriotism  with  the  foresight  of  a  statesman,  and 
Athens  rose  again  with  marvellous  rapidity.  This  haste, 
however,  thou^  creditable  to  their  patriotism,  and^  indeed, 
neceeaary  in  order  to  forestall  the  jealous  oppoeition  of 
Sparta,  was  not  without  its  evils.  The  bouses  were  rebuilt 
m  their  old  utes,  and  the  lines  of  the  old  streets,  narrow 
and  irregular  as  thev  had  been,  were  too  readily  followed. 
A  nmilar  haste  marked  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  walls,  a 
wuk  in  which  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  took  leal- 
ooB  part,  not  acrupling  to  diamanlle  any  bnilding  or  monu- 
ment, private  or  public,  which  could  supply  materials  fbr 
the  bmldlng.  But  inrebuilding  thewalls  The- 
K(tnfldlD(  mistoclee  gave  them  a  wider  circuit,  especially  to- 
^'^  wards  the  N.  and  N.E.  (Thucyd..  i.  90. 931.     At 

e  same  time  he  determined 


•hether  the  "ILoiw balls''  formed  a  distinct  portion  of 
hia  dedgns;  but  he  may  oertainly  be  regarded  as  the 

>  Ite  iMit  soooudI  jtA/irm  of  tba  Dtoajilai)  tbeatie  1*  to  be  tband 
ta  Di.  I>7ai^  ncent  won  on  Athani. 


founder  of  the  greatness  of  Athena,  (he  woiIcb  and  «nbd' 
lishments  carried  out  by  Pericles  being  (xdy  a  fulfilment 
of  the  hr-sighted  sinu  of  Themistodes.  ^ncydides  (ii. 
13}  makes  the  drcoit  of  the  dtj  wall  to  be  43  atades  (abont 

Smiles),  ezduslve  of  the  unguarded  space  between  walls ; 
is  ia  found  to  oorrespond  aocnrately  enough  with  the  ez- 
iating  remains.  In  tracing  the  drcuit  of  the  andent  walls, 
we  may  take  our  start  from  the  N.W.  side  of  the  dty,  at  the 
one  giUe  whose  site  is  absolutely  certain,  the  Thriasian  gate 
(called  also  the  Sacred  gate,  as  opening  upon  the  sacred 
way  to  Elecsia,  and  also  rd  MwXou,  as  consisting  of  two 
rales,  perhaps  one  within  the  olherj,  which  is  marked  by 
the  modem  church  of  the  Holy  Tnnity,  a  little  M.  of  the 
bottom  of  Hermes  Street — a  spot  attractive  to  the  modern 
tourist  through  the  beautiful  "street  of  tombs"  here  laid 
bare  by  recent  excavationa.  From  the  Thriasian  gate  the 
wall  of  Themistoclea  ran  due  K  fbr  some  distance ;  thenoe, 
skirting  the  modem  theatre,  it  ran  N.E.  parallel  to  the 
modem  KiMeus  Street  as  far  as  the  Bank,  when  it  retomed 
in  a  B.K  direction  across  the  ute  of  the  present  Mint,  as 
far  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Thence  towards  the  S.E, 
it  iucluded  nearly  all  the  modem  Boyal  Gardena,  and  tbea 
ran  9.  W.,  following  the  sig-zag  of  the  hills  above  the  north 
bank  of  the  Iliaans,  until  westwards  by  a  straight  course 
rarallel  with  the  Acropolis  it  reached  the  Musdum  HIU. 
Thence  it  may  be  traced  in  a  direction  N.W.  and  N.,  fbl- 
lowing  more  or  less  the  contour  of  the  hills,  until  we  retnm 
toourstarting-pointattheDipylnmgate.  Eight  ,,^^ 
other  gates  (ezduaive  of  wick^  mMJtt,  which  ™'™- 
must  nave  existed)  are  mentioned  by  andent  anthon — 
the  Pirean,  Hippades,  Helitidee,  Itonian,  Dlomeian,  IKo. 
charis.  Panoply  and  Achamian.  Their  exact  sites  oamtot 
be  certainly  fixed,  but  some  of  them  may  be  determined 
within  narrow  limits,  snch  as  the  Pir«an  gate,  which  led 
out  of  the  Agora,  and  opened  upon  the  long  walls.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  defences  of  the  dty  proper,  among  whie^ 
must  be  included  the  building  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Acropolis  (Dyer,  p.  121 ),  Themistodee  proceeded  to  fortify 
the  Fineens. 

Athens,  like  most  of  the  old  Qreek  towns,  was   ^ 
built,  for  greater  security,  at  a  distanca  from  the   „du!* 
coast,  and  only  when  more  seltied  times  broogbt   boUdln^ 
her  greater  prosperi^  was  a  harbor  formea  at 
the  nearest  bay  of  Phalerum,  near  the  modem  church  of 
8L  George.    It  is  said  that  Themistocles  would  gladly  have 
transported  the  Athenian  popniaticm  bodily  frwn  the  upper 


Athens  on  the  seaward  side.  The  Isthmos  of  ^memL 
tboiigh  somewhat  more  distant  than  Phalemm,  presented 
obvious  advantages  as  a  seaport  It  formed  on  its  north 
side  the  spadoue  and  sectare  basin  of  Fineeus  (now  Port 
Drake),  the  north  and  south  shores  of  Which  towards  the 
entiaoce  fall  back  into  two  smaller  bays — harbors  within  the 
harbor — known  reapectivdy  as  the  ku^  Ai^  and  Kii^apof. 
The  neck  of  the  iathmus  on  the  aonth  ia  formed  by  Fort  Zea 
(now  Phanari),  the  oitrance  of  which  was  aecuted  by  Pbre> 
atiy^  the  headland  of  Munyohia.  BoUnd  to  the  east  of  the 
district  of  Hunydiia,  again,  and  &cing  Phalerum,  was  the 
harbor  known  andenUy  as  Munychia,  and  now  as  Port 
StratiotifcL  Themistodee  thus,  in  giving  up  Port  Phalerun^ 
gave  Athens  three  harbon  instead  of  one.  The  fortifications 
of  PirKens  were  conceived  on  a  grand  scale,  and  carried  out 
with  no  sign  of  harry.  The  whole  droutt  of  Fineeus  and 
of  the  town  of  Munychia  was  endoeed  alike  mi  the  sea  and 
land  sides  by  walla  of  immense  thickness  and  atiHigtli, 
which  were  carried  up  to  a  height  of  mwe  than  60  k  ' 


being  only  half  the  height  intended  by  Themistodea  t 
lee  Grote,  Hiit.  Oraxx,  o.  iliv.)    The  laying  out  of  the 


iport  belonged  rather  to  the  regime  of  Perides 
(Qrote,  0.  xlviL).  It  was  then  that  Hippodamni^  the  so- 
centric  architect,  planned  the  Agora  which  bore  hia  namej 
and  the  various  public  bnildinga  which  adomed  Pirateaa 
doubUes  arcee  with  growth  of  Athenian  commerce,  ^s 
harbor-basin  was  lined  with  porticoes,  which  served  aa 
warehooaee  and  boaaaca.  Two  theatres  existed  in  tb« 
town,  and  numerous  temples.  The  local  ddty  was  Ar^ 
temis  Uunychia;    bnt  the  large  number   of   fordgnert 

r;:,*™™)  wio ;         -   •■■■-•-■•-'-- 


a  became  natnraliied  at  this  port  led  to  tba 


jOOgIc 


haouiniiiM.  If  notaputoflhamiginaldalgiaof  Tbemu- 
todeL  it  WM  at  leut  a  natuial  daTelopment  of 
iLam,  to  canj  Long  Walla"  from  the  tkawlv-fordfied 
PiiMua  to  the  upper  citj,  and  thna  combine  them  both 
into  one  giaad  lyUem  of  fortificatioa.  The  ezperimait  of 
connecting  »  town  bj  Itmg  walls  with  its  port  had  be«n 
alnadjr  med  between  Hegara  and  NioBa  (Qrote,  .But. 
Orttet,  o,  xlr.)i  and  it  was  now  repeated  od  a  grander 
foal«  aoder  Gmon.  i^otn  the  portion  of  the  dij  wall  be- 
tween the  Moseiam  and  the  Nrmphi'  Hill  a  sort  of  bastion 
W*»  thiowa  out  to  S-W.  (0  ai  to  Ibnn  an  iiragolar  triangle, 
from  the  apex  of  wbkh  a  "Umg  wall,"  aboat  4  milee  long, 
was  cairiqa  down  to  th«  N.  portion  of  the  Finsean  fortifica- 
doua:  tltii  was  termed  ri  B6ptim  nixot.  Another  "long 
wall "  of  Minewhat  eborlar  length  ran  ^wn  to  the  wall  M 
Phalemm,  which  bad  hitherto  served  M  the  port  of  Athens ; 
this  waa  ri  teAifpudv  rtlxPt.  A  third  walL  between  the 
two,  puaUcl  to  ibt  first,  and  twt  a  few  yaroa  from  it  Iri 
vdrunr  mxac,  tA  iii  /liaon  "i jrof),  wae  afterwardi  added  by 
FeriolcB,  and  the  muidme  fortmoationa  of  Athens  became 
oomplete.  But  the  citj  owed  sdll  more  to  the  munificenoa 
of  (Anton.  Oat  of  the  apoik  of  his  Peiaian  campaign  he 
fititified  the  B.  aide  of  the  Acropolis  with  a  mnarkablr 
•olid  wall,  which  terminated  in  a  sort  of  baatiou  at  the  W. 
cod.  Here  he  reared  a  little  temple  of  Athena  Nike  (other- 
wise  called  the  Winglea  ViotOTy),  aUhoogh 
yuinj^  "'^  exirtiDg  scolptnres  of  the  friese  are  pro- 
nounced on  acconnt  of  their  s^le  to  belong  to  a 
■Moewhat  later  date  [Pansan.,  L  28,  3 ;  Com.  Nep.,  Otmon, 
a. ;  Plataich,  Oimem,  xiii.).    It  was  dmoD  who  first  set  the 


plane  treea,  and  laying  out  the  Academy  with  treea  and 
walks.  It  is  probabla  that  some  of  the  porticoes  in  the 
Agora  were  built  by  CSmouf  at  all  eTcots,  the  meet  beauti- 
^^  nil  one  amonnt  them  wia  reared  by  Piaianaz, 

|^^j,_        his  brother-in^w,  and  the  paintings  with  wliioh 

PalTgnotm,  bis  ■isler'B  lorer,  adorned  it  (repre- 
aeatiiwaoenw  uvm  the  militaiy  history  of  AibeuL  legend- 
ary and  historical)  made  itever&mous  as  the  Irodx-ouf^. 
One  more  buildings  the  most  perfect  existing  relio  of  ancient 
,p„„^^      AthoK,  was  abo  built  by  amon.    The  The- 

seiom  (as  we  still  ma/  Tentur*  to  call  it,  in 
sinte  of  the  donbts  lately  cast  upon  its  idmtlflcatlon^ '  is  a 
hexaatyle  Doric  temple  standing  on  an  eminence  due  N. 
of  the  Areopagna,  and  is  the  first  olyect  which  meets  the 
eye  c^  the  tourist  who  approachea  the  city  from  the  Pi- 
iseua.  Having  served  in  Bysautine  timee  for  a  Chris- 
tian church,  it  is  now  a  musenin  of  antiqtiitiesi  and  con- 
tuns  soma  of  the  choicest  treasarw  discovered  by  recent 

We  have  now  brought  this  sketch  of  Athenian 
topogtapbv  down  to  ua  most  distinguished  pe- 
riod of  Athenian  history  and  Atbeoian  archileo- 

MS  of  Pericles.    As  the  chamjiion  of  Hellenic 

beedom  against  the  Persians,  as  the  head  of  the  Ionic  confed- 
eration, Athena  had  suddenly  grown  lo  be  the  foremost  city  in 
Qreeoe.  But  when  one  by  one  the  confederate  stat«s  sank 
into  the  position  of  sntgect-aUtw;  when  the  iytpmla  of 
Adiens  passed  inseoBbly  into  a  rcpoivlf  (Thoqrd.,  ii.  63) ; 
wha  the  oontributiMi  m  sbipa  and  men  was  oommnted  in 
mnt  osHS  ibc  a  moner  paymeat,  and  the  fnnda  of  the  oon- 
ledecB^on  were  tranaienea  from  the  Apolloninm  at  Deloa 
to  Iba  Athenian  Acropolis, — an  enormous  revenue  became 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenian  Qovemment.  It  is  to  their 
otedit  that  so  little  of  it  found  its  way  into  private  pockels. 
It  was  natural  for  the  thoughts  of  a  Greek,  eepedally  of  an 
AtheniaiL  to  tun  to  the  dea»ation  irf  his  city ;  it  was  poli- 
t>e  thM  the  coUnJ  cilr  of  tlu  Ionian  ccaiiedeinay  should 
baadiHDedwithabeau^eqnallo  her  prealim.  Tuebuild- 
inp  couMcted  with  the  same  of  CSmcm  b^  been  chiefly 
for  utUi?  or  daftnoe:  tboae  of  Pericles  were  mainly  oma- 
nentaL  The  fiM  ediflce  completed  ^  him  seems  to  have 
oggjQ^  been  the  Odoium,  on  the  £.  of  the  Dionysiao 
theatre^  to  serve  ss  a  place  for  recitations  by 
rtu^aodisl^  and  for  mnncal  perfoimanoea.  It  was  burnt 
by  Ariation  during  Sulla's  siega  of  Alheo^  but  aftarwaids 
tebnilL  Hendcn  has  alreadv  ben  made  of  the  buidiiv 
tf  the  Long  Walla  and  the  hjring  oat  of  the  PitMO*  vj 
PeridM;  but  it  was  (he  Acropolis  ilaeU  iriiioh  wilneaed 
UM  gie^sat  spkndofs  of  hi*  administration.  Within  its 
<  B«  Dyer,  .UtaMi,  fb  no, JUL,  vba  thinlB  it  la  naUr  the  ta^U  of 


mi^en  like  Hesydkius,  than  by  leoent  excavi 
^  teveal  that  a  large  temple  must  have  beeni 


limited  area  aioaa  boildiogs  and  statoea,  on  wbica  hs 
genius  of  Pbidias  the  eeulpto^  of  Ictinos  and  Mnnklei 
ue  architects,  were  employed  for  year* ;  while  mullibxltt 
<^  artiste  and  craftsm^i  ol  all  kinds  were  busied  in  ctnj- 
out  their  grand  deaigns.*    The  spoils  of  the  IMu 
..   r  bad  alruM^  becsi  consecrated  luder  (Snoo  loilw 
honor  of  the  national  goddeag,  in  the  oaction  of  a  doIcniI 
statue  oS  Athraa  by  Phidlaa  between  the  eo-  g^tai^ 
trance  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Ereehthrinm;  jukiM 
her  warlike  attitude  gained  her  the  title  ol  ^*<°*' 
Up6iiaxiK,  and  the  gieam  of  her  hdmet^s  plume 
and  upliflad  spear  was  hailed  t^  the  hoDieward  seaman  m 
he  doubled  Gi^w  Sunium  (Pansan.,  L  28).  Bntlhenitiaul 
deity  was  to  receive  yet  greater  hoiKirs  at  tlie  baud  of 
Pericla.    That  an  old  temple  stood  on  the  siu     ' 
occupied  by  the  Parthenon  is  proved,  lees  by  I 
expreesions  of  Herodotus  (viii.  51,  66),  and  the 

of  later '         " 

tioDB,  which  teveal  that  a  large  i 
least  begun  upon  this  mpat  when  the  Poiuaa  invadsn  de- 
stroyed the  old  buOdinn  of  the  Acmpolis  by  fire.  Hw 
then,  Pericles  prooeedea  to  rear  whatlisB  ever  note  bea 
known  as  the  Parthenon.  The  desLgoer  of  this  _.  _^ 
masterpieoe  of  arcbiteotore  waa  Ictinns;  the.  ^^^ 
funndMiona  of  the  old  temple  were  at  his  eug-  ■ 

gestion  extended  in  length  and  breadth,  and  thus  skm    | 
upon  the  8.  side  of  the  Acropolis  a  magnjfioant  tcnpk  o( 
the  virgin  goddess.     It  waa  completed  in  the  year  4SA  &a.     I 
It  stood  upon  iliehighestplat£»mof  the  Acn^cdis,sotlis(     | 
the  pavemMit  of  the  penstvle  of  the  Parthenon  waa  on  a 
level  with  the  capitals  of  uie  oolumns  of  the  east  Doitua     ' 
of  the  PrapylMu    He  temple  was  built  entirely  of  white 
marble  &om  the  quarries  <u  Hount  Penlelicua.    Aseeod- 
ing  a  Bij^t  of  thne  steps,  you  paswd  through  the  gnst 
east  entrance  into  the  Protiao^  wherein  was  alondauin 
oollet^ion  of  sacred  objects,  diieAy  of  diver.    From  lbs 
Pronaoa  a  msnive  door  led  into  the  tMa,  called  Hecatcst- 
pedes  (vfuf  b  'Bxar^/in-iilof),  because  it  measured  in  lesgA 
100  Attic   feet.      The  treasure   here   bestowed  oonsisMd 
i^efly  of  chaplets  and  other  objects  of  gold.    The  wtM 

Eirtion  of  the  cella  was  tiulea  off  (by  ia:Yx^^\,  and 
nned  the  ArlAsnoit  proper,  i.&.  the  adytum  occupiod  by 
the  ofarjseI«>hantine  statue  bv  Phidias  of  Athena  Partita 
noa, — a  work  whidi  yielded  the  pre-eminence  only  to  ons 
other  statue  by  the  same  artist,  via.,  the  Zeus  at  (Jlympia, 
In  this  advtum  were  stored  a  number  of  Hilver  bowls  and 
other  arlidea  employed  at  the  Panalhenaic  festivals.  The 
westeromost  oompartment  at  the  rear  of  the  cella  was  the 
Opiathodomns,  which  served  as  the  nadtmal  treasuiy; 
htthec  poured  in  the  tribute  <^  the  Athenian  alliea.  It  is 
important  to  remembw  that  the  Parthenon  was  never 
intended  as  a  temple  of  worahip;  for  this  pnipuse  then 
already  existed  anotfaw  temple,  presendy  to  be  described 
as  the  Ereohtheium, — standing  upon  the  primeval  site  of 
that  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  which  established 
the  claim  of  the  goddess  to  the  Attic  dtadet  and  soiL  Hie 
Parthenon  was  simply  designed  to  be  the  centnd  point  of 
the  Panathenaic  festival,  and  the  storehouse  for  the  sacred 
treasure.  The  entire  temple  shonld  be  regarded  ■ 
vast  iviOni"'  to  the  national  dei^ 
woiahip.  Thus  direcdy  in  front  ol 
then  stood  an  erection  which  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
^tar,  bnt  which  ia  more  probably  lo  be  regarded  as  the 
platform  which  the  victorious  competitors  m  the  Pansf 
thenaic  contests  ascended  to  receive,  as  it  were  from  the 
hand  of  the  goddeo,  the  golden  chaplets  and  vases  of  olive 
oil  that  formed  the  raizes  (see  Hichaelis's  PartUaon,  p.  31). 
This  ctmsideration  lends  significance  to  the  decorations  of 
the  building,  which  were  the  work  of  Phidias.  Within 
the  out«  pordco,  along  the  outside  of  the  lop  of  the  wall 
of  the  building,  ran  a  Riese  8  fiwt  4  inchea  in  h^ht,  and 
520  fert  in  Wal  length,  on  which  were  aonlptured  figures 
in  low  relief*  rqnesenting  the  PanathMi^  ptooeasiim. 
Nearly  all  of  these  sculptures  are  in  the  British  MuMom, 
and  the  oitin  series  baa  been  reoently  made  complete  bv 
casts  from  the  other  fragment^  and  arranged  in  the  orderof 
the  original  design.  The  marvellous  beauty  of  these  relid^ 
which  was  beightaned  originally  1^  color,  tun  been  long 
fomiliar  lo  all  Uie  world  from  nnmerooa  Ulnstralad  descrip- 
dims.  The  [vocession  of  youths  and  maidens,  of  piiesU 
and  m^jstrata^  (rf  oxen  for  sacrifice,  of  flule-playeES  and 
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iliigv^  fallowed  bj  die  yonthftil  chiraby  irf  Athene  on 
piaaeing  Heecb,  n  lepnaeDted  la  wending  lu  way  from 
the  wMt  towude  the  eeatein  aitnukce.*  OaUide  of  the 
boiling,  on  the  N.  and  8.  ddei,  the  metopee  between  the 
Doric  tnglypfae  weie  filled  with  eonlptora  rqnceenting 
■ecnee  from  the  myihicel  histoi?  of  Athena,    Bat  the 

SDrj  of  the  FaitheDoa  wen  the  acnlptaiee  of  the  E.  and 
'.  pedimcnte.  Unhappilj  bat  %  few  figorea  remun,  nod 
nmeaxe  wholW  perfbc^  of  the  etataee  which  fontied  theee 
groapa ',  and  nnaania*  i^iean  to  have  thought  it  aopet- 
SDOos  to  give  a  minnte  dMoripdon  of  objeola  so  familiar  to 
jtmnoineaT  and  ti«T«Der.    The  aeulptona  on  the 


i«atBni  pediment  related  to  the  birth  (rf  Athena;  the  cen- 
bal  group  WM  cvlj  deatiDTed  bj  the  Bvaottoe  OmetlanB 
in  ctKLToangthe  Parthenon  into  adinrcL  with  thePnmaos 
fcr  its  MM.  But  nearly  all  the  eoboioiuale  fignree  are 
BKeerrea  in  a  more  or  l«ai  iuured  oendition  in  the  British 
Hoaenni.  The  noUe  head  of  the  hooe  of  the  car  of  Night, 
the  seated  female  figons  of  "The  Faiee,"  and  the  grand 
traao  eommoiilT  known  ia  the  "Thommt"  are  bmiliar  to 
Di  all.  It  woiud  be  out  of  place  here  even  to  enmoerate 
the  man/  attempta  that  hare  been  nude  to  recxiiutruct  the 
groapa  ot  either  pediment,  ^e  sonlptaree  on  the  W. 
tepresenied  the  contat  between  Athwa  and  Poaeidoa  for 
the  pc«Mei<»  of  Attica;  and  although  ecatoely  anj  por- 
tkioe  of  theee  fignree  are  now  exieting,  yet  thef  are  better 
known  to  w  than  the  E.  pediment  hj  meaae  of  the  faithful 

iif  dnm^)  sketchea  made  1^  the  Frenchman  Carrey  in 
674,  when  (hey  were  m  a  oompaiatiTelr  perfect  state. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  all  that  ii  to  be  known  ooncem- 
Ing  the  acolptures  of  the  Panhenon  should  consult  the 
beaotilnl  woi^  of  Micbaelis,  Der  i^triUnon,  while  the 
meaaDremenls  sod  an^lectoral  details  of  the  edifioa  have 
never  been  so  qilendidly  eiren  es  in  our  countryman  Pen- 
nae,  in  his  I\iiapta  of  AUuaum  Ar^iiUetia^ 

We  will  tumnowtoiheotherboildinge  of  the  Acropolis, 
none  of  whiofa,  however,  are  so  full  of  significance  ss  the 
hithenon  ilse^  For,  indeed^  standing  >s  it  does  on  the 
hiKbeet  point  of  Atiienian  sod,  its  erection  marked  the 
euhninanoR  point  of  Athenian  historj,  literature,  politics, 
aodart.  Toe  "Birth  of  Athena,"  over  uie  eastern  entraoce, 
may  aymboliie  to  us  the  sudden  giow^  of  Athenian  great- 
ness, while  in  the  contest  between  the  armed  godden  of 
peacefiil  wisdom  and  the  violent  god  of  sea,  which  adorned 
the  western  front,  we  mav  see  an  allegoi^  of  the  loi^ 
rtnwgle  between  the  agricultiuBl  and  the  maridme  inteKSle 
whiS  forms  the  centnl  thread  of  Athenian  history. 

Oppodle  to  the  Parthenon,  on  the  northern 


ibe  most  grBcefdl  forms  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Erech- 
theinm  appears  to  be  designed  expresely  (o  cootraat  with 
the  severe  sublimity  of  the  Parthenon:  and  on  the  side 
which  confrimts  those  mighn  Doric  shaflB,  the  columns  of 
the  smkller  building  ai«  alloweil  to  tranefbrm  themselves 
into  Canephori.  The  tem^e  of  Athena  Polias,  whidt  con- 
tained the  sndeot  wooden  imiwe  of  the  goddess,  and  formed 
the  centre  of  her  worship,  sufiered  from  fire  in  tbe  Persian 
War  (i7Q  b.C.).  A  building  so  sacred  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  long  in  rains ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Pericles  to  set  aboat  a  complete  restoration  of  it 
However,  the  Pelo^nnesian  War  seems  to  have  inlerrupled 
his  deaigai,  and  in  the  year  409  bx.  the  edifice  was  stlU 
unfinished,*  and  soon  after  this  it  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  But  soon  afterwards  it  must  have  been  rebuilt,  with' 
oot  doubt  retaining  all  its  orwnal  features.  The  temph 
in  its  pieeent  state  consists  of  an  oblong  cella  extending 
from  EL  to  W.  From  each  ude  of  the  W.  end  of  the  cells 
prefects  a  porticc^  forming  a  sort  of  transept  The  eastern 
portico  formed  the  temple  of  Athena  Poliae,  upon  the  site 
of  her  ancient  contest  with  Poseidon.  The  west  portion 
was  the  Pandnaelom,  dedicated  to  Athena  Pandroeoa. 
TiM  building  thus  formed  two  lemplee  in  one,  and  is 
styled  by  Pataanias  a  iatTjAv  nliai/m.  It  seems  at  a  later 
tmte  to  have  been  coninumly  called  the  Brechtheium, 
becanae  of  a  liadMon  that  EreohtheQs  was  buried  ou  this 


I  Ha  win]  desbei  la  enjor  tJnM  saitptaieL  ibouU  DOma  from  a 
■ejiiesl  of  MlahHlt*^  eknaeat  work  Dtr  Parlittait,  anil  (pend  ■  dsr 
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•kJen^Mnw  tmtktBritlikJ/it- 


Among  the  many  rioriea  of  the  Acropolis,  the  ] 
Propyliea  are  described  by  Pansanias  as  being 
exeeiitionally  msgnificeot  (L  22).  Tbey  rivaUed  even  the 
Partfaaion,  and  were  the  tnoet  splendid  of  all  the  bolldingi 
of  Pericles.  Tbe  weetnn  end  of  the  Acropolis,  which  A^ 
nished,  and  sUll  fiimlthee,  Uie  <mly  access  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  was  about  160  fed  in  brMdth,— a  fronti^  so 
narrow,  that  to  tbe  artists  of  Pericles  it  appeared  practicfc 
ble  to  fill  up  the  space  with  a  single  building,  wuich,  in 
serving  the  main  purpose  of  a  gateway,  should  contribote 
to  adorn  as  well  as  to  guard  the  citadel.  This  work,  which 
rivalled  the  Parthenon  in  felicity  of  execudon,  and  sur- 
passed it  in  boldness  aodori^nahty  of  design, 'was  begun 
m  the  arehondiip  of  Enthymenes,  in  the  year  437  B.a., 


entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  68  feet  n 
for  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  remainder  on  either  side 
was  occupied  by  winra  projecting  32  feet  in  front  of  the 
central  colonnade.  The  entire  building  received  the 
name  of  Propylea  from  ils  forming  tbe  vestibule  to  the 
fivb  doorwsvB,  still  in  existence,  by  which  the  tuladet  was 
entered.  The  wall  in  which  these  doors  were  pierced  was 
thrown  back  about  60  feet  from  the  front  of  the  artifidal 
opening  of  the  hill,  and  the  whole  may  therefore  he  said  to 
have  resanbled  a  modem  f^fication,  althouKh,  in  &ot,  the 
Propylna  was  designed,  not  for  defence,  but  for  decoration. 
The  whole  buildinp  was  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  Megaton 
or  great  veatibule  in  the  centre  consisted  of  a  front  of  six 
fluted  Doric  oolumns,  mounted  upon  four  slepe,  which 
supported  a  pedim^it  and  measured  5  feet  in  diameter  and 
nearly  29  in  height,  with  an  intercolumniation  of  7  feet 
except  between  the  two  central  columns,  which  were  13 
feet  apart,  in  order  to  fumieb  space  for  a  carriage-way. 
Behind  this  Doric  colonnade  was  a  vestibule  43  feet  m 
depth.theroof  of  which  WW  sustained  by  six  inner  columns 
in  a  double  row,  so  as  to  divide  the  vestibule  into  three 
aisles  or  compftrtmenls ;  and  these  columns,  although  onW 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base,  were,  inolud- 
inff  the  capitals,  nearly  34  feet  in  height  their  architraves 
being  on  the  same  level  with  the  frieze  of  the  Dorio 
colonnade.  The  ceiling  was  laid  upon  msrble  beams, 
resting  upon  the  lateral  walls  and  the  architraves  of  the 
two  rows  of  looic  column^ — thoee  covering  the  side  aisles 
being  22  feet  in  length,  and  thoee  covering  the  central 
aisles  17  feet,  with  a  proportional  breadth  and  thickness. 
Enormous  maasee  like  these,  raised  to  the  roof  of  a  huild- 
inf  standing  upon  a  steep  hill,  and  covered  with  a  ceiling 
which  alt  the  reeourcea  of  art  had  been  employed  to 
beautify,  might  well  overcome  the  reserve  of  a  maiter-of- 
fect  toptsrapher  tike  Paasanias,  and  at  once  account  for 
and  jusd^  the  unusual  warm^  of  his  lan^oage  when  he  is 


central  and  largest  was  equal  to  the  space  between  the  two 
oeDtral  oolumns  of  the  Doric  portico  in  front  and  the  same 
also  as  that  between  the  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns  in  the 
vestibule  j  but  tbe  dooie  on  dther  side  of  the  priocipBl  one 
were  of  duoiniahed  height  and  breadth,  and  the  two  beyond 
these  again  were  sdll  smaller  in  both  dimensions.  These 
five  gates  or  doors  led  from  the  vestibule  into  a  hack  portico 
18  feet  in  depth,  which  was  fnmted  with  a  Doric  colonnade 
and  pediment  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the 
wcaleni  or  outer  portico,  bat  placed  oa  a  higher  level,  there 
being  five  steps  of  ascent  from  the  western  to  the  level  of 
the  eastern  portico.  Froia  the  latter  or  inner  portico  tiuira 
was  a  descent  of  one  step  into  the  e^acent  part  of  the 
platform  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  wings  of  the  Propyhea  were  nearly  symmetrical  in 
front,  each  presenting  on  this  ude  a  wall  adorned  only  with 
a  friese  of  triglyphs,  and  with  ant»  at  the  extremities. 
The  inner  or  southemmoet  column  of  each  wing  stood  ilk 
a  line  with  the  great  Doric  columns  of  the  H^aron ;  and 
as  both  these  columns  and  those  of  the  wings  were  upon 
the  same  level,  the  three  porticoes  were  all  connected 
together,  and  the  fbui  steps  wnich  ascended  to  the  Uegaroa 
were  cimtiuued  also  along  the  porticoes  of  the  two  win^ 
Bat  here  the  symmetry  of  the  building  ended:  for,  in 
regard  to  Interior  size  and  distribution  of  parts,  the  winga 
were  exceedingly  dissimilar.  In  tbe  northern  or  left  wini^ 
a  porch  of  IS  feet  in  depth  conducted  by  three  doora 
into  a  chamber  of  34  feet  by  26,  the  porch  and  chamber 
thus  occupying  the  entire  spaoe  behina  the  westeni 


,e  westeni  wall*/ 


tlut  iring;  whereM  the  Ronthem  or  ri^t  ning  oonriated 
onlf  tf  ft  pordi  or  gftllei?  of  26  feet  t^  16,  which,  on  the 
6.  and  E.  ndei,  wm  fiinned  by  »  wiiU  connected  vith 
■nd  of  tha  MOM  Ihlckaen  as  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
H«g«ran,  ud,  on  the  W.  side,  had  iti  toof  s^port«d  by 
a  uuMW  piluter,  Btanding  oetwaen  the  N.W.  column 
of  the  wing  and  an  anto,  which  terminated  its  southern 
waU.  In  front  of  the  Bonlhem  or  right  wine  of  the 
Propjhea  there  stood,  so  late  as  the  fear  1676,  the  small 
Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  Athena  Nike,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  ancients  as  the  temple  of  the  Wingless  Vic- 
tory (Niiii;  jnrcpoc),  which  lias  already  been  mentioned 
u  prob^ly  one  of  the  buildings  of  Cimon.  Perbape 
before  the  18th  centniy  this  building  was  palled  down  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  only  remains  of  it — parts  of  the  fiieze 
bnllt  Into  a  wall — which  were  known  in  his  day  were  car- 
ried off  1^  Lord  Elgin,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Hnsenm, 
Id  16SG  carefbl  exc»T*tions  were  made  under  the  directions 
of  Profcarcr  Ba«,  when  not  only  were  the  renuins  of  the 
Propyls*  opened  op  &r  more  clearly  than  iMfore,  bat  also 
nearly  all  the  fragments  of  this  little  temple  of  Victory  were 
discoTwed ;  they  had  been  nsed  for  buildlog  a  Turkish 
battery,  and  so  preserred.  Thus  the  temple  was  at  once 
restored  l^a  reconstmctionoflheort^aal  fragments.  Few 


end  of  the  Acropolis. 

Prom  tha  (Baastroas  termination  of  the  Peloponneeian 
war  to  the  yet  more  fatal  defeat  at  Chsroneia,  the  aichitec- 
toral  history  of  Athens  is  a  blank,  only  interrupted  by  the 

-"n'of  the  Long  Walls  and  the  rebniloing  of  the 

one  of  Pir«eus  by  Conon,  both  of  which  Ead  beoi 
destroyed  by  Lysander.    The  financial  genius  of  the  orator 


brought 
e.  This 
,y.    The 
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nd  other 


fortifications  of  Pir«eus  by  Conon,  both  of  which  OMd  betai 
destroyed  by  Lysander.    The  flnnni-iiil  geni 
Lycurgus,  whose  administration  lasted  from 

replenished  to  some  extent  the  exhausted  i 

oounby.  He  reorganised  her  finance,  he  catali 
rearranged  the  sacred  and  national  treasuries,  an 
ordra  and  efficiency  into  every  department  of  sti 
new  impnlse  made  itself  felt  in  nnilding  aclii 
JMonyaiao  theatre  was  now  fint  completed ;  an 
as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  the  eculptnres 
marbles  recently  uncovered  on  its  site  are  tti 
of  a  very  much  later  age,  yet  we  may  confidently  assume 
Aat  in  sil  material  points  the  theatre  as  we  are  now  able 
to  view  it  represents  the  condition  of  the  bnilding  as  it 
P^^l^,^  stood  in  the  time  of  L;^cur™.  Another  re- 
markable work  which  signalised  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  Panathenaio  Stadium.  On  the  aouthem 
side  of  the  Iliseus,  at  right  angles  to  the  sbeam,  a  hollow 
space  was  scooped  out  of  the  soil,  soma  680  feet  in  lengUi 
and  130  in  breadth.  It  is  possible  that  the  tite  had  been 
used  for  gymnastic  contests  oefore  the  orator's  dme;  it  was 


Herodes  Atticus  finally  to  compl 
place  with  magnificent  seats  of  Peotelic  marble,  tier  upon 
tier,  capable  of  accommodating,  at  the  very  least,  40,000 
epectalors.  An  attempt  was  recoitly  made  to  excavate  the 
Stadium,  but  it  was  found  that  every  tisce  of  antiquity 
had  been  destroyed,  the  marble  having  been  used  as  a 
qnany  fbr  building  parpoase. 

The  administrauon  at  Lycurgns  is  an  important  era  in 
Athenian  architectare ;  fbr  after  his-  time  we  never  seem 
to  hear  of  any  more  buildings  haying  been  reared  by  the 
Athenian  Qovemment  The  beet-known  extant  edifices  of 
(he  period  immediately  following  were  the  work  of  wealthy 
private  peiBons.  Bound  the  eastern  end  of  the 
§fn|^  Acropolis,  suning  from  the  eastern  entrance  of 
"^  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  then  leaving  the  Odeium 
of  Pericles  to  the  left,  and  thence  sweeping  westvatd  to 
the  Agora,  there  ran  a  street  which  formed  a  favorite 
promenade  in  ancient  Athens,  commonly  known  as  the 
''  Street  of  Tripods."  It  gained  this  name  from  the  small 
votive  shrines  which  adorned  it,  supporting  upon  their 
•nmmit  the  bronie  tripods  which  bad  been  obtained  as 
pritea  in  the  choragic  contests.  The  tripods  thus  mounted 
often  themselves  served  as  a  frame  to  some  masterpiece  of 
acalptiir&  such,  tat  example^  ss  the  famous  satyr  of  Prax- 
iteles.   It  had  early  become  the  custom  to  dedicate  the 


still  stands,  and  is  well  known  as  the  monument         _„_. 
of  Lysicrates.    It  bears  the  following  Insorip-   J('lSK?* 
tion  upon  its  architrave: — "Lysicrates,  son  of  nusT^ 
Lysilheides,  of  the  deme  Cicynna,  was  cliot^ 
agus;  the  tribe  Acamantis  nined  Uie  prise  with  a  chorus 
of  boys;  Theon  accompanied  them  upon  the  flute;  Lysiades 
of  Athens  taught  them ;  Etwnetos  was  archon,"    Li  othw 
words,  the  date  of  this  monument  was  33S  B.C.    Fifteen 
years  alter  that  a  somewhat  similar  shrine  was  reared  at  the 
topmoet  summit  of  the  back  of  the  great  theatre,  whtt« 
an  ancient  grotto  was  by  Thrasyllus  converted 
into   a  choragic   monnmenL     The  Bysandne  JfxJUS^ 
Christians   transformed    the   building   into  a  irUoa 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  onder  the  title  of  Pana- 
ghia  Spiliotissa,  or  Our  Ladf  of  the  Orotto.    Early  tiaV' 
elleis  describe  this  little  shnne  as  oonsisting  of  three  pil- 
asten  engaged  in  a  plain  wall,  surmounted  by  sn  inseribed 
architrave :  above  was  supported  a  figure  of  LMoanns,  now 
preeerred,  but  in  a  mnch  injured  stue,  in  Uie  Bntish  Hd- 
senm.   On  the  top  of  the  statne  originally  reslad  die  tripod 
that  fbnned  theprixe  of  Thrasyllus. 

The  Macedonisn  period  again  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Athenian  tepographv,   £|^^ 
Henceforward  almost  every  embellishment  Atn-   pariod. 
ens  received  was  at  the  hands  of  the  various 
foreign  ^rinoee,  whose  tastes  inclined  tbeta  to  patrotuiea 
city  BO  rich  in  historical  aseodaliotH,  and  to  leedy  to  re- 
wtud  each  new  admirer  with  an  equal  tribute  of  servile 
adulation.     But  whatever  decoradoD  die  dty  mJBbt  owe 
to  royal  vanity  or  munificence,  her  conneotion  with  these 
foreign  potentates  brought  her  far  more  of  ii^nry  than 
advantage.      She  became  entangled  in  their   wars,  and 
nsually  found  herself  upon  the  lodng  side. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Athenians  claimed 
their  liberty,  but  they  at  once  had  to  submit  U>  Antipater 
(322  B.C.),  who  placed  a  garrison  in  Munychia.  It  perhape 
was  he  who  defteed  the  ancient  Puyx ;  at  all  events,  from 
this  lime  forward  the  polidcal  oratoiy  of  Athens  became 
silent  for  ever.  In  318  b.o.  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was 
made  governor  of  Athens  by  Gassander,  and  receiTsd  eveiy 
kind  of  homage  from  his  serrlle  sabjeets.  Bot  as  *oom 
ss  the  other  Demetrius,  sumamed  PolioroeCea,  speared 
in  the  Pirseug,  the  Athenians  weloomed  him  with  open 
arms.  For  restoring  to  them  the  fiirms  of  democracy  ha 
wss  extolled  with  abject  aduIatiiHi,  and  had  as^gned  to 
him  a  residence  in  tne  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon 
itself  where  he  proved  the  ssnotuary  of  the  vimn  goddess 
with  unbridled  sensuality.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Antigonta 
at  Ipeos  (301  b.c.1,  Demetrius  fled  from  Athens,  and  an- 
der  Lachares.  the  leading  demw^ue  of  the  time,  the  city 
eqjoyed  the  shadow  of  independence.  But  the  demagogue 
soon  developed  into  a  tyrant,  and  when  Demetrius  reap- 
peared in  296  B.C.  and  beu^^  the  dty,  Lachares  had  to 
fly  from  the  indunadoa  of  the  citizens,  taking  with  him 
the  golden  shields  that  adorned  the  eastern  boat  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  having  rifled  die  chryselephandne  statae 
itself.  Again,  in  263  B.C.,  Athens  endnied  a  long  ai^s 
from  Antigonns  Qonatas,  wlio  hud  waste  the  snrrounding 
country, 
by  Phiiin 


by  Philip  V.  in  200  &0»  who,^tcfaing  his  camp  at  C 
sarra,  destroyed  eTerythiDg  that  lay  aroond — the  tei 
of  Heracles,  the  gymnasium  theie^  and  the  Lyeeiui 


Cyn*- 

.  sracles,  the  gymnasium  theie^  and  the  Lyeeium  as 
well.  At  length,  in  146  B.C-  Qieece  became  a  Boman  pn>v- 
inoe,  and  Athens  snccnmbedpeaoefuIlT  to  the  Boman  y<^e. 

During  the  ioglorions  penod  of  Atnenian  history  which 
has  just  been  sketebed,  several  new  bnildings  were  reared 
hv  the  munificence  of  foreign  princes.  Ptolemy  Phtladel- 
phns  save  his  name  to  a  laive  gymnasium — the  Ptelam&nm 
-—built  by  him  near  the  Theseium.  Attains  I^  king  of 
Pergamus,  erected  a  stoa  on  the  north-east  of  the  Agora, 
and  laid  out  a  nrden  In  the  Academy.  His  iiiii  miiiii, 
Eumenes  II.  [197-169  B.a),  built  another  stoa  near  the 
great  theatre.  Antiochna  £piphanes  designed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Olympinm,  a  woi^  which  was  intempted  by 
his  death. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Bomana  Athens  ei^oyed 
die  privileges  of  a  libera  eiviiat,  u.,  no  garrison  ?^^ 
was  introduced  Into  the  tewn,  no  trilrate  was 
levied  upon  U,  and  the  constitutitm  was  nominally  leA 


levied  upon  it,  and  the 
unallereo.      The  Areopa 


the  Bo«ile  and  Ecdeaia.    The  revlsioo  also  of  the  laws  hj 


Hidfiiu  would,  of  ooone,  introduce  Bome  chuges.  Yet 
it  msf  ean\j  be  nuunUuned  that  Athens  ander  the  Boman 
dominion  wa>  hxMhi  beller  position  th&n  in  the  days  be- 
hn  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Hommiua,  when  the  had 
been  it  the  mercT'  of  each  micceniTe  Macedonian  preten- 
d».  ^M  Bomaot  appear  to  have  Bhown  a  remarkable 
ivpect  for  the  feelinga  of  the  Athenian  people.  It  would 
be  laperflaoai  here  (o  recall  the  warm  expresgioua  of  admi- 


oted  Boman  aa  a  kind  of  pilgrimage.'  One 
J^^        ^«at  diaaaier  Atheiu  did   indeed  undergo  at 

Qie  bands  of  Bome ;  this  was  the  si^  and  plon- 
der  of  the  d^  b;  Sulla  in  the  Hithiidatie  War.  Yield- 
ing to  the  thieats  of  the  king  and  the  represenlatiooB  of 
the  TillainoDE  Aristioa,  the  Atheniain  had  joiued  the  cause 
of  the  king  of  Pontus,  and  Sulla  deliberately  leeolved  to 
-  "jy  his  TOTenge  (Athemeua,  t.  47,  Jdll. ;  Plut.,  StJia, 
After  a  protracted  si^,  in  which  the  inhabitants 

ted  the  extreme  of  &niin&  mocked  at  once  by  the 

intoloice  of  Ariation  within,  and  preteed  by  a  remoiseless 
he  without,  Athens  at  length  was  taken  on  March  1,  86 
B.C.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  (happily  not  the  most 
iniportaDt)  were  orerthrowcL  much  of  the  sacred  treaaore 
~u  riBed  by  the  soldiera,  and  many  works  of  art,  togelhr~ 


ff'M 


alone  would  si 
ory.    "      " 


rfby 
with  the  libtarr  of. Apellicon,  containing  the  collections 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophraetus,  were  carri^  off  by  the  cul- 
UT*l«d  Bulla.  The  lora  of  life  wis  also  great:  large  num- 
heis  were  butchered  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  Agora  of 
CeiamdcDS  flowed  wi^  blood.  We  are  told  that  Bulla 
wn  wont  to  take  credit  for  having  "spared  Athens."  He 
" '    » indeed  destioy  it,  but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 

"  — """  '"  " — n  indelible  stain  upon  his  mem- 

B  exception,  Athena  prospered 
r  the  Boman  rule,  and  stutlenls  from  all  parts  of  the 
Onco-Boman  world  flixJced  thither  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  phiioBophers  and  rhetoricians,  or  to  view  the  count- 
lea  -wqAs  of  art  that  adorned  the  citv.  Athenian  society 
grew  more  and  more  academic  The  current  lone  of 
educated  circles  was  antiquarian  even  to  pedantry.*  The 
iDSCriptioDS  relating  to  the  Boman  period  clearlj  reveal 
to  us  the  chief  iaterests  of  coDtemporaiy  Athenian  life. 
Epitaphs  in  abundance  testify  to  the  SaaiSaiiavla  which 
delighted  in  proper  names  derived  from  deities  and  reli- 

B'ons  ceremonies,*  and  the  pride  of  genealogical  pedantry, 
onorary  decrees  abound  to  justify  the  charge  of  aduladon 
which  was  the  reproach  of  the  later  Athen^ns.  But  the 
commonest  class  of  monuments  are  the  ^mnastic  inscrip- 
tion^ which  give  us  lists  of  the  students Irom  all  quarters, 
who,  while  puisuing  their  studies  at  Athens,  enrolled 
themielvea  at  a  gymnasium,  and  there  had  the  advantage 
of  a  Eodal  lite  and  r^ular  discipline,  which  reminds  one 
nmewhat  of  the  college  system  in  the  English  nniver- 

But  enoogb  has  now  been  said  of  the  condition  of 
Athenian  society  nnder  the  Boman  rule ;  it  is  time  to 
ennmerate  the  enbellishments  which  the  city  leceived 
daring  this  period.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  exact  dale  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicos  of  Cyrrhua  was 
erected,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Varro 
{pt  Se  Riut,  iii.  5  17),  and  is  therefore  older 
,  than  35  b-c,  though  certainly  not  earlier  than 
the  Boman  conqneet.  This  monument,  so  familiar  to 
evoy  scholar,  is  described  by  Vitruvius  (i.  6,  4)  as  an 
ectagonal  tower  of  marble.  It  stands  at  what  anciently 
farmed  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Boman  Agora,  pres- 
oitly  to  be  described.  On  each  &ce,  beneath  the  cornice, 
is  Kulptnred  the  figure  of  the  wind  which  blew  from  the 
eonespondin^  quarter ;  on  the  top  of  the  roof  was  a  ped- 
Mai  sDppoTting  a  bronze  triton  (now  destroyed),  which 
■u  constraolea  to  torn  with  the  wind,  and  to  point  out 
tiie  wiitd'g  quarter  with  a  wand  which  he  held  in  hit  hand. 
The  scnlptored  figures  of  the  winds  are  in  good  preeerva- 
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tion,  though  of  a  declining  period  of  art  Tliey  r< . 
the  four  cardinal  points  and  the  intermediate  quarten 
between  ^ese.  Each  has'  his  emblems :  Boreas,  the  north 
wind,  blows  his  noisy  conch ;  Notut^  the  rainy  sondi  wind, 
bears  bis  water-jar :  Zephyros,  the  west  wind,  has  his  lap 
full  of  flowers,  and  so  on.  Under  each  fignre  are  the 
remains  of  a  sun-dial ;  and  besides  all  these  external  fea- 
tures, the  interior  was  constructed  to  form  a  water-cloct 


supplied  with  water  from  the  spring  at  the  Acropolis  called  , 

Clepsydra.    Thus  in  cloudy  weatier  — ■---'---  

~  led  for  the  dial  and  the  si 


t£er  a  substjtule  was  pro- 


The  Agora  in  Cerameicus  has  already  been  described, 
and  it  was  there  noticed  that  the  name  Cerameicus  often 
appears  to  be  employed  alone  to  denote  the  Agora.  This 
may  be  easily  acoounted  for.  By  the  munificence  of 
Julius  &asar  and  of  Augustus,  a  propjlreum  of  four  Doric 
colnmiu,  wbidk  still  exist,  was  reared  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  Cerameicus  Agora.  The  space  between  the  centim. 
columns  is  about  12  fee^  between  the  side  columns  not 
qniie  6  feet.  Over  the  pediment  is  a  pedestal,  with  an 
inscription  in  honor  of  Lucius  Cssar,  the  grandson  of 
AngustuLwhose  equeetrian  statue  it  appears  to  have  sup- 
ported. This  propyheum  has  by  some  archieolog^ls  been 
regarded  as  a  portico  of  a  tempie  to  Athena  Arcbe^ietis, 
to  whom  we  learn,  from  an  inscription  on  the  architrave, 
that  the  boilding  was  dedicated  out  of  the  moneys  give* 
by  Julius  and  Augustus.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
donbtthat  these  columns  formed  the  entrance  into  a  new 
Agora,  dedicated  to  Athena  Arch^;etis,  juat  as 
it  was  customary  with  the  Bomang  to  dedicate  h™m 
a  forum  to  some  deity,  and  intended  chiefly,  it  Agora. 
would  seem,  for  the  sale  of  the  olive  oil  which 
formed  so  large  and  characLeristic  an  export  from  Athena. 
This  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  leogthy  inscription  (see 
B5ckh,  Cbrp.  Inter.  Ortee.,  No.  355)  which  exists  immedi- 
ately within  the  entrance,  and  contains  an  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  regulating  the  sale  of  oil  and  the  dudes 
payable  upon  it.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  after  the 
erection  of  the  Boman  Agor^  the  old  market  would  1m 

"Tower  of  the  Winds,"  whidi  had  p 
formed,  with  its  useful  timepieces,  an  appropri 

the  north-eastern  extremity.    Themarkel  was  en- 


previooslv  bt 
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closed  by  a  wall,  aod  it  was  reserved  for  Hadrii 
plete  its  decoration  by  building  a  ma^ficent  stoa  on  its 
northern  side.  Augustus  himself  received  the  honor  of  a 
small  circular  shrine  upon  the  Acropoli^  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus and  Boma.  TTn  son-in-law  Anijqia  was  honored 
by  an  equestrian  statue  in  front  of  the  Pcopyltea,  the  pedes- 
tal of  which  still  exists.  The  Agrippeium  was  a  theatre 
erected  by  Agrippa  in  the  Cerameicus.  It  is  possible, 
moreover,  that  the  Siogeneium  —  the  only  gymnasium 
mentioned  in  tbe  Ephebic  inscriptions  of  the  imperial 
period — was  built  about  this  time.  Its  site  has  recently 
been  thought  to  have  been  discovered  about  200  yards  east 
of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds.  Whatever  lioentiousneta 
and  misgovemment  might  mark  the  reign  of  succeeding 
emperors,  they  at  all  events  refrained  from  doing  injury 
to  Athens.  It  bad  beui  proposed  to  finish  the  ff^at  tern 
pie  of  Zeus  Olympius  in  honor  of  Augnslus,  but  the  design 
fell  through,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Uadrian  to  finally 
complete  the  building  of  this  magnificent  temple,  some 
six  centuries  from  the  time  when  the  first  stone  was  laid. 

The  reign  of  Hadrian  made  literally  a  new  „  ..  ^ 
era  in  the  history  of  Athens.'  For  Greece,  and  2lh«^ 
especially  for  Athens,  this  emperor  entertained 
a  passionate  admirarion.  He  condescended  to  hold  the 
office  of  archon  epon^us ;  in  his  honor  a  thirteenth  tribc^ 
Hadrianis,  was  instituted;  and  the  emperor  shared  with 
Zeus  the  title  of  Olymnitw,  and  the  honors  of  the  newly- 
finished  temple.  While,  however,  many  portions  of  the 
city  twre  witness  to  his  munificence,  it  was  in  the  south- 
eastern quarter  that  most  of  his  new  buildings  arose,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Olympium.  This  suburb  was  accord- 
ingly styled  Hadrianopoiis,  or  Kew  Athens,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  old  dty  of  Thesens  and  of  Themistoclea.  The 
arch  of  Hadrian  still  stands  in  a  fairly  perfect  state,  and 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  ancient  town  and  the  new 

tiiD»  for  tbe  old  murksl ;  thaf  liwtjt  inuf  nt  "  tha  Agon."  Vta- 
•ulu  iiiea  both  mirdi  in  their  more  moderD  meuiLiin  i«tpeot<talf. 
•Hanr  lOBCrlbtd  documenta  ire  found,  diled  "from  HadiWl 
Bnt  ridt."    See  DltlenberRBC  Id  CIm  Btrmit,  ISTl,  f.  31S. 
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■obdrii  embellished  bj  Hwlriu).  Oc  the  north-weatem 
front  of  the  Brchitrare  la  the  iiucription  nliP  elf*  'AB^vm 
Oiivlut  i)  wpiv  trili! ;  on  the  Other  front,  ol'I'  tie'  'Alptavoii 
«al  obxt  S^afuf  ir^(.  At  the  same  time  manj  of  the  older 
buildingg  nndenrent  renontion  tt  hii  command.  Nor  was 
hit  boonty  ahown  ia  works  of  baUding  alone.  He  ceded 
to  the  Atheniani  the  island  of  Cephal^a,  and  bcsloved 
upon  them  Urge  preMnta  of  money,  and  an  annnsi  largess 

"tb*  immediate  soooeaon  of  Hadrian  were  gnided  br  his 
example.  AnUHunoi  Hna  oompleted  an  aqnednct  which 
Hadnan  had  commMiced  tot  bringing  water  into  the  town 
from  the  Cephinu.  Ifarens  Anmim  Tisited  Athaia  for 
the  purpose  of  initiation  at  the  Eleurinian  mysteriea. 
„^.  The  lift  of  dislingairfied  penoin  who  made 

^M^  tltemselTes  fiunonaaabendlKSon  of  Athens  may 
be  said  to  close  with  the  mune  of  Herodes  AtU- 
ens  the  ihetoridan.  Herodee  had  cotmted  Marcus  Aure- 
tioi  anto^st  his  pupils,  and  woa  sure-  of  a  distinguished 
oreer  at  Some ;  but,  like  the  friend  of  Cicero,  he  preferred 
the  more  peaceful  atmosphere  of  Greece,  uid  took  the  sur- 
name of  Attiona.  His  ambition  was  to  eicet  as  a  sophist, 
tet  he  owed  his  ftme  yet  more  to  the  enormous  wekllh  he 
inherited  from  his  &ther,  which  he  spent  in  works  of  pub- 
lic munificence.  Various  towns  of  Greece  and  even  of 
Italy  were  enriched  by  his  bounty,  but  Athens  most  of  all. 
In  addition  to  Iiis  manr  other  tt^efactioDS,  two  architec- 
tural works  in  particular  immortalized  his  name.  One 
was  the  Stadinm,  which  he  adorned  with  magnificent  mar- 
ble aeats.  The  other  was  the  Odeium  (see  PauBan.,Tii.  20), 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  under  the  south-west 
of  the  Acropolis.  An  odelum  resembled  a  theatre  in  ita 
general  plsn  and  the  purposes  it  served :  it  differed  appa- 
rently in  being  roofed  in.  The  andeat  theatres  were  open 
to  the  Aj :  bat  the  most  remarkable  featare  (^  this  ode- 
inm,  built  by  Herodcs  in  honor  of  his  deceased  wife  Re- 
gillft,  was  ils  roof  of  cedar,  fr^menla  of  which  were  actu- 
ally discovered  in  the  excavations  made  np(m  this  site 


It  is  a  fortunate  drcumstance  that  the  best 
and  only  extant  account  of  ancient  Athena  came 
from  the  pen  of  a  traveller  who  visited  the  city 
ioBt  at  the  time  when  the  monificenoe  of  Hadrian  and  of 
Herodes  had  left  nothingmore  to  be  added  to  ils  embellish' 
menu  The  Odeiam  of  B^lla,  indeed,  had  not  been  com- 
menoed  when  Pausanias  visited  Athens,  and  he  descrilKB  it 
later  on  in  bis  seventh  book.  We  maj  place  his  tour 
through  Atheoi  atMmt  the  year  170  A..D.  His  manner  of 
description  is  as  methodical  as  a  modem  guide-book,  and 
his  vety  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  endless  master- 

Eiecea  of  Grecian  art  prevent  him  from  covering  his  pa^es, 
ke  some  modem  toaiiBts,  with  rapturous  word-painting 
and  expressions  of  delight.  He  be^ns  his  account  of 
Athena  (bk.  i.  ch.  i.-ii.  }  1)  with  a  descri^ion  of  the 
Firceoa  and  the  harbors,  and  his  first  tour  is  along  the 
toad  from  Phslemm  to  the  citr.  where  he  enters  by  the 
Ilonian  gat^  within  which  he  nnds  a  monument  to  the 
Amazon  Antiope.  In  his  next  tour  (ch.  ii.  {  2-ch.  v.}  he 
snppoees  us  to  start  again  f^m  Pineeus  and  approach  the 
tiij  aloDK  the  remains  of  the  Long  Walls.  Thos  entering 
the  city  by  the  I^man  gate,'  he  conducts  us  along  the 
nothem  side  of  the  old  Ag'va  (which  he  styles  the  Cera- 
mmcus),  describing  all  the  buildings  that  occur  npon  the 
way,  from  the  Btoa  Banlous  and  anotlier  itoa  near  iL 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Zeus  Elentheriue^  in  an  eaatwatd 
directiiHi  past  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrons,  the  Hetronm, 
the  Bonleuterinm,  and  Tholus,  and  other  bnUdinKS,  which 
lay  at  the  northern  and  norih-easlem  fbot  of  the  Areo- 
n^ns.  His  walk  ends  with  the  mention  of  the  temple 
Euclda  and  the  Eleusininm.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Pansaniaa  here  introduces  an  account  of  the  fountain  Bn- 
neacnmns  and  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core,  which 
ereij  ardiBolopst  hitherto  has  placed  near  the  Uusns,  in 
the  sonth-eastem  extremity  of  the  dty.*  In  his  next  walk 
(ch.  xiv.  j  5-xviii.  i  3),  having  already  described  the 
lonth  side  of  the  Cerameicos  Agora,  he  starts  again  from 
the  Stoa  Ba^leina,  describes  the  buildings  on  the  west 
and  north  of  the  Agora,  and  then  enters  the  newor  Boman 

<  Curttni  imd  otben  are  prabiblr  mlitikui  In  ■npposlni  tha  Dlpr- 
hm  to  ba  tbe  nts  lnlsDd«d  br  Pnowulu. 
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Agora.  In  this  tonr  he  mentions  the  altar  of  Mercv,  tha 
gymnasinm  of  Ptolemy,  the  Theseium,  the  temple  of 
Aglaums,  and  the  Prrcaneiam,  In  his  next  walk  he 
starts  from  the  Piytsneium,  and  proceeding  eastward  (<^ 
xviii.  I  4,  xix.),  he  mentions  the  temples  of  Sarapia  and 
of  Beithnia,  until,  leaving  the  eastern  Mtd  of  the  Acropo> 
lis  at  some  distance  on  his  right  hand,  he  paasea  throngh 
the  arch  of  Hadrian,  and  describee  the  Olympium  and  the 
other  buildings  of  tnat  emperor.  This  tonr  included  th« 
temple  of  Aphrodite  tii  Kfiroit,  the  Cynosan^,  the  Sta- 
dium, and  other  buildings  on  both  sides  of^the  Uiseus. 
For  his  next  walk  he  returns  again  to  the  I^taneiom  (clu 
xx.-ziviii.  i  3),  and  enten  the  Street  of  Tripods,  whidi 
leads  him  to  the  temple  and  theatre  of  Dionysus,  which  he 
describes.  Thus  be  at  length  reaches  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  entering  through  the  Propytoa,  he 
describes  in  order  each  abject  which  adorned  the  summit, 
with  an  accuracy  fully  borne  out  by  recent  exesTationa. 
His  Ust  walk  in  Athens  [ch.  xxviii.  J  4,  xxix.  1  1]  con- 
ducts us  through  tlie  various  buildings  at  the  western  base 
of  the  ActopoBs.  Prom  the  temple  of  the  Semme  he  passes 
to  theconrt  of  the  Areopagus,  and  themeotionof  this  leads 
him  to  speak  of  the  other  judicial  courts  of  Athens.  The 
rest  of  his  first  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
Buhnrbs  of  Athens — the  Academy,  the  sacred  way  to  Eleu- 
sis,  Ac.,  and  the  topography  of  Attica  in  general. 

A  few  words  may  suffice  to  describe  the  ulti- 
mate &te  of  Athens.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  Sj|Smi°J?* 
the  northern  barbarians  first  appeared  in  the  aSuu. 
north  of  Greece,  where  they  laio  si^e  to  Thee- 
salonica.  This  extraordinary  apparition  having  alarmed 
all  Greece,  the  Athenians  restored  their  dty  wall,  which 
Sulla  had  dismantied,  and  otherwise  placed  the  town  in  a 
state  of  deface  sufficient  to  secure  it  against  a  eo^cf»> 
motn.  But  under  Gallienus,  the  next  emperor,  Auieoa 
was  beeieged,  and  the  archonahlp  abolished,  npon  which 
the  strat^oe  or  general,  who  had  previously  acted  as  in- 
spector of  the  Agora,  became  the  chief  magistrate.  Under 
Claudius  the  city  was  taken,  but  recovered  soon  afterwards. 
Conatantine  the  Great  gloried  in  the  title  of  General  of 
Athens,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  expressed 
high  satis&ction  on  obtuoin^  from  the  jpeople  the  honor 
of  a  statue  with  an  inscription,— a  distmction  wfaiiji  he 
acknowledged  by  sending  to  the  city  a  yearly  gratuity  of 
grain.  He  also  conferred  on  the  governor  of  Attioa  and 
Atliena  the  title  of  Xtyat  Aouj,  or  Gnmd  I>ake,  which  soon 
became  hereditary ;  and  his  son  Constans  bestowed  several 
islands  on  the  dt^,  in  order  to  supply  it  with  com.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosiua  L,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  4lh 
century,  the  Ooths  laid  waste  Theesalv  and  £pirus ;  but 
Theodorusj  general  of  the  Oroeka,  acted  with  so  much  pra- 
dence,  that  he  saved  the  Greek  dties  from  pillage  and  the 
inhabitants  from  captivity,  a  service  which  was  most  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  But  this  deliverance  proved  only 
temporary.  The  &tal  period  was  now  fast  approaching, 
and,  in  a  real  barbarian,  Athens  waa  doomed  to  experience 
a  conqueror  yet  more  remorseless  than  Sulla.  This  was 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who,  under  the  emperois  Arca- 
diuB  and  Honorios.  overran  both  Ital^  and  Greece,  sack- 
ing, pillaging,  and  destroying.  Never,  indeed,  did  the  tarj 
even  of  baruirian  conquest  discharge  itself  in  a  fiercer  or 
more  desolating  tompesL  The  Peloponncaian  dties  were 
OTertumed:  Araadia  and  Iiaoedtemon  were  both  laid  waste ; 
thegulfsof  Lepanio  and  .dVina  were  illuminated  with  the 
fiames  of  Coriiiui ;  and  the  Athenian  matrons  were  dramd 
inchainstosatisfythebrutaldesiresof  thebarbarians.  Tbo 
invaluaUe  tieasuree  of  antiquity  were  removed ;  stately  and 
munificent  stmcturee  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  min ;  and 
Athens,  stripped  of  tbe  monuments  of  her  andrat  splen- 
dor, was  compared  by  Synesius,  a  writer  of  that  ag^  to  a 
victim  of  which  the  liody  h^  been  consumed,  snd  the  skin 
only  remained. 

Aflar  this  dreadful  visitation  Athens  sank  into  indgnlf- 
icance,  and  became  as  obscure  aa  it  had  ouoe  been  illustri- 
}us.    We  are  indeed  informed  that  the  dties  of  Hellas 

earthquake,  and  those  of  Athens,  which  had  ^en  into 
decay  throngh  age.  But  flxim  the  time  of  thia  emperor  a 
chaam  of  nearly  seven  centuries  ensues  in  lis  liistory ;  ex- 
cept that,  about  the  year  1130,  it  furnished  Boger,  the  first 
king  of  Bidly,  with  a  number  of  artificers,  who  there  in- 
tiodnoed  the  cxdtute  of  silk,  which  afterwards  paaed  into 


n>e  wonw,  it  imii  mii,  lud  b«ai  broaght  from  IndU 
..   ..  Htantinople  u  tba  reign  of  JostiniuL 

Doomad,  i^pMOotlj,  to  become  the  piey  of  eTer7  ipculer, 
AtlMoa  aolu  emmca  from  obllTioa  In  the  13th  otatair, 
nndec  Bddwin  mm  U(  cinaadan,  at  >  time  irheit  It  waa 
bskgwi  bgr  *  «a«nl  of  Theodora*  Lucmn,  the  Oredc 
tmperot.  In  1427  it  ma  takca  hf  Saltan  Amnnth  IL; 
botMuetlmvaftennTdBitiraareooTered  from  the  infidel* 
bf  aDothar  bodr  of  craaadeia  nhdei  the  muqnia  of  Hont- 
Inntt^  n  poircrml  baron  of  the  Weal,  who  bMtowed  iL  along 
mlh  nebca.  on  Otho  da  U  Booh^  one  of  hi*  principal 
fcllowen.  For  k  eonaiderable  time  both  citiea  were  sot- 
cmed  b;  Otho  and  hii  dwwndanl*,  with  tbe  title  of  dntca ; 
but  bow  nnable  to  iwintMn  themaalw  in  thur  Qreek 
nriacipafi^,  the;  were  at  length  aaixeeded  bj  Waller  of 
Brienn^  whiv  ■<>■>*>  *Am  hia  auooeanon,  waa  expelled  b; 
hla  new  anltjeol^  aided  br  the  Spaniuds  of  Calakinia.  The 
next  mien  of  Atheiia  were  the  Acd^uoli,  an  opulent  '"~ 
ilr  4^  Fteittoat,  in  wboae  powMaion  it  remained  until  liuu, 
wWiitwwUkenbf  Omu,  ■  general  of  Uahomet  II.,Bna 
Ihna  Ml  a  aecond  tune  into  l&e  haadi  of  (be  barfaaiiane. 
nte  Tictoiioa*  aaltan  tattled  a  Mahometan  colotrr  in  hia 
new  ooaqneat^  which  he  inoocpoisted  with  the  Ottoniaii 
entire;  and  Aihen^  *■  well  aa Greece,  continued  to  fbrm 
an  mtecral  part  ot  Ibe  Turtatb  dominimi^  ontil  itw  tn«^ 
of  Adnanojda  in  1829,  Ibilowinir  np  the  providonB  and 
atipnlaliona  of  the  treaty  of  I<oDdon,  7th  J11I7, 1827,  ««tab- 
liaked  widUn  certaia  umils  the  new  atate  ot  Oreeo^  of 
whidi  AthcDB  ia  now  the  coital. 

From  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  oonqueat  to 
■™<n  (^^  GommoicemeDt  of  the  ioamreotion  in  1821, 
Athena  waa  only  known  in  IkistoiT  hv  two  at< 
tonpla,  on  the  port  of  the  Venetiane,  to  ezpel  the  Turk* 
and  make  themaelrea  maateta  of  the  d^.  The  fiiat  ot 
tiiaae  took  place  In  1484,  only  nine  jean  afUr  it*  c^>tnre 
by  the  Oamaulia,  and  proved  an  entite  biliue.  But  the 
Momid,  whidi  waa  nndertaken  in  1SS7,  more  than  two  oen- 
tnriw  later,  was  crowned  with  ■  tempomrr  and  hXtl  boo 
liiai  In  the  mtnith  of  September  of  that  year.  Count 
KOoIgnBark,  a  Swede  in  the  aerrioe  of  Venice^  having  dia- 
emba^ed  at  the  FirMoa  a  force  of  8000  foot  and  870  fioiae, 
fuming  put  of  the  armantent  under  Fianoeaco  Horoeini, 
afterwarJadDflCkmarched  to  Athena,  and  having  munmoned 
Ike  dtadel  without  efibc^  he  ereOed  a  baUerj  of  heavj 
ordnance  on  tbe  hill  of  the  ^jx,  and  placing  two  mortan 
near  the  lAtin  convent  at  theweatern  fcMDt  of  the  Acropo- 
lis bMnbarded  it  for  Bevenl  days.     The  fire  of  the 


s  continued, 

withoot  Intermiaaica,  to  throw  abeib  into  the  dtadeL  The 
ceoaeqiiaKe  waa,  that  the  beautiful  little  temple  of  Nike 
AptaDV^  the  Mtte  ot  which  ia  now  in  the  Bfitish  Mu 
—  I  completely  destroyed  by  the  breachins  batteij 


•tains  batteij:  and 
jured  by  the  bunt- 


the  Parthenon,  beudea  being  greatly  inii 

ing  of  the  ghelli,  waa,  towaraB  the  doae  of  the  attack, 

''~iatrait inniecei  by''  '    ' 

.  which  reduced  the 
min^  threw  down  tbe  whole  of  the  wall  el  the  et 
tremity,  and  jnedpilated  to  the  ground   every 
the  eaalem  jtediment.    The  western  extremity  waa  fortu- 
nately leai  unured,  and  a  part  of  the  OpUthodomoa 
Mill  left  itandmg,  together  with  some  of  the  lateral  colui 
of  the  peiii^le  acjioining  to  the  cell.    But  the  shock 
nnertheleat  abundantly  disastrooa ;  and  when  the  Tarka 
afterwards  rt^ained  poacmion  of  the  citadd  [from  which, 


n  thla  oceawon,  they  were  ex{>eUed)^  they  did  all  in  their 
loo<Hnpleta  the  deslniction  which  the  Veietiaoa  had 
_  looalr  oegun,  by  defiunuR,  mutilating,  or  burning  for 
lime'every  fragment  of  the  edi&je  within  Uieir  reach. 


the  Turks  into  the  dtadel,  tbc7  ertabUabed  a  strict  blockade 
«f  liw  fill  li  aw  which  was  continued  until  the  advance  of 
the  fttb*  at  the  head  of  4000  men  induced  th«n  to  aban- 
dco  their  cnttfpriae,  and  fly,  with  the  Athenian)^  to 
Salamis  and  .fgina.  Two  months  aitenrards,  the  Pasha 
iaving  left  Athens  to  tbe  defence  of  1500  men,  the  Greeks 
again  Ttntauad  to  attack  the  town,  and  ancceeded  in  oblig- 
ing tiie  Tmka  to  aedc  reftige  in  tbe  dtadel,  which  they 
fbrthwith  delersiined  to  besiege:  but,  from  ignorance  and 
want  of  meanly  no  progress  wnalever  was  made  in  the 
apoaliaa  nntU  the;  obtamed  pcascaaioo  of  tlie  well  which 


11 

supplied  the  ganisoo  with  water,  irtien  the  Turks  agreed  la 
capitulate  upon  condition  of  bung  immediately  eiimarked 
with  their  fiunilies  and  sent  to  Aaa  Uinor.  Ou  varioua 
preteooea,  liowever,  embarkation  wai  delaved  from  time  to 
time;  and  whea  intelligenae  at  Icmgth  arrived  that  a  la^a 
Turuah  force  was  advantung  apon  Athene  the  Palkari, 
inalead  of  manning  Ihe  walls  and  preparing  ibr  a  vigorona 
defsBOC^  mahed  in  a  body  to  the  honaea  whoa  the  pmonen 
were  confined,  and  oommviced  an  indiscriminate  Hiaaaore. 
For  this  atrodt^  it  is  no  pailialion  In  remembw  that  Ih* 
Qredi  diararter  had  monlly  ■nfierad  from  centuries  of 
servitude  and  that  thm  bad  larrible  arrean  of  vengnanca 
to  exact  The  tiiird  siege  was  laid  by  tbe  Turks  in  1828. 
The  Gre^  had  left  a  strong  Karrison  in  the  Aeropdl^ 
with  providons  for  several  monUi* ;  and  a  spring  of  watN 
havii^  been  discovered  in  ttie  cave  of  Pan,  and  ^doaed  b; 
Odysseus  within  Ihe  defences  of  tbe  dtadd,  there  was  no 
danmi  of  Its  Itung  starved  into  a  sarrender.  But  tlis 
Tarts  having  established  batteries  near  the  Pnyx  and  on 
the  hill  of  we  Muieinm,  and  liaving  drawn  a  line  of 
trraehes  round  the  dtadel,  with  the  view  of  intercepting 
all  communication  bMween  the  besi^ed  and  the  Greek 
army.thegarrisonwas  hard  pressed;  and  although  ColoneJ 
Fabvler  tnoceeded  in  forcing  his  wa/  throu^  the  Turkiah 
lines  with  600  men  and  a  supplv  of  ammunition,  and  thoa 
B0brding  immediate  rdie^  vet  the  total  defM  of  the  Greek 
amy  nnder  General  Churcn  at  the  battle  of  Athens,  foughl 
in  the  hope  of  rusing  the  siege,  led  soon  afterwards  to  the 
sunender  of  the  Aci^wlia,  Which  remained  in  the  hands  ot 
tbe  Turka  until  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

In  1812  Athens  oonld  boast  of  a  nopnlation 
of  12,000  Ronls,  bat  during  the  war  the  greater  ^]^u^ 
pan  of  the  dly  was  laid  in  ruina,  and  most  of 
the  InhahilantB  were  dlipeised.  In  1634  it  was  dedarea 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Great  exertions 
have  been  made  since  then  to  reston  the  d(; ;  streets  have 
been  opened,  levdled,  widened;  the  indent  aewers  have 
been  cleared  and  reiMured,  and  the  macshea  of  Cephisos 
drained.  Excavations  of  ancient  sites  and  boildlnga  have 
been  carried  onl,  cbieBv  trough  tiie  efforts  of  the  Aich- 
■iolK[icat  Sodetr  of  Athena,  but  the  aatiquaries  and 
scfaotars  of  all  Europe  have  anxionaly  watched  thdr  eo- 
deavon,  and  France  and  Prussia  have  vied  with  Gnat 
Britain  in  the  prosecution  of  Athenian  discovery.  The 
Tbeeeium  has  become  a  treasury  of  andent  scnlpbire,  and 
a  new  archeolog^cal  museum  has  been  also  erected  to  con- 
the  ever-increasiug  si  '        ■     ■  ■        ■  -■ 

the  highest  part  of  tbe  gentle  eminence  which  risefl  from 
the  level  of  the  Ilissas  and  Cephisos  towards  Lyobettos. 
The  XJniveraity  (iroiwirurrf/uov)  was  founded  in  1837,  and 
nnmbeia  over  1200  students,  wnile  its  staff  of  62  profmson 
includes  the  names  of  aonje  of  the  moat  learned  Greek 
ardueologists  in  Europe.  In  bet,  the  schools  and  otha 
educational  inadtutiouB  of  Athena  are  very  numerous,  and 
thoroughlr  efficient  The  archnologdcal  Journala  of  AtboN 
are  full  of  information  concerning  the  progreee  of  excava- 
tions, and  publish  the  texts  of  newly  discovered  Inscri[^ 
tions.  Tbe  po^iuladon  in  1871  was  over  48,000,  exduaiva 
of  the  papulation  of  the  Pir«eus,  which  wootd  bring  the 
total  np  to  about  60,000.  The  harbor  is  visited  b^  shin 
of  all  nations.  A  nulway  connects  tiie  Pineeus  with  the 
dty,  and  enteiB  the  andent  (own  about  half-way  between 
the  site  of  the  Dipylum  and  Pinean  gates.  The  terminus 
stands  in  the  midst  of  what  once  waa  the  Agora  in  Ceram- 
dcua.  The  prindpal  street  is  Hermes  Street,  running 
from  west  to  east,  a  little  north  of  tbe  lerminn^  until  il 
reaches  the  royal  palace.  Two  other  good  streets,  Athena 
Street  and  .£olaa  Street,  travene  this  at  right  angles.  The 
other  BtreelB,  with  the  exception  of  Stadium  Street  on  the 
N.E.,  between  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  Univend^, 
ore  generally  narrow  and  wiitding.  Allogetha*,  Athens, 
tike  the  rest  of  Oreeoe^  U  in  a  condition  of  increasing 
prosperity,  and  reaps  the  blesungs  of  freedom.  It  is  true 
that  in  our  own  coantry  (he  ardent  philhelleniam  of  for^ 
^ewa  ago  has  cooled  down,  and  Greece  is  no  loDgM  an  ob- 
ject of  papular  and  sentimental  admiration.  Yet  new 
did  the  scnolars  of  Europe  turn  with  keener  test  to  the 
study  of  her  andent  monumendi ;  and  if  Attica  wei« 
deared  for  ever  of  brigands,  and  furnished  witii  satiabdory 
roads,  then  in  numbeis  tenfold  greater  than  now  would 
reverent  travellers  from  the  west  of  Europe  delight  n 


ATHENS— ATHLETIC  SSORXa 


Ths  follawing  ve  Mine  at  the  mcxt  impiirtBiit  worki  on  thi 
nU  ant  I— Leak*'!  Topogrnpl^  cf  Atluni  i  VoTiMworOi't  Adktiu 
omI  Auiaa  j  Bnrdui'l  &D$rrasAu  »■  fMteluntaiui,  mud  uiioli 
"  Athena "  in  PwiIt'i  Stat-Sue^icplidu,  3d  ad. ;  B.  Cnrtin^i 
AtHtlu  Sludit»i  Iljtr'i  Aiuitut  Allkrttj  Wxhinintli'*  Bit 
Aoill  AUuH  in  jHOriJUML  (■.  L.  K.) 

ATHENS,  the  nuno  of  seTeral  towna  in  th«  United 
States  of  AmeriCk,  th«  chief  of  which  ue  the  fbllowiuR: — 
(1.)  The  capital  of  a  couDtj  of  the  same  name  in  the  B.E. 
of  the  Bt&te  of  Ohio,  finely  gitualed  on  the  Hocking  Baver. 
It  Ib  the  Beat  of  the  Ohio  univenitT,  which  was  founded  in 
1804.  Population  of  county,  23,768.  (2.)  The  capit&l  of 
Clarke  coua^,  Georgia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Oconee 
Kver.  It  ii  the  seat  of  the  Oeorgift  univenitj',  which  yne 
founded  iu  1801,  and  the  central  town  of  a  large  cotton- 
growing  district   Fopnlbtiou  in  1870, 4261,  of  i^om  IS67 

ATHEBTON,  or  Chowbeht,  a  township  in  the  pariah 
of  Leigh  and  hundred  of  West  Derby,  in  Lancashire,  200 
miles  Bota  Lcmdon.  It  is  one  of  those  places  which  have 
grown  to  wealth  and  po^ulousnen  through  the  extension 
of  the  ootlfHi  tnde.  Besides  its  IWilories,  it  has  collieries 
and  ironworks.    Fopnlation  in  1871,  7631. 

ATHLAB,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  rabbi  and  printer  at 
Amsterdam,  whose  editions  uf  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  noted 
for  the  genent  correcUiees  of  the  texL  Although  be  was  a 
learned  Hebraist,  there  are  occasional  errors  in  the  points, 
sspedallv  in  the  edition  of  IMI,  but  many  of  these  were 
corrected  in  that  of  1667.  He  also  printed  several  editions 
of  the  Bible  in  the  corrapted  Hebrew  spoken  br  the  Jews 
of  Bpain,  Qermanj,  Poland,  and  England.  He  died  in 
1700. 

ATHLETJB  {iBXirral),  among  the  Oreeks  and  Bomang, 
was  the  designation  of  persons  who  contended  for  prises 
l^iBia)  in  the  public  ssjnee,  eiclusive  of  musical  and  other 
ooat«sls.  where  bodil]'  strangth  was  not  called  into  play, 
though  here  also  the  word  was  sometimes  applied,  and  it  wis 
even  extended  to  horses  which  had  won  a  race,  and  again 
metaphorically,  e.g.,  to  persons  who  had  exerted  themselves 
in  good  deeds  (aijAfrof  ruv  xcMni  Ipyuv),  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  was  restricted  so  as  to  exclude  those  who, 
for  mere  eiarcii  '"'  -->■•■  ' 
Used  in  the  dai 

name  was  ifoyi       , _       __.    ..._    ._.  

necessary  in  the  later  period  of  Oreek  history,  when 
tnuned  athletes  liecame  a  profemonal  class  (400-300  b.  c). 
Yet  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  prizes  themselves  whidi 
led  men  to  devote  their  lives  to  athletic  exercises.  That 
was  at  most  very  insignificant.  Bnl  &om  the  heroic 
legends  of  competitions  for  priiea,  such  as  those  at  the 
obsequies  of  Patr6clus  {Iliad,  xxiiL  257,  /oO.),  from  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  four  national  games  of  Qreece  (the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  IstWian,  with  the  local 
PuiatlieniE*  at  Athens),  and  from  the  high  social  position 
of  the  competiloia  in  early  times,  there  gradually  Mcame 
attached  to  victory  in  one  of  theae  games  so  mudi  gloir, 
that  the  townsm«i  of  a  victor  were  ready  to,  and  frequently 
did,  erect  a  statue  to  him,  receive  him  in  triumph,  and 
care  for  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life^  Against  specially 
trained  athlelce  the  better  class  of  ddiens  refused  to 
aompete.  and  the  lists  of  the  public  games  being  thus  leA 
practically  open  only  to  professionals,  training  became 
more  a  matter  of  system  and  study,  particolarly  in  regard 
to  diet,  which  was  rigorously  prescribed  for  the  athletes 
1^  a  public  functionary,  styled  the  Aleiptea,  who  also  had 
to  salve  theb  bodies  when  piactinng.  At  wm  time  thedr 
principal  food  consisted  of  Ireeh  ^eese,  dried  tea,  and 
whealen  bread.  Afteiwaids  meat  was  introduced,  gene- 
rally beef  or  pork;  but  the  bread  and  meat  were  taken 
iei»rately.  the  former  at  breakfast  (A/iumiv),  the  latter  at 
dinner  (itlmmi).  Except  in  wine,  the  quantity  was 
anlimited,  and  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  heavy  weights 
(^opclf  i0}jrTal]  must  have  been,  if  such  stories  as  those 
sjmut  Milo  are  tme,  enormous.  Cases  of  death  from 
apaplex7  are  not  unknown  amon^  them.  The  Tarendne 
Icons  waa  an  example  of  the  strKtesI  abstinence.  Their 
lutmctim  consisted,  besides  the  ordinary  ^mnastic 
exercises  of  the  palntnL  in  canying  heavy  loa^  lifdug 
weights,  bending  iron  rods,  striking  at  a  suspended  leather 
■ack  (i^invDr)  filled  with  sand  or  flour,  taming  bulla,  Ac 


Boxers  had  to  pracUae  delving  the  ground,  to  strem^en 
their  npper  limbs.  The  competitions  open  to  ^letea 
""*"  '"  "'—ing,  leaping,  throwing  the  ducns,  wrestlings 
le  jPancratiom,  or  combination  of  boxing  and 


boxing,  and  thePancratiom,  oi 

wrestling.  Victory  in  this  lain  km*  lue  utg»a»  acuicTe- 
ment  of  an  athlete,  and  wis  reserved  only  for  men  of 
extraordinai7  strength.  The  competitors  were  naked, 
having  their  bodies  salved  with  oil.  Boxers  wore  tha 
aeatiM,  (.«.,  strajM  of  leather,  round  the  wrisU  and  fore- 
arms, with  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  fls^  which  was  aom»- 
times  employed  with  great  barbarity.  An  athlete  could 
begin  his  career  is  a  boy  in  the  oonlcets  set  apart  fbr  boya. 
He  oould  appear  again  as  a  yoath  against  his  equals,  aiid 
though  always  unsuccessful,  could  go  on  competing  dll  the 
age  of  3S,  when  he  wae  debarred,  it  being  assumed  that 
dUr  this  period  of  life  he  could  not  improve.  It  some- 
times bapp«ied  that  an  athlete  would  agree  to  allow  hie 
rival  to  win ;  but  for  that  and  other  cases  of  disbonea^  a 
fine  was  impoaed,  and  the  money  expoided  in  erecting 
statues,  called  ZitiTc,  widi  warning  inaenptions.  The  moat 
celebrated  of  the  Qreek  athletes  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  are  Milo,  Hippoathenee^  Polydamas,  Promai- 
chus,  and  Olaucua.  Cyraie,  &moua  in  the  time  at  I^ndar 
for  its  athletes,  appears  to  have  still  maintained  its  rmnita- 
tion  to  at  least  uie  time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat ;  for  in 
the  British  Museum  are  to  be  seen  dx  prise  visea  carrie^l 
off  from  the  games  at  Athens  by  natives  of  that  district. 
These  vsses,  found  in  the  tombs,  probablj;,  of  the  winners, 
are  made  of  clay,  and  painted  on  one  side  with  a  repra- 
sentation  of  the  contest  in  whidi  they  were  won,  and  an 
the  other  side  with  a  figure  of  I^lss  Athena,  with  an 
inscription  telling  where  they  were  gained,  and  ir 


Among  (be  Bomans,  fond  as  tbey  were  of  exhibitions  of 
phyBical  skill  and  strength,  the  prefesuon  of  athletes  waa 
entirely  an  eiotic,  and  was  even  under  the  empire  with 
difficulty  transplauled  from  Greece.  The  svatem  and  the 
athletes  themselves  were  always  purely  Qreek.     (a,  b.  v.) 

ATHLETIC  SPORTa  Althoiigh  this  term  is  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  ancieint  Qiirrai^  the  derivation 
does  not  exactly  indicate  its  present  meaning,  insamueh 
as  our  modem  athletes  are  distinctly  defined  to  be  amiteurs, 
in  contradistinction  to  profenionaJs.  In  heA,  the  former 
pursue  the  agonistic  art,  and  should  be  s^led  "  sgonisdcs," 
if  we  may  M  allowed  to  invent  sooh  a  word,  tather  than 
athlUcs.  How  the  pastime  came  to  be  thus  named  in 
Britain  some  fifteen  years  ago  it  is  hatd  to  say.  Till  about 
1860,  all  exercises  wherein  the  feet  played  the  prindpol  part 
were  rightly  styled  "  pedestrianism."  Up  to  tnat  p^oa  all 
priiok  whether  contended  for  by  amateurs  or  proKutmals, 
were  mvariablv  in  money.  As  the  practice  ot  the  pastime^ 
however,  rapidly  spread  amon^ the  former,  it  wis  naturaUr 
found  they  were  loth  to  compete  on  the  same  terms  with,  and 
for  similar  trophies  as,  die  latter.  Hence  arose  the  modern 
definition  of  an  amateur  athlete,  vis.,  "  Any  person  who 
has  never  competed  in  an  open  competition,  or  for  public 
money,  or  for  admissicai  money,  or  with  profesdonals  for  a 
prize,  ptihlic  money,  or  admission  money ;  nor  has  ever  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  tau^t  or  assisted  in  the  pursuit 
of  athletio  exercises  is  a  means  of  livelihood;  nor  is  a 
mechani<^  artisan,  or  laborer."  The  moment  this  defini- 
tion WIS  brought  into  force  a  wide  barrier  arose  between 
the  two  claBsee,  and  amateurs  ceieed  to  compete  for  money 
prizes  amongst  themselves,  or  against  professionals,  <hi  anr 
Cermsj  nnless  they  were  willing  to  forfeit  their  status.  A 
generic  term  wss  required  for  the  new  pasdme,  and  in  lien 
of  a  better  it  was  entitled  "  athletic  sports,"  snd  its  votaries 
"  athletes."  Henoe  the  haphaiard  origin  of  the  name.  The 
birthplace  of  the  modem  jMstime  was  undoubtedly  the  great 
universities  and  the  military  and  pnblic  schools.  Cricket 
has  alwa^  been  jnstiv  considered  the  national  game  <rf' 
Great  Britain  during  the  summer  months,  and  football  EUla 
the  same  position  in  the  winter,  For  a  month  or  six  weeks 
'  and  autumn  the  weather  and  condition  of  the 
re  in  a  transition  state,  and  fit  for  neither  of  theae 
psstimes,  snd  slhletio  sports  step  in  and  appropriately  fill 
■'      -   -  -•      Royal  Military 


I  sprmg  a 


i  vacuum.  About  the  year  1812  (he  Royal  Military 
i^llege  at  Sandhimt  inaugurated  modem  ntnledc  sports ; 
but  £e  example  was  not  followed  dll  about  1840,  when 
Rugbv  School,  Eton  College,  Harrow  School,  Shrew^ury 
Boyal  School,  and  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwidi, 
came  to  the  front.   Fifteen  years  later  collie  meedngs  had 
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EcMiMtaa  anmi 
Htica  of  KBtlteriiii 
Oolkge  Ud  the  vu 


Loadoo,  whilst  Ghellenh&m 
Kialiab  pablio  Bchooli.  After 
'  -  Oxford  IT.  Cmmbridge 

ad  is  jnitly  oonaideral 
if  the  vbole  jmt,  the  fntemt  shown 
w  of  ipectAton  bilng  littl^  if  uiTthing, 
iHithau  Bttheaiuuial  boat  nee  between  th«  lame  two  KsU 
of  leunlDtf.  Two  jeui  Iftler  th^  ■n■^^»^  TiTnirtimr  chAD^ 
piooihip  tmetfaigwu  fbonded  ki  London,  when  th«Oxfonl 
nd  Gunbridge  Tielon  meet  rctirewnUtiTM  from  kII  parts 
of  the  United  Eluidoai,  and  CMiland  for  the  "Mae 
libandi"  of  the  Tanou*  emtL  The  iniDdpel  athletic 
■ode^  atpnMDt  in  existeaoe  ii  nndoabudlr  the  "London 
Athletic  Qnb,"  which  takra  the  lead  In  all  oiaUen  per- 
taining u>  atbletice  throo^ont  the  TJnilad  Kingdom.    la 


impottano^  and  prob^y  not  a  ^i^  univerN^  or  Mhool, 
whudi  does  not  hold  its  annual  gUnering  for  athletic  pur> 
posea.  Acnei  the  bolder  the  profeadomd  itUl  fiw  edipaea 
the  antaicur  dement,  and  there  ia  no  meeting  at  amaleora 
whitji  can  b^  anj  meaua  be  mmpaced  with  the  aotamn 
Highland  gathering  at  Braemar and  eliewhw^  Until  re-. 
ecotly  the  two  demee  contended  indlKrimioatelr  together, 
md  the  pjow«  dbplsTed  br  inch  amatetm  u  the  late 
FraAaor  Wibon  aflurd*  ample 

woe  qnit«  okpable  of  holding  

NOiiak.    The  nnmbei  of  annual  amalear 


•  ample  teuimiHij  that  gentli 


cxtcodi  bevond  tl 

with  Bdinbnrgh,  St.  ADdiewhOlMgow,  and  Aberdeen.  _ 
Irelind  the  oripn  of  the  [Mailmn  ti  again  auribuuble  to 
the  IcaiUng  miivenitj,  m.,  Trinity  Gollege,  Dablin,  where 
the  deadon  of  isolated  erenla,  from  about  the  jaar  1S45, 
hie  given  rise  to  the  meetiiui  now  annnally  held  in  the 
pietDRaqiM  Collc^  Park  at  DabllD.  The  Irish  dvil  ser- 
fiee  meeting  was  mangnrated.in  18fl7,  since  whicb  time  the 
partime  has  made  marreUont  strides  in  the  Island^  as  is 
d  hf  Important  mertinn  now  held  snauall?  in 
tj^  CSork,  and  Galwar;  whilst  the  recentlj  formed 
a  Athletie  Chib  takes  the  lead,  and  stands 
dation  to  Ireland  as  the  London  Athletic 
Qab  doea  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  Athletic  sports 
ate  alao  now  eztending  on  the  Continent,  at  manj  great 
walsring-placcB  where  Ensliahmen  are  in  the  habit  ofcoo- 
tttgating.  Our  great  oolonies  of  India,  Aoslralia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada,  too,  aa  well  as  the  United  Btat«a  of 


Belb^Gork,  an 
Irish  Qiampioa  I 


Ans^o-8ax€a  n 


The  oontests  i 


IT  competiton 
w  ohttslficd  u 


IhroTOig  the  hammer,  and  putting  the  weight  Leaping 
and  nmning  are  respectively  identical  with  the  S^^ta  and 
Ipiftot  of  the  sndoit  pentathlon;  whereas  throwing  the 
*HT"'"'  and  potting  the  weight  bear  some  resemblance  to 
throwing  the  dfmrac.  Spear-hnrlin^,  aK6vrioii,  u  never 
pTBctiseS  bat bja  few ^mnastie  societies;  and  wrestling. 
rU«^  between  amatenn  is  ratelf  witnessed.  Running  and 
kapng,  however,  are  nearlj  always  comUned  on  eveiy 


1,  the  nonhem  coantiee  of 

.  from  1  mile  to  7,  „  .„    .        -.-^. 

-tunning  comprises  ail  distancn  from  100  yards 

np  to  4  miles.  Leapine  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
hcada,  vi^  nmning  high-leaping,  runniw  wide-leaping: 
~    '  '  g  pole-leaping,  which  are  found  to  be  incmdM 


in  neariy^eroy  athletic  programme.    Adiu 

the  running  hop-atep-and-jump,  standing  high-leaping,  and 
slaitding  mde-leaping,  all  of  which  are  fiivorite  pastimes 
b  the  northern  and  midland  oountiea  of  England.  Vault- 
ing^ toOj  is  aotnetimes  practised,  but  belongs  rather  to  the 
gjnmaainm  than  ooldoor  athletic  arena.  Bteeplechssing 
proper  can  only  be  praotised  over  natarat  oooisee  acrora 
ODuntiy.  Ita  home  ks  to  be  fbnnd  at  Rugby  School,  aod 
anu»^  membeis  of  hare^nd-bonnds'  duos,  who  keep 
IhemaelTn  in  exercise  thereby  dnriiw  the  winter  months- 
Artificial  ste^echase  conrsca  are  oSea  made  on  athletic 
gromida;  bat  the  leaps  are  RUterally  far  too  seuaationaJ, 
tnd  constrncled  rather  to  aobrd  merriment  to  the  spec- 
latocs  than  a  Ikir  test  of  the  competitor^  leaping  powers. 


A  prettier  aight  than  a  well-contested  hurdle  race  can 
scarcely  be  imagined ;  but  few  flnt-clisa  hurdle  rscen  are 
met  with  oataide  the  universities  and  public  schools.  Scot- 
land is  undoubtedly  the  birthplace  both  of  hammer  throw- 
ing and  patting  the  weisfat,  yet  they  are  oow  practised  at 
nearly  ererr  English  and  Irish  meeUns.  16  Oi  is  the  usual 
weight  of  UM  miinle  except  in  Ireland,  where  a  ^Ib,  and 
sometimeB  a  S6-Ib  weight  are  pal,  though  in  a  very  unsat- 
isfaotoiT  fiuhi<».  Athletic  sports  may  be  pnMS&ed  in  a 
well-ioUed  gram  field,  but  the  b«et  arena  is  an  enclosure^ 
with  a  regiuarly  laid  down  running  tra«h,  the  foundation 
made  of  ctinken  and  rubble,  and  the  surface  of  well-rolled 
fine  cinder  ashes.  (h.  r.  w.) 

ATHI/DNE,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Ireland,  lying  partlr  in  West  Meath  and  partly  in 
Roscommon,  76  milee  W.  of  Dublin,  The  river  Shannon 
divides  the  town  into  two  portions,  which  are  connected 
l^  a  handsome  new  bridge,  opened  in  IBH,  The  rapids 
of  the  Shannon  at  this  point  are  obviated  by  means  of  a 
canal  about  a  mile  long,  which  renders  the  navigation  of 
the  river  practio^e  tor  71  miles  above  the  town.  In 
the  war  of  1688  the  poescaaion  of  Athltme  was  considered 
of  the  greatest  importanoe,  and  it  consequently  sustained 
two  siegce,  the  flrat  by  William  III.  in  person,  which 
Imled,  Md  tiie  second  by  Qeneral  Ginkell,  who,  la  the  face 
of  the  IrislL  forded  the  river  and  took  poneaion  of  the 
town,  with  the  loss  of  onty  fiAy  men.  At  the  lime  of  the 
last  war  with  France  it  was  atronglv  fbrUAed  on  the  Bos- 
CMnmon  side^  the  worics  covering  IS  acres  and  containing 
two  magastnes,  an  ordnance  slor&  an  armon' with  16,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  barradu  for  IwO  men.  lliere  are  two 
nuish  diurchies,  two  Roman  Gatholio  parochial  diiH>el&  a 
Franciscan  and  Augustinlan  chapel,  Presbyterian,  ^ptist, 
and  Methodist  meeting-houses,  a  ooart-hoase,  bridewell,  a 
union  work-hoose,  and  two  branch  banks.  It  has  a  woollen 
&ctory,  as  wtO  as  other  industries,  and  an  active  trade  Is 
carried  on  with  Shannon  harbor  and  Limerick  by  steameis, 
and  with  Dublin  by  the  Qrand  and  Royal  Canals  and  sev- 
eral railway  lines,  while  the  importance  of  its  fairs  and 
markets  is  increasing.  There  is  also  a  valuable  fisheryin 
the  river.  Market-days,  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Tbt 
borough  returns  iHie  member  to  parliament.  Popolatioa 
in  1871,  6566;  ooustituency  In  1873,  336.— Thom's  Irith 
Almanae  for  1875. 

ATHOR,  Athtb,  Satbor,  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
divinity  corr«eponding  to  Aphrodite  or  Venus.  Her  name 
meant  "  the  aWe  of  Hor"  or  Horns,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  that  deity  in  some  of  his  types,  and  as  such  a 
form  of  Isi&^of  whom  she  was  a  higher  or  celestial  mani- 
leatation.  Her  name  occurs  as  early  as  the  4th  dynasty, 
when  she  is  styled  the  mistress  of  the  tree,  or  sycamonv 
neka.  or  the  tree  of  the  south.  Berides  the  local  titi«s  of 
(he  aiflbrent  dties  over  which  she  presided,  she  was  entitled 
regent  of  the  gods,  living  mistrem  of  the  upper  and  lower 
world,  mistress  of  the  heaven  and  r»enl  of  the  West,  and 
pupil  or  eye  of  Ra,  or  the  Son,  with  whom  she  was  con- 
nected. In  her  celestial  coaracter  she  is  represented  as  an 
Egyptian  female  holding  a  Kcptie,  her  head  anrmounled 
br  the  sun's  disk,  boms,  and  uneus,  and  her  flesh  colored 
bine,  the  color  of  the  heaven,  or  ^low,  that  of  gold  and 
bcsMtr  (aocM^ing  to  Egyptian  notions),  a  term  also  applied 
to  Aphrodite  in  Qreek  mythology.  In  her  terrestrial  cha- 
racter she  was. the  godden  who  presided  over  sports  and 
dancing,  music  and  pleasure,  like  the  Oreek  Aphrodite,  the 
goddess  of  love:  but  her  particularly  spedal  type  was  the 
white  or  spolleu  cow,  the  supposea  mother  01  the  sun. 
The  solar  deities  Shu  and  Temut  were  her  diildren.  la 
certain  legends  abe  Is  mentioned  as  the  Kven  oows  of 
Athor,  which  appear  in  the  Ktual  or  Book  of  the  Dead. 
These  cows,  like  the  Maine,  or  &(ee  of  Greek  mythology, 
appeared  at  the  births  of  legendary  persons,  and  predicted 
the  course  and  events  of  tiieir  lives.  It  is  in  this  capadty 
that  Athor  is  connected  with  Ptah,  or  the  Egyptian  He- 
pbEEBtuB,  and  Is  allied  to  Sekhet  or  Bas^  called  the  wife 
or  mistress  of  Ptah,  the  seven  cows  being  the  mystical 
companions  of  tiie  Apis,  the  second  life  or  incarnation  of 
the  Eod  of  Uemphis.  She  was  also  represented  under  thft 
attribiilea  and  with  the  tities  of  the  goddess  Nut,  or  the 
EWplinn  Rhea.  The  cow  of  Athor  wore  on  its  head  the 
Bolor  disk,  and  hawk  fteiUher  plumes,  like  Amen  Ba;  and  In 
this  character  as  the  great  cow  she  has  on  some  monnments 
her  human  head  replaced  bv  that  of  a  cow  wearing  a  disk, 
or  the  disk  and  plumes.    Tnis  emblem  also  appeaid  In  h^ 


r  peHod,  irim  bar  head  ii  repnHnted  with 
MTled  into  »  i^nJ  at  the  too,  and  she  hu 


the  aboda  of  the  a 


r  Ita  cornice,  emblem  of 


handle  of  Ihe  idatniiD,  a  muvcal  initninMiit  vilh  ban, 
was  generally  made  in  xhape  of  thli  head  and  comioe,  at 
wera  alao  the  capitala  of  the  coiosniB  of  Abnumbal, 
Denderah,  and  other  temple^  and  the  agia  and  prowa 
of  oertun  arfca.  Ai  th«  godoeaa  of  beaatjr  and  yooUi, 
man?  of  the  qaeena  of  fcn>****oniedbert7peai>dat- 
tiil)atei^aad70QngtemaIeeafterdeath,atdiePtoleniaic  • 
and  aafaaeqnent  p^odc,  had  their  namea  preceded  by 
that  of  the  godoeaa,  as  both  aexta  had  "Onrii"  from 
the  period  of  the  19th  dynaa^,  that  of  Atbor  beinc  < 
a  later  rabatitut^  and  »r  femalea  only,  ^le  thira 
niMilh  of  the  Esypdan  year  waa  named  Atbor  after 
her,  and  the  &h  eUtn  or  lalui,  a  kind  of  carp,  wis 
tacT«d  to  her.  The  namea  and  titlea  of  Athor  were 
TOiy  DomeKHU,  and  she  is  named  in  the  inscriptioDi 
the  lady  or  nuEtnaa  of  Bllailis,  Abuaimbnl,  IWlch^ 
Omba&  Hermonlbia,  Apollonopolia  Magna,  and  Helio- 
polie ;  bnt  the  chief  aite  of  her  worthip  was  Dendenh, 
or  Tentyris,  where  ahe  is  mendoned  under  many  namea, 
and  all  the  different  feetiTala  held  in  her  honor  are  r»- 
ooided  in  the  calendar  of  the  temple.  Athor  is  one  ot 
the  ddeat  of  the  Egyptian  deitiea,  and  her  wotahip  con- 
tinned  Ull  the  WTof  P     ■  ' 


a«  the  laat  of  sorenunal  aboot 
■faoTtlr  aftenrarda  tbeia  followed  th< 
(rfrt  •tp^puv),  Valopedi  (ParowUun 
•Safiyiiivmr).  The  Ikmily  of  Uie 
beatowed  great  privU^ea  on  the  exiatliif 

added  to  uialr  nombar.    In  the  reign  o. 

Ponly  Slavonic  momwtery  (that  of  Chilaodari)  waiboadtd 
bj  the  Serrlan  ^inoe  Stephen  Nemeqja.    Tiw  taUi«  «f 


iphiKmannfnt 
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t  Pantheiam  and  iobaUtation  at 
Chriitianity.  Her  woiahip  paaed  from  Egypt  to  the 
neighboring  ialea,  oow-headed  figarta  of  the  goddem 
having  bevi  discovered  in  Cyprus.  Her  fignrea  and 
repraentation  are  common.  Jablonaki,  AinlA.  /  Wil- 
kinson, JfotHun  and  Oulonit,  iv.  387;  Birch,  OalL 
Antig.,  p.  26 ;  Dnemichcn,  Bamrkunde  dtr  Oatdtra, 
Lap.  1806.  (a.  b.) 

ATHOS  is,  atriotly  speaking,  the  terminal  peak  of 
themoateasleniof  the  three  peninsular  ptomontoriea  which 
atretch  south  from  the  coast  of  Turkey  (JfaoedonKi),  like 
the  prongs  of  a  trident,  into  the  Arcfaipelaao.  The  name 
is,  however,  frequently  extended  to  the  whole  peninsula 
which  was  lonnerly  known  as  Acte.  The  peak  rinea  like 
a  pyramid,  with  a  ateep  aummit  of  white  marble,  to  a 
height  of  S780  feet,  and  can  be  aeen  at  sunaet  from  the 
plam  of  Troy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
alopea  of  Olympus,  The  whole  peninanla  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  with  rocky  heighia  and  richly- 
wooded  fianks,  ravines  "  embowered  from  the  light,"  and 
glimpsee  or  fi^  outloolc  over  the  surrounding  sea.  The 
climate  is  for  the  moat  part  healthy  i     '     '  '    ' 

the  western  side  is  perhaps  too  mudi 
of  summer ;  and  I^ician  aaauroi  us  that  in  audent  times 
the  inhabitanta  were  ftuuous  for  longevi^.  Several  towns, 
snch  as  Bane,  Dinm,  Olophyzus,  Cleone,  ai«  mentioned  by 
Greek  and  l^atin  wrileia  as  existing  in  the  Peninsula ;  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  hare  attained  any  great  im^rtance, 
and  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Athos  is  the  construction  by  Xentea  of  a  ship-canal  across 
the  isthmus  between  the  outer  sea  and  the  Singitic  gulf. 
Traces  of  this  canal,  which  was  ngarded  by  Juvenal  as  a 
Greek  myth,  have  been  found  almoat  right  acroee  the  neck 
of  land,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  tmtfi  of  the  story.  In 
more  modem  timee  the  district  of  Athoa  has  been  fiunous  for 
the  number  of  hermits  and  monks  that  have  found  shelter 
in  ita  retreats.  No  fewer  than  635  churches,  chapedi,  and 
oratotiee  are  said  to  ezisL  and  many  of  the  communities 
poweas  considerable  wealth.     It  is  believed  tha^  with  the 

Athos  - .  . 

Europe;  the  shrinea  are  in  many  cases  richly  decorated 
with  goldamith's  work  of  great  antiquity ;  the  wealth 
of  the  mcoiastic  libraries  in  illuminated  manuscripts  has 
long  been  celebrated;  and  nowhere,  according  to  Mr. 
Toier,  can  the  Byiantine  school  of  painting  tie  studied 
with  e^ual  advantage.  The  dale  of  the  oldeet  religious 
foundation  in  the  peninsula  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  and 
the  trodi^fHial  chronologr  of  the  monks  tbemselvee  can 
hudly  bft  trusted.  A  bull  of  BiuuaniiB  Lecapenns  epeaka 
of  the  rerton^on  of  the  monasleiy  of  Xeropotomn  in  9Zi, 
and  aa  early  as  885  a  rescript  of  Basil  the  Macedonian 
forbids  the  moleatodoo  of  the  "holy  hermits."  Lavra,  on 
Ifmnt  Athoa  proper,  was  founded  by  St.  Athanasioa  in 
960  i  the  Tillage  of  Cuyes  or  "  The  Haiels,"  was  appointed 


Bk«t«h-lf  ^  of  Athoi. 


I,  and  led  them  tc 


Under  the  Palieologi  uiey  recovered  their  proeperity,  ud 
were  enriched  by  gifia  from  various  sources,  In  the  14th 
century  the  peninsula  becajne  the  chosen  retreM  of  several 
of  the  emperoiB,  and  the  monaateriea  were  thrown  ioto 
commotion  by  the  &mous  dispale  about  the  mystical 
Hesj^ihaats.  Their  numben  were  gradually  InoMsed  by 
the  foundation  of  St.  Diooydos^  Simopeira,  CMatanuadtn, 
Rnssioo,  St.  Paul.  In  the  16th  centniy  the  monks  midi 
terms  with  the  Turkic  conooeror  Ajnnrath,  and  )ian 
since  been  moleated  by  none  of  the  aultana,  except  Bolimaa 
the  Uagnifioen^  who  uid  waste  some  parts  of  the  peninsnla. 
In  1546  Stavrouieela,  the  last  monaaten,  waa  added  to  tha 
list  The  boepodan  of  Wallachia,  who  were  recogniied 
as  the  protectors  of  Athoa,  enriched  the  conunnnida  with 
lands :  out  a  process  of  seouIarizaUon  waa  oonuneoced  by 
Capodistriaa,  who  conGacated  their  holdinsa  In  Greeoa; 
and  more  recently  they  have  been  atripped  of  their  pM- 
sessioDS  in  the  Danubian  prindpalitiea.  They  still  lelun 
some  property  in  parts  of  the  Archipeliwo.  A  TuAiah 
official  resides  at  Ca^ea,  and  ooUecta  the  taxc&  which 
amount  to  about  ten  shillings  a  head;  but  for  the  meat 
port  the  peninsula  is  autonomous,  being  governed  by  an 
administrative  body  of  four  preeiaeita  (iirurrdrot)  one  al 
whom  bears  the  title  of  "First  Man  of  Athc^''  and  a 
repreaentative  body  called  the  Holy  Synod,  whim  oonsWi 
of  twenty  memben,  (me  from  each  of  the  monostoriel 
proper.  Tbeee  twenty  communitice  ate  partly  CcoioUti^ 
witb  a  common  stock  and  a  warden,  and  partly  Idiorrfayth- 
miCj  with  a  kind  of  republican  government  and  gnat 
individual  liberty.  Beddea  theae  regular  m<»aa(erii^ 
there  are  a  number  of  ^K^ripia,  or  sketee,  wbidi  CMisist  of 
several  small  aasodations  gathered  round  a  central  dmrdi, 
and  nomeroua  little  commnnjtiea  known  as  adKortani,  or 
retreats,  as  well  as  genuine  hermitagea.  Harmony  Is  not 
always  ouuntuned  Mtween  the  different  establishments,  m 
was  ahown  by  a  bitter  dispute  about  a  watercourse  between 
Catltunnal  and  Pantocratoros,  which  led  to  Ibe  iuteritnan 
of  the  British  consuls  at  Salonica  and  Oavalls,  in  anaww 
to  an  t^peal  fmn  aome  Ionian  monka  who  wne  BritlA 
sulgectt  (1858).  For  the  moat  part,  however,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Athos  are  quiet  and  moderately  induMnooa.  tbtj 
are  said  to  number  about  3000,  all  men ;  for  no  frms^ 
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•m  of  the  lower  animajg,  is  permitted 
pndDdB  of  the. Holy  Hountkin. 

-Dweriptto  Hanti)  Atho  at  nil.  ^u  Hoaut.,"  bj  Jo. 
CmnoiDi  in  Uont&QeoD'*  Falmtgrapkia  Grmea  ;  OeorgirmiM, 
BrxrifHa*  of  Frttnl  Stall  of  Samot,  PatmM,  Ifiearia,  and 
JTiMl  Adat,  LoDd.,  1078;  Lleat.  Wabbw  Smith,  "On  Honat 
AUw^"  *«..  in  Joum.  Sof.  Gm.  Sot,  1S3T ;  Cunon,  YUiU  (s 
JfcawMWaa  IB  Ikt  Lnaat,  IMS;  FdlmermTer,  FragnaMa  out 
itm  Oriml,  184ft ;  Qui,  Ocwimtnialia  HMoriaa,  to.,  uDd  Zur 
OwlVckX,  A«.,  18U!  Buinsr'i  BuU  Tat,:lunl.ueh,  18S0  (ut. 
bj  PlMkoD) ;  lUport  by  M.  Minoids  Hiu«,  1840 ;  J.  HUller, 
BnimaUr  in  <Un  Kastttm  «»  Ailun  i  Luigloii,  AHm,  Ao.j 
Didnni*!  loonoqraphh  CkritiumtEj  1844 ;  Jonrvtl  Anatimu, 
1847 ;  Tom'j  SigUantU  of  TWi^,  ISSV. 

ATHT,  »  nurket-toim  of  Ireland,  county  of  Eildmre, 
S4  miles  &W.  of  Dublia.  It  is  k  slatioa  on  the  Great 
Soathera  and  Western  iUilwaj,  and  is  intersected  bj  the 
river  Bmtdw,  irhich  is  here  croaod  bv  a  bridge  of  Are 
aidtes.  It  baa  &  church,  a  Soman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
Preat^rtariaii  and  a  Uethodlst  meeting-house,  court-houM^ 
jkil,  two  banks,  hospital,  dispatusry,  barracks,  Ac.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  is  a  small  chapel,  an  andent  oemeterr,  wd  a 
■mall  Dominican  monastery.  PrcTious  to  the  Union  it 
ntaned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliamenL  The  prin- 
cipal tiade  is  in  com,  which  Is  groand  at  the  nei^boring 
■ulb.    Populadtm  in  1871, 4610. 

ATINA,  A  town  of  Nsplca,  prorince  of  Terra  dl  I^Toro, 
BMT  the  Helb,  and  12  miles  RE.  of  Sora.  It  has  a 
eatbednj,  conTcnt,  and  hospital,  with  about  5000  inhabit- 
■iitB:  but  it  is  chieflj'  remarkable  for  lis  ancient  remains, 
eoiNistliig  of  portiooB  of  its  walls,  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
■qaednct,  and  nnmerona  other  structures,  besides  monu- 
ments and  InBCriptioaB.  The  ci^  is  of  frreat  antiouity, 
mad  was  a  place  of  importance  down  to  the  days  oi  the 
Kfrmwp  empire.  It  is  remarksble  now,  as  of  old,  for  the 
exceptiMial  coolness  of  its  altnation. 

ATITLAN,  a  lake  in  the  department  of  Bolola,  in 
Onatemala,  20  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  S 
iHJIwi  It  seema  to  oocupy  the  ctater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  its  depth  is  imported  to  be  very  fitM.  The  sceoerj  in 
the  neu^Dorhood  is  atrikiiu  and  pidaresque,  the  volcano 
of  Atitbn  rearing  its  bead  12,600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  little  Indian  town,  Santiago  de  Atitinn,  nestles 
attbefootof  the  ■  '- 


S.E,  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  at  an  elevation  of  UOO 
feet  above  the  sea.  Laid  out  in  1S45,  and  incorporated  as 
m  city  in  1S47,  it  has  since  rapidly  increased.  It  is  the 
txotre  of  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  cott<Hi,  and  has  ezten- 
KTe  railway  communication  in  all  directions.  Eiwneering 
work  of  various  kinds  is  carried  on,  as  well  ss  the  manu- 
fiwture  of  cast  iron,  flonr,  and  tobacco.  There  are  two 
nwliTrnwl  and  two  savings  banks.    Educational  ii 

are  anmerons.  r—' '-"  •'■~  ■"—••■  ^i- '■ 
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aboot  thirty  churches  of  different  denominations,  the 
Methodists  being  most  largely  represented,  and  one  of 
thcdr  churches  ranking  among  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
dtr.  During  the  war  Atlanta  was  the  centre  of  important 
military  operations,  and  suSered  greatly  in  consequence 
(1864).  It  waa  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  and 
defeiued,  first  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  then 
h^  Qeneial  Hood,  against  the  attack  of  General  Sherman. 
Hood  was  oompelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  Sherman 
aflerwards  retired  to  ChBUanoc^a,'~moTements  which  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
boildings,  both  public  and  private.  Population — (1S60), 
95mT(1870),  21,78B. 

Pf^^L  ATLANTIC  OCEAN.    The  designslion  At- 

lantic Ocean,  originally  given  to  the  sea  that 
lies  beyond  the  great  rahge  of  AUas  in  Norlb-wealem 
Africa,  has  come  to  be  appUed,  with  the  extension  of  geo- 
gr^bical  knowledge,  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  ocean  wliich 
oocnpiea  the  wide  and  deep  tiooKh  that  separates  the  New 
from  the  Old  World.  Its  limits  are  variously  defined; 
some  geographeis  regarding  it  ss  extending  from  pole  to 
pole,.wliiUt  others  consider  it  as  bounded  at  its  northern 
and  southern   extremities  by   the  Arctic  and   Antarctic 


more  appropriate  to  describe  them  under  a  separate  head 
(FoiAB  BuiOMs],  the  Atlantic  will  be  here  treated  as 
bounded  at  the  north  by  the  Arotie  rirole,  which  nearly 
oorresponda  with  the  nabiral  olosing-in  of  its  b^n  by  the 
approai^  of  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Oreenland  with 
loeland  Ijring  between  them;  iriule  at  the  sonth,  where 
the  baain  is  at  its  widest,  its  only  booiMiary  la  the  Antarctic 
drcle.  The  line  which  separates  its  eooUiem  exteuion 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Agulhss,  the  loaihernmoet  point  of  the 
Africsn  continent;  whilet  the  boundary  i>etween  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Pacific  would  be  ibrmed  in  like  manner 
by  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn.  Although  the  Baltic  and 
the  Mediterranean  are  coigmonly  regarded  as  appendages 
to  the  Atlantic^  yet  their  physical  oonditions  are  so  peculiar 
as  to  require  separate  treatment.  (Bee  Bai/tio  and  HxdI' 
TSBKuntur.) 

Every  nhysical  geographer  who  has  written  upon  the 
Atlantic  has  noticed  the  curious  parallelism  between  its 
eastern  and  its  western  borders, — their  salient  and  retiring 
angles  corresponding  very  cloeeiy  lu  each  other.  Thus, 
banning  at  the  north  we  see  that  the  projection  fiirmed  by 
the  British  Islanda  (which  extends  moch  fbrtber  westwanb 
at  100  bithoms  below  the  sur&ce  than  it  does  above  the 
sea-level)  anawers  to  the  wide  entrance  to  Baffin's  Bay; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  projection  of  the  American 
coast  at  Newfoundland  answers  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Eurther  sonth,  the  great  rounded  prominence  of  Northern 
Africa  corresponds  with  the  vsst  bay  that  stretches  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  St.  Thomas;  whilst  the  angular  projection 
of  South  America  towards  the  east  corresponds  with  that 
receding  portion  of  the  mid-African  cosst-Une  which  is 
known  as  the  Quif  of  Guinea. 

This  oomspopdenoe  sn^^BBled  to  Humboldt  the  idea  that 
the  Atlantic  basin  was  onginally  excavated  by  a  very  vio- 
lent rash  of  water  from  the  sooth,  whichj  being  repulsed 
by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Braiil,  was  directed  hj  them 
towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  formed  the  Golf  of 
Guinea;  bung  there  checked  and  turned  to  the  west  by 
the  mountains  of  Upper  Guinea,  the  stream  excavated  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  issuing 
between  the  monntains  of  North  America 


indWesten 


lOcitv  and  i 

speaks  of  the  basin  of  the  AtTsnt 
iyj  some  terrible  force,  which  rent  the  surfsoe-land  asunder, 
but  left  the  edges  of  the  rarine  to  show  by  their  form  that 
they  had  once  been  connected.  For  neither  of  these  specu- 
lations, however,  is  there  the  smallest  foundation  in  laot. 
What  has  to  be  accounted  for,  indeed,  in  regard  to  either  of 


sefpregotion 
indaries  that 


thatni 
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ocean  originally  universal  by  the  boui 

close  it;  in  -''■ '-  — ' *-  • 

bottom  of  it 

is  the  proportion  of  the  luid-Burface  of  the  ^lobe  t  ... 
water-sur&ce  scarcely  more  than  one-third  (being  as  1  to 
2-78),  but  the  entire  mne  of  the  land  which  thus  covers 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  siu^we  of  the  globe  is 
quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  water 
which  ooveiB  ^e  remuniug  three-fourths.  Eor  whilst  the 
average  elevation  of  the  whole  land  is  certainly  less  than 
one-finh  of  a  mile,  giving  from  9  to  10  millions  of  cubic 
miles  OS  the  total  maas  of  land  that  rises  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  Bvemge  depth  of  the  sea  (so  br  ak  at  present 
known)  may  l>e  taken  ^  about  2  miles,  giving  a  total  of 
nearly  290  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  water,  which  is  there- 
fore about  Airly  lima  the  masB  of  the  land.  Prom  the  oom- 
putation  of  Keith  Johnston,  it  appears  that, "  if  we  conceive 
an  equalising  line,  which,  passing  around  the  globe,  would 
leave  a  mass  of  the  earth's  crust  above  it,  just  sufficient  te 
fill  up  the  hollow  which  would  be  left  below  it,  this  line 
woulJ  then  fall  nearly  a  mile  below  the  present  level  of 
the  sea."  This  is  tantamount  1o  saying  that,  if  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  could  be  conceived  to  be  smoothed  down 
to  one  uniform  Jefel,  its  entire  surface  would  be  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  about  a  taiile.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  ss  the  elevation  of  that  crust  into  land  over 
oertaia  areas  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
depression  of  the  sea-bed  over  other  areas,  sach  depression, 
augmenting  in  thoseareas  (he  previous  depth  of  the  aqueous 
covering  or  the  glob&  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  sccouut 
for  the  existence  of  the  great  ocesnic  bakins,  without  any 
Sberauu  sdTanced  to  SaiuiDah.— Ansa.  Ed.} 
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ckhic  agencT.  Faitber,  •■  the  miantit;  of  solid  matUr 
th&t  must  hB?a  been  removed  (on  Humboldt'B  hTpotbesu) 
in  ihe  esoTHtion  of  the  Atlnjitic  valley  masl  hive  been 
Dearly  four  timee  is  great  as  that  which  forms  the  whole 
known  land  of  the  {[lobe,  and  u  it  ii  imponible  to  conceive 
of  an;  mode  in  which  auch  a  man  can  haTe  been  dispoaed 
of,  we  mxy  diamiH  that  hypothesis  aa  not  onlj  untenable  in 
r^ard  to  the  Alhtntic  basin,  but  as  equally  inapplicable  to 
■nj  other  valley  of  similar  width  and  de^Ih.'  ' 

The  general  directiop  of  geological  opinion,  indeed,  hna 
of  late  been,  on  pbyaical  groanoa,  towards  ^«  high  an- 
tiqni^  of  the  great  oceanic  basins,  not  exactly  aa  at  preaent 
booDded,  bot  as  areas  of  depmsion  having  the  same  rela- 
tioD  aa  they  have  now  to  the  areas  of  elevation  whkb  fonu 
the  sreal  continents.  Thus  Sir  Charles  I^ell  was  strongly 
imprtased  bv  the  &ct  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  aea  u 
not  improbably  fifteen  times  aa  great  as  the  mean  hraght 
of  the  land ;  and  that  depKsritMia  of  the  sea-l>ottom  to  a 
depth  of  three  miles  or  more  extend  over  wide  areas,  whilst 
elevations  of  the  land  to  similar  heicht  are  confined  lo  a 
few  peaks  and  narrow  ridgea.  Hence,  he  remarked, "  while 
the  efifect  of  vertical  movements  equalling  1000  feet  in 
both  directicau,  upward  and  downward,  is  to  cause  a  vast 
Jrao^csition  of  land  and  sea  in  those  areas  which  are  now 
sontinaitaL  and  adjoining  to  which  there  is  much 
exceeding  1000  feet  in  (•--"- 
would  have  no  tendetii 

In  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  0<»ans,  ._     ._.... _. 

and  continental  areas  to  change  places.  Depreasions  of 
1000  feet  would  submerge  lai^  areas  of  the  exiBiins  land ; 
but  fifteen  times  as  much  movement  would  be  reqmi«d  lo 
convert  such  land  into  an  ocean  of  average  depth,  or  lo 
cause  an  ocean  three  miles  deep  to  replooe  any  one  of  the 
existing  continents."*  And  FrDfeasor  Dana,  who,  more 
than  any  other  geolt^t,  has  studied  the  structure  of  the 
existing  continents  and  the  succession  of  changes  oonoemed 
in  their  elevation,  has  been  led,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
probable  direction  of  the  forces  by  which  that  elevation  was 
efiected,  lo  conclude  that  the  denning  of  the  present  con- 
tinental and  oceanic  areas  bwan  wiui  the  commencement 
of  the  solidification  of  the  earth's  crust.  "  The  oontineotiil 
areas  are  the  areas  of  l^t  contraction,  and  the  oceanic 
Oasins  tboee  of  the  greatest,  tlie  former  having  earliest  had 
e.  solid  cmsL  After  the  continental  part  was  Qius  sUfiened, 
snd  rendered  comparatively  unyielding,  the  oceanic  part 
went  on  cooling,  solidifying,  and  contracting  Uirougbout; 
consequently,  it  became  depressed,  with  the  sides  of  the 
depression  somewhat  abrupt.  The  formation  of  the  oceanic 
basins  and  continental  areas  was  Uius  due  to  'unequal 
radial  contraction.'"  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Dana, 
there  has  never  been  any  essential  change  in  the  relations 
of  these  {preat  features.  "It  is  hardly  poBsible,"  he  says, 
"  to  conceive  of  any  conditions  of  the  oontiacting  forces  that 
should  have  allowed  of  the  continents  and  oceans  in  after 
time  changing  places,  or  of  oceans,  as  deep  nearly  as  exist- 
ing oceans,  being  made  where  are  now  the  continental  areas; 
although  it  is  a  neoessary  incident  to  the  system  of  things 
that  the  continental  plateaus  should  have  varied  greatly 
in  their  outline  and  outer  limits,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
feet  in  the  depths  of  some  portions  of  Ihe  overlying  seas, 
and  also  that  the  oceans  should  have  varied  la  the  extent 
of  their  lands."  ..."  The  early  defining,  even  in  Arch^an 
times,  of  the  final  features  of  North  America,  and  the  con- 
formity to  one  ETSlem  visibly  marked  out  in  every  event 
through  the  whole  history — in  ihe  poeitions  of  its  outlines 
and  the  formations  of  ils  rocks,  in  the  character  of  its 
oscillations,  and  the  courses  of  the  mountains  from  time  to 
time  raised — sustain  tlie  statement  (hat  the  American  con- 
tinent is  a  regular  growth.  The  same  facts  also  make  it 
evident  that  the  oceanic  areas  between  which  the  continent 
lies  have  been  chief  among  the  regions  of  the  earth's  crust 
that  have  -jsed  the  pent-up  force  in  ihe  contracting  Bph< 
to  carryforward  the  continental  developr"-""-      ^'"'' ■ 
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tme  of  the  North  American  condnent,  the  some  in  prind- 
ple  was  law  for  all  continents."' 

Dtmenstoni  nf  Qit  AQaiiiit. — The  length  of  the  Atlmlie 
basin,  considered  as  extending  from  the  Antic  lo  the  Aoi- 
arclic  circle,  is  nearly  8000  geographical  miles.  The  oeu^ 
est  approach  of  its  Doundsries  is  between  Greenland  and 
Norwav,  whose  coasts  are  only  about  SOO  miles  apid. 
They  thence  reoede  from  each  other  towards  the  aoatK,  m 
far  as  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  laL,  wher^  between  the  pmia. 
sula  of  Florida  and  the  western  coast  of  Marooco,  tboe  it 
an  interval  of  70°  of  longitnde,  or  abont  3600  geogtaphinl 
miles.  The  channel  then  npidly  narrows  as  it  ptnes  sonib- 
ward,  so  that  between  Cape  St.  Boqne  in  Branl  {S°  &  IsL) 
and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  (between  6*  and  3^  N.  liL) 
the  African  and  American  conUnenCs  approach  within  1500 
miles  of  each  other.  The  sudden  eastward  recesdoa  of  the 
African  coast  as  It  approaches  the  •quatiK',  and  the  wnt- 
ward  trend  of  the  South  American  ooasl-line  between  Cipi 
"    ■"  -  "        •"         iriden  out  the  South  AtliDtic 

that  of  the  North  Atlantie  in 
the  parallel  of  30°  N.,— the  interval  between  Ihe  Cue  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  estuary  of  1a  Plata,  in  the  parallel  of 
35°  8.,  being  no  les  than  73^  of  lon^tnd^  or  abcat  3600 
gewraphical  miles. 

The  depth  of  the  North  Atlando  has  been  mora  on- 
fully  and  sjrstemadcally  examined  ^in  that  of  any  (''  ~ 
oceanic  basin ;  and  the  general  contonn  of  its  nodull 


sea-bed  mav  now  he  r^arded  as  pretty  well  detc 

^      iue  the  older  souudiugs  as  utterly  nntrtutwofthr, 
and  acoeptiiw  only  those  takeo  by  the  modem  methoiM, 


whose  reUabOity  bos  be«i  amply  tested  by  the  accordiooe 
of  divetaified  experiences,  we  can  now  amert  with  coni- 
deuce  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  its  fioor  has  a  de[«k 
exceeding  3000  bthoms,  or  about  3'4  miles,  the  grolcM 
iie;)th  determined  by  the  recent  "  Challenser"  soundii^ 
which  was  that  of  a  ii»ni'«1  depression  about  a  bundrad 
miles  Ifl  the  north  of  St  Thomas,  having  been  3S7fi  fiuh- 
oms,  or  about  4'4  miles.  Except  in  the  nwghboriiood  of 
its  ooaat-linea,  and  in  certain  snallflwer  areas  to  be  pr»- 
ently  specified,  the  floor  of  the  basin  at  ils  widest  put 
seems  to  lie  at  a  depth  of  from  2000  to  8000  btboms,  iti 
slopes  being  extremely  gradual.  The  central  poftion  of 
the  principal  basin  of  Ihe  North  Atlantic,  however,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  plateau  of  irM^Qlar  shape,  of  whidi  a  comidtf- 
able  part  lies  at  a  less  depth  than  2000  {Mheana.  Of  thu 
plateau  the  Acores  mav  be  n^rded  as  the  calminslioD; 
and  that  group  being  taken  as  Its  centre,  it  may  be  said  lo 
extend  to  the  north  as  far  as  lat.  50°,  and  to  the  goulh-nsi 
as  &r  as  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  The  northern  exleiuion  of 
tliis  plateau  narrows  out  into  a  sort  of  isthmus,  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  plateau  that  occupies  a  great  |iMt  of  the 
Atlantic  basin  lo  the  north  of  50°  H.  lat. ;  and  it  is  ««ro" 
this  isthmus,  and  along  the  IwClom  of  the  deep  narrow  vil- 
!ey  on  either  side  of  it,  that  the  tel^raph  cables  are  laid 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  Whether  ils  south- 
westera  prolongation,  known  as  the  "  Dolphin  Rise"  (fig.  'i 
iirfro),  extends  lo  the  equator,  so  as  to  became  contmuoni 
with  the  elevated  area  wliich  culmuuOes  in  St.  Paul's  roiss, 
and  by  a  further  southward  extension  becomes  continacos 
either  with  the  volcanic  elevation  of  St.  Helena  and  Abc» 
sion  Island,  or  with  the  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the 
South  Atlantic  which  culminates  in  the  island  of  TrisWi 
da  Cunha  (fig.  2),  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Acgm^ 
ing  lo  the  view  already  suggested  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  Atlantic  basin,  the  plateau  might  be  r^arded  "J^ 
resenting  the  original  sea-bed  (from  which  the  Ampcs  have 
been  lifted  up  by  volcanic  action),  whilst  the  deep  vall^ 
on  either  side  of  it  ore  "areas  of  subsidence"  oosweringto 
the  "areas  of  elevation"  of  the  land  that  borders  them. 

Generally  speakins,  the  deptlis  of  these  valley  iacifssa 
pretty  rapidly  with  the  distance  from  the  shore-line,  so  that 
the  contour-lines  of  one  and  two  miles  follow  the  aioi* 
lines  pretty  closely.  But  there  are  two  localities  m  wbirt 
shallow  water  extends  to  a  much  greater  distance  from  land 
than  it  appears  to  do  elsewhere.  One  of  these  lies  "  ™ 
neighborhood  of  the  British  Isles.  For  a  distance  of  abont 
230  miles  to  thewistwaid  of  Ireland  there  isaslope  of  only 
abont  6  feet  in  a  mile ;  but  in  the  next  20  miles  there  u  i 
fall  of  9000  feet,  after  which  there  is  little  change  of  lenl 
for  1200  miles.  Hence  as  the  depth  of  the  sea  immcdi- 
ately  surrounding  the  Brldsh  Isles  is  nowhere  100  fiU"™ 
(so  that  an  elevation  of  their  whole  area  to  that  smount 

<  "  On  wme  Reiulls  of  the  Earth's  ConWaottoi  ftom  CooUaft"  !• 
Ajuiit.  Jlmra.  qf  Seiatei,  June,  1BT1. 
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IBB  ouHUfnafc  VI  fduniiw^,  h  9  i 
lAiah  th«7  Mat  b  noJlr,  altbo 
of  the  Und-maN  of  JSmnpa. 
■hklloira  ii  that  (rf  whidi  Um  B 


waaldmiUa  these  Uaadiiiotoal/loaachothwlat  alio  to 
Ae  eoatinaat  ol  Earow),  it  b  obriow  that  the  platfomi  on 
'r,  although  BOW  mibiiMrged,  ft  put 

Another  ai  theae  ezteoaiTe 

Bank*  irf  Newtbandbad  Ibnn 
the  highad  part:  and  of  the  existcnoe  of  this  a  probable 
ezpbiMtioB  nuj  be  (bond  in  the  aoaimplntion  <d  the  rodc- 
maaeea  that  are  brought  down  bj  iodiciga  «7«rj  nuniner 
from  the  rnaitn  of  QreoUand  and  lAbiador.  For  it  u  noir 
goMiallf  admitted  that  theee  icebeisi  aie  i'«ally  parte  of 
riacien^  that  were  oHginaUr  fcmuia  on  the  monntain- 
Movea  of  Qreeolaod  and  Luirador,  and  then  deMended 
TaUsTa  wliich  opia  out  on  tbeb  ooaeta,  ao  ae,  on  airiTing 
at  the  moutha  of  these  valleji,  (o  detach  themsdve*  and 
float  BWB7,  being  bome  aonlhwajrds  bjr  the  Polar  Current  to 
be  preeentlj  described.  Hcet  Arctio  icebe^  of  wliich  a 
near  view  oan  be  obtained  are  obeerred  to  liave  npoD  them 
a  oonaidetable  amnber  of  pecee  of  rock,  eometimee  of  a 
Tei7  conaiderable  aiie;  and  tbeM  are. of  oonrae  depouted 
oa  the  iea-bed  when  the  icebens  melt  (which  the^  tuuelly 
do  on  thebordentrf  theOnlf  Stream],  thua  forming  avast 
ie  bed,  to  whidi  panlleb  are  not  improbablr  to 
TariouB  BCoIogiMl  ^mcha. 
OtafMidol  Agt  tfAt  AtlamHe  Awm.— Onided  bf  the 
pindple  that  great  ooeanio  bauna  are  to  be  ramndered 
zather  ai  original  marine  areag  that  have  been  limited  bf 
(be  eleratian  of  their  boondariee,  than  as  having  been 
formed  bv  the  ezcavalion  of  terrestrial  areas,  we  have  to 
inquire  what  evidence  tbeie  ia  that  the  basin  of  (he  Atlan- 
lio  iua  nndeigone  maj  oonsidentble  cltange  within  a  com- 
paiatitel;  recent  period. 

A*  ha*  I>een  pointed  oat  bj  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson 
i^Dtptiu  ^  At  Sia,  p.  473),  it  b  difficult  Co  show  that  aaf 
oidllatioDa  have  occurred  Id  the  north  of  Surope  aince  the 
tarmioatioD  of  the  Seconder;  period,  to  a  greater  extent 
Uian  from  4000  to  6000  feet,— thie  being  the  extreme  ver- 
tioal  depth  between  the  base  of  theTertiarieeuid  the  high- 
est point  at  which  Tertiary  or  poat-Tertiary  ahelb  are  found 
on  the  dofies  and  ridges  of  moontaina.  Sooh  oectlla^onB, 
while  cottsiderablj;  modifying  the  bonndariee  of  the  Allan- 
tie,  would  not  eerionsly  aSect  the  condition  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  itt  sea-bed ;  and  hence  it  may  be  concluded  tnat 
the  two  deep  vall^B,  one  on  the  European  eide  of  the  mod- 
em volcanic  platfarm  of  the  Aiorea,  and  the  other  on  the 
American,  earn  having  a  width  of  600  or  700  milea,  and 
an  average  depth  of  16,000  Ee^  eoold  neither  have  been 
filmed  by  sncn  osdllatimia^  nor  could,  when  onoe  Ibrroed, 
'  have  been  converted  into  dry  land.  It  will  be  presently 
ahowD  that  thb  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  Atlantic  basin 
corrttponding  generally  to  that  now  exuting,  as  far  back 
as  the  later  ^oondary  period,  b  strongly  supported  by  the 
evidence  recently  obtuned  of  the  continuity  of  animal  life 
(D  the  Atlantic  sesrbed  from  the  Cretaceous  epoch  to  the 


u  border^  at  no  considerable  dbtaooe  from  the  coast 

of  North  AinoL  there  are  three  principal  groups, — the 

s,  Canaries,  and  Cape  Verd, — all  of  which  have  an 


towarda  its  oonUneotal  shoreline, 
ocean,  lies  the  group  of  the  Aiores,  which  also  b  volcani<^ 
and  risea  from  ue  plaleaa  already  spoken  of;  bat  between 
thb  area  and  the  slope  from  wliich  the  Madeiras  and 
Oanaries  are  based  b  a  very  deep  channel,  nugiog  down- 
wards to  at  leMt  16,000  feel;  and  a  like  depth  b  also 
fbond  between  the  Aioree  and  (he  coast  of  Portugal  The 
straeCore  of  all  these  groups  of  islands  gives  obvious 
indicBlioaa  of  their  fbrmatiouoy  separate  igneous  eraptions 
in  a  sea  of  great  depth ;  and  the  earlieM  <tf  these  amptions 
iiiimn  to  have  taken  place  in  the  lalei  Miocene  period. 
Aj  soon  as  the  Bnt  soUd  bvss  raised  their  heads  above 
water,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
wavea,  frwmeaU  were  detached  and  rounded  on  the 
slxKe;  ana  (heaa  beii^  swept  o^  with  the  d&ri*  resulting 
from  their  attrition,  Ibrroed  depoaita  of  various  kinds  upon 
the  slope  of  the  cone,  in  which  corals,  shells.  Ac,  were 
emhedcbd.  These  fceriliferous  depcatta  have  been  snbse- 
qnenlly  elevated  to  hugbts  of  from  1600  to  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  showing  a  rise  of  the  base  of  the 
t  TeiM  nL— 88 


craiets;   progra 


ITS  additions  have  beei 


npper  part  1^  the  pUinj^  np  of  Iwsaltio  end  trachytic  lavas.' 
That  thb  state  of  aetinty  still  cmKinuea  b  proved  by  the 
bot  that  in  1611  a  new  Island  was  temporarily  ibnned  in 
the  Asores  group,  off  St.  Michael,  by  tne  thrtiwii^  np  of 
aahest  and  tne  formation  of  a  cone  about  SOO  feet  mA, 
with  a  crater  in  the  centre.  Thb  bland,  to  which  Uia 
name  Sabrioa  was  giwea,  was  soon  washed  away  by  the 
wavea.  And  only  a  few  years  since,  another  submarine 
emption  in  thb  neighborhood  was  indicated  by  earth- 
quakea,  jeb  of  steam  and  columna  of  smoke,  and  Boating 
rnunecs  of  scoria.  All  these  considerations  concur  (as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Joe.  sit.  Justly  urges)  to  negative  on  geolog- 
ical grcnnds  the  hypotheab  which  hss  been  advoc^ed  w 
some  eminent  natuialista^  that  the  Aiores,  Hadwras,  ana 
OuHuies  are  the  last  remaining  frtumeats  of  a  continuous 
area  of  laud  which  ones  connected  them  With  the  west  of 
Europe  and  North  Airier 

Proceeding  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  we  meet  with 
simiiar  evidence  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  structure  of  tbs 
only  two  islands,  Ascension  and  SL  Helena,  which  lie  near 
the  line  atretohiug  from  the  Cape  Verd  gnmp  to  the  Cepe 
of  Qood  Hope;  and  these  also  arise  m>m  a  plateau  of 
coQuderably  leas  depth  than  the  drcnngacent  area  whcse 
eastern  slope  gradnallyshallows  to  tiie  aoaet<rf  South  Africa. 
Thb  plateau  sttMohes  in  a  north-westerly  direction  toward* 
the  equator,  so  as  to  meet  it  in  from  SCP  to  22°  W.  long. ; 
and  here  indications  of  volcaoio  activity — earthqiukea, 
troubled  water,  floating  scorin,  and  columns  of  smoke- 
have  been  several  times  observed  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  ctmturv,  lietokening  the  probable  formation  of  an  island 
or  an  archipelago  in  t^t  locality. 

Nearly  midway  between  the  southem  prolonntitms  of 
the  African  and  American  continents,  the  solitary  peak 
of  Tristan  da  Cunha  (fig.  2)  lifts  Itaelf  above  the  ocean ; 
thb  also  b  volcanici  and  seems  to  rise  from  a  broad  bsM 
of  general  elevation,  resembling  the  plateau  of  the  North 
Atiantic. 

The  entin  chain  of  the  Greater  and  LcMer  Antillea^ 
which  Htretchea  from  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Caribbean  Bea,  seems  to  have  been  in  like  manner  elevated 
by  rolcanio  action.  That  thb  elevation,  like  that  of  (he 
groups  of  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  look 
place  for  the  meet  part  during  the  later  Tertiary  period,  b 
shown  by  the  oocurrence  of  shells,  corals,  Ac,  of  upper 
Miocene  age,  in  the  uprabed  sedimentarir  beds  of  several 
of  the  blands:  while  the  preeence  of  "  fringing  reeb"  of 
coral  around  the  shores  of  many  of  the  West  India  blands 
b  an  indication  that  they  lie  in  an  area  in  which  elevation 
b  still  proceeding.  The  channeb  by  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated are  so  deep  as  to  render  it  very  unlikely  that  there  waa 
ever  a  continui^  of  land  between  them ;  and  the  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eniptiooi  at 
diSerent  pinnb  of  thb  line  of  flre,"  showe  that  the 
plutouio  action  by  which  the  islands  were  raised  b  still 
gtdngon  beneath. 

The  case  b  verv  difierea^  however,  in  retard  to  the 
Bermuda  Kroop,  which  cmatitutea  a  singular  exception  to 
the  generd  fact  of  the  absence  in  the  Atlantic  of  thoee 
coral  bbndi  tiiat  are  so  nnmerous  in  the  Pacific.  Thb 
group  consbts  of  about  300  islands,  of  which,  however, 
only  five  are  of  any  considerable  aiie ;  and  these  rise  from 
a  shoal  or  platform  of  about  23  milea  long  by  13  miles 
broad,  the  channeb  between  the  islands  bdw  very  shallow, 
while  at  a  small  distance  from  the  edge  ollhe  ahoal,  the 
bottom  rapidly  deepens  to  16,000  feet  The  islands  are 
entirely  composed  of  upraised  beds  of  coral,  shells,  &a, 
(the  highest  elevation  bem^  only  about  180  feet  above  tbe 
sea-level) ;  and  the  shoal  itself  appears  to  have  the  like 
Btnjcture  throughout,  no  traces  of  any  other  rock  than  a 
limestone  fom^  by  the  metamorpboees  of  coral  being 
aoywhero  met  with.  Henc^  as  thb  insulsr  platform 
prorea  (o  be  the  summit  of  a  submarine  ooiumn  of  16,000 
feet  high,  rising  frvm  a  very  small  base,  and  as  nothing  we 
know  of  the  straotnre  of  monntaim — volcanic  ot  otMr — 
would  justily  us  in  suppoaing  that  a  column  of  anch  a 
height  coula  be  formed  in  any  other  way  than  by  coral 
growth,  the  structure  of  the  Bermuda  group  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  progreenve  aubaidence  of  the  bed  of  thb 
part  of  the  Atlantic  during  its  formation,  correaponding 
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to  dut  whloh  (teoording  to  tlie  ireU-knawa  viem  of  Hr. 
Dttrwin)  i*  at  premnt  in  progreei  orer  ft  Urge  ftrea  of  the 
Padfio.  It  ti  probable  tiaX  this  oonl  growth  wu  deter- 
mined io  the  fint  iiutaiice  bj  the  existence  of  a  gnbmarine 
BKNintBiD,  i^  which  the  sninmit  laj  Dear  the  surface,  or 
liAed  itself  aboTe  il;  that  as  soon  sa  this  came  to  b* 
■abmerged,  the  oorsl  formation  commeoced ;  and  that  bj 
its  contiaued  growth  at  the  summit,  at  a  rate  equal  to 
that  of  the  subaidenoe  of  its  base,  the  platform  baa  been 
ka>t  up  to  the  sea-level.  The  ^ght  elevation  which  has 
raised  Its  highest  portion  above  that  level  may  not  improb- 
ably have  taken  place  in  conoectioD  with  the  much  larger 
recent  elevations  already  referred  to. 

Tbna,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  considerable  recant 
local  modifications  in  the  level  of  the  Atlsn^c  sea-bed, 


seems  in  favor  of  the  remoteneea  of  the  principal  de[>Tes- 
■ion  of  the  Atlantic  area,  even  if  we  do  not  regard  it  sa 
di^ng  back  to  the  period  when  the  surface  of  the  globe 
Vas  nret  undergoing  solidification. 

OurrenU  r^  5«  lliantic—Bj  the  term  "cnrrwit"  will 
be  here  meant  that  aenn6fe  movement  of  ocean  water  in 
particular  directiona  which  can  be  generally  traced,  dir«ctly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  action  of  wind  upon  its  aurfiice.  A 
current  thus  directly  impelled  by  wind  is  termed  a  "  drifl- 
caneat,"  whilst  a  current  whose  onward  movement  is 
Biutained  by  the  mi  a  ttrgo  of  a  drift-current  is  called  s 
"stream-current."  But  there  is  another  source  of  current- 
movement,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  most  writers  on 
this  sutfjec^  namely,  the  indraught  which  necessarily  takes 
place  to  keep  up  the  level  of  any  area  from  which  uie  sar- 
oco-water  is  constantly  being  drifted  away.  Such  currents, 
which  may  be  designated  as  "indmught  or  "supply  cur- 
reats,"  complete  me  "horizontal  circulation"  that  must 
Deoeeasrily  take  place  in  any  oceanic  area  of  which  one 
part  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  wind  almost  constantly 
blowing  in  the  same  direction.  Of  such  a  circulation  we 
have  a  very  characteristic  example  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  principal  currents  of  which  we  ehail  see  to  be  very 
easily  accounted  for. 

The  initial  movement  of  the  current-system,  alike  of  the 
North  and  of  the  South  Atlantic,  is  given  by  the  trade- 
winds,  which  are  continually  driving  the  water  of  the  intei^ 
tropical  r^on  firom  the  African  towards  the  Amencsn 
side  of  the  basin,  ao  as  to  produce-  what  is  known  as  the 
Ejualorial  Ciarail.  The  position  of  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  this  current  sbifta,  like  the  area  of 
the  trade-winds,  in  accordance  with  the  northward  and 
southward  declination  of  the  sun ; — a  steady  westward  drift 
being  generally  met  with  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer ill  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  the  summer  of  the 
southern,  whilst  in  the  winter  of  each. hemisphere  the  bor- 
der of  the  drift  lies  within  the  tropic  of  that  hemisphere. 
But  as  the  tiervvd  equator  ties  from  two  to  three  degrees  to 
the  north  of  the  geograpkkat  equator,  the  entire  lone  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  of  the  Equatorial  Current  propelled  by 
them,  is  wider  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  latter ;  and  while  the  northerly  trade  olten  reaches  30° 
N.  in  Julv,  and  rarely  eitends  south  in  January  within  2° 
or  3°  01  tne  geographical  equator,  the  southerly  trade  does 
not  extend  birther  thso  25^  8.  in  January,  and  generally 
crosses  the  equator  in  July,  even  extending  occasionally  as 
fat  as  5°  N.  As  between  the  northerly  and  southerly 
Iradea  there  is  a  region  of  "  equatorial  calioa,"  so  there  is  a 
corresponding  interval  between  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions  of  the  Equatorial  Current;  and  in  this  interval 
there  Is  a  oounter^iurreQl  {resembling  the  "back-water" 
often  to  be  noticed  in  a  stream  that  is  flowing  rapidly  past 
some  obstacle,  such  as  a  vessel  at  anchor,  or  a  projecting 
angle  of  a  river-bank)  that  runs  eastwards,  sometimes  witF 
considerable  velocity,  towards  the  Bight  of  Biafrti,  which 
may  be  considered  the  "head-water"  of  the  Equatorial 
Current,  From  the  recent  observaUooB  of  Capl-  Nares  in 
the  "  Cballenoer,"  it  appears  that  the  Equatorial  Current, 
like  other  dnfl-currenta,  is  very  shallovr,  its  depth  bdng 
not  much  greater  than  50  fathoms.  He  estimates  its  rate 
at  the  Eur&ce  to  be  about  075  miles  per  hour,  or  18  miles 
per  day,  whilst  at  60  fathoms  it  only  moves  at  about  half 
that  rale.'  Its  surface  temperature  generally  ranges  be- 
ir,  Btales  the  avenge  Taladlr  u  tie  betwwn 
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tween  76"  and  80° ;  bnt  the  thermometer  falls  to  60°  at  ■ 
depth  of  little  more  than  100  b^onis, — the  temp^atore  </ 
this  belt  of  water,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  oeinc  kepi 
down  by  the  continual  rising  of  polar  water  from  bdaw. 

The  Eouatorial  Current  passes  directly  across  the  Atlan- 
tic towsros  the  chain  of  the  Antilles  and  the  ooagt  of  Sontfa 
America ;  and  as  not  only  the  whole  of  the  ixn^em  divis- 
ion, but  a  considerable  part  of  the  southern,  strikta  the 
American  coast-line  to  the  north  of  the  salient  angle  of 
C»pe  St.  Bogus  (about  6°  8.  lat),  the  portion  of  the  aa- 
rent  which  is  deflected  Into  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
much  greater  than  that  which  is  tamed  to  the  southwud. 
It  is  a  general  fad,  that  where  a  current  enconnteis  any  par- 
tial obstruction, — each  as  a  coast-line  meting  it  obliquely, 
a  narrowing  of  its  channel,  the  lateral  pressure  of  anothci 
current,  or  even  that  of  a  mass  of  stationary  water, — iti  ve- 
lodty  increases  ;  and  so  the  portion  of  the  Equatorial  Car- 
rent  that  ia  pressed  to  the  Dorthwaid  by  the  coast-line  be- 
ivtea  Cape  St.  Koque  and  the  month  of  the  Orinoco 
(known  in  the  fltst  part  of  its  coarse  as  the  Ocf>»  St.  fte^ 
OoTTtnl,  and  afterwards  as  the  Ouiana  Owrent)  acquires  i 
greatiy  augmented  rate,  running  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of 
from  30  to  50  miles,  and  occaaionaily  at  a  rale  of  80  miles, 
in  the  24  hours.  Entering  the  C^bbeon  Sea,  it  is  rein- 
forced by  the  portion  of  the  Equatorial  Current  which 
flows  in  between  the  Lesser  Antilles ;  and  it  then  paws 
westwards  along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America, 
antil  it  is  deflected  northwards  by  the  coaat-line  of  Central 
America,  and  driven  between  the  peninsula  of  Yncatan 
and  the  western  extremity  of  Cuba  into  the  Golf  of  Ifei- 
ico,  at  the  rale  of  &om  30  to  60  miles  per  day.  A  poriioD 
of  it  passes  direct  to  the  N.E.  along  the  norUiem  shore  of 
Cuba;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  sweeps  round  the  gul( 
following  the  course  of  its  coast-line,  and  approaches  the 
coBst  of  Cuba  from  the  N.W.  as  a  broad  deep  stream  of  no 

£±at  velocity,  seldom  running  at  more  than  30  miles  per 
y.    The  reunited  current,  being  met  by  the  Equatorial 


the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  He 
rate  of  movement  of  the  powerful  current  that  flows 
through  this  channel,  henceforth  known  ea  the  Qvif  Strson, 
ia  considerably  augmented  in  its  narrowest  part,  which  is 
also  its  shallowest;  but  althongh  its  velocity  sometimes 
reaches  4  (nautical)  miles  per  hour,  or  even  more,  its  aeo^ 
age  rate  through  the  whole  year  may  be  confldenlly  stated 
at  not  more  than  2  miles  per  hour,  or  48  miles  per  day.* 

The  Gulf  Stream  current,  however,  does  not  by  any 
means  occupy  the  whole  of  the  set^onal  area  of  the  Flor- 
ida Channel ;  for  it  is  separated  from  the  American  coast 
by  a  band  of  cold  water,  which  occupies  about  three-eighths 
of  its  total  breadth  of  40  miles,  and  which  also  dips  under 
the  outflowing  current.  The  movement  of  the  cold  supers 
ficial  band  is  perceptibly  inwards,  and  that  of  the  cold 
understratum  is  presumably  so;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  American  surveyors  that  the  depth  of  the  warm  out- 
ward current  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the 
cliarmel  through  which  it  flows.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rate  of  movement  decreases  from  the  surface  downwards; 
but  upon  this  point  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  information 
The  meaning  of  the  cold  inflow  will  hereafter  become  ap- 

The  course  taken  by  the  Oolf  Stream  in  the  flrst  in- 
stance is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  United  Statee 
coast,  from  which  it  is  everywhere  separated  by  a  band  of 
cold  water, — the  boundary  line  between  the  two  being  so 
distinct  as  to  be  known  as  the  "cold  wall."  It  does  not 
show  for  some  time  any  great  diapoei^on  to  spread  itself 
out  lalcrHlly,  though  a  division  into  alternate  bands  of 
warmer  and  colder  water,  the  cause  of  which  seema  to  lie 
in  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  the  Florida  Channel,  be- 
comes perceptible  before  it  reaches  Charleston,  and  Is  very 
marked  off  Cape  Hatteraa.  The  Stream  there  presents  the 
form  of  a  fan,  its  three  warm  bands  spreading  out  over"  the 
Atlantic  sur£tce  to  an  aggregate  breadth  of  187  miles, 
•TtalBiUtamant,  which  li  much  lower  than  that  adopted  br  moat 
writerg  on  the  Gulf  Streim,  !■  bucd  on  Ibe  entire  ttgngitt  of  ob- 
KrritlODa  collected  bf  tbe  Mel«onjtogIcHl  Dtpartosht,  wbtch  tui^ 
ther  >how  thsL  for  six  nonthi  of  the  jeti,  the  monthly  mean  a<ei- 
ueaaiilyl'fiiilleaperhaur,  or34  mllM  par  duf,  whUtt  for  ihe  othir 
ux  moDLha  It  oul/  BTerr —  '»»^  —n i.~.._  —  aa—ei—  _»  j.- 


It  oulf  RrerBcei  2}^  niUa 


or  60  milH  per  Atj 
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whikttwoac 


e  breadth  of  52  mikH 


)f  an  «gn«g>le 
interpoMd  between  tbem-  l^he  io 
ii  ihe  one  which  exhibits  the  highest  tempenture  uid 
giWLteet  rate  of  Bow,  its  Telocity  being  greatest  where  it  is 
pnwed  on  Imterallj  dt  the  Arctic  Ciin«nt,  so  that  a  rate  of 
4  tailtm  per  boor  is  oocaeionallT  obeerved.  Capt.  Naree 
H<iiiiilwi  the  depth  of  the  Btream  in  this  part  of  its  course 
•t  abont  100  bthoms,  and  its  itMe  of  flow  in  the  line  of 
moat  rapid  morement  at  3  milee  per  hour.  The  ouCannost 
band,  w)  the  other  band,  graduates  insensibly,  both  as  lo 
lempeiatiue  and  nle  of  movement,  into  the  general  snr- 
Cace-water  of  the  Atlantic  It  is  whoi  paning  Sandy 
Hook  thai  the  Onlf  Stream  takn  its  decided  turn  east- 


i  bend  of  the  United  States  coast-line,  and  partly 
.V  tuD  ecetn  <^  «a»lvrl\i  mommtam  which  it  bringa  from 
the  lower  latitude  in  which  it  issued  from  the  Florida 
CbwineL  Its  graeral  rate  of  flow  past  Nantucket  Beems 
not  to  exceed  1  mile  per  hour,  and  to  be  frequently  lees ; 
bat  se*et>l  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  this,  the  current  bss 
been  fbond  occauonally  mnoing  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an 
faoor, — this  acoeleratioa  being  probably  doe  to  the  lateral 
preivare  of  the  Aretie  Ourrent,  which,  during  the  early 
Kontbs  of  the  year,  ia  driven  southwanls  at  the  rate  of  10 
or  12  milea  per  day  by  the  N.  and  N.V.  winds  then  pre- 
VMtling  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  which,  tnming 
westwards  round  Ihe  sooth  of  Newfoundland,  keeps  close 
to  the  coast  of  the  United  States  (being  left  behind  in  ^e 
rotation  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  iU  di^deneg  of 
eaMerly  momentam),  and  follows  it  southwards,  erery- 
where  separating  it  &am  the  Qalf  Stream. 

By  the  gradual  thinnins-ont  and  expansion  of  the  Qnlf 
Stream  afler  passing  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  by  the 
»«gressive  redaction  of  its  rate  of  movement,  and  by 
uie  Ion  of  that  excess  of  temperature  which  previously 
diatingniiihed  it,  as  well  as  of  ito  penuliar  bine  color  (whii^ 
probably  depends  on  its  holding  in  sospcxiwon  the  finest 


botes,  aa  to  be  no  longer  leeogniuble  to  the  east  of  the 
noetidian  of  30°  W.  IouRi^ — there  duenerating  into  the 
general  easterly  drift  of  uat  region  of  the  Atlantic  which 
la  kept  DP  by  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  some- 
times called  "  anti-trades."  Whei«  the  Florida  Current 
or  true  Golf  Btream  can  last  be  distinctly  rect^nixed,  it 
forma  a  stratum  not  more  than  50  fathoms  in  thickness ; 
■nd  it  is  there  flowing  abnctt  du^  out,  at  a  rate  which 
would  require  about  100  days  to  bring  it  to  the  land's 
End.  The  only  valid  evidence  of  the  extension  of-  any 
|iait  of  it  lo  the  western  shoree  of  Europe  (the  ameliora- 
tioa  of  their  temperature  being  otherwise  accounted  for, 
while  the  transport  of  trunks  of  trees,  drif^timber,  fruits, 
•faells,&c.,toibe  Western  Hebrides,  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Faroe  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  may  be  Jhirly 
■et  down  to  the  surbce-dritl  sustained  by  the  prevalence 
of  S.W.  winds)  is  aflbrded  by  the  variable  current  known 
as  Reiuuitt,  which,  flowing  eastwards  into  the  southern 
nut  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  deflected  in  a  N.W.  direction 
bj  (he  trend  of  its  coast-line,  bo  as,  to  cross  the  British 
Oiannel  towards  the  Sdlly  Islands,  whence  it  passes  to  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Ireland,  its  strength  mainly  depending  on 
Uie  continued  prev^ence  of  the  westerly  anti-trades.  (See 
Plate  I.) 

Of  the  whole  mass  of  water,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is 
brought  into  the  mid-Atlantic  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  may 
be  sUted  with  confidence  that  the  larger  proportion  turns 
•onthward  to  the  east  of  the  Azores,  and  helps  to  form  the 
IforUt  AfrietM  Carrmt;  the  other  tributary  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  originating  as  far  north  as  Cape  Finisterre, 
under  the  influence  of  the  northerly  winds  which  prevail 
along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  As  this  current  flows  past  the 
entiwice  to  the  Strait  of  Qibrallar,  a  part  of  it,  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  OiimZlar  Ourrent,  is  drawn  in  to 
keep  up  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  wliich  would  other- 
wise be  reduced  by  the  excess  of  evaporation  from  its  sur- 
face: bnt  tbegreaterpartkeepeilscouiBeMUthwardsalong 
the  Harocoo  coast,  reinforcing  the  south-flowing  extension 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  On  arriving  at  the  bower  of  Uie 
northerly  trade,  the  North  African  Current  divides  into  two 
parts, — Uie  we^«m  division  being  at  once  carried  into  Ihe 
cotuse  of  the  eqcalorial  drift,  whilst  the  eastern,  which 
■tay  be  considered  aa  essentially  an  indraught  or  supply 
cnrrent,  follows  the  A&icau  coast-line,  and  turns  aaslward 


parUy  di 
that  floK 


into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  forming  the  (Pnowa  CWrsai,    , 
_i!.i     _  1..         with  the  eastward  "back-water"  already 


^imi  itnMvr  ui  iiiv  £jquaiurjiu  ^>urrvai  j  auu  idh  circuiauoa 
thus  completed  may  be  considered  aa  recommancing  &oni 
this  "  head-water."  The  large  area  of  comparativelv  still 
water  which  lies  in  the  interior  of  this  North  Atiuitic  dr- 
cnlation  is  called  the  Sargeuo  Sea, — a  corruption  of  the 
oatne  (Mar  de  Sargaco)  which  it  received  from  Colnmbus 
and  the  early  Spanish  navigators,  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  sea-weed  that  floats  on  its  surface.  The  boundariea 
of  this  area,  which  is  of  an  irregularly  elliptical  shap^ 
and  nearly  equals  that  of  Continental  Europ^  are  soma* 
what  variable ;  bat  it  may  be  considered  to  lie  between  die 
parallels  of  20°  and  35°  N.,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  30°  and  W  W.  Into  it  is  collected  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  drift  or  wreck  which  floats  about  the  North 
Atlantic 

Proceeding  now  to  the  South  Atlantic,  we  meet  with  a 
circulation  of  Ihe  same  kind,  uncomplicated  by  any  em- 
baying of  the  Equatorial  Cnrrent.  The  smaller  division 
of  this  current  which  strikes  the  coast  of  South  America 
to  the  south  of  Cape  St.  Roque  Sows  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  20  mites  a  dav,  forming 
the  Bnutil  Ourreal,  which,  however,  is  separated  from  the 
land  by  an  intervening  band  of  lower  temperature,  that 
has,  durins  the  winter  months,  a  distinct  flow  towards  the 
equator.  The  Bnudl  Current  can  be  traced  southwards,  by 
ils  temperature  rather  than  by  its  movement,  as  far  as  thv 
estaary  of  the  La  Plata,  before  reaching  which,  however, 
a  great  part  of  it  takes  an  easterly  direction,  and  cnssea 
the  Atiantic  towards  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  Soulium  Oonneeting  Ourreni.  The 
easterly  movement  of  Uiis  current  seems  to  be  parUy  due 
to  Ihe  westerly  anti-trades,  and  partly  lo  Ihe  excess  of 
easterly  momentum  which  is  retained  by  the  Brazil  Current 
its  southward  couise  from  Cape  St.  Boque;  whilst  it. 
depends  also  on  the  junction  of  an  Antarctic' current: 
)WB  N.IC.  from  Cape  Horn,  meeting  the  Brazil  Cur~ 
rent  ofl"  the  estaary  of  La  Plala,  just  as  the  Arctic  Carrent 
meeta  the  Oulf  Stream  ofl"  Newfoundland, — dense  foa 
being  produced,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  others  throng 
the  predpitation  of  the  vapor  overlying  the  Equatorial 
Current,  by  the  colder  air  that  overlies  the  Polar.  Chi 
meeting  the  ooost  of  South  Africa,  the  Southern  Connectintt 
Current  turns  northwards,  and  runs  towards  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  forming  the  SouiA  African  Current,  the  movement 
of  which  is  partly  sustained  by  tiie  southerly  winds  which 
prevail  along  that  coast,  but  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
indraught  set  up  to  supply  the  efflux  of  the  Equatorial 
Current.  In  its  passage  thither,  however,  the  part  of  it 
distant  from  the  land  is  draughted  weetwaras  by  thd 
lem  trade,  forming  the  most  southerly  portion  of  tha 
equatorial  drift.  Between  this  and  the  Southern  Ccoi- 
necting  Current  is  a  central  space,  lying  between  tha 
parallels  of  20°  and  30°  S.,  and  the  meridians  of  0°  and 
25°  W.,  over  which  there  are  no  r^uUr  cnrrenta ;  and  to 

no  Saivssso  Sea  is  some'' '''  "" '  — 

»i.A>vu-u  .tA  uirww  hnn  no  mv 
Plata  I.) 

Tempavlure  t/  the  AUanlie. — The  distribution  of  surface 

Xature  over  the  area  of  the  Atlantic  has  now  been 
out  with  considerable  accuracy;  and  it  corresponds 
closely  with  what  has  been  already  stated  as  the  course  of 
the  surface  currents.  There  is,  of  course,  a  seasonal 
change,  alike  in  its  northern  and  in  its  southern  division, 
this  change  being  more  and  more  marked  as  we  recede 
from  the  t-quator.  Following  the  course  of  the  mean  annual 
isotherms,  however,  we  find  that  they  cross  the  South 
Atiantic  at  nearly  regular  intervals,  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  the  principal  departure  Iron  that  direction  being 
shown  at  their  western  end  in  the  bend  they  take  towards 
the  south  under  the  influence  of  the  warm  Brazil  Current, 
and  at  their  eastern  in  the  still  stronger  bend  they  take 
towards  the  north  under  the  influence  of  the  cold  South 
African  Current,  which  reduces  to  about  75°  the  temperature 
of  Ihe  southern  equatorial  that  flows  alongside  the  Guinea 
Current,  whoee  temperature  is  82°,  In  the  North  Atlantic, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  movement  of  oceanic  water  oa 
the  surface- temperature  is  very  much  more  marked.  The 
annual  isothemu,  which  cross  Ihe  Sargasso  Sea  with  neul/ 
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ngulsT  pBnll«li«ni,  and  on  the  Alriaui  side  tend  Bomewhsl 
to  the  Eoalh,  where  ther  meet  the  colder  wster  of  the 
North  African  Current,  ahow  *  strong  northwatd  bend  oo 
the  Amencau  side,  along  the  early  course  of  the  Oulf 
Stream ;  but  a»  its  excess  of  temperature  above  that  of  the 
AtlanUo  Keaerall;  diminishee  as  we  trace  it  towards  the 
^^nks  of  Newfonndlftnd,  this  nortfawaid  deflection  pn^ree- 
avalr  becomes  less.  The  marked  contrast  in  tempo^tiire 
whiii  is  often  there  exhibited  between  two  cootiguona 
fconds  of  water, — a  thermometer  hanging  from  a  ship's  bow 
showing  a  temperature  of  70°,  whilst  anollier  hanging  from 
Ijie  stem  shows  only  40°, — is  due  a-A  so  much  to  Uie  eleva- 
don  produced  bjr  the  Gnlf  Stream  as  to  the  depresaion  pro- 
duced bj  the  Arctic  Current.  This  depression  manifeste 
itself  in  the  sonthwaid  bend  giren,  on  the  American  side, 
•like  to  the  summer  and  the  winter  isotherms  (see  Plate), 
beyond  the  summer  isotherm  of  70°  and  the  winter  iso- 
therm of  80°,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  nearlj' 
their  nonud  position;  whilst  the  northward  tendency  of 
these  same  isotherms  on  the  Earope&n  side  not  Lcm  con- 
spicuously indicfttea  a  flow  of  warm  wat^  towards  the 
western  ooasta  of  the  British  Isles,  Norway,  and  even 
Iceland  and  Spitlbei^en.  It  has  been  cnatomary  to  r^^ard 
this  flow  as  an  extension  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  but  if  that 
terra  be  limited  (as  it  ought)  to  the  current  that  issues  from 
the  Qulf  of  Mexioa  through  the  Florida  Channel,  the 
hypothesis  ia  found  to  be  untenable  so  soon  as  the  thermal 
phenomena  of  that  current  are  carefully  examined.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  popular  idea  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
retains  its  high  temperature  with  little  diminution  during 
its  paasaM  fint  northwards  and  then  eastwards  is  clearly 
disproved  by  observadiH],  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
of  average  temperatures  taken  -•  •""■- — ' —  ■'-- 
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From  this  it  appears  that,  while  the  high  surface  temper- 
Mure  with  whichtheQuIfStream  leaves  the  Florida  Channel 
is  retained  in  summer  w!lhontyG°reductionaafar  asNoya 
Scotia,  there  is  a  reduction  of  5°  in  winter  during  its  north- 
ward  passage  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  a  further  reduction 
of  no  Ics  than  10°  during  its  eastward  passage  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Nova  Scotia,  making  a  total  reduction  of  15°. 


86°  N.  The  explanation  of  Ibis  is  plainly  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  of  the  Oulf 
Stream  its  superheated  stratum  is  a  thick  one,  so  that  wben 
its  snperGcial  film  is  cooled  down  by  a  superincumbent 
•Imoaphere  of  lower  temperature,  it  is  replaced  hj  the 
nprising  of  a  deeper  stratum  having  nearly  its  ordinal 
temperature.  But  as  the  stream  spr^s  out  superficial!/, 
its  superheated  stratum  becomes  proportionally  thinner, 
and  will  consequently  be  more  and  more  tspidlj  coolea 
down  by  the  superinctunbent  atmoephere.  Even  auppoaing, 
therefore,  that  it  were  not  subjecleil  to  any  special  cooling 
influence,  it  appears  certain  that  as  the  rate  of  the  curr^iC 
«Uckena  and  lU  depth  diminishes,  the  cooling  process  must 
«oDtinue  at  an  increased  rate,  so   as  to   bring  down  tho 


e-tempeni 
I  locality, 


influence — that  of  the  Labrador  Current  with  its  fleet  oi 
icebergs,  which  melt  awsjr  wben  borne  into  it;  and  this 
produces  such  an  immediate  reduction  of  its  surfaoe-tem- 
perttnre,  that  it  thenceforth  shows  very  little  excess, 
although  its  subsurface  stratum  still  appears  to  be  warmer 
than  that  of  the  ocean  through  which  it  flows. 

But,  farther,  the  Qulf  Stream,  where  it  is  last  recog' 
BiHble  as  a  corrent,  is  flowing  due  east,  and  lis  aouthera 


portion  tonw  first  aoutli-east  and  then  south,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  couna  of  the  isothennal  lines  (see  Plaie} 
clearly  shows  that  the  flow  of  warm  water  whtdi  caniei 
then  northward  spreads  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  British  Isles  to  Labrador,  even  ezteodii^ 
up  to  the  west  of  north  into  Baffin's  Bay.  When  we  con- 
trast litis  immense  body  of  north-moving  water  with  the 
thinned-out  film  of  what  is  by  oomparison  a  mere  rivnlet, 
it  becomes  obvious  (1)  that  its  northward  flow  cannot  be 
attributable  to  the  m»  a  tergo  of  the  Florida  Current,  whilst 
(2)  its  convection  of  heat  to  the  Arctic  Sea  cannot  be 


a  stratum,  moving  north-east  at  a  rate  of  (at  most)  4  or  6 
milee  per  dav,  must  soon  be  brought  down  to  that  of  tlie 
atmosphere  soove  JL 

Influenced  by  these  condderations,  sevetal  eminent 
h^drographen,  both  British  and  American,  have  be^ 
disposed  to  deny,  not  onIy_  that  the  lemperatDte  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  modified  in  any  oonsid^able  degree  by 
the  true  Gulf  Stream^  but  that  iaj  other  agency  than  that 
of  warm  8.W.  winds  u  concerned  in  producing  the  climatie 
amelioration  popularly  aftributed  to  It.  They  maintained, 
in  fact,  that  the  sur&we-temperature  of  the  North  Atlaatlo 
and  Arctic  Seas  foUoiBt  that  of  the  superincumbent  air, — 
the  atmospheric  temperature  not  being  in  any  degrea  raised 
by  that  of  warmer  water  beneath.  This  doctrine,  boverer, 
is  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  caretlil  com- 
parisons reoently  instituted  between  marine  and  atmcspbOTO 
temperatures  along  the  western  coasts  of  Sootlano,  Iha 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Faroe  Islands,  and  especially  with 
those  obtained  along  the  western  coast  of  Norway.  For  it 
is  found  that  during  the  winter  months  there  is  a  constant 
eCMM  of  sea-temperature  above  that  of  the  air,  averaging 
e°'2  Fahr.  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  and  its 
islands,  and  rising  to  14°'fi  at  Fmholm  near  the  North 
Cape.  And  it  is  also  a  very  significant  fact  (ascertained  by 
the  careful  inqturiea  of  Ur.Buchan),  that  while  the  nHwur 
isotherms  cross  the  British  Islands  nearly  esst  and  west  (tha 
temperature  diminishing  pret^  r^ularly  from  south  to 
north),  the  wtnter  isotherms  traverse  them  nearly  north  and 
south  fthe  temperature  diminishing  from  west  to  east) ; 
whilst  in  Ireland  the  isotherms  seem  to  envelop  the  islands 
in  their  folds,  which  increase  in  warmth  imm  the  centre  of 
the  island  to  its  sea-board.  So  in  Norwav  the  isothermal 
lines  run  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  and  tfiis  alike  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter, — the  temperature  &lliii^  In  winter,  and 
rising  in  summer,  with  the  increase  of  distance  from  the 
sea.  Nothing  could  prove  more  condusively  than  sncta 
bets  as  these  (taken  in  connection  with  tlie  absence  of  ico 


incumbent  atmoephere;  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  h< 
this  ^reat  N.K  movement  of  a  stratum  of  warm  water 
sufficiently  thick  to  retain  a  surface-lemperatme  ooo- 
aiderably  higher  than  that  of  the  air  above  it  is  to  ba 
aooounted  for. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  afibrded  by  tlio 
doctrine  of  a  Omervl  Oeeonie  (XreulalMn,  sustained  1^ 
opposition  of  temperature  only,  which  was  flrat  distinotlj 
propounded  in  1845  by  Professor  Lena  of  St,  Petersborgi 
on  the  basis  of  observations  made  by  him  during  tfao 
second  voyage  of  Eotiebue  (1825-1828).  Others  had 
been  previously  led  to  surmise  that  "  Polar  Currents"  flow 
along  the  floors  of  the  great  oceans,  even  as  far  as  tlia 
equator,  balancing  the  superficial  counto'-curr^its  which 
are  observable  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  Lena  was 
led  to  conclude  that  iht  whole  of  the  deeper  portion  of  tho 
great  ocean-basins  in  communication  with  the  polar  areas 
IB  occupied  by  polar  water,  whicli  is  constantly,  th<.jgh 
slowly,  flowing  towards  the  equator ;  whilst  oonversdf 
the  whole  npper  stratum  of  equatorial  water  is  as  co-»' 
stantly,  though  slowly,  flowing  towards  one  or  both  of  th^ 

Bles.  And  he  particularly  dwelt  on  the  existence  of  a 
It  of  water  under  the  equator,  colder  than  that  whivh 
lies  either  north  or  south  of  IL  as  an  evidenoa  that  polar 
water  is  there  continually  risins  from  beneath  towards 
tlie  surfaoe, — a  phenomenoa  whidi,  he  ooiuddered,  admiti 
of  no  other  explanation.  He  further  adduced  the  tow 
salinity  of  equatorial  water  (previously  noticed  by  Hum- 
boldt, and  confirmed  by  his  own  obserrations)  compared 
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with  that  of  troinc*]  wiler.  h  evidenre  that  (he  equatorial 
w*Ur  of  th«  siirfBoe  Is  deriTed  boat  the  polar  imderfloir. 
And  h«  altribtiCed  the  mainteDuce  of  this  circtilation  la 
Ihe  coDtinnallj  renewed  diatarbanoe  of  equilibrium  between 
the  polar  and  equatorial  colnmiu, — the  greater  lateral 
(becune  downward)  prenur«  of  the  former'  CMuing  a 
iodon  ool^ioiB  of  polar  water  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter,  whilat  the  reduction  of  level  thus  occasioned  will 
produce  %  uerftut  vndrmighl  from  the  warmer  towards  the 
colder  areai. 
Hie  doctrine  of  Lent,  to  far  from  meeting  with  the 

Sneral  acceptance  to  which  it  had  a  fair  claim, — alike  on 
eoretical  groanda  and  from  ite  accordance  with  the  facts 
■Hcertaiaed  bj  careful  observation, — eeems  to  have  been  put 
■nde  and  forgotten,  a  preference  being  given  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  prevalence  of  a  uniform  deep-sea  temperature 
of  39°,  which  was  auppoaed  to  be  eatabliahed  bv  (he 
thcrmometrio  observations  made  in  the  voyages  of  lyurville 
and  Sir  James  Sosa.  So  inch  precaution  waa  taken, 
however,  in  these  obeervations  ta  that  to  wliich  Lenz  had 
tvaoaitiB,  to  ohviate  the  effects  of  the  tremcDdous  pressure 
"  '  D  per  squate  ioch  for  every  800  fathoms  of  depth)  to 
h  deeMea  thermometera  are  exposed :  and  it  is  now 


-which  di 


certain  that  the  lemperatores  at  great  depths  recorded  by 

ivri_:ii A  -Djjgg  ^f^^  several  d^reea  too  hiah. 

e  ignorance  of  Ihe  doctrine  ofLenc,  and 


lyDrville  and  Boas  w 


onder  the  infinence  of  that  of  lyUrville  and  Ross,  which 
had  been  stamped  with  (lie  great  weight  of  Sir  John 
Herachel's  weight  of  authority  '  that  Dr.  Carpenter  com- 
Btcnced  in  I86S  (in  concert. with  Professor  Wyville  Thorn- 
■on)  a  conrae  of  inquiry  into  the  thermal  condition  of 
the  deep  sea,  which  at  once  convinced  him  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  oniform  39°  doctrin^  and  led  him  to  conclusions 
eas^tiatly  accordant  with  thoae  of  Leni.  For  in  the 
dannel  of  from  600  to  600  fathoms'  depth  between  the 
notth  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  tbey  found  the 
deeper  half  to  be  occupied  by  a  stratum  of  glacial  water, 
wbose  temperatare  ranged  downwards  from  32°  lo  29°-5 ; 
whilat  the  upper  half  was  occupied  by  a  stratum  warmer 
than  the  normal  temperature  of  tbe  latitudes.  This 
phenomenon  wsa  interpreted  by  Carpenter  as  indicat- 
ing a  deep  rladal  Sow  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  a  warm 
upper  flow  itom  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  finding  that  to  the 
west  of  this  channel,  on  the  border  of  the  deep  Atlantic 


basin,  the  excess  of  warmth  extended  to  ■  depth  of  more 
than  500  fathoms,  he  came  to  the  conchision  that  the 
north-moving  slratam  which  brought  it  could  not  be  an 
extension  of  the  true  Qnlf  Stream,  but  must  be  ai^ed  on 
by  some  much  more  general  force.  A  series  of  tempera- 
ture-Bonndtnga  taken  alon^the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  coast  of  Portugal,  confirmed  him  ii     '  ' 


Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  from  700  to  900  fathoms,  the  whole 
maa9  of  water  below  this  having  either  flowed  into  the 
basin  from  the  polar  area,  or  having  had  its  temperature 
broagbt  down  to  from  39°  to  3&''-b  by  mixture  with  the 
polar  inflow.  And  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the 
result  of  tempenitore-soundinga  taken  at  corresponding 
depths  and  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  the 
Meditonauean ;  for  as  they  showed  a  uniform  temperature 
of  from  64°  to  W,  from  beneath  the  stratum  of  100 
fathoms  that  was  superheated  by  direct  insolation,  to  the 
very  bottom,  it  became  clear  that  depth  pW-  le  could  have 
no  effect  in  reducing  the  bottom-temperature;  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  excess  of  temperatare  in  the  mass  of  water 
occupying  tbe  Mediterranean  basin  above  that  of  Atlantic 
water  at  Uie  same  depths,  lies  in  the  seclusion  of  the  former 
from  the  polar  underflow  which  brings  down  the  deep 
temperature  of  the  latter.  This  conclusion  having  received 
marked  confirmation  from  temperature-soundings  taken  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  was  put  forward  by  Carpenter  as  Justify- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  vertieal  oceanic  circulation  sustained 
by  opposition  of  temperature  only,  quite  independent  of 
and  dbtinct  from  the  horaorUal  circulation  produced  by 
wind, — which  doctrine  he  eipreesed  in  terms  closely  cor- 
respouding  with  those  that  had  been  used  by  Lenz.  And 
the  collection  of  data  for  the  establishment  or  coofutatioa 
of  this  doctrine  was  one  of  tbe  objects  of  the  "  Challenger" 
expedition,  which  haa  already  made,  in  the  determination 
of  the  thermal  stratification  of  the  Atlantic  between  33° 
N.  lat.  and  3S°  S.  laL,  what  may  be  &irly  characteriied  as 
tbe  grandest  single  contribution  ever  yet  made  to  terrestrial 


^^i 


following  are  the  most  important  of  the  facts  thus 
established  : — Of  the  water  which  fills  the  deep  trough  of 
the  NoHb  Atlimlic  (fig.  1)  between  Tenerifle  (lat.  281"!  N.) 
id  St,  Thomas  (lat.  18}°  N.),  divided  by  the  "DolphiQ 


Pis.  1.— SMtlon  of  North  Atlantic  Oosan  bstwsen  BL  Thomas  aad  Tensriffs. 


in  the  western  basin — apparently  under  the 

Ihe  Antarctic  underflow — the  bottom-temperature  sinks  to 

Innoi  lo  contract  dow 

■an  17°  ud  2(r>  Fibr.  wxon 
>Ti«tt«ed. 


fTHli  vatw  In  cooUoi  balow  3»° 
Ha  flrsa^Df  point,  which  11«  bi 
■  It  la  itUroT  afltaled. 


84°'4.  A  tolerably  regular  desoent  is  shown  in  thb  seo- 
tion,  from  a  slirHsce- temperature  rising  near  8L  Thomaa  lo 
75°,  to  tbe  bathymelrical  isotherm  of  45°,  which  lies  be- 
tween 400  and  600  fathoms'  depth ;  there  is  then  a  eiratuin 
between  46°  and  40°,  of  which  the  thickness  varies  from 
about  250  to  460  fathoms  tbe  isotherm  of  40°  lying  at 
between  760  and  1000  fathoms'  depth  while  below  this, 
down  lo  the  bottom  at  between  2000  and  3000  fathoms,  the 
further  reduction  to  34°'4  is  very  gradual. 
The  same  general  condition  prevails  in  Ihe   Bontfa 
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34j°  S.),  this  trough  Also  being  divided  into  two  basing  bj 
tho  eleTadan  of  the  bottom  which  culmimitcs  in  the  island 
of  Trittan  da  Cunha.  The  temperature  of  the  water  that 
occupies  it,  however,  la  lower  through  its  whole  vertical 
range  than  that  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  stratification 
U  nearly  onifona  from  the  snr&ux  downwarda  to  the 
bnthetm  of  40°,  which  lies  at  fiom  800  to  450  fathomf* 


nd  38°  also  lying  wiihia 

then  a  alower  reductioa 
down  to  the  isotherm  of  35°,  which  liea  between  1400 
and  1600  fathoms;  wliile  the  whole  sea-bed  is  covered  bj 
a  stratum  of  about  600  bthoms'  Ihicknen,  whose  lem^ 
lure  ranges  downwards  &om  36"  to  33°  '^' 
this  deepest  stratum  is  colder  than  any  water  tuat  is  ioodiI 
in  the  coireepondlng  portion  of  the  North  AtUatic,  except 
near  St.  Thomas. 


ae  lemperai 


Fia.  3.— Seotion 

It  Is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  sub-surface  stratum 
of  water,  b&viiig  a  temperature  above  40°,  is  thinner  under 
the  equator  tlian  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Faroe  Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Not- 
withstanding the  rise  of  the  surface-lempemture  to  76°-S0°, 
the  thermometer  descends  in  the  fiist  300  fathoms  more 
rapidly  than  anvwhere  else;  so  that  polar  water  is  met 
with,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  at  a  much  leas  depth  than  in  the 
North  Atlantic  (Bg.  1),  and  100  fetlioms  nearer  to  (he 
surface  than  even  in  the  colder  Bouth  Atlantic  (fig.  2) ; 
whilst  the  temperature  of  (he  bottom  is  but  little  above 
32°.    Thus  the  influence  of  the  polar  tinderflow  is  more 

Sronounced  under  the  equator  than  it  is  elsewhere'  as  is 
istinctly  seen  in  the  section  shown  in  flg.  4,  which  is 
taken  in  k  north  and  south  direction  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
relation  of  the  thermal  Btnttification  of  the  North  to  that 
of  the  Bouth  Atlantic,  and  of  both  to  tliat  of  the  equatorial 


F:a.  3.— Sootion  of  Equatorial  Atlantin. 

telt.  The  Isotherm  of  40°,  which  in  lat  22°  N.  lies  at  a 
depth  of  about  700  fathoms,  gradually  rises  as  the  equator 
is'  approached  ;  and  it  is  between  the  equator  and  7°  S., 
where  the  aurface-temperalure  risfs  to  nearly  80°,  that  co!d 
water  is  soonest  reached, — the  isotherm  of  40°  rising  lo 
within  300  fsthoms  of  the  surface,  while  that  of  55°  which 
in  let  38°  N.  lies  at  nearly  400  fathoms"  depth,  and  in  iat. 
22°  N.  at  about  250  fathoms,  actually  comes  up  under  the 
aquator  within  100  blhoms  of  the  surface.    At  the  same 


time,  while  the  bottom-temperature  nnder  the  equator  is  the 
lowest  anywhere  met  wilh^  namely,  32° .4.'  the  ihicknen  of 
the  stratum  beneath  the  isotherm  of  35°  is  not  leas  Ihaa 
600  fathoms.  In  passing  southwards,  the  superficial  iso- 
therms are  observed  to  separata  again  from  each  other, 
partly  by  the  reduction  of  the  surface-temperature,  and 
partly  by  the  descent  of  (lie  isotherm  of  40°  to  a,  depth  of 
something  less  than  400  &tfaoms,  which  it  keeps  with  little 
reduction  as  far  soalh  as  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope.  The 
signihcance  of  these  facts  becomes  more  remarkable,  when 
we  consider  that  if  a  portion  of  the  oceanic  area  under  the 
equator  were  to  be  secluded,  like  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Bed  Sea,  from  all  but  local  ioflHences,  the  temperature  of 
its  water  from  the  sub-surface  slratam  downwards  lo  the 
bottom — whatever  its  (depth — would  be  Its  iaoeheinial  or 
mean  winter-temperalure,  which,  in  the  equatorial  lone, 
would  be  certainly  not  below  76°, 

Nothing,  Dr.  Carpenter  contends,  could  more  condu- 
it   sively  support  the  general  doctrine  of  a  Veriieal  OeaoM 
2    CSreulation  susloinM  by  oppoBilion  of  temperattm^  thsn 
tiie  precise  conformity  of  the  fads  thus  detarmiited  by 
observation  to  the  predictions  which  his  confidence  in  the 
theory  had  led  him  to  put  forth.     These  predictions  were 
eventially  as  follows : — 
I        "  I.  That  Inittid  of  tha  loeal  dspmilODi  of  bottom'tM- 
I    perstars  impntud  by  pnTioni  wrilen  to  polar  aarnots,  tlii 
*    lemperatnra  of  overy  part  of  tha  dnp  tu-bed  in  oommmii- 
I    cation  with  aithsr  of  tba  polar  anu  would  b«  not  many  ds- 
I    grMi  aboire  that  of  th«  polar  areu  themmlvM. 
"        "2.  That  ttai)  nncrol  dapniiion  of  bottom -t«niper»lan 
■  ■      -        ■  -     ^  Mhallow  glaoi.1 

■a  troa  the  polu 
areas  D[  warer  propfliifla  towards  thsoi  by  wlnd-earrsnts,  bat 
upon  a  orMplog  How  of  lbs  whole  aader-atratnai,  bailDi  • 
thiakaBii  of  from  1000  to  SOOO  fathoms. 

"  !.  That  as  th«  dspniiion  of  bottom -temperatnt*  in  aoy 
port  of  ths  genaral  ooeanto  boain  woald  be  proportioaol  la 
the  frcsdom  of  DommDnioation  batwoen  its  dw p<r  portion  and 
that  of  on*  or  other  of  the  polar  anas,  ths  tMitlom-tem pen- 
tun  of  the  South  Atlanlio  would  probably  laogs  dowawordi 
0  32°,  while  that  of  tba  Horth  Atlantis  would  not  b«  bolow  33', 
leept  where  it  flnt  receives  tbe  Arctic  Bow,  or  comu  aadei  lb* 
iSuenea  of  tbe  Antarotio  uaderflow,  which  would  very  pnbably 
itand  ilHir  la  Iha  north  of  the  eqnotor. 


1  Th«t  the  b 


linn  were  taken 
•ugh  which  ths 


.h  AtluUc,  Ii  attributable  ta 
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'  i.  That  •■  th*  Antlfl  uid  AalanHo  andsrflowi  mut  mMt  |  woold  b«  k  aoatlnnk 
M  or  ■aU'  tba  (qiutei,  whiitt  tlui  niTfxNi-rtntam  Im  than  bod-  iboving  Itletf  bj  ■  oi 
VmmaUj  bainf  dnngktad  off  tbaoea  t«iTUil«  aithar  pala,  than  i  in  the  inWr-tropiDal  tl 


uaaol  ot  gUelkl  nur  aidw  th*  liBi^ 
irOBoh  of  oold  watar  ID  tha  iutCki*  ' 
.(nplaU  «HM." 


Fia.  4. — SootiOD  of  Mid-Atlautio,  Ukan  nearly  north  and  k 


It  WM  further  ^Inted  OQt  by  L«ni,  and  mora  receutlj 
(in  ignmance  of  hu  doctrine)  hj  Carpenter,  that  additional 
«Tidenoe  of  nich  ascent  ia  furaiBhed  br  tlie  low  Mlinitj 
of  the  Eoriace-WBler  of  the  equatorial  belt  correspoDdine 
with  that  of  polar  water.  For,  as  was  origionll;  obeerved 
bj  Humboldt,  then  by  Lenz  htmBelf,  and  subsequently  by 
many  other  Toyagera,  the  apectfic  gravity  of  the  surface- 
water  of  the  AtUotic  gradually  increases  as  either  tropic  is 
approached  from  the  polar  side  of  its  own  hemisphere, 
reaches  Its  maximum  a  little  nearer  the  equator,  aod  then 
npidlj  ilJTYiini^tiff,  oomii^  down  under  the  equator  to  the 
standard  of  polar  wal«r.  llius  ameanof  eightobserrations 
taken  in  the  "Challenger"  expedition  between  Bermuda 
(32"  N.)  and  St.  Thomas  (ISJ"  N.)  gave  1027'2  m  the 
■p.  gr.  of  nu^iiM-waftr,  whilst  a  mean  of  seventeen  obserrs' 
bons  between  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  (16^°  N.)  and  Bahia 
(13°  S.)  g«M  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  10263.  Now,  since  between 
8l  Thomas  and  Bermuda  the  eight  "  Cballeoger  "  obeerva- 
tiona  of  boltom  (polar)  water  gave  a  mean  pp.  gr.  of  10263. 
irhilBt  between  Cape  Verd  and  Bahia  the  toean  sp.  gr.  of 
the  bottom-water  was  even  slightly  lower  [the  results  Being 
in  all  cases  expressed  accortung  to  a  oommon  atandard  of 
temperature),  such  a  dose  conformity  subsists  between  the 
salinity  of  the  equatorial  water  of  tba  surface  aad  that  of 
the  polar  waters  of  the  bottom,  as  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
br  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  continual  and  tolerably 
rapid  ascent  of  the  latter. 

Another  indication  of  this  ascent  is  given  by  tbe  moder- 
ation of  Che  iur&ce-temperature  of  oceanic  water,  even 
under  the  equator.  If  there  were  no  ascent  of  colder  water 
from  beneath,  there  seems  uo  reason  why  tbe  constant  pow- 
erful insolation  to  which  equatorial  water  is  subjected  should 
not  raise  the  temperaCare  of  its  surface  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible elevation.  The  limit  to  that  elevation,  which  is  obvi- 
ously set  by  the  cooliug  indueuce  of  evaporation,  is  probably 
that  which  is  met  wiui  in  the  Bed  Sea,  where  the  monthly 
average  for  August  rises  Co  86P  and  for  September  to  88^, 
whilst  the  maxima  rise  much  higher,  temperatures  of  100°, 
106°,  100°,  and  96°  having  been  noted  on  four  consecutive 
days.  Moreover,  along  the  Ouinea  Coast,  and  especially 
in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  the  surface-temperature  is  slated  to 
tange  as  nigh  as  90°.  But  in  theee  cases  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion of  surface- temperature  by  the  upward  movement  of 
polar  water;  for  this  is  altogether  excluded  from  the  Red 
Sea  by  the  shallownes  of  the  Strait  of  Babehnandeb, 
whilst  the  depth  of  the  bottom  along  the  Ouinea  Coast  is 
too  imsll  to  allow  of  its  being  ove^owed  by  Che  glamal 
tialum.  Now,  over  the  deeper  parts  of  the  equatorial 
Atlantic  the  surface-temperature  usually  ranges  oetweeu 
75°  and  80° ;  and  this  is  its  ordinary  range  in  ihe  Mediter- 
ranean dqring  the  months  of  August  and  September.  That 
the  temperature  of  an  equatorial  ocean  should  be  thus  kept 
down  to  that  of  a  sea  of  which  the  greater  part  hee  between 
the  paraUels  of  40°  and  35°,  con  scarcely  oe  accounted  for 
■n  any  other  way  than  bv  the  continual  i^vrising  of  polar 
waters  from  beneath 


admitted,  fblly  acoounls  for 
Id  of  north-western  Europe, 
which  (as  already  shown)  cannot  be  fairiy  attributed  to 
the  Florida  Current  or  true  Gulf  Stream.  For  it  ia  obvious 
that  a  continual  efflux  of  the  lower  stratum  from  tbe  polar 
areas  towards  the  equatorial  must  involve  a  continual 
indraught  of  the  upper  stratum  towards  the  polar  areas; 
and  this  indraught  will  be  much  more  marked  in  the 
Northern  than  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  on  account  of  the 
progressive  narrowing  of  Che  farmer,  whilst  Che  latter 
progressivelv  widens  out.  Of  such  a  slow  northerly  set  of 
a  stratum  of  water,  extending  dowuwards  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  600  &thoms,  we  have  evidence  in  a  comparisoo  of  the 
CemperaCure-soandings  taken  in  the  "Porcupine"  expedi- 
tions of  1S69  and  1S70,  between  the  ooasC  of  Portugal 
{31°  N.)  and  the  Faroe  Islands  (59i°  NO,  from  which 
the  section  Eg.  5  has  been  worked  out.  For  it  is  there 
seen  that,  although  the  suriace-tem[>erature  is  reduced  by 
the  thinning  out  of  the  superficial  stratum,  there  is  but  a 


Fis.  £.— SeetlDD  o(  North  Atlantic,  (akan  nearly  north  and  wulli 
slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  balhymetrical  Ih^ 
therms  of  ^°  and  10° ;  so  that  there  ia  an  obvious  conti- 
nuity of  a  sliaCum  of  many  hundred  fathoms'  thidcniss 
between  these  two  points,  notwithstanding  their  separnlion 
by  25P  of  latitude.  The  contrast  between  the  position  of 
the  botherm  of  40°  at  800  fathoms'  depth  off  the  Paroea. 
and  its  position  at  less  than  300  &thot^  depth  under  the 
equator,  u  meet  remarkable.  We  have  seen  that  the  iso- 
cheimal  in  the  latter  area  would  not  be  below  76°,  and  yet 
we  find  water  colder  than  40°  lying  at  within  300  fathoms 
of  the  surface;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  normal  >bo- 
cheimal  at  59^°  N.  would  certainly  be  below  40°  (pn^ 


ably  no  more  than  35°),  and  yet  we  find  water  above  43° 
extending  downwards  to  600  fathoms,  and  water  above  40° 
fathoms.    Thm  the  vertical  oceanic  drcolation  ci 
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ri«s  A  vait  nun  of  witer  which  Is  Mow  lb«  narmal  off  the 
cout  of  Portugal,  into  a  r^on  where  it  id  above  the  nor- 
ail,  with  very  littJe  loss  of  heat  by  the  w«y.  eicept  in  its 
■urface-SIm ;  and  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  snch 
a  moTement  must  be  iDDCh  more  efiectnal  a«  a  haiUr  than 
A  correeponding  movement  of  a  thin  stratum  of  much 
warmer  water.  For  the  latter,  when  it  patseg  beneath  an 
Atmosphere  much  rolder  than  itself,  will  soon  be  brought 
down  to  B  like  standard,  not  haring  warmer  water  from 
below  to  take  its  place  when  it  has  been  cooled  down; 
whilst  in  the  former,  each  sorb ce- layer,  when  cooled 
below  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  stratum  beneath, 
will  sink  and  be  replaced  by  it.  Now  since  the  trus  Oolf 
Stream,  when  we  last  know  it,  has  been  w>  thinned  out 
that  it  could  not  long  retain  any 'excess  of  temperature,  it 
'  ceems  inconceivable  that  it  should  exert  any  decided  efiect 
on  tl.e  temperature  of  the  Faroes  and  the  c(«st  of  Norway, 
unleee  (as  supposed  hy  Dr.  Pelermann  and  Professor  Wy- 
ville  Thomson)  its  thickness  nndersoea  an  increase  from 
lew  than  100  bthoms  to  600.  But  unce  the  course  of  Dr. 
Pelermann's  isolherms  shows  that  the  northward  flow  ex- 
tends acroas  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  Bdtish  Islea — a  distance  of  shout 
2000  miles — wo  are  required  to  believe  that  a  rivulet  (for 
■uch  it  is  by  comparison)  of  60  miles'  breadth  and  100 
fethoms'  depth  (see  section,  fig.  5),  of  which  the  j;reater 
part  turns  southwards  round  the  Azores,  and  of  which  the 
remainder  is  flowing  due  east  when  we  last  recoguiie  it,  is 
able  to  impart  a  northerly  movement  to  a  stratum  of  2000 
miles  in  breadth,  and  at  least  600  fathoms'  depth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eastward  set  of  this  stratum,  considered  as 
A  northward  inlraught  into  the  polar  area,  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  bj  Ihe  excess  of  easterly  momentum  which  it 
derives  ft«ni  the  earth's  rotation,  this  being  onl^  half  as 
rapid  in  laL  60°  as  it  is  under  the  equator ;  and  since  there 
ii  a  still  more  rapid  reduction  in  the  rate  of  this  rotation 
in  yet  higher  latitudes,  the  continually  increasing  excess 
of  easterly  momentum  will  gi^e  to  the  northward  flow  a 
prCffressively  stronger  eastwud  set. 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  the  deficiency  of  easterly  momentum 
in  the  cold  underflow  coming  from  the  pole  towards  (he 


7iO.  t. — B«otiDn  from  Bermada  to  Halifai. 

equator  will  lend  to  produce  a  Isgdng-behind,  or  mtheard 
■et  of  that  underflow;  and  this  has  been  shown  by  the 
"Challenger"  temperature-soundings  to  be  the  case, — (he 
cold  deep  strata  of  the  Western  Atlantic  surglne  upwards 
•long  the  slope  of  the  North  American  coast-tine,  as  is 
■hown  in  6g.  6,  where  we  see  not  only  the  bath v metrical 
isothemis  of  60  ,55°,  and  50°,  but  the  yet  deeper  isotherms 
of  45°  and  40°,  successively  rising  lo  the  sur&ce  ss  we 
approach  the  land ;  while  at  a  depth  of  only  83  fathoms  a 
temperature  of  35°  was  encountered,  which,  at  no  great 
dialance  lo  the  sooth,  would  only  be  found  at  a  depui  of 


2000  lathome.    That  the  cold  walnr  should  thma  nn 
hUl  is  qnite  conformable  to  what  we  see  in  other 
which  a  heavier  nnder-stratum  has  a  definite  set  ti 


"^ 


of  the  Arctic  underflow,  no  other  explanation  of  it 
has  been  suggested.  We  now  see  titat  the  cold  Labrador 
Current  overlies  a  band  of  water  as  cold  as  itself;  and  the 
soodiward  extension  of  this  cold  hand,  far  beyond  (hatirf 
any  definite  current-movement,  and  ita  entrance  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Florida  Channel,  at  the  nde 
of  and  beneath  the  outflowing  Oulf  Stream,  are  thai  a» 
counted  for. 

The  remarkable  accordance  of  so  many  &cts  of  actml 
observadon,  in  the  Atlantic  area,  with  the  probalnlitMi 
deducible  from  a  theory  whose  soundness  can  scarcely  be 
disputed,  seems  now  to  justify  (he  admiaiion  of  the  eegieni 
(vertical)  oceanic  circulation  sustained  by  o[)pcmtion  of 
(emperature  as  an  accepted  doctrine  of  lerreatrial  phydcs. 

DUlribntmn  of  Organic  Lift.— Ali  that  wiU  be  attempted 
under  this  head  will  be  to  indicate  the  general  conditions 
that  seem,  from  recent  researches,  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  plan(a  and  animals  through 
this  great  oceanic  basin. 

The  distribution  of  marine  plants  seems  mainly  deter- 
mined by  light  lempereture,  ana  depth. — afortber  inflaeDce 
being  exerted  by  the  character  of  the  shores.    The  dimlnu- 


falhoms  may  be  regarded  as  almost  it 
in  conformity  with  this  we  find  a  very  rapid  dimiout 
of  Algal  life  below  tho  depth  of  100  fathoms.  The  upper 
stratum  is  occupied  for  tue  most  part  by  (he  larger  and 
coarser  forms  of  the  Paeaeea,  or  olive-green  sea-weeds, 
whilst  the  more  delicate  Cenaniaeea,  or  red  sea-weeds,  fre- 
quent deeper  waters ;  and,  ss  it  nppeare  from  expervnenli 
made  in  aquaria  that  the  latter  do  not  flourish  in  full  lighli 
but  gruw  well  in  shadow,  it  may  be  concluded  that  t£m 
preference  for  a  moderate  depth  is  rather  for  reduced  light 
and  stillness  than  for  depth  per  se.  At  a  depth  of  ISO 
fathoms  very  few  ordinary  sea- weeds  maintain  their  ground; 
and  betow  this  we  seldom  find  any  Alg»,  save  the  Coral- 
lines and  Nulliporee  consolidated  by  calcareous  deposit 
The  distribution  of  particular  types  over  different  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  area  appears  to  be  mainly  r^nlated  by  tem- 
perature ;  and  this  would  seem  (o  be  remarkably  the  case 
with  tlie  floating  DiaiomacaK,  which,  though  they  form 
green  bands  in  the  surface- water  of  polar  seas,  have  not 
Been  encountered  in  like  abundance  in  the  Atlantic,  and  do 
not  contribute  largely,  by  the  subsidence  of  their  siliceous 
lorifos,  lo  the  composition  of  its  botlom-depodt  Although 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  lai^r  Algse  lo  grow  from  a  base  of 
attachment  (their  roots  serving  no  other  purpose,  however, 
than  that  of  anchorage),  the  enormous  mass  of  Oulf-weea 
found  in  the  Sargasso  sea  seems  quite  independent  of  any 
such  attachment.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  this 
originally  grew  on  the  Bahama  and  Florida  shores,  and 
was  lorn  thence  by  the  ^werful  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream;  hut  it  seems  certain  that  if  such  was  ita  original 
source,  the  "Gulf-weed"  now  lives  and  propagates  whilst 
freely  floating  on  the  ocean-surface,  having  become  adapted 
by  various  modifications  to  its  present  mode  of  existenD& 

The  distribution  of  the  animals  that  habiluallv  live  in 
that  upi>er  stratum  of  the  ocean  whose  dtgree  of  warmth 
varies  with  the  latitude,  seems  maidly  determined  by  tem- 
perature. Thus  the  "right  whale"  of  Arctic  sess,  and  ill 
representative  in  the  Antarctic,  seem  never  lo  enter  the 
inter-tropical  area,  generally  keeping  away  from  even  the 
temperate  sea^  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sperm-whale 
ranffss  through  the  parts  of  the  ocean  where  the  "right 
whales  "  are  never  seen. 

The  distribution  of  fishes  seems  generally  to  follow  the 
same  rule;  as  does  also  that  of  floating  moUusks.  Tha 
the  tittle  cSu  (a  Pteropod  mollusk),  which  is  a  princffal 
article  of  the  food  of  the  "right  whales"  in  polar  sea^  ii 
rarely  met  with  in  the  Atlantic,  where,  however,  other 
pleropods,  as  Byalaa,  present  themselves  in  abundanoch 
On  the  other  hand,  the  warmer  parts  of  its  area  swarm  with 
Salpa-cfasins,  which  are  not  frequent  iu  higher  latitud(i| 
and  the  few  representatives  of  the  Nautiloid  Cephalopo^ 
that  were  so  abundant  in  Cretaceous  seas,  are  now  restndM 
to  tropical  or  eub-Iropical  areas.  And  the  distributiaa  of 
the  molluska,  echinoderms,  and  corals,  which  hiiMtmJIj 
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Bre  QB  tlM  liadMii,  weaim  to  be  determine^  within  wrtun 
liBut*  (t  I«Mt,  bj  tempermtore  nther  than  by  deptli. 

The  bMbjiDetrioJ  ninge  to  which  uiiintJ  Ufa  of  uij 
bigfaer  iTpe  tlwn  the  ^liiopodil  might  extend,  was  uatil 


I  bj  the  "Challenger"  expedition,  hare 
fbllj  estkbliahed  the  eztatenoe  of  a  varied  aod  abundant 
&iina  in  ooeaiMlepthB  ranging  dowDwaida  to  2000  fotboma. 
And  tbcM  reseudiee  have  fuither  establiihed  that  the 
diatjUntion  of  thia  ftooa  is  munly  detenmned  hf  tha 
tempeMtnre  of  the  sea-bed ;  so  Ihat  whilat  in  the  cfaannsi 
between  the  north  of  Bcotland  and  the  Faroes  there  were 
Iband  at  the  nine  depths,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other,  two  itaam  almost  «atirelT  distinct — one  a  boreal  and 
the  ather  a  warmer-temperate — on  sea-beda  having  respect- 
iTelj  the  tetnperatores  of  30°  and  43",  various  types  to 
whidi  a  low  temperatore  is  congenial  are  traceable  oon- 
linDoasIj'  along  the  whole  abymal  SM-bed  that  intervenes 
between  these  northern  and  toathem  polar  areas  within 
which  thej  present  themselves  at  or  near  the  gnr&ce.  And 
hence  ft  becomes  clear  that,  since  glacial  t^MS  are  eveli 
DOW  bein^  embedded  in  the  itcata  which  are  in  prooeas  of 
fbrrnatioD  bcaeath  the  eqnator,  no  inferences  aa  to  terres- 
trial climate  can  be  drawn  bixa  the  character  of  marine 

<tee  verr  remarkable  feattire  which  presents  itself  over 
a  targe  proportion  of  the  Atlan^  basin  is  the  abaodaace 
of  the  minate  Qtolngerinie  and  other  Poraminifera,  the 
aocnmnlatioD  of  whose  shells  and  of  their  disint^rated 
lemains  is  giving  rise  to  a  calcareous  deposit  of  unknown 
tbicknoB,  that  eormpoDds  in  all  enential  particulan  to 
CSialk.  This  deposit,  id  some  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
is  replaced  by  an  Arctic  drift  of  fine  sand,  whilst  in  other 
psirts  there  is  a  mixture  of  arenaceous  and  of  calcareona 
comptmenta,  sndi  as  is  fonnd  in  certain  beds  of  the 
Crdaceoos  formation.  Now  on  the  surface  of  this  deposit 
there  have  been  found  so  many  living  ^pes,  especially 
belonging  to  the  gTOupe  of  Echmoderms,  Corals,  Siliceous 
Spongea,  and  Foraminifera,  which  closely  correspond  with 
tjpt»  hitherto  itguded  as  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  that  the  question  naturally  suggesta  itself  whether 
the  existing  are  not  the  lineal  aescendsnta  of  the  fossil 
types, — the  diflerences  they  present  b^ng 
mar  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  proloi 
dilleieoces  of  tempermture,  food,  prenure,  ac  And  when 
Iheae  &cIb  are  taken  in  connection  with  those  previoosly 
stated  aa  to  the  probable  remoteness  of  the  jperlod 
when  (if  ever)  the  preset  sea-bed  of  the  Atlantic  was 
dry  land,  the  doctrine  first  put  forth  by  Prof.  Wyville 
lliomson,  Ihat  theie  has  beoi  a  oonlinuoua  formation  of 
Glolngerina-mnd  on  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  from 
the  u^aoeoDS  WKh  to  the  present  time, — or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  formation  of  chalk  on  the  sea.bed  of  the 
Atlantic  did  not  oease  with  the  elevation  of  the  European 
area,  but  bss  been  going  on  ibroagh  the  whole  Tertinry 
period, — most  be  samitted  aa  (to  say  the  least)  a  not 
'hesiB.  That  eonie  considerable  change 
conclusion  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  by 

nee  of  the 

Uia  and  chambered  cephalopods  characteristic  of  the 
Oretaceous  fiuuM,  may  be  fairly  assumed  from  their  diaap- 
p^oanoe:  bnt  this  would  not  so  much  affect  the  deeper 
part  of  the  basin,  in  wliich  those  lower  types  that  seem 
mora  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  changes  in  external 
eonditioQs  wonid  continue  to  hold  their  ground.  That  the 
like  conditions  hsd  prevailed  also  through  long  previous  geo- 
logical periods,  nav  be  surmised  from  the  persistence,  over 
varioos  parta  of  the  Atlantic  sea-bed,  i 
wbidi  carriee  us  back  tc 


fmprobahle  bypothesiB. 
looc  place  at  the  ooncli 


type,  which  cart 
the  i^gttewtMB 


.  iting  31»* 

irvNUda  do  not  diflbr  more  fi-om  Oolitic  types  than  the 
Itiler  difi^  amtxtg  each  other.  Going  back  still  farther, 
we  fnd  in  the  penUeooe  of  certain  Foraminiferal  types 
from  the  Curbonifetons  limestone  to  the  present  time,  and 
in  the  character  of  its  deep-sea  beds,  a  strong  indication 


that  thm  originated  in  a  Foraminifenl  deposit,  represent' 
tng  in  all  eascotial  partiealara  that  which  is  now  going  on ; 
waile  the   penistence    of   the    Linguia  from   the    early 


the  condition  of  deep  se«  thiooghont  the  whole  sc 
auoccBsion  of  geological  changes. 

BiBUoa&iTHT. — In  addition  to  the  ordinarr  bootms  of 
information,  the  following  publications  may  be  epeciallr 
referred  to  for  recent  information  in  r<^:ard  to  the  physic^ 
geography  of  the  Atlantic: — "Reports  of  the  Deep-Sea 
ExploratioUB  carried  on  in  H.M.  SteAm-venels  '  Lightning,' 
'  Porcupine,'  and  '  Shearwater," "  in  Procefdingi  of  iKt  Boyai 
Jbeiefy  for  1868,  1869,  1870,  and  I8T2;  "On  the  Gibraltar 
Current,  the  Onlf  Stream,  and  the  Cieneral  Oceanic  Circula- 
tion," in  the  Joumai  of  Ihe  Boi/at  OeograpUrai  Soaetu  for 
1B71;  and  "  Further  Inquiries  on  Oceanic  Circulation" 
(containing  a  summaiy  oi  the  "Challeuoer"  Temperature 
Survey  of  the  AUantic),  in  the  same  journal  Ibr  1874; 
OurreniM  and  SurfoM-Temperalure  of  the  jioiih  and  SouUi 
Allantie,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Committee;  and 
The  DtpAt  <^tlLeSea,bj  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson. 
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ATLANTIS,  Ataladtis,  or  Atiastica,  an  island  ni_ 
tioned  by  Plato  and  other  claasical  writers,  coooemiDg  the 
real  existence  of  which  many  disputes  have  been  raised. 
In  Ihe  limau,  Critias  relates  how  his  grandhther  CHtias 
had  been  told  by  Soton  some  remarkable  events  in  early 
Athenian  history  which  he  had  learned  from  the  I^jptiaii 
priests  at  Sus,  whcse  records  went  much  further  oack 
than  the  native  accounts.  "The  most  famons  of  all  the 
Athoiian  exploits,"  Solon  had  been  told,  "was  the  overthrow 
of  the  island  Atlantis.  This  was  a  continent  lying  over 
agunst  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  in  extent  greater  than 
Libya  and  Asia  put  together,  and  was  the  passage  to  other 
islands  and  to  another  contin^it,  of  which  the  Uediter- 
ranean  Sea  was  only  the  harbor;  and  within  the  pillais 
the  empire  of  Atlantis  reached  to  Egypt  and  Tjnrnenia. 
This  mtghly  power  was  arrayed  against  Egypt  and  Hellas 
and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Then  did  your  city  bravely,  and  won  renown  over  the 
whole  eutn.  For  at  the  peril  of  her  own  existence,  and 
when  the  other  Hellenes  had  deserted  her,  she  repelled 
the  invader,  and  of  her  own  accord  gave  liberty  to  all  the 
nations  witiiin  the  pillais.  A  littie  while  afterwards  there 
was  a  great  earthquake,  and  your  warrior  race  all  sank  into 
the  earth  ;  and  the  great  island  of  Atlantis  also  disappeared 
in  (he  sea.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  shallows  which 
are  found  in  that  part  of  the  AUantic  ocean." — (Jowett^i 
Inirodiietum  to  Iha  Tnucui.)  Such  is  the  main  substance 
of  the  principal  account  of  the  island  fiimisbed  by  the 
ancients, — an  account  which,  if  not  entirely  fictitious,  be- 
longs to  the  meat  nebulous  rc^on  of  history.  The  story 
may  embody  some  popular  legend,  and  the  legend  may  have 
rested  on  certain  historical  circumstances ;  but  what  these 
were  it  is  (aathe  numerous  theories  advanced  on  the  subject 
may  be  held  as  proving)  impossible  now  to  determine. 

ATLAS  ('ArAof),  in  Oreei  Mt/thotopy,  called  sometimes 
a  son  of  Japetus  and  the  nymph  Asia,  or  of  Uranus  and 
Oaia,  and  at  other  times  ti^uxd  to  a  diflerent  parentan^ 
but  always  known  as  the  being  who  supported  on  His 
shoulders  the  pillars  on  which  the  skv  rested.  He  knew 
the  depths  of  the  sea  (Otfyney,  vii.  24G),  and  in  the  first 
instance  seems  to  have  been  a  marine  creation.  The  pillais 
which  he  supported  were  thought  to  rest  in  the  sea, 
immediately  beyond  the  most  western  horison.  But  by 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  184),  a  mountain  is  suggested 
as  best  suited  to  hold  up  the  neavena,  and  the  name  of 
Atlas  is  transferred  to  a  hill  in  the  N.W.  of  Africa.  Then 
the  name  is  traced  to  a  king  of  that  district,  rich  In  flocks 
and  herds,  and  owning  the  garden  of  the  Heeperidee. 
Finally,  Alias  was  explained  as  the  name  of  a  primitive 
astronomer.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  and 
Hyadee.  Perseus  encountered  him  when  he  searched  for 
Medusa.  Heracles  took  the  burden  of  the  sky  from  bia 
shoulders,  but  cleverly  contrived  to  replace  it.  Atlas  bear- 
ing up  the  heavens  is  mentioned  aa  being  represented  on 
early  works  of  art,  e.o.,  on  the  chest  of  CVpselus  fPanaan., 
v.  18,  1),  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amydie  (Pausna, 
ill,  18, 7) ;  and  this  subject  occurs  on  several  existing  works 
of  ar 


.     .    .        ,  considering  it  .      

_._  the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Bon,  tl^  north-east  point  ol  Tnnii^ 
while  others  include  under  the  name  the  whole  moontaiB 
system  between  Cape   Nun  and  the  greater  Syrtia.    In 
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this  latter  seoBe  it  forms  the  moaDtsin-land  of  th«  conntriea 
of  Harocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  TripolL  It  is  composed 
of  rau^  Mid  groups  of  mounUuoB,  eDcloBinft  weU-vu«red 
and  fertile  TallejB  and  plaioa,  and  hsTing  a  general 
diiecdoQ  bom  W.  to  E.  Tim  bigheeC  peaks  are  supposed 
lo  attain  an  eioTstioo  of  Denri/  15,000  feet;  uid  although 
none  of  tliem  reach  the  height  of  oer^ual  inow,  some  of 
their  loftiest  summita  ire  coTered  with  snov  during  the 
greater  jjart  of  the  year.  Mount  MilMin,  27  miles  S.K 
of  the  city  of  Marocco,  vs«  ascertained  by  Captain  Wash- 
ingtm  lo  be  11,400  feet  hi^h.  The  greatest  heights  are 
in  Marocco,  from  which  point  tliej  appear  to  diminish  in 
elerafion  as  they  extend  towards  the  E.  These  luountains, 
except  the  loftier  gummils,  are,  for  the  moet  p&rt,  covered 
with  thick  ibresla  of  pine,  oak,  cork,  while  poplar,  wild 
olive,  and  other  trees.  The  inferior  ranges  seem  to  lie 
principally  composed  of  Becondary  limestone,  which,  at  a 
greater  elevation,  ia  succeeded  by  micaceous  schist  and 
quartt-rock ;  and  the  higher  chains  are  said  to  consist  of 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate.  The  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  formations  are  frequently  diatnrbed  and 
upraised  by  trap-rocks  of  comparatirely  modem  date. 
I^ad,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  rock-salt  occur 
frequently ;  and  in  the  Marocco  portion  of  the  range  gold 
and  silTer  are  said  lo  exist.  In  tiie  Algerian  division  are 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  Bilver,  and  antimony.  The  lion, 
hyena,  boar,  and  bear  are  common  throughout  the  moun- 
tains. None  }f  the  riven  which  take  their  rise  in  the  sys- 
tem are  of  any  great  importance.  The  Tafilet  is  absorbed 
in  the  sands;  the  Tensill  and  Draa  flow  into  the  Atlantic; 
and  about  five  or  six  End  tlieir  way  to  the  HediterraiieM). 
Dr.  Hooker  has  explored  the  botany  of  many  parts  of  the 
range,  and  the  travels  of  Bohl&  ha*e  added  lugely  to  our 
general  knowledge  of  iL 

ATMOSPHERE  is  the  name  applied  lo  the  invisible 
elastic  envelope  which  surrounds  Uie  earth,  the  gaseous 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  being  usually  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  air.  Storms  and  weatlier  generally,  solar 
and  terrestrial  radiation,  ihe  disintegration  of  rocks,  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  twilight,  and  the  propagation  of  sound, 
are  some  of  the  more  stnkinR  phenomena  which  are  either 
to  a  large  extent  or  altc^etner  dependent  on  the  atmo- 
■pbere.  That  air  possesses  weight  may  be  shown  by  the 
simple  experiment  of  taking  a  hollow  globe  filled  with 
air  and  weighing  it;  then  removing  the  contained  air 
by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and  again  weighing  the  globe, 
when  it  will  he  found  to  weigh  lem  than  at  first.  The 
difierence  of  the  two  results  is  the  weight  of  the  air  whidi 
has  been  removed.  From  Kegnault's  experiments,  100 
cubic  inchee  of  dry  Mr,  or  air  containing  no  aqueous  vapor, 
under  a  pressure  of  30  English  inches  of  mercury,  and  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  weigh  31'0352S  grfiins;  and 
since  100  cubic  inches  of  distilled  waler  at  the  same  pres- 

d  lempenUure  wdgh  25,252}  gnuiu,  it  follows  that 

I3'67  Umes  lighter  than  waler. 

s  an  elastic  fluid  exerts  pressure  upon  the  earth  or 
any  substance  on  which  it  rests,  the  action  of  a  boy's 
sucker  and  of  a  water-pnmp  being  familiar  instances 
showing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  air  is 
renjovM  from  a  water-pump,  the  water  rises  in  the  pump 
only  lo  a  certain  height ;  for  as  soon  as  the  water  has  risen 
to  such  a  height  that  the  weight  of  the  column  of  waler  in 
the  pump  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  Ihe 
well  just  balances  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  well,  it  ceases  to  nse.  If  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  be  increased,  the  water  will  rise 
higher  in  the  pump;  but  if  diminished,  the  level  of  the 
water  will  sink.  The  height  to  which  Ihe  water  rises 
within  the  pump  thus  varies  with  the  prenure  of  the 
atmosphere^  the  height  being  generally  about  34  feet. 
Since  a  given  volume  of  mercury  weighed  in  vacuo  at  a 
temperature  of  B2?  Fahr.  is  ID'569  times  heavier  than  the 
same  volume  of  water,  it  follows  that  a  column  of  mercury 
will  rise  in  tmeno  to  a  beigfat  13'569  limes  less  than  a 
column  of  water,  or  about  30  inches.  If  we  suppose,  then, 
the  height  of  tbe  mercurial  column  to  be  30  inches,  which 
is  probably  near  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at 
•eo-level,  tuid  iU  base  equal  to  a  square  inch,  it  will  contain 
80  cubic  inches  of  mercury ;  and  since  one  cubic  inch  of 
mercury  contains  34267  graioB,  the  weight  of  30  cubic 
Inches  will  be  nwrly  14-7304  tti  avoirdupois.    Thus  the 

Ewre  of  the  almoepher«  is  generally,  at  least  in  these 
todei,  at  sea-level  equal  to  14'73a4  tb  on  each  square 


air  is  8 


inch  of  the  earth's  sarfiw».  Bit  JtAa  Heraefad  has  eat< 
culated  that  the  total  weight  of  an  atmosphen  averaging 
30  inches  of  piessupe  is  aboat  111  trillioas  of  poonds; 
and  that,  making  allowance  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
land  ^>ove  the  sea,  the  mass  of  such  an  atmumhere  is  aboat 
TTV^isir  P"^  "^  ''"''  "^  ^^  earth  iCselt  This  enormoo* 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  human  fnune  in  common  with 
all  objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
a  man  of  the  ordloaiy  siie  sustiuos  a  prennre  i^  about  14 
tons ;  but  ss  the  preosure  is  exerted  eqtiallf  in  all  direo- 
dons,  and  permeates  the  whole  body,  no  inconrenienc* 
arises  in  consequence  of  it. 

A  pressure  agreeing  approximately  with  the  average 
atmospheric  pressure  at  sea-level  is  oflen  used  as  a  nmt 
of  pressure.  This  unit  is  called  im  afawspAsre^  aod  is 
employed  in  measuring  pressures  in  sleam-engitMs  and 
boilers.  The  value  of  this  unit  which  has  been  adopted, 
in  the  metrical  system,  is  tbe  pressure  of  760  miilimitres 
(29922  Eng.  inches)  of  the  mercurial  column  at  0°  C.  (32° 
Fahr.)  at  Paris,  which  amounts  in  that  latitude  lo  1033 
kilc^iammes  on  the  square  cwitimfitre.  In  the  E^liah 
system,  a»  atmoaphera  is  the  pressure  due  to  20'90S  inchea 
of  the  mercurial  column  at  32°  Fahr.  at  London,  amonnt- 
ing  there  lo  nearly  14}  lb  weight  on  the  square  inch.  The 
latter  atmosphere  is  thus  0-99968  of  that  of  the  metrical 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  prenare  over 
tbe  globe,  there  wss  little  beyond  conjectnr^  drawn  front 
theoretical  considerations  and  for  the  most  part  erroneooa, 
till  the  publication  in  1S68  of  Buchan's  memoir  "On  the 
Mean  Pressure  of  Ihs  Atmosnhere  and  the  Prevailing 
Winds  over  the  Globe." '  By  tlie  monthly  isobario  charte 
and  copious  tables  which  accompanied  the  memoir,  this 
important  physical  problem  was  first  approximately  aolved. 
Since  then  (Le  Bntiah  Admiralty  lus  published  charts 
showing  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
ocean.*  The  more  important  general  conclusions  r^arding 
the  geograpbicai  distribution  of  atmoepherio  pressure  are 
the  lollowing: 

There  are  two  regions  of  high  pressure,  the  one  nortli 
and  the  other  south  of  the  equator,  paning  completely 
round  the  globe  as  broad  bells  of  high  pressure^  They 
enclose  between  them  the  low  pressure  of  tropical  regioDs, 
through  the  centre  of  which  runs  a  narrower  bdt  o?  still 
lower  pressure,  towards  which  the  north  and  south  tr 


throughout;  but  the  belt  north  of  the  equator  has  a  very 
irregular  outline,  and  great  differences  in  its  breadth  and  in 
ils  inclination  to  the  equator — these  irregularities  being 
due  to  Ihe  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Taking  abroad  viewof  tbesul^act, 
there  are  only  three  regions  of  low  pressure — one  round 
each  pole,  IxHinded  by  or  contained  within  the  belts  of 
high  pressure  jnst  referred  to,  and  the  equatorial  belt  of 
,low  pressure.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  in  so  far  as 
yet  Itnowu,  is  the  region  of  low  pressure  surrounding  the 
south  pole,  which  appears  to  remain  pretty  constant 
during  tbe  whole  year.  The  depression  round  the  north 
pole  is  divided  into  two  distinct  centres,  at  each  of  whidi 
there  is  a  diminution  of  pressure  greasy  lower  tliaii  the 
average  north  polar  depremiou.  'These  two  centres  lie  in 
the  north  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  respectivdy. 
The  distribution  oF  pressure  in  the  different  months  of  the 

J  ear  differs  widely  fiom  the  annual  average,  particularly  in 
anuary  sod  July,  the  two  extreme  months.  In  January 
the  highest  pressures  are  over  the  continents  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere, — and  the  larger  the  continental  mass 
the  greater  the  pressure, — and  tbe  lowest  presurea  are 
over  the  northern  portions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
South  America  and  South  Africa,  and  the  Antarc^c  Ocean. 
In  the  centre  of  Asia  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphen 
in  this  month  is  fully  30-400  inches,  whereas  in  the  Kortb 
Atlantic,  round  Iceland,  it  is  only  29-340  inches,  or  up- 
wards of  an  inch  lower  than  in  Central  Asia.  The  area 
of  high  barometer  is  continued  westwards  throngh  Osntnl 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  North  Atlantio  between  6°  and 
45°  N.  iat.,  North  America,  except  tbe  north  and  north- 
west, and  the  Pacific  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of 
15°  N.  Iat    It  is  thus  an  exaggerated  form  of  tbe  high  bell 
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df  Bunnkl  mean  i»a«tiTe,  Bpresdin^  howeTer,  orer  t,  madi 
craatn  breadth  in  North  Americi,  and  ■  Btill  gre&ter 
Dteadth  in  Abu. 

In  Jolj,  on  the  other  huki,  the  mean  preamre  of  Central 
AaU  !■  ooij  29'4BS  ino^ea,  or  nearlj  an  inch  lower  than 
4aiiag  January;  <»,  puttinc  thia  imkiiig  result  in  other 
woTtb,  about  a  thlkleth  or  the  pmnire  of  the  atmo- 
•phcM  la  removed  from  thia  ngion  dariag  the  hotted 
montha  of  tha  feat  aa  compared  with  the  winter  aeason. 
Tha  knreat  preMurca  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  now 
diatiibatad  over  tha  continent^  and  the  lar^r  the  coa- 
tinental  maaa  the  greater  ia  the  depremion.  At  the  same 
tiiH  the  liighot  are  oTer  the  ocean  between  60°  N.  and 
KT'B.UL,  partienlarlr  over  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
North  Pacific  hetween  2S°  and  40°  N.  laL,  and  in  the 
Mmthem  hemiaphero  over  the  belt  of  high  mean  annual 
Ewcnnr^  which  in  this  month  reaches  its  maximum  hnight. 
PrcMure  is  high  in  South  Africa  and  in  Aoatralia,  Jual  u 
in  the  winter  of  the  oorthem  hemisphere  prennrea  are 
hiKh  over  the  continents. 

Ofer  tha  ocean,  if  we  except  the  higher  latitndes, 
atmonberic  preaanre  ia  more  r^nlar  Ummghoat  the 
Tear  than  over  the  land.  In  the  ocean  to  westwards  of 
«ach  of  the  contineita  there  occun  at  all  aeuona  an  area 
of  high  prcanin^  from  O'lO  inch  to  0*30  inch  higher  than 
what  prevaila  on  the  coast  weetward  of  which  it  Hes.  The 
«lia»anca  of  theae  apacee  of  high  preeeure  ia  generally  about 
30°  of  longitude ;  and  their  longitudinal  axes  lie,  roughl; 
^keaking,  about  the  lones  of  the  tropics.  The  maximum 
ia  readied  during  the  winter  months,  and  these  areas  of 
high  pTCBUTe  are  moat  prominently  marked  west  of  those 
ooatinenta  which  have  the  greats  breadth  in  30°  lat. ;  and 
tba  nttmpat  barometric  graaienta  are  on  their  eaatem  aides. 
It  is  scarcely  poeeible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
theaa  regions  of  high  and  low  mean  preBsuiea,  from  tbdr 
Intimale  bearinf[  on  atmoqiherio  phyaus,  but  more  putio- 
■lariy  from  their  vital  conneotion  with  pievailing  winds 
and  the  genwal  eLrcnlation  of  the  atmoepna«.  This  i^a> 
tioa  mil  be  apprehended  vh«n  it  ia  eraiaidefeiil  ^att  winda 
an  simply  the  Bowing  away  of  the  ^  from  r^<uia  where 
tbcfa  ia  a  surplus  (regions  of  high  pieeaure]  to  where  there 
!■  a  de&cieDc;  of  air  (regions  of  low  pressure).  Even- 
wben  over  the  globe  thia  transference  takes  place  in  strict 
accoidaitoe  with  Buys- Ballot's  "  Iaw  of  the  Winds,"  which 
may  be  thus  exprened; — The  wind  neither  blows  round 
the  apaoe  of  lowest  pressure  in  circles  returning  on  them- 
•elna,  nor  does  it  blow  directly  toward  that  space ;  but  it 
take*  a  direction  Intermediate  approaching,  however,  more 
■tearlr  to  the  direction  and  coarse  of  circular  curves  than 
of  rami  to  a  oeolre.  Hare  exactly,  the  angle  is  not  a  right 
angle,  hot  from  45°  to  80°.  Keeping  this  relation  between 
wmd  and  the  distribution  of  pressure  in  mind,  the  isobaric 
linea  give  the  proximate  caiues  of  the  prevailing  winds 
over  the  globe,  and  through  these  the  prominent  features 
of  dimatea.  As  r^anls  the  ocean,  the  prevailii^  winds 
Indicate  the  direction  of  the  drift-ciirrenia  and  other  sur- 
fcce  enrrmts,  and  thereby  the  anomalous  distribution  of 
Ote  tempeiature  of  the  sea  as  seen  in  the  Chili,  Ouiue^ 
and  othpT  ocean  currents,  and  the  peculiarly  marked 
dimalea  of  the  coaats  past  which  theae  enrrenta  flow,  are 
explained ;  for  observations  liave  now  proved  that  the 
pcerailiiig  vrinds  and  suriace-currenla  of  all  oceana  are  all 
imt  abaolutely  coincident. 

As  i^aida  the  annnal  march  of  pressure  through  tha 
"""fiw  of  the  year,  curves  representing  it  fbr  the  different 
TOjciona  of  tbe  earth  diffir  from  each  other  in  every  con- 
Mtvahle  way.  It  is  only  when  the  resulU  are  set  down 
■D  (heir  proper  places  on  charts  of  tbe  globe  that  the 
(Digect  can  b«  well  understood.  When  thus  dealt  with, 
many  of  the  reaulta  are  characterized  by  Kreat  beauty  ana 
•implid^.  Thm,  of  all  inflnenoes  which  determine  the 
faamnetrio  fluctuation  through  the  monllu,  tbe  most  im- 
pMtant  are  the  temperature,  and  through  the  temperature 
tba  homidi^.  Comparing,  then,  the  average  pressure  in 
Jaonaiy  with  that  in  July,  which  two  montha  give  the 
aieaWil  ponible  contraats  of  temperature,  tha  following  ia 
vie  bttma  result : — 

The  January  exceeds  the  July  pressure  over  the  whole 
of  A^  except  Kamtchatka  and  the  extreme  north-east, 
the  grealeat  excess  being  near  tha  centre  of  the  continent; 
ov^  Europe  to  south  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
White  Sea  sooth-westward  to  the  Naae,  thence  southward 
Id  the  mcNitb  erf  the  Weser,  theo  to  Tonis,  Bordeaux,  and 


after  paMing  throuBfa  the  north  of  Spain,  ont  to  sea  at 
ComDa;  over  North  America,  exoapt  the  north-east  and 
norih-wesb  On  tha  other  hand,  the  July  exoeeda  tbe 
Januarr  preaaure  generally  over  the  whole  of  tha  aonthatn 
bemisphere,  over  the  norUiem  part  of  tba  Hwth  Atlantio 
and  nylons  immedialalv  adjoining  (the  exoeaa  atuonndnfli 
in  Iceland  to  0'307  inch),  and  over  tha  northem  part  o7 
the  North  Padfie  and  surrounding  regions.    I^oa   the 

S-earure  which  ia  ao  largely  removed  from  the  Old  uid 
ew  Continents  of  the  notihem  hemisphere  in  July  ia 
transferred,  partly  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  snd  partly 
to  the  northern  portionsofthe  Atlan^o  and  Pacific  OcMoa. 
Atmoapheric  pressure  ia  more  unifbtrnlydiatributed  over 
the  globe  in  April  and  October  than  in  any  of  the  other 
months.  In  May  and  November,  being  the  montha 
immediately  following,  occur  the  great  annnal  riae  and 
fall  of  temperature;  and  since  these  rapid  changes  take 

5 lace  at  very  different  rales,  according  to  the  rdative 
istribution  of  Uud  and  water  in  each  region,  a  comparison 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  May  with  that  fbr  the 
year  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  more  prominent  causes 
which  inflnenoe  climate,  and  some  of  the  more  etriking 
TesultB  of  these  canses.  This  comparison  shows  a  dbninn- 
tion  of  pressure  In  Hay  over  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
r^ons,  indnding  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  the  sonliieam 
half  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  An  excess  prevails 
over  North  America  to  the  north  of  tha  I^keB,  over  Arctic 
America,  Greenland,  the  British  lelee,  and  to  the  nortii  of 
a  line  passing  Uirongh  Che  EkigUah  Channel  in  a  nralh- 
easteriy  dlrectlim  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  excess  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  indudee  the  southern  half  of  South 
America  and  of  Africa,  the  whole  of  Anstralia,  and  a^H^ 
omt  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  influence  of  the  luid  of  Uie 
aonthem  hemisphere,  whidi  in  this  month  is  colder  than 
the  surrounding  seas,  brings  about  an  exceea  of  preaanie ; 
on  the  other  hmd,  the  influence  of  land  over  those  regions 
which  are  mot«  inunediatdy  under  the  sun  brings  about  a 
lower  preBsur&  Intereatinf  examples  of  which  o~~-  '- 


preasore  follow  more  or  leas  clcsely  the  o  .  .  . 
coasts.  Thus  the  diminution  ia  greater  over  Italy  and 
Turkey  than  over  the  Adriatic  and  Black  Seas.  The 
greatest  diminution  occurs  in  Central  Asia,  where  it  ex- 
ceeds 0'200  inch,  and  the  greatest  excess  round  Iceland, 
where  it  exceeds  O'SOO  inch.  It  is  to  the  noeition  of  Qreat 
Britain,  with  reference  to  tbe  deficiency  of  pressure  on  tha 
one  bond  and  the  excess  on  the  other,  that  the  general 
prevalence  of  east  winds  at  thia  season  is  due.  These  east- 
erly winds  prevail  over  tbe  whole  of  Northem  Europe,  as 
lar  south  aa  a  line  drawn  from  Hodrid  and  passing  In  a 
north-easterly  direction  through  Qeneva,  Munich,  Aa.  To 
the  south  of  this  line  the  diminution  of  pressure  is  laaa,  and 
this  region  the  winds   which  a      '  ' 

rly,  but  southerly.    Crossing  the 

ndng  on  Africa,  we  approach  anc „ 

preaaure^  towards  which  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds 
agmn  acquire  the  ascendency,  as  at  Halta,  Algeria,  Ste. 

This,  In  many  cases  great,  variation  of  the  pressure  in 
the  diSerent  months  of  (he  year  must  be  kept  carefully  in 
view  in  dedudne  hdghta  of  places  from  observations  made 
by  travellers  of  the  pressure  of  atmosphere,  by  tbe  barome- 
ter or  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  In  redudng  tha 
observadtms,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  sea-Ievd  preeanta 
if  tbe  place  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  meteor- 
ological observatory.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  Bo- 
chan's  Mean  Prature  qf  Us  Almoiphert,  it  appears  that  a 
mean  sea-level  preeanre  of  29*92  or  SO'OO  inches  was  in 
such  cases  universally  saiiimed.  The  mean  presura  at 
Barnaul,  Siberia,  bewg  20-636  inches  in  July,  30-293 
inches  in  January,  and  29-954  Inches  Ibr  the  year,  it  fol- 
lows that,  by  the  former  method  of  calculating  the  height^ 
observadons  made  in  Jonuarv  to  ascertun  the  height  of 
Lake  Balkash  would  make  tbelake  350  feet  Coo  high,  and  ob- 
servations made  in  July  would  make  it  330  feet  too  low, — 
tbe  diflference  of  tbe  two  observations,  each  set  being  sup- 
posed to  be  made  under  the  most  favbmble  circumstancH^ 
and  with  the  greatest  accnracy,  bemg  SSO  feet  Thia  illus- 
tration will  serve  to  account  for  many  of  tbe  diaorepandes 
met  with  in  books  regarding  the  hdghta  of  mountains  and 
plateaus. 

Of  the  periodical  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
most  marked  is  the  d^y  variation,  which  in  tropical  and 
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earring 

phenamena.  £i  higher  latitudn  the  diurnal  oscillation  u 
masked  by  the  freqaeot  dactaatioiu  to  which  Ihe  preaeure 
ia  lubjected.  If.  however,  bonrly  obaervationB  be  legulvly 
made  foriome  tune,  the  diurnal  osdilatioti  will  become  ap- 

rarent  The  results  show  two  maxima  occurring  from  S  to 
I  A.H.  and  9  to  11  p.h^  and  two  minima  occoinng  from  3 
to  ft  ut.  and.3  to  6  F.M.  '  The  followiDg  are  the  extreme 
variations  for  January,  April,  July,  ana  October  from  the 
daily  mean  prenure  at  Calcutta,  deduced  from  the  ol|BerTa- 
tions  made  during  six  years,  viz^  1S57-62 : — 
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a  large  extent,  of  the  diamal  barometria  oacillaliona  ii 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  At  Calcatta  the  amounta 
are  Urge,  and  the  dated  of  the  occurreuoe  of  the  maxima 
and  minima  very  r^lar  from  3  to  4  and  9  to  10  a.m.  and 
f.x.  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oscillations  at 
Vienna  are  much  Emaller  and  more  variable  in  amount, 
and  the  dates  of  occurrence  of  the  critical  phases  take  place 
through  a  wider  interval,  viz.,  from  3  to  e  and  9  to  11  A.M. 
and  p.u.  reapectively. 

Though  the  diurnal  barometric  oecillaliona  are  among 
(he  iMst-ma^ed  of  meteorological  phenomena,  at  least  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  yet  none  of  these  pbe- 
Domena,  except  perhaps  the  electrical,  could  be  named  re- 
apecUng  whose  gei^raphical  distribution  so  little  is  really 
sbown,  whether  as  r^ards  the  amount  of  variation,  the 


pcQd.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a  suffidcnt 
number  of  ascertained  facts ;  and  lo  remedy  this  deficiency, 
observations  have,  in  the  preparation  of  this  present  article, 
been  collected  and  calculated  from  upwards  of  250  places 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  data  set  down  on 
charla.  The  chief  results  of  this  inquiry  are  the  following, 
sttwition  being  entirely  confined  to  the  chief  oscillation, 
viz.,  that  occurring  &om  the  A.M. 


The  A.H.  Mazmum. — la  Jan\iary  this  occurs  from  9  to 
10  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions  as  far  as  50°  S.  lat. ; 
in  higher  latitudes  the  time  of  occurreuc«  varies  from  S  a.m. 
to  noon.  In  July  it  occurs  from  9  to  10  everywhere  only 
a«  far  as  about  40°  N.  lal.;  the  time  at  Tidia  (41°  42'  N. 
laL)  being  between  7  and  8  a.m.  In  higher  latitudes  the 
time  varies  from  8  to  11  a.m.,  the  last  hour  being  general 
in  Dotth-weetem  Europe. 

Tht  P.M.  Jftntmum. — In  Januaiv  this  ocean  from  3  to  4 
P.M.  nearly  everywhere  over  the  globe,  a  few  exoeptiona  oc- 
cnrring  in  north-western  Europe,  the  extremes  being  2  p.m. 
at  Utrecht  and  6  P.M.  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent in  July,  when  the  time  from  3  to  4  P.M.  is  regularly 
kept  as  lai  north  as  about  40°  N,  lat.  In  higher  latitudes 
the  hour  is  very  generally  6,  but  at  some  places  it  is  as 
early  as  4  p.m.,  and  at  others  as  late  as  6  p.m. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere^  in  summer,  the  altemoon 
minimnm  &lls  to  a  greaier  extent  below  tlie  me*a  of  the 
day  than  the  forenoon  maximum  rises  above  it,  at  82  per 
cenU  of  Ihe  stations ;  bnt  in  winter  the  percenlafp  is  only 
61.    In  tha  southern  hemisphere  the  same  relstioa  is  ob- 


served in  the  summer  and  winter  months,  thus  showing 
that  in  the  summer  of  both  hemispheKS  the  inflnence  of 
die  sun  lends  to  lower  the  minimnm  at  3  lo  4  P.M.  lo  a 
greater  extent  than  to  raise  the  9  to  10  a.m.  maximuai. 

Dareane  bettteen  Moryung  Maximwn  and  Aflemoon  Min- 
imtan. — Of  the  four  daily  oecillatiooe,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant. When  the  amounts  at  dinerent  places  are  ai> 
tered  on  charts  of  the  globe,  it  is  seen  that  tl^e  amplitude 
of  this  fluctuation  is,  speaking  generally,  greatest  Id  ibe 
tropics,  diminishing  as  we  advance  into  higher  latitudes; 
greater  over  the  land  than  over  the  sea,  increasing  greatlj 
on  proceeding  ioland;  nexrly  always  greater  with  a  dr* 
than  with  a  moist  atmosphere ;  and  generally,  but  by 
no  means  always,  it  is  greatest  in  the  month  of  highcat 
temperature  and  greatest  dryness  combined.  The  rwou 
of  largest  amplitude  include  the  East  India  Islands,  East- 
em  Peninsula,  India,  Arabia,  tropical  Africa,  and  tropical 
BouUi  and  Central  America,  where  it  eillier  closely  ap- 
proaches or  exceeds  O'lOO  indi.  At  Silchar,  in  Assam,  it  is 
0*133  inch.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  the  ocean  the  osdlla- 
tion  is  from  0'020  to  0-030  inch  less  than  on  land.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  lessening  the  amount 
over  all  r^ons  bordering  it  is  very  Btroogly  marked.  The 
line  showing  an  oacitlation  of  0'050  inch  cruescs  North 
America  about  lat.  44°,  corves  southward  at  some  distance 
from  the  east  coast  to  lat.  23°,  then  north-esstwArd  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  passes  eastwards  near  the  north  coart 
of  that  continent,  thence  strikes  northwards,  cutting  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  eastward  acrosa  the  (Ka- 
plan to  a  point  to  northward  of  Peking,  and  then  benda 
Bouthward  tb  the  Loo  Choo  Islands.  The  line  of  OiHO 
incli  cuts  the  N.W.  of  Spain  and  N.W.  of  France,  and  runs 
northward  through  Great  Britain  as  far  the  Tweed,  theocs 
to  Christiania,  then  southwards  to  Copenhagen  and  to  Cn^ 
cow,  the  latitude  of  which  it  follows  eaatwaw  through  Asia. 

The  more  marked  seasOQBl changes  are  these: — In  India 
the  oecilUUons  during  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  or  in  Jan- 
ua^  and  JuEy,  respectively,  are — Bombay,  0'120  and  0*067 
inch ;  PSonah,  0*133  and  0-059  inch ;  and  Calcutta,  0*132 
and  0'091  inch.  At  Madras,  where  the  rain-bringing  cha- 
racters of  the  monaoona  are  reversed,  the  numbeis  are  0*114 
and  0*115  inch,  and  at  Roorkee,  where  rain  falls  all  the 
year  round,  0*088  and  0*079.  Xgain,  at  Aden,  in  Arabia, 
where  the  weather  of  July  is  peculiarly  hot  and  dry,  the 
oscillation  in  December  is  0-10^  but  in  July  it  rises  to  0-137 
inch.  The  point  to  be  insisted  on  here  is,  that,  whatever 
be  thecauseorcauses  to  which  the  duly  barometric  oscilla- 
tion is  due,  the  absolute  amount  is  largely  dependent  on 
comparatively  local  influences. 

While  illustrations  similar  to  the  above  may  be  adduced 
from  many  other  parts  of  the  globe,  showing  the  influence 
in  the  same  direction  of  prevtuling  diy  or  wet,  hot  or  cold 
seasons  on  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation,  the  North  At- 
lantic and  regions  adjoining  present  an  apparent  eiceptioa 
to  the  law  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  these  resultA 


terrajiean  and  its  immediate  sea-board  may  be  added,  are 
strikingly  characterized  by  a  small  summer  oscillation; 
and  this  diminution  is  most  strongly  marked  along  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ocean.    Thus,  in  July,  at  Ponia  Del- 

Sida,  in  the  Azores,  the  oecillation  is  only  0'06  inch ;  at 
ngra  do  Heroisms,  also  in  the  Azores,  0010  ioch:  at 
Funchal,  Madeira,  0*011  inch;  at  Oportij,  0018;  Lbbon, 
0*030;  and  Lagos,  0021;  at  Naples  and  PaJeri-io,  O-QOS; 
and  at  Malta,  0*020  luch.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  ex- 
tensive r^iou,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rainfall  of  July  is 
either  zero  or  very  small ;  and  yet  with  this  dry  slate  of 
the  atmosphere  and  hi^h  temperature  (the  annual  maii- 
mnm  occurring  at  the  time),  this  oscillation  is  extraordi- 
narily diminisned,  being  exactly  Ihe  reverse  of  what  takes 
place  during  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  in  India.  The  dimi- 
nution on  the  western  half  of  the  Atlandc,  though  not  to 
great,  is  also  striking,  the  January  and  Jnly  oscillationB  be- 
ing 0'056  and  0*036  inch  in  Barbadoes,  0*080  and  (rOX  at 
Jamaica,  0082  and  0*064  at  Havana,  0*053  and  0*024  in 
the  Bahamas,  and  0*054  and  0*022  in  Bermuda.  Over  ths 
whole  of  the  r^ion  here  indicated  the  rainfall  of  July  is 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  January 
ceptional  character  of  this  refpon  u 


erpendicnl 
,  that  is,  oi 


It  of  land,  than  atanyolhs' 
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MMon,  Ax  thu  time  the  HedltertaiMaii,  which  is  com- 
pl^elj  ^ul  in  hj  Und,  •od  the  Atlantic,  which  is  boDnded 
by  two  grml  contineats,  ahow  a  much  smftUer  oecilUcioD 
tnan  prevmilt  oyer  the  land  Bdjoiniog  them,  and  the  lines 
of  equal  oacillatioa  now  attain  their  annoal  maiimnm.  On 
the  other  band,  in  January,  when  the  bud's  rays  fall  per- 
peodicularlj  over  the  meet  tmifoim  auHace,  or  oTsr  fhe 
mmxjmiim  extent  of  ocean,  the  liuee  btb  almoet  everywhere 
pauallel  with  the  paiaUeU  of  Utittida.- 

Again,  on  advancinB  inland  from  the  Atlantic,  the  efiecCs 
(tf  compantively  local  influences  are  very  strilung,  as  the 
following  mean  Jnly  oacillaticna,  from  places  sitoated  in 


fr04B;  Odeaaa, 0-024;  and  Hflis,  0-077;  Limerick,  0010; 
Helaton, 0-007 ;  Psri8,0-020;  Qeneva, 0015 ;  Turin, 0052; 
Borne,  0-036;  Palermo,  O-r* 


eva, 0-015;  Turin,0052; 
d  Malta,  0-020.    But  the 


.  !8;  Fort  ChurohhUl,  0-091;  Washingtou,  0063; 

Anna  do  Heroisma,  0006 ;  Lisbon,  0030 ;  Campo  Maior, 
0^;  Palermo,  0008;  Tiflis,  0077(  and  Peking,  0060. 

Il  follows  from  what  hw  been  stated  that  much  which 
has  heen  written  regarding  these  fluctuaUons,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  them,  doee  not  reUon  iacts;  and  nearly  erery- 
thing  vet  requirei  to  tie  done  in  the  way  of  oollecliiig  data 
towuoB  the  tepreeentation  and  expluiation  of  the  dailT  oecit- 
lalions  of  almoapberic  preaanre  which  are,  as  ngordB  two- 
thitiia  of  the  gbhe,  perhaps,  as  already  staled,  the  most 
resplar  of  reonrring  phenomena,  and  an  explanation  of 
which  cannot  hnt  throw  much  light  on  many  of  the  more 
important  and  difficult  problems  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
data  chiefly  required  are— harometric  data  fn>m  which  the 
mplitade  of  the  four  duly  osctilations  can  be  represented 


1  their  distribution  and  t 


the  a 


s  of 


for  each  of 


which  the  diumal  march  of  temperature  for  <«ch  month 
caobeaMertained;  hygrometric  data  Ibr  hourly  valuep;  nin 
data  aba  for  the  bours ;  wind  observations  ccmdncted  on  a 
tatisfactoty  and  nnifbrm  plan ;  together  with  magnetic  and 
elecCrical  observations.  It  is  siagularly  unfortunate  that 
the  dispositioa  of  meteorologista  of  recent  years  baa  been 
to  recommend  as  boura  of  obeervatioaBforplaces  which  ob- 
serve (miy  twice  or  thrice  daily,  hours  which  do  not  cor- 
Tespond  with  the  times  vheu  the  great  barometric  and 
Ihermometric  daily  phasea  occur ;  hKice  these  phases  • 
not  be  noted  except  at  the  great  obaervatoriea,  which 
loo  few  and  far  apart  to  ^ve  sufficient  data  for  the  proper 
discnsaion  of  many  of  those  questions. 

Bince  the  two  maxima  of  ^ily  pressure  occnr  when  the 
temperature  is  about  the  mean  of  the  day,  and  the  two 
minima  when  it  is  at  its  highest  and  lowest  respectively, 
there  is  thna  suggested  a  connection  between  the  daily  bar- 


amountof  vapor  and  humidity  of  the __ 

tertained  by  many  of  Uie  causes  of  tbe  daily  oscillations  may 
be  thus  stated .- — The  fartmrni  nuammrn  is  conceived  to  be 
due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  temperature,  and  [he  rapid 
evaporation  owing  to  the  great  dryness  of  the  air  at  Uiii 
time  of  the  day,  and  to  the  increased  elasticity  of  the  loW' 
^nnost  stratum  of  air  which  results  therefrom,  until  a 
aleady  ascending  current  has  set  in.  As  the  day  advances, 
the  rapor  becomes  more  equally  diflused  upwards  through 
the  air,  an  ascending  current,  more  or  less  strong  and 
ste«dy,  is  set  in  motiou,  a  dimiaudou  of  elasticity  follows, 
and  the  pressure  falls  to  the  a/lemoori  nwntTnum.  From 
this  point  the  temperature  declines,  a  system  of  descend- 
ing currents  set  iu,  and  the  air  of  the  lowermost  stratum 
approacbes  more  nearly  the  point  of  saturation,  and  from 
the  increased  elasticity,  the  pressure  rises  to  the  evening 
maximum.  As  the  deposition  of  dew  proceeds,  and  the  fall 
of  temperature  and  consequent  downward  movement  of 
the  air  are  arrested,  the  elasticity  !s  again  diminished,  and 
prenure  &Jls  to  the  morning  minintum.  Since  the  view 
propounded  some  years  ago,  that  if  the  elastic  force  of 
Tapor  be  subtracted  from  the  whole  pressure,  what  renu 
will  show  only  one  daily  maximum  and  minimum,  baa 
been  confirmed  by  observation,  it  follows  that  the  above 
•xplanation  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  (or  the  pbenom- 
eoa ;  indeed,  the  view  can  he  regarded  in  no  other  light 
thma  s^ply  as  a  tentative  hypothesis, 
einf  ilarly  enough,  Lamcait  and  Broon,  a  few  jean  ago. 


were  led,  independoitlj  of  each  other,  to  tana  an  (^Jniaa 
that  the  daily  barometric  oscillations  were  due  to  the 
m«neto-electric  influence  of  the  sun.  It  admits  of  no 
douDt,  looking  at  the  ^(s  of  the  case  so  br  as  they  hare 
been  diadosea,  that  the  daily  barometric  oacUladons 
originate  with  the  son,  and  that  more  than  the  sun's 
'nfluence  aa  exerted  on  the  diumal  march  of  the  temper- 
iture  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  concemea  in 
bringing  them  abouL  But  from  the  facts  adduced,  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  be  the  ori^nating  cause  what  it  may, 
ita  eflecls  are  enormously  modified  hy  the  distribution  of 

rela> 
BUiallness  of  the  ai 

forenoon  maximum  to  the  afternoon  r  

North  Atiantic  as  far  south  as  lat.  30°,  and  its  diminished 
amount,  as  far  south  at  least  aa  the  equator,  will  no  doubt 
plav  an  important  part  in  the  unravelliDg  of  this  difficulty. 

One  of  the  mint  important  steps  that  could  be  takoi 
would  be  an  extensive  series  of  observations  from  such 
as  India,  which  offers  such  splendid  contrssls  of 
climate  at  all  seasona,  baa  a  surbce  covered  at  one  placs 
with  tlie  richest  vegetation,  and  at  others  with  vast' stretches 
of  sandy  deserts,  and  presents  extensive  plateaus  and  sharp 
ascending  peaks — all  which  conditions  are  indispensable  in 
collecting  the  data  required  for  the  solution  of  this  vital 
problem  of  atmoaphenc  physics. 

Tbe  ancients  thoiwht  that  air  was  one  of  the  four  ele- 
ments from  which  all  things  originated,  and  this  doctrine 
continued  lo  prevail  till  1774,  when  Priestley  discovered 
oxygen  gas,  and  showed  it  to  be  a  constituent  oort  of  air. 
Nitrogen,  the  other  constituent  of  air,  first  called  otota,  waa 
discovered  soon  after,  and  the  marked  diSerences  between 
>  gases  oould  not  lail  to  strike  the  moat  careless  <^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  Bcbeele  independently  dis- 
covered both  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  was  the  flrst  IC 
enunciate  the  opinion  that  air  consists  essentially  of  a 
mixture  of  these  two  gases.  From  experiments  made  by 
him  to  ascertain  their  relative  volnmte  he  concluded  that 
the  proportions  are  27  volumes  of  oxygen  and  73  volumes 
of  nitrogen.  It  was  left  to  Cavendish  to  show  from  600 
analyses  that  the  relative  proportions  were  practically  con- 
stant, and  that  the  proportion  is  20-833  per  cent,  of  ozTKeo. 
The  results  obtained  by  Cavendish,  though  not  attended  to 
for  many  yean  after  they  were  published,  have  been  shown 

atvcent  and  more  refined  analyses  to  be  wonderfully  exacL- 
e  moat  recent  analyses  of  specimens  of  air  collected 
under  drcmnstances  which  ensure  that  it  is  of  averaga 
purity,  give  ss  a  mean  result  the  following: — 
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The  drcumstances  under  which  these  proportions  vary, 
and  the  other  gases  and  substances  which  are  found  in  the 
air,  will  be  afterwards  adverted  to. 

Besides  these  three  constituents  of  air,  there  is  a  fourth, 
viz.,  tbe  vapor  of  wal«r,  from  which  no  air,  even  at  the 
lowest  temperatures  yet  observed,  is  wholly  Free,  so  that 
absolutely  d^  sir  does  not  exist  in  the  free  atmosphire. 
The  dry  air  of  the  atmosphere — oxygen  (inclusive  of  otone), 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid — is  always  a  gas,  and  its  quan- 
tity is  constant  from  ^e«r  to  year;  but  the  vapor  of  water 
does  not  always  remain  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  quan- 
tity present  in  the  atmosphere  is,  by  the  processes  of  evap- 
oration and  condensation,  varying  every  inatanL  Water 
evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  even  the  lowest,  and  rises 
"into  the  air  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  elastic  gas  called 
aqueous  vapor.  The  elasticity^  of  vapor  varies  with  the 
temperature.  At  0°  Fahr.  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
pressure  equal  to  0044  inch  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  as 
calculated  from  Rocuautt's  experiments:  at  32°  (freezing), 
0-181  inch ;  at  60°,  0'518  inch ;  at  80°,  1-023 ;  and  at  100°, 
1'918  inch,  being  nearly  -^  uie  average  pressure  of  ths 

In  investigating  the  h^grometry  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
chief  points  to  be  ascertained  are — (1),  the  temperature  of 
the  Eur;  (2),  the  dew-point ;  (3),  tbe  elastic  force  of  vapor, 
or  the  amount  of  barometric  pressure  due  to  the  vapoi 
present;  (4),  the  quantity  of  vapor  in,  say,  a  cubic  foot  of 
air;  (5),  the  additional  vapor  required  to  saturate  a  cuino 
fbot  of  air ;  (6J,  the  relative  humidity ;  and  (7),  the  wai^ 
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of  ■  cubic  foot  of  *ir  at  the  prenure  ni  tbe  time  of  obter- 
TBtiuQ.  The  rapor  of  the  atnicephere  ia  obeerred  by  metuiB 
of  the  hnrometer  (see  Htorokkteh),  of  which  it  is  011I7 
neoenuyliere  to  refer  to  Begnault*  as  the  meat  exact,  and 
Atigtttfi  OS  tbe  moat  coQTeairait,  and,  coasequently,  the 
ODe  in  most  general  use.  August's  hygrometer  consiUs  of  a 
diy  and  a  wet  bullk  with  which  are  observed  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  temperature  of  evaporation.  Of 
Ihew  two  observed  data,  the  fonanta  of  reducUon,  as 
deduced  from  Apjobn'e  investigations,  is  as  followa: — IiHL 
F  be  the  dastic  force  of  ealunited  vapor  at  the  dew-point, 
/  the  elastic  force  at  the  temperature  oF  evaporation,  d  the 
dlffiireuM  between  the  dry  and  vet  bulb,  and  b  the  baro- 
metric pressuie,  tlien 

F-f--x— 
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«h«n  the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb  ia  above  32°;  and 
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when  below  it.  Prom  Rwuault's  values  of  the  elastic  force 
of  vapor,  /  is  found,  and  d  aud  b  being  observed,  ¥  is 
cslcnlated.  From  F  the  dew-point  ia  found.  In  calcu- 
lating relative  humidity,  saluration  is  uauallj  assumed  to 
be  100,  perfectly  dry  air  0.  The  humidity  is  found  by 
dividing  the  elastic  force  at  the  dew-point  by  the  elastic 
force  at  the  temperatnre  of  the  air,  uid  maltiplying  the 
quotient  1^  100. 

The  elastic  force  may  be  regarded  as  Tepreaenlins 
approzimatetr  tbe  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  suspended 
in  the  air.  It  may  be  termed  the  absolute  humidity  of 
the  atmcephere.  Since  the  chief  disturbing  influences  at 
work  in  toe  atmoaphere  are  tbe  forces  called  into  plar  by 
iu  aqueous  vapor,  a  knowledge  of  tbe  geographical  distri- 
bution of  this  constituent  through  the  months  of  the  year 
is  of  the  utmost  possible  importance.  Hence  erecy  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  place  the  observation  of  the  hygrometry 
of  the  air,  and  tlie  reduction  of  the  observed  oats,  on  a 
sounder  basis  thou  has  yet  been  done.  As  r^ards  geograph- 
ical distribution,  the  elastic  force  is  greatest  within  the 
tropics,  and  dimiuishes  towards  the  poles;  it  is  greater  over 
the  ocean,  and  decreases  on  advancing  inlan^ ;  greater  in 
summer  than  in  winter;  and  greater  at  midday  than  in  the 
morning.  It  diminishes  with  the  height  generally ;  bnt  in 
parlicubr  caaea,  dlfibrent  strata  are  superimposed  on  each 
other,  difibring  widely  as  regards  drynene  and  humidity, 
and  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  often, 
shaip  and  sudden. 

The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  may  be  regarded  as  the 
d^ree  of  approach  to  saturat40n.  It  is  greatest  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  during  night,  when  the  temperature, 
being  at  or  near  the  daily  roinimom,  approaches  the  dew- 
point;  it  is  also  great  iu  the  morning,  when  the  sun's  rays 
(lave  evaporated  the  dew,  and  the  vapor  is  as  yet  only 
diffused  a  little  way  upwards ;  and  it  is  least  during  the 
greatest  beat  of  the  day. 

Between  the  humidity,  both  absolute  and  relative,  of  the 
air  and  tbe  temperature  there  is  a  vital  and  all-important 
connection.  Observation  Bhows  that  when  the  quantity  of 
vapor  in  the  air  is  great,  and  also  when  the  relative 
linmidity  is  high,  temperature  blls  little  during  the  night, 
even  though  Uie  sky  be  perfectly  clear;  but  when  the 
quanlily  of  vapor  is  small,  or  the  relative  humidity  ia  low, 
temperature  rapidly  &1U.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
day  the  temperature  rises  slowly,  w^en  the  quantity  of 
vapor  is  great,  or  relative  humidity  high,  even  though  the 
tky  be  clear,  but  when  the  quantity  of  vapor  ia  small,  and 
humidity  low,  temperature  rapidly  rises.  Theae  iiictH  jire' 
explained  by  the  clrcumntance  that  perfectly  dry  air  ia 
diathermanoUB,  that  ia,  it  allows  radiant  heat  to  pass  through 
it  without  being  aenaibly  warmed  thereby.  Add  vapor 
to  this  air,  and  its  diathermancy  ia  diminished.  The  dia- 
thermancy ia  also  reduced  if  the  temperature  approach 
nearer  to  the  dew-point;  in  other  words,  if  the  relative 
humidity  be  increased.  Hence,  with  an  increase  of  vapor 
or  with  increased  humidity,  the  effects  of  both  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation  are  much  less  felt  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth — the  vapor  acroen  performing,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
moat  important  conservative  functions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Sinoo  ascending  currents  fall  in  temperature  as  they 
ascend,  through  diminished  pressure  and  consequent  dila- 
tation, they  increaM  their  relative  humidity  i  and  since 
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qnently  rednoe  their  relative  humidity,  it  fi^ows  that, 
over  a  r^on  from  which  ascending  cnrrenla  rise,  solar  and 
t«rrestri&r  radiation  )«  very  consideiAbly  obatrncted,  but 
over  a  r^on  upon  which  currents  descend,  radiation  is 
much  leaa  obstructed.  Moat  of  oar  exoeptionally  hot 
summer  and  cold  winter  weather  is  to  be  eiplained  in  this 
way,  on  which  occasions  there  is  generally  obaerved  a  hi^ 
barometric  prewure overspreading  acomparativelylimiled 
region,  on  which  a  slow  downwud  movement  of  the  air 
proceeds. 
Of  the   solar   heat  which   reaches  tbe  snrftce  of  the 


the  heating  tays  ;  a;id  since  there  is  no  mobility  it 

S articles  of  the  land,  the  heat  can  be  communicated 
Dwnwards  only  by  conduction.  On  the  other  band,  the 
solar  heat  which  lolls  on  water  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
land,  arrested  at  the  surface,  but  penetrates  to  a  consider- 


very  considerable  depth, 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  on  which  the  afjoosphere  rests  is 
much  leffi  heated  during  the  day  thiin  is  the  mr&ce  of  the 
land.  Similarlv  it  is  also  less  cooled  during  the  night 
by  terrestrial  radiation. 

This  points  to  a  chief  acting  force  on  which  the  great 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  depend,  viz.,  umnltaneous 
local  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  local  expansion  of  the  atmosphere 
by  heat  during  the  day  is  greatest  over  land,  where  the  air 
is  clear,  dry,  and  comparatively  calm,  and  least  over  the 
ocean,  where  tbe  sky  u  clond«l,  and  the  air  loaded  with 
moistnre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  contraction  by 
cold  during  night  is  greatest  over  land,  where  the  air  u 
clear,  dry,  and  calm,  or  nearly  so,  and  least  over  tbe 
ocean,  where  the  air  is  clouded,  and  loaded  with  moisture. 
As  familiar  illustratiomi  of  atmospheric  movements  result- 
ing from  local  expansions  by  heat  and  contractions  by 
cold,  we  may  refer  to  the  land  and  sea  breeces,  and  what 
depend  upon  exactly  tbe  same  principle,  the  dry  and  rainy 
monsoons  in  difierent  parts  of  the  globe.  But  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  on  the  broadest  scale  is  the  system  of 
atmospheric  circulation  known  as  the  equatorial  and  polar 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  which  originate  in  the  un- 
equal headng  fay  the  van  of  the  equatonal,  temperate,  and 
polar  regions. 

The  other  principal  motive  force  in  atmoapheric  circu- 
lation depends  on  the  aqueous  vapor.  The  many  ways 
in  which  tliis  element  acts  as  a  motive  force  will  be  seen 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  quantity  of  sensible 
heat  disappean  in  the  process  of^evapo ration,  and  reap- 
pean  in  the  process  of  condensation  of  the  vapor  into  rain 
or  cloud ;  that  saturated  air  is  specifically  lighter  than  dry 
air;  and  that  the  absolute  and  relative  amount  of  the 
vapor  powerfully  infiuences  both  solar  and  terrestrial 
radiation.  The  question  lo  be  carefully  conaidered  here 
is,  how  in  these  ways  the  vapor  produces  local  irregular- 
itiea  in  the  distribution  of   almonpheric   pressnr^  thua 

equilibrium  that  has  thus  been  disturbed. 

It  is  from  these  local  irr^ularities — using  the  w<nd 
local  in  a  very  vide  Hense — in  the  distribntioD  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  whether  the  irr^nilarities  originate  in  the 
temperature  or  aqueous  vapor,  that  all  winds,  from  thft 
lightest  breeietothe  most  destructive  hurricane,  take  their 
rise;  for,  as  already  stated,  wind  is  merely  tbe  flowing 
away  of  the  air  from  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  it  to 
where  there  ia  a  deficiency. 

In  examining  weather  charts  embracing  a  comdder^l* 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
published  in  the  Jimnvd  of  the  Seottuih  MttatrUogiad 
Soatty,  vol.  ii,  p.  198,  which  include  a  large  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  there  are  seen  two  different  systema 
of  pressure  changing  their  forma  and  positions  on  the  globe 
from  day  to  day — one  set  being  systems  of  low  pressura 
marked  off  by  concentric  ieobarica  enclosing  preasures 
successively  lower  as  the  central  space  is  approadied,  and 
the  other  set  being  syKtems  of  high  pressure  marked  off  by 
roughly  concentric  isobarica  bounding  pressures  succes- 
sively nigher  towards  their  centres.  These  two  ifrsl«itu 
an  essentially  distinct  from  each  other,  and  withoa  BCHoe 
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twnrlcdge  of  lliem  the  circnladoti  of  the  mlmoBphere  can- 


1.  Attn  of  ZrOK  Prantn,  or  Ojl<ione*. — The   annexed 
woodcDt,  fig.  1,  it  •  good   represenUtion  of  t,  cyclone 


Fra.  1. — Weather  chart,  ihowiDg  ejclooe. 

Ihe  Birmn  show  the  direction  and  (bice  of  the  wind,  the 
force  riaing  with  the  number  of  feathen  on  the  arrowe. 

The  two  chief  points  to  be  noted  are  the  following : — (1.) 
The  diraiUm  of  the  arrowa  Bhown  a  vorticoae  motion  of 
th«  air  inwardi  upon  the  Hpoce  of  lowest  pressure,  the 
■ntion  being  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  It 
■ill  be  obaerred  that  the  wind*  biow  in  confonnlty  with 
what  ia  known  as  Buya-Ballol's  "Law  of  the  Winds," 
•Irtadj  referred  to,  but  which  may  be  olherwiHe  thus 
put:— ^tand  with  your  back  to  tlie  wind,  aad  the  Lowest 
natometer,  or  centre  of  depreaaion,  will  be  to  your  left 
ID  the  northern  hemisphere  (in  the  southern  hemisphere 
lo  the  riBht);  this  rule  iiolds  universally.  (2.}  The 
font  of  the  wind  is  proportional  to  the  barometric  gra- 
aimt  or  the  quotient  of  the  distance  between  two  places 
lUled  in  mites  by  the  difference  of  pressure  stated  in 
inches  of  mercury  as  obeerred  at  tlie  two  plocea.  Hence 
in  the  Channel,  where  the  isobarics  are  close  together, 
vinds  are  high,  but  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the 
isobuin  are  far  apart,  winds  are  light.  This  rule  also 
holds  uDivereally,  though  the  exact  relation  requires  still 
la  be  worked  out  by  observatian.  As  regards  the  im- 
pcnint  dimatic  elements  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
the  lir  in  the  S.S.E.  half  oflhe  cyclone  ia  mild  and 
hnmld,  and  much  rain  falls;  but  in  the  other  half  it 
ii  coid  and  dry,  and  little  rain  falls.  A  succession  of 
low  pnsBures  tntesiag  eastward,  in  a  course  lying  to 
nortliwanls  of  Great  Britain,  ia  the  characteristic  of  an 
(fien  winter  in  Great  Britain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
(ydonea  follow  a  coune  lying  to  the  soulliward,  the  win- 
ten  ate  severe.  This  is  a  chief  point  of  climatic  im- 
portance connected  with  the  propagation  eastward  of 
ibese  cyclonic  areas. 

2.  Areas  of  Htoh  Pretmra,  or  Anlicydtma. — The  ac- 
mnpanying  weather  chart,  Sg.  2,  for  2-4th  Angust,  1S68, 
fmraeofa  an  anticyclone  or  region  of  high  pressure, 
which  oreispread  Uie  greater  part  of  Europe  at  that 
linie.    Here  the  highest  pressure  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
•yHen,  and,  as  usually  happens,  the  isobarics  are  less 
ifinioetritaJ  than  those  near  the  centre  of  a  crc]0D&    The 
winds,  as  usual  in  anticyclones,  are  light ;  ihis,  however, 
is  the  essential  point  of  difference^the  winds  do  not 
fc"  inwards  upon  the  centre,  but  outwards  from  the  re- 
poo  of  high  pressure;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
many  egses  they  cut  the  isabarics  at  nearly  right  angles. 
AoMher  importaul  point  of  difference  is  in  the  air  over  the 
ngicn  covered  by  the  anticyclone  being,  particularly  in  ila 
■ntiai  portion,  very  dry,  and  either  clear  or  nearly  free 
mxn  clouds. 
Climatically,  the  signiGcance  of  the  anticyclone  coDsists 


dryness  and  clearness,  more  fully  under  the  influence 
of  both  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation;  and  consequently 
in  winter  it  is  accompanied  with  great  cold,  and  in  summer 
with  great  heat.  As  ehown  by  Buchan,  in  reviewing  the 
weather  of  north-western  Euroi>e  for  1868,'  the  intense 
heat  which  prevailed  in  Gr«at  Britain  during  2-4lh  August 
of  that  year  was  due  to  the  high  barometric  prrasure  accom- 
panying this  anticyclone,  the  comparative  calmness  of  the 
Btmosphere,  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  dtynees  of  the  air, 
~    '  '       strong  insolation  which  took  place  under  these 


Thus,  then,  the  tendency  of  the  winds  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth  is  to  blow  round  and  in  upon  the  space  where 

Eressures  are  low  and  out  of  the  space  where  pressures  are 
igh.  Now,  since  vast  volumes  of  air  are  in  this  way 
poured  into  the  space  where  pressure  is  low,  wilhoitf 
increasing  that  pressure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  vast 
volumes  flow  out  of  the  space  where  pressure  ia  high, 
without  diminishing  that  pressure,  it  neceesarilv  follows 
that  the  air  poured  in  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  over 
this  space,  but  must  escape  into  other  r«^ons;  and  also 
that  the  air  which  flows  out  from  (he  anticyclonic  region 
must  have  its  place  supplied  by  fresh  accessions  from  above. 
In  other  words,  the  central  space  of  the  cyclone  is  occupied 
by  a  vast  ascending  current,  which  slier  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height  flows  away  as  upper  currents  into  sur* 
roundinK  r^ons ;  and  the  central  space  of  the  anticyclone 
ia  filled  by  a  slowly  descending  current,  which  is  fet!  from 
upper  currents,  blowing  towards  it  from  neighboring  r^ons. 
when  the  area  of  observation  is  made  sufficiently  wide, 

cyclones  in  proximity  to  them,  the  better  marked  anti- 
cyclones having  two,  and  sometimes  more,  ^clones  in  their 
vicinity.  In  fig.  2,  a  part  of  a  cyclone  in  IceUnd  is  seen, 
and  another  cyclone  in  the  Crimea  accompanied  the  anti- 
cvclone  there  figured.  Hence  the  cyclone  and  the  anticy- 
clone are  nroperly  to  be  regarded  as  counterparts,  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  great  atmospheric  dbtiirbance. 


Ff6.  a.—Wsalher  chart,  al 


■iag  antiayoloD 


From  this  it  follows  that  observations  of  the  winds 
cannot  be  conducted,  and  the  results  discussed,  on  the 
siippuaition  that  the  general  movement  of  the  winds  felt  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  horizontal,  it  being  evident  that  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  is  effected  largely  through 
iAOuUeUonlofitiKdtrOtHnialBlrtAtpMal,  Annie  itta.    D.  SB. 


ATUOSFHERE. 


■atudactoiy  way  of 
Iq  their  cUnutic  i 

Koppeu  of  St.  Petenboi^,  >         . .  , 

IhiUful  results  in  inTeetinting  tJie  weather  of  that  ptac 
during  1372  aitd  1ST3.  In  attemptiiig  an  explaaation  oi 
these  phenomena,  we  are  met  with  Beveial  as  yet  insuper- 
kble  oc«tacl«E.' — (1.)  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  formation  and  propasalion  of  low-preaauro  mtems;  (2.) 
Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  RirmUion  of 
cloud  and  aqneotu  precipitation  to  barometric  fluctuations ; 
(3.)  A  want  of  intormatioQ  with  reference  to  the  merely 
mecbanioal  effecU  of  osoending,  descending,  and  horizontal 
curreuls  of  air  on  the  barometric  pressure ;  in  other  words, 
we  do  not  know  bow  Ear  the  barometric  pressure  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  mass  of  air  in  the  column  rerticallr  over 
it.  when  that  rolumn  is  traveraed  by  air-cnrrenlE ;  (4.)  An 
almost  total  absence  of  really  good  wind  observations ;  and 
(5.)  Deficient  Information  \a  nearly  erer^tbiog  that  ra- 
spects  aqueous  Topor—ils  relation  to  radiant  heat,  both 
solar  and  terreetrml ;  its  mode  of  diSuBion  vertically  and 
horiiontallj  in  the  free  atmosphere,  especially  from  an 
evaporating  surface;  the  influence  which  its  coodensation 
into  cload  and  rain  exerts  on  aerial  currents, — in  reeard  to 
all  which  more  astislactory  methods  of  observing  this  vital 
element,  and  discussing  the  results  of  observation,  are 
greatly  to  be  desired.  There  are  here  large  important 
fields  of  inquiry  awaiting  experimental  and  observational 

The  law  of  the  dilatation  of  gases,  known  as  the  "  Law 
of  Bo  vie  "  or  "  Law  of  Mariotte,"  is  tr 
cupiea  by  a  gas  is  in  inverse  rs 

which  it  exists,  if  the  temperature  remains  uie  same;  or 
the  density  of  a  gas  is  proportioned  to  its  pressure.  Con- 
sequently^ ur  uoder  a  pressure  equal  to  tliat  of  two  atmo- 
spheres will  occupy  only  half  the  volume  it  occupied  tinder 
the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere ;  under  the  pressure  of 
three  atmospheres,  one-third  of  that  volume,  &c.  By  doub- 
ling the  pressure  we  double  the  dasticily.  I^  however,  the 
temperature  be  increased,  and  the  air  occupy  the  same 
space,  the  pressure  will  be  increased;  but  if  the  prenure 
is  to  remain  the  same,  the  air  must  occupy  a  larger 
space.  From  Begnault's  experiments,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  co-efficient  which  denotes  increase  of  elasticity  for  1° 
Fahr.  of  air  whose  volume  is  constaat  equals  -002036; 
and  that  the  co-effidcnt  which  denotes  increase  of  vot- 
nme  for  1°  Fahr.  of  air  whose  elasticity  is  coastant  equals 
■O02O39. 

Those  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  the 
earth  are  pressed  upon  b^  ail  the  air  at>ove  them.  The  air 
t  tha  top  of  a  mountain  is  pressed  upon  by  all  the 


}  pressure  whatever  upon  it.  Thus  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  constantly  diminishes  with  the  bdebt.  If, 
dien,  the  prewure  of  the  atmosphere  at  two  heigbls  be 
observed,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  mean  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  whole  stratum  of  air  l^ing  between 
the  two  levels  were  known,  the  difference  in  height  be- 
tween the  two  places  could  t>e  calcuhUed.  For  the  devel- 
opment of  this  principle,  see  BAsoxin^BIc  MsiA8Dbb- 
icEina  or  HmaHi^  p.  332. 

The  air  thus  diminishing  in  density  as  we  ascend,  if  it 
consists  of  ultimate  atoms,  ss  is  no  doubt  the  case,  it  follows 
that  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  reached  at  the 
height  where  (be  force  of  gravity  downwards  upon  a  single 
particle  is  equal  to  the  resisting  force  arising  from  the  re- 
pulsive force  of  the  parlicies.  It  was  long  supposed,  from 
the  results  of  observations  on  the  refraction  of  light,  that 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  exceed  45  milee ;  but 
from  the  observationE  of  luminous  meteors,  whose  true 
i^arat^er  as  cosmical  bodies  was  established  a  few  yeara 
ago,  it  is  inferred  that  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  at 
least  IZO  mites,  and  that,  in  an  extremely  att^iuated  form, 
it  may  even  reach  200  miles. 

Though  there  are  considerable  diSbrences  in  the  spedfic 
gravities  of  the  four  constituent  gases  of  the  atmosphere, 
viz.,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  oarbonio  acid  gas,  and  aqueous  va- 
por, there  is  yet  no  tendency  to  separation  among  them, 
owing  to  the  law  of  diffusion  obtaining  among  elastic  fluids 
mixM  together.  While  the  proportion  of  these  gases  is  in 
a  general  sense  constant,  there  are,  however,  consistent  dif- 
brencee  in  the  amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air 


of  unwholesome  placet,  as  flnt  sbown  by  BqituulL  1W 
Ibllowing  figures,  sbowing  the  volome  per  cenL  of  oxjpm, 
rest  on  the  authority^  of  Dr.  Angus  Bmilh,  who  has  arm 
much  atteaticHi  to  this  subject  :--8ea-ehore  of  Scotland  sod 
AtlanUo  (lat.  43°  5'  N.,  long.  17=  12'  W.),  20W;  tops  of 
Scottish  hills,  20-93 ;  in  sitting-room  feeling  close  but  not 
excessively  so,  20'8(l :  backs  of  houses  and  closets,  2070; 
under  sh^  in  metalliferous  miues,  20-421 ;  irhai  csndks 
go  out,  18'50 ;  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  remain  in  the  ail 
many  minntes,  IT'20.  The  variations  in  the  amounta  of 
carbonic  arid  in  di^rent  situations  are  great ;  thus — in  the 
Loudon  parks  it  is  -0301 ;  on  the  Thames,  -0343;  where 
fields  b^n,  -0369;  in  London  streets  in  summer, -0380, 
during  fogs  in  Manchester,  -0670 ;  in  workshops  it  rises  to 
-3000,  and  in  the  worst  part*  of  theatres  to  '3200 ;  and  thg 
largest  amount,  found  in  Cornwall  mines,  is  2-5OO0. 

Great  differences  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  A.  Smith 
iMtween  country  rain  and  town  rain:  country  rain  is  neu- 
tral ;  town  rain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  add,  and  corrodes 
metals  and  even  stones  and  bricks,  destroying  mortar  rap- 
idly, and  readily  spoiling  many  cnlors.  Much  informatioa 
has  been  obtained  regarding  impurities  in  the  air  of  towns 
and  other  places  hy  examining  the  run  collected  in  diflar- 
ent  places.  The  air  freest  from  impurities  is  that  coUeetsd 
at  the  sea-coast  and  at  considerable  heights.  Again,  am- 
monia  is  found  to  diminish,  while  nitric  add  increases,  u 
ascending  to,  at  least,  habitable  heights.  As  r^ards  ct^ 
ganic  toMtet  in  the  ur,  it  corresponds  to  a  consideiable 
extent  with  the  density  of  the  population.  As  mi^it  havt 
been  supposed  from  the  higher  temperature,  more  nilrio 
acid  is  contained  in  rain  collected  on  the  Continoit  than  m 
the  British  Islands.  This  inquiry,  which  b  only  vet  in  its 
infancy,  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, pnr^cularly  since  we  may  hope  thereby  to  amve  it 
the  means  of  authoritatively  denning  the  safe  limits  of  the 
densi^  of  populaliou,  and  the  extent  to  which  mannbc- 
tures  may  be  carried  on  within  a  given  area.  The  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  impurities  <m  the  public  heallhliM 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  relation  of  weather  to  mortality  is  a  very  impMtoiit 


inquiry,  and  though  a  good  deal  has  been  knoim  regarding 
the  question  for  some  time,  yet  it  baa  only  recently  been 
systematically  inquired  into  by  I^.  Arthur 


the  question  for  some  time,  yet  it  has  only  r< 
systematically  inquired  into  by  I^.  Arthur  Mitchell  u" 
Ur.  Bucban,  the  results  of  the  investigation  which  deals 
with  the  mortality  of  London  being  published  in  the  /osr- 
fuU  of  the  ScoUith  MeUorotogiBol  SaaOy  (Mew  Seri«s,  Nes. 
43  to  40).  Considering  the  weather  of  the  year  as  made 
up  of  several  distinct  climates  dlfiering  from  each  other 
according  to  temperature  and  moisture  and  their  relstiom 
to  each  other,  it  may  be  divided  into  six  distinct  dimatei, 
characterized  respectively  by  cold,  cold  with  dryness,  dry- 
ness with  heat,  beat,  heat  with  moisture,  and  cold  with 
moisture.  Each  of  these  six  periods  has  a  peculiar  bSn- 
ence  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  mortality,  and  eadt 
has  its  own  group  of  diseases  which  rise  to  the  tnasinmn^ 
or  fall  to  the  minimum  mortality,  or  are  subject  to  a  rapd 
increase  or  a  rapid  decrease.  The  mortality  from  all 
causes  and  at  all  ages  shows  a  large  excess  aliove  tb« 
average  from  the  middle  of  Kovemtier  to  the  middle  of 
April,  from  which  it  &lls  to  the  minimum  in  the  end  of 
May;  it  then  slowly  rises,  and  on  the  third  week  of  July 
suddenly  shoots  up  almMt  as  high  as  the  winter  maximum 
of  the  year,  at  which  it  remains  till  the  second  wedi  of 
August,  falling  thence  as  rapidly  as  it  rose  to  a  secondary 
minimum  in  October.  R^rding  the  summer  eice*, 
which  is  BO  abrupt  in  its  rise  and  fall,  it  is  almost  oltogeChtr 
due  to  the  enormous  increase  of  tlie  mortality  amon^  mers 
infknta  under  one  year  of  age;  and  this  iocrease  is  due 
not  only  to  deatlis  at  one  age,  but  to  deaths  bom  one 
class  of  diseases,  via.,  bowel  complainls.  If  the  deslbs 
from  bowel  complaints  l>e  deducted  from  the  deaths  tna 
all  causee,  there  remains  an  excess  of  deaths  in  the  cM 
moutlis,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  warm  months.  In  othei 
words,  the  curve  of  mortality  is  r^ulated  by  the  lsiB« 
number  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respirati»y  oTgaat. 
The  curve  of  mortality  for  London,  if  mere  in&nta  b< 
excepted,  has  thus  an  inverse  relation  to  the  tempetaUu^ 
rising  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  falling  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Victoria,  AuatralUi 
where  the  summers  are  hotter  and  the  winters  mildv,  ih* 
curves  of  mortality  and  temperature  are  directly  related  to 
each  other — mortality  and  temperatnre  rising  and  blUog 
tngMher;  the  reason  being  that  ir  "' '"  i— .i--  *— 


1  Victoria  deaths  &«■ 


ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY— ATOM. 


boirel  complaints  are  mach  greater,  and  Itioae  from  dMoaaaa 
of  tba  iMpiratorj  organs  much  leas  thtm  in  London. 

The  cnires  show  that  ibe  maximam  annoal  mortatit7 
Inm  the  difimsnt  diacasta  groups  around  certain  specific 

re  and  moisture  combined.    Thus. 

■  aecom[NUiied  with  a  high  death- 
__j,  heart  diseasee,   diphtheria,   and 

,  .  ',  with  a  high  deaUi-rate  from  bron- 

ehilii^  piMomonia,  etc ;  eold  and  dry  neoAer,  with  a  high 
drath  nlip  frimi  brain  diseasee,  whooping-oough,  conviil- 
fiooi:  warm  aad  dry  veather,  with  a  high  denth-rate  from 
Boicide  and  imall-poz ;  i^  uaiilicr,  with  a  high  death-rate 
from  bowel  complaiDts;  and  varnt  raoitt  iteatlur,  with  a 
high  death-rate  from  scarlet  and  tjphoid   feren.     (See 

CLuute.)   (A-B-J 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  a  rdlwaj  in  which  the 
pre^ra  of  air  is  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  propel  cai- 
riagea,  aa  a  snbautnte  for  steam.  It  was  devised  at  a  time 
when  the  prindples  of  propulsion  were  not  so  well  ander- 
•tood  aa  they  are  now,  and  when  the  dangers  and  Inconve- 
»  attendant  on  the  use  of  iocomotivea  were  verj  much 


eiugeraled.    It  had  been  long  known  that  small  objecla 
cou^be  propelled  for  great  distances  through  Cube    ' 
prenore,  but  a  Mr.  Vallance^  of  Brighton,  seems 


,byai 
to  hai 


„__■  traffic  He  pngected  (about  1825) 
a  railway,  coosisdng  of  a  wooden  tube  aboaC  6  feet 
D  iDcnea  in  diameter,  with  a  carriage  ronning  inside  it  A 
diaphragm  fitting  the  tube,  approximately  air-tight,  was 
■ttachea  lo  the  carriage,  and  the  air  exhausted  from  the 
front  of  it  by  a  stationary  engine,  so  that  the  atmospheric 
prearare  b^uod  drove  the  carriage  forward.  lAter  invent- 
on,  commeutdng  with  Henry  Pinkus  (1S35),  for  the  most 
part  kept  the  carri^ee  altc«ether  outside  the  tube,  and 
coonecled  them  by  a  oar  wiui  a  piston  working  inside  it, 
this  piston  bemg  moved  hy  atmoepheric  pressure  in  the 
way  just  mentioned.  The  tube  was  generally  provided 
with  a  slot  upon  its  upper  side,  closM  by  a  continuous 
valve  or  its  equivalent,  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
whidi  this  valve  should  be  opened  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  drivioK  bar  without  permitting  great  leakage  of  air. 
About  1840,  Heteis.  Clegg  &  Samuda  made  various  experi- 
ments with  an  atmospheric  tube  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple upon  a  portion  of  the  West  London  Railway,  near 
Wormwood  Scrubs.     The   apparent  success  of  these  i: 


, ^ A  Dalkey,  where  it  was  in  operation  in  1S44. 

Later  on,  the  same  system  was  adopted  on  a  part  of  the 
South  Drvon  line  and  in  several  other  places,  and  during 
the  years  1344-1846  (he  English  and  French  patent  rec- 
ords show  ft  very  large  numb^  of  more  or  lev  practicable 
and  ingenious  schemee  for  the  tubes,  valves,  and  drivtcg 
gtsr  of  aUnoapheric  railways.  The  atmospheric  system 
was  nowhere  permanently  succenful,  but  in  all  cases  was 
eventually  supeiBeded  by  locomotives,  the  last  atmospheric 
line  being  probably  that  at  SL  Qermaina,  which  was  worked 
until  1862-  Apaii  from  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  valve,  the  maintenance  of  the  vacuum,  Ac, 
other  great  practical  difficultiee,  which  had  not  been  indi- 
cated by  the  experimenlB,  soon  made  theuiselvea  knowu 
in  the  working  of  the  lines.  Above  all,  it  was  found  that 
stationary  engines,  whether  hauling  a  rope  or  exhausting  a 
tabe,  ctHild  never  work  a  railway  with  anything  like  the 
ir  the  convenience  of  locomotive^  a  point  which 
'   '  IS  settled  by  engineer,  but  which  was 


..     Jibpatch"  tq.v.),  to  the  transmission  of 

Bnall  parcels  in  crainection  with  pottal  and  telegraph  work, 
I u.-i. ^l  ),„  proved  admirably  adapted.    (See 


for  which  purpose 

paper  by  Frot  Sternberg  of  Carlsrnhe  in  Hensinger 

Waldegg's  HaHdback  fur  ^>eeitUe  EueiJxilmteeltnil^  V( 


ATOM  ( 


1)    _ 


vol. 


[  [infiof)  is  a  body  which  cannot  be  cat  in  two. 
The  atomic  theory  is  a  theoi7  of  the  constitution  of  bodies, 
which  asserts  that  they  are  made  up  of  atoms.  The  op- 
posite theory  ii  that  of  the  homogeneity  and  continuity  of 
bodies,  and  asserts,  at  least  in  the  case  of  bodies  having  no 
apparait  organization,  such,  for  instance,  as  water,  that  as 
vu  can  divide  a  drop  of  water  into  two  parts  which  are 
Mch  of  them  drops  of  water,  so  we  have  reason  to  believe 
Val.IIX^-S« 


that  these  smaller  drops  can  be  divided  again,  aad  the 
theory  goes  on  to  anert  that  there  is  nothing  In  Uie  nature 
of  things  to  hinder  this  procesi  of  diviaion  from  being 
repealea  over  and  over  a^ain.  times  widiout  end.  This  u 
the  doctrine  of  the  inSnite  divisibility  of  bodies,  and  it  is 

I  direct  contradiction  with  the  theory  of  atoms. 

The  atomists  anert  thai  after  a  certain  number  of  such 
diviuwH  the  parts  would  t>e  no  loiwer  divisible,  because 
each  of  them  would  be  an  atom.  The  advocates  of  the 
continuity  of  matter  assert  that  the  smallest  oonoeivable 
body  has  parts,  and  that  whatever  has  parts  may  be  di- 

In  ancient  times  Democritns  was  the  founder  of  the 
atomic  theory,  while  Anaiagoras  propounded  that  of  con- 
tinuity, under  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  homceomeria 
f'O^uMc^iifiui),  or  of  the  similarity  of  the  parts  of  a  body  to 
the  whole.  The  arguments  of  the  atomists,  and  their 
repliea  lo  the  objections  of  Anaxagoras,  are  to  be  found  !■ 
Lucretius. 

In  modem  times  the  study  of  nature  has  brou^t  to 
light  majiy  properties  of  bodies  whidi  appear  to  depend  on 
the  magmtude  and  motions  of  their  ultimate  constituenla, 
and  the  question  of  the  existence  of  atoms  has  once  more 
become  conspicuous  among  scientific  inquiries. 

We  shall  be^n  by  stating  the  opposing  doctrines  of  atoms 
and  of  continuity  before  giving  an  outlme  of  the  state  of 
molecular  science  aa  it  now  exists.  In  the  earlieBt  times 
the  most  ancient  philceophei*  whose  speculations  at« 
known  to  us  seem  to  have  discussed  the  ideas  of  number 
and  of  continuoDB  magnitude,  of  space  and  time^  of  matter 
and  motion,  with  a  native  power  of  thought  which  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed.  T^eir  actual  knowledge^ 
however,  and  their  scientific  experience  were  necessamy 
limited,  because  in  their  days  the  records  of  human  thought 
were  oidy  beginning  to  accumulate^  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  exact  notions  of  qusntity  were  founded  on  the  con> 
sideradon  of  number.  It  is  by  the  help  of  numbers  that 
concrete  quantities  are  practically  measured  and  calculated. 
Now,  number  is  discontinuous.  We  psss  from  one  number 
to  the  next  per  taitittn.  The  magnitudes,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  we  meet  with  in  geometry,  are  essentially 
continuous.  The  atteuiptto  apply  numerical  methods  to  the 
oomparison  of  geometncal  quantities  led  to  the  doctrine 
of  incommensurables,  and  to  that  of  the  inSaile  divbibility 
of  space.  Meanwhile,  the  same  considerations  had  not 
been  applied  to  time,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Zeno  of  Elea 
time  was  still  r^aided  as  made  up  of  a  finite  number  of 
"  moments,"  while  space  was  confessed  to  be  diviuble  with- 
out limit.  This  wss  the  state  of  opinion  when  the  cele- 
brated argum«i(s  against  the  possibility  of  motion,  of 
which  that  of  Achillea  aod  the  tortoise  is  a  specimen- 
were  propounded  by  Zeno,  and  such,  apparently,  continued 
to  be  the  stale  of  opiaioo  till  Aristotle  point^  out  that 
time  is  divisible  withaut  limit,  in  precisely  the  same  s«is» 
that  space  is.  And  the  slowness  of  the  development  of 
scientific  idess  m^  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Bayl« 
does  not  see  any  force  in  this  statement  of  Aristotle,  nut 
continues  to  admire  the  paradox  of  Zeno.  (Bayle's  Dia- 
lumary,  arL  "  Zeno.")  Thus  the  direction  of  true  scientific 
progress  was  for  many  ages  towards  tiie  leoognitiou  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  space  and  time- 
It  was  easy  to  attempt  to  apply  similar  aiKuments  to 
matter.  If  matter  is  extended  and  fills  space^  the  same 
mental  operation  by  which  we  rect^niie  the  divisibility  of 
space  may  be  applied,  in  imagination  at  least,  to  the  matter 
which  occupies  space.  From  this  point  of  view  the  atomic 
doctrine  might  be  r^arded  as  a  relic  of  the  old  numerical 
way  of  coDoeiving  magnitude,  and  the  opposite  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisiiuUty  of  matter  might  appear  for  a  time 
the  most  eci«otiSo.  The  alcHnists,  on  tlia  other  hand, 
asserted  very  stronglv  the  distinction  between  matter  snd 
spaca.  The  atoms,  they  said,  do  not  fill  up  the  universe; 
there  are  void  spaces  between  them.  If  it  were  not  ao, 
Lucretius  tells  ns,  there  could  be  no  motion,  for  the  atom 
which  gives  way  fiiat  must  have  some  empty  place  to 
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Hie  opposite  ichool  munUined  thai,  aa  thej  bare  al- 
ways don^  that  there  1b  no  Tacuam^liiat  everr  put  of 
■pace  is  full  of  matter,  that  there  is  ■  nnirerMl  plenum, 
•nd  that  all  motion  ii  1ik«  that  of  a  fish  io  the  water,  which 
Tields  ia  &«at  of  the  fish  becanse  the  fish  leaves  room  for 
ttbdiiDd. 

"  0»d«ra  aqiuiiugvrii  latiow  nitentibni  ainnt 

.d»." 

— i.  srs. 

_     ...  1  held  that,  aa  it  is  of  the 

enence  of  matter  to  be  extended  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  so  it  is  of  the 

nothing. 

"  Ac  proindi  il  qoantnr  quid  flst,  il  Dnis  anfcnt  omne  nor- 
pni  qnod  in  aliquo  tssv  eobtinBtnTj  et  autlom  aliad  in  abl&ti 
lodam  T«nin  pannittatT  nspondflndnm  eit,  raaii  lat«ra  libi 
InTiMm  hoB  Ipeo  fon  oonligna.  Com  inim  inlar  dno  oornara 
nihil  inteijwxl^  neossn  Ht  nt  M  mntoa  taogut,  u  manifcita 
rcpngoat  at  dlitsnt,  lirs  at  later  inu  lit  diitaatia,  ct  tamsn 

Priieipia,  11. 18. 

This  IdentiGcation  of  extension  with  suhetance  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Deecartce's  works,  and  it  forms  one 
•f  the  ultimate  foondations  of  the  STStem  of  Spinoia.  Des- 
cartes, consistently  with  this  doctrine,  denied  the  existence 
of  atoms  as  parts  of  matter,  which  by  their  own  nature  are 
indivisible.  He  seems  to  admit,  bowerer,  that  the  Deity 
might  make  certdn  particles  of  matter  indivisible  in  this 
sense,  that  no  creature  should  be  able  to  divide  them. 
These  paiticles,  however,  would  be  still  divisible  b^  their 
own  nature,  because  the  Deity  cannot  diminish  his  own 
power,  and  therefore  must  retain  his  power  of  dividing 
them.    Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  his  monad 


tution  of  bodies,  which  have  had  their  adherents  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  They  correspond  lo  the  two 
methods  of  rc^carding  quantity — the  arithmetical  and  the 

K metrical.  To  the  atomist  the  true  method  of  estimating 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  to  count  the  atoms  in 
it.  The  void  spaces  between  the  atoms  oount  for  nothing. 
To  those  who  identify  matter  with  extension,  the  volume 
of  space  occupied  by  a  body  is  the  only  meMiire  of  the 
qnantity  of  matter  in  it 

Of  the  different  forms  of  the  atomic  theory,  that  of 
Boecovich  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  purest 
mooadism.  According  to  Boscovich  matter  is  made  up 
of  atoms.  Each  atom  is  an  indivisible  point,  having 
position  in  spaoe,  capable  of  motion  in  a  oontinnous  path, 
and  posBeseing  a  certain  mass,  whereby  a  certain  amount 
of  force  is  required  lo  produce  a  given  change  of  motion. 
Besides  this  the  atom  is  endowed  with  potential  force, 
that  is  lo  sav,  that  any  two  atoms  attract  or  repel  eacli 
other  with  a  force  depending  on  their  distance  apart.  The 
law  of  this  force,  for  all  distances  greater  than  say  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  is  an  attraction  varying  as  the 
inveise  square  of  the  distance.  For  smaller  distances  the 
force  is  an  attraction  for  one  distance  and  a  repulsion  for 
another,  according  to  some  law  not  yet  disoovered.  Bos- 
eorich  himseir,  in  older  lo  obviate  the  posBihility  of  two 
atoms  ever  being  in  the  same  place,  anerls  that  the  ulti- 
mate force  is  a  repulsion  which  increases  without  limit  as 
the  distance  diminishes  without  limit,  so  that  two  atoms 
(an  never  coincide.     But  this  seems   an  unwarrantable 


]  same  place.    This  opinion  is  deduced  from 

onr  experience  of  the  behavior  of  bodies  of  sensible  size, 
but  we  have  no  experimental  evidence  that  two  atoms  may 
not  sometimes  coincide.  For  instance,  if  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  to  form  water,  we  have  no  qxperimenlal 
evidence  that  the  molecule  of  oxygen  is  not  in  the  very 
same  place  with  the  two  molecules  of  hydrogen.  Many 
persons  cannot  get  rid  of  the  opinioD  that  all  matter  is 
extended  in  length,  breadth,  ana  depth.  This  ia  a  pre- 
judice of  the  same  kind  with  the  last,  arising  from  our 
experience  of  bodies  consistiog  of  immense  multitudes  of 
atoms.  The  system  of  atoms,  according  to  Boscovich, 
occupies  a  certun  region  of  space  in  virtue  of  the  forces 
acting  between  the  component  atoms  of  the  system  and 
any  other  atoms  when   brought  near   them.     No  other 


nmem  of  atoms  can  oocnpr  the  same  region  of  space  tt 
the  same  time,  because,  before  it  could  do  ao,  the  mutual 
action  of  the  atoms  would  have  caused  a  repulsion  betweeo 
the  two  systems  insuperable  by  any  force  which  we  on 
aHnmand.    Thu^  a  number  of  soldiers  with  flManns  n 


Ib  ibis  way  B 

bodies  consisting  of  atoms,  each  of  which  is  devoid  a( 
extension.  Accordisf;  }o  Boscovlch's  theory,  all  aedou 
between  bodies  is  actiou  at  a  distance.  There  is  no  sudi 
thing  in  nstare  as  actual  contact  between  two  bodita. 
When  two  bodies  are  said  in  ordinary  language  to  be  ia 
contact,  all  that  is  meant  is  tbat  they  are  so  near  togetbtt 
that  the  repulsion  between  the  nearest  pain  of  atoina  b^ 
lonsing  to  the  two  bodies  is  verj  great. 

Thus,  in  Boscovlch's  theory,  the  atom  has  continoitf  of 
e  in  time  and  space.  At  any  instant  of  timeitis 
point  of  space,  and  it  is  never  in  more  than  one 
a  lime.  It  pauses  from  one  place  to  another  along 
jous  path.     It  has  a  definite  mass  which  cannot  he 

diminished.     Atoms   are  endowed  with  the 

power  of  acting  on  one  another  by  attraction  or  rniulsoo, 
the  amount  of  the  force  depending  on  the  distance  between 
them.  On  the  other  lumd,  the  atom  itself  baa  no  parts  or 
dimensions.  In  its  geometrical  aspect  it  is  a  mere  geo- 
metrical point.  It  has  no  extension  in  space,  tt  has  not 
the  so-called  property  of  Impenetrability,  for  two  ttoois 
may  exist  in  the  same  place.  This  we  may  r^ard  is 
one  extreme  of  the  various  opinions  about  the  constitiition 
of  bodies. 

The  opposite  extreme,  that  of  Anaxagoras — the  thewy 
that  bodies  apparently  homogeneous  and  continuous  are  to 
in  reality — is,  in  its  extreme  form,  a  theory  incapable  of 
development.  To  explain  the  properties  of  any  sc ' 
by  this  theory  is  impossible.  We  can  -'-  -^ 
observed  properties  of  such  substance  s 
There  is  a  certain  stage,  however,  of  scientific  pn^ren  ia 
which  a  method  corresponding  to  this  theory  is  of  service. 
In  hydrostatics,  for  instance,  we  define  a  Quid  by  means  of 
one  of  its  known  properties,  and  from  this  definition  we 
make  the  system  of  dedncUons  which  constitntcs  the  sd^ice 
of  hydrostatics.  In  this  way  the  sctenoe  of  bTdroatalio 
may  be  built  npon  an  experimeatal  basis,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  of  a  fluid  as  to  wheth^  it  is 
molecular  or  continuous.  In  tike  manner,  after  the  Prcndi 
mathematioians  had  attempted,  with  more  or  less  ingoiiii^, 
to  construct  a  theory  of  elastic  solids  Arom  the  hypolhess 
that  they  consist  of  atoms  in  equilibrium  under  the  action 
of  dieir  mntual  forces,  Stokes  and  othera  showed  that  ail 
the  results  of  this  hypothesis,  so  for  at  least  as  they  agreed 
with  facts,  might  be  deduced  from  the  postulate  that  diadc 
bodies  exist,  and  from  the  hvpothesls  that  the  smallcel 
portions  into  which  we  can  divide  them  are  sensibly  homo- 
geneous.   In  this  way  the  principle  of  continuity,  which 


1   only  admit  Che 


of  the  method  of  Fluxions  and  the  whole  of 

modem  mathematics,  may  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of 

Eroblems  connected  with  material  bodies  by  assuming  then, 
>r  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  lo  be  hom<weneoBS.  All 
that  is  required  to  make  the  results  applicable  to  the  real 
case  is  th^  the  smallest  portions  of  the  substance  of  which 
we  take  any  notice  shall  be  sensibly  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus,  if  a  railway  contractor  has  to  make  a  tunnel  through 
a  hill  of  gravel,  and  if  one  cubic  yard  of  the  gravel  is  so 
like  another  cubic  yard  that  for  the  purposes  of  Uie  ccmtract 
they  may  be  taken  as  equivalent,  then  in  estimating  the 
wort  reauired  to  remove  the  gravel  from  the  tunnel,  he 
may,  without  fear  of  error,  make  bis  calculations  as  if  the 
gravel  were  a  continuous  substance.  But  if  a  worm  has  to 
make  his  way  through  the  gravel,  it  makes  the  gieatest 
possible  difierence  lo  him  whether  he  tries  to  push  ri^l 
against  a  piece  of  gravel,  or  directs  bis  couise  thniugh 
one  of  the  intervals  between  the  pieces  ;  to  him,  therefore, 
the  gravel  is  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  and  oontinuoos 


In  the  same  way,  a  theory  that  some  particular  substance 
say  water,  is  homogeneous  and  continuous  may  be  a  good 
working  theory  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  may  fail  wben 
we  oonie  to  deal  with  quantities  w  ' 
that  their  heterogeneity  of  structui 
Whether  this  heler<^eneity  of  si 
sistent  with  homogeneity  and  continuity  of  si 
anotlier  question. 
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TIm  extreme  fbrm  of  llie  doctrine  of  conlinui^  ia  tltat 
tfkted  bT  Deamtes,  who  tnaiDtuns  that  the  whole  univerae 
if  eqnallj  foil  of  matter,  ODd  that  this  matter  is  all  of  one 
kina,  having  no  ecBeotial  propertj  besides  that  of  extension. 
All  the  ptoTCitiee  wliich  we  perceive  in  matter  he  reduces  to 
ita  parts  being  movable  among  one  another,  and  eo  capable 
of  all  the  varieliea  which  we  can  perceive  to  follow  from 
the  motion  of  its  parte  (Pritteipia,  ii.  23).  Descart^a  own 
attempts  to  deduce  the  different  qualities  and  actions  of 
bodies  in  this  wa^  are  not  of  much  value.  More  than  a 
oentuiy  was  required  to  invent  methods  of  investigating 
th«-  conditions  of  the  motion  of  sjBtems  of  bodies  such  as 
Descartes  imagined.  But  the  hydrodynamical  discovery  of 
Helmholu  that  a  vortex  in  a  perfect  liquid  jweseesee  cer- 
tain pennanenl  chaxacteriatics,  has  been  applied  by  Bir  W. 
Tliomsm  to  form  a  theory  of  vortex  atoms  in  a  homo- 

1,  inoompreesible,  and  frictionless  liquid,  to  which 

"      '  rn  at  the  proper  tim& 


We  begia  by  asaming  that  bodies  are  made  up  of  parts, 
tMch  of  which  iE  capable  of  motion,  and  that  these  parts 
act  OD  each  other  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.  In  making  these  aaaump- 
(iom^  we  are  justified  by  the  facts  that  bodies  ma;  be 
divided  into  amaller  parts,  and  that  all  bodies  with  which 
Te  are  acquainted  are  conservative  eystema,  which  would 
not  be  tlie  case  nnleea  their  parts  were  also  conservative 

We  may  also  aaeume  that  these  small  parts  are  in  motion. 
This  is  the  most  general  aBsiimption  we  can  make,  for  it 
includes,  as  a  panicnkr  case,  the  theory  that  the  gmall 
parte  are  at  rest  The  phenomena  of  the  diffusion  of  gases 
Mid  liqnids  throngh  each  other  show  that  there  may  be  a 
Diotion  of  the  small  parts  of  a  body  which  is  not  perceptible 

We  make  no  aisnmption  wid)  leapect  to  the  nature  of 
the  small  parts — whether  they  are  all  of  one  magnitude. 
We  do  not  even  assume  them  to  have  extension  and  Sgure. 
£aeh  of  them  most  be  measured  by  its  mass,  and  any  two 
trf  them  must,  like  visible  bodies,  have  the  power  of  acting 
od  one  another  when  they  come  near  enough  to  do  so.  The 
propertica  of  the  bod^,  or  medium,  are  determined  by  the 
OMtngorstion  and  motion  of  its  sm^l  parts. 

The  first  itep^  in  the  inve^igation  is  to  determine  the 
MDOonl  of  motion  which  exists  among  the  small  parts, 
indeHiidcnt  of  the  visible  motion  al  the  medium  as  a 
vluNe.  For  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  make  use  of  a 
gemeral  theorem  in  dynamics  due  to  Clausius. 

When  the  motion  of  a  material  system  is  such  that  the 
dme  average  of  the  quantity  S(ms^)  remains  constant,  the 
state  of  the  system  is  said  lo  be  that  of  stationary  motion. 
When  the  motion  of  a  material  system  is  such  that  the 
tam  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  system,  about  three 
Kxea  at  right  angles  through  its  centre  of  mass,  never  varies 
bj  more  Uian  small  quantities  from  a  constant  value,  the 
■jvtem  ia  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  stationary  motion. 

Tbx  kinetic  energy  of  a  pu^cle  is  huf  the  product  of 
its  man  into  the  B<iuare  oV  its  velocitv,  and  the  kinetic 
energy  of  a  system  is  the  sum  of  the  kmetic  energy  of  ail 


M  parti 

When  I 


iVbea  an  attraction  or  repulsion  exists  between  two 
poiiils,  half  the  product  of  this  stress  into  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  is  called  the  virial  of  (he  stress, 
mnd  is  reckoned  positive  when  the  stress  is  an  attraction, 
and  D^^ve  when  it  is  a  repulsion.  The  virinl  of  a  syelem 
ia  the  sum  of  the  virials  of  the  stresses  which  exist  in  it. 
If  the  system  is  subjected  to  the  external  stress  of  the 
pressure  of  the  aides  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained, 
this  stitBB  will  introduce  an  amount  of  virial  jpV,  where 
B  IS  the  pressure  on  unit  of  area  and  V  is  the  volume  of 

The  theorem  of  dansius  may  now  be  stated  as  follows: — 
In  a  material  system  in  a  stale  of  stationary  motion  the 
tame-average  of  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  time- 
average  of  the  virial.     In  the  case  of  a  fluid  enclosed  in  a 

TCBSel 

i2{me>J-|pV  +  lS2(Er), 
where  the  first  term  denotes  the  kinetic  energy,  and  is  half 
the  sum  of  the  product  of  each  mass  into  the  mean  square 
of  itt  veted^.    In  the  second  term,  p  is  the 
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onit  of  surhce  of  the  venel,  whose  volume  Is  V,  and  th« 
third  term  expresses  the  virial  due  to  the  internal  actiona 
between  (he  parts  of  the  system.  A  double  symbol  of 
summaUon  is  used,  because  every  pair  of  parts  between 
which  any  action  exists  must  be  taken  into  account.  Wo 
have  next  to  show  that  in  gases  the  principal  part  of  tha 
pressure  arises  from  the  motion  of  the  small  [ULrts  of  tha 
medium,  and  not  from  a  repulsion  between  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  pressure  of  a  gas  arises  &am  the 
repulsion  of  its  parts,  the  law  of  repulsion  must  be  inversely 
as  the  distance.  For,  consider  a  cube  filled  with  the  gas 
at  preeeure  p,  and  let  the  cube  expand  till  each  side  ia  n 
times  its  former  length.    The  pressure  on  unit  of  surlace 

according  to  Boyle's  law  is  now  -^,  and  since  the  arets 
of  a  &ce  of  the  cube  is  n'  timet  what  it  was,  the  wtu>l« 
pressure  on  the  lace  of  the  cube  is  -  of  its  original  valne;. 
But  since  everything  has  been  expanded  symmetricallj,  the 

distance  between  corresponding  parts  of  the  a~~ 

times  what  it  was,  and  the  force  is  n  times  '  — 
Hence  the  force  must  vary  invenely  as  the 

But  Newton  has  shown  (Priaeipia,  bk.  i.  prop.  93)  thai 
this  law  is  inadmissible,  as  it  makes  the  eflect  of  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  medium  on  a  particle  greater  than  that  of 
the  neighboring  parts.  Indeed,  we  should  airive  at  tha 
conclusion  that  the  preasure  depends  not  only  on  the  density 
of  the  air  but  on  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  it,  which  we  know  not  lo  be  the  case. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  pressure  to  ansa 
entirely  from  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas^tha 
"iterpretalion  of  Boyle*!  law  becomes  very  simple.    For, 


H  than  it  was. 
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The&isttermis  the  product  of  the  jirennre  and  the  volnmev 
which  according  to  Boyle's  law  is  constant  for  the  sama 
quantity  of  gas  at  the  same  temperature.  The  second  term 
is  two-thirda  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system,  and  wa 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  gasas  when  the 
temperature  is  constant  the  kinetic  ener^  of  unit  of  mam 
is  also  constant.  If  we  admit  that  the  kinetic  energy  of 
unit  of  mass  is  in  a  pven  gas  proportional  to  the  absolnta 
temperature,  this  equation  is  the  expression  of  the  law  of 
Charles  as  well  as  of  that  of  Boyle,  and  may  be  written — 

pV-RS, 
where  9  is  the  temperature  reckoned  from  absolute  zenv 
and  B  ia  a  oonatant.  The  fact  that  this  equation  eipitmem 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  relation  between  the  volum^ 
pressure,  and  temperature  of  a  gas  when  In  an  extremelj 
rarefied  state,  and  that  as  the  gas  is  more  and  more  com- 
pressed the  deviation  from  tbjs  equation  becomes  mora 
apjiarent,  shows  (hat  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  due  almost 
entirety  to  the  motion  of  its  molecules  when  the  gas  is  rar^ 
and  that  it  is  only  when  the  density  of  the  gas  is  consider<- 
ablv  increased  that  the  effect  of  direct  action  between  tlta 
molecules  becomes  apparent. 

The  effect  of  the  direct  action  of  the  molecnlea  on  each 
other  depends  on  (he  number  of  pairs  of  molecules  wUeh 
at  a  given  instant  are  near  enough  to  act  on  one  anotkr. 
The  number  of  such  pairs  ia  proportional  to  the  squat*  of 
the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  of  volume,  that  is,  lo  Iha 
square  of  the  density  of  the  gas.  Hence,  as  long  at  Iba 
medium  is  so  rare  that  the  encounter  between  two  moleculea 
is  not  affected  b^  the  presence  of  others,  the  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  th« 
density.  If  the  action  between  the  roolecufea  is  on  the 
whole  repulsive,  the  prenure  will  be  greater  than  that  given 
by  Boyle's  law.  If  it  is,  on  the  whole,  attractive^  tha 
pressure  will  be  leas  than  that  raven  bv  Boyle's  law.  It 
appeals,  by  the  experiments  of  Bwnault  and  others,  that 
the  pressure  does  deviate  from  Boyle's  law  when  tha 
density  of  the  gas  is  increased.  In  the  case  of  carbooia 
add  and  other  gases  which  are  easily  liquefied,  this  devia- 
tion is  very  great.  In  all  cases,  however,  except  that  of 
hydrogen,  the  preeeure  is  lees  than  that  given  by  Boyle's  . 
law,  showing  that  the  virial  is  on  the  whole  due  to  ottros- 
Itw  forces  between  the  molecules. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  actioa 
between  the  molecules  is  furnished  by  an  experiment  mada 
by  Dr.  Joule.  Of  two  vessels,  one  was  exhausted  and  the 
other  filled  with  a  gas  at  a-presaure  of  20  atnioapheres; 


u)d  both  were  placed  Bide  br  tide  id  k  T«aeel  oT  water, 
which  wu  comtaDLly  ■tirred.  The  lempersture  of  the 
whole  was  observed.  Then  a  commuiucatioa  wa«  opened 
between  the  veesela,  the  compressed  gas  ezpaoded  to 
twice  itB  volume,  and  the  work  of  ezpansioa,  which  at 
first  produced  a  strong  cnrrent  in  the  gas,  wag  soon  con- 
verted into  heat  b;  the  iotemal  friction  of  the  gat.  When 
all  was  agwn  at  net,  and  the  temperature  unifonn,  the 
temperature  was  aeain  obeerved.  In  Dr.  Joule's  original 
expetimeuta  the  ooeerved  temperature  was  the  same  as 
before.  In  a  series  of  experiments,  conducted  bj  Dr.  Joule 
and  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  a  different  plan,  bj  which  the 
thermal  effect  of  free  expansion  can  be  more  ac<Hirate1y 
mcMured,  a  slight  cooling  effect  was  observed  in  all  the 
gases  examined  except  hydrogen.  Since  the  temperature 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  agitation  of  the  molecules,  it 
appeara  that  when  a  gw  expands  without  doing  external 
work  the  velocity  of  agitation  la  not  much  aOected,  but 
tbat  in  most  cases  it  is  slightly  diminished.  Nov,  if  the 
molecules  during  (heir  mutual  separation  act  on  each  other, 
thdr  velocitv  will  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the 
force  is  repulsive  or  attractive.  It  appeals,  therefore,  from 
the  expenments  on  the  free  expansion  of  gasee,  tbU  the 
Ibrce  between  the  molecules  is  small  but,  on  the  whole, 
attractive. 

Having  thus  justified  the  hypolhesis  that  %  gas  consists 
of  molecules  in  modem,  whicli  act  on  each  other  only 
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which  constitnte  the  greater  pari  of  theii 

scribing  free  paths,  and  are  not  acted  on  by  any  molecular 

force,  we  proi^ed  to  inveaCieale  the  motion  of  such  a  system. 

The  mathematical  iuvesti^lion  of  the  properties  ofsnch 
a  Eystem  of  moleculee  in  motion  is  (he  foundslion  of  molec- 
ular science.  ClausiuB*waB  the  first  to  express  the  rela- 
tion between  the  density  of  the  gas,  the  l^igth  of  the 
f^ee  paths  of  its  mol'eculea,  and  the  distance  at  which 
they  enconnler  each  other.  He  assumed,  however,  at  least 
in  his  earlier  investigations,  that  the  velocities  of  all  the 
inoleciilee  are  equal.  The  mode  in  which  the  velocities 
are  distributed  was  first  investigated  by  the  present  writer, 
who  showed  that  in  the  moving  system  llie  velocities  of 
Che  molecules  range  from  zero  lo  infinity,  but  that  the 
number  of  molecules  whose  velocities  lie  within  given 
limits  can  be  expressed  by  a  formula  identical  with  that 
which  expreeses  in  the  theory  of  errora  the  number  of 
«rtors  of  observation  lying  within  corresponding  limits. 
The  proof  of  this  theorem  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  Boltimann,'  who  has  strengthened  it  where  it  appeared 
weak,  and  to  whom  the  method  of  taking  into  account  the 
action  of  external  forces  is  entirely  due. 

The  mean  kinetic  energy  of  a  molecule,  however,  has  a 
definite  value,  which  is  easily  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
auantilies  which  enter  into  the  eipresaion  for  (he  distribu- 
tion of  velocities.  The  most  important  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  that  nlien  several  kinds  of  molecules  are  in 
motion  and  acting  on  otie  another,  the  mean  kinetic  energy 
of  a  molecule  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  mass,  the  more- 
Cllles  of  greater  mass  having  smaller  mean  velocities. 
How,  when  gases  are  mixed  their  temperatures  become 
equal.  Hence  we  conclude  thai  the  physical  condition 
wliich  determines  thai  the  temperature  of  two  gases  shall 
be  the  same  is  that  the  mean  kinetic  enerpes  of  agitation 
of  (he  individual  molecules  of  the  two  gases  are  equal. 
This  rwiiC  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  heat, 
though  we  are  not  yet  able  to  establish  any  similar  result 
for  bodies  in  the  liquid  or  solid  slate. 

In  the  next  place,  we  know  that  in  the  case  in  which  the 

.    whole  pressure  of  the  medium  is  due  to  the  motion  of  its 

molecuIeB,  the  pre»ure  on   unit  of  area  is  numerically 

gnal  to  two-thinJs  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  unit  of  volume, 
ence,  if  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  are  at  equal  pressures 
the  kinetic  energy  is  the  same  in  each.  If  they  are  also 
*t  equal  temperatures  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  each 
molecule  is  the  same  in  each.  If,  therefore,  equal  volumes 
of  two  gases  are  at  equal  temperatures  and  pressures,  the 
nnmber  of  molecules  in  each  is  the  same,  and  therefore, 
the  nuases  of  the  two  kinds  of  molecnlee  are  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  deoutira  of  the  gases  to  which  the^  belong. 

This  statement  has  been  believed  bv  chemists  since  the 

time  of  Gay-Luesac,  who  firet  established  that  the  weights 

of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  different  subslances   are 
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proportional  to  the  densities  of  th«M  substances  wheo  hi 
the  fbrtn  of  gas.    The  definition  of  the  word  molecule^ 

however,  as  employed  in  the  statement  of  Gay-Lnasac's  law 
means  identical  with  the  definition  of  the  sinie 
in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  The  chemitli 
by  experiment  the  ratios  of  (he  mawcs  of  Ifaa 
different  substances  in  a  compound.  From  these  they 
deduce  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  different  subslances, 
that  of  a  particular  substance,  sav  hydro^,  being  taken 
as  unity.  The  only  evidence  made  use  of  is  that  furnished 
by  chemical  c6mbinBlionB.  It  is  also  assumed,  in  order  lo 
account  for  the  facts  of  combination,  that  (he  reason  why 
substances  combine  in  definite  ratios  is  that  the  molecalei 
of  the  substances  are  in  the  ratio  of  tlieir  chemical  equiva- 
lents, and  that  what  we  call  combination  is  an  action 
which  takes  place  by  a  union  of  a  molecule  of  one  sub- 
stance to  a  molecule  of  the  other. 

This  kind  of  reasoning,  when  presented  in  a  proper  brm 
and  sustained  by  proper  evidence,  has  a  high  degree  of 
cogency.  But  it  is  purely  chemical  reasoning;  it  is  not 
dynamical  reasoning.  It  is  founded  on  chemical  experi- 
ence, not  on  the  iaws  of  motion. 

Our  definition  of  a  molecule  is  purely  dynamical  A 
molecule  is  that  minute  portion  of  a  substance  which  moves 
about  as  a  whole,  so  (hat  its  paita,  if  it  has  any,  do  not  put 
oompany  during  (he  mo(ion  of  agitation  of  the  gaa  The 
result  of  the  kinetic  theory,  therefore,  is  to  give  os  labx- 
matioD  about  the  relative  masses  of  molecules  conddered 
as  moving  bodies.  The  consistency  of  this  information 
with  the  deductions  of  chemists  from  (he  phenom^iaof 
combination,  greatly  strengthens  the  evidence  in  lavor  of 
the  actual  existence  and  motion  of  gaseous  molecules. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  molecules  is 
derived  from  the  experiments  of  Dulmtg  and  Petit  on  (ha 
specific  heat  of  gases,  from  which  they  deduced  the  U« 
which  bears  their  name,  and  which  aeaerts  that  the  apecifio 
heats  of  equal  weights  of  ga«es  are  inversely  as  their  coai- 
bining  weights  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  capacities  for 
heat  of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  different  gases  are 
equal.  We  have  seen  that  the  temperature  is  determined 
by  the  kinetic  energy  of  agitation  of  each  molecule.  The 
molecule  has  also  a  certain  amount  of  energy  of  internal 
motion,  whether  of  rotation  or  of  vibration,  but  Uie  hy- 
pothesis of  Clausius,  that  themean  value  of  the  internal 
energy  always  bears  a  proportion  fixed  for  each  gas  to  (lie 
energy  of  agitation,  seems  highly  probable  and  consistent 
with  experiment  The  whole  kinetic-  energy  is  therefore 
equal  to  (be  energy  of  agitation  multipli^  by  a  cerlam 
factor.  Tlius  the  ener^  communicated  to  a  gas  by  he«tu« 
it  is  divided  in  a  certain  proportion  between  the  energy  of 

itation  and  that  of  the  internal  motion  of  each  molecule. 

r  a^ven  rise  of  temperature  the  energv  of  agitation,  say 
a  million  molecules,  is  increased  by  tlie  same  amount 
whatever  be  the  gas.  The  heat  spent  in  raising  the  tem- 
perature is  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  whole  kinetic 
energy.  The  thermal  capacities,  (herefore,  of  equal  num- 
bers of  molecules  of  different  gases  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 
factors  by  which  the  energy  of  agitation  must  be  multiplied 
to  obtain  the  whole  energy.  As  this  bclor  appears  to  b« 
nearly  the  same,  for  all  gases  of  the  same  d^ree  of  atom- 
icity, Dulong  and  Petit's  law  is  true  for  such  gases. 

Another  result  of  this  investigation  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  relation  to  certain  theories,*  which  assume 
the  existence  of  Kthers  or  rare  media  consisting  of  mole- 
cules very  much  smaller  than  those  of  ordinary  ^ses. 
According  to  onr  result,  such  a  medium  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  gas.  Supposing  its  molecnles  so 
small  (hat  they  can  penetrate  between  the  molecules  of 
solid  substances  such  as  glass,  a  so-called  vacuum  would  be 
full  of  this  rare  gas  at  tlw  observed  temperature,  and  at  the 
pressure,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  stherial  medium  ia 
space.  The  specific  heal,  therefon'  of  the  medium  in  the 
so-called  vacuum  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  same  volume 
of  any  other  gas  at  the  same  temperature  and  premore. 
Now,  the  purpose  for  which  (his  molecular  Kther  is  assumed 
in  these  theories  is  to  act  on  bodies  bv  its  pressure,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  pressure  is  generally  assumed  to  be  veir 
gr^  Hence,  according  to  these  tiieories,  we  should  find 
the  specific  heat  of  a  so-called  vacnum  very  considerable 
compared  with  that  of  a  quantity  of  ur  filling  the  same 
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We  haT«  DOW  made  a  certun  definite  amcnint  ofprogT«w 
lowanla  a  oomplete  malecnilu-  theory  of  gases.  Ws  know 
the  mean  velocilf  of  the  molecnlcs  of  each  gas  in  metiea 
per  MCODd,  and  we  know  the  relative  miaaee  of  the  mole- 
cnlea  of  difibrent  gues.  We  also  know  that  the  molecalca 
of  one  and  the  same  gas  are  all  eqnal  in  mass.  For  if  they 
are  not,  the  method  of  dialjais,  as  employed  bj  Graham, 
'would  enable  us  to  separate  the  molecules  of  smaller  mass 
from  thoae  of  greater,  as  thej  would  stream  through  porous 
aabataiKee  with  greater  velocity.  We  should  thus  oe  able 
to  smrate  a  gaa,  say  hTdrogen,  into  two  portions,  bav- 
iag  diBerent  densities  and  other  phyBiod  properties,  difler- 
wit  oombining  weights,  and  probably  difierenl  chemical 
propertiee  of  other  kinds.  As  no  chemist  has  yet  ob- 
tained specimens  of  hjdrofren  difieriuK  in  this  way  from 
other  specimens,  we  conclude  that  all  the  molecules  of  hy- 
drogen are  of  sensibly  the  same  mass,  and  not  merely 
that  their  mean  mass  is  a  statistical  ctHvtant  of  great  sta- 
bility. 

Bnt  aa  yet  wc  have  not  considered  the  phenomena  which 
enable  tis  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual  mas  and 
dimensions  of  a  molecale.  It  is  to  Clausius  that  we  owe 
the  fiist  definite  conception  of  the  free  path  of  a  molecule 
and  of  the  mean  distance  travelled  by  a  niolecnle  between 
anccessive  encounters.  He  showed  that  the  nuraber  of 
«Dcoon(en  of  a  molecule  in  a  giren  lime  is  proportional  to 
the  velocity,  to  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  of  volume, 
and  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
two  moleculea  when  they  act  on  one  another  so  as  to  have 
an  encounter.  From  this  it  appears  that  if  we  call  this 
distance  of  the  centres  the  diameter  of  a  molecule,  and  the 
volume  of  a  sphere  having  Ibis  diameter  the  volume  of  a 
molecule,  and  the  sum  of  Uie  volumes  of  all  the  moleculea 
the  molecular  volume  of  the  gas,  then  the  diameter  of  a 
molecule  is  a  certain  multiple  of  the  quantity  obtained  by 
diminishing  the  free  path  in  the  ratio  of  the  molecular 
volnme  of  the  gas  tu  the  whole  volume  of  the  gas.  The 
natnerical  value  of  this  multiple  diSers  slightly,  according 
lo  the  hypothesis  we  assume  about  the  law  of  distribution 
of  velocities.  It  also  depends  on  the  definition  of  an 
encounter.  When  the  molecules  are  regarded  ss  elastic 
nihera  we  know  what  is  meant  by  an  encounter,  hut  if 
thej  act  on  each  other  at  a  distance  by  attractive  or  repul- 
aive  forces  of  finite  magnitude,  the  distance  of  their 
eemtres  varies  during  an  encounter,  and  is  not  a  definite 
quantity.  Nevertheless,  the  above  statement  of  Clausius 
diahles  na,  if  we  know  the  length  of  the  mean  path  and 
the  molecular  volume  of  a  gas,  to  form  a  tolerably  near 
eetimate  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  Che  intense  action 
of  a  molecule,  and  thence  of  the  number  of  molecules  in 
unit  of  volume  and  the  actual  moss  of  each  molecule.  To 
coiupleie  the  investigatiou  we  have,  therefore,  to  determine 
the  mean  path  and  the  molecular  volume.  The  first 
Dumerical  estimate  of  the  mean  path  of  a  gaseous  molecule 
was  made  by  the  present  writer  from  data  derived  from  the 
tntemsJ  friction  of  air.  There  are  three  phenomena  which 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  free  path  of  the  molecules  of  a 
gas.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  (he  free  path  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  molecules  travel  from  one  part  of  the 
medium  to  soother,  because  their  direction  will  not  be  so 
often  altered  by  encounters  with  other  molecules.  If  the 
molecules  in  diBereut  parts  of  the  medium  are  of  different 
kinds,  their  pn^ris  from  one  part  of  the  medium  to 
anoifaer  can  be  easily  traced  by  analysing  portions  of  the 
medium  taken  from  diflerent  places.  The  rate  of  diffu- 
aion  thus  found  furnishes  one  method  of  estimating  the 
length  of  the  free  path  of  a  molecule.  This  kind  of 
diftusion  goes  on  not  only  between  the  molecules  of 
different  gsses,  bnt  among  tne  molecules  of  the  some  gas, 
only  in  the  hitler  ease  the  results  of  the  diffusion  cannot 
be  traced  by  analysis.  But  the  diffusing  molecules  carry 
with  them  in  their  free  paths  the  momentum  and  the  energy 
which  they  happen  at  a  given  instant  to  have.  The 
diflusion  of  momentum  tends  to  equalize  the  apparent 
motion  of  different  parts  of  the  medium,  and  constitutes 
the  phenomenon  called  the  internal  friction  or  viscosity 
of  pses.  The  diffusion  of  energy  tends  to  equalize 
the  temperature  of  different  narts  of  the  medium,  and 
[the  condufAion  of  heat  in 
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Loechmidt,  the  diffuuon  of  motion  by  Oscar  Meyer  sod 
Clerk  Maxwell,  and  that  of  heat  by  Btefan. 

These  three  kinds  of  eiperiments  give  results  which  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  theory  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  ezperimenti^  especiaJIy  those  on  the  con- 
duction of  heat,  maj  be  re^mled  ss  tolerably  consistent 
with  each  other.  At  the  pressure  of  our  atmosphere  and 
at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  mean  path  of  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  about  the  10,000th  of  a  milli- 
metre, or  about  the  fifth  part  of  a  wave-length  of  green 
lighL  The  mean  path  of  the  molecules  of  other  gasee  is 
shorter  than  that  of  hydrogen. 

The  determination  of  the  molecular  volume  of  a  gas  la 
subject  ss  yet  to  considerable  nncertaintr.  The  most 
obvious  method  is  that  of  compressing  the  gas  till  it 
■ssumes  the  Liquid  form.  It  seems  probable,  fmra  the  great 
resistance  of  liquids  to  compression,  that  their  moleculea 
are  at  about  the  ssme  distance  tram  each  other  as  that  at 
which  two  molecules  of  the  same  substance  in  the  gaseous 
form  act  on  each  other  during  an  encounter.  If  this  is  th» 
case,  the  molecular  volume  of  a  gas  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  would  be  condensed 
by  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  density  of  the  moleculea 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  (he  liquid. 

Now,  we  know  the  relative  weights  of  difierent  malecniea 
with  great  accuracy,  and,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mean 
path,  we  can  calculate  their  relative  diameters  approxi- 
mately. From  these  we  can  deduce  the  relative  densities 
of  difierent  kinds  of  molecules.  The  relative  densities  so 
calculated  have  been  compared  b^  Lorens  Meyer  with  the 
observed  densities  of  the  liquids  into  which  the  gsses  may 
be  condensed,  and  he  finds  a  remarkable  oorreepondence 
between  them.  There  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  aa 
to  the  relation  between  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  and  those 
of  its  vapor,  bo  that  till  a  larger  number  of  comparisons 
have  been  made,  we  must  not  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  calculated  densities  of  molecules.  Another,  and  per- 
haps a  more  refined,  method  is  that  adopted  t^  H.  Van 
der  WoaJs,  who  deduces  the  molecular  volume  from  the 
deviations  of  the  pnnure  from  Boyle's  law  as  the  gas  is 

The  first  nnmericat  estimate  of  the  diameter  of  a  molecale 
was  that  made  by  Loschmidt  in  1866  from  the  mean  path 
and  the  molecular  volume.  Independently  of  him  sod  of 
each  other,  Mr.  Stoney,  in  18SS.  and  Sir.  W.  Thomsoo,  in 
1870,  published  results  of  a  similar  kind^^ose  of  Thom- 
son being  deduced  not  only  in  this  way,  but  from  considera- 
tions derived  from  the  thickneas  of  soap-bubbles,  sod  irom 
the  electric  action  between  dno  and  copper. 

The  diameter  and  the  mass  of  a  molecule,  is  estimated 
by  these  methods,  are,  of  course,  very  small,  hut  by  no 
means  infinitely  to.  About  two  millions  of  molecules  of 
hydrogen  in  a  row  would  occupy  a  millimetre,  and  about 
two  hundred  million  million  million  of  them  would  weigh 
a  milligramme.  These  numbers  must  be  cousidered  oa 
exceedingly  rough  guesses';  they  must  be  corrected  by  more 
extensive  snd  accurate  experiments  as  science  advances ; 
but  the  main  result,  which  appears  to  be  well  established, 
is  that  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  a  molecule  is  a 
legitimate  object  of  scientific  research,  and  that  this  mass 
is  Dy  no  means  immeasurably  amolL 

IxNchmidt  illustrates  these  molecular  measurements  by 
a  comparison  with  (he  smallest  magnitudes  visible  by  means 
of  a  microscope.  Nobert,  he  tells  us,  can  draw  4000  lines 
in  the  breadth  of  a  millimetre.  The  intervals  between 
these  lines  can  be  observed  with  a  good  microscope.  A 
cube,  whose  side  is  the  4000lh  of  a  miUimetre,  may  be  taken 
as  the  minimum  vUibiU  for  observers  of  the  present  day. 
Such  a  cube  would  contain  from  60  to  100  million  moleculea 
of  oxygen  or  of  nitrogen ;  but  since  the  molecules  of 
organized  sufaetances  contain  on  an  average  about  60  of  the 
more  elementary  atoms,  we  may  assume  that  the  smallest 
organised  particle  visible  under  the  microscope  contains 
about  two  million  molecules  of  organic  matter.  At  least 
half  of  every  living  organism  consists  of  water,  so  that  the 
smallest  living  heina  visible  under  the  microscope  does  not 
contain  moreUian  about  a  million  orpinic  moleculea.  Some 
exceedingly  simple  oi^;aniam  may  be  supposed  built  up  of 
not  more  tlian  a  million  simiiar  molecules.  It  is  impoesiblt^ 
however,  to  ocmoeive  so  small  a  number  sufficient  to  form 
a  being  fiimished  with   a  whole  system   of  specialised 


logical  thaoriea.  It  forbida  the  phyiuolonet  from  imagining 
tfa&t  Btructural  del&ili  of  iiiGnit«lj  small  dimeHsions  on 
fumish  an  explanation  of  tlie  infioil«  variety  which  exiata 
in  the  [woperties  and  functions  of  the  most  minnte  o^an- 

A  micToacopic  germ  ie,  we  knoT,  capable  of  development 
into  a  hishl;  organized  animal.  Another  germ,  equallj 
nicrcecopic,  becomw,  when  developed,  an  animal  of  a 
totall7  diJQerent  kind.  Do  all  the  diSerencn,  infioils  in 
nnmber,  which  diatinguish  the  one  nnintal  from  the  other, 
arise  each  from  some  difference  in  the  stnicture  of  the 
respective  eermaT  Even  if  we  admit  this  as  posaible,  we 
ahatl  be  called  upon  by  the  advocates  of  Pangenesis  to 
admit  atill  greftter  marveU.  For  the  microseocic  germ, 
according  to  this  theorj,  is  no  mere  individual,  but  a  rep- 
resentative body,  contajoing  members  collected  from  every 
tsnk  of  the  long-drawn  ramiBcation  of  the  ancestral  tree, 
Ibe  number  of  these  members  being  amply  sufficient  not 
only  to  famish  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  every  organ 
of  Che  bodj  and  every  habit  of  the  animal  from  birth  lo 
death,  but  also  to  afford  a  stock  of  latent  gemniulee  to  be 
passed  on  in  an  inactive  state  from  germ  to  germ,  till  at 
last  the  aaceatral  peculiarity  which  it  repreaenls  is  revived 
in  some  remote  defendant 

Some  of  the  exponents  of  this  theory  of  heredity  have 
attempted  to  elude  the  difiBculty  of  piaduK  a  whole  world 
of  wonders  within  a  body  so  smull  and  so  devoid  of  visible 
Btrnctare  aa  a  germ,  by  using  the  phraae  atructurelea 
germs.'  Now,  one  material  sjstem  can  differ  from  another 
only  in  the  confiRuiation  and  motion  which  it  hsa  at  a 

Siveo  instant.  To  explain  differences  of  function  and 
evelopment  of  a  germ  without  assuming  differences  of 
strtMture  is,  therefore,  to  admit  that  tlie  properties  of  a  germ 
are  not  those  of  a  purely  material  system. 

The  evidence  aa  to  the  nature  and  motion  of  molecnles, 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  occupied,  has  been 
derived  from  experiments  upon  gaseous  media,  the  smallest 
•aMnble  portion  of  which  cnataiiu  miltioos  of  millions  of 
mofecules.  The  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  properties 
of  the  gaseous  medium  is  the  direct  result  of  the  incon- 
ceivable irregularity  of  tne  motion  of  agitation  of  its 
molecules.  Any  cause  which  could  introduce  regularity 
into  the  motion  of  aritalion,  and  marshal  the  molecules 
into  order  and  method  in  their  evolutions,  might  check  or 
«ven  reverse  that  tendency  to  diffusion  of  matter,  motion, 
and  energy,  which  is  one  ofthe  most  invariable  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  to  which  Thomson  has  given  the  name  of 
tiie  dissipation  of  energy. 

Thus,  when  a  sound-wave  is  passing  through  a  mass  of 
air,  this  motion  is  of  a  certain  definite  type,  and  if  led  to 
■(self  the  whole  motion  is  passed  on  Co  other  masses  of  air, 
and  the  sound-wave  passes  on,  leaving  the  air  behind  it 
at  rest.  Heat,  on  the  other  hand,  never  passes  out  of  a 
hot  body  except  to  enter  a  colder  body,  so  that  the  energy 
of  sound-waves,  or  any  other  form  of  energy  which  is  prop- 
agated BO  DB  to  pass  wholly  out  of  one  portion  of  the  mniium 
and  into  another,  (snnot  M  called  heaL 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  class  of  molecular 
tnotions,  which  are  as  remarkable  for  their  regularity  as  the 
motion  of  agitation  '.a  for  ita  irre^larity. 

It  lias  been  found,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  that 
the  light  emitted  by  incandescent  subelonces  is  different 
according  to  their  state  of  condensation.  When  they  are 
in  an  extremely  rarefied  condition  the  epectnim  of  their 
light  consists  of  a  set  of  sharply-defined  briglit  lines.  As 
the  Bubstnnce  approaches  a  denser  condition  the  apectnira 
tends  to  become  continuous,  either  by  the  lines  becoming 
broader  and  less  defined,  or  by  new  lines  and  hands  appear- 
ing between  them,  till  the  spectrum  at  tent^  loses  all  ils 
oharacteristics  and  becomes  identical  with  Chat  of  solid 
bodies  when  raised  to  the  same  temperature. 

Hence  the  vibrating  systems,  which  are  the  source  of  the 
emitted  light,  must  be  vibrating  in  a  different  manner  in 
these  two  cases.  When  the  spectrum  consists  of  a  number 
of  bright  lines,  the  motion  of  the  system  must  be  com- 
fmiinded  iJ  a  corresponding  number  of  types  of  harmonic 
vibration. 

In  order  that  a  brighC  line  may  be  sharply  defined,  Che 
Tibralot;  motion  whiiih  produces  it  must  be  kept  up  in  a 
perfectly  r^ilar  manner  for  some  Hundreds  or  thousands 
of  vibratioiM.    If  tb«  motion  of  each  of  the  vibrating 
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while  it  lasts,  the  resultant  disturbance  of  the  lamini&roos 
medium,  when  analyied  by  the  prism,  will  be  found  to 
contain,  besides  the  part  due  to  the  regnlar  vibratiooi, 
other  motions,  depending  on  the  startinic  and  stoppinc  of 
each  particular  vibrating  body,  which  will  become  manifesl 
as  a  ditTiised  luminosity  scattered  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  spectrum.  A  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  therefore, 
indicates  that  the  vibrating  bodies  when  set  in  motion  art 
allowed  to  vibrate  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
their  internal  aCrocture  for  some  time  before  they  are  again 
interfered  with  by  external  forces. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  apectrMCopic  evidence  that 
each  molecule  of  a  rarefied  gas  is,  during  the  greater  pari 
of  its  existence,  at  such  a  distance  from  all  other  molecules 
that  it  executes  its  vibrations  in  sn  undisturbed  and  rt^olar 
manner.  Thie  is  the  same  conclusion  to  which  we  were 
led  by  considerations  of  another  kind  at  p.  36. 

We  may  therefore  r^ard  the  bright  lines  in  the  roectmm 
□f  a  gas  as  the  result  of  the  vibrations  executed  by  the 
molecules  while  describing  their  free  pMhs.  When  two 
molecules  separate  from  one  another  af^  an  encounter, 
each  of  them  is  in  a  state  of  vibration,  arising  from  the 
unequal  action  on  different  parts  of  the  same  molecule 
during  the  encounter.  Hence,  though  the  centre  of  mas 
of  Che  molecule  describing  ita  free  path  moves  with  unifonn 
velocity,  the  parts  ofthe  molecule  tave  a  vibrator)'  modoo 
with  respect  lo  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  whole  molecule, 
and  it  is  the  disturbance  of  the  luminiferoua  medium  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  vibrating  molecules  which  constilutet 
the  emitted  light. 

We  may  compare  the  vibrating  mi^ecnle  to  a  bdL 
When  atruck,  the  bell  is  act  in  motion.  This  motion  is 
compounded  of  harmonic  vibrations  of  many  diflerait 
periods,  each  of  which  acts  on  the  air,  producing  notes  of 
as  many  different  pitches.  As  the  bell  commanicotes  its 
motion  to  the  air,  these  vibrations  necessarily  decay,  same 
of  them  faster  than  others,  so  that  the  sound  contains  fewer 
and  fewer  notes,  till  at  last  it  is  reduced  to  the  fundamraiCal 
note  ik  the  bell.'  If  we  suppose  that  there  are  a  great 
many  bells  precisely  similar  to  each  oCher,  and  that  they 
are  struck,  first  one  and  then  another,  in  a  perfecdy 
irregular  manner,  yet  so  that,  on  an  average,  as  many 
bells  are  struck  in  one  second  of  time  as  in  another,  and 
also  in  such  a  way  that,  on  an  average,  any  one  bell  ia  not 
again  struck  till  it  has  ceased  to  vibrate,  then  the  audible 
result  will  appear  a  continuous  sound,  composed  of  the 
sound  emitted  by  bells  in  all  states  of  vibration,  from  the 
clang  of  the  actual  stroke  to  the  final  hum  of  the  dying 
fundamental  tone. 

But  now  let  the  number  of  bells  be  reduced  while  the 
same  number  of  strobes  are  given  in  a  second.  Each  bell 
will  now  be  struck  before  it  has  ceased  lo  vibrate^  so  that 
in  the  resulting  sound  there  will  be  less  of  the  fundamaital 
lone  and  more  of  the  original  clang,  till  at  last,  when  the 
peal  is  reduced  to  one  bell,  on  which  innumerable  hamm^i 
are  continually  plying  their  strokes  all  out  of  timt^  the 
sound  will  become  a  mere  noise,  in  which  no  musical  note 
can  be  distinguished. 

In  the  case  of  a  gas  we  have  an  immense  number  of 
molecules,  each  of  which  is  set  in  vibration  when  il 
encounters  another  molecule,  and  continues  to  vibrate  *■ 
it  describes  its  free  path.  The  molecule  is  a  material 
system,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected  in  some  definite 
way,  and  from  the  fact  that  Ihp  bright  lines  of  the  emitted 
light  have  always  the  same  wave-lengths,  we  leom  that  ths 
vibnitions  corresponding  to  these  lines  are  alwaya  executed 
in  die  same  periodic  time,  and  therefore  the  force  teniling 
to  restore  any  part  of  the  molecule  to  its  position  of  equi- 
librium in  the  molecule  must  be  proportional  lo  its  dis- 
placement relative  to  that  position. 

From  tlie  mathematical  theory  of  the  motion  of  such  a 
system,  it  appears  tliat  the  whole  molJon  may  be  analysed 
into  the  following  parts,  which  may  be  con^dered  each 
independently  of  the  otbeis : — In  the  first  place,  the  centre 
of  mass  of  the  svslem  moves  with  uniform  vdocity  in  a 
straight  lino.  Tliis  velocity  may  have  any^  value.  In  the 
second  plaoe,  there  may  be  a  motion  of  rotaUoo,  the  angular 
•  Pirtor  theeDergT<)f'a'>tioDla,lD  the  cua  oT  ths  Inll,  dluiiwud 
la  the  lubsunce  of  the  bell  Id  Tlrtue  or  th<  y\aevilj  of  the  metti, 
■nd  uiuiass  ths  rarm  of  hmt.  bat  It  li  nat  Deosasarr,  for  the  pur- 
po«  ar  llliutratloo,  to  Uke  this  came  of  Ibe  d«car  of  vlhritlnulBU 


BKimj-ntimi  of  the  BjHiBm  abool  ill  centre  of  mm  remaiii- 
ii^  during  the  free  path  coostanl  io  magoitade  and  direc- 
tMD.  Tina  angnUr  momentum  mav  have  any  value  what- 
tmt,  and  Ha  axii  ma;  have  any  mrecliaa.  Id  the  third 
phm^  tha  reroaioder  of  the  motion  is  made  up  of  a  namber 
of  component  motions,  each  of  which  is  an  harmonic  vi- 
bnlion  of  a  given  tjpe.  In  each  type  of  vibration  the 
periodic  time  of  vibration  is  determined  bj  the  nature  of 
the  tjtUxn,  and  is  invariable  for  the  same  Evstem.  The 
tdative  Moount  of  motion  in  difierent  parts  of  the  system 
is  ibo  determinate  for  each  type,  but  the  abeolnte  amount 
of  motion  and  the  phase  of  the  vibnUion  of  each  type  are 
determined  bv  the  paiticolar  tdrcumstancea  of  the  last 
oKOonter,  ana  may  vaij  in  any  manner  from  one  encoan- 
(«r  to  another. 

The  valuea  of  the  periodic  timta  of  the  diSerent  t^pes  of 
vibration  are  given  bv  the  roots  of  a  certain  equation,  the 
form  of  which  depeods  on  (he  nature  of  the  connectiooa  of 
the  system.  In  certain  ezceptiooally  simple  cases,  as,  for 
iDstauoe,  in  that  of  a  uniform  string  stretched  between  two 
tied  pointy  the  toots  of  the  equatioo  are  connected  by 
timple  anthmtfical  t«lations,  and  if  the  internal  stmcture 
of  a  molecule  had  an  analogous  kind  of  simplicity,  ire 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  sp«ctmm  of  Ihe  molecule  a 
«enes  of  bright  lines,  whoee  wave-Ienglhs  are  in  simple 


Bat  if  ire  suppoee  the  molecule  to  be  constituted  accord- 
ing to  Bome  lu&^rent  type,  as,  for  instance,  if  it  is  aa 
eltstic  sphere,  or  if  it  consistE  of  a  finite  namber  of  atoms 
kept  in  their  places  by  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  the 
noes  of  the  equation  will  not  be  connected  with  each  other 
by  any  simple  relatioDS,  but  each  may  be  made  to  vary 
iiklependently  of  the  olhen  hj  a  suitable  change  of  the 
GonneclioDs  of  the  system.     Hence,  we  have  no  right  to 

rteL..„ ,--  -  ..     

ve  therefore  due  to  the  harmonic  vibrations  of  the  mol 
coles  of  the  gas  during  their  free  paths.  The  only  effect 
of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  molecnfe  is  to 
liter  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  light  as  rec^ved  by  a 
•tUionarj  obeerver.  Whrai  the  molecule  is  coming  lowajds 
the  observer,  eadi  sncceseive  impulse  will  have  a  shorter 
distance  to  travel  before  it  reacEee  his  eye,  and  therefore 


_e  case  if  the  molecule  is  receding  from  the  observer. 
The  bright  line  corresponding  to  the  vibration  will  there- 
fore be  shiftel  in  the  spectrum  towanls  the  bine  end  when 
the  molecule  is  approaching,  and  towards  the  red  end  when 
it  is  receding  &om  the  obeerver.  By  observations  of  the 
displacement  of  certain  lines  in  the  spectrum,  Dr.  Huggins 
UM  othera  have  measured  the  rate  of  approach  or  of 
KCtasion  of  certain  stars  with  respect  to  the  earth,  and  Hi. 
Lockyer  has  determined  the  rate  of  motion  of  tomadoee  in 
the  sun.  Bat  Lord  Ravleigh  has  pointed  out  that  acoord- 
ing  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  gases  (he  molecules  are 
moving  hither  and  thither  with  so  great  velocity  that, 
however  naxrow  and  sharply  defined  any  bright  line  due 
to  a  single  molecule  may  be,  the  displacem^t  of  the 
litie  towards  the  blue  by  the  approaching  molecules,  and 
towards  the  red  by  the  receding  molecules,  will  produce  a 
pertain  amount  of  widening  ana  blurring  of  the  une  in  the 


due  to  this  cause  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  velocity 
of  agitation  of  the  molecules.  It  will  be  greatest  for  the 
moleculaofsmaUeatmaSH,  BS  those  of  bydn^n,  and  it  will 
increase  with  the  temperature.  Hence  the  measurement 
of  the  breadth  of  the  hydrogen  lines,  such  as  C  or  F  in 
Ibe  ipectnim  of  the  solar  prominences,  may  furaish  evi- 
iaux  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun  cannot  exceed  a 
certain  valne. 

Oh  thb  Thzoby  of  Vobtkc  Atomb. 
The  equations  which  form  the  foundations  of  the  math- 
ematical theory  of  fluid  motion  were  fuliv  laid  down  by 
bigtange  and  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  end  of  last 
cealnry,  but  the  number  of  solutioos  of  cases  of  fluid  motion 
which  bad  been  actually  worke>l  out  remained  very  small, 
and  almost  all  of  these  belonged  to  a  particular  type  of 
Aoid  motion,  which  hM  been  since  named  the  irrotatiooal 
type.    It  had  been  shown,  indeed,  by  Lagrange,  that  a 


perfect  fluid,  if  its  motion  is  at  any  time  irrotational,  will 
continne  in  all  time  ooming  to  move  in  an  irrotstiotial 
manner,  so  that,  by  assuming  that  the  flnid  jras  at  ooa 
time  at  rest,  the  calculation  of  its  sabeeqnent  motion  ina7 
be  very  mudi  simplified. 

It  wss  reserved  for  flelmholt*  to  point  ont  the  very 
.remarkable  properties  of  rotational  motion  in  a  homo- 
geneons  incompressible  fluid  devoid  of  alt  viacceity.  We 
must  first  define  tbe  physical  properties  of  such  a  fluid,  th 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  material  substance.  Its  motion  is 
continuous  in  space  and  time,  and  if  we  follow  any  portioa 
of  it  as  it  moves,  the  man  of  that  portion  remains  invari- 
able. These  properties  it  shares  with  all  material  sub- 
stances. In  the  next  place,  it  is  incompressible.  The 
form  of  a  given  portion  of  the  fluid  may  change,  but  its 
volume  remains  invariable ;  in  other  worJs,  the  densitjr  of 
the  fluid  remains  the  same  during  its  motion.  Besides 
this,  the  fluid  is  honogMieons,  or  the  density  of  all  parts 
of  the  fluid  is  the  same.  It  is  also  continuous,  so  that  the 
mass  of  the  fluid  oontained  within  any  closed  sur&oe  is 
always  exaeiiy  OToportional  to  Che  volume  contained  within 
that  surbce.  This  is  eqtuvalent  to  asserting  that  the  fluid 
is  not  made  np  of  molecules ;  for,  if  it  were,  the  mass  would 
vary  in  a  discontinuonB  manner  as  the  volume  increases 
continuously,  because  fiist  one  and  then  another  molecule 
would  be  included  within  tbe  closed  surface.  Lastly,  it  is 
a  perfect  fluid,  or,  in  other  words,  the  stress  between  one 
portion  and  a  contiguous  portion  is  always  normal  to  the 
surface  which  separates  these  portions,  and  this  whether 
the  fluid  is  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

We  have  seen  that  in  a  molecular  fluid  the  interdiffuaion 
of  the  molecules  causes  aninterdiffusitmof  motion  of  difi^ 
ent  parts  of  the  fluid,  ao  that  the  action  between  contlguoua 
parte  is  no  longer  normal  but  in  a  direction  tending  to  di- 
minish their  relative  motion.  Hence  tbe  perfect  fluid  can- 
not be  molecular. 

All  ^at  is  necessary  in  order  (•  form  a  correct  mUiw- 
matical  theory  of  a  material  system  is  that  its  properties 
shall  be  dearly  defined  and  shall  be  coDsialent  with  eadi 
other.  Thia  is  essential;  but  whether  a  substance  having 
such  properties  actnslly  exists  la  a  question  which  comes  to 
be  oonsiaraed  only  when  we  propose  to  make  some  practi- 
cal application  of  the  results  of  the  mathematical  Uieorj. 


„j   deduce  remarkable  results,  some  of  which  may 

be  illustrated  in  a  rough  way  by  means  of  fluids  which  are 
by  no  means  perfect  iu  the  sense  of  not  being  viaooos,  sudi, 
for  instance,  as  air  and  water. 

The  motion  of  a  fluid  is  said  to  be  irrotational  when  it  is 
such  that  if  a  spherical  portion  of  the  fluid  were  suddenly 
solidified,  the  solid  sphere  so  formed  would  not  be  rotating 
about  any  axis.  When  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  rotationd 
the  axis  and  aiwnlar  veloci^  of  the  rotation  of  any  small 
part  of  the  fluid  are  those  of'^a  tmaU  spherical  portioa  sud- 
denly solidified. 

The  mathematical  expression  of  these  definitions  ia  as 
follows :— Let  it,  v,  w  be  the  oomponenls  of  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  at  the  point  (z,  y,  i),  and  let 

da ^dv  a    *?_*?  y    *?_*  (\\ 

""^     d^'^^'dx     <U''~dy     ib:         "        '  '' 
then  a,  0,y  are  the  componenia  of  the  velocatj  of  rotation 
of  the  fluid  at  the  point  (i,  y,  i).    The  axis  of  rotation  is 
in  tiie  direction  of  the  resultant  of  a,  |9,  and  7,  sad  the  ve- 
locity of  rotation,  u,  is  measured  by  this  resultant. 

A  line  drawn  in  tbe  fluid,  so  that  at  every  point  of  th« 

1^    1^     Id;    1  ,„, 

where  «  is  the  length  of  the  line  up  to  the  point  s,  y,  s,  la 
mlled  a  vortex  line.  Its  direction  coincides  at  every  point 
with  that  of  the  axis  (rf  rotation  of  tbe  fluid. 

We  may  now  prove  the  theorem  of  Helmbolta,  that  the 
points  of  the  fluid  which  at  any  instant  lie  in  the  same 
vortex  line  continue  to  lie  in  the  same  vortex  line  duiing 
the  whole  motion  of  the  fluid. 

The  equations  of  molioa  of  a  fluid  are  of  the  {brm 


whoi  p  ia  the  denuty,  which  in  the  case  of  oni  homoiMift[^ 
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DDK  iDcompresBible  flnid  we  may  uannie  k>  be  onitj,  the 
opentoi  TT-  repreeenta  the  rate  of  Tariatioii  of  Ihe  Bjmbol  to 
which  it  b  prefixed  at  a  point  which  'u  carried  forward 
with  the  fluid,  so  that 

Ju    da      dit     du      du  ,., 


the  fint,  we  find 


Perfonnins  the  diScren^atioDB  and  rememberiDg  eqiw- 


—  *  — +  —     It 
dx    dy    dx 

m       du     Ju      dv 


(7). 


Now,  let  oa  mppoee  a  vortex  line  drawn  in  the  fluid  lo 
■■  always  to  b^n  at  the  same  particle  of  the  fluid.  The 
osmpoDenta  of  the  velocit/  of  this  poiot  are  ii,t^  v.  Let  us 
fliid  thoae  of  a  point  on  the  moTing  vortex  Hoe  atadistance 
(b  fnon  thii  point  where 

dt-<^     ....        (8). 
Tlie  Qo-otdinates  of  this  point  are 

x*ada,S+Pda,i+rde     ,       .       ,       (9), 
and  the  componenti  of  its  velodt^  an 


•+ir* 
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datdx.     dudy,di 
dxdo        dy  do        di 


(U), 
(12), 

(IS). 

Bnt  this  Tepreaents  the  valoe  of  the  component  o  of  the  ve- 
\odVf  of  the  fluid  itself  at  the  same  point,  and  the  same 
thing  maj  be  proved  of  the  other  componentB. 

Henoe  the  velocity  of  the  seoond  point  on  the  vortex  line 
ia  identical  with  that  of  the  fluid  at  that  point.  In  other 
word^  the  vortex  line  ewims  along  with  the  flnid,  and  u 
alwaira  Ibrnied  of  the  same  row  of  fluid  partictea.  The 
Tonex  line  is  therefore  no  mere  mathematioal  symbol,  bat 
his  a  physical  existence  continuous  in  time  and  apace. 

By  difierentialing  eqaationa  (1)  with  respect  to  x,  y,  and 
1  respectively,  and  adding  the  reeulls,  we  obtain  the  equa- 


•+3>- 


it    iij    di 
This  b  u]  equBiioo  of  tbs  n 


(»)• 


6  fonn  with  (6),  which 
expresHB  the  condition  of  flow  of  a  fluid  of  invariable 
density.  Hence,  if  we  imEigino  a  fluid,  quite  independent 
of  the  original  fluid,  whose  components  of  velocity  are  a, 
fi,  y,  this  imaginary  fluid  will   flow  without  altering  its 

Now,  consider  a  closed  curve  in  space,  and  let  vortex 
lines  be  drawn  in  both  directions  from  every  point  of  tliis 
curve.  Th«ec  vortex  lines  will  form  a  tubular  surface, 
wliich  is  called  a  vortex  tube  or  a  vortex  filaipent.  Since 
the  imaginary  fluid  flows  along  the  vortex  lines  without 
^ange  of  density,  the  quantity  which  in  unit  of  time 
Bows  through  any  section  of  the  same  vortex  tube  must  be 
the  same.  Hence,  at  any  section  of  a  vortex  tube  llie 
product  of  the  area  of  the  section  into  the  mean  velocity  of 
rotation  is  the  same.  This  quantity  is  called  the  ttraigtii 
of  the  vortex  tube. 

A  vortex  tube  cannot  begin  or  end  within  the  flnid ;  lor, 


if  it  did,  the  imannary  fluid,  whose  velocity  conponaiti 
^re  a,  0,  y,  would  oe  generated  from  nothing  at  the  becia- 
ning  of  the  tut)e,  and  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  end  of  it 
Hence,  if  the  tnbe  has  a  b«;inning  and  no  end,  they  moil 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  toaas.  If  the  fluid  u  tnfiaita 
the  vortex  tube  must  be  infinite,  or  else  it  must  return  inlo 
itself. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  following  remarkib1« 
theorems  relating  to  a  finit«  vortes  tube  in  in  infioiu 
fluid:  (1.)  It  returns  into  itself,  forming  a  closed  rine. 
We  may  therefore  describe  it  aa  a  vortex  ring.  (2.)  u 
always  consists  of  the  same  portion  of  the  fluid.  Hence 
its  volume  la  invariable.  (3.J  lis  strength  remains  slv>^ 
the  same.  Hence  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  any  section 
varies  inversely  as  the  area  of  that  sectioa,  and  thit  of  «ly 
segment  varies  directly  as  the  length  of  that  segment.  {L) 
No  part  of  the  fluid  which  is  not  oriK>nally  in  a  state  at 
rotational  motion  can  ever  enter  into  that  state,  and  no  put 
of  the  fluid  whose  motion  ia  rotational  can  ever  cease  tD 
move  rotationalty.  (5.)  No  vortex  tiibe  can  ever  pia 
through  my  other  vortex  tube,  or  through  any  of  its  own 
convolutions.  Hence,  if  two  Vortex  tubes  are  linked  to- 
gether, they  can  never  be  separated,  and  if  a  single  voitei 
tube  ia  knotted  on  itself,  it  can  never  become  untied.  (6.) 
The  moUon  at  any  instatit  of  every  part  of  the  Quid,  in- 
cluding the  vortex  tings  tliemselvcs,  may  be  accuratdj 
represented  by  conoeiving  an  electric  current  to  occnpj  tlw 
plaee  of  each  vortex  ring,  the  strength  of  the  rairrratbeii^ 
propordonal  to  that  of  the  ring.  The  magnetic  force  it 
any  point  of  apace  will  then  refirssent  in  diredioa  aitd 
magnitude  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  the  oomspcodiiig 
point  of  the  fluid. 

These  properdes  of  vortex  ringa  suggested  to  Sir  Williua  i 
Thomson'  l£e  posaibilily  of  founding  on  them  a  new  fonn 
of  the  atomic  theory.  The  conditions  which  mnst  be  nl- 
iaSed  by  an  atom  are — permanence  in  magnitude,  capabililr 
of  internal  motion  or  vibration,  and  a  auffidcn't  amoonl  m 
possible  characleriatica  to  account  for  the  difieience  between 
atoms  of  diflerent  kinds. 

The  small  hard  body  imagined  by  Lucretius,  and  adwited 
by  Newton,  was  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  ic- 
counting  for  the  permanence  of  the  properties  of  bodies. 
But  it  (ails  lo  account  for  the  vibradons  of  a  molecale  is 
revesled  b*  Ihe  spedrosoope.  We  may  indeed  suppose 
the  atom  elastic,  but  this  is  to  endow  it  with  the  very  prop- 
erty for  the  explanation  of  which,  aa  exhibited  in  iggre- 
Cl>odies,  the  atomic  consUtution  wis  originally  assumed. 
massive  centres  of  force  imagined  by  Bosoovich  may 
have  more  to  recommend  ibem  to  the  mathematician,  who 
has  no  scruple  in  supposing  them  lo  be  invested  with  Ihe 
power  of  attracting  and  repelling  accoiding  to  any  law  of 
tlie  distance  which  it  may  please  him  lo  assign.  Sach 
centres  of  force  are  no  doubt  iu  their  own  nature  indiviuble, 
but  then  they  are  also,  singly,  incapable  of  vibralioo.  To 
obtain  vibrations  we  must  ima^ae  molecules  conustinvc/ 
many  such  centres,  but,  in  so  doing,  the  possibility  of  tbeae 
centres  being  separated  altogether  ia  again  introduced. 
Besides,  it  is  in  questionable  scientific  taste,  after  using 
stoma  BO  freely  lo  get  rid  of  forces  acting  at  sensible  dis- 
tances, to  make  the  whole  functi<ra  of  the  alonia  an  action 
at  Insensible  distances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vortex  ring  of  HelmhtJti, 
imagined  as  the  true  form  of  the  atom  by  Thomson,  sat- 
isfies more  of  the  conditions  than  anj^  atom  hitherto 
imagined.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quantitatively  perms- 
nenL  aa  r^ards  ita  volume  and  ita  atr^igth— two  lode- 
pendent  quantities.  It  ia  also  qualitatively  pennaneol  as 
r^ards  its  decree  of  implication,  whether  "knoUedoess* 
on  itself  or  "  hnkednesa''  with  other  vortex  rinos.  At  tbs 
same  time,  it  ia  capable  of  infinite  changes  of  form,  and 
may  execute  vibrations  of  diflerent  periods,  as  we  know 
that  molecules  do.  And  the  number  of  essentially  diKr- 
ent  iuipiications  of  vortex  rings  may  be  very  gre«l  with- 
out supposing  the  degree  of  implication  of  any  of  tbem 
v^  high. 

But  the  greatest  recommendation  of  this  theory,  tiom  a 
philoBopbical  point  of  view,  is  that  its  success  in  exptiin- 
ing  pbeaomena  does  not  depend  on  the  ingenuity  with 
which  its  contrivers  "save  appearances,"  by  introducing 
first  one  hypothetical  force  and  then  andther.  When  the 
vortex  atom  is  once  set  in  motion,  all  its  properties  art 
absolutely  fixed  and  determined  by  the  laws  of  motitw  at 
1  "On  Yortai  Atoms,"  Fret.  «o».  ate.  JtUia..  ISth  FctiniSTT,  1M7 


■be  primitiTe  floid,  vMch  u«  flilly  expreaeed  in  the  flinda- 
■mdUI  equmlioDB.  The  disciple  of  Lucretina  maj  cut  and 
ovT«  hit  MtUd  atoms  in  the  nope  of  gettins  them  to  com- 
'  'a  worlds;  the  follower  of  Boaeoricn  ms;  imsgine 


I  pnmitive  fluid  bss  no  other  properties 
IhsD  inertia,  JDvaHable  den«iC;,  and  perfect  mobility,  and 
IIm  melbod  bj  which  the  motion  of  Ihis  fluid  is  to  be 
Innd  i«  pore  mathematical  analTsis.  The  difficultiee  of 
this  method  are  enormoos,  but  the  gtorj  of  surmonnting 
thrai  would  be  unique. 

There  seans  to  be  little  doubt  that  an  enconnter  between 
two  vwtex  atonu  would  be  in  its  general  chancier  similar 
to  those  which  we  have  already  described.  Indeed,  the 
escoonter  between  two  smoke  rlof^  in  air  ^ives  a  very 
UtgIj  illustration  of  the  elaaticitj  of  vortex  nnsg. 

But  one  of  the  flrat,  if  not  the  t6tj  fiist  desideratum  in 
a  complete  theory  of  matter  ia  to  explain — -first,  mass,  and 
Kcoi)4  gravitation.  To  expltun  mass  may  seem  an  absurd 
sdiievemenL  We  genersllj  suppose  that  it  is  of  the 
^KQce  of  matter  to  oe  the  receptacle  of  momeotum  and 
ener^,  and  even  Thomson,  in  bis  definilion  of  his  primi- 
tiTe  fluid,  attributes  (o  it  the  paesession  of  maa.  But 
sccording  to  Thomson,  thoueh  the  primitive  fluid  is  the 
only  true  matter,  yet  that  which  we  call  matter  is  not  the 
]»imitive  finid  itself,  but  a  mode  of  motion  of  tliat  priml- 
die  fluid.  It  is  the  mode  of  motion  which  constitutes  the 
TOttex  rings,  and  which  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  that 
permanenoe  and  continuity  of  existence  which  we  are 
accoMomed  to  attribute  to  matter  itsel£  The  primitive 
fluid,  the  ouly  tme  matter^  entirely  eludes  our  perceptions 
wben  it  is  not  endued  with  the  mode  of  motion  which 
MovertB  certain  portions  of  it  into  vortex  rings,  and  thus 
rendeis  tt  molecular. 

In  Thomson's  tfaeorv,  therefore,  the  mass  of  bodies  re- 
quires explanation.  We  have  to  explain  the  inertia  of 
what  is  only  a  mode  of  motion,  and  inertia  is  a  property  of 
mitter,  not  of  modes  of  motion.    It  is  true  that  a  vortex 
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rings  would  have  such  momentum  and  energv  as  we  know 
tfaem  to  have  is,  in  the  present  slate  of  the  theory,  a  very 
fiiScutt  task. 

It  may  seem  bard  to  say  of  an  Infant  tlieoi7  that  it  b 
bound  to  explain  gravitation.  Since  the  time  of  Newton, 
(be  doctrine  of  gravitation  has  been  admitted  and  ex- 
pounded till  it  has  gradually  acquired  the  character  rather 
of  an  ultimate  (act  than  of  a  fact  te  be  explained. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  Lucretius  considers  gravila- 
lioD  to  be  an  essential  property  of  matter,  as  he  eeem^i  to 
■Bert  in  the  very  remarkable  Imeg— 

"Ham  li  tantiiodem  stt  in  Una  glomtn,  qauitam 
Coiporis  ia  plumbo  eit,  taDtaDdem  pendare  par  sat: 
Corporii  offlaiam  Sit  qnoniun  p  rem  ere  omDia  dsonam." 
—Di  Strum  tfalura,  i.  3BI. 

If  this  is  the  tme  opinion  of  Lucrelios,  and  if  the  down- 
ward flight  of  the  atoms  arises,  in  his  view,  from  their  own 
pavity,  it  seems  veir  donblful  whether  he  attributed  the 
wught  of  sensible  bodies  to  the  impact  of  the  atoms. 
The  latter  opinion  is  thai  of  Le  Sage,  of  Geneva,  pro- 
pounded in  his  I/ttoia  Nanloniea,  and  in  his  TraUi 
it  Pkftique  Mkaniqw,  published,  along  with  a  second 
treatise  of  his  own,  by  Pierre  Prevoet,  of  Geneva,  in 
1818.'  The  theory  of  Le  Sr^  is  that  the  gravitation  of 
bodies  towards  each  other  is  caused  by  the  impact  of 
streams  of  aloma  flying  in  all  directions  through  space. 
These  aioms  he  calls  ultramundane  corpuscules,  because  he 
conceives  Ihem  to  cone  in  all  directions  from  regions  far 
beyond  that  part  of  the  system  of  the  world  which  is  in 
any  way  known  to  ns.  He  supposes  each  of  then  te  be  so 
small  tJiat  a  collision  with  another  ultramundane  corpus- 
cale  is  an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  by  striking 
Wainst  Ihe  molecnles  of  gross  matter  that  they  dischai^ 
their  function  of  drawing  bodies  towards  each  other.  A 
body  placed  by  itself  in  free  space  and  exposed  to  the 
impacts  of  these  corpnscules  woold  be  bandied  about  b^ 
Ibem  in  all  directions,  but  because,  on  the  whole,  it 
noetves  sa  many  blows  on  one  side  sa  on  another,  it  can- 

18m  ako  CoattKiiMM  ib  la  UMtr%,  i^,  [lar  la  P.  Larar,  Parli, 
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not  thereby  acquire  any  sensible  velccnty.  But  if  there  am 
two  bodies  in  space,  each  of  them  will  screen  the  other 
from  a  certain  proportion  of  the  corpnscular  bombardment, 
so  that  a  smaller  number  of  oorpusotilee  will  strike  either 
body  on  that  side  which  is  next  the  other  body,  while  the 
□umber  of  corpuscuies  which  strike  it  in  other  directions 

Each  body  will  therelbre  be  urged  towards  the  other  by 
the  eSeCt  of  the  excess  of  the  impacts  it  receives  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  other.  If  we  take  account  of  the 
impacts  of  those  ooipuscules  only  which  coma  directly  from 
infinite  space,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  those  which 
have  alr^y  struck  mundane  bodies,  it  is  eas^  to  calculate 
the  result  on  the  two  bodies,  supposing  their  dimensions 
small  compared  with  the  distance  between  them. 

The  force  of  attraction  would  vary  directly  as  the  product 
of  the  areas  of  the  sections  of  the  bodies  taken  normal  to 
the  distance  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diMonoe 
between  tliem. 

Now,  the  attraction  of  ajavitation  varies  as  the  product 
of  the  ntosMi  of  the  bodies  between  which  it  acts,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.  11, 
then,  we  can  imagine  a  conattlution  of  bodies  such  that  the 
eficctive  ai'eas  of  the  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  maeees, 
we  shall  make  the  two  laws  coincide.  Here,  then,  seems 
lo  be  a  path  leading  towards  an  explanation  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  which,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  in  other  respects 
consistent  with  &cls,  may  turn  out  to  be  a  royal  road  into 
the  very  arcana  of  science. 

Le  Sage  himseif  ^ows  that,  in  order  to  make  the  efl«ct- 
ive  area  of  a  body,  in  virtue  of  which  it  acts  as  a  screen 
lo  the  streams  of  ultramundane  corpuscuies,  proportional  lo 
the  mass  of  the  ix>dy.  whether  the  body  be  large  or  small, 
we  must  admit  that  the  size  of  the  solid  atoms  of  die  body 
is  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the  distances  between 
them,  so  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  Ihe  cotpiucnles 
are  stopped  even  by  the  densest  and  largest  bodies.  We 
may  picture  to  oitrselves  the  streams  of  corpuscuies  coming 
in  every  direction,  like  light  from  a  uniformly  illuminated 
sky.  We  may  ima^e  a  material  body  to  consist  of  a  con- 
geries of  atoms  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
and  we  may  represent  this  by  a  swarm  of  inseoU  flying  in 
the  air.  To  an  observer  at  a  distance  this  swarm  will  be 
visible  as  a  slight  darkening  of  the  sky  in  a  certain  quarter. 
This  darkening  will  represent  the'  action  of  the  material 
body  in  stopping  the  flight  of  the  corpuscuies.  Now,  if  l^e 
proportion  of  li^ht  stopped  by  the  swarm  is  very  small,  two 
such  swarms  will  stop  nearly  the  same  amount  of  light, 
whether  they  are  in  a  line  with  the  eye  or  not,  but  if  one 
of  them  stops  an  appreciable  proportion  of  light,  ^ere  will 
not  be  BO  much  left  to  be  Slopped  by  the  other,  and  the 
effect  of  two  swarms  in  a  line  with  the  eye  will  be  lees 
than  the  sum  of  (he  two  effects  separately. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  earth  on  the  moon  is  not  appreciably  different  wheo 
the  moon  is  eclipsed  than  on  other  occasions  when  full 
moon  occurs  without  an  eclipse.  This  shows  that  the 
number  of  the  corpuscuies  which  are  stopped  by  bodies  of 
the  size  and  mass  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  san,  is  verj 
small   compared   with  the   number  which  pass    strught 


flight. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  Le  Sage,  by  which  he 
endeavors  to  explain  imiveisal  gravtlaUoo.  Let  us  try  to 
form  some  estimate  of  this  continual  bombardment  of 
ultramundane  corpuscuies  which  is  being  kept  up  on  all 
sides  of  -us. 

We  have  seen  that  Ihe  sun  stops  but  a  vety  small  frac- 
tion of  the  corpuscuies  which  enter  iL  The  earth,  being  a 
smaller  body,  stops  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  them. 
The  proportion  of  those  which  are  stopped  by  a  small 
body,  say  a  1  tb  shot,  must  be  smaller  still  in  an  enormous 
d^ree,  because  its  thickness  is  exceedingly  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth. 

Now^  the  weight  of  the  ball,  or  its  tendency  towards  the 
earth,  u  produced,  according  to  this  theory,  by  the  excess 
of  the  impacts  of  the  corpuscuies  which  come  from  above 
over  the  impacts  of  those  which  come  from  below,  and 
have  passed  through  the  earth.  Either  of  these  quantitiea 
is  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  the  momentum  of  the 
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whole  number  of  oorposcolcs  vKicb  pan  throDKli  tlie  ball 
ID  8  second,  md  their  difference  is  a  Email  fraction  of 
either,  and  fet  it  ie  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  pound. 
The  velodtj  of  the  corpescules  must  be  enonneual;  greater 
than  that  of  anj  of  the  hesTonlj  bodioi,  otherwise,  as  may 
ewilr  be  shown,  thev  would  act  as  a  reeisting  medium 
opposing  the  motion  of  the  planets.  Now,  the  energy  of 
moving  BjBtem  is  half  the  product  of  it-  ■""""■-•"■"  ■-'"  >'■ 

yelocily,    Hf   ""  '"" " '  """  "" 

their  imnacls 

the  earth,  must  be  a  number  of  foot-pounda  equal  to  the 
nnmt>er  of  feet  over  which  a  corpuscuie  traveU  in  a  second, 
that  is  to  say,  not  leas  than  thousands  of  millions.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  energy  of  all  the  impacts 
which  the  atoms  of  the  ball  receive  from  the  innumerable 
streams  of  corposcules  which  fall  upon  it  in  all  directions. 

Henoe  the  rate  at  which  the  enei^  of  the  mrpueculee 
ia  spent  in  order  to  maintain  the  gravitating  property  of  a 
■ingle  pound,  is  at  least  millions  of  millions  of  foot-pounds 
per  second. 

What  becomes  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  energy?  If 
the  corpiMcules,  after  striking  the  atoms,  &y  off  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  that  which  they  had  before,  they  will 
carry  their  energy  away  with  them  into  the  ultramundane 
regions.  But  if  this  be  the  cas^  then  the  oorpnsculea  re- 
bounding from  the  body  in  any  given  direction  will  be  both 
in  number  and  in  velocity  ezact^'  «"■■'"•  i->"'  if-tti""  ~ii!.^h 
are  prevented  from  proceeding  ii 


be  the  case  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  however 
many  bodies  may  be  pr««ent  m  the  field.  Thus,  the  re- 
bouudlog  oorpnacules  exactly  make  np  for  those  wnich  are 
ileflectedby  the  body,  and  there  will  be  no  excess  of  the 
'  (a  on  any  other  body  in  one  direction  or  another. 


■nle^i; 
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The  explanation  of  gravitation,  therefor^  &lls  lu  the 
ground  if  (be  corpuscules  are  Uke  perfectly  elaatic  spheres, 
and  rebound  with  a  velocity  of  separation  equal  lo  that  of 
approach.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  rebound  with  a 
smaller  velocity,  the  eSect  of  attraction  between  the  bodies 
will  no  donbt  be  produced^,  but  then  we  have  to  find  what 
becomes  of  the  owrgy  which  the  molecules  have  brought 
with  them  bat  have  not  carried  away. 

If  aay  appreciable  fraction  of  this  energy  is  communi- 
cated lo  the  body  in  the  form  of  heat,  the  amount  of  heat 
•0  generated  woald  in  a  few  seconds  raise  it,  and  in  like 
manner  the  whole  material  univeise,  to  a  white  heat. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  that  the  cor- 
puscules may  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  off  their  ener^ 
with  them,  provided  that  part  of  their  kinetic  energy  is 
tjinaformed,  during  impact,  from  energy  of  translation  to 

'-otalion  or  vibration.     For  this  purpose  the  cor- 

ust  be  material  systems,  not  mere  points.  Thora- 
Km  snggesls  that  they  are  vortex  atoms,  which  are  set  into 
a  state  of  vibration  at  impact,  and  go  off  with  a  smaller 
velocity  of  translation,  hut  in  a  state  of  violent  vibration, 
He  has  alsosu^ested  the  possibility  of  the  vortex  oorpus- 
cnle  regaining  its  swiftness  and  losing  part  of  its  vibratory 
agUation  by  communion  with  its  kindred  oorpiisculee  in 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  theory  than  it  seems 
to  deserve,  because  it  is  ingoiious,  and  because  it  is  the  only 
theory  of  the  cause  of  gravitation  which  has  been  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  attacked  and  defended. 
It  iota  not  appear  to  us  that  it  can  account  for  the  temper^ 
ature  of  bodies  remaining  moderate  white  their  atoms  are 
eipoved  to  the  bombardment.  The  temperature  of  bodies 
must  tend  to  approach  that  at  which  the  average  kinetic 
energy  of  a  molecule  of  the  body  would  be  equal  to  the 
average  kinetic  energy  of  an  ultramundane  corpuscuie. 

Now,  suppose  a  plane  surface  to  exist  which  stois  all  the 
corpuscules.  The  praaure  on  this  plane  will  be  p  -  NMu' 
where  M  is  the  mass  of  a  corpuscuie,  N  the  number  in  unit 
of  volume,  and  k  its  velocity  normal  to  the  plane,  _  Now, 


_  e  preosure  p,  which  would 

be  exerted  against  a  body  which  stops  all  the  oorposcnleB. 
We  ■      -  •      ■'     ■■■—-  -<--■  *■  ■         ' 


know  that  the  verv  greatest  preMure  existing 

ee  most  be  much  lees  than  ttii 

ed  against  a  body  which  stops  all 
also  tolerably  certain  that  N,  the  number  of  cor- 
puscules whicb  are  at  any  one  time  within  unit  of  volume, 
tt  small  compared  with  the  value  of  N  for  the  molecales 
of  ordinary  bodiM.  Hence,  Mu'  must  be  raiormoiw  com- 
pared witi  the  corresponding  quantity  for  ordinary  bodie^ 
and  it  follows  that  Uie  impact  of  the  corpnsculee  would 
raise  all  bodies  lo  an  enormous  temperatnre.     We  vaf  also 


observe  that  according  to  this  theorr  the  habitable  univeise, 
'  ■  '  1       ..  -  of  a  mag- 


inditiire 


I  theorv  t* 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  ai 
nificent  illustration  of  the  conservation  of  ai  ^ 
fundamental  principle  of  all  nature,  is  in  reality  n 
tained  in  working  onler  only  by  an  enormous  expendi 
of  external  power,  which  would  be  nothing  lea  tiian  r 
ous  if  the  supply  were  drawn  from  anywhere  else  than  from 
the  infinitude  of  space,  and  which,  if  the  contrivances  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  should  be  found  in  any 
respect  defective,  might  at  any  moment  tear  the  whole  uni- 
verse atom  from  atom. 

We  must  now  leave  these  speculations  about  the  nature 
of  molecules  and  the  cause  of  gravitation,  and  contemplate 
the  material  univeise  as  made  up  of  molecules.  Evny 
molecule,  so  far  as  we  know,  belongs  to  one  of  a  dednitA 
number  of  species.  The  list  of  chemical  elements  mav  be 
taken  as  representing  the  known  species  which  have  beeii 
examined  in  the  laboratories.  Several  of  these  have  been 
discovered  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  more  may 
yet  remain  to  be  disoovepKl  in  the  same  way.  The  spetv 
troecope  baa  also  been  applied  to  analyse  the  light  of  the  sun, 
the  brighter  stars,  and  some  of  the  nebuln  and  comets,  and 
has  shown  that  the  character  of  the  light  emitted  by  theae 
bodies  is  similar  in  some  cases  to  that  emitted  by  terrestrial 
molecules,  and  in  others  to  light  from  which  the  molecule* 
have  absorbed  certain  rays.  In  (his  war  a  considerable 
number  of  coincidences  have  been  traced  between  the  sys- 
tems of  lines  belonging  to  particular  terrestrial  subotancs 
and  corresponding  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly 

The  value  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  such  coineideooes 
may  be  estimated  by  considering  the  degree  of  accuracy 
willi  which  one  such  coincidence  may  be  observed.  The 
interval  between  the  two  Mots  which  form  Frannhofei'* 
line  D  is  about  the  five  hundredth  part  of  the  interval  be- 
tween Band  Q  on  Kirchhoff's  scale,  A  discordance  between 
tlie  positions  of  two  lines  amounting  to  the  tenth  part  of 
this  interval,  that  is  to  say,  the  five  thousandth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  bright  part  of  the  spectrum,  would  b« 
very  perceptible  in  a  spectroscope  of  moderate  power.  Wa 
may  define  the  power  of  the  spectroscope  to  be  the  num> 
her  of  times  which  the  smallest  measurable  interval  is  con- 
tained in  the  length  of  the  visible  spectmm.  Let  us  denote 
this  hyp.  In  the  case  we  have  supposed p  will  be  about 
6000. 

If  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  contains  n  lines  of  a  certain 
degree  of  mtensity,  the  probability  that  any  one  line  of  th« 
spectrum  of  a  gas  will  coincide  with  o —  -'  "'■ 


le  of  tiiese  n  lin 


and  when  p  is  large  compared  with  n,  this  becomes  nearly 
If  there  are  r  lines  in  tiie  spectrum  of  the  gas,  tb« 
probability  that  each  and  eveiy  one  shall  coincide  with  m 
line  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  approximately  --.  Hence,  'n 
the  case  of  a  gas  whose  spectrum  contains  several  lines,  we 
have  to  compare  the  results  of  two  hypotheses.  If  a  large 
amount  of  the  gas  exists  in  the  sun,  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  for  expecting  to  find  all  the  r  lines  in  the  solar  spec* 
trum.  If  it  does  not  exist,  the  probabilitv  that  r  lines  oat 
of  the  n  observed  lines  shall  coincide  with  the  lines  of  the 
^  is  exceedingly  small,  If^  then,  we  find  all  the  r  lines 
m  their  proper  places  in  the  solar  spectrum,  we  have  very 
strong  grounds  tor  believing  that  the  fiB  exists  in  the  snn. 
The  probabili^  that  the  gas  exists  in  the  sun  is  greatly 
strengthened  if  the  character  of  the  lines  as  to  relative  io- 
tenuly  and  breadth  is  found  tD  correspond  in  the  two  spectra. 

The  absence  of  one  or  more  lineb  of  the  gas  in  the  solar 
spectrum  tends  of  coaise  to  weaken  the  probability,  but 
the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  probabilitr  must  de- 
pend on  what  we  know  of  the  variation  in  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  lines  when  the  temperature  and  the  pre*- 
sure  of  the  gas  are  made  to  vary. 

Coincidences  observed,  in  (he  case  of  several  terrestrial 
substances,  with  several  systems  of  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  tend  to  increase  the  evidence  for  the 
doctrine  (hat  terrestrial  substances  exist  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  while  the  discoverr  of  particular  lines  in  a  celestial 
spectrum  which  do  not  coincide  with  any  line  in  a  terree- 
trial  spectrum  does  not  mn^  weaken  the  general  turgu- 


mcnl,  bat  ntber  indicate  either  that  >  Bubatsnce  axiaa  io 
the  Wvenlj  body  not  yet  detected  bv  chemists  on  e«rth, 
or  that  the  lempentiue  of  the  faesvemy  body  is  such  that 
lome  safaBtance,  nndeootnpGmible  bj  our  metfaodB,  i»  there 
Iplit  np  into  compcwenb  unkuovn  U>  he  in  their  separate 
ftate. 

We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  in  widelj-eepoialed  parta 
of  the  vkible  univene  molecules  exist  of  various  hinds, 
the  molecnlcB  of  each  kind  having  their  various  periods 
of  vibration  either  identicsJ,  or  bo  nearly  identical  that 
oar  ■pedroscopea  cannot  distingnish  them.  We  miKbt 
argne  from  this  that  these  molecules  are  alike  in  all  other 
respects,  as,  Ibi  instance,  in  mass.  But  it  is  sufficient  for 
oar  preaeot  purpose  to  obeerrQ  that  the  same  kind  of  mole- 
cule, saj  thai  of  h/drogen,  has  the  same  set  of  periods  of 
vibratioD,  whether  we  procure  the  fa/drt^en  from  water, 
£rom  cod,  or  from  meteoric  iron^  and  that  light,  having 
the  same  set  of  periods  of  vibraUon,  comes  Io  us  from  the 
ran,  from  Birius,  and  from  Arcturus. 

The  same  tund  of  reasoning  which  led  us  to  believe 
that  hydrogen  exists  ia  the  sun  and  stars,  also  leads  as  to 
believe  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  in  all  these  bodies 
had  a  oommoQ  origin.  For  a  matenal  system  capable  of 
vibration  may  have  for  its  periods  of  vibration  any  set  of 
Talaee  whatever.  The  probability,  therefore,  that  two 
material  systems,  quite  iodependent  of  each  other,  shall 
have,  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  modem  spectroscopic 
measurements,  the  same  set  of  periods  of  vibnitioD,  is  eo 
very  small  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  two  sys- 
tems are  not  independent  of  each  other.  When,  insi^ 
of  two  such  systems,  we  have  innumerable  multiludes  all 
having  the  same  set  of  periods,  the  argument  is  immensely 

eel  relation  between 
any  two  molecules  of  bydrogen,  let  us  consider  what  this 
relation  may  be. 

We  may  conceive  of  a  mutual  action  between  one  body 
and  another  tending  to  assimilate  them.  Two  clocks,  for 
instance,  will  keep  lime  with  each  other  if  connected  by  a 
wooden  rod,  though  they  have  diSerent  rales  if  they  were 
disconnected.  But  even  if  tlie  properties  of  a  molecule 
were  as  capable  of  modification  as  those  of  a  clock,  there 
is  no  physical  conneclioa  of  a  safficient  kind  between 
Birius  and  Arcturus. 

There  are  also  methods  by  which  a  large  number  of 
bodies  differing  from  each  other  may  be  sorted  into  sets, 
BO  that  those  in  each  set  more  or  leas  resemble  each  other. 
In  the  manufiudure  of  small  shot  this  is  done  by  making 
the  shot  roll  down  an  inclined  plane.  The  laigcat  speci- 
mens acquire  the  greatest  velocilieSj  and  are  projected  far- 
ther than  the  Biniuler  once.  In  this  way  the  various  pel- 
1^  which  differ  both  in  size  and  in  roundness,  are  sorted 
into  different  klods,  those  belonging  to  each  kind  being 
nearly  of  the  same  siEe,  and  those  which  are  not  tolerably 
^hencal  being  rdecteo  altogether. 

If  the  molecules  were  originally  as  various  as  these 
leaden  pellets,  and  were  afterwards  sorted  into  kinds,  we 
should  have  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  all  the 
molecules  which  did  not  Mi  under  one  of  the  very  limited 
nnmber  of  kinds  known  to  us ;  and  to  get  rid  of  a  number 
of  indestmctible  bodio^  exceeding  by  far  the  number  of 
the  molecules  of  all  the  recognizea  kinds,  would  be  one  of 
the  severest  labors  ever  proposed  to  a  cosmogonist. 

It  is  well  known  that  living  beings  may  be  grouped  into 
a  certain  number  of  species,  defined  with  more  or  less  pre- 
daion,  and  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  a  series 
of  individuals  forming  the  links  of  a  continuous  chain  tie- 
tween  one  species  and  another.  In  the  case  of  living  beings, 
however,  the  generation  of  individuals  is  aJwaj^s  going  on, 
each  individual  differing  more  or  less  from  its  parents. 
Eadl  individual  during  its  whole  life  is  undergoing  mod- 
ification, and  it  either  survives  and  propagates  its  species, 
or  dies  early,  accordingly  as  it  is  more  or  leas  adapted  to 
the  drcoiiutBaaea  of  its  enviroanent.  Hence,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  frame  a  theory  of  the  distribution  of 
oiganisniB  into  spedes  by  means  of  generation,  variation, 
and  discriminative  destruction.  But  a  theory  of  evolution 
of  this  kiod  canaot  be  applied  to  the  case  of  molecules, 
br  the  individual  molecules  neither  are  bom  nor  die,  they 
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buried  in  the  earth  as  coal  for  untold  ages,  while  the  odier 
has  been  "occluded"  in  the  iron  of  a  meteorite^  and  aAer 
unknown  wanderings  in  the  heavens  has  at  last  fallen  into' 
the  bauds  of  some  terrestrial  chemist 

The  process  by  which  the  molecules  become  distributed 
into  distinct  epecies  is  not  one  of  which  we  know  any 
instances  going  on  at  present,  or  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  form  any  ment^  representation.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  molecules  known  to  us  are  built  up  each  of 
some  moderate  number  of  atoms,  these  atoms  beiuB  all  of 
them  exactly  alike,  then  we  may  attribute  the  limilad 
number  of  molecular  species  to  the  limited  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  primitive  atoms  may  be  combined  so  as 
to  form  a  permanent  system. 

But  though  this  hypothesis  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  (or  the  independent  origin  of  different  apecifs 
of  molecules,  it  merely  transfers  the  difficulty  from  the 
known  molecules  to  the  primitive  atoms.  How  did  Ihs 
atoms  come  to  be  all  alike  in  those  properties  which  are  in 
[faemselvea  capable  of  assaming  any  value? 

If  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Bcecovich,  and  assert  that  the 

Srimitive  atom  is  a  mere  centre  of  force,  having  a  certain 
efinite  roaaa,  we  may  get  over  the  difficulty  about  the 
equality  of  the  mass  of  all  atoms  by  laying  it  down  as  a 
doctrine  which  cannot  he  disproved  by  experiment,  that 
mass  is  not  a  quantity  capable  of  continuous  increase  oi 
diminution,  but  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  discontinnous, 
like  number,  the  atom  being  the  unit,  and  alt  masses  being 
multiples  of  that  uniL  We  have  no  evidence  that  it  ii, 
possible  for  the  ratio  of  two  masses  to  be  an  inoommensur- 
able  quantity,  for  the  incommensurable  quantities  in  geom- 
etry are  supposed  to  be  traced  out  in  a  continuous  medium. 
If  matter  is  atomic,  and  therefore  discontinuous,  it  is  un- 
fitted for  the  construcdoD  of  perfect  geometrical  models, 
but  in  other  respects  it  may  fulfil  its  functions. 

But  even  if  we  adopt  a  Uieory  which  makes  the  equality 
of  the  mass  of  difierent  atoms  a  result  depending  on  the 
nature  of  mass  rather  than  on  any  quantitative  adjustment, 
the  correspondence  of  the  periods  of  vibration  of  actual 
molecules  is  a  fact  of  a  different  order. 

We  know  that  raditidons  exist  having  periods  of  fibr«- 
tion  of  every  value  between  those  correepondiog  to  the 
limits  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  probably  &r  beyood 
these  limits  on  both  sides.  The  most  powerful  spectroscope 
can  detect  no  gap  or  discontinuity  in  the  spectrum  of  ths 
light  emitted  by  incandescent  lime. 

The  period  of  vibration  of  a  luminons  iiarticle  is  there- 
fore a  quantity  which  in  itself  is  capable  of  assuming  any 
one  of  a  senee  of  values,  which,  if  not  mathematically 
ich  that  consecutive  observed  values  differ 


from  each  other  by  len  than  the  ten  thousandth  part  of 

""'""       "" '"  ^   ^^efbre,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  time 

iriod  of  vibration  of  a  molecule  frtHD 
asaumiug  any  one  of  many  thousand  different  observable 


itself 


values.  That  which  determines  the  period  of  any  partio- 
ular  kind  of  vibration  is  the  relation  which  subsista  between 
the  corresponding  type  of  displacement  and  the  force  of 
restitution  thereby  called  into  play,  a  relation  involying 
constants  of  space  and  time  as  well  as  of  mass. 

It  is  the  equality  of  these  space-  and  Ume-constaots  for 
all  molecules  of  the  same  kind  which  we  have  next  to 
consider.  We  have  seen  that  the  very  different  circum- 
stances in  which  different  molecules  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  placed  have  not,  even  in  the  course  of  many  nges^  , 
produced  any  appreciable  diflerence  in  the  values  of  these 
constants.  If,  then,  the  various  processes  of  nature  to 
which  these  molecules  have  been  subjected  since  the  world 
began  have  not  been  able  in  all  that  time  to  produce  any 
appreciable  diflereuce  between  the  constants  of  one  mole- 
cule and  those  of  another,  we  are  forced  to  ooDclude  that  it 
is  not  (o  the  operation  of  any  of  these  processes  that  the 
uniformity  of  the  constants  is  due. 

The  formation  of  the  molecule  is  therefore  an  event  not 
belonging  to  that  order  of  nature  under  which  we  live. 
It  is  an  operation  of  a  kind  which  is  not,  so  far  as  we  ara 
aware,  going  on  on  earth  or  in  the  sun  or  the  stats,  dther 
now  or  since  these  bodies  began  to  be  formed.  It  must  ba 
referred  to  the  epoch,  not  of  the  formation  of  the  earth 
or  of  the  solar  syBtem,  but  of  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  order  of  nature,  and  tili  not  only  thoe  worlds 
and  systems,  but  the  very  order  of  nature  itself  is  dissolved, 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  occurrence  of  any  open^ 
tion  of  a  aimilar  kind. 


joogle 
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bi  the  present  rtale  of  science,  iherefbre,  we  have  aUong 
iMMm  for  beliering  Ihat  ui  a  molecule,  or  if  not  in  ■ 
tnolecul^  in  one  of  ite  component  atoms,  we  have  something 
which  has  existed  either  from  eternity  or  at  ieaat  from 
timet  anterior  to  the  existing  order  of  nature.  But  beeides 
this  atom,  there  are  imiDense  numbers  of  other  atoms  of 
the  same  kind,  and  the  constants  of  each  of  these  atoms 
are  incapable  of  adjustment  bj  any  process  now  in  action. 
Each  is  physicallj  independent  of  all  the  others. 

Whether  or  not  the  conception  of  a  multitude  of  beings 
existing  from  all  eternity  is  m  itself  self-oontradictorj,  the 
conception  becomes  palpably  absurd  when  we  attribute  a 
relation  of  quantitative  equality  to  all  these  beings.  We 
Are  then  forced  to  look  beyond  them  to  some  common  cause 
or  common  origin  to  explain  why  this  singular  relation  of 
-'"■y  exists,  rather  than  any  one  of  the  infinite  number 


equality 


possible  relations  of  inequality. 
Science  U  incompetent  to  reason  upc 


ipetenl  to  reason  upon  the  creation  of 
■natter  itself  out  of  nothing.  We  have  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  thinking  faculties  when  we  have  admitted  that, 
tiecause  mhtter  cannot  be  eternal  and  self-existent,  it  must 
hare  been  created.  It  is  only  when  Ire  contemplate  not 
■natter  in  itnelf,  but  the  form  in  which  it  actually  exists, 
(hat  our  mind  dnds  something  on  which  it  can  lay  hold. 

That  matter,  as  such,  should  have  certain  fundamental 
properties,  that  it  should  hare  a  continuous  existenoe  in 
Bjiace  and  time,  that  all  action  should  be  between  two  por- 
tions of  matter,  and  so  on,  are  truths  which  may,  for  anght 
we  know,  be  uf  the  kind  which  metaphyslcianB  call  neces- 
sary. We  may  use  our  knowledge  of  such  truths  for  pur- 
poses of  deduction,  but  we  have  no  data  for  speculating 
their  origin. 

But  the  equali^  of  tlie  constants  of  the  molecules  is 
^l  of  a  very  difierent  order.  It  arises  from  a  particular 
distritution  of  matter,  a  eolhealion,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  things  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  to  have  been  arranged  otherwise.  But  many  of 
the  ordinary  instances  of  collocation  are  adjustments  of 
constants,  which  are  not  only  arbitrary  in  their  own  na- 
ture, but  in  which  variations  actually  occur;  and  when  it 
is  pointed  out  that  these  ai^ustments  are  beneficial  to  living 
beings,  and  are  therefore  instances  of  benevolent  desi^,  it 
is  replied  that  those  variations  which  are  not  conducive  to 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  living  beings  tend  to  their 
dtfliruction,  and  to  the  removal  thereby  of  the  evidence  of 
Any  adjustment  not  beneficial. 

The  constitution  of  an  atom,  however,  is  such  as  lo 
render  it,  so  far  ss  we  can  judge,  independent  of  all  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  Plausible 
reasons  may,  no  doubt,  be  atnigned  for  believing  that  if  the 
constants  had  varied  from  atom  to  atom  through  aoy  sen- 
wble  range,  the  bodies  formed  by  aggr^atee  of  such  atoms 
would  not  have  been  so  weli  fitted  for  the  construction  of 
the  world  as  the  bodies  which  actually  exist.  But  as  we 
llRve  no  experience  of  Itodies  formed  of  such  variable 
Jitoms  this  must  remain  a  bare  conjecture. 

Atoms  have  been  compared  by  Sir  J.  Heischel  to  munu- 
nctured  articles,  on  account  of  their  uniformity.  The 
nniformity  of  manufactured  articles  may  be  traced  to  very 
different  motives  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  In  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  found  to  be  leas  expensive  as  regards  trouble, 
as  well  as  cost,  lo  make  a  great  many  objecb  exactly 
alike  than  to  adapt  each  to  its  special  requirements.  Thus, 
shoes  for  soldien  are  made  in  large  numbers  without  aoy 
designed  adaptation  to  the  feet  of  particular  men.  In 
anotlier  class  of  esses  the  uniformity  is  intentional,  and  is 
designed  to  make  the  manufitctured  article  more  valuable. 
Thus,  Whitworth's  bolts  are  made  in  a  certain  number  of 
Kiea,  so  that  if  one  bolt  is  lost,  another  may  be  got  at  once, 
mnd  accurately  fitted  to  its  place.  The  identity  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  different  copies  of  a  docu- 
ment or  book  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  it  is  more  perfectly  secured  by  the  prooess  of  printing 
than  by  that  of  manuscript  copyiog. 

In  a  third  class  not  a  part  only  but  the  whole  of  the 
value  of  the  otyect  arises  from  its  exact  conformity  to  a 
fiven  standard.  Weights  and  measures  belong  lo  (his 
class,  and  the  existence  of  man^  well-adjustea  material 
standards  of  weight  and  measure  in  any  country  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  law  reflating  the 
transactions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  enjoining  in  all  pro- 
fessed measures  a  conformitv  lo  the  national  standard. 
There  are  thus  three  kioas  of  usefulness  in  numuiactured 


articles — cheapnen,  serviceableaess,  and  quan^ta^ve  acctt- 
racy.  Which  of  these  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel  we  cannot  now  positively  affirm,  but  it  was  al 
least  as  likely  to  have  hem  the  last  as  Ihs  first,  though  It 
seems  more  probable  that  he  meant  to  asmrt  that  a  ntimbcr 
of  exactly  similar  things  caimot  be  each  of  them  eternal 
and  self-existent,  and  must  therefore  have  been  made,  aitd 

that  he      "*  ■■     -' " *    ■       '     ■'  '   •• - 

(he  idea 


rby  Thyesles, 
It  Zeus,  la  the 


great  numbers. 

(J.  CM.) 

ATOOI,  one  of  the  larger  Sandwich  Islands,  in  tha 
South  Pacific  Ocean.     Towards  the  H.E.  and  N.W.,the 

oountrv  is  ru^ed  and  hroben,  but  to  the  sonthward  it  is 
more  level.  The  hills  rise  from  the  sea  with  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and,  at  a  little  distance  back,  are  coTereawilh 
wood ;  the  central  peaks  attain  an  elevation  <^  7000  feet. 
The  chief  ports  are  Waimca  and  Hanalei.  The  bland  WM 
one  of  the  stations  chosen  for  the  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  In  1874.  It  is  nearly  40  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Long.  169°  40'  W- 
laL  ai"  57'  N. 

ATRATO,  a  river  of  Colombia,  South  America,  which, 
after  a  couise  of  250  miles,  almost  due  N.,  for  the  mcst 
part  through  a  low  and  awampy  r^ion,  falls  into  the  Quif 
of  Uraba  or  Dorien.  The  gold  and  platinum  mines  of 
Choco  were  on  some-uf  its  affluents,  and  its  sands  are  still 
auriferous.  The  river  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  connection  with  schemes  for  the  constmction  of  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  isthmus.  It  is  navigable  for  boibU  vessels 
for  about  140  miles. 

ATREK  or  Attbdck,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
toina  of  Khorason,  and  flows  W.  along  the  borders  of  Peru* 
and  the  BuBsian  posMSsions,  till  it  falls  in  the  soulh-eostem 
comer  of  the  C^pian,  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  of 
Ashurada. 

ATBEUa,  in  Ortet  Legend  a  son  of  Pelops,  had,  with 
his  brother  Tbyest«s,  seUltd  in  Mycenn,  where  be  succeeded 
EurvBtheus  in  the  sovereignty,  in  which  he  was  secured 
by  the  poeaeasion  of  a  lamb  or  ram  with  a  goHen  fleecfc 
His  wife  Aerope,  a  daughter  of  Minos,  bribe 
assisted  the  latter  to  carry  off  the  ram.  B 
interest  of  Atreua,  wrought  a  miracle,  causing  the  sun 
which  beforo  had  risen  in  tlie  west  to  rise  in  the  east. 
Thyesles  was  driven  from  Hycenn,  but  returned  lo  hit 
brother  begf^in^  to  be  forgiven.  Atreus,  appearing  to  wel- 
come him,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  to  eat  of  his  own  son, 
whom  he  had  slain.  From  this  crime  followed  the  ilb 
which  befol  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus  (.fscfaylnsL 
Jffo™.  1583,/oa.). 

ATBI  or  Atrla,  the  ancient  Hadria,  a  town  of  Naplc^ 
in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.,  Ntuated  on  a  iteep 
mountain  6  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  18  mites  8.E.  M 
Teramo.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a 
parish  church,  and  several  convents  and  hospitals.  It  con- 
tains 9S77  inhabitants.  Remains  of  the  ancient  city  have 
been  discovered  to  the  S.  of  the  present  site,  consisting  oS 
the  ruins  ot  a  theatre  and  baths,  with  pavements  and  vase* 
of  Greek  manufacture.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  commercial 
port  at  an  early  period,  but  had  declined  into  a  small  town 
in  the  time  of  Btralto.  Its  modem  revival  has  been 
furthered  by  the  excavation  of  new  canals. 


off  the  veMtibtiiitm,  a  clear  space  between  the  middle  of  the 
house  and  the  street,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  two 
sides.  It  was  generally  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  was 
roofed  all  over,  with  the  exception  of  a  square  opening, 
called  contpJuvium,  towards  which  the  roofs  sloped,  and  br 
which  the  rain-water  was  conducted  down  to  a  basin 
i;^u>nu>n)  fixed  in  the  floor.  The  opening  in  the  roof 
ims  BOmelimca  to  have  been  called  unp^uotan  (Terenc& 
.  in,,  iii.  6  [  PhontL,  iv.  4).  In  the  early  petioda  of 
Boman  civilization,  the  atrium  was  thecommon  public  apart- 
ment, and  was  used  for  the  reception  of  visitors  and  clientc^ 
and  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  as  cooking  and  diniuf. 
In  it  were  placed  tlie  ancestral  pictures,  the  marriage-coucu, 
the  /oeu^  or  hearth,  and  generally  a  small  altar.  Hcrc^ 
too,  were  kept  the  looms  at  which  the  mistress  of  the  houss 
sat  and  span  with  her  maid  servants.    At  asomewbat  later 

Kriod,  and  among  the  wealthy,  separate  apartments  were 
lit  for  Irilcheos  and  dining-rootns,  and  tne  atrium  was 
kept  OS  a  general  reception-room  for  clients  and  viutors. 
It  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  called  eatUHfuHa,  bnt 
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lbs  reladon  of  thsM  two  is  Bomewhkt  obtcnre.  According 
lo  some  BOthoriCKs,  the  eoxBdnan  vu  umply  the  open 
^«w  formed  irheu  the  inpiavium  wu  wrrouoded  wilh 
piUan  to  mpport  Ihe  roof;  acoordiEg  to  others,  the  oone- 
dmm  WM  reulj  the  principal  room,  to  which  the  Urium 


Atriiiii,  in  EtitlaiaMioai  AfilijvMet,  draotaa  u  open 
pUoe  or  coart  beibre  a  cborch.  Il  eoosialed  of  a  lai^  arem 
or  sqosre  plat  of  groand,  surrounded  with  a  portico  or 
cloisler,  sitoated  between  the  porch  or  veBtibafe  and  the 
body  of  the  church.  In  the  ceotre  was  placed  a  fonntain, 
wherein  the  worahipperB  washed  their  hands  before  entei^ 
ing  cbarch.  In  the  atrium  those  who  were  not  auSered 
to  advance  farther,  and  more  particnlarly  the  firat  clasB  of 
pHiitenu,  stood  to  aolicit  the  pra<rerB  of  the  faithful  u 
ihej  went  into  the  church.  It  was  also  used  aa  a  burying- 
groond,  at  firat  <m\j  for  diatingniabed  persons,  but  afler- 
wardi  for  all  belierers. 

ATROPHY  (a  priT.,  rpo^,  nouriahment),  a  term  in 
medicine  used  to  describe  a  state  of  wasting  doe  to  some 
interference  wilh  the  fmiction  of  healthy  nutrilion.  In 
Ihe  living  organism  there  are  ever  at  vrork  changes  involv- 
ing the  waste  of  its  component  tinues,  which  render  nens- 
»ry,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  life,  the  supply  and 
proper  animilation  of  nalrilive  material.  It  is  also  easen' 
tial  for  the  maintenance  of  health  that  a  due  relation  exist 
between  these  prooeaea  of  waste  and  repair,  so  that  the 
one  may  not  be  in  excess  of  the  other.  When  the  appro- 
priatiou  of  autriment  exceeds  the  waste,  hypertrophy  or 
'  increase  in  bulk  of  the  tissues  takes  place.  (See  HyPEn- 
TBOPHY.)  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  nutritive 
matter  is  snapended  or  diminished,  or  when  the  power  of 
Bssiniilation  is  impaired,  atrophy  or  waating  is  the  result. 
ThiM  the  whole  body  becomes  atrophied  in  many  diseasea ; 
and  in  old  age  every  part  of  the  &snie,  with  the  single 
ezceptionofthebeaitiDiHlergonatrophicchaoge.  Atrophy 
■nay,  however,  affect  single  organs  or  parts  of  the  body, 
irrtspectivaof  the  gomal  state  of  nutriti(»i,  and  this  may 
be  brought  aboat  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  the  most 
freqacoUy  observed  of  such  instances  is  atrophy  from 
disuse,  or  cessation  of  function.  Thus,  when  a  limb  is 
derived  of  the  natural  power  of  motion,  either  by  paralysis 
taaj  painful  joint  disease,  the  condition  of  exercise  esson- 
tial  to  its  nnlnlion  being  no  longer  fulfilled,  atrophy  of  all 
its  textures  soonor  or  later  takes  place.  The  brain  in 
imbedlee  is  ftwqueatly  observed  to  be  shrivelled,  and  in 
many  cases  of  blindneM  there  is  atrophy  of  the  opUc  nerve 
and  optie  ttacL  This  form  of  atrophy  is  likewise  well 
evempllGed  in  the  case  of  those  organs  and  structures  of 
the  body  which  sabserve  important  ends  during  Gxtol  life, 
but  which,  ceasing  to  be  necessary  after  birth,  undergo  a 
sort  of  natural  atrophy,  such  as  the  thymus  gland,  and 
certain  venels  spedally  coocenied  iu  the  tietal  circulation. 
Tba  ntanis  aiWr  parturition  undergoes  a  certain  amount 
of  atrophv,  and  toe  ovaries,  after  the  child-bearing  period. 
become  sAranken.  Atrophy  of  a  part  may  also  be  caused 
1^  interruptioa  to  its  normal  blood  supply,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ligature  or  obstruction  of  an  artery.  Agaia,  long 
standing  disease,  by  aSecUng  the  nutrition  of  an  organ  and 
by  inducing  the  deposit  of  morbid  products,  may  result  in 
atrophy,  as  frequently  happens  in  aSections  of  the  liver 
and  kidney  Parts  that  are  subjected  to  continuous  pres- 
sun  ate  liable  to  become  atrophied,  aa  is  sometimes  seen 
in  internal  organs  which  have  been  pressed  upon  by 
tumon  or  other  morbid  growths,  and  is  well  illustrated  in 
(he  case  of  the  feet  of  Chinese  ladies,  which  are  prevented 
from  growing  by  persistent  compression  exercised  from 
birth.  Atrophy  may  manifest  itself  simply  by  loss  of  sub- 
stance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  found  to  co-exist 
■itb  d^^erative  changes  in  the  textures  afleded  and  the 
formation  of  adventitious  growth,  so  that  the  part  may  not 
be  reduced  in  hulk  although  atrophied  as  r^ards  its  proper 
Btmcture.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  when  sBecied 
with  fatty  d^^neration,  there  is  strophy  of  the  proper 
muscular  texlur^  which,  however,  being  largely  n>placod 
by  btiy  matter,  the  organ  may  undergo  no  dimunition  in 
volume,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  M  increased  in  size. 
Atrophy  is  usually  a  gradual  and  alow  process,  but  some- 
times it  proceeds  rapidly.  In  the  disease  known  by  the 
name  of  oeute  vellov  atrep&j/  (^  l&s  Juxr,  that  organ  under- 
goes such  rapidly  destructive  change  as  results  '"  ='■ 
shrinking  to  half,  or  or     '  '-"   "  ' 


a  few  days. 


one-third,  of  its  normal  size  ii 


The  terra  pro^rcH 


»ftv  .(synonyms, » 


or  erMpui^  |><<^)  is  applied  to  an  affection  of  tlie  muscnlsir 
system,  which  is  chacacteriied  by  the  atrophy  and  sub- 
sequent paralysis  of  certain  muscles,  or  groups  of  mosdee, 
and  is  associated  with  morbid  changes  in  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  disease 
iK^ns  insidiously,  and  is  often  first  observed  to  affect  the 
muscles  of  one  hand,  generally  the  right.  The  attention 
of  the  sufferer  is  fiist  attracted  by  the  power  of  the  hand 
becoming  weakened,  and  then  there  is  found  to  be  a  wast- 
ing of  certain  of  its  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  hall 
of  the  thumb.  Qradually  other  muscles  in  the  arms  and 
legs  beoome  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  their  atrophy 
being  attended  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  power. 
Although  sometimes  arrested,  this  disease  tends  to  progress, 
involving  additional  muscles,  until  in  course  of  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  muscular  system  is  implicated,  and  », 
fatal  result  ensues.  (j.  o.  a.) 

ATROPOS  (a  priv.,  and  rplKctr,  to  (urn),  the  eldest  of 
the  three  Moirai,  Parcce,  or  Fates.  Her  name,  the  Unal- 
terable, indicates  the  part  generally  played  by  her,  via., 
that  of  rendering  the  decisions  of  her  sistera  irreveisible  or 
immutable.  This  is  the  function  sscribed  to  her  by  Plato 
(Rep.,  X,  S20),  who  also  assigns  to  her  supremacy  over  fu- 
ture events  (617).  Ancient  authorities,  however,  are  not 
unanimous  in  their  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  three 
sialeiB.  Alropos  is  most  frequently  represented  with  scaletk 
a  snn-dial,  or  a  cntting  iosimmenl,  the  "  abhorred  shears,'' 
with  which  she  slils  the  thin-apun  (bread  of  life  that  baa 
been  placed  on  the  spindle  by  Clotho  and  drawn  off  by 
Lacheaia.    See  Pabc& 

ATTACHMENT,  in  EngUiK  Lau,  is  a  nrocea  trota  m 
court  of  record,  awarded  by  the  justices  at  their  disoretioD, 
on  a  bare  suggestion,  or  on  their  own  knowledge,  and  la 
properly  grantable  in  cases  of  contempt.  It  difiers  from 
arrest,  in  that  he  who  arrests  a  man  carries  him  to  a  person 
of  higher  power  to  be  forthwith  disposed  of;  bnt  he  that 
attaches  keeps  the  party  attached,  and  presents  him  in 
oourt  at  the  day  assigned,  as  appears  by  the  words  of  the 
wriL  Another  difierence  is,  that  arrest  is  only  upon  the 
body  of  a  man,  whereas  an  attachment  is  often  upon  his 
goods.  It  is  distinguished  from  distress  in  not  extending 
to  lands,  as  the  latter  does;  nor  does  a  distress  touch  the 
body,  as  an  attachment  does.  Every  court  of  record  baa 
power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempt  of  its  authority. 
Attachment  bein^  merely  a  process  to  bring  the  defendant 
before  the  court,  is  not  necessary  in  cases  of  contempt  in 
the  presence  of  the  court  itself.  Attachment  will  b« 
granted  against  peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  (oUy  for 
anch  gross  contempts  as  rescues,  disobedience  to  the  Queen's 
writs,  and  the  lite.  Attachment  will  not  lie  tgainst  a 
corporation.  The  County  Courts  in  this  respect  are  regu- 
lated by  the  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  9Sl  j  113,  and  the  12  and 
13  Vict,  c  101,  i  2.  They  can  only  punish  for  contempts 
committed  in  presence  of  the  court.  (See  Cohtkhpt  or 
Court.)  Attachments  are  granted  on  a  rule  in  the  first 
instance  to  show  cause,  which  mu^  he  personally  scrred 
before  it  can  be  made  absolute,  except  for  non-payment  of 
costs  on  a  master's  allocatur,  and  against  a  sheriff  for  not 
obeyii^  a  rule  to  return  a  writ  or  to  bring  in  tbe  bodr. 
The  onender  is  then  arrested,  and  when  committed  wiO  (e 
compelled  to  answer  interrogatories,  exhibited  against  him 
e  instance  the  proceedings  tMtve  been 
examination  when  taken  is  referred  lo  Ihv 
maater,  who  leports  thereon,  and  on  the  contempt  beii^ 
reported^  the  court  gives  judgment  according  (o  its  dis- 
credon,  in  (he  same  manner  as  upon  a  convicdoa  for  s 
misdemeanor  at  common  law.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes 
that  "  (his  method  of  making  the  defendant  answer  upon 
oath  to  a  criminal  charge  is  not  sgreeable  lo  the  genius 
of  the  common  law  in  any  other  instance,"  and  it  may 
he  added  that  the  elasticity  of  the  legal  definitions  of 
conlempt  of  court,  especially  wilh  n  ' 

judicial  proceedings,  is  the  Bubjec(  ot  miicn  coi 

Attacbvent  out  of  Chakcery  enforceu  answers 
and  obedience  to  decrees  and  orders  of  that  court,  now 
merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  under  the  Judicature 
Act,  1873,  and  was  made  out  without  order  upon  an  aifi-  ■ 
davit  of  the  due  service  of  the  process,  Ac,  with  whose 
'rementa  compliance  wassoughL  A  corporation,  how- 
is  proceeded  against  by  distringss  and  not  by  attoch- 
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■tUchiDfliit,  bat  tbe  nsual  courw  «m  lo  enter  appearance 
for  him  in  o«e  of  default.  By  the  propoBed  rules 
ander  chs  Judicature  Ac^  1873,  a  writ  of  attachment  is 
Id  ba*e  the  same  force  and  effect  ai  the  old  attachment 
out  of  Chancery.  It  is  one  of  the  modes  of  eiecntion 
allowed  for  the  reooveiy  of  property  other  than  land  or 
money. 

Attachment  op  the  Fohew  is  the  proceeding  in  the 
Courts  of  Attachments,  Woodraote,  or  Fortv  Days'  Courts. 
These  courts  have  now  fallen  into  absolute  desuetude. 
They  were  held  before  the  Tcrdereis  of  tbe  royal  forests  in 
difTereat  parts  of  the  kingdom  onoe  in  every  forty  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  all  oSencee  against  "vert 
and  venison."  The  attachment  is  by  the  bodies  of  the 
offenders,  if  taken  in  the  very  act  of  killing  venison,  or 
Blealio^  wood,  or  preparing  lo  to  do,  or  ^  fresh  and 
immediate  pursuit  after  the  act  is  done ;  else  they  must  be 
attached  by  their  goods.  These  attachments  were  received 
by  the  verderers  and  enrolled,  and  certiGed  under  their 
seals  to  the  Court  of  Justice  seat,  or  Gwetnmote,  which 
formed  the  two  superior  of  the  forest  courts. 

Attachkeht,  Foreign,  is  an  important  custom  pre- 
vailing in  the  city  of  London,  whereby  a  creditor  may 
•ttach  money  owing  to  his  debtor,  or  property  belonging 
'--1  of  third  parties.    The  person 

le  nn , 

m.    The 


all  peraons  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
plainliS'  having  commenced  his  action,  and  made  a  satis- 
factory affidavit  of  bis  debt,  is  entitled  lo  issue  attachment, 
which  thereupon  affects  all  the  money  or  property  of  the 
ddiendant  in  the  hands  of  the  third  party,  who  in  these 
proceedings  is  called  the  gamalue.  The  garnishee,  of 
conrse,  has  as  against  tbe  attachment  all  (he  defencea 
which  would  be  available  to  him  against  the  defendant, 
faia  alleged  creditor.  The  garnishee  may  plead  payment 
uuder  tbe  attachment,  if  there  has  been  no  &aud  or  coUu- 
«ion,  in  bar  to  an  action  by  the  defendant  for  bis  debt  or 

Koperty.  The  court  to  which  this  process  belongs  is  the 
ayor's  Court  of  London,  the  procedure  in  which  is  ns- 
ulated  by  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  157.  Tbia  custom,  and  ^1 
proceedings  relating  thereto,  are  expressly  exempted  from 
the  ci>eration  of  the  Debtor's  Act,  1860.  Bimilar  customs 
exist  in  Bristol  and  a  few  other  towns  in  England,  and 
Also  in  Scotland.    See  Ahrebt  and  Arrestment. 

Attachmest   ow  Debts. —  It   was  suggested    by  the 
,-._ :_: ;_     ^ggg     ^^    ^    remedy 


their  debtors.  Accordingly,  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  1854,  enacted  that  any  creditor,  having  obtained 
iudement  in  the  superior  courts,  should  have  an  order  that 
the  judgment  debtor  might  be  examined  as  to  any  debts 
due  ana  owing  to  liim  before  a  master  of  the  court.  On 
affidavit  that  the  judgment  was  still  uusatisfied,  and  that 
any  other  person  within  the  juriitdiction  was  indebted  to 
tbe  judgment  debtor,  the  judge  was  empowered  lo  attach 
r11  debts  due  &om  such  third  person  (called  the  ffomithee) 
to  the  judgment  debtor,  to  answer  the  judgment  debt. 
This  Older  binds  the  debts  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee, 
and  if  he  doea  not  dispute  his  liability  execution  inues 
ogainnt  him  at  oDce.  If  he  disputes  hie  liability  the 
question  must  be  tried.  Payment  by  tbe  garnishee  or 
'-iQ  against  him  is  a  complete  discharge  as  against 


3  and  34  Vict,  c  30,  it  is  enacted  that 
attachment  of  the  wages  of  any  servant, 
laborer,  or  workman  shall  be  made  by  tbe  judge  of  any 
uniit  of  record  or  inferior  court.)  The  proposed  rules  and 
'  regulations  under  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  retain  the 
process  for  attachment  of  debts  a*  eatablisbed  by  the  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1S54. 

ATTAINDER,  in  the  Lou  af  Etwkmd,  was  the  imme- 
diate and  inseparable  consequence  tram  the  common  law 
npon  the  sentence  of  death.  When  it  was  clear  beyond  all 
dispute  that  the  criminal  was  no  longer  fit  to  live,  he  was 
called  alUtint,  aainelut,  xtalned  or  blackened,  and  could 
not,  before  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  85,  {  li  be  a  witness  in 
any  coorL  This  attainder  took  place  ^r  jod^cnt  of 
death,  or  upon  such  circumstances  as  were  equivalent  to 
jnd^ent  of  death,  such  as  judgment  of  ouuawi^  on  a 
capital  crime,  pnKiaiuKed  for  absconding  from  justice. 


Conviction  without  judgment  was  not  followed  hj  attainder. 
The  oonsequencee  of  attainder  were — Irt,  Forfdture;  2d, 
Cormption  of  blood.  On  attainder  for  treasoo,  the  criminal 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  his  lands,  rights  of  entry  on  lands, 
and  any  interest  he  might  have  in  lands  for  his  own  life 
or  a  term  of  years.  For  murder,  the  oKnder  forf^tcd  ta 
the  Crown  the  profit  of  his  freeholds  during  life,  and  in  the 
case  of  lands  held  in  fee-simple,  Che  lands  theniaelvea  te 
a  year  and  a  day ;  sul^ect  to  this  the  lands  csdiealed  bi 
the  lord  of  tbe  fee.  These  forfeitures  related  back  to  the 
time  of  the  ofTence  committed.  Forfeitures  ot  ^oods  and 
chattels  ensued  not  only  on  attainder,  but  on  connetioD  fbi 
a  felony  of  any  kind,  or  on  flight  from  juatice,  and  had  no 
relation  backwards  to  the  lime  of  the  oBence  committed. 
By  eomipiion  ^  Wood,  "  both  upwards  and  downwards," 
the  attainted  person  could  neither  inherit  nor  transmit 
lands.  The  luids  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  sutject 
to  the  Crown's  right  of  forfeiture.  The  doctrine  of 
attainder  has,  however,  ceased  to  be  of  much  Importaocei 
By  the  33  and  S4  Vict  c  23,  it  is  enacted  that  bencefbith 
no  confession,  verdict,  inquest,  conviction,  or  judgment  of 
or  for  any  treason  or  felony,  or  ftto  de  te,  ehsJl  cause  any 
attainder  or  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  or  escheat. 
Sentence  of  death,  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment  with 
hard  labor  for  more  than  twelve  months,  after  conviction  for 
treason  or  felony,  disqualifies  Irom  holding  or  retaining  a 
neat  in  Parliament,  public  offices  under  the  Crown  or  other- 
wise,  ri^ht  to  vote  at  elections,  Ac,  and  such  disability  is 
'to  renxain.  until  the  punishment  has  been  suffered  or  a  par- 
don obtained.  Provision  is  made  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  convicts^  estates,  in  the  interests  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  Forfeiture  consequent  on  outlawry  is  ^- 
empted  irom  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

BiUi^  AUainder  in  Parliament  ordinarily  commeiice 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  proceedinga  are  the  same  •■ 
on  other  bills,  but  the  puiiea  affected  by  them  may  i^pew 
by  counsel  aod  witnessen  in  both  Housea.  In  the  case  <tf 
an  impeachment,  the  House  of  Commons  is  prosecnlor  and 
the  Hou»e  of  Lords  judge ;  but  proceedings  by  Bill  of 
Attainder  are  UgMalm  in  form,  and  the  consent  of  Crown, 
Lords,  and  Commons  is  therefore  necessary. 

ATTALIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Pampbytia,  which  de- 
rived its  name  &om  Attains  II.,  king  of  Pergamus.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  important^ 
and  is  most  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modera 
Adalia,  Antalia,  or  Bataliah,  aa  it  is  variously  called.    6m 

8ATAI.IAM. 

ATTAR,  or  Otto,  of  Bobeb,  a  well-known  peifiime  of 
great  strength,  is  an  essential  oil  of  rosea,  pretMred  chieAy 
tn  Hindustan  and  Persia.    See  Oils  and  Fbrfdh ert. 

ATTENTION,  in  PtyAoUtgy,  may  be  defined  aa  the 
concentration  of  consdousnese,  or  the  direction  of  mental 
ener^  upon  a  definite  object  or  objects.  By  mesne  of  it 
we  either  bring  within  the  circle  of  our  conscious  life  per^ 
ceplions  and  ideas  which  would  not  otherwise  have  risen 
from  their  obscurity,  or  render  clearer  and  more  distinct 
some  of  those  already  under  notice.  Its  mode  of  operation 
and  the  effects  produced  by  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
concentration  of  visual  activity  on  some  definite  part  of 
the  field  of  vision,  and  the  clearer  perception  of  the 
limited  portion  which  is  thereby  attained.  In  both 
cases  the  result  is  brought  about,  not  by  efecting  any 
change  in  the  perceptions  themselves,  but  simply  by  iso- 
lating them,  and  considering  tliem  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
■'        ' '"  '      "'         "  '    "   less  involves di  "  ' 
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be  defined  as  the  noces- 
Such  a  definition  is,  how- 
light  upon  the  nature  of 
uiH  process  whereby  our  mental  energy  is  strengthened  in 
particular  cases.  This  increase  of  forM,  when  conscioos- 
ness  in  directed  lo  anyone  object  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
is  partly  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  tbe  general  law 
that,  as  the  amount  of  intellectual  energy  at  our  disposal 
is  limited,  the  greater  tbe  number  of  objects  over  which  it 
is  spread,  the  lees  will  each  receive,  jUttribva  iiUeatiu,  vunor 
eat  ad  »>-ngida  tensua  ;  and  convetsety,  tbe  greater  the  con- 
centration, the  fewer  must  be  the  objects  attended  to. 
In  addition  to  this  general  law  of  limitation,  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  determine  the  amount  of 
consciousness  we  shall  bestow  on  any  otgecL  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  certain  mechanical  influences  only  psrtiy 
aulyect  to  the  will,  such  are  tbe  force  or  vividness  of  tbV 
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kipiMPPn,  Om  interest  atUching  to  ui  ottject,  the  tnuiu 
tf  laocimted  ideas  excited,  or  tlie  ematioDB  rolued  by  its 
goolttupUtioi).  There  is,  tecondly,  an  ezerciae  of  toU- 
tion  employed  in  fixing  the  mind  upon  some  definite 
«tjeet;  this  is  a  pnre^  Tolnnt^rj  Mt,  which  can  be 
•trengthened  by  habit,  ia  variable  in  difierenl  individaala, 
ind  to  which,  ai  being  its  higbeet  stage,  the  name  Atten- 
tion is  •omeomes  restricted.  The  general  law  of  the 
limitation  of  conacioiu  actirit7,  pointed  oat  abore,  thrown 
otHsidenble  light  en  the  nature  of  abatraction  and  its 
relation  to  Attention.  It  is  clear  that  ccmcentration  of 
aMucioamen  npon  any  one  attribute  or  attribute*  of  an 
object  inToWes  withdrawal  of  oonsdonsneaa  from  all  other 
attributea.  This  withdrawal  is,  Ic^call;  and  etymolog- 
tcallj.  Abstraction,  which  is  thus  the  negative  side  of  At- 
tention, or,  as  Hamilton  ezpreeses  it,  uie  two  processes 
farm  the  n^;ative  and  positive  poles  of  the  same  mental 
act. 

ATTEBBOU,  Per  Daniel  Ahasbtts,  a  Swedish  poet, 
was  bom  in  Ostei^thland  in  1790,  Btadied  in  the  TJniver- 
at7  of  Upnala  from  1806  to  1S16,  became  Profe«or  of 
Philoraphv  there  in  1828,  and  died  in  1S55.  He  was  the 
leader  in  the  great  romantic  movement  which  revolutionized 
Bwedish  literatnre.  In  1807,  when  in  his  17th  year,  he 
Ibimded  at  Upsala  an  artistic  societv,  (»lled  the  Aurora 
Leafae,lhe  membeia  of  which  included  Pat  mblad ,  E I  ntiom, 
HeoDocn,  uid  other  vonths,  whose  names  were  d^tined  to 
take  a  foremost  rank  In  the  belles-Iettcee  of  their  generation, 
Thur  fint  newapaper,  Polyxtm,  was  a  crude  effort,  soon 
ahaadotied,  bat  in  1810  there  be^;an  tif'aDpear  a  journal, 
Affonu,  edited  bj  Atterbom,  which  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  finds  a  place  in  claaaic  Swedish  literature. 
'  :d  entirely  of  poetry  and  eathetico-polemical 
introdu(»l  the  study  of  the  newly-arisen 
ic  school  of  Qennany,  and  formed  a  vehicle  for  the 
tarly  works,  not  of  Atterbom  only,  but  of  Hammarsltotd, 
Dahlgren,  Falmblad,  and  other  eminent  poets.  Among 
AUeribom'a  independent  works  the  most  cel4)raled  is  Xyot- 
M^AoffM  S  {TKe  FortunaU  l^nd),  &  romaotic  drama 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  published  in  1823.  Before  this 
he  bad  published   a  cycle  oF  lyrics.   The  Floaert,   of  a 

Btical  character,  somewbat  in  the  manner  of  Novalis. 
f  a  great  dnuna,  JW  bid  {Tht  Btve  Bird),  only  a 
usgment  is  preoerved,  bat  what  exists  is  among  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  writings.  As  a  purely  lyrical  poet  he  has 
not  been  exoelled  in  Swed^  but  his  populsrity  has  been 
OMkngered,  partly  by  his  weakness  for  allegorr  and  sym- 
bolism, PBit^  by  his  consistent  adaption  of  the  manner- 
isms of  TiecK  and  Novalis.  His  renown  during  his  life- 
time was  unbounded. 

ATTEBBURY,  Fsuicis,  a  man  who  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  polidcal,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary 
history  of  England,  wss  bom  in  the  year  1662,  at  Middle- 
ton  io  Baddnghamshire,  a  parish  of  which  his  fkther  was 
rector.  Francis  was  educated  at  Wealroinater  School, 
and  carried  thence  to  Christ  Church  a  stock  of  learning 
which,  though  really  scanty,  he  through  life  exhibited  with 
■uch  judicious  ostentation  that  superficial  observers  believed 
his  attainments  to  be  immenee.  At  Oxford,  his  ports,  his 
taatc^  and  his  bold,  contemptaous,  and  imperious  spirit 
soon  made  him  coaspicuooB.  Here  he  published,  at  twenty, 
his  first  woric,  b  tiaaslation  of  the  noble  poem  of  AbaaJom 
and  AJiMophtt  into  Latin  veise.  Neither  the  style  nor  the 
versificktion  of  the  yoang  scholar  was  that  of  the  Augustan 
age.  In  English  composition  he  succeeded  much  better. 
In  1687  he  distinguished  himself  among  many  able  men 
who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  then 
cuted  by  James  II.,  and  calumniated  by  apostates  who 

1  for    lucre  quitted    her  communion.     Among   these 

states  none  was  more  active  or  malignant  than  Obadiah 
Walker,  who  was  master  of  University  College,  and  -who 
had  set  up  there,  under  ^e  royai  patronage,  a  press  for 
printing  tracts  against  the  establi^ed  religion.  In  one  of 
these  Incls,  written  apparently  by  Walker  himself,  many 
tsperaione  were  thrown  on  Martin  Luther.  Atterbury 
nndertook  to  defend  the  great  Saxon  Beformer,  and  per- 
Ibrmed  tfaM  task  in  a  manner  singularly  characteristic. 
Whoever  examines  his  reply  to  Walker  will  bo  struck  bv 
the  contrast  between  the  feebleness  of  those  parts  which 
ate  argumentative  and  defensive,  and  the  vigor  of  those 
parts  which  are  rhetorical  and  a^reesive.  The  Papists 
were  so  much  gaUed  by  the  sarcasms  and  invectives  of  the 
jvmg  polemic^  that  they  raised   a  cry  of 


oT^l 


posecutet 
^KlkI^w: 


accused  him  of  haviDg,  by  Implication,  called  King  James 

After  the  Bevolution,  Atterbury,  though  bred  In  th« 
doctrines  of  non-resistanoe  and  passive  obedience,  readily 
swore  fealty  to  the  new  Government.  In  no  long  time  he 
took  holy  orders.  He  occasionally  preached  in  Loudon 
with  an  eloquence  which  raised  bis  reputation,  and  soon 
had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  But  be  ordinarily  resided  at  Oxford,  where  ha 
took  an  active  part  in  academical  businew,  directed  the 
classical  studies  of  the  undergraduates  of  his  college,  and 
was  tl^e  chief  adviser  and  assistant  of  Dean  Aldrich,  a 
divine  now  chiefly  remembered  by  hb  catijies,  but  renowned 
among  his  oontemporaries  as  a  Bcholar,  a  Tory,  and  a  High- 
Chnrdiman.  It  was  the  practice,  not  a  very  judicious 
practice,  of  Aldrich,  to  employ  the  moat  promising  youths 
of  his  college  in  editing  Qreet  and  Latin  books.  Among 
the  studious  and  well-disposed  lads  who  were,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  induced  to  become  teachers  of  philology 
when  they  should  have  been  content  to  be  learners,  was 
Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  eawl  of  Orrery,  and  nepbew  of 
Robert  Boyle,  the  great  experimental  philosopher.  The 
task  assigned  to  Charles  Boyle  was  to  prepare  a  new  edition 
of  one  of  the  most  worthies  books  in  existence.  It  was  a 
fashion  among  those  Greeks  and  Bomans  who  cultivated 
rhetoric  as  an  art,  to  compose  epistles  and  harangues  in  the 
names  of  eminent  men.  Some  of  theae  counterfeits  are 
fabricated  with  sach  exquisite  taste  and  skill,  that  it  is 
the  highest  achievement  of  criticism  to  distinguish  them 
from  originals.  Others  are  so  feebly  and  rudely  executed, 
that  they  can  hardly  impose  on  an  in^ligent  schoolboy. 
The  best  specimen  which  has  oome  down  to  us  is  perhaps 
the  Oralioa  /or  Mareeliia,  such  an  imitation  of  TuUrs 
eloquence  as  Tully  would  himself  have  read  with  wonder 
and  delight  The  worst  specimen  is  perhaps  a  collection  of 
letters  purponing  to  have  been  written  by  that  Phalaris  who 
governed  Agrigentum  more  than  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  evidence,  both  internal  and  external, 
uminst  the  genuineness  of  tbeee  letters  is  overwhelming. 
When,  in  the  15th  century,  they  emeiwed,  in  company  with 
much  that  was  far  more  valuable,  from  their  obscurity. 


our  side  of  the  Alps.  In  truth,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
persuade  an  educated  Englishman,  that  one  of  Johnson's 
BamblerM  was  the  work  of  William  Wallace,  as  to  peniuade 
a  man  like  Erasmus,  that  a  pedantic  exercise^  composed 
in  the  trim  and  artificial  Attic  of  the  time  of  Julian,  was 
a  despatch  written  by  a  crafty  and  ferocious  Dorian,  who 
roasted  people  alive  many  years  before  there  existed  a 
volume  of  prose  in  the  Qreek  language.  But  though 
Christ  Church  could  boast  of  many  good  Latinists,  of 
many  good  English  writers,  and  of  a  plater  number  of 
clever  and  bahionable  men  of  the  world  than  belonged  to 
any  other  academic  body,  there  was  not  then  in  the  college 
a  single  man  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  infimcy 
sqd  tbe  dotage  of  Qreek  literature.  So  superficial,  Indeei^ 
was  the  learuing  of  the  ruleis  of  this  celebrated  society 
that  they  were  charmed  by  an  essay  which  Sir  William 
Temple  published  in  praise  of  the  aucient  writers.  It  now 
seems  strange,  that  even  the  eminent  public  services,  the 
deserved  popularity,  and  the  graceful  style  of  Temple, 
should  have  saved  so  silly  a  performance  from  univweal 
contempt.  Of  the  books  wnich  he  most  vehemently 
eulogized,  his  eulogies  proved  that  he  knew  nothing.  In 
fact,  he  could  not  read  a  line  of  the  language  in  which 
thsy  were  written.  Among  many  oUier  foolish  things,  he 
said  that  the  letters  of  Phalaris  were  the  oldest  letters  and 
also  the  best  in  the  world.  Whatever  Temple  wrote 
attracted  notice.  People  who  bad  never  heard  of  the 
Epietia  t^  PhalarU  b^in  to  inquire  about  them,  Aldrich, 
who  knew  very  little  Greek,  took  the  word  of  Temple  who 
knew  none,  and  desired  Boyle  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of 
these  admirable  compositions  which,  having  long  slept  in 
obscurity,  had  become  on  a  sudden  objects  of  general 
IntereeL 

The  editicn  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  Atteibury, 
who  was  Boyle's  tutor,  and  of  some  other  members  of  the 
college.  It  was  an  edition  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  people  who  would  sloop  to  edit  sudi  a  book.  The 
notes  were  worthjr  of  the  text;  the  Latin  versim  worthy 
of  the  Greek  original.  The  volume  would  have  been 
ibi^tteu  in  a  month,  had  not  a  misunderstanding  about  a 
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MMMUgcript  arisen  brtween  llie  jtmag  editor  uid  tha 
greoUct  Bcholsr  thst  had  appeared  in  Europe  Hince  the 
isTiva]  of  letten,  Richud  Bentley.  Ths  manuscript  vaa 
in  BentleT'a  keeping.  Bojle  wished  it  to  be  collated.  A 
mischief-making  bookseller  informed  him  that  Bentley  had 
refused  to  lead  it,  which  was  tals^,  and  also  that  Beatley 
had  spoken  contsmptuouslj  of  the  leltera  attributed  to 
Phalaria,  and  of  the  critics  who  were  taken  in  b;  such 
oounterfeila,  which  was  perfectlj  true.  Boyle,  much 
pro7oked,  paid,  in  hb  preJace,  a  bitterlj  ironical  compli- 
ment to  Bentlej's  courtesy.  Bentley  revenged  himself  bj 
a'  abort  dissertatioD,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  epistles 
were  spurious,  and  tbe  new  edition  of  them  worthless; 
bat  he  treated  Boyle  peisonally  with  civility  as  a  young 
tentleman  of  great  hopes,wbowloveof  learning  was  highly 
commendable,  and  vno  deserved  to  have  had  better  in- 
■tructore. 

Few  things  in  literary  biatorr  are  more  ezbaordinarv 
than  the  storm  which  this  little  dieeertalion  raisea. 
Bentley  had  treated  Boyle  with  forhearance;  but  he  had 
treated  Christ  Church  with  contempt;  and  the  Christ 
Churchmen,  wherever  dispersed,  were  as  much  attached  to 
their  colle^  as  a  Scotchman  to  ilia  country,  or  a  Jesuit  to 
hia  order.  Their  influence  woa  greaL  They  were  dominant 
at  Oxford,  powerful  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  in  the  Coll^^ 
of  Phyaiciana,  conepicuouB  in  Parliameut  and  in  the 
literary  and  faahionable  circles  of  London.  Their  unani- 
mous cry  waa  that  the  honor  of  the  college  must  be 
vindicated,  that  the  insolent  Cambridge  pedant  must  be 

Cdown.    Poor  Boyle  was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  dis- 
ined   to  it.     It  was,  therefore,  assigned   to  hia  tutor 
Auerbnry. 

Tbe  answer  to  Bentley,  which  hears  tbe  name  of  Boyle, 
but  which  was,  in  troth,  no  more  the  work  of  Boyle  tnaa 
the  letters  to  which  the  controversy  related  were  tbe  work 
of  Phalaris,  is  now  read  only  by  tbe  curious,  and  will  in  all 
probability  never  be  reprinted  again.  But  it  bad  its  day 
of  noiaf  populantr.  It  was  to  Se  found  not  only  in  ilie 
studies  of  men  of  letter^  but  on  the  tables  of  uis  most 
brilliant  drawing-rooms  at  8oho  Square  and  Covent  Gar- 
den. Even  the  beaux  and  coquettes  of  that  age,  the  Wildoiis 
and  tbe  I^y  Lurewella,  tbe  Mimbetls,  and  the  MiUamanta, 
ooDgratulated  each  other  on  the  way  in  which  the  gay 
young  gentleman,  whose  erudition  sate  so  easily  upon  him, 
and  who  wrote  with  ao  much  pleasantry  and  good  breed- 
ing about  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  anapnstic  measure, 
Kcilian  talents  and  Thericleaa  cups,  had  bantered  tbe 
queer  prig  of  a  doctor.  Nor  was  tiie  applause  of  tbe 
multitude  undeserved.  The  book  is,  indeed,  Atlerbury's 
masterpiece,  and  gives  a  hisber  notion  of  hia  powers  than 
any  of  Ibooa  works  to  which  be  put  hia  name.  That  he 
was  altogether  in  tbe  wrong  on  tbe  main  question,  and 
all  the  collateral  questions  springing  out  of  It,  that  bis 
knowledge  of  tbe  language,  tbe  literature,  and  the  history 
of  Qreeoe,  waa  not  equal  to  what  many  freshmen 
bring  up  every  year  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
aome  of  bis  blandeis  seem  rather  to  deserve  a  flog„  ^ 
than  a  refutation,  ia  truej  and  therefore  it  is  ibat  his 
performance  is,  in  the  highest  d^ree,  interesting  and 
valnable  to  a  judicious  reader.  It  is  good  hj  reason  of  its 
exceeding  bednew.  It  ia  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
that  exists  of  the  art  of  making  much  show  with  little 
aabstance.  There  is  no  difficulty,  saya  the  ateward  of 
Uoliftre'a  miser,  in  giving  a  Qua  dinner  with  plenty  of 
money;  the  really  great  cook  is  be  who  can  set  out  a 
banquet  with  no  money  at  all.  That  Bentley  should  have 
written  excelleutly  on  ancient  chronology  and  geography, 
cm  the  develo[vnent  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  drama,  is  not  strange.  But  that  Atterbiiry 
shool^  during  some  years,  have  been  thought  to  have 
treated  thess  subjects  mnch  better  than  Bentley,  ia  strange 
litdeed.  It  is  true  that  the  champion  of  Christ  Church 
had  all  tbe  help  which  ^e  most  celebrated  niembeia  of 
that  Bodely  could  give  bim,  Smalridge  contributed 
some  very  good  wit;  Friend  and  olbera  some  very  bad 
wcbcology  and  philology.  But  the  greater  part  of  Ihi 
volume  was  entirely  Alterbuiy's:  what  waa  not  hia  ow> 
waa  reviaed  and  retouched  by  bim ;  and  the  whole  bean 
the  mark  of  hia  mind — a  mind  inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the 
teoourcee  of  controversy,  and  familiar  with  all  tbe  artifices 
which  make  falsehood  look  like  truth,  and  ignorance  like 
knowledge.  He  had  little  gold;  but  he  beat  that  little 
oat  to  tbe  very  thinneat  lent,  and  spread  it  over  so  v    ' 


aiirfiwe,  that  to  those  who  judged  by  a  Klancc^  and  who 
did  not  resort  to  balance*  and  tests,  the  glittering  heap  of 
■'-'---    —  which  he  produced  aeemed  to  be  an 

v  of  maaay  bullion.  Such  aivnmenla  m 
he  bad  he  placed'in  the  dearest  li^bL  Where  oe  had  do 
arguments,  ae  reaorled  to  perHonalities,  sometimes  serioo, 
generally  ludicrous,  always  clever  and  cutting.  Bat, 
whether  be  was  grave  or  merry,  whether  he  reasoned  or 
sneered,  his  style  was  always  pure,  polished,  and  easy. 

Party  spirit  then  ran  high ;  yet,  though  Bentley  ranked 
among  Whigs,  and  Christ  Church  was  a  stronghold  of 
Toryism,  Wb^  joined  with  Tories  in  applauding  Atter- 
bury's  volume.  Qarth  insulted  Bentley,  and  extolled 
Boyle  in  lines  which  are  now  never  quoted  except  to  be 
laughed  at  Swift,  in  hia  BaliU  of  Iht  Boola,  introduced 
with  mnch  pleasantry,  Boyle  clad  in  armor,  tbe  gift  of  all 
tbe  goda,  and  directed  by  Apollo  in  the  form  of  u  human 
friend,  for  whose  name  a  blank  ia  left  which  ma^  easily  In 
filled  up.  Tbe  youth,  so  accoutred  and  so  assisted,  gains 
an  easy  victory  over  bis  uncourteous  and  boastful  antago* 
nisL  Bentley,  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  tbe  consdoos- 
ncBS  of  an  immeasurable  superiority,  and  encouraged  by 
the  voices  of  the  few  who  were  really  competent  to  jtidgi 
tbe  combaL  "  No  man,"  he  said,  justly  and  nobly,  "  was 
ever  written  down  hut  by  himself.  He  spent  two  years 
in  preparing  a  reply,  which  will  never  cease  to  be  reaa  and 
prized  while  the  literature  of  andent  Greece  ia  studied  ia 
any  part  of  the  world.  This  reply  proved  not  only  (bat 
ttie  letleiB  ascribed  to  Pbalarii  were  spurious,  but  that 
Alterbarv,  with  all  his  wil,  bis  eloquence,  hia  skill  in  coo- 
troveiaial  fence,  was  the  most  audacious  pretender  that 
ever  wrote  abciut  what  he  did  not  understand.  But  to 
Atterbury  this  exposure  was  matter  of  indlflecence.  He 
was  now  enngcd  in  a  dispute  about  matters  far  more 
important  and  excilingthan  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  ths 
laws  of  Charondas.  The  raae  of  religious  factions  wn 
extreme.  High  Church  and  Low  Church  divided  lh« 
nation.  The  ^eat  minority  of  tbe  deny  were  on  the 
High  Church  side;  them^orityof  King  William's  bishop* 
were  inclined  to  latitudinarianism.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  two  parties  touching  the  extent  of  the  poweti 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  Atterbury  ihrast 
himself  eagerly  into  the  front  rank  of  tbeHighChurchDi^ 
Thcee  who  take  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view  of  his 
whole  career  will  not  be  dispceed  to  give  bim  credit  for 
religious  zeal.  But  it  waa  his  nature  to  be  vehement  and 
pugnw'ouB  in  the  causa  of  every  fraternity  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  bad  defended  tbe  genuineness  of  a 
apuriouB  book  almply  because  Christ  Church  had  put  forth 
an  edition  of  that  l>Dok ;  be  now  stood  up  for  tbe  cleigy 
against  the  civil  power,  simply  because  be  was  a  deigy- 
man,  and  for  the  priests  against  the  episcopal  order,  simply 
beauiae  he  was  aa  yet  only  a  priest.  He  aeeeiied  the 
m  to  which  be  belonged  in  several 
ith  much  wit,  ingenuity,  audadty,  and 
acrimony.  In  this^  as  in  his  firat  oontroveny,  M  ws* 
opposed  to  antagonists  whose  knowledge  of  tbe  sntMCtia 
dispute  was  far  superior  to  his ;  but  in  diia,  as  in  hu  fin> 
controversy,  he  imposed  on  the  multitude  by  bold  aassttion, 
by  sarcasm,  b^  declamation,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar 
nack  of  exhibiting  a  little  erudition  in  such  a  manner  s* 
to  make  it  took  like  a  great  de«l.  Having  passed  himself 
off  on  the  world  as  a  greater  master  of  ctaaucal  learning 
than  Bentley,  he  now  passed  himself  ofi'  as  a  greater 
master  of  ecclesiastical  learning  than  Wake  or  Gibson. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  he  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  and  most  intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever  defended 
their  rights  against  the  oligarchy  of  prelates.  Tbe  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  voted  him  thanks  for  his  services; 
the  Univeiiity  of  Oxford  created  him  a  doctor  of  dirinil;^, 
and  #oon  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  while  the  Tories  still 
had  tbe  chief  weight  in  tbe  Qovemment,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle. 

Soon  after  he  bad  obtaiaed  this  preferment  tbe  Whig 

ry  rose  to  ascendency  in  the  state.  From  that  party 
could  expect  no  favor.  Six  years  elapsed  before  a 
cbsnge  of  fortune  took  place.  At  length,  in  the  year  1710, 
tbe  proseculioa  of  Sacheverdl  produced  a  KirmidsblB 
exploeion  of  High  Church  fanaticism.  At  such  a  moment 
Atterbury  could  not  fail  to  be  conspicuous.  His  inordiosts 
seal  for  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  his  turbulent  ami 
aspiring  temper,  his  rare  talents  for  agitation  and  foi 
oontroveny,  were  again  signally  displayed.    He  bote  • 
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«Uef  put  Id  bamtng  that  ttrifal  and  eloqnent  npeecli 
vhidi  the  (couBed  diTuie  proaoonoed  *i  the  bar  of  the 
Jjxda,  umI  which  presents  »  nngolar  contrait  to  the  kbenrd 
and  sronilaqs  sermon  which  had  rerr  nnwiselj  been 
honored  with  impeAchment.  During  tlie  troubled  and 
■nxiooa  monlhs  which  fallowed  the  trial,  Alterbn^  was 
among  the  most  active  of  those  pamphleteecs  ^Up  inflamed 
the  nadoa  agaiml  the  Whig  minletr/ and  the  Whig  Parlia- 
ment. When  tbe  miniBtrr  bad  been  cbimged  and  the 
Partitment  diesolFed,  rewards  were  showered  upon  him. 
The  Lower  House  ot  Convocation  elected  him  prolocutor. 
The  Queen  appointed  him  dean  of  Christ  Church  on  tbe 
death  of  his  old  Mend  and  patron  Aldrich.  The  collse 
would  have  preierrad  a  gentler  luler.  Nevertheless,  the 
new  head  was  leoeived  with  ever?  mark  of  honor.  A 
oongratulatoiy  oration  in  Latin  was  addrened  lo  him  in 
[he  masTiificent  vestibule  of  the  ball'  and  be  in  reply 
profeasM  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  venerable  house 
■n  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  paid  man;  gracious 
CMnplimenla  to  th08e  over  whom  he  was  to  preside.  But 
it  was  not  in  hie  nature  to  be  a  mild  or  an  equitable  gov- 
emor.  He  had  left,  the  chapter  of  Carlisle  distractea  bj 
qoarrels.  He  found  Christ  Church  at  peace;  but  ii  ' 
months  hia  despotia  and  contentious  temper  ''•■*  -• 
Cbnrch  what  it  had  done  at  Carlisle.  He 
in  both  his  deaneries  bj  the  humane  and  accompliBhed 
BmalTidge,  who  genliy  complained  of  tbc  state  in  which 
both  bad  been  left.  "Atterbury  goes  before,  and  sets 
vrerythinK  on  Ore.  I  come  after  bim  with  a  bucket  of 
water."  It  was  said  hj  Atterburys  enemies  that  he  was 
jnade  a  bishop  because  he  was  bo  bad  a  dean.  Under  his 
administration  Christ  Cbnrch  was  in  confnsion,  scandalous 
altercations  took  place,  opprobrious  words  were  exchanged ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  Rar  that  the  greet  Tory  college 
woald  be  mined  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  T017  doctor. 
He  was  soon  removed  to  the  bishopric  of  Socbester,  which 
was  then  always  united  with  the  deanery  of  Westminster. 
^U  higher  dignities  seemed  to  be  liefore  him.  For, 
tboogh  there  were  many  able  men  on  the  Episcopal  bench, 
therewere  none  who  equalled  or  appnwched  him  inparlia- 
nMDtaiy  talents.  Had  his  parly  continued  in  power  it  ii 
not  imptobahle  that  he  would  have  been  r^s^i  to  tbc 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  more  splendid  bis 
pTOipects  the  more  reason  he  had  to  dread  the  accession  of 
»  family  which  was  well  known  to  be  partial  to  the  Whigs. 
There  is  every  resson  to  believe  that  lie  was  one  of  ibcee 

Ebticiana  who  hoped  that  they  might  be  abl^  during  the 
)  of  Anne,  to  prepare  matters  in  such  a  way  that  at  her 
decease  there  might  be  little  difficulty  in  setting  aside  the 
Act  of  Bettlement  and  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne. 
Her  sudden  death  conibanded  the  projects  of  these 
oonnnraton.  Atterbury,  who  wanted  no  kind  of  courage, 
ini|)lot«d  his  confederates  lo  proclaim  James  III.,  and 
offered  to  accompany  the  heralds  in  lawn  sleeves.  But  he 
fcond  even  the  bravest  soldieis  of  bis  party  irresolute, 
and  exclaimed,  not,  it  is  said,  without  interiections  whicli 
ill  became  the  mouth  of  a  father  of  the  church,  that  the 
best  of  all  csusee  and  the  moet  precions  of  all  moments  I 
pnsillanimoosly  thrown  away.  He  acquiesced 
ne  coold  not  pre^ 


what& 


show  of  seal,  and  did  liis  best  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  royal  familv.  Bnt  his  servility  was  requited  with 
cold  contempt.  No  creature  is  so  revengeful  as  a  proud 
man  who  hsj  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Atterbary  became 
th«  most  factious  and  pertinacious  of  ail  the  opponents  of 
the  Qovemment.  In  the  Honse  of  Lords  lue  oratory, 
Incid,  pointed,  lively,  and  set  off  with  every  grace  of  pro- 
nnnciation  and  of  gestnre,  extorted  the  attention  ' 
admiration  even  of  a  hostile  majority.  Some  of  the 
remarkable  protests  which  appear  in  the  journals  of  the 
peers  were  drawn  ap  by  him  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  bitterest 
nf  those  pamphlets  which  called  on  tbe  English  to  stand 
np  for  their  coantcy  against  tbe  aliens  who  had  come  from 
beyond  the  seas  to  oppress  and  plunder  her,  critics  easily 
delected  his  style.  When  the  reVltion  of  1715  broke  out, 
b*  renised  to  sign  the  paper  in  which  tbe  bishops  of  tbi 
proviiiGe  of  C^terbury  declared  their  attachment  to  Ihi 
FroleMant  sncceasion.  He  busied  himself  in  electioneering, 
•Bpeoally  at  Westmiiuier,  where  as  dean  he  possessed 
Kieal  inBuetice;  and  was,  indeed,  strongly  sospected  of 
having  t»ice  set  on  a  riotous  mob  to  prevent  hig  Whig 
fellow-dtizens  from  piilliog, 
Vin.  111.^100 


,   ,   ...    1*717,  began    to    qorrespond 

directly  with  the  f^tender.  The  first  letter  of  the  ooi^ 
respondence  is  extant.  In  that  letter  Atterbury  boasts  of 
having,  during  many  yean  past,  n^leded  ao  opportunity 
of  serving  the  Jacobite  cause.  "  My  daily  prayer,"  ha 
says,  "is  that  you  may  have  Bucceaa.  May  I  live  to  see 
that  day,  and  live  no  longer  than  I  do  what  is  in  my 
power  to  forward  it"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
who  wrote  thus  was  a  man  bound  to  set  to  the  church  of 
which  he  was  overseer  an  example  of  strict  probity ;  that 
had  repeatedly  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Hpuse  of  Brnns- 
;k ;  that  he  had  assisted  m  placing  the  crown  on  the 
bend  of  Geoige  I,  and  that  he  had  abjured  James  III., 
"  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian." 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  his  public  to  his  privale 
life.      His   turbulent   spirit,  i       ■  s      -..     .    .■ 


iried   with    faction   and 


and  then  required  repose,  and  found  it  ii 


1   the  s 


LrvHHUii,  now  viu  uieu  rvqu 
domestic  endearments,  and 
iliuBtriouB  of  the  living  and  1 
is  known ;  but  between  bim  and  his  daughter  there  w 
an  affection  singularly  close  and  tender.  The  gentleness 
of  his  manners  when  he  was  in  the  company  of  a  few 
friends  was  such  as  seemed  hardly  credible  to  those  who 
knew  trim  only  by  hia  writings  ana  speeches.  The  charm 
of  his  "soAer  hour"  has  been  commemorated  by  one  of 
those  friends  in  imperishable  verse.  Though  Atterboi^s 
classical  attainments  were  not  great,  bis  taste  in  English 
literature  wa«  ejccellent ;  and  his  admiration  of  genius  was 
so  strong  that  it  ovenxiwered  even  his  political  and 
religious  antipatbied.  Hia  fbndnett  for  Miltoi),  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  church,  was  such  as  to 
man^  Tories  seemed  a  crime.  On  the  sad  night  on  which 
Addison  was  taid  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  the  West- 
minster  boys  remarked  that  Atterbury  read  the  funeral 
service  with  a  peculiar  tenderness  and  solemnity.  Tha 
favorite  companions,  however,  of  the  great  Tory  prelat« 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  men  whose  politics 
had  at  least  a  tinge  of  Toryism.  He  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  G&y.  With  Prior  he 
had  a  close  intimacy,  which  some  misunderstanding  ^>out 
public  affairs  at  last  disaolred.  Pope  found  in  Atterbury 
nut  only  a  warm  admirer,  but  a  most  faithful,  fearless,  and 
judicious  adviser.  The  poet  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
episcopal  palace  among  the  elms  of  Bromley,  and  enter- 
tained not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  host,  now  declin- 
ing in  yeara,  conUned  to  an  easy  chair  by  gout,  and  appar- 
ently devoted  to  literature,  was  deeply  concerned  in  criminal 
and  perilous  designs  against  the  Gfovemm^t. 

Tha  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the  events 
of  171S.  It  revived  in  1721.  The  failutfl  ot  the  South 
Sea  project,  the  panic  In  the  money  market,  the  down&ll 
of  great  commercial  houses,  the  distress  from  which  no 

Cof  the  kingdom  was  exempt,  had  produced  general 
mtent.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  at  such  a 
moment  an  insurrection  might  be  BoccenfuL  An  insur- 
rection was  planned.  The  streets  of  London  were  to  be 
barricaded ;  the  Tower  and  the  Bank  were  to  be  surprised ; 
King  Qeorge,  his  family,  and  his  chief  captains  and  coun- 
dllora  were  to  be  arrested,  and  King  James  was  to  be 

Sroctaimed.  The  design  became  known  to  the  duke  of 
irleans,  r^ent  of  France,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  House  of  Hanover.  He  put  the  English  Govern- 
ment on  its  guard.  Some  of  the  chief  malcontents  were 
committed  to  prison;  and  among  them  was  Atterlniry. 
No  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  taken  into 
custody  since  that  memorable  day  when  the  applanses  and 
prayeis  of  all  London  bad  followed  tbe  seven  bishops  to 
tha  gate  of  tbe  Tower.  The  Opposition  entertuned  Bome 
hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  excite  among  the  people 
an  enthusiasm  resembling  that  of  their  fathera,  who  rushed 
into  the  waters  of  the  Tliames  to  implore  the  blessing  of 
Bancroft.  Pictures  of  the  heroic  confessor  in  bis  cell  were 
exhibited  at  the  shop  windows.  Verses  in  his  praise  were 
sung  about  the  streets.  The  restraints  by  which  he  was 
prevented  from  communicating  with  his  accomplices  were 
represented  as  cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood. 
Would  they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered 
to  their  cloth?  Would  they  suffer  the  ablest,  the  most 
eloquent  member  of  their  profession,  tha  man  who  bad  so 
often  Blood  up  lor  their  rights  against  the  civil  power,  to 
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ATTERBUEY. 


CM  treated  like  the  vilest  of  ii)uikiad7  There  vu  con- 
uderable  ezdlement;  but  it  m»  allayed  b/  a  temperate 
and  artfol  letter  to  the  clergy,  the  work,  in  ul  probability, 
of  Bishop  GibwN).  who  stood  higb  in  the  ItiTor  of  W^pole, 
and  Bbortl7  after  became  minister  for  ecclesiastical  a&ire. 

Atterburr  remained  in  cloee  coaQnement  during  some 
moDths.  He  had  carried  on  his  correspoodence  with  the 
exited  familj  so  caudously  that  the  circumstantial  pi-oo& 
of  hia  guilt,  though  sufficient  to  produce  eulire  moral  oon- 
Tiction,  were  not  sufficieut  to  justify  legal  conviction.  He 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  {rains  and  penaltiea. 
Buch  a  bill  the  Whig  party,  then  decidedly  predominant 
in  both  houses,  was  quite  prepared  to  support  Many  hot- 
headed memben  of  that  party  were  eager  to  fgilow  the 
necedeut  which  had  been  set  iu  the  case  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  and  to  pam  an  act  for  cutting  oS  the  bishop's 
head.  Cadogan,  who  commanded  the  armj,  a  brave  sol- 
dier, but  a  headstrong  politician,  is  said  to  have  eiclaimed 
with  great  vehemence,  "  Fling  him  to  the  tions  in  the 
Tower."  But  the  wiser  and  more  humane  Walpole  was 
always  unwilling  to  shed  blood,  and  his  influence  prevailed. 
When  Parliament  met,  the  evidence  against  the  bishop  was 
laid  before  cotomittees  of  both  Houses.  Those  committees 
reported  that  his  guilt  was  proved.  In  the  Commous  a 
resolution  pronoancing  him  a  traitor  was  carried  by  nearly 
two  to  one.    A  bill  was  then  introduced  wbicb  provided 


should  hold  any  interoouise  with  him  except  by  the  royal 
permiasion.  This  bill  passed  the  Commons  wiui  tittle  dif. 
licultyi  for  the  bishop,  though  invited  to  defend  himself, 
chose  to  reserve  his  defence  for  the  assembly  of  whicb  he 
was  a  member.  In  the  Loids  the  contest  was  sharp.  The 
voting  duke  of  Wharton,  distinguished  by  his  parts,  his 

"■■Boful  '  •' ■'-  .'.-.. 

Sect ;  and  Atterbuj 

listened  to  him  witli  mingled  aveniion  and  delight, 
produced  few  witnesses,  nor  did  those  witnesses  say  much 
that  could  be  of  service  to  him.  Among  them  was  Pope. 
He  was  called  to  prove  that,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  at  Bromley,  the  bishoys  time  was  completely  occu- 
pied by  literary  and  domestic  matters,  and  that  no  leisure 
was  left  for  plotting.    But  Pop&  who  was  quite  unaccus- 

rt  his  head,  and,  as  he  afler- 

wanis  owneu,  uiuugn  nf  ■**"  ""'' 

two  or  three  blunders. 

The  bill  finally  pasaed 
Ibrty-three.  The  bishopa,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  muority.  Their  conduct  drew  on  them  a  sharp  taunt 
from  Lord  Batburst,  a  warm  friend  of  Atterbui?  and  a 
■ealous  Tory.  "The  wild  Indian?"  he  said,  "give  no 
quarter,  because  they  believe  that  they  shall  inherit  the 


their  brother  may  be  explained 

Allerburj  took  leave  of  thoae  whom  he  loved  with  a 
dignity  and  tenderness  worthy  of  a  better  man.  Three 
fine  lines  of  his  fovorile  poet  were  often  in  his  mouth — 


diasohiteness,  and  his  veisatility,  spoke  for  Atterbury  with 

C«t  effect ;  and  Atterburv's  own  voice  was  beard  fo     ' 
I  time  by  that  unfrienifly  audience  which  had 


natural  tean  be  dropped,  bi 


talm,  vtaeie  to  chiua 
His  plu«  of  rot,  iDd  Froildeun  hU  guide." 

At  parting  he  presented  Pope  with  a  Bible,  and  said, 
with  a  disingeoLiousness  of  which  no  man  who  had  studied 
the  Bible  to  much  purpose  would  have  been  guilty,  "If 
ever  you  learn  that  I  have  any  dealings  with  the  Pretender, 
I  .give  yon  leave  to  say  that  my  puniehmeut  is  just." 
Pope  at  Ibb  time  really  believed  the  bishop  to  be  an 
injured  man.  Arbulhnol  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
Opinion.  Swift  a  few  montlis  later,  ridiculed  with  great 
bittemesa,  in  the  Foyooe  to  LapuU,  the  evidence  which 
had  satisfied  the  two  Bouses  or  Parliament.  Boon,  how- 
ever, the  moat  pardal  friends  of  the  banished  prelate  ceased 
to  assert  his  innocence,  and  contented  themselves  widi 
lamenting  and  excusing  what  they  could  not  defend.  After 
a  short  Slav  at  Bnissels  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Paris, 
and  had  become  the  leading  man  among  the  Jacobite 
refugees  who  were  assembled  there.  Ho  was  invited  \a 
Borne  by  the  Pretender,  who  then  held  his  mock  court 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Pope.  But  Atter- 
bury felt  that  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
k^  aif^ugoij  Qut  Qf  place   at  the  Vatican,  and  declined 


the  invitation.  I>uring  some  months,  however,  he  might 
flatter  himself  that  he  stood  high  in  the  good  graces 
of  James.  The  ootrespondence  between  tho  master 
and  tho  servant  was  constant.  Atterimry's  merits  were 
warmly  acknowledged,  his  advice  was  respectfully  re- 
ceived, and  he  was,  aa  Bolingbroke  had  been  before 
him,  die  prime  minuter  of  a  king  without  a  kingdom. 
But  the  new  &vorite  found,  as  ^lingbroke  had  fouad 
before  him,  that  it  was  quite  as  hard  to  keep  the  shadow 
of  power  under  a  vagrant  and  mendicant  prince  as  to 
keep  the  reality  of  power  at  Westminster.  Though  James 
had  neither  territories  nor  revenues,  neither  army  nor  navj, 
there  was  more  faction  and  more  intrigue  among  hn 
courtiers  than  among  those  of  his  successful  rival.  Atte^ 
bury  soon  perceived  that  his  counsels  were  diarf^farded.  if 
not  distrusted.  f1i<<  proud  spirit  was  deeply  wountled. 
He  quitted  Paris,  fixeo  his  residence  at  Montpellier,  gave 
up  politics,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  bis  exile  he  had  so  severe  an  illness  that  hit 
daughter,  hetself  in  very  delicate  health,  determined  to  run 
all  risks  that  she  might  see  him  onoe  more.  Havmg 
obtained  a  license  from  the  English  Qovemment,  she  went 
by  aea  to  Bordeaux,  but  land^  there  in  anch  a  state  tbat 
s^e  ooutd  travel  only  by  boat  or  in  a  litter.  Her  &ther, 
in  spite  of  his  iuBrmities,  set  out  from  Montpellier  to  meet 
her ;  and  she,  with  the  impatience  whicb  is  often  the  sica 
of  approaching  death,  hastened  towards  him.  ThoH  who 
were  about  her  in  vain  implored  her  to  travel  alowly. 
She  said  that  every  hour  was  precious,  that  she  ordv  wished 
to  see  her  papa  and  to  die.  She  met  him  at  Toulouse, 
embraoed  him,  recdved  from  his  hand  the  sacred  breaii 
and  wine,  and  thanked  Ood  that  they  had  passed  one  day 
in  each  other's  society  before  they  parted  for  ever.  Bha 
died  that  night. 

It  was  some  time  before  even  the  strong  mind  of  Atter- 
bury recovered  from  this  cruel  blow.  Aa  soon  as  he  was 
himself  again  he  became  eager  for  action  and  conOict ;  for 
grief,  which  disposes  gentle  natures  to  retirement,  to  inao- 
tion,  and  to  meditation,  only  makes  restless  spirits  more 
restless.  The  Pretender,  dull  and  bitted  as  he  was,  had 
found  out  that  he  hod  not  acted  wisely  in  parting  with 
one  who,  though  a  heretif^  was,  in  abilities  and  accom- 

Etiahmenta,  the  foremost  man  of  the  •Jacobite  party.  The 
ishop  was  courted  back,  and  was  without  much  difficulty 
induced  to  return  to  Paris,  and  to  become  once  more  the 
phantom  minister  of  a  phantom  monarchy.  But  his  long 
and  troubled  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To  the  last, 
however,  his  intellect  retained  all  its  keenness  and  vigor. 
He  learned,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  banishment,  that  ha 
had  been  accused  by  Oldmixon,  as  dishonest  and  malignant 
a  scribbler  as  any  tbat  baa  been  saved  from  oblivion  by 
the  Dunciad,  of  having,  in  concert  with  other  Christ 
Churchmen,  garbled  Chirendon'a  Hilton  of  lAe  EtbtUiat. 
The  charge,  as  respected  Atterbury,  had  not  the  slightest 
fonndation ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Hatory,  and  never  saw  it  till  it  was  printed.  He  pub- 
lished a  short  vindication  of  himself,  which  is  a  model  i? 


singularty  eloquent  and  graoefiil.  It  was  impoesibla,  the 
ola  man  said,  that  he  should  write  anything  on  auch  ■ 
subject  without  Lieing  reminded  of  the  resemblance  between 
his  own  fate  and  that  of  Clarendon.  Tbej  were  the  only 
two  English  subjects  that  had  ever  been  banished  from 
their  country  and  debarred  from  all  communication  with 
their  friends  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  here  the  reaeoh 
blance  ended.  One  of  the  exilea  had  beea  so  happy  a«  to 
bear  a  chief  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  royal  hotne.  All 
Uiat  the  other  could  now  do  was  to  die  asserting  the  rights 
of  that  house  to  the  last.  A  few  weeks  after  this  letter 
was  written  Atterbury  died.  He  had  just  complied  his 
seventieth  year. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Ensland,  and  laid,  with  neat 
privacy,  under  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Only 
three  mottniera  followed  the  coffin.  No  inscription  marln 
the  grave.  That  the  epitaph  with  which  Pope  honored 
the  memory  of  his  friend  does  not  appear  on  the  walls  of 
the  ^reat  national  cemetery  is  no  subject  of  r^ret,  for 
nothing  worse  was  ever  written  by  Coltey  Cibbef. 

Tboae  who  viih  for  more  sopplite  information  abont  Atter- 
bni;  may  easily  oalleol  it  from  hit  lannon)  and  hii  sontro- 
vertlal  wvitlog*,  trom  ths  report  at  tha  pariiamaDtary  pr*M*d- 
Inp  agaUin  him,  which  wlU  be  foond  u  the  Stau  iMb  i  ban 


<y  Sra  (DtaioM  of  hii  ooTTMpandaiKM,  ediMd  by  Hr.  Nloholi, 
ud  from  ths  flnl  vttliime  of  Cfaa  Btnart  p^icra,  odiWd  b;  Mr. 
filoTBr.  A  TB17  indalgent  bat  k  tsit  Intenitiag  uoonat  of 
ItH  biihop'a  igalilioftl  oaroer  will  b<  toimd  In  Lonl  Stknbope'a 
nlmbla  Hitorj  of  Snylmut  (h.) 

ATTICA,  the  most  famous  distrii^  of  ancient  Greece,  U 
•  lri»QguI»r  piece  of  ground  projecting  in  a  eouth-easlerly 
direction  into  Che  ^gean  Sea,  the  base  line  being  formed 
br  Iha  ooDtiiiQoas  chain  of  Mounts  Cithcron  and  Fames, 
toe  apei  by  the  promoutorj  of  Bimium.     It  in  washed  oa 


Skstoh-Hap  of  AtCiu 


two  sides  bj  the  sea,  and  this  feature  seems  to  hare  given 
rise  to  the  name ;  for,  notwithsCanditig  the  unusual  letter- 
change,  'Arru^  probably  stands  for  'Auruf,  since  Strabo 
and  other  andent  writers  inform  us  that  the  country  origi- 
uJIj  bore  both  this  aame  and  that  of  'Airr^.  The  latter 
designatioD  was  frequently  used  by  the  Greeks  to  describe 
an  exiensive  tract  reaching  into  the  sea,  especiallj  wheu, 
*>  in  the  case  of  Attica  and  the  Argolic  Acte,  it  was  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  broad  base.  The  coast  is  broken  up 
into  numerous  small  bights  and  harbois,  which,  however, 
are  with  few  ezoeptions  exposed  to  the  south  wind ;  the 
irregularity  of  the  outliiui  accounts  fbr  its  great  length  in 
comparison  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  country.  The 
ntlsce  of  Attica,  as  of  the  rest  of  Greeoe,  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  between  the  mountain  chains  lie  several  plains 
of  no  great  site,  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea.  On  the  west 
its  natural  bonndarr  is  the  Corinthian  Gul^  so  that  it 
vonid  include  the  dutrict  of  Megarie ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  belbre  the  Dorian  invasion,  which  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  Megara,  the  whole  of  this  couatiy  was  po- 
litically one,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Ionian  race.  This 
is  proved  by  the  colaljln  which,  as  we  learn  from  Btrabo, 
once  stood  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  inscription,  "This  land  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia" — 


and  on  the  other,  "This  land  is 
tU  0^1  Titiaiiiiinint,  i 


\-  ■!-»(«. 


-^^  The  central  position  of  Attica  in  Greece  WM 

paiti^  one  main  cause  of  its  historical  importance. 
When  K.  O.  Muller  compares  Greece  to  a  ix>dy, 
whose  members  are  diflereot  in  form,  while  a  mutual  con- 
nection and  dependence  naturally  exist  between  them,  he 
rka  of  Attics  as  one  of  the  extremities  which  served  as 
ictive  instramenia  of  the  body  of  Greece,  and  by 
which  it  was  kept  in  constant  connection  with  other  coun- 
ttiM.    Hoice  in  part  aroM  the  maritime  character  of  its 


i,th« 

^  „  ....  *eI^ 

some  of  which  lav  within  sight  of  their  coasts,  and  from 
one  to  another  of  which  it  was  possible  to  sail  without 
losing  sight  of  land,  served  to  tempt  them  on  to  further 
enterprises.  Similarly  on  land,  the  post  it  occupied  be- 
tween Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese  materially 
iuduenced  its  relation  to  other  states,  both  in  respect  of  its 
alliances,  such  as  that  with  Thessaly,  towards  which  coun- 
was  drawn  by  mutual  hostilily  to  Bceotia,  which  lay 
between  them, — a  friendship  of  great  service  to  Athens, 
1>ecauBe  it  brought  to  her  aid  the  TbecBalian  cavalry, 
an  arm  with  which  she  herself  was  feebly  provided  ; 
and  also  in  respect  of  oBensive  combinations  of  other 
powers,  as  that  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which 
throughout  an  important  part  of  Greek  history  were 
closely  associated  in  their  politics,  through  mutual 
dread  of  their  poweriij!  neighbor. 

The  mountains  of  Altica,  which  form  its  uounlaliu 
most  characteristic  feature,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  contiuuatioa  of  that  chain  which,  starting 
from  Mount  Tymphrestus  at  the  sonthem  extremity 
of  fundus,  passes  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia  under 
the  well-known  names  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon; 
from  this  proceeds  the  range  which,  as  Ctthieron  ia 
its  western  and  Fames  in  its  eastern  portion,  separates 
Attica  from  Bceotia,  throwing  off  spun  aouthwaid  to- 
wards the  Baronic  Gulf  in  £galeos  and  Hymetlus, 
which  bound  the  plain  of  Athens.  Again,  Uie  east- 
em  extremity  of  Pames  is  joined  by  another  line  of 
bills,  which,  separating  from  Mount  (Eta,  skirts  the 
Euboic  Gulr,  and,  after  entering  Attica,  throws  up  the 
lofly  pyramid  of  Pentelicus,  overlooking  the  plam  of 
Marathon,  and  then  sinks  towards  the  sea  at  Sunium 
to  rise  once  more  in  the  outlying  islands.  Finally,  at 
the  extreme  west  of  the  whole  district,  Citheeron  is 
bent  round  at  right  angles  in  the  direction  of  the 
istlimus,  at  the  northern  approach  to  which  it  abuts 
against  the  mighty  mass  of  Mount  Qeraneia,  which 
is  interposed  between  the  Corinthian  and  the  Saronic 
GulC  The  elevation  reached  by  some  of  these  is  cod< 
siderable,  both  CithKron  and  Pames  being  about  4600 
feet,  Hymettus  3360,  and  Fentclicus  2560,  while  S4gt.- 
Iecsdoesnatri8ehigherthan1536feet  AtthepreseDt 
dav  thej  are  extremely  bare,  and  to  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  Italian  scenery,  their  severity  is  apt  at  Gist  to  be  almost 
repellent;  but  after  a  time  the  eyeia  delighted  with  the  del- 
icacy of  the  outlines,  the  minute  articulation  of  the  minor 
ridges  and  valleys,  aod  the  symmetrical  way  in  which  na- 
ture has  grouped  the  several  mountains  so  as  to  fbrtn  a 
balance  between  them,  'i'he  appearance  thus  produced  can, 
be  best  described  as  classical. 

The  soli  of  Attica  is  light  and  thin,  and  ro-  gg^_ 
quires  very  careful  agriculture  to  develop  its 
produce.  This  feature  belongs  not  only  to  the  rocky 
mountain  sides,  but  to  some  extent  also  to  the  maritime 
plains,  and  had  considerable  influence  ou  the  development 
of  the  inhabitants,  both  by  enforcing  industrious  faahits, 
and  in  leading  them  at  an  early  periwl  to  take  to  the  sea. 
Still,  the  level  ground  was  sufGciently  fertile  to  form  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  net  of  the  district,  and  this  fact  is 
represented  in  the  mythical  genealogy  of  the  early  kings, 
which  embodies  several  geographical  features.  Thus,  while 
first  we  find  (he  name  of  Actieus  or  Actvon,  who  represenla 
theoKT^  or  sea-coast,  later  on  occurs  Cranaus,  a  personification 
of  the  rocky  ground,  whence  both  Pindar  and  Aristophanes 

— I.,  .u.  — .1... J  i„    ••i-ens;  and  further  we  meet 

s  intended  to  express  the 

,  .  _,  tS  "hjjrr/iytuv),  which  presented  no  altrao- 
Lvaders,  the  permanence  of  the  same  inhabitants 
in  the  country,  whence  arose  the  claim  to  indigenonsnen 
on  which  the  Athenians  so  greatly  prided  themselves; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  richer  ground  fostered  that 
fondness  for  countir  life,  which  is  proved  by  the  enthusias- 
tic terms  in  which  it  is  always  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes, 
and  by  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Attica  at  being 
forced  to  betake  themselves  to  the  dty  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  That  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  judging  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the  soil  by 
the  aridity  which  prevails  at  the  present  day,  is  shown 
b^  the  &ct  that  cot  of  the  174  demes  into  which  Attica  wm 
divided,  at  least  one-tenth  were  named  from  trees  or  jplanttip 


eiperienoed  in  lopect  of  the 
thro  oompensftted  b;  the  finenesB  of  the  climale.  In  thU 
point  thej^  enjojad  &  great  advantage  over  their  neighbors 
the  BteoCiaiU!;  and  while  at  the  present  dsv  travellers 
speak  of  Ihe  eicessive  heat  in  aummer  and  colli 
which  the;  have  experienced  in  Bceotia,  Attica  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  mildness.  In  approaching  this  district 
[rom  the  north,  a  change  of  temperatore  is  felt  as  bood  as  a 

Kison  deacenda  from  Cithsron  or  Fames,  and  the  sea 
icie,  which  in  modem  times  is  called  i  c/iffdrrK,  or  thai 
which  Hta  towards  shore,  moderates  the  heat  in  summeri 
Both  the  Attic  comedians  and  Plato  speak  with  enthu- 
(iaam  of  their  natiTe  climate,  and  the  Snencsa  of  the  Athe- 
nian Intellect  was  attributed  to  the  clearness  of  the  Attic 
atmosphere.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  itself 
that  the  air  was  thotieht  to  be  purest  This  is  what  Eu- 
ripides refers  to  in  the  well-known  psnage  where  he  de- 
scribes theinhahitanis  as  "  ever  walking  gracefullTthroagl 
he  most  Ituainous  eether"  {Med.,  B29) ;  and  Mitlon,  wRi 
u  always  an  admirable  exponent  of  Greek  literature,  ii 
like  manner  bb/b — 

"Whsre,  on  the  Agua  ehare,  a  aity  itanda, 
Boilt  noblj,  pan  Iha  air,  and  light  the  loii,— 
Athani,  the  ejt  of  Qreeoa." 

1  Xenophon 

"e  of  Oreece — na/,  of  the  civilized  world, — because,  the 
farther  removed  persons  are  from  it,  the  severer  is  the  cold 
or  heat  Ihej  meet  with  "  I  VeeUgal.,  i.  6).  To  the  desmesa 
of  Ihe  atmosphere  must  oe  reierred  the  distinctness  with 
which  distant  objecta  can  be  discerned,  for  fmm  the  Acrop- 
olis the  lines  of  white  marble  that  streak  the  sides  of 
Pentelicus  are  visible^  and  also  the  brilliant  coloring 
which  is  BO  conspicuous  in  aD  Athenian  sunset.  Thus 
Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  "the  flood  of  fire  with  which  the 
marble  ootumoa,  the  mountains,  end  the  sea  are  all  bathed 
and  penetrated/'  "the  violet  hue  which  Hymettos  aasumea 
In  Ihe  Bveoing  sky,  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  furnace  of 
therockof  Lycabeltua,and  the  rosy  pyramio  ofPentelicus." 
And  M.  Bursian  says — "Amoogst  the  moat  beautiful  oat- 
oral  scenes  ihall  have  beheld  I  reckon  the  sight  oi'Hymet- 
Ins  from  Athens  at  sunset,  whilst  the  entire  range,  as  soon 
H  the  sun  begins  to  sink,  quivers  with  the  loveliest  rosy 
red,  which  gradually  passes  through  the  most  varied  gra- 
dations into  the  deepest  violet.  No  one  who  has  Dot  en- 
joyed this  spectacle  can  understand  the  purjnirNt  edlti 
forentit  HymeUi  of  Ovid."  This  otherwise  perfect  climate 
IS  slightl;  marred  by  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind. 
Tliis  IB  ezpreoed  on  the  Horolwium  of  Aotonius  Cyr- 
rhestes,  called  the  Temple  or  Tower  of  the  Winds,  at 
Atbensi  where  Boreas  is  represented  as  a  bearded  man  of 
alem  aspect,  thickly  clad,  and  wearing  strong  buskina;  he 
blows  into  a  conch  shell,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  as  a 
ngn  of  bis  tempeetnous  character.  This  also  explains  the 
close  connection  between  him  and  this  country  in  mytb- 
alogj,  especially  in  the  legend  of  Oritiiyia.  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Cephisua,  thus  reprewnting  the  misla  that 
rise  from  the  streams,  aiid  whom  he  carries  off  with  him 
and  makes  his  wife.  One  of  their  oSspring  is  c^led  Chione, 
or  Ihe  Bnow  Hsiden. 

„     .  When  we  tum  to  the  vegetation  of  Attica,  the 

yjjf"'  olive  first  calls  for  our  attention.  This  tree,  we 
leam  from  Herodotus  (v.  82),  was  thought  at 
one  lime  to  have  been  found  in  that  countrr  only ;  and  die 
enthuuastio  praises  of  Sophocles  ( (Ed.  Ool.,  700)  leach  db 
that  it  was  the  land  in  wnich  it  flourished  best.  Bo  great 
was  Ihe  esteem  in  which  it  was  held,  that  in  the  earlv 
legend  of  the  slru^le  between  the  gods  of  sea  and  land, 
Poseidon  and  Athena,  for  the  patmnage  of  the  country, 
the  sea-god  is  represented  as  having  to  retire  vanc(uiBhed 
before  the  giver  of  the  olive ;  and  at  a  later  period  the 
evidences  of  this  contention  were  found  in  an  ancient  olive 
tree  in  the  Acropolia,  together  with  three  holes  in  the  rock, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon,  and  to 
be  connected  with  a  salt  well  hard  by.  The  fig  also  found 
its  bvorite  horns  in  this  country,  for  Demeter  was  said  to 


the  picturesque  silvan  scenes  in  the  Baedta  of  Euripides, 
and  It  was  from  the  latter  that  the  wood  came  which  eaosed 


neighboring  deme  of 


s  fw  III 


Ifae  neight 

charcoal — the  ^vBpaiat  Ilapv^uM  of  the  Aelum^tian  «. 
Aristophanes  f  S48).  It  was  the  thynsy  slopes  of  Hymelti^ 
too,  from  which  came  Ihe  famous  Hymetlian  iii,„,j^ 
honey.  Among  the  other  products  we  must 
notice  Ihe  marble — both  that  of  Pentelicus,  which  aflbnkd 
a  material  of  unrivalled  purity  and  whitcneas  for  building 
the  Athenian  temples,  and  the  bine  marble  of  Hymettcs — 
the  traba  SymtUio!  of  Horace — which  used  to  be  trant- 
ported  to  Bome  for  the  conatmction  of  palaces.  But  the 
richest  of  all  the  sources  of  wealth  in  Attica  was  the  lilvtr 
mines  of  Laureium,  the  yield  of  which  was  so  coneidra^le 
as  to  render  silver  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  in 
Greece  so  that  "  a  silver  piece"  [tpybpiov)  was  Ihe&eek 
equivalent  term  for  money.  Hence  .flschylus  speaks  of 
the  Athenians  sa  possessing  a  "  fountain  of  silver  (Pen, 
235),  and  Aristophanes  mskea  hie  chorus  of  birds  promiia 
the  audience  that,  if  they  show  him  favor,  owls  from  lau- 
reium, is.,  silver  pieces  with  the  emblem  of  Athen%  fhall 
never  &dl  them  {Av.,  IIOS).  In  Strabo's  IJm^  thongfa  ths 
mines  had  almost  ceased  to  yield,  silver  was  obtained  in 
considerable  quantities  from  the  scorin ;  and  at  the  present 
day  a  large  amount  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  same  way, 
the  value  of  what  was  exported  in  1869  having  be^ 
£177,000  sterling.  _ 

Having  thus  noticed  the  general  features  of 
the  country.  let  us  proceed  to  exaraine  it  some-  9*°*'*' 
what  more  m  detail.  It  has  been  already  men-  ^^^ 
tioned  that  the  base  line  is  formed  by  the  chain 
of  Cithseroa  and  fames,  running  from  west  to  east;  and 
that  from  this  transverse  chains  run  southward,  dividing 
Attica  into  a  succession  of  plains.  The  weslemmost  o? 
these,  which  is  separated  from  the  innermost 
bay  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  called  the  Mare  g^ 
Alcyoninm,  by  an  offihoot  of  Cithieron,  and  ia 
bounded  on  Uie  east  by  a  ridge  which  ends  towatds  ttie 
Saronic  Qulf  in  a  strihing  two-homed  peak  called  Kerabi, 
is  the  plain  of  Megara.  It  is  only  for  geographical  piir- 
posee  Uiat  we  include  this  district  under  Attio^  for  both 
the  Dorian  race  of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  Athens,  eaosed  it  to  tie  at  perpetual  feud  with  thai 
city ;  but  its  position  as  an  outpost  for  the  Peloponnesian^ 
together  with  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been  Ionian  soil, 
sufficiently  explains  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  the  M^ariana.  The  great  importance  of  H^ara 
arose  from  its  commanding  all  the  passes  into  the  Pelopon- 
nese.  These  were  three  in  number ;  one  altmg  the  ^orca 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  makes  a  long  detour;  the  other  two  starting  from 
Hegaia,  and  paseiog,  the  aas  by  a  lofty  though  gradual 
route  over  the  ridge  of  Qeraneia,  the  other  along  the 
Saronic  Qulf,  under  the  dangerous  precipices  of  the  dciro- 
nian  roclu.  The  town  of  M^ra,  whidt  was  built  on  and 
between  two  low  bills  rising  out  of  the  plua  rather  mors 
than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  Iwd  the  command  of  both  gnlb 
by  means  of  its  two  porta— that  of  P«gn  on  the  Corinthian, 
and  that  of  Nicsa  on  the  Saronic  The  necesBitiee  of  the 
case  occasionallv  brought  the  Megarians  and  their  powetfid 
neighboiB  together ;  tor  the  former  greatly  depended  ott 
Athens  for  their  supplies,  as  we  see  from  their  Ajnished 
slate,  as  described  bv  AristophaQes  in  the  Adutmian*  (729 
teq.),  when  excluded  from  the  ports  and  markets  of  that 

To  iJie  east  of  the  plain  of  Hegara  Ilea  that 
of  El  eusis,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Ihe  ^^^ 
chain  of  Kerala,  and  on  the  other  bjr  that  of 
.£galecs,  through  a  depression  in* which  was  tlie  line  of 
the  sacred  way,   where  the   torchlight  processions  from 
Athens  used  to  descend  to  the  coast,  the  "lurightty-gteaming 
shores"  (Ao^Tddc;  /virai)  of  Sophocles  {(Bd.  OoLj  1049). 
Here  a  deep  bajr  mns  into  the  land,  opposite  to  which,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait,  which  forms  a  succession  of 
graceful  curves,  was  the  rocky  island  of  Balamis,  at  all    - 
times  an  important  possession  to  the  Athenians  on  account 
of  ila  proximity  to  their  city.    The  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  the  narrowest  part  of  this  channel,  where  the 
island  approaches  the  extremity  of  .£galeaa ;  and  it  was  ob 
the  last  declivities  of  that  mountain  that — 
■'A  kiDg  uta  pa  (be  rooky  braw 
Wbioh  look!  o'er  sea-born  Salamis.". 

n  portion  of  this  plain  was  called  the  Thriasiaa 

plain,  and  the  city  of  Eleusis  was  situated  in  the  recesaea 


oT  the  bay.  The  cout-line  of  Ibu  part,  between  the 
rnnOatrj  of  PoiudoD  at  the  isthmTu,  which  wu  originallj 
looiu^  and  Atfa^u,  b  the  priadpd  acene  of  tlie  acbt«ve- 
tusM  of  Tiieeeoa,  a  heio  who  holds  the  same  relation  to 
the  loniana  of  Greece  proper  as  Herculea  does  to  the 
Oneki  at  luge^  tu.,  that  of  beiug  the  great  author  of 
improTemenls  in  the  countiT.  la  ibis  iuatonce  bis  feats 
acta  10  describe  the  ettaMuhment  of  a  safe  mesne  of 
oommunicatioD.  On  the  isthmus  itself  he  destrojs  the 
nomter  Sinis,  the  "  mva^r,"  otherwise  called  PiCyocamptes, 
cr  Ihe  "  pine-bender,"  which  names  imply  that  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  violent  wind,  thoogb  the  l^end  grew  up 
that  be  fiutened  hii  victims  to  the  bent  branches  of  two 
pipn,  by  the  rebound  of  which  they  were  torn  in  sunder. 
His  next  exploit  is  near  Crommyon,  where  he  destroys  a 
wild  sow,  called  I^uea,  or  "  the  dusk^,"  which  probably 
Bans  that  he  checked  a  torrent,  since  violent  water- 
courses are  often  represented  by  that  animal  in  Greek 
m^lhologr.  Then  follows  the  struf^te  with  the  brigand 
Boron,  who  siexiGes  the  dangerous  wind,  which  blows  with 
•Dch  Tiolenoe  in  this  district  that  at  Athens  the  north-west 
wind  received  the  name  of  Sciron  from  the  neighboring 
Scironian  rocks ;  the  pass,  which  skirts  the  sea  at  the  base 
of  the  clifik  is  now  known  by  the  Ll-omened  title  of  Eske 
Scali,  and  is  still  r^arded  as  a  perilous  transit.  Finally, 
between  Eleusis  and  Athens,  Theseus  overcomes  Procnist^ 
or  "  the  racker,"  who  apparently  represents  the  dangers  of 
the  ps»  between  Eleuais  and  Athens,  now  called  Daphne  ; 
lor  the  ri^  of  Meant  .^kaleos  hard  by  was  in  ancient 
times  oilleaCorydaUuB,  and  this,  we  are  told  by  Diodorua 
(It.  &9),  was  the  scene  ot  the  contesL 

Next  in  order  to  the  plain  of  Eleusis  came 
^^^^^  that  of  Athens,  which  is  the  most  extennive  of 
all,  reaching  from  the  foot  of  Pamea  to  the  sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  iCgaleoH,  and  on  the  east  by 
Hytaettuj.  Its  most  ccnspicuous  feature  is  the  broad  tine 
of  dark  greem  along  its  weetem  side,  formed  by  the  olive- 
groTCs  of  Colonus  and  the  gsfdens  of  the  Academns, 
which  owe  their  fertility  to  llie  waters  of  the  Cephisus, 
hj  which  they  are  irrigated.  This  river  is  fed  by  copious 
aources  on  the  side  of  Mount  Pamen,  and  thns,  unlike  the 
other  rivers  of  Attica,  has  a  constant  supply  of  water ; 
but  it  does  not  reach  l^e  sea,  nor  did  it  apparently  in  clas- 
sical times,  having  been  diverted,  then  as  now,  into  the 
neighboring  plantations;  for  this  is  wtiat  Sophocles  means 
when  he  speaks  of  "the  sleepless  fountains  of  Cephisus, 
which  stray  forth  from  their  channels"  ((Ed.  QJ.,  685  «eg.). 
The  position  of  Colonus  itself  is  marked  by  two  1:are 
knoilt  of  light-colored  earth,  which  caused  the  poet  in 
the  same  chorus  to  apply  the  epithet  "while"  [apyiTa)  to 
(hat  place.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  runs  Ihe 
other  river,  the  Iliseus,  which  rises  from  a  beautiful  fouD- 
IsJQ  in  Mount  Hymettus,  and  skirls  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  dty  of  Athens ;  but  this,  notwithstanding  its  celeb- 
rity, is  a  mere  brook,  which  stands  in  pooU  a  Ki^ot  P*^ 
of  the  year,  and  in  summer  is  completely  dry.  The  situa- 
tion of  Athens  relatively  to  the  sarrounding  objects  is 
angularly  harmonious ;  for,  while  it  {brms  a  central  point, 
•D  as  to  be  the  eye  of  the  plain,  and  while  the  allar-rock 
of  the  Acropolis  and  the  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
are  conspicuous  from  every  point  of  view,  there  is  no  such 
exadnn  in  its  position  as  to  give  formality,  since  it  is 
nearer  to  the  sea  than  to  Pames,  and  nearer  lo  Hymettus 
than  to  .AVaieoB.  The  most  slnkins  summit  in  the  neigh- 
liMhDodof  the  city  is  that  of  Lycaoettua,  now  Mount  St. 
Oeorg^  on  the  north-eastern  side ;  and  tbe  variety  is  still 
farther  increasecl  b^  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  which 
it  ibniis  for  some  distance  northwards  through  the  plain. 
Three  roads  lead  to  Athens  from  Ihe  Bi£otiaii  frontier  over 
the  intervening  mountain  barrier — thu  eastemmoat  over 
Ptnws,  from  Delium  and  Oropus  by  Deceleia,  which  was 
the  usnal  route  of  the  invading  X.acediemonians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  the  westernmost  over  Cithnroo, 
by  the  pass  of  Drycecephahe,  or  the  "Oakbeads,"  leading 
from  Thebes  by  Plalna  to  Eleusis,  and  so  lo  Athens, 
which  we  hear  of  in  connection  with  tbe  battle  of  Platrai, 
and  with  the  escape  of  the  Platsana  at  the  time  of  the 
mse  of  that  dty  in  tbe  Peloponnesian  War;  the  third, 
Bidiiray  between  the  two,  by  the  pass  of  Phyle,  near  the 
*u>unil  of  which,  on  a  rugged  height  overlooking  the 
Alheoian  plain,  is  the  fort  occupied  by  Thraaybulus  in  the 
days  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  On  the  sea-coast  lo  the  south- 
West  of  Athttis  rises  the  hill  of  Munyohiii,  a  mass  of  rocky 


gronnd,  fbrming  the  acropolis  of  the  town  of  Pineeiw, 
which  was  once  separated  from  the  mainland ;  for  Strt^ 
[i.  3,  j  18]  spetiki  of  it  as  having  been  formerly  an  island. 
On  one  side  of  this,  towards  HymeUos,  lay  the  open  road- 
stead of  Phalenim,  on  the  other  the  harbor  of  Pineeus,  • 
completely  land-locked  inlet,  safe,  deep,  and  spadons,  the 
approach  to  which  was  still  further  narrowed  hv  molest 
The  eastern  side  of  the  hill  was  farther  indented  by  two 
smalL  but  commodious  havens,  which  were  respectivdy 
called  Zea  and  Munychia. 

The  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Athens  is  formed  by  the  graceful  pyramid  of  JJSS?" 
Pentelicus,  which  recdved  its  name  from  the 
deme  uf  Pentele  at  its  fool,  but  was  far  more  commonly 
known  as  Brilessus,  in  andent  times.  This  toountaia  did 
not  form  a  continuous  chain  with  Hymettus,  for  between 
them  intervenes  a  level  space  of  ground  two  miles  in  width, 
which  formed  tlie  entrance  to  the  Mesogtea,  an  elevated 
nndulating  pltun  ih  the  midst  of  the  uountains,  reaching 
nearly  to  Sunium.  At  the  extremity  of  Hymettus,  wbera 
it  projects  into  tbe  Saronic  Oulf,  was  the  promoalory  of 
Zoster,  or  "the  Girdle,"  which  was  so  called  because  it 
girdles  and  prolecte  the  neighiraring  harbor;  bat  in  con- 
sequence of  the  name,  a  legend  was  attached  to  it,  to  the 
effect  that  Lalona  had  loosel  her  girdle  there.  From  this 
promontory  to  Sunium  there  runs  a  lower  line  of  moun- 
tains, and  between  these  and  the  sea  a  fertile  strip  of  land 
intervenes,  which  was  called  the  Paralia.  Beyond  So- 
nium,'  on  the  eastern  coast,  were  two  safe  porl^  that  of 
Thoricus,  which  is  defended  by  the  island  of  Helena 
forming  a  natural  breakwaler  in  ftvnt  of  it,  and  that  01 
Prasi^  now  called  Porto  Baphti,  or  "the  Tailor,"  from  ■ 
Blaine  at  the  entrance  to  which  the  natives  liave  given  that 
name.  But  it  still  remains  to  mention  tbe  most  famous 
spot  of  ground  in  Attica,  the  little  plain  of  Marathon, 
which  lay  in  the  north-east  corner,  encircled  on  three  sides 
by  Pames  and  Pentdicus,  while  the  fourth  faces  the  sea 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Eubiea.  It  was  on  the  mounlaia 
slopes  that  Ihe  Greeks  were  stationed,  while  the  Persians 
wiUi  their  ships  occupied  the  coast;  aod  on  tbe  two  sides 
the  marshes  may  still  be  traced  by  which  tlie  movements 
of  the  invader's  host  were  impeded.  The  mound,  which 
at  once  attracts  the  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  level  plain,  is 

Erobably  the  burial-place  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  lbs 
ittle.  The  bay  in  front  is  sheltered  by  ICubcea,  and  is 
still  more  protected  from  the  north  by  a  projecting  tongas 
of  lantL  called  Cynosura.  The  mountaias  in  the  ndgh- 
borhood  were  the  seat  of  one  of  the  political  parties  in 
Attica,  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii,  who,  being  poor  monn- 
taineers,  and  having  nothing  to  lose,  were  the  prindpal 
advocates  of  change ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  Pediei^ 
or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  being  wealthy  landholders, 
formed  the  strong  conservative  etemeni,  and  the  Farali,  or 
occupants  of  Ihe  sea-coast,  representing  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, held  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two. 
Finally,  there  was  one  district  of  Attica,  that  iajr  without 
its  natural  boundaries,  the  territory  of  Oropos,  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  Bceoda,  as  it  was  dtualed  to  the  north 
of  Parnea ;  but  on  this  the  Athenians  always  endeavored 
to  retain  a  Grm  bold,  because  it  &dlila(ed  thdr  communi 
cations  with  Euboso.  The  command  of  that  island  was  ot 
the  utmuet  importance  to  tbem;  for,  if  .£ginacould  ri^tly 
be  called  "  the  eyesore  of  the  Piraeus,"  Eubtsa  was  quite  as 
truly  a  [horn  in  tbe  side  of  Allica;  for  we  learn  from  Ds- 
moathenes  {Be  Cor.,  p.  307)  that  at  one  period  the  pirates 
that  made  it  their  headijuartets  so  infeBteo.  the  neighooring 
sea  as  lo  prevent  all  navigation. 

Of  the  condition  of  Allies  in  mediaeval  and 
modem  times  little  need  be  said,  for  it  has  fol;  „^uoa 
lowed  for  the  moat  part  the  fortunes  of  Athens. 
The  population,  however,  has  undergone  a  great  cliangck 
Independently  of  tbe  larse  admixture  of  Slavonic  blood 
that  has  aSecIed  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  generally,  by 
the  immigration  of  Albanian  colonists,  who  now  occupy  k 
great  part  of  llie  country.  The  moat  important  of  the 
classical  ruins  tliat  remain  ouldde  Athens  are  Ihoee  of  the 
t«mpte  of  Athena  at  Sunium,  which  form  a  conspicaoos 
object  as  tliey  surmount  the  headland,  and  gave  rise  to  th« 
name  which  it  bor&  until  laldy,  of  Cape  ColonaK;'it  is 
in  the  Doric  style,  of  white  marble,  aod  13  columns  of  the 
temple  and  a  pilaster  are  now  standing.  At  Eleusis  the 
foundations  of  Che  propyUxa  of  the  great  temple  of  Demeter 
and  other  buildings  have  been  laid  bare  by  excavation ;  at 
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ThoriciM  there  ara  Temains  of  an  ancient  theatre ;  and  at 
BhunnoB,  northward  from  Marathon,  at  a  little  diatance 
from  the  sea,  are  the  basements  and  some  of  the  columns 
of  two  templea  in  the  Bome  encloiore,  vhich  were  dedicated 
to  Nemesis  and  Themis.  {b.  p.  t.) 

ATTICD8,  TiTDB  PoHFOnirs,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  w«s 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  during  the  period  of  the 
decline  and  fail  of  the  Roman  repnblic  Hia  life  givee  an 
admirable  picture  of  the  clasital  man  of  culture,  who, 
withdrawing  from  the  stir  of  political  affairs,  devoted 
himself  to  llterar;  and  artistic  puisuita.  He  was  bom  at 
Borne  109  b.o.,  and  wis  thus  three  years  older  than  Cicero, 
aloDg  with  whora  he  and  the  younger  MariuB  were  educated. 
His  fiiinilj  is  said  to  have  been  of  noble  and  ancient 
descent ;  ms  lather  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  sad 
was  Tery  wealthy.  When  Fomponius  (who  afterwards 
received  the  sumame  Atticus,  on  account  of  his  long  Ksi- 
dence  at  Athens,  and  his  intimate  acquainbuice  witti  Greek 
literature)  was  still  a  young  man,  his, father  died,  and  he 
at  once  look  the  prudent  resolution  of  tranEferring  hioiseir 
and  his  fortune  to  Athens,  in  order  to  escape  the  dangers 
of  the  dvil  war,  in  which  he  might  have  been  involved 
tbroogh  hit  coanection  with  the  murdered  tribune  Sulpicius 
Bofbs.  Here,  in  recrement,  he  cootrived  to  keep  himself 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  &ctiun,  while  preserving 
MeDdly  relations  wiUi  all  parties.  Sulla,  who  urged  him 
to  come  to  Borne  and  join  his  party,  took  no  oflence  at  his 
refosal,  but  treated  him  with  marked  kindness.  He 
aisisted  the  younger  Marius  and  Brutus  with  money  when 
they  were  fleeing  from  their  eoemies,  and  remained  on  the 
moat  cordial  terms  with  Cosar  and  Pompey,  Antony  and 
Octaidanus.  His  most  intimate  friend,  however,  was  Cicero, 
whose  corrcapoodenoe  with  him  eiteuded  over  many  Team, 
and  who  seems  to  have  foimd  his  prudent  counsel  and 
sympathy  a  remedy  for  all  his  man^  troubles.  His  private 
life  wss  tranquil  and  happy.  He  did  not  marry  till  ne  was 
53  yean  of  a^  and  bis  only  child  became  tbe  wife  of 
Vipsanins  Agnppa,  the  distinguished  minister  of  Augustus. 
His  large  fortune  was  increased  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
L.  CsciljUB^ho  bequeiathed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  his 
proper^.  He  formed  a  large  Hbiaiy  at  Athens,  and  kept 
BSlaff  of  slaves  engaged  in  making  copies  of  valuable  works. 
He  probably  derived  considerable  profits  from  the  sale  of 
these  books.  In  32  B.C.  he  was  seized  with  an  illness 
believed  to  be  incurable.  He  resolved  not  to  protract  a 
painful  and  hopeless  stru^le,  and  died  after  five  days  of 
TOluntory  starvation.  As  might  have  been  expelled  from 
his  easy  temper  and  equable  disposidou,  AtUcus  professed 
a  mild  Epicureanism,  but  phrlosophical  problems,  as  such, 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  interest  for  him ;  he  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  literature.  Of  his  writings  none  are 
extant,  but  we  hare  notices  of  twix  one  a  Greek  history  of 
CSceros  consulship,  the  other,  in  Latin,  on  Roman  annals, 
a  sul^ect  to  wbidi  he  had  given  much  attention.  This 
work  was  highly  commended  for  its  minute  exactnes, 
dirooolitfical  sccnracy,  and  simple  style. 

ATTICUS  HEEODES,  Tibebtob  GiAUDrog,  a  very 
wealthy  dticcn  of  Athens,  wus  bom  about  104  a.o.  His 
nandnther's  estates  had  been  oonfiscated  for  treachet^,  but 
3ie  fortnnes  c^  the  family  had  been  restored  by  the 
discovery  in  his  father's  house  of  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  which  the  Emperor  Nerva  permitted  them  to  retain. 
This  great  wealth  Herodes  afterwords  increased  by  his 
marriage.  He  received  a  careful  education  under  (he  most 
distinguished  masters  of  the  ^me,  and  specially  devoted 
hims^f  to  the  Mndy  of  oratory,  to  excel  in  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  mlii^;  motive  of  his  life.  While  very  young 
he  delivered  a  speech  before  one  of  the  emperors ;  but  it 
was  so  ill  received  that  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  throwing  himself  into  the  Danube.  He  ultimately 
attained  to  great  celebrity  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Among  his  pupils  were  Marcus  Aureliua  and 
Lucius  Verus.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Antonines, 
urticularly  by  Aurelios,  and  received  many  marks  of 
favor,  Bmons  others  the  archonship  at  Athens  and  the 
conrolatc  at  Borne.  Atticus  is  prindpally  celebrated,  how- 
eve^  for  the  vast  sums  he  expended  on  public  purposes. 
He  bnilt  at  Athens  a  neat  race-eourse  of  marble  from  Pen- 
telicQi,  and  a  splendQ  mnsical  theatre,  called  the  Odeum. 
At  Corinth  he  built  a  theatre,  at  Delphi  a  stadium,  at 
Thermopyln  hot  baths,  at  Canusium  in  Italy  an  aqueduct. 
He  even  contemplated  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
ot  Cotinlh,  but  It  is  said  did  not  da/e  to  carry  ont  his  plan 


because  the  same  thing  had  been  unraccessAilly  attoupled 
before  hj  the  Emperor  Nero.  Haoy  of  the  partially 
rained  dties  of  Greece  were  restored  bv  Attictu,  and 
numerous  inscriptions  testify  tfadr  gratitude  to  their  bene> 
fiidor.  Hia  wealth,  and,  it  is  reported,  some  dissgreeraeol 
with  tegard  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  his  Mher's  wil^ 
roused  up  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians  against  him.  Ht 
withdrew  from  Athens,  and  resided  at  his  villa  near 
Marathon,  where  he  died  about  ISO  A.D.  None  of  hit 
wrtUngs  are  eitaoL 

ATTILA,  or  Etzel,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Hnns,  soi^ 
named  the  "  Fe»r  of  the  World,"  or  the  "  Scourge  of  God," 
was  bom  probably  about  406  A.n.  His  father  Mundiuk 
king  of  the  Hun^  was  succeeded  by  bis  brothers  Octar  and 
Rhu&s ;  aod  on  the  death  of  Rhnas,  in  434,  Attila  and  hit 
brother  Bleda  together  ascended  the  throne.  They  mied 
not  only  over  the  Huns,  but  over  nearly  all  the  trib4  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Bea;  under  their  banoert 
fought  Ostrogoths,  Gepids,  Alani,  Hemli,  and  many  other 
Teutonic  peoples.  Their  dominions  are  said  to  have 
extended  from  (ho  Rhine  to  the  frootiera  of  China. 
Attila  was  superstitiously  reverenced  by  his  countiymtnj 
he  was  said  to  jtoeseas  the  Iron  sword  of  the  war-god,  Han, 
and  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  man-chUd  bom  it 
Engaddi,  who  was  destined  to  mle  over  the  whole  «orl4 
In  441  and  442  the  brothers  ravaged  Thrace  and  Illyiii, 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  three  great 
battles,  and  penetrated  as  Ikr  as  Thermopyls.  Peace  «m 
made  on  the  Romans  agreeing  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute; 
About  this  time  Attila  contrived  (o  make  away  wilh  his 
brother  Bleda,  and  thus  secured  undivided  snpremsCT. 
In  445  and  the  following  years,  he  again  dii«ct^  lus 
attacks  against  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  laid  waste  (he 
whole  country  roimd  Constantinople.  Nowhere  did  h« 
meet  with  resistance  save  from  the  brave  little  (own  of 
AdmuB.  The  empire  seemed  about  to  succumb,  when 
Theodosiua  entered  into  negoUations  and  made  (enui  with 
his  conqueror.  While  matters  were  bdng  arranged,  a  plot 
was  laid  to  assassinate  AtUla,  in  which  the  emperor  wis 
implicated.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the 
barbarian  upbraided  the  Christian  monarch  with  his  want 
of  honor  and  manly  courage.  Theodosius  died  soon  »&a, 
and  hia  successor,  Harcian,  returned  a  firm  refusal  to 
Attila's  demands  for  tribute.  War  seemed  inevitable;  but 
at  this  time  the  attention  of  the  Hun  was  drawn  to  &» 
Western  Empire.  It  is  said  that  the  Princes  Honoria, 
sister  of  VaJentinian,  tired  of  her  life  of  enforced  celibuy. 


probable,  however,  that  he  merely  used  this  as  a  pretex^ 
and  lliaC  his  real  designs  were  more  comprehensive.  He 
evidently  thought  it  a  &vorable  opportunity  for  (airing 
advantage  of  the  enmity  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Visigotlis;  and  to  this  plan  he  was  also  induced  by  the 
proposals  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  offered  to 
anite  wiih  bim  against  hts  rival,  Tbeodoric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  In  451  Attila  aBsembled  his  forces,  it  is 
said  700,000  strong,  led  them  through  the  centre  of  Ge> 


Bun;undianB,  and  pushed  on  through  the  heart  of  OsoL 
until  his  centre  was  checked  by  the  valiant  resistance  offered 
by  Orleans.  Meanwhile,  Thmdoric  and  AStius,  the  Roman 
general,  had  collected  and  united  their  Jbrces,  and  marching 
with  all  speed,  arrived  in  time  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
Attila  retreated  to  a  position  in  the  plun  of  Chalons,  and 
there  concentrated  his  forces  for  a  great  engagemsnt.  A 
tremendous  battle  ensned — one  of  the  moat  gigantic  as 
welt  as  most  Important  contests  recorded  in  history.  Tbe 
Romans,  who  formed  one  wing,  were  driven  back,  and 
although  they  kept  tf^ether,  and  at  nightfall  retired  to 
the  camp  of  the  yisigoths,  Aetius  had  given  up  the  day  as 
Icet.  The  Visigoths,  who  were  on  the  other  wing,  bad 
also  been  repul^,  and  were  disconntged  by  the  aill  of 
their  leader  Tbeodoric  But  the  fortune  of  the  div  wai 
changed  by  the  impetuous  bravery  of  Thoriamand,  l1i«o4> 
one's  son,  who,  burning  to  avenge  his  father's  fall,  led  on 
the  infuriated  Viaigoihs,  and  drove  Attila  back  to  his  csmjk 
He  even  penetrated  into  the  tbrtificalloiM,  bat  was  wwinded 
and  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  his  followers  with  difficulty 
carried  him  off.  Next  day,  Attila  remuned  In  his  tamp  in 
expectatiiHi  of  an  attack,  and  haviiw  thrown  ail  his  baggage 
into  a  gigantic  ^e  in  tue  centre  of  the  camp  lobe  banM» 
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m  CHii  of  defeat,  RMlved  to  sell  his  life  dearlv.  But  no 
■Hack  WM  made  ■  for  ThoriEmund  vas  penuKilea  bj  ASlius 
lo  niuDh  to  Tonloose  in  order  to  obtain  his  hlhers  kiDg- 
dooi.  Attila  wu  thus  enabled  to  retire  in  perfect  securitj. 
Nat  jear  he  poared  hig  forces  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps,  ud  l»id  waste  the  whole  noHfa  of  Italy,  Rome 
itself  Bcemed  likely  Co  fail  before  the  invader,  when  his 
<Mine  ms  srroled  bj  an  embassy  headed  by  Pope  Leo. 
Atdia  at  ODoe  viUidrew  from  Italy,  bat  the  modve  which 
led  him  to  act  Ihna  h  not  ktkovn.  At  the  time  his  retreat 
was  ascribed  to  a  miraculous  into^Knitlon  of  Providence, 
Peter  and  E^l  having  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns 
along  witl)  the  embawy.  The  whole  matter  is  isther 
obscore:  and  scarcely  more  credible  is  the  story  told  by 
Jmumiea  that  Attila  invaded  Osul  a  aecoad  time  HJid  was 
oompletely  defeated  by  Tborismand.  No  other  historian 
neotions  this  circumstance.  In  the  year  453,  Attila  died 
ftam  the  btmting  of  a  blood-vessel  on  the  nielit  of  his  mar- 
riage with  a  beautiful  Oothic  maiden,  called  Ildiko,  or 

Wdt.    He  was 

tad  lamoitation. 

ruled  broke  np  immediately  after  hia  death, 

bdng  powerful  enough  to  seiie  the  Eupremacy.     In  person 

Al^  ts  deeciibed  as  haviug_  been  of  true  Unniush  tyro, 

jhort,  but  strongly  made,  with  a  large  head^  flat,  wide- 


m  mibtanr  exercises. 

ATTOCK,  a  town  and  fort  of  Britisb  India,  ii 
PaiuAb,  gitnaled  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  S3° 
U'  N.  lat,  and  72°  W  E.  long.  The  place  is  both  of 
political  and  commercial  importance,  as  the  Indus  is  here 
cnaaed  by  the  military  and  trade  route  through  the 
Khaibar  Pass  into  Afghinist^  Alexander  the  Great, 
Tamerlane,  and  Nidir  Shth,  are  believed  to  have  suc- 
cessively craned  the  Indus  at  or  about  this  spot  in  their 
rcspectire  invasions  of  India.  The  river  runs  past  Atlock 
in  a  deep  rapid  channel  about  200  yaids  broad,  but  is 
eaaily  eroased  in  boats  or  on  inflated  skins  of  oXen.  A 
bridge  of  boats  is  maintained  for  a  cooBiderabte  part  of 
the  year,  bnt  withdrawn  in  the  summer  as  soon  as  the 
melting  of  the  anows  in  the  northern  moui 
it.  The  fort  of  Attock  was  built  by  the  emperai 
in  1661,  on  a  low  hillock  beside  the  river.  The  w 
of  polished  alone,  and  the  whole 
but  6'om  a  tnililary  point  of  view  it  is  of  tittle  importance, 


r  Akbar 
waits 


being  commanded  by  a  hill,  from  which  it  is  divided  only 
by  a  ravine.  The  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance, 
Imt  haa  now  Mien  into  decay.  On  the  oppoute  side  of 
tlie  river  is  the  village  of  KhairibAd,  with  a  fort,  also 
erected  by  Akbar  according  to  some,  or  by  Nidir  Shih 
acooidins  to  others. 

AIT^NEY,  in  Eagluh  Lok,  si^ifiee,  in 
sense,  any  substitute  or  agent  appointed  to  a 
tarn,  stead,  or  place  of  another.  The  term  ii  .  .  .  _ 
mmly  confined  to  a  clsss  of  qualified  agents  who  undertake 
the  conduct  of  legal  proceedings  for  their  clients.  By  the 
common  law  the  actual  presence  of  the  parties  to  a  suit 
WMCOoaideied  indispensable,  bnt  the  privilege  of  appearing 


by  attorney  was  conceded  in  certain  cases  by  special  dis- 
peoMtion,  until  the  etalate  of  Herton  and  sufaaai^uent 
enactments  made  it  competent  for  Iwth  parties  in  all  judi- 
dal  proceedings  to  appear  by  attorney.  Solicitors  appear 
to  have  been  at  first  distinguished  from  attorneys,  as  not 
having  the  attorney's  power  to  bind  their  principals,  but 
latterly  the  distinction  has  been  between  attorneys  as  the 

rts  formally  appointed  in  actions  at  law,  and  solicitors 
take  care  of  proceedings  in  Parliament,  Chancery,  Privy 
Coancil,  Ac  In  practice,  however,  and  in  ordinary  lan- 
roage,  the  terms  are  synonymous.  Regulations  r^arding 
Uie  qnalification  of  atiomeys  are  found  as  far  back  as  the 
20  Edward  I,  which  required  the  judges  to  select  in  each 
county  the  most  learned  and  able  attorneys  and  apprentices 
to  do  service  in  the  courts.  By  the  6  and  7  VicL  c  73, 
and  other  statates,  the  qualificalions  neceesary  for  admis- 
sira  on  the  rolls  of  attorneys  and  soliciton  aro :— ^Ist,  The 
due  execution  of  a  proper  contract  in  writing  with  some 
practising  attorney  or  solicitor  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
or  of  thrM  years  if  the  derk  be  a  gnuiuate  of  the  unive: 
ties  of  Oxibrd.  Cambrid^  Dublin,  London,  or  Durham, 
of  the  QuBKi  s  tJniveraity,  Ireland,  or  if  he  have  been  a 
mentber  of  the  iMjr,  a  writar  to  the  signet,  a  solicitor  before 
lo  conrts  in  Scotland,  or  lor  ten  vears  bona 


managing  clerk  to  an 
stamp  duty  on  snch  o  .  .^ 

r^istry  or  enrolment  of  the  contract  within  six  calendar 
months;  4tfa,  Actual  service  for  the  prescribed  period  in 
the  proper  business  of  an  attoraer  and  solidCor;  but  one 
year  may  be  served  with  the  London  agent,  and,  where  the 
service  is  for  five  years,  another  year  with  a  barrister  or 
certificated  special  pleader ;  6th,  Dne  notices  of  the  applica- 
tion to  be  admitted ;  6th,  Fitness  and  capacity  ascertained 
upon  ezsminstion,  and  certified  bv  the  examiners;  7th, 
Talcing  the  prescriljed  oaths,  and  being  admitted  ana 
enrolled  ;  9th,  The  certificate  of  the  r^istrar  of  attorneys 
that  he  is  duly  enrolled,  and  the  stamped  certificate  of  ibe 
annual  payment  of  th 
any  of  the  superior  o( 
to  practise  in  any  of  the  courts  ii 
right  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus.  They  may  act  as 
advocates  in  certain  of  the  inferior  courts,  donveyancing, 
formerly  considered  the  exclusive  business  of  the  bar,  is 
now  often  performed  by  atiomeys.  Barristers  are  nnder- 
Btood  to  require  the  intervention  of  an  attorney  in  all  cases 
that  come  before  them  professionally,  although  in  criminal 
cases  the  prisoner  not  unfreqnently  engages  a  counsel 
direcUy  by  giving  him  a  fee  in  open  oonrt.  The  relation 
of  sttomey  and  client  disqualifies  the  former  from  dealing 
with  his  client  on  his  own  oehalf,  while  it  gives  him  a  lien, 
on  professional  services,  over  the  deeds,  Ac,  of  the  client 
in  his  possession.  An  attorney  may  be  struck  off  the  rolls 
for  professional  or  other  misconduct,  on  application  by 
counsel  at  the  instance  of  an  injured  ^>rty,  or,  as  the  case 
^nerally  is,  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  as  represent- 
ing the  profeaion. 

A  lelUr  or  fxneer  ef  AUontg  is  an  authority  under  hand 
and  seal,  empowering  the  person  named  therein  to  do  some 
ad  on  behalf  of  the  principal,  which  otherwise  could  only 
be  done  by  the  principal  himselfi  It  expires  with  death  of 
the  principal,  and  is  revocable  at  his  wil^  unless  it  has  been 
^ven  for  a  valuable  consideration.  A  warrant  of  AUomejf 
13  an  authority  to  one  or  more  attomi^B  to  appear  for  the 
party  executJog  it,  in  a  court  of  record,  at  the  suit  of  the 
person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  given,  and  to  suffer  judg- 
ment summarily  to  paaa  in  his  favor.  It  is  usually  given 
as  a  security  to  creditors  for  the  summary  recovery  of 
money  lent,  or  sums  certain,  but  may  be  used  in  other 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  Uie  chief  Uw  'officer  ap- 
pointed to  mans^  all  the  legal  affairs  and  suits  in  which 
the  Crown  is  interested.  He  is  appointed  by  patent, 
authorizing  him  to  hold  office  during  the  Queen'g  pleasure- 
He  is  ex  officio  the  leader  of  the  bar,  and  only  counsel  of 
the  highest  eminence  are  appointed  to  the  office,  Tlie 
royal  mandate  of  14lh  December,  1814,  gives  him  prece- 
dence in  all  the  courts,  and  it  is  now'settled  thst  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords  he  haa  precedence  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
even  in  Scotch  appeals.  He  is  a  necessary  parly  to  all 
piTKieediiigs  afiecting  the  Crown,  and  has  extensive  powers 
of  controfin  matters  relatingto  charities,  lunatics'  estates. 
criminal  prosecutions,  Ac  His  assistant,  also  appointed 
by  patent,  is  the  Solicitor-Ueneral,  who  has  fntl  power  to 
act  in  the  absence  of  his  principal,  and  by  almost  inva- 
riable usage  succeeds  to  his  office  when  it  becomes  vacant. 
The  income  attached  to  these  offices  has  hitherto  been  de- 
rived in  great  part  from  foes  on  patents  for  inventions,  but 
by  a  recent  arrangement  the  Attorney-General  and  Solici- 
tor-General receive  a  salary  of  £7000  and  £6000  respect- 
ively, exclusive  of  such  fees  as  they  may  receive  for  any 
litigious  business  they   may  conduct  on   behalf   of  the 

ATTRACTION.  That  the  different  parts  of  a  material 
system  influence  each  other's  motions  is  a  matter  of  duly 
observation.  In  some  cases  we  cannot  discover  any  ma- 
terial connection  extending  from  the  one  body  to  the 
other.  We  call  these  cases  of  action  at  a  distance,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  thoae  in  which  we  can  trace  a  con- 
tinnoua  material  bond  of  union  between  the  bodies.  The 
mutual  action  between  two  bodies  is  called  stress.  When 
the  mutual  action  tends  lo  bring  the  bodies  nearer,  or  lo 
prevent  them  from  separating,  it  is  called  tension  or  attrac- 
tion. When  it  tends  to  separate  the  bodies,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  spproachinc,  it  is  called  pressure  or  repulsion. 
The  names  tension  anapressnre  are  used  when  the  action 
is  seen  to  take  place  through  a  medium.  Attraction  and 
repulsion  are  rcscr 


ATnucrioN. 


The  configuration  of  &  material  ejateta  e»a  »iwajs  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  muliMl  distances  of  the  partt  of 
the  HjBlem.  Any  change  of  configuration  muat  alter  one 
or  more  of  thcw  distances.  Hence  the  force  which  pro- 
duoes  or  reaista  such  a  change  maj  be  resolved  into  attrac- 
tions or  repulsions  between  those  potts  of  Che  BjBtem  whose 
distance  is  altered. 

There   has   been  a  great  deal  of  speculad<  .   .    _ 

caoee  of  such  forces,  one  of  them,  namely,  the  pressure 
iu>i_^n   k~iii_  :»  "onlaot,  being  supposed  to  be  more 
*  iod  of  stress.    Man; 


between   bodiea  in  < 


r  other  kind 


apparent  attraction  and  repulsion  at  a  diata 

of  pressure.    At  one  ^me  the  poaaibility  of 

distance  was  supposed  to  be  refuted  hy  asserting  that  a 
bodj  cannot  act  wbere  it  is  nol,  and  that  therefore  all 
acdon  between  different  portions  of  mailer  must  be  bjr 
direct  contact  To  this  it  was  replied  that  wo  have  no  evi- 
.  dence  that  real  contact  ever  takes  place  between  two  bodies, 
and  that,  in  fact,  when  bodiea  are  pressed  aguinst  each  other 
and  in  apparent  contact,  we  ma;  sometimes  actually  mea- 
sure the  distance  between  them,  as  when  one  piece  of  glass 
is  laid  on  another,  in  which  case  a  considerable  pressure 
most  be  applied  to  bring  the  surfaces  near  enough  to  show 
the  black  spot  of  Newton's  rings,  which  indicates  a  distance 
of  about  a  ten  thousandth  of  a  mitUmetre.  If,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  of  action  at  a  distance,  we  imagine  a 
material  medium  through  which  the  action  is  transmitted, 
all  that  we  have  done  is  to  substitute  for  a  single  action  at 
A  great  distance  a  seKes  of  actions  at  smaller  distances  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  medium,  so  that  we  caanot  evea  thus 
get  rid  of  action  at  a  distance. 

The  Btudjr  of  the  mutual  action  between  the  parts  of  a 
material  system  has,  in  modem  times,  been  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  energy  of  the 


It  depends  on  the  present  configuiatioa  aad 
motion  of  the  system,  and  not  on  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
system  has  acquired  that  configuration  and  motion.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  energy  of  the 
system  depends  on  its  configuration  and  motion,  is  safficienl 
to  determine  all  the  forces  acting  between  the  parla  of  the 
ayslem.  For  instance,  if  the  system  cousisls  of  two  bodies, 
and  if  the  energy  depends  on  the  distance  l>etveen  them, 
then  if  the  energy  increases  when  the  distance  iucreases, 
tliere  must  be  attraction  between  the  bodies,  and  if  the 
energy  diminishes  when  the  distance  incresses,  there  must 
be  repulsion  between  them.  In  the  case  of  two  gravitating 
masses  m  and  m'  at  a  distance  r,  the  part  of  the  energy 
which  depends  on  r  is ■     We  may  therefbra  express 

the  fact  that  there  is  attraction  between  the  two  bodies 
fay  saying  that  the  energy  of  the  system  consisting  of  the 
two  bodies  increases  when  their  distance  increases.  The 
question,  therefore.  Why  do  the  two  bodies  attract  each 
other?  may  be  expressed  in  a  difierent  form.  Why 
does  (he  energy  of  the  system  increase  when  the  distance 
? 


..  e  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  scdentific  or  science- 
producing  Talue  of  the  efibrts  made  to  answer  these  old 
standing  questions  is  not  to  be  measnred  by  the  prospect 
they  afiord  us  of  Dldmstety  obtaining  a  solution,  but  by 
tbeir  efiect  in  stimulating  men  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  nature.  To  propose  a  scientific  question  presupposes 
BCaeniifio  knowledge,  and  the  qutstiona  wliich  exercise 
men's  minds  in  the  present  state  of  science  may  very  likely 
be  Buclk  that  a  little  more  knowledge  woilld  show  us  that 
no  answer  is  pc»aible.  The  scientific  value  of  the  (juestion, 
How  do  bodies  aa  on  one  another  at  a  distance?  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  investigations  into  the 
propenies  of  the  intervening  medium. 

Newlon,  in  hia  FriTtcipia,  deduces  from  the  observed 
notions  of  the  hesveDly  hodies  the  fact  that  they  attract 
one  another  according  to  a  definite  law.  This  he  gives  as 
a  result  of  strict  dynamical  reasonine,  and  by  it  be  shows 
how  not  only  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena,  but  ail  the 

Siarent  irr«sularides  of  the  celestial  motions  are  the  cal- 
able  results  of  a  single  principle.     In  his  Principia  he 


confines  himself  to  the  demonstration  and  development  of 
thit  great  step  in  Ihe  science  of  the  mutual  action  of  bodies. 
He  says  nothing  there  about  tlie  means  bj  which  bodies 
gravitate  toward  ^uih  other.    But  his  mind  did  not  rest 


"It  El  inoaiUKirabte  that  inasiniBtB  bmta  matt*r  ifaoBld, 
without  Ihe  mediation  of  somatbing  siM  which  is  not  malarial, 
operate  npon  and  aS*ot  olber  matter  without  matnal  oootaet, 
as  it  moit  do  l(  gravitaUon  in  the  Mn»  of  Bpieoma  b«  mmo- 
tial  and  inharant  in  It.  .  .  .  That  gravit;  should  be  iooata^ 
inherent,  and  auaatlal  to  mattai,  to  that  ona  bod;  oan  aat 
npon  anotbar  at  a  dlataniM,  through  a  Taonum,  without  the 
mediation  of  anytbing  e1s«,  by  and  tbrongb  whiidi  tbsir  aation 
and  forge  may  be  eoDvayed  fVom  one  to  anothar,  ■■  to  ne  so 
great  an  alxurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man,  wbo  has  in  philo- 
■aphiflal  matlerB  *  oompetant  tkonlty  of  tbiahlng,  oan  ever  fall 
into  it."—Ltlur  ta  £etiU^. 

And  we  also  know  that  he  sought  for  the  mechanism  of 

Svilation  in  the  properties  ofan  nthareal  medium  dii- 
9d  over  the  universe. 


"  It  appean,  from  big  let) 


of  ai 


o  Boyle,  that  th 


liaf  phan. 


In  bis  Opliad  Queriei,  indeed,  he  shows  that  if  the  tvsB- 
sure  of  this  medium  is  les  in  the  neighborhood  of  dcnae 
hodies  than  at  great  distances  from  them,  dense  bodies  will 
be  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  that  if  the  diminution 
of  pressure  is  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  dense  body 
the  law  will  be  that  of  gravitation.  The  next  step,  as  he 
points  out,  is  to  account  for  this  inequality  of  pressure  in 
the  medium ;  and  aa  he  waa  not  able  to  do  this,  he  left  the 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  gravity  ns  a  problem  to  Btio 
ceeding  ages.  As  r^ards  gravitation  the  progress  made 
towanS  tlie  solution  of  the  problem  since  the  time  of  New- 
ton has  been  almost  imperceptible.  Faraday  showed  that 
of  electric  and  magnetic  forces  is  accom- 


medium ;  and  he  ascribed  to  them  a  tendency  to  aborten 
themseivee  and  to  separate  from  tlieir  nei^hbora,  thus  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  stren  in  the  medium  in  a  difierent  form 
from  that  suggested  by  Newton  -    for,  whereaa  Newton's 


itmal  directions.  By  showing  that  the 
plane  of  polariaation  of  a  ray  of  light  paiung  Ihroogh  A 
traosparent  medium  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  foroe 
is  made  to  rotate,  Faraday  not  only  demonstraled  the  action 
'■  htjbutbyus'  '■  ■ 
magoetixation  of  the  mediun  , 
his  own  phrase,  "  the  lines  of  magnetic  force." 

From  this  phenomenon  Thomson  afterwards  proved,  by 
strict  dynamical  reasoning,  that  the  transmission  of  mag- 
netic force  is  sssodated  with  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  smi^l 
parts  or  the  medium.  He  showed,  at  the  same  time,  how 
the  centrifugal  force  due  to  this  motion  would  account  for 
magnetic  attraction. 

A  theory  of  this  kind  is  worked  out  in  greater  detail  in 
Clerk  Maiwell's  TVealiu  on  EledrkUy  and  Mofgndiaii.  It 
is  there  shown  that,  if  we  asaume  that  the  medium  is  in 
a  state  of  stress,  consisting  of  tension  along  (he  lines  of 
force  and  pressure  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  of  force,  the  tension  and  the  pressure  being  equal  in 
numerical  value  and  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  Geld  at  the  ^iven  point,  the  observed  eleo- 
trostatic  and  electromagnetic  forces  will  bo  completely  ao- 
counted  for. 

The  next  step  is  lo  account  for  this  state  of  stress  in  lite 
medium.  In  the  case  of  electromagnetic  force  we  avail 
ouiselves  of  Thomson's  deduction  from  Faraday's  discov- 
ery stated  above.  We  assume  that  the  small  parts  of  the 
medium  are  rotating  about  axes  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
force.  The  centrifu^  force  due  to  this  rotation  produces 
the  excess  of  pressure  perpendicular  lo  the  lines  of  foroe, 
'The  explanation  of  electrostatic  stress  is  less  satis&ctory, 
but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  path  is  now  open  by 
which  we  may  trace  to  the  action  of  a  medium  all  forcee 
which,  tike  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces,  vary  inversely 
sa  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  are  attractive  between 
bodies  of  different  names,  and  lepulsive  iMtween  bodiea  of 


.'(  aceouot  of  Sir  Is 
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nM  fcrae  of  KnnUtion  ia  abo  iDTenelf  m  tbe  i^aaie 
of  tlia  diitBiiD^  Dut  it  differt  from  Ihe  electric  aoA  miff- 
neiic  forcci  in  this  rapect,  that  the  bodi«8  between  which 
it  acti  canaot  be  divided  into  two  opposite  kinds,  one  poa- 
itiTe  and  the  other  negatiTe,  but  are  ia  retpect  of  gravi- 
tatktt  all  of  tbe  same  kind,  and  that  the  force  between 
Ihcan  i*  in  gtct/  cue  attractive.  To  account  for  euch  a 
force  by  means  of  atren  in  an  interrening  medium,  on  the 
plan  adopted  for  electric  and  magnedc  forces,  we  must 
isnme  a  etresH  of  an  opposite  kipd  {mra  that  already 
mentioned.  We  raxM  suppose  that  there  ia  a  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  the  linea  of  fotce,  combined  witn  a  teoBJon 
in  alt  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  Such 
ft  state  of  stress  would,  no  ooubl,  account  for  the  observed 
eKds  of  graviiation.  We  have  not,  however,  been  able 
kitherto  to  imagine  any  Dh<nical  cause  for  Buch  a  state  of 
ill  iwi  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  this  slresB 
which  would  be  required  to  account  for  the  actual  eUecls 
of  gravit/  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  would  reqaire  a 
pressure  of  37,000  tons  weight  on  the  square  inch  in  a  ver- 
tical direction,  combined  with  a  tension  of  the  same  nu- 
merical value  in  all  horiionlal  directions.  Tbe  state  of 
•Ircgg,  therefore,  which  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in  the 
invisible  medium,  is  8000  times  gre«^  than  that  which 
Ibe  strongest  steel  conld  support. 

Another  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  gravitation,  that 
of  Le  8»g%  who  attributes  it  to  the  impact  of  "ultramun- 
diane  OMpDKales,"  has  been  already  diecuoed  in  Ihe  arti- 
cle Atok, impntjp.  41. 

Sir  William  Thomson^  has  shown  that  if  we  BuppoM  all 
space  filled  with  a  uniform  incompresaible  fluid,  and  if  we 
fluther  suppose  either  that  material  bodies  are  always 
~  -.     .  B,the 


generating  and  emitting 

fluid  flowing  off  to  infinity,  or  that  material  l>odiea  are 
alwaya  absortun^  and  annihilating  the  fluid,  the  deficiency 
flowing  in  from  ufinile  space,  then,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
there  woold  be  an  attraction  between  anr  two  bodies 
▼enely  aa  the  aqnare  of  the  dbtance.  I^  however,  one 
tbe  bodies  were  a  generator  of  the  fluid  and  the  other  an 
■laorber  of  it,  the  oodles  would  repel  each  other. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  hydrodynamical  illustration  of 
Action  at  a  distaoce,  which  is  so  far  promising  that  it  shows 
bow  bodies  of  the  same  kind  may  attract  ea^  other.  Bat 
the  conception  of  a  fluid  oonstantiy  flowing  out  of  a  body 
without  any  supply  from  without,  or  flowing  into  it  with- 
out any  way  of  escape,  is  so  coulradiclory  to  all  our  ex- 
perience, that  an  hypotheBi&  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
part,  cannot  be  called  an  erplaitaUim  of  the  phenomenon  of 
graviiation. 

Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  a  man  of  singular  inventive  ^wer, 
in  1671  endeavored  to  trace  the  cause  of  gravitation  to 
waves  propagated  in  a  medium.  He  foand  that  bodies 
floaUng  on  water  agitated  by  waves  were  drawn  towards 
tbe  centre  of  agitation.'  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  followed  up  thia  obeervstion  in  such  a  way  as  lo 
determine  completely  the  action  of  waves  on  an  ifflmersed 
body. 

I^t>feasor  Challis  has  investigated  the  mathematical 
theorv  of  the  effect  of  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefac- 
Uon  in  an  elastic  fluid  on  bodies  immersed  in  the  fluid. 
He  fonad  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation  lo  be  so  great 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  numerical  reaults. 
He  concludes,  however,  that  the  effect  of  such  waves  would 
be  to  attract  the  body  towards  the  centre  of  agitation,  or 
repel  it  from  that  centre,  according  as  the  wave's  length 
wery  large  or  very  small  compared  with  the  dimensia:_ 
of  the  body.  Practical  illuBtrations  of  the  effect  of  such 
waves  have  been  given  by  Guyot,  Schellbach,  Guthrie, 
aiKi  Thomson.' 

A  Inning-fork  is  set  in  vibration,  and  brought 

delicately  sospeoded  light  body.  The  body  is  immediately 
attracted  towaids  the  tuning-fork.  If  the  tuning-fork  is  it- 
•elf  snapeDded,  it  ia  seen  to  be  attracted  towards  any  body 
placed  near  it. 

Sir  W.  ThomsDn  has  shown  that  this  action  can  in  all 
eases  be  explained  hy  the  general  principle  that  in  fluid 
modon  the  average  prennre  ia  least  where  the  average 
inarwv  of  motion  is  greatest     Now,  the  wave  motion  is 

Iha  tnoing-forfc,  the  pressure  is  therefore 

there;   and  the  snepended  body  being  prased  un- 

a/ Ui  AhoI  AsMa  0/ AMntwoA,  Ttb  Fab.,  1870. 
Wetkt,  a£lta  br  B.  Wallar,  n>.  Ut.  sfid  lit. 


equally  on  opposite  sides,  moves  fr<»n  the  ude  of  greater 
pressure  to  the  side  of  less  presure,  that  is  lowarda  the 
tuning-fork.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  producing  repnlsion 
in  the  case  of  a  sraall  body  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
medium. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  three  hypotheses,  which  go 
some  way  towards  a  physical  explanation  of  gravitalion, 
every  one  involves  a  constant  expenditure  of  work.     Le 


absorption  of  fluid  requires,  not  only  constant  e  . 
peuditore  of  work  in  emitting  fluid  under  pressure,  but 
actual  creation  and  destruction  of  matter.  That  of  waves 
requires  some  agentin  a  remote  part  of  the  nniveise  capable 
of  generating  the  waves. 

According  to  such  hypotheses  we  must  regard  the  pro- 

saes  of  nature  not  as  illualraliona  of  the  great  principle  of 

the  conservslioo  of  energy,  but  as  inslanoes  in  which,  by  a 

nice  adjustment  of  powerful  agencies  not  subject  lo  this 

principle,  an  apparent  conservation  of  energy  Is  maintained. 

~e  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  explanation  of 

of  gravitation  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  of  these 
hypotheses. 

For  the  mathemsdcal  theory  of  attraction  and  attraction 
of  ellipsoids,  see  PoTENTUii ;  for  attraction  of  gravitation, 
capillary  attraction,  and  atlractioa  of  coliesion,  see  respect- 
ively QiiATiTATTOir,  CAPIU.ABT  Attractiob.  and  Cox- 
enrunoK  of  Bodiks.  (j.  c.  k.) 

ATTWOOD,  Tboka^  mnsical  composer,  was  honi  in 
London  in  17fl7.  As  one  of  the  boy  choristers  in  the 
chapel  royal  he  received  his  early  instruction  in  music 
from  Nares  and  Ayrton.  In  17S3  he  was  sent  to  study 
abroad  at  the  exp<9ise  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
been  favorably  impressed  by  hie  skill  aa  a  performer  on 
the  harpeichord.  After  spending  two  years  at  Naples, 
Attwood  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  favorita 
pnpil  of  Mozart.  On  bis  return  to  London  he  held  for  a 
short  time  an  amraintmeut  as  one  of  the  chamber  muaiciaaa 
to  the  prince  of^Wales.  In  1785  he  was  chosen  orranist 
of  SL  Paul's,  and  ia  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Xhipuis  as  composer  to  the  chapm  royal.  His  court  con- 
nection was  further  confirmed  by  hiN  appointment  as  mn- 
sical instructor  lo  the  duchess  of  York  and  afierwards  to 
the  princes  of  Wales.  For  the  coronation  of  Geotge  IV. 
he  composed  the  anthem.  The  Kinff  thall  Jtgoiet,  a  work 
of  high  merit  The  king,  who  had  neglected  him  for  some 
yeara  on  account  of  bia  connection  with  the  princess  of 
Wales,  now  restored  him  to  fovor,  and  in  1S2I  appointed 
him  organist  to  his  private  chapel  at  Brighton.  Soon 
after  the  institution  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  Att- 
wood was  chosen  one  of  the  professors.  He  wrote  the 
anihem,  0  Lord,  grant  tiie  King  a  Long  Lift,  which  was 
perfonned  at  the  corooatioa  of  Wiiliam  IV.,  and  he  was 


least  ther 


posing  a  similar  work  for  the  coronation  of  Qneen 
Victoria  when  he  died  (March  24, 1S3S).  Altwood's  com- 
,poBitions  sre  favorable  specimens  of  the  English  school. 
His  services  and  anthems  were  published  in  a  collected 
form  after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Walmesley,  and  are  fre- 
(^uently  used  in  cathedral  worehip.  Of  his  secular  com po«- 
tions  several  songs  and  glees  are  well-known  and  popular. 
Tbe  operas  which  ha  composed  in  early  life  are  now  almod 
forgotten,  belonging,  as  they  do,  to  a  period  when  Eoglisli 
music  WHS  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

ATWOOD,  Oeoroe,  an  author  celebrated  lor  the  acco- 
ratrr  of  his  mathematical  and  meclianical  inresligatioru^ 
and  considered  particularly  happr  in  the  cleameffi  of  his 
exphmations,  and  the  elegance  of  bis  experimental  illus- 
trations, was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  174f  Ho 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  1769.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  off  to 
Trinity  Coltc^  Csmbridge.  He  took  bis  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  17S9,  with  the  rank  of  third  wrangler  and 
fiist  Smith's  priieman.  These  distinctions  were  amply  suf- 
ficient to  give  him  a  claim  to  further  advancement  in  his 
own  college.  In  due  time  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
was  afterwards  one  of  Ihe  tutors  of  the  collie.  He  became 
Master  of  Arts  in  1772,  and  in  1776  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Iti  the  year  1784  ha 
ceaned  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Pitt  a  patent  oMoe,  which  required  bnt 
little  of  his  atlendaoce,  and  enabled  him  still  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  his  special  studies.  Ha 
died  in  1807.     Atwood's  published  works,  eiclu^ve  of 
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pap«n  contribated  to  tbe  FhHoii^kUol  TnauaOiim*,  for' 
one  of  which  he  obt^ned  the  Coplej  medal,  are  ba  fol- 
lows:— (1.)  Ana^m  nf  a  Oaurtt  rf  Ltetara  on  tht  Priati- 
fit»  ^  Sataral  PkOotaphg,  Cambridge,  17S4.  (2.)  Tnatiac 
en  (Ac  Btetitimtar  Motion  and  Botalion  of  Bodia,  Cambridge, 
1784,  which  eonUinB  •  good  accoant  of  the  elemental^ 
principlei  of  mechamcs,  uionsh  it  is  deficient  in  the  appli- 
cation of  higher  mathematical  anal  jais.  It  also  gires  some 
inleregtiDg  ezperitneDts,  b^  means  of  which  mechanical 
buthg  can  b«  ocularly  exhibited  and  demoostrated,  and 
describes  the  machine,  since  called  hj  Atwood's  name, 
for  verifying  experimentally  the  laws  of  simple  accelera- 
tion of  motion.  (3.)  SevieiB  o^  iKe  Slatviti  avid  OnHnanetl 
tf  j1m(K  vhidi  havt  been  talablMtd  in  Englandfram  IheAlA 
war  qC  Kiw  JoAn,  1202,  lo  the  3TlA  of  Kit  prttail  Mojttti/, 
London,  ISOl,  a  work  of  some  historical  research.  (4.) 
DuKTlalum  on  tkr.  OOnanMiim  and  Properlie»  of  j4rti«, 
London,  1801,  with  supplement,  pt.  i.  1601,  pL  ii.  1SQ4,  an 
elaborate  and,  in  ita  time,  rduable  work,  though  it  is  now 
oomplelely  superseded. 

ATYS,  Attk,  or  Attis,  in  the  Pkrugian  and  Lgdiaa 
MyAolom,  a  yonth  beloved  for  his  beauty  by  the  goddess 
Rhe*,  there  called  Agdistie.  Like  Adonis,  tie  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  changes  in  natnre,  from  the  beauty  of 
epring  and  summer  to  the  Beverit;  and  darkness  of  winter. 
The  story,  as  told  at  Pessinus,  the  centre  of  the  woiship 
of  the  goddess,  was  that  she  had  bom  to  Zeus  a  being  both 
male  and  female;  thnt  the  gods,  displeased,  had  transiormed 
this  being  into  a  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Sangarius  hore  a  boy,  who  grew  up  among 
herdsmen  marvellous  in  his  beauty,  so  as  to  win  the  love 
of  Agdistis.  Tiiis  was  Atyg,  and  be  was  about  to  be  tnar- 
ried  to  the  king's  daughter  of  Pessinus,  when  the  goddess 
appeared  among  the  guesl&  lerriSed  them,  and  caused 
Atys  to  mn  lo  the  woods,  where  he  maimed  himself  and 
was  tranafbrlDed  into  a  pine  tree;  from  his  blood  sprang 
vicdeU.  Agdistia  begged  Zeus  to  restore  him,  but  he  could 
only  iMUrB  ner  that  the  youth  would  never  decay,  and  that 
liis  hair  would  always  grow.  She  convejEd  the  pine  to  ber 
cave  at  Pcsinus,  and  gave  heiself  up  to  grief. 

AUBAGNE,  a  (own  of  France,  m  the  departoieiit  of 
Bouches-du-BhOne,  with  a  population  of  T40B,  who  carry 
00  the  manufacture  of  wine,  pottery,  leather,  coaise  cloth, 
Ac  The  only  remarkable  monument  is  a  fountain  to  the 
memory  of  the  Abb4  Barlh^lemy,  whose  bmily  was  long 
connected  with  the  town, 

AUBE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  department  of  Hame,  N.W.  by  8eine.«l-Hame,  W. 
by  Yonne,  8.  by  Cote-d'Or,  and  E.  by  Haule-Mame.  It  con- 
sists of  a  portion  of  Champagne  and  Vallage,  with  a  small 
part  of  Bur^ndy,  and  has  an  area  of  2317  square  miles. 
Its  ^neral  inclination  from  S.E.  lo  N.W.  presents  little 
varietj  of  surface,  tlie  only  elevalioas  being  a  double  line 
of  hilb  along  the  courae  of  the  Seine,  never  exceeding  1150 
feet  in  height.  The  department  belongs  to  the  Seine 
Irasin,  and  is  watered  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Ource,  the  Saroe,  the  Helda,  and   the  Anbe,  Ac.      """  ~ 
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surface  consists  of  arable  land,  and  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  improving.  The  principal  produo- 
tions  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wine,  of  which  last 
about  one-half  ia  exported.  In  minerals  Aube  is  one  of 
the  poorest  departments  In  France ;  a  few  iroa  mines  have 
been  worked,  but  with  insignificant  results.  Chalk  and 
clay  are  abundant;  and  iJiere  are  also  quarries  of  marble, 
lithographic  stone,  and  building  stone.  The  principal 
manu^ure  is  hosiery;  but  the  department  also  produces 
glass,  earthenware,  paper,  sugar,  and  ropes,  and  has  a  large 
numb^  of  distilleries,  tile~works,  and  dye-works,  and  an 
oil  factOTT.  Among  the  celebrated  men  connected  with 
Aube  are  Villehardouin,  Pope  Urban  IV.,  Mignard,  Danton, 
Beugnot,  and  Ulbach.  The  cajtital  is  Troyea,  and  the 
arrondiasementa  are  Troves,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Nogent-snr- 
Seine,  Bar-aur-Aube,  and  Bareur-Seine.  Fopulatioa  in 
1S72,  25S,eS7. 

AUBENA8,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  ArdSche, 
near  the  river  of  that  name,  14  miles  B.W.  of  Prlvas.  It 
i*  besutifblly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  but  its  streets 
fcnendly  are  crooked  and  narrow.     It  is  sorrounded  by  a 


ruinous  wall  flanked  with  towen,  and  has  an  old  Gothle 
castle,  now  occupied  by  the  municipal  authorities.  As  th« 
caitre  of  the  sill  trade  of  the  smrroundin^  district,  it  it  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  there  is  besides  a  large  local 
manuhctare  of  silk  and  woollen  goods.  Population,  TSM. 
AUBER,  Dawiel  FsANgote  ^pkit,  musical  conpoMr, 
the  chief  representative  of  the  French  school,  was  the  son 
of  ■  Paris  printsetler.  He  was  bom  Bt&ten,in  Normandy, 
on  the  29th  January,  1782,  while  his  mother  was  on  a  visit 
to  that  town.  Destined  by  his  blher  to  the  putsuits  (rf 
trade,  he  was  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  indulge  his  fondoCH 
for  music,  and  learned  (o  play  at  an  early  age  on  several 
instruments,  his  fiist  teacher  being  the  Tyrolean  composer, 
Ladumer.  Sent  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  London  to  com- 
plete his  busineta  training,  he  returned  alter  the  rupture 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  He  had  already  attempted 
musical  composition,  and  at  this  period  produced  several 
eoneeriot  pour  bant,  in  the  manner  of  the  violonoellift, 
Lamare,  in  whose  name  thev  were  published.     The  praise 

S'ven  lo  his  concerto  for  the  violin  which  was  played  M 
e  Conserratoire  by  Maus,  encouraged  him  to  undertake 
the  resetting  of  the  old  comic  opera,  Julie.  Conscious  by 
this  time  of  the  need  of  regular  stndy  of  his  chosen  art,  be 
placed  himself  under  the  severe  training  of  Cherubini,  by 
which  the  special  qualities  of  the  young  composer  were 
admirably  developed.  In  1S13  he  made  his  dibul  ia  an 
opera  in  one  act,  the  S^our  Militairt,  the  unfavorable 
reception  of  which  put  an  end  for  some  yeais  lo  hi* 
attempts  as  composer.  But  the  failure  in  buainos  snd 
death  of  his  father,  in  1819,  compelled  him  once  mon 
to  turn  lo  music,  and  to  mike  that  which  had  been  his 
pastime  the  serious  employment  of  his  life.  He  produced 
another  opera,  the  TutamaU  et  let  BiiUU-dovx,  which  wn 
□o  better  received  than  the  former.  But  he  persevered, 
and  the  next  year  was  rewarded  by  the  complete  succen 
of  his  Bergire  CMcdaiiu,  an  opera  in  three  ads.  This 
was  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  brilliant  successes,  termi- 
nating only  in  the  eighly-eixth  year  of  his  age.  In  1S2S 
began  his  lon^  sseodation  with  A.  Scribe,  who  shared  with 
him,  as  librettist,  the  success  and  growing  popularity  of  his 
compositions.  The  opera  of  Laeetter.  in  which  they  fint 
worked  logdher  (1823),  is  remarkable  also  as  Rowing 
the  first  evidraces  of  the  influence  of  Rossini  on  Auber^ 
e.    Tbb  style  was, 

easily  recognizable.        , . ._, 

Th&>dore^  Qaiitier,  is  not  the  phrase  of  any  one  else.  His 
characteristics  are  lightness  and  facility,  sparkling  vivacity, 
nace  and  elegance,  clear  and  piquant  mclodiousnea^— 
these  marking  him  out  as  a  true  son  of  France,  and  making 
him  her  darling  singer.  Depth  of  thought,  elevation  of 
sentiment,  intensity  of  paseion,  inspiration  which  grasp* 
the  sublime  and  the  infinite— these  are  not  In  Auber. 

Devoted  1^  preference  to  the  comic  opera,  as  the  meat 
fitting  field  for  his  talents,  he  ventured  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  pass  into  the  field  of  gi 
La  MutUe  de  I^/riid,  familiarly  ki 
achieved  his  greatest  musical  triumph.  Produced  at  Paris 
in  182S,  it  rapidly  became  a  European  favorite,  and  it* 
overture,  songs,  and  choruses  were  eveiywhere  heard.  The 
duet,  ^moar  soerj  de  la  patrit.  was  welcomed  like  a  new 
Marteiilaue;  sung  by  Nournt  at  Brussels  in  1&30,  it 
became  the  signal  for  the  revolution  which  broke  out  there. 
Among  his  otiier  works,  about  fifty  in  all,  the  more 
important  are— fVa  Dianolo  (1830),  Leitom  (1834),  L'Aa^- 
baaadriee  {1836),  Le  Domino  ffoir  \lB37],Le  Lot  da  Pfa 
(1839),  La  Diamantt  de  la  fimronne  (1841 ),  Haifdie  (1847), 
Jifarco  Spada  (1853),  and  La  PiancU  du  roi  de  Oarbi 
(18S4).  Official  and  other  dignities  testified  the  public 
appreciation  of  Auber'a  works.  In  1329  he  was  dected 
member  of  the  Institute,  in  1830  hewasbamed  director  of 
the  court  concerts,  and  in  1842  he  succeeded  Cherubini  as 
director  of  the  Conservatoire.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  L^ion  of  Honor  from  1825,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
commander  in  1847.  One  of  Auber'a  latest  compcsitiona 
was  a  march,  written  for  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exhibition  in  London  in  LS62.  His  fasdnatiog  manners, 
hia  witty  sayings,  and  hia  ever  ready  kindness  and  benefi- 
cenoe  won  for  him  a  secure  place  in  the  respect  and  love 
of  hia  fellow-citiiens.  He  remained  in  his  old  home 
during  the  Gterman  siege  of  Paris,  1370-71,  buttiie  miseries 
of  the  Communist  war  which  followed  sickened  hia  hear^ 
and  he  at  last  refused  lo  touiA  his  beloved  instrument,  w 
to  lake  food.     He  died  May  13. 1871.  (w  I.  R.  cl 
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AUBIN,  a  tovn  or  Fnoee,  in  the  depaitmenl  of  ATeTnm 

ud  uroadinemeDt  of  Ville&uiche,  nnncipallv  remarkable 
fbr  it*  eitenuTe  mines  of  coal,  Bulpnur,  and  alan.  It  also 
i]anici  on  an  active  trade  in  sheep,  iron  goods,  Ac  A 
dnrch  of  the  12th  centarj,  with  gome  remarkable  gcQlp' 
lure,  md  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  coants  of  Rouergue, 
lie  stilt  in  eziilenoe.    Population,  8863. 

The  name  Anbin,  or  St.  Anbin,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent in  France,  beinx  borne  by  Dpirards  of  &!tj  villages 
&un  the  Pyrenees  to  Jersej. 

AUBURN,  the  capital  of  Cayuga  count;,  in  the  stale 
of  New  York,  on  the  railway  between  Albany  and  Bu&lo, 
174  miles  W.  of  the  former.  The  irregularity  of  the 
fur&ce  on  which  the  city  is  built  has  prevented  the  com- 
plete earring  out  of  the  rectangular  arrangement  of 
Mreela,  which  is  so  moch  in  favor  in  the  United  Stales, 
but  the  thoronghfares  are  wide  and  lined  with  trees,  and 
the  hooMS  (or  the  meet  part  well  builL  The  principaJ 
public  Imildinp  are  in  Oeneaee  BtreeL  The  moat  remark- 
tble  of  the  institutions  is  the  state  prison,  founded  in  1S16, 
«hich  ii  conducted  on  the  "  silent  system,  aad  usually  oon- 
tainB  upwanls  of  1000  prisoners,  who  are  employed  each  in 
the  work  lo  which  he  has  been  trained.  Auburn  also  pos- 
HsMS  a  Presbyterian  Ebeological  seminary,  founded  in  1821, 
to  academy,  five  public  free  schools,  sixteen  churches,  an 
onhui  asylum,  two  opera  houses,  and  several  newspaper 
offices.  The  watei^powertupplied  by  the  outlet  of  [he  neigh- 
boring Inke  of  Owasco  is  utitiied  in  a  number  of  msnuiac- 
lories.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  carpels,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  other  tools,  paper,  flour,  and  beer  are  the  prin- 
dpal  products. 

AUBUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  situated  in  a  luctu- 
Ksque  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  in  the  department 
to  which  that  river  gives  its  name.  It  is  said  to  hati  owed 
its  orif^n  to  a  number  of  Saracens,  who,  having  escaped 
(roiD  the  battle  in  which  their  nation  was  defeated  by  Charles 
HiTtel,  were  enticed  by  the  beauty  and  couvetiience  of  the 
ipot  lo  establish  themselvee  permanently  there.  It  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  carpets  and  tapestry,  the  art  of  weaving 
«blch  was  probably  derived  from  those  Eastern  aetllera,  and 
it  also  manufactures  common  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  tobacco,  &c.    Population,  6625. 

AUCH,  the  ancient  (Xmbemita  or  jlujrusfa  Auteorum,  one 
of  the  most  andent  cities  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gets.  In  Cosar's  time  this  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  AuacL  In  the  8th  centniy  it  became  the  capital  of 
Qascony;  and  when  that  district  was  divided  into  count- 
ships,  was  the  capital  of  Armagnac  The  site  of  the  mod- 
em town  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  the  ancient, 
being  on  the  opposite  (the  left)  bank  of  the  river  Geis. 
Auch  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  724  A.n., 
and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  its  present  picturesque  situa- 
tioD  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  occupying  the  die  of  the  ancient  city,  is  a  con- 
siderable Enborb,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge;  and  commimication  between  the  lower  and  the  up- 
per town  is  afforded  by  long  Bights  of  steps.  The  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  generally  well  built,  and  a  fine  prome- 
nade in  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  town  gives  a  magnificent  view 
of  Iha  snrrounaing  country.  Auch  is  the  neat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, which  was  founded  in  the  4th  century,  and  gave, 
till  the  involution,  the  title  of  Primate  of  Aquitania  lo  the 
holder  of  the  see.  It  has  tribunals  of  commerce  and  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  a  royal  college,  an  agricaltural  society,  a 
theological  seminary,  with  a  museum  and  an  extensive 
Lbtaiy,  a  theatre,  Ac.  The  cathedral  of  SL  Mary  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  France,  was  commenced  In  the  reign 
'«f  Charles  VIII.  (148S)  and  finished  in  that  of  Louis  XV. 
It  exhibits  several  styles  of  architectute,  contains  many 
el^Dt  monuments,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  slained-gtsss 
windows,  and  carved  woodwork.  The  pr^edtire,  formerly 
Ihe  archiepiacopal  palace,  is  a  vast  and  noble  edifice.  The 
principal  mannfactures  are  hats,  various  kinds  of  lineD  and 
cotton  stu^  leather,  &c,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade, 
Mpecially  in  the  bruidies  of  Armagnac  Population  in 
1872, 13,087. 

AUCHTEBABDEB,  a  town  and  oariBh  of  Scotland, 
ooonly  of  Perth,  15  miles  W.S.W-  of  Perth.  The  town 
connsts  of  a  single  street  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  wal 
fcnnerly  a  royal  burgh,  but  is  now  disfranchised.  Near  it 
is  an  anment  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  hunting-seat  of  Mal- 

«i»  n. T.  _..  In  -Tnnection  with  this  parish  that 

te  which  led  to  the  Disruption 


in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1S43.  Population  ot  town 
in  1871.  2599. 

AUCHTEBMUCHTY.  a  royal  burgh  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  county  of  Fife,  S  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cupar.  The 
town  is  irrt^arly  built  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  divided 
by  the  Levenipool,  a  rapid  streamlet  which  runs  down  its 
centre.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  carried  on.  Popula- 
tion of  burgh  in  1871,  1082. 

AUCKLAND,  a  provinoe  of  New  Zealand,  consisting  of 
the  northern  portion  of  North  Island,  and  bounded  for  the 
meet  part  on  the  8.  by  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude.  In 
the  S.Vf.  it  runs  out  into  a  peninsula  between  200  and  300 
milts  in  length,  with  a  very  irregular  coast-lino,  espe(ually 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  total  area  of  the  province  is  about 
17,000,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  11,275,000  are  still  in 
possession  of  the  Maoris,  who  are,  however,  continually 
disposing  of  their  claims  to  the  Qoyemment.  The  sur- 
face of  the  province  is  of  a  very  varied  character,  present- 
ing wide  and  fertile  plains,  stretches  of  fern-heath  and 
swamp,  mountain  ranges  and  isolated  neaks,  tracts  of  richly- 
wooded  jungle,  rocky  plateaus,  and  districts  of  strange  vol- 
canic activity.  All  round  the  coast  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  natural  harbors,  and  the  most  of  the  interior  is  trav- 
eraed  by  naviCTble  streams.  The  principal  river-system 
is  that  of  the  Waikato  (or  Bushing  Water),  which  rises  in 
the  Taupo  Lake,  in  the  south  of  the  province,  forces  its 
way  through  an  extensive  rocky  lable-land,  flows  onwards 
for  about  35  miles  through  a  nch  hut  morahy  basin,  joins 
its  waters  with  the  Waipa  (or  Peaceful  Water),  its  lai^est 
tributary,  culs  a  passage  through  the  Taupiri  range,  and 
after  traveling  the  fertile  expanse  of  its  lower  basin,  turns 
abniptly  to  the  W.  and  falls  inio  the  sea  about  35  miles  8. 
of  the  city  of  Audiland.  The  value  of  the  Waikato  as  a 
commercial  highway  is  greatlv  lessened  by  its  mouth  be- 
ing encumbered  with  sandbanks,  that  prevent  the  entrance 
of  ships.  To  the  E.  of  this  river  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  fertile  and  well  watered  by  several  streams,  and 
still  further  eastward  eitends  the  veisant  of  the  Bay  of 
Plenty.  The  course  of  settlement  has  hitherto  advanced 
for  the  most  part  along  Ihe  valleys  of  the  Waikato  and  the 
Thames,— Cambridge,  about  104  miles  S,  of  the  city  of 
Auckland,  being  the  frontier  station  in  the  former,  and 
Tapapa,  a  little  further  lo  the  S.,  in  the  latter.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  N.W.  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a  scattered 
population,  and  various  flourishing  tewnahips  are  situated 
along  the  coast  on  all  sides.  In  1873  there  were  3842  hold- 
ings in  the  province,  and  about  225,000  acres  had  been 
broken  up.  Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  has  not 
proved  sufficiently  remunerative,  though  climate  and  soil 
are  equally  favorable,  and  the  attention  of  the  farmer  has 
principally  been  tunied  to  the  rearing  of  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  live  Block,  more  especially  sheep.  The  natu- 
ral wealth  of  the  province  consists  principally  in  its  gold 
and  timber.  Coal  has  been  (bund  in  several  districts,  and 
a  fefv  mines  have  been  auccesafully  worked,  as  Kawakawa 
(at  the  Bay  of  Islands),  Drury,  and  Whangarei;  but  the 
moat  important  deposits  are  comparatively  undisturbed.  It 
is  believed  that  Iron  may  eventually  be  found  in  ooDMder- 
able  quantities,  and  various  minerals  have  been  pointedoni 
in  the  interior  by  scientific  travellers.  Thcehief  seats  of  the 
gold-di^nga  are  the  Coromandel  peninsula  and  the  Thames 
valley.  The  quantity  exported  in  1871  was  valued  at 
£1,888,708.  The  most  important  limber  tree  is  the  kauri> 
pine,  which  is  peculiar  to  Auckland,  and  does  not  grow  fur- 
ther south  than  37°  30'.  It  is  of  magnificent  dimensions, 
and  valuable,  not  only  as  the  mnet  extensively  used  build- 
ing material,  but  on  account  of  the  fossil  gum  which  is  found 
wheraver  the  kauri  forest  baa  been.  This  gum  forms  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  export,  about  14,277  tons  being  the 
amount  in  the  three  years  1870, 1871,  and  1872.  There  are 
various  other  trees  of  considerable  value,  such  as  the  rimu, 
the  kahikatca,  and  the  totara.  Tlie  timber  trade,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  is  increasing  in  importance,  and 
shipbuilding  is  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  large 
districts  oveigrown  with  the  p/uyrmnim  or  New  Zealand 
flax,  and  the  right  to  cut  it  on  the  waste  lands  is  granted 
by  the  Government  at  a  low  price.  In  1873,  149T  tons 
of  the  prepared  fibi^  valued  at  £27,783,  were  exported, 
besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  manufactured  rope. 
Thcee  great  necessities  of  commerce,  roads  and  railways, 
are  being  constructed  in  various  directions.  A  line  is  in 
course  o?  formation  from  Auckland  up  the  valley  of  the 
Waikato,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Wslp^  and  a  BTirrey  liu  been  made  for  about  20  milca 
Airther.  A  road  nirtf!  from  Bowen,  on  the  Ba;  of  Plentj, 
acrOH  tbe  coontry,  Ihroogh  the  wonderful  lake  district, 
vith  ila  boiling  fuuntains,  Bleftin  geTiera,  and  mnd-bathg, 
nnind  b/  the  east  coast  of  Taupo  Lake,  and  over  the  high- 
lands lo  Napier,  in  Hawke'a  Bar  Province.  The  hiatorr 
of  Aackland  was  for  long  the  history  of  New  Zealand, 
and  will  E>e  fully  trealed  under  that  beodiog.  (See  Nev 
Zkalamd.) 

For  adescriptiTe  acoounl  of  a  large  part  of  the  prOTinos, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Hochetetter's  Taluable  worki, 
eepedally  to  ^is  Sae  Zealand,  1863.  A  Tery  eraphic 
sketch  d  some  of  the  natural  curiosities  is  furnished  fa^ 
Anthony  Trollope  in  his  Ataimiia  and  Nae  Zeaiand,  vol.  ii. 

AncziiAin),  tlie  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  finely 
aitusted  on  an  isthmus  in  the  N.W.  peninsula,  on  the  o. 
shore  of  the  Waitemata  harbor,  which  ia  formed  by  an 
inlet  of  the  Hanraki  Gulf.  Lat.  36°  61'  8.,  long.  174=^  50'. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  iBthmus  lies  the  harbor  and  town 
of  Mannkau,  which  serres  as  a  supplementary  port  to  the 
city.  Auckland  was  founded  in  IS40  hr  Oovemor  Hobsou, 
and  became  a  burgh  in  1851.  It  was  till  1S65  the  seat  of 
the  Qovemment,  which  is  now  situated  at  Wellington.  The 
city  has  a  fine  appearance,  especially  from  the  harbor,  and 
is  sarrounded  bj  a  number  of  dourishiug  suburban  villagee, 
with  several  of  which  it  is  eonneoted  by  railway.  Among 
the  public  buildings  in  the  city  and  neighborhood  may  be 
mentioned  the  governor^  hoiuc^  the  caUiedntl,  Bt.  John's 
E[Jacopal  oolUge,  about  4  miles  distant,  the  Auckland  col- 
lie and  grammar  school,  the  Episcopal  grain  mar  school^  iu 
tfaesoburbof  Pamell,  the  provincial  hoapital,  the  provincial 
lunatic  asylum,  and  the  orphanwe  at  Pamell.  A  wharf, 
1690  feet  in  length,  has  been  built  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  affords  excellent  accommodBtion  for  the  grad- 
ually increasing  traffic  of  the  harbor.  In  1872,  170  non- 
colonial  vessels,  with  a  tonoage  of  54,257  tons,  entered  the 
port,  besides  a  large  number  of  coasting  ships,  There  are 
noistered  at  Auckland  167  sailiug  veseU  and  20  Hteam- 
ahin  most  of  them  of  provincial  build.  The  population, 
whicb  was  7980  in  1862,  bad  increased  hj  1S71  lo  12,037 
(with  the  suburbs  to  16,0<M)),  and  is  now  estimated  at  about 
81,000. 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  a  ^ronp  discovered  ia  1806 
by  Captain  Briscoe,  of  the  l^glish  whaler  "Ocean,"  about 
180  milsi  S.  of  New  Zealand,  in  lat,  60°  24',  long.  166° 
7'  K  The  islsnda,  of  volcanic  origin,  are  very  fertile,  and 
are  covered  with  forest.  They  were  granted  lo  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  by  the  British  Oovemiuent  aa  a  whaling  atatiou, 
but  die  establishment  was  abandoned  in  1862.  (Bee  Bay- 
nal's  AwJdand  Idandt,  1874.) 

AUCKLAND,  Willuk  Edkm,  Babox,  an  eminent 
diplomatist  and  politician,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden, 
But.,  of  West  Auckland  was  bom  in  1744.  He  was  edu- 
oaUd  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  the 
law.  At  the  age  of  tdrcntj-aeven  he  resigned  his  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  engaged  in  political  life  as  under-Becretary  to 
Lord  Suffolk.  By  the  favor  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
he  obtained  a  seat  for  Woodstock,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  his 
ability  in  the  House.  He  attached  bimBelt^to  Lord  North's 
party,  and  after  serving  under  Lord  Carlisle  on  the  unsuc- 
oenml  commission  to  the  colonists  in  America,  acted  as 
•ecrelaiy  lo  that  nobleman,  when  he  held  the  post  of 
Viceroy  in  Ireland.  During  this  time  he  had  obtained  the 
offices  of  director  and  auditor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
probably  yielded  him  an  income  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
his  political  career.  In  1783  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
negotiating  the  remarkable  coalition  between  North  and 
Fox,  and  was  rewarded  by  beiog  made  vioe-treasurer  of 
Ireland.  In  1784  he  opposed  Pitt's  proposal  for  commer- 
cial reciprocity  with  Ireland,  but  in  so  doing  oontrived  to 
separate  himself  to  some  extent  from  his  own  party,  and 
■aortly  after  accepted  from  Pitt  the  office  of  plenipotentiary 
at  I^ris.  Here  he  succeafully  neeolialed  the  important 
commerdal  treaty  with  France;  and  after  his  appointment 
■■  ambaeeador  to  Spain,  he  rendered  valuable  service  in 
settling  the  dispute  between  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments with  r^ard  lo  the  afTaira  of  Holland.  In  1789 
he  was  made  an  Irish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Auck- 
hmd,  and  in  1793  he  was  raised  to  the  British  peerage  as 
Baron  Auckland,  of  West  Auckland,  Durham.    For  three 

5 ears,  1708-1801,  he  held  office  as  poetmaster^eneral.  He 
led  suddenly  in  1814.  In  1776  he  married  the  sister  of 
the  first  earl  of  Minto,  by  whom  ho  had  a  large  family. 


Besides  numerous  pamphlets  aa  poli^csl  i 
day.  Lord  Auckland  wrote  a  treatise  on  tht 
Oit  Penal  Lam,  1771.  His  political  conduct  has  heat  &» 
quently  censured;  he  was  a  skilful  diplomadst,  and  u  i 
statesman  was  specially  remarkable  for  his  clear  grasp  of 
economic  principles.  His  Joarual  and  (hmtpandaKt,  4 
vols.,  1860-1862,  publislied  by  hU  son,  the  bishop  of  Balk 
and  WeIh^  throws  considerable  light  on  the  politiod  lusloi; 

AUCKLAND,  Geobok  Edkr,  Eabl  or.  Governor- 
General  of  India,  bom  20th  Au^ist,  1784,  was  the  seoiod 
son  of  the  snhject  of  the  preceding  notice.  He  compbdad 
his  education  at  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  in 
1809.  His  eider  brother  was  drowned  in  the  Tliames  m 
the  following  year;  and  in  1S14,  on  the  death  of  hit 
bther,  he  took  his  seat  in  th^  house  of  Lonli  as  BiroD 


of  the  Mint  In  1834  he  held  office  1  )r  a  few 
months  ae  firat  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1S35  he  wu 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India.  He  proved  himself 
to  DC  a  painstaking  and  lalrarious  legislalor,  and  devoted 
himself  specially  to  the  improvement  of  native  schools,  and 
the  *    •  


These  useful  1 
rupted  in  1838  by  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Penisos, 
which  excited  the  fears  not  only  of  the  Aaglo-Indian  Gov- 
ernment but  of  the  home  sulhorities.  Lord  Aucklaod 
resolved  to  enter  upon  a  war  in  Afghanistan,  and  on  the 
1st  October,  1838,  published  at  Simlahis  Gunoua  manifesto. 
The  early  operations  were  crowned  with  success,  and  Ihs 
Govemoi^Qeneral  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Anddud. 
But  reverses  followed  quickly,  and  in  the  ensuing  cun- 
paigns  the  British  troops  suff^ed  the  most  severe  disastem 
LoM  Auckland  had  the  double  mortification  of  seeing  his 
policy  a  complete  future,  and  of  being  superseded  befors 
his  errors  coutd  be  rectified.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  b» 
was  suoceedei  in  office  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  teCuraed 
to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  18&  he  was  mide 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death,  let  January,  1S49,  He  died  unmarried,  and  the 
earldom  became  extinct. 

AUCTION,  a  mode  of  selling  property  by  offering  il 
to  the  highest  bidder  in  a  public  competition.  By  8  Vid. 
c  15,  tbe  onifonn  duty  of  £10  per  annum  ia  impcsed  on 
every  license  to  carry  on  tlie  business  of  auctioneer,  but 
duties  on  sales  by  auction  are  abolished.  It  is  the  duty 
of  an  auctioneer  to  sell  for  the  best  price  be  can  obtain, 
nod  his  authority  cannot  be  delegated  to  another  unlen  by 
special  permission  of  his  employer.  The  auctioneer's  name 
must  be  exhibited  on  some  conspicuous  place  during  the 
sale,  under  a  penalty  of  £20.  Sales  b^  auction  uaially 
take  place  under  certain  conditions,  which  it  is  the  dan 
of  Uie  auctioneer  to  read  lo  the  bidders  before  the  ssM 
begins.  To  complete  a  sale  by  aut^on  there  must  be  a 
hiadiitg  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  person  capable  of  making  a 
contract,  and  an  aeaplanee  thereof  by  the  auctioneer,  and 
until  the  bidding  is  accepted  both  vendor  and  bidder  aiv 
free,  and  may  retract  if  they  choose.  If  due  notice  is 
given,  an  agent  may  he  employed  to  bid  on  behalf  of  the 
seller,  but  the  employment  of  several  bidders  is  improper, 
and  if  the  sale  is  declared  to  be  oitAoul  mert>«,  any  bidding 
on  the  behalf  of  the  seller  will  vitiate  the  sale,  Pufiig, 
it  has  been  said,  is  illegal,  even  if  there  be  only  one  pufler. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  hindrance  lo  b  free  saie^  either  by 
bidder  deterring  competitors  from  offering  against  him, 
T  by  an  engagement  among  the  competitors  to  refrain 
from  bidding,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  goods 
and  then  diara  the  profit,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  vendor.  Two 
persbos,  however,  may  agree  not  to  bid  against  each  other. 
Auctioneers  are  endtled  by  their  license  to  act  as  appiaisen 

AUD£US,  or  Attdiub,  a  reformer  of  the  4th  centitry, 
by  birth  a  Mesopotamian.  He  suffered  much  persecutioit 
trom  the  Syrian  clergy  for  his  fearless  censure  of  their 
irregular  lives,  and  was  expelled  from  tlie  church.  He 
was  afterwards  banished  into  Scvthia,  where  he  guned 
many  followers  and  established  the  monaatic  aystem.  He 
died  there  at  an  advanced  age,  about  370  AJK  The 
AndRans  celebrated  tbe  feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jewish  Psssover,  and  they  were  also  charged  witb 
attributing  to  the  Deit^  a  human  shs^.  Tli^  4>'P'*i'  >*> 
have  founded  this  opiiuon  on  Geoesia  i.  26, 
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Ibtt  of  Eutem  Pyrenees.  It  L 
S4°  SO*  N.,  and  is  80  miles  in  U 
isit«  in  breadth  from  N.  to  8. 
Tit  (iepartmeDL  of   Aude    is 

boundary  from  B.  l«  N.  by  ..  . ^.   _ _  . 

bdghi,  whicli  unites  the  Pyrenees  with  the  Southern 
(kvmiea ;  and  its  northern  froatier  is  occupied  by  the 
Black  Hoantiintt,  the  most  wtsCem  part  of  the  Cevennes 
diain.  The  Corbifires,  a  bronch  of  the  Pyrenees,  runa  In 
■  S.W,  and  N.E.  direction  along  the  southern  diatncL 
The  Aude,  its  principal  river,  has  almost  its  entire  oouise 
u  the  department.  Its  principal  affluents  on  the  left  are 
the  Freaquel,  Orbiel,  Argent-Double,  and  Cesse;  on  the 
right,  the  Ouett^  8aUe,  and  Orbieu.  The  canal  of  Lan- 
gnedoc,  which  unites  the  Atlantic  with  the  Hedilerranean, 
tnieiMB  the  depsrtment  from  E.  to  W.  The  lownea  of 
the  coast  causes  a  series  of  large  laguuea,  the  chief  of  which 
ire  those  of  Bage^  Sigean,  Narbonne,  Palme,  and  Leucate. 
The  climate  is  variable,  and  often  sudden  in  its  alterations. 
The  wind  from  the  N.W.,  known  as  the  Ore,  blows  with 

Eat  violence,  and  Uie  sea  breeie  is  often  laden  with  pes^- 
lial  effluvia  from  the  laguaes.  Various  kinds  of  wild 
ioimala,  as  the  chamois,  bear,  wild  boar,  wolf,  fox,  and 
tadieTj  inhabit  the  mountains  and  forests;  game  of  all 
kiD&  IS  plentiful ;  and  the  coast  and  lagunes  abound  in 
fish,  nines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  mausanese,  cobalt,  and 
latimony  exist  iu  the  department ;  and,  besides  the  beauti- 
ful marbles  of  Cascastel  and  Caunes,  Cliere  are  quarries  of 
lithographic  stone,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  slate.  The 
coat  mines  are  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  The  moun- 
tains contain  many  mineral  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal. 
The  agricoltare  of  the  department  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
coDdiuon.  The  meadows  are  extensive  sad  well  watered, 
and  are  pastured  by  numerous  fioclcs  and  herds.  The  grain 
produce,  oonsisting  mainly  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  Indian 
com,  consideiably  exceeds  the  consumption,  and  the  vine- 
jirds  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  both  white  and  red 
vines.  Olives  and  almonds  are  also  extensively  cultivated, 
and  the  honey  of  Aude  is  much  esteemed.  Besides  import- 
ant maaufiKtures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  combs,  jet 
onumenls,  and  casks,  there  are  paner-mills,  distilJeries, 
tutneries,  and  extensive  iron  and  salt  works.  The  chief 
town  ia  CarcMSonne,  and  the  department  is  divided  into 
&«  four  BTTondiBsements  of  Carcassonne,  limoui,  Nar- 
bonoe^and  Caslelnaudary.     Population  in  1ST2,  285,927. 

AUDEBEET,  Je&h  BAFTwrB,  a  distinguished  French 
naturalist  and  artist,  was  bom  at  Rochefort  in  175S.  He 
studied  painting  and  drawing  at  Paris,  and  gaii 
sidenble  reputation  as  a  miniature  painter.  In  1787  he 
VIS  employed  to  make  drawings  of  some  objects  in 
lUtuial  history  collection,  and  was  also  a  contributor 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  for  Olivier's  Swtoirt  de» 
bi»tde».  He  thus  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  devoted  himself  with  ^at  eagemefB  to  the 
new  punHiit.  In  1800  appeared  his  first  original  work, 
L'Bubnre  NafartlU  da  Singa,  da  MalcU,  el  de*  OaUo- 
BiUijtto,  illustrated  by  62  folio  plates,  drawn  and  engraved 
bj  himself.  The  coloring  in  these  plates  was  unusually 
beautiful,  and  was  laid  on  bj  a  method  devised  by  the 
uthor  himself.     Audebert  died  ia  1800,  but  be  had  left 

aplete  materials  for  another  great  work,  HUtoire  det 
ii,  da  OweavX'Mouicha,  da  Jaeamara,  et  da  Pro- 
KTspL  which  was  published  in  1802.  200  copies  wei 
printed  in  folio,  100  in  large  quarto,  and  IS  were  printed 
with  the  whole  text  in  letters  of  gold.  Another  work,  left 
imGnished,  was  aim)  published  after  the  author's  death, 
L'BidMre  da  Qrvneertaia,  ei  da  Oieeata  de  Paradit. 
l^e  last  two  works  also  appeared  together  in  two  volumes 
with  the  title  Oiaeaux  daria  cm  d.  rt&tit  metaiiiqaa,  160: 

AUDITOR,  a  person  appointed  lo  examine  the  ace. .. . ._ 
kept  by  the  financial  officers  of  the  Crown,  public  corpora- 
tiona,  or  private  persons,  and  to  certify  as  lo  their  accuracy. 
The  mullifarious  statutes  regulating  the  audit  of  public 
accounts  have  been  superseded  by  the  2il  and  30  Vict,  c 
IB,  which  ffives  ^wer  to  the  Qaeen  to  appoint  a  "comp- 
troller aad  anditor-genersi,"  with  the  requisite  staff  to 
examine  and  verify  Uie  accounts  pc^iared  by  the  diSerent 
d^rtmenls  of  the  public  service.  In  eiamming  accounts 
of  the  appropriatfoD  of  the  several  supply  grants,  the  comp- 


complete 
Oiiri^  d 


troller  and  auditor-general  "shall  ascertain  first  whether 
the  payments  which  the  account  department  has  charged 
to  the  giant  are  supported  by  vouchers  oi  proofs  of  pay- 
ments ;  and  second,  whether  the  mone^  expended  has  been 
applied  to  the  purpose  or  purposes  mr  which  such  g 


general.  All  public  moneys  pm-able  to  the  Eichequer  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  "account  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer" 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  daily  returns  of  such  payments 
must  be  forwarded  lo  the  complroller.  Quarterly  accounts 
of  the  income  and  charge  of  the  consolidated  fund  are  lo 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  comptroller,  who,  in 
case  of^any  deficiency  in  the  consolidated  fund,  may  certify 
to  the  bank  to  make  advances.  The'  accounts  of  lo^ 
boards,  poor-law  unions,  &c,  must  be  passed  in  n  similar 
manner  by  an  official  auditor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  auditor 
to  disallow  all  illegal  payments,  and  surcharge  them  npon 
the  peraon  making  or  authorixing  them ;  but  such  disallow- 
ances m^  be  removed  by  eertiorari  into  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Beuch,  or  an  appeal  may  be  made  lo  the  local 
Ooverament  Board.  In  municipal  corporations  two  bur- 
gesses must  be  chosen  annually  as  auditors  of  the  accounts. 
AUDOUIN,  Jeam  Victob,  a  distinguished  French  en- 
tomolo^t,  was  bom  at  Paris,  April  27,  1797.  He  began 
the  study  of  law,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  his  strong 

Eredilection  for  natural  history,  which  subsequently  led 
im  to  enter  the  medical  nrofession.  In  1S24  ne  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Lstreilte  in  the  eatomotogical  chair  at 
the  Paris  museum  of  natural  history,  and  succeeded  him 
in  1833.  He  established  in  1824,  in  conjuaclioa  with 
Dumas  and  Adolphe  Brongniart,  the  Amiaia  da  Saimietl 
Natarelia,  to  which  he  made  numerous  valuable  contribu- 
tions, generally  in  co-operation  with  M.  Milne-Edwards. 
The  greater  part  of  his  other  papers  are  contained  in  the 
TramaeiuMi  of  the  EnlotTtriloffieai  Soeiely,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many  years  presidenL  In 
1838  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  in  1841,  more  front  the  effects  of  mental  than  of 
bodily  exhaustion.  His  principal  work,  Siatoire  da  7a- 
leeta  nuitibUi  A  la  Vigne,  was  continued  after  his  deaUi  by 
Hilne-Edwards  and  Blanchard,  and  published  in  1842. 

AUDRAN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  French  artists  and 
engraveis,  who  for  several  generations  were  distinguished 
in  the  same  line.  The  first  who  devoted  himself 'to  the  art 
of  engraving  was  Claude  Audran,  bom  in  1592,  and  the 
last  was  BenoiL  Claude's  great-grandson,  who  died  in  1712. 
The  two  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family  are  the 
following: — 

AuDBAN,  GfsARD,  oT  QjKABD,  the  miMt  Celebrated 
French  engraver,  was  the  third  son  of  Claude  Andran,  and 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1640.  He  was  taught  the  first  prin-' 
ciples  of  design  and  engraving  by  his  father ;  and,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  bis  brother,  went  lo  Paris  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  He  there,  in  1666,  engraved  for  Le 
Bmn  GnMaritin^i  BaiiU  viilA  Maxmtait,  his  IVivmph,  and 
the  Sojiing  of  Stephen,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
painter,  and  placed  Audran  in  the  very  first  rank  of  en- 
gravers at  Paris.  Next  year  he  set  out  tor  Rome,  where 
he  resided  three  years,  and  engraved  several  fine  plates. 
That  great  patron  of  the  arts,  M.  Colbert,  was  so  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Audran's  works,  that  he  persuaded 
LoiiU  XIV.  to  recall  him  to  Paris.  On  his  letura  he  ap. 
plied  himself  assiduously  to  engraving,  and  was  appointed 
eugraver  to  the  king,  from  whom  he  received  great  en- 
couragement. In  the  year  1681  he  whs  admitted  to  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1703. 
His  engravings  of  Le  Bmn's  BaUUi  of  Alexander  are  re- 
garded OS  the  best  of  his  numerous  works.  "He  was," 
says  the  Abb6  Fontenai,  "the  most  celebrated  engraver 
that  ever  existed  in  the  historical  line.  We  have  several 
subjects,  which  he  engraved  from  his  own  designs,  thai 
manifested  as  much  tasto  as  character  and  facility.  But  in 
the  BaUtet  ofAUxainder  he  surpassed  even  the  expeclatiaos 
of  Le  Bmn  himself^"  Gerard  published  in  1683  a  work 
entitled  Lei  proporiimtM  du  eorpi  humain  monirlet  lur  la 
plua  bdla  figura  dc  FaniiquiU,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

AtiDBAV,  Jeak,  nephew  of  O^rard,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1667.  After  having  received  instructions  from  his  father, 
he  went  to  Paris  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  engraving 
under  his  uncle,  next  to  whom  he  wis  the  most  distin- 
guished member  of  his  bmily.    At  the  age  of  twenty  his 
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canioB  began  to  iiaplAj  Itself  in  a  anrpriBing  rnanner ;  and 
hk  Bubseqnent  bucccss  was  such,  that  in  ITOT  he  obtained 
the  title  of  eugntver  to  the  king,  Louis  XI V^  who  allowed 
him  a  pension,  with  aptLrtmenls  in  the  Gobelins'  and 
the  following  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Kojal 
Academy.  He  was  eighty  yeara  of  age  before  he  quitted 
Ibe  graver,  and  nearly  ninety  when  he  died.  The  beat 
prints  of  this  artist  are  those  which  appear  not  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye  at  first  sight.  In  these  the  etching  constitutes 
a  great  part;  and  he  hag  finished  (hem  in  a  Dold,  rough 
style.  The  Rape  of  tht  Sabina,  ailer  Pouasin,  is  considered 
bis  masterpiece. 

AUDUBON^  John  James,  a  weil-ltnown  naturalist,  was 
bora  in  1781  in  Loaisiana,  where  hb  parents,  who  were 
French  Protestants,  had  taken  up  their  residence  while  it 
was  still  «  Spanish  colony.  Tney  afterwards  settled  \a 
Pennsylvania.  From  his  early  years  he  had  a  passion  for 
oteervitig  the  habits  and  appearences  of  birds,  and  attempt- 
ing delineations  of  them  litim  nature.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  about  two  yean, 
when  among  other  studies  he  took  some  lessons  in  the 
drawing-achool  of  David.  On  retumiog  to  America  his 
filther  established  him  in  a  plantation  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  soon  after  married.  But  nothing  could  damp  bis  ardor 
for  natural  history.  For  fifteen  years  he  annually  explored 
the  depths  of  the  primeval  forests  of  America  in  long  and 
bazarclous  CKpeditions,  far  from  his  family  and  his  home 
In  these  excursions  he  aojuired  the  facility  of  making  (hose 
spirited  drawings  of  biros  that  give  such  value  to  his 
magnificent  work,  3^  Birdi  of  Ameriea.  At  that  period 
he  bad  not  drr«m«d  of  any  publication  of  his  labors ;  as 
he  informs  us,  "  it  was  not  the  desire  of  fame  that  prompted 
to  those  long  exiles;  it  was  simply  the  enjovment  of  na- 
ture." He  afterwards  removed  with  bis  family  to  the 
village  of  Henderson  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he 
continued  his  researches  in  natural   liistory  for  several 

E«ni,  and  at  length  set  out  for  Philadelphia  with  a  jrart- 
lio  containing  200  sheets  filled  with  colored  delineations 
of  about  lOQO  birds.  Business  obliged  him  to  quit  Phila- 
delphia uneipecledly  for  some  weeks,  and  he  deposited  his 
Snfolio  in  the  warehouse  of  a  friend ;  but  to  his  intense 
imay  and  mortification  he  found,  on  his  return,  that 
these  precious  fruits  of  his  wanderings  and  his  labors  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  rats.  The  shock  tlirew  him  into 
k  fever  of  several  weeks'  duration,  that  well-nigh  proved 
fatal.  But  his  native  energy  returned  with  returning 
health;  and  he  resumed  bis  gun  and  his  game-bag,  his 
pencils  Mid  his  drawing-book,  and  plunged  again  into  the 
II I  mils  of  the  backwoods.  In  about  three  years  be  had 
again  filled  his  portfolio,  and  then  he  rejoined  his  fiunily, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  Louisiana.  After  a 
short  sojourn  there  he  set  out  for  the  Old  World,  to  exhibit 
to  the  ornithologists  of  Europe  the  riches  of  America  in 
that  department  of  natural  history. 

In  1826  Andabon  arrived  at  Liverpool,  where  the  merits 
of  his  spirited  delinealioiM  of  American  birds  were  imme- 
diately recoiled.  An  exhibition  of  them  to  the  public 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institu^on  of  that  town  was  so 
BocccBsful  that  it  was  repeated  at  Manchester  and  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  were  no  lessadmired.  When  he  proposed 
to  publish  a  work  on  the  birds  of  America,  several  natural- 
ists advised  him  to  issue  the  work  in  large  quarto,  as  the 
most  useful  size  for  the  lovers  of  natural  historj',  and  the 
moat  likely  to  afford  him  a  suSicient  number  of  subscribera  to 
remunerate  his  labors.  At  first  he  yielded  to  this  advice, 
and  acknowledged  its  soundness;  butfinally  he  decided  that 
his  work  should  eclipee  every  other  ornithological  publica- 
tion. Every  bird  was  to  be  delineated  of  the  siie  of  life^ 
and  to  each  species  a  whole  page  was  to  be  devoted  ;  con- 
■equently,  the  largest  tUphant  folio  paper  was  to  receive 
the  impressions.  This  necessarily  increased  the  expense 
of  the  work  so  much  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  sdeniific  naturalists — which  accounts  for  tlie  small 
number  of  persons  who,  for  a  considerable  time,  could  be 
reckoned  among  his  supporters  in  the  gigantic  under- 
taking. The  exceptionally  high  character  of  the  work, 
however,  gradually  became  known;  and  a  sulHcIent 
number  of  subscribers  was  at  length  obtained  in  Qreat 
Britain  and  America,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  that 
the  work  was  going  through  the  press,  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  greatcoat  of  the  publication— leaving  him,  however, 
a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  his  extraordinary  in- 
dtistiy  and  skill.    The  first  volume  was  published  at  New 


York  in  the  end  of  Uie  year  1830,  the  second  in  1834,  Um 
third  in  1S37  and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1839.  The  whol* 
condsts  of  435  colored  plates,  containing  1055  figures  of 
birds  the  siie  of  life.  It  is  certainly  the  most  magnificent 
work  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  the  world,  and  isweH'char- 
arterized  by  Cuvier,  "  Ceat  le  plus  magnifique  monument 
que  I'Art  alt  encore  flev^  i.  la  Nature." 

During  the  preparation  and  publication  of  his  great  work 
Audubon  made  severs!  excursions  from  Great  Britain. 
In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  other  celebrated 
naturalists,  and  received  from  them  every  mark  of  honor 
and  esteem.  The  following  winter  he  passed  in  London. 
In  April  of  1830  he  revisited  the  United  Stat^  of  America, 
and  again  explored  the  forests  of  the  central  and  southem 
federal  territories.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
London  and  Edinburgh,  but  the  August  of  1331  found  him 
again  in  New  York.  The  succeeding  winter  and  spring 
he  spent  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1832  he  set  out  for  the  Northern  States,  with  an  in- 
tention of  studying  the  annual  migrations  of  birds,  particu- 
larly of  the  passenger  pigeon,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
striking  description  ;  but  his  career  was  arrested  at  Boston 
bv  a  severe  attack  of  cholera,  which  detained  him  there 
till  the  middle  of  August.  Afler  that  he  explored  Uie 
coasts,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  North  America, 
from  Labrador  and  Canada  to  Florida,  during  a  seriea  of 
laborious  Journeys,  that  occupied  him  for  three  yeais. 
From  Charleston,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  fiunily,  he 
took  his  third  departure  for  Britain.  During  his  earlier 
residence  In  Edinburgh  he  bad  begun  to  publi^  his  Ameri- 
can Omiili^ogicBl  Biography,  which  at  length  filled  five 
tai^  octavo  volumes.  The  first  was  issued  £ere  by  Adam 
Black  in  1831 ;  the  last  appeared  in  1839.  This  book  is 
admirable  for  the  vivid  pictures  it  presents  of  the  habits 
of  the  birds,  and  the  adventures  of  the  naturalist.  The 
descriptions  are  characteristically  accurate  and  interesting. 

In  1839  Andubon  bade  a  final  adieu  to  ^Europe;  and 
returning  to  his  native  country,  he  published,  in  a  more 
popular  form,  his  Birdt  of  Amtriea,  in  seven  octavo  vol- 
un^es,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1844.  Hb  ardent 
love  of  nature  still  prompted  him  to  new  enterprises,  and 
he  set  out  on  fresh  excursions;  but  in  these  he  woa  always 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  and  one  or  two  other  natuial- 
lita.  The  result  of  these  excursions  was  the  projection  of 
a  new  work.  The  Qwidniptda  of  Ameriea,  in  atlas  fbllo, 
and  also  a  Biography  of  American  Quadrupedt,  both  of 
which  were  commenced  at  Philadelphia  in  1840.  The 
latter  was  completed  in  1S50,  and  is,  p^hapa,  even  superior 
to  his  OntilhologKai  Biography. 

To  great  intelligence  in  obeerving,  and  accuracy  b 
delineating  nature,  to  a  vigorous,  handsome  fnaae,  and 
pleasing  eipreseive  features,  Audubon  united  very  estim- 
able mental  qualities,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion  with- 
out a  trace  of  bi^tiy.  His  conversation  was  animated 
and  instructive,  his  manner  nnaasuming,  and  he  always 
spoke  with  gratitude  to  heaven  Ibr  the  very  happy  life  he 
had  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  He  died,  after  a  short  Ulnei^ 
in  his  own  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  New 
York,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1861.  See  Life  and  Advav- 
iuret  of  J.  J,  Audubon  the  Naturalitl,  edited,  from  materials 
supplied  by  his  widow,  by  Robert  Buchanan,  London,  1888. 

AUGEIAS  {Avytia^,  Avytof,  ff.  fJSiov  ^^\  in  GrtA 
Legend,  a  son  of  Helios,  the  sun.  He  was  a  prince  of 
El  IS,  and,  consistently  with  his  lieing  a  descendant  of  the 
sun-god,  had  an  immense  wealth  of  herds,  including  twelve 
bulls  sacred  to  Helios,  and  while  as  swans.  He  lived 
iieside  the  stream  Menios  (M^  — moon);  and  liis  daughter 
Agamede  was,  like  Medeln  and  Circe,  sUlled  in  witchcrafl, 
and  connected  with  the  moon  goddess.  The  task  of 
Hercules  was  to  clear  out  all  his  stalls  in  one  day,  and 
without  help.  This  he  did  by  making  an  opening  in  the 
wall  and  turning  the  stream  through  them.  Augeias  bad 
promised  him  a  tenth  of  the  herd,  but  refused  this, 
alleging  that  Hercules  had  acted  only  in  the  service  of 
"aiTstheUB. 

AUQEREAU,  Pikbrk  FsANfoii)  Chables,  Duke  of 
Castiglione,  was  the  Bon  of  obscure  parents,  and  bom  in 
1757.  After  serving  for  a  short  penod  in  the  armies  of 
France,  he  entered  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  for  aonw 
time  supported  himself  by  teaching  fencing  at  Naples. 
In  1792  he  joined  the  Bepublicon  army  that  watched  the 
its  of  Spain.     He   rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
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la  of  HiUemmo,  De^,  and  Castiglione,  and 
tke  decuBTs  chuves  at  the  bloody  comtwU  of  Lodi  and 
ArcoU.  Id  17^  be  U>ok  part  with  Bairas  and  tbe  Birac- 
'  1  active  agent  in  the  revolution  of  the 


o  the  noted  Tevolution 

...    ST.  9),  179B.     He  received, 
however,  the  command  of  the  army  of  Holland  and  the 
Lower  Bbine,  but  ww  aupereeded  in  1801,     From  that 
lime  he  lived  in  retirement,  till  1804,  when  he  was  made  a 
mirahal  of  the  French  empire,  and  in  the  following  jenr  he 
wu  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  eipedition  against 
the  Vorarlbei^,  which  he  i^uickl;  Hubduea.    He  also  iia- 
tingniahed  himi>elf  greatly  in  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Ejlia.     In  1S09-10  he  commanded  the  French  in 
Catalonia,  and  tamialied  hia  laurels  by  hia  great  cru- 
chr  to  the  Spaniards;  bnt  he  was  asain  more  honor- 
ablr  conapicnoua  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  especially 
in  the  terrible  baUle  of  Leipeic    In  1814  be  had  the 
command  of  a  reserve  army  at  Lyonx,  and  might  have 
niade  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  Bubmlt,  and  retained  a  command  under  4he 
Boarbooa.     In  the  following  year  he  at  first  refused  to 
join  Napoleon  on  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  when  he 
woald  afterwards  have  accepted  a  command  his  aer- 
vicea  were  declined.    He  abo  &iled  to  obtain  miU- 

B  office  under  the  new  dynasty,  and  alter  having 
the  painful  taak  of  being  one  of  the  comminion 
on  the  trial  of  Nev,  he  returned  to  hia  eatalea,  where 
bt  died  of  dropey  in  18IB. 

AUGSBURU,  a  celebrated  city  of  Germany,  capi- 
lal  of  the  circle  of  Swabia  and  Neuburx  in  Bavana, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  commerce  of  South  Ger- 
mairr  and  of  commercial  transactions  with  the  south 
of  £arope.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  Boman 
Emperor  Augustus,  who,  on  the  conqneat  of  Rhnlia 
by  DruBus,  established  a  Boman  colony  uaraed  Avr 
^t^a  VtmUlieomm  (about  14  B.C.)-     In  the  5th  cen- 
luiT  it  was  sacked  by  the  Hunii,  and  afterwards  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Frankish  kings.     It  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  in  the  war  of  Charlemagne 
against  Thaaailon,  duke  of  Bavaria;   and  after  the 
dmolntion  and  division  of  that  empire,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia.    After  this  it  rose 
rapidly  into  importance  aaamanulacturing  and  com- 
mercial town,  and  its  merchant  princes,  the  Fuggeis 
and  Welsers,  rivalled  the  Medici  of  Florence rtmt 
lh«  slleiations  produced  in  the  currents  of  trade  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  16th  and  18th  centuries  occa- 
sioned a  great  decline.    In  1276  it  was  raised  to  the 
link  of  a  free  imperial  city,  which  it  retained,  with     J^  gj  st«nli»n'i  Pl«i 
many  changes  in  its  internal  constitution,  till  1806,     B,'  CkVollDen  Flati. 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.     0.  Fmit  Uiikeu 
Ueanwhile,  it  was  the  scene  of  numerous  events  of      g-  ".rfSISthu™ 
historical  importance.     It  was  bteieged  and  taken  by     p|  Lndwlz'i  Fists. 
GoMavus  Adolphux  in  1632,  and  in  1635  it  surren-     &L'"'^'^!V 
<iered  to  the  imperial  forces;  in  1703  it  was  bom-     j'a.™mi^W. 
batded  by  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  and  forced 
to  pay  a  contribution  of  400,000  dollars;  and  in  the  war 
of  1803  it  suffered  severely.    Of  its  conventiona  the  most 
neniorable  are  those  which  ga.ve  birth  to  the  Aagabunr  con- 
'—in  (1630)  and  to  the  Augsburg  alliance  (1686). 

°  "■'•'  's  pleasantly  situated  in  an  eKtensive  and  fer- 


from  the  lOth  centuir.  There  an  also  variout  ehnrcbef 
and  chapels,  a  school  of  arts,  a  polytechnic  inatitntion, 
a  picture  gallery  iu  the  former  monastery  of  SL  Catherine, 

a  museum,  observatory,  botanical  gardens,  an  eTchaoge, 

Kmnasiam,  deaf-mule  institution,  orpha*  asylum,  pub- 
library,  several  remarkable  fountains,  dating  Iron 
the  16th  century,  Ac  The  "Fu^erci,"  built  in  1519  by 
the  brothers  Fugger,  consists  of  106  small  houses,  let  to 
indigent  Boman  Catholic  citizens  at  a  merely  nominal 
rent.  The  manufactures  of  Augsburg  are  various  and  ini< 
portent,  consisting  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
watches,  jewelry,  and  goldsmith- work,  mathematical  instru- 
t^  machinery,  leather,  paper,  cihemi(»l  stuffi,  types. 
Copper-engraving,  for  which  it  was  formerly  noted, 


longer  carried  on;  but  printing,  lithtwraphy,  and 
publishing  have  acquired  a  considerable  development,  ona 
of  the  beat  known  Continental  newspapers  being  the  AUgtf 


t  Ztitimg  or  AugAvirg  OaxdU.    Augsburg  is  an  ii 
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jf  Munich,  laL  48°  21'  44"  N,,  long.  J0°  64'  42' 
£.  Its  fortifications  were  diamantled  in  1703,  and  have 
WMe  been  converted  into  public  promenades.  Maximilian 
Btreet  is  remarkable  for  its  breadth  and  architectural  mag- 
aiScence.  One  of  its  meet  interesting  edifices  is  tbe  Fug- 
ger House,  of  which  the  entire  front  is  painted  in  fresco. 
Among  the  public  buildings  of  Augsburg  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  town-hall,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Oer- 
Buy  built  by  EUaa  HoU  in  1616-20.  One  of  its  rooms, 
called  the  "  dolden  HalL"  from  the  profusion  of  its  gild- 
ing, is  113  feet  long,  59  broad,  nod  63  high.  The  palace 
of  the  bishops  where  the  memorable  Confession  of  Faith 
*»8  presented  to  Charles  V,.  is  now  used  for  Govem- 
UKQi  offices.    The  cathedral  dates   in  its  oldest  portions 


portant  rulway  junction.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tha 
river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  lies  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Lechbausen.    Population  in  1871,  51,270. 

AUMBURG  CONFI&SION.    See  Ckbbm. 

AUGUBS,  in  Boman  Antiqailia,  a  college  or  board  ap- 
pointed to  interpret,  according  to  tbe  books  Uibri  augvr^Ut) 
in  which  the  science  of  divination  was  laid  down,,  the 
auspteia  or  signs  of  approval  or  disapprovat  sent  by  Jupi- 
ter on  the  occasion  of  any  public  transaction.  At  finrt,  it 
is  said,  there  were  only  two  augurs,  one  from  each  of  the 
tribes  Raranes  and  Titles.  Two  mora  were  added  by  Numa, 
and  again  other  two  for  the  third  tribe  of  Luceres,  that  is 
six  altogether.  But  in  the  year  300  b.c.  it  is  cerlain  that 
there  were  only  four,  to  which  number  five  plebeian  places 
were  added  by  the  lei  Osalnia.  Sulla  increased  the  num- 
ber to  fifteen,  at  which  it  continued,  with  the  exception 
that  Ciesar  appointed  a  sixteenth,  and  the  emperors  fre- 
quently added  as  supra  manenan  persons  of  distinction,  or 
of  their  own  ^uuily.  An  augur  retained  his  office  and. 
sacred  character  for  life.    The  college  had  the  right  |>f_^ 
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election  of  new  manbei«.  The  inaignift  of  their  offioe  wen 
the  littm*,  or  crook,  and  the  dresa  called  trabea.  The  Dat~ 
Dial  ngion  lo  look  to  for  sisns  of  the  will  of  Jupiter  was 
tha  sk^,  where  lightning  t,aA  the  flight  of  birds  seamed  di- 
tected  by  him  an  counsel  to  men.  The  latter,  however,  was 
die  more  difficult  of  interpret ation^  and  upon  it,  therefore, 
mainly  hinged  the  system  of  divmalion  with  which  the 
augurs  were  occopied,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  terms 
au^tnum  and  aiupiaum  {ava  gertre,  tnei  ipieere).  The 
presence  of  augurs  was  required  only  in  obaerTine  signs 
in  ^le  sky,  where  their  Gret  dutj  was  to  mark  out  with  the 
litaai  a  apace  or  iemplum  in  the  skj  iTithin  which  the  omoi 
must  occur.  Soch  ohaervations  being  properly  made  only 
in  the  city  of  Bome,  ausun  are  not  loood  elsewhere. 
Signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were  of  two  kinds,  either  in 
answer  to  a  request  [antpida  imptlrativa),  or  incidental 
(aiupieia  obiaSina).  Of  sucn  signs  there  were  fiTeclaffles:^ 
(1.)  Sigru  in  the  sky  [tieUitia  aaspida),  consisting  chiefly  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  but  not  excluding  failing 


direct  and  impresaive  token  of  the  will  of  Jupiter,  the  ob- 
servation of  it  was  held  to  apply  to  all  public  transactions 
fixed  for  the  day  on  which  it  occurred.  Whether  favoi^ 
able  or  the  reverse  in  its  direction,  the  appearance  of  light' 
ning  was  held  as  a  voice  of  the  god  against  businees  being 
done  in  the  public  assemblies.  But  since  the  person 
charged  to  take  the  auspices  (dt  axio  lertnsK)  for  a  certain 
day  was  constitutionally  subject  in  no  other  authority  who 
oould  test  the  truth  or  ialeenood  of  his  statement  that  he 
had  observed  lightning,  it  happened  that  this  became  a  fo- 
Torite  means  of  potting  off  meetings  of  the  public  asem- 
bly.  Restrictions  were,  however,  imposed  on  it  in  the 
Idler  times  of  the  re^ubuc     When  a  new  consul,  prMor,  or 

Suestor  entered  on  his  firstday  of  office  and  prayed  the  gods 
r  good  omens,  it  was  a  matter  of  custom  to  report  to  him 
that  lightning  from  the  left  had  been  seen.  (2.)  Si^ 
from  birdt  (ligna  ex  aalmi),  with  reference  to  the  direction 
of  their  fiight,  and  also  to  their  singing,  or  ulteriug  other 
sounds.  In  mattets  of  ordinary  life  on  which  divine 
counsel  was  prated  for,  it  was  usual  to  have  recoutse  to 
this  form  of  divination.  For  public  afiairs  it  was,  by  the 
time  of  Cicero,  superseded  by  the  fictitious  observation  of 
lightulng.  (8.)  Feeding  i^  birdt  {aiapiaa  fx  tripudiit), 
which  consisted  in  observing  whether  a.  bird, — usnally  a 
fowl, — on  grain  being  thrown  before  it,  let  fall'a  particle 
from  its  mouth  {tripudiam  (ofuttntiun).  If  it  did  so,  the 
will  of  the  ^pds  was  in  favor  of  the  enterprise  in  qiieBtion. 
The  lumplicity  of  this  ceremony  reoommended  it  for  very 
general  use,  particularly  in  (he  army  when  on  service. 
The  fowls  were  kept  in  cages  by  a  servant,  styled  paUaHm. 
In  imperial  times  are  mentioned  the  daatnaiee  'paUarii. 
(1.)  Sigya  from  animaU  (pctJcUnd  auapieto,  or  a  qaadrtt- 
pedibus),  (.«.,  observation  of  the  course  o^  or  sounds 
nttered  by,  quadrupeds  and  serpents  within  a  fixed  space, 
corresponding  to  the  observations  of  the  flight  of  birds,  but 
much  leee  frequently  employed.  It  had  gone  out  of  use  by 
tlie  time  of  Cicero.  (5.)  Wammgt  {ligna  ex  dirii),  con- 
nstins  of  all  unusual  ohenomena.  but  chiefly  such  as 
baded  iU.  Being  accidental  in  their  occurrence,  they 
belonged  to  tbe  atuntria  Mativa,  and  their  interpretation 
was  not  a  matter  for  the  augurs,  unless  occurring  in  the 
course  of  some  public  transaction,  in  which  case  they 
ibrmed  a  divine  veto  a^nst  it.  Otherwise,  refersnce  was 
made  for  an  interpretation  to  the  Pontifices  in  olden  times, 
afterwards  frequently  to  the  Sibylline  books,  or  (he  Etruscan 
banispices,  when  the  inddeot  was  not  already  provided  for 
by  a  rule,  as,  for  example,  that  it  was  unlucky  for  a  pelBoa 
lettving  bis  house  to  meet  a  raven,  that  the  sudden  death 
of  a  person  from  epilepsy  at  a  public  meeting  was  a  sign  to 
break  up  the  assembly,  not  to  mention  other  instances  of 
adverse  omens.  A  Boman,  however^  did  not  necessarily 
regard  a  warning  as  binding  unless  it  was  clearly  appre- 
h^ded.  Not  only  could  an  accidental  oversight  render  it 
useless,  but  lo  some  ezteot  measures  could  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  warning  being  noticed.  At  sacrifices,  for 
instance,  the  flute  was  played  ne  mad  aiivd  exaudiatttr 
(Pliny,  Nal.  Bat,  xxviii!  2,  11). 

Among  the  other  means  of  discovering  the  will  of  the 
Koda  were  casting  lots,  oracles  of  Apollo  (in  the  hands  of 
(he  collie  aacru  faeaindia),  but  chiefly  the  exanunalion  of 
the  entrails  of  animals  slain  for  saciifice.  Anything 
■bDotmal  baud  tbere  was  bmi^  ilnder  the  notice  of 


mployed  fbr  this.  The  peisons  entitled  Ii 
an  expreauon  of  the  divine  will  on  a  public  sfiair  weretba 
magistrates.  To  the  highest  ofGoea,  including  all  persons 
of  consular  and  pnetonan  rank,  belonged  the  ri^t  of 
taking  awpinanuizBna;  lo  (he  inferior  offices  of  ndile  and 
quKslor,  the  avtpieia  minora/  the  diflerences  betwem 
thes&  however,  must  have  been  small.  The  sutgects  Sol 
which  aWTneia  pabtiea  were  always  taken  were  the  tleo 
tion  of  magistrates,  their  entering  on  oflSce,  the  holdiwof 
a  pi<blio  assembly  to  pass  decrees,  the  setting  out  ti  an 
army  for  war.  They  could  only  be  taken  in  Bome  itadf 
and  in  case  of  a  commander  having  to  renew  his  mairieia, 
he  must  either  return  lo  Bome  or  select  a  spot  in  the  fordgn 
country  lo  represent  the  hearth  of  (hat  city.  The  time  te 
observing  auspicee  was,  as  a  nile,  between  midnight  and 
dawn  of  the  day  for  which  the  transaction  was  fixed  aboal 
which  ch^  were  desired.  But  whether  it  was  so  oidend 
in  the  ritual,  or  whether  this  was  (o  leave  the  whole  day 
free,  is  not  known.  In  military  a&irs  this  comae  was  hdI 
always  pcesible,  as  in  the  case  of  taking  aoqdcet  befine 
crossing  a  river.  The  founding  of  colonies,  tbe  beginning 
of  a  battle,  before  calling  together  sn  army,  before  sitllii^ 
of  the  senate,  at  decisions  of  peace  or  war,  were  occatiooi, 
not  always  but  frequently,  for  taking  auspices,  llitt  pltcs 
where  (he  ceremony  was  performed  was  not  fixed  bol 
varied,  so  as  to  have  a  close  relation  to  the  ohjtA  to  lAilt 
It  referred.  A  spot  bdng  selected,  the  official  diarged  tn 
make  the  observation  [ipeetio)  pitched  his  tent  there  soBf 
days  before.  A  matter  postponed  through  advene  sbm 
from  the  gods  could  on  the  fol  lowing  or  some  fttnn  0^ 
be  again  brought  forward  for  the  auspice*  (npHtrt 
mupieia).  If  an  error  (vtfiiun)  occurred  in  the  Mi^<m 
the  augurs  could,  of  their  own  accord  or  at  the  reqmt  of 
the  senate,  inform  themselves  of  the  drcumstanoe^  and 
decree  upon  it.  A  consul  could  refuse  (o  accept  iMl 
decree  while  he  remained  in  office,  but  on  retiring  he 
could  be  prosecuted.  Avtpida  obUUiva  referred  mosUy  to 
the  comitia.  A  magistrate  was  not  bound  to  lake  iiotic* 
of  signs  reported  merely  by  a  private  peraon,  bat  he  ooald 
not  overlooli  such  n  report  from  a  brother  magistrate.  For 
example  if  a  quiestor  on  his  entry  lo  office  owerved  light- 
ning and  announced  it  to  the  consul,  the  latter  must  d^y 
the  public  assembly  for  the  day.  (a.  b.  k.) 

AUGUST,  originally  Sezlila,  as  beine  the  sixth  mootb 
in  the  pre-Julian  Boman  year,  received  i(s  present  Dams 
from  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  jireceding  month, 
Qumtiiit,  had  been  called  July  after  the  great  Julius 
Qkmi,  and  the  senate  thought  to  propitiate  the  emperor  trf 
conferring  a  similar  honor  upon  him.  August  wss 
selected,  not  as  being  the  nalat  month  of  Augustus,  but 
because  in  it  his  greatest  good  fortune  had  happened  to 
him.  In  that  month  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  cod- 
suJate,  had  thnce  celebrated  a  triumph,  had  received  the 
allegiance  of  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  Janiculum,  had 
concluded  the  civil  wars,  and  had  subdued  Egypt  As 
July  contained  thirty-one  days,  and  August  only  thirty,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  add  another  day  to  (he  latter 
month,  in  order  that  Augustus  might  not  be  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  Julius. 

AUOnSTA,  the  capital  of  the  Slate  of  Maine,  and  teat 
of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  Kennebec  River  (in  Eennebeo 
county),  43  miles  from  ils  mouth,  in  iat.  44°  IB'  K.,  long. 
69°  6iy  W.  The  citf  lies  mainly  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  which  b  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  I>20  feet 
long.  The  businees  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1866,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  Its  pnncipal 
public  buildings  are  the  State  house.  State  insane  asylnoi, 
and  United  States'  arsenal.  It  has  several  banks,  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  numerous  churobee.  The  popula- 
Uon  of  Augusta,  by  the  census  of  1870,  was  7808. 

AUGUSTA,  >  citv  of  Georgia,  in  Ihe  United  States  of 
America,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Richmond.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  Savannah  River,  231 
miles  from  ils  mouth,  and  has  extensive  rwlway  oommoni- 
cation.  Like  other  American  cities  it  is  spacious  and 
regular  in  its  plan,  Greene  Street,  fbr  example^  being  168 
feet  in  width,  with  a  row  of  trees  extending  aliwg  each 
side.  The  piincipal  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  a  masmis 
hall,  an  oddfellows'  hall,  the  Richmond  academy,  the 
Georgia  medical  college,  the  opera-'honse,  and  an  oridiM 
asylnm.  Besides  these,  the  city  posseasee  an  arsenal, 
water  works,  a  Bomber  of  baub^  newi|>aiwr  offices,  exlco- 
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^T«  ootton  (actaricH  and  flour  huUb,  sereral  ftxmdriee,  tvq 
lofauGO  bdoriot,  Ac.  Water-power  is  abundaatl;  enpplied 
bem  ibe  liTer  by  the  Aagusta  canal,  which  ■was  con- 
Krocted  in  1846.  Augusta  wia  an  important  nlace  dnring 
the  rerolntionarj  war,  and  continued  to  Soariih  amaiinglj 
till  iha  openioK  of  tiie  G«or^a  railwaj.  A  temponii7 
decline  then  took  place,  owing  to  the  change  in  the 
iDMhodi  of  traffic;  bat  a  new  current  of  proeperitj 
oteedU;  set  in,  which  slill  conUnues.  Population  in  1S70, 
16,386. 

AUGUSTAN  HISTORY  is  the  title  bestowed  upon  a 
cdtlection  of  the  biographies  of  the  Roman  emperot«,  from 
Uadriui  to  Carinni,  written  under  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tine,  and  usually  regarded  as  the  oompoeition  of  six 
aathoTK — £liiui  Spaitiaous,  Jul  ins  Capitolinus,  £IiuB 
LuDpndius,  Vulcatiua  Uallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and 


eatigalio 


,   however,   ther 


The  distribution  of  the  respective  biographiea  among  them, 
accordiog  to  the  arrangement  of  the  MSS.,  is  supported  by 
DO  extraneous  authority,  and  depends  upon  no  intelligible 
principle.  Without  entering  into  detail,  for  which  space 
bill  us,  it  must  suffice  lo  state  that  up  to  aud  including 
(be  biognphy  of  Alexander  Severus,  Ibe  authorship  of  the 
vxrioin  oiemoin  is  inteicbaaged  among  Bpartianus,  Lum- 
pridiuE,  and  Capiloiinus,  in  a  manner  only  explicable  upon 
the  hypolhesb  of  n  division  of  labor  among  these  writers, 
or  DC  that  of  their  having  selected  their  subjects  entirely  at 
random.  The  Utter  ie  cooCradicled  by  their  own  affirma- 
tions, and  no  trace  of  any  mutual  concert  ie  discoverable, 
ndilier  is  there  any  perceptible  difference  of  style.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  excerpts  in  the  Pulnline  MS.  asaigniiig 
■11  the  biographies  preceding  that  of  Maximin  to  SpaxUanus 
alone,  and  remark  that  his  pnenomen  and  that  of  Lam- 
pridins  are  alike  given  as  £lius,  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting 
with  Casaubon  and  Salmaaiua  that  the  full  name  was  .£liu8 
LunpHdius  Spartianus.  and  that  two  authon  have  been 
minuiaclured  out  of  one.  We  further  find  Spartianus  ob- 
Krting,  at  the  commencement  of  his  life  of  ^lius  Verus, 
that  having  written  the  lives  of  all  the  eroperors  who  bad 
borne  the  title  of  Augustus  from  Julins  Ctesar  down  lo 
Hadrian,  he  purposes  from  that  point  to  comprise  the 
.  Cmn  also.  This  excludes  the  idea  of  his  having  written 
without  a  plan,  or  in  concert  with  any  colleague.  His 
Uographies  are  icffularly  dedicated  to  Diocletian  down  to 
lliat  of  Fescennius  nigei,  afW  which,  witii  one  exception, 
probsbly  dne  to  the  corruption  of  the  MSS.,  they  are 
imcrihed  to  Conslantine,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case 
with  a  work  continued  uiider  this  prince's  reigu  after  having 
been  commenced  under  his  predecessor's.  We  may  also 
with  probability  ascribe  to  Spartianus  the  life  of  Avidius 
CbbIue,  tUribuled  in  the  HSS.  to  Vulcatiue  Gallicanus, 
but  whose  author  describee  his  undertaking  in  terms 
almost  idenlJcal  with  those  employed  by  Spartianus.  No 
tuo^phv  subsequent  to  that  of  Alexander  Beverua  is 
itlnbuled  lo  Spartianus  Ijy  any  MS.,  and  the  next  series, 
cunprising  the  Maximina,  the  Qoidians,  and  Maximus  and 
BalbiouB,  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  Julius  Capi- 
tolinuB,  who  addresses  his  work  to  Constantine,  and  pro- 
ftncdly  proceeds,  in  some  respects,  upon  a  different  plan 
from  his  predecessor.  The  work  of  Spartianus  must  have 
ranained  incomplete,  and  Capiloiinus  must  hare  proposed 
to  fill  op  the  interval  between  him  and  Trebellius  Pollio, 
who  dedicates  his  life  of  Claudius  Qolhicus  to  Constantius 
-Chlons,  and  whom  we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Vo- 
piKDi,  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  Philippi  and  their 
SDcceggois  up  lo  Claudius,  some  years  before  303  A.D.  In 
that  year  (and  not  291  A.s.j  as  supposed  by  Salmasius  and 
Oinloo)  Vopiscua  w«a  solicited  hytJie  urban  prefect,  Junius 
Tiberianns,  lo  ondertake  the  life  of  Aurelian ;  this  biography 
appetn  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  publishea  by 
30/  AJ>.,  and  the  lives  of  Aurelian's  successors  down  to 
<!arinus  wars  added  before  the  dealb  of  Diocletian  in  313. 
We  may  therefore  reduce  the  Augustan  historians  from 
Bi  lo  WDi',  and  assign  their  respective  shares  aa  follows ; 
To  ^artianna,  the  bi<^ra^hieB  from  Julius  Cesst  to 
Alexander  Hevenu,  all  anterior  to  Hadrian  being  lost ;  to 
Capitolinns,  tbase  from  Maiimin  to  the  Toanger  Gordun ; 
toTrdielliaa  Pollio,  the  lives  of  Valerian,  Qallienus^  the 
^Thir^  TyranlB,"  and  Claudios  Qolhicus,  those  of  the 
Philipra,  (be  Detai,  Oallns,  .fmilianus,  and  part  of  Vale- 
liao's  Ming  loat ;  lo  Voniscna,  the  remainder,  from  Anrelian 
*a  CthniK.  Some  difficulty  is  cruud  by  the  motion  of 
Vn.  lU^IOl 


Capiloiinus,  the  latest  biographer  in  order  of  comporitioi^ 
by  bis  predecessor  Vopiscus,  but  the  passage  may  be  an  in- 
terpolation, or  may  r^er  to  some  other  work. 

The  importance  of  the  Augustan  historv  aa  a  repertory  of 
information  is  very  considerable,  but  its  Iiteraiy  pretensions 
are  of  the  humblest  order.  The  writers'  staniurd  was  con- 
fessedly low;  "  M^  purpose,"  says  Vopiscus,  "  has  been 
to  provide  materials  for  more  eloquent  persons  than 
myself,"  Considering  the  perverted  taste  of  the  i^e,  it  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  the  task  fell  into  the  hands  of  no 
showy  declaimer,  who  measured  his  success  by  his  skill  in 
making  surface  do  duty  for  substance,  hut  of  homely, 
matter-of-tact  scribes,  whose  sole  concern  was  to  reooril 
what  they  knew.  Their  narrative  is  most  unmethodioU 
and  inartificial;  their  style  is  tame  and  plebeian;  their 
conception  of  biography  is  that  of  a  collection  of  anecdotes; 
they  have  no  nation  of  arrangement,  no  measure  of  pro- 
portion, and  no  criterion  of  discrimination  between  the  im- 
portant and  the  trivia! ;  they  are  equally  destitute  of  critical 
and  of  historical  insight,  unable  to  sift  the  authorities 
on  which  they  rely,  and  unsuspicious  of  the  stupendoue 
social  revolution  comprised  within  the  period  which  they 
undertake  to  describe.  Their  value,  consequently,  depends 
very  much  on  that  of  the  sources  lo  which  they  happen  lo 
have  recourse  for  any  given  period  of  history,  and  on  the 
fidelity  of  their  adherence  to  these  when  valuable.  Marina 
Maximus  and  Junius  Cordus,  to  whose  qualifications  they 
themselves  bear  no  favorable  teslimonyj  were  their  chirf 
authorities  for  the  earlier  lives  of  the  seneg.  For  the  later 
they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  more  largely  lo  public 
records,  and  have  thus  preserved  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  rescuing  from  oblivion  many  imperial  rescripts 
and  senatorian  decrees,  reports  of  official  proceedings  and 
speeches  on  public  occasions,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
and  characteristic  lettera  from  various  emperors.  Their  in- 
cidental allusions  sometimes  cast  vivid  though  undesigned 
light  on  the  drcnmstances  of  the  age,  and  they  have  made 
large  contributions  lo  our  knowledge  of  imperial  jurispru- 
dence in  particular.  Even  their  trivialities  nave  their  use : 
their  endless  anecdotes  respecting  the  personal  habits  of 
the  subjects  of  their  biographies,  if  valueI«B  to  the  historian, 
are  most  acceptable  to  the  archieologisl,  and  Dot  unimport- 
ant Co  (he  economist  and  moralisL  Their  errors  and  de- 
ficiencies may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  contemporaiy 
neglect  of  history  as  a  branch  of  instruction.  Education 
was  in  the  hands  of  rhetoricians  and  grammarians; 
historians  were  read  for  their  style,  not  for  their  matter, 
and  since  the  days  of  Tacitus,  none  had  arisen  worth  a 
schoolraaater'a  notice.  We  thus  find  Vopiscus  acknowledi^ 
ing  that  when  he  began  to  write  the  life  of  Aurelian,  ne 
was  entirely  misinformed  respecting  the  latter's  competitor 
FirmuB,  and  implying  that  he  would  not  have  ventured  on 
Aurelian  himself  if  he  had  not  had  access  to  the  MS.  of  the 
emperor's  own  diary  in  the  Ulpian  library.  The  writers' 
historical  estimates  are  superficial  and  conventional,  but 
report  the  verdict  of  poUic  opinion  with  substantial 
accuracy.  The  only  imputation  on  the  integrity  of  any  of 
them  lies  against  Trebellius  Pollio,  who,  adiiressing  bis 
work  lo  a  descendant  of  Claudius,  the  successor  and  prob- 
ably Ihe  assassin  of  QHllienus,  has  dwelt  upon  the  latter 
versatile  sovereign's  carelessness  and  extravagance  withont 
acknowledgment  of  the  elastic  though  fitful  energy  he  so 
frequently  displayed  in  defence  of  the  empire.  The  csutiMi 
of  Vopiscus's  references  to  Diocletian  cannot  be  made  a 
reproach  to  him. 

No  biographical  partictilam  are  recorded  respecting  any 
of  these  writers.  From  their  acquaintance  witli  Latin  and 
Greek  literature  they  must  have  been  men  of  lettem  by 
profession,  and  very  probably  secretaries  or  librarians  lo 

Crsons  of  distinction.  They  appear  particularly  versed  in 
¥.  Spartianus's  reference  lo  himself  as  "  Diocletian's 
own "  seems  to  Indicate  that  be  was  a  domestic  in  the 
imperial  household.  They  address  their  patrons  with 
deference,  acknowledging  their  own  deficiencies,  and  seem 
painfully  conscious  of  the  profenion  of  litetature  baring 
fallen  u|X>n  evil  days. 

The  Bntftditlanarths  AvguMaa  Sliiiary  watpriolvdatHUao 
Id  U76,  bj  BoDiia  AnoiiTiiiu,  along  Willi  Suetoiiin*.  Being 
bated  npOD  tbs  b«at  HSS.  it  is  inperTor  to  any  of  its  sueoswan 
nntil  CuMiboD'a  (lfl03).  CsMuboa  manifutad  great  oritioal 
ability  in  hii  note*,  but  for  want  of  ■  good  HS.  left  tba  rMtora- 
Uon  of  the  text  to  Salnuuiaa  (1020),  whou  notu  ar«  a  most 
t  of  arBdition  oambioed  with  ■entaneM  im 
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IcritU 


■Dd  giDCnl  Tlgor  ot  iat-}]ML     Littla  hu  ■! 


It  sf  tl 


Bit,  irhioh  i(  ■ 


VBT7  Diufttbfwtorr  itaU,  Tha  most  Monnte  sdltiaii  is  thai  b; 
Jordu  ftnd  Eyiisab&nlt  (Birlin,  1B8:>},  gronnded  od  b  aalla- 
tion  of  tba  Bunbarg  HS.  with  the  Palatioa  (now  tha  V»tii»D) 
'  lu&d  bj  Salmuloi.  The  mcit  importuit  upmnt*  dia 
OS  ths  Aagiut*o  hlitoTiuia  »ra  tb^l  on  tha  liith  ti 
H«in«'<  Opimnria  Pkitologiea,-  Brooka'i  eiuj  on  tha 
of  tham  (KSnigibarg,  18G8);  Dirkian'i  clQoid^ion  of  .  . 
•raaeci  to  Boman  joriaprudcaoa  (Leipiit,  1S4!) ;  Pater's  oritia*J 
•neDdMiana  (PosaD,  iSaS);  Brnnoer'i  monograph  on  VoplMui 
Id  the  Mcond  Talome  of  BUdingar'i  UiUertiuA<tHgeii  mr  SS- 
miteliim  SaiHrgticlichu,  ud  J.  MUllar'i  diiqnuition  in  the 
third  (Lslprie,  ISSS-SVl.     Then  is  no  BnglUti  tnnilKlJon. 

AUQUBTT,  John  Cbswiias  yfnAJAX,  a  diidnguishecl 
Gennan  iheologuii,  was  bom  u  £^chenbeii^  near  Gotha, 
in  1772.  He  was  of  Jeiruh  descent,  his  gnodfather 
luving  been  a  nbbi  who  had  been  coDverted  to  the 
CbriaUan  faith.  His  earlj  educalion  he  received  partly 
from  Holler,  pastor  of  Oieret^t,  who  introduced  him  to 
the  atudr  of  Hebrew,  and  partlj  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Qotha.  He  then  proceeded  (o  the  university  of  Jena,  and 
completed  bis  stadies  there  ia  1793.  In  179S  he  obtained 
a  povtaaprivat-docenEiOriiniTeiBity  lecturer  on  phi Iceophy, 


opby,  and  three  yean  after  was  appointed  to  the  chur 
M  Oriental  langoagcB.  In  1S08  he  received  the  d^iee  of 
doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1S12  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  theologr  at  the  recently  renovated  Qnivemt;  of  Breslau. 
During  Uie  troubled  years  1B13  and  1814  he  acted  as 
rector,  and  received  great  praise  for  his  firm  and  jadicioua 
conduct.  In  1819  lieiras  tramferred  to  the  university  of 
'  Bonn,  and  in  1828  he  united  with  hie  profeaBoiahip  the 
office  of  director  of  the  consistory.  He  died  at  Coblenta 
in  1841.  Augosti  had  little  sympathy  with  the  modem 
philosophical  interpretaiious  of  dogma,  and  although  he 
look  up  a  position  of  free  critieiflm  with  r^ard  to  the 
BiblicsJ  narratives,  he  yet  held  ftst  to  the  traditional  faith. 
His  works  (m  lheol<«y  (ffi»tory  of  Dogma,  1806,  and 
SyiUM  1^  VogniaiKt,  ISOQ)  are  simple  statements  of  fact, 
and  do  not  attempt  a  speculative  treatment  of  their  Biibjecls. 
In  addition  to  several  ezegetical  works,  his  most  import- 
ant writings  are  the  Bmtwurdigkatat  aua  dtr  CSirutiichen 
AniSologie,  12  vols.,  1817-31,  a  partially  digested  mass  of 
materials,  and  the  Handbill  da-  Chritl,  ArcnS«loffie,  3  vols., 
1836-7,  wbich  pfte  the  Butpttauce  of  the  larger  work  in  a 
more  compact  and  systematic  form. 

AUOnSTINE  (AuBKLina  ATracBmnis),  one  of  the 
fonr  great  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  admittedly  the 
greatest  of  the  four,  more  profound  than  Ambrose,  his 
spiritoal  &lher,  more  original  and  systematic  than  Jerome, 
Us  ooolemporaj?  and  oorrespondeDI,  and  intellectually  far 
more  distinguished  than  Gregory  the  Qreal,  the  last  of  the 
aeries.  The  theott^cal  position  and  influence  of  Augustine 
may  be  said  to  be  nnrivalied.  No  single  name  has  ever 
exercised  such  power  over  the  Christian  church,  and  no 
one  mind  ever  made  ancb  an  impresuon  npon  Ohristian 
thoughL 

Anrelius  Augustinns  was  bom  at  Tagaste  (Tqett),  a  town 
of  Nnmidia,  on  the  13th  of  NothdW,  364  a.s.  His 
father,  Patricius,  was  a  bargees  of  this  town,  and  was  still  a 
pagan  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth.  His  mother,  Monica, 
wasnot  only  a  Christian,  but  a  woman  of  themostelevated, 


tn  both  ciMs),  and  whose  aflbctionate  and  beaatiful  entho- 
MBin.  have  passed  into  a  touching  type  of  womanly  saintli- 
iMSt  for  idl  ages.  She  early  instmcted  her  son  in  ^e  laith 
and  love  of  Jeaus  Christ,  and  for  a  time  her  instruction 
seems  to  have  impressed  his  yonthfiil  mind,  Palling  iU  he 
wished  to  be  baptized :  but  when  the  danger  was  past,  the 
rite  was  deferred,  and,  notwithstanding!  all  his  mother's 
admonitions  and  pni^en,  he  grew  up  withont  any  profe»- 
Am  of  Christian  fietj,  or  any  devotion  to  Christian 
principles.  Inheriting  from  bis  father  a  vehemei 
■ensuu  disposition,  he  early_  gave  way  to  the  un) 
impaltes  or  panlon,  and  wbile  still  a  mere  youth,  formed 


with  the  principleB  of  Christiao  morality.  As  the  result  of 
the  comwotion  be  became  the  father  of  a  son,  whom  he 
oamed  Adeodatoa  i&  a  fit  of  pious  emotion,  and  to  whom 
he  was  pasuonately  attached. 


In  the  midst  of  all  his  yonlhftil  pteasnrea  Augnatinc 
Vas  an  earnest  student  His  &ther,  observing  the  early 
development  of  h  is  talents,  formed  the  ambition  of  tnining 
him  to  the  brilliant  and  lucrative  career  of  a  rbetoridia, 
and  hd  seems  to  have  spared  no  expense  to  equip  him  for 
this  career.  The  youth  etudied  not  only  at  hie  native  town, 
but  at  Madaura  and  Carthage,  and  especially  devoted 
himself  to  the  Latin  poets — man^  traces  of  his  love  for 
wbich  are  to  be  (bund  in  his  writings.  His  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  was  much  more  limited,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  doubled  whether  he  could  use,  in  Uie  original, 
either  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures.'  Apparently,  bs 
Was  in  the  habit  of  uaing  translations  of  Plato  {Omfiu^ 
viii.  2),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Greek  word*  frequently 
occur  in  bis  writings  correctly  rendered  and  discriminaUd; 
and  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Harcellinue  (LIX 
torn.  ii.  294)  of  referring  to  the  Greek  Psalter  and  finding 
in  reference  to  certain  difficnlties,  that  it  agreed  with  tht 
Vnlgate.  Clausen,  who  has  particularly  investigated  the 
point,  sums  np  the  evidence  to  the  efied  that  Angngtine 
was  "fairly  instmcted  in  Greek  grammar,  and  a  lubtl* 
distinguisber  of  words,"  but  that  beyond  thie  his  knowiedn 
was  insuSdent  for  a  thorough  commehensiou  of  Gre« 
books,  and  espedally  for  those  in  the  Hellenistic  dialecL 

While  a  siadoit  at  CarthsKe  he  wis  patticalarly  attraoted 
by  the  theatre,  the  spectacles  at  which  were  of  unnsnal 
magniScence.  To  hie  enlhiuiaetic  and  sensuoos  spirit  they 
were  irresistible,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  the  bscination  ie  sufficient  proof  of  his  active 
alienation  from  Christianitv  at  this  period.  The  Qtristisn 
church,  as  it  has  been  said,  "abhorred  the  pagan  theatn. 
The  idolatrous  rites,  the  lasdviona  attitudes,  tha  gladiatorial 
shows,  which  were  its  inseparable  accompaniment^  woe 
equally  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  monolheiBm,  to  thepieh, 
and  to  the  mert^  of  the  gospel."  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant aifrns  of  a  man  having  become  a  Christian  wae  bis 
habitual  absence  from  the  theatre.  No  one  was  more 
emphatic  on  this  point  afterwards  than  Augustine  himsdf 
and  as  the  result  of  his  own  experienca  he  seems  to  have 
doubted,  apart  from  the  gross  immoralitiee  of  Ihepagu 
stage,  wnelher  the  indnlgence  in  fictilious  joys  and  woes 
is  a  warrantable  excitement  (Cbi^tm^  iii.  2). 

Cicero's  Horiauiai,  which  he  read  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
first  awakened  in  AagQ8tine*s  mind  the  spirit  ot  specola- ' 
tion.  He  engaged  TMtlesaly  in  philceophical  stndiee,  and 
from  one  phase  of  thought  to  another,  nnatue  to 
an^.  MonichKism  firstenthcaUedhlni. 
pnndples,  one  of  good  and  one  of  evi^ 
seemeo  to  anawer  io  the  wild  confusion  of  hia  own  heaiL 
and  the  conflict  of  higher  and  lower  impulses  which  raged 
within  bim.  It  seemed  to  solve  the  mysleriea  which  per- 
plexed him  in  hia  own  experience  and  in  the  world.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  sect,  and  entered  into  the  diss  ot 
audilon.  His  ambition  was  to  be  received  among  the 
number  of  the  EUd,  and  so  get  to  the  heart  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  their  higher  knowledge.  But  falling  in  with 
Fauetus,  a  distinguishai  Manichwui  bishop  and  ^pnlant, 
and  entering  into  discussion  with  him,  he  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed.   The  svslem  lost  its   attraction  for  '  '""  "  """ 


students,  and  had  betaken  himself  for  a 
the  pursuit  of  his  profeaaion.  There  he  also  soon  became 
dissatisfied,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  proceed  to  Milan, 
where  the  people  were  in  search  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  travelled  thither  at  the  public  expense,  and  was  wd- 
oomad  by  friends  who  already  seem  to  have  reoogniied  his 
distinction  {Qx^ttt-A.  16). 

At  Milan  the  conflict  of  bis  mind  in  search  of  tmth  still 
continoed.  He  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  for 
eleven  yean  he  had  been  seeking  for  mental  rest,  unable  to 
find  it.  "  To-morrow,"  he  said  to  bimsdf, "  I  ahall  find  it; 
it  will  appear  manifestly,  and  I  shall  grasp  It"  (Cbif/aa, 
vi.  18).  But  it  still  eluded  hie  grasp,  and  he  sunk  (Mick 
again  into  despondency.  The  way,  however,  was  baina 
prepared  for  his  Diversion.  Ambrose  was  bishop  of 
Milan,  and,  although  be  had  a  weak  voice,  was  noted  for 
his  eloquence.  Augustine  was  attracted  by  his  rtmitatioii, 
and  went  to  hear  the  famons  Christian  preachw  in  ntiM, 

1 "  AunuClniu  eitltlt,  at  allL  Ebma  ac  Onsnt  llanB  tgaanii.* 
(Wakh.aiu.  MKit.,  p .  IHO^  -  Impertlns  noa  taauitn  Bebraios  Kd 


find  satis&ctioi 
Its  doctrine  of 


I.  iWKM.,  p.  HU.)  -LupetUni 
K  llDgna,  1p*M  bntes  adln 


m  he  himKir  rdatee  [Oa^ai.,  v.  23),  "  to  Bee  whether  hia 
doqaeDce  answered  what  wan  reported  of  it.  IhungoahU 
worts  aUoitiTely,"  he  adds,  "  but  of  the  maUec  I  was  but 
Ml  DDcoiioenied  and  oontcmptuouB  hearer,"  He  oonfceses 
UtdelighlBQ  &t:  "  The  buhop's  eloquence  was  more  full 
of  knonedge,  yet  in  manner  leas  pleaaurable  and  Boothing, 
thin  that  of  PbueIdb."  He  wished  an  opportuoit/  of  coo' 
Tenition  with  him,  but  this  was  not  easily  found.  '  Am- 
btoae  bad  no  leisure  for  philosophic  discuaaioD.  He  was 
accKsibla  to  all  who  sought  him,  but  never  for  &  moment 
fi«  from  study  or  the  caree  of  duty.  "Augustine  used 
locmler,  sa  all  persons  might,  without  being  annooDced; 
Uit  aAer  sUij^ng  for  «  while,  afraid  of  inierrupting  him, 
be  departed  anin."  He  contiDued,  however,  to  hear 
Ambrose  preadb,  and  gradually  the  gospel  of  divine 
Inlli  snd  gnee  was  received  into  his  heart.  Fint  Plato 
and  then  St.  Paul  opened  his  mind  to  higher  thoughts, 
sad  it  lei^;tli  ceMun  words  of  the  latter  were  driven 
hooK  with  ineaistible  force  to  his  conscience.  lie  was 
Iny  with  his  &iend  AJypiua  in  studying  ths  Pauline 
«)ittles.  His  straggle  of  mind  became  intolernble;  the 
tsoaght  of  divine  purity  fighting  in  his  heart  with  the 
love  of  the  world  sjid  of  the  flesh.  He  burst  into  an  in- 
CDDlrollable  fiood  of  tears  and  rushed  out  into  his  gBrden, 
flinging  himself  under  a  fig  tree  that  he  might  allow  his 
lean  to  have  fiill  vent,  and  poor  out  his  heart  to  God. 
Bnddanly  he  teemed  to  hear  a  voice  calling  upon  him  to 
MMitlt  Uie  divine  (n>cle,  "Take  up  and  read,  take  op  and 
read."  He  left  oS  weeping,  rose  up,  and  sought  the  volume 
where  AJypiue  was  utling,  and  opening  it  read  in  silaica 
tbe  fid  lowing  pasage;  "Not  in  rioting  ai>d  dmnkenness, 
DDl  in  chambering  and  wanlomwas,  not  in  strife  and 
(Dvying.  Bnt  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesna  Christ,  and  make 
aoi  piDvision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof"  (Bom. 
xUl  IS,  14).  He  adds,  "I  had  neither  deNre  nor  need  to 
nad  either.  As  I  flnithed  the  senteoee,  as  though  the 
light  of  peace  had  been  poured  into  my  heai^  all  the 
ibadows  of  donbt  dispersed,  Thng  hitt  Thou  converted 
me  to  Thee,  so  as  do  longer  to  seek  either  for  wife  or  otho' 
hope  of  the  world,  standing  bat  in  that  mle  of  faith  in 
irtik^Thou  so  many  years  before  hadst  revealed  me  to  my 
Bother"  iOmftu^  viu.  30). 

After  Us  ooavernon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  oocnrred 
in  Ibe  niBmer  of  3S6,  Angostiae  gave  up  his  profession  as 
ateacber  of  rhetoric,  and  retired  to  a  friend's  house  in  the 
roontry,  in  order  lo  prepare  himself  for  baptism.  His 
religious  opinions  were  still  to  some  eitoit  tmfonned,  and 
even  his  htibils  bv  no  means  altogether  such  as  his  great 
change  demandecL  He  mentions,  lor  example,  that  during 
this  tmie  he  broke  himself  of  a  habit  of  profane  swearing, 
and  in  other  ways  sought  to  discipline  his  character  and 
eondoct  for  the  recepiioo  of  the  sacred  rite.  He  received 
baptism  in  Easter  following,  in  bis  thirty-third  year  ;  and 
along  with  him  his  son  Adeodatus  and  his  friend  Alypius 
were  admitted  to  the  Christian  church.  Monica,  his  mother, 
bad  i^ined  hini,  and  at  length  rejoiced  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  prayers.  Dying  before  his  return  lo  his  native 
coanlry,  her  last  houis  were  gladdened  by  his  Christian 
■ympMhy.  She  implored  him  to  lav  her  body  anywhere, 
twt  wherever  he  might  be  to  remember  her  at  tne  altar 
of  the  Lord,"  a  devout  dnty  which  ha  invites  others  to 
ihtre  with  bim,  so  that  her  laat  request  may,  "through  the 
payers  of  many,"  receive  a  more  abundant  fulfilment. 

Angnstine  went  back  to  Borne  far  a  short  period  and 
dien  retuitied  to  his  native  city,  where  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  retirement,  forming,  with  some  friends  who  joined  him 
In  devotion,  a  small  religious  commnnity,  which  looked  to 
him  ai  its  head.  The^  had  all  things  in  caramon,  bs  in  the 
Mrly  church,  and  fasting  and  prayer,  Scripture  reading  and 
•Imsgiring,  formed  their  r^;niar  occupations.  Their  mode 
of  iile  w*t  not  formally  monastic  according  to  an^  special 
rule,  bat  the  experience  of  this  time  of  seclusion  was, 
in  doubt,  the  basis  of  that  monastic  system  which  Augus- 
tine afterwards  sketched,  and  which  derived  from  him  its 
Min&  SolitarjmonasticismhadspruDgupin thef^ptian 
dcKKa  before  this.  The  life  of  St.  Anthony  by  Athanasius 
kid  widely  diflhsed  the  fervor  for  religions  solitariness, 
*>>d  greatly  tonch^  Augtistine  at  this  period  of  his  pro- 
fanoD.  It  did  not  remain  for  him,  therefore,  to  originate 
the  nonsttic  idea;  hot  the  aaaoiaation  of  monks  in  com- 
mnnitiM  imder  a  definite  order  and  head  received  a  special 
knpulse  both  from  Ambrose  and  his  illustriona  convert 
it  may  be  imagined,  the  &me  of  such  a  eonvert  in  such  a 
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position  soon  apntd,  and  invitatioDs  to  a  more  active 
ecclesiastical  life  came  to  him  fhim  many  (juarteis.  H* 
shrank  Avm  the  Nsponsibility,  but  his  destiny  was  not  to 
be  avoided.  After  three  years  spent  in  retirement  he  took 
a  journey  to  Hippo,  to  see  a  Christian  friend^  who  desired 
to  converse  with  nim  as  to  his  design  of  quitting  the  world 
and  devoUng  himself  to  a  religious  lifn.  He  was  the  less 
reluctant  to  make  this  journey,  because  there  bein^  already 
a  bishop  at  Hippo  he  hoped  to  escape  all  solicitation.  But 
altliough  the  Christian  community^  there  had  a  bishop,  they 
wanted  a  presbyter;  and  Augustine  being  present  at  the 
meeting  called  to  choose  a  presbyter,  the  people  unani- 
mously chose  him.  He  burst  into  tsars,  and  would  bin 
have  escaped :  but  the  church  could  not  spare  his  services. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  prcsbyterate,  and  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  coadjutor  to  the  bishop,  and  finally 
became  sole  bishop  of  the  see. 

Henceforth  Augustine's  life  is  filled  np  with  his  ecclesias- 
tical labors,  and  is  more  narked  by  the  series  of  his 
Dumerotis  writings  and  the  great  oonlroveisies  in  whirh 
they  engaged  him  than  by  anything  else.  Already  he  had 
dLoinguiahed  himself  as  an  author.  He  bad  written  severat. 
piiiloeophical  treatises ;  he  had  combated  the  skeptiosm  of 
the  New  Academy  {OorUra  AeadenKot  libri  Irei,  386  A.D.);  - 
he  had  treated  of  the  "  Blessed  Ufe  "  iDe  vita  &■ 
and  of  the  "Immortality  of  the  Soul"  {De  Ina 
Anima,  337);  he  had  defended  the  church  against  the 
Hanichmns,  whose  doctrines  he  had  formerly  professed. 
"  When  I  was  at  Rome,"  he  says  (Bonxet.,  i.  7 ),  "  after  my 
baptism,  and  could  not  hear  in  silence  the  vannting  of  the 
Hauicbienns  over  true  Christians,  to  whom  they  are  not  to 
be  compared,  I  wrote  two  books,  one  on  7^  Iforaig  <4  At 
Oahoiui  Oiweh,  and  the  otiier  on  3^  Morali  o/  the  ifim- 
ielueant."  These  tracts  or  pamphlets,  for  they  are  liltls 
more,  were  written  in  the  year  388,  about  two  years  afler 
his  conversion.  Later,  in  395,  and  again  in  400,  he  pur- 
sued the  controversy  with  the  Hanicheans,  making  an 
elaborate  reply,  in  the  latter  year,  to  his  old  assodate  and 
friend  Fanslus.  The  reply  was  provoked  by  an  attack 
made  by  Faostus  on  the  Catholic  faith,  which  the  "  breth- 
ren" invited  Augustine  to  answer.  TIus  he  did  charactar 
istically  and  energetically  by  nving  in  succession  the 
opinions  of  FausCus,  as  if  staled  by  himself,"  and  his  own 
in  response.  It  was  natural  that  the  Hanidusan  heresy, 
which  had  so  long  enslaved  his  own  mind,  shoold  have 
first  exercised  Augustine's  great  powers  as  a  theological 
thinker  and  disputant.  He  was  able  from  his  cnro  ex- 
perience to  give  force  to  his  arguments  for  the  nnity  of 
creation  and  of  spiritual  lite,  and  to  strengthen  the  mind 
,  of  the  Christian  church  in  its  last  stm^le  with  that  dnal- 
istic  spirit  which  had  animated  and  moulded  in  snooesaion 
so  many  forms  of  thought  at  variance  witli  dlristianity. 

Bat  the  time  was  one  of  almost  universal  ecclesiastical 
and  intellectual  excitement ;  and  so  powerful  a  mental 
acUvity^  a*  his  was  natiintlly  drawn  forth  in  all  directions. 
Following  his  writinga  s^nat  the  Manichieans  come  Ihoss 
against  ths  Donatisls.  This  controversy  was  one  which 
strongly  interested  him,  involving  as  it  did  the  whole 
question  of  ths  constitution  of  the  church  and  the  Idea  of 
xatholic  order,  to  which  the  circnmstances  of  the  age  gave 
special  prominence.  The  DonUist  schism  sprang  out  of  . 
the  Diocletian  peisecutions  in  the  beginning  of  the  oen- 
tniT.  A  party  in  the  Church  of  Cartiuge,  Bred  with  ftnat- 
ical  leal  on  behalf  of  thoM  who  bad  dutingnilhed  them- 
selves by  resistance  to  the  ImMrial  mandalca  and  couted 
martyrdom,  resented  deeply  the  appointment  of  a  biBh<^ 
of  moderate  opinions,  whoss  oonsecration  had  been  per- 
formed, the^  alleged,  b^r  a  bvdilor.  They  set  np,  in  conse- 
quence, a  bishop  of  their  own,  of  ths  name  of  Mqorinns^ 
succeeded  in  316  by  Donatiu.  The  party_  made  great  pre- 
tensions to  purity  of  discipline  and  rapidly  rose  in  pop- 
ular favor,  notwithstanding  a  decision  given  agaioal  wem 
both  by  the  bishop  of  Bome  and  bj  the  Empttor  Con- 
Blantine,  to  whom  they  personally  appealed.  Aognotine 
was  strongly  moved  by  Uie  lawlessness  of  tbe  party,  and 
launched  forth  a  series  of  writings  against  tbem,  ^m 
most  important  of  which  survive,  thou^  some  are  IcsL. 
Amongst  these  are  Seven  Boakt  on  Saptum,  and  a  lengths 
ened  answer,  in  three  books,  to  Petilian,  bisbop  of  Cirta, 
who  was  the  most  eminent  theologian  amongst  the  Donatist 
divines.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  about  417,  he  wroU 
a  treatise  concerning  ths  correction  of  the  Donatists  (Af 
^t ..-___  n —  ,  "fbr  the  aakeof  Ihos^"  he  MWt 
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-_ g  the  Tftliditj  of  the  Catholic  Church  aa  it  then  stiKjd 
the  Boman  world,  and  the  neoewitr  for  moderation  in  the 
exercise  of  cliurch  discipline,  Angiusline  jet  ^ve  currency, 
in  his  leal  against  the  Donatists,  to  certain  maiims  as  lo 
the  doty-  of  the  civil  power  to  control  schism,  which  were 
of  evil  omen,  and  hnve  been  productive  of  much  disaster 
In  the  history  of  Christisiiity. 

llie  third  controversy  in  which  Augintine  engaged  wm 
(he  most  important,  and  the  most  intimately  usociated 
with  his  distinctive  greatncw  as  a  theol<^an.  As  may  be 
supposed,  from  the  conSicts  throogh  which  he  had  psffied, 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  intensely  interested  in  wh&t  may 
bo  called  the  anthropological  aspecu  of  Che  Kreat  Christian 
idea  of  redemption.  He  had  inmself  tioen  brought  out  of 
datkncas  into  marvellous  tight,"  only  by  entering  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  sout,  and  finding,  after  many  strt^lea, 
that  there  was  no  power  hat  divine  grace,  as  revealed  in  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Son  ofOod,  whidi  could  bring  rest 
to  human  wearineoa,  or  pardon  and  peace  for  human  guilt. 
He  had  found  human  nature  in  hiB  own  case  too  weak 
and  rinful  to  find  any  good  for  itself.  In  Gh>d  alone  he 
had  found  good.  This  deep  sense  of  human  Binfulnees 
colored  all  his  theoli^y,  ana  ^ve  to  it  at  once  its  depth 


-its  profound  and  sympathetic  adaptation  to  all  who  feel 

[he  i^ity  of  sin — and  that  tinge  of  darkness  and  exi 

tion  which  as  surely  have  repelled  others.  When  the  i 


—  -H  Augustinianism  is  aseid,  it  points  especially  to  those 

?Hmoas  of  the  great  teacher  wnich  were  evoked  in 
elagian  ooatroveiay,  to  which  he  devoted  Ihe  most  mature 
and  powerfiU  period  of  his   life.    His  opponents  in 


i  a  British  monk.  Angustine  oalU  him  Brilo; 
and  Jerome  points  to  his  Scottish  descent,  in  'uch  terms, 
however,  ss  to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  native 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland  (Aniet  progeniem  Seotia  gentit  dt 
BriiaiaaTum  memia).  He  was  a  man  of  blameless  cha- 
racter, devoted  to  the  reformation  of  society,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  confidence  in  the  nBtnral  impulses  of 
humanity  which  often  accompanies  philanthropic  enthu- 
riasm.  Travelling  to  Bome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Bth 
centurr,  he  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  there,  and  soon 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  activity  and  opinions. 
His  pupil  Qelestius  carried  out  the  views  of  his  master  with 
a  more  outspoken  logic,  and  was  at  length  arraigned  before 
the  bishop  of  Carthage  for  the  following,  amongst  othei, 
heretical  opinions;— <!.}  That  Adam's  sin  was  purely 
peiBonal,  and  affected  none  but  h.mself;  (2.J  That  each 
man,  consequently,  is  bom  with  powers  as  incorrapt  ss 
those  of  Adam,  and  only  falls  into  sin  nnder  the  force  of 
temptation  and  evil  example;  (3.)  That  children  who  die 
in  inbncy,  being  untainted  I^  sin,  are  Ba\ed  without 
baptism.  Views  such  as  these  were  obviously  in  confii 
with  the  whole  course  of  Augustine's  experience,  as  well 
as  with  his  interpretation  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
church.  And  when  his  attention  was  dimwn  to  them  by 
the  trial  and  ezoommuoication  of  CtelaitinB,  he  undertook 
dieir  rriutation,  first  of  all,  in  three  books  on  Forgivmat 
«f  Sia»  and  Baplitin,  addressed  to  his  friend  Marcel  linuSj 
in  wbidi  he  vutdicated  the  necessity  of  the  baptism  of 
loiMitB  because  of  ori^ial  sin  and  the  grace  of  God  by 
whichweanjnstified(it<frael.,ii.c.23).  This  was  in  412. 
Id  the  same  year  he  addrcaacd  a  further  treatise  t 
tame  penon,  My  beloved  son  Marcellinua,"  on  The  Spirit 
and  the  LeOer.  Three  years  later  he  composed  two  funher 
UeaUses  on  ifaiure  and  Grace,  and  the   relation  of  the 


ray  years 
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with  hie  thecdogical  stand-point  will  hardly  deny  that,  while 
he  did  much  Id  these  writings  to  vindicate  divine  truth  and 
lo  expound  the  true  relations  of  the  divine  and  human, 
he  also,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  hurried  into  extreme  ex- 
pii  ill  Mill  SS  to  the  alMatuteneas  of  divine  grace  and  the 
ozlcnt  of  htiman  corruption.  Like  his  great  disciple  in  a 
later  age — Lather — Augostine  was  prone  lo  emphasise 
the  dde  of  truth  which  he  lud  moat  realiaed  in  ms  own 


experience,  and  ju  contradistinction  to  the  PeUgiu 
exaltation  of  human  nature,  to  depredate  ila  eapabihtles 
beyond  measure.  There  are  feif  thoughtfiil  minds  who 
would  not  concede  the  deeper  truthfulness  of  AugosliiK^i 
liritual  and  theological  analysis,  in  comparison  with 
lat  of  his  opponent,  as  well  as  its  greater  connstcncr 
with  Scripture;  but  there  are  also  few  who  would  now 
be  disposed  to  identify  themselves  with  the  dogmatism  of 
the  orthodox  bishop  any  more  than  with  the  dogmalism  of 
the  heretical  monk.  And  on  one  particalar  point,  which 
more  or  lees  runs  through  all  the  controversy — the  salvation 
of  infants — the  Christian  consciousnees,  in  its  later  and 
higher  growth,  may  be  said  to  have  pronounced  itself  de- 
cisively on  the  side  of  the  monk  rather  than  of  the  lusboa. 
In  addition  to  these  controveisial  writings,  which  mirt 
the  great  epochs  of  Augustine's  life  and  ecclesiastical 
activity  after  his  settlement  as  a  bishop  at  Hippo,  he  wh 
the  author  of  other  works,  some  of  them  belter  known  and 
more  important  His  great  work,  the  most  elaborate, 
n  some  respects  the  most  significant,  that  came  fmm 
his  pen,  is  The  CUy  of  Oad,  It  is  designed  as  a  ereal 
apologetic  treatise  in  vindication  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  church, — tlie  latter  conceived  as  rising  in  Ihe  form 
of  a  new  civic  order  on  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Bomas 
empire,^but  it  is  also,  perhape,  the  earliest  contribntioo  In 
the  philosophy  of  hlslorr,  as  it  is  a  repertory  throughout  of 
bis  cherished  theological  opinions.  This  work  and  his  Can- 
feeti/nu  are,  probablv,  those  by  which  he  is  best  knovn, 
the  one  as  the  highest  expression  of  his  thought,  and 
the  other  as  Ihe  best  monument  of  hb  living  pi^  ud 
Christian  experience.  The  City  i4  God  was  b^^u  in  41S, 
and  continued  to  l>e  issued  in  its  seveml  portiom  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  or  till  426.  The  Cbn/ettimi  were 
written  sjiortly  after  he  became  a  bishop,  aliout  SETT,  and 
give  a  vivid  sketch  of  his  early  career.  To  the  devout 
utterances  and  aspirations  of  a  great  aoul  they  add  the 
charm  of  peisonaf  disclosure,  and  have  never  ceased  to 
exdie  admiration  in  all  spirits  of  kindred  piety.  Hii 
systematic  treatise  on  The  Trinity,  which  extends  In  Sfteei 
books,  and  occupied  iiim  for  nearly  thirty  years,  must  not 
be  passed  over.  "  I  bc^an,"  he  says  (Selracl.,  il.  161, 
"  as  a  very  young  man,  and  have  published  in  my  old  ige 
some  books  concerning  the  Trinitv."  This  importaol 
dogmatic  work,  unlike  most  of  his  dogmatic  writings,  wa 
not  provoked  by  any  special  controversial  emergency,  but 
grew  up  silently  during  this  long  period  in  the  aathoi'i 
mind.  This  has  given  it  something  more  of  complctoien 
and  organic  arrangement  than  is  usual  with  him,  if  it  htt 
also  led  him  into  the  prolonged  discussion  of  variom 
analo^ee,  more  curious  tban  apt  in  their  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  which  he  expounds.  The  ex^etical  writings  of 
Augustine, — his  lensthened  Oonunenlaru  «n  Si,  John  and 
on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  &c,, — and  then  his  Lrlltn, 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  The  former  have  a  value  from 
his  insight  into  the  deeper  spiritual  meanings  of  Bcrip- 
ture,  but  hardly  for  thdr  exegetical  charactenstics.  Ths 
latter  are  fnll  of  inlerest  in  reference  lo  many  points  ia 
Ihe  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time,  and  his  relatioi 
lo  contemporary  theologians  like  Jerome.  They  have 
neither  the  liveliness  nor  variety  of  interest,  however, 
which  belong  to  the  letters  of  Jerome  himselC  The 
closing  years  of  the  great  bishop  were  full  of  aorrow.  The 
Vandals,  who  had  been  gradually  enclosing  the  Boman 
empire,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Hippo,  and  laid  uen 
to  It.  Augustine  was  ill  with  his  last  illness,  and  could 
only  pray  for  his  fellow-citizens.  He  passed  away  during 
the  progress  of  the  siege,  on  Ihe  28th  of  Au^uri;  430,  al 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  was  spared  the  indigni^  of 
seeing  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  character  of  Aunistinej  txith  as  a  man  and  a 
theol<^an,  has  been  brieBy  indicated  in  the  course  of  oar 
sketch.  Litlle  remains  to  be  added  without  oitaing  into 
discnsdooB  too  extended  for  our  space.  None  can  deny 
the  greatness  of  Augustine's  soul— his  enthusiasm,  his  un- 
ceasing search  after  truth,  his  allectionalenesB,  bis  ardor, 
his  self-devotion.  And  even  those  who  may  donbt  thi 
soundness  or  value  of  some  of  his  doginatia  ooodn^oo^ 
cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  depth  of  his  aptritoal 
convictions,  and  the  strengtb,  solidil^,  and  peoetratian 
with  which  he  bandied  the  moat  dimenlt  qtMatiooa,  and 
wrought   all  the   elemmts  of  his  experience  and  of  hit 

Srofound   Bcriptnral   knowledge  into  a  great  syiCem  of 
hristiaa  thought, 


AUaUSTINE— AUGUSTUS. 


The  bMt  sompMa  •diUon  of  AQgnitlne's  writioga  <«  tb*t  of 

tat  r^rintad  in  I836-3B  in  22  hilf-ToloinM.     TillauDDt,  in  bii 
SttUnattitat  Biflfry,  hu  dsTotcd  t,  qturtOTOlama  to  hii  lire 
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titsniiTe  moDOEnphi  hftva  kppeued  on 
e  by  Klotb,  *  Romu  Ca^oiio  (Auhen,  IMO},  »Dd 
ttootlurbjBiQdemuia,  ■PratHUDl(BBrIin,  18U,  18»).  B«« 
■In  RitUr")  Hit.  of  Ckri^iian  Philoicphy,  vol.  i. ;  BBhrinmr'i 
aui.  af  Ikt  Chnrch  ;  Dr.  P.  Sohkff'i  Si.  Angiatini  (Berlin,  New 
Tock,  ud  London,  18&4);  Naorrinon,  La  Piilotopliie  dt  S. 
AtgOiiu  {Puii,  ISSS) ;  A.  Dorner,  Au^uiiniu  [Birlin,  18T3) ; 

AUGnSTINE,  or  Attstin,  St.,  ths  flnt  srchbisliop  of 
Cknurbory,  wu  oHgiiiallv'  k  monk  in  the  Becedictine 
comoit  of  St.  Andrew  at  Home,  and  was  educated  ander 
ibe  bmom  Gr^orj,  afterwank  Pope  Qreftor)'  I.,  by  wliom 
be  ma  sent  to  ^ilain  with  forty  monlu  of  the  same 
order,  to  cairj  out  the  fiivorit«  project  of  converting  the 
English  to  CfhristianitT.  The  minioniuiea  set  oat  with 
nnch  reluctance^  for  the  joumeT  was  long  and  perilous, 
and  on  the  way  they  endeavorea  to  perBuade  the  Pope  to 
allow  them  to  return.  His  orders,  however,  were  peremp- 
loij;  ihey  proceeded,  therefore,  on  their  journey,  and  at 
bst  landed,  some  lime  in  the  year  696,  on  the  isle  of 
ThaneL  Having  sent  interpreters  to  explain  their  miauon 
lo  King  Ethel^rt,  whose  queen,  Bertha,  was  a  Chris- 
tian, IM7  received  from  him  permisBioa  to  preach  and  to 
nake  cooTerls.  He  treated  them  with  great  fiivor,  held 
a  public  conference  with  them,  sad  assigned  them  a  res- 
idence at  Durovemum,  now  Canterbury.  Hia  own  conver- 
■ion  10  the  Christian  faith,  which  took  place  shortly  after- 
wards, had  a  powerful  inBuence  with  bis  subiecls,  who 
joined  Ibe  new  church  in  great  numbers.  Augustine,  seeing 
the  BuccesB  of  his  labors,  crceaud  lo  France,  and  reoeiTed 
eottsecntion  at  Aries.  He  then  despatched  meesengera  lo 
(he  Pope  lo  inform  him  of  what  bad  been  done,  and  to  pro- 

Ctbr  his  consideration  certain  practical  difficultiea  that 
arisen.  Tbey  brought  back  the  mititim,  with  which 
'  Augustine  was  consecrated  as  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
■od  certain  vestments  and  oleosiU  for  the  new  churches. 
Oiegory  also  gave  most  prudent  counsel  far  dealing  with 
(he  new  convertt,  strongly  advising  the  arehblshop  to  nalce 
(he  change  of  hith,  so  tar  as  ceremonial  vent,  as  gradual 
ti  poBible,  and  not  on  any  account  lo  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  people  by  destroying  iheir  lemples,  but  rather  tooon- 
Ncrate  them  afresh,  and  use  (hem  for  Christian  worsidp. 
Aogostine  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  principally  at 
Canterbury,  where  he  died,  probably  in  607,  on  the  26th 
Hay.  See  Live*  of  the  Engla\  SatTiU,  No.  III.  1847,  and 
HiB.  Jameson's  LtgeruU  0/  Ihe  Moiuuiie  Orden. 

AUOnSTINIASS,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  claiming  to  have  received  its  rule  from 
BL  Augustine.     S%  Abbey  and  Mon&siicism. 

AUQU8TOVO,  a  city  in  Russian  Poland,  in  the  govem- 
■mtof  Suvalki,  situated  on  the  river  Netta,  near  a  loke^ 
which  abounds  in  fish.  It  was  founded  in  1&57  by  Sigia- 
naad  II.  (Augnslui),  and  is  laid  out  in  a  very  regfitar 
manner,  with  a  large  market-place.  It  carriea  on  a  Wge 
tnde  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  mannfaclures  linen  and 
tackaback.     Popntatlon,  &383. 

AUGUSTUS  AXD  THK  AuauOTAN  AoE.  The  name  of 
Augustus  was  the  title  of  honor  given  by  the  Romans 
to  iIm  emperor  Caius  Julius  Cesar  Octavianos,  or,  as  he 
■as  originally  designated,  Caiua  Octaviua.  This  title  was 
iDlended  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  all  the  suc- 
ecediug  Ccesais  or  emperors  of  Rome  continued  to  adopt 
it,  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
inn  Augustas  by  blood.  The  era  of  Augostus  formed  an 
illDsIriooB  epoch  in  Roman  history,  and  was  distinguished 
far  its  splendid  attaiomenta  iu  arts  and  arms,  and  more 
apedaily  in  literature.  The  Romans  in  later  times  looked 
rack  lo  the  age  of  AugUBliis  with  great  compiacency,  as 
the  meet  jprosperouB  and  the  most  distinguished  in  their 
annals.  The  name  of  the  "Augustan  Age"  baa  been 
ipedally  applied  lo  it  in  modem  times,  and  the  same  title 
has  been  given,  with  more  or  l<«  juatice,  to  certain  epochs 
in  modem  hislory  as  the  highiHt  compliment  to  their  glory. 
Hu  rugn  of  Lwiis  XIV.  is  called  the  AugostaQ  age  of 
Fiance;  the  reign  of  Ann^  the  Augustan  age  of  England, 

Caloa  Octavius  was  the  son  of  a  noble  Roman  of  the 
■me  name,  of  the  plebeian  order.  The  fother  had  mar- 
nad  Atia,  the  danghter  of  Julia,  sister  to  the  great  C. 
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Julius  Qesar,  who  was  accordingly  great-uncle 
to  the  young  Octavius.  CEEsar,  the  dictator,  K|^"i, 
having  no  son  of  his  own,  toolc  an  interest  in  ^uimstw. 
this;routh,  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
Patricians,  and  bred  him  with  a  view  lo  the  higbe3l  bonon 
of  the  Republic  Already,  in  his  eighteenth  jear,  he  had 
chosen  him  for  his  "  master  of  the  borse,"  but  this  was  a 
merely  nominal  diatinctiou.  The  young  man  was  sent  to 
carry  on  his  education  at  tlie  camp  at  Apollonia  in  Illvr- 
icum.  and  there,  at  the  a^  of  nineteen,  he  heard  of  nis 
^'□sman'a  aasaasination  (41  B.C;.).  He  had  already 
«  favorite  with  the  soldiers,  who  offered  to  escort 
him  to  Rome,  and  follow  his  fortunes.  But  this  he  de- 
clined, and  crossed  over  alone  to  Italy.  On  landing  be 
leamt  that  Cnsar  bad  made  him  hia  heir  and  adopted 
him  into  the  Julian  gens,  whereby  he  acquired  the  des- 
ignation of  C.  Julius  CiEsar  Ootavianus.  The  inherit- 
ance was  a  perilous  one ;  his  mother  and  others  w)ul<l 
have  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  it,  but  he,  confident 
in  hia  abilities,  declared  at  once  that  he  would  under- 
take its  obljgntioDS,  and  discharge  the  sums  bequeathed  by 
the  dictator  lo  the  Roman  people.  M.  Anloniua  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Ci^sar's  papeis  and  efiects,  and  made 
light  of  hia  young  nephews  prelensiona.  The  liberatois , 
paid  him  little  regard,  and  dispersed  to  their  respectivo 
provinces.  Cicero,  much  charmed  at  the  attitude  of  Anto- 
nlus,  hoped  to  make  use  of  him,  and  flattered  him  to  the 
utmcEt,  with  the  expectation,  however,  of  getting  rid  of 
him  as  soon  as  he  lad  served  his  paroose.  Octavianua 
conducted  himself  with  consummate  adroitness,  making 
use  of  all  competitors  for  power,  but  assisting  none.  Gun- 
aiderable  forces  attached  themselves  to  him.  The  senate, 
when  it  armi^d  the  consuls  against  Antonius,  called  upon 
him  for  assistance ;  and  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  in 
which  Antonius  was  defeated  at  Mutina,  but  both  the  con- 
suls, HirliuB  and  Pansa.  slain.  The  soldieis  of  Octavianoa 
demanded  the  consulship  for  him,  and  the  senate,  though 
now  much  alarmed,  could  not  prevent  hia  election.  He 
now  eOected  a  junction  with  Antonius,  who  quickly  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  republican  party  in  tlieir  slrotighotd, 
the  Cisalpine  previnces.  wi^  the  death  of  Decimiis  Brulu^ 
the  ablest  of  the  libcrauA  Thereupon  Octavianua  and 
Antoniua,  taking  Lepidoa  into  union  with  them,  met  on 
the  river  Rhenus  near  Bononla,  and  proclaimed  themselves 
a  triumvirate  for  the  reconstitulion  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  divided  the  western  provinces  among  them,  the  east 
being  held  for  the  republic  by  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
They  drew  up  a  list  of  proscribed  citizens,  entered  Rome 
together,  ana  caused  the  assassination  of  three  hundred 
and  two  thousand   knights.     They  further  c 
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divided  them  among  their  Boldiers.  Cicero  was  murdered 
at  the  demand  of  Antonius.  The  remnant  of  (he  repub> 
lican  parly  took  refuge  either  with  Brutus  and  t^ossius  in 
the  East,  or  with  Seitus  Pompeius,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  seas. 

Octavianus  and  Antonius  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  42 
B.C.  to  reduce  the  last  defenders  of  the  republic.  Brutus 
and  (Cassius  were  defeated,  aud  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
War  soon  broke  out  between  the  victors,  the  chief  incident 
of  which  was  the  sieve  and  capture  by  famine  of  Feruaiu, 
and  the  alleged  sacrifice  of  three  hundred  of  its  defender* 
by  the  young  Cffisar  at  the  altar  of  his  uncle.  But  peacn 
was  again  made  between  them.  Antonius  married  Oclavia, 
hia  rival'a  sister,  and  took  for  himself  the  eaalem  half  of 
the  empire,  leaving  the  west  to  Cnsar.  Lepidus  waa  re- 
duced to  the  single  province  of  Africa.  Meanwhile  Seztua 
Pompeius  made  himself  formidable  by  cutting  off  the 
supplies  of  grain  from  Rome.  The  triumvirs  were  obliged 
to  concede  to  him  the  islands  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 
But  Octavianus  could  not  allow  the  capital  to  be  kept  in 
alarm  for  its  daily  sustenance.  He  picted  a  quarrel  with 
Seitns,  and  when  his  collea^es  failed  to  support  him, 
undertook  to  attack  him  alone.  Antonius,  indeed,  came 
at  last  lo  his  aid,  in  return  for  military  aasislanoe  in  the 
compaign  be  meditated  in  the  East.  But  Octavianus  was 
well  served  by  (be  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  VipsaniuB 
Agrippa.  Sextus  was  completely  routed,  aod  driven  into 
Asia,  where  he  perished  soon  afterwards.  Lepidus  was  ao 
object  of  contempt  to  all  parties,  and  Ocbavianus  and 
Antonius  remuned  lo  fight  for  siipreme  power. 

The  alliance  of  Antonius  with  CleopWca,  queen  of  £^ypt, 
alienated  the   BamaDa  from  him.    They  now  gladly  ac- 
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cep(«d  the  heii  of  Caaa  as  the  tme  gnccessor  of  the 
moit  illustrious  of  their  heroes.  It  was  felt  slmoat  Dni- 
veisallj  ihftl  the  empire  required  a  single  head,  and  that 
repoee  could  only  be  issured  by  the  soTerdHnty  of  the  chief 
of  its  amiies.  The  battle  of  Acttum,  toHoned  by  the 
death  of  Antonioa,  31  B.C.,  raised  the  victor  to  uuiveraal 
empire.  Nevertheleas,  Octarianus  did  not  hasten  to  assume 
his  position.  He  first  regulated  the  afTaira  of  Egypt,  which 
be  aauezed  to  the  Koman  dominions,  then  lingered  for  a 
lime  in  Greece,  and  entered  upon  a  fifth  consulship  at 
6amo^  29  B.C.  On  hia  return  to  Rome  he  distributed  the 
vast  sums  he  had  accumulaled  among  the  people  and  tlie 
aoldien,  while  he  aootbed  the  pride  of  the  nobles  by 
maiatainiog  UDchanaed  the  outwurd  ahow  of  republican 
goremmenL  Of  hia  personal  hiaUtry  from  this  period 
there  remeiDg  little  to  be  said.  He  continued  to  reside 
almost  constantly  at  Bume  and  at  the  neighborhood, 
making  one  eip^dilion  into  Spain,  27  b.C,  and  a  Journey 
through  Greece  in  21,  on  which  occasion  he  advanced  into 
Syria,  and  received  back  the  standards  taken  by  the 
Ivthiana  from  Craasus.  In  16  B.C.  he  went  to  Qaul  to 
i^pilate  the  afliurs  of  that  province,  an  expedition  which 
he  repested,  9  b.c.  But  from  thenceforth  he  entrusted  the 
defence  of  the  position  to  his  lieutenants,  and  more 
especially  to  the  young  princ«s  of  his  own  family.  The 
empire  continued  to  enjoy  profound  internal  tranquillity. 
More  thtui  one  plot  was  formed  against  the  head  of  the 
■IVe  by  some  of  the  discontented  nobility,  but  these  were 
discovered  and  disconcerted ;  and  when  it  was  evident  that 
they  met  with  no  fiivor  from  the  people  generally,  he 
could  afford  to  treat  them  with  a  signal  clemcDcy,  which 
'  seems  to  have  secured  him  from  any  further  attempts. 
The  serenity  and  placability  which  he  displayed  in  his 
latter  years  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  hia  j^ouay  and 
ferocity  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  character  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  Cmar  has  been  a  problem  to  hiatorians 
in  consequence.  Tlie  life  of  the  emperor  whs  prolonged  to 
the  year  14  *.  i>.  He  died  at  Nola  in  his  seventy-fifth 
rear,  after  holding  supreme  power  in  the  state  for  nearly 
naif  a  century. 

„.  ,j^  During  the  years  which  had  intervened  be- 
■ndKor^  tween  hia  aoxptin^lhe  inheritance  of  Cssar, 
ernmeet.  >  and  hia  attaining  to  Cieaar'a  undivided  sover. 
eignly,  the  young  aspirant  had  been  meditating 
now  to  secure  the  retention  of  his  power.  At  first,  excited 
by  feais  for  his  own  peisonal  safety,  and  urged  by  the  ei- 
amplea  of  party  leaders  around  him,  and  of  others  who 
had  gone  before  bim,  he  plunged  into  a  career  of  wholeHale 
bloo&hed,  and  cut  oS  without  scruple  every  public  man 
from  whose  principles  or  whoso  paasiona  he  might  have 
cause  of  apprehension.  A  large  proportion,  pciliapa,  of 
the  senators  and  nobles  had  perished  in  llio  proacriptions 
and  bloodv  wars  of  the  triumvirate.  Still  it  could  not  l>e 
expected  that  tlie  germs  of  republican  sentiment  would  ever 
be  wholly  eradicated.  The  sense  of  patriotism  and  the 
sense  of  interest  would  not  fail  to  raise  up  enemies  to  the 
BOvereign  ruier  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  con- 
queror'a  first  object  was  to  protect  himself  by  force  of  arras, 
fiis  next  to  soothe  the  passions  of  tlie  class  from  whose  re- 
sentment be  had  most  cause  of  fear,  and  after  that  to  raise 
np  another  class  in  direct  sympathy  with  himself  to  balance 
the  power  which  the  first  must  neceaaarily  retain  in  a  well- 
ordered  Eovemment.  It  was  to  the  allainment  of  these  three 
objects  that  Octavianua  directed  his  oi^atusation  of  the 
oom  mon  wealth . 

.  The  powers  of  the  imperator  or  commander 

*"*""°'"  of  the  Soman  army  ceased  on  his  return  to  the 
litj.  He  then  became  once  more  a  plain  citizeu.  If  war 
si^pun  arose  he  must  seek  his  reappointment  to  command 
irith  the  usual  forms.  Cteaar  had  not  trusted  his  country- 
men so  far.  He  had  daimed  from  them  the  title  of  im- 
Gmtor  in  perpetuity.  With  this  title  prefixed  to  his  name, 
continued  to  be  still  the  commander  of  the  legiona, 
whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  provinces.  With  this  power 
lis  successor  dared  not  dispense.  On  hia  arrival  at  Home 
from  the  Eaat  he  at  once  required  the  senate  to  accord  it 
to  him,  as  to  hie  nncle  before  him;'buthe  pretended  only 
to  ask  It  for  a  limited  period  of  five  yean.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  however,  be  asaumed  it  again  and  again, 
though  each  time  for  ten  veara  only,  but  never  aciiislly 
relinquished  it  to  the  end  of  his  career.  He  thua  received 
Authority  to  command  the  whole  force  of  the  state  in  cbie^ 
•ud  the  officets  who  acted  under  him  became  simply  his 


triumph  were  reserred  for  Ihe  impeiator  " 

auspioes"  they  were  reputed  to  have  served.  It  followed 
that  all  the  provinces  oo  the  frontiers,  or  in  whidi  armia 
were  maintained,  were  placed  under  the  emperoi'i  direct 
authority,  while  it  was  only  the  central  and  poaoefal  pro- 
lions  of  the  empire  that  were  handed  over  to  the  gaven- 
ment  of  the  senate.  The  imperial  provincen  were  sdniiiui- 
tered  by  the  legati  CiEsaria,  the  senatorial  by  procoosuls. 

The  person  of  the  emperor  was  thus  seeing  u  hr  m 
the  power  of  the  sword  could  secure  it.  But  he  wn  anriaas 
that  the  source  of  this  power  should  not  be  too  spparenL 
The  second  C^Ksar  wished  to  maintain  the  appearance  at 


rolled  by  liie 


power,  sa  for  as  it  was  not  actually  i 
maslers  of  the  t^ions.  He  would  not  oegraoe  it  m  in 
own  estimation,  or  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  any  , 
further,  at  least,  than  might  be  necessary  Ibr  his  main  object 
He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  censor,  not  for  one  bnt 
for  five  years,  in  order  to  give  him  full  time  to  revise  the 
list  of  aenatorv,  to  supply  the  fcarfol  gaps  in  the  ranks  of 
the  old  nobility,  and  to  expel  such  members,  and  nuny 
they  were,  who  seemed  unworthy,  from  their  forei^  ei- 
traction,  their  low  birlh,  their  scanty  means,  or  their  W 
character,  to  have  a  place  in  that  august  assembly.  Ths 
irreguLaniica  of  the  epoch  which  he  hoped  now  lo  close 
had  filled  its  benches  with  peiw)nages  who  degraded  the 
order  in  the  eyes  of  genuine  cilizena.  The  nobles  and  good 
citizens  generally  hailed  this  revision  with  deep  aatislu^oD' 
It  accorded  with  the  national  taste  as  well  as  with  hislorlcsl 
traditions.  From  the  individual  ru^ientments  it  provoked, 
it  was  an  act  of  some  personal  danger  to  the  censor;  bat 
the  d.anger  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  popularity  attoid- 
ing  upon  it,  which  was  enhanced  to  the  nlmcat  by  the 
liheralily  with  which  provision  was  made  for  raising  some 
of  the  poor  but  honorable  members  of  the  order  to  ths 
standard  of  property  now  to  be  required  of  them. 

The  emperor  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  reconstiliited  body,  by  assuming  the  office    ^^^ 
and  title  of  Prirtixpi  iSenolui.     The  office  wn 
indeed  little  more  than  nominal ;  il  gave  the  righi  of  pre- 

Cing  meoaurcs  and  of  speaking  first  in  the  highest  legis- 
ve  assembly  of  the  state,  and  having  be^i  borne  ia 
earlier  times  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Romu 
patriots,  it  carried  with  it  the  respect  and  afiet^on  of  the 
people.  The  titular  precedence  it  gave  was  all  the  more 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  conceded  witliout  a 
blush  by  the  sturdiest  republicBn  in  the  senate.  Bui  it 
was  the  consul  who  possessed  practically  the  chief  an^orily 
in  the  assembly.  Oclavianus  had  been  already  five  limta 
consul,  and  he  shrank  froni  r-'-' —  ' *—■ 

royalty,  except  tl 

'  ~  the  tenure  of  a  single  yea 

yield  it  to  the  citizen  whom  the  people  might  at  ai.,. 

elect  to  thwart  or  to  rival  him.  What  should  he  do?  He 
took  what  was  certainly  a  bold  step.  It  was  a  raanifeBt 
upon  the  forma  of  the  free  state  when  he  re- 
quired from  thecitizens  the  perpetual  "potestas," 
or  power  of  the  consulship,  at  the  same  moment  Auonp- 
thnt  he  resigned  the  office  itself,  and  suflered  Mortal 
consuls  to  be  annually  elected  to  sit,  one  on  ench 
side  of  him,  in  the  senate.  The  potestas  which  was  thoc 
1  rendered  him  the  head  of  the  stale,  bolll 
l^slative  and  executive  deportments.  When  he 
the  city  he  carried  with  him  into  the  provincea  a 
proconsular  authority,  and  became  to  all  intenta  and  pur- 
king  for  life  of  the  Romans  and  of  their  subjects. 
iit  the  senatorial  provinces  he  was  now  recognixed  as 
supreme ;  and  thus  it  was  that  in  him  were  centr^  all  the 
great  political  functions  which  had  been  hitherto  dividod 
by  the  great  assembly  of  the  Roman  magnates. 

But  the  emperor  did  not  limit  his  views  to  becomu^  tlio 
chief  of  the  nobles.  It  was  the  part  of  a  wary  stnteBnuD 
to  associate  himself  not  leaa  intimately  with  the  oi^K«ile 
faction,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  plebeians,  had 
umed  at  securing  co-ordinate  power  with  the  patricians. 
The  original  meaning  of  these  designadona  had  indeed 
long  be^  loet.  The  plebeians  could  boast  many  fkmiUea 
as  eminent  both  for  honors  and  poasessions  as  their 
haughty  rivals.  Step  by  step  they  had  won  an  eqaal 
share  with  them   in   political  priri]^;«s.     But  the  cla« 


he  shrank  froni  seizing  in  perpetuity  an  office 
rdinK  to  Roman  ideas,  difierad  ini  noUiing  ^m 
cpt  that  it  was  elective,  and  that  it  was  limited 
'le  could  hardly  aSbrd 


lAieh  lUII  bore  tlie  title  of  plebdiA  ms  macb  more 
widd7  eslended,  and  embraced  the  gi^ti  maea  of  the 
kiights  and  men  of  bauDesB  in  the  citj,  and  also  of  the 
dtiieiia  Mttled  thronghoat  the  provuicea.  This  large  claaa 
liad  for  more  than  a  century  coateoded  with  the  noLleg  for 
tke  perquiutee  of  office,  and  their  mutual  rivalry  had 
■nned  Snlla  ogaiittt  Mariiu  and  Cesar  agaimt  Pompeius. 
The  heir  of  C&sar  inherited  the  favor  of  the  plebeians, 
■nd  was  bound  to  requite  il  b^  dietinguUhed  patronage. 
"Hie  plebeians  were  still  the  electors  to  the  tribunate,  and 
tdU  renrtted  the  tribunee  ae  (beir  protectors  ag^ost  the 
encroadmentB  of  Ibe  patricians  represented  hy  the  senate. 
tbe  tribnnes  had  proved  themselves  mc«t  useful  allies  to 
Cesar,  and  might  ;et  again  arraj  themselves  in  support  of 
(he  Uthfol  inheritor  of  his  principles.  The  empeivjr  pro- 
pned  (o  balance  the  consular  potestas  by  aaauming  at  the 
Mme  time  n  tribonitian  ^testas  also.  He  thus  endowed 
himself  with  the  authority  of  the  tribune  for  life,  and 
■Mured  the  commons  of  the  city  and  empire  that  be  could 
al  any  time  exenuse  the  formidable  veUi  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  (he  consuls  which  had  served  them  bo  well,  even 
dawn  to  recent  times.  Thus  did  he  become  emperor 
indeed,— the  sovereign  botii  of  tiie  nobles  and  the  people 
In  (he  citT,  as  well  as  the  commander  of  the  army  in  the 
field  and  in  the  provinces. 

There  remained  yet  another  sovereign  authority  in  the 
•late,  namely,  that  which  the  chief  pontiff  exercised  over 
(he  affaire  of  religion.  However  much  the  religious  sen- 
timent had  been  weakened  throughout  the  Boman  world, 
there  was  yet  enough  superstition  left  amon^  the  citizens  to 
«mfer  great  and  sometimes  overwhelming  influence  upon 
the  l^itimate  interpreter  of  divine  things  to  the  nation. 
Tbe  senate  had  exercised  this  power  with  great  effect,  oa 
(img  as  the  appointment  (o  the  (±ief  pontificate  rested  with 
the  patrician  curim.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  import- 
ant dignity  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  commons  also. 
Odaviaooa  was  well  pleased  to  accept  it  on  the  nomlnBiion 
of  the  whole  people  combined.  He  allowed, 
f^OK  indee«J,  his  former  colleague  Lepidus  to  retain 
it  unmolested  during  his  lifetime,  hut  upon  his 
death  he  Manmed  himself  the  exalted  position  which  ho 
mi^ht  hesitate  to  entrust  to  any  other.  With  this  Inst  ad- 
dition to  his  preri^tivffi  the  emperor  might  well  be 
content.  The  name  of  king  he  had  from  the  first  utterly 
npudiated.  The  office  of  dictator  approached  too  near  to 
that  of  a  king  to  be  acceptable  to  a  ruler,  who  studied  to 
confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  republican  consti- 
tution. Yet  there  still  lacked  some  general  appellative 
which  might  reflect  in  a  single  word  the  full  dignity  and 
power  resulting  from  the  combination  of  so  many  honors 
and  pitiogatives.  The  emperor  proposed  at  first,  it  is  said, 
to  usnme  the  name  of  BomaJix^;  but  Romulus  had  been  a 
kins ;  and  further,  Romulus  had  been  destroyed,  according 
1o  the  tradition,  h^  the  senate,  just  as  Cesar  had  been  in 
_.  later  times.    Such  associations  were  ominous. 

2||^i^  At  last  he  fixed  upon  the  epithet  Auipulia,  a 
name  which  no  man  had. borne  before,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  bad  been  applied  to  things  the 
neat  noble,  most  venerable,  and  most  sacred.  The  rites 
of  the  gods  were  called  awiul,-  their  temples  were  augasl. 
Tbe  word  itself  was  derived  from  the  holy  aitgurira;  it  was 
connected  in  meaning  with  the  abstract  term  oMhonty,  and 
with  all  that  increases  and  flourishes  upon  earth.  The  use 
of  this  glorious  title  could  not  fail  to  smooth  the  way  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  divine  character  of  the  mor- 
tal who  was  deemed  worthv  to  bear  it.  The  senate  had 
^decreed  the  divinity  of 'the  defunct  Cesar ;  (he  courts 
MIS  were  beginning  now  to  insinuate  that  his  successor, 
while  yet  alive,  enjoyed  an  effluence  from  deity ;  the  poets 
were  even  suggesting  that  altars  should  be  raised  to  him; 
and  in  the  provinces,  among  (he  subjects  of  the  state  at 
lent,  temples  to  his  divinii^  were  actually  rising,  and  the 
oJl  of  AugnBtoB  was  b^iuning  to  assume  a  name,  a  ritual, 
and  a  pnothood. 

pjij„  Augustus,  as  we  may  now  call  bim,  viewed  all 

£SI^,      titis  %i<h  secret  satisfaction.    It  was  one  of  his 
•f  Uwifi.     firstobjects,  indeed,  to  restore-the  outward  show 
at  least  of  reverence  for  divine  things,  and  re- 
friabliih  the  old  Roman  religion  on  its  firm  political  basis. 

I. -y  ^  rebuild,  or  cause  to  be  rebuild  the  &llen  or 

ktnples  of  the  national  gods.    The  nobles  paid 


it  wns  easy  tc 
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The  PanlheoD,  the  temple  "of  all  the  gods,  if 


sach  was  its  original  destination,  remains  still  as  a  mona- 
of  his  minister  Agrippa's  munificemyir  but  Viml 
would  assure  OS  (hat  not  leas  than  three  huniired  "grand" 
pies  were  erected  throughout  the  city.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
>e  were  mostly  the  saceila  or  chapels  of  the  Larm,  which 
placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  Augustus  took  llie 
timent  of  tbe  people  at  a  favorable  moment.  They  were 
thoroughly  sickened  by  the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars;  tlie<r 
were  ashamed  of  tbe  crimes  for  which  (he  whole  nation 
were  more  or  lees  responsible ;  they  were  eager  to  rush  into 
any  scheme  of  expiation  and  reparation  that  should  bo 
ofiered  to  them,  and  lend  their  hands  to  the  mBterial  work 
of  restoring  at  least  the  outward  semblance  of  penitence  for 
sin,  and  thankfulness  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  them-  Thei« 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  divine  retribution  under  which 
they  had  suffered,  but  which  had  been  at  last  averted 
under  the  blessed  influence  of  the  riiler  whom  they  had  at 
last  cluwen.  The  Bonuns  hod  not  lost  their  belief  in  a 
divine  Providence,  which  oppressed  them  with  anxiety  and 
(error,  however  tittle  they  connected  it  with  a  sense  of 
moral  duty. 

The  spirit  of  materialistic  philosophy  had,  however,  beeo 
rife  among  them,  and  during  the  past  century  the  anti- 
religious  dogmas  of  Epicurus  had  sapped  the  belief  of  the 
educated  and  literary  classes.  The  patrician  youth  of 
Rome  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  and 
especially  at  A(hena,  or  had  been  placed  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek  instructors  at  homTi;  and  of  the  three  con- 
tending schools,  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Aca- 
demics, the  second  was  that  which  had  carried  off*  far  ths 
greater  number  of  disciples.  The  men  of  books  or  of 
sp^ulattve  character  might  be  generally  Academics,  sod 
claim  Cicero  as  their  noblest  leader;  the  men  of  iina(;in>> 
tion  and  deep  religious  fervor  might  follow,  with  Caio  and 
Brutus,  the  teaching  of  (he  Stoics ;  but  the  practical  men, 
the  men  of  arts  and  arms  and  b'jsiness,  if  they  adhered  (o 
any  school  of  ihouglit  at  all,  were  almost  all,  like  Cebsbt 
himself  and  hU  associates  generally,  addicted  to  the  east 
precepts  and  still  laier  morality  of  Epicorus.  This  phil- 
osophy was  noted  for  i(s  utter  denial  of  Providence  and, 
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nity  altogether.    None  o 


any 


real  beUef  in 

worship,  which  was  assailed  anH  deri'^e 
Neverthelem,  such  was  the  pertinacious  adherence  of  ths 
Boman  people  to  their  ancieut  forms,  especially  where  they 
had  any  connection  with  their  national  polity,  that  tbe  out- 
ward ritual  of  their  religion  was  still  maintained,  though  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  former  substance.  Statesmen,  indeed, 
had  invented  a  formula  for  reconciliog  their  actual  unbelief 
with  their  outward  profession.  Varro  had  said,  and  the 
dictum  was  favorably  accepted,  that. the  ancient  belieb 
were  to  be  upheld  ss  a  matter  of  public  policy.  Such,  no 
doubt,  was  the  principle  on  which  Augustus,  who  was  him- 
self ueitber  a  believer  nor  a  philosopher,  but  a  politician 
only,  proceeded,  when  he  assumed  (he  part  of  a  restorer  of 
the  national  religion.  He  touched,  with  great  sagacity,  k 
chord  which  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  who  firmlv 
believed  that  the  destinies  of  the  city  were  hound  up  witn 
(he  due  obtervance  of  the  ancient  rites,  and  statesmen 
looked  on  with  decorous  acquiescence  at  shows  and  cere- 
monies to  which  they  attached  no  significance  whatever. 

The  world  "composes  ild  countenance  to  the  expression 
assumed  by  the  king."  Such  was  the  aphorism  of  (he  man 
of  tbe  world,  and  in  this  particular  Augustus  was  a  king 
indeed.  liie  Romans  rushed  forward  in  the  course  he 
marked  ont  for  them.  His  word  dictated  the  fashions  of 
the  day,  not  in  sentiment  only,  hut  in  many  particulars  of 
external  conduct  He  was  anxious  to  restore  the  dignttT 
of  (he  Roman  citizen,  as  one  of  tlie  conquering  race  which 
ruled  its  subjects  as  much  by  the  prestige  of  its  character 
as  by  its  arms,  and  he  resented  all  relaxation  from  the 
strait-laced  discipline  of  the  ancients,  even  to  the  petty 
matters  of  their  dress  and  deportment.  He  marked  hia 
sovereign  displeasure  at  the  degenerate  Romans  who  in- 
dulged in  the  loose  habiliments  of  Greece.  "Are  these," 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  Viigil.  "the  rulere  of  the 
worldi  the  nation  of  the  gown  ?"  And  in  order  to  keep  up 
tbe  high  distinction  of  Boman  cititenship  at  a  period  when 
crowding  into  it,  lie  re vereed, 
and  was  vary 


provincials  from  all  sides  were  crowding  into  it,  ni 
m  this  single  instance,  the  policy  of  Cssar,  and 
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D  Krantii^  kdmissioii  to  Ibe  Btnntui  fnachlae. 
.  B  WIS,  indeed,  extremely  careful  in  gtriking  a.  boluice 
between  the  tendency  of  the  a^  to  a  ^nem  fiidoa  of 
castes  and  privileges  and  the  ancient  spirit  of  ezcluaiDii,  in 
which  he  thought  the  strength  of  the  republic  still  really 
reposed.  The  policy  of  Augustus  was  one,  on  the  whole, 
of  cautious  and  moaerate  reaction.  He  made  an  effort  to 
slay  the  process  of  disintegration,  which  he  found  so  rife 
throughout  the  vital  forces  of  the  empire.  The  lawlessness 
of  his  own  usurpation  did  indeed  combine  with  the  gross 
selfishness  of  hu  personal  character  to  aap  the  moral 
priDciples  of  Bocietj,  and  render  its  ultimate  dissolution 
inevitable!  but  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  stem  the 
tide,  and  succeeded  in  giving  the  Roman  world  a  period 
of  rest  in  the  downirard  path  which  it  was  generally 
|iunuing. 

The  character  of  the  period,  however,  as  au 
ot  tbe  un!  epoch  of  rest  for  reflection  and  self-control,  was 
chiefly  marked  in  the  literature,  which,  more 
(liaii  anything  else,  has  contributed  to  give  it  the  name  of 
the  Augustan  Age.  The  religious  sentiment  which  baa 
been  described,  resting  as  it  did  upon  a  deep  sympathy 
with  liistoricBl  antiquity,  colored  by  a  bold  and  vigorous 
iraaginalion,  is  reflected  in  the  [)oetry  of  Virgil, 
•'I8i>-  gQ(j  more  particularly  in  the  spirit  of  his  great 

epicj  the  .Mneid.  No  douU,  both  depth  and  tenderness 
of  feeling  may  be  traced  even  in  the  eclogues  of  the 
same  master,  however  slight  for  the  moat  part  their  sub- 
jects, and  however  imitative  their  treatmenC  The  Oeormo 
present  us  with  more  serioos  and  dignified  characteristics, 
and  though  these  pieces  are  directed  mainly  to  the  prac- 
tical treatment  of  practical  operations,  they  admit  of  nigh 
moral  as  well  as  religious  coloring.  They  recall  the  Bo- 
man  reader  to  the  moral  foundalious  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, its  honest  aimplicity,  its  love  of  nature,  its  devo- 
tion to  labor,  its  conviction  that  industry  is  the  appointed 
path  to  virtue  and  to  honor.  But  this  moral  feeling  is 
elevated  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  within  man  and  around 
him.  The  Soman  husbandman,  the  breed  of  heroes,  is 
never  suffered  to  forget  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  Provi- 
dence, or  that  the  favor  of  the  divine  power  has  always 
bllen  upon  the  industrious  and  the  virtuous.  "Thus  it 
is  that  iftruria  of  old,  and  Borne  in  later  times,  waxed 
illuBlriouE  and  miglily;  thus  that  the  city  on  the  seven 
hills  became  the  fairest  object  of  creation."  The  Qeori/ic$ 
'e  undoubtedly  animated   throughout  with  a  religious 


introduced  (o  Augustus  himself.  However  agreeable  migfal 
be  his  temper  and  mannera,  it  is  not  likely  that  Ibe  po- 
litic usurper  would  distinguish  a  mere  upstart  with  ad- 

mtssion  to  his  society  without  »X  least  tacitly  exidmg 
some  return.  The  character  of  this  poet's  compositiom, 
both  in  his  lyrics  and  his  satires  and  epistles,  seems  prei^ 
clearly  to  betray  the  inspiration  of  the  emperor  and  his 
astute  associates.  The  most  ammated  and  imaginadve  of 
his  pieces  are  almost  invariably  employed  in  sonndii^  Iba 
of  the  CiEsar  and  his  family.     When  he  deKrandi 


mignaCei 
seldom,. 


The  great  epic  of  Virgil,  ^e  natioaaf  epic  of  the  Bomon 
people,  glorifies  the  divine  Providence  which  founded  Rome 
ID  the  beginning,  and  carried  her  through  all  her  triumphs 
to  the  conaumniation  of  her  greatness  in  the  era  of  Augustus. 
It  begins  with  the  divine  JEneas,  and  it  leads  us  on  to  the 
flivine  Ceesar.  The  greatnegs  and  the  weakness  of  the 
hero  of  the  poem  equEdlj  tend  to  this  one  end,  (he  illustra- 
^on  of  tlie  Providence  which  has  educed  strength  out  of 
weakness,  and  overruled  everything  to  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  moral  to  be  deduced  from  ttie  story 
of  .£ueBS  IS  too  plain  for  any  Roman  to  mistake.  The 
divinity  which  protects  Borne  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  is  therein.  There  is  no  Ood  or  Lord 
like  unto  Him.  Blessed  are  the  Romans  who  have  this 
Lord  for  their  God.  The  miyesty  of  the  Roman  empire, 
now  at  the  crowning  summit  of  its  progress,  is  the  im- 
mediate efflux  of  this  sovereign  power,  and  tlie  one  ia  for 
ever  bound  up  with  the  other.  If  such  was  the  doctrine 
•nng  by  Virgil,  surely  none  conid  be  more  grateful  lo 
Augustus,  the  sovereign  ruler  of  an  empire  so  guided  and 
pEoteded. 

The  names  of  Virgil  and  Horace  are  famil- 
Horua.        :„,i„  — .-,™i   j„  g^ggy  review  of  llie  age  of 


Augustus;  vet 

with  the  other  in  their  personal  character,  in  the  scope 


their  writings,  and  in  Ihc  influences  they  respectively 
ezerdsed  upon  their  contemporaries.  Horace,  as  is  well 
known,  haa  been  a  republican  in  his  youth;  he  had 
(spouaed  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Casaius,  and,  while  yet 
a  student  in  the  schools  at  Athens,  had  obtained  a  com- 
iniaaion  in  their  army.  He  fought  in  person  in  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  threw  away  his 
shield  in  his  rapid  flight  from  the  swords  of  the  Qesar- 
ians.    From  that  time  he  abjured  the  losing  cause,  and 


iCes  of  the  court  But  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
addresses  the  haughty  nobles  of  Rome 
eiiKui  la  a  simui  of  prudential  advice,  soothing  their  pride 
but  lowering  their  ambition,  and  directing  them  (a  kA 
contcntmeot  and  happiness  not  in  objects  of  public  interest, 
but  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  ease,  which  he  digniSti 
with  the  name  of  philosophy.  The  poetry  of  Horace  is 
full  of  pleasing  sentiments,  but  it  contains  perhaps  no 
single  strain  of  generous  and  enoofating  enthusiasm.  Such 
feelingB  it  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  disoouragt^  ind 
the  policy  of  Augustus  is  faithfully  represented  in  the 
utterances  of  his  courtly  flatterer.  But  there  was  another 
task  imposed  upon  him,  and  it  is  to  this  that  his  satires 
and  epistles  are  more  commonly  directed,  namely,  lo  piil 
out  of  countenance  the  offensive  self-assertion  of  the  "new 
men"  of  the  empire,  the  men  whom  the  fortunes  of  therivil 
war  hod  suddenly  raised  from  their  native  obscurity,  and 
enriched  or  ennobled,  notwithstanding  the  barrenaaa  of 
tlieir  origin  and  the  vulgarity  of  their  breeding.  Auguatna 
wanted,   no  doubt,   to   tame  the  aspiring   spirits  of  hit 

Senuine    nobles,   but   he   shrank   from   driving  (hem  (o 
esperation  by  swampina  them  with  an  inuadation  of  Uwe- 
'   '    '  '     B  their  own  former  clients  and  freed- 

Horace's  office,  as  a  gentleman  usher 
lance  all  such  undue  pretensions,  md 
shut  the  door  with  consummate  urbanity  upon  the  most 
disagreeable  or  the  most  importunate  of  (he  courtieis.  He 
possessed  in  perfecdon  botti  the  delicate  irony  and  Ok 
graceful  amenity  which  are  essential  to  the  perfonnance  of 
a  task  BO  critical.  Doubtless  Horace,  in  his  own  peculiar 
line,  exercised  as  great  an  influence  in  Roman  society  ii 
Virgil.  The  laugTiing  philosopher  was  no  less  a  power 
among  his  contemporaries  than  thereligiousdevotee.  Each 
of  them,  in  his  several  way,  performed  an  imm^ue  service 
to  the  government  under  which  he  enjoyed  favor  and  re- 
ward; nor  can  we  deny  that,  considering  how  necessary 
the  government  of  Augustus  was  lo  the  bleeding  common- 
weahh,  each  io  his  several  way  did  an  invaluable  service 
to  his  country. 

Nor\  though  we  may  admit  that  irony  and  peisiflige 
were  Horace's  forle,  should  we  do  hiin  justice  if  we  sup- 
posed (hat  he  had  no  feelings  of  genuine  tenderness  and 
earnestness.  Even  Horace  had  liis  instinctive  sense  of  re- 
ligions duty,  which  peeps  out  occasiormlly  from  under  the 
robe  of  ills  preterided  piiilosopliy,  and  shows  that  he  recog- 
nised a  principle  of  duty,  and  felt  ill  at  esse  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  deficiencies.  We  may  recogniie  in 
many  of  his  later  composi^ona  his  growing  dissatis^lioii 
with  (he  worldly  views  of  life  which  he  had  been  woni  to 
recommend,  and  some  efforts  at  (he  a[(ainment  of  higher 
sources  of  satisfaction.  Both  Vii^il  and  Horace  were  tat 
off  in  middle  life,  but  both,  we  imagine,  had  already  en- 
tered into  the  cloud,  and  were  painfully  oonscious  that  the 
commonwealth  they  loved  had  fallen  into  its  decline,  and 
that  their  own  a(tempts  to  invigorate  or  to  soothe  it  were 
little  likely  to  prove  availing.  If  Virgil  deserves  our  ad- 
miration, Horace  too  is  not  unworthy  of  our  sympathy; 
and  it  is  well  that  we  can  part  in  such  good  temper  from 
the  two  most  perfect  artists  of  the  Roman,  or  perhaps  of 
the  ancient,  world  altogether. 

Of  Ovid,  the  third  great  poet  of  the  Aagmtan  q^^ 
Age,  we  can  hardly  think  or  speak  so  iavorably. 
Ovid,  loo,  was  a  genuine  representative  of  his  epoch,  which 
occupied,  however,  the  latter  part  of  the  career  of  Augus- 
tus, when  the  character  of  the  age  had  begun  lo  show  nisn- 
ifest  signs  of  deterioration.  In  the  character  of  this  poet, 
which  may  be  aliundantly  gathered  from  his  nnmeronl 
works,  there  appears  no  religious  feeling  and  no  moral 
purpose.     Nevertheless,  his  writings  reflect,  in  tome  im- 


fOMDi  iiuticulaiB,  the  aociol  teodeaciea  of  tiie  epoob,  tnd 
libid  Ttiluable  illnMratuMu  of  the  eenim  of  theAupislan 
Age.  To  the  hlKtorioa  aod  uohsoIogUt  the  F(uU  pr«MiiU 
tiait  of  interegtiDg  informaCion;  but  in  thii  poetical  ao- 
cooDl  of  the  Boman  caleadar  (he  writer  undoubtedly  pro- 
aaid  to  meet  a  social  vaot  of  the  time.  The  work  in  iu 
bit  t  rationaie  of  the  diriiie  ofBceB,  and  expounds  to  the 
■BliDit  the  "  •eaaona  and  the  reasons  [lemporaeumemiMiM)" 
b(  the  religiooi  serricee  which  the  emperor  recommeDded 
(0  iheir  pious  attention.  Hinule  and  manifold  as  were  the 
muDoriiUs  of  their  paBt  history,  or  of  their  accredited 
mjlbology,  which  the  ai/t  of  the  Boman  temples  en- 
•biined,  we  can  imagine  how  much  the?  must  have  faded 
xnj  from  the  recollecuoo  of  the  people  generallj  durioff 
the  centDrj  of  confusion  from  which  they  iW  just  emeived, 
sod  bow  eren  the  priests  and  flamens  of  the  nstioaaTdi. 
rioilies  moat  have  stood  in  ne«d  of  a  learned  interpreter 
of  ibe  rilee  which  ihej  mechanioJlj  performed.  The  Fatli 
m  remarkable  as  a  speaking  witness  to  the  fiwU  of  the 
MMmonial  rerival  of  the  Auj^tstan  Age. 

The  ^nerallr  immoral  tendency  of  a  irreat  part  of  Ovid's 
{Metry  IS  well  known ;  and  it  spraiks  aU  the  worse  for  the 
diaracter  of  (be  age  that  the  writer  could  declare,  and  prob- 
ably not  without  justice,  that  his  personal  conduct  was 
parer  than  the  sentiments  with  which  he  sought  to  please 
the  public.  The  deterioration  of  senliiuent  between  Vii^il 
and  Ovid  is  marked  in  the  tone  with  which  they  speak 
va  the  hieher  flighls  of  their  respective  poetry.  The  writer 
of  the  j^ieid  fully  maintains  the  pure  standard  of  thought 
and  expression  which  he  received  as  a  iradition  from 
Homer,  and  which  bad  been  respected  by  the  epic  poets 
fmerally ;  but  Ovid,  in  his  MetoBuyrphotei,  an  heroic,  if 
Dot  an  epic,  composition,  allows  himself  to  descend  &r 
beknr  this  ualled  level,  and  is  not  only  licentious  in  his 
langaage,  bat  seems  to  choose,  and  of  set  purpose,  the  most 
licentioDs  of  the  stories  which  his  varied  subject  oSen. 
Again,  though  Horace  adopts  the  lighter  lone  and  looser 
phra.<«o1ogy  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Oreece,  there  ie  at  least 
Dolhlng  meretricious  in  his  style ;  he  wss  not  a  cgrrupter 
of  youth  himself,  nor  were  the  models  such  which  he  pro- 
poMd  lor  adaptation.  But  Ovid  descends  to  the  imitation 
of  a  more  wanton  kind  of  poetry.  He,  too,  seeks  his  modek 
for  the  mott  part  from  among  ^e  Greeks,  but  they  are  the 
Greeks  of  a  more  degenerate  age — the  Oreeks  of  the  court 
of  Alenmdria,  who  pandered  to  the  vicious  lasles  of  a  cor- 
nipl  and  d^iaded  society.  But,  imitator  as  he  doubtless 
waii  Ovid  had  a  strong  personal  individuality,  and  all  his 
poetry  is  mailed  with  the  genuine  sentiment  of  his  age  and 
eountry,  Perhape  we  trace  more  of  the  real  man  in  his 
3Hi(u  and  Ex  Panio,  in  which  be  is  thrown  entirely  on  hia 
mo  resources,  though  in  the  depth  of  his  affliction  and  the 
decline  of  his  powera,  than  in  the  abler  and  more  interesting 
wo^  in  which  be  owed  we  know  not  how  much  lo  the 
Greeks  before  him. 

We  have,  besides  these,  the  remains  of  other  poets,  such 
as  Tibullus  and  Propertiu^  who  also  hold  up  the  mirror  to 
thdr  times,  and  assist  us  in  scanning  its  character  on  all 
sides.  But  it  will  be  well  to  pass  them  over  in  this  brief 
•ketch,  and  bring  our  review  of  the  literature  of  the  Augus- 
U„  tan  Age  to  a  close  with  a  notice  of  the  greut  his- 

torian Livy.  The  consummate  excellence  in 
fann  aod  stvle  of  the  work  to  which  we  refer  bears  witness 
to  the  intellectual  accomplish  men  Is  of  the  epoch.  No 
doabt  the  Bomons  did  much  at  a  later  period  to  improve 
their  method  of  leaching,  and  to  extend  their  acquaiutance 
with  the  highest  models  of  literary  eiceilence.  An  age 
swxeeded  in  which  Kome  was  formed  into  an  academy, 
like  that  of  Athens  or  Alexandria,  when  all  [he  arts  aud 
•dmces  of  the  time  were  taught  or  practised  under  the  di- 
net  instruction  of  approved  profeesora.  Great  were  the 
ncrilsor  the  historical  literature  of  Bonie  at  a  later  age, 
and  illustrious  are  some  of  the  men  who  distingnislied 
tbemselvee  in  its  exerdse.  But,  on  the  whole,  a  reasonable 
ctiticism  will  award  to  Livy  the  palm  of  merit  at  least  in 
the  two  particaiais  jnst  speciSed, — a  palm  which  he  may 
well  contest  even  with  the  masters  of  the  art  in  Greece. 
The  rormof  Livy's  history  partakes  In  exquisite  proportion 
<f  the  descriptive,  the  narrative,  and  the  dramatic;  it  is  re- 
bels with  personal  cbaracteristits,  which  bring  us  into 
wet  icquaintance  with  the  individuals  of  whom  it  treats ; 
it  abnuodt,  moreover,  in  matter  of  antiquarian  interest, 
which  we  who  read  it  at  a  dintance  of  nineteen  centuries 
M  to  be  spedaUy  valuable^  and  which  did  not  Ml  to  at- 
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tract  the  sympathy  even  of  the  writer's  own  contemporaries. 
The  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  just  be^nning 
to  be  keenly  self-conscious.  They  felt  that  they  had  at- 
tained to  such  a  position  in  the  world's  history  as  no  people 
before  them  had  acquired.  They  were  led  by  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  youth  to  attribute  their  splendid  success  to 
the  examples  of  national  virtue  paraded  before  them.  They 
were  sensible  of  the  deep  debt  they  owed  (o  their  ancestors, 
and  they  wanted  to  know  who  their  ancestors  were;  they 
wanted  to  trace  the  features  of  their  own  character  in  the 
lineaments  of  the  great  men  who  had  gone  before  them. 
Of  tliese  ancient  heroes  of  the  commonweaJIb  they  had 


hitherto  imbibed  a  faint  and  vague  conception  from 
and  poems  and  &mily  or  national  traditions, 
legends   connected  with  their   ritual  and  their  laws   and 


'£ 


led  the  existence  of  those  heroes,  and  the 
reality  of  the  deeds  imputed  to  them ;  but  the  men  and 
their  deeds  were  for  the  most  part  wrapped  in  obscurity, 
or  presented  under  dubious  colore.  The  voice  of  Livy's 
contemporaries  muttered  around  him  that  of  all  their  com. 
patriots  he  should  be  held  moet  in  honor  among  them,  wbe 
should  bring  tliese  traditions  of  the  past  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  make  them  peas  among  a  generation,  willmg  so 
to  accept  them,  as  genuine  and  accredited  history.  The 
history  of  Livy  was  the  true  product  of  the  age,  inasmuch 
as  it  answered  to  the  call  of  the  age.  It  presented  Boman 
historv  to  the  Romans  much  as  SnHkespeiire'B  dramas  pre- 
sented English  history  to  the  English;  the  history  in  both 
cases  was  just  what  the  people  wished  to  believe,  end  from 
thenceforth  they  so  accepted  and  believed  it. 

As  r^ards  the  style  of  Livy's  composition,  it  ia  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  lAlin  prose  writing  that  we  pnastss,  and  we 
may  be  pretty  confident  that  if  anything  better  had  beeu 
written,  posterity  would  not  have  sufibred  it  to  pEiicb.  It 
holds  the  middle  place  between  the  oratorical  exuberanoa 
of  Cicero  and  the  philosophic  sentenliouaneas  of  Tacitua. 
While  sentence  follows  sentence  throughout  in  logical  se- 
quence, BO  that  the  thread  of  meaning  and  argument  is 
never  lost  under  a  mass  of  verbiage,  yet  we  are  b^uiled  in 
our  lengthened  study  by  ihe  repeated  recurrence  of  ^assa^ 
of  bighly-imaginativecoloring;  we  feel  that  if  the  historian 
Bometimes  deviates  into  poetry,  he  never  misleads  ns  with  a 
show  of  empty  rhetoric    The  Roman  people,  as  repre- 


had  had  as  yet  little  effect  in  seduciug  them  into 
the  conceits  and  aBl^ctations  of  the  more  frivolous  people 
they  had  conquered.  The  history  of  Livy  remains  the 
noblest  monument  of  the  Romatiui  honot,  the  national  dig- 
nity, which  his  countrymen  so  proudly  contrasted  with  th( 
Oraia  tuerUili,  which  was  gradually  enervating  and  de- 
grading tbcm.  The  spirit  of  the  Aufrastan  Age  is  set  fbnh 
perhaps  at  its  best  and  brightest,  in  the  illustrious  history 

It  is  probable  that  Livy,  who  had  been  a  r^ublican  in 
his  heart,  lived  for  the  most  part  the  i^etired  life  of  a  stu- 
dent, though  he  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  some  of  tlie  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  Uu 
refleclsthecharacter  of  the  earlier  generation,  among  whom 
he  was  bom,  rather  than  of  the  later,  in  which  he  died,  al 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius.  Ul  the 
great  poets  above  mentioned  met  an  early  death  about  the 
middle  of  the  principate  of  Augustus,  except  Ovid,  who 
survived  to  flie  eighth  year  of  his  successor.  Accordinsly, 
it  is  in  Ovid,  as  might  be  expected,  that  we  trace  the  hnt 
marks  of  degeneracy  from  the  high  standard  of  the  Augus- 
tan literature— the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  composition.  Ths 
decline  of  Rome,  both  in  intellect  and  morals,  war  becom- 
ing rapidly  apparent  The  splendid  promise  of  theAuKus- 
lan  Age  was  quickly  exhausted.  The  spirit  of  freedom 
evaporated  ander  tlie  inSuences  of  the  time,  and  the  spu- 
rious appearances  which  the  emperor  kept  up  had  no  power 
to  impart  real  vigor  to  ilie  national  constitution.  Jnst  lo 
the  same  manner  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  fame  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France  is  founded  on  Ihe  excel- 
lence of  the  men  who  were  actually  bom  and  bred  in  an 
earlier  epoch  and  under  a  iiealthier  rtgine.  Neither  th* 
age  of  Augustus  nor  that  of  Louis  produced  the  men  who 
have  rendered  it  illustrious.  But  the  decline  of  Rome  was 
becoming  marked  before  the  death  of  Augnstus  in  other 
respects  also.  Although  internal  dissensions  had  been  ap> 
pMsed,  and  private  UDbitioa  qnelledLlbe  external  relatuw 
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of  tlw  wni^re  were  inwcare,  ind  caused  vivid  ipprehea- 
dons.  The  &ontieis  of  tbe  Bhine  and  Danube  were  con- 
•Umtlj  harasied  bj  the  indomitsble  apirit  of  tbe  barbiriana 
be^ ood  them.  On  tlie  Danube  the  Boman  unu  seem  to 
bare  beea  crowned  with  a  Buffident  roesMiTe  of  iuccchb,  but 
OD  the  Bhine  the  great  disaster  of  Vanu^  and  the  loss  of 


D  tbe  premature  death  of  his  nearest  kin- 
iiBtiest  odvisere.  Though  he 
maintained  lo  tlie  taat  an  outward  Bereoit^  almost  touting, 
he  Bppean  to  iiave  been  painfully  conacioun  of  the  subatan- 
tial  failure  of  the  great  paciGotlioD  he  had  accomplished, 
■ad  to  have  augur«d  nothing  but  evil  from  the  character 
of  the  stepson,  to  whom,  at  the  last  moraent,  he  was  content 
to  leave  1^  inheritance.  A  general  foreboding  of  evil  wad 
creeping  over  the  minds  of  his  people.  The  age  of  Augus- 
tus, which  lasted  nearly  fifty  years,  was  indeed  a  long  day 
even  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  but  its  gun  was  inuilfestlv  has- 
tening to  its  setting,  and  tbe  night  was  coming,  slowly, 
gradually,  but  surely.  {c,  k.) 

AUGUSTUS  II.  (also,  and  mure  accurately,  designated 
Fretebick  AuauSTUS  I.),  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King 
of  Poland,  second  son  of  John  George  III.  of  Saiuny,  wsa 
bom  at  Dresden,  12th  May,  16T0.  Uia  personal  beauty 
was  remarkable,  and  from  his  great  physical  stren^ii  he 
received  the  surname  of  The  Strong,  by  which  he  is  com- 
monly distinguished.  He  was  verv  carefully  educated,  and 
■pent  several  yeai«  travelling  in  f^urope,  visiting  moat  of 
the  courts,  and  taking  part  in  some  campaigns  against  the 
French.  In  1694  he  succeeded  his  elder  brother  as  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  shortly  aAer,  having  entered  into  alliance 
with  Austria,  was  appointed  lo  the  chief  command  of  the 
imperial  forces  agamst  the  Turks.  In  1697,  after  having 
■uOered  a  defeat  at  Olasch,  he  resigned  this  office,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Vienna,  entered  into  m^tiationa  with  ruani  to 
the  throne  uf  Poland,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Jolia  8o- 
bieski  in  1696.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  his  candidatur^ 
Augustus  renounced  the  Protestant  with,  and  proclaimed 
himself  a  Catholic  Among  his  rivals  the  most  formidable 
was  llie  French  prinoe  of  Conti.  Both  expended  enormous 
sums  in  buying  over  tlie  Polish  nobles,  and  both  claimed  to  be 
elected  at  the  general  diet.  Conti,  liowever,  was  not  on  tbe 
spot,  and  Augustus,  marching  into  Poland  with  his  Saxon 
forces,  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Scarcely  was  he 
settled  on  the  throne,  when  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
Bussiai  and  Denmark  against  the  young  king  of  Sweden, 
and  with  his  Saxon  troops  (for  the  Poles  would  not  unite 
with  him]  invaded  Livonia.  In  the  campaigns  which  fol- 
lowed (1700-1704),  he  was  completely  worsted  by  the  extra- 
ordinary military  genius  of  his  ODponent,  the  celebrated 
Charles  ZII.  of  Sweden;  he  was  driven  from  Poland,  and 
Stanislaus  LesEdinakiwascrowned  in  his  place.  TheSwedes, 
foUowing  np  their  viotoriea,  invaded  Saxony,  and  in  1706, 
M  Attransladt,  Augustus  was  comnelled  to  moke  peace,  to 
repar  the  expenses  of  tbe  Swedish  army,  lo  acknowledge 
Stantslaus  as  king  of  Poland,  and  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  accession.  Alter  (hese  reverses  he  spent  some  lime  as  a 
vDlunieerintbeNetherlands,butthedefeatof  Charles  at  Pul- 
Iowa  (1700)  again  nised  his  hop€«.  He  at  once  declared 
the  AllransUtot  treaty  null  and  void,  and  having  received 
promises  of  anistance  from  Bussia,  entered  Poland,  drove 
out  Stanislaus,  and  was  a  seoond  time  proclaimed  king. 
DurinK  the  foUowia^  years  he  continued  to  carry  on, the 
war  with  Sweden,  while  at  the  same  time  his  kingilum  was 
distracted  by  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Poles  r^arded 
the  Saxon  troops,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  Poland  in 
1717.  In  1718  Charles  XII.  was  killed  at  Fredericshall, 
and  from  that  time  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  marked  by 
DO  important  event  His  court  bei^e  celebrated  as  the 
moat  extravagant  and  luxurious  in  Europe,  and  he  himself 
■■the  most  dissolute  and  magnificent  of  princes.  Ilistaviah 
expenditure,  though  it  enrJched  his  capital  with  treasures 
of  art,  impoverished  both  Poland  and  &iony,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  future  misfortunes  of  those  countries. 
He  died,  1st  February,  1T33,  from  mortification  of  an  old 
wound.  Of  bis  numerous  nataral  children,  the  most 
hmoae  was  the  distinguished  general,  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

AUGUSTUS  IIL,  or  Fredbkick  Auoubtub  II.,  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  only  legitimate  son  of 
AugnUiu  tbe  Strong,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  7th  October, 
16(M.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Proteelant  ^th,  but  in 
171^  whila  OD  his  travels,  he  entered  the  Church  of  Borne, 


though  his  change  of  opinion  was  not  pnblicly  known  till 
1717.  In  1733  he  succeeded  his  bther  as  dedot  of 
Saxony,  and  put  forward  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
The  Polish  nobles,  however,  had  become  diaeadsfted  viA 
foreign  nile,  and  endeavored  to  reinatate  SUnislans  La>- 
ainski,  whose  daughter  was  married   to   Louis  XV.  cf 


Augustus,  who  was  elected,  though  in  an  informal  dud- 
ner,  and  by  their  aid  e8tablii>hed  himself  in  the  kingdooL 
On  the  death  of  Charles  of  Austria  in  1740,  Saiinj  at 


Augustus  to  unite  with  the  empress  when  war  broke  out  a 
second  time  in  1744.  His  forces  were  completely  defeated 
by  Frederick,  and  Saxony  was  overrun  and  pllUged  bv 
tbe  Prussian  troopa.  Eleven  years  later  Augustus  Joined 
the  alliance  against  Frederick,  which  gave  rise  to  lbs 
Seven  Years'  War.  He  was  again  unfortunate ;  the  wbole 
Saxon  army  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrendtr 
at  Pima  in  1756,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  wu 
Saxony  and  Poland  were  the  seats  of  operatioos,  sod 
suffered  severely.  Augustus  died  6th  October,  1763,  rai- 
viving  only  by  a  few  months  tbe  peace  of  Hubeitsbnrg. 
During  his  reign  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
collections  of  art  treasures  formed  by  his  lather,  and  Dres- 
den began  to  be  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  its  chuii 
and  pictures. 

AUK,  a  name  common  to  several  species  of  sea-ibwt 
belonging,  with  one  exception,  to  the  family  Aleiiia.  Of 
these,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Great  Ank,  or  Gaie- 
fowl  ( Aica  vapmaia),  from  tlie  circnmstance  that  there  is 
no  authentic  record  of  its  having  been  taken,  or  even  w«i> 
alive,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  B  century.  In  the  antnnm 
of  1»21  Dr.  Fleming,  while  on  a  cruise  through  the  Otb- 
rides,  observed  and  described  one  which  had  been  taken 
alive  in  the  sea  off  St.  Kilda  and  put  on  board  the  yscbt. 
With  a  rope  attached  Ut  one  of  its  legs,  this  specimen  w» 
occasionally  allowed  to  disport  itself  in  its  native  elenMot, 
wliere  it  astonished  every  one  by  the  rapidity  with  whidi  it 
swam  under  water.  On  one  of  these  occasions  it  got  loon 
from  its  bonds,  and  was  sood  beyond  the  reach  of  puisuiL 
Another  xpecimen  had  been  observed  a  few  years  befora 
off  Papa  Westra,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  but  in  spita 
of  the  eiertions  of  the  crew  of  a  six-oared  boat,  continued 
for  several  hours,  the  auk  could  not  be  overtaken.  This 
specimen,  however,  was  aflerwards  secured,  and  Ia  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Great  Auk  measureti  about  three 
feet  in  length,  has  ■  large  bill,  but  wings  so  small  as  to  ha 
totally  nselees  for  flying,  serving,  however,  as  powerful 
swimming  organs.  It  is  said  to  have  laid  a  single  egg  on 
the  bare  rock, — usually,  from  the  inability  of  the  bird  to 
rise  on  wing  to  the  higher  cli^  close  to  the  water  edge. 
Its  food,  aceoniing  to  Fabricius,  conaisted  of  the  lump- 
sucker  and  other  GEibes  of  a  similar  size.  From  the  earliest 
existing  accounts,  the  Great  Auk  does  not  appear  lo  have 
ever  been  more  than  an  occasional  visitant  to  the  British 
Isles,  and  then  chiefly  to  the  sea  around  Ut.  Kilda  and  the 
Orkneys,  while  Iceland,  the  Faroes,  and  the  islets  about 
Newfoundland,  appear  to  have  been  its  proper  home.  The 
probability  that  this  bird  is  now  totally  extina  givfs 
special  value  lo  the  remains  of  it  now  exuting.  These, 
according  to  Professor  Newton,  are  ss  follows: — 71  or  72 
skina,  9  skeletons,  33  or  41  detached  bones  of  diSerenI 
birds,  and  65  eggs.  The  other  auks  ai«  the  Puffin^  the 
Razorbill,  and  the  Little  Auk,  all  widely  distributed  along 
the  northern-tern pemle  and  Arctic  coasts. 

AULIC  COUNCIL  (from  the  LaUn  aula,  a  hall,  in 
Qerman,  lUUhtlu^raiA),  one  of  the  two  supreme  courts  of 
the  old  Germanic  empire,  the  other  being  the  imperial 
chamber  (Reiehtkammergtriekl).  It  was  called  into  exiitt- 
ence  in  1501  by  tbe  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  was  by 
bim  intended  to  counterlnlance  tbe  influence  of  the  im- 
perial chamber,  which  he  bad  been  compelled  to  form  by 
the  states  nix  years  before.  The  AuUc  Council  had  in 
many  respects  equal  power  with  the  chamber;  from  it* 
decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  and  under  its  special  juris- 
diction were  included  the  consideration  of  the  imperial 
reserved  rights,  fees,  and  priviiegea,  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes as  to  precedence  among  the  several  ststet,  and  the 
arrangement  of  matters  relating  to  the  Italian  posHcssiotia 
of  the  empire.  All  questions  of  law  could  be  submitled 
either  to  this  council  or  to  the  chamber.    The  membos 
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wcK  U  fint  appointed  bj  the  emperor,  >I  Thoae  death  the 
court  dlHolTed,  and  new  appointmenta  were  made  b;  hU 
incPMBor.  The  power  or  the  council  increased  nnder 
tereral  of  the  emperon ;  it  wm  formal);  recognized  as 
eocqiuJ  with  the  imperial  chamber ;  and  after  Uie  peace 
of  Westphalia  its  organization  was  altered  m  as  to  meet 
the  leqaiiemente  of  the  time.  It  then  and  aflerwardg 
tXHimted  of  a  preaident,  vice-president,  and  eighteen 
eounctllon,  alt  selected  and  paid  bj  the  emperor,  and  of 
a  vioe-duutcetlor,  whose  appointment  raited  with  the  elec- 
torate of  Haini.  Kx  members  were  Protestants,  and  the 
TOtee  of  tbcee  six,  when  unanimous,  could  not  be  over- 
tarned  b^  an^  mqoritj  of  the  others.  The  councillors 
were  divided  into  two  parses — the  first  consisting  of  the 
counta  and  barons,  the  Becond  of  the  men  of  learning,  who 
poeseased  equal  rights  with  the  nobles,  but  were  more 
tughl;  paid.  At  the  dissolutiou  of  the  old  Germanic  im- 
periaf  sjttem  in  1806,  the  Aullc  Council  in  its  former  sig- 
nification  came  to  an  end,  though  an  Austrian  court  bear- 
ing the  tame  title  still  continued  to  sit  in  Vienna- 

AULIS,  a  town  in  Bceotia,  supposed  to  have  been  situ- 
ated on  a  rockj  peninsula  between  two  bays,  about  three 
milee  8.  of  Chalcis.  Daring  the  Trojau  war  it  was  the 
rendeivons  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  han  obtained  celebrity 
•a  the  scene  of  the  aocriflce  of  Jphigenia.  Pauaaniaa 
■tates  that  io  hiH  day  there  was  still  to  be  seen  here  the 
temple  of  Artemis  ascribed  to  Agamemnon. 

AUMALE,  formerly  AT.BEMARLE,&om  the  Latin  Al6a 
Maria,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
Jnl^rieure,  on  the  bonks  of  the  Bresle,  35  miles  N.E.  of 
Rouen.  Grain  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  cloth  in  manufactured  j  and  the  town  has  a  trade  in 
wool  and  cattle.     Population^  2229.     Aumale  was  erected 

a  William  the  Cknifjueror  into  a  countship,  which  was 
erwards  held  in  nuccession  by  the  houses  of  Gastiie, 
Dammartin,  Hnrcourl,  and  Lorraine;  and  in  1547  it  was 
rused  to  the  rank  of  a  dukedom  in  favor  of  Francis  of 
Lorraine.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
&OID  whom  it  was  putchamd  in  1675  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
conferred  it  as  an  appanage  on  one  of  his  natural  sons.  In 
1 769  it  came  into  poaseseion  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  The 
earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  British  peerage,  derives  his  title 
from  Aumale, 

ACNGEKVYLE,  Ricbabd,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Bidani  dt  Bury,  was  bom  in  12S1,  at  Bury  St 
Edmund's  in  SoSblk,  and  educated  at  the  univeraity  of 
Oxford.  He  entered  the  order  of  Benedictine  monks,  but 
was  shortly  aflerwards  appointed  tutor  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to  the  throne  as 
iidward  III.,  he  was  promoted  lo  various  offices  of  dignity. 
and  was  finally  made  bishop  of  Durham,  ss  well  as  lord 
high-chtuieellor  and  treasurer  of  England.  He  was  several 
times  engs^ied  in  embassies  on  the  Continent,  and  became 
aoquaintJed  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  particularly  with  the  poet  Petrarch.  A  portion  of 
bis  correspondence  with  ihe  latter  has  been  preserved. 
At  Oxford  he  founded  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students, 
which  he  furnished  with  the  Mst  collecUon  of  books  then 
in  Enstand,  and  appointed  five  keejiers,  to  whom  he 
granlea  yearly  salaries.  lie  died  at  his  manor  of  Auck- 
land, 24th  April  1345,  and  was  boried  in  the  cathedral 
ehuich  of  Durham.  His  works  are~(l.)  I^uiobiblim,  con- 
taining directions  for  the  management  of  his  library  at 
Oxford,  and  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  learning,  written  in 
Tery  bad  lAtin, — tnt  printed  at  Cologne  1473,  then  at 
Spirn,  1483,  and  finally  at  Oxford  1599:  (2.)  Epitloia 
^amiliarum,  some  of  which  are  addr««ed  to  Petrarch; 
(3.)  Oralionet  ad  Frineyptt,  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pits. 

AURAY,  a  small  town  of  France,  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  department  of  Morbihan,  10  miles  W.  of  Vannes.  Its 
port  is  greatly  frequented  hv  coasting  veesels;  and  it 
carries  on  a  oonslderable  industry  in  stocking- weaving, 
silk-spinning,  tanning,  shipbuilding,  Ac  The  principal 
bnildinga  are  (he  church  of  Si.  Esprit  (13th  century), 
which  is  now  transformed  into  a  coli^,  the  church  of  St. 
Gildaa,  the  town-house  (17th  century),  and  the  Chartreuse, 
which  marks  the  site  at  Ihe  battle  of  1304,  in  which 
Oiarles  of  Blois  was  defeated  by  John  de  Montfort  In 
the  neighborhood  is  the  church  of  Bainte  Anne  d'Auray, 
one  of  the  principal  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Briitooy. 
Popolation,  4H2.  (See  Pallisei's  BnUans  <md  tfs  Bstipa-y, 
m9.) 


AUBELIANUS,  Cauub,  a  celebrated  Latin  physidati, 
born  probably  at  Sicca  in  Numidia.  but  regarding  whosa 
life  scarcely  an^ythin^  is  known.  The  very  date  at  which 
he  flourished  is  quite  uncertain.  In  his  books  he  refers 
frequently  to  Soranus,  and  does  not  mention  Galen,  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  lived  at  a  period  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  writers,  is.,  during  the  2d 
century  A.D.  But  if  the  writings  under  his  name  are,  m 
seems  at  least  probable,  translations  or  paraphrases  bom 
Soranus,  the  absence  of  any  reference  lo  Oaleo  can  eaulj 
be  understood.  Again,  Galen  does  not  mention  AurelU' 
nus,  though  he  notices  many  minor  physicians ;  from  which 
tact,  toother  with  the  corrupt  Latin  style  of  bis  extuit 
works.  It  has  been  supposed  by  several  authorities  that  the 
more  correct  date  is  the  5th  century  A.D.  The  writings  of 
Aurelianus,  which  are  composed  from  the  point  of  view  of  ' 
the  methodical  school,  and  show  considerable  practica) 
skill  in  the  dingnous  of  ordinary  and  even  of  exceptional' 
diseases,  consist  of  the  tallowing: — (1.)  A  treatise,  in  three 
books,  on  acute  disesses  ( Jcutorum  or  Gsferum  ^asaionum), 
Paris,  1533  and  1826.  (2.)  A  treatise,  in  five  books,  on 
chronic  dieeases  (Thrrforum  or  Olmmiearvm  Risiioaum), 
Basle,  1529.  Both  these  treatises  were  published  together 
in  1586,  and  frequently  since.     (3.)  Fragments  of  a  com- 

Srehensive  treatise  on  medical  science  in  the  form  of  s 
ialogue  {Sfalianale»  Ba^ionmonet),  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  work  on  acute  diseases,  have  been  discovered 
and  published  by  Vol.  Base  in  his  Amcdtita  Oraea  et  Oraco- 
Latina,  vol.  ii.  1871. 

AUBELIUS  ANTONINUS,  Makcus,  the  noblest  of 
pagans,  the  crown  and  flower  of  Stoicism,  was  bom  at  Borne 
121  A.O.,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  variously  stated  as  the 
21eI  and  the  26th  April.  His  original  name  was  Marcus 
Anuius  VertiB.  HU  father.  Annius  Veros,  died  while  he 
was  pralor;  his  motlier,  who  survived  her  husbaod,  was 
Domitia  Calvilla  or  LucUla.  By  both  his  parents  he  was 
of  noble  blood,  his  mother  being  a  lady  of  consular  rank, 
and  his  &ther  claiming  descent  from  Nums  Pompilius. 
Marcus  was  an  inliuit  when  his  father  died,  and  was  there- 
upon adopted  by  his  grandfather.  The  latter  spared  no 
pains  upon  bis  education,  and  the  moral  tnuning  which  ha 
receiveo,  both  from  his  grandfather  and  from  his  mother, 
and  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  most  grateful  and  graceful 
terms  in  his  MedilaiUmt,  must  have  been  all  but  perfecL 
The  noble  qualities  of  the  child  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  playing  upon  the  name  Verus, 
said  tliat  it  should  be  changed  lo  VerisBimus.  When 
Marcus  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  Hadrian  adopted,  as 
his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus  Pius  (who  had  married 
Annia  Goleria  Faustina,  the  sister  of  Annius  Verus,  and 
was  consequently  the  uncle  of  Marcus),  on  condition  that 
he  Id  turn  adopted  both  his  nephew  and  Lucius  Ceionius 
Commodus,  the  son  of  .£lius  Cesar,  whom  Hadrian,  being 
childless,  had  originally  intended  as  his  successor,  but  who 
had  died  before  him.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  had 
Marcus  been  old  enough,  Hadrian  would  have  adopted 
him  directly. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  and  the  accession  of  Anto- 
inuB  Pius  to  tlie  throne,  it  became  at  once  apparent  that 

distinguished  future  was  in  store  for  Marcus.  He  had 
been,  al  the  age  of  Sfleen,  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  Com- 
modus; the  engagement  was  broken  off  by  the  new  em- 
Seror,  and  he  was  instead  betrothed  to  Faustina,  the 
aughter  of  the  latter.  In  139  A.»,  the  title  of  Oeear 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Verus.  The  full  name  he  then  bore  was  Marcos  .£liuB 
Aurelius  Anloninua,  .£lius  coming  from  Hadrian's  family, 
and  Aurelius  being  the  original  name  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  is  generally  known  as  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Marcns 
Aurelius  Antoninus.  In  140  a.i>.  he  was  mode  consul, 
and  entered  fully  upon  public  life. 

The  edacation  of  Aurelius  in  his  youth  was  so  minnte, 
and  has  been  so  detailed  by  himself  that  it  ought  not  lo 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  Professor  Long  says,  with 
perfect  truth,  apparently,  of  the  trainers  and  the  truned, 
""Such  a  body  of  leacheis,  distinguished  by  their  acqnire- 
ments  and  their  character,  will  nardty  be  collected  again, 
and  as  to  the  pupil  we  have  not  had  one  like  him  since.*' 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  him 
in  youth  by  his  mother  and  grandfather;  a  better  guardian 
than  that  thoroughly  good  man  and  prudent  ruler,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  could  not  be  conceived.  Marcus  himself 
says,  "To  the  gods  I  am  indebted  for  having  good  grand 
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btlicre,  good  parents,  a  good  siBt«r,  good  teachers,  good 
Meociat«9,  good  kiosmen  and  friendi,  nearlj  everTtbing 
good."  He  never  attended  any  of  tbe  Iu>mui  public 
Khools,  and  Ihia  he  makes  a  matter  for  aelf-congratulatioo. 
He  was  tiaiued  by  tutora,  in  whom,  particular^  in  Ruati- 
cuE,  he  appeaiB  to  have  been  very  fortuaate,  and  to  whom 
he  showed  gratitude  when  he  reached  the  throne  hj  raising 
tbem  lo  the  highest  dignities  of  tbe  slate.  Like  most  of 
the  young  Bontana  of  the  day,  he  b^on  his  aludies  with 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  his  teachers  being  Herodes  Atticus 
and  M.  Cornelius  pVonCo.  But,  at  the  earlj  age  of  eleven, 
he  entered  upon  another  course  of  study,  in  which  he  maj 
be  eaXA  to  have  continued  more  or  less  till  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  became  acquainted  with  Dic^netuB  tbe  Sloic, 
was  faaciuated  by  the  philosophy  he  taugbt,  assumed  the 
dresa  of  his.  sect,  and  ultimately  abandoned  rhetoric  and 
poetry  for  pbiloeophy  and  law,  having  among  his  teachers 
of  the  one  Sextus  of  Cberonea,  and  of  the  other  L. 
Volusianua  Marcianus,  a  distinguished  jurist.  He  went 
^oroughly  and  heartily  into  the  practice  as  welt  as  the 
theory  of  Stoicism,  and  lived  so  abstemious  and  laborious 
ft  life,  that  he  injured  his  health.  It  was  from  his  Stoical 
teachers  that  he  learned  so  many  admirable  lessons,— to 
work  hard,  lo  deny  himself,  to  avoid  listening  to  slander, 
lo  eodore  misfortunes,  never  to  deviate  from  his  purpose, 
lo  he  grave  witbout  affectation,  delicate  in  correcting 
others,  "  not  frequently  to  say  to  any  one,  nor  to  write  in  a 
•letter,  (hat  I  have  no  leisure,"  nor  continually  to  excuse 
the  neglect  of  ordinary  duties  by  alleging  urgent  occupa- 
tions. Through  all  his  Stoical  training,  Aurelios  pre- 
served the  natural  sweetness  of  his  natnre,  so  that  he 
emerged  from  it  the  most  lovable  as  well  as  the  saintliest 
of  F^ns. 

Antoninus  Pins  reigned  from  13S  to  161  a.d.,  and  the 
concord  between  him  and  liis  destined  heir  was  so  ' 
plete,  that  it  is  recorded  that  during  these  tweoty-l 
years  HsrcuB  never  slept  oftener  than  twice  away  from 
the  house  of  Pius.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Aurelius 
married  Faustina  in  146,  at  all  events  a  daughier  was  bom 
to  bim  in  147.  The  two  noblest  of  imperial  Romans  were 
aasocialed  both  in  the  administration  of  the  state  and  in 
the  dmnle  country  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  sea- 
side vUla  of  Lonum,  the  birthplace  of  Pins,  to  which  he 
laved  to  retire  from  the  pomp  and  the  wretched  intrigues 
•f  Borne. 

Antoninus  Pius  died  of  fever,  161  a.d.,  at  his  villa  of 
Lorium  at  the  a|^  of  seventy-five.  As  his  end  approached, 
he  summoned  his  frieuds  and  the  leading  men  of  Borne 
to  his  bedside,  and  recommended  to  them  Marcus,  who 
was  tlien  forty  yeam  of  age,  as  his  successor,  without  men 
lioning  the  name  of  Commodus,  his  other  adopted  son 
commonly  called  Lucius  Venis.  It  is  believed  that  ihi 
BOtate  agreed  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  wislies  of  the 
dying  emperor,  and  ureed  Aureliiis  to  take  the  sole  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire  into  his  hands.  But  at  the  very 
commenoement  of  his  reign,  Marcus  showed  the  magna- 
nimity of  hix  nature  by  admitting  Verus  as  his  partner 
in  tlie  empire,  giving  him  the  tribunitian  and  proconsul" 
powers,  and  the  tiLlat  Caesar  and  Augustus.  This  w 
the  first  time  that  Rome  had  two  emperors  as  coUcagui 
Verus  proved  (o  be  a  weak,  self-indulgent  man ;  but  he 
had  a  high  respect  for  his  ndoplive  brother,  and  deferred 
uniformly  to  his  judgment.  Although  appareutly  ill-as- 
eott«d,  they  lived  in  peacei  and  Verus  married  Liicilla,  llie 
daughter  of  Aurelius.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Faust- 
ina ^ve  birth  to  twins,  one  of  whom  survived  to  become 
the  infamous  Emperor  Commodus. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius  was  clouded  by 
Tsrious  national  misfortunes:  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber 
swept  away  a  large  part  of  Rome,  destroying  fields,  drown 
ing  cattle,  and  ultimately  causing  a  famine;  then  cam 
«arthqnakea,  fires,  and  plagnes  of  insects-  and  finally,  tlia 
niuvly  and  warlike  Parthians  resumed  hostilities,  and 
ander  their  king,  Vologeeee,  defeated  a  Roman  army  and 
devastated  Syria.  Venis,  originally  a  man  of  considerable 
phyncal  courage  and  even  mental  ability,  went  to  oppose 
(he  Parthians,  out,  having  escaped  from  the  control  of  his 
colleigue  in  the  purple,  he  gsve  himself  up  entirely  to 
sensual  excesses,  and  the  Roman  cause  in  Armenia  would 
have  been  tost,  and  the  empire  itself,  perhaps,  imperilled, 
fiad  Verus  not  had  under  bim  able  generals,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Avidius  Cassius.  B^v  tbem  the  Roman  prestige 
#■■  vindicated,  and  the  Partluan  war  brought  to  a  con- 


clusion in  165,  the  two  emperors  havii^  a  triumph  for 
their  victory  in  the  year  following.  Verns  and  his  anay 
brought  with  them  from  the  East  a  terrible  pestileoce, 
spread  through  the  whole  empire,  and  added  gieally 
lo  the  horrors  of  the  time.    The  people  of  Rome  k 


have  been  completely  unnerved  by  the  universal  distrasL 
-  --'  '-  have  thought  that  the  last  days  of  the  emplTC  hM 
Nor  were  (heir  feats  without  cause.    The  nudiisii* 


had  at  the  best  been  beaten,  not  subdued,  the  L  .... 
threatened  rerolt,  while  signs  appeared  that  various  tribes 
beyond  the  Alps  intended  to  break  into  Italy.  lodued, 
the  hulk  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius  was  spent  in  efibrtg  to 
ward  ofi"  from  (he  empire;  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
To  ailay  the  terror^  of  tlie  Romans,  he  went  himself  lo 
'  !  wats  with  Verus,  his  headquarters  being  Camuutuin 

the  Danube.  Ultimately,  the  Marcomanni,  the  fiercest 
of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country  between  Illyria  in'l 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  sued  for  pence  in  I&S.  The 
following  vear  Verus  died,  haying  been,  it  is  sud,  cat  uir 
by  the  pestilence  which  he  had  brought  from  Syria,  altbouirli 
in  that  wicked  age  there  were  not  wanting  gossips  malii- 
nant  enough  to  say  even  of  Marcus  that  he  hastened  hn 
brother's  death  by  poison. 

Aurelius  was  thenceforth  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  empire,  during  one  of  the  most  troubled  prriinli 
of  its  history.  Mr,  Farrar,  in  his  Sukrg  afl^  Qod,  ihiu 
admirably  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  dischar^  lib 
multifarious  duties; — "He  needed  himself  as  being,  in 
fact,  the  servant  of  all.  It  was  his  duty,  like  that  of  the 
hull  in  the  herd,  or  the  ram  among  the  flocks,  to  confront 
every  peril  in  his  own  person,  lo  be  foremant  in  all  the 
hardshipa  of  war,  and  most  deeply  immersed  in  all  ifae 
toils  of  peace.  The  r^isiry  of  the  citizens,  the  sappre»ioa 
of  litigation,  the  elevation  of  public  morals,  the  care  of 
minors,  the  retrenchment  of  public  expenses,  the  limitatior 
of  gladiatorial  games  and  shows,  the  care  of  roads,  the  its- 
(oration  of  senatorial  privileges,  the  appointment  of  nane 
but  worthy  magistrates,  even  the  regulation  of  street  traffic 
these  and  numSerleas  other  duties  so  completely  abaoibeH 
his  attention,  that,  in  spite  of  indifiereot  health,  they  ofter 
kept  him  at  severe  labor  from  early  morning  till  long  aftti 
midnight  His  position,  indeed,  oflen  necessitated  hi> 
presence  at  games  and  shows,  but  on  these  occasions  he 
occupied  himself  either  in  reading,  in  tieing  read  te,  or  Id 
writing  notes.  He  was  nne  of  those  who  held  that  notiiiog 
should  be  done  hastily,  and  that  few  crimes  were  worse 
than  the  waste  of  time." 

Peace  was  not  long  allowed  the  emperor.  The  ^ear 
after  the  death  of  bis  partner,  two  of  the  German  tnbrn, 
the  Quad!  and  the  Marcomanni,  renewed  hosUliliea  witll 
Rome,  and,  for  three  years,  Aurelius  resided  almost  cod- 
stanlly  at  Camuntiim,  that  he  might  effectually  watch 
them.  In  the  end,  the  Marcomanni  were  driven  out  of 
Pannonia,  and  were  almost  destroyed  in  their  retreat 
across  tbe  Danube.  In  174  Aurelios  gained  a  decian 
victory  over  (he  Quadi,  to  which  a  superstitious  interest  is 
attached,  and  which  is  commemorated  by  one  of  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  Column  of  Antonine.  The  story  is  that  tbe 
Roman  army  had  been  entangled  in  a  defile,  from  which 
tbey  were  unable  >o  extricate  Ibemselves,  while  at  the  saoia 
time  they  Buffered  intensely  from  thirst.  In  this  extremity 
a  sudden  storm  gave  them  abundance  of  lain,  while  the 
hail  and  thunder  which  accompanied  the  rain  contiiuaded 
their  enemies,  and  enabled  the  Romans  to  gain  an  easy 
and  complete  victory.  This  triumph  was  nniversally  con- 
sidered at  the  time,  and  for  long  afterwards,  (o  have  been 
a  miracle,  and  bore,  the  title  of  "  The  Miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion,"  The  Gentile  wriiets  of  the  period 
ascribed  the  victory  to  their  giKis.  while  the  Chnstiaoi 
attributed  it  te  the  prayers  of  llieir  brethren  in  a  legion  lo 
which,  they  affirmed,  the  emperor  then  gave  the  name  of 
Thundering.  Dacier,  however,  and  otliera  who  adhere  lo 
tiie  Christian  view  of  the  miracle,  admit  that  the  appel- 
lation of  Thundering  or  Lightning  [Kcpaavo^iiiet,  or 
Ktpavvo^poi)  was  not  given  to  the  l^on  because  the 
Quadi  were  struck  with  lightning,  but  because  there  ou 
a  figure  of  lightning  on  their  shields.  It  has  also  been 
virtually  proved  tliat  it  had  the  title  even  in  the  reign  of 
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ATidiuB  Caauu!!,  the  bnve  and  experienced  commandeT 
or  Itie  Boman  troops  id  Aaim,  hod  revolted  tuid  proclaimed 
himBfilf  emperor.  But  the  rebellion  did  not  list  long. 
C«BaiaB  had  odI;  enjoyed  his  gelf-con&rred  honor  for 
OiToe  months,  when  he  was  assaaBinuted,  and  his  head  whs 
brought  to  Marcus.  With  charaderiBtic  mngnanimitj, 
Marcus  did  not  thank  the  asBaasins  for  what  thej  had 
done;  on  the  contrary,  he  b^god  the  Heaate  to  pardon 
all  the  fomllT  of  Casaiua,  and  to  allow  his  life  to  be  the 
wl;  uite  forfeited  on  accoaot  of  the  dHl  war.  This  waa 
uri.>ed  to,  and  it  must  be  conaidered  aa  a  proof  of  the 
wwlom  of  Aurelius's  clemency,  that  he  had  little  or  no 
trouble  in  pacifying  the  provinces  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  rebellion.  Hs  treated  them  all  with  forbearance,  and  it 
ia  said  that  when  he  aiTi?ed  in  Byria.  and  the  correspoad- 
ence  of  Caaaius  was  brought  him,  he  burnt  it'  without 
reading  iL  Duiing  this  joume;  of  pacification  his  wife 
Faustina,  who  had  bofne  him  eleven  children,  died.  The 
gcasiping  historiaiu  of  the  time,  particularly  Dion  Caaaius 
aod  t^pitolinus,  chaise  Faustina  with  the  most  shameleas 
infidelitT  to  her  husband,  who  is  even  blamed  for  not 
pajing  need  to  her  Crimea.  But  none  of  these  stories  rest 
on  evidence  which  can  fairly  be  considered  trualworthy ; 
vhile,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Aurelius  loved  his  wife  tenderly,  and  trusted  her  im- 
plicitly while  she  lived,  and  monmed  deeply  for  her  loss. 
It  would  seem  that  Aurelius,  after  the  death  of  Faustina 
aod  the  pacification  of  Syria,  proceeded,  on  his  retuiti  to 
Italy,  through  Athena,  and  was  initialed  in  the  Eleuainian 
myateriea,  the  reason  assigned  for  bis  doln^  BO  bein^,  tliat 
it  was  bia  custom  to  conform  to  the  eatablished  ntes  of 
any  connlry  in  which  he  happened  to  find  himself.  Alone 
with  his  son  Commodus  he  entered  Borne  in  176,  and 
obtained  a  triumph  for  victoriee  in  Germany.  In  177 
occurred  that  persecution  of  Christians,  the  share  of 
Aurelius  in  which  has  caused  great  diSerence  of  opinion, 
and  during  which  Attains  ana  others  were  put  to  death. 
Ueanwbile  the  war  on  the  German  frontier  continued,  and 
the  hostile  tribes  were  defeated  as  on  former  occasions.  In 
this  campaign  Aurelius  led  his  own  forces;  and,  probably 
on  thai  account,  he  was  attacked  by  some  infectious  disease, 
which  nltimately  cat  him  o^  iifter  a  short  illness,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  in  his  camp  at  Sirmium  (Mitrovil*)  on 
the  Save,  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and,  according  to  another, 
at  Vindoboua  (Vienna),  on  the  17th  March,  180  A.11.,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  ashes  (according  to 
BCMne  authorities,  bis  body)  were  taken  lo  Bome,  and  he 
was  deified.  Those  who  could  afford  the  cost  obtained  his 
■talue  or  bust,  and,  for  a  long  tLoie,  statues  of  him  held  a 
place  among  the  Penates  of  the  Bomans.  Commodus,  who 
was  with  his  father  when  he  died,  erected  to  his  memory 
the  Antonine  Column  (now  in  the  Fiama  Colonna  at  Borne), 
lonnd  the  shaft  of  which  are  scutptores  in  relief  com- 
■temorating  the  miracle  of  the  Thundering  L»ion  and 
.1. 1 —  _:...- :^  pf  Aureiiug  over  the  Quadi  and  the 


The  one  blemish  in  the  life  of  Aurelius  is  his  hostility 
lo  C^riatianitj,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  that  bis 
morality  comes  nearer  than  any  other  heathen  system  to 
that  of  the  New  TestamenL  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  that  ha  was  not  reaponsible  for  the  atrocities  with 
which  his  reign  is  credited,  but  the  evidence  of  Justin,  of 
Athenagoms,  of  ApoUinaris,  and  above  all,  of  Helito,  bishop 
of  Saidia,  <uid  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  is  overwhelmingly 
to  the  eflect  that  not  only  were  there  severe  peFsecutious 
vl  Christians,  in  which  men  like  Polycarp  and  Justin 
perished,  but  that  the  fonndation  of  these  peisecutions 
was  certain  rescripts  or  cooslitations  issued  by  Aurelius  as 
•applemeotary  to  the  milder  decrees  of  his  predecessors 
Badrian  and  Antoninus  Pios.  In  explanation,  however,  if 
not  in  extennation,  of  the  attitude  of  Aurelius  towards 
Oiristianity,  several  circumstaoceB  should  be  taken  into 
etmtideration.  In  the  fiiat  place,  it  ia  evident  that  he  knew 
little  of  the  Christians,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  Christian 
ethics.  In  his  Jfaftfufunu  he  makes  only  one  reference 
(xL  3]  to  the  adherents  of  the  new  creed,  and  that  of  the 
moai  contemptuons  character,  showing  that  he  confounded 
them  all  with  certain  ftnatics  of  their  number,  whom  even 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  compares,  on  account  of  their  thirst 
for  martyrdom,  to  the  Indian  gymnosophists.  How  tar 
this  ignorrmce  was  culpable  it  is  impossible  at  so  remote 
a  date  to  say.  Further,  it  should  be  noted,  in  r^ard  to  the 
naeripti  npoo  which  the  purjecutioos  were  founded,  that. 


although  they  were  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  they  may 
not  have  proceeded  directly  from  him.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  an  active  persecutor,  except  a  passufe  in  Oroaiui 

to  the  effect  that  there  were  persecutions  of  the  Christiana 
in  Asia  and  Ghdiia  "aoder  the  oidera  of  Marcus;"  and  it 
should  not  be  kept  out  of  consideration  that  he  was  ta 
some  cxlwit  a  constitational  monarch,  and  had  to  pay 
deference  both  to  the  conndla  of  the  senate  and  the  pre- 
cedents of  previous  emperors.  At  the  time  there  was  a  great 
popular  outcry  against  the  Christiana  on  social  and  politic^ 
even  more  than  on  religious,  grounds;  and  AureUua  may 
have  been  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  intri^ers  or  fanatica 
when  he  gave  his  sanction  lo  the  butcheries  of  Christiam 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  William  IIL  was  at  the  mercy  of  Stair 
and  Breadalbane,  the  real  authors  of  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe.  Finally,  it  should  be  bome  in  mind  that,  in  the  re^ 
of  Aurelius,  the  CJirialiaDs  had  assumed  a  much  bolder 
atUtude  thaii  they  had  hitherto  done.  Not  only  had  they 
caused  first  interest  and  then  alarm  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  their  numbers,  but,  not  content  with  a  bare  toleniion  in 
the  empire,  they  declared  war  against  all  heathen  rites, 
and,  at  least  indirectly,  against  the  Ghivemment  which  per- 
mitted  them  to  exist.  In  the  eyes  of  Aurelius  they  were 
atheists  aud  foes  of  that  social  order  which  he  considered 
it  the  first  of  a  citizen's  dniies  to  maintain,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  although  the  most  amiable  of  men  and  of 
rulers,  he  may  have  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sanction 
measures  for  the  extermination  of  such  wretches.  BtiU  hia 
action  at  the  time  must  be  considered,  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
puis  it,  as  "  one  of  the  most  tragiosl  facts  in  all  history." 

The  book  which  contains  the  philosophy  of  Aurelius  ia 
known  by  the  title  of  hia  B^eetiimt,  or  hia  MtdilaiioM, 
although  that  is  not  the  name  which  he  gave  to  it  him- 
self, and  of  the  genuineness  of  the  aulhoiehip  no  doubts 
are  now  entertained.  Jt  is  believed  that  the  emperor  also 
wrote  an  autobiography,  which  has  perished  with  other 
treasures  of  antiquity.  The  Mtditationa  were  written, 
it  is  evidenl,  as  occasion  offered, — in  the  midst  of  public 
business,  and  even  on  the  eve  of  battles  on  whioh  the  EUa 
of  the  empire  depended, — hence  thdr  fragmentary  appear- 
ance, but  hence  b!Iso  much  of  their  practioil  value  and  even 
of  their  charm.  It  is  believed  by  many  critics  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  guidance  in  life  of  Anrelius's  son, 
Commodus.  tf  so,  history  records  how  lamentably  ithey 
failed  in  accomplishing  their  immediate  effect,  for  Com- 
modus proved  one  of  the  greatest  sensualists,  iNlfibons, 
and  tyrants  that  di^raced  even  the  Boman  purple.  But 
they  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
the  legacies  of  antiquily,-^«s,  in  fi»ct,  the  bMt  of  non- 
inspired  reflections  on  practical  morality..  They  have  been 
recc»nited  as  among  the  meet  effectual  stimuli  to  stru^leia 
in  life,  of  whatever  class  aud  in  whatever  position,  m  th« 
field  of  specdlation  as  in  that  of  action.  The  M'tdilatioiu 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  were,  with  Machiavelli's  Art  i^  War, 
the  daily  study  of  Captain  John  Smith,  the  real  founder 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  placed  by  Mr.  Hill 
in  his  posthumous  eswy  on  the  ViUitu  b/  .  Beliyiim  as 
almost  equal  in  ethical  elevation  to  the  Mrmon  on  th« 
MounC 
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making  it  subordinate  to  a  love  of  mankind,  allie..  ._ 
religion."  In  the  MtdilatumM  it  ia  difficult  to  discover 
anything  like  a  rrstematic  philosophy,  which,  indeed, 
means,  as  he  used  the  word,  tranquillity,  or  a  serene  habit 
of  mind.  From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  he  seeks 
to  distinguish  between  matter  (U7}  and  cause  or  reason 
(airia,  xSyos  }j  and  from  the  Carlylean  eamestneM  with 
which  he  advises  men  to  examine  all  the  imprenions  on 
their  minds  {^ovtikuu),  it  may  be  inferred  uiat  he  held 
the  view  of  Anaxagoraa — that  God  and  matter  exist 
indep^idently,  but  that  God  jrovems  matter.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Aurelius  believed  in  a  deity,  althongb 
Schulti  is  probably  right  in  maintaining  that  all  liis 
theology  amounts  to  tbi^ — the  soul  of  man  Is  most 
intimately  united  to  his  body,  and  together  tbev  nudce  on* 
animal  which  we  call  man;  and  so  the  deitr  is  meat 
intimately  united  to  theworid  or  the  material  nmvene,  and 
together  they  form  one  whole.  We  find  in  the  JTedito- 
litmi  no  speculations  on  the  absolute  natnre  of  the  Atitf 
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and  no  clear  exprewions  of  opinion  u  to  a  fatare  state. 
W«  may  abo  obaetve  here  that,  like  Epictetus,  he  ia 
br  no  meaos  m  decided  on  the  Bubject  of  Eoicide  as  the 
older  Stoics.  Auretius  is,  nbove  alt  things,  a  practical 
monJiat  The  goal  in  life  to  be  aimed  at,  acoordiag  to  him, 
ia  not  bappinesB,  but  tranquillity,  or  equanimity.  This 
condition  of  mind  can  be  altaJned  only  by  "living  con- 
fcrmablj  to  nature,"  thai  is  to  eay,  one^s  whole  natnre,  and 
as  a  means  to  that,  man  must  cultivate  the  four  chief 
virtuea,  each  of  which  bu  its  distinct  sphere— wisdom,  or 
the  knowledijie  of  good  and  evil ;  justice,  or  the  giving  to 
every  man  bis  due;  fortitnde,  or  the  enduring  of  labor 
and  pain'  and  temperance,  or  moderation  in  all  thin^ 
It  is  no  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue"  that  Aurelius 
seeks  to  encourage;  on  the  contrary,  man  most  lead  the 
"  life  of  the  social  animal,"  must  "  live  as  on  a  mount^n ;" 
and  "  he  is  an  abscess  on  the  universe  who  withdraws  and 
separates  himself  from  the  reason  of  our  common  natnre 
throagh  bein^  displeased  with  the  things  which  happen." 
While  the  prime  principle  in  man  is  the  social,  "  the  ntxt 
in  order  is  not  to  yield  to  the  peisuasiona  of  the  bodv, 
when  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  rational  principle 
which  must  govern."  This  "  divinity  within  a  man,"  this 
"legislating  Aunlty"  (ri  ^eimvixdv)  which,  looked  at  from 
one  point  of  view,  is  conscienoe,  and  from  another  is  reason, 
must  be  implicitly  obeved.  Ue  who  thus  obeys  it  will 
attain  tronqnillity  of  mind ;  nothing  can  irritate  him,  for 
everything  is  aocording  to  nature,  and  death  itself  "  is  such 
«s  generation  is,  a  mystery  of  natur^  a  composition  ont  of 
the  same  elements,  and  a  decomposition  into  the  same,  and 
sltngBthernota  thing  of  which  any  man  should  be  ashamed, 
for  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  natnre  of  a  reasonable  animal, 
and  not  coi^rary  to  the  reason  of  our  constitution." 

The  morality  of  Marcus  Aureliua  cannot  be  sud  to  have 
been  new  when  it  was  given  to  the  world,  far  leas  can 
it  be  said  to  be  systematic  Compared,  indeed,  with 
elaborate  treatises  on  ethia,  the  MediUUiont  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  are  as  tonic  medicine  to  saccuteut  (bod.  The 
charm  of  his  morality  lies  in  its  exquisite  accent  and  its 
infinite  tenderness.  Where  can  the  connoinear  in  morals 
Bnd  anything  finer  than  such  sentences  as  this? — "The 

Eride  which  is  proud  of  Its  want  of  pride  is  the  most 
■tolerable  of  all.-"  or  where  can  amotedelicate  rebuke  to 
the  Pharisaism  which  lurks  in  the  breast  of  every  man  be 
obtained  than  this? — "One  man,  when  ha  has  done 
a  service  to  another,  is  ready  to  set  it  down  to  his  account 
H  a  tavor  conferred.  Another  is  not  ready  to  do  this, 
Int  still,  In  his  own  mind,  he  thinks  of  the  man  as  his 
debtor,  and  he  knows  what  he  has  done.  A  third  in  a 
manner  does  not  even  know  what  he  has  done,  but  he  is 
like  a  vine  which  has  produced  grapes,  and  seeks  for 
nodiing  more  after  it  has  once  prodnced  its  proper  fruit. 
go  a  man  when  he  has  done  a  good  act,  does  not  call  out 
(or  olhen  to  come  and  see,  but  he  goes  on  to  another  act 
as  a  vine  goes  on  to  produce  again  the  grapes  in  season." 
Bat  above  all,  what  gives  the  sentences  of  Marcus  Auretius 
(hrif  enduring  value  and  lasctnatlon,  what  renders  them 
■nperior  to  the  utterances  of  other  moralists  of  the  same 
school,  such  as  Bpictetus  and  Seneca,  Is  tliat  tliey  are  the 
Kospel  of  hie  life.  His  practice  was  in  accoiidance  with 
his  precepts,  or  rather  his  precepts  are  simply  the  records 
of  his  practice.  To  the  saintlineas  of  the  cloister  he  added 
the  wisdom  of  the  man  of  the  world ;  constant  in  misfortune, 
not  elated  by  prosperity,  never  "  carrying  things  to  the 
sweating  point  f '  preserving,  in  a  time  of  nniversal  corrup- 
tioa,  tmroility,  and  ■elf-indulgence,  a  nature  sweet,  pure, 
selMenjing,  anafiteted,  Marcus  Aurelius  has  given  to  the 
world  one  of  the  finest  eiamplea  of  the  posibilides  of 
bumauitr- 

The  Meditation*  of  Marcus  Aureliua  have  been  translated 
into  Kiglish,  Oerman,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  The 
two  duef  English  translations  are  those  of  Jeremy  Collier 
(1702)  and  of  Qeorge  Long;  the  last  may  be  considered 
final.  The  text  most  oommonly  osed  is  the  Greek  one 
edited  by  J.  U.  Schulti  (republished  by  Tauchniti  in  1821). 
Many  Imotce  have  been  written  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Aureliua,  and  the  enays  on  his  Mediiatwmt  are  innumei^ 
able.  One  of  tbebest  eetimatesof  him  is  contained  in  Mr, 
F.  W.  Farrv's  Stdcen  qfUr  Qod,  1868.  A  scholarly  work 
lOTMd  Id  1874  by  U.  (3aston  Boissin,  entitled  La  Bdigian 
Rcmamt  dAitmit  ma  Antonmet,  gives,  perhaps,  the  most 
intersstrnfT  existing  aoconnt  of  the  stats  of  society  nnder 


ADBEOLA,  Aureole,  the  radiance  or  luminous  clood 
which,  in  paintings  of  sacred  personages,  is  represented  as 
surrounding  the  whole  figure^  In  the  earliest  periods  of 
Christian  art  this  splendor  was  confined  to  the  figons  of 

;  persons  of  the  Godhead,  but  it  was  afterrards  extended 
to  the  Virpin  Mary  and  to  several  of  the  saints.  Tbt 
anreola,  when  enveloping  the  whole  Imdy,  is  generally 
oval  or  elliptical  in  form,  bat  is  occasionally  circular  ct 
quMrefoil.  When  it  is  merely  a  lumiuouB  duik  round  the 
head,  itiscalledspedficallyanimitui,  while  the  combination 
of  nimbus  and  anreole  is  called  a  ^ory.  The  strict  dis- 
tinction between  nimbus  and  aureole  is  not  commonly 
maintained,  and  the  latter  term  is  most  frequently  osed  to 
denote  the  radiance  round  the  heads  of  saints,  angels,  w 
persons  of  the  Oodhead. 

AURICH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hanover, 
situated  on  the  Trecktief  canal.  It  is  re^larly  built; 
a  castle,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
prince  of  E^t  Friesland,  a  lyceum,and  fourlibrariss;  and 
carries  on  the  manu&ctiire  of  leather,  paper,  potteiT,and 
tobacco.  The  famous  meeting-place  of  the  East  Pries- 
landers,  Uptinabbootn,  is  in  the  neighborhood.  Populatia^ 
4264. 

AUBIFABBR  (the  Latinized  form  of  the  name  Gouh 
bchkidt),  Joixsts,  a  Lutheran  divine,  celebrated  as  tba 
friend  of  Luther  and  as  one  of  the  editors  of  bis  worb, 
was  bom  in  1519  in  the  county  of  Mansfeldt,  or,  more 
prolubly,  in  the  town  of  W^mar.  After  completing  bis 
education  at  the  univeisity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  beard 
the  lectnres  of  Lutiier,  he  became  tutor  to  Count  Mans- 
feldt, and  in  the  war  of  1514-5  accompanied  the  army  as 
field-preacher.  For  some  months  afterwards  he  resided 
with  Luther  as  his  /amtiltti  or  private  secretary,  and  was 
present  at  his  death  in  1546.  In  the  following  year  he 
spent  six  months  in  prison  along  with  John  Frederidt, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  emperor, 
Ctuirles  V.  He  held  for  some  years  the  office  of  court- 
preacher  at  Weimar,  but,  owing  to  theolo^cal  disputes,  was 
com[>el1ed  to  re^n  this  office  in  1561.  In  1G66  he  wis 
appointed  to  the  Lutheran  church  at  Brfnrt,  which  post  he 
held,  though  not  without  serious  di&renoes  with  his  fbtlosr- 
clergymen,  till  his  death  in  157S.  Besides  taking  a  shan 
in  the  first  oollectsd  or  Jena  edition  of  Luthere  wch^ 
Aurifaber  sought  ont  and  puUished  at  li^elwa  in  1564-6 
several  writings  not  included  In  that  edition.  He  also  pub- 
lished Luthe^s  iMert  (1656, 1565),  and  Tabk  TM  (1566). 

AURIFABEB,  Joamhes,  a  Lutheran  divine,  bom  ti 
Breslau  in  1517.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and 
was  there  specially  attracted  to  Melanchthon,  widi  whom 
he  ever  afterwards  remained  on  terms  of  close  friendship. 
After  graduating  in  1538  he  soent  twelve  veara  aa  doead 

'  the  university,  and  baying  IJ 


f^hed  himself  by  his  prudence  and  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion, took  a  leading  part  in  the  composition  of  the  r^ula* 
tions  for  the  Mecklenbuiv  Church,  and  was  suoWful  in 
allying  some  religious  disputes  in  the  town  of  LObeck. 
The  Grand-duke  Albert  of  Pnisda,  who  was  very  dairoui 
of  healing  the  diflerences  in  tlie  Prussian  Church  caosed 
by  the  discussion  of  Osiander's  doctrines^  waa  attnoud 
by  Auriral>er,  invited  him  to  Konigsberg  in  1563,  and  in 
the  following  year  appointed  him  to  the  profcaaornhip  (/ 
"  '^*    ■    *■  ' of  tha 
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rsity,  and  to  the  ^^doic;  ol 


where,  for  the  three  remaining  ^ears  of  his  lif^  be  dls- 
chaived  the  joint  offices  of  pastor  in  the  church  of  8L  Elii- 
al>eth  and  director  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  schools. 
He  died  19th  October,  1668. 

AURILLAC,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Oaotal, 
France^  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jourdann^ 
which  IS  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  liridge.  It  contaias 
tribunals  of  primary  Instance  and  commerce,  a  oommnnal 
college,  societies  of  agriculture,  aria  and  commero^  a 
public  libraty,  and  a  museum.  Most  of  the  town  it  of 
comparatively  modem  construction,  its  more  ancient  boild- 
ings  having  suflered  severely  in  the  religious  wais  of  the 
16th  century.  Of  highest  claims  to  antiquity  an  portiooi 
of  the  castle  of  8L  EUenne.  the  chnrch  of  St.  G^iKid,  and 
a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  is  regarded  by  manyas  tht 
origin^  nucleus  round  which  Aorillac  gathered,  lliere  is 
a  statue  of  Sylvester  II.,  wlio  was  a  native  uf  the  town. 
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im  riwMfd   in  the  abbey,  which  soon  ■fterwarda 
m  cme  oT  the  most  famoua  schools  of  France.    The 
mtigt   of   UpcBtry,   lace,   cutlery,    p«ip«r, 
Huner,  ac^  naa  a  ooniidersble  number  of  hone*  are  bred. 
PoMlatkiD  iu  1872,  11,098. 

AUBOEA,  the  Roman  penouificstiMi  of  the  dawn  of 
dij,  comfpondiiie  to  the  Greek  godden  Bob  (q.v.). 

ADBORA  POi^ARIS,  AnnoR^  Boreaus  aad  Aus- 
niua,  FouA  Liqht,  Nobthebh  Lightb,  or  Strbam- 
na,  tn  electricftl  met«or,  mptaiiug  moat  (reqaentl;  in 
Ugh  laiitudea,  in  the  form  of^  fuminouB  clouda,  arches,  and 
nj%  of  which  the  latter  lometimea  meet  at  a  point  near 
the  Mnilh,  and  form  whU  is  called  a  boreal  trovm.  The 
■nJM  tn  Bometimet  siogla;  somelimeB  seTenil  concentric 
COM  are  seco,  and  ther  ara  tnually  nearly  stationary,  or 
more  ikiwly  MHithward.  They  eras  the  magnetic  merid- 
bn  at  light  aiwles,  and  therefore,  in  England,  have  their 
eoitrM  nearly  N.N.  W.  The  rays  rise  perpendicutarly  from 
tba  ardin,  Init  are  sometimes  seen  detached,  or  when  the 
irch  is  below  the  horizon.  They  are  parallel  to  the  dip- 
ping needle,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  cnrres  of  magnetic 
Ibne ;  and  the  boreal  crown,  at  whidi  they  appear  to  meet, 
is  merely  an  effect  of  penpecUre.  This  point  is  In  Eng- 
knd  aboDt  70°  in  alLlude,  and  nearly  S.S.K  of  the 
Moith.  Tlie  rays  are  seldom  stationary,  but  appear  and 
dnapptar  suddenly,  ehooting  with  great  velocitv  up  to  the 
Koidi,  and  moving  slowly  eastwanfor  westward,  but  most 
nNDmonly  the  latter.  They  Bometimes  cover  the  whole 
■ky,  and  fre^ently  have  a  strong  tremulous  motion  from 
tod  lo  end.  This  tremnlous  motion  is  sometimes  seen  also 
inlhearches  when  near  the  ^enith;  and  Benjamin  V.  Marsh 
mentions  a  case  in  which  the  matter  of  the  arch  had  the 
appearance  of  a  rapid  torrent  flowisK  from  east  to  west. 
A  nre  form  of  aurora  is  that  in  which  the  rays  appear  to 
bang  from  the  sky  like  fiingee  or  the  folds  of  a  mantle. 
^le  ordinary  color  of  the  aurora  is  a  pale  greenish-yellow, 
bat  crimson,  riolet,  and  steel-color  are  not  nnoommon. 
(Mnuon  auroras  have  often  been  imagined  by  the  super- 
Mitioua  to  be  omens  of  war,  ^tilence,  and  lamine ;  and 
litely  imagjnalicma  have  seen  in  their  motions — 
"  FiarN  llcry  warrion  light  npon  th>  elondi. 
In  ranks,  and  sqaadnisi,  and  right  form  of  ww." 


In  Shetland, 

where  they  m«  very  frequent,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
thiyare  known  aa  the  "  neny  daneen"  (perhaps  the  ancient 
ttpne  aatenlea);  while,  from  a  carioos  ptssage  in  Sirr's 
Cbybi*  and  <Ac  (Xngalae,  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  it  seems  that  the 
nrora,  or  something  like  it,  is  oocasiwiBltT  visible  in  Cey- 
loo,  and  that  the  nativu  call  it  the  BvdtOa  ligUt.  Hr. 
Jansen  says,  however,  that  the  great  aurora  of  4th  Febra- 
ary.  1S7!^  which  was  seen  at  Bombay,  was  not  visible  in 
Cqiloa.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  a  scarlet  aurora  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  shower  of  blood,  and  under  this  name  is  not 
•nfrequeutly  mentioned  in  the  old  annals,  always  in  oon- 
Mction  with  some  battle  or  the  murder  of  a  great  chief. 
The  earliest  mentdoned  was  in  688,  in  (he  Ann^i  <f  Qotm- 
maa^nout,  after  a  battle  between  Ijl»vTt«-  and  Hunster,  in 
which  Foylcher  CMoyloyer  was  slun.  It  was  observed  at 
Edcna  in  CO^and  in  Syria  iu  1097. 1008,  and  1117. 
B^^_  The  only  thing  reaembling  a  distinct  history 

of  this  phenomenon  is  that  which  has  been 
dren  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  PkiUnophiaU  Trmtaetioru,  No. 
M7.  The  fint  aooonnt  he  gives,  taken  from  a  book  enti- 
tled A  Daemlim  </  Metmn,  by  W.  F.,  D.D.,  reprinted  at 
LoodoD  in  1654,  describes  the  appearance  of  what  is  called 
In  him  bmrmng  mtan,  which  were  aem  at  London  on  the 
86th  January,  1660.  The  next  q>pearMioeL  aocording  to 
Ihe  leatimony  of  Stow,  was  on  the  7lh  October,  1664.  In 
1574,  aba  aocnrding  to  Camden  and  Stow,  an  Mirom  bot«- 
alii  was  oaserred  two  nights  successively,  vis.,  on  the  14th 
and  16th  irf  Norcmbsr,  Baring  much  the  same  appearance 
M  that  deacribed  by  Dr.  Halley  in  1716.  Again,  on  aurora 
WM  twke  teen  in  SrabMil,  in  the  year  167&,  vis.,  on  the 
13th  of  Febroftrr  and  2Sth  of  September.  Both  appear- 
.  snew  were  dMctibsd  by  ComelinsQemoi,  professor  of  med- 
Idne  b(  Lonvain,  iriw  comn«i«s  them  to  speaia,  fortified 
citiM,  ud  simiM  fighting  in  the  Mr.  Hiebttel  Mtratlin 
Intor  to  Kepler,  stales  that  at  B-'-lfMiig  iu  WQrtemberg 
Ihese  phaMOMna,  whi^  be  stylta  thatmiua,  were  seen  by 
UaMdf  DO  le«  than  seven  tima  in  1680.  In  1681  they 
■gain  apfMucd  in  grsnt  splaodor  in  April  simI  Beptambei', 


and  in  a  leas  degree  in  some  other  months  of 'the  mm* 
year.  In  September,  1621,  a  similar  phenomenon  was 
obserred  all  over  France,  and  described  by  Oanendi,  wha 
gave  it  the  name  of  aurora  bareaiit;  yet  neither  this,  nor 
any  similar  appearance  posterior  to  1574,  is  described  by 
English  vritds  till  the  year  1707.  From  1621  to  1707 
indeed,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  an  anrora  borealis 
having  been  seen  at  all ;  and,  considering  the  number  of  as- 
tronomers who  during  that  period  irere  continually  scanning 
the  heavens,  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  really  made  its  appearance  until  after  an  interval  of 
eighly-six  years.  A  small  one  was  seen  in  November, 
1707 ;  and  daring  that  and  the  following  year  the  same 
appenrancee  were  repeated  five  times.  The  next  on  record 
is  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Halley  in  March,  1716,  which 
from  its  brilliancy  attracted  univEssal  attention,  and  was 
considered  by  the  oommon  people  as  marking  the  introduo. 
tion  of  a  foreien  race  of  princea.  Since  that  time  theas 
nieieors  have  been  much  more  frequent,  and  most  of  our 
readers  must  hare  seen  the  brilliant  displays  within  the 
last  few  yeani  which  have  been  visible  over  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

One  singular  phenomenon  which  seems  to  be  ooaiwcted 
with  the  Aurora  is  that  of  a  dark  bank  of  cloud  betpw  the 
arches,  and  usually  Just  above  the  northern  boriion. 
Although  this  appeara  decidedly  darker  than  the  uncov- 
ered portion  of  tbc  sky,  it  is  of  so  thin  a  character  that 
stars  can  he  seen  through  it,  as  well  ss  through  the  auroral 
arches  and  rays,  with  but  little  diminution  of  brightness. 
It  is,  however,  quite  passible  that  this  cloud  is  only  the 
somewhat  misty  open  sky  near  the  horizon,  which  nppean 
darker  by  ooutrast  with  the  bright  arch  above  it. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  that  cracking,   1^°^ 
hissing,  or  whizzing  sounds  have  been  heard   Aurora. 
proceeding  from  the  polar  lights,  and  the  na- 
tives of  lugh  latitudes  are  almost  unanimous  in  allwing 
that  (his  is  sometimes  the  case.    Scoresby,  Richanbon, 
Franklin,  Parry,  Hood,  and  'later  observers  seem  to  hav* 
listened  in  vain  for  such  noises,  and  it  seems  that  in  the 
intense  cold  of  the  Arctic  night  the  oontraidion  of  the  ioe, 
or  its  cleavage  under  the  pressure  of  approaching  tempests, 
produces  sounds  exactly  such  as  aredeecribed.    Still,  r — 
negative  evidence  must  be  received  with  a 
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heard,  since  the  electric  discharge  s 
originate  near  the  poles.  The  aurora,  too,  seems  to  vair 
greatly  in  height,  and  in  lower  latitudes  is  usually  at  sucll 
an  altitudethat  audible  sounds  from  it  are  quite  iinpoesibte. 
MuBscbenbroeck  says  that  the  Oreenland  fisbers  in  (lis  time 
assured  him  that  thev  had  bequently  heard  noises  proceed- 
ing from  the  aurora  borealis,  lati  his  lesUmonv  is  oonGrmed 
by  that  of  many  others.  There  is  no  a  priori  improbdiility 
of  such  sounds  being  occasionally  heard,  since  a  somewhs 
simitar  phenomenon  accompanies  the  brush  discharge  <tf 
the  electric  machine,  to  which  the  aoroia  bears  oonsidoxUe 
resemblance. 

Numerooa  observers  {Nntarey  iv.  27, 47)  have   _,  „  . 
attested  the  occasional  visibility  of  aurora  by   ^uoif 
daylight.      In    the   Tnmaaetioiu    of   tJ^   Rofd 
InA  Atadtmi,  1788.  Dr.  H.  Useher  notices  that  aurora 
makes  the  slan  "flutter"  veij  much  In  the  telescope,  aod 
states  that,  having  noticed  this  eSect  strongly  one  day  at 
11  A.H.,  he  examined  the  sky,  and  saw  an  auroral  corona 
with   rays   to  the   horiaon.     J.  Glsisher,   Franklin,   and 
others  have  also  observed  the  phenom^on.     It  is  scarcely 
pomible  that  a  light  so  &int  as  not  even  to  ohecuiv  the  itan 
should  be  visible  in  sunlight,  and  such  fads  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  auroral  lignt  is  developed  in 
cloudor  mist  of  some  sort,  *(hioh  may  become   Connsotlon 
visible  by  reflected  light,  as  well  as  by  its  own.   ^tV™* 
Franklin  says,  "Upon  one  occasion  the  aurora   cloudi. 
was  seen  immediately  after  sunset,  while  bright 
dayligbt  was  still  renuuning.    A  oirctimstance  to  wbidi  I 
Btuch  some  importance  must  not  be  omitted.    Olonds  h«*« 
sometimes  been  obeeired  daring  the  day  to  assnme  the  forms 
of  aurora,  and  I  am  inclined  to  connect  with  these  clouds  the 
deviation  of  the  needle,  which  was  oocssionallv  remarked  si 
sochtiines."  The  writer  hsa  seen  auron  which  oootd  not  be 
distinguished  from  eloods,  till  the  (brtiier  development  of  the 
display  nude  thrir  real  nature  erideoL    Dr.  Richardson 
thinks  he  has  ofaeerred  a  polarity  in  the  masses  of  dood 
belonging  to  a  certain  kind  of  ciiro-atratos  approadiing  to 
dmis,  by  whidh  th«r  long  diamelen,  having  all  the  Sam* 
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direction,  were  made  to  croas  the  magnetic  ineriduui  nearlr 
at  right  angles.  Bat  the  apparent  coa7ergence  of  sucn 
manes  of  cloud  towards  the  oppceite  points  of  the  horiion, 
which  have  been  so  Irequeotly  noliced  by  meteorologists,  is 
an  optical  deception,  produced  when  tliey  are  eiluated  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  ihat  on  which  the  observer  stands.  These 
ciKumBtanceB,sajsDr.  Richardson,  are  here  outiced,  because 
if  it  shall  hereafter  Ik  proved  that  the  aurora  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  cert^n  clouds,  its  apparent  polarity  may, 
perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  tlie  clouds 
themselves  which  emit  the  light;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
clouds  may  assume  their  peculiar  arrangemeat  through  the 
operation  of  one  cause  (magnetism,  for  example),  while  the 
emisuon  of  light  may  be  produced  by  another,  namely,  a 
change  in  their  iuternal  coostitntion,  perhape  connected 
with  a  motion  of  the  electrical  fluid.  D.  Low  (.Vol.,  iv. 
121)  states  that  he  has  witnessed  as  complete  a  display 
of  auroral  motions  in  the  cimia  cloud  as  he  ever  beheld 
in  a  midnight  sky.  He  thinks  that  all  clouds  are  sub- 
ject to  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  polarisation,  and  states 
that  when  the  lines  converge  towards  the  magnetic  pole, 
fine  weather  follows;  when  they  are  at  right  angles 
to  this  positiOD,  wet  and  stormy.  The  aurora  appears 
in  these  latitudes  usually  to  occur  at  a  height  much 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  clouds.  Dr.  Richardson's 
obeervalions  (Franklin  and  Richardson's  Journey  to  the 
Sunta  of  the  Polar  Sea)  seem  to  show,  however,  that,  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  the  aurora  is  occasionally  seated  in  a 
T«ion  of  the  atmosphere  below  a  kind  of  cloud  which 
is  KDOwn  to  poaseaa  no  great  altitude,  namely,  that  modi- 
fication of  cirro-stratus  which,  descending  low  in  the  atmo- 
■phei^  produces  a  haiy  sheet  of  cloud  over  head,  or  a  fog- 
bank  in  the  horizon.  Indeed,  Dr.  Richardson  is  inclined 
to  infer  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  constantly  accompanied 
by,  or  immediatdy  precedes,  the  formation  of  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  of  cirro-stratus.  On  the  13th  of  November 
and  ISth  December,  1826,  at  Fort  Enterprise,  its  connec- 
tion with  a  cloud  intermediate  between  cirrus  and  cirro- 
stratus  is  mentioned ;  but  the  moat  vivid  coruscations  of 
the  aurora  were  observed  when  there  were  only  a  few  thin 
attenuated  shoots  of  cirro-stratus  floating  in  the  ur,  or 
when  that  cloud  was  so  rare  that  its  existence  was  only 
known  by  the  production  of  a  halo  round  the  moon.  The 
natives  of  the  Arctic  ruions  of  North  America  pretend  to 
jbrelell  wind  by  the  ra]iidity  of  the  motions  of  the  aurora ; 
aod  thoT  say  that  when  it  spreads  over  the  sky  in  a  uniform 
dieet  oi  light,  it  is  followed  by  fine  weather,  and  that  the 
changes  thus  indicated  are  more  or  less  speedy,  according 
as  the  appearance  of  the  meteor  is  early  or  late  in  the 
evening, — an  opinion  not  improbable,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  certain  kinds  of  cirro-stratus  are  also  regarded  by 
meteorologists  as  sure  indications  of  rain  and  wind.  Dr. 
Richardson  &equentl<ir  observed  the  lower  surface  of 
nebulous  masses  illuminated  by  polar  lights — a  fact  illus- 
trative of  the  comparatively  low  situation  of  these  anron& 
Biot,  also,  in  the  island  of  Unst,  observed  many  aurora 
that  could  not  be  higher  than  the  rwion  of  clouds.  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  like  manner  obeervea  low  aurone.  "  The 
important  fact,"  says  he,  "of  the  existence  <^  the  aurora 
at  a  leea  elevation  than  that  of  dense  clouds  was  evinced 
on  two  or  three  occasions  this  nisht  (13th  Fehruair,  1321, 
(t  Fort  Enterprise),  and  particnlarly  at  11  hours  60  min., 
when  a  brilliant  mass  of  light,  vari^ted  with  the  prismatic 
colon,  passed  between  a  uniform  steady  dense  cloud  and 
the  earth,  and  in  its  progress  completely  concealed  that 
portion  of  the  cloud  which  the  stream  of  light  covered, 
until  the  comscation  had  passed  over  it,  when  the  cloud 
appeared  as  before."  Captain  Parry,  as  stated  in  his  third 
voyage,  observed  aurom  near  to  the  earth's  surface.  It  is 
said  that  while  Lieutenants  Scherer  and  Boas  and  Captain 
Parry  were  admiring  the  extreme  beauty  of  a  polar  ught, 
they  all  simnltaneously  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
at  senng  a  bright  ray  of  the  aui;pra  shoot  suddenly  down- 
ward from  the  general  mass  of  light,  and  between  them 
__j  .1.  ,._j  ^  .  ,  .^  ^  3(^  y^^  distant  The 
light  uius  passed  within  a  distance 
n  2  miles,  of  them.  Further,  Ifr. 
a  Aberdeenshire  an  aurora  bore- 
a  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
FiCzroy  believed  that«urot«  in  northern  latitudes  indicates 
and  accompanies  stormy  weather  at  a  distance,  and  that 
straining  and  cracking  of  the  ice  may  cause  tne  hissing 
Vid  whizaing  sounds. 


and  the  land,  wiiich  « 
ray  or  beam  of  the  polar 
of  3000  yards,  or  les  tha 
Farquharson  observed  ti 


H.  Silbermaan  (Chmpta  Btndta,  IzviiL  p.  1051]  notes 
factt  which  strongly  confirm  the  connection  of  aurora 
with  some  form  of  cirrus  oload.  He  says  (of  the  suroia 
of  15th  April,  1S69):  "At  11  hours  16  mia  tbe  phe- 
nomenon disappeared  in  a  singular  fashion.  It  app^red 
as  if  the  columns  of  the  aurora  were  still  visible,  but  the 
stara  were  hidden,  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  fan-like 
cirrus  clouds,  with  their  point  of  divei^nce  in  the  north, 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  aurora.  Between  1  and  2  in 
the  morning  these  clouds  had  passed  the  zenith,  and  let 
fall  a  very  fine  rain.  On  stretching  out  the  back  of  the 
hand  one  felt  a  pricking  of  cold,  and  now  and  then  there 
were  minute  scintillations  in  the  nearest  strata  of  air,  like 
a  halt  of  tiny  crystals  of  ice,  which  afterwards  turned  to  a 
rain  of  larger  and  larger  drops.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  cirrus  of  the  ^Ise  auron  was  still  visible,  bat 
deKirmed  towards  the  top,  and  presenting  a  flaky  aspect, 
One  interesting  point  is,  lAat  the  cirrus  never  appeared  to 
replace  the  aurora  either  from  the  right  or  the  left,  bat 
to  snbstitute  itself  for  it,  like  the  slow  changes  of  a 
dioramic  view."  "  I  had  previously  observed  a  fall  of 
small  ice  crystals  on  the  30th  April,  18S5.  At  6  r.x. 
Paris  seemed  enveloped  in  a  cirrus  of  vertical  fibres,  recall- 
ing those  of  amianthus,  and  more  or  lew  wavy.  It  wis 
a  rain  of  littie  sparkling  prisms.  At  the  same  time  I  heaid 
a  rustling  or  crepitation,  and  on  extending  mv  hand  1  lelt 
a  pricking  sensation  of  cold,  and  distinguished  the  crystals 
which  fell  and  melted  immediately." 

In  a  later  memoir  (Ibid.,  p.  1120)  he  remaifa  that  minr 
storm-clouds  throw  out  tufU  of  cirri  from  tbdr  tops,  whictt 
extend  over  a  great  portion  of  the  sky,  and  reeoLve  [hem- 
selves  into  a  very  fine  and  cold  drixxle,  which  frequently 
d^enerales  into  a  wanner  and  more  abundant  rain. 
Usually  the  fibres  are  more  or  len  unuous,  bat  in  mudk 
rarer  cases  they  become  perfectiy  rectilinear,  and  surround 
the  cloud  lilie  a  glory,  and  occasionally  shine  witli  a  sort 
of  phosphorescence.  As  an  illustration  he  quotes  his  ob- 
servations on  the  night  of  the  6tb  September,  1865:— "A 
Mormjf  cloud  was  oh^rved  about  11  p.k.  in  the  N.N.W, 
and  lightning  was  distincUy  visible  in  the  dark  cumnlon*  - 
mass.  Around  this  mass  extended  glcriet  of  a  phcs- 
pborescent  whiteness,  which  melted  away  into  the  darKoen 
of  the  starry  sky.  Round  the  clond  was  a  single  and  un- 
interrupted corona,  and  outside  this,  two  fainter  coraD» 
broken   by  rifls    which  correaponded   with    each   other. 


any  foreign  cause.  The  rays  showed  great 
mobility,  and  a  sort  of  vibration  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  aurora  and  tbe  'brush  discharge'  of  the  electric- 
machine."     He  goes  on  to  say  that — 

"Luminous  Dlonda  havs  l>Mn  frsqasoUy  abiarred.  Then  u» 
maoy  szuoplsa  in  Gilbert's  AntiaU,  and  we  may  reoall  also  tlw 
obiarratioDi  of  Bnarls,  Delno.  tbe  Abbi  Roiisr,  Niohalson,  ud 

tfaat  obHrTud  by  Dr.  Vscdnl  at  Lauiuna  In  'iTfi's,  and  by  Di. 
Hobinaon  in  Inland." 

A  still  more  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Sabine,  wbo, 
during  his  magnetic  survey,  anchored  some  days  at  Locb. 
8cnvaig  in  Skye.  This  loch  is  surrounded  by  hi^  and 
bare  mountains,  one  of  which  was  nearly  alwavs  enveloped 
in  a  cloud,  resulting  from  the  vapors  which  almost 
constant  west  winds  brought  from  the  AUantic  This 
cload  at  nights  was  permanently  self-luminous,  and  Sabine 
frequently  saw  rays  similar  lo  those  of  the  aurora.  -He 
entirely  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  rays  could  be  da» 
to  aurone  oeyond  tiie  mountain,  and  is  sure  that  thnt 
phenomena,  whatever  thor  natmt^  were  ptoduced  in  the 
cloud  itself. 

Bilbermann  aserts  that  aurone  are  preceded  by  the 
same  general  phenomena  as  thunderstorms,  and  concludes 
that  everything  had  happened  as  if  the  aurora  of  1859' 
and  1869  had  neen  storm-clouds,  which,  instead  of  burst- 
ing in  thunder,  had  been  drawn  into  the  upper  parts  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  their  vapor  being  OTStalliied  in 
tiny  prisms  by  the  intuise  cold,  tin  elecDitaty  had  becoma 
luminous  in  flowing  over  these  icy  nrticlea.  This  vie*  is 
very  strongly  supported  by  the  oSwrvation  <k  Preffessor 
Piuai  Smyth  that  the  monthly  fraqnency  of  aorora  varies, 
inversely  with  that  of  thunderstomis.  The  following  arr 
his  numbers  of  relative  frequency,  the  means  of  all  ouerva- 
tioDB  of  the  Scottish  MeteocologuHl  Societjr  prior  to  1871 ; 
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Ii  must,  however,  be  remembered  thst  the  observed  fre- 
tfieaej  of  uininB  is  miich  affected  in  Scotland  hv  the  con- 
linuoua  twilight  during  the  summer  months,  if  there  he 
iliii  oonnection  belweeo  thunder-cloods  and  aiirone,  it  is 
DCi  Improbable  that  the  "dark  s^ment"  is  sometimes  a 
nil  cloDd  or  mist,  dtaated  at  a  height  where  llie  density 
of  the  air  is  too  great  f(v  laminous  discharge;  and  in 
■ereral  caicB  Silbermann  hu  seen  auroral  rajs  rise  from 
■mall  doods,  vhich  ^pivdaally  melted  entirely  a^ay,  or 
kft  a  Bnall  noa-limuaous  nucleus  when  their  electricitj 
«w  diaehaiged. 

It,  IB  would  certunlj  be  the  case  in  a  mist, 
^11^''*^  an;  portion  of  the  auroral  light  is  reflected,  whe- 
ther it  be  its  own  or  derived  from  some  other 
bod;,  it  ihoald  I>e  polarized ;  but  so  &r  polariscope  obeer- 
Tallons  are  deCdent,  arid  give  no  cerlaia  iaformalion.  It 
b  difficult  to  separate  Ihe  proper  polarization  of  the  aurora 
from  the  mere  atmoephenc  polariiation  of  the  sky.     Mr. 


to  have  made  some  ohBervations  on  that  of  Nov.  tl,  1871, 
<Ud  tMt  detect  potu-iiation.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  8te- 
pfam  Alexander,  in  his  report  mi  his  expedition  to  Labra- 
dor (App.  21,  U.  8.  Ooat  Sumq/  Rep,,  1S60J,  found  Strang 
polarintion  with  a  Savart,  and,  singularly  enough,  thought 
It  stnmgeat  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  aurora,  The  ohaerva- 
lioas  wei«  made  in  laL  about  60°,  in  the  bepnuing  of  July, 
ind  near  midnight,  hot  be  does  not  state  whether  there  was 
twilight  or  any  trace  of  air  polarisation  at  the  time,  nor  does 
he  give  the  plane  of  polarization. 

With  regard  to  the  height  of  anrone,  Sir  W. 
Hrifhi.  ^  Q^,g  lHatun,  vol.  iii.  p.  28J  aUtes  that  he 
mm  an  aurOT«  some  ye«n  ago  at  Cheater  in  which  the  rays 
came  between  him  and  the  houses  ;  and  Mr.  Lsdd  observed 
a  similar  case  in  which  the  lighthouse  at  Margate  was  visi- 
ble throii){h  a  ray.  The  evidence,  however,  appears  strong 
that  aurora  is  osually  at  a  very  great  height.  Dalton  caT 
■nUted  the  heij^ht  of  an  auroral  arch,  which  was  seen  as 
br  north  sa  Edinburgh,  and  as  far  south  ss  Doncsstar,  and 
■tmoat  intenoediale  placea,  from  Ila  apparent  altitude,  as 
'tapoaitioa  in  relation  to  the  itareasseen  from 


Kendal  and  Wanington,  83  milea  apart.    The  reiultin| 

haigfat  was  aboat  100  miles,  and  the  poaitioa  slightly  sonti 

KendaL    An  ofaeervation  at  Jedburgh  oonfimed  this. 


B  taken  at  Edinburg 
~  150  miles.  Bal 
Ming  the  more  tmstworthy.  Backhouse  has 
Bade  many  calculations,  and  conaiders  that  the  average 
hei^t  of  anrone  ranges  frdm  50  to  100  mile^  and  numer- 
oo  other  obaervers  have  calculated  similar  beighls.  All 
these  obanrstione,  however,  are  liable  to  the  objection,  that 
difierent  obaervets  may  really  have  seen  different  arches, 
of  which,  aa  haa  been  remarked,  there  are  often  several 
eoDcentrio  ooes.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  iras  really  the 
CHe  in  moat  instancea,  but  it  haa,  no  doubt,  aometimee  oo- 
cnned,  and  may  account  for  the  heighia  of  MO  to  1000 
miles  calculated  by  earlv  observers.  Tiiis  difficulty  Is  met 
hr  a  method  proposed  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton  {StIL  Jour. 


I 


vol.  xxxix.  y.  28fl)  for  calculating  the  height 
of  altitnde  and  amplitude  of  an  arch. 
u  KoiB  almost  certain  that  the  auroral  arches  are  arcs  of 
(iiiiles,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
taith;  or,  at  least,  that  they  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
•aith'a  snrfiMe,  and  probably  also  to  the  narrow  belt  or  ring 
Kmondiitf  tbe  Dtagnetio  aitd  astronomical  polea,  and  psss- 
bg  throDgn  Faroe,  Ihe  North  Gape,  and  the  north  of  Nova 
Kmbla,  whic^  Loomis  and  Fritz  have  fcmnd  to  be  the  re- 
^00  of  most  frequent  aurora.  This  being  sssnnied,  Prof. 
Bewton  finds  thai,  d  being  the  distance  Irom  the  observer 
Tauiu^ioa 


to  the  owitre  of  curvature  of  the  nearest  part  of  this  bell 
(which  for  England  is  situated  about  75'^  N.  laL,  60°  W. 
long.),  h  Ihe  apparent  altitnde  of  the  arch,  2a  its  amplitude 
on  the  horizon,  z  ila  height,  R  (be  earth's  radius,  and  c  the 
distance  of  the  observer  from  the  ends  of  the  arch, — 
sin.f-9in.d.coa.ocoeec.{d  +  A)  .  .  (1), 
tan.  c-2  8in.  Asm.  f  sec  V    ....    (2), 

and  i-B(Bece-l) (3). 

He  ^ves  the  heights  of  twenty-eight  aurora  calculated  by 
this  method,  ranging  from  33  to  ^1  miles,  with  a  mean  of 
130  miles.  The  method,  of  cooise,  rests  on  the  assnmptioa 
that  auroral  srclies  are  arcs  of  circles,  hut  it  ig  decidedly 
confirmalo^  both  of  this  assumpdon  and  of  the  heights 
calculated  by  other  methods.  It  cannot  well  be  objected 
that  such  altilodeB  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmoephere, 
since  Prof.  A.  B.  Herschel  [Nalurt,  vol.  iv.  604}  gives  the 
height  of  twenty  meteors  varying  &om  40  to  IIB  miles, 
wiui  an  average  of  about  70  miles,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  these  bodies  are  rendered  incandescent  by  atmoepherio 
friction.  Aasuming  0°  C.  as  the  temperature  at  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  aieolule  lero,  —273°  C,  as  a  minimum 
for  the  auroral  region,  the  pressure  would  be  about  0*2 
millimetre  (O'0O73  inch)  at  a  height  of  100  kilometres  (62 
miles)  above  the  earth's  surface.  This  result,  of  course^ 
assumes  a  good  deal;  but  if  correct,  it  implies  a  vacuuni 
attainable  with  difficulty  even  with  the  Sprengel  pump. 
The  preeaiire  mav,  however,  be  much  greater  in  the  path 
of  the  auroral  beams,  since,  as  Prof  A.  B.  Herschel  eng- 
gesle,  electrical  repulsion  may  carry  air  or  other  matter  up 
to  a  great  height.  A  similar  effect  is  observed  in  the  so- 
call^  vacuum  tubes,  in  which  the  prewure  becomes  mndi 
greater  in  the  narrow  central  part,  while  (he  discbarge  il 
passing.  It  is  found  that  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  an* 
roral  corona  is  always  a  little  less  than  that  iodicBtod  by 
the  dipping  needle,  owiog  to  the  curvature  of  the  lines  <rf 
magnetic  force,  or,  in  other  words,  because  its  altitude  cor- 
responds with  the  incliaalion  of  the  mrallel  of  latitude 
over  which  it  is  actually  situated  :  and  Galle  haa  suggested 
(Pbgg.  Ann.,  cilvi.  133)  thu  from  this  divergence  the 
height  may  be  calcalated^  and,  indeed,  gives  a  series  ot 
heights  so  determined,  which  do  not  difier  materially  from 
Prof.  Newton's.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  position  i^ 
these  coronae,  and  consequently  the  value  of  the  small 
angle  (not  more  than  4°  or  6°),  admit  of  snffidently  aoeu> 
rate  determination  for  such  a  use. 

Early  observera,  and  especially  Mr.  Canton, 
conjectured  that  the  aurora  was  an  electric  dis-   ^f'l'f'^. 
charge  in  the  nu^fied  upper  atmoephere,  and   I^J^i^ 
the  resemblance  between  it  and  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  discharges  in  an  aii^puurp  vacuum  confirmed 
the  idea.    Recent  spectroscopic  observations  have  thrown 
some  little  doubt  on  this  conclusion,  or  at  least  have  shown 
thai  there  Is  still  a  mystery  left  unexplained.    When  the 
light  of  any  glowing  gas  is  analyzed  by  the  prism,  it  fa 
found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  colored  lines  and  hands,  of 
which  tbf  number  and  position  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  gas,  and  which  is  called  its  spectrum.    The  light  of 
the  aurora  gives  a  spectrum  usually  consisting  of  a  single 
line  in  the  greenish  yellow,  which  does  not  coincide  with  a 
principal  line  of  any  known  substance — a  spectrum  totally 


different  &om  those  of  tJie  gases  of  the  atmoaphere.    fo- 
■■■■■''■'  ■       1.       .  -yg  ^  sharp  line  in 

refnngibfe  bands. 


this  line  there  is  occasionally  visible  a 
the  red,  and  several  fainter  and  mote  refni  _ 
The  tableon  next  page  includes  most  of  the  principal  deter- 
minadons  of  the  auroral  lines,  which  have  hitherto  been 
published. 

Vogel  remarks  diat  the  line  at  C66B,  which  is  often  Ihe 
onl^one  virible,  as  well  as  the  faint  lumd  at  4067^  becomes 
noticeably  liuater  when  the  red  line  Is  visible,  while  under 
(be  same  circumstances  that  near  5189,  as  well  as  the  red 
line,  is  very  brillianL  This  foct,  which  has  also  been 
noted  by  other  observers,  makes  it  almost  cedain  that  the 
auroral  spectnim  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  is  derived  either 
from  two  or  more  sources,  or  from  the  same  source  tinder  very 
varying  conditions.     Angstrom  gays  {Ifatiire,  x.  211) — 

"  Tt  may  ba  aiiumsd  that  tbs  Bpaotram  of  tha  auTDra  Is  oom. 
po*ad  of  iiM  diSsrent  ipntra,  whiob,  iren  althangh  appaaring 
sometimet  simaltanMinily.  bare  io  al[  prolnbiUty  diSsrent  t>rC 
gini.  Tha  oDs  ipsotnim  oooaiati  of  tha  homageiiMiu  yalbw 
light  wbiohli  io  BharaolsTiBtia  of  the  aurora,  and  wbleb  is  baad 
eTBD  in  its  wsaksst  manifsitation.  Ths  othar  ■peotmm  floniiala 
of  axtramely  fobla  bandi  of  light,  whiah  anlj  in  ths  itranfter 
aororB  attain  snob  Intanalty  u  enablas  on*  to  Bx  Chslr  posltlsa 


AUKORA  FOLAMS. 


SB  «iproiIin*t«l7.    A 
•-oolotftd  mmtnim,  w< 

It  ObUTTM  M  polDt  I 


Ai  to  tb*  <r*IIai>  Itm  In  th«  aonn,  or  th* 
,  we  an  m  lltU*  abto  doit  u  whao  it  wu 
point  out  k  oomnondlDg  Una  la  &□?  known 
^Bomuo.  j.ma,  Piuai  SmTtb  (Compitt  Bmdut,  Ixiir.  fiST) 
lui  ■nertsd  tbftt  it  eotnaponds  to  one  or  tbe  bsndi  in  the  ipao- 
tnm  orbjdroeaiboas;  bnt  a  moreciMt  obucvHUon  iboita  that 
ttaa  line  talli  IdCo  ft  gronp  of  tfauJed  baodi,  wbioh  belong  to  the 
^tegtrnm,  but  almoiC  midwiij  between  tbe  Beoond  uid  third. 
Herr  Vogei  hu  obgerved  tbaC  Cbi>  line  oorreapondi  to  s  band  is 
the  tpeotruDi  of  nreSed  air  (Pogj/.  Aniu,  ciIti.  S8S).  Thie  ii 
^nite  tme,  hot  io  AagitrOm'i  oplmaa  ii  foaoded  on  *,  pan  mle- 
OODBeptioB.  The  BpectrDOi  of  nrelled  &ir  hu  io  the  jellow- 
gnea  pftrt  KTeo  bnads  of  nearlj  eqaal  itrength,  kad  lh>t  the 
«uionI  line  oorrnspoadi  with  tbe  margin  of  one  of  theee  bandi, 
whioh  ii  not  aisn  tbe  atrongaat,  oannot  be  anything  alH  thui 
maral;  aooidant&l." 
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_„ _   .   n  view  is  that  thia  line  Ii  dtie  to  fluoreS' 

»  or  phoapboreeMOce,  and   be  remarks  that  "unoe 

flaoresoenoe  ie  produced  bv  the  nltra-Tiolet  raji,  an  electric 
disdiane  may  eaailT  be  imagined,  which  though  in  itself 
of  feeble  UghU  may  be  rich  in  nltra-violet  rays,  and  there- 
fi)M  in  »  conditioQ  (o  cause  a  aafficienlly  strong  fluoreseuoe. 
It  is  also  kooira  that  oxygen  i*  phoaphorcMMit,  as  alto  ser' 
«t«l  of  its  aompoanda."  We  are,  bowerer.  jual  aa  ignorant 
tt  any  body  which  woald  giye  inch  a  light  by  phoaphor- 


probable  that  the  li^t  may  be  dne  to  t^emical  medoa.  It 
u  BBumed  by  Angstrom  that  water  vapor  is  actcaaaiily 
absent  to  the  higher  atmoephere  on  aoooant  of  the  eoli^ 
but  when  we  remember  that  ib  molecular  wdght  is  lighter 
than  that  of  oxygen  io  the  proportion  of  9  to  16,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it' may  attain  great  eleTations  under  the  Tery 
low  teasioiis  that  prevail  at  such  heights,  and  it  is  ponbM 
also  liiat  both  it  and  other  bodies  may,  by  electric  r^lsion 
io  the  auroral  betuns,  be  otrried  up  much  above  the  levd 
which  thev  would  attain  by  gravity.  If,  thea,  electric  dia- 
<^arges  take  place  between  tne  small  sensible  paitideB  of 
water  or  ice  in  the  form  of  miat  or  drnu,  as  StlbennauB 
htiB  shown  to  be  likely,  surface  decomposition  would  ensnt^ 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  nascent  gases  would  oom- 
bioe  with  emission  of  light  It  has  been  almost  proved  in 
the  case  of  hydn^en  phosphide  thai  the  very  characteristie 
Bpeclnim  produced  by  its  combustion  is  due  neither  to  the 
elements  nor  to  the  products  of  combustion,  but  to  some  peco- 
linr  action  at  the  instant  of  combination,  aud  it  ia  quite  pos- 
sible that,  under  such  circumstancee  as  above  described, 
water  might  also  ^ve  an  entirely  fresh  spectrum. 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  motion  that  H.  B.  Pro<^er  fouod 
an  appajrent  coincidence  by  oft^i  repealed  direct  compari- 
aon  with  a  Wd  frequenily  seen  both  in  air  and  ozysen 
tubes,  which  he  eventually  succeeded  in  tracing  with  loler- 
able  certainty  to  some  form  of  hydrocarbon.  The  com- 
parison spectroscopes  were  only  of  low  disperaion,  bat  on 
more  accurate  measureoiMit  of  the  carbon  band  it  was  found 
that,  thon§^  more  refrangible  than  the  fiiat  band  of  dtroa 
acMylene  (candle-flame),  it  whs  atill  leas  so  than  careful 
measurement  aaugns  lo  the  aurora.  In  addition,  Che  band 
was  shaded  towaras  the  Tiolet,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
that  of  ^e  aurora,  though  with  feeble  light  it  seemed  like 

I^  leavine  the  citron  line,  we  pass  on  to  the  feeble  ^peo> 
tmm  towartw  the  violet,  we  shall  obtain  more  hopeful  coin- 
cidences. AngstiCm  thinks  that  three  of  the  bands  cor- 
respond with  the  three  brighUet  bands  of  the  violet  auror« 
of  the  negative  pole  in  rarefied  air,  and  has  tried  to  repro- 
dnce  the  conditions  of  the  anrora  on  a  small  scale.  H« 
says— 

"  Into  a  flaak,  the  battem  of  whiah  is  eavered  with  a  layer  of 
phoaphorio  anhydride,  the  platinum  wires  are  IntrodDoad,  and 
the  air  it  Damped  ont  to  a  taniion  of  only  a  tew  mUHmetrea. 
If  tba  Indnetira  aumnt  of  a  Rabmkorff  ooil  be  than  sent 
tbrongh  the  fluk,  the  whole  llaak  will  be  fliled,  u  it  were,  witb 
the  violet  light,  shioh  othsrwiia  ptooeads  only  from  tbe  nega- 
tive pole,  sjid  from  both  eleotrodea  a  gpeetram  Is  obtained  oon- 
■litlng  ohiaflj  of  ibaded  Tiolat  band*.  If  tbii  ipeatrnm  be 
eompftred  with  that  of  the  aoiora,  Anntrflm  thinks  the  agrea- 
mant  between  the  former  and  aome  of  the  best  established  bands 
of  the  latter  i>  aaliifkotory. 

LinsL  Wave  lengths. 

{aooording  to  Barker,        431        470-5     ». 
"  Vogel,  -.         409-4     5X3-3 

"  AngatrSm,    ._        473       531 

"  LomitrBm,  4»-3    M9A     5335 

Mean,      4381!     4703     S33-a 
Of  the  ipeotram  oi  the  violet  light,         437-3     4707     633-r 
In  tha  ndghborbood  of  the  line  4Sg'4  Harr  Vogd  hai,  moi*. 
over,  obiarrad  two  weak  light-bands,  408-3  and  483-V  (7).     Th* 
■peotrum  of  the  rlolat  has  alto  two  oorreipondisg  shaded  baod^ 
Uii  and  480-1. 

"  Should  tha  aarora  be  flamy,  and  ihoat  ont  like  rays,  thei*  i« 
good  reason  for  aaaamlDg  a  disroptire  dUshaige  of  aleotrioi^, 
and  then  thara  ought  toappear  the  itroagest  line  In  the  spectra^ 
of  tba  air,  tha  graen,  who»  wave-length  Is  fiOD-3.  Pradsely  lliia 
has  aotually  bean  observed  by  Voge],  and  baa,  TDoreorer,  beea  seea 
by  AogitrHm  and  others.  Finally,  ihonld  tba  aorotm  be  ob- 
served ai  it  Mpeart  at  a  leaf  height  In  tbe  aUnoipharat  then 
are  reoogniiad  both  the  hydrogen  lines  and  abo  tba  stroDgeat 
of  tha  baodi  of  the  dark 'banded  air-apeetnun,  Tberaare  (bond 
also  again  nearly  all  the  lines  and  light-bands  of  the  weak 
anrora  ipeetmm  whose  position  has  with  any  oartaUitf  bean  ob- 

With  rnard  to  tbe  red  line,  which  la  sometimea  perfectly 
sharp  and  well  defined,  and  oocsMonally,  thoi^  verjr 
rarefy,  even  as  bright  aa  the  dtnm  line,  scMroely  arcn  m 
□laosible  theory  his  been  haiaided.  That  it  ia  not  the  C 
line  of  hydrogen  is  oeriatn,  as  they  have  been  diracllw 
compared,  and  are  widely  separated;  and  none  of  tbe  aU 
lines  near  its  position  are  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  bri^^ 
una,    Vogel  Qdnka  it  may  "correspc-od  with  the  first  aj^ 


AUUURA  POLARIS. 


(M  ol  luMi  ID  the  ipednim  of  nitrogen  (6620  to  6218),  and 
thit  prob^j  011I7  the  bright  part  of  thu  group  of  lines  ie 
fUble  oa  aeroaat  of  tiie  extreoM  fidataen  of  the  suron." 
Thu,  faowcTer,  cuuMt  be  the  om,  duoe  the  preaent  writer 
1m  mta  it  both  bright  and  ahup.  Vogel  poioia  out  that 
Ike  liM  Mar  6189  doaelj  onrM^da  to  an  oxygen  line 
■if  that  *aT»-length  whidi  la  bnght  and  cXHUtaat  ander 
nrj  diBerant  ocmditiom  or  prenure  and  temperatDre. 
He  ilata  that  the  biot  Hae  near  5300  oorreaponds  in  like 
maBDer  to  a  nitrogen  line.  He  pobti  out  that,  though  the 
onttpoadeacea  with  the  iron  lines  are  tsit  atrikiug,  but 
little  wdcht  can  be  laid  00  the  bet  since  many  of  the 
bricblegtliDea  of  the  iron  epectroin do  not  >PP«>tr-  The 
foltowing  table  gives  the  principal  iron  lines  (Thal^)  aod 
Iha  auroral  ones;  and  it  will  be  Been  that  the  former  are 
•a  atnindant  that  coincidences  conld  scarcelj  fail : — 
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lodiacal  light,  bnt  he  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  a 
(lint  aurora,  for  more  recent  observers,  and  notably  ^ot 
C  Hani  Smji^,  Hr.  BackhouM,  and  A.  W.  Wright  (SilL 
Jtv.  of  Se^  Tlii.  39),  have  found  that  the  spectrum  of  the 
Btdiaol  light  is  continuous  and  quite  aualc^us  to  that  of 
twilight  or  Hunt  stanhine,  and  polariscope  observations 
pnre  that  it  is  moallj  refiect«di  The  very  &iat  line 
MntioDcd  by  Alran  Clark  at  5320  has  been  said  bv 
winlock  to  ccundde  with  the  principal  coronal  line  6322. 
ne  paaitioB  of  the  auroral  line  is  nnoerlain ;  and  even 
If  it  were  accurate,  a  dngle  doubtfid  coincidence  with  a 
feint  line  la  not  the  least  proof  of  identity. 

We  have  alreadv  remarked  the  manifest  rela- 
JIJ*^™  tion  between  the  forma  and  position  of  aurone 
and  the  CMtfa's  lina  of  magnetic  force,  and  in 
addition  to  this  have  noted  the  disturbed  of  the  magnetic 
needle  during  auroral  displays.  It  is  not,  however,  at  such 
tiniea  tnly  that  the  mavnetic  elements  are  subject  to  v aria' 
ttoo;  the  total  (broe,  oeclination,  and  inclination,  all  are 
eooatantlj  rarying  both  regalarl;  with  the  boun  of  the  day 
tad  the  aeasoiiB  M  the  year,  and  irregulariv  at  uncertain 
tineL  ^le  inegnlar  oadltatioDS  when  violent  are  called 
nagnelio  storma,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  auroral  display 
nerer  takes  [dace  ezoent  dnring  soch  disturbances,  althoogo 
a  hige  proportion  of  tna  moat  remarkable  magn^  storms 
an  anaecoaipanied  by  visible  aarors. 

Fnnkliu,  who  was  one  of  the  first  oliserverB  of  this  rela- 
HoD  (at  Fort  Bilerprise,  64'"  30'  N.,  113°  10'  W.),  »»ys  of 
Oe  magit^c  needk, — "The  motion  communicated  to  it 
na  mither  sudden  nor  vibratory.  Sometimes  it  was 
rinnltaneooa  with  the  formation  of  arches,  prolongation  of 
beans,  or  certain  other  dumps  of  form  or  acUon  of  the 
antoia.  Bat  generally  the  tmet  of  these  phenomena  upon 
(he  needle  waa  not  viuble  immediately,  Init  in  about  half 
ja  hour  or  an  hour  the  naodle  bad  attained  its  maximum 
of  deriatioD.  TVom  this  its  retnm  to  its  former  position 
ns  very  gradnal,  seldom  regaining  it  liefore  the  following 
BMtning,  and  frequently  not  until  the  afternoon,  nnless  it 
was  expected  by  another  arch  of  the  aurora  operating  ' 
a  direcoon  different  from  the  former  one." 

"tb*  arehsa  of  the  sBmn,"  h«  adds,  "  matt  oommonlj  tn 
ma  tks  sky  aeaily  at  right  aoglM  to  the  magnetia  marid]| 
Ul  ittUthOM  ftOB  this  dirMUon,  as  has  alnadj  baeo  itu.  , 
nn  Bat  rani  and  I  am  InallBsd  to  siuuldaT  that  thaia  dilTarvot 
liilliMI  ef  the  aoTora  bavs  eoQildsnble  InSiuBaB  ao  tha  diraa- 
WB  <f  tk*  as  till.  WbsD  an  arah  was  oearl;  at  rifht  anglaa 
la  tk*  Miffiatlfi  maridiaD,  tha  notiDD  at  tha  needla  waa  towards 
" ■     ~" ' — ■' illg>aatarwhs*oDaas- 
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tnuni^  of  the  arah  bora  301°,  or  abont  SP°  to  Ua  wast  of  the 
magnalio  north,  that  la,  vhea  tha  aitremitT  of  tha  anh  ap- 
proaetaad  fism  tha  waat  towardi  the  msgnatia  north.  A  vaat- 
~'-  -Botion  alio  took  plaoa  vhen  the  aitremitj  of  an  anh  was  la 
raa  north,  or  abont  SB"  to  tha  ««t  of  tha  mignetto  aorth, 
ot  In  ao  rraat  a.  degrea  u  wben  ili  bearing  wu  aliout  801°. 
A  ooDtrary  elhat  was  prodaoed  wben  tba  aaoie  aod  o(  an  anh 
ariginaUd  to  tha  touthward  of  tba  magnetio  waaC,  vis.,  whan  It 
bora  th>m  2*^"  to  334°,  aad  of  oouras  whan  ita  oppoiits  aitiem- 
Ity  approaohad  nearar  to  the  magnetia  oorth.  Id  Ibua  aaiei 
"--  -lotion  of  the  oaedia  wu  towards  tha  eaat.  In  ona  aasaoaly 
iplaCa  aroh  vaa  formad  in  tba  magnalia  maridian,  Id  another 
the  Ixnai  ibot  up  from  tha  magnalia  nortb  to  iba  lenith;  and  la 
both  ttaaMoaMB  the  naadi*  morad  towarda  the  weat. 

"  Tha  naadla  wu  moit  diitnrbad  on  Fabruary  I3tb,  p.if.,  at  a 
tlniB  wbaa  the  anrora  wu  moit  diatinotly  aeea  paaiiog  batwean 
a  itratum  of  olondi  and  the  aarth,  or  at  leut  illumlnatiag  tha 
faoe  of  tba  olonda  oppoaad  to  tba  obasrTBr.  Thla  and  aavatal 
other  appearanoaa  induaad  ma  to  infar  that  the  diataooa  of  the 
aurora  from  tba  aartb  varied  on  diifaraiit  nigbta,  and  prodased 
a  proportionate  eSaat  on  tba  needla.  Wben  the  llgbt  ihona 
throngb  a  dansa  baij  atmnaphere,  when  tbsta  waa  a  faalo  round 
tba  moon,  or  when  a  imall  anew  waa  Calling,  the  dliturbanoa 
wai  ganerally  aonsidarable ;  aod  on  eartaia  baij,  aloudy  nights 
tha  nsadlafreqaaDtly  dariatad  in  a  ooaalderabla  degrea,  altbongh 
tha  aurora  waa  not  riaible  al  tba  tims.  Our  obMrratlani  do  not 
ansbla  oa  to  daolda  whatber  tbia  ought  to  be  attributed  to  an 
aurora  eonoaalad  by  a  eioud  or  baie,  or  antiml;  to  tha  state  of 
tha  atmosphere.  Blmilar  deviationa  ha>e  beau  abaarv ed  in  tha 
daj-tima,  both  <d  a  elaar  and  oloudy  atate  of  the  Ay,  but  more 
heqnaatl;  in  the  latter  eaaa.  Ad  aurora  aomatimea  apprDaebed 
tha  sanith  witbont  producing  any  ohange  in  the  poaition  of  the 
■aedle,  ai  waa  mora  generaU;  the  aaie ;  whilat  at  other  timaa  a 
ooniiderable  alteration  took  plaoa  although  the  beama  or  anhaa 
did  not  oome  near  the  Hnitb.  Tba  aurora  waa  tiequentlj  aeau 
without  producing  any  peraaptible  effect  on  tba  ueadla.   At  aaoh 

or  deoH  jen^ib  Kgbl,  with  little  or  do  Internal  motion.  Tha 
diatarbanoa  in  tha  needle  was  not  always  proportionate  to  tha 
agitation  of  theaurora,  but  it  waa  alwaji  gisatar  when  the  qolok 
motion  and  vlrld  light  were  obierred  to  take  plaoa  In  ahaay 
atmaaphare.  In  ■  few  iDitaDoea  the  motion  of  the  needle  waa 
obtarred  to  oommenoa  at  tha  inatant  a  beam  darted  upwards 
tnm  the  horiion  j  and  Ita  former  position  was  more  qalokly  or 
■lowly  cegahiad  aecordlug  to  eireuinatanaaa.  If  an  arah  was 
formad  immediately  aflarwarda,  having  Ita  extremities  plaaed 
on  oppoaite  eidst  of  the  magnetia  north  and  sooth  to  the  nmat 
one,  the  return  of  the  needle  waa  more  speedy,  and  It  generally 
waut  beyond  tha  point  fh>m  whence  it  ftrat  ataitcd." 

Speaking  of  the  aurora  of  May  13, 1809,  H.  Lament  of 
Munich  says  {Ompia  BtmdvM,  IzviiL  1201)— 

"  I.  Dnring  40  yeaia  I  hava  only  lean  aoTen  or  ^ht  anrone 
at  Hnniah,  and  thli  amall  nnmber  is  IniulBoient  for  a  study  of 
tha  sharaotars  of  the  phanDmenon. 

"2.  Aurora,  whether  rlrible  at  Hunleh  or  not,  an  alvan 
aooompanied  by  magnetic  perturbationa. 

"  3.  In  tba  partnrbatlana  of  declination  whloh  I  hava  obsarvsd 
for  SS  years,  I  have  been  unable  to  reoognlie  any  general  law. 

"4.  The  perturbationa  ot  horiionlal  intenaity  oommaDee  In 
general  by  an  Inoreasa  of  that  foroe,  and  Bniih  always  bj  a  . 
dimluntlon,  whiob  lasts  (or  two  or  three  daya. 

"  t.  tn  all  pertnrbatloDi  than  ia  a  coatbiiU  raJalKnt  balweni 
ehaugaa  of  inalinalion  and  tha  limnltaneooi  ohann*  of  hori- 
sontal  Intenaity,  anob  that  an  angmentalion  of  uitaDilty  of 
jjin  eairaspoDds  to  a  dlmlnntion  of  Inolination  of  S°-38  (Ibl 

"  t.  In  telagr^iUo  wiraa  wa  aannot  obatrve  the  ailatasoa  of 
a  constant  tarrastrlal  anrrenl,  atnoa  the  oondnatlvlty  of  tha  soil 
ia  iutlnltaly  greater  than  that  of  tha  lalegnpbio  wire,  and  it  ia 
only  miifaa  ekaiiftt  that  maniftat  thamsalvaa.  In  oonseqnanaa, 
during  magnetia  psrtnrbatlons  In  tha  galiranometer  of  a  tala- 
grapbia  wire,  we  only  sea  Irregular  deleotlona  to  right  or  ief^ 
aDoaaeding  each  other  at  intarvals  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  In  IBfiO  aod  18S1  wa  made  aleetrla^  obtarvaUons  ftem  hoar 
to  bonr,  fMm  T  a.h.  to  t  r.w.,  irithont  being  able  to  it»  any 
aonneotion  between  the  atmospharie  aleetrialty  aod  the  magnetia 
perturbationa.  Later  T  abandoned  tbcea  obaervaUoBa,  bnaosa 
[he  indioationi  of  the  eleotromatars  dspeodsd  too  mnoh  on  laeal 


the  intensity  of  the  total  force,  aitd  the  ratio  noted  abon 
is  almost  exactly  that  which  would  be  prodaoed  by  a 
ciiange  in  the  inclination  alone ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  actual  horisontal  foroe,  independent  of  the  inclination, 
was  subject  to  comparatively  little  vatiatiou.  This  fat  nol 
improbable,  since  varistions  in  the  horisontal  force  conld 
correspond  only  to  eleebo-magnetio  easterly  or  wsaterly 
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most  freqaent  in  auroral  displays. 

To  give  Boiue  idea  of  the  extent  of  magnetic  pertorba- 
tioon,  we  may  mention  that  during;  Che  aurora  of  13th  Mar, 
]Sfl9,  the  declination  at  Greeawidi  varied  1°  25',  while  the 
vertical  force  eiperieDced  four  succeaaive  maxima,  and  the 
greatest  oscillation  amolmted  to  004  of  ila  total  mean 
value.  The  horizontal  force  at  the  same  time  only  varied 
0*014  of  its  mean  value.  During  the  aurora  of  the  15th 
April  of  the  same  jear  the  declination  at  8tan/hnrst  varied 
2°  23'  14"  in  nine  minutes. 

The  electric  cnrrents  produced  at  such  lim«a  in  telfgraph 
wires,  though  transient,  are  often  very  powerfiil.  Ixiomig 
tSiU.  Jonr^  vol.  xxxii.)  mentions  casea  where  wirea  had  been 
^nited^  brilliant  flashes  produced,  and  oombuitible  mate- 
rials kindled  bv  their  discharge.  It  often  hntpens  that  the 
OTdinary  signAi  are  completolj  interruptea  during  their 


In  addition  to  the  n 


^^^^^^  auroral  phenotnena  and  those  of  electric  dis- 
oT  aurora,  charges  in  rarefied  gases  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  we  have  seen  that  auroral  displays 
are  accompanied  by  marked  disturbances  both  in  the  direo- 
lion  and  force  of  terreetrial  ma^etism.  This  fact  is  in 
itself  almost  proof  of  their  electrical  character,  and,  taken 
in  coi^unctiun  with  the  strong  "  earth-correnta  which  are 
at  such  limes  produced  in  lines  of  tel^raph,  and  with  the 
maaifeet  polanution  of  the  arches  and  rays  with  r^;ard  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  may  be  considered  as  conclusive 
that  the  aurora  is  some  sort  of  electric  discharge.  There 
are  still  some  points  with  n^jard  to  the  origin  of  this  elec- 
tricity which  are  nnexplMnM,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
tiie  magnetic  disturbance  causes  the  electrical  phenomena, 
or  vict  vend.  It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Plucker  that 
when  an  electric  discharge  takes  place  through  rarefied  gaa 
in  the  field  of  a  magnet,  it  is  concenlrsled  ia  ihe  magnetic 
curves,  which  are  the  only  paths  in  which  it  can  move 
without  being  distorbed  bv  the  magnet.  This  is  well 
shown  in  De  la  Rivers  well-known  experiment,  in  which 
an  electro-magnet  is  enclosed  in  an  electric  ^.  As  soon 
as  the  magnet  is  set  in  action,  the  dischane,  which  had 
before  filled  the  sgg,  is  concentrated  into  a  <^ned  band  of 
light,  which  rotates  steadily  round  the  magnet,^the  direc- 
tion of  its  rotation  being  changed  by  revetsal  either  of  the 
current  or  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  aurora  is  an  electric  discharge  passing  from  one 
magnedc  pole  to  the  other,  and  following  the  terrestrial 
magnetic  curves,  we  shall  find  that  the  theoiv  agrees  with 
observed  &cts  even  in  its  lesser  details.  In  Ibese  latitudes 
the  magnetic  curves  are  sensibly  straight  and  parallel,  and 
are  incTined  8.E.  at  an  angle  of  about  70°  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and,  by  the  well-known  laws  of  perspective,  will 
appear  to  convei^  towards  this  point,  as,  in  fact,  the 
auroral  streameia  do.  The  streamers  shonld  move  trom 
east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east,  according  as  the  discharge 
k  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  vertd,  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
b  constant  motion.  Professor  Loomis  {SUL  Jour,  of  Se., 
xxxiv.  46)  gives  a  catalc^e  of  forty-six  cases  of  such 
movemeat,  of  wliich  thirty-one  were  from  E.  to  W.  and 
only  fifteen  in  the  opposite  direction :  and  as  part  of  these 
apparent  motions  are  due  to  a  real  motion  from  N.  to  S.,  he 
concludes  that  the  actual  motion  of  the  streamers  is  from 
aboat  N.N.E.  to  B.S.W.  This  would  make  the  north  polt 
the  nwitive  electrode,  which  ia  most  likely  usually  the 
case.  Prof  Loomis  has  shown  that  during  auroral  displays 
electrical  currents  traverse  the  earth's  surface  in  the  same 

eneral  direction,  though  subject  to  great  variation  in 
lensity  and  even  to  reversal.  Waves  of  magnetic  dis- 
turbance are  also  propagated  in  the  same  direction  (ibid., 
xxxii.  318). 

With  r^ard  to  the  atches  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
geneiaUy  circles  concentric  to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  are  atult^us  to  the  striK  oilen 
teen  in  discharges  in  rarefied  gases.  Gaasiot,  quoted  by  B. 
V.  Marsh  [SiU.  Jour.,  jaxi.  316,  and  Raj/.  Soe.  Fnx.,  vol,  x. 
Nos.  33  and  39),  describee  an  experiment  with  his  great 
Groves  battery  of  400  cells,  in  which  the  exhausted 
receiver  was  placed  between  the  poles  of  the  large  electro- 
magnet of  the  Royal  Institution: — "On  now  exciting  the 
magnet  with  a  battery  of  ten  cells,  effulgent  strata  were 
drawn  oat  from  the  positive  pole,  and  passed  along  the 
vadat  or  npper  sorbbe  of  the  reoeiTer  acoording  to  the 


direction  of  the  current.  On  making  the  circuit  of  lb* 
lagnet  and  breaking  it  immediately,  the  Inminons  strata 
labed  from  the  poaitive,  and  then  retreated,  cloud  fbllowiiw 
cloud  with  a  deliberate,  motion,  and  appearing  as  if  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  positive  electrode."  This,  as  Mr.  Haish 
remarks,  bears  a  very  considersble  resemblance  to  the 
conduct  of  the  auroral  arches,  which  almost  invariaUr 
drill  slowly  southward ;  and  we  cannot  do  bMter  (ban  aam 
up  his  theory  in  his  own  words:— "The  forgoing  con- 
aerations  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  the  aurora  i» 
essentially  an  electrio  discharge  between  the  magnetic  pole* 
of  the  eulh  leaving  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nortii 
magnetic  pole  in  the  form  of  clouds  of  electrified  matter, 
which  fiost  southward  tbroogh  the  atmosphere  at  a  beigfat 
of  40  miles  or  more  from  the  earth,  sometimes  to  a  diataiMM' 
of  more  than  30°  from  the  pole;  that  whilst  thej  are 
thns  moving  forward,  with  a  oomparatively  slow  and  ftesdy 
remaining  almost  staticmiuy  tar 
from  time  to 

direction,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  magnetic  carves  c<. 
ing  to  the  points  from  which  they  originate;  that  tbcM- 
curves,  ascending  to  a  great  height  beyond  (he  atmosf^en, 
then  bending  more  and  more  southward  and  downmtd 
until  they  finally  reach  corresponding  points  in  the  southera 
magnetic  hemisphere,  are  the  pathways  by  which  the- 
electric  currents  pass  to  their  destination ;  and  that  far 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  earth  these  curves  are  thns- 
'  traced  through  space  and  illuminated  with  bright  electric 
light;'  and  further,  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  alao 
causes  these  luminous  currents  and  the  electrified  matter 
Gompoeing  the  arch  to  revolve  round  the  magnetic  f€A«  of 
the  earth,  giving  them  the  motion  from  east  to  west,  or 
from  west  to  east,  which  the  components  of  the  arch  ai* 
observed  to  have. 

The  [>riucipal  difficulties  and  deficiencies  of  this  hypoth- 
esis, which  was  Gisl  suggested  by  De  la  Rive,  are  Chat  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  an 
electrical  discharge,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  nnderatand 
how  an  electric  current  can  traverse  vast  spaces  of  the- 
almost  perfect  vacuum  which  must  exist  at  the  distance 
from  the  earth  (many  hundreds  of  mites)  which  is  attained 
by  the  magnetic  curves,  sinci^  in  the  b^  vacuums  o[  oar 
Sprengel  pumps,  discharge  will  not  take  place  even  across 
the  interval  of  a  few  centimetres.  It  is  no^  however, 
certain  that  stellar  space  is  an  insulator,  and  it  is  uosiUe, 
moreover,  that  the  auroral  cumails  do  not  follow  the 
magnetic  curves  through  their  whole  course,  since  electric 
dischaive  is  always  in  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  this 
is  modified  not  only  by  the  magnetic  forces,  but  by 
atmospheric  density,  and  it  is  paesible  that  on  alJaining  a 
height  the  current  may  proceed  horizontally  on  k 
It  need  create  no  surprise  that 


by  the  large  surface  over  which  it  is  spread  at  great  heights, 
but  because  this  part  of  its  course  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  sight,  while  in  higher  latitudes  we  look  at  the 
streamers  almost  "  end-oct'^and  thus  have  beibre  our  eyea 
a  very  great  depth  of  luminous  gases.  It  is  common 
enough,  loo,  in  discharges  in  rarefied  gases  to  see  the  two 
poles  surrounded  by  luminous  aarn,  while  Uic  intermediate 
space  is  almost  or  quite  dark,  or  consists  of  luminoua  di^ca 
or  slriK  separated  by  dark  spaces.  It  seems  pralMble  that 
this  "glow"  dischuge  in  rarefied  gaJes  is  really  a  sort 
of  electrical  convection,  which  is  propagated  oompaiuively 
slowly,  and  from  paitide  to  particle ;  and  that  the  strut  are 
surfaces  at  which  the  difierence  of  potential  of  the  moving 
molecules  is  so  great  as  to  cause  discharge  between  tiiem, 
while  in  the  intermediate  dark  spaces  the  electric  force  is 
carried  mechanically  and  silently  by  the  narticles  moving 
in  r^ular  currents  under  the  repuMve  and  attractive  forces 
of  electrification.  On  this  hypothesis  the  auroral  discharge 
becomes  comprehensible,  since  we  have  only  to  auppose  that 
the  electricity  is  carried  mechanically,  as  it  were,  through 
the  vacuous  spaces,  wluch,  if  they  contain  no  matter 
to  conduct  electricity,  can  contain  none  to  impode  the 
motion  of  the  molecules.  It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means 
that  the  bright  rays  indicate  acbial  currents.    The/ 
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ncanm  tube  i*  brought  within  the  fidd  of  a  powerfal 
oagneL  the  ma^elic  corves  are  illaminated  bajond  the 
wedrodei  between  which  the  discharge  U  taking  place  as 
nrO  u  within  the  path  of  the  current ;' and  also  that  thia 
illnmiiiatioti  ia  cauwd  by  moving  particles  of  matter,  sioce 
b  deflected  »  balanced  plate  of  laic  on  which  it  was  caused 
to  impnge.  It  hai  also  been  shown  that  in  electrical 
diadiargts  in  air  at  ordinary  pressures,  while  the  Bpark 
itself  was  nnafiected  by  the  magnet,  it  was  Barmunded  by 
a  ImniooiN  cloud  or  aura,  wnich  was  drawn  into  the 
magnslic  currea,  and  which  might  also  be  separated  from 
the  ipatk  by  blowing  upon  it  It  la  evident,  therefore,. 
that  any  mechanical  brce  may  separate  the  luminous 
partidea  from  the  electric  discharge  which  produces  them. 
With  remrd  to  the  geographical  distribuliou 
£f^2j:    of  auror*,  Trof.  Loomis  (ffla.  Jour.. 
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freqaencT,  and  in  Petermann's  Mia}ieU\aigea  for 
October,  1874,  Prot  Frlti  has  giTcn  a  chart  embodying 
the  rcsuls  of  his  extensive  researches  on  the  same  sub- 
jeet.  H>:  finds,  like  Prof.  Loomis,  that  the  frequency  of 
mnroral  itisplBj  does  not  continue  to  increase  to  the  pole, 
bat  RadieE  a  maximum  in  a  lone  which,  for  the  northern 
bemispbere.  passes  through  the  Faroe  Islands,  reaches 
its  nnwl  southern  point,  tSoat  57°,  nearly  south  of  Green- 
land, passes  over  Naiu  on  the  Labrador  coast,  then 
tends  northwards,  across  Hudson's  Bay  (80°  N.  lat.),  and 
Ihnragh  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  leaves  the  American  con- 
ttwnt  slightly  south  of  Point  Barrow.  It  then  skirts  the 
Drathem  coast  of  Asia,  reaching  its  most  northerly  point, 
about  76°  N.,  near  Cape  Tiumyr,  passint;  through  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  skirting  the  N.W.  cosat  of 
Borwav.  Not  only  are  aurorsl  displays  less  frequent  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland  than  further  south,  but  it  is  found 
that  while  south  of  this  loue  aurone  appear  usuallj  to  the 
■oith  of  the  observer,  north  of  it  they  are  generally  to  the 
south,  and  within  it,  north  or  south  IndifTerently.  South  of 
this  lie  other  zones  approximately  parallel  to  it,  and  of 
■constantly  diminishing  frequency.  That  in  which  the 
aTenge  yearly  number  of  aurone  is  100  passes  through  the 
Drontheim,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides,  and  reaches 
(he  American  coast  just  north  of  Newfoundland.    South 


£;  while  at  Gibraltar  the  average  is  about  1  in  ten  years. 

Theae  cnrvea,  which  Prof.  Frita  calls  aoduumm,  are 
•Marly  ootmal  to  the  magnetic  meridians,  and  bear  a  close 
telatioa  to  the  carves  of  equal  magnetic  indination,  esped- 


allj[  with  those  laid  down  by  Hansteen  in  1730,  while  thi^ 
noticeably  diverge  in  some  places  from  those  of  Sabioe  of 
1840.  They  also  approximate  to  the  isobaric  curves  of 
Schonw,  and  Prof.  Fnts  remarks  that  the  curres  of  greater 
frequency  tend  towards  the  region  of  lowest  atmospherie 
pressure.  It  is  not  unlibelv  that  |hece  may  be  such  a  con- 
nection, since  Prof.  Airy  has  shown  a  relation  between 
barometric  and  magnetic  disturbances. 

It  wilt   be  noticed  that,   eastward   from  England,  the 


Fritz  points  out  that  they  b^r  some  relation  to  the  limit 
of  perpetual  ice,  tending  most  southward  where,  as  in 
North  America,  the  ice  limit  comes  furthest  south.  He 
also  endeavors  to  establish  some  connection  between  the 
periods  of  maximum  of  aurone  and  those  of  the  formation 
of  ice,  and  considers  ice  as  one  of  the  most  important  local 
causes  which  influence  their  distribution.  He  quotes  a 
curious  fact  mentioned  by  several  Arctic  voyagers,  that 

sight,  and  usually  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  water  than 
of  the  magnetic  north.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the  water  of  the  Arctic  regions 
is  always  warmer  than  the  ice  fields,  and  must  cause  up- 
ward currents  of  danip  ur.  For  tlie  southern  hemisphere 
there  are  not  yet  sumcient  observations  to  make  any  de- . 
termination  of^ geographical  distribution. 

With  r«srd  to  distribution  in  lime  Loomis   „,     .. 
and  Fritz  and  Wolf  have  shown  that  there  are   JJIfn  In 
periodical  maxima  about  every  ten  or  eleven   Uiae. 
years,  and   that  tliese  maxima  coindde   both 
with  those  of  sun  spots,  and  of  magnetic  diiturbance.    The 
■      nd  r  ■"    '  ■ 


following  are  Fritz  and  Wolf's 
Ban  Spols.      Aurant. 
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Son  Spots. 
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The  annexed  chart  from  Prof  Loomis's  paper  {SiiL 
Jmr.,  April,  1S73)  shows,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the 
correspondence  of  anrorn,  magnetic  variation,  and  sun- 
spot  area  since  1776.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may 
also  be  changes  of  longer  period  which  our  observations 
are  y«  insnfficient  to  determine. 


Diagram  ■howlog  CorrMpoadeoce  of  Aororis,  Uagaetio  Variation,  and  Sao  Spots. 

It  has  &eqnently  been  slated  that  the  aurora  I  ruary  brilliant  aurorte  oocurred  in  1750  and  1869,  and  on 

^S^^   Tetnmed   periodically  on  certain  days  in  the    the  4th  in  1869,  1870.  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874;  on  tha 

nme  manner  as  meteors.    On  the  3d  of  Feb-  I  13th  Fehruarj  in  1575,  1821,  1822,  18S5,  and  1867 ;  on  tha 
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eth  Mwoh  In  1718,  1777,  1S43,  1867,  md  1888;  on  the 
«th  September  iu  1776,  1827,  1S8S,  1866,  1868,  1872,  uid 
OD  Ihe  29th  in  1828,  18K),  1861,  1862,  1870,  and  1872. 
This  concludoo,  however,  is  not  ■apporied  bf  sjiieOMtie 
invettigUion.  A  aHuidemble  oUalogne  of  uirona  waa 
divided  into  deoenni&l  periodi,  mud  it  was  found  that  the 
■n.-rim.  of  ooa  psiiod  ludr  oouKuded  with  those  of  others, 
■nd  tbtU  the  Isi^r  the  number  of  yean  taken  into  aocouut 
the  less  prominent  the  raaziout  appeared, — evident  proof 
that  they  were  only  accidental.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
if  onlj  prominent  aurone  had  been  considered,  more  peri- 
odicily  might  have  been  found,  or  that  the  periodicity  is 
oonstant  for  very  short  periods  only. 

Altboogh  DO  daily  periodicity  can  lie  affirmed,  there  are 
two  well-marked  annoal  maxima  in  March  and  October, 
of  which  the  latter  i*  the  grater,  and  two  minima— the 
greater  in  June  and  Ihe  lees  in  January.  In  this  respect 
Uie  aurora  dlBers  from  the  sporadic  meteon,  which  have  a 
maiimum  in  autumn  and  a  mlnimam  in  spring.  It  also 
difien  from  meleora  in  the  houni  of  its  appearsace,  the 
former  being  meet  Arequent  before  and  the  latter  after 
midnight* 

^^  Although  the  electric  hypothesis  is  the  one 

BTpotb^       generally  accepted  by  scientific  men,  it  is  only 

nb:  uir  to  ulude  to  one  that  has  been  recently  pro- 

.  posed  independMitly  by  Dr.  Zehfua  ( Plaitikdiaehe 

IKeorif,  Adelman,  Frankibrt)  and  by  H.  J.  H.  Oraneman 


by  clouds  of  ferruginous  meteoric  dust,  which  is  ignited  b; 
friction  with  the  atni08pher&  Groneman  has  shown  that 
these  might  be  arranged  along  the  maguetic  curves  by 
Bdinn  of  the  earth's  mimetic  force  daring  their  descent, 
and  that  their  induence  might  produce  the  otiserved  mag- 
netic distorbaoceB.  The  arches  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  effects  of  pccepective  on  columns  suddenly  termiooted 
at  a  uniform  height  by  increase  of  atmospheric  density, 
while  the  correspondences  with  iron  liuee  m  its  spectrum 
are  sufficiently  close  to  favor  the  idea.  Ferruginous  parti- 
dee  have  been  fonnd  in  the  dost  of  the  Polar  r^ons  (E. 
A.  Nordenskiold,  Att.  NaiA.,  1874,  5  1&4),  but  whether 
they  are  derived  from  stellar  space  or  from  volonic  erup- 
tion  is  uncertain.  The  yearly  and  elevHi-j^early  periodicity 
of  aurorn  tends  to  support  Ihe  theory,  but  it  is  a  formidable 
difficulty  that,  while  shooting  stars  are  more  frequent  in 
the  luomingj  or  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  is  directed 
forwarda  in  Its  orbit,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  aurora. 
Oroneman  meets  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  in  the 
fini  case  the  velocity  may  be  too  great  to  allow  of  arrange- 
ment by  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  and  that,  consequently, 
only  diffiued  light  can  be  produced.  He  accounts  for  tts 
nntrequency  in  equatorial  regions  by  the  weakness  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force,  and  the  fact  that,  when  it  does  occur, 
the  columns  must  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface.  With- 
out pronouncing  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  fumisbee  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 

Shenomenon,  although  we  have  no  evidence  that  meteoric 
ust,  even  if  it  exists,  would  produce  the  observed  spectrum, 
and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  iron  coincidences 
are  of  little  weight. 

Although  we  must  confess  that  the  causes  of  the  aurora 
are  very  imperfectly  explained,  we  may  hope  that  the  rapid 
progren  which  the  last  few  yean  have  witnessed  in  bring- 
ing terrestrial  magnetism  under  the  domain  of  cosmic«l 
laws  may  soon  tie  extended  to  the  aurora,  and  that  we 
■hall  see  in  it  fresh  evidence  that  the  same  forces  which 
cause  hurricanes  in  the  solar  atmosphere  thrill  sympa* 
thelicalty  to  the  furthest  jdanels  of  our  system  in  waves, 
not  only  of  light  and  hfat,  but  of  magnetism  and  elec- 

nhiin^  "^^  fallowing  li  a  Hat  of  the  moit  important  pa- 

nabT  P*"!  Irsatiws,  and  worki  on  this  tubjoot :— ficrjin 

'  iitn.  1710,  i.  131;  Hallsy,  Phil.  Tram.  ITIS,  ITltl, 

ixix.  4Dt,  III.  6Si;  Hums,  Phil.  Tram.  iii.  tlOT;  Lanj- 
worth,  Haxham,  Hallet,  ind  Calleodrinl,  Phil.  Tram,  xiilv. 
ISZ,  ISO;  H^rau,  TraiU  d*  CAarori:  Bortale,  1733,  I7M  ; 
Weidlsr,  Di  Aurora  Boreali,  ito ;  W^rgtotio.  Pliil.  Tram.  ITS], 
p.  lis,  1TG2,  p.  160,  ins,  p.  S6  i  Bargmann,  Sehu.  Abk.,  100, 
»1  i  Wiedebnrg,  Uebtr  dU  IfonUickttr,  Stu,  Jana,  1771 ; 
Enssoh,  UiUtriuekuHg  dtt  JfordlickU,  Sro,  t^lDgoc,  1773 ;  Van 
SwbidBD,  SetiHil  da  JftnovH,  Hans,  17B4;  Cavalla,  Pkil. 
IVaiu.  1781,  p.  339;  Wilka.  "  Ton  dan  If  snsitan  BTmmngan 
4m  ITordlieht*,"  Sekietdiitha  Mm.,  Sro,  Wismar,  1733;  Bay, 
Wellaaton,  Hntabiuion,  Fnwklin,  PigotI,  and  Cavondiil^  mi. 


Tram.  1700,  pp.  M,  47.  lOt ;  Daltan'i  MtlMivtagieal  Cimnm, 
liom,  1703,  pp.  M,  1S3;  Chiminollo,  "On  »  Lsninou  Anb," 
Soc.  Hal.,  vii.  133  j  t^cnmu,  -  BLeotrloal  and  tUfoelM  Rda. 
tioDS,"  Sill.  Janr.  Zd  aar.,  xxxii  324,  xxiiv.  34,  8«t.,  1871, 
on  "  Catalogue,  Oeog.  dial.,  Sun  Bpots,"  Ae.,  ibid.,  U  iar.  t. 
Hi,  to.;  B.  V.  JiUnb,"B[eeCrioal  Theory,"  ibid.,  U  ht, 
xixt.  311;  Oattingon  and  Vogel  on  "  Spaotrom,"  Anrj.  ^ivl, 
BiUL  3Si,  it) ;  Qalta  and  Sirka  on  "Crown,"  i&i<^,  sxlii.  lU, 
oilli.  113 ;  SUbermaoD,  C™pii,  Rndm,  lirlii.  IIHO,  1121, 
1140.  1134;  Pror.  Frits,  "Goog.  Diatrib.,"  PocrwuVt  Mia^ 
Dit.,lB74;  Zehfuu,  Pkyiitaiitht  ncoria,  Adelman,  Fnikfort^ 
Balfonr  Stewart,  Phil.  Mag.  4th  ssr.,  iilji.  SO;  A.  S.  DiTii, 
ibid.,  xl.  33;  C.  Piaiii  Smyth,  Bd.  Au.  ObtnaluHH,  liii.  IL 
85,  Pkil.  Mag.,  4lta  »r.,  illl.,  Jan.,  167S ;  A.  S.  HarMhal.  NaL, 
i<i.  S;  Sir  V.  R.  QroTe  and  J.  R.  Capron,  ibid.,  IS:  Vebk, 
Qlaiabar,  *«. ;  "  Daylight  Anrone,"  ibid.,  104,  128, 148,  Sl«,  ii. 
ZOO,  Ae.;Haia,  "Auraraiat  Ma[bonma,"<ftiiI.,  iv.  213;  Prof  C. 
A.  Yonng,  ibid.,  ir.  343  ;  Kirkwood,  "  Periodiaitj,"  ibuL,  iT. 
SOS;  H.  B.  Prootor,  ibid.,  Ui.  T,  S4«,  *s.;  P.  E.  Chaaa,  "Ob 
Auroras  and  Oravitating  Carrenti,"  ibid.,  iv.  407  ;  H.  A.  K«v- 
ton,  "Haigbt,"  Sill.  Jour.  2i  ter.  ixiix.  ISA,  371;  Auatrto, 
Pogg.  A%n.  ("  Jubelbaod")  aad  JVnI.,  i.  211;  J.  E.  Cifni^ 
"  Spootram,"  Pkil.  Mag.,  4th  ler.,  xDz.,  April,  1875. 
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AUSUNGlBiD,  or  ADBANQisit),  a  city  of  India,  in 
the  native  state  of  Haidaribtbl,  or  tlie  Nisim's  dominioiM, 
situated  in  19°  61'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  21'  E.  long.,  138  miles 


the  name  of  Ourka,  by  Malik  Ambar,  an  Abyssinu 
had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  great  inauen 
Subsequently  it  tiecame  the  capital  of  the  Ho^hnl  a 
quests  in  the  sooth  of  India.    Aurungielie  made  it  '*"■  ■ 


of  his  government  during  his  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Aunitut&b&d.  It  thus  grew  into 
the  principal  city  of  an  exietisive  provinoe  of  the  lai 


stretching  westwaid  to  the  sea,  and  compretiendiag 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  northern  division  of  the  preeidency  of  Bombay.  Auniug- 
ib&d  long  continued  to  be  tlie  capittd  of  the  succeaion  5 
potenlntee  bearing  the  modem  title  of  Niidra,  after  those- 
chicfa  became  indepMdent  of  Dehli.  They  abandoned  it 
subsequently,  and  transferred  their  capital  to  Haidarlbtd, 
when  the  town  at  once  began  to  decline.  It  is  now  greallv 
fallen  from  lis  ancient  grandeur.  The  city  is  but  hall- 
peopled,  and  is  half  in  rains,  presenting  everywheie  lb* 
melanclioly  appearances  of  desertion  and  decay.  The  pap- 
ulation is,  however,  still  considerable,  and  in  the  biiir, 
which  is  rery  extensive,  various  rich  commodities  particu- 
larly silks  and  shawls,  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  walls  of 
the  town  are  similar  in  their  construction  to  ihcaeor  all 
the  other  cities  in  this  quarter  of  India,  being  rather  low, 
with  round  towers. 


AURUNOZEBE,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  HMhnl 
emperors  of  Hindustan,  wsa  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jeltaiv 
and  was  bom  in  October,  1S18.  His  original  naau^ 
Mahomet,  was  changed  by  his  father,  with  whom  he  was 
a  favorite,  into  Aurungiebe,  meaning  ornament  of  the 
throne,  and  at  a  later  time  he  assumed  the  additional  title* 
of  Mohi-eddin,  reviver  of  religion,  and  Alani-«ir,  conqoerar 
of  the  world.  At  a  very  early  age.  and  tntonghoDt  hii 
whole  life,  he  manifested  profound  religions  feeling,  pethapa 
instilled  into  him  in  the  course  of  his  edncation  under  socoe 
of  the  strictest  Mahometan  doctom.  Ho  wia  employed, 
while  very  young,  in  some  of  his  father's  expeditions  into 
the  country  beyond  the  Indus,  ^ve  promise  of  considerable 
military  talents,  and  was  appointed  lo  the  command  trf'  ao 
army  directed  against  the  Usbeks.  In  this  campaign  ha 
was  not  completely  successful,  and  soon  after  was  tnUH- 
ferred  to  the  anny  engaged  in  the  Deccan.  Here  he 
guned  several  victories,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
&moua  general.  Meer  Jumla,  who  liad  deserted  froRi 
the  king  of  Qolconda,  he  seized  and  plundered  the  town 
of  HaidarAbfd,  which  belonged  to  tLat  monarch.  Bm 
fiilher's  express  orders  prevented  Aurungsebe  from  follow- 
ing up  this  success,  and,  not  long  after,  the  sudden  and 
alarming  illness  of  Shah  Jehan  tnmed  his  thoughts  in 
another  airection.  Of  Shah  Jehan's  four  sons,  the  ddeat, 
Dara,  a  brave  and  honorable  prince,  but  disliked  by  the 
Mussulmans  on  account  of  his  liberality  of  thought,  had 
a  natural  right  to  the  throne.  Aooordinglv,  on  the  illnCH 
of  his  father,  he  at  once  seimd  the  reins  of  goverameni 
and  established  himself  at  Dehli.  The  second  wcm,  Soqah, 
governor  of  Bengal,  a  diseolate  and  sensual  prince^  wm 
disaatiified,  and  raited  an  army  to  dispute  the  throae  witk 
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JJtt*.  Ae  kov  eje  of  AuruDgiebe  m»  in  thu  ooiyiino- 
toceofefootia  bvombl«  opfrntnoitj  formlizinghis  own 
•mbidocw  MJienieB.  His  reli^tHB  esercisw  and  lemperale 
hlirih  mve  him,  in  popaUr  eMimatioD,  b,  great  sapenoritT 
OTcr  hu  brothen,  bat  be  mta  too  policic  to  put  forward  hu 
cUims  openly.  He  made  OTertures  to  bis  joauger  brother 
liund,  gOTeinor  of  Giutemt,  representiag  th«t  neither  of 
tbeir  elder  brotheni  was  worthy  of  the  tingdoiu,  that  be 
himtelf  had  no  temporal  ambition,  and  desired  onlj  to 
place  a  fit  monarch  oa  tbe  throne,  and  then  to  devote 
biiuaelf  to  religiotu  exercia«s  and  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  He  therefore  proposed  to  unite  hia  lorcea  lo  thoae 
of  Murad,  who  would  thus  have  no  diSiculty  in  making 
Ijiintlf  master  of  the  empire  while  the  two  elder  brotheni 
were  dirided  bv  their  own  strife.  Murod  was  completelj 
deceiTed  bj  these  cnJty  representatioiu,  and  at  once 
■ccepled  the  ofier.  Their  united  armies  then  moved  north- 
ward. Meanwhile  Shah  Jehan  had  recovered,  and  though 
Dara  resigned  the  crown  he  had  Belied,  the  other  brothers 
profened  not  lo  believe  in  their  ftthet's  recovery,  and  still 
pnaaed  on.  Boojah  was  defeated  b;  Dam's  son,  but  tbe 
imperial  forces  under  Jesawunt  Singh  were  completely 
nialed  bj  the  united  armieB  of  Aunugiebe  and  Murad. 
Dan  in  person  took  the  field  against  his  brothers,  but  waa 
defeated  and  compelled  to  &j.  Auruogzebe  tlien,  b;  a 
clever  stroke  of  policy,  seiwd  the  pereon  of  his  lather,  and 
threw  him  into  confinement,  in  wlilcb  he  was  kept  for  tlie 
mnainini;  eixht  years  of  his  life.  Uurad  was  soou  removed 
by  aasaeBittation,  and  the  way  being  thus  cleared,  Auron^ 
Mbe,  with  affected  reluctance,  ascended  the  throne  in 
August^  1658.  He  <]uickl^  freed  himself  from  al!  other 
competitors  for  the  imperial  power.  Dara,  who  again  in- 
vaded Goienl,  was  defeated  and  closely  pursued,  and  was 
given  np  by  tbe  native  chief  with  whom  lie  had  taken  ref- 
uge. Ho  waa  brought  lo  Debli,  eihibited  (o  the  people, 
and  Basasainsted.  Soojah,  who  had  been  a  second  time  de- 
feated near  Allahabad,  was  attacked  by  the  imperial  forces 
under  Meer  Jumla  and  Mahomet,  Auningiebe^  eldest  son, 
•lio,  however,  deserted  and  joined  his  uncle.  Soojah  was 
defeated  and  fled  to  Atacan,  where  he  perished ;  Mahomet 
was  captured,  thrown  into  the  (brtreas  of  GivaJior,  and  died 
after  seven  jtai^  confinement.  No  similar  contest 
Inrbed  Anmngaebe's  long  reign  of  forty-«i  years,  which 
has  been  celebrated,  though  with  doubtliil  justice,  as  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  Hindustan.  The 
empire  certainly  was  wealthy  and  of  enormous  extent,  for 
dicR  were  successively  added  to  it  tbe  rich  kingdoms  of 
B^iapore  and  Oolconds,  and  the  barren  province  of  Assam, 
bat  it  was  internally  decaying,  and  ready  to  crumble  away 
before  the  fint  vigorous  assaulL  Two  causes  principally 
bad  tended  lo  weaken  the  Mogbul  power.  The  one  waa  the 
blrnse  bigotry  and  intolerant  policy  of  Aurungzebe,  which 
had  alienated  the  Hindus  and  roused  the  fierce  animoeiI~ 
of  the  haughty  RajpuU.  The  other  was  the  rise  and  rani 
growth  of  the  Bfahratta  power.  Under  tbeir  able  leade  , 
Sev^i,  these  daring  freebooters  plundered  in  every  direc- 
licai,  nor  could  alf  AurangiebeB  efforts  avail  to  subdue 
Ihem.  At  the  close  of  the  long  coalesls  between  them,  the 
Hoghnl  power  was  weaker,  tbe  Mahratta  stronger  iha 
fiisL  Still  the  personal  ability  and  influence  of  the  . 
peror  wera  sufficient  to  keep  bis  realms  intact  during  his 
own  life.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by  remorae,  by 
gloomy  fbreJmdiDgs,  and  hj  conUant  suspicion,  for  he  bad 
alwaya  beoi  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  svsl«m  of 
npionage,  and  only  then  ezperienoea  its  evil  euecta.  He 
died,  on  the  Slst  Febniaiy,  1707,  at  Ahmadnagar,  while 
engaced  on  ao  extensive  but  nnlbrtanate  expedition  against 
the  HahTBttaa. 

AUSCHWITZ,  or  OnnBcm,  a  town  in  Gal  icia^  Austria, 
«o  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Sola,  a  tributarr  of  (he  Wechsel, 
33  miles  WJB-W.  of  Cracow.  It  has  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  S800,  and  carries  on  a  trade  In  saU.  Previous  to 
the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1773,  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
dukedom,  which  had  been  united  by  Sigiamund  Augustus 
with  the  duchy  of  Zator  in  1664. 

AUSCULTATION  {atueaUart,  to  listen),  a  term  in 
medicine,  anilied  to  the  method  employed  by  physicians 
br  delerminloB,  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  condition  of 
esftajn  inlsmaTor^ans.  The  ancient  phyBidons  appear  to 
have  practised  a  kmd  of  ouscnltation,  oy  which  they  were 
aUe  lo  dOtct  the  presence  of  air  or  flnidg  in  the  cavities 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Still  no  general  application 
tt  ihb  method  of  investigation  wu  rcaoited  to,  or  wm 


indeed  possible,  till  the  advance  of  the  study  of  anatomf 
led  to  correct  ideas  ivg^rding  the  locality,  stnictur^  and 
of  the  various  organs  of  tne  body,  and  to  the  ailen- 
tions  produced  in  them  by  disease.  In  17S1  Aueubni^^er 
of  Vienna  introduced  the  art  of  percusdon  in  referenos 
are  especially  to  diseases  of  the  chest.  This  consisted 
tapping  with  the  finders  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  so  a» 
etfcit  sounds  by  which  the  comparative  rtsononoe  of  the- 
biacent  parts  or  organs  might  be  estimated.  Auenbru^ 
ser^s  method  attracted  but  little  attention,  till  Corvisari- 
in  1308,  demonstrated  its  great  practical  importance^ 
and  (hen  ils  employment  in  the  diagnosis  of  affectiona  of 
the  chest  soon  hecajne  general.  Percussion  was  originally 
practised  In  the  manner  atrave  mentioned  (tmnxdiiUs  psr- 
euuton),  but  subsequently  the  method  of  mediait  Mreua- 
non  was  introduced  by  Piorrr,  and  is  that  now  laigely 
adopted.  It  is  accomplished  by  placing  upon  the  spot  ta 
be  examined  some  solid  substance  named  a  pJexuncMr 
(stroko-measurer),  upon  which  the  percussion  strokes  are 
made  dther  with  the  fingeraorwithasmall  hammer  tipped 
with  india-rubber.  The  pleximeter  consists  of  a  thin  oval 
piece  of  ivory  ;  hot  one  or  more  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
applied  flat  upon  the  part  answer  equally  well,  and  this  is 
the  meihod  wbich  most  physicians  adopt.  Percussion  must 
be  rc^rded  as  a  necessary  part  of  auscultation,  particu- 
larly in  relation  lo  the  examination  of  the  chest:  for 
the  physician  who  has  made  himself  aoquainted  with  the 
normal  condition  of  that  pari  of  the  body  in  reference  to 
percussion  is  thus  able  to  recognise  by  iho  ear  alterations 
of  resonance  produced  by  disMse.  But  percussion  alone, 
however  important  in  diagnosis,  could  manifestly  convey 
only  limited  and  imperfect  informadon,  for  it  could  never 
indicate  the  nature  or  extent  of  functional  disturbance,  or 
distinguish  between  different  forms  of  diseaae,  even  in 
those  organs  which  it  had  proved  to  be  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  while  in  other  cases,  and  notably  in  many  affeo- 
tions  of  the  heart,  it  could  oflbid  no  assistance  whatever. 

In  1819  the  distinguished  French  physician,  Laennei^ 
introduced  the  method  of  auscultation  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope  [rn^Boi,  the  chest,  and  aamtu,  to  examine), 
with  which  his  name  stands  permanently  associated.  For 
some  time  previously,  physicians,  more  especially  in  (he 
hospitals  of  Paris,  had  tieen  ii    '      ■    '■      - 


sounds  might  be  better  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
some  solid  body  interposed  b^ween  his  ear  and  tfaft ' 
patient's  chesL  He  aocoidingly,  by  way  of  experiment. 
rolled  up  a  quire  of  paper  into  the  form  of  a  cybnder  and 
applied  it  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  when  be  found, 
as  lie  states,  that  he  was  able  lo  perceive  the  action  of  the- 
heart  more  distin::(ly  than  he  had  ever  lieen  able  lo  do  by 
the  immediate  application  of  hb  ear.  He  thence  inferred 
that  not  merely  the  heart's  sounds,  but  also  those  of  otiier 
organs  of  (he  chesty  might  be  brought  within  reach  of  th« 
ear  by  some  such  instrument,  and  lie,  therefor^  had  con- 
structed the  wooden  cylinder,  or  stethoscope,  which  bears 
his  name.  This  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood, 
nbout  12  inches  long,  with  a  narrow  perforation  from  end 
to  end,  the  ex(remi[y  for  applying  lo  the  chest  having  a 
movable  piece  of  conical  lorm  fitting  into  the  cylinder, 
which  was  withdrawn  by  the  physician  white  list^ing  lo 


large  and  heavy,  and  was  subsequentiy  modified  by  Piorry 
to  the  form  now  generally  used  of  a  thin  narrow  cylinder 
of  about  7  inches  long,  with  an  expansion  at  one  end  fbr 
applying  to  the  chest,  and  a  more  or  less  flattened  sur&oe 
at  the  oHier  fbr  the  ear  of  the  listener.  Having  aaeert^ed 
by  careful  observation  the  sounds  elidled  on  anscultation 
of  the  healthv  chest,  Laennee  studied  the  modifications  of 
these  as  proooced  bv  disease:  and  by  comparing  cases 
with  one  another,  and.  esperiallr  br  InveetlgaUiig  Uie  slat* 
of  the  affected  parts  after  deaih,  he  waa  able,  in  bis  cele- 
brated TraiU  dt  t  AiueaUatitm  midiaU,  to  lay  the  haadir 
tion  for  a  rational  sys(em  of  diagnods  of  the  great  claasea 
of  pulmonary  and  heart  complaints.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  the  casc^  as  Laennee  supposed,  that 
mtdiaie  atitaiitalum  by  the  stethoscope  is  superior  in  an 
acoustic  point  of  view  lo  immediale  awKtiltaiicn  by  Oim 
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nmlded  «ar.  On  the  contrary,  saunds  are  heard  loader  b^ 
the  ItUter  thau  by  the  former  rngthod.  NevertheleiB,  the 
BteUiMOope  poe9«i»e8  special  advaoIaKcs,  amoog  the  chief 
«f  wliii^  ITS  that  hj  lU  tue  particoinr  areas  emu  be  ez- 
antiiied  and  compared  with  greater  accurac<7;  that  it  can 
be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  chest,  and  that  It  can  be  used 
in  all  caws  where,  from  the  sex  or  the  bodily  condition  of 
the  patient,  the  direct  applicxlion  of  the  ear  ia  inadmisBible. 
On  the  other  hand,  immediate  auscultation  ii  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  eiaiuiaatioD  of  young  children,  who  are 
readily  frightened  by  the  sight,  and  Mill  more  by  the  preB- 
*are  upon  them,  of  the  atethoacope. 

The  whole  subject  of  auscultation  has  been  greatly 
elaborated  aince  the  time  of  Loennec,  and  while  some  of 
his  opinions  have  been  found  to  require  modification,  con- 
tinual inreetjgation  onlyaerves  more  clearly  to  demonstrate 
tiie  value  of  this  method  of  diagnosis,  and  to  elicit  freah 
and  more  accurate  reaolts  from  its  employment.  Although 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  obserred  in  auscultation,  yet 
the  beta  already  established  are  among  the  most  important 
acqnisitiona  in  the  vhole  domain  of  practical  medicine. 
The  nnmerous  diseases  afiecting  the  lungs  can  now  be 
recoiled  and  discriminated  from  each  other  with  a 
precision  which,  but  for  auscultation  and  the  alethoscope, 
would  have  been  altogether  unattainable,  a  point  which 
bears  most  intimately  upon  the  treatment  of  ihta  great  and 
common  class  of  ailments.  The  same  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  the  heart,  whose  varied  and  often  complex  forma 
of  disease  can,  by  auscultation,  be  identified  with  striking 
accuracy.  Bnt  m  addition  to  these  its  main  npes,  auscul- 
tation la  found  to  render  great  aaaistance  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  many  obacure,  internal  Bflections,  auch  as  aneurisms 
and  certain  diseaaes  of  the  cesopbagus  and  stomach.  To 
the  accoucheur  the  stethoscope  yields  valuable  aid  in  the 
detection  of  some  forms  of  uteri ne.tnmoro,  and  especially 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy, — the  auBcultatory  evidence 
afforded  at  a  particular  stage  by  the  sounds  of  the  fa>tal 
heart  being  by  far  the  most  reliable  of  the  many  signs  of 
that  condition.  (j.  o.  A.) 

AUS0NIU9,  Di!x:iKC3  MAOtnra,  a  Roman  poet  of  the 
4lh  century,  was  the  eon  of  an  eminent  physician,  and  bom 
at  Burdigala  [Sordeaia)  about  310  a.  d.  His  education 
was  conducted  with  unusual  care,  either  because  his  genins 
was  very  premising,  or  becanse  the  scheme  of  his  nativity, 
which  had  been  cast  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  wns 
found  to  promise  great  fame  and  advancement.  He  mide 
extraordinary  progress  in  classical  learning;  and,  after 
completing  his  studies  at  Toulouse,  he  practis^  for  a  time 
at  the  bar  in  his  native  place.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
became  a  teacher  of  grammar,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
promoted  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric.  In  this  office 
he  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  Gratlan,  the  Smperor  Valentinian's  son.  The 
rewanla  and  honors  conferrftl  on  him  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  prove  the  truth  of  Juvenal's  maxim 
— that  when  fortune  pleasee  she  can  raise  a  man  ^m  the 
humble  rank  of  rhetorician  to  the  dignity  of  consul.  He 
was  appointed  consul  by  the  Emperor  Oratian  in  the  year 
ST9,  after  having  filled  other  important  offit^ea;  for  besides 
the  dignity  of  quieslor,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
by  Valentmian,  he  was  made  pnefect  of  Latium,  of  Libya, 
and  of  Uaul,  after  that  prince's  death.  His  apeech,  re- 
turning thanks  to  Qmtion  on  his  promotion  to  the  conaul- 
•hlp,  ia  a  good  specimen  of  high-flown  rhetorical  flattei?. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  bat  he  was  alive  in 
3SS,  and  probably  survived  till  about  394.  From  ref- 
erences in  his  works  he  appear*  to  have  been  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 
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ADSPICIA.    See  Auoma. 

AUSSIO,  AnssTEMiD.  or  Labem,  a  town  of  AoAiia, 
Bohemia,  situated  in  a  mountainous  distrii^  at  the  i 
fluence  of  the  Bila  and  the  Elbe.  It  carries  on  a  li 
manuhcture  of  woollen  wares,  linen,  paper,  &c  Itsd 
ical  works  alone  give  employment  to  500  operatives, 
about  600  boats  are  annuall^  built  in  its  yards.  B«d 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  mineral -waters,  ai 
wood,  there  is  a  large  export  of  coal  from  the  neighbsril 
mines.  Aussig,  once  strongly  fortified,  was  destmysd  I 
the  Hussites  in  H2B,  burned  down  in  1583,  and  captm 
by  the  Swedes  in  1639.     Population,  10,933. 

AUSTEtf,  Ju<E,  one  of  the  moat  distinguUhed  w 
em  British  novelists,  was  bom  December  16,  1775,  " 
parsonage  of  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  of  which  pli 
fiither  was  for  many  years  rector.  Her  life  was  singula! 
tranquil  and  void  of  incident,  so  that  bnt  few  (seta  a 
known  concerning  her  from  which  an  idea  of  her  chanul 
can  be  formed.  She  was  tall  and  attractive  in  person,  i 
of  an  extremely  kind  and  gentle  disposition.  Under 
father's  care  she  received  a  sound  education,  though 
had  few  of  the  modem  aocomplishments.  She  had  i  fi 
acquaintance  with  English  literature,  her  favorite  au~' 
being  Kichardson,  Johnaon,  Cowper,  asct  Crabbe; 
knew  French  well  and  Italian  slightly,  had  some  tas 
music,  and  was  noted  for  her  skill  in  needlework, 
was  a  particular  bvorile  with  all  her  younger  relativ 
especially  on  account  of  her  wonderful 
porizing  long  and  circumstantial  narra 
early  age  she  seema  to  have  begun  to  exerciae  her  Iseui 
for  composition,  and  wrote  several  short  tales  and  fn 
ments  of  larger  works,  some  of  which  have  been  Ibui 
among  her  papers.  These  first  essays 
remarkably  pure  and  vigorous  style,  and  are  not  unvcrt] 
of  her  later  reputation.  In  1796  her  first  lar^  wol 
Fridt  and  Prauditx,  Was  begun  and  completed  in  abc 
ten  months;  Sense  and  SeTuibHiiy  and  Korikangtr  Abi 
were  written  aoon  afWr,  during  1707  and  1793.  Mu 
years  etaps^  before  these  works  were  published,  for  tl 
first  attempts  to  introduce  them  to  the  public  were  hadl 
received.  iVufe  and  Fr^adiet  was  summarily  rejected  i 
Mr.  Cadell ;  Northanger  Abbey  was  aold  for  £10  to  a  B«l 
publisher,  but  was  never  printed,  and,  many  years 
was  bought  back  bv  the  author.  From  1801  to  I(i05  d 
Austen  bmily  resided  in  Bath.  They  then  removed  i 
Southampton,  and  finally,  in  1809,  settled  at  Cbawta 
There  Mina  Austen,  who  for  some  years  had  written  nod 
Ing,  resumed  her  pen,  and  began  to  prepare  for  publicaiit 
her  early  novels.  Seme  and  Semiiililii  was  published  I 
lail.  Pride  and  PrejmKce  in  1313,  Jfant/iriil  Park  in  ISL 
Emma  in  ISlfi.  These  four  were  anonymous.  NortJiaiia 
Abbey  and  Perituuion  appeared  together  under  tu 
Austen's  name  in  1318,  af^r  her  death.     Esrly  in 

"  "  v;  "      - ,. " ,  'sif ' 

Chester,  whither  she  had  removed   for  change  of 
scenery.    She  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that 

Miu  Austen's  works  at  the  time  of  their  appeaiana 
were  on  the  whole  well  received,  and  brought  her  con«ideV 
able  reputation, — more,  indeed,  than  she  had  herself  anti- 
cipated ;  but  their  full  merits  were  not  then  so  general!] 
recognized  as  they  have  since  been.  The  novels  most  jjop- 
ular  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  class  of  which  Mm.  Bad* 
clitfe'a  Udnlpho,  Godwin's  St.  Lam  or  Caliii  Wiiliamt,  sod 
Lewis's  AToii^  are  the  best  known  repreaentativas.  Against 
thia  style  of  fiction  Miss  Austen  from  the  first  set  her  face; 
she  had  a  remarkably  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
ludicrous  aspect  of  these  thrilling  incidents,  mysteriani 
sitDBlions,  and  unnatural  characters,  presented  itself  very 
strongly  to  her  raind.  Northanmr  Abbes,  one  of  her 
earliest  productions,  is  a  clever  and  well-austained  parody 
on  romances  of  this  type.  She  did  not,  however,  confine 
herself  to  mere  nc^tive  criticism,  but  resolved  to  show 
that  the  interest  of  readers  could  be  roused  and  sustained 
by  a  story  absolutely  free  &om  the  whole  maeliinety  of 
romance  and  exaggerated  sentiment,  but  presenting  an 
accurately-drawn  picture  of  quiet,  iiatoral  life.  This  task 
she  accomplished  with  complete  ancceas ;  ahe  waa  the  %zA 
to  introduce  the  novel  of  domestic  life,  and  her  writings  an 
still  the  best  specimens  of  that  claaa  3f  fiction.    It  could 
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hiidlr  be  expected  that  uch  worki  wonid  ttecome  imrue- 
diiulr  popuMr;  the  chanMera,  the  motivei  of  ution,  and 
the  pni  ilaelf  were  loo  ordinary,  one  maj  say  loo  common- 
place, to  appeal  Btronglj  to  the  Bynipathies  of  the  general 
na»  of  readeia.  Her  colon  vere  not  sboirj  eaough  to 
urike  the  Tul|;ar  eye.  It  ia  probable,  indeed,  that  her 
idmirera  will  iways  be  few  in  number;  for  not  only  does 
it  require  a  Bomewhut  cultivated  taete  to  appreciate  ihe 
nre  uill  with  which  the  scanty  materials  of  her  tales  are 
haodled,  bnt  the  author's  ezperieace  of  life  was  so  limited 
that  ber  works  are  entirely  wanting  in  certain  elements — 
■uch  as  deptb  of  feeling  and  bre&dth  of  sympathy — which 
sie  indiapensable  before  a  work  of  fiction  can  exercise  any 
ronsiderable  influence  on  ihe  public  mind. 

The  framework  in  nearly  all  Miss  Austen's  novels  is  the 
nme,  taken  as  they  are  from  ordinary  English  middle-class 
life;  her  diancteis  are  in  no  way  disunguisbed  by  any 
itinarkable  qualiliea,  they  are  such  persons  as  one  would 
readily  expect  to  meet  in  every-day  bfe ;  the  plotisexceed- 
inglv  simple,  and  the  incidents,  never  rising  above  the  level 
of  the  most  common-place  occurrences,  Sow  naturally  from 
the  characters  of  [he  actors.  In  the  lianils  of  most  writers 
ipch  materials  would  infallibly  become  monotonous  and 
tiroome ;  but  from  any  danger  of  this  Miss  Austen  is  com- 
pletely freed  by  her  wonderful  power  of  exciting  interest 
in  the  "  involvements  and  feeliRgs  of  ordioaiy  life,"  and 
the  skill  with  which,  by  a  series  of  imperceptible  but 
efTective  touches,  she  discriminales  her  characters,  rounds 
them  0^  and  makes  them  stand  out  from  the  canvas  real 
and  livinff  peiwmages.  Her  gallery  of  portraits  is  certainly 
until,  and  the  same  character  appears  over  and  over  again, 
bal  each  fi^re  is  so  distinctly  drawn,  and  has  siuih  marked 
bdividoabty,  that  one  is  never  struck  with  a  sense  of 
repetition.  A  warm  admirer  of  her  works.  Archbishop 
Whately,  boa  compared  them  to  the  carefully-executed 
picturea  of  the  Dutch  school ;  perhaps  the  analogy  of 
miniature  painting,  suggested  by  the  author  herself,  ia  more 
happy  and  expressive. 

UisB  Austen's  life  has  been  written  by  her  nephew,  Bev. 
J.  Austen-Leigh  (1)J70,  2d  ed.,  1871],  who  has  also  pub- 
lished some  extracts  from  ber  paneis,  including  a  short 
lal«^  LaAi  Svtan,  written  in  the  fi)rm  of  letters:  a  frag- 
iDVDt  of  a  larger  work  called  3^  Walao/is  ;  the  first  dn^ 
or  a  chapter  in  iVmuuum  ;  and  the  beginning  of  a  novel, 
on  which  she  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

AUSTERLITZ,  a  smaU  town  of  Hornvia,  12  milm 
K.S.E.  of  Brunn,  conlaioing  a  magnificent  palace  belonging 
to  ihe  prince  of  Kaunitz-Bielberg,  and  a  beautiful  cburcb. 
It  has  been  r^idered  memorable  by  the  great  victory  oi>- 
buoed  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  2d  December,  1S05,  by  the 
French  nnder  Napoleon,  over  the  uoited  forces  of  Austria 
and  Buasia  Doder  their  emperors.     Population,  3450, 

AUSTIN,  Jomr,  one  of  the  abltst  EDglish  writera  on 
jurisprudence,  was  born  on  the  3d  March,  1790.  At  an 
(arlj  age  he  entered  the  army,  and  passed  five  yestfi  in 
military  service.  He  then  retired,  applied  himself  to  the 
Mudy  of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  ber  in  1814.  His 
poweia,  though  admirably  adapted  for  grasping  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  render 
him  succevful  in  legal  practice.  His  health,  too,  was 
delicate,  and  in  1S25  he  resigned  active  employment  at  the 
bar.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  newly-founded  London 
univeraity.  He  immediately  crossed  over  to  Germany  to 
prepare  Dimself  for  his  new  duties,  and  at  Bonn  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  German  Jurists. 
His  lectures  were  at  first  attended  by  a  number  aud  a  class 
of  students  quite  beyond  his  anticipations.  Among  his 
liearen  were  such  men  as  LoRJ  Bomilly,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
lod  J.  8.  Mill.  From  Hill's  notes  some  of  the  lectures 
wen  aflerwards  published,  and  he  has  given  an  admirable 
account  of  Aostin  in  bis  Diiuertatumt  (vol.  iii.).  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  steady  demand 
for  training  in  the  science  of  law,  which,  though  useful, 
was  not  of  immediate  utility  in  practice.  Under  these 
drcumatances  Austin,  who  was  almost  too  conscientious  in 
regard  to  bis  own  work,  thought  it  right  to  resign  the  choir 
hi  1S32.  An  attempt  to  institute  [eciares  at  the  Inner 
Temple  also  failed,  and,  as  hia  health  wss  delicate,  he 
retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
T«aia._  In  1837  he  aded  as  royal  commissioner  in  Malta, 
and  discharged  the  du^es  of  that  office  most  efficiently. 
The  next  ten  years  were  spent  in  travelling  on  the  Con- 
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tinent,  as  the  state  of  hb  health  hardly  permitted  bim  to 
re^e  in  England.  The  Revolution  of  1S48  drove  him 
fiom  I^jns,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  settled  at 
Weybridge,  in  Surrey,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
December,  1859.  Austin  wrote  one  or  two  pamphlets,  but 
the  chief  work  he  published  was  his  Proemet  of  Jurupru- 
dmet  Dtltrmined  (1832),  a  treatise  on  the  relation  between 
ethics  and  law,  which  gives  n  clear  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  obligation,  luid  an  admirable  statement  of  utililaHonism, 
the  ethical  theory  adopted  by  the  author.  After  his  death, 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  published  his  LiUii.rt»  on 
Jarir^rudeiux  ;  or.  Vie  PkUoiophy  of  Ponlive  Law.  Thes^ 
combined  with  the  i>i>i>uiee,  have  been  edited,  under  the 
same  title,  by  Mr.  B.  Campbell,  and  reached  in  1876  a  fiflb 

AUSTIN,  Sarah  Tatlok,  translator  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in   1793.    She  was  one  of  the  Taylor    , 
Aimily  of  Norwich,  several  of  whose  members  had  distin- 

giished  themselves  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science. 
he  was  the  youngest  child  of  her  family,  received  a  liberal 
and  solid  education  at  home,  chiedy  from  her  mother,  and 
had  the  advantage,  too,  of  enjoying  in  her  father's  house 
much  intellectual  society,  ^e  grew  up  a  beautiful  and 
cultivated  woman,  and  in  1820  became  the  wife  of  John 
Austin,  noticed  above.  They  settled  in  London,  and 
among  the  familiar  viaitors  of^ their  house  were  Benlbam, 
the  Mills  (father  and  son],  the  Qrot«fl,  Romilly,  Buller, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  other  eminent  men.  She  accompanied 
her  husband  in  1827  to  Bonn,  where  they  spent  9ome 
months,  and  made  acquaintance  with  Niebiihr,  Schl^el, 
Amdt,  and  other  distinguished  Oermans.  She  allerwarda 
lived  some  years  in  Germany  and  France,  and  was  left  a 
widow  in  December,  1359.  Mrs.  Austin  is  best  known  as 
a  singularly  skilful  translator  of  German  and  French 
works.  In  1832  appeared  her  version  of  the  TraveU  qf 
Prince  Puclder  M'OMaa.  This  was  followed  by  Gharatter- 
ietice  of  Ooethe  from  the  German  of  Falk,  Hutoty  ^ 
the  Reformation  in  Oataany  and  Hittory  of  the  Popta 
from  the  German  of  Banke,  and  Dr.  Carove's  Story  vtth~ 
ttui  an  End.  She  contributed  "Travelling  Letter*"  and 
critical  and  obituary  notices  to  Ihe  AOtenaam,  edited  the 
Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith  and  her  daughter  Lady  Duff 
Gordon's  LtHen  from  Egypt,  and  for  some  years  of  her 
widowhood  was  occupied  m  arranging  for  publication  h^ 
husband's  Leelurei  on  Jnritprvdenee,  She  was  also  author 
of  OermrtTiy  from  1760  (o  1814,  National  Edncation,  and 
Lelteri  on  OirU  SehooU.  Mrs.  Austin  died  at  Weybridge 
in  Surrey,  8lh  August,  1867. 

AUSTRALASIA,  one  of  the  six  ^^eat  geo^phical 
divisions  of  the  globe,  is  situated,  as  its  name  indicatea. 
south  of  Asia,  between  the  equator  and  60°  S.  tat.,  and  110'^ 
__j  lai^c  E  jong_    It  comprises  the  island-contiaenia    ' 


Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty  Islands,  and  New  Cale- 
donia, which  will  be  treated  of  under  special  headings. 

AUSTRALIA,'orNBwHoLi.Aj)B,thelwgeat  piinn. 
island-cbntinentof  Australasia,  is  situated  within 
10°  47'  and  39°  11'  S.  laL,  and  113°  and  153°  30'  E.  long. 
It  measures  2500  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  1^ 
1950  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  an 
area  of  ahoat  3,000,000  square  miles— nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 
It  is  sarrounded  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  iin 
tlie  east  by  the  South  Pacific  In  the  north  it  is  separated 
from  New  Guinea  bv  Torres  Strait,  which  ia  80  milw 
broad,  and  from  the  Eastern  Archipeiago  by  Arafura  Sc  i ; 
while  on  the  south  Bass  Strait,  140  miles  wide,  separates  it 
from  Tasmania.  The  neighboring  colony  of  New  Zealand 
lies  1200  miles  opposite  ita  south-east  coast. 

Owing  to  its  position  at  the  antipodes  of  the  civiliEed 
world,  Australia  has  been  longer  a  terra  ineogTula  than 
any  other  r^on  of  the  same  extenL  Its  first  discoverr 
is  involved  in  considerable  doubt,  from  confusion  of  the 
names  which  were  applied  by  the  earlier  navigatoia  and 
gcMrraphers  to  the  Australasian  coasts. 

The  ancients  were  somehow  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
a  Terra  Auttraiii  which  was  one  day  to  bo  revealed.  'The 
Phcenidan  mariners  had  pushed  through  the  outlet  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  eastern  Africa^the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coasts 
of  India  and  Sumatra.  But  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  in 
the  2d  century,  still  conceived  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  an 
inland  sea.  tKHinded  on  the  soutb  bv  an  unknown  land. 


which  ccmneoed  the  Oienoneaa  Avrta  (Mala/  Peninsula)' 
with  the  promontory  of  iVofiun  in  eastern  Africa.  This 
«TTOiieoiii  notion  prevailed  in  medinvnl  Europe,  altfaongh 
«ome  tmTeliera  liKe  Harco  Polo  heard  nunoii  in  China  of 
lann  ln«nl».r  cDnotries  to  the  ■onth-easL 

The  iovestigatioiu  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Hi^or  make  it  i^>pmr 

nrobable  tliat  the  Aintralian  m^nland   waa   known  as 

Great  Java"  to  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  centary; 

and  the  following  passage  in  the  Daeri^iBfdx  PtoJnnaias 

AagtaenXMrn  of  Coroelius  WTtfliec,  printed  at  Louvun  in 
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1598,  is  perhaps  the  fiist  distinct  account  that  occui.  ._ 
the  country : — "  liie  jlustraiii  ZWa  b  the  most  eott^em 

-of  all  laoda,  and  is  separated  from  New  Guinea  bj  a 
narrow  strait,  Its  shone  are  hitherto  but  little  known, 
-since,  after  one  voyage  and  another,  that  roate  has  been 
-deserted,  and  seldom  is  the  country  visited,  unless  when 
sailors  are  driven  there  by  storms.  The  Avtndit  Terra 
begins  at  one  or  two  d^rees  from  the  equator,  and  is 
ascertained  by  sotna  to  be  of  so  great  an  extent,  that  if  it 
were  thoroughly  explored  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  flllh 
part  of  the  world." 

It  wss  in  1606  that  Torreiu  with  a  ship  commissioned 
by  the  Spanish  Government  of  Peru,  parted  from  his  com- 
panion Qiiiros  (sfler  tbeir  disoovery  of  Espiritn  Santo  and 
the  New  Hubrides),  and  suled  from  east  to  west  through 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name;  while  in  the  same  year 
the  peuinEuIa  of  Cape  York  was  touched  at  by  a  vessel 
called  the  "Duyfhen"  or  "Dove"  from  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Bantam  in  Java,  but  this  was  understood  at  the  time  to 
form  a  part  of  the  neighboring  island  of  New  Guinea. 
The  Dutch  continued  their  attempts  to  explore  the  un- 
known land,  sending  out  in  1616  the  ship  "Endraght," 
-commanded  by  Dirk  Hsrtog,  which  sailed  along  the  west 
coast  of  Australia  from  lat.  26°  30'  to  23°  8.  This  eipedi< 
Hon  left  on  an  islet  near  Shark's  Bay  a  record  of  its  visit 
engraved  on  a  tin  plate,  which  was  found  there  in  1801. 
The  "Pera"  and  "  Amhem,"  Dutch  vessels  from  Amboynn, 
in  leiS  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  giving  to  its 
westward  peninsula,  on  the  side  opposite  to  Cape  York, 
the  name  of  Amhem  Land.  The  name  of  Carpentaria 
was  also  l>e8towed  on  this  vast  gulf  in  compliment  to  Peter 
Carpenter,  then  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1627  the  "Guldene  Zeepard,"  carrying  Peltr 
Nuyls  to  the  embassy  in  Japan,  sailed  along  the  south 
coast  from  Cape  Leeuwin,  and  sighted  the  whole  shore  of 
the  Qreat  Bight.  But  alike  on  the  northern  and  sonthern 
•ea-bosrd,  the  aspect  of  New  Holland,  as  it  was  then  called, 
presented  an  uninviting  appearwce. 

An  important  era  of  discovery  began  with  Tasman's 
voyage  of  1S42.  He,  too,  sailed  from  Batavia;  but,  first 
otKEing  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Manritius,  he  descended 
to  the  llth  pamllel  of  8.  Ul,  recrossing  that  ocean  to  the 
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east.  By  taking  this  latter  course  ho  reached  Am  islud 
which  now  beam  his  name,  but  which  he  called  Van 
IHemen's  Land,  after  the  Dutch  governor  of  Batavia.  In 
16M  Tasman  made  another  attempt,  when  be  explored  the 
north-west  coast  of  Australia,  from  Amhem  I^d  to  the 
22d  d^ree  of  latitude,  approaching  the  locality  of  Dirk 
Hartoffs  discoveries  of  1616.  He  seems  to  have  landed  at 
Oa[te  Ford,  near  Victoria  River,  also  in  Boebiu^  Bay,  and 
again  near  Dunpier's  Archipelago.  But  the  hiMile  slll- 
tude  of  the  ntttives,  whom  he  denounced  as  a  nialicioas  and 
miserable  raoe  of  savages,  prevented  fiia  se«ng  nimk 
of  the  new  country ;  and  for  half  a  century  aner  this 
no  fresh  discoveries  were  made. 

The  English  made  their  first  appearance  on  (be  Ah- 
tralian  coast  in  1688,  when  the  north-weatero  shwtt 
were  visited  by  the  famous  bnccaneer  Captain  WilliiB 
Dampier,  who  spent  Ave  weeks  aahora  near  Boebuck 
Bay.  A  few  vears  later  (16S7)  the  Dutch  oiganind 
another  expedition  under  Vlamingh,  who,  Gist  toodiing 
at  Bwan  River  on  the  west  coast,  sailed  northwaid  to 
Shark's  Bay,  where  Hart(«  had  been  it)  1616.  Dun- 
pier,  two  years  later,  visited  the  same  plaoe,  not  now 
as  a  rovinff  adventurer,  but  with  a  commissioa  from 
the  English  Admiralty  to  pursue  his  Australian  n- 
searches.  This  enterprising  navigator,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  vovages,  gives  an  account  of  the  trees,  Wrdi, 
and  reptiles  he  observed,  and  of  his  encounlen  with 
the  nativea.  Bat  he  found  nothing  to  invite  a  Imk 
stay.  There  was  yet  another  Dutch  exploring  sqmid^ 
ron  on  that  coast  in  1705,  but  the  results  were  of  litth 
importance. 

It  was  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyages  from  1769  Is 
1777,  who  communicated  the  most  important  dismr- 
eries,  and  first  opened  to  European  enterprise  end  set- 
tlement the  AustnJasian  coasts.  In  command  of  lh« 
bark  "Endeavor,"  370  Ions  burden,  and  carrying  8<i 
petsons,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Joseph  Banks  sod 
Dr.  Solander,  returning  from  the  Royal  Society's  ei- 

Edition  to  observe  the  tnuisit  of  Venus,  Cook  yialed 
th  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales.  He  came 
upon  the  Australian  mainland  in  April,  1770,  at  a 
point  named  after  Lieutenant  Hicks,  who  first  aifdited  it, 
on  the  shore  of  Glpp^  Land,  Victoria,  8.  lat  38°,  £.  \oa%. 
148°  53'.  From  this  point,  in  a  coasting  vovage  not  wilhoat 
peril  when  entangled  in  the  barrier  re^  of  coral,  the  little 
Tessel  made  its  way  up  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  uds 
of  Australia,  rounding  Cape  York,  andcroeeing  Torres  Slrdl 
to  New  Guinea.  In  his  second  expedition  of  Australsstai 
discovery,  which  was  sent  out  in  1773,  Cook's  ship,  th* 
"Resolute,"Btarted  in  company  with  the  "Adventure,  ttHih 
manded  by  Captain  Fumeauz.  The  two  vessels  separated 
and  Cook  went  to  New  Zealand,  while  Fumeaux  examined 
some  parts  of  Tasmania  and  Bass  Strait.  The  third  voyage 
of  Cook  brought  him,  in  1777,  both  to  Tasmania  and  to 
New  Zealand. 

Next  to  Cook,  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  hia  Iidmi,  Iht 
names  of  Basa  and  Flinders  are  justly  honored  for  cop> 
tinuing  the  work  of  msridme  discovery  he  had  so  wdl 
begun.  To  their  courageous  and  persevering  efforts,  begad 
at  their  private  risk,  is  due  the  correct  determinatioo 
of  the  shape  both  of  Tasmania  and  the  neiriiboriog 
continent  The  French  admiral  Entrecasteaus,  in  179% 
had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  inlets  at  the  south 
of  Tasmania,  and  in  his  opinion  the  opening  between 
Tasmania  and  Australia  was  only  a  deep  bay.  It  wsi 
Baas  who  discovered  it  to  be  a  broad  strait,  with  nomeroos 
small  islands.  Caplun  Flinders  survived  his  friend  Bso^ 
having  been  associated  with  him  in  1793  in  this  and  olber 
useful  adventures.  Flinders  afterwards  made  a  complete 
survey  in  detail  of  alt  the  Australian  oobsIb,  except  the 
west  and  north-west  He  was  captured,  however,  by  the 
French  during  the  war,  and  detained  a  prisraier  in  Mauri- 
tius for  seven  years. 

The  shores  of  what  is  now  the  provinoa  of  Victoria  wen 
explored  in  ISOO  by  Captain  Grant,  and  in  180!  1^ 
Lieutenant  Murray,  when  the  sjmcious  land-locked  bay  (■ 
Port  Phillip  was  discovered.  New  Sooth  Wales  had  al- 
ready been  colonized,  and  the  town  of  Sydney  fhunded  it 
Port  Jackson  in  178S.  West  Auitralia  had  long  remained 
neglected,  but  in  1837,  after  the  settlement  at  8waa 
Biver,  a  series  of  coast  surveys  was  commenced  in  HJf  j?> 
"Beagle."  These  were  continued  from  1839  to  lS43by 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  furnished  an  exatt  kitowledg*  of  tha 
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veMn,  Doith-waten^  and  iwrUieni  ihom,  Inctnding  four 
Jamrivan. 

ithad  EtpbraUoit. — The  geographical  poaitioo  of  the 
AMtralian  contincnl  had  noir  be^  safficiently  determmed, 
■Dd  vbat  remained  far  discovery  vu  bou^^  not  aa  hith- 
-crto  br  ooaadog  along  its  ihores  and  bajs,  but  by  striking 
bio  ue  Ta«t  bad  of  lara  tneoffitila  that  occupied  the  in- 
i^or.  The  colony  of  New  South  Walts  had  been  founded 
in  ITS8,  but  for  twenty-fire  yean  its  settlEia  were  ao- 
qoainled  <»iJt  with  a  strip  of  country  50  miles  wide,  be- 
Iween  the  Blue  Honntaina  and  the  sea-coast,  for  they 
-iorcely  erer  TCDtQied  &r  inland  from  the  inlets  of  Port 
J^iaoa  and  Botany  Bay.  Hr.  Bon,  indeed,  once  while 
waiting  for  his  yeeeel,  made  &□  attempt  lo  cress  the  Blue 
Hoontaina,  and  socceeded  in  discovering  the  river  Grove, 
airibntary  of  the  Hawkesbury,  but  did  not  proceed  further. 
An  expedition  wis  also  oonducied  by  Governor  Hunter 
■along  the  Nepean  Biver  west  of  the  settlement,  while 
Liealenant  Barelller,  In  1802,  and  Mr.  Caley,  a  year  or 
two  later,  failed  in  their  endeavor  to  surmount  the  Blue 
Koontain  nnge.  This  formidable  ridge  attains  a  height 
-of  3400  feet,  and  bong  intersected  with  precipitous  ravines 
1500  ftet  deep,  presented  a  bar  to  these  eiplorers'  passage 
inland.  At  last,  in  1813,  when  a  summer  of  severe  drouglit 
had  made  it  of  vital  importance  to  find  new  ^istures,  three 
-of  the  colonisla,  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Blaxland  and 
linilenaat  Lawsou,  crcisBing  the  Ni-pean  at  Emu  Plains 
gained  sight  of  an  entrance,  and  ascending  tiie  summit  of 
a  dividing  ridge^  obtained  a  view  of  the  grass;  valley  of 
the  Fish  River.  This  stream  runs  weetwam  into  the 
Hacquarie,  which  iras  discovered  a  few  months  afterwards 
hr  Itr.  Evans,  who  followed  its  coaiM  acrora  the  fertile 
(Mains  of  Bathurst. 

In  1S16  Ijeotenant  Oxley,  R.N.,  accompanied  by  Hr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Cunningham  the  botanist,  conducted  an 
expedition  of  great  Interest  down  the  Ladilan  Biver,  300 
miles  to  the  north-west,  reaching  a  point  31°  S.  laL,  and 
M4''  SC  K  long.  On  his  reWm  journey  Oiley  again 
struck  the  Macquarie  River  at  a  place  he  called  WelUng- 
Ion,  and  from  this  place  in  the  following  year  he  organised 
a  secMid  expeditioa  in  hopes  of  discovering  an  inluid  sea. 
He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  this,  as  wler  descending 
the  oouisa  of  the  Macquarie  below  Meant  Harris,  be  found 
tliat  the  tiTer  iwled  in  an  immense  swamp  overgrown 
with  reeds.  Oxley  now  ttiraed  aside — led  by  Mr.  Evans's 
report  of  the  country  eastward — crossed  the  Arbuthnot 
isoge,  Mid'travening  the  Liverpool  plains,  and  sscendicg 
the  Peel  and  Cockbum  Rivers  to  the  Blue  Mountains, 

Eined  sight  of  the  open  sea,  which  he  reached  at  Port 
•cquarie.  A  valuable  extension  of  geo^phical  know- 
ledge had  been  gained  by  this  circuitous  journey  of  more 
than  SOO  miles.  Yet  its  result  was  a  disappointment  lo 
those  who  had  looked  for  means  of  inland  navigation  fay 
the  Macquarie  River,  and  by  its  supposed  issue  in  a  Medi- 
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the  Dorth-west  coast  in  three  successive  voyages,  and  by 
ciptorations  of  West  Australia  in  1S21.  These  steps  were 
followed  by  the  fbundi'Joa  of  a  settlement  on  Melville 
Island,  in  the  extreme  north,  which,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  1S23  Lieutenant  Oiley  proceeded  to 
Morelon  Bay  and  Port  Curtis,  the  firat  place  7°  north  of 
Sydney,  the  other  10°,  to  .choose  the  site  of  a  new  p«nal 
establishment.  From  a  shipwrecked  English  sailor  he 
net  with,  who  bad  lived  with  the  savages,  he  heard  of 
the  river  Brisbane.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  south-west  of  Sydney,  a  large  extent  of  tlie  in- 
terior was  revealed.  The  river  Hurrumbldgee — which 
■nius  wiUi  the  Lachlan  to  join  the  great  river  Murraj-^ 
was  traced  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume  and  Mr.  Hovell  into 
the  conntry  lyiiw  north  of  the  province  of  Victoria,  through 
which  they  made  their  way  to  Port  Phillip.  In  1827  and 
the  two  following  years,  Mr.  Cunninzham  prosecuted  his 
Instmctive  explorations  on  both  sides  of  the  Liverpool 
nagt,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hunter  and  those 
«f  (he  Peel  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Brisbane  north  of 
New  South  Walea.  Some  of  his  discoveries,  including 
dtoie  of  Pandora's  Pass  and  the  Darling  Downs,  were  of 
great  practical  nlility. 

B;  thb  lime  much  had  thus  been  done  to  obtain  an 
sisqaaintanoe  with  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, altboogh  the  problem  of  wliat  could  become  of  llie 
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vers  flowing  north-west  and  south-west  Into  the 
was  still  unsolved.  With  a  view  to  determine  this 
I,  Governor  Sir  Ralph  Dariing,  in  the  year  182B. 
senc  QUI  the  expedition  under  Captain  Charles  Hturt,  wht> 
proceeding  dtst  to  the  marshea  at  the  end  of  the  Mac- 
quarie River,  found  his  process  checked  by  the  dense  man 
of  reeds  in  that  gaarter.  He  therefore  turned  westward, 
and  struck  a  large  rive^with  many  affluents,  to  whldi  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Darling.  This  river,  flowing  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  drains  the  marshes  in  which  ths 
Macquarie  and  other  streams  from  the  south  appeared  to 
be  lost.  The  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  a  deep  and 
rapid  river,  was  followed  by  the  same  eminent  explorer  la 
his  second  expedition  in  1831  with  a  more  satigliutory 
result.  He  travelled  on  this  occasion  nearly  2000  miles, 
and  discovered  that  both  the  Murrumbidgee,  carrying  with 
it  the  waters  of  the  I,achlan  moraas,  and  likewise  the 
Darling,  from  a  more  northerly  region,  finally  joined  an< 
other  and  larger  river.  This  stream,  the  Murrsv,  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  ooone,  runs  in  a  north-wester]}^  direction, 
but  afterwards  turning  southwards,  almost  at  a  right  angles 
expands  into  Lake  Alexandrina  on  the  south  coast,  aboot 
60  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Adelaide,  and  fiaaliy  eaten 
the  sea  at  Encounter  Buy  in  E.  long.  139°. 

After  gaining  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
destination  of  the  westward-Sowing  rivers,  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  in  183S,  led  an  expedition  northward  to  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Darling ;  bnt  the  party  meeting 
with  a  sad  disaster  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  the 
eminent  botanist,  who  was  murdered  by  the  natives  on  the 
Bogan  River,  further  exploration  of  that  re^on  was  left  lo 
be  undertaken  by  Dr.  Leichardt,  nine  years  later,  and  by 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitehell.  Meantime,  from  the  new 
colony  of  Ailelaide,  South  Australia,  on  the  shores  of  Qiilf 
Sl  Vincent,  a  series  of  adventurous  journeys  to  the  north 
and  to  the  west  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Eyre,  who  explored 
a  couotry  much  more  difficult  of  access,  and  more  forbid- 
ding in  aspect,  than  the  "  Riverina"  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. He  performed  in  1S40  a  feat  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonal  daring,  travelling  all  the  way  along  the  barren  sea- 
ooast  of  the  Qreat  Australian  Bight,  from  Spencer  Gulf  to 
King  George's  Sound.  Mr.  Eyre  also  explored  tlie  interior 
north  of  the  hW  of  Spencer  GKilf,  where  be  was  misled, 
however,  by  i^)pe»r»»oe8  to  form  an  erronoons  theory  abont 
the  water-snrtacea  named  Lake  Torrens.  It  was  left  to 
the  veteran  explorer,  Sturt,  to  achieve  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  penetrating  from  the  Darling  northward  lo  ths 
very  centre  of  the  oonlinent  This  was  in  1846,  the  route 
lying  for  the  moat  part  over  a  stonjr  desert,  where  the  heal 
(reachiag  131°  Fahr.),  with  soorcbing  winds,  caused  much 
snficring  lo  the  party.  The  moat  northerly  point  reached 
by  Sturt  on  this  occasion  was  about  B.  lat  24°  25'.  His 
unfortunate  suooessors,  Burke  and  Wills,  travelled  through 
the  same  district  sixteen  years  later;  and  other  expedi- 
tions were  organized,  both  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  which  aimed  at  learning  the  fate  of  these  travellei& 
as  well  IS  that  of  Dr.  Leichardt.  These  efforts  completed 
our  knowledge  of  different  routes  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  Australia,  in  the  longitude  of  thsQulf  of  Carpentaria; 
while  the  enterprising  journeys  of  MacDouall  Stuart,  a 
companion  of  sturt,  obtained  in  1862  a  direct  passsge 
from  South  Australia  norlliward  to  the  shores  of  tb* 
Malayan  Sea.  This  route  has  been  ntilized  b^  the  coa> 
struclion  of  an  overlaitd  telegraph  from  Adelaide  lo  the 
northern  coasL 

A  military  station  haring  been  fixed  by  the  British  Gov- 
enunent  at  Port  Victoria,  ou  the  coast  of  Amhem  Land, 
for  the  protection  of  shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  north 
coast,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  find  an  overland  route 
between  this  Mtlement  and  Moreton  Bar,  in  what  then 
was  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  now  called 
Queensland.  This  was  the  object  of  Dr.  I>ichardt's  expe- 
dition in  1344,  which  proceeded  Srst  aloi^  the  banks  of 
the  DawBon  and  the  Mackenzie,  tributaries  of  the  Fitxroy 
Biver,  in  Queensland.  It  thence  passed  farther  north  to 
the  Burdekin,  ascending  to  the  source  of  that  river,  and 
tnmed  westward  across  a  table-land,  from  wbidi  there  was 
an  easy  descent  lo  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Skirting  the 
low  shores  of  this  gulf,  all  the  way  round  its  upper  half  to 
the  Roper,  Leichardt  crossed  Amhem  Land  to  the  Alli- 
gator River,  which  he  descended  to  the  western  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  and  arrived  at  Port  Victoria,  otherwise  Port 
Essington,  after  a  joamey  of  3000  miles,  perlbrmed  withiik 
k  Island,  anteied  Itie  aaTf,  emplortd  In  giplontlsa  of  Auitiallau,  Pati(cal>^ 
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a  yesr  and  three  montlis.  In  1847  Ludiudt  undertook  a. 
much  more  fonnidnble  lask,  that  of  croning  the  entire 
coDtineot  Tram  east  to  west.  HU  atArting  point  wag  on  tha 
FitiroT  DovQB,  north  of  the  Biver  Con^unine,  in  QneeoB' 
laad,  toween  the  2Ath  and  ^th  d^;reeB  of  S.  latitude. 
But  thia  emineiit  explorer  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the 
interior  before  he  met  his  death,  hu  last  despatch  dating 
&om  the  Cogoon,  April  3,  1348.  In  the  Mune  r«ion,  from 
1846  to  1647,  Sir  Thomas  Uitchell  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Kennedj 
explored  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Darling,  and  a 
river  in  8.  laL  24°,  named  the  Barcoo  or  Victoria,  which 
flows  to  the  Boulh-wesL  This  river  was  more  thoroughly 
examined  hy  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregorr  in  1658.  Mr.  Kennedj 
loat  his  life  in  1848,  being  killed  by  the  natives  white 
attempting  to  explore  the  peninsula  of  Cape  York,  from 
Eockingham  Bay  to  Weymouth  Bay. 

Among  the  perfbrmancea  of  less  renown,  bat  of  mnch 
practical  utility  in  surveying  and  opening  new  patiig 
through  the  country,  we  may  mention  that  of  Captain  Ban- 
ister, showing  the  wajr  across  the  soalliern  part  of  West 
Aoslnilia,  from  Swan  Bjver  to  KingGeorge's  Snund,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Bobinson  and  G.  H.  Haydon  in  1844,  mak- 
ing good  the  ronle  from  Port  Piiillip  to  Gipps'  Land  with 
loaded  draya,  through  a  dense  tangled  scrub,  which  had 
been  described  by  Sttielecki  as  his  worat  obsLacle.  ARsin, 
in  West  Austrulia  there  were  the  explorations  of  the 
Arroweraith,  the  Murehison,  the  Gasooyne,  and  the  Ash- 
burton  Rivers,  by  Captain  Grey,  Mr.  Boe,  Governor  Fitz- 
gemJd,  Mr.  B.  Austin,  and  the  brothers  Gregory,  whose 
discoveriea  have  great  importance  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view. 

These  locsJ,  researches,  and  the  more  comprehensive  at- 
tempts of  Leichardt  and  Mitcliel!  to  strive  the  ctiief  prob- 
lems of  Australian  geographv,  must  yield  in  importance 
to  the  grand  achievement  of  Mr.  Stuart  in  1862.  The  first 
of  his  tours  independently  perTormed,  in  18^  and  18G9, 
were  around  the  South  Australian  lak«s,  namely  Lake 
Torrens,  Lake  Eyre,  and  Lake  Gairdner.  These  waters 
bad  tieen  erroaeousiy  taken  for  parts  of  one  vast  horse- 
ihoe  or  eickte-ehaped  take,  only  some  twenty  miles  broad, 
believed  to  encircle  a  large  portion  of  the  inland  countrv, 
wi(h  drainage  at  one  end  by  a  marsh  into  Spencer  Gulf. 
!rhe  mistake,  shown  in  all  the  old  maps  of  Australia,  had 
originated  in  a  curious  opdcol  illusion.  When  Mr.  Eyre 
viewed  the  Country  from  Mount  Deception  in  1840,  look- 
ing between  Lake  Torrens  and  the  lake  which  now  bean 
bb  own  nain&  the  refraction  of  light  from  the  glittering 
crust  of  salt  that  coveis  a  Urge  space  of  stony  or  sandy 
Ronnd  produced  an  appearance  of  water.  The  error  wa: 
discoventl,  after  eighteen  years,  by  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Babbage  and  Major  Warburton  in  1858,  while  Mr.  Stuart, 
about  the  same  time,  gained  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  same  district. 

A  reward  of  £10,000  havii^  been  offered  by  the  L^is- 
lalnie  of  South  Australia  to  the  fiist  man  who  should 
traverse  the  whole  continent  from  south  to  north,  startii^ 
from  the  city  of  Adelaide,  Mr.  Stuart  resolved  to  make 
llie  attempt.  He  started  in  Mardi,  1860,  passing  Lake 
Torrens  and  Lake  Eyre,  beyond  which  he  found  a  pleasant, 
fertile  country  till  he  crossed  (he  M'Doonell  range  of  moun- 
tains, just  under  the  line  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  On  the 
23d  of  April  he  reached  a  mountain  in  S.  lat  nearly  22°, 
and  B.  long,  nearly  134°,  which  is  the  most  central  marked 
point  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  has  been  named  Cen- 
tral Mount  Stuart.  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  finish  liia  task  on 
this  occasion,  on  account  of  indisposition  and  other  causei 
But  the  18tli  degree  of  latitude  had  been  reached,  nhei 
the  watershed  divided  the  rivers  of  the  Oulf  of  Carpentari 
from  tbe  Victoria  Biver,  flowing  towards  the  north-west 
CoaaL  He  had  also  proved  that  the  interior  of  Australia 
was  not  a  stony  desert,  like  the  region  visited  bv  Slurt  in 
1845.  On  the  first  day  of  the  next  year,  1881,  Mr,  Stuart 
again  started  for  a  second  attempt  to  cross  the  continent, 
which  occupied  him  eight  montiui.  Ke  failed,  however,  to 
advance  further  than  one  geographical  degree  north  of  the 
point  reached  In  1860,  his  progress  being  arrested  by  dense 
•crubs  and  the  want  of  water. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  province  of  Victoria,  by  means  of  a 
fund  subscribed  among  the  colonists  and  a  grant  by  the 
Legislature^  tlie  ill-fatM  expedition  of  Mewira.  Burke  ' 
Wills  was  started.  It  made  for  the  Barcoo,  with  a  ' 
lo  reach  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria  by  a  northerly  course 
midwaf  between  Start's  track  to  tbe  west  and  LetchardtV 
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to  the  east  The  leading  men  of  the  parU  were  Mr. 
Bobert  CHora  Butke,  an  officer  of  police,  and  Mr.  William 
John  Wills,  of  the  Melbourne  observatory.  Mesais.  Burks 
and  Wills,  with  two  men  named  Gray  and  Kins,  left  tbe 
others  behind  at  the  Barcoo  on  the  16th  December,  1660, 
and  proceeded,  with  a  horse  and  six  camels,  over  the  desert 
traversed  by  Sturt  fifteen  yeais  before.  They  got  on  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties,  past  the  M'Kinlay  range  of 
mountains,  8.  lat.  21°  and  22°,  and  then  reached  the- 
Flinders  Biver,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Here,  without  actually  standing  on  the  aea- 
beach  of  the  northern  shore,  they  met  the  tidal  waters  <rf 
the  sea.  On  February  23,  1861,  they  commenced  Hie 
return  journey,  having  in  effect  accomplished  the  feat  of 
crcesing  the  Australian  continenL  Unhappily,  three  oT 
the  party  perished  on  the  road  home.  Gray,  who  had 
Allien  ill,  died  on  the  16th  of  April.  Five  days  later, 
Burke,  Wills,  and  King  had  repassed  the  desert  to  the 
place  on  (hooper  Creek  (the  Barcoo,  S.  lat.  27°  40',  E. 
long.  140°  30'),  where  they  had  left  the  dSpflt,  with  the- 
reat of  the  expedition.  Here  they  experienced  a  cruel  dut- 
aupoinlment.  The  dipfit  was  abandoned;  the  men  in 
charge  had  quitted  tlie  place  the  same  day,  believing  that 
Burke  and  those  with  him  were  lost.  The  main  body  of 
the  expedition,  which  should  have  been  led  up  by  a  Mr. 
Wright,  from  Menindie,  on  (he  Darling,  was  misconducted 
and  fatally  delayed.  Burke,  Wilis,  and  King,  when 
they  found  themselves  so  fearfully  left  alone  and  unpro- 
vided in  the  wilderness,  wandered  about  in  that  district 
till  near  the  end  of  June.  They  subsisted  miserably  on 
the  bounty  of  some  natives,  and  paMlv  by  feeding  on  the 
seeds  of  a  plant  called  nardoo.  At  last  both  Wills  and 
Burke  died  of  starvation.  King,  the  sole  survivor,  was 
saved  by  meeting  the  friendly  blacks,  and  was  found  alive 
in  September  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt'a  party,  sent  on  put- 
pose  to  find  and  relieve  that  of  Burke. 

Four  otlier  parlies,  besides  Hewitt's,  were  sent  out 
that  year  from  different  Australian  provinces.  Three  of 
them,  respectively  commanded  by  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Lsnda- 
borough,  and  Mr.  Norman,  sail^  to  the  noKn,  where  the 
latter  two  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
while  Mr.  Walker  marched  inland  from  Bockliampton. 
The  fourth  party,  under  Mr.  J.  M'Kinlay,  from  Adelaide. 
made  for  the  Barcoo  by  way  of  Lake  Torrens.  By  these 
means,  the  unknown  region  of  Mid  Australia  was  aimutta- 
neously  entered  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and 
important  additions  were  made  to  gei^raphical  knowledge. 
Landsborough  crossed  the  entire  continent  from  north  le 
south,  between  February  and  June,  1862 ;  and  M'Kinlay, 
froro  south  to  north,  before  tlie  end  of  August  in  that  year. 
The  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  all 
that  lies  east  of  the  140th  degree  of  longitude,  was  ex- 
amined. The  Barcoo  and  its  tributary  streams  were  traced 
from  the  Queensland  mountains,  holding  a  south-westerly 
course  lo  Lake  Eyre  in  South  Australia;  the  Flinders, 
the  Gilbert,  the  Gregory,  and  other  northern  rivers  waters 
ing  the  country  towards  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria  were  alE» 
explored.  These  valuable  additions  to  Australian  get^ra- 
■e  gained  through  the  humane  efforts  to  relieve  the 
ilorers.  Tiie  bodies  of  Burke  and  Wills  were  re- 
covered and  brought  lo  Melbourne  for  a  solemn  public 
funeral,  and  a  noble  monument  has  been  erected  to  their 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  1802,  made  his  tliird  and  final  attempt  to 
traverse  the  continent  from  Adelaide  along  a  central  liner 
which,  inclining  a  little  westward,  reaches  the  north  coast 
of  Amhem  Land,  opposite  Melville  Island.  He  started  in 
January,  and  on  April  7  reached  the  lartbeet  oorthem' 
point,  near  8  lat.  17°,  where  he  had  turned  back  in  May 
of  the  preceding  year.     He  then  pushed  oi^  through  a 


>  the   western    sliores  of 
__      .  ,  .         ,  le  month  of  July,  passed 

down  what  is  called  the  Adelaide  Biver  of  North  Australia. 
Tiius  he  came  at  length  to  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  "gating  upon  it,"  a  writer  has  said,  "with  as 
much  delight  as  Balboa,  when  he  had  croieeu  (be  Isthmua 
of  Darien  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  The  line 
crossing  Australia  which  was  thus  explored  baa  nnce  beai 
occupied  by  the  electric  (el^iaph  connecting  Adelaide. 
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i  SfioKf,   ind    other  AnsttaJiui   dtiea   with 

A  iJiird  part,  at  ImM,  of  the  interior  of  the  whole  oon- 
tbenl,  between  the  oeiitr»l  line  of  Stuart  and  the  known 
para  of  West  AustraluL  fiom  about  120°  to  131°  E.  ioag., 
ta  uteot  of  bklf  a  million  Bquare  mikoi,  alill  remained  a 
Uaok  in  the  map.  But  the  two  expeditions  of  1S73, 
tCDducted  bf  Hr.  Oaase  and  Colonel  £^rIOD  Warburton, 
hiTC  made  a  banning  in  the  exploration  of  thio  terra 
■MO^Mta  west  of  the  centnl  tel^raph  route.  That  line 
el  mora  than  1600  miles,  having  lU  southern  exlrenciit?  at 
Ibe  bead  of  Spencer  Gulf,  iti  northern  at  Port  I^win,  in 
Anhem  Land,  panes  Central  Mount  StuaVt,  in  the  middle 
•f  tbe  continent  S.  Iai.  22°,  £.  long.  134°.  Mr.  Oosse, 
with  men  and  horflea  provided  bj  the  South  AuBtraliaa 
Goveinuent,  Morted  on  April  21  from  the  tel^craph  station 
£ftf  miloi  louth  of  Central  Mount  Stuart,  to  strike  into 
Woi  AuMralia.  Ha  paned  the  Be^nolda  ran^e  and  Lake 
Amadeu*  in  that  ditection,  bnt  was  compelled  to  turn 
nath,  where  he  Ibund  a  tract  of  well-watered  gra/ny  land. 
A  singnUr  rock  of  conglomerate,  2  miles  long,  1  mile 
wide,  and  1100  feet  high,  with  a  spring  of  water  in  its 
cmtra,  stnck  his  attention.  Tbe  country  was  mostly  poor 
and  barren,  sandj  hillocks,  with  scanty  growth  of  epinifex. 
Kr.  Ooflse,  having  trsTelled  above  600  miles,  and  getting 
to  26°  32'  S.  lai.  and  127°  K  long.,  two  d^rees  witliin 
the  West  Australian  boundary,  was  forced  to  return. 
Meantime  a  more  successful  attempt  to  reach  (he  western 
coast  from  the  centre  of  AuBtmba  has  been  made  by 
Cblonel  Warburton,  with  thirty  camels,  provided  by  Mr.T. 
Elder,  M.L.C.,  of  South  Australia.  Leaving  the  telt^raph 
Uue  It  Alice  8pnn|a  (23°  40^  S.  lai.,  133^14'  E.  lonr,), 
119)  miles  north  of  Adelaide  city,  Warburton  succeeded 
hi  making  his  way  to  the  De  Grey  River,  West  Anstralia. 
Overland  routee  have  now  been  found  possible,  though 
scarcely  convenient  for  traffic,  between  all  the  widely 
K]iarated  Aostralian  provinces.  In  Northern  Queensland, 
alio,  there  have  been  several  reoent  explorations,  with 
resnlts  of  some  interest  That  performed  by  Mr.  W. 
Hann,  with  Messrs.  Warner,  Tate,  and  Taylor,  in  1873. 
related  lo  the  ooootiy  north  of  the  Kirchner  mage,  watered 
by  the  Lynd,  the  MitchelL  the  Walsh,  and  the  Palmer 
Bivets,  on  the  east  side  of  (he  Oulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
CDM^ng  expedition  of  Mr,  Q.  Elphinstone  I^lrymple,  with 
Uewig.  Hill  and  Johnstone,  finishing  in  December,  1873, 
efiecled  a  valuable  survey  of  the  inlets  and  navigable  rivers 
b  tbe  Ope  York  peninsula.  The  Endeavor  Biver  in  S. 
Ul  IS°,  which  was  visited  b^  Captain  Cook  a  hundred 
yean  ago,  seems  capable  of  being  used  for  communication 
with  the  country  inland.  A  newly  discovered  river,  the 
Johnstone  or  Gladys,  is  sud  to  flow  through  a  very  rich 
land,  producing  the  finest  cedars,  with  groves  of  bananas, 
nutm^  ginger,  and  other  tropical  plants.  The  colonial 
polMuls  predict  that  the  north-east  corner  of  Australia 
will  be  fonnd  to  possess  great  mineral  treasures.  At  the 
•ppoaite  extremity  of  (he  continent,  its  south-west  corner,  a 
loir  lately  made  by  Mr.  A,  Forrest,  (jltivemment  surveyor, 
from  the  Swan  River  eastward,  and  thence  down  to  tbe 
mtb  coast,  has  shown  the  poorness  of  that  region.  Tbe 
vast  mperiority  of  eastern  Australia  to  all  tbe  rest  is  the 
Most  important  practical  lesson  taught  by  the  land-explor- 
ingbhon  of  the  last  half  century. 

Pigtitel  Z>etenplicn.-^ThD  continoit  of  Anstralia,  with 
a  orcnrnfereDce  of  nearly  8000  miles,  presents  a  contonr 
vooderfullv  devoid  of  inlets  from  the  sea,  except  upon  its 
Mrtheni  ahores,  where  the  coast  line  is  largely  indented. 
Tbe  Golf  of  Caipentaria,  situated  in  the  north,  is  enclosed 
n  the  east  bv  the  projection  of  Ca[>e  York,  and  on  the  west 
by  Amhem  lAnd,  and  forma  the  principal  bay  on  tbe  whole 
MsM,  menaring  about  6°  of  long,  by  6°  of  lat.  Further  to 
Ibe  west,  Van  Diemen's  Gnlf,  though  much  smaller,  forms 
a  better  protected  bar,  haviiig  Melville  Island  between  it 
ud  the  ocean;  while  beyond  this  Queen's  Channel  and 
Ounbridge  Gnlf  form  inlets  about  a  laL  14°  60'.  On  tbe 
notth-w«t  of  the  continent  the  coast  line  is  much  broken, 
Ibe  chief  indexUatione  being  Admiralty  Gulf,  Collier  Bay, 
ad  King  Sound,  cm  the  shores  of  Tasman  Land.  Wtet- 
an  Antbvlia,  •(piin,  is  not  favored  with  many  inlets — Ex- 


coast  line  is  ungularly  uniform. 

The  conformation  of  the  interior  of  Australia  is  verj 
peculiar,  and  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  theory  ot 
the  land  having  been,  at  a  comjiantively  recent  period,  the 
bed  of  an  ocean.  The  mountain  rangee  parallel  to  the  east 
and  west  coasts  would  then  have  existed  as  the  cli&s  and  up- 
lands of  many  groups  of  islands,  in  widely  scattered  arcbi- 
pelages  resembling  those  of  the  Pacific  The  singular 
pceitions  and  courses  of  some  of  the  rivers  lend  force  to 
this  suppoaition.  The  Murray  and  its  tribu(arie8,  the  Hur- 
rumbid^ee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Darling,  rising  from  the 
mountains  on  the  east  coast,  flow  inwards  so  far  that  they 
were  at  one  time  supposed  (o  issue  in  a  central  sea.  They 
dOj  in  fact,  spend  llieir  waters  in  a  large  shallow  lake;  but 
this  is  not  (or  from  the  south  coast,  and  is  provided  with  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean.  The  Mauquane  and  the  Lachlan  merge 
in  exteoaive  swamps,  and  their  beds  in  the  dry  season  be- 
come a  mere  chain  of  ponds.  This  agrees  with  the  idea 
that  the  whole  country  was  a  sea-bottom,  which  has  scarcely 
yet  assumed  the  character  of  permanent  dry  land,  while 
another  proof  consists  in  tbe  thinness  and  sterility  of  the 
soil  in  the  lowlands. 

Along  the  entire  line  of  tbe  east  coast  there  extends  ■ 
succession  of  mountain  ranges  from  Portland,  in  Victoria, 
lo  Cape  York  in  the  extreme  north,  called  in  different  ^rts 
the  Australian  QrampianiL  the  Australian  Alps,  the  Blue 


Cordillera,  stretching  from  north  to  south  1700  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  height  of  1600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  rivers  flowing  down  the  eastern  slope,  having  but  short 
courses  before  thev  reach  the  sea,  are  of  a  more  determined 
character  than  those  which  take  a  westerly  and  inland 
direction.  They  cut  th^r  way  through  the  sandstone  rocks 
in  deep  ravines ;  bnt  from  their  tortuous  and  violent  couise, 
and  from  the  insufficient  volume  of  water,  they  are  unfit 
for  navigation.  Verjr  few  of  them  traveise  more  than  200 
miles,  inclusive  of  windings,  or  pass  through  any  district 
extending  more  than  60  miln  inland.  It  is  different  with 
the  Murray,  flowing  westward,  which  has  a  course  of  1 100 
miles,  traversing  a  space  fVom  east  to  west  measuring  8°  of 
longitude.  The  Hurray  is  navigable  during  ei^t  months 
of  the  j|esr  along  a  ^reat  part  of  its  course.  This  great 
river,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  a  basin  the  area  of  i^ch 
is  reckoned  at  half  a  million  of  square  miles.    Yet  it  has  no 

Cipcr  outlet  to  the  sea,  debauching  into  a  lagoon  called 
ke  Alexandrina,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Encounter  Bay.  On 
the  opposite  or  north-western  part  of  the  continent  there 
are  several  important  water-courses.  One  river,  the  Vic- 
toria, which  rises  somewhere  about  18°  or  19°  S.  laL  and 
131°  R  loi^.,  flows  northward  to  16°  30'  S.  lat.,  where  it 
turns  westward.  Its  bed  forms  a  deep  channel  through  the 
sandstone  table-land,  with  clifib  300  feet  high,  while  in 
width  it  sometimes  extends  to  half  a  mile,  its  d^ptb  vary- 
ing from  60  feet  to  as  many  fathoms.  The  Victoria  de- 
bouches into  Cambridge  Gulf,  14°  14'  B.  lat.  and  129°  SO' 
R  long.,  an  estuary  20  miles  broad,  with  a  depth  of  8  or  10 
&thoms.  To  the  westward  of  this  district  run  two  other 
lai^  rivers,  tbe  Prince  Regent  and  the  Glenelg.  the  latter 
being  navigable,  with  a  fertile  country  on  its  banks,  Tbo 
Roper,  a  navigahle  stream  la  Ambem  Land,  has  a  widdi 
of  £00  to  600  yards  40  or  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  which 
is  at  (he  Limmen  Bight  in  the  Gulf  of  Caipentaria.  In 
the  more  settled  and  inhabited  provinces  of  Australia  there 
are  the  Brisbane  (he  Fitiro^,  and  the  Burdekin,  riven  of 
Queensland;  the OlenelgBiver, of  Victoria;  and  the  Swan 
Biver,  of  West  Australia.  But  this  continent  cannot  boast 
of  a  Nile,  an  Indus,  or  a  Mississippi,  and  the  interior  mif- 
(era  from  the  want  of  water  ci 


stone,  with  a  sur&ce  area  of  1,900,000  square  miles.  The 
sediments^  rock,  in  some  parts,  has  beeu  washed  away  or 
•cooped  out;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Ranken 
{Dominim  of  Autfrtdia,  1874).  the  edges  of  the  plateau, 
where  highest  and  least  reduced  by  denudation,  are  actasllj 
formed  of  this  sedimenL  While  the  southern  margin  ol 
the  plain  consists  of  walla  of  sandstone  cli£,  extending 
along  (he  sea-coast,  the  plateau  on  the  east,  south-east,  the 
west,  and  partly  on  the  north,  is  bordered  by  terraced  ram- 
parts of  mountains.     These  elevations  oonsi  '     ' 
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■ndBTeuiUon  th«  west  side,  riuDK  from  1000  to  3000  feet 
ID  height  On  the  east  ud^  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Gippe'-  Land,  the;  rise  to  a  much  greater  height,  attaining 
7000  feet  at  the  south-east  comer  in  the  Australian  Alps. 
Here,  too,  die  oandBtone  ma»«s  are  often  Tiolentl7  rent 
•sunder,  and  mingled  with  the  overflom  of  igneous  matter, 
forming  liasalt  and  trap.  On  the  north  side  of  the  continent, 
except  around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  edge  of  the 
Mndatone  table-land  has  a  great  elevatian ;  it  is  cut  bj  the 
Alligator  Biver  into  gorgee  3800  feet  deep.  , 

In  examining  more  particularly  the  geolo^cal  Btructurc 
of  eastern  Ausinlia,  we  must  take  into  account  the  neigh- 
boring  iaiand  of  Tasmania.  The  late  Count  Stnclecki, 
author  of  the  first  scentific  essay  upon  the  subject,  in 
1845,  after  mioutel;  describing  all  (he  mountain  ranges  of 
New  Boulh  Wales,  passes  on  to  Wilson  Promontorj,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Australia,  whence  he  loolcs  sea- 
ward at  the  Islands  in  Bass's  Strait.  As  he  there  obeerres 
IlieTasmaniai)  mountains,  with  which  he  Is  equally  Ckmiliar, 
it  occurv  to  him  that  the  whole  is  Che  result  of  identical 
fbroes,  operating  in  a  diiection  fromnortb-eaHti 


Such  phenomena  he  ascribes  to  a  series  of  "volcanoes  of 
elevation,"  along  a  rast  fissure  of  the  earth,  npon  the  line 


le  and  ha^lt.  That  eruplive 
and  precipices  of  the  Blue  Mountains  near  Sydney ;  in  Uie 
Grose  Valley,  below  Mount  Ilay  and  its  ndghbofs.  Mount 
King  Gteorge  and  Mount  Tomah;  but  sdll  more  remark' 
ably  in  the  moantains  of  Tasmania,  viewed  from  Ben 
Lomond,  within  30  miles  of  Launceston.  The  sedimentary 
deposits  of  the  first  epoch  are  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  mica  slate,  and  of  argillaceoDB  and  liliceous  slate,  as 
well  as  by  the  absence  of  gneiss.  Those  of  the  second 
epoch  are  found  to  be  arenaceous,  calcmreODH,  or  argillaceous 
stratified  deposits.  The  third  epoch  ioclades  the  coal 
deposits,  with  their  intervening  shales  and  saadstoneB, 
including  many  foasils ;  while  the  fourth  and  last  epoch  is 
marked  bv  the  occurrence  of  elevat«d  pea^  uid  by  tha 
remains  o^  land  animals  found  in  tlie  limestone  ea*es  or  in 
alluvial  deposits. 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Sydney,  a«ain,  in  a  rerised 
trealise  published  in  ISTl,  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the 
southern  range  of  mountains,  extending  to  Wilson's  Prom- 
ontory, be  r^ly  a  continuation  of  the  main  Cordillera  of 
Kew  South  Wales  He  rather  considers  this  to  be  pro- 
lon(;«d  in  a  westerly  direction,  taking  a  bend  that  way  at 
the  iVarragDng  or  Snowy  Alps,  and  to  be  continned  within 
60  miles  of  the  border  oV  South  Australia,  which  is  on  the 
14lBt  meridian  of  E.  long.  The  subject  is  further  dis- 
cuned  by  Mr.  B.  Brongh  Smith,  of  Melbourne,  in  his  essay 
of  1872  on  the  mineralogy  and  rock  formations  of  Victoria. 
This  geolc^ist  has  also  remarked  that  the  Hurray,  which 
most  have  repeatedly  shifted  its  bed  and  changed  its  ontlet, 
may  have  onoe  jeen  a  far  more  powerful  stream,  flooding 
a  vast  tract  of  the  interior,  apd  thus  becoming  an  effective 
agent  in  the  geological  formations  of  all  south-east  Aus- 
tralia. It  has  prodnoed,  in  Victoria  more  especially,  the 
Tertiary  straUfications  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Pliocene 
rocks  of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  eastern  Australia,  including 
New  Bouth  Wales  and  Queensland,  while  no  tertiary  morins 
deposila  have  been  found,  there  occur  many  remarkable 
beds  of  siliceous  sand^one,  bearing  impresBions  of  ferns  and 
leaves  of  trees,  which  are  r«ferr«d  to  tbe'Tertiarv  epoch. 

An  interesbng  theory  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Clarke  to 
kocount  for  the  absence  of  Tertiary  deposits  on  the  eastern 
coast,  when  thOT  u«  fotmd  (»i  the  western  and  southern 
eosste  of  Atistndia.  In  the  islands  of  New  Caledonia  and 
other  Anstraiasian  groups,  firom  the  Louisiade.  near  New 
Oninea,  to  New  Zesland,  there  is  a  repetition  of  Australian 
geological  formations,  and  there  are  abundant  Tertiary 
deposits;  sod  this  may  confirm  the  ruppoeition  that  the 
Australian  oontinent  at  some  period  extended  further  to  the 
east,  and  that  a  vast  pordon  has  disappeared  under  the 
ocean.  To  the  same  hypothetical  cause  Mr.  Barwin 
•scribes  the  formation  of  the  Great  Barrier  Beef^  stretch- 
ing al<M)g  the  east  ooast  from  8.  lat  22°  23'  to  Toms 
Strait  with  an  interval  between  it  and  the  land  varying 
from  12  to  140  miles. 
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With  regard  to  the  more  remote  mological  epcx^  Aus- 
tralia presents  fewer  materials  for  stndy  than  the  other  oonti- 
nents  of  our  glotie.  Mr.  Clarke  donbia  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  more  ancient  slates  mealioaed  in  the  "  first  qndi " 
of  Count  StTzelecki,  and  does  not  find,  ^Iher  in  eastern  ot 
in  southern  Australia,  sufficient  proof  that  these  tegioaa 
contain  azoic  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Large  rososts  ot 
xxiur  along  the  coast,  and  more  extensively  in 
Australia.  Of  the  lower  Palnoioic  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Uoper  Silurian  rock  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  and  some  in  Tasmania.  It  is  in  the  Lower 
Silarian  formation,  as  Sir  Boderick  HurchisCHi  medicted, 
that  gold  deposits  are  chiefly  found.  Bocks  of  the  Usvonian 
period  are  not  yet  proved  to  exist  anywhere  in  AnsUalJa, 
and  it  is  douhlJul  if  any  true  Permian  or  Trias,  so  cotnmoa 
elsewhere,  have  been  met  with  in  this  contineoL  ^le 
great  Carboniferous  series  is  very  prominent  in  New  Sooth 
Wales  and  in  parts  of  Queoisland;  it  prevails  less  in 
Victoria.  Coal-beds,  of  thickness  varyii^  from  8  feet  to 
30  feet,  are  foimd  associated,  both  above  and  below,  with 
fossils  resembling  those  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  in 
Ireland.  Their  antiquity  'Is  proved  beyond  qnestion,  in 
some  districts,  as  in  the  vall^  of  the  Hawkesbury,  where 
they  are  overlaid  with  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  con- 
glomerate, 1000  feet  thick.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Dainlree  that  there  is  a  very  extoisive  distribution  of  the 
Secondary  or  Heeozoie  rocks  in  Queensland — the  Crcta- 
itrata,  both  there  and  in  Western  Australia,  covering 
-  -  ■  g  abundant  in  Western 
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and  New  South  Wales,  inijuding  the  Biverina  district, 
which  was  probably,  as  Mr.  Brough  &nith  conaidei^ 
levelled  and  planed  down  by  the  ancient  vast  expansicm  of 
the  Murray.  "  The  wates  of  the  sea,"  he  remarks,  "  and 
the  waters  of  this  river,  have  eaten  away  monntains  of 
graniCH'and  great  hills  of  schist  in  past  times,  and  placed 
instead  of  ihem  a  smooth  covering  of  sands  and  clays." 
The  great  basin  east  of  Port  Phillip,  connected  with 
another  basin  aboDi  Weeteraport,  is  underlaid  with  Heso- 
zoic  carbonaceous  rocks,  upper  Mioccme,  a  nodnlar  basal^ 
and  decomposed  aqiygdaloid  of  older  volcanic  orinn,  the 
quartioK  drift  of  the  first  Pliocene  formations  and  sMne 
volcanic  produdB  of  more  recent  date.  Here  the  Miocene 
beds  abound  with  fossil  leaves  of  plants  beltm^ing  tn  thai 
age.  The  sands,  clays,  and  gravels  of  later  penoda,  in  the 
ancient  beds  of  the  stremms  within 'the  Silurian  areas,  are 
more  or  tea  auriferous.  Some  of  the  de^Mr  "  leads"  of 
the  gold-miner  contain  fossil  fruits  and  the  trunks  and 
branchn  of  trees,  which  are  described  by  Baron  von 
MQIler  in  the  Melbourne  official  reports  of  the  mining 
surveyors.  In  the  Ballarat  gold-Gelds  the  auriferous  quaitx- 
oee  gravels  are  overlaid  bj  flows  of  lava  and  vesiculcr 
volcanic  rocks,  while  in  a  neighboring  district  sontk  o( 
Ballarat,  pebbles  and  sand  are  cemented  by  femginanB 
matter  into  an  extremely  hard  conglomerate. 

In  eastern  Australia,  where  no  "Tertiary  marine  dqmsils 
are  met  with,  there  are  deep  aoeumulaUons  of  ititl,  smdi  as 
transmuted  beds  of  the  CarboniferooB  formation,  porp^n, 
and  basalt,  and  other  igneotu  rocks,  and  fragmoala  ^t&e 
older  Palesozoic  strata.  Many  of  the  drift  streams  are  not 
ooly  highly  auriferous,  but  contain  gems  of  all  kinda. 
Diamonns,  though  of  smalt  sis^  have  been  taken  from  the 
Cudg^ong  River,  near  Mudgee,  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
likewise  from  the  Hacqnarie  Blver. 

In  the  eastern  plains  of  the  interior,  mnbedded  in  blm^ 
muddy  trappean  soil,  are  found  the  hones  cf  enornoos 
auimids  of  the  marsupial  or  kangaroo  order,  as  well  as 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles.  The  accumulatiiHiB  of  bones  in 
caverns  at  Wellington,  New  South  Wales,  and  on  the  riven 
Colo,  Macleay,  and  Coodradigbee,  are  of  great  interest, 
A  femur  hone  of  the  dinomis,  the  ei^antic  extinct  bird  of 
New  Zealand,  has  been  discovered  m  the  drift  on  Peak 
Downs  in  eastern  Anstralia,  at  the  depth  of  IBS  feet;  and 
this  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  Una  onoe  existed  wha:« 
now  the  Padfic  Ocean  separatee  by  a  thousand  miles  two 
countries  ot  Anstralasiaj  whose  presesit  snimal  and  veg*- 
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»  have  so  litUe  in  common. 
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aaa,  and  ooal,  H  well  ■■  rilTer,  lead,  and  (in.  The  min- 
tnl  lidica  of  Victoria,  thtHixfa  almost  coofined  to  gold, 
Ihtb  been  the  nwin  cause  of  her  rapid  progreaa.  Sonth 
Autnlia  poMMMS  the  most  valuable  cop^per  mines.  Queens- 
laod  ranks  next  to  the  laal-named  pronace  for  cop^r,  and 
eicda  her  neigfabon  in  the  production  of  tin,  vliile  ^Id, 
inn,  and  coal  are  also  fbund  in  coDsideiable  quantities. 
In  Western  Auitralia  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper 
bsTS  betn  opened ;  and  there  is  mach  ironstooe. 

Tie  diacoverr  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
look  place  in  1S51,  and  during  the  next  twentj  years  Vic- 
loria  exported  40,760,000  ol  of  the  precious  metal,  white 
Hew  South  Wales,  from  1851  to  1S71,  exported  nearlj 
10,000,000  ODDcee.  The  Queensland  gold  miue^  since 
1S60,  DBTG  displayed  iacreasing  promise;  up  to  the  end 
rf  1872  they  had  jielded  rather  less  than  1,000000 
ounces;  but  much  was  expected,  at  a  more  recent  dale, 
from  the  Palmer  River  and  other  districts  of  the  north. 
The  yearly  value  of  the  aggr^ategold  exports  of  Austrslia, 
en  the  avera^  of  fifteen  years,  has  been  £10,000,000.  Vic- 
toria alone  has  produced  ^Id  to  the  value  of  £170,000,000. 
Hie  alinvial  gold-fields,  in  which  the  early  diggers,  with 
the  simplest  tools,  or 
of  the  coveted  ore, 

is  in  the  qnarU  formations  of  the  mountain  rsnges,  or  in 
Ibow  at  a  great  depth  andergronnd,  reached  by  the  sinking 
of  (hafts  and  regular  mining  operations,  that  Australian 
lold  is  hcDcelbrth  to  be  chiefiy  procured.  There  are  mines 
m  Vietoria  1000  feet  deep,  as  at  Clunea,  and  many  others 
from  300  to  600  feeL 

The  copper  mines  of  Bnrra  Burra,  in  South  Australia, 
pored  very  profitable  some  twenty-five  yean  ago,  yielding 
ID  a  twelvemonth  ore  to  the  value  of  £350,000,  and  the 
Hsgota  mines,  in  1872;  were  scorcelr  )en  productive. 
The  province  of  South  Australia,  in  that  year,  exported 
B^iper  to  the  amount  of  £800,000.  Queenjand,  in  1373, 
produced  one-fourth  that  quantity.  Tin,  an  article  of 
gnat  mercantile  intefeat,  is  divided  between  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  in  a  frontier  district,  two-thirds  of 
the  extent  of  which  belongs  to  the  Darling  Downs,  within 
lbs  lait-mentioned  province.  There  is  a  little  tin,  also,  in 
nme  parts  of  Victoria.  Lead,  silver,  and  dimabar  have 
beai  obtained  not  only  in  New  South  Wales,  but  likewise 
in  Western  AustnJia. 

The  abundance  of  good  iron  ore,  in  convenient  vicinity 
to  thick  beda  of  cxcelkut  ooal,  ensures  a  future  career  of 
■lana&cturing  prosperity  to  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  not 
Its  to  Queensland.  The  eotinti^  north  and  aooth  of  Sf  d- 
Bsy,  aiM  west  of  that  dtv  100  miles  inland  to  [he  dividmg 
taogB  of  mountaina,  is  all  of  Carlxmiferous  formation.  At 
the  month  of  the  Hunter  Biver,  from  the  port  and  town 
of  Newcastle,  coal  was  exported  in  1S73  to  the  value  of 
£1,000,000  sterling.  The  collieries  there  takm  np  have 
u  extent  of  36,000  acres,  bnt  the  ares  of  the  coal-field  is 
oOciallv  estimated  at  10,000,000  acres,  and  the  seams  are  9 
bet  to  11  feet  thick.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Orest  Britain  for  most  furru-ce  purpose^ 
■nd  it  is  generally  u*ed  by  steamshifn  in  the  PaciSu  and 
Chinese  navigation.  Next  in  importance  are  the  Wollon- 
nog  collieries,  soath  of  Sydney,  and  those  of  Hartley, 
Maitland,  and  Berrima,  now  connected  l:^  railway  wiui 
the  ca)Mta1. 

In  each  of  the  places  above  named  there  is  iron  of  a 
nperior  quality,  the  workius  of  which  to  advantage  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  On  the  Illawarra  coast  it  is  found  close 
Id  the  finest  bitaminuuB  coal,  and  to  limestone.  The  iron 
ot  Hew  Soath  Wales  is  mostly  luemalite,  and  the  ironstone 
eonlaitu  from  00  to  70  per  cenL  of  ore. 

Among  other  mineral  products  of  the  same  r^on  are 
eannel  inal  and  shale  yielding  kerosene  oil.  This  is  a 
raeogniied  article  of  export  from  New  South  Wales  to  the 
other  colonics.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  dis- 
Dionds,  opals,  and  precious  stones,  but  they  are  oflen  picked 
np,  tlMu^  of  small  size,  along  the  Hndgee  and  Aber- 
eroubie  Bivers,  and  at  Beechworth  and  Daylesford,  in 
Victoria. 

CUmalt. — The  Aostndiaii  ooatinent,  extending  over  28° 
of  lattlnde,  might  be  expected  to  show  a  considerable 
divewih;  of  climate.  lo  reality,  however,  it  experiences 
fewer  eumatic  variations  than  the  other  great  continents, 
owing  to  it*  distance  (28°)  from  the  Antarctic  circle  and 
(ll't  from  the  equator.    There  is,  besides,  a  powerfnl  de- 


a  in  the  uniform  diaracter  and  undivided 


extent  of  its  diT  interior  plain.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Banken,  in  his  Dominion  of  j4u(lrciJta,  remarks— ''A  basin 
having  its  northern  portion  in  the  tropics,  it  acts  like  an 
oven  under  the  daily  sun.  It  becomes  daily  heated ;  then 
its  atmosphere  expands ;  but  such  is  its  immensity  that  no 
sufficient  supply  of  moist  sea  air  from  the  neiKhboriog 
oceans  can  reach  it,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  this 
expansion.  Of  an  almost  perfectly  flat  surface,  there  is  no 
play  for  currents  of  air  upon  it;  only  the  heat  is  daily 
absorbed  and  nightljr  radiated.  Such  is  the  heat,  that  in 
the  summer  the  soil  is  more  like  a  fire  than  an  oven;  the 
air,  if  it  moves,  is  like  a  fiimace-blast ;  and  each  its  extent 
and  sameness,  that  as  great  heat  may  prevail  hundreds  of 
miles  sonth  as  north  of  the  tropics.  This  continual  radi^ 
lion  of  heat  is  Bometimee  relieved — though  not  with  the 
regularity  of  u)  annual  season,  indeed  rather  at  uncertain 
intervals  of  several  years — by  the  admission  of  manes  of 
vapor,  drawn  in  from  the  Pacific  or  the  Indian  Ocean 
Great  masses  of  clouds,  after  laborijig  many  months  to 
reach  the  interior  from  the  ses,  succeed  in  passing  over  the 
sea-bound  mountains,  and  spread  themselves  in  floods  of 
rain  upon  the  inland  country.  'The  north-west  shore,  and 
that  of  (Carpentaria,  ore  favored  with  an  annual  visitation 
of  the  monsoons,  from  December  to  March,  penetrating  ss 
far  as  600  miles  into  the  continent,  where  the  sands  of  the. 
desert  are  driven  in  wavy  heaps  bv  the  force  of  this  wind. 
But  South  Australia,  though  it  feels  a  cool  sea  breeze  from 
the  south-west,  gets  little  rain,  for  lack  of  any  mountain 
rsn^  parallel  vrith  the  coast  to  arrest  and  condense  the 
passing  vanoia.  The  yearly  rainfall  at  Adelaide  and 
Gawler  is  therefore  not  more  than  16  or  20  inches,  whils 
at  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf  it  is  hut  6  or  S.  In  Victoria 
and  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  wall 
of  mountun  ^xmta  the  ocean,  most  places  on  the  sea-board 
eitjoy  a  fair  allowance  of  rain.  It  is  32  inches  at  Portland, 
nearly  26  inches  at  Melbourne ;  at  Sydney  and  Newcastle 
on  the  east  coast,  ss  much  as  48  and  44  inches  in  the  year. 
But  at  Brisbane,  in  Queensland,  brther  north,  it  amounts 
to  60  inches ;  at  Bockinsham  Bav,  in  latitude  18°  B.,  where 
the  hills  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  loiufall  in  I87I 
was  no  less  than  90  inches.  In  every  part,  however,  of 
this  magnificent  highland  r^on,  the  sopply  of  moisture  is: 
rapidly  diminished  by  passing  inland ;  so  that  very  little 
remains  to  fall  on  the  interior  or  western  slopes  of  the  ooast. 


ward  districts  of  New  South  Wales ^ 

to  be  like  Southern  Europe.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Sydney  is  62°  4'  Fohr.,  almoat  equal  to  that  of 
Lisbon  in  Portugsl.  The  inland  plainsof  this  colony,  bow- 
ever,  west  of  the  Bine  Motmtains,  which  snflhr  mnch  lh>m 
evaporation,  experience  in  summer  a  beat  wliicb  rises 
to  100°  Fahr.  m  the  shade,  and  lometii&eB  as  high  as 
140°.  There  are  highland  districts,  on  the  oontraiy,  such 
as  Kiandra,  4640  feet  above  the  seai-level,  where  frost, 
snow,  and  hail  are  endured  through  the  winter.  On  the 
Australian  Alps,  cold  being  more  intense  in  the  dry  ur 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  comes  down  to  7146  feet  Th 
days  on  which  rain  falls  in  the  cosst  regions  of  New  South 
Walea  average  from  100  to  150  in  the  ^ear,  and  the  amount 
from  20  inches  to  50  inches,  decressmg  generally  farther 
inland. 

In  winter,  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  the  prevalent  winds 
blow  from  the  west,  with  occasional  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  from  the  eastward ;  while  the  autumn  months  have 
much  cloudy  weather,  not  accompatiied  by  rain.  January 
and  February  are  the  hottest  months  of  summer,  and  July 
the  coldest  month  of  winter. 

With  regard  to  theclimate  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Robert  Ellei^ 
Government  astronomer  at  Melbourne,  in  his  repott  of 
1372,  furnishes  exact  information.  The  mean  armnal 
temperature  at  Melbouroe  during  fourteen  yean  was  67"^ 
snd  that  of  the  whole  province  66°'8,  including  statiooe 
2000  feet  or  1400  feet  above  the  sea-level  at  Daylesford 
and  Bailarat  This  is  equivalent  to  the  mean  aimual 
temperature  of  Marseilles  and  Florence,  in  the  northern 
hemispheres  l>tit  the  climate  of  Melbourne  is  much  mora 
equable  than  that  of  the  Meditemriean  shores.  Ths 
lowest  temperature  yet  recorded  has  been  27°,  or  5°  belov 
the  freeaing  point ;  the  hi^ieet,  111°  in  the  shade,  ocottRioB.^ 


loaded  with  dual  ocoMioDftUf  blow  for  a  tew 
■uminer.  At  Sandhiirat,  778  feel  above  the  sea,  the  greftteat 
extremea  of  lemperalure  yet  observed  were  117°  and  27'''5; 
at  Ballarat  the  extreme  of  winter  cold  was  10°  below 
freezing. 

Tbe  amount  of  hnmiditj  in  the  air  is  liable  to  great 
and  rapid  variations  in  the  aummer  months.  It  is  aome- 
timea  reduced  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  within  a  few 
hours,  bj  the  effect  of  hot  drj  winds.     But  this  is  eom- 

Bamted  br  an  access  of  moisture  upon  a  change  of  wind. 
LB  annual  average  rainfall  at  Melbourne,  whicli  for  (hirt7 
years  is  staled  al  2.5'66  inches,  does  not  seem  less  thaa 
thai  of  places  in  similar  latitudes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet  it  proves  inadequate,  because  of  the  great 
amoUDt  of  evaporation,  estimated  by  Professor  Neumayer 
si  42  inchea. 

The  spring  season  in  Victoria,  consisting  of  the  mODtha 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  Is  genial  and  pleas- 
anl,  with  some  rain.  The  summer — December,  January, 
and  February — is  generally  hot  and  dry,  though  its  first 
month  is  sometimes  broken  by  storms  of  cold  wind  and 
heavy  rain.  In  Febntary  the  north  winds  assume  Che 
character  of  siroccos,  and  busli-flres  often  devastate  the 
grassy  plains  and  forests  of  the  inland  country.  The 
autumn  months — March,  April,  and  May — are,  in  general, 
the  most  agreeable;  and  at  this  season  vegetable  life  is 
refreshed,  and  puts  forth  a  growth  equal  to  that  of  the 
apring.  The  winter  is  June,  July,  and  August,  with  strong, 
diy,  cold  winds  from  the  north,  altematiog  with  frequent 
rain  from  the  opposite  qaarier;  there  is  little  ice  or  snow, 
except  in  the  mountain  districts. 

Botany. — A  probable  compuwtJon  of  the  whole  number 
of  distinct  vegetable  spedea  indigenous  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania  has  been  made  by  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Miitler, 
the  Uovemment  botanist  at  Melbourne.  He  believes  tlial, 
omitting  the  minute  fungi,  there  will  not  be  found  above 
10,00U  species  of  Australian  plauls.  The  standard  authority 
apou  this  subject,  so  far  as  it  could  be  known  siity  years 
ago,  but  now  requiring  to  be  completed  and  extended,  was 
the  iVfHJromua  Flora  Jfom  HoUandia,  published  in  1310  by 
Hr.BobertBrown  of  the  British  Museum.  Besides  making 
peiBonal  observations  from  1S02  to  1S05,  he  had  classified 
the  collections  procured  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  when  Captain 
Cook's  ship  visited  the  eastern  shore.  Upon  that  occasion, 
in  1769,  the  name  of  Botany  Bay  was  given  to  an  inlet 
Deal'  Port  Jackson,  from  the  variety  of  new  specim^is 
found  there.  Baron  vod  MnlWs  Beport  of  1857  on  the 
researches  made  by  him  aloue  in  the  North  Australian 
exploring  expedition  under  Mr.  Gregory,  exhibits  2000 
new  species,  representing  more  than  800  genera,  which 
belong  to  160  dioerent  orders.  He  could  discover  no  new 
natural  order,  or  fundamental  form  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  a  minute  examination  of  the  flora  of  Amhem 
lAnd,  the  country  around  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  the 
Victoria  ICiver,  but  60  genera  were  found  that  had  not  been 
noticed  by  any  earlier  Australiau  botanist. 

The  eastern  parts  of  this  continent,  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland,  are  very  much  richer,  both  in  their  botany 
and  in  their  zoology,  (ban  any  other  parts  of  Australia. 
Much  was  done  here  for  the  former  science,  half  a  centniy 
ago,  byMr.  Allan  Cunningham,  whose  monumental  obelisE 
fitly  stands  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney.  In  general, 
the  ^wth  of  trees  on  the  north  and  north-west  coasts  is 
wanting  in  size  and  r^ularily,  compared  with  their  growth 
in  eastern  Australia.  To  the  last-mentioned  region,  for 
instance,  the  pines  are  entirely  confined  ;  here  the  Horeton 
Bay  pine,  and  Bunya  Bunya  pine,  of  the  genus  Araacaria, 
growing  to  160  feet  in  height,  yield  excellent  timber.  The 
red  ce&r,  the  iron  bark,  the  blue  gum-tree,  and  otheia 
useful  to  the  carpenter,  belong  likewise  to  the  eastern 
highlands.  The  Chsuarriaj  or  she-oak,  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  Carpentaria  and  m  the  interior,  but  not  on  the 
^ka  of  the  Victoria  River  to  the  north-west  Of  the 
ptiu,  or  gum-tree,  Australia  has  400  species ;  but  the 
oat  nniformly  distributed  is  the  Eueal^itut  roitrala 
ui  u^oOMnata,  callra  the  flooded  gam-tree;  its  limber  is 
durable^  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Rosewood,  tulip-wood, 
sandal-wood,  and  •atin-wood,  with  other  materials  for  the 
caUnetmaku'a  omamenUl  work,  aboond  in  the  forests  of 
Queeoslutd.  The  forest  acenery  of  the  more  nortlierly 
distrida,  within  the  tropica,  and  onwarda  to  Rockingham 
Bay,  is  dcMnbed  ai  or  great  luxuriance.    It  consists  of 
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many  kinds  of  laise  nmbr^eons  trees,  some  of  an  Indian 
type,  intermixed  with  noble  araucariaa,  all  matted  logethei 
in  an  impervious  thicket  by  Hones  of  tbe  convolvnlua,  the 
calamus,  and  other  plants,  climbing  or  pendent,  hartioriiu 
in  their  shade  many  parasitical  or^ds  and  ferns.  Such 
forests  overhang  the  seaward  aides  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
where  thej  inhale  abundant  moisture  from  the  winds  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  feed  upon  a  coDgeoial  soil  from  the 
decomposition  of  schist oae  rocks. 

A  striking  contiast  is  offered  to  the  view  beyond  the  coast 
ranses.  Tbe  interior  of  Queensland  presents  either  high- 
land downs  of  basaltic  origin,  almost  bare  of  trees,  but 
with  abundant  herbaceous  vegetation,  good  pastnre  gra^ 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  vervdn,  or  tbe  Brigalow 
scrub,  merely  shrubs  and  small  trees,  oa  a  soil  of  argillaoe- 
OII8  sandstone.  The  sandstone  table-lands,  again,  naked 
and  dry,  produce  but  a  few  diminutive  eucalypti,  aod 
sparse  tufts  of  uneatable  grasses,  white  the  inland  deserta 
have  only  the  acacia  to  break  the  monoCoiiy  of  the  scene. 
The  character  of  the  inland  flora  odds  confirmation  to  tha 
belief  that  the  interior  was  formerly  a  marine  soil,  which 
has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  its  saline  properties.  In  the 
districta  tarthest  removed  from  the  action  of  fresh  water, 
hundreds  of  miles  are  covered  with  such  nlanta  as  will 
grow  on  the  aea-shore,  e.g.,  the  meaembry anlhemum'  called 
pig's  face  or  Hottentot  fig.  Other  spedes  belonging  to  the 
coasCward  uplands  aeem  to  have  been  conveyed  into  llie 
interior  by  the  action  of  water,  as  the  belts  of  timber,  and 
of  pine  or  cypress  scrub,  are  always  found  to  extend  along 
the  line  o^  aireclion  laken  by  floods.  They  grow  on  sandy 
ridges,  alongside  of  hollows,  or  depressed  channels.  (^ 
the  north  coast,  so  much  of  which  is  Sal,  and  often  swampy 
or  sandy,  the  mangrove  flourishes  as  in  other  tropical 
regions. 

From  the  extreme  ariditjr  of  the  climate  in  moat  pauti  of 
northern  Auatralis,  there  is  a  singular  absence  Of  mnmia 
^h- 


singular 
North-west  Australia  possesses,  io  the  AdoKr' 
eonia  Oregorii,  or  Bouty*stem  tree,  a  counteipart  of  the 
West  African  baobab,  or  monkey-bread  tree.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Ansttaliao 
trees  are  evergreens.  They  also  show  a  peculiar  reverted 
position  of  their  leaves,  which  hang  vertically,  tnimnff 
their  edges  instead  of  their  sides  towards  the  s-jn ;  and 
the  eucalypti  have  the  peculiarity  of  shedding  their  bail 
annually  instead  of  their  leaves.  In  Australia  the  native 
species  of  lilv  tulip,  and  honeysuckle  appear  as  standard 
trees  of  coDBiderable  size.  The  native  grasses  do  not  form 
a  continuous  and  even  greensward,  as  in  Europe,  but  glow 
in  detached  clumps  or  tufts.  None  of  the  cereal  plaata 
are  indigenous,  and  very  few  of  the  fruits  or  roots  that 
supply  human  food ;  but  many  Australian  plants  are  likely 
lo  be  valuable  for  medicinal  or  chemical  manufactures. 

This  continent,  as  might  be  expected,  has  some  of  the 
same  botanical  families  that  occupy  South  Africa,  Poly- 
nesia, and  South  America.  Its  relations  in  that  respect  to 
Europe  are  shown  by  AlphoDse  de  Candolle's  tabular 
statements  in  the  GAi^ropAie  Bolantque  SauaiutH.  Ha 
gives  the  exact  number  of  species  oonimon  to  Australia 
and  to  France  in  each  of  the  principal  (amiliea  or  natural 
orders.  It  appears  that  of  3614  species  of  phanetwamic 
plants  in  Franoe,  only  45  belong  to  Australia.  But  it 
will  be  sufficient  without  citing  tbe  numerical  detail*, 
to  quote  Baron  von  Miiller's  list  of  the  natural  orders 
having  the  most  numerous  species  of  indigenous  growth  tn 
South  Australia.  They  are  here  arranged  in  sncoearion, 
according  to  their  comparative  amounts  of  epeofic  diven- 
ity,  those  which  have  the  greateat  number  of  spades  being 
mentioned  first.  Of  the  phanerogamic  series,  the  leKmnic- 
ous  and  the  compoalte  families  united  form  nea^  one- 
fourth.  Indeed,  the  half  of  the  dicotyledonous  plaDts, 
or  exog^,  that  exist  in  the  sub-tropical  distrid*  belong 
to  these  two  orders.  Next  come  the  myrtaceaoa  pUnh^ 
the  fems,  and  the  grasses;  the  Proieaoee.  which  fonn  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  Australian  botany ;  the  Ordudacca^ 
the  epacrid  ftuntly,  and  the  parsley  family,  or  Umbellifens; 
the  Diosmee,  a  sub-order  of  the  Rutaoen  or  rue  &milj; 
the  liliacen,  the  Lahiain  or  mint  family,  the  Ooodenuct 
the  Bcrophulariacem  or  figworts,  and  the  Dalaolaoeo.    The 


and  tbe  epacrid  group,  ai 
the  troplc&t  line. 

AtimaU. — The  loolc^  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  [«» 
sents  a  very  ooospicuous  point  of  difierence  frotn  that  of 
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^ ,    ..   _,   _ n-placBDtal 

_  The  TBst  muoritj  of  the  mamm&lia  are  pro- 

tided  Tith  BO  argaa  in  uie  otenu,  bj  which,  before  the 
Uith  of  Iheii  young,  ■  vascDlur  conaection  is  mainUitied 
betweeo  the  embryo  and  the  parent  Bnimal.  There  are 
two  orders,  the  Marsupialia  and  the  HoDoCremsta,  which  do 
not  jimiiiii  this  organ.  Both  tfaese  are  found  in  Australia, 
to  wWh  region  indeed  they  are  Dot  ainolutely  confined ; 
bnl  the  manapials  alone  cooslitute  two-lhirda  of  all  the 
iialnUisn  special  of  mammala.  It  is  the  well-known 
Meoliarity  of  this  order  that  the  female  has  a  pouch  or 
Ud  of  skin  upon  her  abdomen,  In  which  she  can  place  the 
young  (br  Buckling  within  reach  of  her  teats.  The  opoaaum 
ef  America  ia  the  only  BpeciBS  out  of  AuEtralosia  which  is 
Ifana  provided.  Australia  is  inhabited  I>y  at  least  110  dif- 
fercnt  species  of  maraupiala,  which  have  been  arranged  ia 
ire  tribes,  according  to  the  food  they  eat,  via.,  the  root- 
SBlen  (wombatfl),  the  fruil-^atera  (phatangers),  the  erose- 
aiett  (Icangarooe},  the  insect-eaters  (bandicoots),  and  the 
inh-ealen  (nalire  cata  and  rats).  Of  theee  tribes  the 
vombats  are  closely  allied  to  the  phalangers,  represented 
liy  the  opossums  and  flying-equirrels,  with  the  native  bear, 
vbile  fossil  remains  of  twantr  extinct  apecies  have  also  been 
iHmd.  Of  wombats  now  existing  there  are  four  species,  all 
of  nearly  the  same  site,  seldom  ezceedioK  100  lb  in  weight. 
They  all  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  their  habitat  is  in 
liev  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia.  There 
IB  bnl  me  specieH  of  the  Bingular  animal  miscalled  the 
DBtiTe  bear,  which  is  more  like  a  sloth  in  its  habits.  Three 
tarietics  of  brush-tailed  opcsBum  are  found,  but  one  of 
liwm  exists  only  in  Tasmania;  and  there  are  three  ring- 
kiied  varieties  in  almost  every  part  of  AustralU.  The 
peat  flying  phalanger  (Petauristaj  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
MBl-Dientioned  genus;  it  eliata  only  in  East  Austral ib;  as 
does  the  small  flying  phalanger  (Belideua),  which  is  re- 
■trided  to  mountain  diatricU.  The  interior  of  Australia 
and  the  west  coast  are  wanting  in  these  species,  but  two 
or  three  of  them  occur  on  (he  north  coaal.  The  smallest 
phalanger  [Aerobaln  pygmaa)  is  less  than  a  mouse,  and 
Lh  a  f^theiy  tail.  The  tittle  Tarsipa  rogtraiia  is  almost 
hnthlesii  but  has  a  long  hairy  tongue,  which  It  thrusts 
into  SowerB  to  suck  their  sweetness. 

The  kangaroo  (Hacropus)  and  most  of  its  congeners 
riww  an  extraordinary  disproportion  of  the  hind  limbs  to 
Ihe  fore  part  of  the  body.  The  rock  wallabies  again  have 
■hort  tarsi  tA  the  hind  l^s,  with  a  long  pliable  tail  for 
dimbin^  tike  that  of  the  tree  kangaroo  of  New  Qninea,  or 
Ifaat  of  &e  jerboa.  Of  the  lai^r  kangaroos,  whidi  attain 
a  weight  of  200  lb  and  more,  eight  species  are  named,  only 
one  of  which  is  found  in  West  Australia.  There  are  some 
twoity  smaller  species  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  besides 
■lie  rock  wallabies  and  the  hair  kangaroos;  these  last  are 
w(inderfnllyswift,making  clear  jumps  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
To  this  agility  they  owe  their  preservation  from  the  prairie 
Gres,  which  are  so  destructive  in  the  interior  during  seasons 
of  drought.  In  the  rat  kangaroo  there  is  not  the  same 
disproportion  of  the  limbs;  it  approaches  mors  nearly 
to  the  bandicoot,  of  which  seven  species  exist,  from  the 
Bie  of  a  rot  to  that  of  a  rabbit.  The  camivorona  tribe  of 
Btanupials,  the  larger  species  at  any  rate,  belong  more  to 
Tumania,  which  has  its  "tiger"  and  ila  "  deviL"  But 
Ihe  native  cat,  or  dssyums.  is  common  to  every  part  of 
Australia.  Several  difierent  species  of  pouched  rats  and 
nice,  one  or  two  living  in  trees,  are  reckoned  among  Ihe 
Stab-eaters.  Fomil  bones  of  extinct  kangaroo  species  are 
met  with,  which  must  have  been  of  enormous  size,  twice 
or  thrice  that  of  any  species  now  living. 

We  pan  on  to  the  other  curious  order  of  non-placenlal 
wammaU,  that  of  the  Monotremata,  so  called  from  the 
itructare  of  their  organs  of  evacuation  with  a  single  orifice, 
■  in  birds.  Their  abdominal  bones  are  like  those  of  the 
Bsnupials;  and  (bey  are  furnished  with  pouches  for  their 
young,  but  have  no  teats,  the  milk  being  diatilled  into 
Ihur  pooches  from  the  mammary  glands.  Australia  and 
Itemania  ponev  two  animals  of  this  arder,^Ihe  echidna, 
sr  spiny  aat-eater  (hairy  in  Tawnania),  and  the  P!alifpaM 
~—' — I,  the  dnck-billed  WBler-mole,  otherwise  named  (he 


wiui  ■  uiii  or  nsajc,  vajuu  u  not,  Line  ujab  oi  h  bird,  affixed 
to  th«  skelefam,  but  is  merely  attached  to  the  skin  and 
■iMclta. 

AnstraliahM  no  apes,  monkeys,  or  baboons,  and  no  rumi- 
Mnl  besats.    The  comparatively  few  indigenous  placental 
Vdi_  m.— l(n 


mammals,  besides  the  dingo,  or  wild  dog — which,  howerer, 
may  have  come  from  the  islands  north  of  this  continent — 
areof  the  bat  tribe  and  of  the  rodent  or  rat  tribe.  There  are 
four  species  of  large  fruit-eating  bals,  called  flying  foze^ 
twenty  of  insect-eating  bats,  above  twenty  of  t.ind-rats,  and 
five  of  watec^rats.  The  sea  produces  three  different  seals, 
which  often  ascend  rivers  from  the  coast,  and  can  live  in 
lagoons  of  Ireeh  water;  many  cetaceans,  biesidee  the  "right 
whale"  and  sperm  whale;  and  the  dugong,  found  on  the 
northern  shores,  which  yields  a  valuable  medicinal  oil. 

The  birds  of  Australia  in  their  number  and  variety  of 
species  (reckoned  at  690)  may  be  deemed  some  compeosa- 
tion  for  its  poverty  of  mammals ;  yet  it  will  not  stand  com- 
parison in  this  respect  with  regions  of  Africa  and  South 
America  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  black  swan  of  West 
Australia  was  thought  remarkable  when  discovered  as  be- 
lying an  old  Latin  proverb.  There  ia  also  a  white  eagla 
The  vulture  is  wanting.  Sixty  species  of  parrots,  some  of 
them  very  handsome,  are  found  in  Australia.  The  emu,  a 
large  bird  of  the  order  Cursores,  or  runners,  correaponda 
with  the  African  and  Arabian  ostrich,  the  rhea  of  South 
America,  and  the  cassowary  of  the  Moluccas  and  New 
Guinea.     In  New  Zealand  this  order  is  represented  by  the 


same  species  as  the  birds  of  paradise  is  the  graceful  JIfieimra 
superba,  or  lyre  bird,  with  its  tail  feathen  spread  in  the 
shape  of  a  lyre.  The  mound-iaising  m^^podes,  the  bower- 
building  satin-birds,  and  several  others,  display  peculiar 
habils.  The  honey-eaters  present  a  great  diverut^  of 
plumage.  There  are  also  many  kinds  of  game  birds, 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  plovers,  and  quails. 

The  ornithology  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
is  tnore  varied  and  interesting  than  that  of  the  other 
provinces. 

As  for  reptiles,  Australia  hBs  a  few  tortoises,  all  of  on* 
family,  and  not  of  great  size.  The  "leathery  turtle," 
which  is  herbivorous,  and  yields  abundance  of  oil,  has  been 
caught  at  sea  off  the  Ulawarra  coast  so  large  as  9  feet  in 
length.  The  saurians  or  lizards  are  numerous,  chiefly  ou 
dry  sandy  or  rocky  ground  in  the  tropical  region.  The 
great  crocodile  of  Queensland  is  30  feet  long;  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  6  foet  long,  to  be  met  with  in  the  shallow 
lagoons  of  the  interior.  The  monitor,  or  foit-tongiied 
iizard,  which  burrows  in  the  earth,  climbs,  and  Bwims,  ia 
said  to  grow  to  a  length  of  8  or  9  feeL  This  species,  and 
many  others,  do  not  extend  to  Tasmania.  There  are  about 
twenty  kinds  of  nighi-lizards,  and  many  which  hibernate. 
One  apecies  can  utter  a  cry  when  pained  or  alarmed,  and 
the  tall-etanding  frilled  liurd  can  lift  its  forelegs,  and 
squat  or  hop  liKe  a  kangaroo.  There  is  also  the  Moloch 
horridut  of  feouth  and  West  Australia,  covered  with  tuber- 
cles bearing  large  spines,  which  give  it  a  very  strange 
aspect.  This  and  some  other  lizards  have  power  to  change 
their  color,  not  only  from  light  to  dark,  but  in  some  parts 
from  yellow  to  grey  or  red.  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Bntish 
Museum,  has  described  fifty  species  of  Australian  lizard. 

The  snakes  are  reckoned  at  sixty-three  species,  of  which 
forty-two  are  venomous,  but  only  five  dangerous.  North 
Queensland  has  many  harmless  pythons.  There  are  forty 
or  fifty  difierent  sorts  of  frogs;  tiie  commonest  is  distin- 

Eished   by  iis  blue  legs  and   bronze  or  gold  back;   the 
'gest  is  bright  green ;  while  the  tree-frog  has  a  loud  shrill 
voice,  always  heard  during  rain. 

The  Australian  seas  and  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many 
fishes  of  tbe  same  genera  as  exist  in  the  soutliem  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Of  those  peculiar  to  Australian  waters 
may  be  mentioned  the  arripis,  represented  by  what  is  called 
among  the  colonists  a  salmon  trout.  A  very  fine  fresh- 
water fish  is  the  Murray  cud,  which  sometimes  weighs  100 
lb  ;  and  (he  golden  perch,  found  in  the  same  river,  has  rare 
beauty  of  soior.  Among  the  sea  fish,  the  snapper  is  of 
greet  value  as  on  article  of  food,  and  its  weight  oomes  up 
to  50  lb.  This  ia  the  PaoTi*  unieolor,  of  the  family  of 
SparidecL  which  includes  also  the  bream.  Its  oolors  are 
beautiful,  pink  and  red  with  a  silvery  gloss;  but  the  male 
as  it  grows  old  takes  on  a  singular  deformity  of  the  head, 
with  a  swelling  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  human-like 
nose.  These  fish  are  caught  in  numbers  outside  Port 
Jackson  for  tbe  Sydney  market.  Two  species  of  mackerel, 
differing  somewhat  from  the  European  species,  ai«  also 
caught  on  the  coasts.     The  so-callea  red  garnet,  a  prMtv 


fish,  with  hues  of  a 


le  atul  blue  stripes  on  its  h 
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■Mich  erteoned  for  Hie  table,  ^be  H^gla  poiyomiaata,  or 
S^iag  garnet,  k  a  greater  beaut?,  with  iU  bod^  of  crimaon 
awl  ulvar,  and  it*  Was  pectoral  fins,  spread  like  wion,  of 
1^  boi4erec  with  purple,  and  relieved  I7  a  black 
■pot.  Whitiiw,  mullet,  gar-Gsh,  rock  cod,  and 
r  otfaen  koown  b?  tocal  iiaiiin,^«  in  the  liits   of 


•ad  vbtte  spot.    Whidiw,  mullet, 

■un*  otfaen  known  b?  tool  nam    . 

«diU«  bbcs  beloDgiDg  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 


curator  and  aecretuy  of  ibe  mnaeuin  at  Sfdoe^,  aod  in  Hie 
Count  de  Cactelnao'H  repot  on  the  fiehee  of  Viotoria  at  the 
Imemationad  EituUtioB  of  1873. 

Atongma. — 1^  PajHiMi,  Melaneiiaii,  or  Australaaian 
dborigines  exhibit  certain  pecaliaritua  which  are  not  found 
in  the  AEricM)  negr^  to  wnich  race  tiief  othenrise  preeent 


uitf. 


U   the  AuBtraiaBian  the  £ii«bead  i 


deprened  than  in  the  A&icau.  His  lips  are  tiiick,  ^ut  not 
jpTDtdberaul,  and  the  e^ea  n«  sunken,  la^^  and  black. 
The  color  of  his  skin  is  lighter — of  a  du^;  hue—^han 
Out  at  the  Negro.    Id  stature  be  equals  the  average  Euro- 

Kn,  bat  tall  men.  are  ibtk  except  in  North  (^erauland; 
bod;  and  lia^  an  well  shaped,  strongly  loinud,  and 
UgUj  mnmlar.  The  hind  park  ai«  not,  as  m  the  A&i- 
flM^  «sc«auTalj'  fused ;  and  while  the  cdf  of  the  leg  is 
defioicn^  the  heel  is  slr^i^t.  The  uatina  of  P^jua  have 
woolly  spiralfy-twiatad  hair,  ^lose  of  Tasmania,  now  ez- 
tanniWed.  bad  the  same  pecnliaH^.  But  the  n^ves  of 
tbe  AaMmuan  ooolinent  utre  strai^nt  or  curlj  black  hair, 
ne  men  wear  ihcrt  beards  and  whiskers. 

Their  mental  Acuities,  though  probably  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Polynesian  copper-colored  race,  are  not  contemptible. 
They  have  much  aeut«neaB  of  perception  for  Iha  relations 
of  individual  objects,  but  little  power  of  genenliution. 
No  word  exists  in  tlieir  language  for  the  general  terms 
lre(^  Urd,  or  flsh ;  yet  th^  have  inventea  a  oaioe  for 
•very  apaei»  of  veBetable  and  animal  (hev  know.  The 
nammtiiml  MntOare  of  some  North  Anstralian  languages 
iu  a  considerable  d^ree  of  refinement.  The  verb  presents 
•  iiariety  of  comngatiOD^  e^reaing  neartj  all  the  moods 
tod  loBses  of  Che  Oreefe.  There  is  a  dual,  as  well  as  a 
irioisl  ibrss  in  the  declenaion  of  verb^  nouns,  pronoun^ 
•ad  ai^eativce.  The  distinction  of  genden  is  not  marked, 
SKO^  in  pn^iw  names  of  men  and  women.  All  parts  c^ 
ytnh,  exrapt  adverba,  ate  declined  by  tenninational  inflec- 
tuos.  Thera  are  words  for  the  elementary  numbem,  one, 
twc^  tluee;  bat  "four"  is  usually  expressed  by  "two- 
two  j"  Ih^  "five"  by/' two4hree,"  and  so  on._  They 
have  BO  idea  of  decimals.  The  number  and  diver^ty 
•r  wyarate  languages,  not  roere  dialects,  ie  trul<r  bewilder- 
ing. Tribes  of  a  few  hundred  people,  living  within  a  few 
mile*  of  each  other,  have  often  scarcely  a  phrBse  in  com- 
■SOB.  This  is  more  especially  observed  in  New  South 
'Wales,  a  country  moch  intersected  by  dividing  mountaio 
iSQges.  But  one  language  is  spoken  all  along  the  Bi  vers 
Hurray  and  Darling,  while  the  next  neighbors  of  the 
Hurray  tribes  on  both  sides,  are  unable  to  conveise  with 
them. 

It  is,  nevertheless  tolerably  certain  that  alt  the  natives 
of  Australia  belong  to  one  stock.  There  appeara  reason 
to  believe  that  their  progenitors  originally  landed  on 
the  north-west  cosst,  that  of  Cambridge  Oulf  or  Amhem 
Land,  in  canoes  dritUng  from  the  island  of  Timor.  They 
•eem  then  to  have  advanced  over  the  continent  in  three 
aqiarste  direclions.  By  one  route  they  moved,  in  the 
«oarse  of  age^  directly  across  to  the  south  coast,  near  the 
kead  of  the  Great  Bight,  Speocer  Oulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
SL  Vinomt,  Another  division  followed  the  west  coast  to 
Swan  Biver,  and  round  by  King  Geoifje's  Sound.  The 
third  sod  Biost  important  body,  turning  esstward,  crossed 
Iha  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  then  split  and  sub- 
divided itself  amidst  the  rivers  and  highland  ranges  of 
Qnaenalssid,  while  some  of  its  tribes  crossing  tlie  Upper 
uiUng  occupied  New  South  Wales,  oveiapread  the 
Bsverina,  and  peopled  (he  south-eastern  quarter  of  Ans- 
tealia.  The  jfoofi  and  areumentB  upon  which  this  hypo- 
Ikttiaal  distributian  is  bsaed  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Byre  in 
his  iwleniillim  osay  on  the  Australian  aborigines  [DU- 
BBBtritt^it  CWral  Auitralia,  dte.,  by  E.  J.  Eyre,  Ksident 
aaagistiata,  Uoiray  Kiver,  voL  IL).  It  is  chiefly  the  prev- 
■kMoe  of  aaiBe  peculiar  customs,  snch  aa  circumcision,  or 
the  Mmoral  of  two  upper-jaw  tseth  at  a  itsled  age  of 


adolescence  that  seems  to  mark  the  c 
tribes,  now  widely  distant  in  location,  which  ^>pear  to 
have  belonged  to  one  of  the  suppoacd  main  streams  at 
population.  The  discontinuance  of  sudi  customs  among 
the  tribes  of  the  other  main  divlaiona  b  plaoaibly  ascribed  to 
local  influences.  From  a  comparison  4/  tbur  languages, 
the  diveniciee  of  which  have  been  already  rvterred  to,  it 
appears  thai  little  aid  is  to  be  expected  from  them  in  eth- 
nological grouping. 

The  naUves  of  the  north-eistem  quarter — a  tropical 
r^on  of  diveisified  snrfiue,  with  many  riven  and  Uiidt 
forests,  aa  well  as  open  highlands — are  far  superior  in  bodr, 
mind,  and  social  habils  to  ikasB  of  the  rest  of  Austndu. 
They  bear,  in  flwt,  most  reaemblanoe  to  their  neigfabora 
snd  kindred  in  Ihe  island  of  New  Guinea,  but  ate  slill 
below  these  in  many  important  respecta. 

If  a  general  view  be  taken  of  the  tribes  of  Anstrslia,ntd 
the  slate  is  whi<di  they  existed  indqiendoi  tly  of  recent  Koro- 
pean  intercourse,  two  or  three  estnottlinary  defects  ezhiUt 
thanselvea.  Thev  never,  in  any  aitnation,  oiltivated  tfaa 
soil  for  any  kinil  of  food-crop,  llier  never  reared  any 
kind  of  oattl^  or  kept  taj  domeaticatea  animd  exc^  m 
dog,  which  probably  came  over  with  them  in  thwr  caDo«BL 
They  have  nowhere  built  permanent  dwdllngs,  bat  con- 
tented tbunaelvei  with  mare  bonis  ftii  temporary  sbelt^. 
They  have  neither  mannbctnied  nor  posaeased  any  chattek 
beycod  such  articles  of  dothinb  *<i^><»S)  onamoit^  and 
utMuils  aa  they  might  carry  on  th«r  peraoos,  or  in  d)« 
family  store-b^  for  dally  use.  Thetr  want  of  ingenuity 
and  contrivaoce  has,  howevw,  undoubtedly  been  promoted 
by  the  natural  poverty  of  the  tand  in  whidi  the  race  settled. 

The  sole  dress  of  00th  sexes  in  their  aboriginal  Mate  is 
a  cloak  of  skin  or  matting,  fastened  with  a  skewer,  but- 
right-hand  side.  No  headgear  is  worn,  except 
net  to  oonfiue  the  hair,  a  bunch  of  feathers,  or 
the  tails  oF  small  animais.  The  bosom  or  back  is  usually 
laltoed,  or  rather  scored  with  rows  of  hideons  raised  m»n, 
produtwd  by  deep  gashes  at  the  age  when  yooth  oomea  to 
manhood  <x  womanhood.  Their  dwetUn^  fiir  die  most 
par^  are  either  bowers,  fwmed  of  the  branches  ot  trvta, 
or  hovels  of  piled  logs,  loosely  covered  with  grass  or  barl^ 
which  ther  can  erect  in  an  hour,  wherever  Uiey  ei 


were  seen  by  Flindets  on  the  senth-east  ooast  in  1799, 
and  by  Captain  King  and  Sr  J.  btitchell  on  the  north-east, 
where  they  no  longer  appear.  Hie  ingenuity  of  the  laca 
is  mostly  to  be  recognised  in  the  mauubciare  of  thur 
weapons  of  wanhre  sad  the  chaser  While  the  nse  of  the 
bow  snd  arrow  does  not  seam  to  bKve  occnnad  to  fhem, 
the  spear  and  axe  are  in  general  us^  commonly  made  of 
hard- wood  ;  the  hatchets  of  stone,  and  the  uvetms  pointed 
with  stone  or  bone.  Thepecniiarwe^Kinaftbe  Australian 
is  the  bocoierang,  a  curved  blade  of  wood^  of  snch  remark- 
able construction,  that  it  swerves  from  its  <firect  oootst^ 
someUmes  returning  so  as  to  hit  an  olued  bdiind  lh« 
ihrover.  Their  nets,  made  by  women,  either  of  the  ten- 
dons of  animals  or  the  fibres  of  plants,  will  catch  and  bold 
the  strong  kangaroo  or  the  emu,  or  the  veir  large  fish  of 
Australian  rivers.  Caooes  of  beat  bark,  Rir  the  inland 
waters,  are  bsatily  prepared  at  need ;  but  the  inlets  and 
Btraila  of  the  north-eastern  sea-ooast  are  navigated  by  larger 
canoes  and  rafts  of  a  bctler  construction. 

Without  claiming  permanent  ownership  of  the  land,  each 
native  tribe  was  accustomed,  till  the  English  squatter  came, 
(o  enjoy  the  recogniied  manorial  dominion  of  its  oira 
hundng-ground,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  milts  square.  This 
was  subdivided  between  tbe  chief  heads  of  &mUies.  The 
aAiiira  of  a  tribe  are  ruled  by  a  council'  of  the  men  past 
middle  age  who  are  still  in  full  vwor  of  mind  and  body. 
One  may  be  their  president,  but  they  have  no  hereditary 
prince.  Their  most  solemn  sasemblies  take  place  when  (he 
youth  undergo  one  or  other  of  the  painful  oenunonicB  of  ioi- 
tialion  into  manhood.  In  every  case  of  death  from  disease 
or  unknown  causes  the  soroereis  hold  a  puWe  inqoes^  snd 
pretend  to  ask  tbe  corpse  how  it  was  killed.  Saohdealltsaic 
invariably  inscribed  to  vritehoaft  practised  by  a  hostile 
or  envious  neighboring  tribe,  ne  faocBea  of  the  slaio  in 
bsttle  are  sometimes  eatoi,  or  the  &t  ^jl  the  kidneys,  at 
least,  is  extracted  for  s  feast  of  viebnT,  Itat  cnDBibalkm 
in  Australia  is  not  oonflned  to  the  fleaa  ot  iiiiili  1,  nor  is 
it  generally  associated  with  an  insuRlng  triumph.  It  is 
nucr,  like  that  repotted  of  the  ancient  StaUiians,  a  rite 
of  funeral  ohserraDO^  in  hoMic  of  decaaaad  kindred  and 
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Un^  Tbticali^af  tkkcHtomkproTCdbrtlMtwIl- 
aEiir  of  tmtwwtkV  Aaglut)  witawm^  who  hkv*  wmtahad 
IktraTDitiMKL   AacttlTidwofsiodkaoinitatacotMh 


n  the  MnA.    He  It  « 


rrkv  and  aocM  inlcnat;  and  Itney  mre  not 


poal^ of iMviobtiimli^DR death.  But chMtilyapoiiaii; 
otber  MotMHt  h  ■  virtoa  Dajwnd  the  native  oonoeption, 
tltDogh  aaertun  delicacr  of  feelins  ~ " ' ' 


Hw 


I  delicacT  of 
dt^onUe 


la^  nf  moral  rMtraint  has  !□ 


tnair  contact  with  the  more  racUen  ukI 
Tiaou*  npramtatina  of  fuaiga  uuioDA. 

n*  Domhcn  «f  the  native  AnMralian*  an  steadilj 
diminiihiiig.  A  ranout  of  the  race  aziMa  in  each  of  the 
pn)Tinc«i,  while  a  lew  ttibea  Itill  wander  over  the  interior. 
Alloj^er  it  ia  oompatMl  that  not  more  than  about  80,000 
abonnnee  iMnain  on  the  eoatinsit. 

Iwiapa  the  nuM  OMiplcte  and  trustamthj  inftoua- 
tioa  im  the  AnAmlian  nee  ia  to  be  (buod  in  woriia  pab- 
bifaed  fome  twcntjr  or  tluity  jma  ago,  htfan  the  coontiT 
wM  ooeopied  aa  it  now  ie  t?  the  ^ropean  Bettlor. 


Oolomal  HaUry. — Of  the  five  Anatralian  proTiooes,  th 
of  New  South  Walea  may  be  nckuud  the  oldeat.    It  w 


iir  criminab  trtum  En^and ;  and  the  eettlenient  retained 
that  obaiacter,  more  or  leas,  during  the  aubaeqnent  fihr 

C\  Iranaportatioa  being  virluallv  ancpended  in  ISSv. 
colony,  howeTer,  bmn  18:21  h«a  made  a  lair  atart  in 
fiee  indiBtriai  profcic. 

B7  Ihia  time,  too,  aereral  of  the  other  provinces  had 
eon*  into  existeooe.  Van  Diemen'a  I^and,  nuw  called 
Tumania,  liad  been  occupied  a«  otrly  as  1803.  It  was  an 
aaiiliarj  {Moal  atatioa  uialer  New  Sonth  W^es,  (ill  in 
15  it  became  aaepante  mrincc;  Ftom  this  island,  lea 
"  •  ooaMd  Ban*!  Stniu  to  Port  Phillip, 
■watTB  a  new  entkaMBt  wai  ahortlj  catabliehed,  forming 
till  1851  »  pan  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  but  now  the  richer 
and  more  popnlona  coloa/  of  Yidoria.  Jn  1827  and  1329, 
an  Eaglbb  CMnpanj  entuarored  to  plant  a  seUlement  at 
the  Swan  BlTer,  and  thia,  added  to  a  small  convict  atation 
Mahlished  in  1835  at  King  Qeorge'a  Sound,  constituted 
Western  AoUnlia.  On  the  shores  of  the  Quif  St. Vincent, 
again,  from  1833  to  1837,  BiHith  Auflnlia  wag  created  hj 
another  joint«todi:  conpanj,  as  an  experiment  in  tbeWak»- 
field  Bcheme  of  oolooiiation. 

Such  wen  the  poliucal  compon^t  parts  of  British  Ans- 
tnlia  np  to  1838.  Thn  earlier  historr,  therefore,  of  Kew 
South  Wala  ■  peculiar  to  itself.  Unlike  tbe  other  maio- 
Uod  ptOTiDoea,  it  was  at  firat  held  and  used  chieflj  for 
the  reoeptioa  of  British  cooTicXa.  When  that  mtem  wa» 
abolashed,  the  social  eonditions  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  South  AtMnlia  became  more  eqoaL  FT«vium 
to  tbe  gold  disooTOieB  of  1851  they  may  be  incinded,  from 


The  first  British  governors  at  Sydney,  from  1788,  ruled 
with  d^iolie  powM.  They  weie  naval  or  military  officeis 
ia  DomButnd  Of  the  ganiaon,  the  convicts,  and  ttiQ  few  free 
settlcia.  The  duty  was  performed  by  such  men  as  Captain 
Artbnr  Phillip,  Captajn  Hunter,  and  olhera.  In  the 
twelve  yeats*  tnle  of  OenenI  Hacquari^  cloaing  with  1821, 
As  coloay  made  a  aubatantiai  advance.  By  means  of  con- 
rid  labor  roads  aad  brldaea  wen  constructed,  and  a  route 
apeoed  into  the  interior  D^ood  the  Blue  Uountaina.    A 

Epolsdon  of  30.000^  three-foarths  of  them  convicts,  formed 
:  in&nt  oommoawealth,  whose  attention  was  soon  directed 
rofitaUe  trade  of  rearing  fine  wool  sheep,  first  com- 
by  Ur.  John  U' Arthur 


Daring  tl 
bana  and  fi 


ixinit  snoessaively  govenom,  the  ool    , 
evenMallv  aiooeaded  in  obtaining   the  advantapee  of  a 
NBMscntative  inalilutioa,  by  meane  of  a  l^islative  ooundl. 
Then  came  Oeneral  flar  Itscbard  Bogrke,  whose  wise  and 


miesa]  administration  prov«d  Most  bensiafaL  NawSaath 
Wales  became  pnaperous  and  attnoliva  to  ani%n«li  witk 
capital.  lb  enteiprisiiw  ambition  wm  anooon^ad  by 
taking  frash  country  itorth  and  aonth.  In  the  lattar  dirco- 
tiou,  explwed  by  MUobeU  in  1884  and  lS»,tmj  Aaatnli* 


This  dietriot,  then  called  Port  PhUUa  ia  tke  tiaie  ef 
Governor  Sir  George  GipF">  ItlSS  to  1846,  was  grawtng  IM 
into  a  posititn  clalmii^  utdepoidenea.  UalbMrn%  w^ikb 
begsn  with  a  few  huts  on  the  bonks  of  Iba  YaR*-Y«m 
in  1886,  was  in  1840  a  bt^  toav  of  0000  inhalnlaa^ 
the  popalatlon  of  the  whoto  discrict,  with  tha  towns  af 
Qedong  and  Portland,  reaching  12,850;  while  ita  isaport 
trade  amounted  to  £204^000,  and  its  ex^toito  to  4138,0001 
Such  was  the  growth  of  infant  Victoria  m  five  jmn ;  that 
of  Adelaide  or  South  Australia,  in  the  same  period,  waa 
nearly  equal  to  it  At  Melbourne  then  woe  a  depu^r 
eovemor,  Hr.  Latrobe,  imdar  Sir  Geoive  Qippe  at  Sydnev. 
.delaide  bad  iu  own  gDvemors,  fiist  Captain  Hindm 


4000  inhabitants  alt^tner,  nnder  Oovernors  Stirling  aad 
Hntt. 

Tbe  general  advancement  of  Anatralia,  to  the  era  of  tha 
gold-mining,  hod  been  sattaftteton',  in  apite  of  a  sevsM 
commercial  crisis,  from  1841  to  1848,  caused  by  extnva- 
eant  land  speculations  and  inflated  prices.  Victaria  pro- 
duced already  more  wool  than  New  South  Wales,  tbe 
sfgre^te  produce  of  Australia  in  1862  being  45,000,000 
lb;  and  South  Australia,  between  1342  aiul  thia  dat^  Iwal 
opened  most  valuable  niinee  of  copper.  Tha  ptuiuIaUon  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1351  wn  Itn^MO;  that  ot  Victoria, 
77,000;  and  that  of  South  Australia  about  thaaama. 

At  Sninmerbill  Creek,  20  miles  north  trf  Batfaont,  ia 
the  Macquarie  plains,  gold  was  diseoverad,  in  Fabroaay, 
1851,  by  Hr.  E.  HBrgraves,'a  gold-miner  fiiim  GaUfcnia, 
The  inlelligtace  was  made  known  in  April  or  May;  aad 
then  began  a  ru»h  of  thousands, — men  leaving  their  fimer 
employments  in  the  bush  or  in  the  towns  to  saanA  for  tha 
ore  so  greatly  coveted  in  all  uea.  In  Augoat  it  wb  fiMuid 
at  Andereon's  Creek,  near  Melbouma;  a  few  weeks  later 
the  great  Ballarat  gold-field,  80  miles  wast  of  that  latr, 
was  opened ;  and  aRer  that,  Bendieo,  now  called  Sana- 
hurst,  to  the  north.  Not  only  in  these  lucky  province^ 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  where  the  aariWous  de- 
pusita  were  revealed,  but  in  every  British  colony  of  Aus- 
tralasia, alt  ordinary  industry  was  left  for  the  one  exciting 
pursuit.  Tbe  copper  mines  of  South  Anstialia  were  fcr 
the  lime  deserted,  while  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  lest 
many  inhabitants,  who  emigrated  to  the  non  pnunisiltg 
country.  The  disturbance  of  social,  in^iEtrial,  and  oom- 
mercial  afiairs,  during  tha  first  two  or  thne  yeaia  of  the 
gold  era,  was  verv  great.     Immigranla  from  i 


persona  in  a  week.  The  population  of  Victoria  waadcmbled 
in  the  first  twelvemonth  of  the  gold  &ver,  and  die  value  tX 
imports  and  exports  was  multiplied  unfokl  between  1851 
anri853. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  was  constitnted  a  sepante  pmv 
ince  in  July,  1851,  Hr.  Latrobe  being  appointed  govener, 
followed  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham  aud  ^r  Henry  Bwklf 
in  succession.  The  more  rapid  inerease  of  Victoria  since 
that  time,  in  wealth  and  number  of  inhabitants,  bsa  g^ned 
oe  in  the  esteem  of  emigrants ;  but  tbe 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  greater  ex- 
tent of  territory,  may  in  some  d^ree  tend  to  ivJiiai  tha 
balance,  if  not  to  restore  the  character  of  superior  import- 
ance to  tlie  older  colony. 
The  eepantion  of  the  northern  part  of  eastan  AastnK^ 
of  Queensland,  from  the  orwiaal  proviaoa 

~!_ioKo     Atlhattimea* 

nts;  and  in  tta 

firat  six  yeaie  (as  Sir  George  Bowen,  the  fiiat  governor. 

'    ipled  wd  ito 

It  appears,  from  a  general  v; 
the  Xani  twenty  years,  that  the  p: 


a  have  been  enabled  to  advance  in 


of  Australian  progieaa  is 
ovinces  leaa  rich  m  gold 


n  BogUpd  about  lUft  bi 


by  Other  means.     Wool  continues  tbe  great  Mapte  of  Aus- 
tralia.   But  New  South  Wal^  posaeasing  both  oe^  nd 

iron,  is  becoming  a  seat  of  manufactures ;  while  Queem- 

m  AustnUan  (tack-ialiwt,  rsnlTM  tS0,00a  bam  New  SaBth  Wal«  &r  bta  frit 


land  U  abo  brond  with  modi  mineral  vealtb,  inoloding 
tin.  The  lemi-lroi^ad  cUmaM  of  the  latter  celonj  ii  ani^ 
able  for  the  culture  of  particular  crope,  needing  0DI7  a 
■Dpplj  of  other  than  European  labor.  Meantime  Boutk 
AoMnlia.  Uaidea  ila  prodaction  of  copper  and  a  fail  share 
■  become  the  great  wheat^powing  prorince  of 

The  sepande  caloniea  of  Australia  are  nlll  in  a  some- 
what trangidanal  slate,  emigratioa  being  so  continuoos, 
ukI  the  countr;  to  be  jet  occupied  bo  axIensiTe.  For 
due  and  for  other  reason^  therefore,  it  maj  be  more  fitting 
to  describe  the  several  colonies,  with  respect  lo  their  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions,  mider  their  respective  names. 
To  enable  the  reader,  however,  to  judge  of  the  general  posi- 
tion of  the  provinces  at  a  recent  date,  the  following  statis- 
ti<s  ai«  appended : — 


Plmtelll.  AUSTRIA,  or  more  strictly  Austrla-Hob- 

0±Bn  (Oct.  Ckttartich  and  Oatareieh-  Ungam), 
is  an  extensive  country  in  the  southern  portion  of  Central 
Europe,  Wing  between  long.  9°  and  26''  K,  and  1st.  42° 
and  61°  N.  It  thus  eztenib  through  IT  degrees  of  tongi- 
lod^  and  9  degrees  of  latitude,  aud  has  an  area  of  about 
240,000  English  square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
islands  in  the  Adriatic^  and  the  QBrrow  projectine  tract  of 
Dalmatia,  it  forms  a  compact  region  of  country,  hot  of  sn 
irregular  shape.  It  is  surraunded  on  all  sides  by  other 
coDnlries,  except  where  it  bonien  upon  the  Adriatic, 
which  is  about  (me-Bfth  of  the  entire  extent  of  its  bound- 
aries. Of  the  rest,  about  one-third  on  the  W.  and  N.  is 
formed  by  the  Qennao  empire   (Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 


Skatoh-II^  of  AottriA 

Prosua),  a  third  on  the  8.  and  E.  by  the  Turkish  empire 
and  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  the  remaioing  third 
by  Boaeia  on  the  N.E.  and  Switi^-laad  and  Italy  on  the 
S.W.  The  bonndaries  are  formed  in  some  parts  by  river 
oounei,  in  othera  by  mountain  tanges,  and  sometimes  they 
ezl«nd  through  an  open  country.  As  compared  with 
France  Austria  has  a  form  nearly  as  compact,  hut  its 
frtmtierB  are  by  no  means  so  well  defined  or  so  strongly 
protected  by  natural  barriets.  It  ranks  third  in  extent 
among  the  countries  of  Europe  (after  Bussia  and  Sweden), 
uid  fourth  inpoint  of  popolation  (after  Ruada,  the  German 
empire,  and  France). 

HoDDtslDi.       Austria  is,  after  Bwitxerland.  the  most  monn- 

tainous  countrr  of  Europe,  and  about  fbui^fifths 

of  its  entire  area  is  more  than  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

Mt.    The  mountains  are  frequently  covered  with  vegetation 


toaneetelevadon.  AtthebasearelbundvinesandmtdM; 
on  the  lower  slopes  are  green  pastnrss,  or  wheat,  faarisv, 
and  other  kinds  <rf  com ;  above  are  often  forests  of  ca^ 
ash,  elm,  Ac. ;  snd  s^  higher  the  yew  and  the  Gr  may  bs 
seen  braving  the  fiiiT  of  U10  terapesL  Com  grows  to  be- 
tween 3400  and  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
forests  extend  lo  6600  or  MOO  feet,  and  the  line  of  p» 
petoal  snow  is  from  7800  to  S200  feeL  In  some  puti, 
however,  particularly  in  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthii^  tn^Ckr- 
niola,  the  mountains  appear  in  wild  confiBian,  with  mgged 
peaks  aitd  bare  precipitous  sides,  forcibly  reminding  th* 
traveller  of  Switierland.  Tyrol  in  particular  lias,  lika  Ihsl 
country,  its  cucades,  its  glaciers,  its  perpetual  saows,  sod 
its  avalanches. 

The  Alps  occupv  the  south-west  portion  of  tlie  cooutiy, 
and  form  its  highest  Isnds.  They  are  distinguished  by 
various  names,  as  the  Bhntian,  None,  Oamic,  Julian,  and 
Dinaric  Alps.  The  Rh«tian  or  Tyrolc«e  Alps  enter  Tynd 
from  the  Swia  canton  of  the  Orisons,  and  are  the  loitiat 
range  in  the  country,  a  number  of  the  summits  rising  lo 
(he  height  of  12,000  feet,  and  the  highest,  the  Oddtr 
Spitze,  sttaining  a  height  of  12,814  feet  above  the  level  of 
die  sea.  They  divide  into  three  principal  chains,  the  moit 
southern  of  which  occupies  the  soutliem  portion  of  IVroL, 
and  contains  the  Orleler  Spilie,  and  othera  of  the  loAkil 
points  in  the  country.  The  middle  or  principal  chain  ex- 
tends in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  borders  of  Sellbaif 
and  Carinthia,  and  has  many  of  its  peaks  covered  wilE 
perpetual  snow.  The  northern  chain  is  inferior  In  d«*a- 
tion  to  the  othen,  and  few  of  its  most  elevated  poiols  reaizli 
the  snow-line.  The  None  Alps  are  a  coiAiunation  of  the 
Bhstian  eastward,  passing  through  Salsburg,  Styri^  Oa- 
rinthia  north  of  the  Drave,  Lower  and  Upper  Aostna,  lo 
Hungary,  where  they  gradually  sink  into  the  plaina.  Tb<7 
comprise  three  chains,  a  main  chain  and  two  lesser  disins 

Srtnieding  northward — the  one  the  Balzhnrg,  the  other  lh« 
tyria-Austrian  Alps.     The  main  chain,  the  Noiic  Alps  in 
a  stricter  sens^  traverees  SalEbocg,  Carinthia,  and  B^iia, 
and  has  a  length  of  about  170  miles,  some  of  its  peaks  nui^ 
to  the  height  of  12,000  feet.    The  Camic  or  Carinthiu 
Alps  are  also  an  o^oot  of  the  Bhatian  Alps  eastwaid, 
occupyins  the  south-east  of  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and  the  north 
of  Carniala,    They  form  several  branches,  and  some  of  lb* 
-     units  are  over  9000  feet  high.   The  Juliso  or  Garniolaa 
Alps  extend  in  a  sooth-easterly  direction  through  Ca^ 
niula  and  Croatia.    They  present  little  of  an  Alpine 
character,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  nowhere  rise 
to  the  height  of  6000  feet    They  are  for  the  most  pari 
bare  and  nigged.    The  Dinaric  Alps  are  a  contiilils> 
tion  of  the  preceding,  extending  through  Croatia  sod 
Dalmatia,  snd  resemble  them  in  character.    The  higli- 
eet  point.  Mount  Dinara,  from  which  they  take  tM 
name,  is  6S58  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

After  the  Alpa,  the  most  important  moanlainiTsleM 

of  Austria  is  the  Carpathians,  which  occupy  its  esstsm 

and  Dorth-eaaiem  portions,  and  stretch  in  the  linm  of 

an  arch  through  Silesia,  Horavia,  Oali<^  HoDgaiy, 

and  Ttan^lvania.    Tiiey  have  an  extent  of  about  <M 

miles,  and  are  divided  into  three  principal  groups — Ibt 

HnngarianCarpatbians,  the  Carpathian  Wddgefairge  or 

Forest  Mountains,  and  the  Truiaylvanian  Highlwdi. 

The  Hanrarian  Carpathians  stretch  from  weM  l«  essi, 

through  Hungary,  Moravia,  Silena,  and  Qalida  IM 

about  200  miles,  and  comprise  various  nnallcir  groopi, 

amonr  which  are  the  Beskidea,  the  Little  Carpathians, 

and  the  Central  Carpathians  or  Uie  Tatra  HiMintune. 

This  Isst  group  constitutes  the  highest  portiim  of  ih^ 

Carpathians,  having  an  average  elevation  of  over  6000 feet. 

and  its  two  principal  summits,  the  Eistbsler  Thurm  and  the 

Lomnitser  Spitze,  having  a  height  of  8378  and  8222  feet  n- 

spectively.    In  character  it  reeemhles  the  Alfa  more  tbaa 

the  Carpathians,   having  rugged   precipitous  sides,  Aeef 

chasms,  snows,  glaciers,  cascaa«a,  Ac.  The  WaldgeUrg^  nt 

Forest  Mountains,  are  a  series  of  moderate  elsvatiime,  fiir 

the  most  part  wooded^  and  stretching  for  about  160  naim 

through  Hungary,  Oalitna,  and  Bu(±owina,  with  an  <^*^'W , 

breadth  of  about  46  miles.    They  are  in  general  from  3009 

to  6000  feet  in  elevation,  the  highest  point,  Pietrana,  ri*- 

ing  to  7086  feet.    The  Transylvanian  Highlands  eitenJ 

over  Transylvania,  a  part  of  Hungary,  aiM  the  Hilitaiy 

Frontier,   into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.    They  have  ■ 

length  of  about  360  miles,  and  breadth  of  ftom  30  to  Ml 

Several  of  the  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  8000  hst.   The 
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Mm  of  the  Chipalfaian  tnoanttdiM  an  genenllr  eorend 
■ritti  fcmli  lo  a  ocmaiderable  height. 

The  HercTnian  moDDtain  ifBteni  Hnreads  itselT  otbt 
Bufieinia,  Silena,  Honvia,  and  the  middle  and  nortbero 
partioDB  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  It  includes  the 
Icner  tjMems  oi  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  Ertgebirge,  the 
Hinengebii^  and  the  Budetca.  The  Bohemian  Forest  is 
1  Ktiea  of  wooded  heights  on  the  confinei  of  Bohemia  and 
BsTuia,  ai>d  ezteDdiog  south  from  the  Eger  to  the  Danube. 
In  highest  point  is  UIO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Enge- 
birge,  or  Ore  Hoontaim,  commence  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Etbe,  ran  eaMwaid  betweea  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and 
laminate  near  the  sources  of  the  White  Elster.  None  of 
OcMimmitarise  to  the  heightof4000feeL  The  Rieaenge- 
biige  or  Qiant  Moimtaina  are  on  tbe  confines  of  Bobeuiia 
tonnls  Pruaeian  Silesia,  and  have  their  highest  poiol, 
Scfaneekoppe  or  Riesenkoppe,  6330  feet  above  the  sea. 
Thg  SudetcB  is  a  name  aometimes  given  to  alt  the  moun- 
tuns  of  Northern  Bohemia,  but  it  more  properly  belongs 
U  that  rauge  which  mna  between  Moravia  and  Prussian 
Sksia,  from  tbe  March  to  the  Oder.  The  highest  sammit, 
the  ^legUtier  Schneebei^,  is  4774  feet  high. 
Oitk^.  T''^  ^reat  central  chain  of  uie  Alps  consists 

of  primilive  rocks,  principollj  gneiss,  micaslate, 
sod  granite.  Occasionally  clay-date,  greywacke,  and  lime- 
Meoe  overlie  these  rocks.  Iron  ore  is  very  abundant  here, 
and  gold  and  copper  are  found.  The  northern  and  soulh- 
cn  ranges  of  the  Alps  are  composed  of  limestone.  In  the 
•oatheni  range  the  limestone  rests  upon  gneiss,  which  crops 
out  in  BCHne  parts.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  dnc  ores,  and 

r'cksilver  are  found  in  some  parts  to  a  lai^  extent.  In 
Dorthem  range  the  limestone  is  in  some  places  covered 
■ith  cUy-alate,  greywacke,  and  transition  limestoDe.  In 
the  north  the  limestone  is  covered  with  sandstone,  which 
enenda  in  an  almost  continuous  line  from  the  Lake  of 
Ccoatance  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna.  la  this  dis- 
iriet  a  nnmher  of  beda  of  coal  are  found.  The  central 
range  of  the  Carpathians  is  formed  chiefly  of  gneiss,  granite, 
day-slate,  greyiracke^  and  transition  limestone,  frequently 
emvtd  with  extensive  patches  of  Tertiary  formations. 
Hnth  and  sonth  of  this  are  rsnsee  of  sandatone  tnountains, 
<e  which  dilavial  and  alluvi^  depouts  are  also  found. 
Tbe  northem  sandstone  range  is  rich  in  salt;  the  central 
dain  aboands  in  iron  and  copper  ore:  and  the  gneiss  and 
frwitie  motmtaiiis  of  Hungarr  and  TransyWania  are  rich 
in  ores  of  gold  and  silver.  Nameroos  beds  of  coal  are 
also  found  in  the  later  formationa.  The  Bc^iemian  and 
Utxavian  Moaotain  Systran  is  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss 
and  granite.  Bssalt,  clinkstone,  greenstone,  and  red  sand- 
•Ime  are  abo  common.  Silver  and  lead  mines  are  eiten- 
Rvely  vork^  also  minee  of  tine  and  iron.  Cool  is  abun- 
daat  here.  The  plain  and  hilly  ports  of  (he  countiy  belong 
iMcdy  to  the  middle  or  Miocene  period  of  the  Tertiary 
fonaatloo,  and  comprise  sand,  gravel,  clay-marl,  Ac 
tif^a.  ^'  '''^  highlands  of  Austria  form  part  of  the 

great  watershed  of  Europe  which  divides  the 
witen  flowGig  northward  into  the  North  Sea  or  tbe  Baltic, 
fnmx  those  Sowing  southward  or  eastward  into  tbe  Mediter- 
noean  w  the  Black  Sea,  ila  riven  flow  in  three  different 
liedions — northward,  southward,  and  eastward.  With 
the  exception  of  the  small  streams  belonging  to  it 
whid  bA  into  the  Adriatic,  all  its  rivers  have  their 
nonths  in  other  countries,  and  its  principal  river,  the 
Danube,  has  also  its  source  in  anotber  country.  This, 
which  after  the  Volga  is  the  largest  river  of  Europe,  rises 
b  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  oows  through  Wiirtemberg 
and  Bavaria,  and  is  al[«ady  navigable  when  it  enters 
Anstria,  on  the  borden  of  which  it  receives  the  IniL  a 
river  which  hw  as  large  a  bod^  of  water  as  itself.  It  has 
*  BDOne  of  about  820  miles  withid  the  country,  which  is 
■Umi  48  per  cent  of  its  entjt«  length.  Where  it  eaten  it 
■  8S8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  it  leaves 
only  132  feM.  It  hw  thus  a  Ml  within  the  country  of  766 
iti,  and  is  at  first  a  very  rapid  stream,  but  latterly  a  very 
■low  one.  lis  affluents,  after  the  Inn.  are  at  firat  generally 
■aall,  the  principal  being  the  Traiin,  the  Enna,  and  the 
March.  In  Hungary  it  receive*  from  the  C^pathians  the 
Viag,  Nentra,  Qran,  and  Eipel :  and  from  the  Alps  the 
Drave,  the  Mnr,  and  the  Save.  But  the  principal  affluent 
itf  tbe  Dannbe  i*  (he  Theiss,  which  rises  in  the  Carpo- 
^Ibiii,  aod  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  (he  eastern  half  of 
Hungary.  The  country  drained  by  the  Danube  Is  formed 
bio  Kveral  basins  by  the  mounlaitw  approaching  its  hanka 
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on  dlher  side,  lie  principal  of  these  ore  the  Una  and 
Erems  basiiui  the  Vienna  haaln,  and  the  little  and  great 
Hungarian  badns.  Between  this  last  and  the  plains  of 
Waliachia,  it  passes  through  the  narrow  rocky  channela  of 
lalach,  B^asan,  and  the  Iron  Door,  where  the  fall  is  olioul 
41  tea.  in  lt»  than  half  a  mile.  The  Duieater,  which,  like 
the  Danahe,  flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  baa  its  source  in  the 
Carpathians  in  Eastern  Oalicia,  and  punines  a  very  wind- 
ing course  towards  the  south-east.  It  receives  its  principal 
amiients  from  the  Carpathiaua,  and  drains  in  Austria  a 
territory  of  upwards  of  12,000  English  square  miles.  It 
is  navigable  for  about  300  milea.  The  Vistula  and  the  Oder 
both  fall  into  tbe  Baltic  Tbe  former  rises  in  Moravia, 
flows  first  north  through  Austrian  Silesia,  then  takes  an 
easterly  direction  ^long  the  bordcia  of  PrusaJan  Silesia, 
and  afterwards  a  north-easterly,  separating  Oalima  from 
Buasian  Poland,  and  leaving  Austria  not  far  from  Sondo- 
mir.  Its  course  in  Austria  is  240  miles,  draining  an  area 
of  15,500  square  miles.  It  is  Davigable  for  nearly  200 
miles,  and  its  principal  affluents  are  (lie  Save  and  the  Bug. 
The  Oder  has  also  ila  source  in  Moravia,  flows  first  east, 
and  then  nortb-esst  through  Austrian  Silesia  into  Pnwia. 
Its  length  within  t!ie  Austrian  territory  is  onlv  abont  65 
miles,  no  port  of  which  is  navigable.  The  only  river  of 
this  couotry  which  flows  into  tbe  North  Sea  is  tbe  Elbe. 
It  has  itB  source  in  the  Rieseueebirge,  not  for  from  the 
Scbneekoppe,  flows  first  south,  then  east,  and  aflerworda 
north-east  through  Bohemia,  and  then  enlere  Saxonr.  Its 
principal  affluents  an  the  Adter,  Isor,  and  Eger,  uid,  moat 
important  of  all,  the  Moldau.  The  lost,  from  the  lengdt 
of  lis  course,  and  tbe  quantity  of  water  which  it  bringi 
down,  la  entitled  to  be  couaidered  the  main  stream.  It  baa 
a  coarse  of  260  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  190.  The  Elbe 
Itself  has  a  oouise  within  the  Austrian  dominions  of  13& 
miles,  for  about  65  of  whicb>it  is  navigable.  It  drains  an 
area  of  upwards  of  21,000  stiuare  miles.  The  Rhine, 
though  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  a  river  of  tbe  country, 
flows  for  about  25  mites  of  its  course  between  it  and 
Switzerland.  The  principal  river  of  Austria  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  is  the  Adige.  It  rises  in  tbe  mountain* 
of  Tyrol,  flows  south,  then  east,  and  afterwards  south,  into 
tbe  plains  of  Lombardy.  Its  principal  affluent  is  tbe 
Eisack.  Of  the  streams  which  have  llieir  couise  entirely 
within  the  country,  and  which  (all  into  tbe  Adriatic,  (he 
principal  ia  the  Isonio,  7d  milea  in  length,  bnt  navigable 
only  for  a  short  diatanoe  from  i(B  mouth. 

The  l^ea  and  maiaheB  of  Austria  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  ex-  ""•■ 
tent.  Tbe  lakea  lie  principally  in  the  valleya  among  tbe 
Alps,  and  the  maishee  are  frequent  along  (no  ooaiaea  of 
the  rivers.  The  latest  lake  of  Austria  is  the  fialaUm, 
in  Hungary,  which  is  about  40  miles  in  length  by  18  in 
breadth,  and,  including  the  swamps  in  connection  with  it, 
covers  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  The  Ncusiedier,  also 
in  Hungary,  ia  18  miles  in  length,  b^  ftvm  4  to  7  in  br^tli, 
and  coven  an  area  of  106  square  miles.  Among  the  muij 
amaller  ones  the  principal  are  tbe  Traunsee,  Attersec^ 
Worthersee,  Mondsee,  Ac  No  other  Europe  country 
equals  Austria  in  the  number  and  value  of  its  mineral 
apriuga.  No  fewer  than  1500  of  theae  are  reckoned,  and 
they  occur  principollr  in  Bohemia  and  Ilungarv.  In  the 
former  are  Karlsbad,  Morienbad^  Fransensbad,  Teplil^ 
PuUna,  and  Seidlili. 

The  climate  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  its  Qiaute. 
great  extent,  and  the  great  diflferencee  in  the 
elevation  of  its  surface,  is  very  varioos.  It  is  nsual  l» 
divide  it  into  three  distinct  zones.  Tbe  most  southern 
extends  to  46"  N.  laL,  and  includes  Dalmalia  and  the 
country  along  the  coast,  together  with  the  southern  poi^ 
tions  of  Tyrol  and  Carinthia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  (h« 
most  southern  part  of  Hungary.  Here  the  seasona  are 
mild  and  equable,  the  winters  are  short  (snow  seldom 
falling),  and  the  summers  last  for  five  montha.  Tba  vino 
and  maiie  are  everywhere  cnltivated,  as  well  as  olives  and 
other  southern  products.  In  the  sonth  of  Dalmatia  tropi- 
cal plants  Sourish  in  the  open  air.  The  central  tone  lies 
between  46°  and  40°  N.  lat.,  and  includea  Lower  and 
Upper  Austria,  Salihurg,  Btyria,  Carintbia,  Camiola,  Cen- 
tral and  Northem  l^rol.  Southern  Moravia,  a  part  of 
Bohemia,  tbe  main  portion  of  Hungary,  and  IVangylvania. 
Tbe  seasons  are  more  marked  here  than  in  the  preceding. 
The  winters  are  longer  and  more  severe,  and  the  summev 
are  hotter.   The  vine  uid  maiie  are  cultivated  in  &vonU«^ 
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litnatioiu,  aud  wbeat  and  other  kinds  of  t;iuu  an  genei^ 
ally  grown.    The  northMn  lone  onbraees  Ihe  leniUwy 

Sing  north  of  49°  N.  lat.,  rompn'sing  Bolieiaia,  Northatn 
oravia,  Sileeia,  and  Gatfoia.  The  wiiUera  are  here  loog 
and  cold ;  the  vine  and  maUe  arft  no  looger  cullimtod,  the 
principal  crops  being  sheat,  bailey,  oals,  rye,  hemp,  and 
Bai.  The  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  about, 
69°  rn  the  south  to  48°  in  the  north.  In  some  paita  of  the 
couDtry,  howerer,  it  ia  aa  low  as  49°  40'  and  even  36°.  In 
Vnnna  Che  average  annual  temperature  ia  50°,  the  hizhesC 
tetBpcrslure  being  94",  the  loweat  i"  Fahr,  la  generd  the 
watern  part  of  the  oountiy  receives  leas  rain  than  the 
western.  In  the  south  tlie  rains  prevail  chiefly  in  spring 
and  autunia,  and  in  the  north  and  central  parts  during 
Minmer.  Btorma  are  frequent  in  the  region  of  the  South 
Alps  and  along  the  coast.  In  some  parts  in  the  vicinity 
•f  tlie  Alpa  the  rainfaJt  is  excessive,  Bometiiues  exceeding 
60  inches,  it  ia  less  among  the  Carpathians,  where  it 
umnilh  varies  from  30  to  40  Inches.  In  other  parla  the 
nuDfiill  osuatly  averaces  from  20  to  24  inches,  but  in  the 
platoa  of  Hui^ary  it  u  as  low  as  16. 
■pfi^j^  Fram  the  varied  character  of  ita  climate  and 

soil  the  vegetable  prodiiclions  of  Austria  are 
Tcry  various.  It  has  floras  of  the  plains,  the  hilla,  and 
the  mountains;  an  alpine  flora,  and  an  arctic  flora;  a  flora 
of  marshal,  snd  a  flora  of  steppes '  floras  peculiar  to  the 
clay,  the  chalk,  the  sandstone,  and  the  slate  fonnatioae. 
The  number  of  difi^rent  species  is  cstiinnled  at  12,000,  of 
which  one~third  are  phanen^moUB,  or  flowering  plants, 
■nd  two-thinls  crypti^amoua,  or  flowerless.  The  crown- 
land  of  Lower  Austria  fiu'  surpasges  in  this  respect  the  other 
dtvisions  of  the  country,  having  about  four-niulhs  of  tike 
whole,  and  not  less  than  1700  species  of  flowering  plants. 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Gali  '  ...         -     . 


pal  coruHfTowi 
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^^^^^^^^  The  animul  kingdom  embraces,  besides  tlie 

B.u,ntMin.  Qgy^]  ^omjgiic  animals  (as  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
•wine,  goats,  asses,  Ac.),  wild  boars,  deer,  wild  goats,  hares, 
Ac ;  also  beuTB,  wolves,  lynxes,  foics,  wild  cats,  jackals, 
ottere,  beavers,  polecats,  martens,  weasels,  and  the  like. 
Eagles  and  hawks  are  common,  and  many  kinds  of  Bind- 
ing birds.  The  rivers  and  takes  abound  in  dlSerent  kinds 
ol  fish,  which  are  also  itlentifnl  on  the  sea-coasL  Among 
insccte  the  bee  and  the  silkwoTTn  are  the  most  usefnl.  The 
leech  fiirios  an  article  of  trade.  In  all  there  are  UOdiflcr- 
ent  species  of  mammals,  24S  species  of  bitib,  377  of  fishes, 
and  mor«  than  13,000  of  insects. 

mvldom.-  AuHlrin  comprises  five  countries,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  kingdom — viz.,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
OaKda,  Illyria,  and  Daimatia;  one  archduchy,  Austria; 
one  principality,  Transylvania;  one  duchy,  Stvria;  one 
nargraviale,  Moravia ;  and  one  conoty,  Tyrol,  *rhese  are 
now  divided  Into  provinces,  which  are  callei]  eroim-tandi, 
and  of  which  at  present  there  are  lH,  14  being  in  Austria 
Proper,  and  4  in  Hungary.  The  following  table  gives  the 
•i«B  and  civil  populatinn  of  the  diOorcnt  crown-tands  in 
1857  and  at  SlsC  December,  1SS9.  The  flrBt_14  crown-lands 
eooetitula  Austria  Proper,  and  the  remaining  4  form  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  Hartx,  Istria,  and  Trieste  are  also 
known  as  the  Maritime  District. 
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Thi  mast  thickly  popalal 


[poivLAiios,  na 


rown-laod  la  Sikria;  th«  n 


oreMBd  b>  M,062,4e»,  in  IStt  to  3e,»^g67,  in  __.  _ 
37,339,012,  aad  m  18W  to  8S,eS4,S^  Ruween  Oe  tM 
last  date*  il  had  lost  its  ZjO«h«rifo-V«D«tUB  I«rritori>, 
with  MOM  tlua  ^000,000  InhaUtanb.  b  Austria  Ptontr 
thenumbaroflnrthsiB  1869  waa  812,474,  of  which  419,374 
were  males  and  393,100  fenwiw;  609,047  were  ErgitimaR, 
and  113,427  illegitiinate,  and  17,114  were  Blill-«oni.  Tfm 
number  of  daatlu)  among  children  np  to  5  jaars  uf  ag«  its 


261,643— 162,894  beJDK  makB,  and  129,349  fteialcs.    TV 
]ber  of  marriages  that  look  place  4uri. 
,767,  of  which  IHOIS  w«r«  h«^*«« jii 


look  place  during  that  year  «m 
'  Ml  jiM«e»  neither  of 
.  8S70  between  paititi 
both  of  whom  had  been  preriotisly  aMtrtkid ;  2i,S3S  b» 
twecn  widower*  and  laimarTiad  fsmaloi,  and  l^SM  b*- 
twetn  widows  and  oiunarried  males.    Th*  total  ninhar 

""""  05.  of  which  302,104  were 

tbeee  the  ages  of  28  Dita 
and  40  females  are  given  as  over  lOe  yean.  Vroteotdtalhs 
earned  oS"  5968  males  and  1039  femsles,  of  wiiom  1)1* 
ma;«i  and  26&  femaleB  had  oommitted  soicide,  244  make 
and  82  females  were  murdered,  and  4  malts  ezeenled,  h 
Austria  Proper  there  wera  738  cides  and  large  towns,  127* 
market-towna,  52,919  viUagea,  and  2,766,314  inhabited  and 
121,045  uninhabited  house*.  In  Htn^aiy  there  were  18) 
cities  and  Urge  tons,  769  uarkeMowna,  16,373  villam 
and  2,150,213  honsea.  The  cities  ooataining  more  ihaa 
100,000  iahabitanta  in  1860  were  Vienna  (3^355),  Polk 
(201,911),  and  Pragve  (1,^7,276).  S«v«n  cities  coPtain«l 
between  50,000  and  100,000  inhabitafHa;  42  between  20,00) 
and  50,000;  and  90  between  1<\000  and  20.000. 

The  populntioQ  of  Austria  is  suda  up  of  a 
number  of  dlalinct  races,  diftring  from  each  ^** 
other  in  nuiaDcie,  custom*,  languaee,  and  ivti^on,  «d1 
united  togeilt^  only  by  living  waitt  the  same  gonn- 
meot.  The  most  nuraeroaa  raoe  ia  the  Qoma^  amonntiat 
to  9,000,000,  and  furmtnf  2S  percent,  of  Ike  (Mitepipe- 
lalion.  They  are  Ibnad  nwre  or  leas  ik  all  the  crown- 
Uuds,  but  are  most  minaeecHS  in  Lower  aadUBparAaMriai, 
Salzburg,  Stvria,  Carimho,  tod  Nsrth«ni  TjroL  Ihe 
diflerenl  Slavonic  races  Buiaber  (ogelbcr  16,540,000,  or  41 
per  cenL  The  princijMl  Slavonic  racEB  are — in  tlae  norlk, 
the  Czechs  aod  Moravians  (4,460,000),  who,  ttt^ether  with 
the  Slovacks  in  the  Weatem  CarpMtUaiM  (1,94(^000),  bna 
18  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  and  the  I^Im 
(2,370,000)  and  t)ie  Eulhens  (3,360^000)  oocupying  Ge- 
licia;  andintliesouth,  the  Slovens  (1,220,000),  the  Crotfs 
(1,520,000),  and  the  Serbuuv  (1,651,000).  The  northoe 
Slavonians  are  found  chiefly  in  Boltemia,  Movavin,  Oilida, 
and  the  nortli  of  Hun^y ;  the  soiithen  i»  Camiol^  Dal- 
malia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Milkary  FnwtMC.  Ike 
Magyars  or  Hung:u'i»nH  oocnpy  cluedr  Hungiiy  toi 
Trnwylnuiia,  and  number  5,590i00&,  «:'  16  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  Tbe  Bumtini  or  WalinduMsnuw- 
ber  2,940,000,  or  over  3  per  eent. ;  the  Jew^  1,105,006,  or 
3  per  cenL';  tiie  Italians,  515,000,  or  1-4  per  oent. ;  aad  tia 
gipsies,  140,000,  The  rest  consist  iJ  AnBeniaas,  Bulga- 
riuns,  Albanians,  Greeks,  Ac 

Atistrla  has  always   resaanedi  stvonglv  at-  . 

tached_  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureb.  Her  ™'♦°•■ 
Boverdgna,  however,  have  in  general  resisted  the  leniponl 
pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  reserved  to  themselves  ob- 
tain important  rights,  such  as  the  imposing  of  taxes  on 
church  property,  the  noQuinatioo  of  bishops  and  uch- 
bistiore,  and  the  option  of  restrictii^  or  even  prohibiting, 
the  circulation  of  Papal  bulls.  About  two-thirds  of  (be 
people,  or  nearly  24,000,000  ptofaiB  the  Roman  Catlioiie 
religion.  If,  howevnr,  we  dwucl  tlie  kingdom  of  Hut*- 
gary  and  Galicia,  where  less  than  one-half  of  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics,  the  proportion  in  the  rest'  of  the 
country  is  much  increased.  In  some  parts  the  ptopoftioa 
to  the  entire  population  b  as  high  aa  90  to  98  per  ewL 
Tlie  Greek  Catholics  number  in  Austria  Proper  3,342,168 
[almost  aU  in  Galicia],  and  in  Hungary  1,590,628.  The 
Eastern  Greek  Church  numbers  461,511  adherents  in  Au* 
[tia.  and  2,589,319  in  Hungary.    Of  the  Protestant  d»- 


exKtxiov,] 


rwi !»■'■'■".  tlM  Lathenm*  ora  more  avntetm»  in  th« 
Mtas  bu  ot  the  «mBiM^  the  (klvinuls  in  the  eastero. 
Tba  niimteia  ue— in  Auitria  Proper,  liUlhenma,  252,327, 
■d  CilniiiBV,  111,635;  ia  Hnagary,  LutheraDt.  l,3a6,S8fi, 
dlriniaB,  %lU,lTg.  Tha  piincip*!  other  religium  ue 
the  Jwri^  1,876,861  (nnrlv  half  of  Ihem  in  Qalicia) ; 
AioteUn,  10,133:  Unitarian',  65,»79  [nearly  all  in  Ttan- 
i^lTanii).  The  Catholic  Church  (indadiiig  the  Greek 
Md  Ameoian  Catholics)  has  II  archbishope,  24  sufiVagan 
bi^im,  2  rtcariate  biahops,  and  1  mllilaiy  bishop,  ia 
Amlna  Proper,  aod  6  archbisbopa  atid  23  bisliops  in 
Eamrj-  Altogether  there  kre  about  34,000  eccleeiaatlcs, 
lad  550  coDTanta,  with  8600  nionka  and  6700  num.  The 
Oiiutal  Greek  Churah  ha^  in  Autteia  Proper,  8  hiahopa 
(1  ia  Bockovina  aod  S  in  Dalmatia),  and  in  Hungary,  the 
ftuiuA  of  Kariovita,  the  archbishop  of  Herrmanoatadt, 
tai  i  biahopi,  viih,  in  alt,  4000  pricata,  aod  40  eonrenta, 
vilk  100  mMika. 

Pnrioiw  to  1848  Aoatriawaa  very  hr  behind 
^^*^*'  in  the  matter  of  edncatioo ;  but  since  that  time 
inM  improremanu  have  been  effected,  and  an  entire 
dui^  has  taken  phca.  This  subject  now  recelTca  the 
maiest  sttentioD;  schools  of  all  kinds  have  been  estah- 
uifaftl  ihiouBfaout  the  country,  improved  systems  of  teach- 
iai  hne  baen  intraduced,  and  iostructioa  is  open  to  all 
vuboot  re^ianl  to  clss  or  laeed  at  a  very  amall  eoet,  me 
•*«  gmtDilouelj.  It  still  eontinoa^  howerer,  to  be  in 
gnat  maasnne  uadar  the  oonlnri  of  the  pnsffs,  and  many 
rf  the  teachers  are  eed«aiastlea.  The  Eoman  Catholic  re- 
Sgioa  forma  an  casential  part  of  the  instm^on  in  all 
KDoola;  eioept  these  for  spetdal  lobje^  The  Oriental 
Gi«ek  and  protcatant  Churches  have,  as  a  rule,  their  own 
(Momon  schools,  and  where  this  Is  not  the  ca8«^  they  have 
loKod  their  children  to  the  Catholic  schools.  The  Jaws 
also,  in  i^aces  where  they  bave  no  special  schools,  are 
tUigsd  to  sand  their  obildran  to  Cbriatian  schooU. 

Tba  (aiiovs  adanatlona]  iuitltutious  nay  be  anauged  ondar 
bar  clsMM  —  (1.)  Ttu  laUBT  or  oammon  icbooli)  (2.)  Tbi 
U(bc  or  silddle  scbDoli;  (3.)  Tba  oDiTCrtitiai,  Hikdeiiuia, 
■BJLnhaiea]  schooli;  (!.]  Ths  ipeaiiJ  Hbooli  (for  PBrtisnUr 
hHclHt  Df  icieoBt  or  art).  All  ohUdno  fiom  fl  to  12  ;wra 
•f  aft  are  boeod  to  stt«ad  tbe  ooimsoD  tcbooli.  This  law, 
kawtrer,  would  appaar  to  ba  not  rcr;  (triell;  carriad  out,  foi 
al  iha  nsmbar  of  t,21B,lllT  obildrao  who  aught  to  have  beau 
tfwiiliBg  tha  aMDmon  tnhDoU  in  AsBlri*  Froper  in  1808,  tba 
■■I|]'  girMi  u  Botiully  at  uboo]  ia  ooly  I,BS1,319,  or  about 
nfarsant.  Thla  porcanlijB,  laoreoyar.  Twin  gPe»Ui  io  diT- 
Imil  puta  of  the  eoiuitn',  beiog  io  poma,  m  Tyrol,  Saliburg, 
Konru,  snd  Dppcr  and  Lawer  Anatria,  as  bigb  m  88  or  100, 
m4  in  Styria  aod  Caiiatbik  &did  93  to  BC;  io  otban,  u  is 
Ctaiola,  oDly  b6,  la  tha  Maritime  Diatriot  47,  Dslm&tia  28, 
Galida  27,  BaakannuB  20.  Tba  pronortioo  for  tba  wfaole  of 
fln^ary  is  88  per  ocdL,  nod  It  ia  blgbcr  Io  tha  wastarii  thaa 
ktbe  autam  hnlf  of  the  kioBdam.  Tbe  Dumber  of  oommon 
eliaolB  io  Aoatris  in  ISBS  wu  15,DM,  with  32,137  mala  nad 
Bit  tamsla  teacben,  12,225  of  tba  fonnar  being  eocleaiiuitioi, 
tat  leSB  of  the  latter  oana;  In  Huogary  the  Dumber  of  achoolo 
«u  ner  IS.ODD,  ud  of  teaobera  21,001).  In  nonDeatiDo  nitb 
Buy  of  tbasa  scbools  there  an  tniaiag  loaiitutiooa  for  leacb- 
■n,  indoitTial  sohaoLa  tor  (Iris,  and  trada  uid  agricultural 
ulwalt  tor  boys.  The  middle  Bcbuola  uo  the  gymuaaiu,  real- 
nnuais,  and  real^choola.  A  oomplete  gyniDaimm  provideg 
br  s  oouna  of  eight  yeen'  itud;,  divided  iota  two  parte  of 
lODryeari  aach.  Tlia  lower  eourie  not  only  preparei  for  the 
'■■-'-  ■-  -•  =-  -'—  -omplata  Id  it«lf  for  tboae  who  do  not  wiah 
The  bnootiei  of  itudy  luolude  Latio, 
I  langnsgcs,   Jteograph;,  hUtory,  religioD, 

, J  hiitory,  phjaioi,  tiritiog,  drawing,  tiEg- 

<Hi  ud  gymnutioL  Jo  paasing  from  ono  claaa  to  another  the 
a^ulan  nndergo  a  Tsry  aaarobiag  eiamiaalion.  The  rcal- 
kLooI*.  or  middle  iDdustrial  sohoaLi,  have  bacn  eatabliihQd 
naee  IS48,  and  are  deiigDed  to  Impart  taahnieal  kuowledge,. 
lad  afford  a  aaUahla  training  to  those  inteadiag  to  tolton'  ia- 
iiatrial  pnnnits.  They  are  dirided  iato  tno  ooiuses  of  three 
Jan  each,  a  lower  and  bd  upper — the  fotmer  lerslng  not  only 
■I  a  praparatioD  for  tba  latter,  hnl  forming  alio  an  Icdi^pendent 
amn:.  Eilinf  for  the  lower  kiodi  of  ladnatrial  oooupatioDa. 
Tit  braocbas  tangbt  ineluda  geography,  biitory,  arilhmatic, 
■itlmaaties,  writiag,  book-kaaplDg,  eiohaDge,  nataral  history, 
^"^""bigy,  drawing,  Aa  The  nal-gymoaiia  are  a  olaia  of 
isMitatiaiu  ictKinediato  between  tbaae  two,  partaking  of  the 
thuBMer  of  both.  In  Anatria  Proper  there  ware,  in  1871,  B2 
Omaaia,  wKb  MIT  tcaohen  [Alfi  baing  eosleslaatiu)  and 
MriUaeholBrBi  81  nal-gymnaaia,  with  37S  teaobera  (SO  aoole- 
AlfiaJ  end  4S,C»0  aobolaia;  aod  3S  real-Khoole,  with  7TT 
tBdiai  (n  aeeleriaatlos)  and  lS,8i2  aoholan.  In  HuDgsxy 
and  3fi  Tsal-sohoola, 


a  farther. 


havicg  ia  all  0,000  aeholan.  Tbm  an  six  nnlTenlUas  la 
Auitria  Fropar  (Viaona,  Qrati,  InnahrUek,  Pragaa,  Crasew, 
Lemberg),  and  one  Id  Hnngary  (Feathl,  with,  in  all,  T07  pra- 
faisora  aod  10,000  itudaaU.  Eaoh  uaivaraity  (eiaapt  LMobarb 
whioh  baa  no  madioal  faaulty]  haa  (uultiea  for  Boawn  Oatbalia 
tboology,  law  aod  politioal  aoooomj,  medieioa  aod  aurgery,  end 
pbilOBopby.  Tbe  theologioal  aod  law  eoune*  ooeupy  four  years 
each,  the  modteal  fire,  aod  the  philoaophioal  three.  Of  tbe 
atudeati,  40  per  oant.  were  at  tha  univariity  of  Vienna,  18  at 
Peitb,  le  at  Prague,  10  at  Lemberg,  and  H  at  Qrtti.  Of  tha 
8^32  atudenti  atleuding  the  air  Auitiiaa  uDiiargitiea,  1S8I<  were 
raeeiving  free  ioatniatioD  aod  B21  ware  Btipeodiiii,  aod  io  addi' 
tioD  to  thii,  682  were  ^ajiog  Daly  half  faaa.  Th«  teehuioal 
high  sohools  or  aoademiea  hale  for  their  objent  the  imparting 
of  a  high  aoieatifiD  eduoattoD.  The  atudeals  gaoarally  aDtat 
tbam  from  the  upper  real-aoboolt.  aod  the  oomplele  tachnioal 
Eoura*  eiteods  over  flra  yaara.  There  are  eight  of  these  iofU- 
tutioQi  la  Anitila  Proper,  baviog  io  all  2B4  profeiaars  aod 
teaafaan,  and  3179  aoholirt,  of  whcm  ISOI  ware  receiriog  free 
iaitruotion,  aod  231  wart  itipaDdlaU.  Tba  prinoipal  orthesa 
ii  tbe  Polylcohoin  ioatitutioo  io  Vienne,  which  has  79  piafea- 
aors  jaod  teaoheia,  and  782  aobalarf.  Among  the  ipeolai  edo- 
satiODBl  Institutioaa  may  be  meDtioned  aboat  acTcnty  theologieal 
laminariaa  poaoeoled  with  lbs  Cathalio  Chureh,  oad  a  number 
of  similar  laetitutiooa  ooDoeated  with  the  £uterD  Qreek  and 
Frotestaot  Cborshaaj  a  rabbioioal  sabool  (ia  Freaburg);  aoad- 

tho  maoagement  of  foreila ;  ooroisl  aod  military  soboDls;  sohools 
for  lurgery  aod  midwifery;  Toterinary  school*,  ia.  There  are 
aUo  a  Dumber  of  prliaie  schools  of  raiious  kiadi,  schools  fbi 
the  deaf  aod  dumb  aod  bliod,  orphan  ioeUtutioae,  to.  la 
oonneotion  with  tbe  uoiTariities  and  Duny  of  the  higher  ada- 
eatioDal  loaUtotioas  are  (o  be  fonod  libraries,  museums  of 
nataral  history  aod  aotiqeities,  botanio  gardeoi,  obiervaiariea, 
obemioal  laborBtoriea,  Jto,  There  also  exist  anaerous  learned 
and  ■eleodfla  sOBieties.  Tba  intelleotoaJ  progress  of  Austria 
ia,  of  lata  yeara,  psrtionlarly  msoiiieit  m  tbe  d^atttoents 
of  law,  wediolne,  oatursJ  scieooe,  bJtory,  and  Oriental  Jan- 

Tbe  m^orlty  of  the  people  of  Aostria  are  en- 
gaged  in  agrioaltural  pursuits  or  in  oooneotion     Induetiha. 
with  tbe  forealB,  the  proportioo  varying  in  different  parts  from 
of  the  ontire  population.     Tbe  proportion  of 


le  80  per  oa 


io  Lower  Aoatria,  24  in  Bohemia,  22  it    _    ,__ 

Siltsla,  10  in  Upper  Austrii,  14  in  Tyrol,  13  In  Salahwrg,  11  la 
Carinlhia,  0  in  Cainiola,  S  is  Buokowins,  and  4  in  Qalieia  aad 
Dalmatia.  In  D^matia  about  S  per  eeoL  of  tiie  peeple  are 
eDiployed  in  oarigalioD  and  tba  Ssberies. 

The  productive  laud  of  Austria  Proper  is  esli-  .^  , 
mated  at  89'fl  per  oenL  of  ilg  auperSoial  area,  and  rE™" 
that  of  Buogary  at  S4'4~DiakiDg  80-0  per  oeol.  of 
the  wbols  oountry.  Farther,  Ih*  arable  land  jo  AuetrU  Girms 
SI'S  par  Beat.,  tba  riueyards  0-T,  gardBng  and  meadows  ll.T, 
paaturage  14-7,  aod  foreats  SO-9.  In  like  manner,  in  Hoagory 
tha  arable  land  forms  30-6  per  ceot.,  rineyarda  1'2,  gardena  and 
meadows  12-8,  pasturaga  13.2,  and  foreaU  SB'S.  The  priaolpal 
produflt  of  tha  arable  laod  ia  grain,  of  which  the  aonoal  yield 
IS  orsr  400,000,000  bughelg.  Of  this  abont  one-fifth  ia  wheat, 
ooe-fiiuxth  rya,  ooa-fourth  oats,  ooe-aarantb  maian,  OBe-aerautb 
barley,  aod  tba  rast  bnck-wheat  and  millet.  The  ftriscipal 
grain -producing  dialrioli  are  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Oalieia,  Mora- 
via, and  Lower  and  Upper  Aualria.  In  agriculture  Auitria  is 
atill  behind  many  other  oonnlriea,  but  grpat  improvements  have 
of  late  yenri  taken  place.  Flai,  hemp,  and  beet  are  ehlcBy 
found  In  Siiaaia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary;  bops  in 
Bobamis,  and  lobacoo  (which  is  a  state  monopolyl  only  in 
Hungary,  Oalieia,  and  Tyrol.  Among  the  other  produoU  may 
bemBntioned  poaae,  bean!",  potatoea,  turnips,  rape  aeed,  cabbagei^ 
Ao.  Though  tha  vincyarda  are  not  very  extensive,  a  consider- 
able quanlity  of  wino  is  produced,  and  some  of  tha  Uungorian 
winea,  aa  Tokay,  are  justly  celebrated.  Tbe  anoual  yield  of 
wino  ia  about  375,000,000  gaUoaa,  of  wiiioh  73  per  ocnU  ia  from 
Hungary  and  the  neigbboring  diatriSts,  8)  from  Lower  Austria, 
S  from  Southam  Tyrol,  4^  from  Styria,  4  from  Dalmatia,  8J 
from  Moravia,  and  2  from  the  Maritime  Diatriot.  The  prmei- 
pal  garden  producU  are  fruit  and  kiti:hoa  Tegetablee,    The  bast 

Upper  Auitria,  and  Etyria.  Certain  dietrlote  are  diitioguiabcd 
for  partiBuIar  kiuda  of  fruit,  as  Tyrol  for  applae,  Hungary  for 
melons,  Dalmatia  for  figi,  pomegnmate*,  ohiet,  Ac.  Ia  tha 
—'1th  of  Dalmatia  tba  palm  growi  in  the  open  air,  but  beara 
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olive  cbieBy  in  Dalmatia,  the  Maritime  Dia- 
tricl,  ajjd  Southern  Tyrol,  the  mulberry  tree  ia  Southern  TyroJ, 
the  aooth  of  Uuogary,  SlavcDiii,  aod  Btyria.  The  fonats  oc- 
oupy  nearly  one-third  of  tha  produotiva  area  of  the  country, 
and  cover  86,800  Engliah  aquare  milei.  They  are  much  more 
aitansivB  In  the  eastern  than  in  the  weatem  half  of  tha  countn, 
tha  relative  proportiona  being  82  per  eeoLia  tbe  formBr,andSS 
in  tba  latter,    fhay  are  faund  partionlarly  in  the  legion  of  Cb* 
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ot'lha  BndMa.     As  foniti  mn  nhieSr  of  oak,  pine, 
tab,  «lm,  Hid  ths  like,  uid  ars  sitlmalsd  to  Twld  viotuJlj  OTsr 
17,000,000  wrda  of  bailding  wood  and  firewood. 
„  Amtria  ii   diilingnishad    for  ttaa   Dombar   and 

f*""™-  lapniorit;  of  iu  horjM,  for  tlia  ImproTwneDt  of 

whish  unoiBroiii  itadi  «iiit  orsr  the  ooaotrj.  Th*  braediaK  of 
homi  la  mora  or  lui  siteniiTel;  oarrlnd  OD  in  all  tha  srowo- 
laods,  bat  more  eipMlally  in  Huogarj,  TraaajlTanla,  Buaka- 
wlna,  Qalioia,  Stjria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Uppar  aod  Lower 
Autria.  Tbe  total  nambar  at  bonsa  Id  tha  oountr?  In  ISTO 
wa«  S,S3II,glS,  of  wbioh  2,158.819  wars  Id  Hangarr.  All  kinda 
of  homa  ars  reprsHutad,  from  the  hsaTieit  to  ths  lighteat, 
(Mn  ths  largest  to  ^a  smallsst.  Ths  most  bsantifo)  borsea 
•r<  found  in  TraniylTania  and  Buokowina,  tb«  largNt  and 
aUotigest  in  Salibarg.  Tha  horssa  of  Slyria,  CariDthia,  North- 
ern T710I,  aad  Upper  Ad alria  are  alaa  fkmooa.  In  Daloiatia, 
tbe  Maritime  Diatnot,  and  Soutbern  Tjrol,  boraea  ars  Isai  dd- 
msroui,  aad  malea  and  aaaos  ia  a  gnat  meaanre  take  tbsir  plaae. 
Of  the  13,801  mulea  in  tbe  eODDtr;,  iS  per  sent,  were  in  Dal- 
matia,  aod  3D  per  cent,  io  tha  Maritime  Diatriet  and  BoDthero 
TttoI;  and  of  the  SI, 331  aaaea,  23  per  seat,  were  ia  tlie  former 
and  21  in  the  latter.  Ths  Hungarian  arown-Iaada  Dontained 
23e«  mnlsa  and  30,483  auea. 

^,„  Anitria  oannot  bs  laid  to  be  remarkable  aa  a 

^'^^  oatlls-rearing  oonntrj.     Indeed,  sieept  in  oert^n 


improving  it 


'Cof  which 

id  i,eo2,ois 


eoBotrr  numbered  12,70'{,10a  head  of  eattie  in  1 
S,ZT>,1S3  ware  in  Hnngarj,  2,DT0.ST1  In  Oaliola, 
in  Bobemia.  Ths  oattle  of  the  eaitsra  half  of  the  oonntr;  o 
Biderabl7  ontDiunbered  Iboas  of  tbe  weslam ;  but  in  qualit; 
lattN  war*  far  anpsrlor  to  ths  formsr.  In  Hungarj  and  Ti 
ajlTanlk  tbers  are  abont  T2,000  bntFaloei.  The  rearing  of  ah 
rMsiTsa  a  large  ahars  of  attention,  and  li  oarrisd  on  to  a  e 
ildsrabl*  extent  in  all  the  orawn-landi,  and  In  aoms  rerf  sil 
livelf.     Maoh  ba>  baeo  dons  of  late  jeara  In  the  war  of 

Kirlng   ths  brevda,    man    partionlarl;   in   Horari 
hemia.    Upper  and    Lower  Anatria,   and    Hnngi 


obj, 


t^« 


inlxoduoed.  Borne  atteni 
tsning  propenlei.  7ar 
Lower  CaHnChia,  the  H 
Mllltarr  Frontier.    The 

tart  of  tbe  ooantr;  to  ani 
ilo  other  oountrlea,  aa  1 

2MO0 


Anatria,  and  Hnngarj. 
oramant  of  the  wool,  ana  wtm 
flne-woolled  breeds  hare  been 
iwerer.  li  alio  rlren  to  tbe  fat. 
those  of 


in,  the  best  ebeep 
ms  District,  Dalmi  . 
I  are  frequentlj  driran  from  one 
for  the  aake  of  pasture,  and  even 
ardj,  Turkey,  and  the  Daaublaa 
if  sheep  in  ths  oonntrj  In  I8T0 
a  2d,000,000,  of  wbioh  l£,00O,ODa  woi«  in  the  kingdom  of 
nungarj.  The  goat,  whioh  baa  been  galled  the  poor  man'l 
•ow,  ii  alio  to  be  found  In  all  parti  of  the  sountr;,  but  more 
paitisDlarl;  in  tbe  momitainoni  diitrista  and  among  the  poorer 
peaiantrj.  The  total  number  in  the  oonntr;  in  1870  waa 
l,&Sl,DOa,  of  wbioh  573.000  were  in  Hungary.  Dalmatia,  how- 
•rer,  la  the  great  aaantij  of  the  goata,  where  the;  nomber 
180,060,  aftsr  whiob  follow  Bohemia  with  tS4,2T3,  and  Tyrol 
with  137,008.  Ths  number  of  iwine  wa*  0,BS1,TS2.  of  whisb 
4,4«,27»  wore  in  Hungary.     They  are  oatnrally  moat  nnmer- 

forsslB,  or  wbioh  hare  many  diitillsriee.  Hence  tbey  are  mo(tly 
found  In  Hungary.  Traoaylranla,  the  MUitary  Frontier,  Gali- 
oia,  Styrla,  and  Bohemia. 

Bees  are  eitsnaiielj  kept,  partionlarly  in  tbe  erown-lands  of 
Lower  Anatria,  Hungary,  Qaligia,  aod  Tranaylranla.  Thsrs 
were  in  1870  1S,300,000  bes-hlrei  in  the  oounlrj,  yielding 
7,760,000  lb  of  honey  aod  340,000  lb  of  wai.  The  ailk.worm 
is  cuItiTated  in  certain  parla  of  the  aouthern  diilrioli,  parlicu- 
laily  In  Bonthern  Tyrol,  whioh  yielda  1,200,000  tb  of  cocoona, 
being  nearly  donble  that  of  all  tbe  rest  of  the  oountry  pnt 
togeSier.  The  rivera  aod  lakes  in  general  abound  with  fiab, 
whioh  are  alao  plentiful  along  the  onast.     In  Dalmatia,  in  pi 

tiealar,  fishing  oooalilnr  

affording  employment  to 


importi 


induatr; 


many  of  the  popu 

pert.  The  average  annoal  valne  of  tbe  prodnoe  of  tbe  land 
and  foreata,  inoludiog  the  oattle,  and  hnnling  and  fiabing,  is 
estimated  at  £212,000,000.  Tbe  value  of  the  real  property, 
iDolnding  the  oattle  and  agrionltural  impiementa,  la  given  at 
£702,000,000. 

„,  ,  In  the  eitant  and  rarlety  of  Iti  mineral  raionrosa 
Nineraii.  ^0,(^1,  ^^^.^  among  tbe  lint  eountriea  of  Europe. 
Betides  the  noble  meUla,  gold  and  ulver,  it  abounds  In  orai  of 
Bore  or  leas  riohnsat  of  iron,  oopper,  lead,  and  tin ;  while  In 
leas  abnndanoe  are  foond  line,  aotiniony,  artenie,  oobalt,  nickel, 
■anganeas,  hiamulh,  obrominm,  nranlnm,  tellurinm,  sulphur, 
papfaita,  aipbalt.  roek-aalt,  ooal,  and  patrolsnm.  There  an 
-. 11 a 1-. poKslaln  earth,  potter's  olay. 


arble,  noBng-ilate,  gypsom,  potw 


ingopwm- 
ityria  (Iron  and  ooal],  CaiintUa 
and  iron),  Camlola  (qniokailvsr),  Unngaij  (gold,  tl 
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and  pradoaa  atones.  Ths  erown-landi  ii 
tiona  are  ehisfly  aarriad  on  ars  Styrla  (Iron  1 
{lead  and  Iran),  Camlola  (qaiokailver),  Uu:  „  ..  .„.  _,  ...  __. 
oopper,  iron,  and  ooat),  Transylvaola  (gold  and  nlTw),  8all- 
burg  (iron),  Bohemia  [lilver,  lead,  iron,  and  aoal),  HoraTia 
(iron  and  ooal],  Qaliola  (salt).  The  ohief  plaoea  whara  yoUaai 
tiiHT  ores  are  found  are — (1.)  at  Zalathna  in  TranaylTania,  oa 
the  sontbero  range  of  the  Behar  Honnt^iu,  whara  aJBoaaita  of 
the  ESrSa  and  HaroB  take  their  rtia,  in  whiob,  ■•  wM  ■•  in  tha 
Theiia  and  the  Danoba,  gold  la  alia  Iband;  (1.)  The  dirtrlet  of 
Sohemnita  and  Kremnlti  In  Hnagar;;  (3.)  Pribram  and  Joa 
ohiraathalln  Bohemia.  Hearly  8,000,000  owt.  of  gold  and  i»- 
ver  oraa  la  obtained  annually,  M>m  whiob  04,298  oa.  of  gold  aad 
1,470,000  01.  of  sllrer  are  extraoted.  Of  the  gold,  M  par  oenL 
la  obtained  in  Traoiylrania  and  44  tn  Hungary;  and  of  tks 
~'' —  ore,  06  per  oent.  ia  lalaed  In  Hungary,  27  in  Bohemia 
'    '      "  '    Lula.      Iron  ia  found  more  or  lea  in  aU 

ipt  Upper  Aoatria,  the  Maritime  Diatriet, 
and  Dalmatia;  bnt  it  ia  moat  plentiful  and  beat  in  qnality  ia 
Styria  and  Carinthla.  The  amoant  or  raw  and  oait  iron  anna- 
ally  obtained  tnm  the  ore  raiaed  in  tha  oountry  ii  7,000,000  ewt, 
of  whioh  2S  per  oent.  la  from  Btyria,  16  from  Carinthla,  11^ 
from  Bohemia,  Hi  from  Moravia,  IB  from  Upper  Hongary,  ti 
from  other  parla  of  the  kingdom  of  Ilnngary,  and  the  remaindar 
from  the  other  orown-tande.  Tbepriooipal  ptaoe  wiutn  nopprr  IM 
obtained  is  tbe  neighborhood  of  SobmSlnlti  In  Ilnngary.     Tba 

Saantityfor  tbe  whole  country  amounta  to  1,600,000  owt.orar«, 
'om  wbioh  05,000  cwt.  of  pure  metal  ia  obtained.  Of  this  8* 
Sir  oent.  is  from  Upper  Hungary,  S  from  Tyrol,  and  4  from 
uokowina.  Carinthla  is  partionlarly  rish  in  Uad,  and  from  it 
mora  tb^  one.balf  (52  per  oent.)  of  the  entire  qnantlly  raised 
in  the  oountry  ia  obtaloed.  Bohemia  yieldslO  per  oenL,  and 
Hnogary  15.  Altogelber,  106,000  owt.  of  ore,  and  114,000  swt. 
of  pure  meUl  is  obUined.  Idria  in  Camiola  has,  after  Alma- 
den  in  Spain,  the  riohsst  qxiciiilnr  mine  in  Bnrape,prodnciu| 
SBOO  awu  of  purs  metal.  Of  lbs  rest,  Hungary  pi«<ruass  IIM 
owt  aod  Transylvania  450.  Ti»  i/  found  ooly  In  Bohemia, 
vblob  BuppHea  66,000  owl.  of  ore,  from  which  4S0  owt.  of  tin  ii 
obtained.  Zinc  ia  found  ohiefly  io  the  neighborhood  of  Craeow, 
where  140,476  owt.  of  ore  ia  ruaed.  Anatria  iapartianlarljrii 
' In  Galioi     ■" •-    -■'  — 
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Similar  layera  ooour  in  Hungary  (Mermaroa)  aad  Traoiylvaala 
(at  Thorda).  There  also  eiiat  salt  apringa  in  Sallola,  in  Mar. 
maroB,  and  in  Tranaylvania,  from  which  salt  ia  largely  eitraolad^ 
aa  it  ii  alao  to  aoouaiderabte  extent  from  sea  water  on  tha  neat. 
About  3,900,000  owt.  of  rook-salt  ia  annually  obtained  from  Ika 
minaa  (of  whieh  22  per  oent.  ia  from  Oaliola,  24  from  Harmara^ 
34  from  Tranaylvaoia),  from  the  Tarioni  aalt  springs  aboat 
2,800,000  ewt.,  and  tkim  the  aalt-worka  on  the  aoaat  1,400,001 
ewt.  Anatria  is  posaeaaed  of  almost  ineihauatibleetoreaof  <ua^ 
and  tbeamonatannnelly  raised  exeeeda  6,000,000  torn,  of  whioh 
18  per  eent.  la  in  Bohemia,  12  in  Hungary.  11  in  Silesia,  II  ia 
Styria,  Oi  in  Moravia.  2)  in  Qalieia,  and  I)  in  Camiola.  Peat 
and  slay  are  abtindaot  in  oert^a  parts  of  ths  oonotry ;  paroa- 
lain  earth  Is  found  iu  Bohemia  and  HoraTia;  white,  iwl,  blad[, 
and  Tariously-oolorad  marbles  eiiat  in  ths  Alps,  partianlarly  ia 
Tyrol  and  Salibarg;  quarta,  felspar,  heavy  apar,  KHk-eryital, 
aabeatos,  An., are  found  in  varioua  parts;  and  among  preeiom 
atones  may  be  apeolally  mentioned  the  Hungarian  opals  and 
the  Bohemian  garaeta.  The  naraber  of  persons  employed  U 
the  various  mines  in  Anslria  Proper  in  1870  waa  76,461,  and  U 
tbe  smelting  and  aaating  works,  13,857.  In  addition  to  theaa. 
9SIS  parsons  were  employed  in  tbe  salt-mines  and  other  isll- 
works.  In  Hnngary  60,143  peraoua  were  employed  in  miniag 
aad  amalting.  Tha  total  annual  value  of  the  raw  Dtaleriols  ok>- 
tsiaed  from  the  minaa  is  eatimaled  at  over  £9,000.000.  of  whieh 
Dearly  one-half  ia  of  ooal,  a  Bfth  of  Iron,  on  eighth  of  gold  aad 
silver,  and  a  tenth  of  roek-aalt. 

Tha  manuflwtnras  of  Austria  have  mada  great 
progress  during  the  Isat  twenty  years,  and  now  ' 
aome  of  them  are  eitenairely  sarriad  on.  Tbej  In-  ~' 
dude  eollon,  flax,  hemp,  woollrn  and  tilk  atnffa;  gold,  illnr, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  line  articles;  leather,  paper,  baer, 
brandy,  and  sugar ;  poroelain  and  earthenware;  ahemieal  atalb ; 
soienliflo  and  mnslsal  instruments,  Ao.  The  maaufaatarea  ar* 
principally  oarriedoo  io  the  weatem  orowo-lands.  and  oiore  par-- 
ticularly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lower  Anatria.  Ia 
Oalicia  and  the  Hungarian  crown-lands  tbe  manufaetnret  ara 
oomparativaly  aegleoted.  The  principal  seals  of  tbe  oottoa, 
woollen,  and  linen  maoatkotarea  are  in  Moravia,  Silesia,  Bobs- 
mi*,  aod  Visnna ;  of  Iron  and  sloel  wares  in  Styria  and  Carin. 
thia;  iron  in  Upper  Austria;  oaat-iron  goods  in  Horaria,  Bty- 
ria, Carinthla,  and  Bohemia;  silk  in  Vienna;  glass  and  poroa. 
lain  In  Bohemia;  best-root  sugar  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia; 
leatbar  in  Bohemia,  Moraria,  Qalioia,  and  Hungary;  beer  la 
Bohemia  and  Lower  Anatria;  brandy  in  Qaliaia,  Moravia,  and 
Bohemia;  cabinet  wares  and  muaioal  Inatmmeota  in  Vlanaa 
and  Pragoe ;  aod  talantlfle  and  anrgical  InatnunsnCs  in  VieoBa- 

Tha  «XID»  manafsolure  baa  made  vary  rafild  prati  uaa,  aad  ia 
a»w  oaa  of  tb«  most  aztaDaive  and  flonrlihlng  Io  th*  ooaotrr- 
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Ii  Itll  Ikt  import  of  soUoD  WM  101,004  ewt,  Mai  Uw  axpnrt 
I»|  in  lUe  Of  taaaxt  hkd  riwa  to  £13,000,  ud  U»  lattar  to 
ir>;  Md  In  18T0  ttaa  foimw  wu  1,100,000,  and  Uh  IMtar 
N,M*wt.  Tlun  u*  17)  ipinnlng  rutoriN,  with  l.TSO.OOO 
KiidlM,  in  Uu  «Muti7,  almort  all  litnated  in  Lowor  AnMria, 
llifciiala.  mil  Torarlbuf.  Than  an  M  faatoriM,  with  t&O.OBO 
■tedli^  im  Lawar  Anitria,  batwaan  tha  Vianna  Forat  anil  tha 
Utka,  and  baaida  tium  aia  1  djalng  and  printing  worki.  A 
friadpal  laat  of  Iha  aottoa  nannbataia  ia  In  Northara  Boha- 
■ia,  bum  tba  Sgtr  to  OeiohgnbarB,  whara  thara  an  no  fewar 
Ifew  N  ^iwung  futoriea  asil  3&  piintlag  worki.  Baridai 
Itwt  Ihara  >ia  T  balsriaa  at  Pngna  and  1  in  Bantluni  Bohe- 
■ta.    In  Vsmrlbarg  Uure  an  SI  faetorlM,  with  200,000  ipin- 
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unt  of  the  sotton  manafutan 


Thajlu  and  ktugi 
MaatiT,  and  wM  loaj 
kawarv,  of  tha  npld 

It  if  M  longar  of  ths  nma  importanoa  M  lormsrly ;  jat  II  Itill 
afardi  agiploTiDant  to  a  gnat  anmbsr  of  penonn,  and  !■  Tsr; 
faaarallT  oitandad  ot«t  ^o  oaantrj.  It  ii  prinoipaliT  oairied 
aaaadoBaatio  bransh  of  iadnitry,  and  in  oonntiT-  diitiiatj  ia 
faf aanUj  angagad  in  u  a  Hoondarj  pnnait  hj  than  cmplojod 
ta  igTtsBltnral  labon.  Tbo  Bai  li  moitty  epnn  by  bajid,  and 
Sm  waaring  oonflnad  to  tba  eonmonor  kiodi  of  linan,  being 
MtMj  iatandad  tbr  home  naa.  In  Bohsoiia,  Haravifi,  Bilaaia, 
•ad  Uppar  AoKria,  bow«*er,  thia  manofaotftr*  la  man  aitea- 
riralf  garriad  on  tban  in  otbar  parta.  Tbara  an  ben  a  nara- 
bw  A  taiilaiiaa  for  tha  tplnnlng  of  flax,  and  tha  Bnsr  kiodi  of 
Dmb  an  AanD&atared. 

Tba  moetUit  manabotan  ii  aUo  an  aid  utabllBhad  bnnsh  of 
MMt;,  and  it  boUtsI j  eairlod  on.  It  ii  aatimated  that  abnot 
••M**  awl.  of  wool  U  umaall?  apnn ;  and  then  an  abont  230 
ipinnlng  taotoriaa,  with  npwarda  of  T00,000  Bpindlsi.  Tha 
gnat  nati  af  the  wooUao  maoofaaton  an  in  Bohsmia,  Harm- 
tI^  Bllaala,  and  TTppcr  Autria.  In  Bahamia  Iti  gnat  leat  it 
il  and  aioniHl  RoiohaabarB,  whore  tha  aannal  Talas  of  the 
feedi  pndnasd  li  aEoot  £1,800,000.  In  UonTla  the  prinaipal 
Mali  an  BrUnn  (for  ooans,  and  alKi  the  Onert  aorU  of  oloa), 
Hula^t,  and  Iglan.  In  them  two  onwn-landi  la  mada  half 
af  Iha  entire  qnantitj  of  woollen  goodi  pnduoed  in  the  oonn- 
bj.  Tba  prineipal  of  tha  other  nati  an  the  diltriota  Bieliti  In 
BDidB,  Tlunft  u  Lower  Anitrla,  and  Viktring  in  Carlnthla 
(far  Ine  Ksada).  Vienna  ia  al»  diitingniihed  for  iU  manotats- 
tn  at  ihawla.  Tha  ooanor  klnda  of  woollen  goodi  an  gon> 
■bDj  &ann&otared  orer  tbo  oaaatrj,  and  prinoipallj  In  tha 
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Tlanna,  and  to  m  email  aitaoC  In  the  north  ef  Boheioia  and  ii 
Ike  Haritima  Diitriot.  The  (pinnlag  of  illk  baa  ila  prineipal 
Hat  in  Soathem  TttoI,  whan  abont  SSO.OBO  t>  an  (pan  anna- 
allj,  baridea  whioh  mboat  1,700,000  lb  an  annoally  bronght 

Tha  iroaaad  (luJ  manuhotona  form  ena  of  tha  moat  Import- 
aal  branohai  of  Indaitry,  and  afford  amplofmeot  to  a  grant 
■nibaT  or  penona.  Tbej  an  mon  or  laai  extanalrelj  oinied 
w  in  bH  tha  oniwn-landi,  eioept  the  Maritime  DIatriot,  Dalma- 
tia,  OoaUa,  nnd  Slarooia;  but  tbair  prineipal  eeati  are  In 
Lawer  and  Upper  Autria,  Bohemia,  Horaria,  Stjria,  and  Ca- 
lintUa.  One  of  the  moiC  Important  of  theae  aaati  li  Blaiar 
tad  ita  ndghborbood,  in  Upper  Auatria,  where  then  an  abont 
TM  MtabllMiBiaiiu,  prodaoiag  gooda — obieflj  ontlei7,  aajthea, 
iAlm,  tnarmi,  Aa. — to  tba  ralna  of  £100,000  annnall;.  In 
Btjrialhan  are  large  Ironwarka  at  Harla-Zell  and  Hoaberg; 
■ad  in  Carinthia,at  PreTall,  Bnabaoheideo,  and  Ferlaoh.  Then 
■- latria.  Camiola,  Tjnl,  Bo- 

1  on  in  and  about  Vienna, 
'  tbii  pnrpoae.  There  an 
riailar  eetabliahmenta  In  other  parts  of  Lower  Auatria,  in  8ty- 
ria,  Bohamia,  Sileiia,  and  Bsakowina.  Tha  Llo^da'  Company 
lui  alio  large  workihepl  at  Trieile.  About  1,100,000  owt.  of 
ina  an  annnallj  oaed  in  the  making  of  maobinerj,  and  about 
(,tW,D«0  ewta.  in  the  other  iron  and  Ileel  maunracturea,  among 
whiah  maj  l>e  mentioned  ontlery,  flreuma,  fllea,  wire,  naili,  tin- 
rlat^  Meal  peni,  needlea,  A< 

The  prinoipi ' 
b  Tyrol,  and  i 
Uly  of  natal  employed  ie  about 


baalB,  and  Monria.     Tbi 


of  tha  gooda  produced,  £100,000.     Tin  ii  manofaotured 
'->Bl]y  in  Bohemia)  to  tbe  annual  Talae  of  £iO,ODO,  and 
that  of  £2600.     Tba  praoloaa  metala,  gold  and  i>7 
irtioalarly  Vie 
aasllj  prodnoed  ii 


(prlndpal]] 

are  prinaipally  worked  in  the  larger  towna,  parfioalarlj  Viei 
•nd  Fragttak  and  the  value  of  the  artlolei  annasllj  proi' 
about  £1,700,000.     In  addition  to  thia  a  oouiidarabla 
f  geM  Bad  ailvar  la  aanaally  taken  np  by  tba  tointa.     Tba 
Miied  metala  an  alto  made  and  manufaotured  to  a  eoniiderabla 
extent,  aa  bnaa,  ball  metal,  gun  metal,  pinobbaok.  ic. 

Tbe  sloai  maoufaotan  baa  ita  fraataal  decelopment  In  Bobe- 
■dh  where  tban  are  not  only  tha  gnalaat  number  of  worha  (SA 


la  Mortbem  and  85  In  Sonthem  Bohemia),  but  tha  want  are 
alao  of  Tory  anparior  quality.  Their  annual  value  ia  about 
£1,000,000.    Kxoept  io  Styria  and  Hornria  then  ii  llttla  glaN 


lain  waraa.  Tbe  pnparatian  of  nhemical  itufft  baa  been  of  lata 
yean  greatly  extended,  and  is  now  adtively  oarried  on.  Sul- 
pbarla  and  muriatio  aolda  an  large!;  made  io  Bobemia,  Lower 
Auatria,  ^d  Sileaia ;  phannaoeutioal  preparationa  and  perfumia 
an  made  ehleay  in  VienDB,  and  dyo-atuiri  in  Lower  Auatria  and 
Bohemia.  Tha  manufaeture  of  mooden  anicUt  ia  wideepread 
o*er  the  sountry,  and  afforde  employment  to  a  great  number  Of 
"  "  '  ilea,  partioulaily  ohUdnn'l  toya,  an 


agtij  n 


ilarly  In  Tyrol,  Salibnrg,  Upper  Auitrla,  and 
uonomia.  iromitun,  wagons,  and  oarrlagea  an  made  In 
Vienna  and  other  large  towni.  There  an  alao  »Terat  ertab- 
liabmenta  fbr  the  mannfaatnn  of  r»lway  oarriagea  in  Vienna 
and  Fragoe- 

Tbe  manufaatun  of  mathematloal,  opUoal,  and  aargieal  la- 
atrameuta,  and  of  pbyi leal  and  obemieal  apparatua,  baa  of  lata 
yeara  riMU  rapidly  Into  itaportanoe,  partiouiarly  in  Vienna  and 
Pngae,  and  now  tbeae  an  to  be  found  among  tbe  exporta  to 
other  oonntriea.  Auatria  la  alao  dltUogaiahad  for  tbe  manulha- 
tun  of  mueioal  inatrumenta,  partiouiarly  planoa  and  organs 
but  alio  for  other  atringed  and  wind  Initrnmenta.  Clook  or 
waloh  making  li  not  Tory  aitaDilTety  earrled  on. 

The  Uatktr  mannlhatan  forma  an  important  braneb  of  indna- 
try,  the  mine  of  the  goodl  annually  pndaoed  being  eitimatad 
at  not  leta  than  £10,000,000.  It  ia  prlnelpally  earried  on  In 
Lower  Anetria,  Bohemia,  Hoikvia,  Snlieia,  Tranaylrania,  and 
Hnngary.  Vienna  and  Pragnaan  the  great  eentre*  of  the  boot 
and  aboe  trade,  and  the  glorea  made  in  theae  town!  an  oonaid- 
ered  little  Inferior  to  thoae  of  Franoe.  Baddlery  II  alaO  largely 
carried  on  in  tbeae  towni,  and  in  Peith. 

/"oper-makiag  haa  of  late  made  ooudderable  progreaa  t> 
Anitria.  Then  ue  TO  paper  maobioea  and  lOS  paper  millf  t> 
operatioa,  20  oftbe  former  and  100  of  the  latter  being  in  Boha- 
mia. The  real  are  moetly  in  Lower  Autria,  Styria,  and  Flnma. 
Paindng,  Uthognphing,  angraTlng,  Bid  map  making,  ar* 
aetirely  earried  on  in  Vienna  and  lome  of  Ihrn  other  large  towni. 
There  are  41  printing  and  73  Ulhographlo  eatabUahmenti  !■ 
Vienna  alone. 

Autria  ia  noted  for  iti  laar,  partloulariy  that  of  Vienna  and 
Bohemia.  There  an  abont  S3do  bnweriei  in  tbe  oonntiy,  of 
wbiob  more  than  1000  an  in  Bohemia.  Tbe  largait  aatabliA- 
manta,  bowoTer,  are  in  Loww  Auitria,  In  tbe  nrigbbotbood  of 
Vienna.  The  annual  quantity  of  beer  made  ia  ortimatad  al 
about  180,000,000  galloni.  Brandy  ia  made  largely  in  Hun- 
gary, Qallaia,  and  Buakowioa,  and  to  a  leaa  extant  In  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Lower  Anatria.    Boaoglio,  maraiabino,  andotfaar 


Ing  itata,  and  ia  i^idjy  aitandlng.  In  18ST  tban  « 
Auitria  Proper  91  augar-worka,  oonnming  8,300,000  owL  of 
beat,  wbiob  amounta  wen  in  18Tt  nlaad  to  1*0  and  M,834,8U 
napeotlvaly.  In  Bohamia  alone  then  wen  ISO  worki,  oonanm- 
iog  111,270,000  awL  of  beeL  Of  tha  other  worki,  Monvi* 
poueaaed  It,  Sileaia  10,  Lower  Auatria  0,  Qalloia  5.  TUa 
1,.__  1.  _i 1^1  —  . ..j|(  ju  Haagj,j.  ^qJ 


manufaatun  ii  alio  aarriad  on  U 


The  I 


la  well  ai 


le  growth  of  tobaoco  ia  a  goven). 


tan  of  tobaooo  aud  oigan,  employing  abont  20,000  workpeople, 
or  the»  then  are  fi  in  Lower  Auatria,  3  in  Oalieia,  2  in  Ifo- 
rarla,  2  in  Tyrol,  and  <  in  Hungary.  The  largeit  an  thoae  Of 
H^nborg  In  Lower  Autria  (when  about  one-iiith  of  the  whole 
il  maaufaotnred),  Filntenftld  In  Styria,  and  Sedler  In  Bohemia. 
About  ^0,000,000  Si  of  tobaeoo  an  mannfaotnred  annually. 

The  annnal  value  of  tbe  indutrial  praduota  of  Austria  ia  eiU- 
mated  at  not  leu  than  £130,000,000,  of  wbiob  33  per  oent.  lalla 
to  the  eastern,  and  07  per  oenL  to  the  weitarn  half  of  the  oouo- 


Buugary,  f 

'.,11*     - 


.0  Galioi 
owioa,  10  to  Honvia,  fi  to  Tyrol,  4  to'  Btyria,  and 
Auatria. 

Austria  Ii  not  favorably  aitnated  for  oommeree  on 
aooount  of  its  inland  position,  ila  smaU  extant  of 
a«a-ooait,'and  tbe  monntainoua  oharaeter  of  mnoh  of  iti  snrlboe. 
IM  trade  waa  alio  formerly  very  muoh  hampered  by  high  AutiM, 
and  reatriction*  of  varioaa  kinds.  Tbete,  however,  have  now 
bean  very  muoh  modiflad  or  removed,  and  its  trade  haa  In  ooi»- 
aequenoe  rapidly  Improved.  Hneb  bai  been  done,  too,  in  tha 
way  of  making  and  improving  tba  roada,  opening  mountain 

tuaea,  ooaatraoling  railwaya,  aud  establiahing  lines  of  aleamen. 
n  1871  than  were  OG30  m ilea  of  nilwsy  in  operation,  of  whioh 
6706  wen  in  Anatria  and  3775  in  Hungary.    Beiidea  tb 
ware  about  2000  milee  in  eonrse  of  ei     ' 


Bin  H.rTO  nllu  of  highwkTi,  of  wU«h  10  p«  omit.  »n  In  Aui- 
Mft  kod  in  la  Hangsrj.  BobeinlK,  In  putlonlu',  )■  diitin- 
nKhsd  far  tha  Bumbor  ud  exmllMM  ot  it*  nwdi.  Th*  riTsr 
Duinbe  i>  usrlfsbla  for  aMuicn  tor  ita  antln  lingth  in  Ika 
ODitnlr? — troa  Puaau  to  OnoTi.  Hut  "C  «*  lAueBta  kn  ■!■■ 
D»riK>b1s  for  ft  oonaidarkble  langtb,  puttanlu-lr  tha  Theiu, 
Dnra^  uid  S»va.  Tha  Duinbe  Bta*in  CompuiT  pnmwi  lU 
nwman,  of  13,940  horas-powar,  mi  4»  towsd  boUi.  Tbor* 
■ra  ftlao  itaMDora  on  ft  Dttmbar  of  the  Iftr^r  IfthH.  Attogatfaor, 
Auatrift  po«a«««a  «*0  nilw  of  n»Tig»blo  rinr  ---" 


1,  of  whiah  U>i  graMor  part  (W  per  e«nl.)  to  ii 


Tha  priBnlpBl  Mnporta  of  Auatrlft  *»  Trlaite  >nd  Plnnwi  at 
the  heftd  of  (ha  AdriatlF,  the  fornier  la  the  Mfttitims  orown. 
Iftnd,  tha  Ifttter  In  thftt  of  Croitift.     The  nambar  ot  Teaaela  thftC 


M,ST3,1T0:  iteftiiian,  Iftdcn,  II21;Td 
in,m ;  rtiat  of  ImporU,  £13,698,9^0.  Tbe  nnmbar  of  Te»eli 
that  left  wift— aftUing  TSHell,  Iftden,  4409)  In  baUut,  1TS4; 
total  tonnage,  441,601 ;  value  of  aiporti,  £^,325,400 1  iteunen, 
laden,  OZe;  in  ballaat,  WD;  total  tonnage,  »Tl,i;t;  ralne  of 
•KporU,  £S,T1B,940.  Triene  ia  the  Hat  of  the  Aunriaa  Llordt' 
Cotnpanj,  vhloh  tiadei  prineipalLj  irith  the  eaatorn  porta  of 
tte  Hedlterransan,  Oalaei,  Binopa,  Smjma,  Belront,  Alaian- 
dria,  *o.  Thej  own  M  ateam  reHoli.  The  nimber  of  TeHsli 
tba4  entered  the  port  of  Flame  in  1«T0  waa— aalllsg  reaaali, 
Ud*n,  1530;  Id  bftllut,  370;  total  toonaca,  7T,t»)  Tilae  of 
Imports,  £MB,SSO:  tteamen,  laden,  Itt;  In  bfttlaat,  IT;  total 
tonnage,  ftl,aTl ;  raloe  of  inporta,  ;eiT4,TtD.  The  noaiber  of 
T**Mli  that  led  waa— aailing  renali,  laden,  1180)  In  b^Iaat, 
(t3;  tstel  tonnan,  B8,T81|  Tslae  of  axporti,  £BH,7W>:  tteam- 
«•,  laden,  141)  in  ballaat,  1;  total  tonnage,  £2, STl )  Talaa  of 
aawrta,  194,>40. 

The  ooamersial  navj  of  Aaatrta  In  IBTO  aoaipTlaad  BS  ataaa 
TsMBla,  of  4T,I«Z  tsM  bnrdn,  having  23&3  meni  BM  large 
■uling  Teueli,  trading  with  forslg*  eonntriM,  of  lU,S3e  torn 
harden,  haring  H3B  uea  ;  and  2487  eoMtlng  Tweela,  of  &S1,31S 
loBl  bnMon,  harlng  7&8fl  men.  Bealdea  then,  there  wen  4717 
•mailer  vanele,  with  14,479  Iohb  and  ll^S  men,  amptored  ai 
llgbtara,  in  flihing,  *e.  The  nember  of  trading  TeHali  that 
aeUred  and  left  the  TftTioo*  porta  Id  IBTO  waa — anlemd,  lalling 
nearia,  Aaatriaa,  laden,  17,SS4  (toanage,  48a,7«fi);  ia  ballaat, 
tTZT  (tonnage,  2T0,g87)|(brrign,lftdea,iSai)(laDiiage,>e3,t4I); 
Id  bftllut,  2793  (tonnage,  184,700):  iteamara,  Amtiian,  ladca, 
49e4(tODDsga,  l,STS,09i);  In  ballaat,  3697  (Maaage,  409,480) ; 
hreign,  laden,  179  (toaaage,  118,013)  |  In  ballast,  1!  (tooaaga, 
TS47).  Lert—eaillng  raiaeli,  Aaitriaa,  ladea,  lT,lt4  (toanage, 
4eg,09R);  in  ballaat,  10,808  (lonoan,  290,531};  farelgn,  laden, 

t700(lonBftg%  384,019);  In  ballaat,  1978  (tonnage,  It 

l,40S,ft6i)  I  In 


1,  41«e<tonnaga,l,40S,S( 


n  ballaM, 


Id  ballaat,  t)  (teDnega,  Sl.TSO).  Total  entered — Anstrian 
Teaaela,  34,8S3  (tonnage,  3,843,307);  foreign,  T344  (toanage, 
.  Sff4,tSI)i  left— Aattriftn,  8»,0«9  (tannage,  3,841,001);  foretgn, 
r271  (tonnage,  tii.mi).  The  toul  Tain*  at  tha  Imporli  waa 
:eie,S30,t90;  of  the  exporta,  £13,052,360— £7,098,180  of  tha 
tbrmer,  and  £3,578,810  of  the  latter,  being  In  foreign  Toiaeli. 
Tbe  prinelpal  foreign  trade  ii  sarrled  on  with  ItalT,  Qreeoe, 
Turkey,  Bagland,  BoUaad,  Norway  and  Bnden,  H^rth  Gar- 
nany,  Denmark,  and  North  Ameriea.  The  nnmber  of  veaaeli 
belonging  to  the  prineipal  foreign  itatea  that  entand  and  left 
the  Tftcioui  porta  in  ISTO,  waa  u  fuUoxa:- 
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71,»B0 

);  ditta, 
nd,"  £457,520;  wheat,  £311,500  ;  maiie.  £331,060; 
flour,  £431,840;  olive  oil,  £778,890;  iron,  raw  and  wroaght, 
£1,210,670;  raw  ootton,  £1,855,210;  ootton  jam,  £303,130; 
oolton  gooda.  £1,375,390;  linen  gooda,  £229,470;  wool, 
£258,270;  woollen  gooda,  £252,900;  maohinea,  £210,010.  The 
piineipal  axporta  were  —  eeSiM,  £330,010;  augar,  £381,090; 
maDiiftctnr«r  tobfteco,  £370,010;  wheat,  £244,410;  malie, 
£434,980;  flonr,  £B33,T30;  olive  oil,  £814,840;  apirita  of 
wine,  £834,020;  barrel  atavea,  £517,520;  bnilding  atoaea, 
£307,040;  raw  eotton,  £293,760;  eoltoD  gooda,  £3,030.000; 
wool,  £109,490;  woollen  gooda,  £349,788;  artiolea  of  olothing, 
C3Ii;64a;  paper,  £3M,070. 


„  tl  pesition,  tbe  evariui 

ign  trade  ot  Anatria  fa  more  Inpoitaot  th*«  ita  aia  IraHe. 

White  the  latter  amminted  to  £29,083,409,  tha  tarmei  waa  as  Iw 

than  £66,039,034  (Impoit^  £17,891,181 ;  mnrarta,  £27,148,813). 

Of  tha  oveilaiid  trade  about  74peraar'  '-  -"■'■  " " 

with  TnrkBj,  H  v<tb  Italy,  H  vUh  S 
than  i  Willi  SwItiarlBBd.    It  ladadea  _       .   . 

taral  and  gai4«n  prodnoe,  animall  aod  animal  produae,  (bt  pte- 
dace  ot  tbe  niDM  and  naasfketDiaa,  ebeKloal  prediute,  na- 
oblnee,  aeieatite  loatniMQla,  wis^  bear,  braady,  Ae.  Batidm 
Ibeaa,  thara  la  aoonaiderable  tiasait  tnda  throDJ^  tha  aoantty. 


rfwIAfe 


Blegraph  i 
pwardi  ol 


north  and  nortb-weau    It  la  estimated  at  abeat  £l^tOt,0«. 

The  Internal  trade  eonsiala  aUafl;  of  the  exahaagn  of  the  ••»■ 
daou  of  dithrent  parts  of  tha  oonntrj,  mora  parUoalariy  er  iba 
agrianltnrmlprodnota  of  tha  aaat  with  the  Indaatrial  piedaau  <l 
the  west.     Important  market*  *ia  held  at  Szad  Uaea  in  Iht 

trinolpal  towns  for  tbe  diffarent  kinds  of  prodnea.  Vleaaa,  is 
alngtha  eapilal  and  tha  seat  of  ao  many  dilhnnt  btaa^Mat 
Indnetry,  and  as  having  ready  meaaa  of  BOBmanlaatibB  w^h 
alt  parta  of  the  sonntry,  to  tha  principal  aaat  bothof  tha  kea* 
and  of  tha  forrtgn  trade,  and  the  great  leaort  of  mmohaata  and 
eapitalists. 

Aaatriaposaesaaa  a  anmber  of  baeha,  tbe  prineipal  of  w 
are— tha  National  Bank,  (bonded  In  1810,  and  havbig  an  ai 
eapltal  of  £9,09a,«0tf  the  Aaatriaa  Land-Cradit  '  ' 
founded  1804,  aetlve  oaplta),  £980,000 1  the  Aaatriaa  >m>H 
Hannfaetnraa  Credit  Institnta,  fnaded  19»5,  aeUva  osfila^ 
£4,000,000;  tbe  Anglo -An  alrian  Bank,  ftnadad  U61,  aatit* 
oapital,  £1,7)4,600;  the  Union  Bank,  buded  1879,  aMlva 
eapltal,  £I,200,OaO;  the  Praneo-ABatriaa  Baak,  fboadsd  18M^ 
aeUva  oapital.  £880,000;  the  Lower  AasCiiaa  DiaooaatCam' 

Stny,  tbanded  lSS3,.aetlva  eapltal,  £709,000.  Tbe  Hadeaal 
ask  to  the  only  oompany  anlberiaed  tO'  iasae  notea.  Then  in 
alM  anamberot  aavlnga  banka  and  loan  instltntlona  afvariaa 
kinds,  as  well  as  BBDenHU  aoeiatiea  brmad  with*  view  ef  fur- 
theringlniarlOBS  ways  indnatry  and  eommtree.  Ial8Illkin 
wete  8504  post-oOoeB  la  Anatria,  and  IWB  In  Hungary :  (he  aii» 
ber  of  private  letters  that  paued  thringh  tbe  former  in  that  yMi 
waa  135,614,888, and  thniBghthelattar,37,S«8,lS9;  of  nawtpa- 

Era  tbiti^h  the  Ibmar.  51,780,999,  aad  tbroagh  tke  lutoi 
,3*3,771.  There  wei*  also  tbroagboot  the  eoaalry  ItSl 
nd  13,680  miles  of  lines  tawmlutof 
aioaeagaa  during  that  year. 

The  head  of  the  AuBlro-Hungariiui  ikoiiarchy  ,!,___ 
lithe««iperoraiidhii]g,wboiialaothek«lof  ^^ 
the  armr  and  of  the  execnliTC  The  MMOMakm 
18  hereditary,  fn  the  order  of  primc^^itnre,  ia  the  nnla 
line  of  the  honse  ot  HapahnnpLothringen,  or  Lomua*; 
and  (ailing  thi*,  in  the  female  lina.  The  morwrehj  m* 
prises  two  distinct  glatea — a  German  or  Ctoleithsn,  com- 
monlv  called  Austria,  and  a  Magyar  or  Transld^isii, 
iMuallj  termed  Hungary.  Each  of  thcEe  has  its  own  par- 
liament, miniateis,  and  goTemnient;  while  ihe  armv  and 
nary  nod  brei«n  relstiom  ar*  oommon.  Thcaa  arencdcr 
the  directioa  of  »  opntrolliog  body  known  ae  the  Del^is- 
tiona,  mnsisdnr  of  Axtj  Members  for  each  state.  two-iMnls 
being  elected  b7  the  Lower  House,  and  on«-Ifaird  by  the 
Upper  House  of  each  of  the  parliaraentary  bodies.  They 
usually  sit  and  vote  in  two  chamberi — one  for  AiBtria,  lh« 
other  for  Hungary  [  but  in  the  event  of  disagreement  oo 
any  question,  they  meet  together,  and  wilhoDt  tiirthordelib- 
erstiongive  thdr  final  votes,  and  the  decision  th  lis  arrrived 
at  is  binding  on  the  whole  empire.  Their  resolutions  re- 
quire ireither  the  approval  nor  the  ooafirmation  of  the  rep- 
resentftlive  Msemblies  by  which  l]iey  are  chosen,  but  only 
imperial  assent  The  executive  is  vested  io  three  depart- 
ment*— (1),  A  ministry  of  fiweign  a&irs;  ia),  a  miniatij 
of  war;  and  (3),  a  ministry  of  finance.  Tbeae  at*  respoa- 
sible  to  the  DelegatioHB.  The  Rei<^sntb,  or  Parlianwol 
of  Austria,  consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  liower  Home.  Th* 
former,  tbe  House  of  Lords,  is  compoeed — (1),  of  prioMi 
of  the  imperial  house  who  are  of  Kga  (14  in  1874);  (2), 
of  the  heads  of  noble  houses  of  hi|;h  rank,  in  whom  the 
dignity  is  hereditary  (56) ;  (3),  of  the  archbishops  ( 10)  aad 
of  bishops  with  Uie  rank  of  princea  (7) ;  aod  (4),  of  lill 
members  nominated  by  die  emperor  on  aeoaout  of  dia- 
tinguished  servicee  (102).  The  lliower  House,  or  House  rf 
Kepresentatives.  is  composed  of  353  members,  elected  to 
represent  .the  diSermt  crown-lands  by  all  citJaena  who  are 
of  age  and  possessed  of  a  small  property  qoaliGatini. 
The  emperor  annually  convokes  the  Seichsrath,  and  nomi- 
nates the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  each  diviaioo 
out  of  the  members.  Tbe  business  of  the  Beicbgralh 
embrace  all  matterB  of  legislation  relating  to  lawt^  dutio^ 
and  intenMa,  except  such  as  are  specially  oxcltided  m 


enniwcWdw] 


irihnrn,  telcgi^itii,  obIobi,  tbe  miiit,  nunug  of  nei 
liMB,  nqMSBg  *x  sew  tnxtfl,  badget&  nuriun  relatinf  Ir 
■UitarTMrrioc^Ae.  ^lemcBiben  ef  ehhei  Home  kmv 
tfa«  right  lo  prapoM  neir  Uwi  < 
nnriace;  bat  Ifae  onueat  «f  bet) 


I  within  th«!r 
!,  BB  (rell  M  dt« 
NBclioa  tf  Ae  emperor,  jg  ra^Dind  to  icniW  them  Talid. 
ne  eBeendre  n  Ttatrf  in  the  pMriiknl  and  minlHtrks  of 
Ibe  hiterior,  t^igioii  umI  edocKlim,  Anaao^  coinmerae, 
•irintture,  nHknal  ^ofbtoe,  asd  jiutic«.  The  mlnbien 
brm  iIbd  th«  Ulnbteri*!  0>anci1,  which  k  praided  ow 
b^  Ibe  tunpeicr  or  a  minirter-fireGideiit. 

Id  additioB  la  the  KeicharBth,  there  ai«  BeveUeen  pro-  ! 
rincHl  Jiett  at^Iiah«d  in  dlflmM  dbtrieta  of  die  coontiy,  ' 
liiT  the  directiMi  ntd  renlation  rf  local  mmttere,  taxadon,  , 
(tendon,  lelixiin,  piiolie  trrnks,  diaritkUe  iiwtilDtiotw,  ' 
indatiy,  bkde,  Ac.  Badi  diet  is  corapooed  <^  the  arch- 
KAoi*  and  bithaps  of  tb«  BotiMn  Cethdie  and  Greek 
Oitlnlie  Chnidbea,  of  die  rectors  of  the  oniverritiee,  and 
rf  TepttMnurtiveB  of  the  gnat  landed  crtalee,  of  the  totrm, 
rf  chatriMM  ol  indiBttf  tad  commerce,  and  of  rural  com- 
HaiK«.  Iln  DDiiiber  of  tntn^n  tariee  MOOtdiDK  to  the 
ite  Hid  importaace  of  Ae  diitricte— from  90  or  30  op  to 
m  Ibe  Uoraria,  \Sk  for  Oalieia,  and  241  for  BtAenla. 

Tha  HnugariiB  Parlimromt  or  Beidtstag  contbte  of  va 
Upper  and  »  Lamr  Hodm,— the  fonnec  knanm  aa  fte 
Eeae  of  Hagiuttes,  the  latter  as  the  Honae  of  Bepreseata- 
IhM.  n*  Upper  Hmm,  in  1B73,  consitled  of  S  princea 
«( the  rdgnimf  notue,  hsTing  eMates  in  ike.  kingdom,  SI 
■MilMiope  ain  bishops  of  the  Soman  Oithtdie  and  GtccIl 
CkudKB,  and  881  high  officials  and  peers  of  the  king- 
dom. I%e  Iiowai  House  b  compoeed  of  teprceentatir^ 
deded  fer  Aree  7ean  by  eiliaens  of  Bge  who  paj  a  certain 
Miomt  of  direct  taxes.  The  nunhet  of  represeatativcs, 
fa  iS73,  was  444,  of  whom  SS4  represented  the  aoinidea. 
mnl  diBtiictt,  and  towns  of  Hungary:  76  repreeeMea 
TrsntlvaniaiaitdSSOoadaandSlaTania.  Theprerident 
■d  nce-presldmt  of  the  House  of  Magnates  «!«  Donrnaled 
bj  the  king  from-amot^  the  membera;  and  Che  president 

''  '  -^pr^dentsof  the  Hoase  of  KepteKntstires  are 
yr  ■  —  .... 

execndre  ia  vested  In  a  preridoit  md 
defence,  the  conrt,  finance,  interior,  religion  and  educMioti, 
JDSticE,  public  works,  agncultnre,  industry  and  commerce 
nd  lor  Crostia  snd  fflavtmia. 

^*^^*-  in  three  dislioct' budgets: — (I),  Tbat  of  Ae 
Bdenlions  for  the  vhole  empire ;  (f ),  that  of  die  Anftrian 
biebirath  lai  AuEtris;  ana  (3),  dint  of  tkt  Hmgiiriaa 
Brichstag  fer  Himgaij.  By  an  arrangement  of  1SS3 
Austria  p^ys  70  per  ceot,  and  Bvngsry  90  per  oent, 
towarda  the  oommon  ozpenditme  of  the  empire.  The 
local  expenditsre  tea  the  whole  empii«,  in  1S73,  was  esli- 
nUed  as  follows  :— 

OidlBMy.    BstraonUBUT.    TaML 
t.iadM^^W*TwitmA5tinAi!ti,tm       C11,1S1       £4U,aiS 

^ »     i  Axmj.-i^t,sb6     »&a.»a    a,&9»,3ia 
"  ""  1  Hms  .    fi.ii.4ar       idiHsi     1,1>1*,0B1 

1S2,2D3 
ll),411t 


1Sary_  831,4Sr 
LXiBiMiyaf  7ii>«H».«.-.  192,088 
4  Beard  of  CmWiL ..-     li, — 


±ia,M7,9i»  jei,iES,i)as  £U,ui,sii 

•■  Allawi.— 

<««,TW 
...„         S1«,1(I 


«,15«,SBB 


fhs  baiCrt  «r  AlMcia  Pr^w  ftr  1  tn  was  aa  fclov 


Dbwd  Taxes..,. _._..- 

Dvties  DD  Aitietas  of  CoaanaipUea 


Cmi7  Vorward,,. 


....  2,SI4,IH 
....  MTUSI 
...     l,«Ti,WO 

...£Ii,««*,t30 
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Btei«ht  FMrwarC tM,Wt»M» 

etatuBa 1,4*0««M 

jDJioUlFtM. S,tM.(lOO 

8CkM  Lottery l,&M^W 

Oot»i..._ £T<*M 

But*  Pnfwiy  wd  Him...- - in,tU 

BonaiBM  and  PomM.. „.._.....„. lOMjtm 

Mta«..„ 4nj0t* 

P*aU}flle*  unl  Tek>gn|ifaL I,«St.SOt 

MTwHaneeni „     *.Ml,a«l 

£SS,SflT,T<n 
EipatHnire. 

Imperial  Homebald.. £SIfi,OM 

Csblurt  Chauoery 7,111 

ItBtabsrMh - M,m 

OoQrt  at  the  Emplr« 2,3M 

OoBOoil  of  Mloiitara &II,200 

Hialstry  of  thslDterlor 1,etS,nSl 

••  }Ta»onsl  Deranee^ e9I,3M 

"  SellgiBti  nod  Edncatieu I,S34,1T> 

'  Plnaam B,e3S.3I3 

"  CDnnnenie S.!62,£T4 

"  AgrioultuTB l,08fl,8S3 

"  Imtiet 1,529,288 

B*«rl  at  OtHtFD] 14,820 

PeaiiDDa,  fiianU,  and  SiAiaUial 1,3SI,IM 

Bbart  of  IntuMt  ■■  Pnbtti  DoM »,SH),M8 

AduioiWatiaii  af  PnbUo  DabI r4«,SI» 

Fraportion  «(  Fublia  Sxpaaditiua „_..     7,7»B,9*a 

.  £ta,»92,«» 

ThebiHlKM  tor  UU  Bives  the  rerenve  ae  £S8,3!I,8«T,  aad 
he  «tp«Dditiite  M  £S9,mie,53I ;  and  that  f»r  lii7G.  ibe  rerannt 
m  £M,M2,9g«,  aad  (he  sxpBadftara  u  £I6,I78,SM. 

Tbo  bodget  af  the  Uaedoa  ef  Hongaty  (or  ltT>  was  aa 
■Ikivi.— 

Bettiplt. 


SUU  SomaiuT'HVu 

PocUOfiso,  ka 

HiBoetluieMU _. 


— -     T,16fi,MS 

^«m«,«3i 

i,2ei,Dii 


Royal  HsneehDld.... 
Csbisot  ChaDoerj.... 
Iteiobetag... 


Bhare  of  latenat  oa  Pnblie  DAt... 
Ordinary  Cipeaies — 


£2J,M1,93» 
ai  £12,102,790,  aad 
tlie  upeadltDT*  u  £e&.fl>8,382,  being  a  delcit  of  £3.27«,5B2. 

TlioBgb  ths  Aaitriaji  badfet  far  lBj3  prei«uta  a  luiyhii,  thoM 
had  for  auiy  years  previooBlj  Iwan  a  large  aemul  deftol^ 
amounting  ia  lomA  years  to  £6,000,D06  or  £T,0M,t)04;  and  the 
tvo  anbswieiit  years  alio  ihoiraaDnBldBrBbledeflolcasy.  Con- 
miiiently  (be  pabKedeMhubwa  rapidly  hisnartag.  la  18U 
tba  aatlDBal  JeM  amnatai  to  £S1,M(I,S0«,  la  1830  to  £1H,. 
«M,eM,  la  IWe  to  £iai,<ltO,0M,  fa  18IT  Sa  £2StU0Da,«M,  ia 
U*6  to  £iei,«M,Ma,  and  in  187*  to  £3S3,aM,0»«,  of  wUdk 
£JM,D8MaO  was  Aadad,  £ai,30«,0aa  radeeoabl^  and  £37^ 
•Ot,Me  flaatiag  debt.  By  Clia  eeasian  of  tba  Lombardo-Vana. 
Uan  proriaoea  io  18M,  Austria  was  reUwed  of  £S,&00,aDO  of 
debt  affeoliiig  Ibose  tarrUories.  The  kingdom  of  Hongary  had 
also  at  tha  and  of  1ST3  a  debt  of  £4B,STI,7B3. 

Anitriala  ia5dtohave*'darlngtbeliMf8iryaafs    »,__ 
mada  greater  saeriilces  to  iTopniTe  tha  eSglenay  ef  '' 

her  amy  and  ohtajaed  greatar  reaalta  ^an  aay  athar  nalton  te 
Barvpa.  Her  sailWary  edaeatioaal  aeraihlishienta  aad  lyet— eC 
itaalaaDf,  hatti  elehMntaiy  and  proftasisnal,  ftr  oOean  aad  ai& 
areaf  Bfeiy  high  ordtr"  (Oaptaia  W.  S.  <Iaoke  <M*tArmti 
Sttvmftk  <^  Amtria,  1873).  A  saw  Mheme  ef  amy  orgaoiia- 
tioo  «as  broa^ht  into  afisatioo  in  1809,  bj  wbiab  the  auUtary 
ftK-oes  ef  tbo  whoU  aaifiire  are  dirided  uiCo  the  itandinc  Ulaj 


Laaditur 


LDg  aim; 


II  mall 


d  the 

ib  defenoa 


it  the  empire  against  a  torelgn  tbe,  and  for  the  prefei 
order  and  eeenrny  at  borne.     The  L^edwehr  ia  intandel  to  tt 
port  the  stsatUng  amy  la  time  of  war  aad  Ut  boaia  dalaa 


li  eanpoaad  of  k  oarb^  oUn  of  ooiiMripti 
mn  dHtiDfld  to  fill  up  tba  nnki  of  the  standing  arm;  in 
I  of  nr,  but  In  pew»  nmun  on  psmun«oC  farloDgh.  The 
ditorm  [■  mwla  np  of  ToInntHn  who  do  not  belong  aither 
iding  armj,  the  bm.tj,  or  the  Luidwahr.  It  ii  oallad 
iiiod  bt  tha  extant  raqnired  vhan  tba  oonntrj  ig 


oat  mnd  ornaiied  bt  tha 

threBtanad  bj  >  hoatile  ia> 
(landing  armj  ud  Landvahr.  Ui 
un  all  oitiiaafl  oapabia  of  bearing 
luU  for  tireWa  jean— thne  in  tha 


ilarjit 


11  led  at  iSi,ODU  a 


I  inpport  tha 
rrioa  ia  oompulaorj 
Ihe  larm  of  Hrrioa 
[  army,  levan  in  tha 
raogth  of  tba  army 


3tS,g8S.     It  li  son 


.  11.  aiid'flZi'ga'T 
BBS.     It  ll  sompoiied  of  80  regimanta  of  iofantry,  *l  regi- 
ti  of  oaTalrj,  13  regimenli  of  Brtillarj,  2  ragimaDli  of  en. 
MaTT  Ki>"er>,lKginiantpionaBn,  and  other  troops.   (Sea 

""'■  Arkt,  yol.  ii.  p.  S!8.)     The  narj  was  in  1874  oom- 

posed  of  47  Bteani-v<— '-    -'"•"""  ■ —   ■- — '—     -j  ■- — .' 


bone-power,  oarrjing  3 


s  bnrden  and  lS,e35 
&  gaaa;  IT  lailing  Touali,  of  11,800 
tons;  and  A  steam  tendan,  of  ISSO  tons  bn^en  and  Stfl  horsa- 
powar.  Tba  number  of  Meman  In  peaoe,  STBS ;  in  war,  11^33. 
Tha  Daral  itationi  an  Fala  and  Trieste. 

Triijji,.  The  prewot  empire  of  Austria  took  its  rise 


It  WB8  called  Oiirtuh  or  Oatardek,  the  eastern  country, 
from  its  position  rekliveco  the  rest  of  GermaDr-  It  con- 
tinued to  be  ru]«l  bj  margraves  (Ger.  Markgraf,  lord  of 
the  marcha)  for  several  centariee,  down  to  the  year  1156, 
when  the  terriloiy  weat  of  the  Enits  was  added  to  it,  and  it 
WW  r«ised  to  a  duchj.  It  BDbeequentI?  received  further 
acceaiona  of  Cerrilory,  and  in  1463  was  made  on  arch- 

The  cooDtrj  of  the  present  aididDchj  of  Auatria  was  in 
early  times  inb^iCed  tnr  the  Taurisd,  a  Celtic  race,  who 
were  afWwards  better  known  is  the  Norici.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  14  b-c;  and  thereafler  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  Lower  Austria  and  Styria,  together 
with  the  municipal  laty  of  Ftndoiona,  now  Vienna,  and 
even  then  a  place  of  considerable  importanoe,  was  formed 
into  the  province  of  Fannoniaj  and  the  rest  of  Lower 
Austria  and  Sljria,  together  with  CaHnlhia  and  a  pnrt  of 
Camiola,  into  that  of  Noricum,  Tyrol  was  included  in 
Bhctia,  while  north  of  the  Danube,  and  extending  to  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  were  the  territories  of 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi.  These  were  not  unfi^ 
quentlj  troublesome  to  the  Bomani ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  rai^  of  Harciu  Aurelins,  from  169 
to  180  AJ3.,  they  maintained  with  varying  success  a  harasS' 
ing  war  against  them.  In  174  the  Boman  army  was  so 
□early  cut  off  by  the  Quadi  that  its  safely  was  attributed 
to  a  miracle.  The  emperor  died  at  Vindobooa  when  on 
an  expedition  against  iboee  tronblesome  neighbors,  and 
his  successor,  Commodua,  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
them.  On  the  decline  of  the  imperial  power  these  Roman 
provinces  became  a  prey  to  the  incursions  of  barbaric  tribes. 
During  the  3th  and  6tb  centuries  the  country  was  suc- 
ocssively  occupied  by  the  Boii,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Bugii, 
Goths,  Huns,  Lombards,  and  Avari.  About  568,  after  the 
Lombards  had  settled  in  Dpper  Italy,  the  Biver  Bnna 
became  the  boundary  between  the  Bajurarii,  a  people  of 
Oennan  origin,  and  the  Avari,  who  had  come  from  the 
east.  In  7^  the  Avari  crossed  the  Entis  and  attacked 
Bavaria,  but  w^ere  subeequeutly  driven  back  by  Charie- 
uiagne,  and  forced  to  retreat  as  far  as  the  Raab,  their 
connlry  from  the  £nna  to  that  river  being  then  made  a  part 
of  Oeiiuatly.  It  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians  in  900,  but 
was  again  annexed  to  Oermany  in  955  by  Otho  I.  In 
963  the  emperor  appointed  Iicopold  I.,  of  Babenberv  or 
Bamberg,  maivrave  of  Austria,  and  his  dynasty  ruled  the 
oountiy  tor  263  years.  He  died  in  9B4,  anil  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ueniy  L,  who  governed  till  1018.  In  1156 
Austria  received  an  accession  of  territory  west  of  the  Bans, 
and  was  raised  to  a  duchy  by  the  Gm'peror  Frederick  I. 
The  fiist  duke  was  Henry  Josomirgott,  who  look  part  in 
tlie  second  crusade.  He  removed  the  ducal  residence  to 
Vienna,  and  began  the  buildinc  of  St.  Stephen's  calhedraL 
His  succenur,  Leopold  V.,  in  1192,  obtained  Styria  as  an 
addition  to  his  territory,  and  Frederick  II.  received  posses- 
noQ  of  Camiola.  Frederick,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
omtemplated  the  erection  of  Austria  into  a  kingdom,  but 
bi*  sudden  death  in  a  battle  igainst  the  Magyars,  in  1246, 
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put  an  end  to  the  pnjee^  and  with  him  the  line  b 

The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  now  declared  Aintri 
Styria  to  have  lapsed  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  a^_ 
a  lieutenant  to  govern  them  on  the  part  of  the  empit^ 
But  claims  to  the  succession  were  brought  forwaid  by 
descendants  of  the  female  branch  of  the  Babenberg  line; 
and  after  various  contests  Oltocar,  son  of  the  king  of  Bohe* 
mia,  gained  possession  abont  1252  of  the  duchies  of  Aostiia 
and  S^ria.  In  1269  he  succeeded  to  Carinthia,  a  paiC  of 
Caraiola  and  Friuli  i*but  he  lost  all  by  reftising  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  eventually 
fell  in  battle  in  an  attempt  to  recover  them  in  127S. 

The  emperor  now  took  possession  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  appointed  his  eldest  son  governor;  but  SjS^™* 
subsequently  in  1282,  having  obtamed  the  sanc- 
tion of  tha  electots  of  the  empire  to  the  act,  he  oonlbmd 
the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria,  with  the  province  <tf 
Carinthia,  on  his  sons  Albert  and  Rudolph,  and  thus  inun- 
duced  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  The  brothen  trsnateired 
Carinthia  to  Meinhard,  count  of  'I^ml ;  and  in  1283  Albert 
became  aote  possessor  of  Auslri^  Myria,  and  Camiola.  He 
increased  his  possessions  considerably  by  wan  with  hit  ' 
neighbors,  but  was  murdered  at  Rh^felden  in  1308,  whai 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Swiss,  by  his  nephew,  Jtdm 
of  Swabla,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  hereditan  pos- 
sessions. He  was  succeeded  by  bis  five  sous,  Prederuk, 
Ijeopotd,  Henry,  Albert,  and  Otto.  In  1314  Frederidt,  tha 
'eldest,  was  set  up  by  a  party  as  emperor  in  oppomtion  to 
Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoiMr 
by  his  rival  in  1322.  In  1315  Duke  Leopold  was  defeated 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  forest  towns  of  Switieriaod 
which  had  revolted  from  his  lather.  Leopold  died  in  1^6, 
Henry  in  1327,  and  Frederick  in  1330.  The  two  sarviving 
brothers  then  made  peace  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  in 
1335  they  acquired  Carinthia  by  inherilance.  On  the  death 
or  Otto  in  1339  Albert  became  sole  ruler.  He  died  in  I3S8L 
His  son  and  successor,  Rudolph  II.,  finished  the  church  <^ 
SL  Stephen's  and  founded  the  univeisity  of  Vienna,  dying 
childless  in  1365.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  brothea, 
Albert  III.  and  Leopold  III.,  who  in  1379  divided  their 
possessions  between  them,  the  former  taking  the  duchy  of 
Austria,  the  tatter  Styria  and  other  parts.  Leopold  fell  »k 
Bempach  in  1386,  but  his  deecendania  continued  to  rnle  t« 
Styrta.  Albert  acquired  Tyrol  and  some  other  diMiida, 
and  died  in  1395.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Albert 
IV.,  who  was  poisoned  at  Znaim  in  1404,  when  on  an  "P!^ 
dition  against  Procopius,  count  of  Moravia.  Albert  V. 
succeeded  bis  ftoher,  and  having  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  obtained  the  thrones  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  became  emperor  (Albert  IL)  in 
1438.  He  died  the  following  year,  and  was  soceeeded  I^ 
jiis  posthumous  son  Ladtslaus,  who  died  without  issue  is 
1457.  The  Austrian  branch  of  the  &mity  thus  becama 
extinct,  and  was  succeeded  by  thai  of  Styria.  The  crown* 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  passed  fur  a  time  into  othei 

The  posesaion  of  Austria,  which  in  1463  had  bean 
raised  to  an  archduchy,  was  for  soma  yean  a  snl^fect 
of  dispute  between  the  Emperor  Frederick  IH.  aod  hi* 
brothers,  but  at  length  on  the  death  of  Albeit  in  I4II3; 
the  emperor  obtained  sole  possession.  His  son  Haximiliao, 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  aoqoiiM 
the  Netherlands  in  1477,  but  on  the  death  of  his  UEer  In 
1193  he  succeeded  him  as  emperor,  and  transferred  tlw 
government  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip.  He 
added  Tyrol  and  some  parts  of  Bavaria  to  bis  paternal  poa- 
sessions,  and  made  some  advances  towards  the  recovery  oif 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  His  son  Philip,  by  his  marriage 
with  Johanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  aoouired 
a  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  died  b  1506.  Maxi- 
miJian  died  in  1519,  and  wss  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son Charles  (son  of  Philip),  who  two  years  I-*—  '^--' 
obtained  the  Spanish  crown,  and  was  noi-  - 
peror  under  the  title  of  Charles  V.  By  t 
1521  and  1524,  Charlea  resigned  all  his  hereditary  pi 
eions  in  Germany,  except  the  Netherlands,  to  hia  br_. 
Ferdinand,  The  latter,  by  his  marriage  with  Anna,  sislar 
of  the  king  of  Hungary^  acquired  ri^ht  to  the  kingdoma 
of  Hiingarji  and  Bohemia,  together  with  Moravia,  (£l<sU^ 
and  Lausatia.  His  right  to  Hungary,  boweveo',  was  eon- 
tested  by  John  Zapolya,  waywode  of  Transylvania,  who 
was  elected  by  a  party  of  the  nt^les,  and  was  crowned 


kiflff  in  1687.  Bmug  tnuble  to  cope  KnKle-haoded  with 
Fminand,  John  toa^t  the  aid  of  Uis  buIUq,  Solinun  JI., 
*bo  in  152>  BilTuiced  with  »  Ul^  »nnr  to  the  very  gatee 
€f  Vienna;  bat  after  sevenl  Ineficctual  attempto  to  take 
the  city  he.  raised  the  degt  aod  Tetnnied  to  Buda.  At 
.  fanth,  in  1635  an  i^iieement  was  come  to,  in  t«ii>u  of 
whidi  John  was  allowed  to  retain  the  dtle  of  king,  to- 
(tdier  with  half  of  Hnnga^,  bat  his  deacendanta  were 
to  be  <ntitled  to  TransylTaiua  cmlr.  John  died  in  IMO, 
bat  the  people  of  Lower  Huneary  were  oj>poeed  to  Ftxii- 
nand,  and  Kt  up  the  bod  of  their  late  kii^  agwiwt  him. 
In  the  BtTUgsle  which  ensued  the  aid  of  the  Tiiriu  was  again 
biToked,  and  the  rtaolt  was  that  Fetdmand  had  (o  agree 
to  pay  an  annnU  uini  of  80,000  ducals  to  the  saltan  for 
this  part  of  Hungary.  Ferdinand  waa  also  imder  the  ne- 
endty  of  luirendenng^  WQrtemberg  to  Duke  Ulrich,  on 
oondition  of  its  remaJDing  ■  fief  of  Austria  and  reverting 
to  that  country  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line.    Not- 
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Sinare  miles.  Dn  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  in  1556, 
etdinand  succeeded  to  the  imperial  tbroue.  He  died  in 
IKi,  leaving  directions  for  the  division  of  bis  posseeaionB 
among  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Haximilian  II.,  received 
Ihe  imperial  crown,  together  with  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Bohemia;  Ihesecond,  Ferdinand,  obtained  Tyrol  and  Lower 
Austria  ■  snd  the  tliird,  Charles,  was  made  muter  of  Stvria, 
Carinthia,  GamiolL  and  Gfirti.  lu  1560  the  Bultim  Soli- 
nan  again  tuarcbed  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  into  Hun- 
gary, hit  met  with  a  very  determined  reeietance  at  Siigeth, 
Deloie  which  town  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  apopleiy. 
Peace  was  oonclnded  with  fais  BuccesBOr,  and  in  1572  Maxi- 
nilian  caaeed  hn  eldest  son  Ihidolph  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Hungary.  He  was  afUrwards  crowned  king  of  Bohemia, 
snd  was  also'  elected  king  of  the  Komans.  Haziniilian 
died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rudolph  on  the  impe- 
rial Ibrone.  This  monarch  was  little  fitted  to  rule,  and 
left  the  management  of  afikiiB  very  moch  to  others.  He 
was  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  set  at  naught 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  counlij,  and  peraeculed  the  Pro- 
testanta.  The  latter,  onder  Bonkay,  revolted  in  1G04,  and 
having  secured  the  aid  of  the  saltan,  gained  repeated  victor- 
ies over  the  imperial  troops,  compelling  Budolph  to  give 
tbem  terms  of  peace  in  1006.  Daring  Uils  reign  the  poe- 
seMOOS  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol  reverteo  to 
the  two  other  lines ;  while  in  1608  Rudolph  was  compelled 
to  cede  Hnninry,  and  in  ISll  Bohemia  and  .^iiatria,  to  his 
krother  Matthias,  who  on  the  death  of  Rudolph  in  1612 
was  CTowned  emperor.  His  reign  was  full  of  promise,  but 
■nfcrtnnately  it  was  only  of  ehoK  duratiou.  Being  an  old 
nan  and  cbildlen,  be  chose  as  his  successor  his  cousin 
Ferdinand,  archduke  of  SCyria,  whom  be  caused  to  be 
crowned  km^  of  Bohemia  m  1616,  and  of  Hungair  in 
IS18.    He  died  the  fallowing  year,  whea  Ferdinana  be- 


Bdbre  the  death  of  HaUhlis,  the  memorable 
stn^le  betwera  Roman  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism, known  as  the  Tkirtg  Yearf  War 
1648),  had  commeueed.     It  originated   ' 


lUrn 

TianeVai 

(1618      to      JVTC/,     UMl      UfUIUIVL  _       ^ 

bmrrectioo  of  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  «bo  renounced 
Ikor  alleoiance  lo  Ferdinand  and  chose  for  their  king  the 
declor  palatine  Frederid  V.  Frederick  was  sui^rted  by 
all  the  Protestant  prinoee  except  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
while  Ferdinand  was  assisted  by  the  king  of  Spain  and  tbe 
other  Catholic  princes.  At  fint  snccess  attended  the  arms 
of  tbe  insurgents,  who  repeatedly  routed  tbe  imperial 
boofa,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  tbe  Duke 
Uaximilian  of  Bavaria,  coming  to  tbe  assistance  of  the 
imperialists  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army,  totally 
debated  Frederick  at  the  White  Hill  near  Prague  (Sth 
Kovember,  1620).  The  following  daj;  Praoue  opened  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror,  and  in  a  ^lort  time  the  whole  coun- 
ts was  reduced  to  sul^ectiou,  and  the  territories  of  the 
euctor  palatine  divided  among  the  allies.  The  war  might 
have  ended  here  bad  Ferdinand  adopted  a  conciliatory 
policy,  but  impelled  by  reveu^  and  finatical  xeal  be 
adopted  an  opposite  course,  and  inatituled  agiunst  the  Pro- 
Isslsnls  a  severe  persecution.  They  were  thus  again  — 
—"-■■•*-' '  'n  1626  Obristian  I'^,  kii 


Hew 


ibeeqnently  joined  by  Count 


and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  while  opposed  to 
Wallenstein  and  TULt  at  the  bead  of  two  powei^ 
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fbl  amies.  In  April,  1626,  Hansfeld  was  defeUed  bj  Wal- 
lenstein at  Dessaa,  and  a  few  months  later  Tilly  vanquished 
tbe  Danbih  king  at  Latter.  The  victorious  armies  after- 
wards marched  into  Denmark,  and  the  king  was  compelled 
to  conclude  a  humiliating  mace  at  Liibeck  in  1629.  The 
Protestants  were  now  awed  into  submieeion,  and  Ferdinand 
was  emboldened  lo  canr  out  to  still  greater  Imgths  his 
polity  of  supptesMon.  Aiming  at  the  total  extirpation  of 
Frotortant  doctrines  throaghont  his  domini(»iB,  he  revoked 
all  Iheprivileges  that  bad  formerly  been  granted,  even  Budi 
as  had  previoiwly  received  his  approval.  By  tbe  so-ealled 
Bdiel  ^  .fieXttultan,  dated  6tb  March,  1629,  be  enioined 
Ihe  mtitution  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  secularised  since 
the  peace  of  Passau,  and  oiderea  tbe  Proteetanls  to  relin- 
quish to  the  Catholics  all  benefices  which  they  had  appro- 
priated contrary  lo  the  peace  of  Paaau  and  the  Eocleaiasti- 
cal  Reeervatiou. 

The  Catholic  princes  themselves  were  now  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  enormous  power  which  they  had  contributed 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  They  therefore 
demanded  a  reduction  of  the  armr  and  tbe  dismissal  of 
Waltenelein,  and  with  these  demands  the  emperor  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  comply.  But  a  new  champion  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  now  appeared  in  tbe  north,  in  tbe  person  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  This  valiant  prince^ 
having  received  promises  of  ud  from  France  as  well  as  from 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  suddenly  landed  an 
army  of  16,000  men  at  Usedom  in  Jun^  1630.  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg  were  soon  conquered  by  him,  and  a  great 


besit^  by  Irillj  and  taken  by  assault  a>th  May,  1631, 
wiien  the  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  perpetrated  upon 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Tbe  elector  of  Brandenbdrg 
and  afterwards  the  elector  of  Saxony  joined  Oustavus,  and 
tbe  combined  army  met  the  imperialists  under  Tilly  at 
Breitenft'ld,  near  Leipuc,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter  (7th  September,  1631).  The  victor  now  rapidly 
regained  all  that  had  been  lost.  Again  Till^  was  beaten 
at  tbe  passage  of  the  river  Lech  on  6ch  April,  1632,  and 
the  fol  lowing  day  he  died  of  his  wounds.  Wallenstein  was 
nowrec^led  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  impeniU  troops. 
His  name  inspired  fresh  ardor  among  the  soldiery,  men 
Bocked  to  his  standard,  and  be  BpeedUy  fband  hiinself  at 
tbe  head  of  a  very  large  army.  He  drove  the  8ax(»u  out 
of  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Narembei^  where 
Gostavos  was  entrenched  in  a  strong  position.  The  two 
armies  watched  each  other  for  eight  weeks,  when  the  king 
directed  an  attack  against  the  imperialists,  but  after  a  fierce 
struggle  was  repulsed.  A  fortnight  later  Gustavus  moved 
in  die  direction  of  Bavaria,  but  Wallenstein,  instead  ef 
following  him,  marched  into  Saxony,  and  thus  obliged  him 
to  suspend  his  operations  in  Bavana  and  to  set  out  in  pur- 
Euit  of  his  opponenL  The  two  armies  met  at  LuUeo, 
where  a  battle  took  place  on  16tb  November,  1632.  The 
greatest  skill  and  bravery  were  displayed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  issue  was  long  doutitful.  nut  at  length  victory 


wounded. 

Tbe  death  of  Gustavus  wis  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
Protestants  in  Qermanj.  Wallenstem,  however,  made 
but  little  use  o!  Ihe  advantages  he  now  poaseesed,  snd  baa 
even  been  accm  d  of  treacherous  designs  against  the  em- 
pire. Be  this  a&  it  may,  his  enemies  at  court  and  in  the 
army  were  numerous  and  powerfiil,  and  he  was  at  length 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  25tb  February, 
1634.  The  I^testant  cause  met  with  another  disaster 
in  the  defeat  of  Bernard  of  Weimar  at  Kordlingen  on  6th 
September.  On  30th  May,  1635,  Saxony  concluded  at 
Prague  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor,  in  terms  of 
which  the  Lutherans  were  freed  from  the  operation  of  the 
Edict  of  Restitution.  The  other  Lutheran  princes  sooei 
after  accepted  the  like  terms  \  bat  the  Oalvinists,  who 
were  disliked  by  both  parties,  were  left  to  their  fate. 

Sweden,  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  war  as  she  bad 
done,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France,  resigning  the 
direction  of  operations  to  that  power,  a  position  of  which 
Richelieu  gladly  availed  himself,  as  accoraing  with  his  am- 
bitious designs.  The  war  now  assumed  a  new  phase,  France 
and  Sweden  being  allied  against  the  empire  and  tbe  Lutheran 
stateeof  Germany,  aided  by  Spun.  Richelieu's  eSbrts  were 
in  great  mesMire  diiedad  to  humUing  the  latter  pomci 
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Bi  mmt  am  imr  inio  Spain,  tcad  mlered  into  Ingnn 
wtA  tka  dakw  of  Savoy  mmI  Paima  and  tha  Dnited  f>OT- 
inoN  iw  ^-"^i^g  the  Spanish  power  in  lulj  and  the 
HiilMrlandi.  TboM  prcyAcU  did  not  tata  wiui  snoooa, 
aad  lb*  VST  *■■  fbi'  a  time  camad  into  the  French  torri- 
IMIM.  In  the  DMBolime  the  Svedea,  under  Qeoeral 
Banar,  aalnad  a  britliul  viottny  over  the  Saxons  and  im- 
periaM  at  WitMlcick  (4th  October,  1686).  The  emperor 
ilad  «■  the  15lh  Febniaiy,  1637,  and  ma  nooeeded  by 
Ui  NQ  Fetdnand  III.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  elevco 
jmu  longw",  and  the  noceas  which  at  firM  was  with  the 
laywiiliitt,  after  a  time  came  roond  to  their  adversaries, 
lUf  at  leutb  the  empamr,  prened  on  all  sidea  and  deserted 
^  his  allM^  was  riad  (o  agree  to  Mttns  of  peaoe.  By  the 
patM  of  Westphalia,  signed  !Hth  October,  IMS,  Fianoe 
gq^ied  Alsace ;  Sweden  got  Upper  Pomerania,  the  Isle 
and  some  other  terrilory ;  the  soTeret^tr  and 
>  of  the  diderent  states  was.  reoogniaed ;  the 
«  plaeed  on  (he  sanw  foMiiw  as  the  Luther- 
ans; aiM  uie  indepeodence  of  the  United  FroTinoes  and 
(ke  Swiss  OonfaderaXion  was  acknowledged. 

Ferdinand  lU.  died  in  1667,  and  was  snoceeded  bj  his 
■so  I>i^mld  L  Thie  princ^  by  bis  hanh  trsatmsBt  of 
Ike  HuBgaiian^  drove  that  people  into  Terolt ;  and  tb^, 
Udc  DuUe  tocope  with  thejpbwccof  the  empire  ainrie- 
fcanowLndled  in  tin  aid  of  the  Turica,  who,  under  I&m 
HiM^ilM  in  16SS,  besieged  Vienna,  whldi  was  only  aand 
Ij  an  am^  of  Pole*  and  Oermans  under  John  SobieakL 
ne  faspanal  amy  than  ifednced  the  whole  of  Hungary  into 
■■iMealion,  and  nniled  to  it  TraiiiylTani«,  wUcfa  bad  been 
hitMfto  go*«med  by  its  own  prioMa ;  aiid  the  whole  waa 
dadarad  to  be  a  hereditary  kingdom.  In  16W  Turker, 
■Aer  bung  d«faat«d  in  aercnl  ieaguiiiar;  eflgagameaia  by 
tka  oaMmted  genenl  Prince  Eugen^  was  compelled  1^ 
the  pmn*  of  Gatlowits  lo  cede  to  HungaTy  the  country 
tfnf  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  Fierioui  to 
Ui  Iroobla  with  Huoguy  and  Turkey,  Leopold  had  lent 
Ub  aid  in  1912  to  the  Dutch  in  their  eln^gle  against  the 
•BbiUoga  deng»  of  Franoe.  Thie  wta  brought  to  a  cloae 
hj  tbe  pease  of  NimeaueD  in  167S;  but  the  oooflict 
bi«ka  oM  afresh  the  ikulowiog  year,  when  the  Et^lidi 
aho  eaua  forward  and  oontribuled  Urgely  both  in  troops 
■ad  nMNwf .  The  ohief  Bceoee  of  wai&ra  were  the  Netha- 
landa  and  the  bank*  of  the  Rhine,  At  but  ia  1687  came 
tlM  peMe  of  Ryawick,  which  iett  the  oonlending  partita  in 
Marly  the  same  relative  poaidona  as  at  the  b^ijiining  of 
Ike  ooDlEsL  The  allies  bad,  bowever,  the  aattsfacdon  of 
Wvitig  compelled  the  French  kii^  lo  stop  short  in  hia 


'■^i 


_      .  _       sath  of  Charles  IL  of  Etoain  in  1700. 

Waiof.uie  ^tiwut  leaving  ina^  lad  lo  what  is  known 
'  as  tbc  (Tar  V  As  Siuaemmi.  Lonta  XIV.  bad 
the  eldset  aisler  of  the  late  king,  but  she  had  by 

wenantretMNUiced  her  right  to  the  Spanish  crown. 

Th»  seoaod  liatar  had  married  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and 
ike  1^  aiade  uo  such  renunciation,  but  her  daugfatai  had, 
IS  BMrried  to  Ihe  elaotor  of  Savaria.    Leopold  bad 
N  by  a  seeood  nuuriaget  and  now  daimed  the  er 


oodnuuTisMai 
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wbow 


.■b*  tkoMvaral  parties  conoerned  for  some  timeb^re 
Ike  Lin^i  death,  and  he  had  been  induced  to  make  a 
•aoret  will,  in  which  he  named  Philip,  '.*dke  of  Ai^jou, 
g^andMn  <■  Louis  XIV.,  as  his  succtsor  Leopold,  how- 
aver,  vai  by  no  meane  incUoed  to  depart  t.om  what  he  oon- 
itdcnd  his  rights,  and  the  other  aisles  of  Europe  looked 
witk  jealotiey  on  the  proapact  of  a  tuucn  of  France  and 
^Min  onder  a  Bourbtni  dynasty.  An  alliauoe  was  accord- 
in^j  formed  by  Austria  with  England  aud  Holland 
againat  France,  with  which  power  on  the  other  hood  Bavaria 
Mlied  hersalf.  The  emperor  deapatohed  an  armv  into  Italy 
■nder  Prinoa  Eugene,  to  Cake  poaseeuoo  of  tne  Spanish 
tarriloriea  in  that  country;  while  the  English  and  Dutch 
aaited  Iheir  forcca  under  Mailborowb.  The  former  ez- 
perienoed  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  but  eSecled  little 
of  ooDiaqMnoe,  while  tha  latter  busied  himsdf  in  taking 
ana  after  another  of  Ike  Fra>ch  atrongfaolda  in  the  Nether- 
lands.  At  Uagth  the  two  generals  combined  their  foroee 
and  Bit  the  united  army  of  their  enemies  at  Blenheim. 
IRks  bttei  numbered  about  56,000  men  and  occupied  a 
strong  poBiUon,  while  (he  number  of  the  former  was  about 
fi^OOa  The  flghl  comraeoMd  by  Marlborough  lending 
tka  rin^t  wing  ^punst  the  Fr«Kh,  while  Eugeoe  with  the 


left  wine  advBiead  against  tka  Banriana.    Tht  battle  waa 
long  and  Serce,  the  sssailaela  being  repeatedly  driva  faa<l 


and  Bavarians  feU  on  the  ieM,  aad  nesrty  13,000  w 
made  prisonos,  among  whom  wsa  the  commsmder  of  ine 
Fmoh  srmy,  Msnhal  Tallard.  The  elactor  of  Bavaria 
WW  oompellcd  to  cram  the  Rhine  with  tha  French,  and 
his  territory  was  occupied  by  thaimperiaUsli.  Thefollow- 
ingyeai  the  emperor  died,  and  waasDOOeedcd  by  hiseMcM 
son,  Joee^  The  war  was  coatiamed  with  vifor,  bnt  for  a 
time  nothing  of  importsnoawasanywhareeitSad.  I^Vaaoa 
now  directed  her  chief  allsatidn  lo  the  eonqnesl  of 
the  Nethcalands,  and  acM  into  that  eonntn  a  maguificMit 
array  under  the  OMnmand  of  Maijhil  VilMni.  Bnt  this 
general  waa  no  match  for  Maribcraagh ;  and  In  Ihe  batth 
of  RaouUiea  (23d  May,  170S)  he  was  tofaUy  defcnted  with 
a  lom  of  about  13,000  men.  Pii&oe  &Mi(/a  (dbra  ia 
Italy  were  also  this  year  crowned  witt  mndi  anoccM. 
After  a  memor^e  miuiJi  of  more  than  200  miles,  ba 
snddeolv  appeared  before  Tliin,  which  ww  then  dostlT 
basiend  by  Uie  enemy.  Having  ^Med  a  jonction  witft 
Ihe  duke  of  Savoy,  be  attacked  the  Fresich  linea  (7th 
Baptember),  and  tkoogh  repeatedly  driven  back,  at  length 
snoceeded  in  totally  routing  Ihe  eoemy.  The  FrefiA 
general.  Count  Manin,  was  wonnded,  taken  priscotr,  and 
died  the  following  da^.  I^e  Fraioh  power  in  Nortbein 
Italy  was  thus  ebalterad,  and  soon  after  both  Fiendi  and 
laniards  were  driven  oat  of  tbe  oonoliT-  The  like  bdo- 
-      '    '  -        ~    -      -  —    "  I    jp    u,^  Nether- 


lands, where  he  took  poaaesHon  of  eveir  place  of 
After  Eugene  had  eettled  afEtiia  in  Italy,  be  ^tain  ft 
Netherlands,  and  o 


junction  with  Hariborough  in  the  I 
11th  Jane,  I70S,  they  attacked  and  nioleil  the  French 
under  Vendfime  at  Oudeoarde.  FVance  now  made  over- 
tures for  p(»ce;  but  these  being  rejected,  she  sent  a  new 
army  into  the  field,  under  the  commend  of  Harabal  VUUrs. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  two  vicloriona  generals  in  his 
entrenchments  at  Malplaqoei  (11th  September,  1700)  and 
totally  flelealari.  Fnnce  again  made  propoaaU  for  peaee^ 
but  theaa  meeting  with  no  b "■ — 


laid  daim  to  the  Spanioh  orawn,  this  event  ccnlribnted 
not  a  little  to  nstotc  peaoe.  The  prospetA  of  the  nnica 
on  one  head  of  the  crowns  of  Aunttia  and  Spain  did 
not  accord  with  the  views  of  thoae  who  had  beeo 
hitherto  sni^Mirtlng  the  claims  of  Auabia,  and  the  transte 
of  ^lain  to  a  giandaoo  of  Louia  XIV.  appeared  to  than 
the  ttes  dangtroM  altemaliTe  of  the  twa  This,  joined 
to  the  dmnge  of  ministry  in  bglaod,  and  tbe  removal  of 
Hariboraiwi  from  the  f«Tii»iiT«»l^  togelhar  with  tha  im- 
patience oT  the  Dnioh  under  ao  lo^  w>d  so  bnrdensoma  a 
war,  led  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  wsa  signed  IIA 
Apnl,  1713.  Auatria  oontimied  tke  war  for  some  tima 
longer,  but  the  next  year  agreed  to  snbetantially  the  sama 
terms  at  Baden.  By  this  treaty  Franoa  earned  that  tha 
erowna  of  Franoe  and  Spain  skoold  never  he  onited,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  Spauiah  Netheriaoda  should  ever  ba 
tranaforred  toher;  she  also  ceded  to  BsgUnd  Nova  Sootiiu 
Newfoondlsnd,  Hndson's  Bay,  and  St.  Kin^  and  agreed 
to  destroy  tiie  forlifioatiaBB  of  DonkiA ;  Spain  gave  (^ 
her  pomearions  in  the  Netharlaad*  and  in  Italy  to  Austria 
(who,  on  bn  part,  fenooneed  her  claim  to  tbe  Spanisk 
eucceseioo),  and  ceded  Qihmltar  and  Hinoiea  to  England ; 
tbe  Dutch  leoeived  « small  aoosarion  of  tenitor?;  sod  tha 
duke  of  Savoy  obtained  ffitaly,  with  the  title  of  king— 
aAerwards  IU20)  exchanged  for  Ihe  island  of  Sanlinia. 
The  Austrian  monarchy  now  embiaoed  about  190,000 
square  miles  t^  terntory,  with  neariy  29,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants. Its  annual  i«veane  was  between  18,000,000  and 
14,000,000  fiorins,  and  iu  army  coneitfed  of  190,000  men. 

Austria  itezt  became  involved  In  a  war  with  (he  Turka, 
and  in  1716  Prinoe  Eugene  set  oat  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  them.  The  result  was  a  seriea  irf  aplendid  sn» 
omses,  which  led  to  a  peace  signed  at  PamarDwita  (1718), 
by  which  Austria  received  a  cooaidetaUe  ucoamion  of  toti- 
lorv.  Disaffection  still  eontioued  to  snfarist  between  Sipaim 
sun  Austria,  which  led  to  rq»eated  oegotialiana  on  tbe  part 
of  the  other  poweiB  to  preewve  peaoe.  Charim  being  with- 
out beiis-male,  was  deatroiiB  of  seonring  tl  -  '—  *~ 

bis  eldest  dai^jUer,  Maria  IhereMS  and  wi 


HORttT]  AUSl 

fruMd  the  ealebnMd  Pn^madc  Sattctioii,  uid  it  became 
tif  gnat  otgect  toget  AeMMDtof  theotbcr  powen  to  thia 
■mngvoanL  ^fiaod  aod  almott  all  the  othw  potren, 
Kopt  FnuwM^  SpHD,  aad  SMffinia,  accoded  to  it  lo  17S1. 
la  ITS  the  •npam- b«MM  inv^nd  in  ft  WW  with  FiSDM 
DD  behalf  of  Aagnstoa  III.  id  Saxraj,  who  had  batn  dectad 
king  of  Poland.  Pnooa  MnHifled  the  olaiiM  of  9biBialaa* 
LecuaAi,  mA  neeiTad  ttaa  aid  of  ftmiii  aad  Baidiattu 


mt  ton  paaea.  Br  thia  treatj  AngnBlBB  wbi  coaflrwed  on 
yw  thrme  of  Potaad ;  bat  AoBlria  waa  obliged  to  eedo  lo 
BtanidaDa  the  doGUea  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  to  b«  after- 

nnb  ■—- -f '  to  FrMaca;  Don  Garioa 

Iho  (. 

f  Lonaine,  tha  am- 
powr  TtcciTiiig  aa  oompcnntiaa  Fannk  and  Placcntia; 
iod  Franca,  and  afterwudi  Spain  and  Saidini^  acceded  to 
the  Pragaaatio  bnetian.  War  again  broke  out  «itfa  the 
Tnrb^  aod  Prine*  Bogcne  heii%  now  no  more,  the  Aus- 
' "     '    '  "k  and   ezp^led   lh>in 


..     _      ..)  fcpwaadlT  b. 

Hiwhold  aftv  moathm,  till,  bj  the  peace  of  Belgrade 
(1730),  lh«  empow  waa  coMpaUed  to  yield  np  alaust  all 
thai  (ha  anw  «f  BOMOe  had  foraMriT  gained  for  him. 
TheMipv«rdied«Mlhe>0lhOeioher,  1744  and  his  eM- 
M  datii^lar,  UmIa  TbNCM,  who  wm  nwrried  Id  the  doke 
of  Lorraine  or  Iiathiiagea  (aMerwkrda  an^dabe  of  Tus- 
ew),  ■rauwd  the  goremnwli  Immediatclj  oonntai^ 
duma  wan  adranead  on  all  aidea.  The  alaotar  of  Bavaria 
daisMd  to  be  rightfcl  hnr  to  the  kiiwdom  of  Bohemia; 
the  elector  of  &>uoitv  and  king  of  Polaad,  and  also  the 
kinff  of  apoha,  claimed  the  entire  HKCaarion ;  (he  king  of 


«  of  Bavaria,  while  EngluDdalMMoameftirwwd  to 

the  awntanee  of  the  qaac%  and  the  HoDgsTiaaa,  now 
■aited  aai  lantX,  williawlr  recmiled  het  armies.  Aided 
kr  fVaoce  aad  Sazanr,  ue  elector  of  Bavaria  took  Haste- 
■OD  qS  Bobaoiia,  ana  was  ptodaiaMd  king  in  1741,  and 
the  ibllowiiMt  Tear  ha  waa  afaotad  cuiurur  ond^  the  title 
of  Chaiiea  VII.  The  kioft  of  Prnana  marched  anddeol j 
into  Sittua  and  took  Boneaaia  of  that  coantiy.  The  alao- 
tar of  BavBiia,  aided  bj  Fr^Mh  tro^pa,  iwtl  invadad  Ana- 
tria,  tad  ans  tknotenad  Vienna.  !%•  queen  flad  to  Fmb- 
bu^  and  coMTokad  the  HHigariaa  diet.  She  appiared  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  MeniMj  with  her  inJhnt  wm  Jceepb  1> 
bar  mne,  and  ag^paalad  to  tfaaaa  far  ptotaction  and  Mp. 
A  bant  of  tnthmiasm  foUowad,  and  a  powerfbl  Hmnriaa 
mar  WB«  spaadilf  at  her  atrvioe.  The  Fmdi  and  Ba- 
ratians  were  aeon  driven  oat  of  the  arobduohj.  A  battle 
«!■  ibaght  batvean  the  Aoatriana  OBder  the  prinea  sf  Lo(<- 
raiaa  and  the  Pnuaiana  nndtr  Pndeiii^  at  CMabui  (t7th 
Hay,  1742),  in  whf<A  tba  imntr  wcta  defcalad,  aod  tliia 
wm  Ibllowed  hj  the  pwoe  of  Braalan  (11th  June),  1^ 
■hicfa  Piuwia  aoqnireJpQuuaMjiMi  tJ  Upper  and  Lower  &- 
Vain,  (ezceptug  the  town*  of  Tioppan  ioA  Jiewndorf^  and 
lhemouDtaiDaof8ilcaia>andlheoo<]nt)'ofOuiz.  Amlria 
BOW  tnnied  farr  anna  againtt  the  Frcndi  and  Bavariana, 
the  Ibrmer  of  whom  ware  dritu  oot  of  the  country.  In 
1744  the  king  sf  I^tnwa,  jealoua  of  the  (Docea*  attending 
■he  Anstriana,  again  look  tba  &elit  against  them  la  support 
ef  the  emperor.  He  marched  into  Bohemia  aod  took 
Pngne,  but  nibacgnendT 
,  ^, 


IT  under  the  title  of  Fran- 


deub  of  the 


deo 


«  Bghting,  a  peaoe 
with  Pnuaia  at  Pweden,  bj  which  the  king  was  confirmed 
in  Ibe  poaacmion  of  Bileaia.  The  war  with  rWnoe  was  prue- 
ecnteH  for  tome  time  longer  in  the  NetherlandB  and  in 
Italv  with  TaTTing  nncMS,  but  altimately  peace  waa  oon- 
doded  at  Aii4a-ChapeUe,  in  October,  1748.     Austria  «ve 

Stteduchieaof  Putaa,  PlaoMtia,  aod  GuaaUUIa  to  Don 
ilip^  eon  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  aereral  digtricia  of 


o  Sardinia;  Ftiiniawaa  ooiiflmed 
e(  SUeaia  and  Olatz ;  while  Maria  Thertsa  waa  recognized 
■a  righlfnl  monarch  of  AnMria.  After  having  acquired 
poux,  and  been  thoa  oondrmcd  in  her  poaseaioni,  tier 
great  desire  waa  M  reoover  Silcna  tnta  Frederick,  wboae 
(■mdoM  towwdi  her  had  rank  deep  into  her  heart.  She 
(Urerted  her  attenliaa  to  stteRgthening  end  improving  her 
vnv,  and  to  forming  allianeea  with  the  other  atalea  agaf  nat 
Ihe  'Proasian  king,  particularly  with  Baasia  and  Saxony. 


ir  men  Hgainsi  r^niBBia.     id  aii,  ine  uiia  were  e*u> 

to  mnster  about  600^000  isen,  while  Freduiek  could 
y  raise  SD0,OD0  of  hia  own,  huauxiiiariea  (Ength^ 
'wiana,  Ac.)  probably  amounting  to  abont  M,OM 


In  1766  war  broke  oat  in  North  America  b^ween  f^asM 
and  England,  and  in  view  of  ilB  beeomir^  mora  geneial 
England  solicited  the  aid  of  Austria,  hot  without  sucoew 
This  naturally  led  lo  a  anion  between  Eo^and  and  Pm^ 
■ia,  while  Franoe  allied  herself  with  Anslna  Kad  BuMia. 

In  July,  175S,  Frederick  despatched  a  mes* 
Sanger  to  Vienoa  to  ascertain  the  rneanioK  of  ^^^'w^ 
the  targe  forces  aaaetnblcd  in  Bt^emia  and  Mo- 
ravia. Beceiring  an  evasive  answer,  he  at  once  marched 
an  army  of  60,000  men  into  Saxony,  took  Drwdm,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  couniry,  the  Saxon  amy  of 
only  about  17,000  men  being  shnt  up  in  a  strong  positiel^ 
but  ill  provisioned,  between  Pima  and  ESaigttem.  An 
Aostrlan  army,  nnder  Ihs  command  of  Harehttl  Browne^ 
advanced  from  Bohemia  to  the  relief  of  Saxony,  but  wsa 
met  by  Frederick.  A  battle  look  place  at  Lowomts  (Itt 
October),  which,  ihouHi  not  decisrve,  ended  in  the  retreat 
of  the  Aastriaos ;  and  the  &mished  Bason  army,  after  an 
inefilsctusl  attempt  to  eOect  a  retreat  lo  Bohemia,  taU 
down  their  arms.  This  ended  the  first  campaigQ,  imd 
both  aidea  did  their  utmost  to  piepsje  for  re- 
newing  hostilities  the  following  year.  The  '""" 
empren  strengthened  her  forces  in  Boltcmia,  and  the 
imperial  diM  coneeded  aa  army  of  90,000  men  to  asriat 
her.  France  engaged  to  send  an  army  of  80,000  er  I0O,0M 
men  into  Germany,  and  Russia  set  in  motion  sc  army  of 
10(^000  men  against  Prussia.     In  all,  the  allies  wet«  esti> 

matedtoi    ^-    '     •■    - 

siwn^yn 

Hanovwians,  Ac.)  probably  a „    ._    _.,___ 

more.  Frederick  renewed  the  war  by  marching  an  armj 
into  Bohemia,  where,  on  6th  Hav,  be  gained  a  Tietorr  aver 
the  Austriana,  nnder  Prince  Ciiaiies  of  Lomine^  w  the 
neighborhood  of  Pnigoe,  and  then  I^  siege  to  that  <dty. 
General  Ltaim,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrraa  army,  advamwl 
to  the  relief  of  the  dtv,  and  Ihe  king  sel  oat  to  meet  hiaa. 
The  encounter  took  place  at  Kolin  (ISth  June),  and  the 
Prussiaiis,  being  much  interior  in  numbera  wece  bfana 
with  great  simghter.  Frederick  was  oompeUad  at  OBiee  n 
raise  Ihe  siege  and  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  "la  hanot  of 
Ihisviclory  the  empreM  inglllatad  the  militai7  eider  of 
Maria  Thertaa.  It  bad  alstttheedbetofiiHpititigtheBUies 
with  freah  cooraga  Th*  Btwdana  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Pruaua;  tiie Sweden  entered  Pomsrania;  and  two  Pramh 
armiea  crowed  fhe  Bhine  in  order  to  attaok  Hssse  aad 
Hanover  and  than  march  intoPnissia.  One  of  these  ai'MJai^ 
nnder  the  ooannand  of  Prince  Soubis^  advaaeed  towanis 
ThtuinfiL  in  order  to  form  a  ImmiaB  with  the  imperial 
forces  onderthe  priacs  <rf  Hildburgbanaen,  while  Wairiial 
d'Estrfea,  who  commanded  the  hu^r  Frcttch  army,  en* 
tared  HaiMwer,  and  through  the  ineBpecily  of  his  opponent, 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  Aiiglo-Oermaciic  army, 
under  the  dnke  of  Cumberland,  near  Hastenbeck,  on  tM 
Weaer  (26tfa  July).  The  duke  aHerwarde  oompleiad  bli 
disgrace  by  agredng  to  disband  his  troops  and  rive  np 
Hanover,  Hesse,  Bmaswi<^  and  the  whole  country  hetwea 
the  Weeer  and  the  Rhine  to  the  French.  The  other  Frenck 
arm^  effected  a  union  with  the  imperial  troops  ef  Thi»- 
ringUp  and  made  preparations  for  driving  the  Priwaiana 
out  of  Saxony.  Frederick,  however,  determined  to  meat 
them,  and  after  a  aeries  of  marches  and  oountermai^m 
the  two  armies  came  together  near  Boaabach.  The  Prw- 
army  amonuted  to  about  22,900  men,  while  that  <tt 


alliee.  when  they  advanced  lo  the  attack,  were  snddenly 
met  by  such  a  tremendous  fire  that  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion  aud  unable  to  recover  themselves.  In  \tta  than 
half  an  hour  the  day  was  decided  (5th  November,  1767). 
The  allies  had  1200  killed  and  more  than  7000  taken 
prisonen,  while  the  loei  of  the  Priusians  scarcely  exceeded 
500  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  this  time  the  imperialiaa 
had  entered  Silesia  and  there  gained  seventl  advantngsa 
over  the  Pmesiaiis,  who  were  at  leu«h  driven  lo  the  walli 
of  Breitau.  Here  a  battle  wua  fought  |22d  November)  in 
which  the  Auacriaas  were  victorious,  aad  the  city  itself 
soon  after  sorrendered  to  the  conquerors,  Frederick  now 
made  what  haste  ha  could  to  retrieve  bis  fortunes  in  thk 
quarter,  and  met  the  Augtrian  army,  nnder  Prince  Cfaarlaa 
of  Lorraine,  in  a  plain  near  the  village  of  LetUheu.  The 
Austriana  numbered  about  S0,000  men,  while  the  Pn» 
sians  did  not  exceed  30,000,  yet  by  >he  skilfiil  disposal  of 
his  troopa  and  the  celerity  of  hia  movementa  Frederick 


again  gained  ft  UHupleteTichuy  (6th  December).  The  field 
was  ooTwed  with  bIud,  mnd  it  la  tatimiled  ihat  about 
20,000  sorrendered  tbemselvee  ptisonen.  Bitelau  vaa 
speedily  retaken,  and  the  Awtriaiui  drivmi  out  of  Silesia. 

The  Eoglish  were  verr  indignant  at  the  treaty  entered 
into  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  another  annj  waa 
Bpeedily  raised  and  placed  under  the  conmiaad  of  Duke 
ITW.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  commenced  the 

campai^  of  1768  by  suddenly  attacking  the 
French  in  their  winter  quarters.  In  a  few  weeka  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  out  of  the  country,  panned  them 
,  acroae  the  Bhine,  and  attacked  them  furiously  at  Crefeld, 
where  they  were  completely  routed. 

While  Field-Marshal  Daun,  who  had  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army,  was  wailing  the  attack  of 
Frederick  in  Bohemia,  the  latter,  by  forced  marches, 
entered  Honvia  and  laid  ai^e  to  Olmiita.  The  town, 
however,  defended  itself  with  the  greatcat  braverr,  and 
the  FniSHana  were  compelled  to  raise  the  si^e.  By  this 
,(ime,  Ihuin  having  blocked  up  Frederick's  retreat  into 
Silena,  the  Pruman  army  was  marched  saddenly  norih- 
irard  into  Bohemia,  and  attacked  the  Busuana  who  had 
invaded  Brandenburg.  AAer  a  deaperale  battle  the  latter 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Zomdorf  (2flth 
AngUBt)  and  compelled  lo  r«reat  into  Poland.  Frederick 
now  entered  8azony,  where  his  brother  Prince  Heor;  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  Aiistriana.  Thereupon  Daun  retired 
*-  a  strong  pcaitioD  in  Lusatia,  aod  Frederick  Uxik  op  ■ 

.,.,...  -  -J.  i^n,^  little  tiuQUiig  that  Daun  woald  attack 


kirohen,  and  in  the  confusion  and  darknees  the  slangier 
was  terrible.  Frederick  loet  several  of  his  best  generala, 
including  Prince  Francis  of  Brunswick,  Prince  Maurice  of 
Deasan,  and  Field-HanhU  Keith,  with  about  IK)00  of  his 
sotdicra.  His  camp,  baggag&aud  ammmution  also  fell  into 
thebsudsof  the  Austrians.  The  victory,  however,  was  pro- 
ductive of  little  material  reeults;  Frederick  retrotted  into 
ffilena,  while  die  Austrians,  after  iiMfiectual  attempts  onLdp- 
■i<^  Torgat^  and  Dresden,  retired  lo  Bohemia  for  the  winter. 
The  Anrtnan  army  was  again  largely  reinforced,  and  every 
,,„  preparation  made  for  renewing  hostilitiee  with 

vigor.  The  following  year[1769)  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand found  hlmaelf  hard  pressed  t?  two  French  armies  under 
the  Duke  da  Bn^lie  and  the  Uaishal  de  OmCades.  He 
Bortsdned  a  defeat  at  Bergen  (12lh  April),  but  afterwards 
gained  a  sigDal  victory  at  Minden  (1st  Angust),  and  com- 
pelled ^e  Froich  to  retreat.  Dauu,  wailing  ihe  approach 
of  the  Bussians,  did  not  take  the  field  till  the  buinnliig 
of  May,  when,  on  their  advance  lowaids  the  Oder,  he 
moved  into  LuaaUa.  In  June,  Dohna,  who  was  sent  lo 
check  the  advance  of  the  Buaslana,  was  forced  to  retreat, 
and,  on  the  23d  July,  Wedel,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  was  totally  routed  near  Znllicbau.  The  Bnssians 
then  marched  on  lo  Fraukfort-on-the-Oder,  where  they 
were  joined  by  18.000  Austrians  under  Marshal  Loudon. 
Frederick  haalened  with  what  troops  he  could  collect  lo 
give  battle  lo  the  combined  army.  The  latter  took  up  a 
atrong  pceilioD  on  the  heights  near  Kuneiadorf,  aud  there 
they  were  sttucked  early  on  the  12th  of  August  by  ihe 
king.  The  Prtissians  numbered  about  50,000,  while  the 
Buseiana  and  Austrians  amounted  to  90,000.  The  battle 
raged  long  and  furiously,  and  the  issue  was  long  doubtful, 
bat  at  length  the  BuHBians  were  giving  way  on  all  udes, 
and  victory  was  about  lo  declare  for  the  Prussians,  when 
nnezpectedly  the  Austrians  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
them,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  in  a  short  time 
drove  them  from  the  field.  Frederick  lost  in  this  action 
20,000  of  his  bravest  troope,  and  [he  low  on  the  side  of 
the  alliM  was  not  lees  tlian  24,000  men  killed  and  wounded. 
In  the  meantime  the  Austrians  overran  Saxony,  took 
Torgau,  Wittenberg,  and  l/eipsii^  and  invested  Dresden, 
which,  after  a  spirited  defence,  surrendered  when  an  army 
^  relief  was  close  at  hand.  But  Frederick  was  speedily  in 
Ihe  field  again  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  and  by  dint  of 
■kilfiil  maneenvring  and  cutting  off  supplies,  he  succeeded 
in  haraseins  Ihe  two  armies,  and  compelled  the  Bussians 
again  to  retire  into  Poland.  An  anny  of  13,000  men,  under 
Ooieral  F^k,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  arm/ 
near  Haxen,  but  after  a  brief  but  sanguinary  conflict  ihe^ 
wen  defeated  aud  taken  prisonets.  Daun  took  up  his 
winter  quartets  in  Saxony,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of 
Frederiok  to  dispossess  him. 
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The  imperial  troope  had  been  very  soccasftil  dnrii^ 
last  campaign,  and  were  in  good  condition  to  renew 
S^i,  while  the  Pnusiaus  had  sustainad  great  loaaei,  i 
dispirited,  and  could  only  muster  about  80,000  figli 
men,  and  these  do  longer  veterans,  but  in  great  mci 
raw  recruits.    In  the  campaign  of  1760  Fred-  ' 

erick  was  himself  to  conduct  the  war  in  Saxony, 
Prince  Henry  was  lo  protect  the  matches  aguint  the '. 
sians,  and  General  FouqueC  was  to  defend  Silesia  tg 
Ihe  Austrians  under  Loudon.  On  23d  June,  8000  I 
sians,  under  Fouquet,  were  surrounded  and  alladied  o 
sides  by  30,000  Austrians  at  Landshut,  and,  after  defsl 
Ihemselves  long  with  great  bravery,  were  obliged  lo  J 
The  king,  after  BO  ineffectual  attack  upon  Drreden, — 


Lacy,  and  London,  numbering  about  90,000  men,  wUI 
own  army  amounted  to  only  about  30,000.  On  Ihe  -* 
preceding  (he  16th  of  August,  Frederick  look  np  a  po 
on  the  neighboring  heighu  of  Pbfifandorf.  Bcaroel] 
he  done  so  whto  the  Austrian  army,  under  Loudoo,  i 
its  appearance,  it  having  alio  inleiMed  to  occnpy  the 
pohition,  and  then  &1I  npon  the  Pruasiana.  TheAnl 
were  greatly  astonished  to  find  the  enemv  before  I 
neverthelen,  they  fought  for  three  hours  with  great  bn 
returning  again  and  again  to  the  attack,  but  were  at  1 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  lees  of  4000  killed  and 
wounded.  Daun  afterward*  came  up  and  niade 
upon  the  Pnmians,  buL^'eaniina  what  had  happoi 
London,  he  withdrew.  Frederiet  now  directed  Us  i 
on  Brealan ;  and  meanwhile  the  Busnana  effected 
tion  with  the  Austrians,  and  marched  on  Berlin,  i 
anrrendered  to  them  (3d  October).  A  we^  later,  hi 
that  the  king  was  advandng  against  them,  they 
dty  and  retired  into  Saxouy.  I^nn  had  likewise 
in  Saxony,  and  taken  np  a  veir  strong  position 
Torgau.  Here  the  Prunians  attacked  him  with  grea 
on  3d  November.     The  battle  lasted  till  night 


prepared  to  renew  the  attack 
the  Austrians  retreated  during  the  nighL  They  lost 
12,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  8000  prisoners, 
this  battle  Frederick  reconquered  the  greate 
Saxony,  and  acoordingly  he  fixed  his  winter  quai 
establishing  hia  headquarters  at  Leipsic  In 
1781  Frederick  employed  every  stratagem  to 
prevent  the  jnnction  oE  the  Russian  army  under  Bal 
with  the  Austrian  under  Loudon.  The  two  armies, 
ever,  at  length  came  tcsether  in  the  envirrms  of  Si 
(12th  August),  the  combined  tbrcee  amounting  lo  U 
men,  while  the  Prumians  numbered  only  about  C 
The  leaders,  however,  could  not  agree  to  a  common  i 
of  proceeding,  and  the  two  armies  separated  withouti 
ing  anything  of  consequence.  The  Austrians  surprlsa 
took  Schweidnila  (1st  October),  and  the  Prussians,  i 
four  months'  si^e,  look  poeseasion  of  Ck>lberg  (13d 
cember).  In  Saxony  Prince  Henry  had  to  retreat  I 
Daun;  but  the  latter  gained  no  great  advantage^ 
Frederick  settled  in  Breslan  for  the  winter.  It  seen 
if  Prussia  must  at  last  yield  to  her  sssailant^  but  thi 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  king's  mind.  To  add  to  h' 
culliea,  the  subsidies  ft«in  England  were  stopped 
earl  of  Buto  after  the  death  of  Oeortre  II.  But  b 
death  of  the  Ciarina  Eliiaheth  (5lh  January,  |,^ 
1762),  he  was  freed  from  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  his  enemies ;  and  her  successor,  Peter  HI.. 
recalled  the  army,  but  delivered  up  alt  the  Pnueion 
oners,  and  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Sweden  also  retired  from  the  contest,  and  entered 
terms  of  peace.  Frederick  was  therefore  in  a  hetl« 
dition  to  carry  on  the  war  vigorously  against  Auslri^ 
the  seventh  campaign  was  marked  Dy  a  series  of  din 
to  that  power.  He  attacked  and  overthrew  Dann's 
wing  at  Burkendorf  (21st  July),  gained  a  victa 
Eeichenbach  (16th  August),  and  took  Bchweidnili 
a  very  gallant  defence  (9th  October).  Prince  Hmu} 
also  victorious  at  Freiberg  (Z9th  October).  In  the  r" 
time  Duke  Ferdinand  had  been  during  the  last  three 
succeesfully  maintaining  the  war  with  the  French.  1 
reinforcements  and  new  generals  were  broi^lt  a| 
him,  but  he  could  not  be  crushed;  and,  by  the  vid 
of  Wilhelmsthal  (24lh  June)  and  Lultembui^  (23d  Ji 
France  was  brought  to  agree  to  peace.    Thns  Austria 
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PmDiwere  left  to  EanTon  the  war  alone;  and  ihe  former, 
llwiig))  unply  providea  with  Uoops,  was  without  money 
lo  luiiisli  us  neoamtrj  luppliea,  while  Frederick  was  ever 
nedj  to  oome  lo  termi  on  Jiaving  the  poawauon  of  Sileaia 
Morad  lo  him.  AuBtria  found  heiself  obliged  to  jield 
Ihii  point,  and  peace  was  at  length  agreed  to.  The  treatr 
n«  ligned  at  the  castle  of  Hubeitsburg.  in  SazODV,  15lti 
m^  February,  lT63,aDdthiuend«lthe8«veD  Years' 

War, — a  war  diBBBtroui  to  all  concerned,  and 
vUcfa  is  ertimaled  lo  have  cost  in  actual  fighting  men 
B&3,(XI0.  It  effected  no  lenltorial  change  in  nnv  of  the 
eooDtriei,  bat  through  it  Prussia  tcee  to  be  one  of  the  great 
fowtn  of  Eorope.  Austria,  on  her  part,  bad  carHra  on 
ihe  oonflict  with  remarkable  vigor  and  determination ;  lier 
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Una  Thereea  now  teslously  devoted  herself  to  improv- 
iiw  the  condition  of  her  people  and  countrv.  She  estab- 
IjJied  schoote.  removed  feudal  hardship^  improved  the 
anditjtni  of  the  ser^  reformed  eccl«eiaetical  abuaee,  and 
l»tei«d  industry  and  commerce.  The  Emperor  Francis 
£ed  18tb  August,  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
}tmak  II,  who  the  previous  year  hod  been  elected  king 
of  the  Bomons.  He  also  became  joint-r^^nt  with  his 
nother  of  the  hereditary  stalee.  Maria  eecablishod  two 
■oUateial  biBoches  of  her  house  in  the  persona  of  her  two 
jpQuer  aon^  the  Archduke  Leopold  .in  Tuscany,  and  the 
Aiduoke  Ferdinand,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Este,  in 
Ucdena.  By  the  first  partidon  of  Poland  (1TT2)  Austria 
tcqoired  Oalicia  and  Lodomeria,  and  in  1777  Buckowina 
WIS  ceded  by  the  Porte.  On  the  deatli  of  the  elector  of 
Banria  without  issue,  the  Emperor  Joseph  laid  claim  to 
bu  dominions.  To  this  Frederick  was  opposed,  and  again 
look  the  field  against  Austria.  The  dispute,  however,  was 
Mttled  without  war  (1779),  Austria  beii^  content  with  the 
osion  by  Bavaria  of  tlie  frontier  district  called  the  quarter 
of  the  Inn,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  empress  died  29th 
Ncirembcr,  178&  in  the  sii^-fburth  year  of  her  age  and 
Ihe  lor^-firsl  of  her  reign.  She  was  a  woman  of  many 
sad  great  virttiee,  with  few  weakneseea,  and  effected  more 
kt  Austria  than  any  of  her  predecessore.  Hr.  C^lyle 
Mys  that  ahe  was  "  meet  brave,  high  and  pious  minded ; 
bautifal,  too,  and  radiant  with  good  nature,  though  of  a 
tonper  that  will  easily  catch  fire;  there  was,  perhaps. 


woman  then  living."     At  her  death  the 
eamprised  234,600  square  miles,  with  a  population  esti- 
■lated  at  24,00(^000,  and  a  public  debt  of  160,000,000 
lorim,  or  £10,000  000. 

The  Elmperor  Joseph  II.,  whoee  teal  for  reform  bad  in 
|tfU  measnre  been  kept  in  check  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
■nther,  now  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  give  it  full  scope. 
He  Ulempled  a  number  of  changes,  of  which  several  were 
praiMwortfa^  in  their  oljjecls,  but  abrupt  and  premstare  in 
tbeir  operation,  so  that  in  the  end  they  were  productive  of 
evil  eooBeqaenccB.  He  sought  to  establish  a  system  of 
Mnlial  goTemment  and  uniformity  of  legislation  through- 
cat  his  dDmiaiona ;  enjoined  the  exclusive  use  of  the  (ler- 
nan  laiwnage  in  all  the  schools,  courts  of  justice,  <£c.; 
^nmted  free  and  unreserved  toleration  to  all  sects  of  Chris- 
HaiH;  abolished  numerous  convents  and  monasteries;  dis- 
Bonlled  varioDS  fortresses;  and  did  away  with  primogen- 
itaire  and  feudal  vanalage.  Had  his  people  been  ripe  for 
Ikoe  chutes  be  would  probnbly  have  been  hailed  as  a  re- 
fonner  of  abuses;  but  the  Auslrians  were  attached  to  their 
old  iBiges,  aiK)  were  little  inclined  for  (diange,  while  the 
ututniy  manner  in  which  the  improvements  were  intro- 
dimd  eonld  not  fail  to  provoke  discontenL  General  uneasi- 
n^  therefore,  began  to  prevail,  which  in  the  Netherlands 
broke  ont  into  open  revolt  in  1789.  This,  together  with 
an  mNooceisful  war  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  Bussia 
■gaiut  Turkey,  is  nndeistood  lo  have  preyed  upon  his 
•vereemitive  mind,  and  caused  his  death  on  20lli  Feb- 
nary,  1790-  He  was,  says  Mr.  (^rtyle,  "a  man  of  very 
Ugh  qoalitie^  and  mach  too  oousdous  of  them ;  a  man 
of  unbilion  without  bounds  ;  one  of  those  tatal  men — fatal 
to  thenMelvea  first  of  alt— who  mistake  half  genius  for 
■bole ;  and  rash  on  the  second  step  without  having  made 
diefinL" 

He  WM  mooeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke 
ef  ToKany,  who  by  his  moderation  and  firmness  was  sac- 
*■■  '  '  ' '"  ■  ~  ■        -    ■'  "in  quelling 
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with  Uie  Porte.  The  misfbrtnnee  of  his  uster  Haria  An> 
toinette  and  h^  husband,  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  led  him 
lo  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Frueeia  against  the  B«vo1b- 
tionista,  but  he  died  before  the  war  broke  out  ,7« 
(Ist  March,  1792).  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Francis  II.,  who  had  hardly  ascended  the  throne  wbes 
he  found  himself  involved  in  a  wsr  with  France. 
Hostilities  commenced  on  28th  April  with  an  ?"];?''' 
attempted  invasion  of  Fhmders  by  the  French, 
but  their  undisciplined  troops  were  speedily  rooted  and 
put  to  flight.  A  oombined  armv  of  50,000'  FmseiaiM, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bmnswidt,  and  15,000 
Austrians  under  General  (SairJait,  besides  atxiut  20,000 
French,  soon  afUr  crossed  the  French  frontie^  took 
Loogwy  and  Verdun,  and  marched  on  Paris.  In  the 
meantime  Dnmouriei  was  activeW  engaged  in  collecting 
an  army,  and  soon  found  himself'^in  a  condition  to  meet 
them.  A  series  of  engagements  look  place  without  any 
decided  result,  beyond  checking  the  advance  of  the  allied 
troops,  who  were  now  also  suoeriiig  very  severely  from 
sickness  and  famine.  It  was  therefore  deemed  prudent  to 
retire,  and  Vetdun  and  Longwy  were  soon  afler  retaken. 
Dumonries  next  invaded  the  Netherlands  with  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  to  oppose  which  the  Austrian  army  only 
amounted  lo  40,000.  A  batUe  took  place  at  Jemappes  on 
the  6th  of  November,  in  which  the  AngtHans  fought  with 
heroic  bravery,  and  the  contest  was  long  doubtful,  but  the 
superior  numhsrs  of  the  French  carried  the  day.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  very  great ;  and  soon  after  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  with  the  exception  of  Lux- 
emburg, was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  jj^ 
coDunenoementof  thecampaioTiof  1793was  dis- 
Unguished  by  a  series  of  ijrilliant  victories  gained  by  the 
alliee  in  the  Netherlands.  Dumouriei  was  defeated  at  Al< 
denhoven,  and  again  in  a  great  battle  at  Neerwinden  (18tk 
March).  Soon  after,  afraid.of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jacobins  in  Paris,  he  paseed  over  to  the  allies.  His  suo- 
cessor.  General  Daropierre,  was  defeated  and  elain  on  the 
plains  of  Famors,  and  the  allies  became  masters  of  Valen- 
ciennes and  Condd.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
however,  the  republican  troops  were  successful  in  a  number 
of  engagements.    At  the  commencement  of  the   ^jj^ 

Sar  1794,  the  Austrians,  Dutch,  Engli^  and 
anoverians  united  their  forces  in  the  Netherlands  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  himself  joined  the  camp,  in  or<urby  his  presenoeto 
encourage  the  troops.  In  April  the  allies  were  suoceesful  a; 
Catean  and  at  Landrecies,  and  took  that  town ;  but  their 
good  fortune  then  forsook  them.  Clair&it  was  attacked  sin- 
gly at  Kortryk  by  Picb^ru,  and  forced  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers ;  and  tlie  allies  under  the  prinoe  of  Coburg  were 
attacked  by  himatToumay^22d  May),  when  an  extremely 
long  and  bloody,  but  undedsiv^  battle  was  fought.  The 
Austrian troopswerenowgreatJy dispirited;  and  onthe26tli 
June  lliay  were  defeated  by  General  Jourdan'at  Fleuru*. 
This  was  followed  by  other  disasters,  so  that  all  Flanders  ww 
soon  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Pichegru,  pnrsuing  his  vio- 
torious  career,  next  invaded  Holland,  wbicli,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  was  ti'ansformed  into  a  republic  „„ 
In  the  Msinning  of  1795  Prussia  alrandgned 
the  cause  of  the  allies,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  French  republic  at  Basle  (5th  April),  and  was  joined 
therein  by  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cassel,  —  ■'•- '  *  — ' —  — ■■ 
England  were  left  alone  to  proeecute  me  ' 
^«r.((.a  .   n™n..;,.T>  of  hoetilitios  took  pli 
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I>usseldorf,  invested  that  town,  and  drove  the  Aus- 
trians before  it  over  the  Maine.    Cl&irfait,  however,  reas- 
sembled his  troops  behind  the  latter  river,  and  attacked 
the  French  at  HScbst,  near  Frankfort,  and  completely  de- 
feated them  (llth  October),  so  Ihat  thev  were  obliged  lo 
recross  the  Khine.    In  the  meantime  PicWru  had  crossed 
the  river  with  another  armv,  near  Mannheim,  and  took 
pcesession  of  that  town.     Wurmser,  who  was  sent  for  its 
relief,  arrived  too  late  far  that  purpose,  but  attacked  the 
French  army  near  it,  put  them  to  flight,  and  compelled 
them  lo  recross  Uie  lUim^  leaving  a  garrison  of  8000  men 
to  defend  the  town,  which,  after  a  vigorous  siege,  surreo- 
dered   to   Ihe   Austrians.  ,  The  French,   undismayed   by 
these  lailnres,  were  only  stimulated  to  greater  efforts ;  and 
the  following  year  they  sent  out  three  armies   {^h 
against   Austria,  one   under  Jourdon  towards 
I  (Jean  BaptWe  mtt-llBI),  manlul  of  the  cmplra.  aouDt  ander  Lonli  XVIII.,  wned  under  D'Estaing  Id  Atmrlw.  eootau 
BSIliBB.  eaptDring  Charlend  sod  wlnDlDg  St  Flennu,  dafuted  by  Arcliduka  Charlea  Id  ITM,  praaldeiil  ol  Council  of  SCO,  sdi 
Jwrta  Bou(an«ln  Hpkln,  Joined  Hipolwn  In  tbi  100  dJ>T>'  cunpalBa,  governor  of  Ihe  HAIel  dca  InTsUdea.— &■.  Er  '' 
Vol.  ni^lIM 
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Ac  Lower  Bbiae,  ninthtv  antler  HoreiRi  tomnda  the 
Upper  BIiiiM,  and  x  thiid  into  Itftlj.  In  the  end  of  Hay 
IM  f^nch  iwaj  nodw  Jourdu  owed  the  LoirKt  Khinc, 
and  aained  Bone  BBCcunm,  but  lm  aftorwards  >tta<^ed  bj 
[he  Arclidiike  Cliarla  (I6*h  Jane),  and  forced  U>  reerosB 
the  river.  Uoresn  soon  after  ^seted  hit  passage  over  the 
Upper  Rhine  at  Bcngburg,  defeated  the  Aoatrung  in  »ev- 
enu.  partial  eagM«ilienla,  and  reduced  the  chde  of  Swabia 
to  subjection.  Jouidaii  again  pushed  forward  his  troops, 
and  ujok  Frankfort  by  bombard meiit,  bat  was  defeated 
with  grcHl  loBi  bj  the  archduke  at  Amberg  (24th  Au- 

D),  aad  again  at  Wunburft  (3d  SeptembM-).  Horeau 
in  tiM  meantime  continneit  hia  advance  into  Bavaria, 
bat  was  altxmaMlj  obliged  to  c0bct  »  retreat,  which  he 
carried  oot  with  great  skill,  snKriug  ranuparadvEly  lillle 
losH,  and  recrosaing  the  Bbine  on  30tE  October.  But  a  dif- 
ferent late  WBB  aueodiag  tlM  armv  in  Italy,  under  the 
oooiraaod  of  n  yonng  ofiioer,  wno  afterwards  beoane 
world-tamoDB  for  his  generalship,  namelj,  Bonaparte. 
By  the  praaaptitode  of  liia  movements,  and  the  soaden- 
n^  of  his  BtCrnAB,  be  completely  overcame  and  separated 
die  umv  of  the  Bardiniaos  from  that  of  the  Auatriana,  and 
forced  the  Sardinian  king  to  sign  a  treaty  ef  peaces  He 
(ban  ttrtsed  kia  anna  agninat  the  AHatriaea,  defeated 
1%  and  made  himself  master  of 


il  engageiBt 
the  whole  of  Lombardr,  except  Hantna. 
Wmany'  with  an 
L,  which  raised  the  Anitrian  force   to  about  60,000: 


with  an  amy  of  t 


,000 


nty  ha  soataiaed  a  double  diiaat 
fSd  August) ;  and,  being  Main 
(6tk  August),  he  waa  forced  la  i 


while  Djlpased  to  theni  w«re  about  56,000  FroDch.  lo- 
Itaad,  however,  of  advancing  in  one  body,  the  Austrians 
were  divided  into  two  columna,  which  advanced  by  diSerent 
routes,  a  miaUke  of  which  Bonaparte  did  not  foil  t»  take 
•dvanOige.  One  division  of  20,000  men  was  attacked  and 
compelled  to  retreat  towards  Ike  mMntaine,  while  Wurraeer 
with  (he  other  division  cnlcted  MuiCua.  Leaving  that 
y  ha  soataiaed  a  double  difaat  at  Lonato  and  Caatwiiooe 
'er«ly  beaten  at  Medola 
k  shelter  in  the  mono. 

he  again  udvaoeed  in  divided  columna,  one  of  which  was 
dalc^ad  at  Bovendo,  ike  other,  aader  hiouelf,  near  Ba»^ 
■ano.  Ha  took  the  road  to  MantDUi  with  the  remaias  of 
his  armv,  and  readied  thai  (own  after  a  brilliant  victory 
over  a  body  of  Frotcfa  troops  that  had  been  sent  (o  ia- 
tercapt  him.  llfeanwhile  the  AnBtriam  collected  aooCher 
mtaj  of  40,000  man  under  Alvinii,  who,  after  a  series  of 
tooceNea,  gained  a  decided  victory  over  Bonaparte  at 
Caldiero  (lltb  Hoveuiber).  Foor  days  1m»  the  Austrians 
wn^  again  attaohed  by  tha  French  near  the  village  of 
Annia,  and  after  thro*  days'  desperate  fighting  on  both 
•ides  the  Austrian*  al  length  retreated.  Alvinzi  received 
reinforeetnenlt.  and  again  set  out  (i>  aliod:  the  French,  but 
yj^  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Rivoli  on  t4lh  Jar)- 

uary,  1797.  A  foftnight  later  Mantna  capitu- 
lated, and  tiie  Frendi  became  undisputed  masters  of  the 
oocnlry.  Speaking  of  ttw  pereeveraoce  aod  patriotic  spiril 
of  the  Austrians  in  Ihb  sLru^e  in  Italy,  Sir  A.  Alison 
■ays,  "  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  admiration 
the  vast  armies  which  they  sncceaairely  s«it  into  tlie  fi^ld, 
and  the  unconquerable  courage  with  wliich  these  returned  to 
a  conteeC  where  so  many  thousands  of  their  oountrymen  had 
perished  before  them.  Had  they  been  guided  by  greater 
or  oppoaed  by  less  ability  they  unqueetiunably  would  have 
been  snccessful,  and  even  against  the  soldiem  of  the  armj 
of  Italy  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  scale!  af  fortut^e 
repeatedly  hung  equal."— (if isimi  cf  Earop*.)  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  now  recalled  fmin  the  Rhine  to  oppose 
Bonaparte.  The  latter  set  out  on  his  journey  northward  on 
the  10th  of  March,  with  the  view  of  cracsiag  the  Alps  and 
to  reaching  Vienna.  The  Austrians  attempted  to  oppose 
his  progress  at  the  river  Tadlamoito,  bnt  without  suocess ; 
and  a  desperate  struggle  took  place  for  the  posseasion  of  the 
Col  de  Tarvis,  vhitw  ended  m  fovor  of  Napoleon,  so  that 
in  twenty  days  after  the  campaign  opened  the  army  of  the 
archduke  waa  driven  over  the  Julian  Alpe,  and  the  victori- 
ous FiODch  army  of  45,000  Blrong  was  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Alps,  within  60  leagues  of  Vienna.  Ka- 
poleon,  stili  prEasing  on,  loidc  posession  of  Klagenfurt, 
and  advanced  as  for  as  Jndeoburg  on  the  river  Mur;  bat 
finding  his  position  very  inaocurcj  and  dangers  thickening 
npon  him,  he  deap^rod  al  carrying  out  his  inlention  of 
dictating  peace  under  the  wulls  of  Vienna.  Me  therefore 
nfleted  terms  of  acoouuandatkM  Itt  the  Aintrians,  which 
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thej  deemed  it  prodeM  to  accept.  Prriimlnaries  wm 
agneil  to  at  Leoben  (ISth  April),  aqd  a  formal  trea?  oT 
peace  was  signed  at  Campo  Foroiio,  ITtlt  Oetobn,  17W. 
Bj  this  treaty  Austria  ceded  to  France  Flandera  and  her 
Italian  possessions,  and  received  in  return  Venice  ami  ilft 
dependent  provinces.  It,  hovevrr,  contaiaed  certain  secret 
Brticles,  by  one  of  which  Austria  consented  to  scuieiMler 
th«  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France ;  aad  a. 
convention  waa  appointed  to  meet  at  Bastadt  to  provide 
equivalents  on  the  right  bank  for  the  princes  dispoaseswd 
on  the  left,  and  otherwise  to  seltte  the  aflairs  of  the  erapiro. 
The  terms  were  not  particularly  hard  as  ri^rdi  Austria, 
The  ceded  territoriot  contained  about  3,500,000  soub,  and 
these  acquired  abonC  3,400,000.  But  the  tnkiag  awa^  of 
the  independence  of  Venice,  whidi  had  \3tea  maintained 
for  1400  years,  was  an  act  of  rapacity  which  excited  tiM 
indignation  of  Europe,  and  Austria's  share  in  it  miM  ercr 
ramain  a  stain  on  her  armals. 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  As  the  buslaev 
of  a  oonvention  which  met  at  RasMdt  advattoed,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  secret  articles  becama  known,  a  great  mwi 
linn  was  crested  in  Qermaoy.    The  h^h-Iuinded  manner 


led  to  the  rec^l  of  the  Aoslrian  » 
vention  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  and  on  the  ..g. 
13lh  of  March  France  again  declared  war 
against  Anstria.  In  the  meantiine  the  latter  poww  had 
eDt««d  into  an  alliance  with  England  and  Bowia  aRoiiM 
the  former.  In  Oermany  the  Archduke  Charles  defeated 
Jonrdan  at  Stockach  (26th  March),  and  in  several  other 
enconnters,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country;  and  be 
afterwards  reconquertid  the  whole  of  the  vreetem  portion  of 
SwUserland  to  beyond  Zurich  from  Mansena.  In  lial^ 
Scherer  waa  defeated  by  the  Austrian  general  Kray  al 
Verona  aad  at  Magnano,  and  then  rveigiwd  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  Moreau.  The  Russian  army,  undsr 
Snwaroff,  now  farmed  a  junction  with  the  Austrian,  aad 
the  French  were  again  l>ealeB  near  Gaesano  (27lh  April). 
Hiis  was  followed  by  other  siiecmsea,  so  that  in  teas  tbMS 
three  moaths  tb«  French  stMidards  were  drivea  back  to  Ifak 
summit  of  the  Alps,  and  the  whole  plain  of  Lombard;^ 
with  the  exertion  of  a  few  of  its  strongest  fortresses,  i*M 
recoverod.  After  this  tha  Rnssiaa  general  marched  against 
Macdonald,  who  was  advimciag  with  a  French  army  f>«« 
Naples.  A  deeperalc  eonfitct  look  place  on  the  banks  of 
(he-  Trebbio,  which  wa*  maintained  with  consnmmaty 
bravery  and  skill  for  three  days  (17-19  Jaae),  nntil  vie- 
tory  declared  for  the  Russians.  Out  of  3ft,000  men  in  Use 
field  the  French  lost  above  12,000  in  killed  sad  wounded, 
and  the  allies  nearly  as  many.  One  plaoe  alter  another 
now  fell  into  the  hsiids  of  the  allies ;  but  mntual  jealooMe 
and  diviuons  breaking  out  among  them,  tha  Rrasian  and 
Austrian  foroes  were  eventually  separated.  This  led  to 
the  most  disastrous  results.  The  Rossians  were  to  ppas». 
cute  the  war  in  Soitierland,  while  the  Auitrians  remained 
to  carry  it  on  in  Italy,  In  the  meantime  another  French 
army  had  been  collected  under  General  Joobert ;  anil  oe 
the  15th  of  August  be  was  attacked  by  the  allies  at  Nori, 
The  bsllle  was  long  and  obstinate,  but  at  length  the  alliee 
were  victorious.  The  Freni;h  lost  theirgeneral,  who  foil  mor^ 
Ully  """"     "  ■    "    """" 


5200  wounded  and  1200  prisoners.  The  Russian  gunerai 
now  directed  his  inarch  towards  the  Alps,  forced  the  SL 
Gotthard,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Ursereo, 
drivins  the  French  before  him  with  great  slaughter.  With 
great  difficulty  and  loss  be  eBected  a  parage  through  the 
horrible  defile  of  the  Shiichenthal,  between  Alldorf  aod 
Multen ;  but,  at  the  latter  place,  instead  of  meeting  the 
allied  troops,  as  he  had  expected,  he  found  himself  in  the 
midel  of  the  enemy.  Before  this  time  Massenn  had  so 
beset  the  Russian  general  Korsakoff  at  Zurich,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fight,  and  with  di£cu%  made  his  enable 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  whiU  tbe  Austrian  forov 
under  Hotie  had  also  been  beaten  by  Soult.  Nothing 
remained  for  Suwaroff  but  retreat,  a  course  which  tw 
■dopled  with  extreme  reluctance,  mahing  bis  way  with 
incredible  resolution  and  perseTcranoc  over  the  rugged 
Alps  into  Glarus  ami  the  Urisons,  and  at  lenslh  reM^ing 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  (10th  October).  DiaagmmeillB 
having  taken  place  between  the  Austrian  and  Bniaiaa 
generals  regarding  their  futora   proeeadings,  tha    laMr 
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wilklrav  (o  vinler  qoArtera  in  Bavmiu;  and  mod  after 
tlua  ilw  capiicioiu  cmmt  of  Rnstia,  Paul,  withdrew -bom  Uie 
■Iliuce  ud  recalled  his  troops. 

Bcoaparte,  who  had  now  returned  braa  his 
'"*'  Egj'plUi)  caiupkign,  made  propoeala  fur  peace, 

wkich  were  rejeded,  and  botb  aides  prepared  to  renew  the 
Odtot  in  ISOa  A  numerous  and  weJl-aiipoiDted  Freoch 
•laj  «M  collected  at  D\jt>n,  at  the  head  of  which  the  first 
aaal  suddenly  put  bimBelf,  and  set  out  for  Iinlr  >croa  the 
finat  Saint  Bernard.  The  passage  was  ejected  with  great 
dJU  and  datenaiaatiao  in  qiite  of  every  ohetacle,  and  he 
irriled  in  Lombardj  before  Metis,  ttie  Auslriau  general 
thtr^bad  been  inibrmed  of  the  eipc^tion.  On  the  14th  of 
Jane  a  great  baOle  took  place  neex  (he  vi  llige  of  Marengo, 
tbe  nicM  obMinale  and  sanguinary  that  hud  up  ta  Ihia  time 
leenbugbL  The  Aistrianann;  numbered  21,000  foot  and 
TOOO  bona,  while  i^poaed  to  ihem  was  an  arm^  of  22,000 
■ea.  The  battle  was  mainuined  with  great  spirit  and  ob- 
tfnii7  on  both  side*;  bnt  at  length,  after  repeated  clivffes, 
tte  French  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  retreat  De- 
fine seoeral.  At  thb  moment,  however,  a  fresh  body  of 
French  tioopa  nnder  Deeaix  arriving  on  the  field  the  oon- 
lert  WH  renewed,  and  after  a  final  aCruggle  the  Auauiana 
were  OHnpelled  to  yield.  They  lost  about  7000  men  in 
lolled  ana  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners ;  while  the  Frencli 
loM  about  (he  same  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
1000  priHoeia,  taken  in  the  earl<r  part  of  Che  day.  Their 
iMKal  being  oat  o^  the  Ausuians  capitulatM  to  llie 
(cnqnoof,  wbo  thus  again  acquired  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Italy.  In  Ibe  meantime  Horeau  had  invaded 
Germany  and  defeated  Erav  in  seTeral  engagements,  nirtic- 
nlarly  at  Stockach  sod  Mfiskirch,  and  again  at  Biberach 
and  Hochstadt;  he  also  took  Munich,  and  laid  Bavaria 
and  Bwahia  under  contribution.  An  annlsiice  was  now 
agreed  to  (Pamdorf^  15th  July),  and  overtures  were  made 
nr  DGace,  bat  without  auaxm.  Hostitities  were  resunied 
in  the  end  of  November,  and  at  first  the  Austrians  gained 
MiDe  advaolBgea,  but  on  the  Sd  of  December  they  eugCAiaed 
a  ciuahing  defeat  at  Hohenlinden.  The  fishl  was  long 
and  olxtuiate ;  the  Prenoh  lost  on  that  and  the  preceding 
dan  9000  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  nearly 
twice  aa  great.  The  moral  effects  of  the  defeat  were  most 
dnastioos.  Moieau  now  advanced  by  hasty  marchesj 
omed  the  Ido,  took  BsJthurg^  and  ptened  on  towards 
Vienna,  but  an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  25th  December. 
In  Italy  the  Austrian  forces  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  the 
pasage  of  the  Mindo  (2Gth  December).  BuSiir- 
"■■  ing  under  these  disasten  Austria  was  glad  to 

agree  to  terms,  which  were  concluded  at  Ijinevill^  9th 
FebniMT,  I80I- 

By  this  trea^  the  whole  of  the  led  bank  of  the  Bbine 
was  again  oedea  to  Fisnc^  and  the  Adige  was  declared  to 
k  the  boundary  of  Austria  in  Italy;  tiie  grand  duke  oi 
IWmot,  on  the  promise  of  an  indemnity  in  Germany,  re- 
■DBDced  his  dukedom  in  favor  of  the  in&nt  dulfs  of 
^nna,  created  kinf^  of  Etrum;  the  duke  of  Modeoa  re- 
onved  the  maignviale  of  Breiagau  in  exchange  for  his 
Iviittny ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Bstavian,  Helvetic^ 
Csal|Hne,  and  Ligurian  republics  wae  recognized  and 
nanolaed.  A  convention  was  to  be  again  summoaed  Ibr 
Be  Isolation  and  ~  adjuBtmeot  of  the  lighla  of  ail  oan- 
wnied.  In  order  to  provide  indemnities  lor  the  despoiled 
princea,  >  large  proportion  of  the  eoclemaaUcal  aovereignliee 
«f  the  empire  was  teaiiarued,  or,  in  other  words,  ouo- 
facaledj  and  all  the  free  imperial  cities  were  deprived  of 
A^  prtvilegee  with  the  exception  of  six.  To  the  share  of 
Praaeia  fcll  uie  bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and  Paderbom, 
tte  oly  of  Munster,  and  other  cities  and  abbacies,  to  the 
•moDnt  of  more  than  four  times  what  she  had  lost  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shine.  Thui  was  she  rewarded  for  her 
discreditable  neatmlity  and  impolitic  desertioii  of  the 
Eoropean  alliance,  though  she  subsequently  sufiered  for  this 
at  Jena  and  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsii.  The  grand  duke  of 
^Wuant  received  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  tbe  bishop- 
nc  of  fiichstadt,  and  part  of  that  of  Fassau,  in  exchange  lor 
hii  hereditary  poeseBsions.  Austria  received  the  'fyrolese 
aidlbishopricsofTrentand  Brixen.  6he  had  also  received, 
h  1795,  Western  Galicia  as  ber  abare  in  the  third  diviaiom 
«r  Poland,  BO  thai  now  her  territory  oami^ised  over 
351,000  square  mites,  her  public  debt  amounting  to 
1^,000.000  florins,  or  £122,000,000. 

Aunrin  now  ei^joyed  a  short  period  of  peace,  and 
^oyed  it  in  silently  repairing  tha  toeachee  in  ber  army  and 
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finances  which  had  been  produced  by  the  late  wan.  After 
Kapoleon  had  aaumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Fronch, 
the  Emperor  Francis  took  Ibr  himself  and  hie  ■nccesaais 
that  of  emperor  of  Austria  (lllii  Aumt,  1804).  On  11th 
April,  1805,  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
England  aad  Buseia  for  resisting  the  encroa^  ^^'''^ 
manls  of  France,  and  some  months  later  Auatria  and 
Sweden  likewise  joined  it.  Prussia  held  aloof,  in  the  hope 
of  reoeiving  Hanover  as  a  reward  for  her  Deutrality  ;  while 
Baden,  WurtMuberg,  and  Bavaria  aided  with  France.  De- 
ceived by  the  eflbrls  that  Napoleon  was  ostemibly  making 
for  the  invasion  of  Eogluid,  tbe  Aoslrians  (9ch  September] 
crossed  the  Inn,  invaded  Bavaria,  and  look  vp  a  poution 
in  the  Black  Forest.  Meanwhile  the  Frondi  troops  were 
in  fijll  march  from  the  shores  of  the  Channel  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  force  in  Hanover,  under  Benadolt^ 
was  ordered  to  crass  the  Prussian  territory  withoatasking 
permission, and  form  ajunctiiMi  with  the  Bavariaiu  in  the 

of  the  Austrians,  while  other  oorps  were  at  the  mme 

:  directed  by  oircultoaa  routes  upon  their  flanks.  The 
Anstriau  general.  Mack,  on  llie  first  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  bod  oonoentrated  his  IbrceB  at 
iTlm,  Memmiiuen,Bnd  Stockach,  oonleai plating  an  attack 
only  in  front.  UrMt  w«s  his  ccnatematian,  tberefoie,  wben 
he  bund  that  tbere  was  also  an  army  on  his  rear.  AlW 
aeveraJ  partial  engaoemeots,  in  which  the  AaetriaM  were 
defeated,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
cavalry,  succeeded  in  making  his  way  thioogh  the  enemy, 
and  in  ranching  Bohemia ;  while  Mac^  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  shut  himself  up  in  Ulto,  which,  with  30,000 
men,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  (20lh  October).  AAer 
this.  Napoleon,  with  his  ueu^  rapidity,  marched  with  the 
main  body  of  bis  troops  upon  Vienna,  and  on  the  Slh  ot 
November  eslablishad  his  headquarUis  at  Lint,  die  capital 
of  Upper  Austria.  The  Rueeian  and  Ausbian  troope 
made  various  attempts  to  ofaetmct  his  fiutber  progress 
(particularly  at  Diirrenetein,  where  a  desperate  engagement 
took  place),  but  without  success;  and  on  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cooqaeror,  who  made 
his  heodquarteis  at  Schonbmnn.  In  the  meantime  the 
Archduke  Charles  wm  with  the  army  in  Itelv,  wher^  <m 
29th  October,  he  was  attacked  with  great  fury  on  the 
heighte  of  Caldiero,  by  tbe  French  i^er  Massena.  A 
terrible  conflict  ensued,  and  continued  till  night  parted  the 
combatants.  It  was  renewed  the  following  day,  whea  at 
length  victory  declared  for  the  Austrians.  The  archduke^ 
however,  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  his  suooess,  Cor,  - 
hearing  of  the  unfortunate  stale  of  matteia  in  Gennaoy, 
he  set  out  wilb  bis  army  for  tiie  defence  of  the  capital,  and 
conducted  it  with  great  skill  over  the  mountains,  so  that  it 
suffered  no  serious  loes.  Morsbal  Ney,  who  had  been  sent 
with  a  body  of  troops  into  IVroI,  succeeded  in  taking  the 
mountain  Wrier  of  Bc^iamiti  by  storm,  and  in  m^ing 
himself  master  of  Innsbruck.  Two  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  had  been  so  hard  pressed  that  they  ware  oblised  to 
capitulate — one  under  Oenerd  Jellachich  at  Feldkirah, 
and  another  under  the  Prince  d«  Bohan  at  Castel-Fraooo 
in  Italy. 

After  the  Ion  of  Vienna  the  allied  forces  collected  them- 
selves in  Moravia,  wbithec  they  were  followed  by  Napoleon. 
At  length  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
AusterBti,.  and  both  sides  prepared  for  haUle^  which  it  was 
felt  must  be  a  most  momentous  one,  and  was  to  be  wilnesBcd 

S'  r  thi^e  emperors  (those  of  France,  Austria,  and  BussiaJ. 
he  allied  forces  numbered  fully  SD,000  men,  of  whom 
15,000  were  cavalry,  while  the  French  bad  SQlDOO  men  in 
the  field.  The  army  of  the  allies  was  not  well  generaled, 
while  on  tbe  side  of  the  French  were  Soul^  Bemodotu, 
Davoust,  Murat,  Lannes,  Ondinot,  Beasiire^  &c.  Tbe 
battle  commenced  oo  the  morning  of  the  2d  Dooember, 


be  victorious,  at  another  the  French ;  at  one  time  victory 
would  incline  to  the  French,  and  again  to  the  aliiea.  At 
length,  however,  towards  evening,  uie  allies  came  to  be 
beaten  at  all  poinla,  and  the  rout  soon  became  generaL 
Numbers  sougnt  to  save  themselves  by  crowing  the  frozen 
lake  of  Satschna ;  but  dials  from  the  French  oatteries  on 
the  heights  above  broke  the  ice  in  all  directions,  and  about 
2000  men  perished.  The  allies  lost  about  30,000  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  while  the  Frenoh  lost 
about  12,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  the  moat 
glorious  of  all  Napoleon's  victories:  but  be  wa^  still  Ja  ^  ^ 
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rtzj  daugerouB  position.  The  Arcfadnke  CharleB,  with 
•nny  of  80,000  men,  ma  doit  approaching  VieDoa;  Hl_ 
gary  ms  riung  m  nuuM  agniuat  him ;  Baaaian  reserres 
were  advutcing;  and  Pnuaiawsi  at  lenglb  preparing  to 
declare  war,  on  aocoant  of  the  uDaalhoriiea  panuce  of 
French  troupa  throngh  her  territoriei.  From  these  difficul- 
tiee,  hofrerei,  he  was  freed  bj  the  desire  of  the  Emperoi 
Francii!  for  peace.  An  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  finalljr 
a  tteatj  of  peace  was  drawn  up  and  signed  &[  Preeburg  (25th 
December,  1806).  By  this  treaty  Austria  ceded  lo  Bavaria, 
now  erected  into  a  kingdom,  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol,  Vurarl- 
bet^,  Liodau,  6iit;gau,Pae8aii,  Eichstadt,  Trent,  and  Briien, 
besides  several  petty  lordships;  to  Wiirtemberg,  now  atsc 
become  a  kingdom,  the  bordering  Austrian  dominions  in 
Bwabia ;  and  to  Baden  the  Breiggau,  the  Odenau,  and  the 
town  of  Constauoe.  She  also  yielded  up  her  Venetian 
possessions,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  war  contribution  of 
£1,600,000.  In  eichann  for  all  these  sacrifices  she 
merely  reoeived  the  small  electorate  of  Salzbui^,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Tn  all,  Austria  lost 
about  28,000  square  milee  of  territory,  with  a  populatii 
of  2,700,000,  an\l  a  revenue  of  14,178,000  florins.  It  w 
evidently  not  the  intention  of  Napoleon  to  overthrow  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  but  rather  (o  throw  ils  strength  U 
eastward,  and  lo  impose  a  barrier  of  subordinate  kingi 
between  it  and  France,  so  as  to  prevent  ils  interference 
with  his  schemes  of  aggrandiiement  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
iRMt.  ■^  blow  was  infiicted  upon  the  conslitulion  of 

^^^  the  German  emjiLre  by  Napoleon,  in  the  forma- 

tion of  Jhe  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Bepreseulatives  of 
era  coDcemed  assembled  at  Paris  in  the 
g  of  ^ulv,  1806;  and,  on  the  I2th  of  that  month, 
an  Act  was  signeo  whereby  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temberg,  the  elector  of  Baden,  and  thirleen  other  princes  of 
Western  Germany,  separated  ihemselves  from  the  German 
empire,  and  formed  a  confederation  under  the  protection  of 
Ihe  emperor  of  the  French.  16,000,000  men  were  thus,  by 
•  single  stroke,  transferred  from  the  empire  to  a  foreign 
alliance.  Wisely  yielding  to  what  he  could  not  prevent, 
the  Emperor  Frauds,  by  solemn  deed,  roiounced  the  title 
of  emperor  of  the  BomaDS,  and  declared  lumself  the  flrat 
of  the  emperors  of  Austria. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  was  quickly  followed  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  in  which  the  latter  suflered 
terrible  retribution  for  her  selfish  policy  in  leaviuE  Austria 
to  strunle  tinaided  against  the  common  foe  of  Europe. 
Great  ^orts  were  made  to  induce  Austria  lo  take  part  in 
this  war,  but  abe  prudently  remained  neutral,  contenting 
herself  with  making  every  eflbrt  to  strengtheD  and  improve 
her  army,  and  increase  her  warlike  raoorcea.  During  the 
whole  of  1806  and  1807  the  efibris  of  the  war  department, 
Dnder  the  guidance  of  the  Archdnke  Charles,  were  inces- 
sant to  restore  the  losses  that  had  been  sustained  in  the 
late  war.  The  army  was  also  remodelled  upon  the  system 
^^  adopted  by  Napoleon.    The  transfer  of  a  laise 

^^  portion  of  the  French  army  in  Germany  lo  the 

Peninsula  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  there,  emboldened 
Uie  Austrian  Government  to  issue  Bdecree(9th  June,  1808), 
instituting  a  landwehr  or  militia  to  be  raised  by  conscrip- 
don,  which  soon  amounted  Id  300,000  men,  in  addition  to 
%  regular  standing  army  of  350,000.  On  hearing  of  this. 
Napoleon  addressed  strong  remonstrances  to 
Ihe  court  at  Vienna,  which  made  loud  profos- 
■iona  of  pacific  intentions,  but  did  not  cease  its  warlike 
prepantions.  In  the  spring  of  1809  the  armies  on  both 
sides  took  the  field,  and,  on  Sth  April,  Austrian  troops 
crossed  the  frontien  at  once  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Inn,  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  in  Italy.  In  the  meantime  France  was 
bringing  togeth^  her  forces  from  all  quarters  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  where  at  length  she  had  an 
army,  induding  the  troops  of  the  German  Confederation, 
of  about  200,000  men,  and  Berthier  was  despatched  to 
take  the  command  till  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.  The 
Archduke  Charles  had  crossed  the  Inn  with  upwards  of 
120,000  men,  and  on  the  16th  they  bad  advanced  as  far 
•a  the  Isar,  which  they  crossed.  Berthier,  instead  of 
concentrating  his  troops,  was  separating  them,  so  that 
th^  were  in  the  utmost  danger,  when  the  arrival  of  Na- 
poleon at  once  changed  the  aspect  of  afTaiis.  On  the  Iflth 
an  action  look  place  at  Thann,  between  a  body  of  about 
20,000  French  and  a  like  number  of  AuBtrians,  without 
any  deciMve  result ;  and  the  following  day  the  main 
body  of  the  Anstrians,  over  60,000  siroog,  was  suddenly 
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attacked  and  defected  aAer  a  foeble  resistanoe  at  Aben*- 
berg,  by  a  French  army  of  65,000  men.  The  same  dmf 
the  Atntriaus  attacked  and  took  Batiabon,  and  secured  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube  there.  Both  sides  now  prepared 
for  a  general  eugagement,  which  took  place  at  Eckmfihl  on 
the  22d  of  April.  The  battle  was  bravely  contoMd;  but 
at  length  the  French  were  victorious,  the  lose  to  tli» 
Austrians  being  5000  killed  and  wounded,  and  7009 
prisoners.  The  archduke  rotired  during  the  night  to 
recruit  his  army  in  Bohemia,  and  Ratisbon  was  taken  hj 
storm.  In  other  parts,  particularly  in  Italy,  success  was 
attending  the  Austrian  arras. 

Napoleon  now  lost  no  time  in  again  marching  on  to 
Vienna,  and  no  great  attempt  was  made  to  impede  his 

Srogress  except  at  Ebei«bc»,  where  Hiller  with  aboat 
D,000  Au.'trians  took  his  stand  to  defend  the  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Tiann.  He  was  gallantlv  attacked  by  a  body  of 
French  troops  under  Masscna.  ana  a  fearful  straggle  took 

5  lace:  but  at  length  the  French  prevailed,  and  HiUerwith- 
rew  his  troops.  Each  side  lost  about  6000  men  on  this 
occasion.  On  the  lOth  of  May  the  French  eagles  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and,  after  an  ineffectaal  attempt 
at  defence,  the  city  surrendered  on  the  13th.  The  Arcli- 
duke  Charles  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Ihe  town,  bat 
arrived  too  late.  The  two  armies  therefore  prepared  (m 
battle,  the  one  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  other 


daybreak  on  the  2lBt  the^  had  40,000  men  landed  on  tl 
northern  side.  The  Auatnans  now  resolved  upon  an  attack, 
and  by  2  o'clock,  when  the  fight  began,  the  French  force 
amounted  to  about  50,000  men,  while  the  Austrians  had 
80,000  to  oppose  them.  The  scene  of  action  was  near  the 
villages  of  Aspem  and  Essling,  and  the  struggle  was 
maintained  with  the  most  desperate  courage  on  both  sides 
till  night  parted  the  combatants.  The  Austrians  hail 
everywhere  the  advantage,  but  both  sides  prepared  to  renew 
the  conUflt  the  next  day.  During  the  ni^ht,  and  early  in 
the  morning.  French  troopa  were  still  passing  over,  so  that 
notwithstanding  his  losses.  Napoleon  had  fully  70,000  men 
lo  renew  the  &hL  It  commenced  earlr  in  the  morning 
and  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  (lay ;  but  at  lengS 
the  French  were  beaten  on  all  sides,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  island  of  Lobau.  In  these  two  days  tbejr 
lost  upwards  of  30,000  men,  and  the  Austrians  not  lea* 
than  20,000.  The  victory  produced  a  great  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Europe,  and  dissipated  in  a  great  degree  ths 
charm  of  Napoleon's  invincibility. 

He,  however,  made  every  preparation  for  renewing  the 
contest.  He  summoned  troops  from  different  ports,  and  fbr- 
tified  his  position  on  the  island  of  Lobau,  oonnecling  it  also 
bv  several  bridges  with  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Oa 
tde  evening  of  the  4lh  of  July  he  assembled  his  tro<n»  on 
the  island,  amounting  to  150,000  infantry  and  SO^OOO 
cavalry,  with  750  pieces  of  cannon.  During  the  ni^l 
several  bridges,  which  had  been  secretly  prepared,  wera 
thrown  over  to  the  northern  bank  at  a  point  where  th^ 
wera  not  looked  for,  and  by  six  o'cloclt  the  fbllowiog 
moroing  the  whole  body  bad  passed  over.  In  the  after' 
noon  the  French  made  a  vehement  attack  npon  tbs 
Austrians,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Eariy 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  Austrians  be^n  the  attack. 
Thdr  numbers  were  then  about  115,000  infantry  and 
25,000  cavalry;  but  they  were  in  hourly  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  an  addilinnal  body  of  30,000  under  the  Ardf 
duke  John,  which  was  known  lo  be  not  lar  olT  The  battle 
was  contested  with  the  utmost  determination  and  bravery 
on  both  sides.  Tiie  Austrian  right  wing  succeeded  in  ovo^ 
throwing  and  putting  to  flight  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  wing  the  contest  was  long  and  doubtful ;  but 
divisions  of  troops  having  at  lengtli  succeeded  in  turn- 
.  the  eitreme  flank  of  the  Austrians,  the  latter,  after  a 
gallant  defence,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  position. 
In  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  collected  all  his  dts 
poeable  forces  and  brouf^l  them  to  bear  upon  the  centre 
of  the  Austrians,  which  was  their  weak  point,  tlie  archdnke 
having  thrown  his  strength  chiefly  into  the  two  winfpi. 
After  repeated  charges,  which  were  repulsed  with  great 
bravery,  the  French  succeeded  in  foreing  their  line,  aad 
the  archduke,  despairing  of  maintaining  his  positioiL 
ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  efiec^ed  in  good  order  aod 
with  little  loss.  The  French  were  so  exhausted  that  tbe;r 
displayed  little  vigor  in  the  puisuit,  and  nei'her  gnos  r<\t 
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, . ._  ...  w«ra  Uken.  The  Aididuke  John  cams  up  in  the 
■ftemocio,  but  loo  Isle  to  be  or  anj  Berrice.  Had  he  made 
Ui  •pporance  Roooer  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  neolt 
would  have  been  different  As  it  no,  the  Austrian^  »nc- 
eeeded  in  making  a  mast  gallant  atand  against  a  greater 
niunber  of  the  test  iroopa  of  Frauce,  led  by  Napoleon 
and  aoiBe  of  his  greatest  generals.  This  battle  of  Wagram 
WH  one  of  the  greatest  and  moat  obBtinatel;  cooteBted 
fights  in  the  whole  war,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  Austria.  The  loss  on  both  sidea  wis 
immense,  amoantinK  to  about  25,000  on  each,  including 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Archduke  Charlee  retreated 
towards  Bohemia  without  anr  serious  molestation  from  the 
oiany.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Znaim  (11th  July)  be- 
tweoi  the  AuBtrians  and  a  French  array  under  Manena 
whic^  was  following  them,  but  before  it  was  decided  news 
of  an  arniislice  artived.  This  was  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (14tb  October).  "  The  campaign  of  Aspern  and 
Wagram,"  (ays  Sir  A.  Alison,  "  ia  the  most  glorious  in  the 
AlMrian  annals — one  of  the  mo«t  memorable  examples  of 
patriouc  roittance  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  OUier  empires  have  almost  Invariably  succnmbcd 
upon  the  captnre  of  the  capital.  .  .  .  Austria  is  the  only 
tfate  recorded  in  history  which  (without  the  aid  of  a  rigor- 
oos  climate  like  Moscow)  fought  two  desperate  battles  in 
defence  of  its  independraice  after  its  capital  had  fallen." — 
{Hutary  qf  Bvrme.)  By  (be  peace  of  Vienna  Austria  was 
eompellea  to  cede  Saliburg,  Berchte^aden,  the  Innvietlel, 
umI  lira  Hausruckviertel,  (o  Bavaria;  portions  of  Galicia 
M  Bnssia  and  the  grand  duke  of  Warsaw  ;  and  Camiola, 
Trieate,  the  greater  pait  of  Cro^a,  Istria,  the  circle  .of 
Villach,  Ac,  to  Italy.  In  all  she  lost  about  42,000  square 
miles  of  lerritoiy  and  3,500,000  inhabi:an(s,  logellier  with 
more  than  11,000,000  florins  of  revenue.  The  emperor 
■Ibo  agreed  to  reduce  hit  army  to  not  more  than  150,000 
men ;  and  a  war  contribution  of  £3,400,000  was  imposed 
oa  the  pmvinoee  occupied  by  the  French  troops.  Before 
leaving  the  Austrian  capital  Napoleon  caisied  the  fortiflca- 
lioDs  to  be  blown  up. 

Soon  after  this  Napoleon  obtained  a  divorce  from  his 
wife  Josephine,  and  offered  bis  hand  to  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  was  accepted. 
The  maniage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Yienna 
aa  the  11th  March,  1810.  In  1812  Austria  was  obliged 
lo  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France  against  Bnssia,  and 
lo  fiimish  an  auxiliary  force  of  30,000  men  for  the  invasion 
of  the  latter  country.  The  disastrous  result  of  thatezpe- 
ditioD  lo  the  invaders  showed  Qennany  that  the  fortunate 
moment  had  now  arrived  for  r^ainiog  her  independence. 
Pmgsia  was  the  fint  to  form  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
declarcdwai-aguiiBlFnince  (17th  March,  1S13). 
''"*•  GreM  efibrts  were  made  to  induce  Austria  lo 

join  this  alliance,  but  without  succem.  She  directed  her 
mttcntioD  to  raising  her  military  strength,  and  making 
ctber  preparadimB  lo  enable  her  lo  take  an  important  part 
In  the  coming  struggle,  on  [he  one  side  or  the  other.  After 
tbe  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Lutien  and  BauUen,  and  the 
oonduaion  of  an  armistice  at  Pleswitz,  Austria  came  fbr- 
vxid  as  a  mediator,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  peace 
between  the  parties,  and  not  without  the  view,  also,  of 
gaining  some  matenat  advantage  for  herself.  la  fact,  ahe 
now  held  in  her  hand  the  balance  between  the  contending 
putiea.  Her  army  of  150,000  or  200,000,  which  she  had 
selected  in  Bohemia,  would  bring  victory  to  whatever 
wde  she  joined.  Meltemich,  who  at  that  period  had  the 
direction  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  was  too  clear-headed 
not  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  (he  podtion,  and  he  de- 
tCTinined  to  avail  himself  of  them,  in  order  if  possible  (o 
nstoie  (o  Austria  her  lost  poesessions.  He  had  openly 
avowed,  that  if  Napoleon  would  accede  to  tbe  terms  which 
he  proposed,  Austria  would  throw  her  whole  200,000  men 
into  the  scale  in  ids  favor.  At  first  it  seemed  doubtful  to 
which  side  she  would  attach  herself;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  ^iea  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  &vorable 
to  than,  and  that  Napoleon  had  also  reason  for  suspecting 
tlie  itrength  of  her  attachment  to  him.  I(  is  evident  Ibat 
she  wonld  have  more  lo  expect  from  the  allies  than  front 
NapoleoiL  but  at  the  same  lime  it  was  doubtful  how  far 
ahe  would  be  influenced  by  the  existing  matrimoniat  al~ 
Uance.  While  things  were  in  thi«  doubtful  state,  news 
■mved  Of  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  by  which  the  deathblow 
was  given  to  the  power  of  France  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
Mftcr  this  there  «■■  little  hope  of  peace  on  either  side. 
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Austria,  whatever  her  previons  intentions,  doubtlesl  now 
felt  that  there  was  little  to  be  gained  from  attaching  her- 
self to  a  sinkine  empire  and  a  falling  cause,  and  she  agreed, 
in  the  event  ofNapoleon  not  accepting  the  terms  proposed, 
to  join  the  allies.  They  could  have  had  little  hope  Uiat 
the  terms  would  be  accepted ;  (hey  included  the  cession  to 
Austria  of  all  the  lUynan  provinces,  with  Trieste,  the  ro- 
iastalement  of  Prussia  in  her  ancient  possessions,  with  a 
frontier  on  tbe  Elbe,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  lo  be  divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  These  terms  not  being  acceded  lo,  both  parties 
prepared  for  war.  Austria  agreed  to  furnish  200,000  to 
the  allied  forces,  stipulating  in  return  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  the  condilion  in  which  she  was  in  1803,  or,  at 
any  rale,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg. 

By  gigantic  eflbrls  Napoleon  was  able  to  raise  his  army 
to  400,000  men,  of  whom  nearly  350,000  were  eflective, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  Dresden  the  pivot  on  which  all 
his  operadons  should  turn.  To  oppose  him  tbe  allies  mus- 
tered about  400,000  men,  so  tliat  (he  two  forces  were  pretty 
nearly  equal.  Of  the  latter,  a  grand  army  of  220,000  men, 
chiefly  Austrians,  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  was  ala- 
tioned  in  Bohemia  j   Bliicher,  with  95,000  men,  was  to 

grotect  Silesia;  while  Bemadotte,  the  crown  prince  of 
weden,  who  had  joined  tne  allies  with  28,000  troops,  was 
to  protect  Berlin  and  Brandenbun;  with  an  army  of  90,000. 
Napoleon  resolved  to  march  with  the  main  bod;  of  his 
troops  into  Silesia  against  Biucher,  having  despatched  an 
army  of  80,000  men  under  Oudinol  against  Berlin,  and 
sending  a  force  of  30,000  lo  keep  the  passes  from  Bohemia 
to  Dresden.  Bliicher  judiciously  retreated  before  tbe 
French  troops,  and  while  Napoleon  was  following  him, 
the  allied  army  in  Botiemia  came  down  upon  Dresden. 
In  place,  however,  of  at  once  b«;inning  the  attack,  it  waa 
delayed  lill  Bonaparte,  who  half  been  informed  of  their 
movements,  liad  time  to  arrive.  The  attack  was  commenced 
on  28lh  August,  and  kept  up  with  great  fury  during  the 
day ;  but  in  the  evening  a  series  of  sallies  were  made  from 
the  town,  which  look  the  besit^rs  completely  by  surprise, 
and  compelled  (bem  lo  withdraw.  Napoleon  had  now  re- 
ceived sufficient  reinforcements  lo  enable  him  to  give  bat- 
tle, which  ha  did  the  next  day.  He  was  then  able  to  mus- 
ter 130,000  men,  while  the  allies  numbered  about  160,000. 
The  fight  waa  maintsined  for  some  time  with  great  bravery 


wing,  and  then  attacking  them  suddenly  on  flank  and  rear; 
they  were  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  great  body 
of  them  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  allies  lost  on  thu 
occasion  about  26,000  men,  of  whom  about  13,000  were 
prisoners.  A  French  force  under  Vandamme  had  been 
sent  to  cat  oS  (he  retreat  of  tbe  allies,  but  this  was  ragaged 
near  Culm  (29tb  August)  by  a  body  of  Russians  under 
Ostermann,  and  a  desperate  struggle  took  place,  which  waa 
renewed  the  next  day,  and  only  ended  by  the  appearanoe 
in  the  rear  of  Ibe  f'rench  of  a  laige  bwly  of  Prussians, 
when  the  leader  and  most  of  his  troops  were  made  priion- 
nere.  The  French  lost  in  Ihe  two  days  18,000  men,  of 
whom  7000  were  prisoneis. 

Napoleon,  on  quitdDg  Silesia,  had  left  Macdonald  with 
an  army  of  80,000  men  to  oppose  BlUcher.  The  laUo- 
suddenly  attacked  them  with  great  fury  on  tbe  Katibach 
(2flth  August),  and  defeated  them  wiUi  great  slaogbter. 
The  Gght  was  several  times  renewed  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing days  when  tbe  allies  were  in  pursuit,  and  in  all  tbe 
French  lost  about  7000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
18,000  prisoners.  Nor  was  the  French  army  under  Oudi- 
not  more  successful,  Ibr  it' sustained  a  severe  defeat  at 
Gross  Beeren  (23d  AugnstI,  and  in  that  and  subsequent 
engagements  lost  about  4000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
an  equal  number  of  prisoners.  Napoleon  was  stronf^ly 
aflected  by  these  reveises.  the  more  so  that  they  were  quite 
unexpected.  He  gave  tbe  command  of  the  army  in  the 
north  to  Key,  and  set  out  himself  against  Bliicher.  Ney 
engaged  tbe  allied  army  at  Dennewiu,  aod  a  desperat* 
battle  was  fought  (6th  September],  in  which  the  French 
were  at  length  beaten  and  nut  to  flight  with  a  loss  of 
13,000  men,  of  whom  one-hair  were  prisoners.  Tbe  armjr 
in  Bohemia  now  again  resumed  the  oSensive,  and  waa 
preparing  to  fall  upon  Dresden,  when  Napoleon  suddenly 
returned  and  drove  them  back.  He  asain  marched  against 
Bliicher,  but  relumed  to  Dresden  without  eflfecting  any-' 
thing.    He  then  resolved  to  enter  Prussia  and  take  Beriia, 
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hat  WM  oUiged  to  gire  np  tiiu  project  on  learning  ttiat 
Bkraria  had  joi&ed  the  allifs  (Bih  Oclober).  Now  fMriog 
that  bta  rsUcat  might  be  out  oft;  he  <linct«il  his  loarch 
towanb  the  Biiine,  sod  reached  Leipsic  on  the  l&lii  of 
October.  HGretheeombmedalliedannicsinKlerSchwanea- 
bor^,  BJiicher,  and  Bemadalte  amnmbled,  and  on  the  16th 
aa  mdeciriTe  battle  ma  fougbt,  whioh  to  the  French  was 
equivaient  to  a  deraat,  kmI  the  same  eveniog  Napoleon 
made  propoaals  for  peace,  but  no  wnsirer  was  retomed. 
The  battle  waa  renewed  on  the  ISlh.  The  French  ann^ 
numbered  about,  175,000  men,  while  die  allied  forces 
amonnted  to  about  290,000.  The  French  atreneth  was 
also  weakened  by  two  Saion  bri|»dee  of  foot  and  one  of 
caTalrj  paning  wer  to  the  enemy  during  t)ie  engagement. 
NotTilhsUinding  these  disadTantages  the  French  fought 
with  great  braverf  and  determination,  but  wn«  at  length 
beaten  on  ererv  ride^  Next  dar  the;  were  in  full  relreaf, 
atid  Laipsic  wu  taken  by  the  aUiea  after  a  gallant  de^ce. 
Tbo  total  loM  of  tlie  French  during  thcae  four  dan  ex- 
ceeded 60,000  meiL  The  emperor  reached  Erfurt  on  the 
23d  Octobs-j^d  there  ooUeoIed  the  icaKered  remains  of 
his  annr.  The  Bavarians,  onder  Wrede,  atlanpKd  to  ia- 
temept  his  retreat  at  Henati,  but  though  aided  by  some  of 
the  allied  troops,  tbey  were  defeated  with  great  daoghter 
(SOth  October).  The  BUDe  wucrcMed  on  1st  November, 
and  on  the  9th  Napoleon  aTiived  in  Paiis.  Thus  Qermany 
t^sined  its  independetue,  and  the  ConfedeiaCian  of  the 
Rhine  was  duoolved.  Aostzia,  a*  we  have  seen,  had  a 
mincipal  share  in  br>li»Bg  this  about;  bnt  the  Emperor 
Frsncu  was  opposed  to  tae  adoption  of  extreme  measarm 
asainst  Nafioleoa,  Mag  deairooa  l^at  the  sceptre  of  Fran  oe 
•iould  eanunne  in  the  hands  of  bis  daughter  at>d  her  de- 
)gl^  toendaats.     Other  Tiews,  Itowever,  prevailed. 

The  war  was  carried  into  tbe  enemy^  ooontry, 
and  at  length,  not  nithont  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  the  alHea 
mleied  Paris  on  31st  March,  lgl4.  On  ILtU  April  Napo- 
leon resigned  the  imperial  crown. 

In  tlieend  of  September  following  a  congten  was  aeaem- 
bled  at  Vienna  .to  adjust  the  claims  sntl  the  mutual  lela- 
jiona  of  the  several  states.  This,  lu>wev«r,  wis  foand  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Rtssiai  demanded  the 
whole  of  Poland,  and  Prussia  laid  claim  to  Saxony.  Aus- 
tria, Frsnoe,  and  England  were  opposed  to  these  clainw, 
and  determined,  to  resiBt  them,  so  (hat  at  one  time  it  ap- 
peared •■  if  war  was  again  l«  break  out ;  but  more  peace- 
jgl[l_  fill  views  began  to  prevail,  and  when  the  news 

arrived  that  Napoleon  had  secretly  quilted 
mba,  alt  minor  di&renoes  were  forfoUea  in  the  presence 
of  this  pressing  danger.     They  at  once  declai^  bim  aa 


oiei^  and  a  distorb^  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  pre- 
pared to  bring  against  him  an  army  of  upwards  of  half  a 
million  of  men.  Bat  before  these  hsd  aU  been  collected, 
WeliingtaHi  and  Bliicher  had  brought  the  military  mreer 
of  Bom^iarU  to  a  olose  on  the  field  of  Wateiloa.  In  the 
new  pMidon  of  Europe,  whidi  was  fixed  by  the  Congress 
of  Vioma  (1816),  Austria  received  LombanSy  and  Venice, 
the  lUjtiaii  pnmnoes,  Dalmstie,  the  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg, 
Salzburg,  die  Innviertel,  and  Haosruckviertel,  together 
wilh  the  part  of  Galicia  formerly  oeded  l:^'  bw,  making  in 
all  about  8200  aqusie  miles  of  territory. 

Tbe  emperon  of  Austria  and  Rumia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia^BO  entered  intoa"Halj  Alliance,"  by  which  they 
botmd  themselves  to  remain  united  iu  tlic  bands  of  true 
and  brotherly  love,  to  mutn^ly  help  and  usigteaoh  other, 
to  govern  ibar  people  like  fuke — "-  — ■ 
tain  religitm,  peace,  and  jwciae 
allianee,  beautiful  in  tfaeoiy,  w«j 
of  maintaining  absolute  powef  : 
and  of  sappreising  free  instituti 

of  liberty  among  the  people.  l%is  was  particularly  the 
case  in  Austria,  under  the  direction  of  Miitteniicb.  who  did 
ereryrhing  in  his  power  to  carry  out  ttiese  principles.  A 
flCrict  oenaomhip  of  the  pren  was  establisheil,  not  only  co 
overlook  the  home  presB,  but  also  to  superintend  the  in- 
trodnotion  of  foreign  publications-  A  system  of  secret 
police  was  also  organited  to  observe  and  report  what  was 
said  and  done  by  the  people  in  private.  Besid«s  this, 
Amtria  was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  the  siH>pressiou  of  revolu- 
tionary (ODVonenls  In  other  states,  Iii  the  oonstmclion 
of  Ihe  German  Confeda^on  she  used  her  in&uenoe  to  sup- 
piesB  the  popular  voice  in  all  matters  of  government;  her 
armies  were  employed  in  quelling  tbe  popular  insnrreclioiu 
inNaip^  tad  J^ediooiit  in  18^;  mad  by  diplomacy  she 


of  lamilits,  and 
I  their  dorainiont.  This 
made,  in  fact,  the  mesas 
I  the  hands  of  the  mlers, 
snd  almost  every  tbrni 


aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  poptilar  mcvemeBt  in  fipafai 
in  1823.  During  the  Insurrection  in  Greece  the  inflMMce  of 
AastriawBs  exerted  against  it;  and  when  Qreeoe  was  estab- 
lished as  a  kitudora  ( 1827 ),  ander  llw  prateetioa  ttf  lilaglaud, 
Franoe,  and  Rtasia,  she  kept  aloof.  Wiien,  however,  Ras- 
sia  invaded  Tuikey  in  1826,  Austria  joined  with  Et^land 
in  inla^erJngtopi«vent  the  faU<tf  OaostaiUinopl^«ad  in 
bringing  about  peace. 

Tbe  commouoofl  that  followad  tbe  French  revoiotian  of 
Jnly,  1S30,  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ooniaderabty  afhcled 
Austria.  This  msnifested  itself  chiefly  in  Lombardy,  wliM* 
the  preeenoe  of  30,000  troops  was  required  to  maintain  the 
imperial  authority.  In  Parma  and  Hodesa  (h«  pei^te 
suddenly  mee  in  iasurrection  and  enpelled  iheu-  rulera,  and 
Austrian  ironps  were  employed  to  restore  them.  An  i»' 
Boirection  dec  broke  ont  in  the  Papal  BtaHi,  and  Ibe  Popw 
invoked  the  aid  of  Austria,  whose  troo[v  entered  Bolcgns 
and  eetablts))ed  Ihemaelves  there  ( Janoai?,  1S82).  Upon 
this  the  French  sent  a  force  to  oooopy  Ancona,  and  at  on* 
time  it  seemed  as  if  France  and  Austria  were  again  ts 
croes  swords  on  Italian  noil,  but  this  danger  was  at  tenxtb 
averted.  Id  the  minor  statm  of  Oermaay  the  cry  for  pop- 
ular institations  was  raised,  and  in  many  ewes  the  rulen 
were  obliged  for  a  time  to  comply  with' them,  but  aflor  thm 
danger  appeared  to  post  away,  AoBlria,  acdng  in  ooncart 
with  Prussia,  succeeded  in  biimcingback  the  old  state  of 
things  in  the  confedcrmCicm.  Tlie  Poles,  tired  of  Rusaiaia 
rule,  and  hoping  to  be  supported  by  Frsnoe,  took  up  tram 
to  regun  their  i»lependnKe  (1831).  Alihougfa  Aestria 
professed  a  strict  aentiality  in  the  stRiggl^  a  Poliah  oona 
that  WIS  driven  into  her  territoris  was  disarmed  and  tto- 
cained,  while  a  body  of  Bnntaa  troops  under  the  saw* 
drcnmstaooes  was  allowed  to  cotiliuie  its  operation* 
RKBinst  Poland.  During  the  renuunder  of  the  ragn  of 
Francis  L  no  public  ev«nt  of  impurtMiae  occurred.  Urn 
died  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1836,  in  the  rixty^MvenCfa  year  of 
his  age  and  tbe  fortv-third  of  his  rejgn.  He  was  one  of 
those  well-meaning  but  weak-minded  men,  who  untbrta- 
nalely  adopt  tlie  wmng  meana  for  eflecting  the  good  which 
they  intend.  He  wislrad  to  make  his  people  eontonted  and 
happy,  but  he  sought  to  do  so  by  repretting  all  indqieod- 
ence  ici  thungfat  or  sctiou,  and  keeping  (hem  in  the  mart 
abject  subjection.  He  earnestly  strove  for  their  advauoe- 
ment,  bnt  tt  wss  by  strenuously  endeavoring  to  keep  (hingi 
as  ihev  were,  sod  ojqxaiTig  every  form  of  change.  The 
transition  from  an  oki  to  a  new  state  of  things  mm  in  hia 
mind  always  associsted  with  (he  nCmoat  dsnger,  and  to  bn 
by  all  msana  avoided.  He  did  much  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing elemanlary  schools  thronghout  (be  ooonlry,  but  said 
that  he  wished  to  have  do  learned  nan,  only  good  loyal 
citiiens.  He  wss  thonmghly  ooascientious  and  correct  in 
his  conduct,  bnt  at  the  same  time  naJTOw-minded,  susjA- 
ciona  and  biguted.  He  wss  moat  aaiduous  in  hia  attention 
to  Ibe  bnaincss  of  die  sUUe,  bnt  occupied  himself  daaUf 
with  small  matten  and  mmor  details,  while  naore  impoi^ 
ant  concern  were  «itit«ly  overlo<Aed  and  ne^eded.  Hia 
good  qualities,  however,  comnended  him  to  the  aflfcctinna 
of  his  people,  and  this  doubtless  did  much  l«  wtpnm  among 
hia  subjects  tbe  insurrectioiiarr  spirit  which  atibseqneaitlj 
manifested  itself. 

fie  wss  succeeded  by  hit  eldest  son,  Ferdinand  L,  as 
amiable  but  weak-mimted  ^nce,  who  left  the  gvemmsnt 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  his  prime  minister,  BfeUenadi. 
The  various  eipu  of  diaconCeDt  which  had  been  tnnnife^ert 
durii^  the  former  reign  soon  became  stronger  and  moN 
marked.  Baron  Piliendori,  the  snoeessor  of  UeUerniolL 
speaking  of  this  period,  says,  "  CiroumstancM  paraiitled 
an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  peaos,  but  tbe  neoeisilj  for 
internal  amelioratione  became  by  so  ton^  a  delay  mora 

iniahed.    It  is^  true  dial  tlie  prosperity  of 

the  provinces  geomilly  did  not  decline;  on  the  oontm^, 
many  braocfaes  of  oommerce  manifested  aa  increase  in  thmr 
development;  but  Id  spile  of  diis  tbe  situation  of  (be  whole 
empire  inspired  in  diffemit  respeots  serious  api»ebensioni, 
arising  tnwn  the  disordered  state  of  the  economy  of  finanoc^ 


adopted,  ajid  alUl  m.   . 
disposition  of  mind  of  the  cleai>eiabted  snd  inlellignt 
cUsses  of  the  popuUlioo."— ( W*   Falitieiii  J" 
A^ria  dmriitg  1848-19.)     Tbe  people 
in  the  nations  OFoond  them  freer  v     ' 


libenl  modta  of  ^Tenuaenl,  and  the;  coold  not  h«Ip  oon- 
tnMiDg  tbooe  with  their  own  (jatem.  Austria,  too,  wte 
■wfa  Bp  of  a  BUBifaer  ef  differatt  n«tionalili«e,  and  tfae 
GoTfTTiiiMal  attempted  to  Mrangthen  its  pceitioa  by  woHc- 
lif  apuB  tfaeir  DAtMxial  prqudices  and  antipalhiea,  setting 
no  Bgf'"t<  tSM,  and  creed  against  creed.  Id  (Mrticular, 
the  Oarman  elcntent  wms  favored  at  the  expense  of  the 
•lli«r  natioBatiliea ;  and  thrc  G>«rniamiiiig  meaaures  of  the 
OonniMKnt  eirited  great  dtKonlent  among  the  other 
Etcn.  It  hae  been  remarked  that  the  BTersion  of  Austria 
to  the  deT«lo|iBMBt  of  the  ^a* ooio  element  in  her  pi^nla- 
tioa  was  grcMlj  owing  to  jealouaj  of  Busia,  which  power 
Aa  regarded  aa  dMiJouB  of  attacung  all  tlie  ^avonic  races 
to  itteir.  Hcnoe  Austria  baa  alwa^  been  opposed  to  the 
WeroacbBietHa  of  Boeeia  in  Tiirke;',  and  in  taror  of  main- 
taining tbe  integrity  of  Ibe  latter,  so  that,  when  war  broke 
•at  in  1830  betweea  tlie  Sublime  Poria  and  ihe  Pasha 
*'  ^BTPti  *^  leadiij  joined  Inland  in  (upport  of  the 

The  cxxnt  of  Vitnna  was  first  frwhtened  from  its  seoae 
«f  aeciintr  bj  an  insurrection  in  GiUicia  in  1846.  This 
having  beoD  suppressed,  Austria,  in  conJunOioD  with  the 
Mber  two  powere  wbkb  had  dismembered  Poland,  deter- 
■unad  to  la;  bold  on  Cracow,  and  tliua  extinguish  the  htst 
RBoant  of  Poliili  indeprodence.  This  iiep  being  contnur 
to  the  treat;  of  Vienna,  was  strongly  remoaslrated  against 
both  bj  E^land  and  France;  but  these  reraoastraacee  were 
wUieeded,Bnd  tbe  ceuublic  was  incorporated  in  tbe  Austrian 
aaptre.  The  Freodi  revohMion  of  184S,  which  coDTuised 
abaoatihe  whole  of  coutiueatal  Europe,  caused  the  Austrian 
bctdI  tion  ^°>P"^  ^  loiter  to  iB  foondations.  Scucely  bad 
^^^l^^*"  the  news  of  tbe  fall  of  Loiiia  Philippe  reached 
Vienna  when  the  whole  city  was  in  a  stals  of 


a,  Bsd  forcing  the  magifitracy  aloog  with  them,  made 
•iKu  nay  into  tiie  imperial  palace,  and  loudly  denuuded 
fron  the  emperor  the  diamissal  of  his  old  counsellors,  and 
IbeimBwdiatagranlofaBewconscitntion.  Alarmed  at  these 
desDonalnuions  Frinoe  Mettemich  reaigoed,  and  was  soon 
after  on  hia  way  to  London  ;  and  an  imperial  proclsmation 
«M  iiww^,  declaring  tbe  Bholitlon  of  tbe  censotship  of  the 
fOM,  the  eHtaUishment  of  a  oational  guard,  and  the  codvo- 
ealiMi  at  a  aational  awewbly.  These  a^iaHurea,  however, 
aa  well  ^  the  nomination  (rf  a  new  minisiry,  were  far  from 
•ufBcing  to  arrest  the  popnliir  movement,  encouraged  and 
led  iHi  by  the  atudeots  ana  other  memben  of  the  UDiTenity. 
Tbe  national  guard  just  called  into  beings  along  with  the 
acadeiio  legion,  formed  theinaelves  into  a  permanent  ooni- 
mitle^  and  dictated  laws  to  the  QovemmenL  On  tbe  17th 
of  Hay,  Ferdinand,  accotvfianied  by  the  empnss  and  the 
kenbers  of  bis  ^mily,  secretly  qaitted  tbe  palace,  and 
led  (o  Innriiruck.  An  attempt  to  diasolTe  the  acndemic 
ligiou  caused  an  outbreaic  on  tbe  25lh,  and  the  streets 
were  bttnicaded ;  but  no  fighting  took  place,  for  the  min- 
Isteia  yielded  to  tbe  demaqos  of  the  rioters,  and  gave  up 
their  design,  A  committee  of  cillieos,  nationat  guards, 
aod  students,  which  was  formed  fur  tbe  preservation  of 
peace  and  order,  was  Ic^Jted  by  tbe  prime  minister,  and 
aisumed  the  authority  of  tlie  GrovemmenL  In  the  mean- 
liate  the  levolulionury  spirit  was  manifEsling  itself  in 
atber  parts  of  tbe  empire.  In  Italy  tbe  inliabilants  of 
UUan  and  Venice  rose  aciuust  tlieir  rulers,  and  expelled 
the  Austrian  troops.  This  was  fallowed  by  a  geuerat 
lising  throughout  Lombardj  and  Venice.  Tbe  insurgents 
found  an  ally  in  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
came  with  an  army  to  their  assislance,  and  declareti  war 
■gainst  tbe  empire.  At  hrat  he  succeeded  in  driving  llie 
Auslriana  back  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy;  but 
Goieral  Radetiky,  huvlni;  received   reinforcements,  van- 

Suislicd  bim  in  several  'neagemenLi,  and  compelled  bim  to 
ee  to  his  own  dominions,  and  conclude  a  truce  with  the 
victors.  This  was  followed  by  the  ri^coiiquest  of  Milan  imd 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  Venice  witlistuod  tbe  besieging 
array  of  tbe  Austrians  tor  some  monibs,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  surrender.  In  Bohemia  the  Czechs  or  Slavonic 
partv  determiired  to  obtain  redrtss  against  the  GcrmaiiiE- 
ing  lueasarea  of  the  Qovemment,  and  forwarded  a  petition 
to  the  emperor,  demanding  a  united  and  independent 
national  onKmbly  for  Bohemia  and  Moraviu,  independent 
nnnicipal  inatitutiona,  and  an  equal  share  in  public  offices 
with  the  German  part  of  the  population.  An  evasive 
answer  was  returned,  and  Ibe  citizens  of  tbe  capital  ruse 
w  insurredion.     A  Dalionat  assembly  of  delegates  of  the 
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Stavoniana  in  all  parts  of  tbe  emigre  was  BummoiMd  Is 
meet  at  Prague.  Three  hoitdrod  made  their  appearanci^ 
and  the  anembly  was  opened  in  the  begtnning  of  Juna. 
The  eflbrts  of  the  military  to  maintain  peace  excited  the 
enmity  of  the  citisena,  and  they  petitioned  for  the  retnovaJ 
of  the  comtBander,  Prince  Wiadnchgratz.  Meanwhile  a 
collision  took  place  between  the  Slavoiuc  militia  and  the 
regular  troofw.  Tbe  Germans  joined  with  the  military, 
aod  the  insurrection  raged  for  &ve  days;  the  town  was 
bombarled  and  token,  and  the  leaders  diq>ersed  or  takoi 
prisoners. 

In  Hungary  the  National  Diet  bad  p 

vor  oi  a  rteponaible  ministry,  a  perfei 

jhts,  religious  toleration,  the  format 
guard,  and  abolition  nf  tbe  censoiship  of  the  press.  The 
emperor  gave  bis  consent  to  these  measures;  but  a  strong 
Austrian  party  in  tbe  country,  chiefly  Slavouiana,  waa 
opposed  to  them,  and,  instigated  and  supported  by  tbe 
Austrian  Uovemnient,  they  broke  oat  in  open  revolt. 
JellBchicb,'tbe  ban  or  governor  of  Croatia,  was  the  leader 
of  tbe  insurgents,  and  collecting  an  army  of  65,000  men, 
he  marched  on  towards  Pesth.  An  army  waa  ^leedily 
raised  by  tbe  Hungarians  to  meet  ti'm,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  within  25  mQea  of  the  capital  on  2Bth  September,  in 
which  Jellachich  w»  beaMn.  He  emperor  now  openly 
declared  against  tbe  Hougarians,  annulled  the  decres  ra 
the  Diet,  suspended  the  civil  authorities,  and  appomtad 
Jellachich  commander  of  the  army.  Tbe  Diet,  denying  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  oi^taaiied  a  committee  of  saiety, 
and  elected  Kossuth  praident.  This  was  equivalent  lo  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  on  Austrian  army  was  oidered  out 
against  them.  The  people  of  Vienna,  sympolhiiing  with 
the  Hungarians,  rose  in  arms,  when  the  gairison  oif  that 
city  departed  for  Hungary  (6th  October).  A  deputation 
waited  on  the  minister  of  war,  Latour,  demanding  their 
recall,  and  on  his  refusal  tbey  took  the  arseaal  by  storm, 
and  murdered  him.  The  National  Diet,  which  had  met  co 
tbe  22d  of  July,  now  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  aad 
elected  a  committee  of  public  safety.  It  tent  an  address 
asking  for  a^new  ministry,  tbe 
■  IS,  the  dii 
Jellachich,  and  an  amnesty  lac  the  riotcia.  The  emperor, 
who  had  returned  from  Innsbruck  to  Vienna  in  June, 
returned  an  evasive  answer,  and  fled  to  Olmiib.  The 
people  in  the  o^ital  arnted  themselTee  nnder  tlie  leadei^ 
ship  of  General  Bern,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  impend- 
ing attack  of  the  army.  Tbe  garrison,  after  having  retired 
outaide  the  limits  of  the  city,  was  joined  by  Jellacbich't 
hoide  of  Croatians  and  by  the  army  of  Wlndischgr&ti.  On 
23d  October,  an  army  of  100,000  men  i^pearad  before 
Vienna,  and  the  city  was  summoned  to  surrender.  This 
the  pe(K>le  refused  to  do,  and  the  attack  was  commenced 
on  tlie  28th,  when  tbe  city  waa  set  on  fire  in  many  places. 
The  next  day  a  part  of  the  Buburbe  was  taken,  and  tbe 
leaders  began  to  think  of  surrendering  when  tbe  news  of 
a  Hungarian  army  hastening  lo  Iheir  relief  inspired  than 
with  beah  courage.  This  force,  however,  waa  attacked  and 
put  to  flight  by  Jellachich  (30th  October),  and  next  day 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a  desperate  slrugg)^ 
which  was  attended  with  immense  slaughter.  On  22d 
November  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  of  which  Princa 
itebwaraenberg  was  president ;  and  on  2d  December  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  was  induced  to  abdicate  the  thron& 
His  brother,  Francis  Charles,  who  was  his  legal  successor, 
likewise  renounced  his  right  in  favor  of  bis  son,  Francis 
Joseph,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  title  of 
Francis  Joseph  I. 

Till;  war  in  Hungary  was  renewed  by  Wind-  jg^ 
iichgrati,  who  crossed  the  Leitba,  and  afler 
several  successful  engagements  entered  tbe  capital  of  thai 
country  [January,  1849),  Ibe  IIunzBrian  Government  and 
Qne  division  of  the  army  having  (^parted  eastward  to  De- 
bri:czin,  while  tbe  oilier  under  Gorge!  retired  northward 
towards  Waitzen.  Tlie  Austrian  general,  instead  of  pur- 
suing them,  remained  inactive  foe  seven  weeks  at  Pesth, 
and  thus  afforded  them  time  (o  organise.  In  Transylvania 
General  Bern  gained  a  decisive  victoty  over  Ihe  AusLriaiw 
in  that  territory,  and  also  defeated  and  put  to  flight  a  Rus- 
sian force  that  had  come  to  their  assistance.  At  length 
WindLvcbgrali  moved  forward  towards  Dcbreczin,  and  met 
tbe  Hungarians  at  Kajiolna,  where  an  obstinate  iind  bloody 
but  indecisive  battle  was  foughl  (26tb  February).  Next 
day  Ibe  Austrians,  having  received  reintoreemen is.  renewed  ' 
ntdebanalnorSliTonlasad  QalmaUa  (IBJS),  secured  the  lempororj 
Da  of  poem*.— An.  Ha.i 


the  Betit,  and  the  Hunguiatu  were  obliged  to  retire.  The 
lalterhftvitig  irecruited  their  forces,  another  obetinnta  battle 
vaa  fought  near  Ciodoli)  (5th  April),  in  which  the  Aiu- 
triana  were  defeated,  as  thej  were  in  seTeral  subsequent 
engagements,  bo  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
capital  and  recroas  (he  Danube,  leaving  k  amali  garrison  at 
Buda,  which  afterwards  surrendered.  Had  the  riclorioos 
army  now  marched  on  to  Vienna  thev  wotfld  doubtless 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Auslnans  to  terms ;  hot 
diapum  among  the  rulets  and  dissensions  among  the  gen- 
erals prevented  such  a  course.  Id  June  Prince  Paakewilch 
crossed  the  Galician  frontier  at  the  head  of  a  Bossian 
army  of  130,000  men ;  and  General  Hajnau,  who  no^  had 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  troops,  was  joined  by  ft  Rua- 
•ian  corps  under  General  Palutin.  The  Hangarians  were 
nnable  to  contend  against  these  forces,  and  had  again  to 
leave  their  capital,  the  seat  of  the  Qoreroment  being 
transferred  to  Sz^cdin.  Driven  from  this  place,  the  arm; 
made  a  stand  at  Temesvar,  but  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  (9th  August),  and  again,  two  days  later,  at  Arad. 
On  13tb  August  the  Hungarian  Keneral,  GSrgei,  who  had 
been  named  dictator,  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  Hun- 
gary was  now  treated  aa  a  conquered  country,  and  the 
greatest  cruelties  were  practised  against  (he  people  by  the 
Austrian  general,  Haynau.  The  military  and  parliament- 
ary leaders  were  shot  or  hanged,  and  the  prisons  Glled 
with  unhappy  victims.  In  the  meantime  the  war  in  Italy 
was  renewed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Mortara  (2Ist  March)  by  the  Austrian  general, 
Radelzky,  and  again  at  Novari  (23d  March),  when  he 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  with 
whom  a  peace  was  concluded.  Venice  held  out  against 
the  Austnans  till  23d  August,  when  it  was  forced  to  sur- 

The  congress  which,  since  the  final  struggle  in  Vienna, 
had  been  adjourned  to  Kremsier,  was  dlss^ed  (March  4, 
1849),  and  a  constitution  promulgated  by  the  free  will  of 
the  emperor.  At  this  time  eSbrts  were  made  in  the  Gei^ 
man  National  Awembly  at  Frankfort  to  form  Germany 
into  one  int^ral  empire,  excluding  Austria,  the  imperial 
crown  being  offered  to  the  king  of  Prumia.  This  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  though 
the  king  01  Prussia  did  not  venture  in  the  face  of  this  op- 
position to  accept  the  imperial  crown,  he  conclnded  a  treaty 
with  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  HanoTer  (May,  18491,  with 
the  view  of  forming  a  strict  union  with  the  different  stAtes 
of  the  German  confederacy  to  the  exclusioQ  of  Austria. 
To  this  treaty  the  majority  of  the  lesser  states  afterwards 
acceded,  and  a  diet  was  convened  at  Erfurt  (May,  IS52), 
under  the  preeidency  of  Prussia,  for  the  reorganization  of 
Germany.  Austria,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  her  rival, 
invited  the  different  states  to  send  their  ret^esentatives  to 
Frankfort,  where  she  asfiimed  the  lead.  The  Ic^lity  of 
the  assembly  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  Bavaria,  and 
Saxony  and  Hanover  were  subsequently  gained  over  to  it. 
While  matters  were  in  this  stUe  disturbances  '~ 


Hesse-Cassel.  The  margrave  invoked  the  awistance  of  Aus- 
tria, while  the  peofHa  looked  for  aid  to  Prussia.  Having 
received  the  authority  of  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  Austria 
sent  an  army  into  Heese,  where  they  were  confronted  by 
another  army  from  Prussia,  and  an  immediate  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  was  looked  for,  but  this  was  averted  by 
a  conference  held  at  Olmiitz,  when  Prussia  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Austria  to  enter  Hesse.  Soon  after  this  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  convoked  a  congress  of  all  the  states  at 
Dresden,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  final  settlement  of 
the  affiurs  of  the  confederacy  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  diet  at  Frankfort.  Austria  now  proposed 
to  the  diet  that  all  her  provinces,  including  Hungary  and 
Lombardo-Venetia,  should  be  included  in  the  German 
confederacy,  but  this  bold  proposal  failed  of  acceptance. 
Austria  now  made  strenuous  efforts  to  develop  the  re- 


burdens  of   fendaliaa 


.  -.e  formed,  and  railways  were  constructed.  A  new 
tariff  was  adopted  (July,  IS51),  and  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  other  German  states  for  a  complete 
customs'  union  with  the  Zollverein,  but  this  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Prussia  and  several  of  the  other  stales  in  the 
union,  A  commercial  treaty,  however,  was,  after  consid- 
erable D^otiation,  concluded  between  Austria  and  the 
Zollvereln  (tOth  February,  1853).    The  liberal  concessions 


that  had  been  made  by  the  Government  were  rapidlr  <fi»- 
appearing,  a  rigorous  military  system  of  role  was  beii^ 
introduced,  and  centralisation  was  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  provincial  system.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1852;  it 
was  announced  thai  the  constitution  and  fundamental 
rights  were  abolished,  the  ministers  were  declared  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  emperor,  trial  by  jury  was  set  and^ 
the  censorship  of  the  press  was  again  in  operation.  "Hm 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Jeaaiti 
was  also  re-established.  A  popular  outbreak  occurred  {■ 
Milan  (Gth  February,  1863),  when  a  number  of  the  mili 
tary  were  killed,  but  it  was  speedily  suppressed.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  asaaainate  the  emperor  in  Vienna  )i>y 
a  young  Hungarian  (ISth  February).  In  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Montenegrins  and  the  Porte,  Austria  sided  witk 
the  former,  and  Count  Leiningen  was  sent  to  ConstanUDopla 
(February,  ISGS]  to  demand  Uie  redress  of  their  grievance^ 
which  was  granted.  About  this  time  Rusua  denuDded 
the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Tui^ey,  and 
this  being  denied,  her  troops  cronsed  the  Proth  end  occtt- 
pied  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (J11I7, 
1853).  Austria  took  a  leading  part,  along  with  Frano* 
and  England,  in  condemning  theae  proceedings  and  w 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  peace.  She  also  gave  tha 
Western  powers  to  believe  that  she  would  actively  oo-<m- 
erate  with  them  in  the  defence  of  Turkey,  but  afterward* 
fell  back  upon  vague  promisex,  and  on  April  20,  1S54, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  by  which  the  two 
powers  guaranteed  each  other's  dominions  from  attack, 
and  pledged  themselves  only  to  take  an  active  part  in  tjw 
war  when  the  interests  of  Germany  appeared  to  be  en- 
dangered. On  June  I4th  Austria  ^reed  with  Turkey  to 
occupy  the  Dannbian  principalities  with  an  armed  foroe^ 
and  by  the  end  of  August  she  had  a  large  army  thete, 
which  virtually  brought  the  war  on  the  Danube  to  an  end. 
Austria  Rtilt  continued  to  use  her  exertions  to  bring  aboot 
peace,  and  with  this  view  a  conference  was  opened  at 
Vienna  in  March,  1855,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
several  powers  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  basis.  After 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  she  again  renewed  her  efforta,  and 
having  ascertained  the  terms  on  which  the  Western  powers 
would  be  prepared  to  treat,  she  sent  Count  Gsterhazy  t* 
St.  Petersburg  to  lay  them  before  the  cur,  by  whom  they 
were  .accepted,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  aigned  at  Pari^ 
31st  March,  1856. 

In  August,  185S,  the  emperor  signed  a  concordat  witb 
the  Pope,  giving  the  church  greater  power  in  the  conntiy 
than  it  had  ever  poBseased  nefore.  The  Hergy  were  to 
have  unlimited  control  over  all  ecclesiastical  matters  and 
matters  connected  with  education,  and  were  to  e^joy  free 
communication  with  Rome  without  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  power.  The  Government  now  seemed  desirous  of 
relaxing  somewhat  their  restrictiona,  and  of  making  the 
people  forget  the  troubles  of  164S  and  1349.  The  miJi- 
lary  rule  was  made  less  strict,  and  a  general  amnesty  w 


May,  1857,  but  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs  w 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  anu  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  greatest  coolness.  Austria  was  opposed 
to  (he  union  of  the  Dannbian  principalities,  and  for  some 
time  refused  to  evacuate  them,  but  at  length  (March,  1S57) 
her  troops  were  recalled. 

Sardinia  had  frequently  remonstrated  with  Austria  cob- 
ceming  her  policy  in  Italy,  while  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  complained  of  the  attacks  made  upon  her  by  the 
Sardinian  press.    A  ^wing  coolness  had  also  sprung  ap 
between  Austria  and  France  on  this  subject,  wliich  reached 
its  climax  when  the  French  emperor  said  to  the  Austrian 
minister,  M.  Hiibner,  at  the  levee  on  tlie  Ist  of 
January,  1859,  "  I   regret  that  our  relations   **^ 
with  your  Government  are  not  so  good  as  they  were ;  bat 
I  request  you  to  tell  the  emperor  that  my  personal  feelings 
for  him  have  not  changed."     The  preparations  for  war 
were  carried   on  with  the  greatest  activity  by  Austria, 
France,  and   Sardinia.      England  sent   Lord   Cowley  to 
Vienna  lo  endeavor  to   arrange  differences,  but  wilhotil 
Kucceita.      Riiflsia   proponed   a  congrem  of  the  five  great 
powers,  and  this  was  agreed  to,  but  Austria  de- 
manded the  disarmament  of  Sardinia  previous   JJ""  ""^ 
(o  the  congress,  which  the  latter  declined  to   l^"^!^'^ 
agree  to,  and   both  sides    prepared   for   war. 
Austrian  troops  poured  into  Italy,  France  wasconoentratfng 
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bvfcRNB&tToalODiUtdGuilMldi  «•■  organliing  »  corps 
gf  Italiiui  Tolnoteen.  The  Aiutriaiu  crmsed  the  'HciDo 
[April  26),  ud  the  French  troope  were  marched  into 
iuij.  Napoleon  left  Paria  on  tlie  10th  of  Mair,  and 
iMdied  Genoa  on  the  12th,  where  he  was  next  day  joined 
bT  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  first  Berioui  encounter  look 
place  at  Montebello  (Ma;  20),  when  a  strong  bodyof  Auh- 
Oiani  iraa,  after  a  detiperate  reaiBtance,  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  b;  a  body  of  fWnch  troops.  The  Austriaiu  again 
Rilered  a  aevere  defeat  at  Paleetro  (Maj  31).  On  4Ch 
June  the  battle  of  Magenta  wan  fought,  in  which  the 
AoaliianB  were,  after  a  long  and  desperate  conflict,  de- 
feated and  put  to  Bight  b;  the  combined  army  of  the 
PreDch  and  Sardinians,  under  the  command  of  the 
EiDperor  Napoleon  in  pMSon.  The  Auatriani  fought  with 
great  brafery  and  determination,  but  were  not  well  officered, 
and  the  arriTBl  of  General  M'Hahoo  with  his  troops  at  an 
opportone  moment  decided  the  battle  against  them.  They 
had  about  75,000  men  in  the  field,  while  the  allies  nam- 
bertd  about  55,000.  The  latter  lost  about  4000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  the  former  about  10,000,  beeid^  7000 
prisooetB.     Next  day   the  inhahitaots  of  Mill 


__B  taken  alter  thi 
da^  the  allied  mcniarchs  made  thdr  triumphal  entry  ii 
Hilan.  One  stronghold  after  another  now  fell  into  luo 
hands  of  the  oonquemiB.  The  defeated  army  r^reated  to 
the  further  bank  of  the  Mincio,  where  it  was  reoiganiied, 
and  the  emperor  himself  aaaiimed  the  command.  It  then 
lecrooed  tbe  Mincio,  and  look  up  a  position  near  the 
Tillage  of  Solferino.  Here  the  allies  came  up  to  it,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  The  Austrian  army  num- 
bered about  170,000  men,  while  the  allied  troope  were  not 
km  than  150,000.  The  battle  commenced  early  in  the 
Morning  of  the  24th  June,  and  continued  till  late  in  the 
aftemooD.  The  Austrian  line  extended  for  nearly  12 
ailea.  The  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Austrians  were  for 
•ome  time  successful,  while  Kapoleon  was  using  everf 
(ffiirt  lo  break  their  centre.  In  Itiis  he  was  at  length  suc- 
ctattal,  and  the  wingH  were  then  obliged  lo  retire  in  order 
that  Ihey  might  not  be  oterflanked.  The  French  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  12,000  men,  the  Sardinians  5000, 
ind  the  Austriana  20,000,  besides  7000  prisoners.  The 
AoslriaTia  now  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  and  fell 
back  upon  Verona.  The  allies  crossed  the  Mincio,  Peschiera 
WIS  invested,  and  great  preparations  were  made  on  both 
'  (ides  for  renewing  the  contrat.  While  all  Europe  was  in 
the  expectation  of  another  great  battle,  news  arrived  tbat 
an  annistice  for  five  weeks  had  been  agreed  to;  and  on 
11th  July  the  two  emperors  met  at  VlllafraQca,  and  asreed 
to  lenoB  of  peace.  A  conference  was  aAerwarda  held  at 
ESrich,  and  a  treaty  drawn  up  and  signed  (10th  November, 
135B}.  By  it  Austria  gave  up  Lomtrardy^  with  the  eicep- 
tioK  of  the  fortrrases  of  Mantua  and  Peachiera,  to  Napoleon, 
who  was  to  hand  it  over  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  Italy 
>■«  to  be  formed  into  a  confederation  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pope,  and  Austria  was  to  be  a  member  on  account 
of  Venetia;  and  the  princes  of  Tuscany  and  Hodena  were 
lo  have  thdr  possessions  reitored  to  them. 
.— -  In  March,  1860,  the  emperor,  by  patent,  en- 

latved  Ihe  number  and  powers  of  the  Reich«ath 
V  council  of  Ihe  empire,  and  on  2iHt  October  pramutgated 
a  new  coiutilution,  in  which  he  declared  the  right  to  issue, 
alter,  and  ^Mlish  laws,  to  be  exercised  by  him  and  his 
aieceaaois  only  with  the  co-operalion  of  the  lawfully  as- 
sembled diets  and  of  the  Beichsrath.  The  Ihings  to  be 
KtQed  with  the  co-operation  of  Ihe  Reichsrath  were  all 
l^islative  malleni  relaling  lo  the  rights,  duties,  and  inter- 
ests of  ihe  sevemi  kingdonu  and  countries,  such  as  the  laws 
ected  with  the  coinage,  currency,  public  credit,  cub- 
,  and  commercial  matleiv.  This  was  followed  by 
of  similar  changes  for  Hungary;  and,  on  ^tti 
February  following,  it  was  decreed  that  their 
former  const ilutions  should  be  restored  lo 
Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transylvania.  At  last- 
■KnUoned  date  a  fundamental  law  was  also  pnunulgated 
br  the  represenlatioQ  of  ihe  empire  by  a  Reichsrath,  com- 
pQNd  of  two  bodies,  a  houue  of  peers  anil  a  house  of  depu- 
tiei,  and  declaring  the  constitution  and  fiintiions  of  each. 
It  was  declared  to  be  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Government 
that  hyper-Gen tniliution  should  be  avoided.  On  Ist  May 
ba  new  Rnc^sratb  was  fi>rmally  opened  by  the  emperor 


'that  liberal 


tenance  of  the  principles  of  equal  rights  of  all  the  n 
alities  of  his  empire,  of  tbe  equality  of  all  his  subjects  In 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  of  the  participation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  legislation,  would  lead  lo  a 
salutary  trsngformalion  of  the  «rbole  monarchy."  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transylvania  declined  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, claiming  to  have  constitutious  and  rights  dis- 
tinct from  the  empire.    The  Reichsrath  sat  till  the  close  of 


of  education,  personal  liberty,  and  Ihe  laws  relating  to 
the  press,  commerce,  feudal  tenures,  &c  In  1363  the  emperor 
of  Austria  invited  the  difierent  potrailates  of  Germany  to 
meet  him  at  Frankfort,  in  order  to  determine  upon  a  scheme 
of  reform  for  their  oommon  country.  They  almost  all  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  except  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 


portant  change,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  want  of 
sympathy  from  Prussia. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  kins  of  Denmark  [I5tb 
November,  1S63),  gave  rise  U>  a  general  ferment  in  Germany 
on  the  subject  of  the  duchies  Schteswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lanenburg.  To  the  Germans  a  nnited  &therland  had  long 
been  a  favorite  idea,  and  they  now  saw  a  step  towards  its 
accomplishment.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  London 
(8th  May,  1852),  which  fix«d  the  saccession  to  Ihe  Danish 
crown,  and  was  signed  br  Austria  and  Pnmia,  they  denied 
the  right  of  tbe  new  king,  Christian  IX^  to  the  duchin, 
and  laid  claim  to  them  as  part  of  Germany.  To  enforce 
their  claim  the  diet  determined  that  they  should  be  occu- 

5 led  by  an  armed  force,  and  Saxony  and  Hanover  were 
irected  to  enter  and  lake  possession  of  Holstein.  This 
wsB  done  without  their  coming  into  hostile  collision  with 
the  Danish  troops,  who  relirS  to  Schleswig  (December, 
1863).  Soon  alter  this,  however,  Austria  and  Prussia 
gave  notice  th^  they,  as  the  chief  powers  in  Germany,  in- 
tended lo  take  upon  themselves  the  cariying  on  of  the  war. 
Hostilities  commenced  (1st  February,  1864)  when  Austrian 
s  crossed  the  8c''  -      -         '^  - 

...    to  England  and 
0  maintain  the  conditions  of  the  ti 


Denmark  made  over  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenhnrg 


join  with  her,  Prussia  succeeded  in  removing  part  of  the 
odium  of  the  proceeding  from  herself,  and  she  alsp  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  ud  of  a  rival  power  to  secure 
territories  which  she  had  previously  determined  to  appro- 
priate as  her  own.  The  acquired  territory  naturally  lar 
very  convenient  for  Prussia,  and  Austria  would  have  wilt- 
ingij  enough  given  up  her  claim  on  it  if  Prussia  bad 
agreed  to  grant  her  a  territorial  equivalent  in  some  other 

Snarter  of  her  dominions.  This  the  latter  power  declined  lo 
o,  bul  would  readily  have  consented  to  apecuniiry  compen- 
sation. A  convention  was  therefore  held  at  Gastein  (August, 
1865),  which  brought  about  a  temporary  undetstanaing. 
Prussia  was  to  receive  Lauenburg  on  payment  of  a  sum  of 
1,500,000  Ihalers,  while  Austria  was  to  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  afikirs  in  Holstein,  and  Prussia  in  Schleswig. 
Austria,  however,  wss  desirous  of  the  formation  of  the 
duchies  into  a  separate  slate,  and  supported  the  claims 
of  the  duke  of  Augustenhurg  lo  them.  This  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Prussia,  who  regarded  the  public  meet- 
ings that  were  permitted  to  be  held  in  Holstein  in  sup- 
port  of  this  as  a  breach  of  agreement.  Austria  referred 
the  question  lo  the  Frankfort  diet,  which  decided  in  favor 
of  the  duke.  Matters  were  now  approaching  a  crisis. 
Prussia  had  long  looked  with  jealousy  upon  Ihe  power  of 
Austria,  and  considered  a  war  with  that  country  for  ihe 
supremacy  of  (iermany  as  sooner  or  later  a  necessity.  The 
German  people  had  for  some  time  felt  that  there  was  not 
room  for  Iwo  great  powers, — each  too  great  to  submit  lo 
the  other, — one  or  other  must  give  way  before  the  country 
could  obtain  its  proper  place  and  influence  in  Europ«b 
While  botli  powers  were  professing  the  ulmoit 
dedre  for  peace,  each  was  actively  preparing      "^ 


Ibr  mr.  Pnuu  MiUred  into  an  mlliuice  irilh  Victor 
Emra»nnel  I27th  March,  18S6),  the  Utter  uaderukiog  to 
dadue  w&r  &mii»t  Amtrut  is  soon  as  FnuEia  comiaepoed 
hostilitieB,  wkile  tike  fbroier  engaaed  to  secure  Venetia  far 
her  llnljan  ally.  la  the  b^inniiig  of  Hay  orders  were 
inoeil  b;  tbe  emperor  of  Auitna  for  putting  cbe  whole  armj 
tipoQ  a  war  footing,  and  for  coaeentratiDg  a  portion  of  it 
npoD  Che  Bohemifin  and  Sileaian  frontiere ;  and  about  (he 

some  lime  the  PnKsian  cabinet  iwueil  orden  to 
^'^^         fill  np  to  the  war  strength  the  different  branches 

of  tbe  aerrice.  On  Tth  June  tbe  Fiuasiao 
troops  eDterad  Holatein,  and  oompelled  the  Aostrians  to 
retire,  wbidi  the;  did  without  bloodshifd. 

AiiKna  was  in  an  unprepared  state  wlien  the  war  actu- 
ally broke  out,  bnt  the  PrusHian  forcee,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  tliOTotigbly  equipped.  The  Aostriui  anny  in  the 
north  amoontsd  to  847,000  bhd,  bendes  tbe  Sazon  army  at 
Dresden  of  34,000,  in  all  271,000.  Tbe  Priweian  foree  ooa- 
msled  of  three  armies;  the  firat,  nader  the  command  of 
Prince  Frederick  Cbaxlee,  conabled  of  03,000  men,  aad 
was  destined  for  Saxony  and  Boliemia;  the  second,  □oder 
the  crown  prince,  numbered  115,000  men,  and  was  to  oper- 
ate in  SilenB ;  while  the  third,  or  army  at  the  Elbe,  nnder 
Oeaet*!  UerWanb,  MBsiniBg  erf  46,000  men, 

n  attdiotMd  at  Ber- 
I  appointed  commander-iit-cliief 
of  Ihn  Avaliian  army,  and  his  tbrees  were  dittributed  along 
tbe  frontier  that  sejsrstes  Moravia  from  Saxony  and  Sile- 
sia. On  tite  16th  of  Jnne  the  Fruniant  entered  Saxony, 
and  Barched  upon  Dresden,  tbe  Saxon  army  relirinji  to 
join  the  AaMnan*.  On  tbe  18ib  tbe  AuMriane  entH«d 
SUeaia,  and  the  Hue  day  the  Pruadana  took  poBesHon  of 
Dicadeo.  Tbe  tltree  FruKiHi  armici  now  aaTanced  into 
Bohemia,  asd  endeaTored  lo  Mnaoeatrale  in  the  direction 
of  Oilscfain.  On  Jane  26th  an  engagemtnt  took  place  be- 
tween some  coBwiieB  of  tiie  firat  aniJy  and  a  body  of  Aoa- 
triana  at  Podol,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  while,  at 
Hjibnerwaseer,  ibe  ndriaoed  guard  of  the  £lbe  araiy  at- 
tacked some  Austnan  troope  aad  drore  '  '  '  -  < 
Uiindiei^Tatx.  Here,  DO  Ibe  28t^  a  a 
plttoe  benreen  the  Pniauana  and  the  A 
bjr  the  SazoBB,  bnt  the  iauer  were  ullimatelj  drin 
m  the  direotton  of  Gitaohin,  In  the  meantime  the  . . 
army,  mider  the  irown  prhiM,  had  to  march  thnnigh  tbe 
long  and  narrow  pesam  of  the  mountains  lying  bMwaen 
Sileaia  and  Bobimia.    On  tbe  27th  one  of  the  ' 


began  to  give  way,  bnt  tbe  crown  prince  coining  up,  the 
Aostriau  were  driven  back.  The  same  day  anollier  corps 
•f  this  army  took  paeBesaion  of  Troulenau,  but  were  ailsdied 
by  tbe  Anstrian*  under  QeneraJ  Oablenz,  and  siistaii 
teFube.  Both  sides  haviiw  received  reinforcements,  tbe 
action  was  renewed  next  day  at  Soor,  when  victory  ulti- 
mately declared  for  the  Frussians.  At  Skalilz,  on  the  28th, 
tbe  Prusiana,  under  Steinmelz,  were  attacked  hy  The  Aus- 
tiians  under  Archduke  Leopold,  hut  tlie  latter  vae  defeated 
and  the  town  i»keo  by  storm.  It  is  said  that  on  Ibis  occa- 
sion the  arcbdake  had  disobeyed  positive  orden,  which 
were  on  no  account  to  make  an  attack.  On  the  29<li 
iivisions  of  tlie  first  army,  under  Generaln  TuoipUng  and 
Werder,  defeated  the  Auatrians  under  Count  Clam  (.ialles, 
at  QitBcbin,  and  look  the  town.  The  count,  who  occupied 
a  strong  position  here,  had  iHileTs  not  to  attack  the  enemy, 
bnt  these  he  bad  disobeyed,  and  the  consequence  was  [hat 
Benedek,  who  Itad  taken  up  a  strong  pceition  at  Uubenelz 
to  oppose  the  anoj  of  tbe  crown  pnnce,  found  himself  -■ 
mce  in  a  most  dangerous  situation,  and  was  obliged  to  i 
treat  towards  KoniggriilE.  On  tlie  same  day  bodies  of  Aus- 
trians  vecv  defeated  at  KiHiiginbof  and  C^wcinschiide], 
In  Ihtae  raiiouB  engagements  Lbe  Austriuns  lost  in  all  from 
S0,000  to  40,000  men.  Both  sides  now  concentrated  theii 
Giroes  in  tbe  direetioo  of  Konig^riitz,  aad  prepared  for  a 
goeral  cngagcneot.  On  Juoe  30  llie  king  of  PrtuBia 
joined  the  ««my,  and  the  battle  of  KbniggriUz,  or  Sadowa, 
was  fou^  on  tbe  3d  of  July.  Tbe  Austrian*  numbered 
about  m,000,  and  the  Prussians  probably  about  24( 
The  battle  was  long  and  wet)  contested,  biUh  sides  fishtinf 
with  the  greatest  determination  and  bravery ;  but  atTengtii 
the  Austriane  were  broken,  and  obliged  to  retire.  The 
r. . —  i__  .„^  officets and  87M  men,  while  the  Aastri- 


t,  supported 


Pnuaians  lost  & 


ons  and  Sutms  loot  In  all  idiout  44,200  men,  of  whoat 
10,300  were  prisoners.  ThisteTuinHlt!<l  vhatbasbeen  »mi«- 
times  called  the  &»n  Dsyi'  War.  The  Austrians  raUeM- 
ed  to  Zwittan  and  afterwards  to  Olcitts.  A  portion  of  Ibe 
Prussians  went  in  ponnit,  but  the  king,  witt  ui  army  (rf 
upwards  of  100,000  men,  marcbed  on  towards  Vinma,  and 
reached  Nikokburg,  July  18.  After  the  battle  of  KaiU|^ 
grata,  the  emperor,  seeing  the  disastrous  state  of  liis  abir% 
resolved  to  oede  Venetia  to  ^e  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  as  to 
beable  to  bring  his  army  in  Italy  against  the  Pmssiano,  ood 
be  also  eipresaed  bis  willingness  to  acetyl  the  luediation  of 
the  latter  to  bring  about  a  peat«.  The  Archduke  Albert 
who  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  with  whieb 
he  had  inflicted  a  severe  detest  on  the  Italians  at  Cuataaaa, 
was  recalled  to  take  the  chief  command  in  place  of  Bene- 
dek. An  armistice,  however  was  agreed  upon  through  ibi* 
mediation  <rf'  France  (22d  Julj).  The  pretiminerxe  at 
peKe  were  signed  at  Nikalsburg  (2&h  July),  sod  Mgo- 
tintioDS  were  afterwards  earriecT  on  at  Prague,  where  a 
treaty  was  signed  (2Sd  Aogusl).  By  this  treaty  AiMeib 
gare  upM  the  kingdoan  of  Italy  Venetia  and  lbe  foittMSM 
of  the  quadrilat^al,  nam^f,  Peacfaicra,  Uantua,  Verona, 
and  Legnano;  reoogniicd  the  diBoliitiaa  of  the  late  tiiv- 
inan  Conbderation,  and  coaaenled  to  a  new  fcnnatka  of 
Germany,  in  whidi  she  abouM  have  no  part;  gave  np  aU 
daim  to  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  SeUowig;  and  agrMd 
to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  40,000,000  tbaloi,  le«  n,OI3bfiO» 
allowed  her  on  acconnt  of  the  ducliMs. 

Having  thus  obtained  peao^  the  ^mperor  now.tnmed 
bb  Bttentieo  lo  home  affain.  Hungary  waa  Mill  in  a  <mkj 
tronbled  sad  diasalisfied  stale.  We  have  awn  that  sh«  de- 
clined to  send  rttireaentBtiTeB  to  the  Beichsrath,  '""-*■"({ 
on  her  right  to  self-go  vera  ment,  and  refusing  to  have  on^ 
thing  else.  The  plan  of  opposition  she  adopted  was  that 
1^  passive  resistaDce,  by  the  non-payment  of  taxes.  Ai 
lecgth,  at  the  opening  of  the  Hungarian  diet  at  pMtb  bf 
Hie  emperor  in  peraon,  on  December  14,  1865,  he  reea^ 
niaed  the  necessity  of  self.^vemment  for  HuORary  so  far 
m  it  did  not  a&ct  tbe  unity  of  the  empire  and  the  poB^ioM 
of  Austria  as  a  great  Enropcon  power.  He  also  recoanwad 
the  Pragmatic  Saoctiaa  as  the  basis  on  whid  a ml\iimtml 
of  (beir  diAenlties  was  to  be  sought  At  lbe  <m^iig  td 
the  diet  on  10(h  November,  lB64t,  an  imperial  rescript, 
iigDed  by  tbe  emperor,  was  reed,  in  which  he  proniiaed,bf 
the  appointment  of  a  Tesponaibie  miniHr;  and  the  rato> 
ration  of  mnnicipal  aelf-|;ovemmeat,  lo  do  justice  to  tb« 
constitntional  demands  of  the  Hungarians.  In  the  aid  of 
1866,  Baron  Beuat,  who  had  previously  been  priiae  mjah'  ' 
ter  of  Saxony,  and  was  uat  only  a  foreigner  but  a  Protest- 
ant, was  made  foreign  miniiMer.  He  subsequendy  beoanw 
prime  minister  and  chancellor  of  the  empire.  In  the 
spring  of  1687  the  emperor  summoned  the  Keichonuh  tc 
asseinhle  at  Vienna  to  deliberale  upon  yarious  important 
mesBures, — the  proposed  amendments  in  the  HungarisD 
conslitntion,  the  queittion  of  ministeriiil  responsibility,  tbe 
sending  of  delegatta  to  assemblies,  the  exteouoa  of  tha 
oonstitutiona!  self-govaniinenc  of  the  dillerent  provinces, 
the  reorganization  of  the  army,  the  im|>rovemeot  of  tba 
adiuinistraljoo  of  justice,  and  tbe  promotion  of  the  eeoooia- 
ical  interests  of  the  country,  ft  was  opened  1^  lbe  eoa- 
peror  in  peraon  on  May  £i,  and  in  his  sjieech  on  the  ooca* 
sion  he  earnestly  recommended  to  tlieir  atlenlion  these 
subjects.  "To-day,"  he  said,  "we  ate  about  to  catablirii  a 
woHc  of  peace  and  of  concord.  Let  us  throw  a  veil  of  fer* 
gelfulness  over  the  immediato  past,  ithicb  has  inflictad 
deep  wotmdx  npon  the  empire.  Let  us  lay  to  heart  tba 
lessons  which  it  leaves  behind,  but  let  us  derive  with  im< 
shaken  courage  new  strength,  and  the  resolve  to  secure 
to  the  empire  peace  and  power."  On  8th  June  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  crownrd  king  and  quera  at 
Hanj^ry  at  Pestli  amid  great  putdic  rejoicin)!^,  on  which 
occasion  full  pardon  was  given  for  all  past  political  of^ 
fenoes,  and  full  liberty  tu  all  ofleoders  rsMding  in  foreign 
oounlriea  to  retiini.  Hunv  intportaot  and  libenl  measum 
werediseoBsed  and  eairicd  in  tlie  Redctisntb  ;  in  particu- 
lar, marriage  was  made  a  civil  contract,  and  llie  perked 
equality  of  believers  of  different  creeds  wt 
On  25th  Mav,  1868,  the  isvil  marri^re  bill  ti 
rial  assent,  and  on  30th  July,  1870,  the  conaordat  mlh 
Some  was  declared  to  be  suspraded  in  conseifueacc  of  iba 
promulgalion  of  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infoUibility.  YtM 
W  measure  introdooed  mrttj  bearaeial  nbnim'  talha«» 
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bbOH  MwMn  Agotria  and  the  kingdoiii  of  Italy,  uti  bu 
bnofht  about  moM  srmpatbj  ana   ootdUlitj  bM«Mn 

"*■ —  ■" * — "--n  rormerly  eziMad. 

iha  GovenuiMni ''  ~ 
r  elaetioaa  ao  aa 

_ii  of  the  difleceot  ncM  and  c1aM«  of  tbe  pMpte 

in  lbs  Beicbualh.    Od  6Ui  Uanb,  1873,  a  w&nn  lull  was 


and  tnnaferriDg  it  to  the  bod/  of  the  electors  in  the  several 
Bfasincei,  thus  Buhstiluliiig  direct  for  indirect  electioD. 
U>  A|{ril  it  pased  tbe  upper  bouse  ami  received  the 
UBjMnal  iwtint  ThLs  meaaure  was  hailed  with  great  satis- 
*ri^tfr*.  and  hwi  eatoblished  the  governoieiit  upoo  v  touch 
Woader  and  morfi  gecura  basis.  The  lesaiMi  of  the  new 
B'tV'^i"'''  was  opcoed  by  tbe  emperor  In  peraoa  oa  No- 
v«Mber  6>  In  (he  same  jear  a  great  ezhibitioa  of  tbe  in- 
J^^Jn*^  vt  all  nations  wu  held  at  Vienna.  It  was  opened 
OD  Haj  1  b;  the  emperor,  and  attracted  to  the  capital, 
T>TTn"y  others,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  ciar  of  Buesia,  the 
empenic  and  enprtes  of  GeimaD]',  tbe  king  of  Italy,  aikd 
tko  abah  of  Pwa.  On  2d  December  tbe  twooty-fiftb  ao- 
BkVMaary  of  the  emperor's  accession  to  the  throne  was 
celebrated  amid  great  rejoicings  in  Vienna,  having  been 
celebrated  tbiea  days  belore  in  Fettb.  Tbe  emperor  and 
«(npiaa  were  present  on  both  occaaions,  and  everywhere 
■oet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  la  the  spring  of 
1S74  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  concordat  was  intro- 
duced by  the  (Soveroment,  and  measures  for  restricting  the 
power*  of  tbe  clergy  passed  both  houses.  In  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  Beichsrath  on  5th  November  of  that 
mt,  the  enperor  said  that  by  the  system  of  direct  popn- 
r  elections  ^e  empire  hod  obtained  real  lodcpendcnce^ 
mad  exhorted  tbe  members  to  work  wi<h  united  energy  at 
tbe  solution  of  the  greatest  of  their  tasks,  tbs  uniting  of 
the  people  of  Austria,  so  that  slie  might  become  a  poweriiil 
mtata,  strong  in  ideas  of  justice  and  liberty,' 

See  Dr.  ?.  Kohlransiifa.  Dii  DtutKhi  OciohfchU,  1880;  Vnm- 
wittw,  Dit  OaHtrrtiekinlit  MmarcMt,  1856;  Grteliiehte  dtr 
Omttrrntkitdtai  Kaitrlaaltt,  1350;  Stiin.  Hatuibyich  dtr 
Oimvphia,  1870;  Qraat  DalT,  Slitdim  in  EHroB4an  Poliliem, 
IMS.  and  Xigim  ^ttcka,  1871 ;  Sir  A.  Malet,  Tie  Outrthrmi 
^tkt  Owmmmit  Oouftdtralien,  1870  ;  Tht  Campaign  of  18M  a 
"  '  '4  bTColontl  von  Wright,  1812;  SMinbaasw, 

—      "      ■    mtiSlfetx^ 

(D.  c.) 
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AUTOCHTHONES,  in  Qrttk  ifytMog;/,  the  first  ho- 
MHi  beings  who  appeared  in  the  world,  and  who,  ss  their 
n^^a  ivipliea,  were  believed  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth 
ilaelf.  InMead  of  one  pair  as  the  first  parents  of  the  whole 
r^^  each  district  of  Greece  had  its  own  autochthones,  who, 
•eSoadtNg  to  the  prominent  physical  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  suppoeed  to  have  been  produced  from  trves, 
vooks,  or  naisfay  places,  (he  most  peculiar,  and  apparently 
tk*  DMSt  widely-spread  belief  being  that  which  traced  the 
origia  of  muutind  to  the  otherwise  unproductive  rocks. 
Whether  the  first  appearance  of  mankind  was  r^arded  as 
having  been  aimaltaneoos  in  tbe  various  dialricta  or  not,  at 
wbat  time  or  times  such  appearance  was  made  with  refer- 
cBoe,  for  axample,  to  tbe  origin  of  the  gods  who  also  had 
sprung  from  tbe  earth  (Pind^,  J^m.  rL  1 ;  Hesiod,  Workt 
mad  Da^  108|,  and  whether  the  first  men  possessed  tbe 
fall  bnauD  form,  are  qneeti(«e  which  there  is  no  material 
to  answer  satia&ictorily.  On  the  last  point  it  is  to  be  ob- 
■ervad  Ibat  Eiyaichthon  at  Athens  was  said  to  have  had 
le^  in  the  form  of  serpents,  and  chat  this  is  taken  to 
denote  bia  origination  from  a  marshy  )>lace.  Similarly  the 
e*rtb-bom  giants,  who  made  war  aeninst  the  gods,  had  legs 
in  tha  form  of  seru^its.  In  Thebes,  the  ruce  of  Sparli 
■rave  bdiered  to  hare  ^rung  from  a  field  sown  with 
dr^nu/  teeth.  The  Phrygian  Corybsntes  bad  been  forced 
out  of  tha  hill-eide  like  tre«s  by  Bhea,  the  great  mother, 
aitd  haDoe  were  called  dnxtpn^ic  But  whatever  (he  prim- 
itive form  of  men  was  believed  to  have  been,  it  is  clear 
{job  .facbylns  (iVosutAoir,  44,1, /oU.)  that  they  were  sud- 
poaed  to  hav*  at  first  lived  like  animala  in  caves  and  woods, 
till  t^  the  help  of  the  gods  and  heroes  they  were  raised  to 
a  alaHii  fif  riTifiistinn  The  practice  of  describing  legend- 
arj  bcroea  and  men  of  ancient  lineafte  as  "  eanh-bom," 
nftreit,  strengthened  greatly  the  doctnoe  of  aulochthoay, 
•Dd  nowhere  so  much  as  in  Attica, 

AUTO-DA-FE  (Asi  ^  FaM),  a  public  solemnity  of  the 
Inqniailion  id  Spain  aitd  Portugal,  at  which  the  sentences 

>  {Bmla  and  Henegovlns  ^res.  211.M2  aquira  mlleB)  wars  : 
OMtnd  to  tba  Aoatrlan  erown.   Bee  VoL  XL  p.  3«.-Ah.  Ei>.] 


<it  the  oonrt  were  read ;  thoia  who  w 

were  fomally  absolved,  and  the  COB . 

over  to  the  scoolar  powar  far  poniabmenL  The  day  ofaosen 
usually  soBM  Smait^  between  Trinitf  and  AdvM' 
"  ' "     intna^  al 


Tha  first 


a  held  b*  Toiqna 


batSeviUe  in 


tfantagnpha  of 
new  branch  of 
dc^ieaL    The 


historian  of  the  InquiulMKi,  m  baving  bean  at 
in  Mexico  in  1S1&    Sea  I114111UTIOB. 

AUTOGRAPH  (minif  and  ypdttai\,  that  which  Is 
written  with  a  person's  own  hand,  an  original  manoscript 
as  opposed  to  an  apogmpK  or  copy,  i«  used  to  designale 
either  a  whole  docnmeait  (e,g^  a  letter)  or  a  sigoatare  only. 
The  latter  is  porhaps  the  more  comsaon  use  of  tbe  te 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  ponMaimi  1  ' 
diadnguisbed  men,  which  has  ercstad  a 
industry,  is  partly  historical,  parflj  psydiol  „ 
ugnatures  or  original  mantMoripIs  are  inlerastinp  and 
valuable  elements  in  the  reprwentatton  of  the  life  of 
any  individual;  and  it  has  been  tbou^t  that  from  the 
autwraph  some  conclnsiona  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  mtn- 
tal  characteristics  of  the  writer.  It  is  doiibdesa  true  that 
temperamer.t  w^ll  in  aome  dsgiaa  aflbet  handwriting,  bat 
the  conditions  to  be  taken  into  aeoonnt  ate  ao  numeroaa 
and  variable  that  the  attempt  to  infier  the  one  boai  the 
other  seems  ]»actically  hopeless.  Ptta,  in  hia  ingenioa 
"  Chapter  on  Autography "  (  Ifiirjti,  Ed.  Ingram,  voL  iv.), 
speaks  very  strongl;  on  this  subject,  fie  thinks  that  none 
but  the  unreflecting  can  deny  "  that  a  strong  analogy  doa 
generally  and  naturally  exist  between  every  man's  chirog- 
raphy  and  character,"  and  to  support  his  statement  cona- 
pares  the  signatures  and  mental  charaoteivticB  of  a  large 
number  of  contemporary  American  writMS.  In  many  caa<^ 
however,  be  is  obliged  to  oonfau  that  ito  infoKnee  what- 
ever can  be  drawn,  in  some  others  ^e  analogy  is  extremely 
forced,  and  in  utheia,  again,  the  knowledge  of  the  «rite/s 
character  has  evidently  furnished  the  key  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  handwriting.  The  value  placed  by  an  amalMr 
on  any  autograph  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  celebrity  of 
its  author  and  the  scarcity  of  genuine  apecimens.  The  taate 
for  collecting  autographs  is  not  confined  to  modem  times ; 
many  large  collections,  e.o.,  those  of  Lomdnie  de  Brienn^ 
of  Lacroix  du  Maine,  and  others,  were  formed  in  the  I6th 
century,  and  during  the  same  period  we  know  that  albnma 
used  to  be  carried  about  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiiK  the 
aignatores  of  famous  personages.  One  of  these  albtuns 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  k  of  date  1573.  There 
are  at  ptes 
tiona,  while  ^    , 

rich  harvest  of  rojial  and  noble  signatur 
original  manuscripts  appear  Erst  to  have  been  printed  in 
Forbee'e  Fali  Fitv  1^  tht  PiMie  TratuaeUotu  in  lit  Rtign  cf 
Qium  Elaobnh,  1740-41;  and  soon  after,  several  were 
given  in  Fenn'a  Originai  hdUn  fnmt  &£  AreUaa  qf  tka 
Piuton  Pamily,  YlSl. 

Tbe  following  are,  perhapa,  tbe  moat  oaeful  worka  oa  tb .  inb- 
jMt :— J.  a.  Nicbol's  Autographi  of  Rogal,  JTablt,  Ltamtd, 
and  Rtnutrkable  Pertana^tt  rompiCHOu*  in  fiwfiijt  Bittory^ 
from  lAe  Srign  of  Richard  II.  to  Aat  0/  Charla  II.,  Land.  IB2«; 
AtUographie  Mimr,  1SS4,  tljq.;  NcthflroUft,  Handbook  of  Aula- 
grapkm;  Phillipa  and  Nallunilift,  Aulo^apkic  AlbwiK  ;  Sinou, 
Aulograpkie  Souomir ;  NsthBtslift  and  SimBa,  AiaofTapInt 
Mitetllatiy  I  hographit  it*  Hommm  Ciltbnt. i  vai».  1S19-43,' 
IcoKograpkit  du  (Wmpont^  Z  vols.  1823-32;  ^Millet  d* 
Coaohu,  CunMnu  d'yi.  (hin'.u,  3  vols.  1S62-M;  LcMor^ 
La  AUograpka,  1889  ;  Ollnthsr  and  Scbala,  Himditak  fSr 
Aatagraphtttamnler,  ISSB ;  Sammliaj  kiitoriich.  i«pUiMcr  An- 
tojraphtn.  ISIE;  Aulographen  Alb\m  iiir  200  ^r.  ffoUcU- 
uUtfcier  da  WeUpkHliKktn  Friidmi-ichlitHtt,  1B48. 

AUTOLYCUS  of  Pitahi',  in  .^kilis,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  writers  on  mathematics  and  astronomy.  As 
he  is  siud  to  have  given  instruolion  lo  Arcesilaiis,  he 
probabty  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  centnr^ 
B.C.  His  extant  works  consist  of  two  treatises;  the  one, 
TTfpi  Ktvov/ilvr/c  o^flipnr,  contains  aome  pimple  propositions 
on  the  motion  of  the  sphere,  the  other,  mpi  iwiTiiJiv  nil 
Sbaiciv,  in  two  books,  discusses  tbe  rising  and  setting  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Neither  treatise  ia  of  much  scientific  value. 
There  are  serersl  Ldtin  versions  of  Autolyeos,  and  a  Frendi 
translnlion  by  Forcadel,  1572. 

AUTOMATON  (from  ofcrif,  self  and  fiu,  to  seiie),  a 
self-moving  machine,  or  one  in  which  (he  principle  of 
motion  is  contained  within  the  mechanism  itself.     Accord- 
ing lo  this  description,  clocks,  watches,  and  all  matJiion 
TrwtT  of  Berllii  (lS7a}  bi 
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f4  K  rinilar  kind.  Me  anlomtu,  but  the  wtad  it  genenll7 
appliad  to  contrivafKieH  which  rimuUle  for  a  time  the 
motions  or  uiiinal  life.  If  the  hnm&n  figure  and  actioiu 
be  repiMenled,  the  nutomaton  hw  BomeUmes  beea  c&Iled 
tpedaliy  an  ctndroidei.  Wa  have  Te>y  early  notioes  of  the 
eonstructiou  of  tuitomatii,  e.jr.,  the  tripods  of  Vulcan,  and 
the  njoviog  figures  of  Deedalus.  400  years  B.c.,Archyta8  of 
Tarentum  ia  said  to  have  made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could 
fl^;  and  during  the  Middle  Ages- numerous  instances  of 
the  construction  of  automata  are  recorded.  Reeiomonlanua 
is  said  to  have  made  an  iron  fly,  which  would  flutter  round 
the  room  and  return  to  his  hand,  and  also  an  eagle,  vhich 
flew  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian  when  he  was  enlericg 
Nuremberg.  Roger  Bacon  is  said  to  have  Ibrged  a  brazen 
bead  which  spoke,  and  Allienus  Magnns  to  have  had  an 
androides,  which  acted  as  doorkeeper,  and  was  hroken  to 
piec«s  by  Aquinas.  Of  these,  as  of  some  later  instances, 
t.g.,  the  figure  constructed  by  Descartes  and  the  automata 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Camus,  not  mucb  b  accurately  known. 
But  in  the  IHlh  century,  Vaucanson,  the  celebrated  mechan- 
ician, eihibil«d  three  admirable  figuree, — the  flute-player, 
the  tambourine-player,  and  the  dues,  which  was  capable  of 
eatins,  drinking,  and  imitating  exactly  the  natural  voice  of 
that  fowl.  The  means  by  which  these  results  had  been  pro- 
duced were  clearly  seen,  and  a  great  impulse  was  given  to 
the  construction  of  similar  figures.  Knauss  eihibited  at 
Vienna  an  anlomaton  which  wrote ;  a  father  and  son  named 
Srot  constructed  several  ingenious  mechanical  figures 
which  wrote  and  played  music;  Kaufmann  and  Maelzel 
made  automatic  tmin peters  who  could  play  several  marches. 
The  Swiss  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  the^  coostruct  most  of  the  curious  toys,  such 
as  Hying  and  singing  birds,  which  are  frequently  met  with 
in  iudustrial  exhibitions.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  gen- 
erally been  experienced  in  devising  any  mechanism  which 
shall  successfully  simulate  the  human  voice.  No  attempt 
has  been  thoroughly  successful,  though  many  have  been 
made.  The  figure  exhibited  fay  Fabermann  of  Vienna  ia, 
perhaps,  as  yet  the  best.  No  notice  uf  automata  can  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  reference  to  Kempelen's  famous 
i^ess  player,  which  for  many  years  astonished  and  puzsled 
Europe.  This  figure^  however,  was  no  true  automaton, 
although  the  me^anical  contrivances  for  coaceftling  the 
real  performer  and  giving  eOect  to  his  desired  movements 
were  exceedingly  inzenlous. 

AUTUN,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  tlie  same 
name  in  the  department  of  SaAne  and  Loire,  in  France,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  bill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flows  the  Arroux.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Franco;  and  when  Qesar  invaded  Gaul 
it  was  the  moat  important  of  the  £dai.  Its  name  was 
then  Bibracte,  but  being  afterwards  much  improved  and 
embellished  by  Augustus  it  took  that  of  Augustodunum. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Boman  empire  it  was  a  flourishing 
dty,  and  consequently  attracted  the  barbarian  bands.  It 
was  successively  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Vandals  in 
406,  the  Bu»nndians  in  414,  the  Huns  in  451,  the  Franks 
in  534,  the  Smu:ens  in  739,  and  the  Normans  in  SOfi.  It 
was  burned  by  the  English  in  1379,  and  besieged  in  1591 
by  I^AumonL  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  disastrous  events, 
its  former  greatness  is  attested  by  many  Roman  and  other 
remains,  among  which  are  large  masses  of  its  ancient  walls, 
two  gates  in  admirable  preservation,  called  the  PorU 
tl Arroux  and  the  i^trfs  ^nt-Andrt,  the  walls  of  the  so- 
called  temple  of  Janus,  and  a  pyramid  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Couard,  in  which  some  reoognize  a  monument  to 
Divitiacns.  The  cathedral  is  &  structure  of  the  lllh  and 
12th  centuries,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  remarkable  spire  of 
the  15th.  Autun  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  col- 
lege, a  diocesan  seminary,  a  museum,  which  ir  very  rich  in 
medals  and  other  minor  antiquities,  a  librarv,  a  theatre, 
&c.,  with  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  carpets, 
leather,  and  paper,  with  a  consii^rable  trade  in  timber, 
hemp  and  cattle.    Population  in  1ST2,  11,684. 

AUVERQNE,  a  district,  and  formerly  a  province,  of 
FVance,  corresponding  to  the  departmenta  of  Cantal  and 
Pu^-de-D6me,  with  the  arrondissement  of  BrloudeinHaule- 
Loire.  It  Is  divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  by  the  River 
Buc;  the  distinction  between  (he  Iwo^rtions  being  well 
marlied  by  their  physical  features.  Upper  Auvergne  is 
mgged  and  mountainous,  and  is  covered  with  evidences  of 
Tolauuc  activity,  while  Lower  Auveigne  consists  largely  of 


fertile  and  well-watered  expanses.  In  dimate,  too,  tli«ic 
is  a  marked  difiei«nce ;  the  former  suffering  &om  violent 
extremes,  and  the  latter  enjoying  a  milo  and  equablo 
temperature.  The  whole  district  is  largely  agricultunl, 
and  special  attention  is  paid  lo  the  rearing  of  ckltle, 
horses,  and  mules.  The  mountains  are  rich  m  minerals, 
such  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal;  and  numerous  medi- 
cinal springs  are  scattered  along  their  slopes.  The  inhabit 
ants,  who  to  a  certain  extent  are  the  descendants  of  tba 
ancient  ArtKmi,  are  a  strong,  ungainly  race,  habituated  to 
toilsome  labor.  For  a  long  lime  they  have  been  accoa- 
tomed  to  leave  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
their  fortunes  abroad,  returning  alter  they  have  acquired  * 
competency.  Spain  was  at  one  period  a  favorite  resort, 
but  the  current  of  emigration  ia  now  principally  (owarda 
Paris  or  the  Belgian  towns.  In  Paris  alone  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  AvmranaU  number  50,000.  Th^ 
speak  a  distinct  dialect,  and  ^re  also  recognised  by  their 
pronunciation.  A  closer  resemblance  to  Latin,  and  th* 
presence  of  many  sounds,  such  as  ts,  ts,  dj,  which  are  foreign 
to  ordinary  French,  are  among  the  moat  striking  features  of 
thepdlou,-  the  vocabulary  also  contains  words  introduced  bj 
the  English  at  the  time  of  their  occapition  of  the  countrj 
in  the  14lh  century.  Of  the  existing  literature  a  con- 
siderable proportion  is  spurious.  Auvergne  was  early 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  countship,  and  passed  into  the  hantu 
of  various  families,  the  most  important  of  which  is  known 
as  La  Tour  d' Auvergne.  It  was  finally  united  to  the  crown 
by  Louis  XIII. 
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creating  provinoe,  tha  fpllowiag  may  be  mention 
lerte,   Petit   Diet,  da  pemmagei  tTAuvtrgne,   \\ 
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I  rilig.  en  Aneergne  pendant  let  XVI* 

iniralee  d^Ataergn^* 

AUXENTIU8  of  Cappai>ocia.  was  an  Arian  theologian 
of  some  eminence.  Wlien  Constanline  deposed  the  ortho- 
dox bishops  who  resisted,  Auientius  was  installed  into  the 
seat  of  DionysiuB,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  came  to  be  reeatded 
as  the  great  opponent  of  (he  Nicene  doctrine  in  th« 
West  So  prominent  did  he  become,  that  he  was  specialljr 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  condemnatory  decree  of  the 
synod  which  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  oonvened  ID  de- 
fence of  the  Nicene  doctrine.  When  the  orthodox  empeiw 
Valentinian  ascended  the  tiirone,  Auxentius  was  left  undis- 
turbed in  his  diocese,  but  his  theological  doctrines  wer* 
publicly  attacked  by  Hilarlns  of  Poitiers.  The  chief  Bouroa 
of  information  about  him  is  the  Liber  contra  .Jtasnltiim  in 
the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Hilarius. 

AUXERRE  (the  ancient  Autiuiodumm],  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  dtuated  on  the  baaks 
of  the  Yonne,  in  a  wine-producing  district,  and  built  in  an 
antique  fiishion.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  QoEhie 
bnildings  in  the  country,  and  its  episcopal  palace,  now  osed 
as  a  prcfcctnre,  will  bear  comparison  with  any.  It  hai 
several  normal  schools,  a  coU^  founded  by  the  fomoiH 
Jacqnes  Amyot  (who  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  died 
''  1  in  1593),  a  society  of  agriculture,  botanic  garden, 
>um,  theatre,  an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  Ac 
_  -  Yonne  is  navigable  from  a  little  above  the  town.  Be- 
sides trade  in  wine  and  in  firewood,  tliere  are  manubcturea 
of  cloths,  dniggets,  serges,  cotton  and  woollen  atockings,  and 
some  considerable  tanneries.     Population,  15,407. 

AUXONNE  (formerly  jliaontum.  i.e.,  ad  Sonam,  from 
its  position  on  the  Sefine),  a  dty  of  France,  in  the  arron- 
dissemeol  of  Dijon  and  department  of  C6te  d'Or.  It  is 
itrongly  fortifiet^  luid  possesses  an  old  castle,  an  arsenal, 
ind  a  school  of  artillery.  Besides  their  manu&ctures  of 
cloth  and  serges,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  b^  the  river  con- 
siderable tr^c  with  Lyons  in  wine,  grain,  and  wood. 
Lone.  5"  24'  E.„laL  47°  13'  N.    Population,  5911. 

AVA,  the  former  capital  of  the  Burman  empire,  lies  is 
21°  52'  N.  laL,  and  96°  1'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  tht 
Irawadi,  which  is  here  3282  feet  broad,  and  which,  making 
a  bend  out  of  its  ordinary  coune,  flows  past  the  dty  on  th« 
north.  On  the  east  it  has  the  river  Myt-nge,  a  rapid  stream 
450  feet  broad,  which  flows  into  (he  Irawadi  clcee  under 
s  walls.  From  this  river  a  canal  has  been  dug,  through 
hich  its  waters  flow  on  the  south-east  angle  of  the  dty, 
nd  are  again  brought  into  the  same  river.  On  the  south 
flows  tbe  deep  and  rapid  torrent  of  the  It^^t-tha,  an  offihoot 
of  the  Hyt-Dg^  whicb,  blling  into  the  uawwi.  Jbraw  tbf 
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Mmet  both  of  the  KMth  ud  of  the  weat  foce  of  the  town. 
It  k^Tided  Into  the  upper  and  lover,  or  the  leaser  and 
tht  luger  town,  both  of  which  ub  fortified. 

Tha  briah  mil  that  nnoaadt  tha  sitj  ia  ISi  feet  Id  haight 
ni  It  laat  Is  thloktiaM,  on  the  iniids  o(  whiah  ii  thrown  np  ■ 
kiuk  ef  Mitb,  IbnniDB  an  uigla  of  1&  dagraei.  Tfaare  ia  > 
iilib  nm&d  tba  ooler  wall  wfaieh  ia  iaaaaiidenbla,  and  Id  ths 
iij  aaaaoB  fordabla  in  btci?  part.  Tba  leaaar  town  is  ohiefl; 
aaeapiad  by  tbe  njtl  palaos,  the  hall  of  Jnatiaa,  the  coaDoii 
ikaaibB,  tha  aiamal,  and  the  habiUtiona  of  a  few  ooartlert  of 
dialinetloii.  A  itrong  well-bailt  wail  of  mora  golid  ODDitraa- 
lioB  Iban  Iba  outer  waU  of  the  flit;,  and  about  20  feet  high, 
oelaaea  tba  aqnare  in  wbiah  ttaeaa  building*  are  aituated,  and 
•Blbeoalaideta  a  teak-wood  alaokada  of  the  ume  liaighL    Tba 

Waadar  thas  tbat  of  tha  oilT,  and  when  full  ia  not  to  tie  forded. 

with  tbe  adjacent  eonntr;.  The  einnimferaooe  of  the  city,  el- 
dading  tbe  nburba,  ia  about  H  milea,  but  over  thi)  extenaiya 

iadaad,  wholly  daatitule  of  habilaliona,  and  hare  tha  appaar- 
aaee  nerely  of  negleeted  eommooa.  In  general  tbe  dwalliDsi 
at  the  inbabitanls  are  of  tha  moBt  miiomble  tort,  being  mere 
Wretehed  m  are  >uah  habitaliona  la 


la  thatched  will 

rapean  ejea,  Lbi 
kna  ai  in  an;  other 'parts  of  Ana.  Th'i 
dcralad  3  or  3  feet  from  the  gronad. 
rf  tba  obieri  are  ooDatmoted  of  ptanki,  ana  v 
lie  Bot,  aocording  to  Ur.  Crawford,  more  thai 
edileaa  built  of  brisk  and  mortar.  Ara,  like  all 
Baiuaw  towna,  la  adorned  with  nnmeroua  tei 
whisb  tbe  gilded  ipiraa,  riaing  aloft,  present  on 
•in  of  the  plaee  a  aplendid  and  impoiing  ar 

Tba  largeat  of  tbaie  templea  eontains  two  dia 
•eat,  one  ia  the  anciaUt,  the  other  in  a  modern 


leepxng.nlaoaa  are 
me  of  the  hoaaaa 
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place,  taken  altogether^  afiwdi  few  indicatioaa  o 
or  commercial  enterprise. 

AVALIX>N,  a  town  of  Pnno&  in  the  department  of 
Yonne,  finely  situated  on  a  gnuiile  rock,  at  the  foot  erf 
which  flows  the  river  Voiain  or  Cousiti.  The  cbarch  of 
St.  Lazare,  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  is  a  mod 
specimen  of  Biirgundian  Oolhic  Manufactures  of  do^, 
aat»,  hosiery,  leather,  and  paper  are  carried  on,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  traffic  in  firewood,  which  is  cooTeyed  by 
the  Voisin,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Seine  to  Paris.  The  town 
was  long  an  objeiX  of  dispute  between  Burgundy  and 
France,  but  was  flnalty  nniled  to  the  crown  on  the  death 
oF  Charles  the  Bold.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Leaguera  in 
1684.     Population,  6070.     Long.  3°  68'  E.,  laL  47*^  30'  N. 

AVATCHA,  one  of  the  numerous  volcanoea  of  Kam- 
chatka, in  laL  53°  IT'  N.,  and  long.  158°  50'  E.  It  riata  to 
a  height  of  nearly  9000  feet  (Mr.  Kennan  says  11,000),  and 
has  an  extensive  craler  at  the  summit  and  anotlier  on  its 
side.  It  was  in  active  eruption  in  1827,  1S37,  and  1S65. 
About  twentv  miles  to  the  south  lies  the  village  of  Avatcha 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  (he  monntun  is  situated  the  little  town  of 
Petropavlovski,  which  containn  memorials  of  Behring  and 
La  Perouse,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict 
during  the  Crimean  War  between  the  Russians  and  an 
invadi  tic  party  of  the  allies. 

AVEBURY,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 


third  Darned  the  "Beantifnl." 
Kalna  ia  of  great  oelebrit;;  it 
foblia  officers  of   the  goTemma 
aelemn  formii,  the  oath  of  allegii 


The 


flailed  Haong- 


ing  Bxoeeded 


with    the  most 
I  temple  oallad 

Bgo^of  which  Mr.  Crawford  maDtiaoa  that  tbe  nnmerouB 
aad  rieblT-glldad  piUara  and  aplendid 
■■Ttbing  tbat  waa  to  be  seen  witbont  tba  pi 
tonlaina  eleven  marketi  or  bCiira,  oompeaed  of  thatebed 
baliand  aheda,  which,  however,  are  iraU  supplied  with  all 
(hat  la  naBeasary  for  the  wanta  of  the  people.  Beaidea  na- 
tire  eommoditiai,  there  are  eipcied  In  theie  market*  the 
prodnea  of  China  and  Lao,  with  Britiah  oottona,  woolleoa, 
glaai,  and  earthenware.  The  Burman  monaaterieg  are 
••Mly  buillof  wood;  and  of  tboae  eom  posed  of  mote  solid 
msteiiala,  a  few  aneient  onea  are  nearly  all  that  are  to  be 
•MB.  The  only  eieeption  is  a  manaatery.boiU  acme  year* 
ago  by  tbe  queen,  adjoining  the  palace — an  nnahapely 
hbria  ot  immense  aise,  bnt  a  very  conapicuoiu  objeet. 

This  fermer  capital  of  the  Burman  dominions  compre- 
hend^ according  to  the  political  diviiiions  oflhatempirt^  tbe 
town  of  Spaing,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Irawadi,  and 
the  town  of  Amarapur^  4milee  to  the  east.  The  town  of 
tW«'''E  extends  along  (he  Irawadi  for  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  bale  but  is  of  inconsiderable  breadth.  It  consists 
of  mean  houses  thinly  scattered  among  gardens  and 
ercbartl^  the  principal  trees  in  Ibe  latter  consisting  of 
ine  old  tamarinds.  Over  the  site  of  the  (own  and  its 
aiviions  are  scattered  innumerable  temples,  some  of  Ihem 
old  and  minous,  othen  modem.  On  the  rirer  face  it  has 
a  brick  wall  about  10  feet  in  height,  with  parapet  and 
embnsares  like  that  of  Ava,  and  extending  for  above  half 
a  mile  al<mg  the  river.  Amarapiira  is  a  targe  place,  and 
WM  formerly  the  capitiJ  ;  but  Ava,  which  was  twice  before 
the  capital,  was  aeain  made  so  in  1822.  It  continued  to 
be  to  till  1853,  when  the  present  king,  on  bis  accession, 
kanaferred  the  capital  to  Mondalay.  To  each  of  the 
tewna  of  Ava,  Bagaing,  and  Amarapura,  are  attached  dis- 
tricts, the  two  fonner  of  which  extend  12  miles  along  the 
nra,  and  are  of  equal  hreadtli.  The  diatrid  of  Amara- 
ptiia  is  of  equal  sii^  so  tbat  Ara  must  be  considered  as 
not  only  the  oame  of  the  former  capital,  but  of  a  la^e 
district,  which  includes  an  ares  of  288  miles,  oontaitiing, 
aoconling  to  the  most  accurate  estimate,  354,2(X>  inhab- 
ilanta;  bnt  (he  dty  of  Ava  is  not  supposed  to  contain 
nora  than  60,000  inhabitants,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Craw- 
tad,  half  tbat  nnmber  would  be  newer  the  truth.    The 


Wilts,  6  miles  W.  of  Marlborough.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  megalilhic  structures  in 
England.  This  consisted  of  a  large  outer  cirde  formed  of 
100  stones  of  from  15  to  17  feel  in  height,  and  about  40 
feet  in  circumference,  encloeing  an  area  of  about  1000  feet 
in  diameter.  This  circle  was  surrouuded  by  a  broad  ditdi 
and  lolly  rampart  Within  its  area  were  two  smaller 
circles,  360  and  325  feet  in  diameter  respectively,  each 
consisting  of  a  double  concentric  row  of  stones, — a  stone 
pillar  or  maenhir,  20  fret  high,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
one,  and  a  cromlech  or  dolmen  that  of  Ihe  other.  A  long 
avenue  of  t^ptoach,  now  known  as  the  Kennet  Avenue, 
consisting  of  a  double  row  of  stones,  branched  off  from  this 
structure  towards  the  S.E.  for  a  dislance  of  1430  yards. 
Few  traces  of  (his  immetise  erection  now  remain — the 
stones  having  been  broken  down  and  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  (he  houses  of  the  village,  and  for  other  purposes. 
In  the  vicinity  are  two  other  monuments  of  great  import- 
ance, which  may  be  negarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  namely,  Uie  douole  oval  of  megaliths  on  Hakpea 
Hill — Haca's  pen — and  the  artifidal  mound  known  as 
Silbury  Hill.  The  Hakpen  oval  was,  according  to  Stuke- 
ley,  133  feet  by  166  and  had  an  avenue  45  feet  wide 
stretching  in  tlie  direction  of  Bilbnry  Hill.  This  hill 
b  due  Bontb  from  Avebury,  and  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  drcle  to  the  centre  of  the  mound  ia  very 
nearly  one  Roman  mile.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place 
about  the  age  and  object  of  theae  constructions,  the  most 
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popular  t)ieo(7  hitfaerto  Mnfr  (hat  wfaicli  noribed  them  bi 
Iha  Druids,  and  thus  got  rid  of  historic  difficulties  bj 
.     -"-- --'o  ihe  legion  of  the  prekistorio.     Kceeotlr,  Mr. 


list  ot  the  twelre  Arthniian  btLtlles,  witiA  wu  Ibariit 
(520  A.D.)  at  B«doa  Hill,  m  name  whit^  b«  idntiSa  with 
WadenHilL 

AVEIKO,  a  town  of  P<H'n]gaI  praruMC  oi  Bdra,  the  aeat 
of  a  bishoprio  aod  calt^;e.  It  lias  Harding  ojMer,  end 
herring  fiuieries,  as  well  u  a  thriving  trade  in  oil,  salt, 
wine,  and  orangea.  The  haven  is  wide  and  doep.  Popula- 
tion, 6456.    Long.  3"  34'  W.,  !«t.  40°  40'  N. 

AVELLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  [mirince  of  Principato 
Ulterion,  in  a  fine  situation,  and  commandiog  meet  eiten- 
BTB  prcs^ecO.  Il  ia  diatant  about  20  miles  from  Naples, 
Mtd  contains  3714  inhaliitanta.  Near  it  aie  the  Temaius 
of  the  ancient  Abel  la. 

AVELLINO,  a  Jbrti&ed  city  of  Italy,  in  the  prince  of 
Prineipata  Ultariora)  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Verging  and  23 
milea  £.  of  Naples.  It  ia  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  aeTeral  parish  chnrohea,  a  rojal  college,  Ac, 
with  manolacCoriaE  ot  doth,  paper,  maocanini,  and  sausago, 
and  extensive  dye-works.  It  liaa  a  conaiderable  trade  in 
oom,  chestnnia,  and  hoiel-noli.  The  city  has  at  various 
times  suffered  severely  from  eaithquakes.  Pbpalation, 
20^492. 

AVEMPACE,  Abd  Bekb  Mohakmed  Ibk  Jahta, 
sumamed  Ibn  Badja  or  Ibn  Say^  (i.tL,  son  of  the  gold- 
smith), whose  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Latins  into 
Avempace,  Avenpace,  or  Aben  Pace,  was  the  earliest  and 
one  of  the  most  aistinguished  of  (he  Arab  philoeopbers  in 
Bpain.  Almost  nothing  ia  known  of  the  events  in  hia  life ; 
he  was  born,  probablj?  at  Saragossa,  towards  iha  close  of  the 
11th  century,  and  died  at  Fez  in  tl38  at  a  not  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Like  most  of  the  Arab  philosophers,  he  was  a 
physidnn  by  prufeaiion,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  wide  general  coltiire.  He  was  a  skilled  musician, 
mMhematician,  astronomer,  and  poet,  and  though  he  is 
now  known  only  through  bis  melaphysical  speculations, 
these  do  not  seem  to  have  been  his  favorite  studies.  His 
writings,  if  we  accept  the  report  of  Ocoibia,  were  varied 
and  munerous.  Several  treniises  on  logical  subjects  are 
mentioned  by  Casiri  as  still  among  l\\e  MSS.  at  the 
Escurial,  and  some  smaller  pieces  are  also  fouad  in  other 
llbrarieB.  The  most  important  of  his  works  is  that  nodced 
by  Aveiwies,  who  promised  a  complete  discussion  of  it, 
but  unfortuiuitely  neither  the  treatise  nor  the  exposition 
has  come  down  to  us.  Our  knowledge  of  il  is  almost 
entirely  drawn  from  the  notices  given  by  Moses  of  Nai^ 
bonne,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  14lh  century,  in  hia  com- 
mentary on  the  somewhat  similar  work  of  Ibn  rofail. 
The  title  of  the  work  may  be  translated  as  the  Bigimt  or 
Omduet  of  the  SolUaiy,  understanding  by  that  the  organiied 
system  of  rules,  by  olwdience  to  which  the  individual  may 
nse  from  the  mere  life  of  the  senses  to  the  perception  of 
pure  intelligible  priociplea,  and  may  participate  in  the 
divine  thought  which  sustains  the  world.  These  rules  for 
the  individual  are  but  the  image  or  reSex  of  the  political 
orgaoizatioo  of  the  perfect  or  ideal  state-  and  the  man 
who  strives  to  lead  this  life  is  called  the  aolilanf,  not 
because  he  withdraws  from  society,  but  because,  while  in 
it,  he  remains  a  stranger  to  its  ways,  and  guides  himself 
by  reference  to  a  higher  state,  an  ideal  society.  Avempace 
does  not  develop  at  anv  length  this  curious  Platonic  idea 
of  the  perfect  state.  His  object  is  to  discover  the  highest 
end  of  human  life,  and  witii  tliis  view  he  classifies  the 
various  activities  of  the  human  souL,  rejects  such  as  are 
material  or  animal,  and  then  analyses  the  vuious  spiritual 
forms  to  which  the  activities  may  be  directed.  He  points 
out  the  graduated  scale  of  such  forms,  through  which  the 
■oul  may  rise,  and  shows  that  none  are  final  or  complete  in 
themselves,  except  the  pure  intelligible  forms,  the  ideas  of 
ideas.  These  the  inlellect  can  grasp,  and  ia  so  doing  it 
becomes  what  he  caIU  inleUecdu  tugaviUia,  and  is  in  a 
measure  divine.  This  self-consciousness  of  pure  reason  is 
the  highest  object  of  human  activity,  and  is  to  be  attained 
by  the  speculative  method.  The  intellect  bos  in  itself 
power  to  know  ultimate  truth  aud  intelligence,  and  does 


to  judge  how  tar  he  anticipated  the  later  thliAer.  (8w 
Munk,  MUmgu  de  m.  Jvtve  H  Arabt,  pp.  S83-410.) 

A  VENBBUQGER,  orAuEanranjOOSB,  Lbdmu),  a  jAy. 
aician  of  Vienna,  the  discoverer  of  the  important  moik  of 
investigating  diseases  of  the  cheat  and  abdonieD  by  auinrf- 
iation.  His  method  was  to  apply  the  ear  to  the  chest,  and 
to  note  (he  sounds  it  afibrded  on  percossion  by  the  hand, 
or  what  is  called  immedialc  auKvhaiion.  His  Uitia  tres. 
tise,  JnMnlum  noeara  ex  PerCHitiarK  Thoradi  iAtnuJU  ]»■ 
tenU  PeeloTiM  Morboi  detegeadit  published  in  1761,  ezcilei 
little  attention,  until  it  was  translatod  and  illuatraied  W 
Corvisart,  in  180S,  when  it  soon  led'  the  way  to  LaeanaA 
great  improvement  of  aiding  the  ear  by  the  stathoaoopc^  er 
nadiata  ofoaiUatuM.  The  great  value  of  the  method  tntn^ 
dnoed  hj  Aveabrugger,  in  the  diagnons  of  inletnal  diseaiei, 
b  now  univeiaally  acknowledged.  He  wtw  bom  at  Gi^ 
in  1722,  and  died  in  1809. 

AVENTINUS  [JoHANH  Thubmatb],  author  of  the 
Awialt  ^  BoDoria,  was  bom  in  the  year  1466  at  Abeoa- 
berg.  He  studied  Gist  at  IngoldsCadt,  tad  atWwardg  in 
the  tmiveiaity  of  Paris.  In  1503  he  privately  tanght 
rhetoric  aud  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  in  1507  be  pabluly 
taught  Greek  at  Cracow,  in  Poland.  In  1509  he  read 
lectures  on  some  of  Cicero's  works  at  Ingokdstadt,  and  in 
1&12  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prince  Ladwig  and  Prince 
Ernst,  aona  of  Albert  the  Wise,  duke  of  Sivaria,  and 
travelled  with  the  latter  of  these  princes.  After  spending 
several  years  in  the  collection  of  materials  he  undettook  la 
write  the  Antwia  Soioram,  or  Anna/a  of  Baearia,  bring 
encouraged  by  the  dukee  of  that  territory,  who  settled  a 
pension  upon  him,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  they  woold 
defray  the  expenses  of  publication.  He  finished,  but  did 
not  publish,  his  work  in  1528,  and  in  the  fallowing  year 
he  was  imprisoned  on  sospicion  of  heresy.  He  was  som 
released  from  coniinem»it,  but  the  indignity  he  had  sn^ 
fered  seriously  affected  him.  He  died  io  1534  at  Satisbon. 
His  history,  which  has  gained  for  him  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  writer,  was  published,  but  with  some  im[iortaiit 
omisdions,  in  1554,  by  iQegler,  professor  of  poetry  in  the 
nniversity  of  Ingoldstadt.  These  passages,  which  wot 
adverse  to  the  Iloman  Cstholics,  were  all  restored  in  tbe 
edition  published  at  Basle  in  1530  by  Nicholas  Ciaaei. 
Besides  his  other  writing  Qeenw  attributes  to  him  a 
curious  work,  entitled  Sanenmdi  per  digilot  nonasfs* 
Veteram  Cbnaiieladinet. 

AVENZOAIt  r  Abu  Merwan  Abdaxicalbc  tbh  Zokb], 
an  eminent  Arabian  physician,  who  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  lllh  or  b^inning  of  the  12th  century,  was  liom 
at  Seville,  where  he  cierciseil  his  profession  with  great 
reputation.  His  ancestors  had  been  celebrated  as  pnyi^ 
dans  for  several  generations,  and  bis  son  was  afterwarda 
held  by  the  Arabians  to  be  even  more  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fL-saion  than  Avenioar  himself.  He  was  conlemporaiy 
with  Averroea,  who,  according  to  Iieo  Africanus,  heard  hw 
lectures  and  learned  physic  of  him.  This  seema  fvobabi^ 
because  Averroes  more  than  once  gives  Avenzoar  very  high 
and  portly  dewrved  praise,  calling  him  admirable,  glorioui, 
the  treasure  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  moat  supreme  La 
physic  from  tjie  time  of  Galen  to  Ills  own.  Avenxoar,  note 
withstanding,  ia  by  tbe  generality  of  writers  reckoned  aa 
empiric ;  but  Dr.  Freind  observes  that  this  character  suits 
Iiim  leas  than  any  other  of  the  Arabian  physicians.  Av^i- 
Eoar  beloaged,  m  many  respects,  to  the  DognaHilt  ot 
Raiional  School,  rather  than  to  the  Empirict.  He  wus  a 
great  admirer  of  Galen;  and  in  bis  writings  be  proleala 
emphatically  against  quackery  and  the  auperatitiona  rene- 
difs  of  the  astrologers.  He  shows  no  inconsiderable  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  in  hia  remarkable  description  of  indam* 
mation  and  abscess  of  the  mediastinum  in  his  own  perstv^ 
and  its  diagnosis  from  common  pleuritis  as  well  as  fnm 
abscess  and  dropsy  of  the  pericudium.  In  cases  of  ob- 
struction or  of  patsy  of  the  gullet,  his  three  modes  of 
treatment  are  ingenious.  He  proposes  Io  support  the 
strength  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  tepid  bath  of  nutrition* 
liquids,  that  might  enter  by  cutaneous  imbibition,  but  doea 
not  recommend  this.  He  speaks  more  favorably  of  iha 
introduction  of  food  into  tbe  stomach  by  a  silver  tube;  and 
be  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata> 
From  his  writings  it  would  appear  (hat  the  ofSces  of  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  and  apothecary  wet«  already  considered  aa 
distinct  professions.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  Tb«  XilJad 
of  Preparing  Afedidnee  and  Diet,  wliich  was  translated  iuUi 
Hebrew  in  the  year  1280,  and  thence  into  I^tin  by  Pan- 


naat,  irhuae  venion,  Snt  prioted  M  Tenice  1490,  baa 
paMd  through  seTersl  ediliona. 

AVERAGE,  a  tena  used  ia  maritime  commerce  to 
ligaiCj  damagca  or  ezpeosai  resultJDg  from  the  accidenU 
M^naTigatioa.  Avenge  is  either  general  or  partieuiar. 
Oeoenl  averaKe  arisea  when  sacrilices  have  been  made,  or 
eipeaditune  incurred,  for  the  prestrvatioa  of  tlie  Bhip, 
cargo,  and  freight,  from  some  peril  of  the  sea,  or  from  ita 
JStcV.  ll  implies  a  EubsequeDt  coatributioii,  from  all  the 
ttnia  contemed,  ratably  to  the  ?aJiies  of  their  respective 
nUenstt,  to  makegood  the  loea  thtu  occasioned.  Particular 
arera^  BigniGee  the  damage  or  partial  Ion  happening  to . 
dte  ihip,  goods,  or  freight  by  some  fortuilous  or  unaiatdable 
ucidoU.  It  is  borne  oj  the  parties  to  wliose  property  the 
tuifortune  h^tpena,  or  by  Iheir  insurers.  The  term  average 
migtrtally  meant  what  b  now  distinguished  as  generaJ 
mrage;  and  the  expresaian  "particular  average,"  although 
BOt  Hriotly  accurale,  came  to  be  afterwards  used  for  the 
ODttTeniaiica  of  distinguishing  those  damages  or  partial 
leM  for  which  no  general  oontributloa  could  be  claimed. 

Allboogh  nolbiag  can  be  more  simple  than  the  funda- 
■eotal  principle  of  general  average,  that  a  loss  incurred 
br  the  advantage  of  all  the  coadvcnturers  should  be  made 
(Dod  by  them  all  ia  equitable  proportion  to  their  slakes 
10  the  adventurei  the  applicaliuD  of  this  priociple  to  the 
firied  and  comj^eatod  cases  which  occur  m  the  comae  of 
maritime  commerce  hn  given  dse  lo  maay  diversities  of 
Wife  at  diflbreal  periods  and  in  diSerent  ''  ' 


tningly  arbitrary  character. 

Tbt  disUnctioiu  oti  which  these  rules  turn  are  oflra  very 
rdned  iiulaed.  This  is  the  chief  ressoa  why  do  real  pto- 
pm  has  yet  been  made  towards  an  international  syilem 
of  goicnl  average,  notwithstanding  repealed  cooferenoes 
and  other  eflblia  by  most  competent  representatives  from 
diSerent  oountrUs,  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
Mtnding  aa  a  preliminary  basis  for  such  a  system.  A 
brief  summaiy  only  can  be  given  here  of  the  rulra  which 
kave  been  established  in  Great  Britain  by  usag^  or  by  legal 
drdnons,  in  coimeclion  with  the  subject 

All  guieral  average  losses  may  be  divided  into  two 
prtDcipal  cImms — (1),  nar^ttt  of  part  of  the  cargo  and 
DTJght,  or  of  part  of  the  ship,  for  the  general  safety ;  (2J, 
■ttroardiiKiry  ejpeadiiiiTa  incurred  wim  the  same  object. 
Wr  shall  notice  thise  in  their  order. 

When  a  part  of  a  targo  is  thrown  overboard  (or  jtUiiotud, 
■  it  is  termed)  lo  save  the  ship  from  fuuodering  in  a  storm, 
or  to  float  her  when  stranded,  or  to  facilitate  her  escape  from 
IB  enemy,  the  loss  oflhegoodt  and  of  the  freight  attacliod 
Is  them  must  be  mad '  good  by  average  coniiibution.  But 
if  goods  jettisoned  have  been  otigioauy  stowed  on  deck,  ni 
coDlribution  can  be  demanded  for  them,  unliss  they  are  s( 
csiried  aoconiing  to  the  common  usage  and  couiae  of  tradi 
CO  the  voyage  for  wiiich  they  arc  suipped,  or  with  ihe 
QKwait  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  ship  and  cargo. 

IS,  instead  of  being  thrown  overboard,  the  goods  are  put 
bta  boata  or  lighters,  and  lost  or  damaged  before  reaching 
the  shore,  such  loss  is  regarded  as  a  virtu:Ll  jettison,  Hod 
give*  a  daim  .  average  contribution.  Tha  same  rule 
^jplies  to  damage  occasioned  by  the  goods  beiog  put  ashore 
on  muddy  ground,  or  wliere  they  cannot  be  kept  in  ordinary 
nfety.  But  when  the  goods  have  been  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  ordinary  safety,  they  cease  to  be  ^t  Ihe  risk  of  Ihe  gen- 
end  interest;  and  should  thay  be  damaged  there  by  tire  or 
dlhca'  accidents  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  the  individual 
proprietora,  or  by  theL  insurers. 

Iwnage  done  to  the  cargo  by  discharging  it  at  a  port 
of  refuge  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances  cus- 
tomary at  that  port,  ia  not  allowed  as  general  average. 
T^is  rtile  ODvera  the  case  of  wastage,  breakage,  leakage, 
Ac,  from  handling  the  goods  in  the  ordinary  couise  of 
discharging,  warehousing,  and  reshipping. 

If  goods  are  thrown  overboard  from  having  become, 
ihnugb  heating  or  other  cause  peculiar  to  their  own  con- 
dition, a  Bonrce  of  special  danger  to  the  whole  interest,  the 
Ion  ia  not  recoverable  in  general  average.  So,  too,  if  a 
cargo  b  discharged  at  a  port  of  refuge  from  damage  result- 
ii«  Ihnn  ita  own  rice  pnprt,  the  coals  are  chaigeude  to  its 

ne  loss  of  eom,  salt,  guano,  or  aimilai  goods,  arising 
from  Ih^  being  pumped  up  or  baled  out  with  the  water 
^  the  vesacl,  is  not  rKoverable  by  avenge  coutributioa. 


The  damage  done  to  the  cargo  bj  means  of  water  thrown 
down  the  hatches,  or  admitted  into  the  ship  by  scuttling 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  eztingutshiog  an  accidental  fir^  was 
excluded  from  genenl  average  by  Die  usage  of  Lloyda  up 
till  1873.  In  that  year  the  coarls  of  Queen^a  Bench  and 
Exchequer  Chamber  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  conneo- 
tioa  with  the  case  of  Btewart  t.  the  West  India  and  Pucific 
Steamship  Company,  that  such  damage  ought  to  be  made 
good  by  average  conlribiitioB.  The  usage  has  now  beta 
altered  accordingly. 

'^'  '    ''        ipensation  lo  be  made  for  goods  er  ~ " 

ge  acis  is  determined  by  uie  net  i 

_.,   . have  produced  on  arrival  at  the  ,  ._. 

of  destination  had  they  not  been  sacrificed ;  but  under 
deduction  of  the  freight  attaching  to  them  (which  is  made 
good  lo  the  shipowners],  and  of  Oie  charges  fi>r  dutiw  and 
landiag  expenses  which  are  saved. 

The  general  average  acts  next  to  be  considered  are  Lhose 
which  involve  sacrifices  of  part  of  the  thip  or  lur  materiait. 

The  same  prinuples  wluch  r^ulate  the  case  of  goods 
thrown  overboard  apply  also  to  the  jettison  of  the  ship's 
chains,  aocliorB,  hawaeis,  spoia,  boala,  or  other  sttjrea.  But 
if  water-casks  are  stowed  on  dedc,  or  if  chains  and  hawsers 
are  carried  on  deck  ifhea.  the  venel  is  not  near  the  land 
so  as  to  render  it  neccesary  thai  they  should  be  so  carried, 
the  lo»  arising  from  the  jettisoii  of  thase  articles  &Us  on 
the  shipowner;  and  if  boats  are  jettisoned  in  oonaequeoM 
of  their  having  been  hn^en  adrin  from  their  fiutenlngs  on 
deck  by  the  fiuce  of  the  ses,  tliey  are  excluded  from  gsn- 
enl  aveiage^  and  we  charged  lo  particulcr  average  on  tha 
ship.  The  daini«ge  done  to  the  ship  by  cutting  holes  to 
efiect  a  jMtison  of  the  cargo,  or  to  pour  dowa  water  to 
a  fire,  or  by  scuttling  her  ibr  that  purpose,  is  allowed  as  a 
general  average  chajjge.  The  damage  arising  from  cutting 
or  knocking  away  a  portion  of  the  ship's  bulwarks  in  order 
to  prevent  the  deck  at>ca  being  fl""HiiH  in  a  storm,  is  com- 
pensated in  the  same  manner. 

When  sails  or  maXs  are  cut  away  in  ordtf  to  right  s 
ship  which  has  been  thrown  on  her  beam-eoda,  or  to  pro- 
vciil  her  [ram  driving  on  a  lee-«hor&  the  loss  is  made 
good  by  avenge  coatnbulion ;  but  if  the  object  in  cutting 
away  a  sail  or  spar  be  merely  to  aass  a  tnoal,  tlie  loss  js 
not  made  good  in  general  average. 

It  freq^aeully  himpens  that  mails  or  yards  are  aprung 
and  earned  away  by  Iha  force  of  tiie  wind,  and  are  left 
euton^ed  in  the  rigging,  or  hanging  over  the  sh^i's  aide 
iq  wEiat  is  termed  "a  state  of  wreck;"   in  these  circum- 


board,  otherwise  they  would  impede  the  n 
endanger  tlie  ahip  and  cargo.  On  this  ground  it  is  held 
by  some  authoriiies  that  the  lues  caused  by  the  act  of 
cutting  them  away  should  be  made  good  by  average  oon- 
tribution.  But  this  act  is  the  direct  consequence  of  tha 
previous  accident,  which  places  these  articles  in  a  situation 
where  it  ia  impossible  to  save  them  without  imperilling 
the  ship,  cargo,  and  lives.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
imperil  lliese  for  such  a  purpose;  whence  it  dllows  that 
the  displaced  articles  are  already  virlaalii/  lost  by  means 
of  the  original  accident,  before  t)ie  lues  is  aetaaiiy  con- 
summated by  cutting  them  away.  This  loss  is  accordingly 
excluded,  by  the  usage  of  this  mimtry,  from  aver^ie  con- 
tribution. On  the  same  principle,  no  contribution  con  ba 
demanded  for  any  articles  which  are  sacrificed  as  having 
themselves  become,  through  previous  accident,  the  imme- 
"lale  cause  of  danger  to  the  whole  ii ' 

1  lee-shore,  or  lo  escape  from  iln 
cuii'ij,  IS  uui  .-c  wxjck,,  wt  general  sverase  in  this  country ; 
neillier  ia  the  damage  sufieied  by  the  ship  from  stmininj), 
under  any  such  extraordinary  press  of  sul. 

IVhen  anchors  and  cables  are  slipped  from  in  order  U> 
work  a.  vessel  off  a  lee-shore,  or  lo  avoid  a  collision  with 
another  ship,  the  loss  is  made  good  by  average  conlribu* 
lion ;  but  if  tlie  cable  is  slipped  in  oitler  that  the  vessel 
may  join  oonvoy,  or  because  the  anchor  iiaa  become 
hookul  to  some  object  at  the  bottom  and  cannot  be  niset^ 
the  low  is  borne  by  the  shipowner. 

When  stuls,  ropes,  or  other  materials  ara  cut  op  and 
used  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  leaks  or  lo  rif 
jury-masts,  or  when  tne  common  benefit  requires  that  they 


e  mle  npplies  to  the  a 


1  defending  a  ship  Kgaiost  i 
pinte  or  an  enemj  is  not  the  snlHect  of  general  avera^  i 


The  damage  lustalned 
pirate  or  an  enemj  is  not  <  „  „  .„ 

this  country ;  it  a  treated  aa  particular  average  on  the  ship. 

Il  baa  h«en  much  debated  by  writen  on  maritime  law 
whether  the  roluntarj  Btranding  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  trora  foundering,  should  be  treated  as  a  general 
or  as  a  particular  average  loss.  In  the  United  Slatee  it 
has  been  settled,  b;  Judicial  decision,  that  the  loss  in 
question  conalitutes  a  general  average  claim ;  but  the 
oppoeite  doctrine  is  t,^ed  upon  in  the  uia^  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  point  has  never  been  decided  bj  the 
courts  of  law.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  ai^ument  greatly 
preponderates  against  the  rule  adopted  in  the  United 
Btales,  and  in  favor  of  the  laage  established  iu  this  country. 
The  only  reason  for  r^;atding  this  loss  as  the  Hubject  of 
general  average  is,  that  it  originates  in  the  intentional  act 
of  running  the  ship  aground,  for  the  preservation,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  whole  interest  concerned.  But  it  can  sel- 
dom be  Itnown  beforehand  how  the  different  interests  at 
stake  will  be  specially  affected  by  the  act  in  question; 
whether,  for  instance,  the  damage  to  the  cargo  may  not  be 
more  serious  than  the  damage  to  the  ship,  or  ti/x  verML 
Thus  no  particular  part  of  the  interest  can  be  said  to  be 
intentioiiaily  sacrifioed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole;  the 
intention,  indeed,  is  not  to  sacrifice  any  one  part,  but  to 
place  the  whole  interest  in  a  situation  of  lees  peril  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  in.  What  particular  damages 
may  thereafter  ensue  to  either  ship  or  cargo  will  depend, 
in  each  case^  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  entirely  acci- 
deatal  in  their  character,  and  therefore  in  no  proper  sense 
the  subject  of  previous  mteutioii.  The  same  nile,  there- 
fore, which  excludes  from  general  average  accidental  dam- 
ages in  all  other  cases,  ought  to  exclude  them  in  this  case 
also.  Moreover,  when  the  altemativfig  are  either  that  the 
vessel  be  left  to  founder,  or  that  she  be  run  ashore  with  a 
chance  of  preservation,  there  can  really  be  no  room  for 
choice,  or,  at  all  events,  the  elements  of  will  and  intention 
are  entirely  subordinate  in  the  part  they  must  pl^  under 
the  pressure  of  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  in  tliis  view 
the  stranding  is  as  truly  inevitable  as  if  it  had  been  cansed 
by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves  alone. 

But,  even  were  these  reasons  less  weighty  than  it  appears 
they  are,  a  serious  practical  objection  might  be  urged 
against  the  doctrine  that  voluutsry  stranding  should  be  a 
general  average  Ices,  on  the  grounl  tliat  it  would  in  most 
cases  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  damages 
received  by  the  ship  and  cargo  prior  to  the  stranding,  and 
those  sustiuned  after  or  in  consequence  of  iL  It  is  needlesa 
to  remark,  that  before  a  ship  can  be  in  such  imminent 
danger  of  foundering  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  run  her 
ashore,  she  must  be  presumed  to  iiave  sustained  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  damage;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  cargo  also  will  have  sufiered  to  a  corresponding 
extent.  Up  to  this  point  these  damages  are  ooufessediy 
particalia-  average ;  and  were  it  held  that  the  damages 
a/!<r  the  stranding  were  the  subject  of  yerterai  average,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sepsrate 
damages  that  belonged  to  each.  But  in  every  cose  these 
different  damages  would  exist  in  varying  proportions,  yet 
always  so  incorporated  together  that  justice  could  never 
have  a  more  perplexing  task  than  that  of  discriminating 
between  tliem.  No  Reneral  rule  could  be  applied  that 
would  meet  the  widely  different  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case;  and  the  arbitrary  method  of  adjustment 
that  would  alone  be  possible  would  doubtless  give  rise  tj> 
endlecB  dissatisfaction  and  dbpute.  On  the  ground  of 
expediency,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  that  of  principle,  the 
usage  now  established  in  this  country  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  by  whom  the 
opposite  practice  has  been  countenanced. 

The  amount  of  general  average  losses  on  the  ship  is 
.  oompeosated  by  allowing  to  tbe  owners  the  cost  of  repairs, 
or  of  new  materials  in  place  of  those  sacrificed,  subject  to 
the  deduction  of  one-Uiird  for  the  difference  of  value 
between  old  and  new ;  but  no  deduction  is  made  from  the 
coat  of  new  anchors,  and  only  one-sixth  is  deducted  from 
Ihe  cost  of  new  chain  cables.  If  the  ship  be  on  her  first 
voyage  (which  is  held  to  include  the  homeward  as  well  as 
tha  outward  passage), 
■llowed  in  fuU. 


We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  second  principal  dsii  of 
general  avenue  losses,  consisting  of  extraordinary  expend!, 
tures  incurred  with  a  view  to  the  common  benefit. 

When  a  ship  is  obliged  to  put  into  a  port  of  refiige,  is 
consequence  of  damage  received  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
the  usage  in  this  coutitry  is  to  allow  as  'general  average  til 
the  charges  connected  with  the  entrance  of  the  vessel  inb 
the  port,  and  with  the  landing  and  warehousing  of  the 
cargo,  when  this  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  slup  being 
repaired.  Thus  the  expenses  of  pilotage  or  other  B»st- 
ance  into  the  port,  the  narbor  dues,  and  similar  chides, 
the  costs  of  the  protest  taken  by  the  master  and  crew,  and 
of  the  survey  held  to  ascertain  whether  the  cargo  nqnins 
to  be  discharged,  together  with  the  charges  for  landing  the 
cargo  and  conveying  it  to  a  warehouse  or  other  place  of 
safety,  are  all  made  good  as  g^ieral  avenw&  The  coati 
of  repairing  the  ship  are  charged  to  general  average  only 
in  BO  Ear  as  the  repairs  may  refer  to  damages  which  .ue 
themselves  the  proper  subject  of  general  contribution.  If 
the  damages  are  qi  the  nature  of  particular  average,  as  ii 
more  usually  the  case,  they  are  charged  accordingly;  or 
if  they  proceed  from  "  wear  and  tear,"  they  are  staled 
against  the  shipowner. 

The  warehouse  real  for  the  cargo  at  a  port  of  refuge 
and  any  expenses  connected  with  its  preservation,  form 
special  chaises  against  that  particular  interest,  and  are 
borne  by  the  proprietonfof  the  goods,  or  by  their  insuren. 
When  goods  ore  insured  "free  from  particular  average, 
unless  the  ship  be  stranded,"  it  is  necessary,  if  the  ship  hsa 
not  tieen  stranded,  to  distinguish  the  chaises  for  warehouse 
rent  and  fire  insurance  Irom  those  ilicurrod  in  connection 
with  the  preservation  of  the  goods  from  the  efiects  of 
damage, — the  nnderwrit«rs  b^ng  liable  for  the  fotrnw,  but 
not  for  the  latter. 

Tlie  expenses  of  reshipping  the  cargo,  and  the  pilotage, 
or  other  charges  otUvardt,  are  borne  by  the  freighu  If 
the  entire  cargo  cannot  be  taken  on  lioard  again,  from  (be 
want,  at  the  port  of  refuge,  of  the  usual  bcilities  for  stow- 
ing it,  the  loss  or  expenses  resulting  &om  the  exdusioD  of 
part  of  it  are  not  tr^ted,  in  this  country,  as  the  sutgect  of 
general  contribution. 

The  wages  and  provisions  of  the  master  and  crew  duriag 
the  period  of  detention  at  a  port  of  refuge  are  not  admitled 
as  a  chance  against  general  average,  it  being  held  that  the 
shipowner  is  bound  to  keep  a  competent  crew  on  board  the 
ship  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  at 
his  own  expense. 

The  chaises  for  agency  at  a  port  of  refuge  are  brought 
against  the  general  average,  even  though  uiey  may  have 
been  originally  made  in  Ihe  form  of  separate  chatges 
against  tiie  ship  and  cargo  respectively.  Commissions  on 
money  advanced,  maritime  interest  on  bottomry  and  mp^- 
deiilia,  and  the  loaa  ou  exchanges,  &a.,  are  apportioned 
relatively  to  the  gross  sums  expended  on  b^alf  of  the 
several  interests  concerned. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  getting  a  stranded  ship  off  tbe 
ground,  the  hire  of  extra  hands  to  pnmp  a  ship  which  has 
sprung  a  leak,  and  the  sums  awarded  for  salvage  or  fiir 
other  servicts  rendered  to  Ihe  ship  and  cargo  under  any 
extraordinary  emeroencies,  are  compensalecT  by  aterage 
contribution.  But  tJiia  rule  applies  onlv  to  the  ednauM* 
Bssistauce  that  may  have  been  obtained,  the  crew  beiu 
bound  to  do  their  utmost  in  llie  service  of  Ihe  ship  on  all 
occasions,  with  extra  remuneration  for  what  they  might 
consider  extraordinary  exertions  on  their  part. 

The  oosts  of  reclaiming  tiie  ship  and  cargo  after  having 
been  captured  are  allowed  as  general  avera^  chai|^; 
and  although  nauom  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited  in  this 
country  br  legal  enactment,  it  seems  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  Ihe  case  of  money  or  goods  given  up  by  way  of 
composition  to  pirates  for  the  liberatiou  of  Uie  ship  and 
cargo,  and  that  this  would  also  form  a  subject  of  average 
contribution. 

When  tbe  ship  and  cargo  arrive  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion it  is  unnecessary,  in  ordinary  case^  to  distinguish,  is 
the  adjustment  of  tiie  general  average,  betwem  Ihe  losses 
«hi<^  have  arisen  from  micrifieta  and  those  which  have 
resulted  from  ecpendifursa  for  the  common  benefiL  But 
if  the  ship  and  cargo  should  be  lost  tiefbre  reaching  their 
destination,  no  contribulitai  is  due  for  the  goods  or  ship*! 
materials  which  may  have  been  taa^eed  at  a  former  stagt 

of  the  voyage,  the  ownera  of  these  being  in  : '■ 
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ctauDon  beoeSl,  the  ■uteequcnt  loss  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
iboald  not  affect,  the  right  of  ths  partv  who  hus  made  the 
tdtwce  to  recover  it  in  full  from  all  tiie  parties  for  irbuse 
■dnnUge  it  was  OTigiiumy  made.  Hence,  while  tacr^ea 
are  nia^  good  onl/  in  the  event  of  the  ship  and  cai^ 
img  nllimatelr  saved,  expenditura  most  be  reimbursed 
vbaUier  the  sbif)  and  ca^  be  eventualij  saved  or  lost; 
■nd  the  contribntioD  for  these  expenditures  must  be  r^u- 
laled  bj  the  valnea  of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  ae  the; 
Bood  at  the  time  when  the  advances  were  made 

It,  however,  the  money  required  for  average  expendi- 
UUTH  has  been  raised  bj  means  of  boltomr;,  and  tlie  ship 
be  loK  before  completing  the  voyage,  there  can  be  no 
daim  for  reimbanemeot, — ibe  risk  being  awunied  bj  tha 
iaOoiBtj  lender  in  consideration  uf  the  premium  he  receivee 
on  ths  Bum  advanced.  When  there  is  no  bottomry,  it 
ia  *  ntnal  practice,  bat  not  an  invariable  mle,  lo  insure 
ibe  avenge  diabnrsementa  b;  a  special  policy.  When 
Ihii  hn  been  done,  and  when  the  amount  has  been  recov- 
ered on  the  guheeqnenC  loss  of  the  ship,  it  cannot  be  again 
dumed  from  the  individuals  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  liable.      But  if  the  eipeoditares   are  not  insnred, 


coone  of  iLe  voyt^c^  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  tbi 
ymditorefl  were  incurred  must  reimburse  them  on  the 
Drinciples  already  explained.  These  parties,  however, 
have  recourse  on  their  original  insurers,  not  only  for  the 
tutal  low  of  the  interests  insured,  but  also  for  the  previous 
expenditures,  althoiwh  the  insurers  may  thus  be  (sl)ed  on 
lopay  a  larjftr  mm  than  the  amoDQt  of  the  insurance. 

The  eoatnbution  for  general  average  leases  is  regulated 
by  the  values  of  the  respective  interests  for  the  benefit  of 
which  they  were  incurrM.  The  pracUcal  rule  adopted,  in 
all  ordinarv  cases,  is  to  estimate  the  ship,  cargo,  and 
Iragfat  at  tKeir  n«(  values  to  their  owners,  in  the  slate  in 
vludi  tbey  arrive  at  the  port  of  destination,  but  mduding 
n  liat  taiua  tht  »um*  mode  goodfor  aaerifie**,  and  to  assess 
the  ootilributioa  accordingly.  Tbe  necessity  for  including 
the  amount  of  compensation  made  for  sacrifices  in  the 
valuitiiNit  on  which  the  contribatioo  is  charged,  arises 
&om  the  prindpl«  that  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  adven- 
tme  dioald  bur  the  ultimate  loM  in  exact  proportion  lo 
their  reqwetire  interests,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  Dwneii  of  the  articles  sacrificed  were  to  recover  tlieir 
lall  value  without  being  thenuelves  asjessed  for  the  ioas 
thereon  in  the  same  manner  as  [heir  coad venturers. 

The  contributory  value  of  the  ihip  is  accordingly  her 
actual  valoe  to  her  owner  in  the  state  in  which  she  arrives, 
whether  damaged  or  otherwise,  including;  the  snm  made 


nod 


in  the  genenJ  averue  for  any  sacnGces  which  may 
hesn  made  of  part  of  the  ship  or  her  materials. 


The  value  of  the  ooroo  for  contribution  it 

value  OD  arrival,  after  deducting  the  chaises  incurred  for 
fragbt,  dnty,  and  landing  expei^es,  but  without  deducting 
the  costs  of  inanranoe  or  commission.  If  goods  be  dam- 
aged, they  contribute  only  according  to  their  deteriorated 
nine;  and  if  special  charges  have  been  incurred  on  the 
eaigo  at  a  port  of  refuge  (as  for  warehouse  rent,  Ac), 
the  amount  of  these  ciiar^ts  is  deducted.  The  sum 
diarged  to  general  average  fur  goods  sacrificed  is  of  course 
added  to  the  valuation.  All  goods  carried  in  the  ship 
far  the  porposei  of  traffic  must  be  included  in  the  valua- 
tioD  of  the  taugo ;  but  the  wearing  apparel,  or  petsonal 
cfiecU,  of  the  pasMugets  and  craw  are  exempted  from 
ceotribulion. 
,The  value  ot  the  frtighl  for  contribulioa  is  the  sum 
iBoetved  by  the  shipowner  oa  the  oompletion  of  the  voyage 
ix  the  carriage  of  the  cargo,  after  deducting  from  that 
UD  the  wages  redtoned  as  from  the  date  of  uie  casusity, 
Ibe  port  duuge*  at  the  place  of  destination,  and  the  specif 
chaijcB  aguntt  ths  frd^ht  which  may  have  been  incurred 
■t  a  port  (rf  leflige,  oonsuting  of  the  coeu  of  reshipping  the 
cargo,  aod  of  outward  pilotage,  Ac  The  provisions  for 
Ae  voyage  are  not  deducted,  as  these  are  held  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  valueof  the  Mp.  If  thefreight 
bis  been  paid  in  advanct^  it  forms  part  of  the  value  of  the 
foedM,  and,  consuquentty,  does  not  oontribate  as  a  separate 
nteresl.  When  a  sum  has  been  advanced  on  account  of 
Mghl,  snttject  lo  insurance,  it  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  portion  of  tlie  freight  which  remains  at  the  shipowner's 
aih,  and  be  charged  sep«rately  lor  its  ratal>le  contribntioo ; 
Vol.  III.— 10& 


and  the  freight  so  advanced  is  not  suliject  to  deduction  for 
wages,  &Cj  this  deduction  being  made  only  from  the  freight 
at  ri^.  It  has  been  decided  that,  when  a  vessel  has  been 
originally  chartered  for  a  double  voyage,  the  whole  freight 
to  be  earned  under  the  charter-party  must  contribnte  at  its 
net  value,  after  deducting  the  wages  and  other  charges 
which  must  be  incurred  in  earning  it.  The  effect  of  this 
rule  is  to  render  the  freight  attaching  lo  the  rtitim  voyage, 
as  well  as  that  attaching  to  the  voyage  outeanfi,  liable  to 
contribute  for  average  losseB  arising  in  the  couise  of  the 
outward  passnge, —  a  result  the  equity  of  which  is  not 
always  very  apparent 


port  where  the  voyage  n  ,       , 

conformity  with  the  law  and  uia^  of  the  country  ti 
such  foreign  port  belongs,  is  binding  on  all  the  parties 
interested  as  coad venturers,  although  they  may  be  subjects 
of  this  country,  and  although  the  adjustment  may  be  mode 
on  principles  different  from  those  SBUctioned  by  the  laws  or 
usages  of^  Britain.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is,  that  the 
parties  engaging  in  the  adventure  are  held  to  assent  to 
the  known  maritime  usage  according  (o  which  general 
average  is  adjusted  on  the  arrival  of  lbs  ship  and  goods  at 
the  port  of  destination. 

The  subject  of  general  average  is  only  incidentally  con- 
nected with  that  of  marine  insurance,  being  itself  a  distinct 
branch  of  maritime  law.  But  the  subject  of  particular 
average  arises  directly  out  of  the  conlmct  of  insarance,  and 
will  Uierefore  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  iL 
(See  Inbubahce.) 

For  further  information  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
average,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  famous  work  of  M. 
Valin,  OmtMHiaire  mr  fOnfonnanee  dj  16SI,  t.  ii.  p. 
147-198,  ed.  17S0:  to  Emerigon,  liviU  da  Aentraiuxi, 
L  i.  pp.  698-674;  Amould  on  Marine  Iiumranee;  and  the 
treatises  on  Average  of  Stereos,  Benecke,  Bally,  Hopkins, 
and  Lowndes.  (J.  wi.) 

AVERNUa,  a  lake  of  Campania  in  Italy,  near  BaiiK, 
occupying  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  From  the  gloomy  horror 
of  its  surroundings,  and  the  mephiticcharacter  of  its  exhala- 
tions, it  was  regarded  by  ancient  superstition  as  an  entrance 
to  the  infernal  regions.  It  was  especially  dedicated  to 
ProBerpine,  and  an  oracle  was  maintained  oa  the  spot.  In 
214  B.C.,  Hannibal  with  his  army  visited  the  shrine,  but 
not  so  much,  according  to  Pliny,  for  purposes  of  piety,  as 
io  hope  of  surprising  the  garrison  ot  Puteoli.  By  some 
critics  the  Cimmerians  of  Homw  were  supposed  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  ef  this  locality,  and  Vi^l  in  his 
jKuuf  adopted  the  popular  opinions  in  regard  lo  it.  Orig- 
inally there  seems  to  nave  b«en  no  outlet  to  the  lake,  but 
Agrippa  opened  a  passage  to  the  Lucrine,  and  tamed  this 
"mouth  of  belt"  into  a  harbor  for  ships.  The  channel, 
however,  appears  to   have  become  obstructed  at  a  later 


■e  hardly  commenced.  The  plan 
oi  connecung  me  lane  wiia  the  Gulf  of  Baiie  was  brought 
forward  as  late  as  1S58,  but  only  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Xo^tfAvemo  is  now  greatly  frequented  by  foreign  tourisls, 
who  are  shown  what  pass  for  the  Sibyl's  Grotto,  the 
Sibvl's  Bath,  and  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  r^ons,  as 
well  as  the  tunnel  from  Cum^,  and  ruins  variously  identi- 
fied SB  belonging  to  a  temple  or  a  bathing- place. 

AVEBROE^  known  among  his  own  people  as  AbU- 
Walid  Mohammed  Ibn- Ahmed  Ibn-Mohammed  Ibm- 
BosBD,  the  kftdi,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1126,  and  died  at 
Morocco  in  1198.  His  early  life  was  occupied  in  mastering 
the  curriculum  of  theolt^y,  jurisprudence,  mathematics 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  under  the  approved  teachers  of 
the  time.  The  years  of  bis  prime  were  a  disastrous  era  for 
Mahometan  Spain,  where  almost  every  city  had  its  own 
petty  kin^,  whilst  the  Christian  princes  swept  the  land  in 
constant  inroads.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  Alinohades, 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  desert  tribes  had  awakmied, 
whibil  it  revived  religious  life  and  intensified  the  observ- 
ance of  the  holy  law  withiu  the  realm,  served  at  the  san^e 
time  to  reunite  the  forces  of  Andalusia,  and  inflicted  de- 
cisive defeats  on  the  chieb  of  the  CSirislian  North.  For 
the  last  time  before  its  final  extinction  the  Moslem  caliph- 
ate in  Spain  displayed  a  splendor  which  seemed  lo  rival 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Ommiade  court.  Oreat  mosques 
arose;  scho^  and  colleges  were  founded;  hospitals,  anit 


other  uBcfii)  and  beneficent  constructloiu.  proceeded  from 
the  public  leal  of  the  Bovereigu ;  ud  uoder  the  pMronnge 
of  two  Uber&l  rulers,  Juaof  ana  JafcOb,  acience  and  pliiloe* 
oph;  fioorished  apace.  It  was  Ibu-ToftuI  (Abubftoer),  the 
pliiloao^c  vjiier  of  Jvsat,  who  intradui^  AveiroeB  to 
'iiat  pnnce,  and  AveDioar  (Ibn-Zohr),  the  grealeat  of 
Unstem  phvBiciaDB,  was  his  friend.  Averroes,  who  wa« 
vereed  in  the  Malekilc  Hyulem  of  law,  was  made  kldi  of 
Beville  (1169),  and  in  eimilar  appoiQUuents  the  next 
twenty-fire  yeaie  of  his  life  were  pakaed.  We  find  him  at 
diSerent  periods  in  Seville,  Confora,  and  Mmocco,  prob- 
ablj  following  the  coort  of  Jnauf  Almansur,  who  took 
pleasure  in  engaKing  him  in  diecosuooa  on  the  theories  of 
philoeophy  and  their  be&ringa  on  the  futh  of  latam.  Bnt 
science  and  &ee  thought  then,  as  uow,  in  Islun,  depended 
almost  solelj  on  the  taslea  of  the  wealthj  and  the  uvor  of 
the  monarch.  The  ignomat  fiuuiticismof  the  multitude 
viewed  speculMiTe  studies  with  deep  dislike  aud  diatruM, 
•od  deemed  anj  one  'a  Zeodik  (infidel)  who  did  not  rest 
content  with  the  natantl  sdence  of  the  Koran.  These  smoul- 
dering lialreds  burst  into  open  flame  aboat  the  jeso*  1195. 
WheUier,  as  one  stoiy  nHi,l>e  had  biled  in  oonreraation 
and  in  his  writings  to  pay  the  customary  deference  to  the 
emir,  or  a  oouit  intrigue  had  changed  Uie  policy  of  the 
moment,  at  any  rat«  Averroee  was  accused  of  heretical 
opinions  and  pursnitL  stripped  of  his  honors,  sjid  banished 
to  a  place  near  Cordova,  where  hia  actions  wen  closely 
watched.  Talea  have  been  told  of  the  insult*  tie  had  to 
suffer  hom  a  bigoted  pcmulace.  At  the  same  time  dbrls 
wen  nude  to  stAmp  out  al)  liberal  culture  in  Andaluria,  ao 
br  aa  it  went  beyond  tiie  little  medicine,  arithmetic^  and 
astronomy  required  for  practical  liie.  But  the  storm  soon 
paned,  when  the  transient  passion  of  the  people  had  been 
satisfied,  and  Averroes  for  a  brief  period  survived  liis  res- 
toration to  honor.  He  died  in  the  year  before  his  patron 
Almansur,  with  whom  (in  1199)  the  political  power  of  the 
Uofllems  c*me  to  an  end,  as  did  the  culture  of  Liberal 
sdenoe  with  Averroes.    The  philosopher  le(t  several  aons, 


theory  of  the  intellect.  The  personal  character  of  Av«rroea 
is  known  to  us  only  in  a  general  way,  and  as  ve  can  gUher 
it  &om  hia  writings.  His  olettr,  eihaustivej  and  di^ified 
a^le  of  treatment  evidences  the  rectitude  and  nobultf  of 
the  man.  In  the  bjslories  of  his  own  nation  he  has  little 
place:  the  renown  which  spread  in  his  lifetime  to  the  East 
ceased  with  his  death,  and  he  leil  no  achooL  Yet  boax  a 
note  in  a  manuscript,  we  know  that  he  had  intalligent 
readers  in  Bpain  more  than  a  century  alterwkrda.  His 
historic  ^me  came  £rom  the  Christian  Schoolmen,  whom 
lie  almost  inili»ted  into  the  system  of  Aristotle,  end  who, 
but  vsfpelf  discerning  the  expositors  who  preceded,  ad- 
mired  m  hu  commentaries  the  accumulated  results  of  two 
centuries  of  lahoia. 

For  Aristotle  the  reverenoe  of  Averroes  was  unbounded, 
and  to  expound  him  was  his  choaeu  task.  The  uncritiod 
receptivity  of  his  age,  the  defects  of  the  Arabic  versiaas, 
the  emphauc  theism  of  his  creed,  aud  the  rationalizing 
mntJdem  of  some  Oriental  thought,  may  have  sometiniee 
led  him  asira;^!  "^d  given  prominence  to  the  less  obvious 
features  of  Ariatolaliaiiiam.  But  in  his  conception  of  the 
relation  between  philosophy  and  reli^on,  Averroes  had  a 
light  which  the  Latins  were  without.  The  science,  falsely 
so  called,  of  the  several  theological  schools,  their  groundless 
distinotions  and  sophistical  demonstrations,  he  regarded  as 
the  great  source  of  heresy  and  skepticism.  The  alli^rical 
interpretations  and  metaphysics  which  hod  been  imported 
into  rel^on  had  taken  men's  minds  away  from  the  plain 
aeiMe  of  the  Koran,  and  destroyed  the  force  of  those  appeals 
which  had  been  spoken  to  the  hearts  and  uuderatanoin^ 
of  oar  common  humanitv,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the  "people 
of  demonstration."  God  had  declared  a  truth  meet  for  all 
men,  which  needed  no  intellectual  saperiorilv  to  under- 
stand, in  a  ton^e  which  each  human  soul  could  apprehend 
■ccoraing  U)  Its  powers  and  ieeUngs.  Accordingly,  the 
expoaitara  of  religious  metapbvsics,  AlgazaLi  included,  are 
the  wieniiee  of  trtie  religion,  because  they  make  it  a  mere 
matter  of  syllogism.  Averroee  maintaJTw  that  a  return 
must  be  made  to  the  words  and  teaching  of  the  prophet ; 
that  sdenoe  must  not  expend  itself  in  dogmatising  on  the 
metaphysical  consegnenoea  of  fragments  of  doctrine  for 
popular  scoeptBDce,liut  must  proo^  to  reflect  upon  and 
examine  the  existing  things  of  the  world.    Averroe^  al 


the  same  dme,  condemna  the  attempts  of  those  who  trisd 
to  ^ve  demonstrative  science  where  the  mind  wss  not 
ijafwhle  of  more  than  rhetoric:  they  harm  religion  by  theii 


In  this  spirit  Averroes  does  not  allow  the  haded  needs 
f  theological  reasoning  to  interfere 
totle,  whom  he  simply  interprets  a 
points  by  which  he  told  on  Europe  were  all  implidt  in 
Aristotie,  but  Averroes  set  in  retier  what  the  origui^  had 
left  obscure,  and  emphnslied  thin^  wliich  the  Cfaristisa 
theolonan  passed  by  or  misconceived.  Thus  Averroes 
had  a  double  effect.  He  was  the  great  interpreter  of  Aris- 
totie to  the  later  Schoolmen,  worthy  of  a  place,  according 
to  Dante,  beside  the  glorious  sages  of  the  heathen  worli£ 
On  the  other  hand,  he  came  to  represent  those  aspeds  of 
Peripateticism  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christendom; 
and  the  deeply-religious  Moslem  gave  his  name  to  ths 
anti-sacerdotaJ  party,  to  the  materialists,  skeptics  and 
atheists,  who  dmed  ot  undermined  the  dominant  bclieb 
of  the  chnrch. 

On  diree  points  Averroes,  like  other  Moslem  thinkers, 
came  specislly  into  relation,  real  or  supposed,  with  the  re- 
ligious creed,  vis.,  the  creatitm  of  the  world,  the  divins 
knowledge  of  particular  things,  and  the  future  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  But  the  collision  was  rather  with  the  laboied 
ratiooinations  by  which  the  Asharite  and  Motaielite  tfaeo- 
]agi»iia  aimed  at  ratiooalizing  dogma  than  with  the  doo- 
tnne  of  religion  in  its  simplicily.  True  philosophy  is  the 
fbtter  mater  of  religion,  but  is  the  critic  of  sdtolaOio  subtle- 
tiea.  In  regard  to  the  seouid  diaige,  Averroes  himself  i^ 
marks  that  philosophy  only  protests  against  Fedudng  the 
divine  to  the  level  of  the  created  mind.  But  the  ital 
I  in  his  resolute  prosecution  of 
matters  of  this  world,  and  in 
his  recognition  that  religion  is  not  a  branch  of  knowledge 
to  be  reduced  to  propositions  and  systems  of  dogma,  hot  a 
personal  and  inward  power,  an  lodiridusl  truth  which 
stands  distinct  from,  but  not  contradictory  to,  the  nnivci- 
salities  of  scientific  law.  In  hia  science  he  followed  tbs 
Greeks,  and  to  the  Schoolmen  he  and  hb  oompatiiols 
r^htiy  seemed  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world.  Hs 
maintained  alike  the  claim  of  demonstrstive  science  with 
its  generalities  for  [he  few  who  could  live  in  that  ethereal 
world,  and  the  cloiip  of  religion  for  all, — the  oommon  lift 
of  each  soul  as  an  individual  and  peieonal  CMiscuonsneH. 
But  theotc^,  or  the  mixture  of  the  twt^  he  regarded  as  a 
source  of  evil  to  both — fostering  the  vain  belief  in  a  hos- 
tility of  phitoeopbera  to  religion,  and  meanwhile  cMropt- 
ing  religion  by  a  pBeudo-scieno&  A  stand-point  like  this 
was  tiie  very  antithesis  of  scbolssticism ;  it  was  the  antici- 
pation of  an  adequate  view  which  modem  speculation  hai 
seldom  exhibited. 

The  latent  nominalism  of  Aristotie  only  came  gimduaUy 
to  be  emphaaiied  through  the  prominence  which  Chris- 
tianity gave  to  the  individual  liie,  and,  apart  from  paming 
noticee  aa  in  Abelard,  first  found  clear  enundation  in  the 
school  of  Duns  ^tus.  The  Arabians,  on  the  contrary, 
emphasiied  the  idealist  aspect  which  had  been  adopted 
and  promoted  by  the  Heo-Platonisc  commentators.  Haiosi 
to  Averroes  the  eternity  of  the  world  finds  lis  true  expres- 
sion in  the  eternity  of  Ood.  The  oeaselew  movement  of 
growth  and  change,  which  presents  matter  in  form  after 
form  as  a  contiyual  search  after  a  finality  which  in  time 
and  movement  is  not,  and  cannot  l>e  reached,  represenU 
only  the  sspect  the  world  shows  to  the  physicist  and  to 
the  senses.  In  the  eye  of  reason  the  full  fruition  of  this 
desired  finality  is  already  and  always  attained ;  the  adual- 
isation,  invisible  to  the  eeosee,  is  achieved  now  and  ever, 
and  is  thus  beyond  the  dement  of  time.  This  transcendent 
or  abstract  being  it  that  which  the  world  of  nature  is  al- 
wa^  seating.  He  is  thought  or  intellect,  the  actuality,  o( 
which  movement  is  but  the  fragmentary  attainment  in  suc- 
cessive instanla  of  time.  Buch  a  mind  is  not  in  the  tiieolog- 
ical  aense  a  creator,  yet  the  onward  movement  is  not  the 
same  as  what  some  modem  thinkers  seem  to  mean  by  d» 
vdopment    For  the  perfect  and  lUjeolnte,  ti 


lut^  and  does  not  wait  upon  them  for  its  achievemviL 
G^  is  the  unchanging  sasence  of  the  movemMkt,  and 
therefore  its  eternal  cause. 
A  sj^edal  application  of  this  relatimi  between  the  prioi 


poftd,  ind  th«  imperfect,  which  it  influences,  it  toaai  in 
ths  doctrine  of  the  oonnection  of  the  ahstrut  {transcendent) 
btellect  with  man.    This  transcendent  mind  is  BOmetimes 


beTDod  the  lublunBiy,  and  in  genenl  looked  apon  the 
ceWisl  ortM  M  livine  and  intelligent.  Such  an  inleilect, 
Btmed  Mtire  or  proauctive,  as  being  the  author  of  the 
deretofment  of  reason  in  man,  is  the  permanent,  eternnt 
ibodgfat,  which  is  the  tmth  of  the  cosmic  and  phywcaJ 
noremcnt.  It  is  in  man  that  the  plijaicsl  or  sensible 
autu  most  evictentlj  into  the  metapnjgical  and  rational. 
HninuHt^r  ii  the  chosen  vessel  in  which  the  light  of  the 
ialeUect  is  rereaJed ;  and  so  long  as  mankind  lasts  there 
nasi  o'w'y*  be  some  individuttlt  destined  to  receive  this 
IJghL  "There  must  of  necessitv  alwaTS  be  soma  phil- 
oaopber  in  the  not  of  man."  What  seems  from  the  mate- 
risl  point  of  view  to  lie  the  acquisition  of  leamiua;,  studj, 
sod  anion]  life,  is  from  the  hif^her  point  of  view  the  man- 
jfaWatJon  of  the  tnuMomdent  intellect  in  the  individual. 
The  prmtvtion  of  die  heart  and  (acuities  gives  rise  to  a 
miss  M  grades  between  the  original  preilisposition  and 
Ike  fbU  toquidtion  of  actonl  intellect.  Theae  grades  in 
Ike  main  reoemble  thoM  givra  W  Aricenna.  But  bejond 
IhMc^  ATenoes  claims  as  the  lushest  blin  of  the  sonl  a 
vkai  in  this  lite  with  the  actual  intellei^  The  intellect, 
Ibcnfore,  is  one  and  continuous  in  all  iudividnala,  who 
diSkr  only  in  the  d^jee  which  their  illumination  has  at* 
bined.  Such  wu  Ihe  Averroist  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
Inielisct — the  eternal  and  nniversal  nature  of  true  intel- 
Isctnal  life;  By  his  interpretera  it  was  transformed  into 
•s  thsoTj  of  one  soul  common  to  alt  mankind,  and  when 
ikns  ownipted  conflicted  not  unreasonablv  with  the  doc- 
briiHB  of  a  (iitare  life,  common  to  Islam  and  Christendom. 
AtVToes,  rgeded  by  his  Moelem  eounlrymen,  found  a 
hearing  among  the  Jews,  to  whom  Haimonides  had  shown 
the  free  paths  of  Oce^  apecalation.  In  the  cities  of  Lan- 
foedac  and  Provtoce,  to  which  thej  had  been  driven  by 
^Mukh  bnaticism,  the  Jews  no  longer  used  the  learned 
Arsbic^  aad  tnusl^ona  of  the  works  of  Averroea  became 
nscenaiy.  His  writings  became  tlie  text-book  of  Levi  ben 
Goaon  at  Pervigata,  and  of  Moses  of  Narbonne.  Mean- 
wliil^  bcfcre  1250,  Averroes  became  acMssible  to  the  Latin 
Schoolmco  by  means  of  veisiona,  accredited  by  the  names 
of  ICefaael  Scot  and  othen.  William  of  Aaveigne  is  the 
tilt  Sdioolman  who  cntidses  the  doctrines  of  Avuroes, 
not,  however,  by  name.  Albertos  Hagnos  and  8L  Thomas 
devote  roecial  trefttises  to  an  examination  of  the  Averroist 
Ikeof^  of  the  unity  of  intellect,  which  the^  labor  to  con- 
ftila  in  Older  to  establish  the  orthodoxy  of  Aristotle. 
But  as  early  as  JE^idins  Komanus  (1247-1310),  Averrwe 
ktd  been  stamped  as  the  patron  of  indlfierence  to  Iheo- 
kigical  dosmaa,  and  credited  with  the  emancipation  which 
vn  eqnalij  due  to  wider  experience  and  the  lesons  of  the 
OoMOei.  There  had  ntiver  been  an  absence  of  prolcEt 
■gunst  the  bierarefaioal  doctrine.  Berengar  had  struggled 
in  that  inlenst,  and  with  Abelard,  in  Uie  12tb  century, 
Ike  revolt  against  antbority  in  belief  grew  loud.  The 
dialogue^  between  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  and  a  philoeophi 


KTclaliiMia.  Nmilisla  and  nataralists,  who  deified  log^ 
and  idepoe  at  the  expense  of  &itli,  were  not  unknown  at 
V*tTM  in  the  days  of  Ji^n  of  Salisbiuy.  In  such  a  critical 
pneratioa  the  words  of  Averroism  found  willing  ears, 
■nd  pupils  who  outrsn  their  teacher.  PbtIb  became  the 
centre  of  a  skeptical  society,  which  the  decrees  of  bbhops 
and  DooDcila,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orthodox  doctors 
and  knigbt-enants  of  Catholicism,  were  powerless  to  ex- 
tingoiah.  At  Oxford  Averroes  told  more  aa  the  great 
eommentalor.  In  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon  he  had  beraime 
an  aotbority.     Bacon,  pladng  him  beside  Aristotle  and 

-_i a,  reoonunends  the  study  of  Arabic  as  the  only  way 

g  the  knowle^e  which  bad  versions  made  almost 

;  and  Ihe  student  of  the  present  day  might  echo 

III*  rhui^.     In  Ihins  Bcotns,  Averroes  and  Aristotle  are 

the  Dn«qii*Ued  masters  of  the  science  of  proof: 


.  .  H  distinctly  the  separation  between  Cadiolic  and 
philosophicad  truth,  whidi  became  the  watchword  of  Aver- 
ruan.  By  the  14th  century  Avetroiam  was  the  common 
InvBi  oif  pUloMpby ;  John  Baconthorpe  is  the  chief  of 
Aven^rta,  and  Walter  Burley  has  similar  tendencies. 
Meanwhile  Averroism  had,  in  the  Sf  a  of  the  greftt 
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Dominican  school,  come  to  be  r^arded  aa  the  arch-enera; 
of  the  truth.  When  Frederick  II.  consulted  a  Moaiem 
(ree-thinker  on  the  myiteries  of  the  faith,  when  the  phrase 
or  legend  of  the  "Thre4  Impostors"  presented  in  lis  most 
offensive  form  the  scientific  surve;  of  the  three  laws  of 
Mosce,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  and  when  the  cbaracteristiO 
doctrines  of  Averroes  were  misuadeistood,  it  soon  followed 
(hat  his  name  became  the  badge  of  ihe  scoQer  and  the 
skeptic  What  had  begun  with  the  subtle  disputes  of  the 
universities  of  Paris,  went  on  to  the  materialist  teachers  in 
the  medical  schools  and  the  skeptical  men  of  the  world  in 
the  cities  of  Northern  Italy.  The  patricians  of  Venice  and 
the  lecturers  of  Padua  made  Averroism  synonymous  with 
doubt  and  criti<^m  in  theol<^,  and  with  sarcasm  againsi 
the  hierarchy.  Petrarch,  vexed  by  the  arrogance  and  ovei^ 
refinements  of  their  argumenta^on,  and  by  the  barbarism 
of  their  wolds,  refuses  to  believe  that  any  good  thing  csn 
come  out  of  Arabia,  and  speaks  of  Averroes  aa  a  mad  dog 
barking  against  the  church.  In  works  of  contemporary 
art  Averroes  is  at  one  time  the  comrade  of  Mahomet  and 
Antichrist  ■  at  another  he  lies  with  Arius  and  Babellins, 
vanqaished  by  the  lance  of  St  Thomas. 

It  was  in  the  universities  of  North  Italy  that  Avenokn 
Anally  settled,  and  there  for  three  centnries  it  continued  aa 
a  stronghold  of  Scholasticism  to  resist  the  eObrts  of  revived 
antiquity  and  of  advancing  science.  Padua  became  the 
seat  of  Averroist  Aristotellanism ;  and,  when  Padua  was 
oonquered  by  Venice  in  1405,  the  printers  of  the  republic 
tpr^  abroad  the  teaching  of  the  profeesors  in  the  univer- 
sity. As  early  as  1300,  at  Padua,  Petros  Aponensis,  a  nota- 
ble expositor  of  medical  theories,  had  betrayed  a  heterodoxy 
in  faith ;  and  John  of  Jandtm,  (me  of  the  pamphleteen 
on  the  sida  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  was  a  keen  follower  of 
Averroes,  whom  be  styles  a  "perfect  and  most  glorious 
pliysicisL"  Urbanus  of  Bologna,  Paul  of  Venice  (d. 
1428),  and  C^etanus  de  Thienu  (1387-1466),  established 
by  thdr  lectures  and  their  discuBions  the  authority  of 
Averroes ;  and  a  long  list  of  manuscripts  rests  in  Ihe 
libraries  of  Lombardy  to  witness  the  diligenoe  of  these 
writera  and  their  successors.  Even  a  lady  of  Venice,  Oas- 
sandra  Fedele,  in  1480,  gained  her  laurels  in  defence  of 
Averroist  theses. 

With  Pomponatios,  in  1495,  a  brilliant  epoch  began  fbr 
the  school  of  Padua.  Questions  of  permanent  and  presMit 
interest  took  the  place  of  outworn  scholastic  problems. 
The  disputants  ranged  themselves  under  the  rival  commen- 
tators, Alexander  and  Averroes;  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  became  the  battle-ground  of  the  two  parties. 
Pomponatiua  defended  the  Alexaodrist  doctrine  of  the 
ntter  mortality  of  the  soul,  whilst  Augustinus  Niphns,  the 
Averroist,  was  enlnisled  by  I.eo  X.  wiUi  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  parlies  seemed  to  have 
changed  when  Averroism  thus  took  the  side  of  the  church,' 
but  tha  change  was  probably  due  to  compulsion,  Niphm 
had  edited  the  worka  of  Averroea  (1495-7)  ;_b(it  his  ex- 

Ereesions  gave  oflence  to  the  dominant  theologians,  and  he 
ad  to  save  himself  by  distinguishing  his  personal  faith 
from  hig  editorial  capacity.  Achillini,  the  persistent  phil- 
osophical  adversorv  of  Pomponatins  both  at  Padua  and 
subeequently  at  Bologna,  attempted,  along  with  other  mod- 
erate oat  not  brilliaat  Aveiroists,  to  accommodate  their 
Ehiloeophical  theory  with  the  requirementa  of  Catholicism. 
t  was  tnis  comparatively  mild  Averroism,  reduced  to  the 
merely  explanatory  activity  of  a  commentator,  which  con- 
tinneo  to  be  the  cmdal  dc^^ma  at  Padua  during  the  IGtb 
cenluiy.  Its  typical  representative  is  Marc-Antonio  Zimam 
(d.  1552),  the  aaihor  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  tenets 
of  Averroea  and  those  of  Aristotle. 

Meanwhile,  in  1497,  Aristotle  was  for  the  firat  time 
expounded  in  Qreek  at  Padua.  Plato  had  long  been  (he 
favorite  study  at  Florence ;  and  Humanists,  like  Erasmus, 
LudovicuE  Vives,  and  Nizoliua,  enamored  of  the  popular 
philosophy  of  Cicero  and  Quinlilian.  poured  out  the  vials 
of  their  contempt  on  scholastic  barbariam  with  its  "im- 
pious and  Ihrice-accmsed  Averroce."  The  editors  of  Aver- 
roea complain  that  the  popular  (asle  had  forsaken  them  fbl 
the  GreeE.  Nevertheless,  while  Fallopios,  Vesaiius,  and 
Oalileo  were  claiming  attention  to  their  discoveries,  tht 
Professors  Zabarellaj  Ficcobmini,  Pendasio,  and  Cremonini 
continued  the  traditions  of  Averroism,  not  without  changes 
and  additions.  Cremonini,  the  laat  of  them,  died  in  1631, 
afler  lecturing  twelve,  vears  at  Ferrara,  and  for^  at  Padua. 
The  legend  which  tells  that  he  laid  aside  his  telescope 
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rattier  Uiau  see  Jnpiter't  moons,  irhlch  Qalileo  had  dis- 
eoTered,  is  ft  parable  of  the  hll  of  s«JioIastic  ATerroiem. 
Heduevaliam,  with  iu  miaconatructioQ  of  Averroea,  perished 
becwue  it  would  not  eee  that  the  iDterpretalioD  of  the  past 
call*  for  the  ripest  kQowledge  of  all  diacoveriea  in  the 


Tha  litnrnrr  v 


if  ATtrroea  inalads  treat! 


Jurijpo 
I  pbitOHJph;.  I 
time  pabliihed  i 


i  inteltec 


IS&g,  B  work  of  ATernu  waa  for  tbe  lln 

&rabis  b;  the  BaTariu  AoadBm;,  and  a 

tppaared  In  ISTS  b;  the  editor,  J.  Miiller. 

Iitfsd  Pkilonphy  and  Thtology,  and,  wilb 

Qennao  TeniDo  of  the  euaj  on  the  oorguii 

■rilh  man,  ll  the  flrat  tranalation  which  enaoiei  ine  noa-Dcmiii 

icbolir  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  ATermel.     The  Lali 

traDilationa  of  mOBt  of  hia  worka  are  barbaroua  and  obaonr. 
part  of  bii  writinga,  partioalarlj  on  JariipnideDae  an 
n;,  ai  well  aa  eaaaji  on  ipecial  logioal  aabjeata,  prolegt 
1  ptailoaopbT,  eriliclima  on  Arioeona  and  Alfarabiui 

' ipt  In  the  Sioarial  and  other  libra---      *■- 

iia  medical  w--'--  ' — '-■ '-  '••-  "-' 


Agi 


Latla  adiUona  of  hia  medical  worka  innlnd*  the  Colligtt  (i.  *., 
KaIU:r;at,  or  aammar;),  a  rtntint  of  medical  acience,  and  a 
oommentary  on  Avioeana'a  poem  on  medicine;  bnt  Jumva, 
Id  medioal  renown,  alwaya  atood  fkr  inrerior  to  Arlcenna.  Tb* 
Latin  aditiona  of  hia  philoaaphioal  worka  comprlaa  the  Ovm- 
■miariu  on  Ariilotle,  tha  Diihruttio  Jhtiruciioiiii  (agaiaat  AU 
faiali),  the  0*  AiAttxaiia  Orti'i,  and  a  double  treatinJ)>  ilni- 
mn  Btatiiudint.  Tbe  Commentariei  at  ATerroea  fWl  nadar 
thraa  lieada ; — tbe  larger  commentariaa,  In  wbioh  a  paragraph 
la  qnotad  at  large,  and  Ita  olauaea  eipouodad  one  b;  ooai  tJie 
nedinm  canunantarieB,  which  cit«  onl;  the  first  wordi  of  a  aeo- 
tton ;  and  the  paruhrasei  or  analjaea,  treatiaea  on  tha  anbjeota 
of  the  Ariatolelian  booki.  The  larger  commentary'  waa  an  tn- 
noTaUon  of  ATcrroea ;  for  Arioeona.  copied  bj  Albertna  Hag- 
BOB,gare  nndar  tbe  mbrica  fDraiahed  bjAriitotle  worka  la  which, 
thongh  tha  matariala  were  bomwed,  th»  groaplng  waa  hia  own. 
Tha  great  oommentariea  exlat  oa]j  for  tbe  Potltrior  Anafrliei, 
PAynet,  Di  Colo,  Be  Anima,  and  JfiMplytiei.  On  the  HuKry 
•/AntRoia  no  eommentarx  at  all  eiiata,  and  FlaWa  Jtanmblie 
ll  mbatitnted  for  the  then  inaoceaaible  PolUiei.  Tha  Latin  edi- 
tlonl  of  theae  worka  between  ItSD  and  ISSO  anmber  abont  100. 
The  first  appeared  at  Padua,  IITZ ;  aboat  fiftj  were  pnbllthed 
at  Vanioa,  the  beat  known  being  that  bj  the  Juntaa  (l&SX-TJ, 
in  tan  Tolumee  folio. 

See  Kenan,  AetrriMt  «1  FAnnr^imt!  Uank,  Uitanaa,  413- 
45S;  HUDer'a  Qermui  tranalatlon,  Pkilamphit  nd  Tktologit, 
MHnohan,  187S;  BtHckl,  Pkik  d.  Miuilalur,,  11.  67-124;  Arer- 
roaa  (Vater  nnd  Bobn),  Dmi  Abhandt.  Ubw  d.  ConfmcUnn  d. 
•ToraMs  hleUtcU  m'l  if.  Mnttkoi,  tranalaled  into  arnnao 
from  the  Arabia  Teraion  of  Bam.  Ibn-Tibbon,  bj  Qr.  J.  Henii, 
Berlin,  ISBB.  (w.  w.) 

AVEBSA,  a  town  of  Ital^,  proriuce  of  Terra  di  LsToro, 
litoated  in  a  besotlful  plain  covered  with  oraoge-Kiwee 
•nd  Tineyards,  about  midwaj  between  Naples  and  Capua. 
It  b  the  seat  of  a  wealthj  biuiopric,  and  its  foundling  hos- 
pital and  lunatic  asjlom,  tha  latter  fuunded  bj  Mural,  are 
lexj  celebrated.  Avena  owed  its  origin  to  the  Normans, 
and  dates  from  1030,  the  people  of  the  andeot  uily  of 
Atella  being  transported  thither.     Population,  21,176. 

AVE8NE8,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Qreater  Helpe. 
It  is  generallj  well  built,  and  is  fortified  on  Vauban's  sys- 
tem. Ita  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  surmounted 
bj  a  tower  330  feet  high,  which  is  raised  on  four  columns, 
vid  has  a  fine  chime.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and 
baa  a  tribanal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  an  apicultural  so- 
doty,  and  a  communal  coUege.  The  principal  manufao- 
tnres  are  hosiery,  coarse  serge,  and  soap'  ibere  are  also 
breweries,  tanneries,  salt-refliierics,  and  brick  and  marble 
works.  A  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  ei- 
ploeion  of  a  powder- roagaiine  during  the  siege  by  (he  Prus- 
,  sians  In  July,  1615,  but  was  soon  aftenrarda  rebuilL  Pop- 
ulation, 3737. 

AVEYRON,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  N.  bv  Canbd,  E.  by  Loxire,  8.  by  H^rault  and  Tant, 
and  W.  by  Tarn  e(-Garonne  and  Lot,  containing  an  area 
«f  3429  B(]uare  miln.  It  correepoads  to  a  luge  portion 
of  the  Bocient  district  of  Bouergue  in  QAiienne^  which  foi^ 
merly  gave  its  name  to  a  family  of  counts.  Its  earliest 
inhabitants  known  to  us  were  the  Butheoi,  whose  capital 
was  Bcgodunum,  identified  with  the  modem  Rodei.  Tha 
department  is  rich  in  prehistoric  an^quities,  such  as  the 
dolmens  at  Taurines,  LAumifins,  Graiih&  &&  (see  paper 
bv  M.  £.  Cartailhac  in  Norwich  vol  of  Jntsrnnl.  Omg,  of 
PrtkuL  Arch.,  1838).  A  large  portion  of  Aveyron  is  occu- 
pied by  offihoois  of  tf;e  Cevenneo,  the  highest  aummit  be- 


ing Cham-de-la-Bocbe,  43G0  feet  abors  the  level  of  the  sea. 
About  half  the  ai«a  is  under  cnltivaticMi,  neatly  oas-fbnrlh 
is  heath,  one-tenth  woods  and  forests,  and  raiheMnore  than 
an  eighth  part  meadow  land.  Vineyards  occupy  about  one- 
twelUi  part  of  the  cultirated  land.  The  department  hw 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  sine,  alum,  and  anti- 
mony, and  extensive  coal-fidds  of  ^rcat  value.  Bather 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pniBuits  of  one  kind  or  another, — mainly  ia 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ;  and  there  are  man- 
ufaclures  of  paper,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  silk,  and 
leather,  to  which  waler-power  is  ektlfoUy  applied.  Avey- 
roa  exports  chestnuts,  almonds,  hemp,  wool,  wax,  thefamooi 
Koquefort  cheese,  timber,  aod  cattle.  Among  the  numer- 
ous men  of  marie  belonging  to  the  department  may  be  men- 
tioned Jean  de  la  Valette,  the  defender  of  Malta,  Baynal, 
Bonald^  and  Louis  Blanc  The  capital  is  Bodez,  and  iha 
arroodiBsements  are  Bodes,  Eapalion,  Milhau,  Saint-ASK- 
C|ae,  and  Villefranche.  Population  in  1872,  40^474.  For 
investigations  into  the  races  represenied  in  the  aepartm«nt 
see  BvUttini  de  la  Soc.  d^AnUtrop.  vol.  iv. 

AVEZZANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Abnmo  Ulteriore  II., 
containing  a  castle,  which  was  built  in  149S  by  Viq^io 
Orsini,  afterwards  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Colonuas, 
and  ia  now  in  the  poasesaiou  of  the  Barberinis.  PopuUiloa 
about  5900,     Long.  13"  32'  E,,  lal.  41'*  68'  N. 

AVICEBBON.    Tbe  writer  refen«d  to  by  tbe  Sdiolai 

tics  of  the  t3th  century  under  this  name  was  suppcaed  by 

Arabian  philoaopher,  and  1 


this  is  ai 

this  author,  about  whom  so  little  was  known,  is  identical 
with  Saiomcn  ben  Qebirol,  a  Jewish  wrilej,  several  of 
whose  religious  poems  are  still  celebrated  among  the  Jews. 
Pew  details  are  known  regarding  the  life  of  OebiroL  He 
was  bom  at  Malaga,  and  received  his  education  at  Saia- 
gossa,  where,  in  IHS,  he  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  moralt 
which  has  been  sevetij  times  reprinted.  His  death  ia  taia 
te  have  taken  place  in  1070  at  Valencia.  Among  the  Jem 
he  is  known  only  tlirou^  bis  poems,  and,witb  a  few  tmiin- 
portant  eKceptiona,  no  Jewish  writer  refera  to  bis  philoso- 
phical speculations.  The  Christian  Schoolmen,  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  became  aoquaiuted  with  Gnn- 
disalvi's  lAtin  transladon  of  a  work  railed  foiu  Vila  or 
SapierUuB,  which  exercised  a  powerliii  iufluenoe  on  their 
metaphysical  discussions.  The  author  was  called  by  them 
Avicebron,  or  AvicembrOD,  or  Avencebrol,  and  nothing 
was  known  regarding  liim  till  M.  Munk  discovered  a  Ed- 
brew  abridgment,  by  Ibn  Falaqii^ra,  of  Rabbi  S.  ben  tie- 
birol's  treatise  od  the  source  of  life.  He  readily  identi- 
fied this  with  the  work  of  the  unknown  Avlcebron,  snd 
the  discovery  of  two  Latin  MiSS.  of  the  .fbai  has  placed 
the  idenliGcalion  l>eyond  doulit.    The  eitrada  of  Fals^juAra 

S've  a  fair  idea  of  the  work,  and  enable  as  to  andentand 
B  peculiar  influence  it  exercised.  Tha  objeclB  of  meta- 
physics according  to  it  are  three  in  number,  the  knowledM 
of  matter  and  form,  of  the  divine  will  or  creatlTe  word, 
aod  of  the  supreme  unity  of  God.  God,  aa  infinite,  csaoot 
be  known  by  intelUgcncs  which  is  finite,  fbr  all  knowledge 
involves  comprehension,  or  requires  that  the  known  be  ooo- 
tainrd  in  the  knowing.  God  Works  through  the  divine 
will,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  supreme  onity  and 
the  world.  All  thin^  in  the  world  poesees  both  matter 
and  form;  all  the  vanons  species  of  matter  are  but  varia- 
IJons  of  one  uutvetaai  matter;  and  similarly  all  forms  an 
contained  in  one  universal  form.  This  unity  of  matter 
applies  to  the  soul  and  mind  as  well  as  to  material  things, 
and  it  is  against  this  proposition  that  the  orthodox  School- 
men, as  Albertus  and  Xhomia,  prindpally  aigne.  The 
matter  and  form  in  the  aDiTeise  is  disposed  In  sncoeasiva 
stages.  Mid  rising  aiwre  the  lowest  grade  or  corporal  matter 
there  are  certain  intermedials  suutancea  nnitlng  it  with 
the  divine  vriil,  without  which  there  is  no  motion.  ThcM 
intermediate  snbstancea,  taken  in  order,  are — the  aoivenal 
intellect,  the  rational  soul,  the  vital  soul,  the  vegeta^va 
soul,  and  nature,  or  the  prindple  of  motion  in  material 
things.  Activity  is  transmitted  Rom  the  divine  will  Ibrourii 
these  stages,  each  of  which  causes  the  one  next  bdow  ile^f 
to  psss  from  poteaUality  into  actuality,  Th«  materials  of 
Avicebron's  philosophy  are  due  mainly  to  the  Alexan- 
drian apeculadona  concealed  in  the  pseudo-Arisloteliao 
Thtolog}!.  The  poaitioa  of  the  divine  will,  somewhat  enig- 
maiical  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  pn^ably  a  con- 


ji  Jewish  oitltodozjr.    For  m  full  scconnt  al  idl 

llut  is  kaown  regarding  Avioebnu's  life  and  phitosopW, 
>ilh  truMluioD  ot  Falaqu^'a  extractB,  see  Munk'a  JHiS- 
imga  it  FkiL  June  «t  Arabe,  pp.  1-306 ;  for  his  poems 
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.mCENNA  (in  Arabic,  AbH  Ali  el-HoBein  Ibu-Abdal- 
Ui  Ibn-Shia}  vh  bom  abont  the  ^ear  SSO  A.D.  at  A&hena, 
OM  of  Ihe  mtaj  hamlels  in  the  diBtrid  of  Bokhara.  His 
mother  ma  a  native  of  the  place;  his  father,  a  Persian 
fmn  Balkh,  filled  the  pest  of  tas-oollector  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Harmaitin,  onder  Ndh  ibn  Manstr,  the 
Euunide  emir  of  Bokhara.  Oo  the  birth  of  Avicenna's 
jBODgez  brother  the  family  mwrated  to  the  capital,  then 
cut  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  &mous 
for  a  culture  which  was  older  than  its  conquest  bj  the 
Baraoeos.  Avicenna  was  put  in  charge  of  a  tutor,  and  his 
pitcod^  soon  made  him  the  marvel  of  his  neighoors, — as 
1  boT  of  ten  who  knew  bj  rote  the  Koran  and  much 
Arabic  poetry  besides.  From  a  greengrocer  he  lenmt 
■riliunettc J  and  higher  branches  were  begun  under  one  of 
thcoe  wandering  scholacs,  who  gained  a  livelihood  hj  cures 
for  the  sick  and  lessons  lor  the  yonng.  Under  him 
ATiccDoa  read  the  A^ege  of  Porpbjry,  and  the  first  prop- 
<wti(»s  of  Euclid.  But  the  pupil  soon  found  his  teacher 
la  be  but  a  charlatan,  and  betook  btmself,  aided  b?  com- 
inentaHes,  to  master  logic,  geometrj,  and  the  Almaf^est. 
Before  he  was  sixteen  he  not  merely  knew  medical  theory, 
bot  by  graluitoua  attendance  on  the  sick  had,  according  to 
bit  own  account,  discovered  new  methods  of  treatmenL 
For  Ihe  next  year  and  a  half  he  worked  at  the  higher 
pbiloaophj,  in  which  he  encountered  greater  obstacles.  In 
•Dcb  momenta  of  baffled  inquiry  be  would  leave  hii  hooka, 
perform  the  requisite  ablutions,  then  hie  t«  the  moeque, 
and  continue  in  prayer  tilt  light  broke  on  his  difficulties. 
D^  into  the  nigbt  he  wonid  continue  his  studies,  stimu- 
lating hia  senses  by  occasioiM]  cups  of  wine,  and  even  in 
bis  dreams  problems  would  puraue  him  and  work  out  their 
nlntioa.  Forty  times,  it  ta  said,  he  read  through  the 
meUphysica  of  Aristotle,  till  the  words  were  imprinted  on 
bis  memory;  but  their  mesning  was  hopeleasiy  obscure, 
nntil  one  day  they  foand  illuminalioa  from  the  little  com- 
mentary by  Al&rabins,  which  he  bought  at  a  bookstall  for 
lbs  small  sam  of  three  drachnue.  Bo  great  was  his  joy  at 
Ihe  discovery,  tho*  made  by  help  of  a  work  from  which  he 
hid  expected  oolj  mjtHetj,  that  he  hastened  to  return 
thanks  to  God,  uid  tieatowed  an  alms  opoD  the  poor. 
Thos,  by  the  end  of  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  gone  the 
found  of  the  learning  of  his  time ;  his  apprenticnhip  of 


His  firat  appointment  was  [hat  of  pfayutuan  to  the  emir, 
vfaoni  the  fame  of  the  youthful  prodigy  had  reached,  and 
who  owed  him  his  recovery  froin  a  dangerous  illness. 
Avieenna's  chief  reward  for  this  service  was  access  to  the 
royal  library,  oonlained  in  several  rooms,  each  with  its 
chmts  of  mannscripts  in  some  branch  of  learning.  The 
Bammides  were  well-known  patrons  of  scholsrship  and 
scholars,  and  stood  conspicuous  amid  the  liubion  of  the 
period,  which  made  a  library  and  a  learned  retinue  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  an  emir,  even  in  the  days 
of  campaign.     In  such  a  library  Avicenna  could  inspect 


works  of  great  rarity,  and  study  the  progress  of  K 
""      '"     library  was  destroyed hv  fire  notlong  therea 
s  of  Avicenna  aocnsea  him  of  burning  i1 


<xiet  for  ever  to  conceal  the  ^nrces  of  his  knowledge. 
Ueanwhile,  he  anisted  his  f^her  in  his  financial  labws, 
III  still  fbond  time  to  write  some  of  his  earliest  works  for 


two  wealthy  patrons,  whose  absolute  property  (bey  became. 

Among  them  was  the  0>U«etio,  one  iw  Ihoee  short  syno 

vl  knowledge  which  an  author  thtew   off  for  mffe 


patrons. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Avicenna  lost  his  father.  The 
Samanide  dynasty,  which  lor  ten  years  had  been  hard 
prrased  between  the  Turkish  Khan  of  Kashgar  on  Ihe  north 
ind  the  mlers  of  Ghaini  on  the  south,  came  to  its  end  in 
t>eGemb«r,  10O4.  Avioenna  seems  to  have  declined  the 
Dflen  of  Mahmud  (he  Ghsznevlde  (who,  like  hia  compeers, 
*a*  rapidly  gathering  a  brilliant  cortege  of  savants,  includ- 
bg  the  astronomer  Albiruni),  and  proceeded  westwards  (o 
Ihe  city  of  Urdjensb  in  (he  modern  district  of  Khiva, 
when  the  vider,  regarded  as  a  friend  of  schoUrs,  gave 
him  a  small  monthly  stipend.     But  the  pay  was  small,  and 


Avicenna  wandered  from  place  (o  place  throngh  thedls^cts 

of  Nishapur  and  Merv  to  the  borders  of  Khorasan,  seekii^ 

opening  for  his  talents.    In  the  restless  change  which 


threw  the  several  cities  of  Iran  from  haod  to  hand  among 
those  feudal  emirs  of  the  Bnide  &mily,  who  disputed  the 
fragments  of  the  caliphate,  the  Interests  of  letters  and 
science  were  no!  likely  to  be  rorarded.  Shems  al-MaftIi 
Kab&s,  the  generous  ruler  of  Deiiem,  himself  a  poet  and  a 
scholar,  with  whom  he  bad  expected  (o  find  an  asylum,  was 
about  that  date  (1013)  starved  to  death  b^his  own  revolted 
soldieiT.  Avicenna  himself  was  at  this  season  stridten 
down  by  a  severe  illnesB.  Fioally.  at  Joi^&n,  near  the 
Caspian,  he  met  with  a  friend,  who  bought  near  his  own 
house  a  dwelling  in  which  Avicenna  lectured  on  logic  and 
astronomy.  For  this  patron  several  of  hia  treatises  were 
written  ;  and  the  commencement  of  his  Cbnon  of  Mtdieiilit 
also  dates  from  his  stay  in  Hyro 


Addaula,  was  nominal  ruler,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother.  At  Boi  about  thirty  of  his  shorter  works  are  said 
to  have  been  composed.  But  the  constant  feuds  which 
nsed  between  the  regent  and  her  second  son,  Bhems 
Addaula,  compelled  the  scbolar  to  quit  the  place,  and  aflw 
a  brief  sojourn  at  Easwtii,  he  passed  southwaids  to  Hama- 
d&n,  where  that  prince  had  established  himself.  At  first 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  high-bom  ladv;  but  ere 
Ions  the  emir,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  called  him  in  as 
mediod  aKeodant,  ana  sent  hira  back  with  presets  to  his 
dwelling.    Avicenna  was  even  raised  to  the  office  of  vizier ; 


that  the  new  vizier  should  be  pnt  to  death.  Shems 
Addaula  consented  that  he  should  he  banished  from  the 
country.  Avicenna,  however,  remained  bidden  for  fbrty 
days  in  a  sheikh's  boose,  till  a  fresh  attack  of  illness  In- 
duced  the  emir  to  restore  him  to  his  post.  Even  dnring 
this  perturbed  time  he  proeeonted  his  studies  and  leeching. 
Every  evening  extracts  from  his  great  works,  the  Qmaa 
and  the  SimoAo,  were  dictated  and  explained  to  his  Duplls ; 
among  whom,  when  the  lesson  was  over,  he  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  festive  enjoyment  with  a  band  of  singeis 
and  players.  On  the  death  of  the  emir  Avicenna  ceased 
to  be  viuer,  and  hid  himself  in  ^e  house  of  an  apothecary, 
where^  with  intense  assiduitv^  he  continued  the  composi- 


his  works.  Meanwhile,  he  bad  written  to  Aba 
Jaa&r,  the  prefect  of  Ispahan,  ofiering  his  services ;  but 
the  new  emir  of  Hamadin  getting  to  hear  of  this  corre- 
spondence, and  discovering  the  place  of  Avicenna'a  conceal- 
ment, inc&rcerated  him  in  a  forlren.  War  meanwhile 
continued  between  the  ruleis  of  Ispaban  and  Hamadin ;  in 
1024  the  former  captured  Hamadin  and  its  towns,  aitd 
expelled  the  Turkish  mercenaries.  Whai  the  storm  had  ' 
passed  Avicenna  returned  with  the  emir  to  Hamad&n,  and 
carried  on  his  literary  labors;  but  at  length,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  a  &vorite  pupil,  and  two  slavok  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  citj  in  the  dress  of  a  Sunte  ascetic 
After  a  perilous  journey  tbey  reached  Ispalian,  and  received 
an  honorable  welcome  from  the  prince.  The  remaining 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  Avicenna's  life  were  spent  in  the 
service  of  Abu  Jaabr  Ala  Addaula,  whom  he  accompanied 
as  physician  and  general  literary  and  scientific  adviser, 
even  in  his  numerous  campaigns.  During  these  yean  h*' 
began  to  study  literary  mattem  and  philology,  instigated,  ft 
is  asserted,  by  critidsms  on  his  style.  But  amidst  his  rest- 
less study  Avicenna  never  forgot  his  love  of  enjoyment. 
Unusual  bodily  vigor  enabled  him  to  combine  severe 
devotion  to  work  with  facile  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures. 
His  passion  for  wine  snd  women  was  almost  as  well  known 
as  his  learning.  With  much  gayety  of  heart,  and  great 
powers  of  understanding,  he  showed  at  the  same  time  the 

Sirit  of  an  Aristippus  more  than  that  of  an  Aristotle  at 
e  courts  of  the  wealthy.  Versatile,  light-hearted,  boastful, 
and  pleasure-loving,  he  contrasts  with  the  nobler  and  more 
intellectual  character  of  Averroes.  His  bouts  of  pleasure 
gradually  weakened  hia  conatitution  ;  a  severe  colic,  which 
seised  him  on  the  march  of  the  armv  against  HnmadiiL 
was  checked  by  remedies  so  violent  that  Avicenna  could 
scarcely  stand.  On  a  similar  occasion  the  disease  returned; 
with  difficulty  he  reached  Hamsdin,  where,  finding  the 
disease  gaining  ground,  he  refused  to  keep  up  the  r^- 


Ilia  poor,  Kslored  uiniut  gaim,  freed  hb  slare^  Koi  every 
thira  daj  till  hU  oeath  listened  to  the  re&ding  of  the 
w.  -n    ....ji_  I —  inni  ■„  [,[j  JSBlh  year,  and  WM 


Koran.    He  died  in  June,  1 


h  determined  that  from  the 

12th  to  the  17ch  century  ATicenoa  should  be  the  ^ide  of 
medical  stud;  in  European  univergitiee,  and  eclipse  the 
nnmes  of  Bhazea,  Aii,  and  AvenioBr.  His  work  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  his  predecessora  Bhaz«a 
and  Ali ;  all  present  the  doctrine  of  Oalen,  and  thr — ^ 


from  the  Et-Hawi  (Qmtinais)  or  Summim/  of  Bhazes  by 
its  greater  method,  due  perhaps  to  the  logical  studies  of  the 
tbrmer,  and  entithng  him  (o  nis  surname  of  Prince  of  the 
Physicians.  The  work  has  been  variously  appreciated  in 
subsequent  a^es,  some  regarding  it  at  a  tivasary  of  wisdom, 
and  others,  like  Avenzoar,  holding  it  useful  onl}[  as  waste 
paper.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  more  criticised  than 
read.  The  *ice  of  the  book  is  exceoeive  classification  of 
bodily  faculties,  and  over-subtlety  in  the  discrimination  of 
diseases.  It  includes  five  books;  of  which  the  first  and 
Koond  treat  of  physiolfwy,  pathology,  and  hygiene,  the 
third  and  fourth  deal  with  the  methoft  of  treating  disease, 
and  the  fifth  describes  the  composition  and  preparation  of 
remedies.  This  last  part  contains  some  contingent  of 
peisunal  observation.  He  is,  like  all  his  countrymen,  ample 
in  the  enumeration  of  symptom^  and  is  said  to  be  inferior 
to  Ali  Id  practical  medicine  and  surgery.  He  introduced 
into  medical  theon  tlie  lour  causes  of  the  Peripatetic 
system.    Of  natural  history  and  ixitany  he  pretends  to  no 

rial  knowledge.    Up  to  the  year  ISfiO,  or  thereabonl^ 
Ctattm  was  still  used  as  a  text-book  ia  the  universities 
of  Louvain  and  Montpetlier. 

The  rank  of  Avicennain  themeditevalworld  asaphllos- 
ophet  was  far  beneath  his  fame  as  a  physician.     Still,  the 


cenna  starts  from  distinguishing  between  the  isolated 
concept  and  the  judgment  or  assertion ;  from  which  two 
primidve  elements  oi  knowledge  there  is  artificially  gener- 
ated a  complete  and  sdentiQc  knowledge  by  the  two  pro- 
cesMS  of  definition  and  syllogism.  But  the  chief  interest 
for  the  history  of  logic  belongs  to  his  doctrine  in  so  far  as 
it  bears  upon  the  nature  and  function  of  abstract  ideas. 
The  question  had  been  suggested  alike  to  East  aod  West 
Vy  Porphyry,  and  the  Arabians  were  the  first  to  approach 
the  foireutement  of  the  problem.  Alfurabius  had  pointed 
out  that  the  univeisal  and  individual  are  not  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  understanding  from  the  senses,  Bnt  that 
both  universal  and  individual  are  iu  one  respect  intellectual, 
just  as  in  another  connection  they  play  a  part  in  peicep- 
Uon.  He  had  distinguished  the  univenal  essence  in  its 
abeUoct  nature^  from  the  universal  considered  in  relation 
to  a  number  of  singulars.  These  suggestions  formed  the 
iMsisor  Aficenna's  doctrine.  The  essences  or  forms — the 
inieiligHiilia  which  constitute  Ihe  world  of  real  knowledge 
— may  be  looked  at  in  themselves  (metaphysically),  ( 
embodied  in  the  things  of  sense  ('physicallvj,  or  as  eipress- 
ing  the  processes  of  thought  (Iwically).'  The  first  of  these 
three  points  of  view  deals  with  the  form  or  idea  as  self- 
coatained  in  the  principles  of  i(s  own  being,  apart  from 
Ihoae  connections  and  distinctions  which  it  receives  in  real 
(sensuous)  science,  and  through  the  act  of  intellect  Sec- 
ondly, the  form  may  be  looked  at  as  the  similarity  evolved 
by  a  process  of  comparison,  as  the  work  of  mental  reflec- 
tion, and  in  that  way  as  essentially  expressing  a  relation. 
When  thus  considered  as  the  common  features  derived  by 
examination  from  singular  instances,  it  becomes  a  universal 
or  common  term  strictly  so  called.  It  ia  iniellect  which 
first  makes  the  abstract  idea  a  true  universal.  {Inlelleetta 
in/ormu  agil  uimiertalilalem.)  In  the  third  place,  the  form 
or  essence  may  be  looked  upon  as  embodied  in  outward 
things  (in  lijigttlaribti*  propriii),  and  thus  it  is  the  .t^pe 
more  or  leas  represented  by  the  members  of  a  natural  kind. 
It  is  the  designation  of  these  outward  things  which  forms 
the  "first  intention"  of  nsmes;  and  it  is  only  at  a  later 
stage,  when  thought  comes  to  observe  its  own  modes,  th] 
Dames,  looked  upon  as  predicables  and  univeisals,  ai. 
taken  in  their  "  second  intention."  Lwic  deals  with  such 
second  intentions.  It  does  not  consider  the  forms  ante 
muUiplicUalem,  i.t.,  as  eternal  ideas — nor  in  mtiUipli- 
eUaie,  i.e.,  as  immersed  in  the  matter  of  the  phenomcoal 


world — but  nxl  mvltiplieilatem,  i.t.,  as  they  exist  m  and 
for  the  intellect  which  has  examined  and  compared.  Lo^c 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  things,  except  as  they  ai« 
subject  to  modification  by  intellectual  forms.  In  otba 
words,  universaUty,  individuality,  and  speciality  are  ill 
equally  modes  of  our  comprehension  or  notion;  thar 
meaning  consists  in  their  setting  foilh  the  reladoni  at- 
taching to  any  object  of  our  conception.  In  the  niBd, 
t.g.,  one  form  may  be  placed  in  reference  to  a  multitude  of 
things,  and  as  thus  related  will  be  universal.  Tbe  tana 
aniinal,  e,g.,  is  an  abstract  intelligible,  or  metaohjainl 
idea.  When  an  act  of  thought  emplo_ys  it  as  a  scAema  lo 
unify  several  species,  it  acquiies  its  logical  aspect  (ropselw) 
of  generality;  and  the  various  living  beings  qnalifted  to 
have  the  name  animal  applied  to  them  constitute  the  natural 
class  or  kind.  Avicenna's  view  of  the  universal  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Abelard,  which  calls  it  "that  whose 
nature  it  ia  to  be  predicated  of  several,"  as  if  thegeneiahty 
became  explicit  only  in  the  act  of  predication,  in  the  Mnw 
or  proposition,  and  not  in  the  abstract,  unrelated  Ibnn  or 
essence.  The  three  modes  of  the  universal  before  thingi, 
in  things,  and  afler  things,  spring  from  Arabian  inflnoice, 
but  depart  somewhat  from  his  stand-point. 

Tbe  place  of  Avicenna  amonsst  Moslem  philosophers  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Shahrastani  takes  him  as  the  type  of 
all,  and  that  Algazali's  attack  against  philosophy  is  in 
reality  almost  entirely  directed  against  Avicenna.  Hit 
system  is  in  the  main  a  codification  of  Aristotle  modified 
by  fiindamental  views  of  Neo-Flatonist  ori«n,  and  it  toidi 
to  be  a  compromise  with  theology.  In  order,  for  example 
to  maintain  the  necenity  of  creation,  he  taught  that  all 
things  except  Ood  were  admissible  or  poeaible  m  their  own 
nature^  but  that  certain  of  them  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  act  of  the  creative  first  agent,— in  other  words, 
that  the  passible  could  be  transformed  into  the  necessary. 


neip  or  me  nigner  aspect,  oca  aa  pracuou  uijui:jBuuiuiu^i 
the  other  face  lies  open  to  the  reception  and  acquisition  of  ' 
the  inleUidble  form^  and  its  aim  is  to  beoome  a  reason- 
able world,  reproducing  the  forms  of  the  universe  and 
their  intelligible  order.  In  man  there  is  onlv  the  stN- 
ceptibility  to  reason,  which  is  sustained  and  helped  hj 
tbe  light  of  tbe  active  intellect.  Man  mav  prepare  hinh 
self   for  this   influx  by   removing   the    oMacles    which 

Srevent  the  union  of  the  intellect  with  the  homan  Tetssl 
sstined  for  its  reception.    The  stages  of  this  process  lo  the 
acquisition  of  mind  are  generally  enumerated  bTAvicau" 
as  four;   in  this   part  he  follows  not  Aristotle,  bat  ll 
oek  commentator.    The  first  stsj 
material   intellect,  a  state  of  u 
that  of  a  child  for  writing,  before  he 
The  second  stage  is  called  it 
lildth) 


to  paper. 
pared  to  tt 


a  child  that  has  le*med  the  e 


I  happy  conjecture,  not  yd 
"  proper.  When  the  pow« 
^  '  rallel  to 


transformed  into  art  or  science  proper.  When  tbe  n 
of  writing  hss  been  actualized,  we  have  a  parallel 
the  inleUMlvs  in  aetn — the  way  of  sdence  and  aemons 
tion  is  entered.  And  when  writing  has  been  made  a 
permanent  accomplishment,  or  lasting  property  of  the 
subject,  to  be  taken  up  at  will,  it  corresponds  to  the  tnCrf- 
leetut  adeplm — the  complete  mastery  of  science.  The  whole 
process  may  be  compared  to  tbe  gradual  illumination  of 
a  body  nattirally  capable  of  receiving  lighL  There  are^ 
however,  grades  of  susceptibility  lo  the  active  intellect,  is., 
in  theological  language,  to  communication  with  Ood  ana 
his  angels.  Sometimes  the  recepUvity  is  so  vigorous  in  its 
affinity,  that  without  teaching  it  rises  at  one  step  to  th« 
vision  of  truth,  by  a  certain  holy  force"  above  ordiniuy 
measure.  (In  tliis  way  philosophy  tried  to  account  fai 
the  phenomenon  of  prophecy,  one  of  the  ruling  ideas  of 
Islam.)  But  tbe  active  intellect  is  not  merely  influential 
on  human  soub.     It  is  the  univei^  giver  of  forms  in  the 

In  several  points  Avicenna  endeavored  toslvearalvnuifs 
of  tbeologicu  dogma^  particularly  of  prouietic  rule,  of 
miracles,  divine  providence,  and  immortality.  The  pep- 
manence  of  individual  souls  he  supports  by  argumoita 
borrowed  from  those  of  Plato.  The  existence  of  a  prophrt 
is  shown  to  be  a  corollary  from  a  belief  in  Qod  ss  a  moral 
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gDTemur.  and  ibe  pbenomenft  of  inirMles  are  reqnirad  to 
endcnce  ihe  gemuneDMB  of  the  prophetic  muBioD.  For 
■naiL  in  order  to  hia  well-being  and  the  permanence  of  hie 
kind,  nqtiiiea  in  the  fint  place  a  clear  vision  of  right  and 
bnth,  and  rnuit,  aecondlv,  depend  upon  some  power  capable 
of  cnnving  out  these  ducoveriea  of  moral  law.  If  prori- 
dcnce  dm  bo  arranged  that  the  eyelids  and  the  hair  of  the 
•jetmnrB  ahall  grow  to  protect  the  eje,  much  more  is  it 
Dcedful  for  a  prophet  to  arise  who  shall  preach  the  truth 
of  GoiFb  nnitj,  prescribe  lawB  for  men,  and  exhort  them  to 
well-doing  by  the  promise  of  recompense  to  come.  The 
we*l  <^  hnmanit^  demanda  the  revelatioD  from  Ood,  and, 
to  oerti^  bit  office,  the  prophet  must  work  miracles.  Just 
m  to  orainaiT  states  tha  aoul  influences  the  bodily  organs, 
■0  in  ezalled  conditions  it  may  attain  the  level  of  those 
bigh  immaterial  BpiHts,  whose  energy  is  strong  enough  to 
permeata  the  whole  paaaive  world.  This  mystical  union 
with  the  hidden  tinivetse  is  a  mystery  which  the  ordinaiy 
Bind  cannot  understand.  Many  things  then  become  visi- 
ble as  by  a  lightning  flash  in  the  darkness,  and  are  sppre- 
bended  by  uie  vigorous  grasp  of  pure  intuition.  But 
more  gOMrally  Ihe  imagination  throws  itself  on  these 
intnitiooa,  and  pieaents  them  to  the  lower  soul  under  the 
■eroblance  of  fbrma  and  sounds:— the  angelic  beauty  which 

lbs  Bwr  bebohb    "'   ■'--   "^  "^    -"^  -'^    - 

fac«T«)ly  voice  si 


of  philosophy  with  the  religions  bith  of  his  nation.  But 
his  argnments  are  generally  vitiated  by  the  &llacy  of  as- 
■imii^  what  tbey  profeas  to  prove.  Hts  failure  ts  made 
obrifMia  by  the  attack  of  Algai&li  on  the  tendencies  and 
-reBnllB  of  ipeculuioo. 

TIpwards  ot  lOO  trtatisM  at*  ascribed  to  Avlsrana.  Soms  of 
tfcam  an  tracts  ef  a  f«»  pages,  athsn  an  works  eitnid- 
Ing  ttanni|h  Mveral  Tolamcs.  The  boit-knDirn  amongst 
than,  aod  that  to  whiah  AvIoeDaa  owad  his  Eoropaan  r«pn- 
tation,  ti  tho  Canon  of  Utdieint ;  an  Arabia  edition  of  It 
appeared  at  Aome  1S93,  asd  a  Habraw  Taraioa  at  Hula*  in 
1401 .  Of  tha  Latin  varstoa  thera  war*  about  thirty  •ditioni, 
fbimdod  on  tha  original  trantlatioa  bj  Oerard  ot  Cramona. 
The  ISlh  oeotory  has  the  honor  of  eompoilag  tha  graat  oom- 
Etantary  oa  the  text  of  the  C^anon,  gronpiiig  aronod  it  alt 
that  thaory  had  Imagined,  and  all  that  praetlee  had  ob- 
sarrad.  Other  medioal  worki  tranalatwl  Into  Latin  are  th* 
MtditawttKla  Oordiatia,  Oanlienm  dt  Mtdieina,  TraetatM 
d»  Sfnpa  Aetloto.  Soaroely  any  member  of  the  Arabian 
eirola  of  the  isienaai,  ineloding  theology,  philology,  mathe- 

lonohad  by  the  trsatuai  of  ATloenna,  many  of  whiah  prob- 
■Uy  Tsriod  little,  eioept  in  being  oommisiioned  by  a  dlf- 
fcrent  patron  and  haTing  a  dilerent  form  or  eitant.  He 
wrote  at  least  one  traaliie  on  alohamy,  but  ■aTeral  others 
have  been  raliolj  attrihnted  to  bim.  His  book  on  animals 
was  trsodated  by  Hlobael  SooL  Hi*  Logic,  Uaaphytia, 
flHtia,  Dt  Cttlo,  are  treatlsas  giviDg  a  synoptie  riew  of 


iioina,  logio, 
Mtloal  fom  (tbe  poam  on  loglo  was  pnbliBhed 
_,  .».._— ...rs  in  IBSa).  Two  enoyolapMdlo  treatises,  deal-  ] 
lag  with  philosophy,  are  often  mentlooad.  Tb*  larger,  Al- 
,8^/0  {Sanatia),  axistt  nearly  oomplal*  In  manuuript  In 
tha  Bodlaiai)  Library  and  aliawberS!  part  of  It  on  tbe  Dt 
Amiua  apparsnd  at  Pavia  (IISO)  as  the  Libtr  Stzlm  Naiti- 
raJi«,  and  tba  loDg  aooonot  of  Aiioenna'a  pbiloiopby  glran 
by  Shahraitani  seams  to  be  mainly  an  aoalysla,  aod  to  many 
^a«B  a  rep  rod  notion,  of  the  Al-Skt/a.  A  shorter  form  ot 
tba  work  is  known  as  tha.Jf-iV'fifraltLiitralio).  Tha  Latin 
•ditions  of  part  of  theae  worki  hare  been  modilled  by  th* 
•erreationi  whiah  (he  monkish  editors  sonCeu  that  they  ap-  e 
Blied.  There  is  alio  a  mu-vpkia  OrlKUalit,  mentioned  by  I 
SogOT  Baoon,  and  now  lost,  whiah  aooording  to  ATerroes 
was  panlbcittio  Id  tone. 

For  ATioeana's  Ufa,  see  Iba  Shallikan'i  Bioaraphital  Die- 
tiomarj,  translatad  by  Blaoe  (1BU) ;  WUnanfeld'i  ffuoAi'etH 
dtr  Anhltrin  A«n<«  md  Nat^r/ortehtT,  OHttingen,  ISlOj 
Abol-Pbaragla*,  Hittaria  Dtnaiiiarum.  For  his  medinine,  sa* 
Spnogel,  HUioirt  dt  la  Mfdixin ,-  and  for  bis  philoiopby,  i»« 
Bhabraatuil,  tiarm.  tranil.  toI.  il.  213^32;  Pmntl,  aatkiekit 
dtr  Logik,  1i.  S1S-3S1 ;  BtSokl,  PUl.  d.  MMtlalUr;  11.  23-tS  ; 
■tank,  MtloMgu,  SiSStB;  and  Haneberg  in  tha  AblandUngmi 
df  Plato:  PUMoa.  Cla».  itr  Ba,trUelu»  Aaidtmi;  ISST. 
(w.  w.) 

AVIENI^  BunjB  F^nrra,  a  Latin  poet,  who  appesus 
to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  half  or  the  4th  centnry. 
Any  knowledi^  we  faave  of  the  fitcts  of  his  lifb  is  derived 


halina,  278),  which  has  been  supposed  to  r 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  Festue  who  was  proconsul  in 
Africa  in  366  and  following  years,  and  in  Achaia  in  372. 
He  is  the  Author  of  the  rollowing  works:  1.  Dtteriptit 
Orhit  Ttrra,  sometimes  called  AfdapArani  Periegaeot 
Dioayta,  bein^  derived  frota  the  irrpi^yveit  of  that  writerj 
2.  Ora  Mariltma,  of  which  there  is  eitant  only  a  (rag- 
ment  describing  the  Atlsntic  coast,  nod  the  Mediterranean 
as  br  as  Marseilles ;  3.  ^mlea  Pkaeaomeaa,  and  Araita 
Frognoitiea,  which  are  paraphrases  of  two  works  of  Aratus. 
These  poems,  with  the  eiception  of  the  Arateut  are  con- 
tained in  WemsdorfB  FeUce  Latmi  Minora,  vol.  v.  pL  ii. 

AVIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Besilicata,  11  miles  N.N.W.of  Polensa.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  contains  a  col  legate  church,  several 
conventa,  and  a  royal  college.  A  peculiar  kind  of  I^tteir 
producea  here  towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  is  still 
soiwht  after  by  collectors.  The  surrounding  country  is 
s«ia  to  produce  the  finest  cattle  in  the  kingdom.  A  part 
of  ihe  town  was  destroyed  by  a  landslip  in  1824.  Fopn- 
latio^  15.932. 

AVIGNON  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Vancluse  in  France,  utnated  in  a  beantifal  plain,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  not  Ikr  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Durance.  It  is  surrounded  by  its  anciait  crenellated 
walla,  which  are  in  a  state  of  remarkable  preservation, 
and,  on  the  outside,  by  a  line  of  pleasant  boulevarda 
planted  with  trees.  A  precipitous  rock  rises  from  the 
river's  edge :  and  from  its  snmmit  the  cathedral  of  .Vdfrs 
Dmu  da  Dom,  a  building  of  the  12th  cenlnryj  looks 
down  on  tbe  dty,  bat  is  almost  thrown  into  inaignificance 
by  the  Palace  oif  the  Popes,  which  rises  by  its  side,  and 


Skal«h-Plan  of  Avignon. 


.  Palace  ot  tba  Popeo.    1.  Former  Pilsoa  of  the  Aiebblibopt    t.  Toirn- 
HooH.  4.  Caliat^ueanm.  a.ConTentarihe  Vliltatlon.  f.  Theologlial 

Bamlnary  (81.  Cliarlee).    7.  Hoeplliil  (St.  LouU).    8._^Cbti|— "— -■- 

Oaoaral  CHirtty.    16.  Church  o(  SL  8Tmphorio_.     __.  _ 

Bured  Heut.    17.  Prl«>Da.    IS.  SiTings  Bank  sad  Loan  OOoa.    IS 
Coart-Hoiue.    90.  LTceum.    11.  Lycaum.    12.  Buspension  Bridge. 


r  (St.  CliBrlei).    7.  Hospital  (St.  Louli).    S.  CsTstrT  Banaeks. 

:ki.    10.  PenlUntUcT.    II.  InfantrrBsrrseks.    11.  Si.  Jaaepta>s 
ti.  ConTent  of  Iha  Holy  Sacnment.     14.  Ho(«l-Dieu  and 

CbirltT.    IS.  Cburch  ot  St.  Brmpborleo.     18.  Chonsb  oT  tiM 

Seut.  17.  Prl«>Ds.  IS.  SiTings  Bank  sad  Loan  OOoa.  r" 
louse.  90.  Lroeum.  11.  Lycaum.  12.  Buspension  Brldn.  S 
».._tBrldge.  A,FUcedu  Falali.  B,  Pls«  de  1'HMel de  vlUa.  ^ 
Rd*  da  la  Bftmbllqa*.  KBueOslida.  F,  PIsc*  du  Corn  Saint.  Q, 
BuedesUca*.  H,  >)«»  Pie.  J,  tleui  SuUer.  K,  Bus  dn  Saule.  L, 
Rue  Canttarla.  U,  Porto  du  Bhtna.  M.  Porta  da  la  Ufoe.  0,  Porta 
St.  Lsssnu.  0,  Porta  L-Imban.  B,  Porta  St.  MlehsoL  B,  Porta  Bt. 
Bocbe.   T,  Port*  do  rOnJla. 

stretches  in  tomhis  grandear  along  the  southern  slope. 
This  building,  or  congeries  of  buildings,  was  commenced  by 
Benedict  XII.  in  1336,  and  continued  by  successive  pope* 
for  siityyeais.  It  covers  an  area  of  rather  more  than  It 
acres,    'the  paintings  with  which  it  was  profusely  adorned 


.._ however,  been  for  some  ti 

progreaa;  and  the  building  will  again  be  appropriated 
for  eodeaiasdcal  and  dvic  parposea.  The  churches  of  8t 
Agricol,  81.  Bidier,  and  St.  Pierre,  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
some  importance;  also  the  papti  mint,  now  known  as  a 
music  academy;  the  town-ball,  built  in  1802;  the  Calvet 
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ninseam,  rich  in  Koman  Temsins :  the  Beqaien  museum  of 
Muumt  hUtory ;  and  the  HOtel  des  InvBlides,  Of  the 
dinrch  of  the  Coideliera,  in  which  Petrarch's  Laura  was 
buried,  onlj  a  aniall  part  is  stuidiog,  and  the  tomb  iUelf 
hai  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  and  has  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  royal  college,  a  theoli^cal  seminary,  ■  society 
of  arts,  the  Vaucluse  araidemy,  a  public  librar]',  a  th 
Ac.    The  chief  object  of  industry  is  the  preparatit 


of  arts,  the  Vaucluse  academy,  a  public  librar]',  a  theatre^ 

"  "   "    "J  "  industry  '      '      .     , 

silk  and  the  manufacture  of  silK  goods;   there 


manubcturei  of  paper,  leather,  hats,  jewelry, 
Ac  Avignon  is  remarkably  subject  to  violent 
which  the  most  disastrous  is  the  millrcU;  and, 
)  the   proverb,  Avtnia  venlota,   tine 


it).  The  town  nas  a  place  of  some  important 
times  of  Boman  supremacy,  and  seems  to  have  had  some 
■pecUl  connectiou  with  the  Greek  colony  at  Haasilia.  It 
was  incorporated  with  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  and  on 
its  dissolution  became  a  free  republic,  after  the  Italian  type- 
As  late,  indeed,  as  1790,  it  retained  its  consuls,  thougn  its 
republican  constitntion  was  really  destroyed  by  Charles  of 
Anjou.  From  1309,  when  Clement  V.  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  city,  to  1 377,  when  Gr^ory  XL  returned  to  Kome, 
Avignon  was  the  seat  of  the  papu  coud,  and  it  cooCinuea 
from  1378  to  141S  lo  be  the  seal  of  French  anti-popes.  In 
J348  it  was  purchased  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  from  Joanna 
of  Sicily  for  the  sura  of  80,000  Qorins,  and  it  remained  in 
pceseesion  of  the  popes  till  the  French  Revolution.  Fopa- 
tation  in  1872,  38,196. 

AVIIiA,  a  province  of  Spain,  one  of  the  modern  divis- 
ions of  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  situated  between 
long,  i"  14'  and  6°  &5'  W.,  and  lat.  40"  48'  and  41°  18'  N. 
It  U  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Valladoiid,  E.  bv  Sc^via  and 
Madrid,  S.  by  Toledo  and  Caceres,  and  W.  6j  Salamanca. 
The  area  is  2670  square  miles;  population.  176,769.  It 
oalurall^r  divides  itself  into  two  sections,  differit^  com- 
plelely  in  soil,  climate,  prodac^ous,  and  social  economy. 
The  northern  portion  is  generally  level ;  the  soil  is  of  indif- 
ferent quality,  strong  and  marly  in  a  few  places,  but  rocky 
in  all  toe  valleys  of  the  Sierra  de  Avila ;  and  Uie  climate 
alternates  from  severe  cold  in  winter  to  extreme  heat  in 
summer.  The  population  of  this  part  is  a^coltural.  The 
southern  diviuon  is  ooa  manof  nigged  granitic  tumu,  in  ter- 
spersedj  however,  with  sheltered  and  well'watered  vallevs, 
aDoundiDg  with  rich  vegetation.  Thewinterbere,eapeciallv 
in  the  elevated  region  of  the  Paiamera  and  the  waste  lands 
of  Arila,  is  long  and  severe,  but  the  climate  is  not  nnhealthy. 
The  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  the  rearing  of  cattie.  The 
principal  mountain  chains  are  the  Guadarrama,  separating 
tiiia  province  from  Madrid;  the  Sierras  de  Avila,  a  con- 
tinuation of  them  westward ;  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  running 
from  the  south  of  Piedrahita  through  Barco,  Arenoe,  and 
part  of  Cebreros ;  and  the  Paramera,  stretching  southwards 
from  the  city  of  Avila  into  Arenas  and  Cebreros.  The 
Tarioos  ridges  which  tamirv  from  the  latter  are  covered 
with  wood,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  peaks 
of  the  Siem  de  Or^oa,  and  the  barren  levels  in  which 
they  rise  on  the  north.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Alberche  and  Tietar,  belonjj^g  to  the  tasin  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  Tonnes,  the  Cortieja,  and  the  Ad^a,  belonging  lo 
^at  of  the  Douio.  The  mountains  contain  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  coal,  but  their  mineral  wealth  has  bieen 
exaggerated,  and  the  actual  production  is  absolutely  nil. 
Quarries  of  fine  marble  and  jasper  exist  in  the  district  of 
Arenas.  The  province  has  declined  in  wealth  and  popula- 
lion  during  the  last  two  centuries,  a  result  due  less  to  the 
want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  than  lo  the 

ipreasive  manorial  and  feudal  rights  and  the  strict  laws 
—  M  __j ._    ^j,j^  j^pg  acted  as  barriera  lo 
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Merino  sheep,  which  at  one  time  yielded 
revenue.  Game  is  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  abound 
qMoally  trout.  Olives,  chestnuts,  and  grapes  are  grown, 
md  the  culture  of  silk-worms  is  also  earned  on.  Tliere 
is  littie  trade,  and  the  manufactures  are  f^w,  consisting 
chiefly  of  copper  ntensils,  lime,  soap,  cloth,  paper,  combs, 
Ac  The  stale  of  elementary  education  is  comparatively 
food,  and  the  ratio  of  crime  is  proportionately  low  (Madoz, 
Diecwnario  dt  BtpaSIa).  , 

ATn.s.(lheancientj4i4a),acity  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
Uie  above  province  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 


tion^tl 


about  3000  feet  above  the  seo-level,  at  the  tennini. 

the  Ouadarrama  Mountains.  "  On  all  iide%"  says 
a  recent  traveller,  "the  town  is  surromided  by  a  tawny 
desert,  over  whose  arid  plains  numbers  of  gray  booldsn 
are  scattered  like  flocks  of  sheep."  Its  andent  wall  is  still 
in  good  preservation,  crowned  by  a  breastwork,  with  towen 
of  great  streogth  ;  but  a  laige  part  of  the  town  lies  beyond 
the  circuiL  Avila  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  snSHnn  to 
Santiago,  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  built  bj  Qardi 
de  Estreila  in  1107 ;  a  number  of  interesting  churches,  sdgIi 
as  Sajtio  Totnai,  with  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Prince  Joan, 
San,  Vineeati,  with  its  remarkable  carving,  and  JVasrfra 
•Sera/.  Madre  Sdnta  jiraa,  built  over  the  birthplace  of  the 

Jalroness  of  Spain  (who  here  foanded  the  convent  of  BL 
oseph) ;  as  well  as  several  monasteries  and  schools,  an 
infirmary,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  It  was  fbrmsriy  the 
seat  of  a  univenity,  which  was  founded  in  1482,  and 
changed  into  the  colle^  of  St.  Thomas  in  1807.  The  only 
manufacture  of  any  importance  is  the  spinning  of  the 
wool  furnished  by  the  native  sheep.    Population,  6892. 

AVILA,  QiL  Gonzalez  d*,  a  Spanish  bii^p^phec  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Avila  about  the  year  1677,  and 
died  thcreinl668.  He  was  made  historiographer  of  (Wile 
in  1612,  and  of  tiie  Indies  in  1641.  Of  Iiia  numenHU 
works,  the  most  valnable  are  his  Tealrv  dt  la»  Qraadaat 
de  Madrid  (Madrid,  1623,  sm.),  and  his  Tmtra  EdmaUeo, 
descriptive  of  the  metropolitan  churches  and  cathedrals 
of  Castile,  with  lives  of  tiie  prelates  (Madrid,  1646-63,  4 
vols.  4to}. 

AVILA  Y  ZUNIOA,  Luib  s*,  anthor  of  a  Spanish 
history  of  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  NotJiing  is  known  is 
to  the  place  or  date  either  of  his  trirth  or  of  bis  death.  He 
was  probably  of  low  ori^n,  but  married  a  wealthy  heiiesi 
of  the  house  of  Zuniga,  whose  name  he  added  to  his  owiv 
He  rose  rapidly  in  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V- 
served  in  the  army  and  as  ambassador  to  Brnte^  ana 
was  present  at  tha  mneial  of  Charles  in  1658.  His  woik 
is  entitled  OamaUariot  de  la  Q)iem  ds  AteMMo,  htdu  da 
Oario*  V.  tn  d  oUa  dt  164S  y  1647,  and  appears  lo  have 
been  printed  in  1648.  It  became  very  popular,  and  was 
translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Italian, 
and  Latin.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  poaition  of  th« 
author,  the  book  gave  a  rather  one-sided  account  of  Charley 
and  its  misrepresentations  have  been  severelyoritidsed. 

AVILES,  Sxs  Nicolu  de  (tiie  Latin  Flanaiuaia),  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo,  about  a  lesgus 
from  the  sea^oast,  in  lat.  43°  34'  N.,  long.  6°  68'  W.  It 
has  a  considerate  trade  by  means  of  its  poi^  which  aUbrdl 
good  anchorage  for  all  classes  of  vesels.  There  are  here 
some  copper  works  and  coal  mines,  and  the  stone  qnanies  an 
extensive  and  prodnctive.  Aviles  has  two  parish  diorches, 
a  theatre,  and  a  public  school.     Population,  3297. 

AVLONA.or  Valona  (tiie  ancient  AiiU),  a  town  and 
seaport  of  Albania,  in  the  eyalet  of  Yanina.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence  near  the  Golf  of  Aviona,  an  inlet  of  the 
Adriatic,  almost  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  poi^ 
which  is  protected  by  the  island  of  Basseno,  the  andeot 
Saao,  is  the  best  on  the  Albanian  coast  It  is  visited 
weekly  by  Austrian  aleamers,  and  carries  on  considerable 
intercourse  with  Brindisi,  Ac.  The  town  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  sea,  and  has  rather  a  pleasant  wp«ar~ 
anoe  with  its  minarets  and  its  palace,  surrounded  with 
gardens  and  olive-groves.  The  Christian  populatim,  of 
which  a  considerable  proportion  are  Italians,  is  laigdy 
engaged  in  commerce;  while  the  Turks  inanufkMara 
woollen  sluffii  and  arms.  The  material  imported  into 
England  for  tanning,  tmder  the  name  of  VabiUa,  is  the 
pericarp  of  an  acom  produced  in  the  district.  Aviona 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  betweeii  the  Normans 
and  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  1464  it  was  taken  by  the 
Ottomans ;  and  after  beiiw  in  Venetian  posesion  in  ISM, 
was  restored  to  them  in  1691.  In  1861  it  suffered  sev^ely 
from  an  earthquake. 

AVOIBBUPOIS,  or  Atx&ddtois,  the  name  of  a  sytteu 
of  weights,  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  Grom  the 
Frenchj  taoir  du  pots,  to  liave  weight.  The  suggested 
derivation  from  onrer,  to  verily,  seems,  however,  more 
probable,  oeerdupDU  being  the  earlier  form  of  the  word. 
Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  for  ail  commodities  except  the 
precious  metals,  g^ns,  and  medidnes.  The  pound  avoir- 
dupois,  which  is  equal  to  7000  grains  troy,  or  453*54 
srammee,  is  divided  into  13  ounces,  and  the  onnoe  into  IS 
drams.    See  Wbiqutb  akd  MxAanBJW 
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AVOLA,  ft  dfrr  <»  the  «OMt  <g  ffiidly,  in  the  . 
«f  f^ncnte,  wiUi  11,912  inbabiianio.  It  mMufoctores 
riiur-maiB,  utd  has  tnde  in  vine,  gnun,  oil,  honey,  Ac. ; 
utd  there  ue  ragar  plaotatioiu. 

AVON,  the  nameof  Mvenl  riven  in  England,  Bcotland, 
■nd  Fnnee.  Tbt  word  is  Celtic,  appearing  in  Webh  as 
^«K,  in  U^z  M  DO*,  and  in  Oselic  w  oAAuinn  |  prononnced 
•mi),  tod  is  radically  identical  with  rhe  Sanskrit  up,  iraler, 
tai  the  I*tio  ojua  and  omna.  The  root  appeara  more  or 
1«M  disguised  in  a  vast  number  of  riTer  names  all  over  the 
Cdtic  area  in  Europe.  Thns,  besides  such  fomu  as  Eton, 
Ant,  Atntt,  Jie,  Amtey,  huiei),  Ac,  in  the  British  Islands, 
«e  have  Aff  and  Aeen  in  Brittany,  Averaa  and  Avmt  in 
Ilalf,  Atia  in  Fortural,  and  Amao  in  Spain ;  while  the 
terminal  syllable  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  riveia, 
such  as  die  SrquoTia,  the  Matrona,  the  Oarwmta,  and  so 
on,Menm  originalW  to  hare  been  the  same  vord.  The 
niniN  PDHJoi,  Doab,  &c^  show  the  root  in  a  clearer  shape. 
(See  Taylor's  Wardt  and  Plaea.)  Of  the  principal  Eng- 
lidi  rirera  of  this  name  in  its  fnll  form  three  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Sevem.  The  Upper  or  Shakespearean 
Atod,  rising  in  Northamptonshire,  near  the  battl^eld  of 
Kiscfaj,  flows  tlirongh  Warwiclishire,  Worcester,  and 
Oloocester,  past  Bagby,  Warwicic,  Strstford,  and  Eresham, 
and  joina  the  larger  river  at  Tewkesbury;  while  the 
Lower  Avon  haa  its  sources  on  the  bordera  of  Wiltshire, 
•ad  enters  the  estnary  of  the  Severn  at  King's  Roads,  after 
ii»>iinii  HalmesbiiTT,  Bath,  and  Bristol.  (See  Ireland's 
Umer  Arm;  hewiit  Book  1^  IlnsluhSii?ert,lB65.)  The 
Middle  or  Little  Avon  haa  its  whole  coune  in  Oloucester* 
ihire,  and  teschea  the  Severn  a  short  distance  below  the 
town  of  Berkeley.  Another  river  of  this  name  rises  in 
Wilt^  and  flows  past  Salisbury  to  the  British  Channel.  In 
Scotland  one  la  a  tributary  of  the  Clj^de,  another  belonra 
to  the  basin  of  the  Forth,  and  a  third  joins  its  waters  wiUi 
the  Annan,  while  an  Atat  is  a  confluent  of  the  Spey.  In 
Ftaaoe  there  are  two  "Avons"  in  the  system  of  the  Loire^ 
and  two  In  that  of  the  Bune. 

ATBANCHE8  (andoit  Abritieaia,  oi  Jitoena),  a  town 
ot  F^anc^  in  the  department  of  Hanche.  It  was  an  im- 
pxtant  military  station  of  the  Bomans,  and  has  In  more 
modem  times  aiMi^ed  several  aicses,  the  most  noticeable 
of  wliieh  was  the  rerait  of  its  opposition  to  Henry  IV.  It 
stands  on  a  wooded  hLll,commandingafine  viewof  the  bay 
and  rock  of  ^  Michel,  abont  three  miles  diatanL  At  the 
toot  of  Uie  hill  flows  (lie  river  84^  which  at  high  tide  is 
navigable  from  the  sea.  The  prlndpal  trade  is  in  com, 
eider,  and  salt ;  and  candlea,  lace,  nails,  parchment,  leather, 
Ac,  are  mannbctured.  Avianches  was  formerly  a  bishop's 
see:  and  its  cathedral,  destroyed  as  insecure  in  the  time 
of  the  first  French  Bevolution,  was  the  finest  in  Normandy. 
lis  site  is  now  occupied  by  an  open  pbue,  called  alter  the 
celebrated  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranchee ;  and  one  stone  re- 
mains with  an  inscription  marking  it  out  as  the  B«it  where 
Heniy  U.  recdved  absolution  for  Ibe  murder  of  A  BeckeL 
Saint-Satnmin's  chnrch  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and 
has  a  remarkable  gateway.  The  ancient  episcopal  palace 
ii  now  used  as  s  musenm  of  antiquities;  and  an  extensive 

rblic  library  Is  kept  In  the  "  mairie^"  A  new  cathedral 
in  course  of  erection.  The  agreeable  situnlion  and  cli- 
Biate  of  this  town  make  It  a  bvorita  residence  of  Fnglish 
bmilies.     Population  in  1ST2,  8137. 

AX  HOLM,  or  Axzi.holk,  an  island  In  the  N.W.  part 
et  lincolnahire,  England,  formed  by  the  rivets  Trent,  Idle, 
■ad  Don.  It  eonsisls  mainly  of  a  plateau  of  slight  elevation, 
and  coroprisea  the  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Epworth, 
Hazey,  Luddington,  Owaton,  and  Crowle;  the  total  area 
lieing  about  47,000  acres.  At  a  very  early  period  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  forest ;  but  this  having 
been  In  great  measure  destroyed,  it  sank  into  a  compara- 
tive swamp.  In  1S27  King  Charles  I,,  who  was  lord  of  the 
island,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Cornelius  Verniuyden, 
a  Dulchman,  for  reclaiming  the  meres  and  marshes,  and 
tendering  them  fit  for  tillage.  This  undertaking  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  large  numiier  of  Flemish  workmen, 
wIm  Kttled  in  the  distnci,  and,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
measures  adopted  by  the  English  peasantry  to  expel  lliem, 
retained  their  gronnd  in  sufficient  numbers  to  aflect  the 
^yaical  appearance  and  the  accent  of  the  Inhabitants 


port  both  in  general  pbiloeoilhy  and  In  special  sdence;  it 
also  has  passed  into  the  language  of  common  life,  being 
applied  to  any  assertion  of  the  truth  of  which  the  ipeakec 
happens  to  have  a  strong  conviction,  or  which  is  put  for- 
ward Bs  beyond  question.  The  scientific  use  of  the  word  is 
most  familiar  in  mathematics,  where  it  Is  customary  to  lay 
down,  under  the  name  of  axioms,  a  number  of  propositions 
of  which  no  proof  is  given  or  considered  necessary,  though 
the  reason  for  such  procedure  may  not  be  the  same  in  every 
esse,  and  in  the  same  case  may  be  variously  underetood  t^ 
difierent  minds.  Thus  scientiQc  axioms,  mathematical  or 
other,  are  sometimes  held  to  carry  with  them  an  inherent 
authority  or  to  be  self-evident,  wherein  it  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, implied  that  they  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  formal 
proof;  sometimes  they  are  held  to  admit  of  proof,  but  not 
within  the  particular  science  in  which  they  are  advanced 
as  principles;  while,  again,  sonietimES  the  name  of  axiom 
is  given  to  propositions  that  admit  of  proof  within  the 
science,  but  so  evidently  thst  they  may  be  straightway  as- 
sumed. Axioms  that  are  genuine  principles,  though 
T^sed  above  discussion  within  the  science,  are  not  there- 
fore raised  above  discussion  altogether.  From  the  time  of 
Aristotle  it  has  been  claimed  for  general  or  first  philosophy 
to  deal  with  the  principles  of  special  science,  and  hence 
have  arisen  the  questions  concerning  the  nature  and  origin 
of  axioms  so  much  debated  among  the  phUosopbic  schools. 
Besides,  the  general  philosopher  himself,  having  to  treat 
of  human  knowledge  and  its  conditions  as  his  particular 
subject-matter,  is  called  to  determine  the  principles  of  cer. 
litude,  which,  ss  there  can  be  none  higher,  must  have  in  a 
peculiar  sense  that  character  of  ultimate  authority  (how- 
ever explicable)  that  is  ascribed  to  axioms;  and  bythia 
name,  accordingly,  such  highest  principlea  of  knowledge 
have  Jong  been  culed.  In  the  case  of  a  word  so  variously 
employed  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  of  understanding 
ila  proper  signification  than  by  considering  it  first  in  the 
historical  liglit — not  to  say  that  there  hangs  about  tho 
orinn  and  early  nse  of  the  name  an  obecnrity  which  it  i* 
of  importance  to  dispel. 

The  earliest  nse  of  the  word  in  a  logical  sense  appesa 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  though,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  it  had  probably  acquired  such  a  meaning  before 
his  time,  and  only  received  from  him  a  more  exact  deter- 
mination.  In  his  theory  of  demonstr^on,  set  forth  in  the 
PoiUrior  Anaij/tiet,  he  gives  the  name  of  aliom  to  that  im- 
mediate principle  of  sjllt^istic  reasoning  which  a  learner 
must  bring  with  him  (i.  2, 6) ;  a^n,  axioms  are  said  to  be 
the  common  principles  from  which  all  demonstration  takes 
place — common  to  all  demonstrative  sciences,  but  varying 
in  expression  according  lo  the  subject-matter  of  each  (i. 
10,  4).  The  principle  of  all  other  adoms — the  surest  of 
all  prlndples — Is  that  called  later  the  principle  of  Contra- 
diction, indemonstrable  itself,  and  thus  fitted  to  be  th« 
ground  of  all  demonstration  [Meiaph.,  iiL  2,  iv.  3).  Aris- 
totle's followers,  and,  later  on,  the  commenlators,  with 
glo9ies  of  their  own,  repeat  his  statements.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Themisdus  {ad  Pott.  AW.),  two  species  of  axioms 
were  distinguished  by  Theophrastus — one  species  holding 
of  all  things  abeolutdy,  as  the  principle  (l^er  known  by 
the  name)  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  other  of  all  things  of 
the  same  kind,  as  that  (he  remainders  of  equals  are  equal. 
These,  adds  Themistius  himself,  are,  as  it  were,  connate 
and  common  to  all,  and  hence  their  name  Axiom;  "for 
what  is  put  over  either  all  things  aheolulely  or  things  of 
one  sort  universally,  we  consider  to  have  precedence  with 
respect  to  them,"  The  same  view  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
reappears  in  Boethius's  Latin  substitutes  for  it — dignitaM 
and  maxima  (propasitto),  the  latter  preserved  in  the  word 
Maxim,  which  is  often  used  interchangeably  with  Axiom, 
In  Aristotle,  however,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  such  a 
meaning.  As  the  verb  &(unni  changes  its  original  meaning 
of  duM  uortha/  into  l&uutjSl,  tiint  simply,  and  also  daim  or 
require,  it  might  as  well  be  maintained  that  afiafia-^ 
which  Aristoue  himself  employs  io  its  original  ethical 
sense  of  fcorih,  also  in  the  secondary  senses  of  opinion  or 
dieOm  (MeCaph.,  iii.  4),  and  of  simple  mvpotitim  (ZbptcL 
viiL  I) — was  conferred  upon  the  highest  principles  of 
reasoning  and  science  because  the  teacher  might  requira 
them  to  be  gianted  by  the  learner.  In  point  of  fact,  later 
writers,  like  Proclns  and  others  quoted  by  him,  did  attach 
to  Axiom  this  particular  meaaing,  bringing  it  into  rd^on 
with  Postulate  lalr^/ia),  as  defined  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Potterior  Anaiifite»,  o'  •"• 


i  UDdentood  I 


EuoUd  in  hia 


NgalsrW  in  Ihe  seoM  of  bare  pnpotilioa  hj  the 

(Diog.  LMct,  TiL  65,  though  SimpluauB  cariooilr  

tha  oontnry,  od  .^rt.  Eneh.^  c.  68),  herein   followed  in 
later  tiinw  hj  the  Kuniit  logidaos,  and  kUo,  in  eSed,  by 

That  Aristotle  did  not  originUa  the  um  of  the  term 
axiom  in  the  sense  of  scientittc  firat  priaciple,  is  the  nat- 
ural coQcluiion  to  be  drawn  fmm  Che  reference  he  makea 
lo  "what  are  called  axioms  in  raatheiaatice  "  (MtlapL,  iv. 
S).  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Note  A,  Beld's  Warkt.  p. 
7ft5)  would  have  it  that  the  referenoe  is  to  mathematical 
works  of  his  own  now  lost,  but  there  is  no  real  groiiud  for 
•uch  a  aupposition.  True  tboo^h  it  b«L  as  Hamilton  ui^^ 
that  the  so^^alled  axioms  standing  at  the  head  of  Euclid's 
ElaneiUi  acquired  the  name  throu^b  the  iafluence  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  evidence  is  not  wantic^  that  by 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  a  gfeoeiation  or  more  before  Euclia, 
it  was  already  the  habit  of  geometricians  to  give  definite 
eiprenion  to  certain  fixed  prmcip lea  as  the  basis  of  their 
■cieace.  Aristotle  himself  is  the  authority  for  this  ssser- 
lion,  when,  in  his  treatise,  De  Ocelo,  iii.  4,  he  speaks  of  the 
advantage  of  having  definite  principles  of  demonstration, 
and  these  is  few  as  possible,  such  as  are  postulated  by 
mathematJcians  {naSiTrp  a^nniai  col  al  h'Toi(  /loB^/iaair), 
who  always  have  their  principles  limited  iu  kind  or  Duoi' 
ber.  The  pawage  is  decisive  on  the  point  of  general  math- 
ematicaJ  usage,  and  BO  distinctly  suggesU  the  veiy  word 
axiom  in  the  sense  of  a  principle  assumed  or  postnlated, 
diat  Aristotle's  repeated  instanoe  of  what  he  himself  calls 
by  the  name — If  equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  remain- 
decs  ere  equal — can  hardly  be  r«arded  otherwise  than  as 
a  citation  ftom  r«cognized  mathematical  treatises.  The 
ooncluuon,  if  warranted,  is  of  no  small  interest,  iu  view 
of  the  famous  list  of  pnnciplea  set  out  by  Euclid,  which 
has  come  to  be  regarded  in  modem  timea  as  the  Epical 
specimen  of  axiomatic  foundation  for  a  science. 

Eocl id,  giving  systematic  form  to  the  elements  of  geomet- 
rical science  in  the  generation  after  tiie  death  of  Aristotle, 
propounded,  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  under  the 
name  of  tpei,  the  definitions  with  which  modem  readeis  are 
familiar;  nnder  the  name  of  air^/mra,  the  three  principles 
oT  construction  uoir  called  jpoMulalM,  together  with  the 
thite  theoretic  principles,  smcially  geometrical,  now  printed 
as  the  tenth,  eterentn,  ana  twelfth  axioms;  anally,  under 
the  name  of  univtu  tmatai,  or  common  nodons,  the  aeries 
of  ^eial  UMttions  oonoeming  equality  and  inequality, 
having  an  applicadon  to  discrete  as  well  as  continuous 
Quantity,  now  printed  as  the  first  nine  axioms.  Now, 
uuowhont  the  Yemeni*,  there  are  nomerous  indications, 
that  Buclid  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  logical 
doctrine*  of  Aristotle:  a  most  important  one  has  been 
signalised  in  the  article  Akalvbib,  and,  in  general,  it  may 
tufflce  to  poiot  out  that  Euclid,  who  is  said  to  have  flour- 
ished at  Alexandria  from  323  (the  year  of  Aristotle's  death) 
to  283  B.C.,  lived  loo  early  to  be  afiected  1^  Aristotle's 
vork — all  uie  more  that  he  wa&  by  philoeonbical  profes- 
^on,  a  Flatonist.  Yet,  although  Euclid's  oispaeltion  of 
geometrical  principles  at  the  be^nning  of  his  SlemtnU  is 
Itself  one  among  the  signs  of  his  ignorance  of  Aristotle's 
logics  it  wtnld  seem  that  he  had  in  view  a  distinction  be- 
tween his  poatolates  and  common  notions  not  unlike  the 
Aristotelian  dlstinclion  between  nii-^/iara  and  ofi^^ro. 
All  the  postolatea  of  Euclid  (including  the  bst  three  so- 
called  axioms)  may  be  brought  under  Aristotle's  descrip- 
tion of  oir^/uini — principles  concerning  which  tlie  learner 
haa  to  begin  with,  n^thei  belief  nor  disbelief  {PoH.  Anal., 
i.  10, 6) ;  Ming  (as  De  Morgan  jolerprets  Euclid's  meaning) 
snch  as  the  "resMier  must  grant  or  seek  anottier  system, 
whatever  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  assump- 
tion." Still  closer  to  the  Aristolehun  conception  of  axioms 
oome  Euclid's  common  notions,  at  prindples  "which  there 
is  no  qutetion  every  one  will  grant  (De  Morgan).  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  compueiiion  of  Euclid's  two  lists,  sa 
they  originally  stood,  becomes  intelligible:  be  this,  how- 
ever, as  It  may,  there  is  evidence  that  bis  enumetstion  and 
division  of  principles  were  very  early  subjected  to  criticism 
by  his  followers  with  more  or  less  refer^ce  to  Aristotle's 
doctrine.  ApoUonius  (250-220  a.c.)  is  mentioned  by  Pro- 
dns  [CbM.ia  Slid.,  iii.)  as  having  sought  to  give  demonstra- 
tions of  the  common  notions  under  the  name  of  axioms. 
Further,  according  to  Proclna,  Qeminus  mode  the  distinc- 
tion betwem  postulatee  and  axioms  which  has  become  the 


fomiliar  ont^  that  they  are  indemonstrable  principles  of 
construction  and  demonstration  respectively.  Produs  him- 
self (412^485  a.n.)  practically  comes  to  rvst  in  this  dislitio- 
tion,  and  accordingly  extrudes  from  the  list  of  pcstnlstes 
all  but  the  three  received  in  modem  times,  lae  list  of 
axioms  he  reducee  (o  five,  striking  out  as  derivative  the 
two  that  assert  inequality  (4th  and  Sth),  also  the  two  that 
assert  equality  between  the  doubles  and  halves  of  the  la 
respectively  (6lh  and  7th).  Euclid's  postulate 
the  equality  of  right  anglrs  and  the  other  aasui 
doctrine  of  parallel  line^now  printed  as  thellih  and  12th 
axioms,  he  holds  to  be  demonstrable:  the  10th  axiom  (re- 
garded as  an  axioni,  not  a  postulate,  by  tome  ondent 
authorities,  and  so  died  by  Produs  himself) — Two  straight 
lines  cannot  endose  a  space — be  refuses  to  print  with  (he 
otbeiB,  as  being  a  spedal  prindple  of  geometry.  Thus  ha 
restricts  the  name  axiom  to  such  prindplee  of  demonstra- 
tion as  are  common  to  the  sdence  of  quantity  geattolly. 
These,  he  then  dedares,  are  prindplee  immediate  and  sdt 
manifest — untaught  anticipationa  whose  truth  ii 
rather  than  deared  by  attempts  to  demonstrate  them. 

The  question  as  lo  the  axiomatic  nindples,  whether  « 
knowledge  in  general  or  of  spedal  science,  remained  when 
it  had  thus  been  left  by  the  andents  till  modem  tiinc^ 
when  new  advances  be^  to  be  made  in  podtive  sdeohfit 
inquiry  and  a  new  phitosophy  look  the  place  of  the  peri- 

Salelic  system,  as  it  had  been  continued  through  the 
liddle  Aees.     It  was  characteristic  alike  of  the  p*""' 


method — that  method  « 

spedal   conclusions  of  e_.., 

showed  itself,  as  soon  ss  it  wsa  seriDnsly  taken  up 
more  fruitful  than  ever  in  new  lesnlts.    To  estaUh 

sophical  and  all  spedal  truth  after  the  modd  OL 

matics  became  the  direct  object  of  the  new  idiaol  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  and  the  first  step  thither  conuiled  in 
podCmg  prindptes  of  immediate  certainty  w"— —"  ■'— '~^ 
tion  might   I  '      "  "     ' 


•a  up  Bgai^ 
iblEsh  piiilo- 
elof  math*- 


for  the  determination  of  ultimato  olyeotive  truth,  and  fa 
followers,  if  not  himsdC,  adopted  the  andentword  axioni 
for  the  prindplee  which,  with  the  hdp  of  the  oriterioi^ 
they  proceeded  freelv  to  excogitate.  About  th«  'same 
time  the  authority  of  all  general  prindplee  ht^Ka  to  be 
conddered  more  ezplidtlv  in  the  li^ht  of  their  origin. 
Not  that  ever  such  condderations  had  been  wholly  ovo^ 
looked,  for,  on  the  contra^,  Aristotle,  in  pronoundng  the 
principiea  of  demonstration  to  be  themadvea  indongo- 
strabl^  bad  suggested,  however  ohscurdy,  a  theoij  of 
thdr  disvelopment,  and  his  followera,  having  obscure  say- 
ings to  inleipret,  had  been  left  free  to  take  ditbrent  udes 
on  the  question ;  but,  as  undoubtedly  the  philosophic  in- 
vestigation of  knowledi^  has  in  the  modNn  period  beoonw 
more  and  moi*  an  inquiry  into  its  genesis,  it  was  iueritsUs 
that  principles  daiming  to  be  axiomatic  should  have  thdr 
pretensions  scanned  from  this  point  of  view  with  dcav 
vision  than  ever  before.  Locke  it  was  who,  when  the 
Cartesian  movement  was  wdl  advanced,  more  espedallj 
gave  this  direction  to  modem  philosophio  thought,  turning 
attention  in  particular  upon  the  character  of  axioms;  nor 
was  his  original  impulse  weakened — rather  it  was  greatly 
strengCbenec — by   his  followera'   substitution  of   podtive 


expressly  critical  inquiry  nndertakcn  by  Kant,  at 
however  difierent  a  level,  had  a  like  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  axiomatic  prindplee ;  and  thus  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  chief  philosophic  interest  now 
attached  to  them  turns  upon  the  point  whether  or  not  th^ 
have  their  origin  in  experience. 

It  is  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  axionu,  Uka 
oilier  general  propodliona,  result  from  an  daborition  of 
particiDar  experiences,  and  that,  if  they  possess  an  excn>- 
tional  certdnty,  the  ground  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
character  of  the  experiences,  as  that  they  are  exceptionally 
dmple,  frequent,  and  uniform.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
held  that  the  spedal  certainty,  amounting,  a*  it  does,  to 
podlive  neceesily,  is  what  no  experience,  under  any  dr- 
cumstances,  can  explaiUj  but  is  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  human  reason.  Hore  it  is  hardly  ponible  to  assert  gener- 
ally concerning  the  position  of  the  nval  schools  of  thought, 
for  on  each  side  the  representative  thinkers  differ  greatly 
in  the  details  of  their  explanation,  and  there  is,  n 


M  both  aide*  mnch  diffm«oce  of  ouinion  m  to  the  acope  of 
lb*  qnettiim.  Thoa  Kant  would  limit  the  s^pUcatiwi  of 
the  Duna  axiom  to  prindplee  of  mathenudcal  acience, 
imyiag  thaX  in  plulosopby  (whether  metaphTsical  or 
matuimf),  which  work*  witn  discuiwve  concepts,  not  with 
iiiliuii<»ii,  there  can  be  aof  jn^ndplea  immediately  certain ; 
•nd,  ■■  >  matter  of  bct^  it  ia  to  mathenistic»i  principles 
enlj  thu  the  name  ii  uniTenallf  accorded  in  the  language 
«f  ipetdal  adeoce — not  genenJI;,  ia  spite  of  Newton's  IsikI, 
lotbelawa  of  motion,  and  hardly  ever  to  acientiGc  principles 

"* ip«ci»I r«nai  lilte  the Womic  theory.   Olherlhink- 

■  '       '-■■-■  (2]e  nllimalB 


«^  however,  notably  Leibnitz,  lay 

priaaplta  of  «ll  IhinkinK  si  the  only  true  arioms,  txxd 


i  Ibr  the  puaubilily  of  reducing  to  these  (with  the 
help  d  definitions)  the  ipecial  principles  of  matnematics, 
commonly  allowed  to  paaa  and  do  dut^  aa  axiomatic  Still 
Mhen  apply  the  name  equally  and  in  the  same  sense  to 
the  f;enernl  principlea  of  thought  and  to  some  principles  of 
q<ecial  aciaice.  In  view  of  such  differences  of  opiaion  u 
lo  the  aetoal  matter  in  quea^on,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
*hat  these  should  be  agreement  aa  lo  the  marks  charscler- 
irtic  of  kxioms,  nor  surprising  that  agreement,  where  it 
^peus  to  exist,  should  oflen  be  only  verbal.  The  charac- 
ter of  neouaity,  for  example,  bo  much  relied  upon  for  ex- 
duding  the  possibility  of  an  experieatiai  origin,  may 
dther,  is  by  Kant,  be  careliilly  limited  lo  that  which  can 
be  clumed  for  propositions  tliat  are  at  the  same  time  syn- 
Ibetic,  or  may  ba  raguely  talcen  (as  loo  IrequentlT  by 
Leibaiti)  to  cover  necesuty  of  mere  logical  implicntibn- 
*liig  identicsl,  propce 
quite  consistent  wii 
The  qnestion  being  so  perplexed, 
8  open  than  to  try  to  determine  the 

inly  Dpon  such  insta —  —   -• 

^ „.^, Ited  by  all,  and  these 

tadpriocdplea. 

Tnat  propositiais  irith  an  excepdonal  cl 
taintjr  an  anamed  In  mathematical  ecien 


.     .  .jubyextreue  experientialbla;  while , 

fanher,  nnivetBally  held  thai  it  is  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  ealgecl-matter  of  mathematio  that  renders  possible 
Mich  determinate  aasumption.  What  the  actual  pnniuples 
lo  be  assumed  are^  has,  indeed,  alwavs  been  more  or  less 
dispaicd:  but  this  ia  a  point  of  •ecooaacyimportanoe,  since 
h  ia  poMible  from  difl^nt  sets  of  assumption  to  arnve  at 
TCsnlts  practically  the  same.  The  particular  liat  of  propo- 
ntiona  paaing  current  in  modem  times  as  Euclid's  axioms, 
Kite  bis  orimnal  list  of  common  notions,  is  open  to  otjection, 
not  BO  much  for  mixing  up  SMertioos  not  equally  underir- 
sti*«  (m  the  aitcieot  oitici  remarked),  but  for  including 
two— the  8th  and  9tb— which  are  nalike  all  the  olheis  in 
faeii^  mere  definitiooa  (vii,  of  equals  and  of  whole  or  part). 
Beii^  intended  as  a  oody  of  principles  of  geometry  in 
parlicDiar  within  the  general  science  of  mathematics,  tlie 
nodeni  list  is  not  open  to  exception  in  that  it  adds  to  the 
pn>pamtiona  of  general  mathematical  import,  forming 
fudid's  orinnal  list,  othets  specially  geometrical ,  pro- 
vided the  additiona  made  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It 
does^  in  anj^  case,  contain  what  may  be  taken  as  good  rep- 
imailalive  instances  of  mathematical  axioms  both  general 
and  qiecial ;  for  example,  the  1st,  Things  equal  lo  the 
aame  are  equal  to  one  another,  applicable  to  all  quantity ; 
and  the  10th,  Two  slrBisht  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, 
^)edally  geometrical.  (The  latter  has  been  r^arded  by 
nme  writers  as  either  a  mere  definition  of  straight  lines, 
m'  as  contained  by  direct  implication  in  the  definition;  but 
incorrectly.  If  it  is  held  lo  be  a  definition,  nothing  is  loo 
complex  lo  be  so  called,  and  the  very  meaning  of  a  defini- 
tion as  a  principle  of  science  is  abandoned ;  while,  if  it  is 
held  la  be  a  logical  implication  of  the  definition,  the  whole 
Roenoe  of  geometry  may  as  well  be  pronounced  a  con- 
geries of  analvtic  propositions.  When  straight  line  is 
■dictly  defined,  Ibe  assertion  is  clearlv  seen  to  be  syn- 
Ibetic)  Now  of  such  propaaitiona  ■■  lAe  two  just  quoted 
it  ia  comraofily  said  that  they  are  self-evident,  that  they 
are  seen  to  be  true  as  soon  as  stated,  that  their  oppoaitea  are 
incooceivable;  and  the  expressions  are  not  loo  strong  as 
deacaiptivc  of  the  peculiar  certainty  pertaining  to  them. 
Nothing  however,  is  thereby  settlea  as  to  (he  ground  of 
die  certainty,  whidi  is  the  real  point  in  dispute  between 
Ibe  experiential  and  rational  schools,  as  these  nave  become 


determinalely  opmeed  unce  the  time  and  mainly  thmngh 
the  influence  of  Kant.  Buch  axioms,  according  to  Ean^ 
being  necessary  as  well  ss  synthetic,  cannot  be  got  from 
experience,  but   depend  on  the  nature  of  the   Knowing 


latioDs  from  particular  experienceaj  only  the  experiences 
are  peculiar  (as  already  Baid)  in  being  extremely  simple 
and  uniform,  while  the  experience  of  spaoe— Uill  does  not 
urge  the  like  point  as  regards  number — is  farther  to  ba 
distin^ished  from  common  physical  eiperienoe  in  that  it 
supplies  matter  for  induclion  no  leas  in  the  imaginative 
(representative)  Ihan  in  the  presentative  form.  Mill  thus 
agrees  with  Kant  on  a  vital  point  in  holding  the  axioms 
to  be  synthetic  propositions,  but  taJies  little  or  no  account 
of  that  which,  in  Kant's  eyes,  is  their  distinctive  charao- 
leristic — their  validity  as  uoivereal  truths  in  the  guise  of 
direct  intuitions  or  singular  acts  of  perception,  presenta- 


Kanl  explains  by  supposing  the  singular  presentation  or 
representation  to  be  wholly  determinecf  from  within 
through  the  mind's  spontaneous  act,  instead  of  being  i«- 
cetved  as  sensible  experience  from  wlthont;  to  speak  more 
precisely,  he  refera  tna  apprehension  of  quantity^  whether 
discrete,  lo  "productive  imagination,"  and 


0  supposes  all  experience  alike  to  ba  passively  received, 

.  at  alfevents,  maiies  no  distinction  in  point  of  original 

apprehension  betwe^i  qoantity  and  physical  qnalitiea,  &ils 

explain  what  must  Be  allowed  as  the  spedflc  character 

'  —     Otir  conviction  of  tbeir  truth 


be  iud  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  supporting 
nee,  fbr  increased  axperieace  (which  is  all  that  Hill 
secures  and  secures  onl^  for  figured  magnitude,  without 


psychological  reason  given)  does  not  make  it  stronger; 
and,  if  they  are  conceded  on  being  merely  slated,  which, 
unless  they  are  held  to  be  analytic  propositions,  amounts 
to  their  being  granted  upon  direct  inspection  of  a  partic- 
ular case^  it  can  be  only  because  the  case,  so  decisive,  ia 
made  and  not  found — is  constilated  or  constructed  b^ 
ourselves,  as  Kant  maintains,  with  (he  guarantee  for  nm- 
fonni[y  and  adequacy  which  direct  construction  alone 
gives.  Still  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  construo- 
tion  whereby  (^thesis  of  subject  and  predicate  is  directly 
made  is  of  the  nature  described   by  Kant — due  to  the 


a  natural  psychological  experience  of  sensations  pasdvelj 
received  through  bodily  organs,  we  also  have  what  is  not 
less  a  natural  jMycholc^ical  experience  of  motor  activity 


exerted  through  the  mnscular  system.  Only  by  muscular 
movements,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  tie  act  of  per- 
forming them,  have  we  perception  of  objects  as  extended 
and  figured,  and  in  itself  the  activity  of  the  describing  and 
circumscribing  movements  is  as  much  matter  of  experience 
as  is  the  accompanying  content  of  passive  sensation.  At 
the  same  lime,  (he  conditions  of  the  active  exertion  and 
of  the  passive  aflection  are  profoundly  difierent.  While, 
in  objective  perception,  within  the  same  or  similar  move- 
ments, the  content  of  passive  sensation  may  indefinitely 
vary  beyond  anf  control  of  ours,  it  is  at  all  times  in  onr 
power  to  describe  forms  by  actual  movement  with  or 
without  a  content  of  sensation,  still  more  bv  represented 
or  ima^ned  movement.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
qu^ilies  of  objects  thus  becomes  a  reproduction  of  oni 
manifold  sensible  experience,  as  this  in  its  varied 
can  alone  be  reproduced,  by  way  of  general  concepts; 
onr  knowledge  of  (heir  mathematical  atlributea  is,  first 
and  last,  an  act  of  conscious  production  or  construction. 
It  is  manifestly  so,  aa  movement  actual  or  imaginary,  in 
the  case  of  magnitude  or  continuous  quantity;  nor  ib  it 
otherwine  in  the  case  of  number  or  discrete  quantity,  when 
the  units  are  objects  (paints  or  anvLbiuK  elsej  standing 
apart  from  each  other  in  space.  When  the  nailu  are  not 
objects  presented  to  the  sensoi  or  represented  as  coezintent 
in  npace,  but  are  mere  subjective  occurrences  succeeding 
each  other  in  time,  the  numerical  syIlthe8i^  doubtless,  pro- 
ceeds diOerentiy,  hut  it  is  stilt  an  act  of  construction,  de- 
pendent on  the  power  we  have  of  voluntarily  determinii^ 
the  Sow  of  sut^ective  oomidouBness.     Thus  acting  cm- 
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•tnictiTelf  in  our  experl«nee  both  of,  number  txA  form, 
we,  Id  a  mumer,  mulct  the  uldmate  relatione  of  both  W  be 
That  for  us  tbe7  must  be  Id  all  circunuitancai,  and  such 
Telationa  when  aipresaed  are  tmly  Htiomatic  in  ever/ 
■ense  that  haa  been  ascribed  to  the  name. 
bematici 

princlple«  of  epedal  science  to  which  the  name  of  axiom 
u  anifonnl?  applied.  It  maj  now  be  anderatood  whj  the 
name  ahould  be  withheld  from  such  a  fundamental  sen- 
ervliiation  as  the  atomic  theoi^  in  chemiitr^,  eren  inien 
we  have  become  so  Eamiliar  with  the  &cts  m  to  leem  to 
iee  dearlr  that  the  various  kinds  of  matter  must  combine 
with  each  other  regularly  in  deSnite  proportions:  the 
propotitioo  answers  to  no  intuition  or  direct  apprehen- 
(ion.  At  moat  could  it  be  called  axiomatic  in  the  sense, 
of  course  applicable  to  mathematical  principles  also,  that 
it  is  aaeamea  as  true  in  the  bod^  of  science  compacted  by 
means  of  it.  The  laws  of  motion,  however,  formaUted  bj 
Newton  as  principles  of  general  phjsics,  not  only  were 
called  b;  him  axiomatic  in  this  latter  sense,  but  have  been 
given  out  by  others  ainca  his  time  aspropositioos  intuitivelj' 
certain ;  and,  though  it  cannot  serioasly  be  pretended  that 
there  is  the  same  case  for  ascribing  to  them  the  character 
of  a  priori  trothu,  there  must  be  some  reason  wh/  the  name 
of  axiom  in  the  full  seosc  has  been  claimed  for  them  alone 
bv  the  side  of  the  mathematical  principles.  The  a  priori 
character,  it  is  clear,  can  only  in  a  peculiar  sense  be  claimed 
for  truths  which  all  the  genius  of  the  ancients  iailed  to 
^raip,  and  which  were  established  in  hx  later  times  as 
inductions  irom  actual  experimeDls;  Newton,  certainly, 
in  calling  them  axioms,  by  no  means  claimed  for  them 
aught  but  an  experiential  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  motion  m  an  experi^ice  has  in  it  a 
character  of  simplicity,  like  that  belonging  to  number  and 
form,  consisting  mainly  in  a  clear  apprehension  of  tbe 
drcumstanoes  under  which  the  phenomenon  varies,  white, 
again,  such  apprehension  is  conditioned  by  tbe  psycholoE- 
iul  nature  of  the  experience,  namely,  that  it  is  one  depend- 
ing on  activity  of  onr  own  which  we  can  oontrol,  and  does 
not  oome  to  us  as  I>are  passive  affection  which  we  must  take 
aa  we  find  it.  We  do  in  truth  make  or  constitute  moUon, 
as  we  construct  number  and  space ;  movioK,  as  we  please, 
without  external  occasion,  and,  when  apprehending  ohjeo- 


tive  movements,  following  the 

our  members.    Notwithstanding,  our  proper  motions 

leas  adequately  corrm^wnd  to  the  reality  of  external 


lubjeclive  constructions  of  space  and 
number  answer  to  the  reality  of  things  figured  and  num- 
bered. With  limited  store  of  nervous  energy  and  muscles 
of  confined  sweep,  we  cannot  execute  at  all  such  continued 
unvarying  movements  as  occur,  at  least  approximately,  in 
nature ;  we  cannot,  by  any  such  combinations  of  movements 
as  we  are  able  to  make,  determine  beforehand  the  result 
of  soch  complex  motions  as  nature  in  endless  variety 
exhibits ;  nor,  again,  oan  we  with  any  accuracy  appreciate 
the  relation  between  action  and  reaction  by  apposing  our 
muscular  organs  to  one  another.  We  mnst  wait  long  upon 
experience  that  comes  to  us,  or  rather,  in  face  of  the 
otgective  complexity  presented  by  nature,  sally  forth  to 
make  varied  experiments  with  moving  things,  and  there- 
upon generalize,  before  anything  can  be  delermined  pou- 
lively  respecting  motion.  This  u  precisely  what  inquirers, 
until  about  tbe  time  of  Galileo,  were  by  no  means  content 
to  do,  and  they  had  accordingly  laws  of  motion  which  were, 
indeed,  devised  a  priori,  but  which  were  not  objectively 
true.  Since  the  time  of  Galileo  true,  or  at  least  elective, 
laws  of  modon  have  been  established  inductively,  like  all 
other 'physical  laws;  only  it  is  more  easy  than  in  the  case 
of  the  others,  which  are  lees  simple,  to  come  near  to  an 
adequate  siilgective  construction  of  them,  and  hence  the 
claim  sometimes  set  up  for  them  to  be  in  fact  a  priori  and 
in  the  full  sense  aiiomatio. 

It  remains  to  inauira  in  what  sense  the  general  prind- 
plea  of  all  Knowledge  or  prindplee  of  certitude  may  be 
called,  as  they  often  are  called,  axioms.  The  laws  of  Con- 
tradiction and  of  Excluded  Middle,  noted  though  not 
named  bv  Aristotle,  together  with  that  formulated  as  the 
law  of  Identity,  presupposed  as  they  are  in  all  consistent 
thinking,  have,  with  a  character  of  widest  generality,  also 
a  character  of  extreme  timplidty,  and  may  ntl^  be  denom- 
inated axioms  in  the  sense  of  immediste  principles.  They 
■and,  however,  as  pui«  logical  principles,  njiart  from  all 


othetB,  being  wholly  formal,  without  a  shade  of  materitl 
content.  There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  iheii 
certainty  being  guaranteed  by  a  direct  intuition,  valid  tat 
all  cases  because  fully  representative  of  all ;  as  little  Joea 
there  appear  valid  ground  for  calling  them,  in  the  proper 
tense,  mdnctive  general  iiationi  Irom  experience.  Tne/ 
may  rather  be  held  to  admit  only  of  the  kind  of  proof 
that  Aristotie  calls  dialectical :  whoever  denies  diem  will 
find  that  he  cannot  aiKUe  at  all  or  be  ar^ed  with;  he 
cnts  himsdf  off  from  tXl  part  in  rational  discourse,  aiid  Is 
no  better,  as  Aristotle  fordbly  expreasea  it,  than  a  plsot 
The  like  position  of  being  postulated  as  the  oondidon  at 
making  progress  belongs  to  the  very  diflerent  prindple  or 
prindples  (which  ma^,  however,  be  called  l<^ical,  in  the 
wider  sense)  implied  m  the  establishment  of  truth  of  &cl, 
more  particularly  the  inducdve  investigation  of  natore. 
Whether  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  prindple  of  Sofficieot 
Reason,  ss  by  Ldbniti,  or,  as  is  now  more  common,  in  the 
form  of  a  principle  of  Uniformity  of  Natnre,  with  or 
without  a  pendant  prindple  of  Causality  for  the  special 
dusB  of  oniformitiee  of  succession,  gome  awumption  it  In- 
dispensable for  knitting  ti^ther  into  general  truths  tbe 
discrete  and  particular  elements  of  experience.  Sudl 
postnlate*  must  be  dedared  to  have  an  ezperiendal  origin 
rather  than  to  be  a  prtori  principlee,  but  experience  msy 
more  truly  be  said  to  surest  them  than  to  be  their  ground 
or  foundation,  since  they  are  themselves  the  sround,  ex- 
press or  implied,  of  all  ordered  exoerience.  Their  case  it 
perhaps  best  met  by  pronoundng  them  hypothetical  prio- 
dplea,  and  as  there  are  no  axioms — not  even  those  of 
mathemati<» — that  are  thought  of  without  reference  to 
their  proved  effidency  as  principles  leading  to  definita 
condusions,  thay  may  be  called  axiomatic  on  account  of 
their  extreme  generality,  however  little  they  possea  tht 
character  of  immediacy. 

The  name  axiom,  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  is  thus  left 
undeniably  equivocal,  and  it  clearly  behoves  those  wbo 
employ  It,  whether  in  philosophy  or  tdence,.  always  to 
make  plain  in  what  sense  it  is  meant  to  be  taken.  Before 
closing,  it  is,  j^rhape,  necessary  to  add  why,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  origin,  no  account  has  been  taka 
of  tha  doctrine  of  evolution  which  has  become  to  promi- 
nent in  the  latest  sdentific  aod  philoaophical  speculadoD. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  artide,  that  doo 
trine  has  only  an  indirect  bearmR  on  the  inquiry.  If 
the  conditions  of  experience  as  they  are  found  in  tha 
individual  suffice  to  explain  the  different  assurance  with 
which  general  assertions  are  made  in  diSerent  departments 
of  knowledge,  there  is  no  need  to  carry  the  peycbological 
consideration  farther  back.  The  eflect  of  such  dlfferencs 
in  the  oondilions  of  experience  may,  of  course,  be  sccuma- 
tated  in  the  life  of  the  race,  and  the  aocumulalion  may  go 
far  to  determine  the  peychdogical  history  of  the  indiviJui^ 
but  the  quesdoh,  as  a  rational  one,  must  be  dedded  upon 
analysis  of  the  conditions  as  tliey  are.  [a.  c.  b.) 

AXMINSTEI^  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  oonnly 
of  Devon,  147  milcn  from  London,  and  24  from  Exeter. 
It  takes  its  name  from  die  Biver  Axe,  on  which  it  standi. 
The  andent  abbey-church,  or  minster,  which  adorns  Ibt 
centre  of  tbe  town,  was  built  by  King  Athelstan  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  over  tbe  Danes.  The  town  wu 
formerly  distinguished  for  its  production  of  the  best  tnl 
moat  cGsdy  description  of  carpels;  and  it  still  mannbc- 
turee  broad  and  narron  dotha,  cotton,  leather  gloves, 
tapes,  and  druggets.  Dr.  Buckland  was  a  native  of  the 
town.    PopulaUon  of  the  parish  in  18TI,  2861. 

AXUM,  an  ancient  dty  of  Abyminia,  85  mila  N.W. 
of  Antalo.  still  remarkable  for  its  ruins.  It  was  for  a  loos 
time  the  capital  of  a  great  Sliemitic  people,  who  extended 
their  sway  over  a  large  part  of  Abyuinia  j  and  the  language 
spoken  there  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
has  continued  to  be  die  ecdeBiastical  language  ever  sino& 
The  chronicles  of  Abyssinia  were  preserved  in  the  church, 
and  are  frequendy  referred  to  as  the  BooJa  of  Anon.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  monuments  still  extant  are  the 
obelisk  and  the  so'calleii  coronsuoQ-room,  both  constructed 
of  granite,  and  the  latter  containing  some  valuable  bilingual 
inscriptions.  In  the  modem  town,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tigr4,  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  manutiio- 
ture  of  parchment  are  carried  on.  (See  Salt's  IVavek,  attd 
Sdiimper  in  Zattek.  der  Qa.  ErdL,  Berlin;  18S9.) 

AYAMONTE,  a  fortified  dtv  of  S|iain,  m  the  prorinoi 
of  Hudva.  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Quadiana,  about  2  mil« 
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tm  Ik  miHith.  The  bubor  is  good,  bu^  tin  ■cconnt  of 
tbvRt  itimouth,  it  is  of  difficult  entrance.  Tlie  principal 
Mnplojmenl  of  tlie  iuluibiluiu  is  afforded  bj  the  fishenes, 
^xdiUj  for  gardines,  tunny,  cod,  and  horse-mackerel ; 
but  lliii  branch  of  industrr  has  Boflered  hj  the  extension 
of  tin  general  cOMWine  traffic.  Silk-weaTing  U  carried  on. 
jtrnwcle  is  uid  to  hare  had  in  the  IStti  ceotury  16,000 
iaUbiUnlt.    PopolMion,  C960. 

AYLE8BUHY,  ■  ma^et-town,  puliamentarf  borough, 
aod  lailwa;  junction,  in  tb«  coantj  bf  Baclcin^bam,  SB 
nitn  S.Vf.  oC  London.  It  slanda  on  a  gentle  eminence  in 
Ibt  cenire  of  a  fertile  vale,  and  consists  of  several  streela 
(Dd  lanca  irregularly  built,  but  welt  paved  and  liEhted. 
Ttia  ooontf'hall,  martret-hoose,  and  counlyj^  are  baod- 
mne  builaino,  aa  is  also  the  parish  church,  an  ancient 
Mroctaic  wiib  a  lower  rising  &oni  the  centre.  It  has  a 
brt  naiDBiar-acbool  (IGll),  eeveral  other  schools  and 
diuities,  a  corn-ezchanve  (16(15),  tluee  banks,  a  utringB 
Unk,  an  infirmary  (18^),  a  union  workbouse,  and  place* 
t(  puUic  worship  for  Boman  Oatiiolits,  Metliodists,  Bap- 
^tb,  lDda>eDdenl^  Ac  It  retunu  two  membecB  to  parlia- 
Mot,  The  umet  and  quarter  Hsuona  and  the  elections 
of  mrmben  fbr  the  count  t  are  held  here.  The  inliabitants 
•K  prindpallT  employed  in  tbe  mannfacture  of  tionelace 
sod  ilraw-plaiting,  Doidw  (he  rearing  of  ducks,  which  are 
ml  io  \*rg»  qnanti^es  to  the  Lonifon  maiket  at  Christ- 
ma  A  branch  canal,  six  miles  in  lengtli,  oonnecls  Ayles- 
baiT  with  the  Grand  Janclion  CanaL  PopuUlii»  of 
puiiamcnlarr  borough  in  1H71,  2&760. 

AYLESFOBD,  a  Tillage  of  England,  in  the  county 
<f  KoU,  3}  miles  from  Uaidalone,  and  32  from  London. 
It  Mndi  U  the  base  of  a  hill  on  Ibe  right  bank  of  the 
Ucdway,  which  ic  here  crossed  by  a  stone  Inidge  of  six 
archta,  The  church  stands  on  an  emineooe  benind  the 
fiil^B.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  Vf.  was  a  Canuelit« 
biaiy,  foaiided  in  1240,  (he  remains  of  which  now  form  a 
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wkich  i^  or  rather  was,  lor  it  is  grievously  destroyed,  . 
oomleeh  called  Kifs  Coity  House,  about  a  mile  N.E. 
from  the  Tillage.  Tbia  is  suppOMd  by  Hr.  FergusaoD,  in 
sccotdance  wiUi  tradition,  to  mark  Uie  burial-place  of 
(Ugem,  who  was  slun  here  in  a  battle  between  the 
Britoos  and  Saxon*  in  456  A.I1.  The  tomb  of  Horsa,  who 
fell  in  the  same  battle,  is  situated  at  Hoisted,  about  S  miles 
tobeN.  KaarAyle^rd,  loo,  are  other  remains,  known  as 
the  Uoontless  Stones.  PopnUtioa  of  parish  in  1871,  2100. 
AYLHER,  Josh,  Bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Qbmu  Elisabeth,  was  bom  m  the  year  1521  at  AylmeT- 
WL  in  the  parish  of  Tilney,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
wk.!^  -  Sot,  be  waa  noticed  tor  hi*  precocity  by  the 
Dorset,  aflerwards  duke  of  Suflblk,  who  sen( 
I    nniversily  of   Gunbridse.      He   afterwards 

,     _  .  _i>  Oxford,  where  ba  completed  lus  studies  and 

l«ok  his  d^ee  in  divinity.  He  wae  then  made  chaplain 
la  tbe  dake  and  tutor  to  his  daughter,  the  accomplubed 
sad  nnfortonale  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  wboee  extraordinary 
profideniy  in  the  Greek  and  LAtin  languages  reflects  no 
■null  honor  on  her  preceptor.  His  first  preferment  waa 
Id  the  arcbdeaconry  of  Slow,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
wbicb  gave  him  a  scat  in  tbe  Convocation  held  in  (be  first 
year  or  ^een  Hary,  where  he  resolutely  opposed  tbe 
ntom  to  Popery,  (o  whicb  the  generBlity  of  tne  cler^ 
were  inclined.  He  was  soon  ailer  obliged  to  fiy  his 
nontry,  and  take  shelter  among  the  Protestant*  in  Switier- 
land,  while  ihere  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Knox's  lamous 
Blag  o^nnut  A«  MontbvM  BaiaeTU  of  Wamm,  under  the 
title  of  All  ifdr&onm  /or  FiuifyvU  and  Trtwe  Sui}tclt,Su:. 
Oa  the  aocasuon  of  Qneen  Elizabetb  he  returned  to  Eng- 
lud.  In  1602  he  obtained  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
sod  WM  a  raember  of  the  hmoua  synod  of  that  year,  whicb 
nfemed  and  settled  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Cborch  of  England.  In  1576  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
tl  Lnidon,  s!c3  while  in  tliat  position  made  himself  nolot^ 
loasbythehusli  manner  in  wnich  he  insisted  on  the  Act  of 
Unifinmity,  His  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  any 
dergymen  suspected  of  Puritanical  leanings,  with  the  ex- 
facne  mesaores  he  used,  made  him  unpopular  even  with 
hk  own  party.  He  is  frequently  assailed  in  the  famous 
Marvnlatt  Troalt,  and  is  characterized  as  MarrtlLtiui  bad 
shepherd,  in  Bpenaer's  Supkear<Ul  (hkndar.  lie  seems 
to  bsire  been  a  man  of  harsh  and  violent  temper,  coarse, 
ud  aTsridous,  and  wUit  W  redeeming  qualities.    He  is 


said  to  have  been  an  able  scholar,  hat  he  has  lefl  uothinc 
which  could  prove  this.  He  died  in  1594.  (Strype,  L^ 
and  Aeiioni  of  John  AylnuT,  BUIuip  of  Xondon.) 

AYB.  CoDNTZ  OF,  or  Atrshibx,  a  Scottish  county, 
bounded  by  Wigtownshire  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud< 
bright  on  the  S. ;  by  Eirkcadbrigbt,  Dumfrip*,  and  Lanark 
on  the  B. ;  and  by  Renfrewshire  on  the  N.  On  the  W.  it 
ha*  a  coast  line  extending  to  70  mile*  on  the  Irish  Sea  and 
the  Pinh  of  Clyde.  The  county  contuns  1149  square 
niile&  or  735,262  acres.  The  middle  port,  whicb  is  (he 
broadest,  i*  about  26  miles  across.  There  are  six  riveis 
of  some  note  in  Ayrshire — Stincbar,  Girvnn,  Doon,  Ayr, 
Irvine,  and  Oarnock.  Of  these  the  Ayr,  from  which  the 
county  and  county  town  lake  their  name,  is  the  largest 
It  rises  at  Glenbuck,  on  the  border  of  I^narksbire,  and, 
after  a  course  of  S3  miles,  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Gyde 
at  the  county  town.  The  scenery  along  its  banks  from 
Bom  downwards — paning  Catrine,  Balio^myle,  Barskim- 
ming,  Sundmm,  Auchencmive,  and  Craigie — is  Taried  and 
beautiful.  Tbe  lesser  stream*  are  numerous;  and  there 
are  many  fresh-waler  lochs,  the  largest  of  which  is  Loch 
Doon,  the  sonrce  of  the  river  Doon.  The  southern  and 
ensteni  parts  of  the  countv  are  Iiilly,  but  none  of  the 
peaks  resches  a  height  of  ^000  feet  In  former  times  tho 
shire  was  divided  into  three  districts — Carrick,  south  of  the 
Doon ;  Kyle,  between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine ;  and  Cun- 
ningham, north  of  the  Irvine.  Kyle,  again,  was  divided 
by  Uia  river  Ayr  into  Kin^s  Kyle  on  Ibe  south,  and  Kyle 
Stewart  on  the  north.  The  county  is  now  poUticiuly 
divided  into  south  and  ncMh  Aynhire.  Th«  fbmier  00m- 
prises  Eyle  and  Oanick,  and  the  latter  Cnnnin^iatti,  and 
each  division  returns  a  rqirewntative  to  Parliament  The 
old  divisions,  however,  are  still  popnlarly  retained.    The 


larger  proportion  of  good  low-country  land  in  that  district 
Cunninebain  is  companUively  level,  and  ha*  a  great  extmt 
of  rich  land,  though  rather  hea       '     -  -      ■  •"■ 


01  It  IS  pictnresqne  ana  Deaiuiiui.  rrom  many  01  me 
height*  a  ricli,  undulating,  well-wooded  countn  may  be 
seen,  with  the  Bay  of  Ayr,  or  tbe  Firth  of  Clvoe  beyond, 
and  the  lofty  peak*  of  Arran,  or  tbe  Argyllshire  hill^  in 
the  distance.  , 

There  bos  been  no  \aA  of  agricultural  enterprise  in 
Ayrshire.  With  a  mt^  climate,  and,  generallTj  a  rather 
i II  !...!_! for  the  sncoe<»ful  growth 


In  the  early  part  of  the  century  lime  was  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary in  the  inland  districts,  but,  with  repeated  applications, 
it  gradually  became  of  little  avaiL  Thorouini  draining  - 
gave  the  next  great  impulse  to  agriculture.  Enough  had 
been  done  to  test  its  efficacy  previons  to  the  announcement 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  drainage  loan,  after  wbich  it  was  r^>- 
idly  extended  thronghout  the  county.  Green-crop  hus- 
bandry, and  the  Liberal  use  of  guano  and  other  auxiliaij 
manures,  mode  a  wonderful  change  on  the  face  of  the 
county,  and  increased  immensely  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tnral  produce.  Early  potatoes  are  now  extensively  grown 
in  some  localities.  The  farmers  on  the  ooost  lands  of  Girvso 
and  West  Eilbride  are  firat  in  tbe  market,  and  the  nest 
snppliee  come  from  tbe  friable  lands  about  Ayr  and  St 
Ouivox.  A  considerable  extent  of  ground  is  cleared  in 
for  the  Glawow  market;  and,  in  dropping  seasons^ 
:rops  of  turnips  follow.    At  tbe  end  of  July  and  the 


begin 
toNt 


the  laise  towns  of  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Riding.  The  mild  climate  of  the  Ayrshire  coast  in 
spring  is  &vorable  to  this  kind  of  cropping,  which  brlop 
quick  retuma,  and  on  tbe  whole  is  profitable.  Carrots  and 
mangolds  are  cultivated  more  eximuvely  tlian  in  any  other 


Scotch  county,  and,  wilh  early  sowing  and  rich  manuring^ 
heavy  crops  are  raised.  Wheat  generally  Ibllows  greet 
crops  in  the  lower  psrla  of  the  county,  though  barley  ii 


coming  more  into  use  than  in  former  ti 
The  l»rder  line  for  wheat  may  be  drawn  at  a  iTttle  over 
300  feet;  above  that  height  its  growth  is  exceptional.  The 
dairy  forma  an  important  department  of  farm  management 
in  Ayrshire.  Dunlop  cheese  was  a  well-known  product  of 
Ayrshire  dories  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Part  of  it 
VIS  very  goodj  but  it  was  unequal  initsg^eral  choiacter, 


and  naM.able  in  Engliih  markets.  IMvatiified  with  the 
Jnfeiior  commerci&l  value  of  their  chee«e  in  compariaon 
with  some   English   varieties,  the   Ayrshire  A^cultural 


AaociHtion  brouehL  & 


■t  farmer  and  his  wife  in  1S55 


o  teach  the  Cheddar  nietbod,  and  their  effort  hat  been  n 
Eucceasfiil.  Cheddar  cheese  of  firtt  rate  qualElj  is  now  made 
in  Ayrshire  and  GlallowttT,  and  the  annual  ciieese  show  at 
Kiloamock  a  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  The 
cheese  may  be  more  thoroughly  fine  in  a  few  Somereet 
duries,  hut  the  avenure  quality  of  Scotch  Cheddar  is  higher 
than  the  English.  This  great  change  of  an  industrial  art 
has  hroa^ht  wealth  to  the  county.  It  is  not  lob  much  to 
say  that  it  has  added  £2  per  cow  lo  the  annual  value  of 
dairr  prodaoe,  and  there  are  45,000  cows  in  Ayrdiire. 

The  maiiufactnr«fl  of  Ayrshire  have  attained  conaiderahle 
importanoe.  The  cotton  works  at  Calrine  are  eitenaive, 
and  have  been  a  long  time  eatabliahed.  The  site  was 
chosen  with  the  view  of  utilizing  the  water  power  of  the 
river  Avr,  and  ateam  is  still  merely  an  nnzilituy.  At  Kil- 
ock  and  Ayr  there  are  extensive  engineering  estab- 


lishmenlsi  and  Urge  c«rpet  works;  and  ot)ier  fabrics  are 
manufoctared  in  those  towns  and  at  Dairy,  Kilhimiei  Beith, 
and  Stewarton.  Until  the  last  three  or  four  ^vears,  Irvioe 
was  a  back-going  place,  but  it  hai  received  an  impulse  from 
the  erecUon  of  large  chemical  works.  The  situation  is  very 
suitable  for  chemical  manufacturee,  as  the  soil  ia  ^r  and 
Mndy,  and  the  liquid  refuse  of  diemical  works  is  easily 
earned  into  the  su,  without  causing  the  nuisance  which  is 
inevitable  in  a  large  town.  The  Eglinton  Chemical  Com- 
pany ai«  moat  extensive  manufacturers  of  bichromate  of 
potash — a  substance  which  is  used  at  dyeworka  as  an  oxi- 
dising agent;  and  another  company  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  alkali  trade,  and  in  the  extraction  of  copper  from 
burnt  pyritea  ore.  On  the  coast,  between  Irvine  and 
Ardroman,  works  have  been  erected  on  the  ssndhills  for 
the  maoonotare  of  dynamite,  which  is  now  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  explosive  sgents.  It  is  much 
need  for  btasting  under  water,  and  la^  quantities  of  it 
are  sent  to  America  for  blowing  up  the  roots  of  trees  In  the 
reclamation  of  land. 

The  iron  trade  of  Ayrshire  has  risen  to  great  import- 
ance. The  manufactore  has  long  been  carried  on  at  Huii^ 
kirk,  althooirh  the  iron  had  to'  be  carted  long  distances  lo 
Ayr  and  Qla^:ow  before  the  inlroduction  of  railways. 
Immense  fields  of  Ironstone  have  been  opened  up  within 
the  last  quarler  of  a  coitury ;  and  there  are  now  33  far- 
naces  in  blast  within  the  coanty,  producing  about  SSO.OOO 
tons  per  annum.  The  works  are  all  connected  with  tlie 
Olasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway.  The  whole  manu- 
&ctur«  of  iron  In  Ayrshire  is  in  the  hands  of  three  great 
Qompanies,  namely,  William  Baiid  St  Company,  the  Dal- 
melBni^ton  Iron  Company^  and  Merry  ana  Cunningham. 
Hnmalite  of  ^ood  qiuuily  la  raised  in  8om  and  Mnirkirk, 
and  discoveries  of  It  have  been  mads  In  Carrick.  The 
coal-fields  are  of  great  extent,  and  limestone  exist*  in  large 
quantities.  A  valuable  whetstone  quarry  I*  worked  at 
*  ■  ■        -  "    ■     n  the  Ayr. 

Muntr  were  at  Ayr,  1 , 

'  pl»c 

wpplied  by  the  more  important  harbor  of  Ardrosean,  The 
wons  at  Ardroasan  were  carried  through  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  the  last  two  earls  of  Eglinton.  They  were 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  Ardronao  an  important  shipping  port  f^ 
Olasgow,  in  connection  with  a  canal,  which,  however,  was 
never  carried  further  than  from  Olasgow  (o  Johnstone. 
The  works  were  designed  by  Telford.  The  pier  was  fin- 
ished in  ISIl,  and  the  docks  were  completed  by  the  late 
carl.  The  harbor  of  Troon  was  likewise  the  work  of  an 
enterprisinK  nobleman.  It  was  formed  by  the  late  duke 
of  Portland,  who  connected  it  with  Kilmarnock  by  a  rail- 
way, which  was  amtmg  the  earliest  in  the  country.  Troon 
has  an  extennve  shipping  bnsinen  ss  the  outlet  (or  the 
great  coal-fields  of  the  Kilmarnock  district  Acta  of  parlia- 
ment have  been  obtained,  which  sanction  harbor  improve- 
roenU  at  Irvine  and  Oirvan,  and  a  large  wet-dock  is  in 
course  of  formation  at  Ayr.  The  dock  at  Ayr  is  import- 
ant, as  Ayr  is  the  natural  outlet  Ibr  the  great  coal-fields  np  ' 
the  river,  and  for  the  ironworks  at  Dalmellington,  Lugar, 
and  Hnirkirk,  as  well  as  the  fields  which  are  being  devel- 
oped on  the  railways,  called  the  Ayrahire  lines,  Between 
Oimnock  and  (he  river  Doon. 

The  Olasgow,  KilmaiDod^  and  Ayr  Bailway  was  par- 
f1  WlUlaiB  tha  Lion  dlad  lo  1314.    TetC 


Kilwinning  to  Ardrossan,  and  an  extension  from  Kilmai* 
nock  to  Cumnock,  with  a  branch  to  Muirkirk.  Ettenmoni 
followed  from  Cumnock  to  Dumfrim  and  Carlisle,  and 
from  Ayr  to  Dalmellington,  and  lo  Maybole  and  Oirrts; 
and  the  Troon  Railway  was  acquired  from  the  duke  of 
Portland,  a«  a  connecting  link  of  what  is  now  the  Qlesgow 
and  South -Western  Railway  system.  Other  impMtsnt 
branches  have  been  made,  and  a  trunk  line  is  now  in 
course  of  formation  between  Oirvan  and  Stranraer,  which 
will  give  a  connection  between  Olasgow  and  Ayrshire  and 
the  north  of  Ireland  by  the  shortott  sea  patasge.  Ayr- 
shire is  thus  well  snpptied  with  railways. 

Tbe  antiquities  of  Ayrshire  are  not  of  much  note. 
There  are  cairns  in  Qalston,  8om,  and  other  localises; 
a  road,  supposed  to  be  a  work  of  (he  Romans,  which 
extended  from  Avr,  through  Dalrymple  and  DiUmelling- 
lon,  towards  the  Solway ;  camps,  attributed  to  the  Noc^ 
wc^ans  or  Danes,  on  the  hills  oT  Knockgeorgan  and  Duo- 
donald ;  and  the  castles  of  Loch  Doon,  Tumberry,  Dim- 
donald,  Portencrosi,  Ardrossan,  Ac.  There  are  inter«stiii| 
remains  of  the  celebrated  abbeys  of  Kilwinning  and  Cross- 
TSguel ;  and  the  ruios  of  the  little  church  of  AUoway,  amid 
the  lovely  soenery  near  the  birthplace  of  Bums,  lure  be- 
come more  fonious  &om  their  associations  than  many  grert 
works  of  archilectursl  genius. 

The  mrsl  population  of  Ayrshire  is  decreasing,  but  tha 
mining  population  has  increased,  and  tha  towm  are  grow- 
ing. At  the  last  census  there  were  27,132  inhabited 
housee,  and  the  population  reached  200,745.  The  county 
valuation  last  year  amonnted  to  £1,178,133,  Gs.  tOd.,  being 
an  increase  of  more  than  £50,000  fiom  the  prerioos  year. 
The  amount  for  Kyle  was  £446,874,  18b.  5d. ;  for  Conniog- 
hsm,  £411.504,  Is.  ed.j  for  Carrick,  £177,108,  10s.  ii; 
for  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  £63,273,  Ida.  Sd. ;  for  Kilmarnock, 
£63.202,  I9s. ;  and  for  Irvine,  £16,159,  Os.  2d. 

Ayr,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  tl  iha 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  about  40  milw 
8.S.W .  from  Glasgow.  The  spot  baa  probably  been  inhab- 
itod  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Nothing,  however,  is  knoiro 
of  its  history  till  the  close  of  the  I3th  century,  when  it  wv 
made  a  royal  residence,  and  soon  afterwards  a  royal  borfih, 
by  William  the  Lion'.  The  charter  conferring  upon  it  Uie 
latter  privile^  has  been  preserved,  of  which  a  flw^imila 
will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Naiumal  Mioaaonjilt  iif  Sixt- 
land.  During  the  wars  of  Scottish  independence  the  pos- 
session of  Ayr  and  its  castle  was,  according  to  tradition,  aa 
object  of  importance  to  btKh  the  contencuag  parties.  In 
Blind  Harry's  Ltft  t^  WoUaet  they  axe  frajuently  men- 
tioned, and  the  scene  is  laid  there  of  one  of  the  patriot's 
greatest  exploits ;  but  Che  authenticity  of  many  of  the  mis- 
ttrel-histonan's  ststementa  is  more  than  doubtiiil.  On  bet- 
ter authority,  the  records  of  the  bur^,  it-  is  known  that 
early  in  the  16th  eentoir  Ayr  was  a  place  of  conaiderabls 
infiuencs  and  trade.  The  liberality  of  Williun  the  lion 
had  bertowed  npon  the  corporation  an  extraaive  grant  of 
lands ;  while  In  addition  to  the  well-endowed  cbnrch  of  8L 
John's,  it  had  two  monasteries,  each  possessed  of  a  Ur  lev- 
enue.  When  Scotland  was  overrun  by  Oliv«r  Cromwell, 
Ayr  was  selected  as  the  site  of  One  of  those  forts  whidt  hs 
built  to  command  the  country.  This  fortification,  termed 
the  citadel,  enclosed  an  area  of  t«n  or  twelve  acres,  and  in- 
cluded wllhin  its  limits  the  church  of  St  John's,  in  which 
the  Scottish  Parliament  on  one  occa^on  met.  and  confirmed 
the  title  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne.  The  chnrdi  wm 
converted  into  s  storehoost  the  Protector  partlv  indemni- 
fying the  inhabitants  for  tnis  seiinre  by  liberally  contrib- 
uting towards  the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worafaip,  now 
known  as  tbe  Old  Church.  Ayr  proper  lies  on  the  sonlh 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  coanecteo  with  Newton  and  Wal- 
lacetown  on  the  north  by  two  bridges,  the  Old  and  the 
New,  the  "Twa  Brigs"  of  Bums.  Of  late  years  the  town 
hss  extended  greatly  en  the  Ayr  side  ii  the  streacL 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Cromwell's  Fort  is  now  covered  with 
houses,  and  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  rao»' 
course,  numerous  fine  villas  have  h«eo  erected.  Ayr  pea- 
sessee  several  good  streets  and  a  number  of  elegant  poMle 
and  other  edifices.  The  County  Building,  which  aflbrd 
sccommoda^on  for  tbe  circuit  and  proviniiaal  oonrl^  as 
well  as  for  die  various  local  authorities,  ocoopr  the  west 
side  of  Wellington  Square.    Contiguous  to  these  is  the^atl, 

a  well-reguUted  estantishment,  pwtly  Dsed  as  * *— - 
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S17  feet  high,  deugned  by  Huuiltoa,  of  Gdinbursh, 
cooaiderad  bj  dmot  lb«  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
the  Edinbunh  ■■x!  Olsagow  bankg  hftve  t 
■nd  MEM  of  th«m  have   bailt  omamenti 


11*17.  1^  Town'*  Bdildioga,  n«u-  the  New  Bridge,  is  a 
huiaHHiie  erection,  the  effect  of  which  a  Bomewhat  itu- 
p«ii«d  bj  the  lownen  of  the  lite.  They  contain  anembly 
__j_   .     I! 1  jnted  by  a  spire 

All 
iw  bankg  have  branches  ia  Ayr, 
bailt  ornamental  Btructnres  for 
their  accommodation.  Beaidn  the  old  chnrch  already 
mentiooed,  there  is  another  parish  chnrch  called  the  New, 
•nd  a  niuuoer  of  dissenting  places  of  worabip,  none  of  them, 
bowerer,  noteworthv  on  account  of  their  architecture.  The 
Academy,  a  lai^  building  in  a  convenient  position,  in- 
tdndes,  or  has  soperaeded,  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
burg,  the  ezutenca  of  which  can  be  traced  back  as  &r  as 
the  13th  centnry,  A  portion  of  the  tower  of  St  Jobn'B 
Clbarch  Btill  remains,  but,  to  the  regret  of  the  antiqaary, 
ha*  been  completely  modetniied.  The  "  Wallace  Tower" 
»  a  Qcthic  Btructare  in  High  Street,  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  old  bnilding  of  the  same  name  taken  down  in  1835. 
A  niche  in  front  is  filled  by  a  statue  of  the  Scottish  hero  by 
Thorn,  a  self-taught  sculptor,  who  executed  in  a  much  more 
Bucceasliil  manner  the  stauiea  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  and  Souter 
Johnnie  now  in  the  grounds  of  Bums'  Monument  Ayr 
Hoapitai  is  a  plain  but  substantial  erection  near  the  Town- 
beul  railway  slslion.  There  are  two  subscription  libraiies 
in  the  town,  and  it  also  supports  one  weekly  and  one  bi- 
weekly newspaper.  Its  religious  and  charitable  societies 
BTB  nameronB.  A  market  is  held  every  Tuesday,  and  there 
kre  five  yewlr  fUnk  The  Western  Meeting  takes  place  in 
SeptemUT  of  every  year  on  Ayr  raceoonrse,  a  large  en- 
cloMire  in  the  snl^iirDa,  which  has  betat  reserved  Fur  this 
purpose  for  mora  than  a  centum  Ailoway  Kirk  and 
Bums'  Uoaoment  are  distant  2^  miles.  The  principal 
■Danu&ctum  of  Ayr  are  leather,  carpets,  woollen  goods, 
Ac. ;  and  fisheries  and  shipbuilding  are  also  carried  on  to  a 
■mall  extent.  There  are  sereral  fonndriea  and  engineering 
«MablkhBi«ilB.    Ayr  has  a  ^oieral  trade  of  considerable 


The  harbor  occupies  both  sides  of  the 

Bridge  to  the  sea,  and  has  been  built  at  a  veir  ooosidetable 

expenae  in  a  muet  substantial  manner.    The  sonth  pier 

£t>rqacCa  some  distance  into  the  sea ;  on  the  nor^  side  is  a 
taxge  breakwater  protecting  the  entranoe,  and  on  the  north 
gr  are  three  lights,  two  bright  and  one  red,  from  12  to 
feet  above  high  water.  The  depth  of  water  at  the 
bar  is  about  14  feel  at  neap  and  16  at  spting  tides.  £z- 
teuMve  docks  are  in  the  eoone  of  formation,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  increaae  largely  the  importance  of  the  place  ss  a 
•eaport  Bailwa^  converge  upon  Ayr  &om  the  north,  east, 
■nd  south,  opening  np  a  connection  witli  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  bnrgb  unites  with  Irvine^  Inveraray,  Campbel- 
fown,  and  Oban  in  returning  a  member  to  Farliament  Pre- 
wioos  to  1873,  its  municitxJ  boundary  on  the  north  was  the 
river,  hnl  an  Ad  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  thst  year 
tn  which  this  boundary  was  extended  so  as  to  iodtide 
llewton-on-Ayr  and  Wulaoetown,  and  made  the  same  as 
that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh.  The  corporation  of  Ayr 
cmwsts  of  a  provost  and  four  bailies,  and  twelve  town 
Gouncillois.  Id  1871  the  population  of  the  extended  borgh 
vaa  I73&I.  Though  thus  conjoined  with  Ayr  for  the 
parliamentary  franchise  and  municipal  government,  and 
forming  with  it  in  reality  but  one  town,  Newton  and 
Wallacetown  were  formerly  each  quite  sepaiate.  The'fbr- 
ner  ia  a  burgh  or  barony  of  lerj  ancient  erection.  The 
original  charter  has  been  lost;  but  it  is  tradidonally  said 
to  Dave  be«i  granted  by  King  Bobert  the  Bmce  in  favor 
nt  fbrlT-eigbt  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  distinguished 
themaelves  at  Bannockbnm.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  com- 
moa  property  of  the  burgh  is  held  to  be  the  exclusive 
imperty  of  the  lieemen,  forty-eight  in  number.  The 
«xl«nt  of  the  lota  possessed  by  each  varies  from  six  to  ten 
aeres,  and  thdr  nine  is  coDsidet»ble.  Newton  has  a 
«oanc9l,  conaisting  of  two  bailies,  a  tressurer,  snd  six  coun- 
allcMB,  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  from  among  their 
own  number;  bat  the  powers  of  the  council,  though  origi- 
nally extensive,  are  now  very  limited.  Wallacetown  is  ffUofvl 
<in(ia  a  part  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  St.  Quivoi. 
About  two  miles  east  of  Newlon  is  the  villa^  of  Presl- 
wick,  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  golf 
dohs  in  Scotland. 
AYREB,  Jaoob^  one  of  the  earllert  dramaiisU  of  Oer- 


many,  was  bom  in  I5M,  probably  at  Nuremberg, — a,t  least 
he  resided  there  when  s  mere  boy.  His  first  occupation 
was  keeping  an  iron-store,  which  he  did  with  considerable 
success.  After  studying  law  for  some  time  at  Bamberg, 
where  he  attained  a  good  position  sa  a  lawyer,  he  returned 
to  Nuremberg,  and  continued  to  practise  there,  acquiring 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  1594,  and  ultimately  becoming 
imperial  notsry.  He  died  26th  March,  16C5.  Ayrer's 
irks  consist  of  numerous  small  poems,  and  of  the  series 
of  dramas  on  which  his  fame  resls.  Like  other  dramas  ' 
of  the  lime,  his  productions  are,  for  the  most  part,  spec- 
tacular displays,  with  labored  dial<^e,  sjid  vary  in 
len^  from  five  to  twenty-eight  acta.  The  plots  are 
plainly  taten  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  tales  which 
supplied  material  to  nearly  all  the  early  European  drama- 
tists. The  chief  interest  of  Ayrer's  works  for  English 
readers  srlsea  from  their  connection  with  Shakespeare. 
Ayrer  adopted  several  of  Shakespeare's  plots,  es  well 
""   ""'"   method  of    representing    the    characters  c~    '""" 


be  personally  acted  and  placed  so  that  it  shall  seem  to 
the  spectalon  to  be  really  happening."  In  Ayrer's  time 
the  dnunatic  spirit  in  England  was  strong,  and  good  pls^ 
and  players  abounded.  Some  of  the  latter  look  circuits 
through  Germany,  and  though  performing  in  their  native 
tongue,  excited  enthusiasm  by  their  vivacity.  Ayrer 
canght  this  enthosiasm,  and  adapted  several  of  the  Eug- 
lish  dramas  to  the  German  stage.  The  Opus  Thtatrieum, 
in  one  folio  volnme  of  1262  pageSj  was  published  poet- 
humoasly  in  1616.  It  contained  thirty  plays  and  thirty- 
six  carnival  interlndes.  A  second  volume  to  contain  forty 
more,  though  promised,  did  not  appear.  Of  the  comedies 
and  tragedies  of  Ayier,  six  have  Veen  reproduced  with  an 
English  translation  in  Cohn's  Shaiamaira  tn  Oemuiny. 
These  contain  respectively  plots  resembliug  The  Tentpal, 
Mveh  Ado  abovi  Nothing,  Tha  1\bo  Otnilemm  of  Verona, 
Tittit  Andrvnieut,  Romto  and  JuLirt,  and  HamUl.  In  1601, 
a  comic  prose  work  by  Ayrer  was  published,  giving  an 
account  of  an  Imagaiaiy  Sail  of  iht  Denil  agaiJM  Jan* 
Ckrut  for  Datrouing  H&.  Some  of  bis  plays  were  pub* 
lished  prior  to  i6m,  but  these  are  not  now  to  be  had, 
and  even  the  folio  of  1618  is  extremely  rare.  Fnrthor 
information  about  Ayrer  mar  be  gained  from  'Tieck's 
Theater,  vol.  i.j   Wolff's  Eniye.  der  DeuOehe* 


poet,  the  second  son  of  Andrew  Ayton  of  Kinaldie  in  Fife- 
ahire,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
seems  afterwards  to  have  resided  lor  several  years  in 
France,  where  he  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet 
and  scholar.  On  the  accession  of  James  VL  in  J603, 
Ayton  published  a  vety  elegant  Latin  pan^^ric,  which  at 
once  brought  him  into  notice  and  favor  at  court.  He  wm 
knitted  by  the  king,  and  held  various  important  oCGces, 
particnlorly  that  of  private  aecretary  to  the  queen.  He 
was  of  an  exceedingly  amiable  disposition,  ana  was  much 
beloved  by  his  contemporaries ;  even  B<m  Jonson,  who 
criticised  all  other  poets  so  severely,  seems  to  have  made 
an  exception  in  his  nvor,  for  he  told  Srummond  that  Sir 
Robert  loved  him  dearly.  Ayton's  extant  works  cousist  of 
some  I^tin  poems,  and  of  a  few  pieces  in  the  English 
dialect,  which  are  diatingnished  by  smoothnen  of  rhythm 
and  delicacy  of  fancy.  His  best  ode,  Jnconttoney  Se/nvtad, 
banning,  "  I  do  confess  Ihou'rt  smooth  and  fair,"  may 
lake  rank  with  the  finest  pieces  of  Herrick  or  Suckling, 
while  a  few  others  are  but  little  inferior.  His  poems  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Sir  C.  Roger  (Edin.  1844). 
AYTOUN,  WiLi.i*if  EDKoNceroiJirE,  a  Scottish  poet, 
humorist,  and  miscellaneoia  writer,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, 21st  June,  1S13.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Roger 
Ayloun,  a  wriier  to  the  Signet,  and  the  iamily  was  of 
the  same  stock  as  Sir  Robert  Aylon  noticed  above.  From 
his  mother,awomanaf  marked  originality  of  character  and 
ooDsiderable  culture,  he  derived  his  distinctive  qualities,  ' 
ly  taatee  in  literature,  and  his  political  syiapatbiee, 
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Dunbar,  BDd  atleaded  the  coarse  of  Prores«OT  Joha  Wibon 
on  Uornl  Fhilotoph;.  la  1833  he  spent  a  few  month*  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  Btndyinf;  the  law ;  hut  in 
Beplember  of  thst  j«»i  he  weat  to  Madj  German  M 
^•ciiaffenburg,  where  he  ramained  Iil[  April,  1S34.  He 
then  renuned  his  l^al  purauiU  in  his  father'a  chamben, 
WH  admitted  >  writer  to  the  Bignet  in  1835,  and  five  yean 
later  was  called  lo  the  Scottish  bar.  But,  by  his  own 
conr««ion,  though  he  "  followed  the  law,  bo  never  could 
overtake  it"  He  disliked  his  profcflsioD,  and  allowed  his 
titerar;  tasta  to  predominate.  His  firat  publication — a 
Tolume  entitled  Poiand,  Homer,  and  oAer  Poemt,  in  which 


a  tninalation  in  blank  vene  of  the  first  part  of  Fauit; 
bnl,  ibrertallcd  bj  other  tranalatioo^  it  was  never  pul>' 
liabad.  In  1S36  he  made  hii  earliest  contribution*  to 
BlaebtoodM  Maoatku,  in  tnmslaliong  from  Uhland ;  and 
from  1S39  till  his  death  he  remained  on  the  st«ff  of  BlaiJi- 
•mmL  About  1341  he  became  acquainted  with  Ur.  Theo- 
dore Martin,  and  in  aMociation  with  him  wrote  a  series  of 
li^t  hamorona  papers  on  the  tastes  and  folliei  of  the  dav, 
in  which  wa«  intersperaed  the  verms  whidt  afterwaios 
bacame  popular  as  tha  Bon  OvaUter  BaBadM.  The  work 
on  whicE  his  reputation  as  •  poet  chiefl/  rests  is  the  Lai/* 
«[  tlU  Seottuk  Omalien.  The  firM  of  these  sM)eued  In 
^ladbwoMf*  MagoMitt  in  April,  1843,  and  the  whole  were 
pabliahed  in  a  collected  edition  in  1S48.  Thej  became 
Terj  popalar,  and  have  passed  through  nineteen  editions, 
the  last  of  which  has  spirited  and  beantiful  illnstratioiu 
1^  ^  J.  Noel  Paton  and  W.  H.  Paton.  Meanwhile,  he 
oMained,  in  1846,  the  chair  of  Bbetorio  and  Belles  Lettres 
at  Ediubnrgli  Univeisijy,  which  he  Ailed  honorablv  and 
ncceasflillr  till  1864  He  devoted  himself  oonsdentlouilr 
to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  hia  pupils  inireaaed  in 
nnmber  from  30  to  160.  In  1849  he  married  the  jonngest 
daughter  of  Professor  John  Wilson  (Christopher  Norlh), 
whose  death,  in  1369,  was  the  great  calamitj  of  hit  life. 
His  services  in  support  of  the  Tory  partv,  eapeciall?  during 
the  Anti-CorO'I^w  struggle,  received  official  recmnition 
in  his  appointment  (1652)  as  aherifi' of  Orkncj  and  &tland. 
In  18&4  appeat«d  Pirttnlian,  tt  Spatmodie  Tragtis,  tn 
which  he  attacked  and  parodied  the  writinga  of  ^iley, 
SjditCT  Dobeli,  and  Alexander  Smith ;  and  two  jear*  later 
h«  pnUished  hia  BoAvtU,  a  Poem.  Amotig  his  other 
litcrarj  works  are  a  OoUer^tm  ^  the  Ballad*  <^  Scotland, 
a  tranalation  of  the  Poam  and  SaUad*  of  Godke,  executed 
in  c<>H>peration  with  his  friend  Theodore  Martin,  a  small 
volume  on  the  Life  and  Time*  of  Bieliard  L,  written  for 
the  'fhmtb  L&rary,  and  a  novel  entitled  Iforman  Sindair, 
many  of  the  details  in  which  are  taken  from  incidents  ia 
his  own  experience.  In  1860  Ajtoon  waa  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  AjBodated  Societies  of  Edinbnrgh  Uai- 
vetritj.  The  death  of  his  mother  took  place  in  November, 
1S6I,  and  his  own  health  «u  fUlinz.  In  December,  1863, 
he  Uamed  Miss  Kinnear,  and  health  and  happincBS  for  a 


were  interred  at  Edinbur^.  A  memoir  of  Aytoun  by 
Theodore  Martin,  with  an  appendix  containing  some  of  hia 
prose  essays,  was  published  in  1867.  (w.  i.  k.  c.) 

AZAIB,  PiEBKB  HrAtmrTH^  abrilliant  French  writer 
on  philosopliy,  was  bora  at  Sorttee  in  17Sfi,  and  died  at 
Pans  in  lS4o.  He  wis  educated  at  the  collea;e  in  his 
native  town ;  and  at  the  age  of  17  joined  a  religious  bo^ 
with  the  view  of  ailerirordg  entering  the  chunJi.  Ha 
remained  onty  a  year  in  this  aociety,  and  then  accepted  an 
appointment  as  teacher  in  the  ooUq^  at  Tarbea.  The 
duties  of  this  office  proved  moat  uncongenial  to  him,  and 
tie  gladly  entered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Oliron.  to 
whom  he  acted  as  secretary.  With  thi^  tpo,  he  q^nickly 
became  dinaCisfied,  either  on  accouot  of  the  bishops 
leitemted  deaire  that  he  should  take  orders,  or  from  the 
many  petty  aonoyiuices  incident  to  his  post.  He  with- 
drew to  the  little  village  of  Villemagne,  near  Bexiers^ 
where  he  supported  himself  by  performing  the  duties  of 
organist  in  the  church.  He  afterwarda  acted  as  tutor  to 
the  Count  de  Bost/s  sons,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Aaais,  at  firat  an  ardent 
admirer  of  that  great  movement,  waa  struck  with  dismay 
■'  ■■        -     i  perpetrated,  and  published   - 


in  Paris.  There,  three  yean  later,  he  published  his  treatise 
Dei  Cbmpentaiion*  dan*  lea  DeitMe*  Htmabut,  in  whidi 
he  sought  to  show  that  happiness  and  mlserj  were  &]riy 
balanced  in  this  world,  and  lliat  oxiSMaenUy  it  was  the 
dot^  of  dtiiena  to  lobmit  qnietly  to  a  nzed  goveramnt 


This  doctrine  was  not  displeaaiiig  to  Ni 
its  author  professor  at  St.  Cjt.  After  tJ 
coUefie,  he  obtained,  in  ISll,  the  post  of 


author  professor  at  St.  C>r.  After  the  removal  of  that 
lege,  he  obtained,  in  ISll,  the  post  of  inspeolor  of  the 
public  library  at  Avignon,  and  from  1812  to  1816  be  held 
asimilarofficeatNancy.  His  preference  for  the  Bonaparla 
dynasty  naturally  operated  in  his  disbvor  at  the  Bestoi*- 
tioD ;  bat  after  eaSering  oonaideraUe  privation  for  soma 
vears,  he  obtained  a  Bovemmsnt  pennon,  wbidt  placed  htm 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  He  empbyed  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  oral  and  pnUiilMd  axporilkins  of  his 
(yslem  of  philosopher. 

According  to  Aiau,  the  whole  of  exiitaica  the  nniven& 
whoae  cause  is  God,  may  be  regarded  as  the  ^Rodnct  of 
two  bdon.  Matter  and  Force.  Hatter  in  Its  primitive 
state  consists  of  homogeneona  elonenta  or  atmn*.  All 
force  ii  in  its  nature  expansive,  and  i^  tbtfefbr^  snigeci 
lo  one  BuprenM  law,  that  of  eqnilibrinm,  or  eqnivaleoM  «f 
action  and  reccdtm ;  for  evidently  expansive  fern  ananas 
ing  from  e*cb  body  is  repreMve  force  acting  oo  all  other 
Mies.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  onivose  are 
succesaive  stages  in  the  development  eaueed  b^  the  action 
of  this  one  force  under  its  one  law  on  the  primitive  atomsi 
and  in  tracing  this  development  we  must  group  lacto  inte 
three  distinct  nrders,— first,  the  idiywcal;  second,  Um 
phyriobeical ;  third,  the  inlellectoal,  moral,  and  ptditieaL 
In  the  a^ere  irf  physical  phenomena,  distintf  development 
can  be  liaoed  mm  the  simpleal  msdianical  motiaa  up 
through  the  moi«  oomplec  forces  of  li^t,  heal,  and  eleo- 
tricitv  lo  the  power  of  magnetic  attracticm,  by  means  of 
whicn  the  sectHid  great  older  of  &cts  is  produced  out  of  the 
first  For  magnetic  force  acting  oa  elastic  bodiea,  riiidi 
as  reactive  have  potential  tifo,  creates  the  primitive  liviag 
global^  which  is  shaped  like  a  tabs  open  at  both  snda. 
From  thif  first  vital  element  a  gradoal  Moent  can  be  traced, 
ctilminating  in  man,  who  ia  otfierentiated  from  tlw  other 
animals  t^  the  possMion  of  intellect,  or  eonarloniew  of 
the  ideaa  with  which  eitemal  things  Impress  him.  Thaa 
ideas,  however,  are  in  themselves  corporeal ;  what  is 
immaterial  in  man,  or  his  soul,  is  the  expansive  ftoca 
inherent  in  him.  Moral  and  political  phenomoia  are  the 
results  of  two  primitive  instincts,  progrea  and  sdr-cco' 
servation,  correapoDding  lo  the  two  forces,  expansiam  and 
repression.  From  tlie  reciprocal  reUtions  of  these  instiiMtt 
mar  be  deduced  the  neoeasary  conditicme  of  social  and 
political  life.  The ultimateiKMLlof  humanity  itthe perfect 
fulfilmept  of  the  law  of  equUibrlnm,  the  ertablishment  of 
universal  harmony.  When  that  is  aocompliahed,  lb* 
destiny  of  man  has  been  achieved,  and  be  will  vanish  from 
this  earlh.  Snch  a  consummstiDn  may  be  looked  for  in 
about  7000  yeaia.  During  an  additional  period  of  6000 
years  the  great  coamical  forces  will  be  giwlnally  tendiu 
towards  the  establishment  of  complete  eqnilibrinm;  and, 
when  this  is  attained,  the  present  system  of  thinga  is  at 

Tha  ahlaf  worki  of  Atals,  besidM  tbe  OomptMotitn;  are-~ 

SiOmt  VMrtrtti,  S  nit.  ISIS;  On  Sari  dt  ekomma,  3  vols. 
2D;  Cbiiri  dt  PUlotopkii,  8  Toll.  lSS4t  Sxpliealim  Omivrr- 
itllt,  S  vols.  18!S-8  i  Jmu—,  MatKfiU,  Seligion,  PkiloitjMt, 
1B3T;  Dt  ia  Phrtnoltigit,  du  Magiutitme,  tt  dt  la  FM*,  IBU. 

AZABA,  Don  Fkji  de,  a  Spanish  naturalist,  waa  bot« 
18th  Hay,  1746,  and  died  in  1811.  Ue  studied  first  at  tha 
university  of  Huesca,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  acad- 
emy of  Barcelona.  In  1764  he  entered  tfa«  army  la  a 
cadet,  and  in  1767  obtained  an  ensignc^  in  the  engineer 
corps.  In  1781  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of 
iieu  tenant-colonel  of  eugineen  and  captain  in  the  navy,  oo 
a  commission  lo  lay  down  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  territorlea  in  South 
America.  Them  be  spent  many  ^eais,  observing  and 
collecting  spedmeiM  of  the  various  intercating  otgects  ol 
natutal  history  that  ahonnd  in  those  wide  and  Tittle-lcnown 
r^ions.  In  1801  be  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Spain, 
and   after  a  short  residence  at  Paris,  was  appointed   n 
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hoMS  g|OT«niment  of  the  8p<uii«h  oolonies.  Bi«  priodod 
■wfc  a  his  3VaRii  m  SaMk  Anenea  fivm  17SI  fai  ISOl ; 
nblidted  in  Freocli  from  tbe  anthor'e  U3.,  bj  C.  A. 
WklckawBT,  with  mllu  and  pistes,  4  vols,  dvo,  Psris, 
1S09.  It  ooDtains  s  vslaable  socouot  of  the  discoTery. 
eoDqncst,  and  civil  and  nataial  history  of  Pars^ay  tad 
Bio  de  Is  Plata ;  and  embodies  hit  brmer  contributions  to 


itiquansn 


FiCBchtrsulationat  Psriain  1801.  The 
¥^  tfa«  Dotes  of  Walckenaer  and  Cuvier,  and  a  notice  of 
iIm  author  bj  the  former.  An  Ei^ith  translation  of  part 
of  Ann's  work  on  the  Naiwal  Biilory  <^  Fttraguay  ap- 
FMied  at  Edinbonh  in  1S38. 

AZASA,  Dox  JosB  Nichoi.ab  d*,  the  elder  brother  of 
lbs  nstnralist,  bom  in  1731,  mw  appointed  in  1766  Spanish 
■gent  snd  procontoivgeneia],  ana  in  1785,  ambanador  at 
Boms.  Diuing  his  long  nsidenoe  tbeie  lie  digtiognished 
biiMelf  ai  »  eoUect(w  of  Italian  antiqiitticB  and  as  K  patron 
of  siL  H«  wss  also  an  able  and  active  diplomatist,  took 
ttkading  shaie  in  the  diffieolt  and  hanrdooa  task  of  the 
rapglsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  and  was  instrumental 
IB  Kcnring  the  election  of  Pins  VL  He  withdrew  to 
FknDM  when  the  French  took  posseaaion  of  Boms  in 
ITU.  He  was  afterwatds  Spanish  arabssssdor  at  Fads: 
ns  ihrca  times  deprired  o^  and  restored  to  his  office ;  and 
•n  inallr  prepMrmg  to  return  t  " 
B  ItalT  wnw  he  was  eeiied  witli 
St  Pans  in  January,  1804 

AZEGLIO,  KUnmo  Ta^ uouj,  Habqdib  d*,  an  emi- 
■Bit  ''-'■-"  Mitlior  and  statoamsn,  was  bora  in  Octol>er, 
1798,  at  Tnrin.  He  wag  descended  from  an  ancient  ana 
ngble  funilj  of  Piedmont,  and  was  the  son  of  a  militai^ 
oSoer,  who,  when  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  in  his 
iAeenlh  jear,  wu  ^>poiDted  ambasssdor  to  Borne.  The 
in  want  with  him,  toA,  bung  thus  introdoeed  to  the  msg- 
■ifiocnt  works  of  art  for  which  the  Eternal  Citj  is  famooi^ 
ccatiatied  a  lore  for  painting,  se  well  as  tot  music.  He 
dcsirKl  to  become  a  painter^  and,  sllhough  hisstudioswore 
i>r  s  time  interniptea  bv  hu  receiving  a  commission  in  a 
Kedaonttse  cavalry  rcf^ment,  snd  bj  a  subsequent  ill- 
Ms^  brouitfat  on  by  the  Hveril^  of  his  scientific  mvesdn- 
tims  snd  resulting  in  his  i^uittiog  the  service,  he  evenlnal!^ 
letuiDMl  to  Borne,  and,  with  some  diffirailly,  obtained  his 
blbet's  perminion  to  devote  himself  to  art.  He  remained 
attheJhpal  capital  eight  yeara,  and  acquired  great  skill 
sad  nue  &|na  ss  a  landscape-painter.  At  the  dose  of 
that  period  events  directed  his  mind  into  other  channels. 
Hii  fsther  died  in  1930,  and  the  joanger  As^lio  then 
iMODved  to  Hilan,  when  he  became  acquunled  with 
AlcHUtdro  Uansou,  the  poet  and  novelut.  Whose  daoghter 
be  married.  In  this  way  his  thoi^hts  were  tamed 
knrardi  Ittentnra  and  politics.  At  that  time,  Itslv  was 
Htrfbondlj  agitated  by  the  views  of  the  national  and 
libersl  pwriy.  Tha  country  was  divided  into  several  dia- 
tinet  stalea,  ui  whidb  the  greater  number,  even  of  those 
that  were  Dooiinally  iadepeodeot,  were  under  the  influence 
d  Anstrim.  Lombardy  and  Venetia  formed  parts  of  the 
Aostriau  doniniotiB.  The  petty  monarchiee  of  the  north 
ven  little  tietter  ttian  vaosala  to  the  house  of  Hape- 
htt^;  the  Papacy,  in  the  oentte,  was  opposed  to  all 
aitMoal  aspirations;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Gidliei,  in  the  south,  was  a  despotism,  which  for  cruelty 
sod  mental  darkness  could  not  have  been  exceeded  ia 
Alia  itid£  The  French  revolution  of  July,  1830i  gave 
~"'''      '   '         'o  the  movements  of  the  Italian  liberal 


dnmination.  Haisini  wss  just  beginning  his  cueer  as  an 
i^tatw,  and  the  whole  air  wis  surcha^ed  with  revoln- 
luDsiy  enthndaim.  This  wss  especially  the  case  in  the 
DOfth  of  Italy,  where  Uassimo  d'Azeglio  wss  now  settled. 
Art  WM  abandoned  by  him  for  literature,  and  literature 
was  practised  with  a  riew  lo  simulating  the  sense  of 
BMiaaal  independence  snd  unity.  In  18^  M.  d'Azeglio 
Mbliihed  a  novel  called  £uors  FUranoiea,  which  wss 
bllowed  in  1841  by  another,  entitled  Ifieeolo  di  Lapu 
Both  had  ft  politic*!  tmdency,  and,  between  the  two  dates 
at  which  thM  appeared,  H.  d'Ateglio  visited  various  parts 
of  Iblv,  diffiiiing  those  liberal  prindplw  which  he  saw 
were  this  onlv  hope  of  the  future.  His  views,  however, 
wetwesydimrent  from  Iboeeof  the  republican  party.  He 
wsi  a  coostitotioual  monarchist,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
Ibr  iDmirreetioDS  snd  secret  oonqHracies  whidt  Uanint  and 


others  so  frequently  fostered  at  that  time,  and  which  alitays 
resulted  in  uiltu^  and  reuewed  oppression.  His  treatise 
Dtgli  UUimi  Oaai  di  Smiagna  (Of  the  Jissl  Events  in  the 
Bomagna),  published  in  1840,  before  the  death  of  Pope 
.Gregory  XVI.,  was  at  once  a  satire-  on  lie  Papal  Goveni- 
ment,  a  denuadation  of  the  republican  attempts  at  insur- 
rection, and  an  exhortation  to  the  Italian  princes  lo  adopt 
a  national  policy.  M.  d'Ateglio  returned  lo  Bome  in  1S43, 
after  the  death  of  Popo  Gregory,  in  June,  and,  it  is  tboughl, 
had  considembie  influence  in  peisuadiug  the  new  Pope 
(Pius  IX)  to  conduct  his  government  in  accordance  with 
libenJ  principles.  He  supported  mensures  relating  lo  the 
freedom  of  the  pren,  the  reform  of  the  Papacy,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews.  In  1848  he  accompanied  the 
Pspal  army  of  observation  sent  from  Bome  to  watch  the 
inanrgent  Kircei  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  which  had 
temporarily  discomfited  the  Aostrlsns,  and  were  being 
supported  tty  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia.  GencrJ 
Durando,  who  had  the  comoiand  of  the  Papal  army, 
actively  nnisted  the  rebels,  in  defiance,  it  is  nid,  of  his 
instructions ;  snd  Awglio  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg 
at  the  battle  of  Yicenia,  wheie  he  commanded  a  legion. 
In  the  same  year  (1848),  he  published  a  work  on  the  Avf 
trion  Anauaiationt  tn  Loinbardf;  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  first  Sardinian  parliament  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Ader  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Sardinians  at  Novara,  March  23,  1849,— a  defeat,  which 
brought  the  second  of  the  two  brief  wars  with  Austria  to 
a  disastrous  cloe^ — lyAMglio  was  made  preddent  of  the 
cabinet  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  whose  &vor  his  father, 
Qiarles  Albert,  had  iust  resigned.  In  this  position  the 
marquis  used  his  high  powers  with  greet  advantage  to  the 
progreei  snd  cotuohdation  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom. 
His  occupation  of  the  office  Issted  from  the  1 1th  of  Hay, 
1849,  to  the  20th  of  October,  1862;  when  he  was  replaced 
by  <>iunt  Cavour.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  or  186& 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church  shook  off 
the  dominion  of  the  Pop^  and  declared  for  annexation  lo 
the  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  Aicglio  was  appointed 

rval  and  aommisnoner^«ztrM»dinsjrr,  purely  mililsry, 
the  Soman  States — a  temporaiy  iMoo,  which  he  ad- 
ministered in  a  conciliatory  and  sagacious  spirit.    Hs  died 


on  the  llth  of  January,  1868,  leaving  a  reputation  for 
prc^ity  and  wisdom,  wbim  his  countrymen  will  not  forget 
to  cherish.  His  wnlinn,  chiefly  of  a  polemical  character, 
wtte  nameroDB.  In  addition  lo  those  already  mentioned, 
the  meet  noteworthy  was  *  work  on  Th«  Cbart  ej  Sam* 
and  lie  ChmA,  of  irtih^  an  English  trsnslatitai,  with  a 
pre&c«  by  ur.  Layard,  aj^eared  in  1859.  A  volume  of 
personal  recollections  was  iNued,  in  1887,  after  M.  d'Aie- 
glio's  death. 

A2EBBI  JAN  (so  called,  aooording  to  Sr  William  Ouse- 
ley,  from  a  fire-templa;  osw.  fire,  and  baym,  a  keeper),  a 

Erovinoe  of  Persia,  oorresponding  to  the  ancieat  Atropatene 
t  is  separated  from  a  dlrisioa  of  tha  Bnsuan  Empire  on 
the  N.  by  the  Biver  Araxes,  and  from  Irak  on  the  S.  by 
the  Eixii-Uxen,  or  Qolden  Stream,  while  it  has  tlie  Caspian 
Sea  and  Ghilan  on  the  E.,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  W. 
Its  area  ia  estimated  at  25,280  square  milee.  The  oountry 
is  superior  in  fertility  to  tiie  southern  provinces  of  Peieia. 
Itdiflers  entirely  from  the  provinces  of  Fare  uid  Ir^  as 
it  consists  of  a  regular  succession  of  undulaUng  eminenoei, 
partially  cultivated,  and  opening  into  eitenuve  plains  (uch 
as  Aiusn,  Tabreex,  and  Urumiyah  or  Van,  Near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  province  the  mountains  of  Bahend  or  Serhund 
rise  in  an  accumulated  maw  U>  the  height  of  9000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point.  Mount  Sevellsn,  towards  its 
essiem  frontier,  attaios  a  height  of  about  12,000  feet  acoird- 
ing  to  some  authorities,  but  according  lo  Khanikofi^  it  is 
15,400;  and  the  Talish  Mountains,  whi^  run  from  K.  to 
B.  parallel  to,  and  stmo  great  dislanoe  from,  the  Csspian, 
have  an  altitude  of  7000  keL  Except  the  boundary  rivers 
alresdv  mentioned,  there  are  none  of  any  great  extent;  but 
these  both  receive  a  number  of  tributaries  from  the  prov- 
ince, and  several  streams  of  considerable  volume,  such  as 
the  Jughutu,  the  Agi,  snd  the  Shar,  belong  lo  the  basin  of 
the  Lake  Urnmiyafa.  This  lake  is  about  300  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  4200  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  watera  are 
moreintensely  Bait  than  theeea,  and  it  is  "supposed  locontsin 
no  livinff  creature  except  a  kind  of  polype ;"  but  it  is  the 
resort  ofgreat  floclcB  of  the  flamingo.  The  coontrv  to  the 
S.  and  W.,  namely,  the  districts  of  Ummiyah  and  ^mart, 
is  the  meet  picturesque  and  prosperous  part  of  Atecbijin; 
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jet  eren  here  the  trKveller  irom  the  more  dviliied  r^ious 
of  Europe  Ivnenta  the  want  of  enterprise  among  the  inbab- 
itiDls.  AEerbijan  ia  on  Che  whole,  hotrerer,  reckooecl  one 
of  the  moBl  productive  provinces  of  PeiBiH,  and  the  vil- 
laBCB  have  a  more  pleaeing  appearance  than  those  of  Irak. 
The  orchards  and  nrdenB,  in  wliich  the/  are  for  the  most 
part  embosomed,  jleld  delicious  frutU  of  almost  every  de- 
scripCioQ,  which  are  dried  in  large  quantities.  Provisions 
are  cheap  and  abundant,  and  wine  is  made  ia  considerable 
quantitiee.  There  is  throughout  the  district  a  lack  of  for- 
ests and  of  limber  trees.  Lead,  copper,  saltpetr^  sulphur, 
and  coal  are  found  within  tlie  confines  of  Azerbijan  ;  also 
a  kind  of  beautiful  transparent  marble  or  jssp«r,  which 
takes  the  highest  polish,  and  is  used  in  the  buildings  of 
Tabreei,  Shinu,  and  Ispahan,  under  the  name  of  Tabreet 
or  Belghami  marble.  There  are  exports  of  silk  and  oot- 
ton,  textile  fabrics,  leather,  hides,  and  lambskins,  drj- 
fruits,  sugar,  drugs,  tobacco,  and  wai,  &c,  the  total  value 
In  1870,  a  jear  of  great  trade  depression,  being  £422,632. 
In  the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  £1,094,717. 
The  chief  towns  are  Tabreei,  Urumijah  (the  supposed 
birthplace  of  Zoroaster),  AxdebU,  Ehoee.  Maragha,  Dil- 
Buai,  Abbasabad,  Hehrand,  Biral,  and  So^j-Bolak.  The 
climate  is  healthful — in  summer  and  autumn  hot,  but  cold 
in  winter.  The  cold  is  severely  felt  bj  the  lower  ordeis, 
owing  to  the  want  of  fuel,  for  which  there  ia  no  substitute 
except  dried  cow-dung,  mixed  with  straw.  The  spring  is 
temperate  and  delightml  in  the  plains,  but  on  the  moun- 
tains snow  lira  eight  months  in  the  /ear;  and  faail-slornis 
are  so  violent  as  frequent!/  lo  destro/ the  cattle  in  the  fields. 
The  b«sl  soils  /ield  from  flit/  to  slxt/  fold  when  abun* 
dand/  irrigated ;  and  supplies  of  water  for  this  purpose  are 
drawn  from  the  man/  amall  rivera  b/  which  the  province 
is  intersected.  Oxen  are  genetall;  used  (o  draw  the  plough. 
The  population  ia  of  a  ver/  varied  character,  comprising 
Kut^  Armenians,  S/riaos,  Tatars,  Peisians  proper,  ana 
other  tribea  or  nationalitica,  and  is  roughl/  estimated  at 
^000,000.  The  Fetsian  artuj  is  largel/  composed  of  na- 
tives of  Azerbijaii,  who  make  excellent  soldiers ;  the/  are 
subject  to  oompulsor/  eolistment.  The  province  is  under 
the  government  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Persian  throne. 
(Eiraieir'B  OamraphiaUMemoiT  of  duPertian  Empire,  lilS] 
Frasar's  IVaneU  mtd  AdMniurt*  in  lA«  Fenian  Protnnea  m 
A»  Qupian  Sta;  Rawlinson's  " Tabrii  to  Takhti  BnM- 
man,"  m  Jour,  of  Boy.  Qtog.  Soo~  1840;  Chesne/'s  Evr- 
pbraU*  and  Tigrit  Ei^tdition,  1850 ;  Abbott's  "  Memoran- 
dum" in  Ptoc  of  Sou.  aeog.Soe.,  1864.) 

AZIMGABH,  a  district  and  alj  in  the  Benares  diviaion 
of  British  India,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Notth-Westem  Provinces,  liea  between 
26=  38'  3"  and  26=  24'  45"  N.  lat,  and  82=  44'  15"  and 
84°  10'  45"  E.  long.  It  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  b/  the  river 
QhBgTi,^paratin^  it  from  Gorakhpur  district;  on  the  E. 
bv  Ohiifpor  dbtnct  and  the  river  Ganges:  on  the  B.  b/ 
tbe  districts  of  Jaunpur  and  Ghtifpur ;  ana  on  the  W.  by 
Jaunpur  and  the  Oudh  district  of  Faiidbid.  Its  area  in 
1872  was  returned  at  S494  square  miles,  of  which  1268 
•qiiare  miles  are  under  caltivation,  344  square  miles  are 
cultivable  waste,  and  the  remaiolng  882  square  miles  are 
barren  and  uncultivable.  The  population  of  the  district 
in  1885  was  1,385  872  souU,  of  whom  1,184,689  were  Hin- 
dus, and  201,183  Mahometans.  The  pressure  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  soil  averaged  655  per  square  mile.  The  coi- 
*us  of  1872  disdosea  a  population  of  1,531,410,  of  whom 
1^338,805  were  Hindus,  197,681  Mahometans,  and  24  Chris- 
tiooa  and  others ;  the  pressure  of  the  population  ou  the  land 
b^ng  S14  per  squai«  mile^  The  portion  of  the  district 
1/ing  along  tba  banks  of  the  Qhagnl  is  a  low-lying  tract, 
varying  coouderabl/  in  width :  south  of  this,  however,  the 
grouna  takes  a  slight  rise.  The  slope  of  the  land  is  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  but  the  general  drainage  is  very  i 
adequate.  Bousbly  speaking,  the  district  consists  of 
•eriee  of  paraUeTridgee,  whose  summits  are  depressed  in 
beds  or  hollows,  along  which  the  rivers  flow ;  while  between 
the  ridges  are  low-1/ing  rice  lands,  intenpeised  with  numi 
ous  natural  reservoiis.  The  principal  streams  are  t 
Tons,  SaiHlL  Khdrd,  Kunwar,  M^jhor,  MangiU,  Udantf 
Aurd,  and  the  BhanaiL    The  chief  lines  of  rood  traffic  t 


in  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction,  and 
tinned  thence  to  Jaunpur  cantonment;  (3.)  from  Ohizfpur 
to  Ailnigarb,  and  thence  on  to  FoiilUa  in  Oudh;  (4.) 
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Ohizfpnr  to  Lncknow.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  waj 
highly  cultivated,  bearing  ma^ificent  crops  of  rice,  sugii* 
cane,  and  indigo.     The  principal  industries  of  thedisUul 
i  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  the  total  value  of  whicb 
1872amonnted  to  £109,081.    The  setUemeot  of  the  land 
renue  in  702  estates  or  mahals  is  fixed  and  permanent; 
the  remainiog  3284  estates  a  settlement  was  made  by 
r.  Thomsson  in  1836  for  thirty  yeara,  and  is  now  (1B73) 
undergoing  revision.    The  total  revenueof  the  disLrict  bom 
all  sources  amounted  in  1870-71  to  £187,404 ;  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  aame  year  being  £172,660.  _  Six  towns  are  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1872  as  containing  a  popolation  of 
npwards  of  5000  inhabitants — viz.,  Allmgarh  (the  capital 
ofthe  district),  population  16,893;   MAn-Nith  Bhanjan, 
13,765;  Mnbirahpur,  12,068;  Sikandarpur, 5239 :  Dnbad, 
5014;  and  Pur,  5213.     The  municipalilira  areas  follows:— 
Azfmgarfa  city;  the  municipal  income,  which  isd«ivedfron 
■■    1872  to  £1233, 2a.,  the  ai 


pur,  £112,  16b.;  and  Sikandairur,  £48.  The  cost  of  tbt 
municipal  police  of  these  three  towns  is  levied  by  means 
of  a  direct  cess  on  house  occupiers.  The  total  number  of 
schools  in  Aztmgsrb  district  in  1871-72  was  286,  attended 
bj  4271  Hindu  and  3813  Mahometan  pupils.  The  force 
hecosar/  for  the  protecdon  of  person  and  property  in 
1871-72  consisted  of  673  Msiilar  police,  equal  to  1  man  to 
every  370  square  miles  of  area,  or  1  to  every  2276  inhab- 
itanU ;  besides  a  villase  watch  or  rural  police  foroe  oonsiBt- 
ing  of  2538  men,  equal  to  1  watchman  to  every  0^  square 
miles,  or  1  to  every  603  inhabitants. 

AznroARH  Crrr,  the  principal  place  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  nver  Tone,  in  28=  0'  N. 
lat,  and  83°  14'  E.  long.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  1620  by  a  powerful  landholder  named  A£m 
Khin,  who  owned  large  estate  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
For  municipal  income  and  population,  see  above. 

AZO,  a  distinguished  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
uuiversitv  of  Bologna,  and  a  native  of  that  city.  He  wsi 
the  pupil  of  Joannes  Basaionus,  who  taught  at  Bologna 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  who  was  ths 
author  of  the  famous  Arbor  Aetionvia.  Aio,  whose  nana 
is  sometimes  written  Aiio  and  Auolenus,  and  who  ii 
sometimes  described  as  Aio  Soldanus,  from  the  sumarM 
of  his  father,  occupied  a  very  important  position  amoned 
the  Kloea-wri tecs,  and  his  lUadin^  (Lee^ira)  onl^Ont, 
which  were  collected  b/  his  pupil,  Alexander  de  Soncto 
j£Kidio,are  coDsideredbySavigny,  a  moat  competent  jodg^ 
to  be  the  meet  valuable  of  the  works  of  thatachool  whiil 
have  come  down  to  oa. 

AZOFF,  or  Abot  (in  Turkish,  Atak),  a  town  on  the  Idl 
bank  of  the  sonthem  arm  of  the  Don,  about  20  miles  troni 
its  month.  Its  identificatitm  with  the  ancient  Tanaii  mi 
the  medinval  Tana  seems  erroneous;  but  it  was  long  a 
place  of  great  importance  both  ns  a  military  and  commemal 
position.  Peter  the  Great  obtained  possession  of  it  after  a 
protracted  ^ege  in  1696,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  At  the  peace  of  1711, 
however,  he  had  to  restore  it  to  the  Turks ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1774  that  it  was  finally  united  to  the  Bunian 
empire^  Since  thea  it  has  greatly  declined,  owing  (o  the 
sitting  up  of  its  harbor  and  the  oompetition  of  the  city  of 
Taganrog.  Its  population,  principally  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries, numbeta,  according  to  Russian  statistics,  16,791. 

AZOFF,  Thb  Ska  or,  an  inland  sea  of  Sonthnn 
Eun^,  communicstiog  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait 
of  Yenikale,  the  ancient  Bomhonu  (^mm^rtas.  To  the 
Bomans  it  wsa  known  as  the  Palw  Miealia,  from  the  name 
of  the  nei^boring  people,  who  called  it  in  their  native 
language  Tanarenda,  or  Mother  of  Waters.  Ponibly  to 
account  (br  the  outward  current  into  the  Black  Sea,  it  was 
long  supposed  to  possess  direct  communication  with  lbs 
Nomem  Ocean,  and,  when  it  was  discovered  that  then 
was  no  visible  channel,  recourse  was  had  to  a  "secret 
sluice;"  there  being,  it  was  thought,  but  a  comparatively 
narrow  isthmus  to  be  crossed.  In  some  prehistoric  time, 
according  to  Pallas  and  Mnrchison.  a  CMinectJon  with  the 
Caspian  Sea  seems  to  have  existed;  bat  no  great  dtange 
has  token  plaoe  in  regard  to  the  ebataclar  or  relations  of 
the  Sea  of  Axoffdnceonr  earlisst  recorda.  It  liea  be>wi!«* 
45°  20'  and  47"  18'  N.  let,  and  betweoi  36'  and  39°  R 
long.,  iu  length  from  S.W.  (o  N.E.  being  about  235  milea, 
aud  its  greatest  breadth  110.     It  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
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tniirrd.  iu  ooly  xeiy  imuortant  tr 
tf  that  river  the  depth  variee 
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panlrTelj  ihallow ;  the  deepest  [lortioii  fbrminff  ag  it  weie 

1 — -J 1  .u-   1..J   jf  jjjg   Jiga,  ia   Uigest  and, 

it  tributary.  Near  the  mouth 
B  deptli  variee  from  3  to  10  feet,  and 
tke  prcateat  depth  does  not  exceed  44  feet.  Fierce  and 
couumow  wiiid*  from  the  E.  prevail  doriDg  Joly  and 
a  Uie  later  part  of  the  rear  those  from  the 
L  are  not  unugnal.  A  ereat  varietf  of 
li  are  thu«  prodaced,  and  the  relative  deptlis  of  the 
diftfeot  parts  of^  the  sea  are  greatly  modified.  From 
December  Ui  March  the  whole  surface  is  sensrally  froaen. 
The  wata  is  for  the  moM  part  conparativel;  fresh,  but 
dilftn  oonaderabl;  in  this  respect  according  to  localitf  and 
cttrrenL  flah  are  so  abundant  that  the  Turks  use  the 
Dame  BaOt-Dnua,  or  Fish-Sea.  To  the  W.,  eeparated 
from  the  main  basin  b^  the  long,  narrow  spit  of  Arabat, 
lies  the  remariuible  Benes  of  l^uneg  and  manhee  known 
ss  the  Sivaah,  or  Putrid  Sea.  Here  the  water  ia  iateoselj 
tall,  and  at  the  same  time  swarms  with  life.  The  Sea  of 
Asofi*  ia  of  great  importance  to  Ba»ian  commeroe,  aod  a 
aonber  of  flonriahing  dtiee  have  grown  up  along  Its  shores. 
Of  these  the  most  Important  are  Taguirog,  lietdiansk, 
Mariupol,  and  Tenikale.  nofartDaatelj,  there  is  a  lack 
of  safe  and  commodiom  harbon  and  roads. 

AZORES,  Th]^  or  WBnmtM  Ibujtdb,  are'dtuated  In 
be  Atlantic  Ooean,  and  extend  in  an  oblique  line  from 
V.W.  to  8.E.,  betweem  S6°  55^  and  S9'  K*  N.  laL,  and 
between  86'  and  31'  W  W.  long.  They  are  genenOlj 
"      1  SB  pcvtaining  to  Europe,  though  sepanled  by 
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a  dIstaiMe  of  800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Fortagal.  Tluf 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  ffroupe;  the  south-eaeteni 
consisting  of  Sao-Miguet,  or  St.  Michael's,  and  Sta.  Maria; 
the  centnl  and  laigeet,  of  Fayal,  Hco,  Sao  Jorge,  Terelra, 
and  Oraciosa;  and  the  north-weetem,  of  Flores  and  Corvoa 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  Qreeks  and  Romans 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  Azores,  but  from  the  number  of 
Carthaginian  coins  diecovered  at  Corvo  it  hsa  been  sup- 
posed ttiat  the  islands  must  have  been  visited  by  that  ai 


12th  century,  and  Ibn-al-Wardi  in  the  14tb,  deecrib^  afler 
the  Canaries,  nine,  other  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  are  in  all  probability  the  Azores.  This  identification 
is  supported  by  vsrious  considerations.  The  number  of 
islands  is  the  same;  the  climate  under  which  they  aie 
placed  by  the  Arabians  makes  them  north  of  the  Canaries; 
and  specif  mention  is  made  of  the  hawks  or  bunards, 
which  were  sufficiently  numerous  at  a  latec  period  to  nva 
rise  to  the  present  name  (PorL^ilpor,  a  hawk).  The  Arabian 
writers  represent  them  as  having  been  populous,  and  as 
havins  contained  dtiee  of  some  magnitude ;  but  they  stale 
that  the  inhabitantB  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  intestine 
warikrsL  The  Awrea  are  first  found  distinctly  marked  in 
a  map  of  13S1,  the  Miuthen)  group  being  named  tbe  Goat 
Islands  lOabrenu) ;  the  niiddie  group,  tne  Wind  or  Dove 
Islands  (De  Ventura  ana  <fs  Oalumba) ;  and  the  weaieni, 
the  Braral  Island  {Be  £nut)— the  word  Braiit  at  that  time 
being  employed  for  an^  red  dyeetaff.  In  a  Catalan  map 
of  the  year  1876  the  island  of  Corvo  is  found  ss  Ottrwt 


Kap  of  the  Assies  or  Westaro  Iilaodi. 


Mm-mi,  and  Floras  u  IA  Oaaigi;  while  Sa3  Jorge  Is  already 
dedgnated  Ban  Zone.  It  haa  been  ooqjectured  that  the 
diaooveren  were  GetXMM,  bnl  of  this  there  is  not  suffident 
evidence.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  scKxlled  Flemish 
diseovery  by  Van  der  Berg  is  Mily  worthy  of  the  name  in 
a  vary  semndaiT  mom.  According  to  the  usu^  acconnL 
he  was  driven  on  the  Islands  In  1432,  and  the  news  exdted 
coaddembleintertBtatthecourtof  Lubon.  The  navigator, 
Oonnlo  Velho  Cabral — not  to  be  confounded  witn  his 
greater  nameaak^  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral — was  sent  to 
proeeeote  tiie  discovery.  Another  verwon  relates  that  Don 
HenjT  of  PortDgal  had  in  his  ponession  a  map  in  which 
the  IslaDdi  were  laid  down,  and  that  he  sent  out  Cabral 
duon^  canfidenoe  in  ils  accuracy.  The  map  had  been 
MMnted  to  him  by  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  who  had 
tnvelled  as  far  as  Babvlon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Cabral 
leached  the  island,  whicn  he  named  Santa  Maria,  in  1432, 
•ad  in  1444  took  paaseasion  of  St.  Michael's.  The  other 
islsnds  were  all  disoovered  by  14&7.    Coloniiatlon  had 


meanwhile  been  going  on  proeperoDsly ;  and  In  14M  the 
Aioree  were  presentedby  Alphonso  V.  to  his  annt,  Issbella, 
the  duchess  of  Buigunoy-  An  influx  of  Flemish  settlers 
fallowed,  and  tbe  isfands  became  known  for  a  lime  as  the 
Flemish  Islands.  From  1580  to  1640  they  were  subject 
to  Spain  like  the  rest  of  the  Portugneoe  kingdom,  of  which 
they  now  form  a  province.  At  (hot  time  the  Aiores  wore 
the  grand  rendecroua  for  the  fleets  00  their  voyage  home 
ih)m  the  Indite;  and  hence  they  became  a  theatre  of  that 
maritime  war&re  which  was  carried  on  by  the  English 
under  Queen  Elinbeth  ualnst  the  Peninsolar  powen. 
The  connection  with  EngUnd  has  long  dace  been  of  a 
more  peacefnl  deaeription ;  no  other  country  affiwding  bdA 
a  ready  market  for  Aaorean  prodaetiiHie. 

The  Islands  are  now  divided  into  three  administrative 
districts,  which  take  thdr  names  from  the  chief  towns  of 
Angra  in  Terodta,  Horta  In  Fayal,  attd  Ponta-Delgada  in 
St.  Michael's— the  first  of  the  three  being  also  the  capital 
of  the  islands.    Tbe  moet  of  the  inhabitants  are  (^  Portti- 


nesa  orlnn,  bat  thare  is  t  mixture  not  only  of  Flemiali 
bat  Mootub  blood.  N^roei^  Miilaltoo,  EnElIsh,  Scotch, 
Bod  Iruh  iminignuitB  ktc  present  in  coasidentble  nombeiB, 
capecitit;  in  Sui  Higuel  and  Fajal.  Edncatioa  ia  in  a 
Terj  backward  itale,  the  sreat  proportion  of  the  lower 
cImm8  beinjr  unable  to  T«aa  or  write.  Pn^rea^  however, 
ia  being  inade  in  thia  an  well  aa  other  reapecta. 

Under  the  actire  admiaiMrationof  PombaJ,  considerable 
tfbrts  w«re  made  Ibr  tlie  improTement  of  the  Aaorea,  but 
the  stapid  and  bigoted  Govemment  which  fallowed  rether 
tended  to  destroy  these  b^iefita,  and  to  create  «  retri^r^de 
oonrae.    Towaroa  the  beginning  of  the  preaent  centurr,  the 

rieaaioD  of  the  islands  wag  conlcated  by  the  clatmanta 
the  crown  of  PortugaL  The  adhemts  of  the  conalitu- 
tion,  who  supported  against  Miffiiel  the  rights  of  Maris  da 
Gloria,  obtained  poaseasion  of  Terc^ra  in  1829,  where  Ihey 
BucceMed  in  maintaining  thenuelrea,  nad  after  various 
atruKglea,  Queen  Maria's  authority  was  established  over  all 
the  Usiids.    Bbe  resided  at  Angra  fram  1830  to  1S33. 

The  aspect  of  all  (he  islands  ia  very  siiuilar  in  general 
chaixctenstics,  presenting  on  elevated  and  undnlatiog  out- 
line, with  little  or  no  table-land,  and  rising  into  peaki, 
of  which  the  lowest  (that  of  8la.  Maria)  is  18S9  feet,  and 
the  hiffheat  (that  of  Pico)  7613  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aes.  Their  lines  of  sea-coast  are,  with  few  exceptions,  high 
and  predpitouB,  with  bases  of  aocumnlated  masses  of  fallen 
fock,  in  which  open  bayg,  or  scarcely  more  eackeed  inleU, 
ferm  the  hartiors  of  the  trading  towns.  The  volcanic 
character  of  the  whole  archipeliao  is  verf  obvious,  and 
has  buen  abundantly  confirmed  bj  the  numerous  earth- 
quake* and  erupliona  which  have  taken  place  since  its  dis- 
covery. Hitherto  the  western  group  of  F lores  and  Corvo 
haa  been  anite  exempt,  Gracices  ha 
torbed,  and  Faysl  has  only  suSered 
■  1672.  The  centre  of  activity  has  for  the  meet  part  been 
6l  Michael's,  while  the  ndghboring  island  of  Santa  Maria 
haa  altogether  tacaped.  In  144f-i6  there  was  a  great 
eruption  at  St.  Micbaera,  of  which,  however,  the  accounts 
that  have  been  preserved  exaggerate  (he  importance.  In 
1522  the  town  of  VilU  Francs,  at  that  time  the  capital  of 
the  island,  was  buried,  with  all  its  6000  inhabitants,  during 
a  violent  convulsion.  In  1572  an  eruption  took  place  in 
the  island  of  Pico ;  In  tSSO  Sl  George  was  the  scene  of 
numerons  outburats ;  and  in  1614  a  liule  (own  in  Teroeira 
was  destroyed.  In  1030,  1652,  1656,  1755,  ISS2,  Ac,  St. 
Michael  has  been  visited  with  snocesaive  eruptions  and 
earthqaskea,  several  of  them  of  great  violence.  On  various 
occasions,  as  in  1638,  1720,  1811,  and  1867,  anbterranean 
ernpUoos  have  taken  place,  which  have  sometimes  been 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  temporary  islands.  Of 
theae  toe  most  remarkable  was  thrown  up  in  June,  1811, 
■bont  half  a  league  from  the  western  extremity  of  St, 
Michael's.  It  was  called  Sabrina  by  the  oooimander  of 
(he  British  man-of-war  of  that  name,  who  witneeaed  the 
phenomenon.  BetaiU  will  be  found  in  a  valuable  chapter 
of  Hartung's  i>ts  Atoren,  p.  99,  and  in  the  2Sd  vol.  of  the 
PhSoaaphiaii  Ihnuactitnu. 

The  climate  is  particularly  temperate  and  equable,  the 
extremes  of  sensible  heat  and  cold  being,  however,  incr^ued 
by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Tliis  ia  so  great  that 
paper-hanpngs  will  not  adhere  to  the  walls,  and  the  veneer- 
ing of  furnitura  strips  off.  The  range  of  the  thermometer 
u  Irom  45°  Fabr.,  the  lowest  known  extreme,  or  48°,  the 
ordinary  lowest  extreme  of  January,  to  82°,  the  ordinary, 
or  86°,  the  higbesl  known  extreme  of  July,  near  the  level 
of  the  aea.  Between  theae  two  points  (both  taken  in  the 
ahade)  there  is  from  month  to  month  a  pretty  regular 

Kdation  of  increase  or  decrease,  amounting  to  aomewhat 
I  than  four  degrees  (  OtographUcd  Jovmai,  vol.  xv.).  In 
winter  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-west,  west, 
and  south;  while  in  summer  the  .most  frequent  are  the 
north,  north-east,  and  east.  The  weather  is  onen  extmnely 
atormy,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  and  south-west  render 
the  navigation  of  the  coasts  yen  dangerous. 

The  general  character  of  the  flora  is  decidedly  European, 
no  fewer  than  400  out  of  the  478  species  generelly  consid- 
ered as  indigenous  belonging  likewise  to  that  continent, 
while  only  four  are  found  in  America,  and  forty  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  archipelago^  Vegetation  in  most  of  the  islands 
is  remarkably  rich,  especially  in  grasses,  moasea,  and  ferns, 
heath,  inniper,  and  a  variety  of  shruba.  Of  tall-growioK 
tn>ea  there  waa,  till  the  present  century,  an  almost  total 
lack;  bat  Ihimigh  the  exwtiona  of  Jw6  de  Canto  and 


others  the  Bordeani  pine,  the  Furopean  poplar,  the  AIH* 
can  palm-tree,  the  Australian  eucalyptus,  the  chestnut,  ths 
lulip-tre^  the  elm,  the  oak,  and  many  others,  have  been 
suoceesfully  introduced  into  one  or  more  of  the  ialandi. 
The  orange,  the  apricot,  the  banana,  the  lemon,  the  taCroD, 
the  JtMntee  medlar,  and  the  pomi^raaate,  are  the  com- 
mon mtita,  and  various  other  varieties  ar^  more  or  laa 
cultivated.  At  one  time  much  attention  was  given  lo  the 
growing  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  it  haa  now  for  the  most  part 
been  abandoned.  The  culture  of  woad  introduced  in  the 
16th  century  also  belongs  to  the  past.  A  kind  of  fern 
(Didaotua  aUeita),  called  by  the  natives  eaitUiitha,  and 
common  throughout  the  archipelago^  fhmiahts  a  allky 
material  for  the  atuffln^  of  mattresses,  which  forma  an 
article  of  export  to  Brazil  and  Portugal. 

The  mammalia  of  the  Azores  are  limited  to  the  rabbi^ 
weaeel,  ferret,  tat  ^brown  and  blaok),  mouae,  and  bat,  in 
addition  to  domestic  ""  ■"■I",  Among  the  fiah  caudit  off 
the  coast  may  be  mentioned  the  mullet,  the  tatmr,  thebonilo. 
The  numbers  of  birds  are  ao  remarkable  that  In  St  MtdiaeTa, 
where  a  reward  is  given  for  the  deatmolion  of  the  blackbird, 
(he  bullfinch,  the  redbreast,  the  rhjHJnuh,  aad  the  canary, 
the  sum  paid  anuually  repreaents  a  death-list  of  420,000. 
The  game  includes  (he  woodcock,  red  partridge  (introdnoed 
in  the  16(h  century),  quail,  and  snipe. 

St.  Michael's,  the  largest  snd  most  populous 
of  the  islands,  has  an  area  of  224  square  mites,  HtuhMfti 
and  105,404  inhabitants.  The  east  end  rises 
from  a  blaff  dlS;  from  1200  to  1400  feet  high,  to  a  httf 
inland  peak,  whence  a  central  range,  varying  in  height 
from  2000  to  2500  feet,  mns  to  the  westward,  terminating 
in  the  Serra  da  Agoa  de  Pao,  3060  feet  above  the  aes.  The 
aea-ooaat  gradually  declinea  in  approaching  the  last  pmni, 
where  it  is  not  more  than  about  100  fbet  high.  The  mid- 
dle part  of  the  island  is  lower,  and  more  nndnlating;  iU 
wealem  extremity  being  marked  by  the  conspicuous  Sena 
Gorda,  1574  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  shor^  on  both  sidea  are 
low,  broken,  and  rocky.  The  aspect  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  island  is  that  of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  irregularly 
cut  off  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet,  and  faltinv  on  the 
N.,  S.,  and  W.  udea  to  a  perpendicular  coast  of  b^weeo 
3O0  snd  800  feet  high.  In  the  higher  ]Mrta  an  uoder- 
growtb  of  shruba  g^ves  the  mountains  a  rich  and  wooded 
appearance.  like  all  volcanic  countries,  the  &ce  of  the 
island  is  uneven  and  irregular,  being  deeply  excavated  br 
numerous  ravines,  and  roughened  by  streams  of  semi- 
vitrified  and  scoriaceous  lava,  that  resist  all  stmosphsrio 
influences  and  i«pel  vegetation.  Heavy  raina  falling  on 
the  mountains  afford  a  constant  supply  of  wat^"  to  Ibar 
lakes  at  the  bottom  of  extinct  craters,  and  a  number  of 
minor  renerroirs,  and  through  them  to  small  streams  nm- 
ning  rapidly  down  on  all  aidea  into  the  aea  [QeegnfUeal 
Jountai,  vol.  iv.). 

Hot  springs  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  ant 
from  almost  every  crevice  vapor  is  seen  issuing.  But 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  are  the  Caldeiraa  or 
boiling  fountains,  which  rise  chiefly  from  a  valley  called 
(he  Furnas,'  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  ialand.  The 
water  ascends  in  columns  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet 
after  which  it  dissolves  in  clouds  of  vapor.  The  grouna 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  entirely  covered  with  native 
sulphur,  like  hoar  frost.  At  a  small  distance  ia  the 
Muddy  Crater,  the  vertex  of  which,  45  feet  in  diameter, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  plain.  Its  contents  are  in  a  atata 
of  oontinual  and  violent  ebullition,  accompanied  with  a 
sound  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean.  Yet  they 
never  rise  above  its  level,  unless  occasionally  to  throw 
to  a  small  distance  a  spray  of  the  consistence  of  melted 
lead.  The  Furnas  abounds  also  in  hot  springs,  some  of 
(hem  of  a  veir  high  lemperalure.  There  is  almost  always, 
however,  a  cold  spring  near  to  the  hot  one.  Thene  spring 
have  for  a  consiaerable  period  been  greatly  resorted  to  m 
cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  scrofuU,  and  similar  nialadie^ 
and  bath-rooma  and  various  convenioices  for  visitors  hav« 
been  erected. 

The  plains  are  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  In- 
dian com  1  whilst  vines  and  oranges  grow  luxanantlj  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  plants  are  made  to  spriag 
even  from  the  inteistioes  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  which  are 
sometimes  blasted  to  receive  them.  Raised  in  this  manner, 
these  fruita  are  said  to  be  of  auperior  quality  ;  but  the 
expense  of  such  a  mode  of  cultivation  necessarily  restrick 
it.    The  western  part  of  the  island  yields  hemf^  which 
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m^ht  be  nJsed  to  >  coo^denble  extant  The  exports 
comiat  of  wine,  fniit,  and  proTisimis,  the  nuiat  important 
Ukde  being  in  onngcB.  Fcrei^  interconrM  wu  M  one 
time  coofined  ri|roroadT  to  Lisbon ;  but  the  inhabitant! 
■WW  tntde  direOlj  wiUi  E^glttod,  America,  and  other 
cumtiica.  The  ezporti  dariiw  1872  at  the  port  of  SL 
UichMl'a  ware  of  the  value  of£S5,279,  and  ttie  importa 
wnouDied  to  £91,943. 

Tlie  principal  town  in  the  ialand  is  Ponta-Delgsda,  which 
conuiiia  16,620  iohabitantB.  It  is  built  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity, the  atreeta  being  sinught  and  broad.  The  reiigious 
tdifiocB  are  Dnmerooa  and  elegant  The  harbor  receives 
onlj  amall  Tcssek;  those  of  larger  size  must  anchor  in  an 
«peo  roadaln^  wluch  cannot  be  occapied  daring  the  prer- 
alenca  of  •oatherl^  gales.  A  breakwater  and  harbor  of 
nfiig*  hare  been  m  pttnesi  of  oonstrudion  for  a  number 
«f  jean ;  and  a  It^t-house  ii  being  built  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  isJand.  The  other  Iowim  are  Villa  Franca, 
Ribeira  Qnnde,  Alagoa,  Agoa  de  Fad,  Ac 

6l  Mary  is  a  small  island  immediatelv  adja- 

y^J  cent  to  St.  Michael's,  through  the  medium  of 
which  its  trade  is  conducted,  as  itihas  no  good  harbors  of 
lis  own, '  It  has  an  ai«a  of  86  square  milea.  and  prodnoea 
wheat  in  abundance,  of  which  a  conuderable  quantity  is 
cxpoHcd.    Various  rolcmuie  rocks  are  the  predominant 


from  7000  to  SCkXI. 
_,  .  .  Tenuim  (so  called  as  bong  the  third  in  order 

™™*^  of  discovery)  is  smaller  than  8L  Michael's,  but 
ildng  placed  in  a  more  centnl  position  with  respect  lo  the 
odier  nlandt,  baa  been  ehoaen  as  the  seat  of  government 
The  port  of  Angra,  protected  by  Ht  Braiil,  is  also  superior 
to  anv  of  Ihoea  in  8t  Michael's.  This  island  does  not 
exUbitnearlj  the  same  extensive  traces  of  volcanic  action; 
and  the  stunmits  of  its  mountains  are  generally  level.  It 
abotmds  in  grain  and  cattle;  bat  the  wines  are  inferior,  and 
fruits  are  raised  merely  for  internal  consumption.  The 
anmhtr  at  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  50,000. 
p_^  Fayal  (so  called  from  the  extreme  abundance 

of  the  /^a,  an  LadiKenoos  shrub)  is  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  Ason^  afler  Bt  Michael's,  as  it  has 
«ne  of  the  beat  harbota  in  the  islands,  and  lies  directly  in  the 
track  of  venels  that  are  croasinE  the  Atlantic  iu  any  direc- 
tion. Ita  prindpal  town  is  Villa  de  Horta,  with  a  popula- 
titm  of  7630.  l%e  town  b  defended  by  two  castles  and  a 
wnll,  both  in  decay,  and  serving  rather  for  show  than 
•trciigth.  The  dtv  contains  two  oouvents  for  monks  and 
three  for  nuns,  with  dght  chnrches.  The  bay  is  two  mUes 
in  length  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  the 
depth  of  water  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  Though  a  good  road- 
atod,  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  danger  in  S.S.W.  and 
8.E.  winds.  The  women  of  this  island  manufacture  fine 
lace  from  [he  agave  thread,  and  till  recently  produced  large 
quantities  of  open-work  stockings.  They  also  execute  carv- 
ings in  snow-white  fig-tree  pith,  end  carrv  ou  the  finer 
kinds  of  basket-making.  Asmall  valley,  called  Flemengos, 
•till  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Flemish  settlers,  who  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  physical  appearance  of  the  inhabit- 
anls.  Popnlation,  26,284. 
pjg^  A  considenble  quantity  of  wine  taed  to  be 

exported  from  Fayal  under  the  name  of  Fayal 
wiao,  which  was  really  the  produce  of  Rco,  one  of  the 
meet  remarkable  of  the  Azores.  This  island  is  composed 
of  an  immense  conical  mountain,  riung  to  the  height  of 
7613  feet,  and  bearing  every  trace  of  volcanic  formation. 
TTie  aoil  consists  entirely  of  pulverised  lava.  All  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain  used  to  be  in  the  highest  slate  of 
«uldvad<»,  and  covered  with  vine  and  orange  plantations. 
Bat  in  1852  the  vines  were  attacked  by  the  Oidiam  fungus 
and  completely  destroyed,  while  the  orange-trees  suflered 
f '""M  as  much  from  the  Coeem  Hetperidam.  The  people 
were  cooaequcntly  reduced  to  want,  and  forced  to  emigrate 
in  great  numben.  The  planting  of  fig-trees  and  apricots 
llevlated  the  evil,  and  after  a  lime  many  of  the  emigrants 
ictnmad.  Pico  also  produces  a  valuable  species  of  wood 
liaiiiiililinii  and  equal  in  quality  to,  mahogany.  Popula- 
tion, 2^0W. 
Qm^^         Oradoea  and  St  George  are  two  small  islandi^ 

idtnated  between  Fayal  and  Terceira.  OracioBa, 
as  Ita  name  Importi,  is  chieflv  noted  (dr  the  extreme  beauty 
of  its  aspect  and  scenerv.  The  chief  town  is  Sta.  Crux,  and 
the  tnlal  popnlation  SOOO.    The  only  manufacture  is  the 


The  two  amall  isunds  of  Corvo  and  Flores 
eem  but  imperfectiv  to  belong  to  the  group.    nJJii, 
They  lie  also  out  of  the  usual  track  of  navi- 
galora;   but  to  those  who,  missing  their  course,  are  led 
thither,  Floree  affords  good  shelier  in  ita  numerous  haya. 


in  Pl-U.  Tram.,  irTSj  Coak'i  Stemd  Vogagt;  Adanson'g  Fm- 
agi  ta  Smtgai;  HUtory  of  llu  Ator—,  LoadoQ,  1813,  and  tin 
raviewof  tbls  work  lo  ths  Qttarttrtvtiii  ISU;  Boid'i  A*timi 
London  OtograpMcal  Joanal ;  A  WinUr  in  tin  Aioro,  by  J. 
and  H.  Butlar.  1841 ;  Hartang'i  Dii  Atom  in  Aimertn  SrKiti- 
■ksg  a.  OtognoU.  Satnr,  Leipilc,  ISSO;  Monlst'i  lUi  A^Tf, 
ISflO;  Dranct's  EUinaaiUla  Fmnt  Atortntii,liM;  Dreast'l 
MotlMqiM  Maritu  dm  Umi  A^rt;  \9b9\  Drouat'i  LtUr—  Av 
rt»»»m,  IWl;  aamDa  (Dr.  A.  Q.),  NoHcia  do  AreUpttago  dm 
Afont,  Ao.,  ISTI;  Qodmsn's  NtU.  Bin.  ■>/  Ou  iarti,  1S70; 
"ToyafM  ani  Afores,"  by  Fonqnf  in  tha  BtKtt  da  Dnm 
ifoadti,  I8Ti;  "AIlgemalDS  ChaiM.  dM  Klioas"  in  Bgdn. 
UUili.  vm  Bgdr.  Bur.  dtr  Admir.,  Bsrlin,  1873;  Karhallat-s 
Dwcr.  dt  FArchip.  dtt  Aitorf,  18SI,  traos]*t«d  by  Tottan,  1S74, 

AZOTUS,  the  name  ^ven  by  Greek  aad  Soman  wrilen 
lo  Asbdod,  or  Eshdod,  an  andeot  city  of  Palestine,  now 
represented  bv  a  few  remains  in  the  little  village  of  UNiud, 
in  the  pashalik  of  Acre.  It  was  situated  a  short  distance 
inland  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  usual  military  route 
between  Syria  and  Egypt,  about  18  geographical  miles  N.E. 
of  Gaia.  As  one  of  the  five  diief  cities  of  the  Pliilistines, 
and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon,  it  maintained,  down 
to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  a  vigorous,  though 


territory  of  .ludah.  In  spile  of  its  being  dismantled  by 
Uniah,  and  somewhat  later,  in  731  B.C.,  captured  by  the 
Assyrians,  it  was  strong  enoUf[h  in  the  next  century  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  Psammetichus  for  twenty-nine  yean. 
Restored  by  the  Boman  Gabinins  from  the  ruins  in  which 
it  bad  been  left  by  the  Jewish  wars,  it  was  presented  }yj 
Augustus  to  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod.  It  became  tho 
seat  of  a  bishop  early  in  the  Christian  era,  but  seems  never 
to  have  attained  any  importance  as  a  town. 

AZPBITIA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Gui- 

C»a,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Urola,  16  miles  S.ff.  of 
Sebastian.  The  neighboring  country  is  fertile,  and 
Siarries  of  marble  are  wrought  in  the  mountains.  During 
e  Cartist  movement  in  1870-74,  AzpeitiB  was  the  seat 
of  the  Guipuicoan  Dipulawm,  or  court  for  the  management 
of  the  war;  and  gunpowder,  cartridges,  and  cannon  wem 
manufactui«d  in  the  town.  The  famous  monastery  of  San 
Ignacio,  dedicated  to  Loyola,  about  a  mile  dislsut,  was  also 
'for  military  puipoees.    Population  staled  at 


,  .__  native  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  that 

occupied  the  table-land  of  Mexico  on  the  arrival  of  th 
Spaniards  in  America.  It  has  been  very  frequently  em* 
ployed  as  equivalent  to  the  collective  national  title  of 
Hahuatlecas,  or  Meiicsos.  The  Aftea  came,  according  to 
native  tradition,  from  a  country  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Azllao,  usaally  suppoeed  to  lie  towards  the  N.W., 
but  the  satisfactory  localiialion  of  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  Mexican  hisloiy.  The  date  of  the  exodus 
from  Aitlan  is  equally  undetermined,  being  fixed  bv 
various  authorities  in  the  11th  and  by  others  in  the  12th 
ceotary.  One  Mexican  manuscript  givea  a  date  equivalent 
to  llol  A-D.  They  gradually  increased  their  influence 
among  other  tribes,  until,  by  union  with  the  Toltecs,  who 
occupied  the  table-land  before  them  they  extended  their 
empire  to  an  area  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  square  leagues. 
The  researches  of  Humboldt  save  the  first  clear  Insight 
into  the  early  periods  of  their  history.    See  MEXICO. 

AZUNI,  DoHENico  Albkrto,  adistingnishul  jurist  and 
writer  on  international  law,  was  horn  at  Ssssari,  in  Sardiuis, 
in  1719.  He  studied  law  at  Saasari  and  Turin,  and  in  1782 
was  made  judge  of  the  consulate  at  Nice.  In  1786-88  he 
published  hisZ>inonario  ThmenaU  BagiemUo  dtUa  Onnt- 
pnufdua  MfrtaniiU.  In  1795  sppeared  his  systematic 
work  on  the  maritime  law  of  Europcy  Sittfia  Ututermit 
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del  Priieipii  dd  Diritto  Mantaao  idt  Ettr^ipa,  of  which  a. 
Mcond  edi^on  was  demanded  in  the  fbUowiiiK  Jtn.  A 
French  truulaiion  by  Digenn  was  published  in  1798,  and  in 
1805  Aiuni  recast  the  work,  and  translated  il  into  French. 
In  1800  he  was  ai^oted  one  of  the  French  oomminioD 
ennf^  in  diMring  up  s  general  ooda  of  oommercial  law, 
and  in  the  fi^Uowing  year  he  proceeded  to  Qenoa  m  pree- 
ident  of  the  court  A  appeaL  Alter  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  181^  Anmi  lived  tia  a  lime  In  ntinment  at  OeiMt,  till 


be  was  invited  to  Saidini*  bf  ^^otor  ^unanocl  I^  aad 
appointed  jad^  of  the  coDaaute  a"  "--"--   --'   -" 

nf  iho  iinivuraito^lil^arj.    He  rem „ 

Beaides  the  works  above  mentiooed,  Asani 
IS  pamphleta  and  minor  works,  dued;  oit 


iportant  treatise  on  the  origin  and 
progrea  of  maritime  law  (Paris,  1810).  and  an  butoricalf 
geographical,  and  political  aoootmt  of  Sanllnia  (1st  e^ 
1799;  2d,  much  anlargad,  1302;. 


B 


Bia  the  Bccond  iTmbol  of  all  Earopean  alphabets  except 
those  derived  from  theCrrilliaor^nal  (see  Alphadet. 
vol.  i.  p.  639^,  such  as  the  Buasian.  Jn  tnesa  a  modified 
form,  m  which  oniv  the  top  of  the  upper  loop  appe&ts, 
ttands  as  the  eecona  letter,  with  the  value  of  the  onginal 
■oond  b;  whilst  the  old  symbol  B  oomes  third  wiih  the 
phonetic  value  v  or  v.     In  Egypt  this  letler  was  originally 

_  ui 1 — 1.  r — 1  r& 1 — prwenied  also  ibe 

ue  were  borrowed 
.  ... ..,._  .6  infer  from  find- 
ing it  called  in  Hebrew  bttk,  t.  e.,  a  hooae.  In  its  oldest 
known  PlKEoician  form  the  upper  loop  only  exists  in  a 
more  or  tees  roanded  shape.  In  different  alphabets  even 
the  upper  lo(^  was  gradually  opened,  so  that  \a  the  square 
Hebrew  the  origioal  form  can  no  longer  be  detected.  The 
Greeks,  when  Ihey  borrowed  it  from  Ihe  Ph<Bnidaas,  closed 
np  the  lower  loop  as  well  as  the  upper  for  convenieooe  of 
writing.  Sometimes  the  loops  were  angular,  but  more  gen- 
erally they  were  rounded.  There  is  little  variation  of  the 
form,  except  in  the  old  alphabets  of  Corinlh  and  Corcyra, 
where  the  original  is  hardly  recognisable.  In  old  Win 
both  the  rounded  and  the  pomled  loopa  appear. 

Tiie  original  sound  which  this  svmbol  represented,  and 
which  it  still  represents  in  most  European  fanguagee,  is  a 
dosed  labial,  i.  «.,  one  in  which  perfect  dosure  of  the  lira 
is  neceaaary,  the  sound  being  heard  as  the  lips  open.  Lite 
all  dosed  sounds,  it  is  not  capable  of  prolongation.  It 
diSen  from  p,  which  is  also  a  dcaed  labial,  as  a  eonant 
from  a  surd.  A  sonant  la  heard  whra  the  breath,  as  It 
passes  throogh  the  glottis,  is  vocaliied  by  the  lenwon  or 

Sproximation  of  its  edges.  When  there  is  no  such  action 
the  glottis,  met*  breath  alone  passes  through;  but  the 
•xploaiveneaa  of  the  hieath  when  the  vocal  organs  are 
opened  produces  a  sound,  and  this  is  called  a  auid.  The 
vocal  ot^ns  are  in  precisely  the  same  poailion  for  <p  ss  for 
h;  but  in  produdng  p  ihe^  act  upon  breath  only  ;  in  pro- 
dtieing  b  they  articulate  voice. 

Id  the  e«rUeM  slsge  to  which  we  can  trace  back  the 
language  apoken  by  the  fbrefolheie  of  Ihe  Indo-European 
■ations,  it  cannot  be  certainly  proved  that  the  lound  h  was 
aver  heard  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Perhaps  in  this 
position  it  may  hare  been  sounded  indistinctly  as  a  labial 
«.  In  f^glish  and  all  Low  German  languuea  ji  has  taken 
the  place  of  orisinal  b,  which  is  preserved-in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  thus  the  b  in  xiwa^^  is  r^taced  by  p  in  English 
"hemp."  We  do  not  cenunly  know  the  reason  of  this 
shifting  of  sound,  which  sSects  all  momentary  sounds,  and 
which  IS  commonly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
"Grimm's  law."  By  the  same  law  English  b  has  taken  the 
plaoe  of  original  6A.  Thus  our  "beech"  stands  for  original 
"bhaga,"  wliich  ia  represented,  according  to  the  phonetic 
laws  of  the  languaga,  by  Gre^  frr^  and  lAtin  "  fagus." 
In  the  middle  of  a  Latin  word,  and  conseauently  generally 
in  the  langusgei  dwived  from  the  Ijuin,  b  represents  orig- 
inal bh. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  peoples  to  allow  the  h 
•ound  to  pan  into  a  v,  in  which  Ihe  lim  are  not  firmly 
elosed,  and  ao  the  sound  is  capable  of  prolongation,  because 
]t  does  not  consist  (ss  b  proper  does)  in  (he  momentaty 
ncape  of  the  voice  after  the  lips  have  been  compreseed  and 
then  opened.  Thla  v,  in  the  production  of  which  the  lips 
alone  are  concerned,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
oar  English  c,  which  is  the  result  of  pressure  between  the 
upper  teeth  and  lower  lip ;  it  is  more  like  our  English  w. 
It  IS  the  sound  whidi  has  takui  the  place  of  b  in  modem 


«  ocmfiision  is  fiiund  in  I^dn  intcripdaaa 


Greek.     The  si 


represents  original  b;  thus  ri , 

(see  Coissen,  Aumraelie,  Ac.,  i.  131) ;  and  still  n 

quently  b  appears  lor  v,  as  bixU  for  vixiL    The  dian 

be  inconceivable  if  the  symbol  e 

same  sound  ss  with  u^  that  of  a  labiodentaL    The  nma 

indistinctness  appeared  locally  in  dialects,  as  b  shown  1^ 

Uartial's  well-known  epigram — 

"Hand  taman  utlqnai  matat  Tasoonia  toms, 
CdI  nil  Ht  sliad  «hd  quasi  bOtn." 

BAADEEt,  FXAVZ  Xxvxs  TOH,  an  emin«at  Q«imsil 


to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  His  two  elder  brothers  were 
both  distinguished,  the  eldest,  Clemou,  as  an  kuthor,  Iha 
second,  Joseph,  ss  an  oigineer.  Frani  when  ^onng  was 
extremely  delieaU^  and  from  his  seventh  to  his  eleventh 
year  was  afflided  with  a  spedee  of  mental  weaknen,  whidi 
singularly  enough  disappeared  entirely  when  he  was  intro- 
duced for  the  SiA  time  to  the  mathematical  diagrams  <^ 
Euclid.  His  progress  thenceforth  was  very  rapid.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  universi^  of  IngolstidL  where 
he  studied  medidne,  and  graduated  in  1782.  He  then 
spent  two  yesrs  at  Vienna,  and  returning  home,  for  a  short 
time  assUted  his  father  m  his  extensive  practice^  This 
life  he  soon  found  unsoited  for  him,  and  he  dedded  on 
He  studied  under  Wenxr 


St  Friehura,  travelled  throagh  several  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts in  North  Germanv,  and  for  four  yeare,  1792-17M, 
resided  in  England.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
Ihe  works  of  Jacob  BShme,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
brought  inio  contact  with  the  rationalistic  ISth-ceotury 
ideas  of  Hume,  Harllev,  and  Godwin,  which  were  extremdr 
distasteful  to  liim.  rot  Baader  throughout  his  whole  liw 
had  the  deepest  sense  of  the  reoiity  of  rdigiotts  truths 
and  could  find  no  aatiafaction  in  mere  reason  or  ^lilo^ 
ophy.  "God  ia  my  witness,"  he  writes  in  his  toumal 
of  1786,  "  how  heartilv  and  how  often  I  sa^  with  nwca^ 
that  wiUi  all  ouc  speculation  and  demonstration  we  remain 
without  God  in  the  world."  Uodem  philosophy  ba 
Ihoughl  enentially  alheistic  in  its  tendendes,  ana  he 
soon  grew  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Kantian  system, 
hj  which  he  had  been  at  first  attracted.  Particular^ 
displeasing  to  him  was  the  ethical  autenomy,  or  the  post 
tion  that  man  had  in  himself  a  rule  of  action,  that  do^ 
contained  no  necessary  reference  to  God.  This  Baader 
called  "a  morality  for  devils,"  and  passionately  dedaied 
that  if  Satan  oould  again  come  upon  earth,  he  wonld 
Bssume  the  garb  of  a  profe»or  of  moral  pbilceopby.  The 
mystitsi,  but  profoundly  religious,  specu I atitms  of  EckharC 
Bt:  Martin,  and  above  all  of  Bfibme,  were  more  in  harmony 
with  his  mode  of  thought,  and  to  them  he  devoted  himsdfl 

In  179«  ■  '   '         "     

through 

fhtlA  philosopher,  with  whom  he  was  for  many  yean  on 
terms  of  close  friendship.  He  now  for  the  first  time 
learned  something  of  Schelliog,  and  the  works  he  publi^ied 
during  this  period  were  manifestly  iufiuenced  by  that 
philosopher.  Yet  Baader  is  no  disdpie  of  Schelling,  and 
probably,  in  ^le  way  of  affecting  the  iiiture  couine  of 
Schellii^a  thought,  gave  ont  more  than  he  received. 
Their  personal  fiientbhip  continued  till  about  the  veat 
1822,  when  Baader's  vehement  dennndatios  of  modem 


3  the  Char  of  BonU  eatirel; 
.     .  ^elUoK. 
While  proaecutuig  his  philoaophi 


king  of  glan.  From  1SI7  t 
.  srintendent  of  mines,  tad  was 
rank  of  nobililf  for  his  seryicffi.  He  retired 
frpm  buaintw  in  1820,  and  mxhi  «fter  publiahed  one  of  the 
ben  of  hi*  woifai,  fVnwnte  Oogtuliotu*,  S  ptt.,  1322-26,  in 
which  he  oombati  modem  philoaophy,  uid  reeommends  (he 
Kndj  Dt  J.  BShme.  lo  1826,  wh«D  the  new  univenity 
WM  opened  tX  lluntch,  he  wia  appointed  profenor  of 
philofoidiy  and  ipeculatire  theology.  Borne  of  the  leo- 
tORB  delivered  there  he  published  under  the  title,  Spehi- 
Imline  Dogmaiik,  4  pO.,  lH27-lS3d.  In  1S3S  he  opposed 
the  intemrenoe  in  civil  matten  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Chondi,  to  whidi  he  belonged,  and  in  oonaequence  was, 
daring  the  last  three  yean  of  life,  inlenliotea  from  ]eo- 
tniing  iw  the  ;^uIaaophy  of  leligioD.  He  died  23d  Hay, 
IS41. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  in  moderate  compan  an 
adequate  view  of  Bander's  phuoeophy ;  for  he  hiouelf  gen- 
enlir  either  gave  expraaion  to  his  deepest  thoughts  in 
bicC  obecnre  aphorisms,  or  veiled  them  aader  mystical 
i^mbob  and  analcKics.  In  this  respect  his  style  of  ezposi- 
bon  is  not  undeaerring  of  Zeller'a  strictoree  (Oa.  d.  deal. 
nO-  733;  736).  Farther,  be  has  no  systematic  works ; 
hia  ooetriiMfl  were  for  the  most  part  thrown  out  ia  short 
detaidied  evays,  in  corauieuts  on  the  writings  of  Bobme 
and  8C  Hartin.  or  in  hia  extensive  correspondence  and 
joomala.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  philosophy  is  not  as  yet  capable  of  reduction  to 
nentifia  form,  and  it  would  consequently  be  an  error  to 
demand  from  him  a  rigidly  coherent  body  of  truth.  At 
the  same  ttmc^  the  general  leDdencr  oF  his  thought  is  very 
wpfmxtuL,  and  there  are  aome  aalient  points  which  stand 
out  with  a  clearaeta  suffictent  to  render  possible  bd  outline 
«f  hia  whole  courae  of  ipeeutatioo.  In  the  mode  in  which 
be  nppKMches  the  problems  «f  philosophy,  Baader  is  en- 
tirely iqiposed  to  the  modem  speculative  spirit,  which,  be- 
ginning with  Deacartea,  hag  videavored  to  erect  a  rational 
r  ooherent  system  oa  the  bssis  of  selfconsciousueas  alone, 
uiyibing 

truth  which  cannot  be  ralicmally  oooslrued.  He  Marts 
from  the  pocitioa  that  boman  reason  is  in  a  corrupt  con- 
dition, and  by  liself  can  never  reach  the  end  it  aims  at, 
«nd  maintains  that  we  cannot  throw  aside  the  presupposi- 
tions of  ftith,  church,  and  tradition.  His  poiot  of  view 
■wj,  with  some  truth,  be  described  ss  Scholssdcism ;  for, 
like  the  great  acholsstic  doctors,  he  believes  that  theology 
and  philoaophy  are  not  opposed  sciences,  but  that  reason 
■"■    '■■     ■'       ruths  (pven  by  authority  and  reve- 

f:  to  draw  still  closer  the  realms 
Gulh  and  knowledge,  of  human 
thought  and  divine  noaou,  he  uproaches  more  nearly  to  the 
uyeticism  of  Eckhart,  Parace^M,  and  Bohme.  All  self- 
conadofBOeas,  he  thinks,  is   at  the  ssme  time  Qod-con- 

nriablv  eoKrtdeatia — a  knowing  with,  conudousoess  of,  or 
paitidpation  in  Qod.  Of  this  knowledge,  as  of  knowledge 
m  gmeral,  there  are  three  gradea^— (1.)  Where  the  thing 
known  impicnes  itself  upon  ns  without  or  against  the  will, 
where  the  knowledge  is  necessary, — such,  e.g.,  is  the  know- 
ledge thai  God  is ;  (2.)  Wbeie  the  thing  known  is  coenized 
by  an  act  on  our  part,  where  knowledge  ia  free — such,  eg.. 
Is  the  rolanlary  belief  or  trust  m  Ood;  (3.)  Wliere  the 
thing  known  enteis  into,  and  forms  part  of,  the  very  pro- 
«(■•  of  knowing, — such  is  tbe  gpteuialm  knowledge  of  God. 
wherein  we  reoogniu  that  without  Ood  we  are  not,  and 
that  we  know  Him  only  in  and  through  His  knowledge  of 
n*.  The  notion  of  God  is  thus  the  fundamental  thoosht 
of  Baader ;  his  philosophy  is  in  all  essentials  a  theosophy, 
and  its  first  great  problem  is  to  determine  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  divine  Being.  Now  God,  who  is,  according 
lo  Baader,  the  primary  will  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  aU 
thin^  ia  not  lo  be  conceived  as  mere  abstract  Being, 
.  «iiiaAm<ia,  bat  as  everlaatii^  proosaa,  activity,  oelui.  Of 
this  everlasting  process,  th»  self-generation  of  God,  we 
mav  dirtingoisn  two  aspects — the  immanent  or  esaterit^ 
and  the  emanent  or  azoteric    Ood  has  reality  only  in  so 
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&r  ss  He  h  absolute  spirit,  and  only  in  so  Ihr  as  the  prlm< 
itive  will  cognises  or  is  conscious  of  ilself  can  it  become 
spirit  at  all.  But,  in  litis  very  cognition  of  self  is  involved 
the  distinction  of  knower  and  known,  producer  and  ^ro> 
duced,  from  which  proceeds  the  power  to  become  spiriL 
This  immanent  process  of  self-consciousness,  wherein  in- 
deed a  trinity  of  peisons  is  not  given  but  ontv  rendered 
poauble,  is  mirrored  in,  and  lakes  place  througn,  the  eter- 
nal and  impersooal  ides  or  wisdom  of  Ood,  which  exists 
beside,  though  not  distinct  from,  the  primitive  will.  Con- 
crete reality  or  peraooaiity  is  given  to  this  divine  Tenor, 
as  Baader  calls  it,  through  no/urs,  the  principle  of  self- 
hood, of  individual  being,  which  is  eternally  and  necessarily 
produced  bv  God.  Only  in  nature  ia  the  trinity  of  peraonj 
attained.  These  processes,  it  must  be  noticed,  are  not  to 
be  conceived  as  successive,  or  ss  taking  place  in  time ;  they 
are  to  be  looked  at  mb  tpecie  cOemilaUt^  as  the  necessary 
elemanls  or  moments  in  the  self-e volution  of  the  divine 
Being.  Nor  is  naJur«  to  be  confounded  with  created  sab- 
stance,  or  with  matter  as  it  exists  in  space  and  time;  it  is 
pure  non-being,  the  mere  othemess,  utlertfoi,  of  God — bis 
shadow,  desire,  want,  or  deiidervan  mii,  as  it  is  called  by 
taystical  writers.  Creation  is  itself  a  free  and  non-temporal 
act  of  Qod's  love  and  will,  and  on  this  account  its  reality 
cannot  be  speculatively  deduced,  but  must  be  accepted  as 
an  historic  bet.  Created  beinrai  were  originally  of  three 
orders — the  intelligent,  or  angels;  the  non-intelligent  nat- 
ural existences;  and  man,  who  mediated  between  these 
two  ordeis.  Intelligent  beings  ai«  endowed  with  freedom ; 
it  is  possible,  but  not  necessary,  that  they  should  &1L 
Hence  the  tact  of  the  hX\  is  not  a  aneculative,  bat  an 
historic  truth.  The  angels  fell  through  pride— trough 
deure  lo  raise  themselves  to  equality  with  God  ;  man  fell 
by  lowering  himself  to  the  level  of  natnre.  Only  after  the 
fall  of  man  b^ns  the  creation  of  space,  time,  and  matter, 
or  of  the  world  as  we  now  know  it;  and  the  motive  of  this 
creation  was  the  desire  to  afibrd  man  an  o^portaoity  (or 
taking  advantage  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  for  bring- 


pol(^  which  Baader,  in  connecUoo  with  this,  unfolds  in 
various  works,  is  but  little  instructive,  and  ooincides  in  the 
main  with  the  Bemi-inlelligible  utlernncee  of  Bolime.  In 
nature  and  in  man  he  finds  traces  of  the  dire  effects  of  sin, 
whicdi  has  corrupted  both,  and  has  destroyed  their  natural 
harmony.  As  regards  ethics,  it  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  Baader  r^ects  the  Eantian  or  any  autonomie 
syslwn  of  morals.  Not  obedience  lo  a  moral  law,  but 
realisation  in  ourselves  of  the  divine  life,  throng  and  in 
which  we  have  onr  being,  is  the  bne  ethical  end.  But 
man  has  loat  tbe  power  to  effect  this  by  himself;  he  has 
alienated  himself  from  Ood,  and  therefore  no  ethical  theory 
which  neglects  the  facts  of  sin  and  redemption  is  sstisbo-  . 
tory  or  even  pomible.  The  bistorr  of  man  and  of  huoianity 
is  the  history  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God.  The  mean* 
whereby  w^  put  ourselves  so  in  relation  with  Christ  as  lo 
receive  ^m  Him  his  healing  virtue  are  chiefly  prayer  and 
the  sacrameuls  of  the  church,  thoug^  it  must  be  noted  that 
mere  works  are  never  snfficient.  With  r^ard  to  man  In 
his  social  relations  there  are  two  great  institutions  or  sys- 
tems of  rules  under  which,  or  in  connection  with  which, 
he  stands.  One  ia  temporal,  natural,  and  limited — the 
atate ;  the  other  is  eternal,  cosmopolitan,  and  univetsal — 
the  church.  In  Uie  state  two  thinfp  are  requisite:  flrst 
common  submission  to  the  ruler,  which  can  i»iiy  be  secnred 
or  given  when  the  stale  ia  ChrisUan,  for  God  alone  is  the 
true  ruler  of  men ;  and,  secondly,  inequality  of  tank,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  organization.  A  d,a<potism  of 
mere  power  and  liberalism,  which  naturally  produces  so* 
ciatism,  are  equally  objectionable.  The  ideal  state  is  a 
perfectly  organized  church  society,  a  civil  community  ruled 
by  a  universal  or  Catholic  church,  and  the  priociplea  of 
this  church  are  muatly  distinct  from  mere  passive  pietism, 
or  faith  which  will  Imoia  nothing,  and  from  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  which  in  the  verv  radicalism  of  reason. 

Baader  is,  without  doubt,  the  grealeet  ipeculative  theo- 
It^an  of  modem  Catholicism,  and  his  inBuence  has  ex- 
tended ilself  even  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  church. 
The  great  work  of  Roth^  TktalogitiAe  EUd,  Is  thoroughly 
impr^nated  with  his  spiril ;  and,  not  to  mention  othsia, 
J.  MuUer,  Chntt.  Lehre  v.  <Ur  SSndt,  and  Martensen, 
Otrut,  Dogmatik,  show  evident  marks  of  his  influence. 

Hi)  work*  have  bwa  ooUsoted  and  pablilhed  by  a  di 
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Ui  kdhsrrati — Hoffmua,  Huub«i^r,  G.  t.  BohsdcD,  Lntler- 
bMk,  Von  Oftui-SaokeD,  and  Sihititm—Baadtr'i  Sdw^lickt 
Wtrkt,  IS  Toll.,  18S1-40.  Vatukbls  iaCroduaCitma  bj  ths  aditon 
ara  prefixed  to  the  Mrenl  lolamsa.  Vol.  it.  oontkinl  ■  foil 
iNOgraphy;  ToL  itI.,  ui  index,  wid  ui  *ble  ikitoh  of  ths  whota 
■jitMD  b;  Lnttarbsok.  Among  tbe  moit  vaJuble  worki  in 
•luoidation  or  derelopmcnt  of  Baadei't    pbiloiophj  maj  ba 


relopmant 
namad : — Hoffdiuin,  VorKalU  nr  SptkuUUti 
ISUj    OnmitUgt  dtr   So<!iMl>iu-Pkilo4opUi    rranw    BaatUr'i, 
1837;  Pkilowpiitclii  Schri/tm,  S  T0]i.,  iStS-11 ;  DitWellalter, 


da-  Baadtriehn  PAilnwpii'c, 

.  B-t.  Eikik.  Politik,  «.  RtV 

^erbsok,  PhilaioplitKkt  Slandpm 

M  Likrt  nun  WiUgtbltndt,  ISSS.     1 

in  anj  hiiLorj  of  phLloiopbj  [a  t] 


1BS6  i  Hambarger,  Cardi 
•MS;  Fujidamn-   " 
mt-Philotopki; 

siran  bj  Brdmann 

BAAL  is  a  Semitic  word,  which  primarilT  aiKniBefl  lord 
or  ovncr,  and  theo,  in  accordtuoe  with  the  Semitic  way  of 
looking  at  bmilj  and  religioua  lelations,  in  specially  ap- 
propriated to  eipresB  the  relalioQ  of  a  htaband  to  hia  wife, 
ana  of  the  tfeily  to  his  worshipper.  In  the  latter  usage, 
which  does  not  occur  among  the  Arabian  Semites,  the  word 
Baal  leems  at  Srat  to  have  i>een  a  mere  title  of  deity  and 
not  a  proper  name.  In  the  Old  Teatament  it  ia  regularly 
written  with  the  article — "  the  Baal  ,■"  aad  the  Baals  of 
different  tribes  or  sanctnaries  were  not  neceeaarily  eon- 
oeived  as  identical,  bo  that  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
Baalim,  or  rather  "  the  Baalim,"  in  (he  plnr^.  There  ia 
even  reason  to  believe  that  at  an  early  date  the  Israetites 
applied  the  title  of  Baal  to  Jehovah  himBel|l  for  ona  of 
Saul's  sons  is  named  Esh-baal  (1  Chron.  viii.  33),  while 
everything  we  know  of  Sanl  nukes  it  most  anlikdy  that 
he  was  ever  an  idolater.  Afterwards,  when  the  name  Baal 
was  eidnuvely  appropriated  to  idolatrous  worship  («/.  Ho*. 
ii.  16, 17),  abhorrence  for  the  nnholy  word  was  marked  by 
writling  &iiati  (shameful  thing)  for  Baal  in  componnS 

£  roper  Danes,  and  thus  we  get  the  usual  forms  Ishbosheth, 
[ephiboaheth.  {Q.  Ewald,  OttdiKlxU,  U.  637,  and  Well- 
hausen,  Text  der  BSeher  Samaelit,  pp.  "  ~~ 
arguments  are  addnced  Ibr  this  Tiew.) 


aainly  ariaes  from  the  ori^nally  appellative  aenae  of  the 
word,  aad  many  obscure  paints  become  clear  if  we  remem- 
ber that  when  the  title  became  a  proper  name  it  might  be 
■ppiopriated  by  diOerent  nadona  to  quite  distinct  deitiea, 
Mile  traces  of  the  wider  use  of  the  word  as  a  title  for  any 
god,  might  Terr  well  survive  even  after  one  Kod  had  come 
to  be  known  as  Baal  par  <iwU«»M.  That  Bau  is  not  alwavs 
one  and  theeame  Ood  was  known  even  to  the  ancient  myih- 
olof^sts,  who  were  very  mnch  disposed  to  fuse  together  dis- 
tinct deities;  for  they  distioguiah  an  "old"  Baal  orBelitan 
(Bel  ethan)  from  a  younger  Baal,  who  \a  sometimes  viewed 
sslha  son  of  the  other.  The  "old"  Baal  has  somelimes 
been  identified  with  the  planet  Saturn,  but  it  is  more  likely 
thiit  he  is  the  Baal  (in  Assyrian  pronunciation  Bil)  of  the 


ian  and  Babylonian  Bel  ia  no  mere  solar  or  planetary  god, 
but  is  represented  in  Chaldean  cosmogony  as  the  shaper 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  creator  of  men  and  beasla,  and  of 
the  luminaries  of  heaven  iBerowi,  ed.  Bichter,  p.  50).  At 
the  same  time,  we  find  that  the  Inscriptions  give  the  title 
of  Bel  to  other  and  inferior  gods,  especially  to  Merodacb 
or  the  planet  Jupiter.  This  planet  was,  we  know,  the  Baal 
(Bftl,  Bil)  oflhe  heathen  Mesopotamians  (Sabiaos)  of  later 
times,  and  of  the  Babylonian  Mendeans. 

The  Baal  of  the  Syrians,  Phtenicians,  and  heathen  He- 
brews is  a  much  less  elevated  conception  than  the  Baby- 
lonian Bel.  He  is  properly  the  sun-god,  Baal  Shaniem, 
Baal  (lord)  of  the  heavens,  the  highest  of  the  heavenly 
bodie^  but  still  a  mere  power  of  nature,  bom  like  the 
other  luminaries  from  the  primitive  chaos  ISanchoniatAim, 
ed.  Orelli,  pp.  10,  14).  As  the  aun-god  he  is  conceived  as 
the  male  pnnciple  of  life  and  reproduction  in  nature,  and 
thus  in  some  forms  of  his  worship  is  the  patron  of  the 
grossest  sensoality,  and  even  of  systematic  prostitution. 
An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  woiiihip  of  Baal  Peor 
(Num.  zzv.),  and   in  general  in  the   Conaanitish   high 

E laces,  where  Baal,  the  male  principle,  was  worshipped 
I  association  with  the  unchaste  goddess  Ashera,  tbe  female 
principle  of  nature.  The  frequent  references  to  this  ibrm 
of  religion   in  the  Old   Testament  are  obscured  in  the 


English  T«nlon  hj  Iha  rendering  "  grove"  for  the  wnd 
Ashera,  which  sometimes  denotes  the  goddess,  SMnetimcs 
the  tree  or  post  which  was  her  symbol.  Baal  himnlf  was 
represented  on  the  high  places  not  by  an  image,  bat  bt 
obelisks  or  pUlais  iMoffihoik,  E.  V.  wnmgly  "^tmagal'r, 
sometimes  called  titarananim  or  ann-pillats,  a  name  wfaidi 
is  to  be  compared  witli  the  title  Baal-chamman.  fieqnenlly 
given  to  the  god  on  Fhcenician  inscriptions.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  symbols,  in  their  earliest  farm  of 
the  sacred  tree  and  the  sacred  stone,  were  not  specially 
appropriated  to  Baal  worship,  hut  were  the  mark  of  any 
sanctuary,  memorials  of  a  place  where  the  worahipper  had 
found  God  (tee,  for  example,  Oen.  iii.  33,  where  for  gnu 
read  tamaridi,  Gen.  xxviii,  IS),  while  the  stone  pillar  was 
also  a  primitive  altar.  Gradually,  however,  they  eame  to 
be  looked  upon  as  phallic  symbols,  appropriaK  only  to 
sensual  nature  worahip.  and  aa  such  were  attacked  by  the 
prophets  (Micah  v,  13,  14;  Isa.  xvii.  8,  xxvii.  9,  Ae.),aDd 
destroyed  by  such  orthodox  kinga  as  Joeiah.  The  worship 
of  Baal  among  the  Hebrews  has  two  distinct  periods — one 
before  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  a  second  from  the  intro- 
duction of  tbe  Tynan  worship  of  Baal  by  Ahab,  who  mar- 
ried a  Fhcenician  princMS.  The  ritnal  of  this  new  BasI 
with  his  long  train  of  priests  and  propiiets,  his  tem[de  and 
sacred  vestments  (2  Kings  x.),was  plainly  mnch  monsfdsD- 
did  than  the  older  Conaanitish  worship.  Of  tbe  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  who  is  also  called  Helkart  (kingof  the 
city),  and  is  oflen  identified  with  tbe  Greek  Herado,  but 
Bomelimes  with  tbe  Olympian  Zeus,  we  have  many  aooounta 
in  ancient  writers,  from  Herodotus  downward.  He  hid 
a  magnificent  temple  in  insiUar  Tyre,  founded  by  Hiiam, 
to  which  gifte  streamed  from  all  countries,  cApedally  it 
the  great  feasts.  The  solar  character  of  this  deity  appears 
especially  in  the  annual  feast  of  his  awakening  shcHtlyaAer 
the  winter  solstice  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  viii.  ^).  At  Tyre,  ai 
amooK  the  Hebrews,  Baal  lud  his  symbolical  pillara,  one 
of  gold  and  one  of  smaragdus,  which,  trsinsported  byphan- 
tasy  to  the  Farthest  Wot,  are-  still  familiar  to  us  as  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  The  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  «ai 
carried  to  all  the  Fhcenician  colonies.  His  name  ocean 
as  an  element  in  Cartharanian  proper  names  (HanniU, 
AsdruW,  Ac),  and  a  tablet  found  at  Maiseillee  still  re- 
mains to  inform  ns  of  the  charges  made  by  the  priests  of 
the  temple  of  Baal  for  offering  sacrifices. 

A  much-disputed  question  is  the  relation  of  the  sun-^td 
Baal  to  Moloch-Satum.  Moloch  is  certainly  caUed  Bui 
in  Jer.  xix.  5,  xxxii  35,  but  the  word  may  here  retain 
lis  appellative  force.  It  is,  however,  tbe  theory  of  man^ 
scholars,  especially  worked  o"'  ■■-  ■* "■**  "-'--^  - 

Another  aueedon  of  some  nieetr  concerns  the  precise  cha- 
racter and  mutual  i«latioii8  of  the  female  ddties  associiied 
with  Baal  In  the  Old  Testament,  m  we  have  seoi,  Basl 
is  generally  assodated  with  Ashera,  hot  sometimes  with  . 
A^loreth  or  Astarte  (in  the  plural  Ashtarotb,  associsUd 
with  the  plural  BaaliuL  1  Sara.  vii.  4,  Ac),  As  Ashtoreth 
is  constantly  associated  «ith  the  Phcenidan  Baal,  it  was 


goddess.  The  key  to  the  difficulty  is  probably  to  besought 
in  the  Assyrian  mytholt^y,  where  we  find  iKat  the  planet 
Venus  was  worshipped  as  the  chaste  goddess  Istar,  when 
she  appeared  as  a  momiug  star,  and  as  the  impure  Bilit  or 
Beltis,  the  Hylitla  of  Herod  (i.  19Q),  when  she  wm  an 
eveningslar.  Thesetwogodde9ses,aaB0ciated  yetcontrasted, 
seem  to  correspond  respectivelv  to  the  chaste  Ashtoreth 
and  the  foul  Ashera,  though  the  diatindion  between  the 
rising  and  setting  planet  wra  not  kept  up  among  the  W«st- 
em  Semites,  and  the  nobler  deity  came  at  loigtb  to  be 
viewed  as  the  goddera  of  the  moon- 

Finally,  we  may  mention  as  a  special  form  of  Baal  the 
Philistine  Boal-Ecoub,  or  "  Baal  of  flies,"  sconception  which 
hiut  more  than  one  analogy  in  Greek  religion,  especially  tlie 
Zefcc  ■An-i5;n«0C  at  Olympia.     The  u  ""  "-'— 


t  by  Movers,  that  Holodi  i* 


,     .  of  tbe  word  BeeliS' 

rather,  with  a  slight  change,  Beelzebul,  by  tbe  liter 
Jews,  to  denote  the  prince  of  the  devils  (Matt.  xii.  24),  is 
easily  understood  on  the  prindple  laid  down  in  1  Cor. 
X.  2(1. 

For  further  informatitm  as  to  Baal,  the  reader  may  ctm- 
sult  works  on  Syrian  and  Phonidan  rel^ion.    Of  older 

rt    ivlAkNtAfI     ia     Adlilan's    rim    /Him   .<Lna  -    fit 


_k')ogle 


IDC,  biit  deficient  in  method  uid  lo^  The  Tiluable  con- 
tnbiitioiiB  to  ihe  sulgect  from  Anyrian  KMttrch  are  partly 
brought  logMher  br  Sohnder  io  the  Slvd,  und  KriL  tor 
1874.  pp.  3Kk  w.  (w.  a.  a.) 

BAALBEC,  or  Ba'albak,  an  uicdent  dty  of  Syria,  cele- 
bnted  for  the  magnificenoe  of  ils  miiu,  irbich,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  Palmyra,  are  the  most  exteiuiive  in 
that  region.  The  derivatioD  of  ihe  latter  part  of  the  name 
is  itill  dnhioni,  tome  boldly  identifyiDg  it  with  the  Egypt- 
ian baU.  a  city,  and  othen  comparing  it  with  the  Arabic 
batka,  to  be  thronged."  It  is  a.lmoet  certain  that  the 
Oroek  Heliopolia  was  intended  to  be  a  translation  of  the 


into  the  plain  of  Gt-Buki'a  or  Sahlat  Ba'albak,  about  35 
milea  N.N.W.  of  Damawnu,  and  38  8.S.E.  of  Tripoli. 
Tilt  inhahituitt  have  a  saying,  Burton  informs  m,  that  it 
liea  OS  lAc  batana,  meaniiur  that  it  occupies  the  flattened 
cteM  of  a  watershed.  By  BunegKer  its  height  aboTe  the 
aea  ia  given  at  3496  Pans  feM,  wad  by  Schubert  at  SfiTS,— 
the  mean  of  the  obeerrations  bang  3584  Paris  feet,  or 
4503  English  leet.  A  small  Etream,  rising  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  from  a  fountain  known  as  Ba'as-el 
Ayn,  is  employed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  valley. 

The  origin  of  Baalbec  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  and 
the  historical  notices  of  it  are  very  scanty.  The  silence  of 
Ibe  clMaica]  writers  respecting  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
pRTioualy  it  had  existed  uoder  another  name,  and  Tarioua 
attempt*  have  been  made  to  identify  it  with  certain  places 
maitioaed  in  the  Bible,  as  with  Boatgad, "  in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon"  (Josh.  zi.  17) ;  Baalaih,  one  of  Solomon's  mtiea 


Avcn^  Amos  i.  S),  referred  to  by  Amos ;  but  none  of  these 
identifications  seem  to  rest  on  any  very  solid  support, 
■hough  they  have  each  in  turn  met  the  approval  of  some 
writer  of  authority.  In  the  abeenoe  of  more  positive  in- 
formation, we  can  only  coqjectare  thti  its  sitnation  oa  the 
bigh  road  of  commerce  between  T^reand  Palmyra  and  the 
farther  East  rendered  it  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of  we&llh 
and  splendor.  It  is  not  at  all  impnriiable  that  the  state- 
ment of  Hacrobius  in  his  Salumtaia  may  be  founded  oa 
the  tradition  of  a  real  and  potent  oonnection  between 
Heliopolia  and  its  Egyptian  namesake.  It  is  mentioned 
^  Jowiphu*  {AnL,  liv.  3,  4),  Pliny  (Wit.  SM.,  v.  22],  and 
Ftolemy,  and  coins  of  'iie  city  have  been  found  belonging 
to  the  leigna  of  almost  all  the  emperors  from  Herva  to 
GallienoB.  John  Malala  of  Antioch  ascribes  the  erection 
of  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  (vain  rii  Aii  fiifav)  at  Heli- 
ofiolH  to  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  two  votive  inscriptions  siill 
•xist  on  the  bases  <rf  columns  in  the  Greater  Temple,  be- 
lon^ug  to  the  age  of  Septiraius  Sevenis.  Prom  the  civic 
GMoa  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian  we  learn  that 
the  aif  had  been  constituted  s  colony  by  Julius  Cesir,  and 
ihal  it  was  the  seat  of  a,  Boman  garrison  in  the  time  of 
AngiMOB^and  obtained  the  Jut  llalicnm  from  Septimius 
Beverue  (Uipian,  Dt  Ocnabut,  lib.  i.).  Borne  of  the  coins  of 
this  last  emperor  bear  the  figure  of  a  temple  and  the  legend 
COluSELXO.V.s^  Cbionia  Heluipolit  Jovi  Optimo  Maximo 
BtHopolitano;  while  one  of  the  reign  of  Valerian  bat  the 

Presentation  of  two  temples. 
t  is  evident  that  in  the  early  Christian  oentnriea  Heli- 
opolia was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seals  of  Pagan  wor- 
ship, and  the  Chrisllaa  writers  draw  strange  pictures  of 
tbe  morality  of  the  place.  In  297  it  became  tlie  scene  of 
the  mactyidom  of  Oelasiaas.  The  Emperor  Constancine, 
according  to  Soiomen,  issued  a  rescript  against  the  licen- 
tiona  rites  of  the  people,  and  founded  a  baiUiea  among 
them ;  but,  on  the  aocesion  of  Julian,  the  Pagan  popula- 
tioo  broke  out  into  violent  persecution,  and  uie  city  be- 
came an  notorious  for  its  hostility  to  Christianity,  tliat 
CSiristiant  were  banished  thither  from  Alexandria  as  a 
special  pnnishment.  Theodcaiua  tbe  Great  is  said  to  have 
turned  "the  temple  of  Balanim,  the  Trilithon,"  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  bishop. 

From  the  acconnta  of  Oriental  writers,  Baalbec  leeios  to 
have  continued  a  place  of  importance  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Moslem  invasion  of  Svria.    They  describe  it  as  one  of 


«t  splendid  of  Bynan  cities,  enriched  with  stately 
fitlaoe^  adorned  with  monuments  of  ancient  times,  and 
•bouiMung  with  trees,  fountains,  and  whatever 
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legtilarly  invested  by  Ihe  Moslems  and  After  a 
ous  defence,  at  length  capitulated.  The  ransom 
exacted  by  the  conquerors  wss  2000  ounces  of  gold,  4000 
ounces  of  silver,  ZOOO  silk  vests,  and  lODO  swords,  together 
with  the  arms  of  the  garrison.  The  city  afterwards  became 
the  mart  for  the  rich  pillage  of  Syria;  but  its  prosperity 
ioon  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  caliph  of  Damascus,  by 
whom  it  was  sacked  and  dismaatled,  and  the  principal  in- 
habitants put  to  Ihe  sword  (748  a.  d.).  It  continued,  how- 
ever, to  ij^  a  place  of  military  importance,  and  was  fre- 
quently an  object  of  contest  between  the  caliphs  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  Syrian  dynasties.  In  1090  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  eeljuk  princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus, 
who  in  1134  were  disputing  its  posseasion  among  them- 
selves, and  had  to  yield  in  1139  to  the  power  of  Oenghis 
Khan.  He  held  the  city  till  1145,  when  it  reverted  to 
Damascus,  and  continued  mostly,  from  that  time,  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  that  city.  During  the  course  of  the  century 
it  guSered  severely  from  one  or  more  of  the  earthquakes 
that  visited  the  dUtrict  in  1139, 1157, 1170.  In  12S0  it  was 
taken  by  the  forces  of  Hulagu,  who  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions-, but,  in  the  14th  century,  it  is  again  described  by 
Abulieda  aa  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  large  and  strong 
fortress.  Whether  it  was  Baalbec,  or,  as  otbera  sar, 
Cairo,  that  waa^  in  1367,  the  birthplace  of  Takkieddin 
Ahmed,  the  Arabic  historian,  he  appears  to' have  derived 
the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known,  El-Makrizi,  from 
one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city.  In  1400  it  was  pillaged 
by  Timur  in  his  progress  to  Damascnt;  and  afterwards  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Metaweli,  a  bttrbarous  ptedalory 
tribe,  who  were  nearly  exterminated  when  Djezsar  Pacha 
pemiaaently  subjected  tbe  whole  district  to  Turkish 
(u^emacy. 

The  ancient  walls  of  tbe  city  are  about  4  miles  in  com- 
pass;  bat  the  present  town  is,  with  tbe  exception  of  some 
portions  of  its  Saracenic  fbrtificalions  and  its  two  mosques, 
a  ctoater  of  mean-looking  buildir^s,  which  serve  only  to 
bring  out  Into  greater  prominence  the  grandeur  of  the 
neighboring  ruins.  These  consist  of  three  temples,  usu- 
ally known  as  the  QreM  Temple  (and  it  well  deserves  the 
name),  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  or  the  Snn,  and  the 
Circular  Temple.  The  Great  Temple  (fids  Pbui],  which 
would  seem  at  one  period  to  have  hem  a  kind  of  pantheon, 
is  situated  on  a  magnificent  platform,  which  ruses  it  high 
above  the  level  of  the  gronnd,  and  extends  from  east  to 
weat  a  distance  of  about  1100  flaet.  The  portico  is  at  the 
eastern  enA,  and  mutt  have  been  reached  by  a  grand  flight 
of  steps.  It  is  ISO,  or,  including  the  exedra  or  pavilions, 
200  feet  from  north  to  south.  A  threefold  entrance  leads 
into  the  first  court,  which  is  hexagonal  in  shape,  and 
measures  about  250  feet  from  comer  to  comer.  A  portal 
50  feet  wide,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  smaller  aperture 
of  10  feet,  gives  admittance  to  the  great  quadrangle,  which 
extends  from  east  to  west  for  440  feet,  and  has  a  breadth 
of  370,  thus  including  an  area  of  between  3  and  4  scres^ 
On  all  sides,  except  the  eastern,  where  the  "stately  stairs" 
led  op  to  the  temple  front,  this  court  was  surrounded  witb 
exedns  of  various  dimensions,  enclosed  by  costly  pillars^ 
and  adorned  with  numerous  statues ;  but  statues  and  pillan 
and  ste^  are  now  all  involved  in  a  common  conWrai. 
The  peristyle  of  the  temple  proper  was  composed  of  flftr- 
four  columns,  the  frwit  line  consisting  of  ten  and  the  side 
line  of  nineteen  each.  The  height  of  the  shafts  was  about 
62  feet,  and  their  diameter  7  feet  at  the  bsse  snd  about  S 
feet  at  the  top.  They  were  crowned  with  rich  Corinthiao 
capitals,  and  supported  an  entablature  of  14  feet  in  height 
(Col.  Chesney  says  11  feet  9  inches).  Most  of  them  were 
formed  of  three  blocks,  united  without  cement  by  strong 
iron  dowels.  Only  six  of  these  columns  stilt  stand  at  the 
western  end  of  the  southern  side — tliree  having  fallen  since 
the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dnwkins  in  1750<  That  part  of  the 
great  platform  on  which  the  peristyle  rests  consists  of  im- 
mense walls  built  up  about  50  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
formed,  as  may  be  easily  seen  on  the  northern  side,  of 
thirteen  couises  of  bevelled  stones  in  alternate  layers  of 
longer  and  shorter  blocks.  Outside  these  walls,  at  a 
distanoe  of  29}  feet,  is  another  (so-called  luislrutluni} 
wall  on  the  north,  west,  and  Drobably,  though  coucealed 
by  rubbish,  also  on  the  east  side.    This  is  built  of  large 


portions  that  the  temple  acquired  from  them  its  ancient 
A«  of  Trilithon,  or  "Three-Stone-Temple."  These  mea- 
a  respectively  64  feet.  63  feet  8  inches,  and  63  feet  in 
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he  great  quadrangle, 
ana  are  oannected  by  a  transTeiBe  tunnel  m  Bimil&r  descrip- 
tioa.  Thej  seem,  from  inscriptioiui  on  the  walla,  lo  have 
been  tenanted  at  eome  time  bj  Roman  soldierj. 

SlJKlitt/  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  agreeing 
with  It  Id  its  orientation,  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which 
IB  in  much  better  preservation  than  ita  neighbor,  and, 
though  small  in  comparison  with  it,  ia  larger  than  the 
Lt  Athens.    It  likewise  ia  bnilt  on  a  platfotm, 


though 
Fallen 


and  waa  reached  by  a  flight  of  atepa  al  the  eastern  end, 
which,  it  would  aeem,  were  still  standing  in  ISSS.  The 
arrangement  of  in  peristyle  may  be  seen  from  the  plan. 
The  height  of  the  coluraoa  is  45  feet,  including  the  Corinth- 
ian capitals,  and  the  circumference  of  each  IB  feet.  They 
supported  an  entablature  of  7  feet  in  height,  from  which 
a  ceilins  was  carried  back  to  the  wall  of  the  edia,  consist- 
ing of  slabs  enriched  with  sculpture  of  great  beauty.  The 
principal  ornament  of  each  slab  is  a  hexagonal  moulding 
enclosing  the  figure  of  some  god  or  hero ;  but  the  profu- 
sion and  el^ance  of  the  fretwork  can  onlr  be  render^ 
by  the  artist.  After  pacing  the  vestibule,  which  was 
iMUtly  freed  from  its  barbarous  screen  by  Mr.  Burton  in 
1870,  we  reach  "an  exquisitely-carved  doorway,  having  a 
staircase  ou  each  side  lesding  to  the  (op  of  the  hnilding," 
which  gives  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  temple.  On 
the  Bomt  is  the  figure  of  the  eagle  referred  to  by  so  many 
of  Ibe  travellers,  and  regarded  by  Volney  and  others  as  the 
emblem  of  the  sun-god.  This  part  of  the  building  was 
greatly  damaged  in  the  earthquake  of  1759,  and  if  mea- 
snreB  are  not  taken  to  support  the  lintel,  it  must  soon  fall 
to  Ihe  BTODixL    The  oeUa  seems  to  have  been  hypi^hral ; 


and,  like  the  rat  of  the  building,  it  was  richly  omamenied, 
the  floor  now  presenting  a  mass  of  broken  scnlplure  ind 
pillars.  A  spiral  staircase,  in  the  interior  of  a  msnivs 
column,  leads  to  the  roof  on  each  side  of  the  portal. 

Further  east  stands  the  Circular  Temple,  which  is  of 
veiy  small  dimensions,  but  of  beautiful  workmanship  and 
design.  It  consists  of  a  semicircular  edia  surrounded  on 
the  outside  by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  while  within 
there  is  a  double  tier  of  smaller  pillars,  the  lower  ron 
being  Ionic  and  the  upper  Corinthian.  Down  to  the  liU 
centur^r  it  was  used  as  a  Greek  church  ;  but  it  is  now  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition,  and  "choked  with  wretched  hovels." 
It  is  known  to  tlie  people  of  Baalbec  as  Barhtol-d 
AUkah  {LaSainlt  Barie). 

The  remains  of  the  military  works  of  the  Sanueiu 
and  their  successors  ate  only  too  nameraus  about  Baal- 
bec;  but  they  have  left  no  buildings  of  gi 


by  his  father,  Melek  el  Zahir  (070  a 
interestiug  excursions  may  be  made  in  (he  nraghbor- 
hood,  in  regard  lo  which  uie  reader  may  consult  Hur- 
ray's  Hiauv/ook,  Josnne  and  Isambert's  flinirairt,  and 
a  letter  of  Mrs.  Burton's  in  Unexpiored  Si/ria. 

The  ruins  of  Baalbec  have  awakened  the  admira- 
tion of  European  travellers  from  the  16ih  ceatniy 
down  to  the  present  day,  Baumgarten  visited  them 
in  1507,  Belon  in  l&48,Thevet  in  1550,  Melchior  too 
Seydliti  in  1557,  Radzivil  in  15S3,  Quaresmius  in 
1620,  Monconys  in  1617,  De  la  Boque  in  1688,  and 
Maundrell  in  1699.  In  the  18th  century  Pocock« 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  ruin^  which  was  followed  up  by 
the  matrnificmt  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  (nStJ, 
lo  this  day  one  of  our  principal  authorities,  and  Vol- 
ney, in  1784,  supplied  a  graphic  description.  During 
the  present  century  the  number  of  travellers  who  have 
visited  Baalbec  has  enormously  increased  ;  it  mav  hs 
sufficient  to  mention  Richardson,  Addison,  Lin<^y, 
Wilson,  the  Duke  of  Bagusa,  Lamartine,  De  Saulcy, 
Chesne^,  and  Robinson.  Of  the  chapters  of  the  hut 
writer,  in  his  BiblKal  Retmrehet,  voK  lii.,  especial  use 
has  been  made  in  the  present -article.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  series  of  investigators,  much  might 
still  be  done  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  those  won- 
derful remains.  A  few  superficial  excavations  have 
I  been  made  from  time  to  time;  but  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bec still  wait  for  their  Layard  or  their  Schliemann. 

BABATAG,  or  Babadao,  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Bulgaria  and  sanjak 
of  Silistria.  It  stands  on  the  lake  or  eslnary  Baseiii, 
which  communicates  with  the  Black  Se*,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  covered  with  woods.  It  used 
to  be  the  winter  headqnartete  of  the  Turkish  army 
during  their  wars  with  Russia j  and  in  ISM  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  RuieiaDs.  Long.  28°  32'  R,  laL 
44°  56'  S.  The  population  of  10,W0  includes  many 
Jews,  Armenians,  Tatais,  and  Greeks.  Babatag  was 
founded  bv  B^azet. 
Iwd.  BABBaGE,   Charl^  a  distinguished   English 

mathematician  and  mechanician,  ww  boni,  20ih  De- 
cember, 1792,  at  Telgnmouth  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  afterwards  entered 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  ISli. 
Though  he  did  not  compete  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  at  ihe  university.  In  the  year 
after  his  graduation  he  contributed  a  paper  on  the  "  Calculus 
of  Functions  "  to  the  PhUotophiecd  TVatuaeiiom,  and  in  ISI6 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Boral  Society.  Along  with  Her- 
Bchel  and  Peacock  he  laborecf  to  raise  the  standard  of  mathe- 
matical instruction  in  England,  and  specially  endeavored  ' 
to  supeisede'the  Newtonian  b^  [he  Leiboitiian  notation  in 
the  Calculus.  With  this  object  the  three  frimds  trans- 
lated, in  1316,  Lacroix's  TVeolue  on  (he  Differmtiai  an^ 
Integral  Ocdenlut,  and  added,  in  1S20,  two  volumes  of 
examples.  Mr.  Babbage's  attention  seems  lo  have  been 
very  early  drawn  to  (he  number  and  importance  of  the 
errors  introduced  into  astronomical  and  other  calculations 
through  inaccuracies  in  the  computation  of  tables.  Ha 
contributed  to  the  Boyal  Society  some  notices  on  the  rela- 
tion between  notation  and  mechanism  ;  and  in  1822,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  H.  Davy  on  (he  application  of  machinery  Co 
(he  calculation  and  printing  of  mathematical  tables,  he 
discussed  the   principles   of  a   calculating  engines  to  the 
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ccoatmctioD  of  which  be  deroted  mtttj  jmm  of  hU  life. 
GoTemment  ma  induced  to  Braat  iti  mid,  and  ihe  inventor 
himwlf  ipent  a  portion  of  hupriTiite  fortune  la  the  pra«»- 
codon  of  hii  nndertaking.  He  travelted  through  Bevenil 
of  the  conntria  of  Eutot)^  ex&mining  differeat  Ej^ems  of 
mmchinerr ;  and  some  of  the  naulta  of  his  inrea ligations 
were  pabli*hed  ia  the  admirable  litt1«  work,  Eeowmy  of 
MadumM  and  Mam^aetitnt,  1634,  vhich  Blanqui  has  called 
"»  hjmn  Id  honor  of  mschinerr."  The  grent  calculating 
engine  waa  nerer  eompleUd;  the  conatructor  apparently 
dewi«d  to  adopt  a  new  principle  when  the  fiiat  Bpecimen 
was  nearlj  complete,  to  make  it  not  a  difference  but  an 
anAlyticaJ  enf^na,  and  QoTernment  declined  to  accept  the 
liirther  riak.  From  1S28  to  1S39  Babbage  held  the  office 
of  LocMian  profcaaor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  Ho 
coatribaled  lai^y  to  teveral  scientifio  periodicals,  and  was 
instmmetital  in  fmiiding  the  Astronomical  and  StUiilical 
So^edca.  He  oolj  once  eo^eaTorrd  to  enter  public  life, 
when,  in  1832,  ha  flood  onanccwriblly  for  tlie  boroogh  of 
Flnsbniy.  During  the  later  Tean  of  hia  Ufa  he  i«aiiied  in 
lioodoa,  and,  lamxinded  bj  hia  workahops,  itill  contiuned 
lo  derote  bimaelf  to  the  ocoBtruction  of  machiniB  capable 
<d  pttrforminK  arithmetical  and  even  algebraical  calcuU- 
tioM.  He  died  at  London,  20lh  October,  1S71.  He  givea 
*  few  biographical  details  in  hia  Piu»age*  from  thx  Life  o/' 
a  PUlDMipAcr,  ISM,  a  work  which  throwa  considerable 
light  upon  bis  aomewhat  peculiar  character.  His  works, 
pamphleta,  and  papen,  were  very  numerous ;  in  the  Pattaaa 
he   ennmnYtei  eighty  separate  writinirs.     Of  theae  the 
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Jr  Sdaiee  ta  Jaiofoad,  1830 ;  MnUt  BridgeKoitr  Trtatim, 
aSl;  n«£bpon(iM^  1861,1861. 
BABEL  was  the  naliTe  name  of  the  citT  called  Babylon 
bj  tbe  Qtteka.  It  means  "  gate  of  god,"  or  "gate  of  the 
godi,"  and  waa  the  Semitic  tnnalation  of  the  original  Ac- 
cadian  dcaignaticm  Ca-dimirra.  According  to  Oen.  zi.  1-9, 
tuankind,  ^ar  the  deluge,  IraTelled  from  the  mountain  of 
the  Eaat  (or  Elwand),  where  the  ark  had  rested  and  settled 
in  Shinar  (Snmir,  or  the  north-west  of  Chaldea).  Here 
they  attempted  to  boild  a  dty  and  a  tower  whose  top  might 
n>acfa  unto  heaTen,  but  weifl  miraculously  prevented  oy 
their  language  beiiig  confounded.  In  this  way  the  diven- 
Itf  <rf  baman  ^eecn  was  accounted  ibr_;  and  an  e^mologr 
wan  fintod  lor  the  name  of  Babylon  in  the  Hebrew  totIi 
According  to   Alexander   Foly- 
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plete  than  the  aeooant  in  Geneus,  and  formed  part  of  a 
collection  of  Babylonian  l^ends  older,  probably,  Uian  2000 
8.  C.  We  leain  from  it  that  the  tower  waa  erected  und( 
theaoperriuonof  aaemi-diTinebeingcalled  Etanna.  Tb 
tower  naa  been  identified  with  tbe  temple  or  tomb  of  Belua, 
which  Strabo  stated  with  aome  exaggeration  to  have  been 
a  stade  (606  feet)  high,  bat  without  soScient  reason.  It  ia 
moat  probably  represented  by  tbe  modem  Bin  Nimrvd,  the 
mined  remains  M  tbe  "Temole  of  liie  Seven  Lights  of  the 
Earth,"  at  Bonippa,  a  suburb  of  Babylon,  which  wan  dedi- 
cated to  Nebo.  The  temple  bad  been  b^n  by  "a  former 
king,"  and  built  to  the  height  of  42  cubits,  but  it  lay  an 
nnoompleted  rain  for  many  centuries,  and  was  not  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Nebucbadnmzar.  Dr.  Schrader  believes 
that  the  state  of  wreck  in  which  it  so  long  remained  caused 
"  the  Intend  of  tbe  confusion  of  tongues  "  to  be  attached 
to  it.  Tba  aarlieet  buildiags  met  with  in  Chaldea  are 
oon^rneted  of  son-^ed  brick  and  mod.  A  similar  tra- 
ditioo  to  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  found  in  Cenlr^ 
Ameiick.  Xelhtia,  one  of  the  seven  giants  rescued  from 
the  delnge,  bnilt  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula  in  order  to 
storm  heaven.  The  gods,  however,  deetroyed  it  with  fire 
and  confounded  the  language  of  the  builders.  Traces  of 
•  somewhat  similar  stor^  have  also  lieen  met  with  among 
Ac  Hmwolian  Thams  in  Northern  India  {Bepori  of  Ihe 
Oamu  ^  Bengok,  1872,  p.  160),  and,  according;  to  Dr. 
Livingaton^  amonc  the  Africans  of  Lake  Ngami.  The 
Bithooian  myth  or"the  Cooking  of  Languages"  (Eohl, 
BAen  >*  t^  Otlaetprovimen,  ii.  251-255)  may  bXmo  be 
compared,  as  well  as  the  Ansttaliao  legend  of  the  ori^n 
rf  the  direraity  of  speech  (Oersticker,  ii«i*«n,  vol.  "     - 


teq.).    See  further  the  articles  Babti.om  and  Babt- 

lA.  (a.  H.8.) 

AB-BL-MANDEB,  that  is,  the  Gate  of  Teara,  b  the 
it  between  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  which  connects  the 
Bed  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  dangers  attending  its  navigation,  or,  accordiiw  to 
an  Arabic  legend,  from  the  number*  who  were  drowned  by 
the  earthquULe  which  separated  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
distance  across  is  about  20  miles,  from  Ras  Menheli  on  the 
Arabian  coaxt  to  Baa  Seyan  on  the  African.  The  island 
of  Perim.  a  black  and  desolate  rock,  about  ii  miles  long 
by  2  broad,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  240  feet,  divides  the 
strait  into  two  channels,  of  which  the  eastern  and  moH 
frequented,  known  as  tbe  Bab  Iskendei  lAUxaadtr't  Strait), 
is  not  more  than  4  milex  wide,  and  varies  in  depth  from  7 
to  14  fathoms,  while  the  western,  or  Dact^-Maynn,  has  a 
width  of  ^ut  15  miles  and  a  deptli  of  180  fathoms.  Near 
the  African  coast  lie  a  group  of  smaller  islands  known  aa 
the  Seven  Brothers.  Tliere  is  usually  a  surface  outflow 
from  the  Red  Sea,  bnt  a  strong  under-current  must  set 
inwards  to  compensate  not  only  for  this,  but  for  the  Iom 
occauoned  by  tne  great  evaporation.  (See  Carpenter's 
"Further  Inquiriss"  in  J.  B.  Geog.  S^  1874.)  In  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  (1799)  the  island  of  Perim  was  taken 
poMSMion  of  W  tbe  British  and  held  as  a  military  outposL 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Indian  empire.  They  again  amertea 
th«T  right  to  it  in  1SG7,  and  in  1861  a  lighthouse  waa 
built  at  Straits  Point,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  barbor  is  accessible  and  commodious,  and  the  posi^on 
gives  complete  command  of  tbe  Red  Sea. 

BABEk.  Zebtr-ed-sIr  Mahomet,  sumamed  Baber, 
or  the  Tiger,  the  famotis  conqueror  of  India,  and  founder 
of  tbe  «o.calted  Mogbul  dynasty,  vsa  bom  on  the  14th 
Febmary,  1483.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  "nmnr,  and  his  father,  Omar  Sbeikh,  was  king  of 
Farshana,  a  district  of  Tranaoxiana,  lyii%  east  of  Samar- 
cano.  Omar  died  in  14B5,  and  Baber,  though  only  twelve 
years  of  ase,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  An  attempt  made 
by  bis  uncles  to  dislodge  him  proved  unsuccesaiiil,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  young  sovereign  firmly  settled  than  be  be- 
gan to  meditate  an  extension  of  his  own  dominions.  In 
1497  he  attacked  and  gained  ponession  of  Bamarcand,  to 
which  he  always  seems  to  have  thought  he  bad  a  natural 
and  hereditary  righL   A  rebellion  among  his  nobles  robbed 


After  some  reverses  he  regained  both  these  plaoen,  but  in 
1601  his  moat  formidable  enemy,  Bchaibani  Kbao,  ruler  of 
the  Usbeks,  defeated  him  in  a  great  engagttneot,  and  drove 
him  from  Samarond.  For  three  yeais  he  wandered  abont 
trying  in  vain  to  recover  his  lost  poaaessions;  at  last.  In 
1504,  he  gathered  some  troops,  and  crosung  the  anoWT 
Hundu  Kush,  besieged  and  captured  the  strong  city  of 
Cabul.  Bt  this  dextrous  stroke  he  guned  a  new  and 
wealdiy  kingdom,  and  completely  re-established  his  for- 
tunea.  In  ue  following  year  he  united  with  Hussaia 
Miraa  of  Herat  against  ^baibani.  The  death  of  Huasain 
put  a  stop  to  this  expedition,  but  Baber  nient  a  year  at 
Herat,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  that  capital.  He  returned 
Cabul  in  time  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion,  but  ti 
'■    [  Mm' 
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of  the  leading  Mwhula 
^rove  him  from  his  city.  He  was  compelled  to  take  to 
flight,  with  very  few  companions,  but  his  great  personal 
courage  and  daring  struck  the  army  of  his  opponents  with 
such  dismay  that  they  again  returned  to  their  allegiance^ 
and  Baber  r^ained  his  kingdom.  Once  again,  in  1610, 
after  the  dealJi  of  Bchaibani,  be  endeavored  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  native  country.  He  received  considerable 
aid  from  Shah  Ismael  of  Peisia,  and  in  1511  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Samarcand.  Bnt  in  1514  he  was  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Usbeks,  and  with  dlflSculty  reached  CabuL 
He  seems  now  to  have  resigned  all  hopes  of  recovering 
Farghana,  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  dreaded  an  invasion 
of  the  Usbeks  from  the  west,  hie  attention  was  more  and 
more  drawn  towards  India.  Several  preliminary  incnrsiona 
had  been  already  made,  when  in  1521  an  opportunity  |)re- 
sented  itself  for  a  more  extended  expedition.  Ibrahim, 
emperor  of  Delhi,  had  made  himself  detested,  even  by  hia 
A^han  nobles,  several  of  whom  called  upon  Baber  for 
assistance.  He  at  once  assembled  his  forces,  12,000  strong, 
with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  and  marched  mto  Indib 
Ibiabim,  with  100,000  soldiers  and  numerous  elephsnti^ 
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tdnmced  ftgaiott  him.  ^le  great  battls  ww  fought  at 
Ponipot,  21it  April,  1S26,  when  Ibrahim  wu  slain  and  bU 
txtaj  rooted.  Baber  at  once  took  poeeenion  of  Agra.  A 
still  more  formidable  enemj  awaited  him ;  the  Rana  Bangs 
of  Uewvt  collected  the  enormona  force  of  210,000  men, 
with  which  he  moTed  against  the  invaders.  On  all  aidei 
there  wa»  danger  and  rerott,  even  Saber's  own  soldiery 
worn  out  with  the  heat  of  this  new  climate,  longed  for 
Cabul.  By  f  tgoroiu  measures  and  inspiTiting  speeches  he 
restored  their  courage,  though  his  own  heart  was  nearly 
(ailing  him,  uid  in  hu  disti«M  he  *tyui«d  the  use  of  wine, 
to  which  he  bad  been  addicted.  At  Kanweh,  on  the  10th 
March,  1527,  he  won  a  great  victory,  and  made  himself 
•hsolute  master  of  India.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
be  spent  in  arranging  the  affiurs  and  reTenuea  of  hii  new 
empire  and  in  improving  his  capital,  Agra.  He  died  26th 
December,  1&3D,  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  Baber  was  above 
the  middle  height,  of  great  strength,  aud  an  admirable 
archer  and  swordsinsu.  His  mind  was  as  well  cultivated 
St  hilt  hodilv  powers;  he  wrote  well,  and  his  observations 
are  generally  acute  and  accurate ;  he  was  brave,  kiadly, 
and  generous.  Full  materials  for  hie  life  are  found  in  his 
Jfemoirs,  written  by  himself  (translated  into  English  by 
I^eyden  and  Erslcine,  London,  1826;  abridged  in  CUdecOtt, 
XjA  0/  £ab«r,  Loudon,  1844). 

BABEUF,  Fiuji(oiB-No£i,  snmamed  by  himself 
GntecAtM  Baben^  the  earliest  of  the  French  sooalistH,  was 
bom  in  1762,  in  the  depaxtment  of  Aiane.  From  his 
folher,  a  major  in  the  Austrian  army,  he  received  special 
instruction  m  mathematics,  but  whs  deprived  of  him  by 
death  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Established  is  a  land-sur- 
veyor at  Boye,  in  the  Somme  department,  he  became  a 
fervid  advocate  of  the  Revolution,  and  wrote  articles  in  the 
Oam^ondant  Picard,  for  which  be  was  prosecuted  in  1790. 
He  was  acquitted  on  that  occasion,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  an  administrator  of  the  departoient ;  but  a  charge 
of  forgery  being  brought  againat  him,  he  was  oondemned 
'y  (he  Bonuue  tribunal  to  twentr  yean*  imprisonment  in 
>   Paris,   he  became  secretary   to  the 
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Mtion  ■  and  he  was  also  diacbarged  by  the  Aisne  tribunal 
(18th  July,  1794),  t«  which  he  had  been  remitted.  Betura- 
Ing  to  Pari^  he  entered  on  a  violent  crusade  againat  the 
remains  of  the  Bobespierre  party,  and  started  the  Jmimid 
dt  la  LOmii  de  la  Pram  to  maintain  hia  views.  In  the 
Ibllowiiu;  year  (1796)  the  Oirondists  acquired  supremacy 
in  the  Ccmvention:  Babenfa  journal  was  suspended,  and 
biniself  imprisooea — first  in  Paris  and   dien  at  Arras. 


to  become  the  indiscriminaling  delender  of  the  veir  m 
whom  he  had  previously  attacked  (No.  34  of  the  Tiiiun,  as 
he  now  cailea  his  journal).    In  April,  1790,  Babeuf,  Le- 

Btlletier,  and  othei^  constituted  themselves  a  "Secret 
Lreclory  of  Public  Safety,"  and  took  the  title  of  the 
"'E^^ai'  while  another  association  of  self-sly  led  "Con- 
Tentionals''  and  "Pstriots"  met  at  the  house  of  Amar. 
The  latter  party  aimed  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government,  while  Babeuf  and  bb  friends  wanted 
beaidea  to  realize  their  schemes  for  the  organiistiou  of  com- 
mon happinesB.  Disputes  naturally  arose ;  and  to  reconcile 
the  Equals  and  the  Patriots,  it  was  agreed,  first,  to  re- 
establish the  constitation  of  1793;  and  secondly,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  adoption  of  true  equality  by  the  destruclioi) 
of  the  OovemmenL  Everything  was  ready  by  the  be^u- 
ning  of  May.  1796,  and  the  number  of  adherents  in  Paris 
was  reckoned  at  17,000;  but  on  the  10th  the  Government 
tuooeeded  in  arresting  tbe  aaia  leaders  of  the  plot.  The 
army  protected  the  Government,  and  the  people  of  Paris 
looked  on.  Tbe  trial  was  opened  at  Vendame  on  Feb.  2, 
1797,  and  lasted  three  months.  Babeuf  and  Dsrlhd  were 
■entaiced  to  death;  Oermaio^  Buonarroti,  and  five  others, 
fo  transportation  ;  Amar,  Vadier,  Duplay,  and  the  remain- 
bg  fifty-three,  were  acquitted.  On  llie  aanonncement  of 
the  sentence,  Babeuf  and  Darthd  stabbed  themselves,  bjt 
the  wounds  were  not  mortal.  They  passed  a  frightful 
oight,  and  next  morning  were  borne  bleeding  to  tbe  scaf- 
ioH.  Ardwit  and  generous,  heroic  and  selr-sacrificing, 
Babeuf  had  neither  solid  knowledge  nor  steadiness  of 
judgment.    "The  aim  of  society  is  happiness,  and  hap- 


mness  consists  in  eqaality,"  is  the  centre  of  his  dodrins. 
Propagated  nnder  the  name  of  Babouvism,  it  became  Iba 
germ  of  contempMsry  commonisro.  BabeoTs  infiaenm 
was  iaial  in  a  Uireefold  way, — because  he  reestablished 
the  memory  of  Bobemiierre  among  French  Kepnblicana 
connected  them  with  the  theories  of  Bounean,  and  paved 
the  way  for  that  school  of  Socialists  which  left  the  lenooa 
of  experience  and  observation  for  Utopian  dreams. 

Babsaf  1  works  are— I.  Coda^r,  p,^n«l.  d«di<  k  I'Asho. 
bl«<  Kationsle,  k  Paris,  I'aJii  ITSS  et  1*  pnmiar  de  la  LlbsrU 
Fnuifuis,  Id  Bra;  2.  Jounuit  tU  la  Lihtrti  dt  la  Prttt,  wUA 
appeared  from  tba  23d  Ho.  under  Ch«  [kl«  of  "  L*  m'ftiH  i» 

fiapU,"  Btjlad  b;  Hiohelct  "It  monomsnt  1»  pins  InitiaoEIf  ia 
fpoqus."  l.DuSy»me4aDipmmUi,tirm,mlavitaltmtai»mil 
Carritr,  par  fineohni  Bab«i<  Pftris.  an  III,  In  8vo.  Sm  sin, 
in  addition  to  Isgal  doonmenta  and  th«  hiitoriM  of  tb*  tia», 
Baonirroti's  Biitoirt  di  la  ContpirBlion  dt  Sabim/,  of  vhioh 
there  ii  an  English  tranalaticm  b;  Bruaurr<^  London,  1B3B. 

BSBI,  or  BIby,  the  appellation  of  a  remarkable  modem 
sect  in  Persia,  is  derived  from  the  title  (MA,  ic,  gate]  as- 
snmed  by  its  founder,  Beyed  Mohammed  All,  bom  at  Shita* 
about  1324,  socording  to  Count  Qobineau,  but  ten  yeaH 
eariier  according  to  Kasem  B^.  Persia,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  least  stricUy  Mahometan  of  all  Maliometan  countries 
the  prophet  himself  occopying  an  almost  secondary  plac* 
in  ine  popular  estimaUon  to  hia  successor  Ali,  ana  tba. 
tatter's  sons,  Hasan  and  Hoeein.  The  cause  of  this  faetenh 
doxy  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  songht  in  ethnological  diatlnctiotn 
the  Aryan  Persians  never  having  been  able  to  thoroughly 
sccommodate  themselves  to  the  creed  of  thor  Semitic  oon- 
querors.  Their  dissatistaction  has  found  vent  partly  in  th» 
univeiBol  homage  paid  to  Ali,  and  the  rejecdcD  of  th* 
Sunna  or  great  man  of  orthodox  Mahometan  Iraditiai^ 
partly  in  violent  occasional  outbreaks,  most  characteristio- 
ally  of  all  in  the  mystical  philosophy  and  poetry  of  ill* 


into  Pantheism.  Bkbism  isenentially  oneof  theit 
able  schools  of  BuGam,  directed  into  a  more  practical 
channel  bv  its  foundei's  keen  perc^tion  of  the  evils  of  his 
times.  His  first  appearance  in  public  took  place  about  184^ 
when,  on  his  return  from  a  pilsnmage  to  Mecca  and  after 
a  prolonged  course  of  meditation  in  the  rained  mosque  of 
Kufa,  the  scene  of  All's  murder,  he  presented  himself  hi 
bis  native  city  with  a  Journal  of  his  pilgrimage  and  a  new 
□ommentary  on  the  Koran.  He  speedily  became  engaged 
in  controversy  with  the  mollahs  or  rtstdtr  clergy,  wbo, 
ezasperBled  by  the  freedom  of  hia  atiictures  on  their  lives 
as  wet]  as  their  doctrines,  obtained  an  official  decree  for- 
bidding him  to  preach  in  public,  and  confining  him  to  hii 
bouse.  The  Bkb,  by  whicn  title  he  was  now  nniTersally 
known,  complied  in  appearance,  but  continued  to  instnct 
his  disciples  in  private ;  his  doctrines  rapidly  assnmed  mora 
logical  constatency,  and  his  pretensions  aanoentcd  in  an 
equal  ratio.  He  now  laid  aside  the  title  of  Bil^  declarii^ 
himself  to  be  the  Soktek  or  Point,  Ce.,  not  merely  the  re- 
cipient of  a  new  divine  revelation,  bat  the  focna  to  whidi 
all  preceding  dispensations  converged.  There  waa  little  in 
such  a  pretension  to  shock  Oriental  habits  of  thou^t; 
while  the  simplicity  and  elevation  of  the  ethical  partM 
the  Bib's  system,  united  to  the  charm  of  his  manner  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  discourse,  rapidly  gained  fresh  prc^ 
elytes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  HolUi 
Hussein  Bonshrevieh,  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  energy 
of  character,  who,  having  come  all  the  way  from  Khoiaman 
to  hear  him,  became  his  convert,  and  undertook  the  dissem- 
ination of  bis  religion  throughout  the  empire.  Two  other 
apostles  were  speedily  added,  the  appearance  of  one  >£ 
whom  may  almnet  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Orienbd 
life.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  woman  enacting  any  dis- 
tinguished pact  in  the  East,  least  of  all  that  of  a  public 
teacher.  Such,  however,  was  the  part  assumed  by  tbe  gifted 
Zerryn  T^  {Orown  of  GM),  better  known  by  the  appelhv 
tion  of  Gourred-Oul-Ayn  {Qmaolatim  of  the  Eyi»),  be- 
stowed in  admiration  of  her  surpassing  lovelinen.  Ti>» 
third  misaionaiy  was  Mohammed  Ali  Balfouioushi,  a  relig- 
ious man,  who  had  already  acquired  a  high  reputation  tot 
sanctity.  The  new  religion  made  rapid  progress,  and  the 
endeavors  of  the  anthorities  to  repress  it  eventual'*  pn^ 
duced  a  civil  war.  Husaein  constructed  a  fort  in  the  f^^>v- 
ince  of  Maxanderan,  where  he  defeated  several  expeditions 
despatched  against  him,  but  at  length  fell  mortally  wounded 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  his  followen,  reduced  to  ta^ 
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icndo'  b^  bmine,  were  moatly  pat  to  death  (1&4Q).  Balfoa- 
nxBhi,  with  a  number  of  his  principal  adhereatB,  periBhed 
in  the  d^  of  Zendjsn  after  an  obstinate  defence  (Haj, 
ISSO).  Ere  this  event  had  taken  place,  the  Ouverament 
hid  proceeded  to  the  execation  of  the  Bftb  himself,  who 
bid  DOW  been  confined  for  some  time  in  the  fbrtren  of 
CbeHgh,  where  he  ia  said  to  hare  greatly  impressed  his 
jailere  bj  his  patience  and  dignity.  He  wag  removed  to 
Tabriz,  bim]  alT  attempts  to  induce  him  to  retract  haTing 
failed,  he  was  suspended  from  the  aummit  of  a  wall  by  the 
innpils  in  view  of  the  people,  along  with  one  of  his  dis- 
dplai;  the  object  of  this  public  ezpoeare  being  to  leave 
po  doubt  of  the  reality  of  hb  death.  A  company  of  sol- 
dien  diachkrged  their  muskets  at  the  martyrs;  but  although 
the  disciple  was  killed  on  the  spot,  the  bullets  merely  cut 
the  cords  by  which  the  B&b  himself  was  suspended,  and  he 
til  lo  the  ground  unhurt  With  more  presence  of  mind 
on  hi*  part,  thu  apparently  miraculous  deliverance  might 
have  iwovoked  a  popular  insurrection  in  his  favor;  but, 
bewildered  hjr  the  bJI,  instead  of  invoking  the  people,  he 
took  tefaee  in  a  gu&rd-houM,  where  he  was  promptly 
dopatched.  Hia  oealh  was  iar  from  discouraging  his  fol- 
lowers, who  recognized  as  his  sooceseor  Mirut 


of  Mveral  I 


— Yahya,  . 

youth  of  noble  birth.    Yahya  established  himself  at  Bagh- 
dad, where  he  is  or  was  recently;  still  residing.    No  new 
'  Importance  occarred  until  1852,  when  an  attempt 
1  Bibii  to  aauaiinale  the  Shah  led  to  a  ferocious 
^  on,  in  which  the  beautiful  Oourred-Oul-Ayn  per- 

ished with  many  othei^  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Gobineao, 
this  persecntioQ  has  ntfaer  t^idea  to  encourage  than  to 
npresi  the  sect,  which  is  believed  to  be  widely  difiused  in 
Penis  at  thi;  moment;  under  the  mask  of  confbrmin'  to 
the  estahlisbed  creed.  It  can  only  be  regarded  a*  an  indi- 
ridoal  symptom  of  ft  oonstanll/  recnrring  phenomenon — 
the  csMDtial  incompatibility  between  the  reDgio»  concep- 
tions of  Aryan  and  Semitic  races.  The  doctrines  of  B4bism 
are  contained  in  an  Arabic  treatise,  entitled  Biyan  (the 
Exposition),  written  by  the  B&b  himself.  It  is  eseutially 
■  iTsUnt  oi  Pantheism,  with  additions  from  Unoetic,  Cab- 
hauitic^  and  even  Buddhistic  sources.  All  individual  ez- 
fatence  is  r^arded  as  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme 
Duty,  by  whom  it  will  ultimately  be  reabsorbed.  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  number  seven,  being  that  of 
the  attributes  supposed  to  be  displayed  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tioD,  and  to  the  noniber  oioeteen,  which  m^tically  ez- 
pesses  the  name  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  is,  moreover, 
the  sum  of  the  prophets  among  whom  the  latest  incarnation 
of  the  divjne  nature  is  conceived  to  be  distributed  in  the 
pnecnt  dispensation.  Of  Iheae  .the  B&b  is  chie^  but  the 
Mber  eighteen  are  r^arded  as  no  less  participators  in  the 
divine  nature.  This  sacred  coll^  cannot  become  extinct 
BDtil  the  last  Judgment;  the  death  of  any  of  its  members 
being  immediately  followed  by  a  reincarnation,  as  in  the 
tsM  of  the  Qrand  Lama.  The  prophetic  character  of 
U asoL  Chris^  and  Mahomet  U  acknowledged,  but  they  are 
coniidered  as  mere  precnisots  of  the  Bftb.  The  morality 
of  the  sect  is  pare  and  tdieerfiil,  and  it  manifeals  an  im- 
portant advance  npon  all  preriona  Oriental  systems  in  lis 


llpreric 

Polygamy  and  ooneabi 
,  .    ...-.-.  .msed,  luld  the  equality  o: 
thoroughly  reoignised  that  one  at  least  of  the  nineteen 


bidden,  the  veil  is  disused,  luid  the  equality 


nyereign  prophets  most  always  be  a  female.    The  other 
cbtef  precepts  of  Blbism  inculcate  hoepitality.  charity,  and 


TIhm  matariali  kava  baan  oondsuMd  loto  a  rahiatla  tamy,  bf 
y.  PtQoB,  In  L'AiHtU  mUtopMqai  for  IBSS.  Set  also  the 
Sitttrj  •/  Ptnia  amdtr  tU  Xajar  DftMta,  by  B.  0.  Watson 
(wboM  aoeasstions  at  iBmorality  against  tbe  Blbis  s%sm  to  b« 
fconilsd  salaty  oa  th*  mUsoQdaat  ef  partianlar  memben  of  the 
■«t);  Bthl,  MfOf*  — d  SXtii*'  (Berlin,  1878)  j  asd  Ineidenlal 
aottm  In  Uw  tiards  oT  Tambtiy,  Polak,  Pigoolt,  sod  Ladv 
BJ-iU  (a.  o.) 

BABOON,  the  popolar  name  of  apes  helonpng  ta  the 
pnus  CViue^Aahu  M  tbe  &mi]y  Simiaict.    See  Ara,  vol. 

BABBIU8.  or  Babbus.  or  GASsua  (.the  original  name 


bein^  possibly  Oriental),  a  Greek  bboliet,  wbo  wrote,  ao- 
cording  to  Sir  G.  C  Lewis,  shortly  before  the  Aasustaa 
age,  though  dates  have  been  assigned  to  him  fh)m  260  B.a 
lo  250  A.D.  One  of  his  editora,  BoisBOoade,  believes  that 
he  was  a  Roman.  His  name  occurs  in  some  of  the  old 
grammarian^  and  a  few  fragments  were  ascribed  to  him. 
The  first  critic  who  made  him  more  than  a  mere  name  ws* 
Benttey  in  his  D'u»Biatum  on  fAs  Pabia  of  .Xtrrp.  In  a 
careful  eiaminalion  of  these  proee  .fkipian  fabiea,  which 
had  been  handed  down  in  various  collections  from  the 
time  of  MaximuB  Flanudes,  Bentley  diacovered  traces  of 
veraiGcation,  and  was  able  to  extract  a  number  of  verses 
which  he  assigned  lo  Babrius.  Tynrhitt  followed  ap  the 
researches  of  Bentley,  and  for  aome  time  the  efiorls  of 
scholars  were  directed  towards  reconstructing  the  metrical 
original  of  the  prose  fables.  In  1842,  however,  M.  Mynaa, 
a  Greek,  the  discoverer  of  the  PhUotophmmena  ai  Hippol- 

Kis,  came  upon  a  MS.  of  Babriiia  in  the  convent  of  St. 
uni  on  Mount  Athos.  This  MS.  contained  123  fables 
out  of  die  supposed  original  number,  100.  The  Abies  are 
written  in  cboliambic,  i.e.,  limpinv  or  imperfect  iambic 
verse,  having  a  spondee  as  the  lost  foc^  a  metre  oriiginally 
appropriated  to  satire.  The  style  is  extremely  good,  the 
expreadon  being  leree,  pointed,  and  elegant,  and  the 
'    '  is   fully  e^ual  lo  that  in  the 

»  first  pabli^ed  by  Boiseonade 


1844;  aherwardB  by  I^chmann,  1845;  by  Orelll  and 

.    ,  ^™^  Comewall  Lewis,  1846 ;  ^d 

by  Schaeidewin,  1853.    The  genuineness  of  this  collection 


Baiter,  1S45;  by  Sir  C 


of  the  &Ues  was  generally  admitted  by  scholars.  In 
1S67  Mynaa  professed  to  have  discovered  at  Mount  Athcs 
another  pari  oontaining  94  bbles  and  a  profsmium.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  the  monks,  who  had  been  willing 
to  sell  the  M3.  containing  the  first  part  for  a  sufficient 
price,  refhsed  altogether  to  part  with  the  second.  He 
ther^re  made  a  copy  whicA  was  sold  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  published  in  1859  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
But  theee  fiiblee  only  purport  to  be  Babrius  spoiled,  after 
having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  "  diasceuast,"  that 
is,  some  late  writer  who  has  turned  his  venee  into  bar> 
Imtous  Greek  and  wretched  metre.  In  a  Latin  disser- 
tation, published  in  ISSl,  Profeeeor  Contnglon  carelnlly 
examined  this  part,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fables  wece  metrical  versions  of  the  prose  stories,  exeooled 
by  some  forger  who  must  hare  been  acquainted  with 
Lachmann's  oonjectures  on  fragmenls  formerly  known. 
Cobet  expreaes  a  similar  opinion,  but  in  stronger  terms. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  forger  was  Mynas  himselL 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  however,  holds  that  Ihe  similari^  be- 
tween the  fables  and  these  exiatine  prose  veiaions  appMis 
such  as  might  have  been  producecT  not  by  a  forger  copying 
from  a  prose  writer,  but  rather  by  two  grammarians  re- 
casting the  same  work  of  Babrini.  The  atandard  edition 
of  Babriua  ia  that  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis;  there  is  a  &ithfhl 
translation  in  verse  bv  Davies.  For  Conin^n's  dlse^ 
tation,  see  his  ifuseUanaoKa  TTrituw*,  vol.  li.  pp.  46(h 
4B1. 

BABYLON  (the  modem  HiUoA)  U  the  Greek  form  of 
Babel  or  Bab-ili,  "the  gale  of  fpA"  (or,  aa  it  is  some- 
times written,  "of  thego^"),  which,  again,  is  the  Semitic 
rendering  of  Cb-dtmwra,  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  in 
the  Turanian  language  of  the  primitive  Accadian  popnl*- 
tion  of  the  counirr.  It  is  doubtAil  whether  tne  god 
meant  was  Merodadi  or  Ana,  Merodach  b^ng  the  patron 
divinity  of  Babylon  in  the  Semitic  period,  and  Sn-Anna, 
"the  valley  of  Ann"  (Anammelech),  being  one  of  ils 
oldest  names.  Another  synonym  of  the  place  was  E-ti, 
"the  hollow,"  in  reforaice  to  its  situation,  and  it  was 
also  known,  down  to  the  latest  times,  as  Din-Tir,  "the 
house  of  the  jungle,"  though  this  seema  properly  to  hare 
been  the  designation  of  tbe  town  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihe 
Buphiates.  Under  the  Caarile  dynasty  of  Ehammnragas, 
It  received  the  title  of  Gan-Dnniyaa  or  Oun-Duni,  "the 
Fortress  of  Duniyas,"  which  was  afterwaidi  made  to  in- 
clude the  noghboiliu  Mritory,  so  that  the  whole  of  Baby- 
lonia came  to  be  c^led  by  this  name.  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 
son  has  suggested  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the  Biblical 
Osin  Eden,  or  "Garden  of  Eden,"  to  whidi  a  [xipulai 
Wymoloffl'  hw  (pven  a  Hrfirew  form.  However  this  may 
be,  Babylon  figures  in  the  antediluvian  history  of  Beroaua, 


IS  old  myths  round  the  adventures  of  a  solu  hen^ 


.      ,  mber  of  the  tetrapolLi  of 

Shiiiai  or  Samir,  where  the  Semite  invsdera  of  the  Acca- 
diane  fint  obtained  permoDenl  settlement  and  unrer.  It 
seenu,  bowev^  to  h&Te  ranked  below  its  tbree  giateixutiea, 
anions  which  £rech  took  the  lead  until  conquered  bj  the 
Acca(U«ti  soveraigiw  of  Ur.  It  was  not  until  the  co 
qncst  of  Kbommuragos  tlitit  Babylon  became  s  capital, 


position,  however,  t 


r  afterwards  loet,  e 


dvnwtv  in 

'Kglath-Pil 


I  their  place;  and  after  being  captured  hv 
riglath-PileMT  I.  (1130  B.C.)  and  Shalmaaeser  (851  B.a.), 
it  became  a  depeadencj  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the 
reign  of  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  decline  of  the  fint 
Amj rian  empire  restored  Babylon  to  independenoe ;  bnt 
it  had  soon  afterwards  to  submit  to  the  Cafdu,  and  from 
llie  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileaer  II.  to  tlie  death  of  Assor-baai- 
ftl,  it  was  a  mere  provincial  town  of  Anyria,  br«skinK 
now  and  then  into  faeree  revolt  under  the  leadenhip  of 
the  Caidai,  and  repeatedly  taken  and  plundered  bj  Sa^n, 
Seanscberih,  and  Assui^buii-paL  Seonacberib.  indeed, 
nied  the  city  to  its  fbandalioOE.  After  the  defeat  of 
SuMtb  (690  B.C.},  he  tells  as  that  he  "pulled  down,  dug 
Op,  and  burned  with  fire  the  town  and  the  palacea,  root 
and  branch,  destroyed  the  foitnaa  and  the  double  wali, 
the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  lowers  of  brick,  and  threw 
the  rubbish  into  tlia  Araxes,"  the  river  of  Babylon.  After 
this  destruction  it  Is  not  likely  that  mnch  will  ever  be  dis- 
covered on  the  site  of  Babylon  older  than  the  buildlogs  of 
EsMT-haddon  and  Neboebadnenar.  It  was  under  the 
latter  monarch  and  hla  suoceMOiis  that  Babylon  became 
the  htwe  metropolis  whose  ruins  still  sotoniah  the  traveller, 
and  wCich  was  deacribed  by  Greek  writers.  Of  the  older 
city  we  can  know  but  littleL  The  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
aeaar  and  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  musC  have  sufiei«d 
when  taken  by  (^rus;  but  two  sieges  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  one  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  brought 
■boot  the  deaboction  of  the  defenoea,  while  the  monoihe- 
istio  rule  of  F«rua  allowed  the  temples  to  &U  into  decay. 
Alexander  fbund  the  gr«at  temple  oi  Bel  a  shapeless  ruin, 
and  the  rise  of  Seleuina  in  its  neif^^rbood  drew  away 
its  popolation  and  completed  its  material  decay.  The 
buildings  became  a  quarry,  fint  for  Beleucia  and  then  for 
Ctedphon,  Ai  Uodain,  Baghdad,  Kufa,  Kerbelah,  HUlah, 
and  other  towns,  and  oat  only  cause  for  wonder  la  that  the 
t«mains  of  the  great  capital  ai  Babylonia  are  still  so  ex- 

The  principal  of  these  lie  en  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eu^rales.  and  conust  of  three  vast  mounds — the  BtAU 
or  JtvftiMt,  the  Katr,  and  the  Anrim,  which  run  from 
north  to  south;  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  east  and 
west  of  them ;  and  an  isolated  mass,  leather  with  a  series 
of  elevatioos  separated  by  the  river  westward  of  the  K<ur,-~ 
the  whole  beiog  surrounded  by  a  triangular  rampart  Our 
two  chief  aoAoritiee  for  the  andent  topography  of  the 
dt;  are  Herodotus  and  Ctesias;  and  thougb  both  were 
e^witnesses,  their  statements  differ  considerably.  The 
eitj  was  baill,  we  are  told,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in 
the  Ibrm  of  a  square,  and  endoeed  within  a  double  row 
of  high  walls.  Ciesias  adds  a  third  wall,  but  the  ioscrip. 
tions  refer  only  to  two,  the  inner  eruxinlt,  odled  Imgui^Bel, 
end  its  mUAu  or  outwork,  called  Nimittl-Bel.  Ctesias 
makes  the  outermost  wall  360  Blades  (42  miles)  in  circum- 
ference, while  aocordiug  to  Herodotus  it  measured  4)j0 
stodee  (56  milee),  which  would  indude  an  area  of  about  300 
square  mileal  Pliny  {if.  H.,  vi.  26)  follows  Herodotus  in 
his  figures,  but  Strabo  (zvi.  1,  5)  with  hU  3S5  stadea,  Qu. 
Curtius  (v.  1,  26)  with  his  368  stades,  and  Clltardius 
(ap.  Diod,  Sic.,  ii.  7)  with  366  stada,  agree  suffidently 
eleeely  with  Cleeiss.  Even  the  estimate  of  Ctesias,  how- 
ever, would  make  Babylon  cover  a  space  of  about  100 
square  miles,  nearly  Qve  times  the  siie  of  London.  Such 
an  area  could  not  have  been  occupied  bv  houses,  especially 
as  these  were  three  or  four  stories  high  (Hdt.,  i.  160). 
Indeed  1^  Curtius  ssserti  (v.  1,  27)  that  even  in  the  most 
flourishing  times,  nine-tenths  of  it  consisted  of  gardens, 
park^  fields,  and  orchards.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
height  of  the  w^ls  was  about  335  feet,  and  their  width  86 
feet;  while  Cteeiss  makes  the  hdght  about  300  feet.  Later 
writers  give  smaller  dimensions,  bSt  it  is  dear  that  they  have 


re  may  remember  that  the   mined  wall  < 

I   150   feet  high,  '      " 

[,  10,  and  ^.  ii.4 

]  towera  irr^ular 
of  Babylon  (C!t«s.  ap.  Diod,,  ii.  7)  were  broad  enough  to 
allow  a  four-horse  chariot  to  turn  (Hdt,  i.  179).  The  clay 
dug  from  the  moat  had  served  for  the  bricks  of  the  wall, 
which  was  pierced  with  100  gates,  all  of  brass,  with  bruoi 
lintels  and  posts.  The  two  inner  uidosures  were  bced 
with  colored  bri<±,  and  represented  huntins-ecenea.  Two 
other  waits  ran  along  the  Muks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
quays  with  which  it  was  lined,  each  oontaining  26  gata 
which  answered  to  the  number  of  the  streets  they  lea 
into.  Ferry-boats  plied  between  the  Isnding^places  of  the 
gates  1  and  a  movable  drawbridge  (30  feet  broad),  sup- 
ported on  stone  piers,  joined  the  two  parts  of  the  ci^ 
together.  At  eaiji  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  palace  j  the 
great  palace  of  Nebuchadneisar  on  the  eastern  side  (the 
modem  Katr),  which  Herodotus  incorrectly  tranefm  to 
the  western  bank,  being  the  most  magnificent  of  the  two. 
It  was  surrounded,  accmding  to  IModoms  (ii.  8,  i),  by^  three 
walls,  the  outermost  being  60  stades  (7  miles)  m  dreaiL 
The  inner  walls  were  deconted  with  hunting-scenes  punted 
on  brick,  (ragments  of  which  have  been  discovered  by  mod- 
em explorers.  Two  of  its  gates  were  of  brass,  and  Dad  to 
be  opened  and  shut  by  a  machine:  and  Mr.  Smith  baa 
found  traces  of  two  libraries  among  its  nuns.  Tbe  palsce^ 
called  "the  Admiration  of  Hankind"  by  NebnchadneBar, 
and  commenced  by  Nabopolasaar,  overlooked  the  Ai-ipor- 
sabu,  the  i^fat  reservoir  of  Babylon,  and  stretched  from 
this  to  the  £^uphraies  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Imgnr- 
Bel,  or  inner  wall,  to  the  Libil,  or  eastern  canaL  on  the 
other.  Within  its  predncts  rose  the  Han^ns  Qardees, 
consisting  of  a  garden  of  trees  and  flowers  on  the  topm<al 
of  a  series  of  aKbes  at  least  7S  feet  high,  and  built  m  the 
form  of  a  square,  each  side  measuring  400  Or«ek  feet 
Water  was  raised  from  the  Euphrates  l^  means,  it  ia  said^ 
of  ascrew(Strab.,ZTi.  1,5;  Diod.,  Ii.  10,6).  Someoftba 
materials  for  the  construction  of  this  tniilding  may  have 
been  obtained  from  the  old  mined  palace  of  tbe  earW  kinni^ 
now  represraled  by  the  adjoining  Amrtm  mound.  Tbe 
lener  ^ace  in  the  western  division  of  the  dty  belonged 
to  Nenglissar,  and  contained  a  number  of  bronie  ttatuo. 

The  most  remarkable  edifice  in  Babylon  was  tbe  temple 
of  Bet,  now  marked  by  the  BiMi,  on  the  north-eas^  is 
Professor  Bawlinson  has  shown.  It  was  a  pyramid  of  eight 
square  stages,  the  basement  stage  bdng  over  200  yards  eadi 
way.  A  winding  ascent  led  to  the  summit  and  Uie  shrine, 
in  whidi  stood  a  golden  image  of  Bel  40  tttt  hi^  two 
other  stataes  of  gold,  a  golden  table  40  feet  long  and  16  feel 
brosd^  and  manv  other  colossal  objedh  of  the  same  precious 
materuL  At  tbe  base  of  the  tower  was  a  seoond  shrine, 
with  a  table  and  two  images  of  solid  gold.  Two  altais  were 
placed  outside  the  ch^wl,  the  smaller  one  being  of  the  same 
metal.  A  similar  temple^  represented  bv  tbe  modem  Bin 
Himrud,  stood  at  Borsippa,  the  suburb  of  Babylon.  Itcon- 
sisted  of  seven  stages,  each  ornamented  with  one  of  the 
seven  planetary  colors,  tbe  aiure  tint  of  the  sixth,  the 
sphere  of  Mercury,  being  produced  by  the  vitriladion  of 
the  bricks.nfler  tlie  stage  had  been  completed.  The  lowest 
stage  was  a  square,  272  feet  each  wsy^  Its  four  comers  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  poinia,  as  in  all 
other  Chaldean  temples,  and  each  of  the  square  stages 
raised  upon  it  being  placed  nearer  the  south-western  than 
the  nortli-easteni  ei^e  of  the  underlying  one.  It  had  been 
partly  built  by  an  andent  monarch,  but,  after  lying  unfin- 
ished for  many  yesrs,  tike  the  Biblical  lower  of  Banel,  was 
finally  completed  by  Nebuchadnetiar. 

The  amount  of  labor  brstowed  upon  these  brick  «difioei 
must  have  been  enormous,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  hn> 
man  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch.  If  any  farther 
illustiation  of  this  fact  were  needed,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  statement  made  by  Nebuchadneuar  in  one  ai  his  in- 
scriptions fand  quoted  also  from  Beroeus),  that  he  had  fin- 
ished the  Imgur-Bel  in  fineen  days.  The  same  monoid 
also  continued  the  embankment  of  the  Euphrates  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  limits  of  Babylon,  and  cut 
some  canals  to  carry  off  the  overflow  of  that  river  into  the 
Tigris.  The  great  reservoir,  40  miles  square,  on  the  west 
of  Borsippa,  which  had  been' excavated  to  receive  tbe  waters 
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«f  &•  EapliiatM  wblle  the  bed  of  iti  ehuuwl  «m  being 
liDtd  *ith  brick,  wh  sIeo  twed  for  a  KimiUr  porpose.  Tha 
nwirriir  Mem*  1o  have  been  entered  bj  tbe  Arakbtu  or 
AnxM,  "the  liter  of  Btbrlon,"  which  floired  through  a 
dnp  wu?  into  the  heart  of  Korthein  Aiabi^  u  WetiBtein 
ta  pcAUed  ouL  Variaut  nomad  tribea,  anch  at  the  Naba- 
thaaai  or  Ihe  P^od,  pitched  their  tenia  on  its  banks ;  but, 
tltbcNi^  it  ia  not  nnbeqaentlf  mentioned  in  eartj  BabTlo- 
nian  httorj,  we  bear  no  more  of  it  after  the  time  of  Neb- 

mliail 11      It  ia  pooible,  therefor^  that  it  wia  drained 

br  Ihe  weMem  merroir.  (a.  h.  b.) 

BABYLONIA  AJiD  AS8YBLL  Oeographically,  as 
well  M  elfaiMlagicallj  and  hiatoricallr,  the  whole  diatrict 
■doaed  litfwemi  the  two  great  riveiB  of  Weetera  Aaia,  the 
l^pii  and  EaphnUca,  fbrmi  but  one  conntr;.  The  wnleia 
tl  4Ilt^ni^  ctearlj  recogniied  thia  &ct,  apeakiofr  of  the 
whole  under  the  general  name  of  Aaejria,  though 


nia,  aa  will  be  aeea,  woald  liBVe  been .._ 

IfDatioD.  It  naOuall/  tails  into  two  diTidons,  the  northern 
baiiic  more  or  leaa  monntainotia,  while  the  aoathem  is  flat 
sad  naiahj;  and  Ihe  Dear  ^pnaok  of  the  two  livera  to 


at  a  apot  wh««  tb»  undulating  plaiean  of  the 
Idenlv  into  Ihe  Bat^Ionian  aAi 


1,  tmda 
....      ....    .0  aepwalA'them.    In  the  earliest 

lUMB  of  which  we  hne  anv  noatd,  the  northern  portion 
■H  ccmpRhcuded  onder  the  ragoe  title  of  Gulium  (the 
QgfiM  Of  Oeo.  xiv.  1),  whidi  *tr«i^ed  from  the  Euphntes 
on  ihe  weat  lo  Ihe  moantaina  of  Media  on  the  east ;  bat  it 
vn  defaitel^  mailed  off  as  Aaarria  after  the  riae  of  that 
BKioaichj  in  the  16th  eentnry  &£.  Aram-Naharaim,  or 
MwTTimtamia.  however,  though  claimed  hj  the  Aarrif 
and  from  time  to  time  orennD  bv  them,  did 
in  integral  p*rt  of  the  kingdom  nntilthe  9ax 
hUe  the  rtcion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tii 


kin^  and  from  time  to  time  OTcnnD  bv  them,  did  not 
fcm  an  integral  p*rt  of  the  kingdom  nntilthe  9ax  century 
■.c,  while  the  rts>o>>  «>  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  be- 
tween that  ri*«r  and  the  Greater  Zal^  was  not  onlr  mcluded 


in  Ai^ria,  bat  contained  the  chief  capltala  of  the  empire. 
In  thia  mpect  the  monarchy  of  the  I^gris  resembled  Chal- 
del,  wbara  aone  of  Ihe  meet  important  dtira  were  siloaled 
m  the  Arainmn  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The  reason  of  thia 
prefcrenoe  for  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  was  due  to  its 
a^ndant  inppl/  of  water,  whereas  the  gre«t  Hesopotamlan 
plain  on  the  western  side  had  lo  depend  upon  the  etreama 
which  Bowed  into  the  Enphratca.  This  rest  flat,  the  mod- 
mi  Et-Jesireh,  is  about  260  miles  In  lensth,  interrupted 
cnl;  bj  a  single  limeatone  range,  rising  Mimptly  out  of 
Ibe  plain,  and  branching  off  from  the  Zagroa  mountains 
onder  the  namea  of  Sotm^^  ^oonis  and  Sagar.  The 
DuntnMis  remains  of  old  habitations  show  how  thickly  tliis 
lerd  tract  mnst  once  have  been  peopled,  though  now  for 
the  moat  pari  a  wildemev.  North  of  the  plateau  riaea  a 
«dl-wal«ed  and  andulating  belt  of  country,  into  which 
nm  kiw  rangea  of  limestone  hilla,  sometimce  arid,  some- 
fimca  eoreiea  with  dwarf-oak,  and  oft^i  shutting  in,  be- 
(nen  their  northern  and  north-eaatem  Bank  and  the  main 
Boontain-Une  from  which  Ihepr  detach  themsdves,  rich 
fUm  and  fertile  valleys.  Behind  them  tower  the  maaaive 
rii^  of  the  Niphaies  and  Zagroa  mwes,  where  the  Tigris 
udEnphiates  take  their  ris^wd  whi<£  cut  off  Adsyria  from 
Armenia  and  Kordiatan.  The  name  Assyria  iaelf  origi- 
ully  denoted  the  small  territory  immediately  surroundiiw 
ibe  primitive  capital "  the  dly  of  Asur"  {al  Amr,  the  El- 
\mti  of  GeneaisJ,  which  was  builL  like  the  other  chief 
dtita  of  the  country,  by  Tnranian  tnbca,  in  whose  language 
the  word  ngnified  "  water-meadow."    It  stood  on  the  right 


jiol.  It  remained  the  capital  long  after  the  Aagyriana  had 
becDOie  the  dominant  power  in  Western  Asia,  but  was 
SnaUy  auiiplanied  by  Calah  (AimrU),  Nineveh  (NM  Tw 
aa>  ud  jToayia^),  and  Dur-Sargina  {Khonabad),  some 
SO  miles  farther  north.    See  Ninivbh. 

In  contrast  with  the  arid  plateau  of  Mesopotamia, 
Hrelched  the  rich  alluvial  ^lain  of  Chaldea,  formed  by  the 
depoaits  of  the  two  great  nvers  by  which  it  was  enclosed. 
tie  soil  was  extremely  fertile,  and  teemed  with  an  indus- 
uieae  ptmolation.  Eutwaid  rose  the  mountains  of  Elam, 
anthnid  were  the  sea-marshes  and  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Nitak  or  DUvun  (the  modem  Bender-Dilvnu), 
while  oo  thewest  the  dvilintion  of  Babylonia  encroached 
beyond  the  banks  of  Ihe  Euphrates,  upon  Uie  territoiy  of 
tha  Semitic  nomadee  (or  Suti).  Here  stood  Ur  (now 
Muiin-),  the  earliot  capital  of  the  ooontiy ;  and  Babylon, 
with  Ita  saburb,  BoiMppa  (.Sir*  NtBtrid),  as  well  u  the 


oocnmed  both  the  Arabian  and  Chaldean  aide  of  the  rivei} 
(See  Babxi/)n.)  The  Anizes,  or  "  Kiver  of  Babylon,"  was 
conducted  throngh  a  deep  vallev  into'the  heart  of  Arabia, 
irrigating  the  luid  through  which  it  passed ;  and  lo  the 
south  of  it  lay  the  great  inland  freeh-water  aea  of  Stdj^, 
surrounded  by  red  sanditone  cliK  of  considerable  heigh^ 
40  miles  in  lensth  and  36  in  breadth  in  the  widest  [wrt. 
Boreippa  to  Kn&,  extend 

.lere  Alexander  was  nearly 

Icat  (Arrian.  Exp.  Ai^  viL  22;  Strab.,  zvi.  1,  {  12] :  but 
these  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  fi[indiyah  canal,  disap- 
pearing oltog^er  when  it  is  closed.  Between  the  sea  of 
NtdM  end  l^  but  on  the  left  nde  of  the  Eophratee,  waa 
Erech  (now  Wirha.),  which  with  Nipnr  or  Calneh  (now 
Hifftr),  Surippao  {Senhtrtkt),  and  Babylon  (now  HUh^), 
formed  the  tetrauilia  of  Snmir  or  Shinar.  This  north 
western  part  of  Chaldea  was  also  called  Oan-dnniysa  or 
Ouu-dunl  after  the  accession  of  the  Csssite  dynssly.  Sonth- 
eastern  Chaldea,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  termed  Accad, 
though  the  name  came  also  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Babvlonla.  The  Caldai,  or  Chaldeana,  are  first  met  with 
in  the  (Kb  century  ko.  as  a  small  tnbe  on  the  Fernau 
Oul(  whence  they  slowly  moved  northwards,  nntil  nnder 
Herodach-Baladan  th^  made  themselves  masters  of  Baby- 
lon, and  henoeforth  Tonned  so  important  an  element  in  the 
population  of  the  country,  as  in  later  days  to  give  their 
name  to  the  whole  of  iL  In  the  inscriptions,  however, 
dialde*  represents  the  manhes  of  the  sea-coeat,  and  Tere* 
don  was  one  of  their  ports.  The  whole  territo^  was  thickly 
studded  with  towns;  hot  among  all  this  "  vast  nnmber  <rf 
neat  dties,"  to  use  the  words  of  Herodotn,  Cuthah,  or 
Tiggaba  (now  Ibnkm.),  CbUmad  (fohRutoAl,  I*  (.Bit), 
and  Dnr-aba  [AkktHcuf)  alons  need  be  mentioned.  Tha 
cnldvation  of  the  ooontry  was  regulated  hj  canala,  the 
three  chief  of  wliich  oarried  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tea  towards  the  Tigris  above  BabrloiL — the  "Boyal 
lUver,"  or  Ar-Malcha,  antering  the  Tigris  a  little  beW 
Baghdad,  the  Nahr-Halcha  running  across  to  the  site  of 
SeuncuL  and  the  Nahr-Kutha  passing  through  llN«luin. 
The  Pallacopaa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphnlea,  SDp- 
plied  an  immense  lake  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Bocsipm. 
So  great  was  the  fertility  of  Ihe  sou  that,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (i.  193),  grain  commonly  returned  two  hundred- 
fold to  Ihe  sower,  and  oocad<mally  three  hundredfold. 
Pliny,  too  {N.  H.,  zviii.  17),  laya  that  wheat  was  cut  twioe^ 
and  afterwards  was  good  keep  for  sheep;  and  Beroaus 
remarked  that  wheat,  barler,  sesame,  ochrvs,  palms,  ^>ple& 
and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit  grew  wild,  as  wheat  ■till 
does  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anah.  A  Persian  poem  oele- 
bnded  the  360  Mea  of  the  palm  (Strab.,  xri.  1, 14),  and 
Ammlanns  Harodlinos  (xxiv.  8)  statea  that  from  the  point 
reached  l>y  Julian's  army  to  the  shorea  of  the  Persian  Qulf 
waa  one  continuous  forot  of  verdure. 

Such  a  countty  was  well  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  primeval 
seats  of  dvilization.  Where  briok  lav  ready  to  hand,  and 
dimale  and  soil  needed  only  settlea  life  and  moderal* 
labor  lo  produce  all  that  man  required.  It  wse  natural  that 
the  great  eiyiliiing  power  of  Western  Asia  should  take  ita 
rise.  The  hialoiy  of  the  ori^  and  development  of  thia 
civilliation,  Inlensting  and  important  as  it  is,  hss  but  re- 
cently been  made  known  to  ns  by  t^e  dedpherment  of  dw 
native  monnmmls.  The  scanty  notices  and  conflicting 
statements  of  claesical  writers  have  been  replaced  by  the 
evidence  of  contemporaneous  documents ;  and  though  the 
materials  are  still  bnt  a  tithe  of  what  we  may  hope  here- 
after to  obtain,  we  can  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  history, 
the  art,  and  tiie  soienoe  of  the  powerftil  nations  of  Ihe 
I^gria  and  Euphrates.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  would 
be  well  lo  say  a  few  words  in  regard  lo  our  classical 
souroee  of  information,  the  only  onea  hitherto  avallabie. 
The  principal  of  theae  is  Beroans,  the  Hanetho  of  Baby- 
lonia, who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conqunts 
(though  see  Havel,  Mtmoirt  sir  la  Date  dtt  Berilt  qui  par- 
Imt  la  noms  4t  Blrom  s(  <U  ManeUum).  He  was  f  nest  of 
Bel,  and  translated  the  records  and  astronomy  of  hia  nation 
into  Greek.  His  works  have  unfortunately  perished,  but 
Ihe  second  and  third  hand  qnotations  from  them,  whldi  wa 
have  in  Eusebins  and  other  writers,  have  been  strikingly 
verified  by  inscriptiona  so  fkr  as  rarards  their  main  fods. 
The  story  of  the  flood  taken  from  Beroeaa,  for  instance,  ia 
alraoet  identical  with  the  one  preserved  on  the  cundform 
tabids.    Numerical   figures,  however,  sa   might  be  e» 
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p«cted,  M«  nntnntwoTtliT.  Acoordiitt  to  BeroiiH,  ten 
lungs  Tsifped  before  the  Delnge  for  120  taroi,  or  432,OC>0 
jetm,  bMinning  with  Alomi  of  Babrlon  and  ending  with 
OtiulcB  (Oparteal  of  Lannkba,  uid  hU  eon  Siiuthrus,  the 
bero  of  the  flood.  Then  cams  eight  djniMtiee,  which  are 
given  aa  follows: — 

(1.)  M  Ch>ld«ui  klnn. 34,081)  j«ui. 

(a.)   8  Uediu        " K!4      " 

(3.)  11  (Oh>1d«ui)  "     • 

(tjifl  Ghkldcui     "     ,„ 468       " 

(6.)   9Ar»bi»ii      " ™     WS      " 

(B.)  4S  AHjriui      " 688       " 

(7.)  •  <A«jri.»)  "    _ „ • 

(8.)   eCbaldeu     "    _ 87      " 

Plolemr'a  canon  (In  the  Almagtt)  gives  the  Beventh  dy- 
IiMt;  in  lull— 

(1.)  Ksbonaew  (747  »,c.) U  jttn. 

(J.)  N«dlo«, 3     " 

(3.)  KhiniiHu  and  Poro«  (Pnl) „ S      " 

(4.)I1olj6D»_ i      " 

(6.)  MardakcmiMdag  (Merodub-BaladaD)...12      " 

(S.)  Arkoaooi  (Sargan)_ £     " 

(7.)  iDMmgDam ^ S     " 

(S.)  Huiu. 1  moDlh. 

(t.)  Belibo*  (70!  ui.) 3  jean. 

(10.)  Atsaraniidioi  rA«anT-iiadin-iiun].„ t     •' 

(11.)  Wgnbeloi 1      " 

at  I  He«8rimordako>. t     « 

(18.)  IdtarregDnm 8     " 

(14.)  Anridlnoi  (Buar -haddan) 13      •• 

(IS.)  Saotdakhinot  (SaTal-iDm-jtioiD) SO     « 

(10.)  SinOIadanei  (AHnr-bani-pal) 23     « 

Hext  to  Beronia,  the  aulhorit^  of  Herodotus  rantn  highest 
Hii  iniininatiaa,  however,  is  Bcanty,  and  he  had  to  trust 
to  the  donbtAil  Mateutents  of  eiceronL  Herodotus  was  coa- 
Irorerted  bj  Cteeiaa  of  Cnidns,  the  physician  of  Artazerzes 
Uaeinon.  But  C^tedas  mistook  m^thoti^  for  history,  and 
the  Nintv  and  Semiramia,  the  Nmyae  and  Sardnnainlua, 
of  Qieek  romanoe  were  iu  great  meaaure  his  creations.  We 
msT  Tet  oonstroct  an  Assyrtan  epopee,  like  the  Shahnameh 
of  F&doai,  out  of  his  pa^ea,  but  we  most  not  look  to  them 
for  hittorjr.  Other  histoncai  notices  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, of  more  orlesi  queetionahle  valot^are  to  be  gathered 
from  DiodoTua  and  one  or  two  more  writers,  but  beyond 
Beroeos  and^  to  a  limited  extent,  Herodotii^  our  only  an- 
cient  authority  of  much  value  npon  this  sabject  Is  the  Old 
Testament. 

JBUnoJogjr  and  Biitory. — The  primiUTe  ptqiulation  of 
Babjlonia,  the  bnilderB  of  ils  dtiee,  the  originaton  of  ita 
culture,  and  the  inventors  of  the  cuneifbrm  system  of 
writing,  or  rather  of  the  bierogiyphice  oat  of  which  it 
gradually  developed,  belonged  to  the  Turanian  or  Ural- 
Altaic  ^mily.  Their  language  was  highly  agglutinative, 
approaching  the  modem  MongoilaD  idioms  la  the  simplicity 
of  llB  grammatical  machinery,  but  otherwise  more  nearly 
relateato  Itie  Ugro-BuigaHo  divisioa  of  the  Finnio  group ; 
and  its  epeakers  were  mentally  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
Hangariaoa  and  Turks  of  the  present  day.  The  country 
was  cutided  into  two  halves,  the  Sumir  (Sungir,  or  Shinar) 
In  the  north-weat,  and  the  Accad  in  the  south-east,  oorre- 
qionding  moat  remarkably  to  the  Suomi  and  Akkani-k,  into 
which  the  Finnicracebeheved  itself  to  have  been  separated 
in  its  first  moontain  home.  Like  Snomi,  Bumir  BigniGed 
"(the  people)  of  the  riven,"  and  just  as  Finnic  tradition 
makM  Kemi  a  district  of  the  Snomi.  so  Came  was  another 
name  of  the  Babvlonian  Stunir.  The  Aocadaij  or  Accad, 
were  "the  highuuiden"  who  had  deaeendea  from  the 
noontainoos  ngiaa  of  Elam  on  the  eaat,  and  it  was  to 
them  that  the  Aisyriana  aacribed  the  orif^n  of  Chaldean 
dviliiatian  and  writing.  They  were,  at  all  events,  the 
dominant  people  in  Auiyionia  at  the  time  to  which  our 
eariiest  oonlemporaaeoot  records  reach  back,  although  the 
Sumir,  or  "  people  of  the  home  language,"  aa  they  are 
•ometioHB  termed,  were  named  firat  in  the  ro;al  titles  out 
of  leopect  to  their  prior  lettlemMit  in  the  country.  A  aur- 
Tey  of  the  syllabuj  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
attempla  at  writing  were  made  before  the  Accad  had  de- 
■ceoded  into  the  puuna  and  exchanged  papyrus  as  a  wr  „ 
material  for  clay;  other  considerations,  however,  go  to  show 
that  althoagh  the  ^item  of  writins  may  have  been 
vented  before  they  had  entered  Babylonia,  it  was  not  o 
pleled  nn^  after  thev  had  done  so.  In  harmony  with  this, 
we  find  Berosoa  aicnbiag  the  culture  of  the  "  mixed  popu- 
Intioo  of  Cbaldea"  to  Oannsa  and  other  ^if*<i*'  croatorea 


from  the  Penian  Oulf.  So  &r  aa  we  can  Judge,  the  dvOt 
lation  of  Elam  ia  at  least  coeval  with  that  a  Babylonia, 
and  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medea,  with  whom  the 
historical  dynaatiea  of  Berosus  are  commonly  tuppoeed  to 
b^io,  must  be  eipUined  hj  an  Elamile  conquest.  Media 
was  the  Accadiun  Mada.  "the  land"  par  exedlaee;  and 
Accadian  tradition  looked  back  upon  the  mountainocs  dis- 
trict to  the  south-west  of  the  Cnspian  as  the  cradle  of  their 
race.  Among  these  "mountains  of  the  east,"  and  in  tha 
land  of  Nisir  (the  farthermost  division  of  Gutium  beyond 
the  Leaser  Zab),  roae  ''  Lbs  mountain  of  the  world,"  the 
Turanian  Olympus,  on  which  the  ark  of  the  Chaidean 
Noah  was  believed  to  have  rerted.  From  this  centre  Tun- 
tribes  spread  in  all  directiona,  meeting  Alaiadiaos  on 
orth,  and  Semites  on  the  south-west.   TheAryansbad 


the  north,  and  Semite 


le  Aryans  bad 

^.   ...  liiatcartiBn  '  "*" 

tribes  of  Susiana,  both  ci 
spoke  languages  more  closely  Ugrian  than  even  that  of  lbs 
Accadians ;  the  oldest  town*  of  Northern  Syria,  whete  the 
Semite  afterwards  reigned  supreme,  bore  Accadian  nami^ 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Haran,  were  mythologically  conoecied 
with  Babylon;  while  the  chief  dtie*  of  A«yris  were 
founded  by  Accadians,  were  denoted  by  Accadian  symboli, 
and  were  ruled  by  Accadian  princes,  in  strict  accordanca 
with  the  statement  of  Geneda  that  out  of  Babylonia  "vtnt 
forth  Asaliur."  An  Elamite  conqueror  of  Chaldea,  like 
Chedoriaomer  (Qen.  xiv.  1),  imposed  his  authority  not  only 
over  Shinar,  but  over  Assyria  and  (}utium  aa  welL  The 
eariiest  geographical  lists  Knuw  (mly  of  Nnvra,  or  Elsm, 
aa  the  east,  the  Khani  on  the  west,  Harm,  the  land  (^  "  the 
path  of  the  setting  sun,"  Bubarti,  or  Syria,  with  ita  fbor 
races,  and  Giitium,  which  stretched  acrom  Mesopotamia 
from  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side  to  the  moontdna  of 
Media  on  the  otlier.  To  these  must  be  added  Antsn,  or 
southern  Elam,  with  its  capital  Susa,  Dilvun,  or  ITiluk,  on 
the  Persian  Oiilt,  and,  at  a,  considerably  later  d""-  '"— 
HiUiti -    "      . 


the  rest  of  Babylonia.    The  fp»t  temple  of  the  Hoon-fod 
there  was  one  of  Uia  oldest  buildings  in  the  country,  auTin 


and  other  dties  with  temples  of  vast  sise,  dedicated  to 
sun,  to  Istar,  and  to  Bel.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  Bi* 
great  Babylonian  builder;  and  this  would  imply  that  it 
was  twder  him  that  Ur  rose  to  Its  prominent  position,  and 
united  the  namerous  prindpalitiea  of  Chalde*  nnder  one 
head.  The  enormous  brick  structures  were  cemented  with 
bitumen  in  the  place  of  lime  mortar;  but  the  use  of 
the  buttresa,  of  druns,  and  of-  eitemal  omamenta^oi^ 
shows  that  architectural  knowledge  was  already  advanced. 
The  cundform  system  of  writing  had  attained  its  fiilt 
development,  signet  stones  were  carved  with  artistic  skill, 
and  the  amount  of  human  force  at  the  disposal  of  ths 
monarch  mav  be  estimated  from  the  fiuH  that  the  Bowariyeh 
mound  at  Warka,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Soo-god, 
is  200  feet  square  and  100  feet  high,  so  that  above 
30,000,000  bricks  must  have  been  employed  upon  it*  ooo- 
stojction.  The  vidnitv  of  Ur  to  the  Semitia  tribes  of 
Arabia  Implies  that  the  Accadian  sovsrdgns  had  been 
turning  their  attention  in  that  direction,  and  we  find 
nothing  surprising  therefore  in  the  Sdiptural  account  of 
Abraham's  migration  from  this  place,  or  the  nHsnidan 
tradition  of  the  original  home  of  the-Canaanittsh  race  oa 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Ghilf  (Strab.,  i.  2,  35,  zvi.  3, 4  27; 
JnsUn,  iviii.  3,  2 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.,  iv.  36).  Indeed,  we  have 
clear  evidence  that  Semitic  was  spoken  in  Ur  itaelf  at  thb 
remote  epoch.  Although  the  rating  caste  were  Accadian, 
and  fjenerally  wrote  their  inscriptions  in  that  lanenage, 
Dungl,  one  of  tbdr  earliest  monareha,  in  spite  of  his  Tun- 
nisn  name,  baa  left  ui  a  itiort  Iqiend  in  Semltioj  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  imperial  title  itf  **  Samir  and 
Accad"  was  soon  to  be  aasumeo  to  maik  a  lingoistio  aa 
wdl  as  a  geographical  distinction.  The  brick  legends  of 
the  various  viceroya  who  governed  the  dties  of  Chaldea 
under  this  dynas^  are  all,  however,  in  Accadian. 

The  supremacy  of  Ur  had  been  disputed  by  ita  more 
andent  rival  Erech,  but  had  finally  to  give  waj  before  the 
rise  of  Nisin  or  Ksnak,  a  city  whose  site  is  unoertAln,  and 
Kanak  in  its  torn  V  ~    ...,<..'• 
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qoM  Kcmi  lo  have  had  Boniethinfc  to  Ho  with  these  Iraas- 
fatnoeiaf  the  Hat  of  power.  Id22S0b,c. — the  date  b  fixed 
In  (h  iuBcription  of  Anur-bani-pal'e — Cudur-muikhundi, 
IM  Bunite,  conquered  Chklde*  at  t  time  -when  princes  with 
Semitic  names  appear  to  have  been  alreadv  reiffning  there, 
ud  Cndur-mabug  not  anlj  overnin  "  the  vest,  or  FaIcs- 
tip^  but  (Etablished  a  line  of  monarchs  in  Babylonia.  His 
Ml  and  Btiooenor  took  on  Accsdian  name,  and  extended 
hii  »w»y  over  the  whole  conntiy.  Twice  did  the  Elamite 
tribe  of  Caaai  orKoassann  fiimish  Chaldeawith  asuccesioD 
of  kings.  At  a  very  earl;  period  we  find  one  of  these 
Etwean  dynastiss  claiming  homage  from  Syria,  Qudum, 
■Dd^'onhcm  Arabiaj  and  r«ledicatinfj  the  ima^  of  nalire 
Babylonian  oodi,  which  had  been  earned  awaj  in  war,  with 
pat  apleador  and  expense.  The  other  Cassite  djnastv 
«M  founded  br  Kbammnragaa,  who  established  hia  capit&t 
U  BabjloD,  w^ch  henceforwaid  oontiaaed  to  be  the  seat 
of  empire  in  the  south.  The  d^naatv  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  that  called  Arabian  by  Berosus,'  and  it 
was  durinc  its  domination  that  Semitic  came  gradually  to 
nipeiBede  Accadian  as  the  langatige  of  the  country.  Khnm- 
npti^  himself  afsnmed  a  Semitic  name,  and  a  Semitic 
isBcripdiHi  of  his  is  now  in  llie  Lonvre.  A  large  nomber 
of  canal*  werecoimtrncted  during  his  reign,  more  esDeciall; 
the  fiunous  Nahr-Mnlcha,  and  an  embankment  built  aJong 
Ibe  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  king's  attention  seems  to 
We  been  turned  to  the  subject  of  irrigation  b^  a  flood 
rhich  overwhelmed  the  important  city  of  Mulliaa.  His 
Era  conquests  were  in  the  north  of  Babylonia,  and  from 
thi<  base  of  operations  he  succeeded  in  OTerthrowing 
Nanun-Sin  (or  Rim-Acu  ?)  in  the  soath,  and  making  him- 
Klr  master  of  the  whole  of  Chaldea.  Naram-Sin  and  a 
qneen  had  been  the  last  representatives  of  a  dynasty 
vhidi  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  glory  both  in  arms 
and   in   literature.      Naram-8in   and      •      -   ■ 


•■  it  would  .     „ .  o      . 

SiivoQ  had  foaodeo  a  library,  especially  famous 
woni  on  astrology  and  astronomy,  copies  of  which  were 
made  in  later  times  for  the  librnriee  or  A^yria.  Indeed, 
•0  prominent  a  place  did  Sargun  take  in  the  early  history 
of  Babylonia,  that  his  pereon  became  surrounded  with  an 
■tmosphere  of  myth. "  Not  only  was  he  regarded  as  a  sort 
uf  eponymous  hero  of  literature,  a  Babylonian  Solomon, 
whose  title  was,  "  the  deviser  of  law  and  prosperity,"  pop 
nlar  legends  told  of  his  mysterious  birth,  how,  iike^Iiom- 
iiim  and  Arthnr,  he  knew  no  father,  but  was  born  in 
KCreey,  and  placed  by  his  mother  in  an  ark  of  reeds  and 
Utumen,  and  left  to  the  care  of  the  river  j  how,  moreover, 
this  second  Hoses  was  carrieil  by  the  stream  to  the  dwelling 
<i  a  ferryman,  who  reared  him  as  his  own  son,  until  at  last 
Ibe  time  came  that  hia  rank  should  be  discovered,  and 
Bargun,  "  the  constituted  king,"  for  such  is  the  meaning  of 
big  Dame,  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
It  was  while  the  Oaaiite  soTe^eigns  were  reigning  in  the 
■ootfa,  and  probably  in  consequenoe  of  reverses  chat  they 
luSered  at  the  handn  of  the  E^ptians,  who,  under  the 
monarehs  of  the  18th  dynasty,  were  piialiing  eastward,  (hot 
Jk  kingdom  of  Assyria  took  its  rise.  Its  princes  soon 
Degan  to  treat  with  their  southern  neighbors  on  equal 
terms;  the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  settled, 
and  intermarriages  between  the  royal  lamilies  took  place, 
which  led  rnore  thui  once  to  an  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Aasyrians  in  the  a^irs  of  Babytoma,  Fiaally,  in  the 
11th  ceotnry  B.C,,  Tiglath-Adar  of  Assyria  captured  Baby- 
hn,  and  eslablishea  a  Semitic  line  of  sovereigns  there, 
which  continued  until  the  days  of  the  later  Assyrian 
empire.  From  this  time  down  to  the  destruction  of  Nin- 
ereh,  Assyria  remained  the  leading  power  of  Western 
Asia.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  a  king  of  oabylon  succeeded 
m  defeating  his  aggressive  rival  and  invading  Assyria; 
Uit  the  contrary  was  more  usually  the  case,  and  the  As- 
•yrians  grew  more  and  more  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the 
wnker  state,  until  at  last  Babylonia  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
appanage  of  Assyria. 

We  poasaa  an  almost  continuous  list  of  Assydan  kings ; 
sod,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  downwards 
there  exists  a  native  canon,  in  which  each  year  is  dated  by 
the  limnut  or  ordkon  tponpao*,  whose   name  it  beiiJH,  as 

'  If  M.  tlia  somtwr  of  nigat  to  b«  uilKa«l  to  It,  ■■  well  u  lu 
outlon,  will  haie  to  ba  carrecled,  a*  ws  inaw  of  at  least  nlualMn 
alDp  bclonclat  to  Uiia  Caitfte  ijatMj. 


wet]  as  a  portion  of  a  lai^  canon  which  records  the  chief 
events  of  each  eponyray,  it  is  evident  that  oar  chronology 
of  the  later  period  of  Assyrian  history  is  at  once  foil  and 
trustworthy.  Similar  chronolo^cai  liata  once  azisled  for 
the  earlier  period  also,  since  an  inscription  of  a  king  of  the 
14th  century  b-c.  is  dated  bv  one  of  these  eponymies;  and 
the  precise  dstes  ^ven  in  the  inscriptions  for  occurrences 
which  look  place  in  the  reigns  of  older  monarehs  cannot 
otherwise  be  accounted  for.  How  ftr  back  an  accurate 
chronological  record  extended  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  bnt 
astronomical  observations  were  mode  in  Babvlonia  from  a 
remote  period,  and  the  era  of  Cudur-nankhaooi  was  known, 
as  we  have  seen,  more  than  1600  yeara  afterward ;  while 
in  Assyria  not  only  can  Sennachenb  state  at  Bavian  that 
Tiglalh-Pileser  L  was  defeated  by  the  Babylonians  418 
'years  before  hia  own  invasion  of  that  country,  but  the  same 
Tiglath-Piieser  can  fix  701  years  as  the  exact  interval 
between  hie  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Kimmon 
at  Ealah  Sherghat  and  ita  foundation  by  the  dependent 
viceroys  of  the  citjy  of  Assur. 

This  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  spite  of  his  Bubsequent  defeat  by 
the  Babylonians,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  He  carried  hia  arms 
far  and  wide,  subjugating  the  Moschians.  Comogeuiang. 
Urumians,  and  other  tribes  of  the  north,  the  Syrians  antl 
Hittites  in  the  west,  and  the  Babylonians  ^including  their 
capital)  in  the  south.  His  empire,  accordingly,  stretched 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side  to  the  Caspian 
and  the  Persian  Oulf  on  the  other ;  but,  founded  as  it 
was  on  conquest,  and  cea^traliaed  in  the  person  of  a  single 
individual,  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the  least  touch.  With  Uie 
death  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Assyria  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  comparative  powerleasness,  and  when  next  its 
claims  lo  empire  ate  realized,  it  is  nnder  Assur-nstsir-pal, 
whose  reign  lasted  from  883  to  858  b.c.  The  boundaries 
of  his  empire  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  tlie 
splendid  palaces,  temples,  and  other  buildings  raised  by 
him,  with  their  elaborate  sculptures  and  rich  painting, 
bear  wiincss  to  a  high  development  of  wealth  and  art  and 
luxury.  Calah,  which  had  been  founded  by  Shalmaneser  I. 
some  four  or  five  centuries  previously,  but  had  &llen  into 
decay,  became  his  favorite  residence,  and  was  ra^ed  to  the 
rank  of  a  capital.  His  son  Shalmaneser  had  a  long  reUo 
of  35  years,  during  which  he  largely  extended  the  empira 
he  had  received  from  his  father.   Armenia  and  theParthians 

Kid  him  tribute;  and  under  tlie  pretext  of  restoring  the 
jitimate  monarch  he  entered  Babylon,  and  reduced  the 
country  to  a  scale  of  vassalage.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we 
Brei  hear  of  the  Caldu  or  Chaldeans, — carefully  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Oaidm  or  Semitic  "eonauerore"  of 
Scripture, — who  formed  a  small  but  Indepeouent  princi- 
pality on  the  sea-coasL  In  the  west  Shalmaneser  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  in  854  B.C.  a  dangerous  confederacy, 
headed  by  Rimmon-idri  or  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus  aiid 
inclnding  Ahab  of  Israel  and  several  Phtenician  kings. 
Later  on  in  his  reign  be  again  annihilated  the  forces  of 
Hazael,  Ben-hadad's  successor,  and  extorted  tribute  from 
the  princes  of  Palestine,  amonf;  others  from  Jehu  of  Sa- 
maria,  whose  servants  are  depicted  on  the  black  obelisk. 
The  last  few  yeara  of  his  life,  however,  were  troubled  by 


the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son,  which  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  old  king.     Assur,  Arbela,  and  other  ptac 
joined  the  pretender,  and  the  revolt  was  with  difficul 


put  down  by  SUal  maneser's  second  son,  Samofr-Bimmon, 
who  shortly  after  succeeded  him.  Samas-Eimmon  (824- 
SIl)  and  Binunon-nirari  (811-782)  preserved  the  empire 
of  Aeevria  undiminished;  but  their  principal  exploits  wera 
in  BaOylonJa,  which  they  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
converted  into  an  Assyrian  province. 

The  first  Assyrian  empire  came  to  an  end  in  744,  when 
the  old  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  a  usurper,  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  aher  a  struggle  of  three  or  four  yeats.  Once 
settled  on  the  throne,  however,  Tiglath-Pileser  proceeded 
to  restore  and  reorganize  the  empire.  Babylonia  was  first 
attacked;  the  Assyrian  monarch  offered  sacrifices  and  set 
up  his  oourt  in  its  chief  cities;  and  the  multitudinous 
Arab  tribes  who  encamped  alons  the  banks  of  Che  Suphratea 
were  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Caldai  in  the  south  alone 
held  out,  and  to  them  belonged  the  firet  four  kings  given 
in  Ptolemy's  canon.  Indeed,  It  may  be  said  that  fi-om  the 
invoBioQ  of  Tiglath-Pileser  to  the  revolt  of  N^wpolassar, 
Babylonia  ceaaed  to  have  any  separate  existence.  It  wm 
governed  by  Assyrian  kings  or  the  viceroys  they  appoinlaL^ 
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and  the  on);  >tl«nipte  to  recorer  indniendeDae  were  made 
under  tbe  l^enliip  of  the  "  CaldeMi  chiefs.  It  beoomea 
Dothing  more  than  an  important  province  of  AsHyria. 

Tha  seccHid  Anf  riao  empire  differed  from  the  first  in 
— ^'tr  coUHOlidabon.    The  conquered  provinces  were 


longer  lo< 


longer  IoohIj  attached  to  the  central  power  b/ the  pajment 
of  tribnta,  and  raadr  to  refuse  it  as  soon  as  the  AasTriail 
armies  were  ont  of  sight;  they  were  chan^  into  satrapies, 
each  with  Its  fixed  (axes  and  military  contingent.  Assjrian 
'tieecoya  were  nominated  wherever  poesihle,  and  a  turbu- 
lent papulation  was  deported  to  some  distant  locality. 
This  will  explain  the  condition  in  which  Babjlonia  found 
itself,  as  well  as  the  spedal  attention  which  was  paid  to 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  The  possession 
of  the  harbarons  and  half-deaerted  diatrlcdl  on  the  east  was 
of  little  profit;  the  inhabitants  were  hardy  moimtaine«ri, 
difficult  to  subdue,  and  without  wealth;  and  although 
liRlath-Pileser  penetrated  into  Sagartia,  Ariana,  and  Ara- 
oosia.  and  even  to  the  coafinei  of  India,  the  expedition 
was  little  more  than  a  display  of  power.  The  nch  and 
fdviliied  r^ous  of  the  west,  on  the  oontnty,  offered 
attractions  which  the  politicians  of  Nineveh  were  keen  to 
liglath-Pileser  overthrew  the  ancient  kingdoma 
_  .  «oua  and  Hamath,  with  its  nineteen  districts,  and 
■ner  recdvinK  tribnie  from  Menahem  (which  a  &lBe  read- 
ing in  tha  Ola  Testament  ascribes  to  a  non-existent  Pul)  in 
740,  placed  his  vasaal  Hoshea  on  the  throne  of  Samaria  in 
730  in  the  room  of  Pekah.  Hamath  had  been  aided  by 
Uiziah  of  Judah ;  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian 
city,   Judah   had   to    become   the   tributary  of   AMyria, 

Slath-Pilcaer  seems  to  have  met  with  a  usurper's  fat& 
(o  have  fallen  in  a  struggle  with  another  claimant  of 
tbe  throne,  Shalmaneser.  l^e  chief  event  of  Shalmane- 
•er'i  reign  (737-722)  was  the  campaign  against  Samiria. 
The  capture  of  that  city,  however,  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
ceswr,  Saivon,  in  720^  who  succeeded  in  founding  a  new 
dynasty.  Saiwon's  reign  of  seventeen  years  forms  an  era 
in  later  AHjyrian  history.  At  the  very  commencement  of  it 
he  met  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Elam,  and  so  prepared 
Che  way  for  the  future  oonqueat  of  tliat  once  predommant 
monarchy.  He  came  into  conflict,  also,  with  the  kingdoms 
«f  Ararat  and  Van  in  the  north-  and  the  policy  of  the 
oamitries  beyond  the  Zagroe  was  henceforth  mflueoced  by 
the  wishes  of  the  Assyrian  court.  But  it  was  in  the  west 
that  the  power  of  Nineveh  was  chiefly  felL  Syria  and 
Palestine  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  vassalage,  Hamath 
was  depopulated,  and  Egypc^  then  governed  by  E^iopisa 
princes,  first  came  into  colusion  widi  Assyria.  The  t»ttle 
of  Baphia  in  71B,  in  which  the  Egyptians  and  their  Philis- 
.tine  alliea  were  defeated,  was 


e  the  other  fell ;   and  just  as  the 
y  is  marked  by  the  complete  snb- 


-l'"!"'''  of  Anyrian  glory 

jugation  of  ^^pt,  BO  the  revolt  of  t^gypt  was  the  first 
dgnal  of  die  decline  of  Assyria.  The  struggle  between  the 
lepHaenlative  states  of  the  East  led,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Greek  upon  the  stwe  of  history.  Sargon 
etaims  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  as  well  as  PhceDtcia,  andliiB 
«ffigy,  found  at  Idalium,  remains  to  this  day  a  witnesa  of 
the  fiicL  Babylonia,  however,  was  the  point  of  weakness 
In  the  empire.  It  was  too  like,  and  yet  too  unlike,  Assyria 
to  be  otherwise  than  a  dangerous  dependency;  and  its 
inhabitants  could  never  forget  that  they  had  onoe  been  the 
dominant  nation.  New  blood  had  been  infused  into  them 
by  the  arrimi  of  the  Caldai,  whose  leader,  Herodach- 
Baladan,  the  son  of  Tacin,  called  Mardokempados  in 
Ptalemy'a  canon,  had  taken  advantage  of  tha  troubles 
which  closed  the  life  of  liglath-Pileser  to  poBseHs  himself 
of  Babylonia ;  and  for  twelve  yeara  he  contmoed  master  of 
the  oooniry,  until  in  710  Sargon  drove  him  from  the  prov- 
ince, and  oowned  himself  King  of  Babylon.  Merodach- 
Balsdan  had  foreseen  the  attadt,  and  endeavored  to  meet 


now  styled  himself  Ui^  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  of  ^i 
and  Accad,  like  ^gUtth-Fileser  before  him,  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  in  intetnal  reforms  and  eztmsive  building. 
A  new  town,  called  after  his  name,  was  fotmded  to  the 
north  of  Nineveh  (at  the  modem  Kouytuqjik),  and  a  mag- 
nificent palace  was  erected  there.    The  Iibruy  of  Calab 


waa  restored  and  enlarged,  in  imitation  of  his  semi-mjUt- 
ical  namesake  of  Agana,  whoae  astrological  Toiks  wen 
re-edited,  while  speeial  attention  was  given  to  Illation. 
In  the  midst  of  these  labors  Sargon  was  murdered,  and  hit 
son,  Sennacherib,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  12lh  of  Ab 
705  B.C.  Sennacherib  is  a  typical  representative  of  thb 
great  warriors  and  buildera  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire, 
and  is  &miliar  to  the  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  mini 
his  invasion  of  Judah,  which  the  native  monuments  asuga 
to  the  year  701.  The  check  he  received  at  Eltakdi,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  saved 


It  the  death  of  . 


captivity  at  Nineveh,  but  w 
again,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Assyrian 
viceroy  Beiibue.  In  700,  however,  the  year  after  tha 
Judisan  war,  Etabylon  rebelled  once  more  under  llie  in- 
domitable Merodach-Baladan,  and  Suaub,  another  Chal- 
dean. Sennacherib  was  occupied  with  a  naval  war — the 
first  ever  engaged  in  by  the  AsayrianB-yagainst  a  body  of 
Chaldeans  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Susiana,  and  the  revolt 
in  his  rear  was  stirred  up  by  the  Susianian  king.    But  ihs 


enough  to  carrv  the  war  into  the  heart  of  E  , 
tb*  eoantry  with  fire  and  sword.  A  last  attonpt,  made  by 
the  SuMatuans  and  the  CSialdeans  of  Babylonia,  to  oppose 
the  power  of  Asayria  was  shattered  in  the  hardly-con- 
tested battle  of  Ehaluli.  Theinterr^pium,  however,  which 
marks  the  last  eight  years  of  Sennacherib's  rule  in  Ptolemj'g 
canon,  shows  that  Chaldea  still  continued  to  give  tnmble 
and  mist  the  Amyrian  yoke. 

Meanwhile  Sennacherib  hisd  been  constmcting  canals  and 
aqueduela,  embanking  the  Tigris,  and  building  himself  s 
palaoe  at  Nineveh  on  a  grander  scale  than  had  ever  been 
attempted  before.  His  works  were  interrupted  In  hit 
murder,  in  681,  by  hia  two  sons,  who,  however,  soon  found 
themselves  confronted  by  the  veteran  army  of  l^im  liid 
don,  their  father's  younger  and  favorite  sou.  Eeear-haddoa 
had  been  engaged  in  Armenia ;  but  in  January,  680,  he 
defeated  them  at  Ehaoirabbat,  and  was  proclaimed  long. 
Soon  afterwards  he  established  his  court  at  Bafaylim,  when 
he  governed  in  penon  during  the  whole  of'^  his  reign. 
After  settling  the  aSairs  of  (Aaldea  his  first  campaign  was 
directed  against  Syria,  where  Sidon  was  destroyed  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Aai7ria,  an  event  which  exerciMd 
a  profound  influence  upon  Asiatic  trade.  The  most  re 
morkable  expedition  of  his  reign  was  into  the  heart  of 
Arabia,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hui  and  But  980  miles  dis- 
tant (mm  Nineveh,  280  miles  of  the  inarch  being  throogb 
arid  desert  The  Assyrian  army  accomplished  a  ^at  never 
since  exceeded.  In  the  north,  also,  it  penetrated  equally 
for,  aubjugatiu  the  trib«»  of  the  Caucasus,  receiving  the 
BubmisBion  of  Teispes  the  Cimmerian,  and  taking  pom 
sioQ  of  the  copper-mines  on  the  most  remote  frontien  of 
Media.  All  this  part  of  the  country  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  Aryan  settlers,  and  each  small  town  liad  its  Indepoidoit 
chief,  like  the  states  of  Greece.  In  fact,  on  two  sides,  on 
both  north  and  West,  the  Assyrian  empire  was  in  contact 
with  an  Aryan  population,  and  among  the  twenty-two 
kings  who  sent  materials  for  Essar-haddon's  palaoe  at 
Nineveh  were  Cyprian  princes  with  Oreek  names.  Bat 
the  most  important  work  of  Essar-haddon's  reign  was  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  which  left  the  ancient  worla  andor  the 
rule  of  a  ungle  power  for  some  twenty  yeara,  and  by  fosiog 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia  toother,  broke  down  their 
differences,  spread  an  equalized  civilization,  and  first  alruck 
out  the  idea  of  univer^  empire.  In  672  b.{x  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  was  invaded,  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian, 
driven  beyond  its  borders,  and  the  country  divided  into 
twenty  govemmenta.  Vain  efforts  to  shake  off"  the  Amyr- 
ian snpremacy  were  made  frtnn  time  to  time:  but  just 
as  Babylon  had  to  look  to  the  foreign  Caldai  for  the 
□hampionship  of  its  independence,  so  E^pt  Iband  its 
leaders  in  Ethiopian  princes.  In  669  Essar^addoti  foil  ill 
and  oa  the  12tn  day  of  lyyar  In  the  following  year  he 
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HKicUtcd  hit  son,  Aarar-buii-pal,  irith  him  in  Ihe  king- 
dom. On  hig  death  U  Babjlon  in  667,  Aniir-bani-t«I  wafi 
ItJl  sole  kins.  One  of  his  fint  uta  wu  lo  appoint  his 
btothcr  BaTul-sam-yucin  (SammnghM)  governor  of  Bab;* 

Aaoi^bsni-pa],  ihe  SardanapaJus  of  the  Greeks,  was  the 
"^rand  mooarque''  of  ancient  Aajria.    The  empire  on 


.        ined 

/,  which  had 
a  Ba[)piDg  tlie  foundations  of  the 
national  stitngth.    Asaiir-bani-pal,  in  spite  of  his  victariea, 
his  building!,  and  hia  patronage  of  literature,  left  a  dimin- 
:.i — 1  :_i. — . ..  u; .  j^d  ,jjg  miiitai7  expeditions, 


e  in  like  a  flood,  i 


iabed  inhentance  tc 


HHilfawtud  advance  of  the  Cimmerians,  who 
djiren  upon  Asia  Minor,  and  to  quell  a  revolt  that  had 
brokeo  out  in  Kgjpt.  Two  campaiKna  were  requisite  to 
efled  this,  aad  meanwhile  Gyges  of  Ljdia  had  sent  tribute 
lo  the  formidable  Awyrian  inonareh.  War  had  also  broken 
oat  with  Elam,  which  aided,  after  a  long  and  hard  atrugKle, 
imh  (he  complete  conquest  of  the  country.  It  was  divided 
into  two  stales,  each  ruled  by  Assyrian  vassals.  But  soon 
after  tfaia  {in  552)  the  first  blow  was  otnick  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  dowalall  of  the  empire.  A  general  inaurrec- 
lion  suddenly  took  place,  headed  by  Asaor-bani-pal's  own 
brolfaer.  the  viceroy  of  Babylonia.  Elam,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
aad  Pdleatine  made  oommon  cause  against  the  oppreeaor. 
E^pt  alone,  however,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Faammiticbus, 
aM  with  the  help  of  Orges,  succeeded  in  recovering  her 
independence  i  the  wandering  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia, 
Kedar,  Zobah,  Nabatluea,  &c.,  were  chastised,  and  sum- 
marj  vengeance  taken  on  Babylonia  and  Elam.  Babylon 
and  Oathah  were  reduced  by  famine  (649),  Sammughes 
was  captured  and  buiot  to  death,  and  dre  and  sword  were 
cmrriea  through  Elam.  After  a  protracted  war,  in  which 
A^nr-bani-pal  was  aided  by  internal  diBseuiions,  Shuahan 
was  plund^«d  and  razed,  and  the  whole  of  Buaiana  re- 
dooed  to  a  wildenesB.     This  happened  in  643. 

Aasai^bani-pal's  buildings  were  unrivalled  for  size  and 
KTsndeur.  Assyrian  culture  reached  its  culminating  point 
D>  his  reign,  and  his  palaoes  glittered  with  the  precious 
m«t>ls^  and  were  adomed  with  the  richeet  sculpture.  The 
libfvy  which  he  formed  at  Nineveh  far  sarpawed  any  that 
had  ever  existed  before;  literary  works  w[eTe  collected 
(ram  .all  sides;  the  study  of  the  dead  language  of  Accad 
VBB  encourageo,  grammais  and  dictionaries  were  compiled, 
•nd  learned  m«i  of  all  nations  were  attracted  to  the  court. 
Patron  of  the  arts  is  he  was,  however,  A98u>bani-pars 
diaracler  was  stained  by  cruelty  and  sensuality.  Under 
his  BCOtMod  name  of  Bin-inadina-nal,  he  appears  as  king  of 
Babylon  in  Ptolernv's  list;  and  tJie  complete  amalj^omation 
ot  Aa^ria  and  Baoylonia  in  the  later  yeaiv  of  his  rule  is 
ahowa  by  the  appearanoe  of  a  prefect  of  Babylon  among 
the  Assyrian  eponyms.  He  was  succeeded  in  625  by  his 
son  AiBur«biI-ili.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt.  NabopoIasBar,  the  viceroy  of  Babylonia,  made 
himMlf  independent;  and  Assyria,  shorn  of  its  empire, 
■as  Ml  to  struggle  for  bai«  existence,  until,  under  Baia- 
na  in  last  mooarch,  Nineveh  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Babylonians  and  Hedn. 

n*  Mat  of  empire  waa  now  transferred  to  the  sonthem 
kitwdom.  Mabopolaaear  was  followed  in  601  by  his  son 
Nehvefaadneixar,  whose  long  reign  of  forty-three  years  made 
Babylon  tiie  mistreH  of  the  world.  The  whole  East  was 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Chatdes,  Egypt  was  invaded,  and 
the  eity  of  the  Enphraiee  left  without  a  rival.  Until  sys- 
explontUons  are  carried  on  in  Babvlonia,  however, 

_i_j J  jjj^  history  of  Nebuchadneuar's  empire 

'  the  notices  of  ancient  writeiB,  although 
s  inscriptions  which  record  the  restora- 
n  of  temples,  palaces,  and  other  public 
buildillgB  during  its  continuance.  One  of  these  bears  out 
the  boatt  of  NMOcJiadneuar,  iDenti<Hied  by  Berosus,  that 
he  bad  boilt  the  wall  of  Babylon  in  fifteen  days.  Evil- 
Herodaeh  moeeeded  his  father  ia  661^  but  he  was  mur- 
dered two  yean  afier,  and  the  crown  aeued  by  lus  brother- 
in-law,  Nergal^baieaer,  who  calls  himself  son  of  Bel^ima- 
iaeuii,  "  kinfi  of  Babylon."    Hergai-sharaur  reigned  four 


our  knowledKe  of  the 
most  be  coo&ed  to  tl 


years,  and  was  saooeeded  by  his  son,  a  mere  boy.  who  was 
put  to  death  after  nine  months  ot  sovereignty  (65C  B.C.J. 
The  power  now  passed  from  the  house  of  NaimpolaBiar, 
Nabu-nahid,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne,  being  of  another 
&mily.  Nebuchadnenar's  empire  already  b^n  to  show 
signs  of  d«cay,  and  a  new  enemy  threatened  it  in  the  peraoa 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  The  Lydiao  monarchy,  which  had 
eztmded  its  sway  over  Aaia  Minor  and  Ihe  (ireek  islands, 
had  some  time  before  come  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
Babylonians,  bnt  the  famous  eclipse  foretold  by  Tfaales  had 
parted  the  combaluits  and  brought  about  peace.  Cncsus 
of  Lydia  and  Nabn-nahid  of  i^bylonia  now  formed  an 
alliance  against  the  common  foe,  who  had  sul^ecCed  Media 
to  his  rule,  and  preparations  were  made  for  checking  lbs 
Persian  advance.  The  rashnen  of  Cnxsus,  however,  in 
meeting  Cyrus  before  his  allies  had  joined  him,  brought 
about  his  overthrow ;  SardJs  was  taken,  and  the  Persian 
leader  occupied  the  next  fourteen  years  in  consolidating; 
his  power  in  the  north.  This  respite  was  employed  by 
Nabu-nahid  in  fortifying  Babylon,  and  in  constructing  those 
wonderfbl  walls  and  hydraulic  works  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  Queen  Nilocria.  At  last,  however,  the  attack 
was  made;  and  a^er  spending  a  winter  in  draining  tha 
Oyndes,  Cyrus  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon. 
Belshauar,  Nabu-nahid's  eldest  son,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city,  while  his  father 
took  the  field  sgainst  the  Invader.  But  the  Jews,  who  saw 
in  the  Persians  monotheists  and  deliverers,  formed  a  con- 
siderable element  of  the  population  and  army ;  and  Nabu~ 
nahid  found  himself  defeated  and  compelled  to  take  refilgo 
in  BoTsippa.  By  diverting  the  channel  of  tlie  Euphrates  tho 
Persians  contrived  lo  march  along  the  dry  river-bed,  ami 
enter  Ihe  cit^  through  an  unguarded  gate.  Babylon  waa 
taken,  and  Nabu-nahid  shortly  afterwards  submitted  to  Ih* 
conqueror,  receiving  in  return  pardon  and  a  residence  Ilk 
Cormania.  He  probably  died  before  the  end  of  Cyrus'a 
reign ;  at  alt  events,  when  Babylon  tried  to  recover  its  in- 
dependeneo  during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of 
Cunhyses,  it  was  under  impoeton  who  clumed  to  ba 
"  Nebuchadneuar,  the  son  of  Nabu-nahid." 

Art,  Sanux,  and  Lileralurt, — Although  in  art,  as  in 
other  things,  Assyria  was  but  the  pupil  and  imitator  of 
Babylonia,  there  was  yet  a  marked  difference  between  ita 
development  in  the  two  countries,  due  partly  to  natural 
causes.  While  Ihe  Assyrians  had  stone  in  abundance,  th« 
Babylonians  were  obliged  to  import  it  from  a  distance. 
Bridt-clay,  on  the  contrary,  lay  ready  at  hand,  and  archi- 
tecture among  them,  consequently,  took  the  forms  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  use  of  briclw  instead  of  stone.  Where  th» 
Assyrians  employed  sculptured  alabaster  lo  ornament  their 
buildings,  the  Babylonians  contented  themselves  with 
enamelled  bricks  and  painted  plaster.  It  is  a  carious  proof 
of  the  servile  dependenoe  of  the  northern  upon  the  southern 
kingdom  in  artistic  mattera,  that  the  Assyrians  continued 
lo  make  large  use  of  brick  up  to  the  downfoll  of  the  em- 

Sire,  in  spile  of  the  accessibility  of  stone  and  the  rapid 
ecay  of  their  palaces  caused  by  the  employment  of  thtt 
more  fragile  material.  Still,  although  Assyrian  art  claag 
thus  unaccountably  to  the  building  materials  of  another 
country,  it  did  not  dispense  with  its  native  stone  altogether 
and  spiking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  architecture  of 
Nineveh  is  characterized  by  the  nse  of  stone  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  brickwork  of  Babylonia.  Sculpture  waa 
natamlly  developed  by  the  one,  just  as  punting  was  by  the 
other ;  and  the  ornamentation  which  contd  be  lavished  oa 
the  exterior  in  Assyria  had  to  be  confined  to  the  interior 
in  Chaldea. 

Another  dislinclion  between  the  art  of  the  two  monar- 
chies arose  from  the  character  of  their  respective  popula- 
tions. Babylonia  was  essentially  a  religious  country,  and 
its  art,  therefore,  was  primarily  religious.  Nearlv  all  lh« 
great  edificta,  whose  ruins  still  attract  the  traveller,  wera 
temples,  and  the  inscriptions  we  possess  of  the  Babylonian 
nrincee  relate  almost  wholly  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Assyria,  on  the  other  baud,  the  temple  was  but  an  ap- 


object  of  reverence.  While  the  Qialdean  temple,  with 
its  huge  masses  of  brickwork,  rose  stage  upon  stag^ 
each  tier  smaller  than  the  lower,  differently  c^ored,  and 
surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  chamber  which  served  at  onoa 
as  a  ^rine  and  an  oheervntory,  the  Asyrian  palace  waa 
erected  upon  a  mound  of  rubble,  with  open  courts  and  in- 
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pwinR  eacnwces,  Ihoagh  never  mon  than  one  or  t«o  itories 

Closely  connected  with  thi«  difiereuce  in  the  religiona 
feelings  of  the  Iwo  nationg  was  the  greater  care  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  burial  in  Babylonia.  As  jel  not  a  single  tomb 
hanhtenfoundinAss^ria,  while  sepulchral  remains  abound 
in  Clialdea.  The  vast  necropolig  of  Erech  astuaislies  ui 
by  the  number  of  ils  gravea,  and  the  pollers  of  Babylonia 
were  ian;ely  employed  in  making  clay  ooffins.  The  cha- 
racter afAfiayriaii  art  being  thus  secular,  and  that  of  Baby- 
lonia sacred  and  sepulchral,  Dece«ar!ly  led  (o  a  difTerent 
application  and  development  of  it  in  (he  two  countries. 

We  must  regard  Assyrian  art  as  parallel  with  later  Baby- 
lonian, both  having  branched  off  from  Accadian.  In  As- 
syrian we  may  trace  two  or  even  three  periods  of  develop- 
ment -  but  our  want  of  materials  mahea  it  impossible  to 
do  Ihi8  in  the  case  of  later  Babylonian.  Among  neithei 
peopte,  howevei\  did  art  altogether  escape  from  the  swath- 
ing-liands  of  its  nursery,  although  it  was  never  crysCallized 
as  in  ancient  Effypt-  The  oldest  monnmenlB  of  Accad 
already  display  it  in  all  its  forms,  rude  and  rudimentary 
though  they  mny  be.  The  terraced  temples  of  Ur,  Erech, 
and  other  places,  mount  back  to  the  earliest  limes  of  Chal- 
dean history,  and  we  Ejid  them  already  adorned  with 
enamelled  bricks,  which  were  first  colored,  then  glaied 
■od  finally  baked  in  the  fire.  TerraK»Ita  nmea  of  various 
hues,  imbedded  in  plaster,  were  used  for  external  omamen- 
lalion,  and  at  Warka  (Erech]  colored  half-columns  are  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,^aD  ornamentation  which 
recurs  in  Sargon's  palace  at  Khoraobad,  and  was  the  germ 
of  the  many  kinds  cf  pillara  met  with  in  Assyria.  The 
internal  walls  of  the  shrine  were  bright  with  paint  and 
broDM  and  gilding ;  but  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Chal- 
deans was  not  reproduced  in  the  northern  monarchy,  where 
more  sombre  tints  were  preferred.  The  huge  structures 
themselves,  of  burnt  and  unbnmt  brick,  were  supported 
by  buttresses  and  the  ra.iQ  was  carried  off  by  elaborately- 
oonstraoted  drains,  some  of  which  afford  oa  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  arch.  A  leaden  pipe  for  the  same  object 
was  found  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Mugbeir  (Ur). 

Stone,  on  aooounl  of  its  scarcity,  wss  highly  priied, 
and  nsed  only  for  sculpture  and  carving.  Fragments  of 
the  statue  of  an  Accadian  king  have  Iwen  brought  from 
Hamm&m.  and  a  portrait  of  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  the  suc- 
cessful opponent  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (1120  B.C.),  is  cul  in 
low  relief  on  a  atone  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Like  all 
other  Babylonian  slone  relica,  they  are  of  small  size,  and 
of  hard  black  granite,  and  the  royal  portrait  is  InterestinK 
not  only  as  being  one  of  the  few  specimens  we  possess  of 
Babylonian  sculpture,  but  aa  showing  the  marked  contrast 
of  the  Babylonian  lace  to  the  typically  Jewish  features  of 
the  AMyrians.  If  larger  stones  were  rare,  however,  the 
tame  csnnot  be  said  of  smaller  ones,  whidi  were  used  as 
(dgnets  and  talismans.  These  were  always  incised,  and 
though  the  figures  are  frequently  rude,  and  still  more  often 
noiea^oe,  they  are  always  cleariy  cut  and  vigorous.  lu- 
deed,  it  is  dear  that  emery  must  have  been  used  for  the 
pnriraee,  while  many  of  the  carvings  are  so  minute  as  to 
suggest  the  employment  of  a  magmfying-glaes.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  so  early  a  date  as 
that  to  which  many  of  the  gems  beloiw,  although  a  crystal 
lens  was  discovered  by  Hr.Layard  at  Nimrlld.  Thedesign 
on  the  sigUL't-cy Under  of  the  earliest  king  of  Ur  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit 

Next  to  gem-cutting,  pollery  was  carried  to  considerable 
perfection  by  the  Accadians.  Some  of  their  vases  and 
tamps  exhibit  great  beauty  of  form,  and  b^  evidence  of 
the  poller's  wheel ;  though  the  large  majority  are  made  by 
the  hand,  and  eitremdy  rude.  Spirited  bas-reliefs  in 
tem-colttL  however,  have  been  exhumed  at  Senkcreh,  and 
some  small  terra-cotta  figures  may  also  be  assigned  lo  tills 
early  period.  Metallurgy  wss  mora  backward.  Stone  im- 
plements were  still  in  use,  although  weapons  and  orna- 
ments of  bronze  and  copper  src  met  with  in  abundance ; 
aod  even  iron  wss  not  unknown.  Bronze  bowls  occur  in 
almost  every  tomb,  sometimes  wrought  with  considerable 
dcilL  Metollurgic  art,  however,  attained  its  highest  point 
In  the  manufacture  of  gold  objects  like  eai^rings  and  filleta. 
The  latter  mav  be  compared  with  the  gold  heod-dr^saes 
found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  Troad.  This  backward 
Male  of  metollargy  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  we  oon- 
lider  the  skill  displayed  in  the  makins  of  texUle  fabrics. 
The   oldcit  genu   portray  the   most  richly  embroidered 


iobe&  and  it  is  probable  that  the  moslins  and  oanwts  fcr 
which  Babylonia  was  afterwards  so  famous  were  already  > 
bt«Qch  of  Uldnstry. 

Art  in  Assyria  developed  chiefly,  as  has  been  said,  no 
the  side  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Its  flrM  period  ia 
best  reprraented  by  the  reign  of  Assur-ualsir-pal,  in  whoae 
palaces  We  ohtun  excellent  illuatiations  of  its  excellencea 
and  defects.  The  period  is  characterised  by  a  simplicity 
and  vigor  which  nhows  itself  in  the  bos-relieb,  where  the 
figures,  more  especially  the  animal  forms,  are  spirited  aod 
natural  beyond  anything  that  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
time.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  bolder  and  more  life- 
like than  the  lion-hunt  depicted  on  the  slabs  of  Assur> 
natsir-pal.  There  is  a  freedom  in  the  attitude  of  the 
animals  which  evidences  a  remarkable  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion. On  the  other  bond,  the  execudon  is  soniewhal 
heavy,  the  perspective  is  worse  even  than  in  later  works^ 
and  the  outlines  are  reprodnoed  with  too  servile  an  exacti- 
tude. A  background,  again,  is  entirely  wanting,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  artist  being  concentrated  upon  the  principal 
Eip.  In  the  second  period,  which  extends  from  the 
inning  of  Ae  second  empire  to  the  reign  of  Essor- 
don,  the  Irefhness  and  boldness  of  the  preceding  stagv 


background,   and    a  pre-Raflaelltle   minnteneas   prevail! 
throughout  the  whole.    This,  added   to  a  total  want  of 

Grspec^ve,  causes  too  obtrusive  a  realism.  BtiU,  what  ia 
it  in  vigor  is  gained  in  deliocy  and  finish,  and  the 
cenerat  e^t  of  such  rich  and  intricate  grouping  could  not 
but  have  been  eflectivo.  The  reign  of  Assni^bani-pal 
marks  the  third  and  last  period  of  Assyrian  art.  DrawuiK 
has  made  a  rapid  advance,  and  the  sculptures  tiimiafi 
several  instances  of  sucoessful  foreehortening.  The  art  of 
this  period  is  distingaished  by  great  soflnees  and  chaste- 
ness;  vegetable  forms  are  represented  with  admirable  skill, 
and  the  overcrowding  of  the  preceding  stage  is  avoided  by 
recurring  to  the  plain  backgrounds  of  the  first  period,  or 
inlrodncinf[  merely  the  main  outlines  of  a  landscape.  At 
the  some  time,  it  is  clear  that  Assyrian  art  ia  beginning  to 
decline;  the  freedom  and  boldness  that  once  marked  it 
tend  10  disappear,  and  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  eSemi- 
nacy  which  is  well  exemplified  by  the  subjects  portrayed. 
For  the  first  time  scenes  are  taken  from  the  harem;  the 
kinglieii,with  his  wife  seated  beside  him,  banqueting  undet 
the  shade  of  the  vine;  and  the  lions  that  AsHur-natsir-pal 
hunted  in  the  open  field  at  the  risk  of  life  are  now  tame 
creaturen,  kept  in  cages,  and  let  out  for  a  royal  battue,  where 
thev  have  to  be  whipped  inti>  activity. 

The  effect  of  this  Assyrian  bas-relief  Hcnlptare  was 
beifchtened  by  judicious  coloring.  Bed,  hint  black,  and 
white — none  of^them,  however,  of  very  gi«at  brilliancy — 
were  laid  upon  certain  parts  of  the  picture,  such  as  the 
eyes,  hair,  and  fringes  of  the  garments.  This  partial 
coloring  was  also  aoonted  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  they  borrowed  it  from  Assyria.  The 
b«^inning  of  Greek  art  coincides  with  the  deiwiencG  of 
Aaayrian;  and  the  objects  found  by  M.  Cesnola  and  others 
in  Cyprus  show  us  the  transition  of  the  onu  into  the  other. 
WhOe  the  remains  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  Troad 
do  not  exhibit  any  Assyrian  influence,  the  oldest  works  of 
art  in  Greece  itself  are  thoroughly  Assyrian  in  character. 
Indeed,  we  can  trace  the  lion-sculpture  at  Hycen«  through 
the  similar  rock-carving  at  Kumbet,  in  Plirrgia,  back  to 
the  artists  of  Nineveh.  The  lions  themselves  ore  As- 
syrian in  all  their  details,  and  the  pillar  agunst  which 
they  rest  reappears  in  the  monuments  of  Assur-bani-paL 
"  '  fact,  obtained  a  more  extensive 


germinated  into  a  wonderful  variety  of  elaborate  fbmts. 
The  moni  peouliar  are  those  which  reel  with  drcular 
pedestals  upon  the  backs  of  lions,  dogK,  and  winged  bulls. 
The  chastenesH  of  Helli'iiic  taste  preserved  it  from  this 
Eastern  fantasticness,  but  the  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars  had 
their  first  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There  was 
something  in  the  round  firm  column  whicn  was  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  the  Assyrian. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  solidity  and  realism  nnder- 
lie  all  Assyrian  art.  Muscular  strength  and  power  of  an 
intensely  earthly  and  human  nature  u  eipreaaed  in  tbtax 
bas-reliefs  and  the  colossal  bulls  that  gnuded  the  palace 
&om  the  entrance  of  evil  spirits.    Nowhere  else  in  tiie 
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world  can  we  find  such  aa  embodiment  of  brute  force  mnd 
Daiiawinative  energy,  Not  onlr  u  Assjri&n  art  Tnliiabte 
aa  diacloaing  the  genesii  of  Hellenic,  but  jei  more  so  as 
HHioK  op  a  Tacsnt  chapter  in  the  hlatorj  of  sefihetioi. 
The  divine  calm  and  mjiilerioiu  immensity  of  EKyptian 
«»)(>tara  waa  not  more  furei^  to  the  Greek  than  tbe  mis' 
■mnpirituality  and  coarse  vigor  of  Ihe  AiHjriaaa,  which 
fonnd  in  the  lioo  an  appropriate  aymboi.  But  the  AeBTrian 
artiata  did  not  oonfine  themaelvee  to  architecture  and  baa- 
rdieb.  Gem-cntiing  waa  carried  to  hieh  perfection,  and 
even  flitting  italuea  of  "the  great  king  '  were  attempted. 
Tliese,  however,  were  not  so  succeaafiH  M  the  *terra-cotta 
iDodela,  lome  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  Indeed,  the 
palters'  work  of  Nineveh  can  quite  vie  with  that  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  their  tamps  seem  to  be  prototypes  of 
thone  which  we  find  in  the  tombs  of  Athena  or  Syracuiie. 
Bendes  porcelain,  glati  was  also  manufactured,  and 
though  transparent  ^lass  do«fl  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  before  the  rei^n  of  Sargon,  colored  glass,  with  all 
the  tiola  that  we  admire  in  Venetian  ware,  had  long  been 
an  article  of  trade.  Metallurgy,  again,  waa  a  branch  of 
indoatry  in  which  the  Assyrians  particalarlv  excelled. 
Thar  gold  ear-ring«  and  bracelets  are  admirable  both  io 
dsMgn  and  workmanship  ;  their  bronie  casts  are  free  from 
th«  narrownesa  of  their  sculpturee  in  stone;  and  so  well 
were  they  acquainted  with  'tlie  art  of  inlaying  one  metal 
with  another,  that  our  modem  anina  have  been  content  to 
leant  from  them  the  method  of  covering  iron  with  bronte. 
Honaehold  furniture,  too,  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  Assyrian 
akill.  Like  gem-cutting,  it  Drought  out  the  Chineeemimite- 
a  and  accaracy  of  the  people,  and  the  profuse,  though 


:e  gem-cutting,  il 

accaracy  of  the  , 

taatefiil  ornamentation  of  the  seats 

It  ia  unfortunate  that  our  knowledge  of  the  derelop- 
uentof  art  in  the  sister  kingdom  is  still  so  imperfect  As 
haa  been  said,  however,  it  is  characteriied   bj  painting 


I  especially  t 


with  the  most  coMlj  materials,  and  "images  portrayed 
with  vermilion"  excited  the  admiration  of  the  atranger. 
The  love  of  bright  colors,  in  contrast  with  the  sober  huea 
of  the  Assyrian  paiacea,  led  also  to  the  cultivation  of 
CaidenH,  and  ihe  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  raised  upon 
tiem  of  arches,  were  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  Babylonian  had,  too,  a  strong  sense  of  humor.  In  the 
engraved  gems  and  metal  work  of  the  •nnthem  empire, 
we  miiB  the  finish  and  minute  care  of  the  uatei^ki^gdom, 
bot  thty  are  replaced  by  a  spirit  of  groteaquenesi  and 
•erio-comedy.  In  pottery  and  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabric*  the  Babylonians  particularly  excelled ;  their  car- 
petii  and  variegated  dreBses  were  hignly  prised,  while  their 
toodatm  for  moaic  was  much  celebrated.  The  history  of 
the  latter  art,  however,  both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Assyria, 
hu  vet  to  be  traced. 

Theecienceof  AjByria,like  most  things  else,  was  derived 
bom  Aocsd.  A  lane  number  of  its  technical  terms  were 
borrowed  from  the  Turanian,  and  continued  Co  the  last  an 
enduring  monument  of  the  debt  owed  by  the  Semite  to  his 
ptrdeoeaeor.  .At  the  same  time,  be  did  nal  remain  a  mere 
tmitalor;  Kcience  received  a  development  in  his  hands 
which  might  have  been  looked  for  in  vain  from  a  Turanian 
raoe.  Ttrxt  and  foremost  cornea  the  astronomy,  for  which 
Babylonia  waa  so  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  Its  begin- 
ning goee  back  to  the  time  when  the  Accadai  had  not  yet 
deaoended  from  their  mountain  fiutnesses.  The  lenith  was 
fixed  above  Elam,  and  not  above  B^ylonia,  and  "  the 
moDDtain  of  the  Sast,"  the  primitive  home  of  the  race,  was 
•upposed  to  support  the  finnamenU  The  ahrin«a  on  the 
lopmoat  tetracee  of  the  temples  were  tiaed  also  is  obser- 
Tatortea.  Ur  had  its  royal  observatory,  and  so  probably 
bad  the  other  cities  of  Chaldea ;  in  Assyria  they  existed  at 
Amor,  Nineveh,  and  Arl>ela,  and  the  oatronometa-royal 
hvl  U  aeod  in  their  reports  to  the  kins  1<rice  a  month. 
At  an  MuIt  date  theatan  were  numbered  and  named;  but 
the  moat  unportaut  aatrononiical  work  of  the  Accadians 
wiB  the  Ibrinatioa  of  a  calendar.  This  came  after  the  divis' 
iOD  of  (he  hesrena  into  degrees,  since  the  twelve  months 
(of  30  days  each)  were  named  after  the  lodiacal  signs,  and 
wDold  aeem  to  bdoiig  to  about  2200  B.o.  Somewhat 
flbmigely,  the  Accadian  calendar  appears  to  have  pasaed  Io 
Ibe  AKyrians  (and  throngh  thesi  to  tha  Jews}  through  the 


medium  of  the  A  ramieans.  The  year  being  rougftly  made 
to  consist  of  360  days,  intercalary  mouths  had  to  be  added, 
one  of  them  being  regularly  inserted  every  six  years,  and 
two  others  being  counted  in  by  the  priests  when  necessary. 
The  son  of  80  jeara,  Ibe  nsr  of  600,  and  the  mtr  of  3600, 
were  merely  cycles  dependent  upon  the  general  mathe- 
matical system  of  the  Babylonians,  which  made  60  tlie 
unit,  and  then  multij>tied  it  by  the  fiiclors  of  itself.  The 
week  of  7  daj^s  was  in  use  from  an  early  period ;  indeed, 
the  names  which  we  still  give  to  the  days  can  be  traced  to 
ancient  Babylonia ;  and  the  seventh  day  was  one  of  nlum 
or  "resL"  The  night  was  divided  into  three  watches;  but 
this  was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  more  accurate  di- 
vision of  the  day  into  12  eaiJia  (of  2  houni  each],  corre- 
sponding to  the  divisions  of  the  equator,  each  eatbu  being 
further  subdivided  into  60  minutes,  and  these  iwain  into  60 
seconds.  The  sections  of  the  equator  contained  30  d^rea 
eacli — a  degree  being  60  aosses  or  minutes;  but  since  an 
astrolabe,  now  in  the  Museum,  divides  each  of  the  12 
sections  in  the  outer  circle  into  20  dt^rees,  and  those  in 
the  inner  circle  into  10  degrees,  it  ia  plain  that  a  diSerent 
system  -was  adopted  for  astrological  purposea.  Eclinsea 
were  carefully  recorded  from  a  yerj  remote  epoch,  and  since 
someof  these  are  said  to  have  happened  " according  to  cal- 
culation," andolhera  "contrary  Io  calculation,"  their  recur- 
rence after  a  cycle  of  eighteen  years  must  have  been  roughly 
determined.  One  of  the  Assyrian  reports  states  that  a 
watch  was  kept  for  an  edipee  of  the  sun  on  the  three  last 
days  of  the  month,  but  tl^  contrary  to  eipeclatioD,  the 
eclipse  did  not  take  place,  and  we  posses  notices  of  eclipqea 
which  have  been  verified  by  modem  astronomem,  thot^h 
antecedent  Io  the  eta  of  Nabonasaar,  with  whom,  so  fkr  aa 
Ptolemy  knew,  the  first  record  of  them  began.  Tiie  chief  ' 
work  on  astronomy  was  one  compiled  for  the  library  of 
Sargon  of  Agane  in  seventy  tablets  or  books,  which  went 
through  many  editions,  one  of  the  latest  being  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  called  "  the  illumination  of  Bel," 
and  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Berosus.  The  catalogue 
of  its  contents  includes  observations  on  comets,  on  the  pole- 
star  the  conjunction  of  the  auu  and  moon,  and  the  moUons 
of  Venus  and  Man.  The  main  purpose,  however,  of  all 
these  Babylonian  astronomical  observations  was  an  istro- 
k^cal  one ;  to  cast  a  horoscope,  or  predict  the  weather, 
was  the  chief  business  of  the  Ciialdean  astronomer.  In- 
deed, the  patient  minuteness  of  the  meleorolwical  observa- 
tioiis  is  most  curious,  and  it  was  believed  uiat  the  same 
weather  recurred  after  a  definite  number  of  yeara.  In  the 
later  Assyrian  period  the  study  became  more  scientific,  luid 
the  observatory  reports  have  something  of  the  precision  of 
modem  times.  But  from  a  much  earlier  era  we  obtain 
interesting  tables  of  lunar  longituiles  and  numerical  equiv- 
alents of  the  daily  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon.  As 
is  implied  by  the  attrition  given  to  astronomy,  mathematics 
was  fairly  advanced.  The  unit  was  60,  a  very  convenient 
number,  especially  when  used  aa  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction.  A  tablet  found  at  Senkereh  gives  a  table  of 
squares  and  cnbea,  ourreclly  calculated,  from  1  to  60;  and 
a  people  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sun-dial,  the  clep- 
sydra, the  lever,  and  the  pulley,  must  have  had  no  mean 
knowledge  of  mechanics.  The  lens,  loo,  discovered  at 
Nineveh,  explains  the  minuteness  of  the  cuneiform  wriliog 
on  BO  many  of  the  tablets,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of 
artificial  aids  to  the  observation  of^he  heavens. 

Assyria  powesed  but  little  native  literature.  It  was 
essentially  a  land  of  soldiers,  and  the  more  peaceful  pui^ 
suits  had  their  home  in  Babylonia,  where  the  univeisiUca 
of  Erech  and  Boraippa  were  renowned  down  to  classical 
times.  It  was  not  until  (he  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  rival  mbylon  in  learning ;  then 
for  the  Grat  time  original  compositions  came  from  the  pens 
of  Assyrian  scholara,  and  works  were  even  written  in  the 
dead  language  of  Accad.  Syllabaries,  together  with  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  and  readin^books  of  Anyrian  and 
Accadian,  were  drawn  up,  besides  lists  of  Semitic  syno- 
In  these  grammais  and  vocabularies  lay  the  germ 
nparative  ^ilology,  and  they  are  otherwise  valuable 
as  aSbrding  ua  the  earliest  native  analysis  of  Semitic  speech. 
But  before  this  closing  period  of  the  empire,  the  Assyrians 
had  been  chiefly  content  to  translate  the  ancient  Accadian 
lileratur^  or  re-edit  the  contents  of  Babylonian  libraries ; 
and  the  cramping  influence  of  a  dead  language,  in  which 
all  the  precedenb  of  taw  and  the  first  prindples  of  scienot 
'    '    ■  .....       •     ■'  tlf  felt    Every 
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mtt  dtj  of  Chaldea  had  at  Iraat  one  libmrr,  wtd  it  tna  in 
Unitation  of  this  tiiat  the  royal  libraiisE  at  Golah,  Nineveh, 
Assnr,  and  elaevbere,  were  founded.  The  \».tgec  port  of 
the  litetatura  was  in  daj,  stamped  In  minute  chacacten 
upon  baked  bricka,  taia-iiim  eoeiiia  ai  Pliny  calla  them; 
but  papyrus  was  ako.  used,  though  none  of  thi«  fmfple 
malerisl  bu  been  preeerred  to  our  day.  In  lacL  the  use 
of  papyrus  seems  to  h&ve  preceded  that  of  clay,  which  ws« 
not  employed  until  after  the  settlement  of  tbe  Accadiiuas 
in  the  plainii.  Tbe  clay  tablets  or  books  were  arran^  in 
order ;  and  we  learn  from  the  catalt^e  of  Sargon's  library 
at  ARsne  (about  2000  B.c.}  that  eiuch  was  numbered,  so 
that  Uie  student  had  only  to  wnte  down  the  number  of  the 
tablet  be  wanted  and  the  librarian  tliereupon  handed  it  to 
him.  The  subjecta  of  Accadian  literary  oompoaition  were 
mnltifarious.  Among  the  most  interesting,  ore  the  hymns 
'  (o  tbe  gods,  some  of  which  strikingly  resemble  the  Hebrew 
psalms  in  snbstance  aa  well  as  in  form.  Indeed,  the 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  and  Assjrian  poetry  seems  to  hare 
been  borrowed  from  the  Acoulituu.  But  the  similarity  of 
expresdon  and  feeling  is  no  less  remarkable.  Thus  we  read 
in  one — (1.)  "May  goA,  my  creator:  lake  mine  hands.  (2.) 
Guide  thou  the  breath  of  my  mouth:  guide  thou  mine 
bands;  (3.)  O  lord  of  lightr  and  in  another— (1.)  "In 
heaven  who  is  high?  Thou  alone,  thou  ait  high.  (2.)  In 
earth  who  is  higbT  Thou  alone,  thou  art  bigh.  (3.)  As 
for  thee,  thy  word  in  heaven  is  declared:  the  gods  bow 
their  faces  to  the  ground.  (4.)  As  for  thee,  thy  word  in 
earth  is  declared :  the  spirits  of  earth  kiss  the  ground ;"  or 
In  a  third — (1.)  "0  Lord,  my  transgressions  are  many: 

Cat  are  my  sins.  (2.)  The  Lord  in  the  anger  of  Ilia  heart: 
ooofoonded  me.  (3.)  Qod  in  the  strength  of  his  heart : 
,  set  himself  against  me."  A  collection  was  aAerwards  made 
of  these  hymns,  which  was  used  for  ritualistic  porposes, 
and  r^arded  as  an  inspired  volume,  and  has  been  aptly 
compared  by  M.  Leuormant  with  the  Rig-Veda  of  the 
Hindus.  Or  an  older  dat«  is  the  ooUeclion  of  magic  for- 
muln  and  charms,  chiefly  intended  to  counteract  the  eflecta 
of  sorcerj  and  demoniac  possession,  which  go  back  to  the 
Shamanislic  period  of  Accadian  religion.  Later  than  the 
hymns,  but  still  pnor  to  the  second  millennium  B.C.  and 
the  formadon  of  the  calendar,  are  tbe  mythological  poems 
which  grew  out  of  the  development  of  a  solar  wonhip  and 
tbe  peisooification  of  tbe  attributes  of  the  (fods.  Two  of 
these  poems  we  poasesa  intact, — on  the  Deluge  and  tbe 
descent  of  latar  into  Hades,— and  part  of  a  third  which 
dcscribea  the  war  of  the  seven  evil  spirits  sgaJnst  (he 
moon.  The  first  two  form  the  sixth  and  eleventh  books 
of  a  ve^  remarkable  epic  which  centred  round  the  adven- 
tures of  a  solar  hero,  older  and  originally  independent  lays 
being  woven  into  it  us  episodes.  The  epic  was  divided 
into  twelve  books,  each  book  dealing  with  a  legend  appro- 
priate to  the  name  of  the  corresponding  lodiacal  sign. 
This  sstronomical  basis  of  the  national  epic  shows  how 
thoroi^hly  the  study  had  penetrated  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  thecleameee  with  which  we  can  trace  the  growth 
and  formation  of  the  whole  work  throws  great  light  on  the 
history  of  epic  literature  generally,  and  adds  one  more  con- 
firmation to  the  theory  of  Wolf.  The  Assyrians  also  had 
their  epic,  in  imitation  of  the  Accadiang,  and  M.  Lenor- 
mant  has  pointed  out  that  the  Semiramis  and  Nannarus  of 
the  Greeks  and  (be  other  persona™  of  Cteaias  were  really 
figures  of  this  mythical  epopee.  The  historical  and  chro- 
nological works  that  have  oeen  preserved  are  of  purely 
Assyrian  origin,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  when  the  libraries  of  Accad  come  to  be  excavated 
similar  compoutioiis  will  he  found  in  them.  The  legal 
literature  of  the  Accadians  was  certainly  very  extensive, 
and  a  collection  of  fables,  one  a  dialogue  between  the  oz 
and  the  horse,  and  another  between  (he  eagle  and  the  sua, 
has  been  met  with. 

LangaaM,  Lou,  and  IVodc — Aa  above  stated,  (he  lan- 
guage of  Uie  primitive  Bumirian  and  Accadian  population 
of  ABSTria  and  BaWlonia  belonged  to  the  Turanian  or 
Ural-JUtaichmilyofspeacfa.  The  Semitic  tribea,  who  firat 
poeseeaed  themselvw  of  the  (etrapolia  of  Sumir  or  Shinsr. 
and  then  gradnally  spread  over  the  whole  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  borrowed  many  words  from  their  more  civilized 
predeceaora,  and  lent  them  a  few  othera  in  return.  The 
so-called  Assyrian  language  is  subdivided  into  the  two 
dialects  of  Anyria  and  Babylonia,  the  latter  dialect  being 
chantcteriud  by  a  preference  for  the  softer  sounds,  and  a 


fuller  UM  of  the  vowels.  Literature  and  tl 
a  dead  language  stereotyped  it  to  such  an  extent  that  U 
underwent  oompanttively  little  change  during  the  IfiOO 
yetuB  during  which  we  can  watch  its  career;  at  least  thif 
is  the  esse  with  the  literary  dialect  The  closest  «<Bnitij^ 
are  with  Hebrew  and  Pbcenician ;  it  shares  their  peenliari- 
des  in  phonology,  grammar,  and  vocabulary;  and  boiim 
obscure  points  in  Hebrew  etymology  have  already  been 
cleared  up  by  its  help.  Next  to  Hebrew,  it  ahowa  perhaps 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  Arabic;  differing  most  widely, 
nn  the  other  hand,  from  Aramaic  Aramaic,  however, 
from  becoiiiing  the  lingtia  fraaea  of  trade  and  dlploman', 
after  the  Ml  of  Tyre  and  Bidon,  ended  (like  Arabic  in 
later  times)  in  superseding  its  sister  idioms ;  bat  in  Baby- 
lonia this  did  not  happen  until  after  the  Persian  conquest 
A  lar^  Qumber  of  the  legal  precedents  of  an  Assyrian 

C'ige,  like  the  titles  upon  which  he  had  to  decide,  went 
k  (o  the  Accadian  epoch.  A  table  of  early  Accadian 
laws  shows  us  (hat  the  mother  occupied  the  same  prom- 
inent place  as  among  modem  Turanian  tribes.  The  son  is 
punished  witli  a  fine  for  denying  his  &ther,  bnt  with  ban- 
jshment  for  denying  his  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  (he 
husband  can  divorce  the  wife  upon  payment  of  a  pecnniary 
compensation,  while  tbe  wife  who  repudiatea  her  husband 
is  oQodemned  to  be  drowned,  The  life  and  person  of  the 
slave  are  already  under  the  protection  of  uie  state,  the 
master  who  misuses  him  being  subject  to  a  Gne,  while  die 
slave  could  purchase  lib  freedom.  The  rights  of  proiwr^, 
however,  were  strictly  guarded  by  the  law ;  the  maxunnin 
of  interest  seems  also  to  have  been  defined ;  aad  hoosH, 
land,  or  slaves  could  be  taken  as  security  for  a  debt.  Hie 
carefulness  with  which  deeds  were  signed  and  attested,  and 
adjiidicated  cues  reported,  the  deeds  and  cases  being  aftow 
wards  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  clay  on  which  the  names 
and  main  points  were  inscribed,  testifies  to  a  wide-s^«ad 
study  of  law.  Witnesses  and  contracting  parties  generatlj 
affixed  their  seals ;  hut  where  they  were  too  poor  to  posacM 
any,  a  nail-mark  was  considered  sufficient.  In  the  Aea> 
dian  period  a  father  could  assign  properw  to  his  son  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  though  he  could  not  put  him  in  posse»on; 
and  in  later  times  a  limited  power  of  willing  was  in  exist- 
ence. The  private  will  of  Benoacherib,  in  which  he  be- 
queaths certain  treasures  to  his  favorite  son  Easar-haddoo, 
IS  one  of  the  most  ctirions  documents  of  antiquity^  dniike 
other  peraons,  tbe  monarch  does  not  require  aiiy  witnesses. 
Great  activity  of  trade  is  evidenced  by  this  developmetit 
of  law.  But  here  again  we  must  note  a  distinction  due  to 
situation  between  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoma. 
Of  the  Chaldeans,  it  is  emphatically  said  that "  their  ctj 
was  in  their  ships,"  and  we  have  many  indications  of  ear^ 
commerce  with  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  (latfa 
of  Assyria,  on  the  other  band,  was  wholly  overland ;  and 
its  first  fleet  was  the  one  built  by  Phrenician  captives  for 
Sennacherib,  when  pursuing  the  fugitive  Chaldeans  through 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Like  the  Jews,  however,  the  Assyrians 
showed  an  apdtode  for  trade  from  the  very  firsL  The 
earliest  Semitic  settlements  in  Babylonia  seem  to  have 
been  mainlj  for  commennal  purposes,  and  their  career 
there  may  be  compared  with  tlml  of  the  English  in  India. 
In  the  12th  century  B.C.  the  trading  spirit  had  so  tfanr- 
ougbly  pervaded  them  that  not  only  were  objects  of  ntili^ 
and  art  a  marketable  commodity,  but  we  find  Tigjalhr- 
Fileser  I.  bringing  trees  from  the  countries  he  liad  overrnn, 
and  acclimatizing  them  in  Aaeyria,  The  fullest  devel<^ 
ment  of  business  and  commerce,  however,  does  not  show 
itself  until  the  8lh  and  Tth  centuries  B.C.,  when  Ninerek 
was  a  busy  centre  of  trade.  Sidon  and  Tyre  had  been 
ruined  by  the  Assyrian  kings — indeed,  it  is  very  poniUe 
that  the  obstinate  wars  with  the  Phsnician  cities  had  thdi 
origin  in  commercial  jealousy,  and  trade  bad  accordingly 
transferred  itself  to  Carehemish,  which  was  convenientlv 
situated  on  the  Euphrates.  The  maneh  of  Carcbemitt 
became  the  standard  of  weight,  and  Aramaic  tbe  common 
language  of  trade.  The  interest  upon  money  was  usually 
at  4  per  cent. ;  but  sometimes,  more  especially  when  ol^ecta 
iron  were  borrowed,  at  3  per  cenL  Payment  mi^it 
still  be  made  in  kind ;  hut  more  ordinarilv  in  bars  of  Ute 
three  chief  metals,  which  were  weighed,  though  mention 
of  coined  money  also  occurs.  Houses  could  be  let  on  Icms^ 
and  the  deeds  which  conveyed  them  give  a  carefti)  invent- 
ory  of  tbe  property  and  its  appurtenances.  Cranmovaal 
relations  extended  from  India  en  Iha  cum  ude,  vh«m 
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aue  irorj  uid  the  teak  'fauad  at  Hiwheir,  which  Bmok- 
dierib  probablj  msBiB  b7  **  wtxid  of  SinOK,"  to  (he  tia 
Uiodi  of  CoiDwall  on  the  other. 

Aattnsa  muf  J^r(iUa«.— llie  eutlMt  ralinon  of  Aood 
WM  a  Bhunanicm  reKoibling  that  of  the  Sibenaa  or  Sa- 
mojti  tribea  of  to-day.  Everf  object  had  Iti  spirit,  good 
et  bail ;  and  the  power  of  oontroUmg  these  apirils  was  in 
the  h«>di  of  prfetU  and  mceran.  The  world  swarmed 
with  them,  eipeoiBUT  with  the  demoits,  and  there  was 
Kanely  ao  aetioa  wluah  did  not  risk  demoniac  possemifHi. 
Dnctam  wen  nsarded  as  CMwed  in  thu  waj.  and  the 
ctcmbs,  balls,  aita  other  oompoaite  creatnrea  which  fcuarded 
th«  entrance  to  a  hoase,  were  believed  to  protect  it  frotu 
Mitchiet  In  OMuae  of  time  certain  spirits  (or  rather 
deified  powers  trf  nature)  were  elentea  abore  the  rest 
inu  the ponlion  irf  Kods;  and  at  the  head  of  all  stood  the 
Triad  of  Ka  or  Anne,  "  the  ikj,"  Ea,  "  the  earth,"  and 
Uaig^  "the  loid  of  the  ooderworld."  The  old  Bhaman- 
im  gndnally  became  transformed  into  a  religion  with  a 
host  of  sabordlnata  semi-divine  beings;  bnt  ao  strong  a 
bold  had  it  upon  the  mind,  that  the  new  gods  were  still 
additMed  hf  their  ipirita.  The  religioa  now  entered  upon 
a  new  phaee;  the  *ariota  mItheU  applied  to  the  same 
deit;  were  crTsIalliaed  into  Ireeh  dirinitjes,  and  the  son- 
god  onder  a  multitude  of  fonua  became  the  central  ol^ect 
ef  worship.  This  ineTitably  led  to  a  lUTtholo^,  the  nu- 
■atKB  peraoaified  attribuin  passing  into  demi-goda  and 
haoes.  A  large  part  of  the  Acc^an  mjthoki^  was 
solar,  and  the  transpareniT'  of  its  proper  names,  which,  as 
in  other  a^lntinative  IuigTi^[«8,  never  disguise  iheir  prim- 
idTa  meaning,  makea  it  Talnable  in  verifying  the  so-called 
"solar  theory  "  of  oompantiTe  mjUu^ogy.  At  this  stage 
•f  dsTelopment,  however,  an  important  iSange  passed  over 
Om  old  &ith.  The  Semitic  settlen  in  Sumir  bad  adopted 
Ibe  Aoeadian  pantheon  and  belief,  and  after  a  conflict  be- 
tweai  the  discordant  religious  cooeepltoDs  of  the  two  raoes, 
a  mat aaoerdolal  "reform"  took  place  analosous  to  (hat 
of  Biahmanism,  and  the  offioal  relinoa  fusM  them  into 
one  whoI&  3%e  magicians  were  bken  into  the  prieetlv 
body,  and  the  hiei«rehT  of  divine  beings  was  detenninea, 
Tbe  old  Mad  of  Na,  Ea,  and  Mulge  became  the  trinity  of 
Ana,  Ea.  and  Bel  the  Demiunre,  all  children  of  Zicu  or 
Ztcsra,  ''the  sky  "  (the  Sige  of  NiooUns  Danusoenns) ;  Ea, 
"  the  md  of  life  mm  knowledge,"  "  the  lord  of  the  abyss," 
"  the  king  of  rivaiB  and  the  guden,"  the  husband  of  Bahn 
'''  toha  of  Oen.  i.  2),  whose  nnrit  pervades  the  noiverse, 
made  the  &ther  of  Bel-Uwodsch,  the  tnlelary  divln- 
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n  Babylon.    In  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  sex- 
osioting  Semitic  ii''  ■    i  ■.  ,.,,■., 

female  principle,  a 
psnottiBed  dty  of  . 


adple,  and      _    .  ^   . 

'.y  of  Annr,  with  his  wife  Scmit,  in  AasTna, 
t  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  Below  tbeae 
fimr  SQpreine  divinities  came  a  second  trinity  of  the  Moon- 
nd.  Sun-god,  and  Air-god,  and  the  seven  tiwether  formed 
tbe  seven  magnificent  deities."  After  these  were  ar- 
ni^ed  "  the  fifty  Kreat  ffods,"  and  then  the  300  spirits  of 
heavoi,  and  the  600  spirits  of  earth,  among  whom  was 
band  a  plaoe  for  tbd  primeval  divinities  of  Accad  as  well 
■s  fi>r  the  many  local  deities  of  Chalde*.  The  moat  dreaded 
of  "the  spirits  of  earth"  were  "the  seven  spirile"  who 
wen  bom  "without  bther  and  mother"  in  the  encircling 
ihjm  ot  ocean,  and  carried  plague  and  evil  over  the  earth.. 
An  old  myth  told  of  their  war  against  the  mooiL  which 
wm  deputed  to  watch  over  the  intereats  of  mankind. 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  the  Babylonian  official 
Kligion,  an  astro-lheoloer  wsa  created  by  the  introduction 
of  siirODOmy  into  the  rSi^ous  sphere.  The  "spirits  "  of 
tbe  various  staia  were  identified  with  the  gods  of  the  new 
oeed,  Uerodacb,  for  instance,  properly  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  snn-god,  being  identified  with  the  planet  Jupiter, 
■nd  the  five  planetary  deitiee  were  added  to  the  seven 
nsKnificent  gms,  making  up  altogether  "  (he  twelve  cbiels 
of  uie  gods.  The  elalwtation  of  this  astro- theology  was 
also  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  cosmogony.  The 
details  of  the  latter  are  to  be  fbond  in  the  fragments  of 
~        B  and  Nicolaus  Damascenns,  whose  statements  are 

led  by  the  inacriptiooa,  and  they  show  a  remarkable 

jmblanee  to  the  cosmogonies  of  O^aiesis  and  Phtenicia. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  Phrenicians  and  Hebrews 
profess  to  have  migrated  from  Chaldea. 

Tbe  tesoublanee  is  still  more  striking  when  we  examine 
the  BabylfKiian  mythology.  The  sacred  tree  of  Babylonia, 
with  its  guardian  "cherabs" — a  word,  by  the  way,  which 


seems  of  Aoeadian  origin — as  well  ss  the  Baminc  swotd  or 
thunderbolt  of  fifty  points  and  seven  beads,  recul  Kbllc*l 
analogies,  while  the  Noachian  deluge  diflers  but  slightly 
from  the  Chaldean  one.  Indeed,  tbe  Jehovistic  verdon  of 
the  flood  story  in  Genesis  agrees  not  only  in  details,  bnt 
even  in  phraseology  with  that  which  forms  the  eleventh 
Uy  of  the  great  Babylonian  epic.  The  hero  of  the  latter  is 
Tam-ii  or  Tammuz,  "the  sun  of  lif^"  the  son  of  Ubara- 
tutu,  "the  glow  of  sunset,"  and  denotea  the  revivifying 
luminary  of  day,  who  sails  upon  his  "ark"  behind  tbe 
clouds  of  winter  to  reappear  when  the  runy  sesson  is  PssL 
He  is  called  Sisuthms  by  Berastts,  that  is,  Soaru  the 
founder,"  a  synoaym  of  Na  "  the  sky."  The  mountuu  on 
which  his  a^  rested  was  placed,  as  already  noticed,  in 
Nistr,  south-weat  of  Lake  Urumiyeb.  Its  peak,  whereon 
(be  first  altar  was  built  after  the  deluge,  was  the  legendary 
model  after  whidi  the  timraU  or  toxrers  of  the  Babylonian 
temples  were  erected.  Besides  the  aocotmt  of  the  Sood, 
&agmuitB  have  been  met  with  of  stories  resembling  those 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  of  the  creation,  of  the 
fkll,  and  of  the  sacriflce  of  Isaac, — the  latter,  by  tne  way, 
forming  probablj  the  first  lay  of  the  great  wic.  The  sixth 
lay  we  possssB  m  fuIL  It  describes  the  aesoMit  of  latar 
into  Hades  in  pnisnit  of  her  dead  husband  Dfl-^,  "  the 
ofipring,"  the  Babylonian  Adonis.  Dd-ti  la  bnt  another 
form  of  Tam-n,  and  denotes  the  son  when  obscured  by 
ni^t  and  winter.  At  each  of  the  seven  gales  of  Hades  the 
giMden  left  some  portion  of  her  apparel,  until  she  at  last 
reached  the  abode  of  the  dead,  dark  and  joyless,  where 
dost  alone  is  (he  (bod  of  the  unhappy  shadea.  In  the 
midst  rose  the  golden  throne  of  the  spirits  of  earth,  beneath 
which  wdled  "the  watets  of  life,"  and  here,  too,  was  the 
Best  of  Bahu.  Bahn,  ss  qneen  of  the  underworld,  sniote 
Istar  with  many  diseases,  and  confined  her  in  Hades  until 
her  brother  the  Bun-god  complained  to  tbe  Moon-god  and 
Ea,  who  sent  a  sphinx  to  pour  the  waters  of  life  upon  the 
imprisoned  godJen  and  restore  her  to  tbe  light  of  day. 
This  myth  ^ves  a  good  Idea  of  the  Chaldean  coooeptioa 
of  the  next  world.  Certua  favored  individuals,  however, 
might  look  forward  to  a  happier  state  of  existttice.  A 
ps^n  which  iovokes  blessing  upon  the  king  wishes  him 
everlasting  life  in  "  the  land  of  the  silver  sky,"  where  tbe 
sods  feast  and  know  no  evil.  It  will  be  observed  that  tbe 
6*b;rlonian  Hades  (tike  the  Hebrew  Sheoi]  ig  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  Homeric  one ;  and  the  possioility  of  bar- 
rowing  on  the  part  of  tbe  Qre^  is  sunealed  bj  tbe  bet, 
that  the  seven-headed  serpent  of  Hindu  legend  is  of  fortign 
origin,  beinD  taken  from  the  seven-headed  serpent  of  the 
^         "  "vhifih  liuhm  (Ha  VAveA  nt  tJiA  Hflft.'*  whi 


Acradians,     whitdi  lashes  the  w 


is  of  the  sea,"  while  the 


■rr  of  Andromeda  came  tbrougn  ftimnlcian  oanda  trom 
Chaldean  myth  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  tbe 
lays  of  the  great  epic.  So,  too,  the  Oceanos  of  Homer  finds 
its  prototype  in  the  aidrcling  abysmal  waters  of  Aocadisn 
geography,  and  tbe  A<a)>aiitt  and  imlAros  ot  Hsidsism  were 
introduced  by  the  Haglan  (or  Turanian)  population  found 
in  Media  b;  the  Aryan  invaders. 

But  the  old  Shamaniftio  ideas  survived  ^so  in  Asyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  so  were-  handed  on  to  the  Jews.  An 
elaborate  system  of  ai^ury  flourished  down  to  the  last  days 
of  the  empire,  and  omens  wei«  drawn  from,  every  event 
that  could  possibly  happen.  Magic  formohe  lor  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  demons  were  extensively  used,  and  tbe 
bronze  bowls  found  by  Mr.  Layard,  ss  well  ss  the  part 
played  fay  channs  and  demons  in  the  Talmud,  show  how 
Hirongly  the  belief  hsd  seized  upon  the  Jewish  mind. 
Through  tbe  Jews  and  the  various  Gnostic  systems  of  early 
Christianity,  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Accad  found  their 
way  into  the  meainval  church,  and  the  features  of  the 
medi»val  devil  may  be  traced  in  an  Assyrian  bas-relief, 
where  a  demon  with  boms,  claws,  tail,  and  wings,  is  being 


to  bind  (he  cbann,  twice  knotted  with  m 
knots,  round  the  limbs  of  the  lick  man,  and  this,  with  the 
farther  application  of  holy  water,  would,  it  was  believed, 
infallibly  produce  a  cure,  while  tbe  same  result  might  be 
brought  about  by  fixing  "a  sentaice  out  of  a  good  book 
on  the  suSerei's  head  as  he  lav  in  bed."  Similar  super- 
stitions may  yet  be  detected  in  tne  comers  of  our  own  land. 
and  still  more  on  the  Continent,  where  tbe  break  with  the 


ntelligeiKie,  and  the  li^t  thrown  upon  thsir  ori^  a 
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BACCARAT— BACH. 


i  of  DionjBOB,  the  god  of 


Mrlj  fortaB«s  by  tile  rereUtioiw  of  coneifbrm  dUcoTeiy 
hM  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  science  of  religion. 

For  Bkbyloii  nnd  Bkbjloulk  ■«  Rioh'i  Babytem  and  Faritf- 
vlx;  and  two  mrmoira  oa  Babjloa;  LmTkrd'i  Niantk 
Babylon;  Loftui'i  Chaldita  and  ^wiana ,-  Rawlinian'l 
Qmt  ManarcMttj  Oppert'l  ExptdilivK  Seitiuiftqut  <n  Mfiopa- 
(a«t>,  and  FiuUi  de  Sargm;  H«Diat'i  AnnaUi  da  Roil 
d-Amrit;  LcoDniiuC'l  Prtmitni  OCvilitalioai,  and  La  Magit 
tin  If  Chald/m;  Bohrader'i  Kiilintehri/len  und  da,  Alu 
Ttttamenlj  Beeordi  of  tin  Pott;  and  ths  Tranmetiota  of  (ke 
Sontty  of  Bibtioal  Arekmologg. 

BACCABAT,  a  loum  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
MeurLhe  and  arrondusemeiit  of  Lun^Tille.  It  has  a  large 
export  tiade  of  dmber,  planks,  wheeJirright'B  work,  and 
charcoal,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  ^odncts  of  iu  glaaaworkg, 
which  were  established  in  1766.     Population,  4703. 

BACX;HiaLIONB,.a  nver  of  north-eastern  Italy,  which, 
risiog  in  the  mountains  eastward  of  Trent,  passes  by 
Vicenza  and  Padua,  and,  after  a  course  of  90  milv,  falU 
into  the  loguae  of  Venice,  eouth  of  Chioggia.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  large  boals  as  Alt  as  Vicensa,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Adige  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  river  b  prob- 
ably the  ancient  TogitoTuu  ' 

BACCHUS,  the  Latin 
wine.    Bee  Diokybcs. 

BACCHYLIDES,  aanxvJJiK,  a  famous  Greek  lyric 
poet,  bom  at  lulis  in  Ceoa,  was  the  nephev  of  SimoDidea, 
and  flourished  about  470  yeaia  before  ChrisL  He  resided 
long  at  the  court  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse  with  Simonides 
ana  Pindar,  of  whom  be  is  said  to  have  been  the  rival. 
His  works  consisted  of  odea,  dithyrambs,  and  hymns. 
Two  epigrams  contained  in  the  Oreek  Ani/wlogy  ascribe 
to  him  peculiar  softness  and  sweetness  of  style.  The  few 
remains  of  his  writings  are  contained  in  the  collections  of 
Brunck,  Bergk,  Bland,  and  Hartung.  They  have  been 
published  separately  by  Neue,  Baechj^idit  Oei  Frag.,  Berl., 
1823. 

BACCIO  DELLA  POBTA,  called  Fba  Bartolommbo 
Dl  S.  Mabcd,  a  celebrated  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
waa  born  at  Savignano,  near  Florence,  in  1469,  and  died  in 
1517.  He  received  the  first  elements  of  hia  artistic  educa- 
tion from  Cosimo  Boeelli ;  and  after  leaving  him,  devoted 
himself  to  the  atudy  of  the  great  works  of  Leonsrdo  da 
Vind.  Of  his  early  productions,  which  are  diatinguished  for 
their  grace  and  beauty,  the  most  important  is  the  freaoa  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend, 
Mariotio  Allrertinelli.  Wliile  be  was  enpiged  upon  some 
pieces  for  tlie  convent  of  the  Dominican  friars,  he  mode  the 
acquBJnlance  of  Savonarola,  who  quickly  acquired  great 
influence  over  him,  and  Baccio  was  so  affected  by  his 
cruel  death,  that  he  soon  after  entered  the  convent,  and  for 
some  yeaiB  gave  up  hia  art.  He  had  not  long  resumed  it. 
In  obedience  to  his  superior,  when  the  celebrated  Bafiaelle 
came  to  Florence  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with  him. 
Bartolommeo  learned  from  the  youn^  artiat  the  rules  of 
perspecdve,  in  which  lie  waa  so  skilled,  while  Bafikelle 
owes  to  the  Jrots  the  improvement  in  his  coloring  and 
handliiu;  of  drapery,  which  was  noticeable  in  the  works 
he  prodaced  after  their  meeting.  Some  yearn  afterwards 
he  visited  Borne,  and  was  struck  with  admiration  and 
a  feeling  of  hia  own  inferiority  when  he  contemplated  the 
maslerpiecM  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Bafiaelle.  With  the 
latter,  however,  he  remained  on  the  moat  friendly  terms, 
and  when  he  departed  from  Rome,  left  in  Ids  hands  two 
uofiuiahed  pictures  which  BaSaelle  completed.  Barto- 
lommeo's  figures  had  generally  been  small  and  draped. 
These  qualities  were  allied  against  him  as  defects, 
and  to  pnjTe  that  his  style  was  not  the  resolt  of  want  of 
power,  be  painted  the  magnificent  figure  of  St.  Mark,  and 
the  undraped  figure  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  Utter  was  so 
well  dedgned,  so  naturally  and  beautifully  oolored^  and 
K  strongly  eipressive  of  Buffering  and  agony,  tliat  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  chapel  of  a  convenL  The  m^ority 
of  Bartolommeo's  oompoaitions  are  altar-pieces,  and  lew  of 
them  are  to  be  met  with  out  of  Tuscany.  Tber  are  remark- 
able for  skill  in  the  massing  of  light  and  shade,  richness 
■nd  delicacy  of  coloring,  and  for  the  admirable  style  in 
whidi  the  drapery  of  the  figures  is  handled,  Bartolommeo 
haviiig  been  Uie  first  to  introduce  and  use  the  lay-figure 
withiointa. 

BACH,  JoHAmt-SEBAsnAx,  was  bora  at  Eisenach  in 
Thnringia,  <m  March  21, 168C,  lh«  same  year  which  gave  I 


birth  to  his  great  contemporary  Handel.    His  &thwhdd 


odea  froD 


ry  H 
from  the  town  council,  beioghinh 
self  deecendea  from  a  musidan.  The  familv  of  the  Bacha, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  great  Italian  painlera,  may  b« 
cited  as  one  uf  the  most  striking  inslancea  of  beredilaty 
artistic  genius.  Through  four  consecutive  genetatioos 
they  followed  the  same  calling,  countii^  imocg  their 
number  no  less  than  fifty  musicians  of  more  or  Fees  re- 
markable gifte.  Even  of  the  Brat  ancestor  of  the  gunily 
known  to  us,  a  miller  and  baker,  who,  owing  to  reh|iaBi 
persecutions,  had  to  leave  Presaburg  in  Austria  for  the 
■  north  of  Qermany,   we   are  told  that  ii    ' 


have  mixed  sweetly  with  the  clattering  of  the  wheels  of 
his  mill.  The  accumulated  artistic  gifu  and  tradiiiomof 
his  fore&thera  were  at  last  brought  to  their  hi|;h(st  de- 
velopment by  the  genius  of  our  master,  who  afraii  tians- 
mitted  them  to  his  numerous  sons.  Johann-Bebsffiaa'i 
parents  died  before  be  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  and  ha 
was  left  to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  an  organist  si 
Ohrdruf,  from  whom  he  received  his  rudimenlarv  musical 
education.  According  to  a  tradition  the  elder  Bach  vn 
bir  DO  means  pleased  with  the  rapid  pn^^resa  of  his  mora 
gifted  brelher,  snd  even  refused  him  access  to  the  eonrcci 
of  knowledge  available  at  that  primitive  period;  he  wis 

Grticularly  anxious  to  withhold  from  him  a  certun  col- 
don  of  oompoaitions  for  the  pianoforte,  by  cunteinpotiry 
masters,  which,  however,  the  younger  Bach  contrived  to 
obtain  eurreplitiously,  and  which  ne  copied  at  ni^ht  in 
the  course  of  six  months.  By  practising  the  music  tht> 
become  his  own  on  the  pianoforte,  he  made  himself  roasler 
of  the  leehniqae  of  an  instrument,  the  capabilities  of  whidi 
he  waadeatined  to  enlarge  and  develop  by  the  works  of  his 
own  genius.  In  169S  his  brother  died,  and  Bad),  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  saw  himself  thrown  on  bis  own  resourcts 
for  hia  further  means  of  support.  He  went  to  LiiDebDis, 
where  bis  beautiful  soprano  voice  obtained  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  chorister  at  the  school  of  St.  Michael.  Id  thil 
manner  be  became  practically  acquainted  with  the  ptin- 
cipal  works  of  vocal  music,  continuing  at  the  same  time 
his  practice  on  the  organ  and  pianoforte.  A  spedal 
teacher  of  any  of  these  instruments,  or,  indeed,  of  tfa« 
theory  of  music,  Bach  seems  never  to  have  had,  u  lost 
not  to  our  knowledge,  and  his  style  shows  little  affinity 
I«  the  modes  of  expression  in  nse  before  him.  In  tamt 
measure,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  he  new-created  Ida 
own  style,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  modem  mnaic  in 
general,  a  proof  both  of  the  originality  of  his  power  uid 
of  the  aulodidacdc  kind  of  his  trumng.  Neverthele*, 
Bach  waa  anxious  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  contempo- 
rary maslera  of  his  art.  We  hear  of  frequent  tripe  lo  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Hamburg,  LQbeck,  and  Celle,  at  Ihil 
time  important  centres  of  artistic  life.  In  the  fiiM-men- 
tioned  city  Keiser  created  sensation  bv  the  unriTalled 
splendor  of  his  openttic  productions,  while  at  Lubeck  the 
celebrated  organist,  Buxtebude,  excited  the  enlhuaisslic 
admiration  of  the  joang  art-««pit*nL  In  Cdle,  on  th« 
other  hand,  a  celebrated  band,  composed  diiefly  of  Frcneb 
artists,  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  practiikl  study  of 
orchestral  music.  Such  were  the  elementa  of  his  self- 
education,  lo  which  moat  be  added  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Palestrina  and  other  masters  of  the  grand  old 
Italian  school,  of  most  of  whose  works  Bach  possessed 
copies  written  with  his  own  hand. 
Attlie  age  of  eighteen  Bach  retureed  toThurinpa,wha« 
is  executive  skill  on  the  organ  and  pianoforte  attiaded 
univetsal  attention,  and  even  obtained  him  various  moaical 
appointments,  of  which  we  mention  aa  the  most  ImporlaDt 
that  of  court  organist  lo  the  duke  of  Weimar.  One,  and 
lie  least  welcome,  of  his  official  dnlies  was  the  eom- 
position  of  sacred  music.  One  of  his  meet  beautiful  sacred 
cantatas,  leh  liaUe  vid  Bei^mtmim,  was  composed  during 
his  stay  at  Weimar.  An  amudngincident  of  hia  othe> 
quiet  and  eventless  career  also  bdongs  to  this  tim& 

ire  speaking  of  his  musical  combat  with  the  celebrated 

French  organist,  J.  Louis  Marehand,  who  had  ivadied 
Dresden  on  hb  travels,  and  lorded  it  over  hia  artistic  col- 
leagues at  the  Saxon  court  in  the  most  sublime  manner. 
The  injured  muaiciant,  in  their  endeavors  lo  hnmble  the 
pride  of  the  Frenchman,  at  last  hit  upon  the  idea  of  pro- 
posing a  competition  on  the  oritan  between  him  and  BaA, 
whose  fome  at  that  time  had  begun  to  apiead  far  beyond 


BACH— BA  CHE. 


I  summoned  to  Dnaden, 
and  the  da;  of  the  toiunament  fixed,  at  whicli  the  court 
■nd  k11  the  mnsical  celebnties  of  [he  town  were  to  be 
pnamt.  At  fimt  Msrchand  treated  his  70ung  and  cora- 
(Muatirely  unknown  rival  with  scorn,  but  on  hearing  him 
perform  at  a  preparator;  meetiag,  he  was  to  siruck  with 
Batdi's  power  that  ha  ignominioiut/  quitted  the  field,  and 
raniahed  Irom  I>r«sdeD  before  the  day  of  the  contest  ar- 
rived. Thin  triamph  led  to  Bnch't  appotntraent  as  mosi- 
al  conductor  I  KapcUmtuUr)  lo  the  dnke  of  Kothen,  which 
he  held  from  IT17--1723,  after  a  previous  star  at  Weimar 
for  nearly  Dice  yeare.  In  1723  be  removed  to  Leipsic, 
where  the  position  of  cantor  at  the  celebrated  "Thomas- 
acbole,"  combined  with  that  of  ornniat  at  ^e  two  princi- 
pal chDrches  of  Leipsic,  was  oSeredto  him.  It  was  here  that 
(he  peater  part  of  his  woriu  were  composed,  mostly  for 
the  unmediale  requirements  of  the  moment.  Beveral  of 
ibem  he  enmred  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
bvorite  son,  Friedemann.  The  further  course  of  his  life 
lan  smoothly,  only  occasionally  ruffled  by  his  altercations 
with  bit  employers,  the  town-councillora  of  Leipaic,  who,  it 
'        *d,  were  shocked  b^  the  "unclerical"  style  of  Bach'i 

_;•!«.,.    - — I  i.„  v..  : — I jgQ(  bearing  generally, 

bis  two  wivea  a  lainily 
In  1747  Bach  made 
_  im^  (o  Potadatu  by  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who,  himself  a  mnsical  amateur,  received  the  master 
with  distinguished  nuHcs  of  r^ard.  He  had  to  play  on 
the  oametoua  piaooforles  of  me  king,  and  also  to  try 
the  ofsana  of  the  churches  of  Pot^am.  Two  years 
alter  this  e '^--  -'-•-■  '- '-  '-  '    —'  "^  " --   '  -- 


»  with  tiie  fate  of  his  great  contemporary,  -Handel. 
B*ch  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  28th  Jnly,  1760,  His  loss 
was  deplored  as  tost  of  one  of  the  srealeet  oi^anisls  and 
pianoforte  playeis  of  his  time.  Patticularly  his  powers  of 
unproviaation  are  described  as  unrivalled  by  any  of  his 
GODlunporaries.  Of  his  compotitions  comparativelr  little 
wae  known.  His  MS,  works  were  at  his  death  divided 
amongst  his  sons,  and  many  of  them  have  been  lost  in  the 
oMiree  of  time;  only  about  oue-hatf  of  his  greater  works 
were  recovered,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century, 
the  verdict  of  his  neglectful  contemponries  was  reversea 
by  an  admiring  posterity. 

The  history  of  this  Bach  revival  is  doaely  connected 
the  name  oi  Mendelssohn,  who  was  amon.ast  the  first  to 
inncIaiiD  by  word  and  deed  the  powers  of  a  genius  almoet 


_. 1,  and  othera,  the  circle  of  Bach's  worahippers 

luH  incieascd  rapidly.  In  IS50,  a  ceututy  after  his  death, 
a  society  was  started  for  the  correct  publication  of  all  of 
Bach's  remaining  works,  to  wliicb  miuic  owca  the  rescue 
from  oblivion  of  some  of  its  Bllblim est  emanations.  Amongst 
Uioee  who  have  vastly  contributed  tu  establish  the  rapport 
between  our  master's  genius  and  modem  lovers  of  art,  we 
also  mention  Dr.  Robnt  Frani,  himself  one  of  Qermanyt 
nealcat  lyrical  compoeen,  who  has  edited  and  adapted  tc 
the  reaourcee  of  the  modem  orchestra  several  of  Bach's  most 
beantiAil  works.  Of  these  worlu,  comprising  almost  all 
the  different  forms  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  bsr- 
ling  the  opera,  we  can  enumerate  only  the  most  important 
ones^  referring  the  reader  for  further  informatiou  to  the 
biographical  and  critical  works  by  Bach's  son,  Philipp 
Emmanael,  by  Forket,  and  more  recently  by  Bitter  and 
Spina.  The  I  alt-mentioned  book  has  appeared  quite  lately, 
4&d  exceeds  its  predecessors  both  by  oomprehensivenees  of 
research  and  critical  appreciation.  Of  his  numerous  and 
Bcred  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  similar  choral  works,  we 
name  the  ao-called  Christmas  oratorio  (1734)_,  the  Passion 
luuuc  to  the  words  of  St.  John,  and  that  infinitely  grander 
Lu  the  goipel  of  Bt.  Matthew  (1734),  also  his  Man  in 
B  minor,  one  of  the  greatest  maslerpieoes  of  all  time& 
and  the  Magnificat  in  D.  Another  cantata  is  constructed 
OQ  Luther's  grand  chorale  Ein'  fnit  Burg.  The  moc 
ccje^aled  amongst  his  piwioforte  comjxjsilioos  is  th 
fo-called  WMetmrirte  Ciavur,  a  oollection  of  meludc 
and  fuguei  in  the  different  keys  of  the  scale.  For  th 
ordi  :ra  we  name  the  Qnmda  8icUe  tn  D,  and  for  hi 
bvorite  inetrument,  the  orsau,  the  so-called  Qfaomatie 
Fnjatia.  It  ramaius  to  add  a  few  words  about  Bach's 
pantiof)  in  (he  bisiory  of  musical  developmenL  By  Harx, 
a  well-known   critical   writer,   he    has    been   called     ' 


"Founder  and  Father  of  German  Music;"  and  it  cannot  ba 
denied  that  no  other  Oermitn  composer  before  him  had 
attained  a  specifically  national  type  of  musical  utterance 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  nations.  This  applies 
bo^  to  matter  and  manner.  Bach  has  frequently  founded 
his  grandest  conoeptJons   on   the    simplest  tune   of   old 


nation  from  the  lime  of  Luther  and  his  great  revival  of 
religious  feeling.  Sometimes  these  tunes  were  adapted  fur 
reli^ous   purposes  from   still   older    songs  of  a  secular 


rately,  North  German  nationality,  thoughtfm  yet  navas, 
eat  yet  tender,  has  also  reacted  on  the  form  of  Bach's 


were,  of  a  more  intense,  more  immediately  p 

kind.  In  his  sacred  cantatas,  the  alleniate  exclamations 
of  the  voices  sometimes  rise  (o  an  almost  paasionate  fervor 
of  devotion,  such  as  is  known  only  to  the  more  indirid- 
nalised  conception  of  human  relations  to  the  Deity  peculiar 
to  Protestant  worship — applying  that  term  in  a  purely 
emotional,  that  is,  eutiiely  unsectarian  sense.  It  is  thna 
that  Bach  has  vivified  the  rigid  forms  of  the  fngiie  with 
the  fire  of  individual  passion.  About  the  peculiarides  of 
his  style,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  we  can  speak  no 
further.  How  his  style  and  his  genius,  neglectea  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  ohecured  by  oUier  masters,  like  Haydn 
and  Moiart,  starting  from  a  different  basis  and  imbued 
with  a  difi[^«nt  spirit,  have  ultimately  been  destined  to 
exercise  a  potent  spell  on  modem  art,  we  have  indicated 
already.  (f.  h.) 

BACH,  Kuii.  Phiupp  Emi amcel,  second  son  of  the 
above,  was  bom  at  Weimar  on  the  14tli  March,  1714,  and 
died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  September,  1788.     He  was 

Eerhaps  the  moat  highly  gifted  musician  of  the  eleven 
rothen,  and  his  influence  on  the  development  of  certain 
musical  forms  gives  him  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  arL  He  studied  at  the  Tbomasscbule  and  after- 
wards at  ths'  university  of  LeipBi(L  devoting  himself,  like 
several  of  his  brothers,  to  Jarispmdeaoe.  In  I73S  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  chamber  musiciaa  to  Frederick  the  Great.  In 
1767  he  was  allowed,  after  considerable  ne^tiatioD,  to 
relinijnish  his  situatiot)  at  court  in  order  to  accept  the 
post  of  kapellmeister  at  Hamburg,  where  he  passed  the 
last  twenty-one  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  very  prolific 
composer,  his  most  ambitious  work  being  the  oratorio  of 
The  leraeliUt  in  Ihe  WUdefoeu.  The  m^ority  of  his 
compositions,  however,  were  naturally  written  for  his  in- 
strument, the  clavier.  His  VtrauiA  w>er  dU  vaJirt  Art  dm 
Klaeier  tu  tpidm  (Essay  on  the  (rue  method  of  harpsichord 
playing)  was  long  a  standanl  work,  and  Clementi  pro- 
fessed to  have  denved  from  Bach  his  distinctive  stvle  of 
pianoforte  playing.  Haydn  is  said  lo  have  acknowledged 
in  his  old  age  his  deep  obligation  to  the  works  of  PhiUnp 
Emmanuel  Bach.  From  them  he  certalal^r  learned  the 
form  of  the  sonata  and  symphony,  of  which  Bach  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  been  the  originator,  though  Ha^n 
enriched  it  and  gave  it  permanence.  This  fact  gives 
Bach's  name  a  distinction  lo  which  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
his  compositions  might  not  entitle  him,  it  being  now  gen- 
erally agreed  by  the  best  critics  that  he  was  a  somewhat 
feeble  imitator  of  his  father's  style. 

BACHE,  Alexandek  Dalij>s,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can physicist,  who  has  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  super- 
intendent of  the  ^real  American  Coast  Survey,  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  was  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia, IQth  July,  1806.  In  1821  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  and  graduated  there  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1825.  For  some  time  he  acted  as  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  academy,  holding  at  the  same  timo 
a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  engineers,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  engaged  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  erection  of  coast 
fortifications.  He  occupied  (he  post  of  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  univeisity  of  Pennsylvania  from  1827  to 
1836,  and  was  then  made  president  of  the  newly-instituted 
Girud  College.    In  this  capacity  he  undertook  a  journey 
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througli  Mme  of  t^e  pnndp.*!  ooantrica  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  ezamme  their  Bjitemi  of  edacUiMi,  and  on  his 
return  puUiahed  a,  verj  valuable  report.  In  1S43,  on 
the  diMh  of  ProfesBor  Hisler,  he  wm  appointed  b/ 
GoTemment  to  the  office  of  (uperinlendenC  of  the  coaat 
■urvey.  He  sucoeeded  in  impretuog  Congren  with  a 
■enae  of  the  great  value  of  thia  woi^,  and  b;  meana  of  the 
llbenl  aid  It  granted,  be  carried  out  a  sio^larlj'  oompre- 
heneiTe  plan  with  ^reat  ability  and  most  (atufactorj  reauila. 
By  a  dulful  diTiraon  of  labor,  and  b^  the  erection  of  tni- 
merout  obeerriD^  etMiona,  the  mappinc  ont  of  the  whole 
coast  proceeded  nmaltaneously  under  the  eye  of  the  gen- 
eral director.  Nor  were  the  ohaervationg  confined  to  mere 
deacription  of  the  coaat-line ;  the  several  itationa  were  welt 
supplied  with  inttrnmenta,  and  a  vast  mace  of  magnetic 
ana  meteorolt^cal  obeervationa  waa  collected,  such  as  must 
in&llibly  prove  of  infinite  service  in  the  future  progress  of 
phyaioal  eclence.  The  annual  reports  issued  by  the  super- 
intendent were  admirable  .  >        < 


savants.  Profenor  Bache  contributed  numerous  papers 
to  adeutiGc  journals  and  tranaactiona,  and  labored  earn- 
estly to  raise  the  position  of  phvsical  science  in  America. 
For  some  montha  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Newport,  ITth  February,  1867,  he  was  afflicted  with  soft- 
toing  of  the  biain,  caused,  perhaps,  by  intense  and  long- 
contmued  mental  exertion. 

BACHBLOK,  a  word  of  various  meaning,  and  of  ei- 
ceedlngly  obacure  origin.  In  modem  times  the  moat 
eomnion  aisnifications  of  it  are — (1),  an  unmarried  penon; 
(2),  one  who  has  taken  the  lowest  d^^ree  in  any  of  the 
ncultiee  at  a  univeiaity.  At  various  times,  however,  it 
has  signified  either  a  young  man  in  general,  from  which 
the  fiist  of  the  modem  meanings  waa  easily  developed ;  or 
a  knight  who  was  unable  to  lead  a  body  of  retainers  into 
the  field,  i,e,,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  was  not  able 
teeer  bmmiire;  or,  finally,  an  ecclesiastic  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  his  oourse  of  training.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  bachdtha,  which  meant  the  body  of  aspirants  to 
knighthood,  came  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  gtrOry. 

Fitymology  gives  little  help  in  arranging  these  meanings 
M>  as  lo  discover  the  unity  underlying  them.  In  medinval 
I«tin  the  word  baeealaria  (connected  by  Ducange  with 
eaassltria,  by  Stuhbe  with  baeea,  i.e.,  vaeaa,  a  oo«),  which, 
aocordiiu  lo  Diei,  is  peculiar  to  the  sonth  of  France  and 
the  Qoru  of  Bpain,  signified  a  certain  portion  of  land, 
the  sise  and  tenure  of  which  imposed  on  the  poeseasor 
certain  feudal  duties.  The  possessor  waa  called  ba«Balariut, 
and  the  name  readily  soquired  the  signification  of  one 
who,  from  poverty  or  other  cause,  as  youth,  was  not  able 
to  take  rank  as  a  knight.  As  a  third  stage  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  Dies  marks  out  the  applicadon  of  it  to  denote 
the  lowest  degree  in  a  univeistty.  But  though  these 
transitions  from  the  primitive  meaning  msr  perhaps  ap- 
pear natural,  there  is  no  historic  evidence  of  their  having 
taken  place.  The  same  applies  to  the  five  meanings  given 
in  Dncange. 

We  look  with  more  prospect  of  success  to  the  old  French 
words  AoeaUs,  baailoie,  haeliketU,  baeheUrit,  baiAelage,  which 
have  all  the  meaning  of  youth,  appreDtkeehip.  They  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  the  Celtic  or  Welsh  words, 
laeh,  little,  bathgtii,  a  boy.  (See  Wedgwood,  (.d.,  who  is 
of  opinion  that  the  baeeaiariut  of  tlie  north  of  Spain  is  Dot 
in  any  way  connected  with  our  word  baehetM-,)     It  is  very 

Erobable  that  this  is  truly  the  root  of  the  word.  It  has, 
DWerer,  been  frequently  connected  with  baeiJut,  a  stick, 
from  which  is  sappoeed  to  have  come  baeularim,  as  the 
word  used  oflen  to  be  spelled.  (See  Promplorium  Par- 
milontm,  i.e.)  Whether  Uie  relation  in  this  case  is  that  of 
thooting  forih  or  badding  {if.  the  Portuguese  badiareL,  a 
twig  of  vine,  and  Barbaian's  derivation  from  (oocoJia),  or 
the  more  obvious  one  su^ested  by  the  functions  of  the 
toeuZartus,  who  appears  to^have^acted 


Bachelors,  or  unmarried  penona,  have  in  many  coimlries 
beoi  snbjeoMd  to  penal  lam.  The  best-known  examples 
of  snob  Iwialation  are  those  of  Sparta  snd  Borne.  At 
Sparta,  dtuens  who  remained  unmarried  after  a  certain 
aiK  were  subjected  to  a  gpeciei  of  en^Ia.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  witness  the  gjmnaatio  exercises  of  the  maidens' 
and  during  winter  they  were  compelled  lo  march  nakea 
ronnd  the  market-pUc^  sinpng  a  song  composed  against 


themselves,  and  expreeeing  thejnatice  of  their  punlsfamenL 
The  usual  respect  of  the  young  to  the  old  wss  not  paid  la 
bachelors  (Plut.,  Im.,  15).  At  Athens  there  waa  no  defi- 
nite legislation  on  this  matter ;  but  certain  minor  laws  irt 
evidently  dictated  by  a  spirit  akin  to  the  Spartan  doctrine 
(see  Bch6mann,  Or.  AUerlK.,  i.  M8).  At  Borne,  thon^ 
there  appear  traces  of  some  earlier  l^^lation  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  first  dearly  known  law  is  that  called  the  Lex  Julia, 
passed  about  18  B.C.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  come 
'  iwith 


IB  marriages  between  the  several  clssMS  of  the  peo- 
,    ,  heavy  penalties  on  unmarried  persons,  gsve  cer- 

tain priril^es  to  those  citiiens  who  hao  several  childm, 


I  married  p 

legislation  bearing  on  bachelors;  bat,  oocasionalty,  tuM 
have  been  made  to  bear  more  heavily  on  them  thsn  on 
others.  Instances  of  this  are  the  Act  (S  and  7  Will.  HI.) 
passed  in  1695;  the  lax  on  servants,  178^5;  snd  the  income 
tax,  1798. 

BACHIAN.  one  of  the  East  Indian  islands  bdongingta 
the  group  of  the  northern  Moluccas,  situated  immeaiiuly 
south  of  the  eouator,  and  lying  with  its  subordinate  islsod*, 
Mandioii  and  Kasiruta,  between  127°  and  127°  and  60'  £. 
long.  It  is  of  an  irr^ular  form,  consisting  of  two  dlslicKt 
mountainous  parts,  united  by  a  low  isthmns,  which  a  il^ht 
subsidence  would  submerge.  Theareais  estimated  at  slioal 
600  geographical  square  miles.  Sandstone,  coralline  lime- 
Klone,  and  pebbly  conglomerate  are  the  prevailing  rocks. 
Of  volcanic  formations  no  traces  were  discoferad  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  but  other  travetien  speak  of  hot  sprinf^  that  seen 
to  point  to  volcanic  activity.  The  sulphur  spring  at  Tsu- 
benkit  has  a  temperature  of  125°  Fahr. ;  and  a  more  re- 
markable example  of  the  same  phenomenon  exists  st  Ssyo- 
wang  on  the  east  coast.  The  highest  mountain  in  the  souih- 
em  half  of  the  island  is  Ouaong  Sabella,  which  is  regard- 
ed by  the  natires  as  the  seat  of  evil  spirits.  It  wae  par- 
tially ascended  b^  Bernstein  in  1861.  A  large  portion  i^ 
the  surface  is  nchlv  wooded,  and  sago,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
doves  are  abundantly  produced,  while,  in  spite  of  tlie  ex- 
termination of  nutmeg-trees  by  the  Dutch,  U  least  one  ex- 
tensive grove  remains.  Bachlan  is  remarkable  as  the  molt 
eastern  point  on  the  globe  inhabited  by  any  of  the  Quid- 
rumana.  The  interior  of  the  island  u  uninhabited,  sad 
none  of  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  are  indigenoos.  They 
consist  of  the  Sirani  or  Christian  descendants  of  the  Pai~ 


ettstem  peninsula  of  Celebes.  The  1 
marka  of  their  Portuguese  origin,  wear  a  semi-Eun^ieas 
dress,  and  celebrate  Sunday  with  dancing  and  music  ^e 
government  of  the  island  is  vested  in  a  sultan,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  is  becoming  of  omsidcr- 
able  importance  from  the  discovery  of  coal  and  other  min- 
erals. The  chief  town  or  villsfe,  called  Amassing  by  lhe> 
natives,  but  often  spoken  of  as  Bachian,  is  situated  on  the 
isthmus. 

BACKGAMMON,  a  game  played  with  dice^  said  to  have 
been  invented  about  the  10th  century  (StruU).  The  iU- 
mology  of  the  word  backgammon  is  dispDled ;  it  is  |mo- 
ably  Saxon.^Bnc,  back;  samen,  game,  i.e.,  a  game  in 
-which  the  players  are  liable  to  be  sent  back.  Other  deri- 
vations are,  'Dan.  bakkt,  tray,  ^ommea,  game  (Wedgwood); 
and  Welsh,  hadi,  little,  conunaun,  battle  (Henr^ ). 

Backgammon  is  played  by  two  persons,  having  betwev 
tbemaiad^oMinoBdoani.  (Bee  diagram.)  The  beard  is 
divided  into  (oMa,  each  table  being  marked  with  six  pmab^ 
eolored  alternately  white  and  black.     The  inner  and  eater 


black  men,  disposed  at  the  commencement  of  a  game  in  the 
manner  shown  in  cut.  The  arrangement  of  the  men  may 
be  reversed,  as  it  would  be  if  the  disgnm  were  turned  up- 
side down,  and  the  white  men  put  where  the  black  ninr- 
stand,  and  met  vtna.  there  being  no  rule  as  to  whether  A* 
play  ehall  be  from  right  lu  left,  or  from  left  to  right.  It  it 
usual  to  make  the  inner  table  (see  diagram)  the  one  oeanrt 
to  the  light  [Aeadtmit  dajeax;  re^a  dnjtiLdt  loato-foU*}. 
Two  diet  bactt  are  required,  one  for  uch  player,  and  a 
pair  of  dice,  which  are  need  by  both  players.  The  dioe  are 
marked  witk  numbers  on  each  face  horn  one  lo  ux.  nun- 
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n  (liia). 

the  one  who  throws  the  nielier  numb«r  has  the  riebt  of 
[dsTing  Snt ;  and  be  iini7  either  adopt  the  throw  originallf 
nwde  bj  the  two  pliiyera,  each  throwing  one  diej  ~  ' 
taar  throw  agsiD,  luiiig  both  dice. 

h  plajer  moT«s  hia  own  men  Irom  point  to  point,  the 


niiaiber  of  points  corresponding  lo  the  numbere  thrown 
bi  him,  pnivided  the  board  it  not  bioeked  bj  two  or  more 
0^  bis  adveiMuy's  men  occapjing  the  point  lo  which  he 
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BackgammoD  Board. 

vishca  to  mOTC  Thus,  nippoee  while  throwi  dnque,  six, 
be  maj  more  one  of  his  men  from  the  left-hand  comer 
of  tbe  black's  inner  table  to  the  letl-hand  comer  of  black's 
ooter  table  for  six ;  he  inaj,  agaiD,  move  the  same  man 
S>v  points  farther  on,  vii.,  to  the  right-hand  point  of  the 
nmp  table  for  fire,  when  his  more  is  completed ;  or  he 
miT  leave  the  man  first  moved  six,  and  move  any  other 
man  Etc  points,  where  the  board  is  open.  But  white  can- 
DOt  more  a  man  for  fire  from  the  ace  point  in  black's 
inner  table,  because  the  six  point  in  that  table  (t.  e.,  tbe 
tfth  point  from  where  white  mores)  is  blocked  hy  the 
black  men.  Anjr  part  of  the  throw  which  cannot  be 
Bored  is  of  no  eSect ;  but  it  is  computsor?  for  a  plaj er  to 
more  the  whole  throw  if  he  can.  Thus,  if  the  men  were 
diflerEDtly  placed,  and  while  could  more  a  six,  and  having 
drae  so  could  not  more  a  fire,  bis  more  ia  completed.  If, 
however,  by  moring  the  five  first,  he  can  afterwards  more 
adz,  he  maybe  required  to  make  the  move  in  that  manner. 
All  white's  moves  must  be  in  the  dire 
from  black's  inner  table  to  black's  out 

white's  outer  table,  and  so  on  to  white's 

black's  moves  must  be  in  the  contrary  direction. 

where  men  are  originally  placed  put  of  the  way  home, 

thn  only  have  lo  traverse  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

A  player  in  moring  most  not  skip  a  point  which  is 
blocked  Dj  hia  adrersary's  men.  Thus,  suppoaa  while's 
fim  throw  is  fires,  he  cannot  move  a  man  Rom  the  ace 
point  of  black's  inner  table  lo  the  dnijue  point  of  black's 
outer,  although  that  is  free;  because  in  moving  the  first 
cinque  he  comes  lo  a  point  which  is  occupied  by  black. 

When  two  siuilar  nurabere  are  thrown  (called  doubieli), 
the  player  has  a  double  move.  Tbns,  if  be  throws  aces 
he  has  to  move  four  aces  instead  of  two,  and  so  on  for  the 
Uher  numbers. 

When  a  player  moves  his  men  so  as  to  occupy  a  point 
with  two  men,  it  is  called  maiin^  a  painl.  Thus,  if  ace, 
'  hois  aie  thrown  and  white  mores  one  man  from  the  three 
in  fais  outer  table  to  the  cinque  point  in  his  inner  table,  for 
trois,  and  then  moves  a  man  from  the  six  point  to  the  cinqae 
point  of  hia  inner  table,  for  ace,  he  makes  a  point  there. 

If  a  player  leave*  only  a  single  man  on  a  point,  or  places 


ion  indicated,  rii., 

r,  and  from  this  to 

^^  table ;  and  all 


a  single  man  on  an  unoocuined  point,  it  is  called  leavtiig  a 
blot.  ThiiE,if thefii8tthrowis8ii,cinque,Bnd whitecames 
a  man  from  black's  inner  table  as  far  as  he  will  go,  white 
leaves  a  blot  od  the  ace  point  of  his  opponent's  home 
table. 

When  a  blot  is  left  the  man  may  be  taken  up,  or  the 
blot  may  be  hit,  if,  while  it  remains,  the  adversary  dirows  a 
number  which  will  enable  him  lo  place  a  man  on  tbatpoinL 
For  example,  if  a  blot  is  left  on  black's  ace  point,  as  in  the 
case  previously  supposed,  and  black  throws  a  fire,  or 
numbers  that  make  up  fire,  be  can  hit  the  blot  from  his 
six  point ;  or  similarly,  if  he  throws  seven,  or  anmbers  that 
make  up  seven,  he  can  hit  the  blot  from  the  three  men 

Cted  in  his  outer  table.    The  man  hit  is  placed  on  tbe 
,  and  has  to  enter  black's  inner  table  again  at  white's 

It  will  be  observed  that  black  in  taking  up  white  leaves 
a  blot  himself,  which  subjects  bim  to  be  taken  up  if  while 
enters  with  an  ace.  If  this  should  occur,  black's  man  is 
placed  on  the  bar,  and  has  at  his  next  throw  to  enter  while's 
inner  table,  whence  he  has  to  start  his  Journey  home. 
Suppose  white  to  have  a  blot  as  before  on  black's  ace 
poinl,  and  black  to  throw  sixes,  black  could  then  more 
two  men  from  white's  outer  table  to  his  own  bar  point  (so 
called  because  it  is  close  to  the  bar),  and  thence  agun  to 
his  own  ace  point,  when  he  wonid  hit  white  without  leav* 
ing  a  blot. 

The  point  in  which  a  man  is  entered  mtiBt  not  be  blocked 
hy  two  or  more  men  belonging  lo  the  adveisary.  Thus,  lo 
carry  on  the  illustration,  ifwbite  now  throws  aces,  or  sixes, 
or  SIX,  ace,  he  cannot  enter  at  all.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
move  any  man  while  he  has  one  to  enter ;  consequently  hb 
throw  ia  null  and  void,  and  black  throws  again.  It  some- 
times happens  that  one  player  has  a  man  up,  and  that  his 
adversary  occupies  all  the  points  on  his  own  home  table 
with  two  or  more  men  (called  having  his  table  made  up). 
In  this  case,  the  player  with  a  map  up  cannot  enter;  and  as 
it  is  useless  (or  him  to  throw,  hii  adveisary  contiiiues  throw- 
ing until  he  is  obliged  to  open  a  point  on  his  inner  table. 

Two  btols  may  be  taken  op  at  once  if  the  adreistur 
throws  numbers  that  will  hit  them  both.  It  is  possible  with 
doublets  to  lake  up  four  blots  al  once,  but  this  mold  scarcely 
happen  in  a  game  between  players  of  any  proficiency. 

The  game  proceeds  by  moving  the  men  roond  towards 
home,  or  by  hitting  blola  and  sending  them  back,  until  one 
of  the  players  gels  all  his  men  into  his  inner  table  or  home. 
'-  "Mm  as  mis  stage  is  readied,  the  player  who  has 
iplisbed  it  begins  to  take  his  men  off  the  board  or  to 
bear  them.  Thus,  suppose  he  has  levend  men  on  every  point 
of  bis  table,  and  throws  six,  quatre ;  he  bears  one  man  from 
his  six  point,  and  one  from  his  quatre  point  If  his  six 
point  is  unoccopied,  he  can  bear  a  six  from  his  cinque 
point,  or  from  tlie  highest  point  which  is  occupied,  and 
so  on  with  smaller  numbera,  provided  the  numbers  thrown 
are  higher  than  the  points  occupied ;  if  lower,  the  throw 
must  be  moved.  A  player  has  the  option  of  moving  a  man 
when  he  can,  insipid  of  bearing  it,  Thus,  in  the  case 
originally  given  the  six  must  be  borne,  because  a  six 
cannot  be  moved ;  but  the  quatre  may  be  moved  if  pre- 
ferred, by  moving  a  man  from  the  sis  point  to  the  deuce 
point,  or  from  cinque  point  to  the  ace  point.  Doublets 
entitle  to  bear  or  move  four  men  in  accordance  with  tbe 
previous  nilee.  The  adveisary  similarly  beais  his  men  as 
soon  as  he  gets  them  all  home.  If,  after  a  player  has  com- 
menced  bearing  bis  men,  he  should  be  hit  on  a  blot,  he 
mnst  enter  on  his  adversary's  inner  table,  and  must  bring 
man  taken  up  into  his  own  inner  table  before  he  can 
bear  any  more. 

Whoever  first  bears  ait  his  men  wins  the  game: — s  single 
game  or  hti  if  his  adveisary  has  borne  any  of  his  men ;  a 
doable  game  or  oammon  if  the  adversary  has  not  home  a 

an ;  and  a  Iripre  game  or  backgammon,  if,  at  the  ^me  the 

inner  bears  bis  last  man,  his  adversary,  not  having  home 

man,  has  one  in  the  winner's  inner  table. 

When  a  aeries  of  games  is  played,  the  winner  of  a  hit  has 
the  first  throw  in  the  encceeding  game :  but  if  a  gammon  is 
.  the  players  each  throw  a  single  die  lo  determine  Ihe 
fiist  move  of  the  next  game. 

In  order  to  play  backgammon  well,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  all  the  chances  on  two  dice,  and  to  apply  them  in 
ways.    The  number  of  different  throws  that  can  bu 
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ii  emllT  diacoTered  when  biota  mar  be  left  with  the  least 
ppbabilitj  of  being  hit.  For  example,  to  find  the  diaoce  of 
being  hit  where  a  blot  can  only  be  taken  up  bv  an  ace ;  this 
■dvenaij  may  tlirow  two  aces,  or  ace  in  combination  with 
any  other  number  up  to  six,  and  he  mar  throw  each  of  tlieaB 
Id  two  diSerent  tiayi,  to  that  there  are  m  all  eleren  ways  in 
which  an  ace  may  be  thrown.  Thiadeducted  from  thirty-six 
(the  total  number  of  throws),  leaves  twealy-five;  sotliat  itii 
26  to  11  against  being  hit  on  ao  ace.  It  la  very  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  chance  of  being  hit  on  anv  number. 
The  following  table  gives  Ibe  odds  a^nst  being  hit  on  any 


It  b«lDg  h: 


St  "  it,  or  about  3  " 


34  " 


U 


Tlie  table  ahowe  that  if  a  blot  must  be  left  within  the 
reach  of  one  die  (Lt,  on  any  number  from  1  to  6),  the 
nearer  it  is  left  to  the  adversary's  man,  the  less  probability 
thsre  is  of  its  being  hit.  Also,  that  it  ia  long  odds  agiuast 
b^ng  hit  on  a  blot  which  is  only  to  be  reached  with  double 
dioe^  and  that,  in  that  case  (i.&,  on  any  number  from  7  to 
12).  the  further  off  the  blot  is,  Uie  lees  chance  there  is  of 

The  table  asenmee  that  the  board  is  open  for  every  po»- 
uble  throw.  If  part  of  the  throw  is  blocked  by  an  inlei^ 
veniuK  j>oint  being  held  by  adverse  men,  the  chance  of 
being  lut  may  be  less.  Thus,  a  blot  may  be  hit  OD  an  eight 
with  deooes;  foars;  cinqne,  trois  (twice);  or  six,  deuce 
(twice).  If  the  fourth  point  ie  blocked,  the  bh>t  cannot  be 
hit  with  deuces  or  lours,  and  consequently  the  chance  of  its 
being  bit  is  reduced  from  30  (o  6  to  32  to  4,  or  from  5  to  1 
to  8  to  1. 

Two  principlee,  then,  have  to  be  considered  in  moving 
the  men: — (l.j  To  make  points  where  there  is  the  best 
chance  of  obstructing  the  opponent:  (2.)  When  obliged  to 
leave  blots,  to  choose  the  position  m  which  they  are  least 
likely  to  be  hit,  i.t.,  either  as  near  as  possible  to  an  adverse 
man,  or  as  far  ae  ptwsible  from  any  adverse  men ;  or  where 
the  intervening  points  are  blocked  by  the  player's  own  men. 

At  the  banning  of  the  game  it  is  adviaable,  if  ponible, 
to  secure  the  cinque  point  In  your  own  innet  table,  or  the 
cinque  point  in  your  adveraarv's  inner  table,  or  both.     If 

Eou  suoceed  in  this,  you  should  then  play  a  bold  game  in 
□pes  of  winning  a  gammon.  The  next  best  point  to  gain 
Is  roar  own  bar  point;  and  the  next  to  that  the  quatre 
pCHnt  in  your  own  inner  table. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  all  these  points, 
•nd  your  adversary's  iimer  table  is  teas  favorably  made 
up,  it  is  then  to  your  interest  to  open  your  bar  point  (in 
expectation  of  com[Mlling  your  adversary  to  mn  out  of  your 
inner  table  with  a  six),  and  also  to  keep  any  men  jou  may 
have  in  the  outer  tables  spread  (t.e.,  not  to  crowd  a  number 
of  men  on  one  point).  In  this  case  vou  have  a  good  chance 
of  hitting  the  man  your  sdveraary  brings  out,  and  also  of 
hitting  the  man  he  has  left  on  your  ace  point 

If  you  succeed  in  taking  both  these  men,  and  your  ad- 
Teraary  has  a  blot  in  his  iimer  table,  it  will  be  to  your  in- 
terest not  to  make  up  your  own  table,  but  to  leave  a  blot 


accomplished,  will  give  you  considerable  odds  (according 
to  Hoyle,  4  to  1]  in  favor  of  winning  a  gammon  ;  whereas 
if  yon  have  only  two  of  his  men  up,  the  odds  are  against 
your  gammooing  faim* 

The  but  mov«  for  (vary  pDtdUa  throw  at  the  oaanssaMieDt 
of  a  glint  ia  m  followir— If  jdd  throw  soes  (Uie  beat  of  all 
tbrowj),  movs  two  on  yoar  bar  point  and  two  on  joor  olnqns 
polaL    Tbli  throw  is  afteo  given  to  Inferior  playort  b;  wsy  of 

Asa  daaoe:  mora  the  see  trvm  jonr  advarsory's  so*  point  [it 

Claying  for  ■  hit  only),  and  the  daooa  from  tbo  Bve  men  plMul 
I  yonr  advcnary's  oatsr  table.    If  playing  for  a  gammon,  move 
Uie  Boa  from  tlia  ill  to  tha  olaque  poiot  to  yoar  inaar  table. 
Aoa  Eroia:  Daka  tbe  oinqaa  point  in  yoar  ioDci  table. 
Aoa  qnaira  and  aaa  einqoa :  move  Ilia  aoe  [run  yonr  advar- 


Donoei:  move  two  od  tha  qnatre  point  In  yODT  innar  t^l«. 

playing  for  a  gammon,  mora  two  on  ttia  qoatra  point  in  yowT 
lenar  table,  and  two  from  the  Bra  man  in  your  adTonacy'a  ontar 


>aooe  tii:  moTa  a  man  'from  fbs  llTa  in  your  ■dvenajy's 
Br  tabla,  and  plaoa  him  on  tha  oioqua  point  in  jonr  own  table 
'hreai :  play  two  on  tha  dinqoa  point  id  yonr  inner  table,  and 
H  on  tha  qnatra  point  of  year  adversary'i  inner  table.  For 
unmon,  play  two  on  yonr  oinqne  point  and  two  on  year  troia 


Troil  qnat 

ootar  tabla. 

Troil  oinq 

Troi.  .i. : 

ne:  m^e 

bring  am 

«h.  will  go 

Four.:  mo 
tabla,  and  t. 

va  two  on 
o  from  Ih 
n  From  tha 

oinqna  point 
Quatro  oin 

in  yonr  o 
qua  and  q 
BtMfiir 

men  from  the  firs  in  yonr  opponents 


le  oinqne  point  inyonr  adw 


O  from  your  adtar- 


fiom  tha  flva  In  yonr  advaraary'a  onter 
Cable  to  tbe  troll  point  in  yoar  inner  labia. 

Cinsae  til  i  move  a  man  Tn/m  yonr  advaivuy'a  aoe  point  aa 
far  aa  he  will  go. 

Siiet  (tbe  aeoond  Ixet  throw) :  nova  two  on  yonr  adversarT^ 
bar  poiot  and  two  on  yoar  own  bar  point. 

Snbieqaent  moves  depend  on  tha  intarvaning  tbrowaj  eonaa- 
quently  (he  problem  bwomea  too  oomplioated  Ibr  aoalyris.  Beoa* 
general  rulei,  howeTer,  may  be  given. 

Id  earrying  the  men  home  oarry  the  moat  distant  man  to  year 

■diertary'i  bar  point,  nott  to  the  sii  point  in  yoar  oaler  table, 

■-      ■    -'  .-■----■--   (,|j]j_    By  following  thia 


la  nea 

riy  u  tbe 

throw! 

admi 

JOB 

will 

oatT 

yttaemee  to. 

able 

nth 

efewea 

number  of  throw*. 

Wbenallara 

battK 

0,  it 

totr. 

nadviaablott 

loae 

apo 

nMf  by  so  doioc 

Dtltl 

nthe 

power  of  a 

bight 

oia 

gunmen. 

m  en 

dear 

n'hS 

to  ga 

n  you 

yoQ 

epol 

t,  yo 

veto  1 

are  a 

blot 

and 

hit,  and  yosr 

aryi 

rinth 

game 

than 

jou 

JOO 

qneor 

bar  no 

nl,o 

IT  advenary'a 

If 

not  hit,  yon  may  then 

mak 

a  point,  »« 

a.  good  a 

game 

aajou 

roppo 

If 

tiB 

hit,yanm«l 

kict 

gam 

('■-' 

,  allow 

him  to 

take 

opaiina 

.nym«...b. 

and  keep  thr«.  man  u, 
fVom  there  yon  atili  keep  the  aoe  point  pi 
To  find  which  ia  the  forwardeat,  reckon  bow 

Ubia,  Add  to  Chii  lii  for  every  man  on  tbe 
Ubiea,  five  for  every  mi 
then  make  the  aama  oi] 
Avoid  oarrying  man 
your  own  tables,  aa  tbe 
left  open  for  yoar  adre 

Whenereryou  have  taken  no  two  of  yonr  adversary's  men,  and 
hare  two  or  more  pointa  made  in  yonr  inner  table,  spread  yoor 
other  men  to  take  tha  beat  ahanoe  of  making  aaolber  point  t> 
your  tables,  and  of  blttjog  the  man  yoar  advenaiy  enters.  Aa 
■oon  ai  be  enters,  eompare  hia  game  with  youra,  and,  if  equal  or 
,p  hie  man,  eioept  when  playing  for  a  hit  only,  sad 
■'^-  "irow  livoa  vou  a  better  ohauoa  for  the  hit, 

blot  you  leave  in  making  (b» 
ith  double  diae,  exoept  when  playing  for 
eady  have  two  of  your  opponenfe  mea 
r  game  ia  forwardeat ;  lieoaaee  yonr  hav- 
ing three  of  hii  men  In  your  tablea  gtvM  bim  a  better  ehuee 
)t  hitting  yon  without  leaving  a  blot  than  If  he  baa  only  two. 

In  aniaring  a  man  whioh  it  it  to  yonr  adveraary'i  advutagA 
yi  bit,  leave  the  blot  upon  tbe  lowest  point  yon  Ban,  t,g.,  nea 
point  in  prafaranoa  te  deuee  point,  and  so  on;  baMnaa  tbia 
orowdi  hia  game  by  taking  ant  of  it  the  Men  played  OD  lb«  low 

When  yoar  adreraary  ia  bearing  hia  men,  and  yon  have  twa 
men  In  hia  table,  lay  on  hli  aoe  point,  and  eeveral  man  in  the. 
outer  table,  it  ia  to  your  advantage  to  leave  one  man  on  the  mat 
point,  iMaaaie  It  praventi  hia  bearing  hia  man  to  tha  gnatcM 
advantage.andgiveiyontheahaneeof  hialaavingablot.  BbI  ■ 
if,  on  oaleulatlon,  yon  Snd  that  you  oaa  probably  aave  tbe 
gammon  by  bringing  both  yonr  men  out  of  hie  l^e,  do  ne4 
w^t  for  a  bloL  To  make  this  oalaulation,  yoa  most  asoertate 
in  how  many  throws  yoa  oan  bring  all  yonr  aaa  bono  (a  thniv 
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1.  WIhd  »  nuui  U  taksn  from  u;  point,  it  mnBt  be  plkjsd ; 

A  QUI  it  not  BuppoBad  to  bfl  plftyad  till  it  ir  pivwd  opon  ftpoiat 
KOd  qailMd.  3.  If  »  placer  hkn  onl;  fourtaen  man  in  plk;, 
than  i>  no  pcnkllj  JndiDtcd,  baoaiin  by  hii  pJ&jing  with  » lainr 
BDmbsr  tluui  he  ii  vntitled  to,  ha  pUya  to  t,  diM^vwitage  [or 
VKDt  of  the  deaaieot  mui  to  make  up  bit  tablM.  i.  If  be  heu 
maj  DDmbar  of  men  before  he  hu  eatared  t,  m&n  taken  up,  and 

ba  entered  mgnin  in  the  adTeriarj'a  tabtea  u  well  u  the  man 
tftken  Dp.  i.  If  he  hare  miitaken  hii  throw  and  placed  it.  and 
hie  mintmrj  hare  thrown,  it  ii  not  In  the  ohoice  of  either  of 
the  pUjen  to  alter  it,  unleu  the;  both  agree  lo  Co  do. 

Bianaa  Backgammon  or  THu-Trae  is  played  with  tlie 
same  implEtnenls  as  bockgajnmon.  The  men  are  not  plnced 
t>o  the  board,  but  both  black  and  white  are  entered  la  the 
came  table  bv  throws  of  the  dice,  and  both  players  move 
in  the  nme  direction  round  to  the  opposite  table.  A  player 
■a  not  obliged  to  ealet  all  hia  men  before  he  moves  any ; 
ttod  he  can  lake  up  biota  on  entering,  although  he  haa 
•ome  of  his  men,  which  have  never  been  entered,  □B'  the 
board.  But,  wliile  a  player  hae  a  man  up,  he  must  enter 
it  i>e(bt«  entering  any  more,  or  moving  any  of  those  already 
eotered.  If  he  cannot  enter  the  man  that  is  up,  he  loses 
the  benefit  of  the  throw. 

A  player  who  throws  doublets  must  move  not  only  the 
nnmber  thrown,  but  also  doublets  of  the  number  oorre- 
Bponding  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dice;  tlius,  if  he  throws 
sixes,  he  must  first  enter  or  move  the  siifs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  then  acea,  and  he  also  has  another  throw.  If 
he  throws  doublets  a  second  time,  he  moves  according  to 
the  rule  already  K'ven,  and  throws  again,  and  so  on.  The 
privilege  is  somedmai  restricted  by  not  allowing  this  ad- 
rantage  to  the  fiisl  doablels  thrown  by  each  player.  It  is 
EODielimee  extended  by  allowing  the  thrower  of  deuce,  ace, 
lo  chooae  any  doublets  he  likes  on  tlit  opposite  sides  of  the 
dice,  and  ta  throw  again.  The  restriction  with  regard  to 
the  Gnt  doobleta  thrown  does  not  apply  lo  deuce,  ace,  nor 
dott  throwing  it  remove  the  restriction  with  regard  to  fii«t 
doublets. 

A  player  most  first  be  able  lo  complete  the  doublets 
thrown.  If  he  cannot  move  the  whole  throw,  he  cannot 
take  the  corresponding  doublets;  and  he  is  not  allowed 
smother  throw  if  he  cannot  move  all  the  points  to  which 
he  IB  entitled.  In  other  respects  the  game  is  similar  to 
ordioary  backgammon.  The  chief  object  in  the  game  is 
for  the  player  who  has  his  men  in  advance  to  secure  as 
nany  saccessive  points  as  possible,  so  that  his  adversary 
■nay  be  unable  to  pass  or  iiit  the  forward  men.       (a.  J.) 

BACKHUYSEN,  Lddou,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
Dutch  school,  was  bom  at  Embden,  in  Hanover,  in  1631, 
and  died  in  1709.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  merchant  at 
AnMterdam,  but  early  discovered  so  strong  a  genius  for 
iminting  that  he  relinquished  business  and  devoted  him- 
self to  art.  He  studied  first  under  EverdingeD  and  then 
tmder  Dnbbels,  two  eminent  masters  of  the  time,  and  soon 
bacaine  oelehnted  for  his  sea  pieces.  He  was  an  ardent 
stodcDt  of  nature,  and  frequenlly  exposed  himself  on  the 
sea  in  an  open  boat  in  order  to  study  the  eSecIs  of  tem- 
pests. His  compositions,  which  are  verj;  numerous,  are 
nearly  all  variatioos  of  one  subject,  and  in  a  style  pecu- 
"srly  hia  own,  marked  by  intense  realism  or  fkithftil  imi- 
'    ature.     In  his  lai      . 

a  etching  and  caligraphj.    Several 
pieces  are  Jn  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

BAOON,  Fauicis,  Baboh  Vbrhlam,  Viscotmr  St. 
AL.BAX,  was  bom  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  London, 
on  the  22d  January,  1561.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
NicholM  Bacon,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  statesman,  who 
tor  twentyyean  of  Elizabeth's  niga  held  the  seals  as  lord 
keepa.  His  mother,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholss,  was 
a  dawhler  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  formerly  tutor  to  Ed- 
ward VL  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  culture,  well 
skilled  in  the  classical  studies  of  the  period,  and  a  warm 
■dheient  of  the  Befbrmed  or  Puritan  Cnurch.  One  of  her 
nslera  was  iharried  to  the  bmous  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh- 
ley.  Veij  little  is  known  of  Bacon's  early  life  and  educa- 
litHi.  His  health  being  then,  as  always,  extremely  delicate, 


he  probnbly  received  much  of  his  instruction  at  hiHne. 
Yet,  Bawley  tells  us,  "  his  first  and  childish  years  were  not 
without  some  maA  of  eminency;  at  which  time  he  was 
endued  with  that  pregnancy  and  towudness  of  wit,  as  they 
were  presages  of  that  deep  and  univeraal  apprehension 
which  was  manifest  in  him  afterwards,  and  caused  him  to 
be  taken  notice  of  bv  several  persons  of  worth  and  place, 
and  especiailv  by  the  queen,  who,  as  I  have  heaa  in- 
/brmed,  delighted  much  to  confer  with  him  and  to  prove 
him  with  questions;  unto  whom  he  delivered  himself  with 
that  gravity  and  maturity  above  his  years  that  her  majestv 
would  often  term  him,  Tlie  yoimg  lord  keeper."  In  April, 
1673.  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  where 
for  three  years  he  resided  with  hia  broUier  Anthony.  Our 
information  with  r^ard  lo  these  important  years  is  singu- 
larly scanty.  We  know  only  that  Bacon  at  Cambritig^ 
like  Descartes  at  La  FlCche,  applied  himself  diligently  to 
llie  several  sciences  as  then  taught,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  attained 
were  alike  worthless  and  erroneous.  Although  he  pre- 
served a  reverence  for  Aristotle  (of  wliom,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  known  but  little),  he  learned  to  despise  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  It  yielded  no  fruit,  was  service- 
able only  for  disputation,  and  the  end  it  proposed  to  itself 
wss  a  mistaken  one.  Philosophy  must  be  taught  its  true 
business,  and  to  attain  ilB  new  aim  a  new  method  must  be 


In  the  same  year  he  and  his  brother  Anthony  were  en- 
tered de  locieiaie  magMrormn  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  a  few 
months  later  lie  was  sent  abroad  with  Sir  Amyas  Psulel, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  i.pent  some  time  in 
that  city,  and  travelled  through  several  of  the  French  prov- 
inces. The  disturbed  state  of  government  and  society  in 
France  at  that  time  must  have  aSbrded  him  much  valuable 
political  instruction;  and  it  has  bevn  commonly  supposed 
that  certain  NoUt  ontheSUUti^  Chrattadom,  usually  printed 
in  his  works,  contain  the  results  of  his  observations.  But 
Mr.  Spedding  has  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  for  ascrib- 
ing these  "Notes"  to  him,  and  that  they  may  be  attributed 
with  more  probability  to  one  of  bis  bn^er  Anthony's  coi^ 
respondents. 

The  sndden  death  of  his  &ther  in  Febrtiary,  1579,  neces- 
sitated Bacon's  return  to  England,  and  exercised  a  very 
serious  influence  on  his  fortunea.  A  considerable  gum  of 
money  had  been  laid  up  by  Sir  Nicholas  in  order  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  for  his  youngest  son,  the  only  one  other- 
wise unprovided  for.  Owing  to  his  sudden  death,  this  in- 
tention wss  not  carried  out,  and  beta  fiflhpartof  the  money 
descended  to  Francis,  who  thus  b^^  his  career  in  com- 

Earative  poverty.  It  was  one  of  the  gravest  miafbrtunes  of 
is  lifei  he  started  with  insufficient  means,  acquired  a  habit 
of  borrowing,  and  was  never  aflerwards  out  of  debt.  As  it 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  adopt  some 

Erofession  by  which  an  adequate  income  would  be  yielded, 
e  selected  tliat  of  law,  and  took  up  his  rewdence  at  Gray's 
Inn  in  1579. 

Nothing  throws  so  clear  a  light  on  the  career  of  any 
great  man  as  a  knowledge  of  hie  character  and  aims  when 
he  made  the  first  step  into  the  world.  We  learn  from  this 
how  he  himself  desired  lo  shape  his  course,  and  at  every 

foint  can  see  how  far  his  actons  correspond  to  the  end  he 
ad  placed  before  him.  We  have,  fortunately,  information 
from  Bacon  himself  on  these  points.  In  the  fragment 
Dt  Interpreiationt  Ifalune  Prixcmaim  (written  probably 
about  ItJ€3)  he  analyses  his  own  mental  character,  and 
lays  before  us  the  objects  he  had  in  view  when  he  entered 
on  public  life.  If  his  opening  sentence,  Ego  earn  me  ad 
vtiiitalei  hvmanat  natum  eailimaran,  seems  at  first  sight 
a  little  arrogant,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  tha 
arrogance  of  the  ueya3J^x<'!,  who  thinks  himself  worthy 
of  great  things,  and  is  worthy ;  it  is  a  great  seir-«steem, 
based  upon  a  consciousDess  of  great  powers.  This  grand 
and  comprehensive  aim,  the  production  of  good  to  the  hu- 
man race  through  the  discovery  of  troth,  waa  combined  in 
him  with  the  more  practical  dedre  to  be  of  service  to  his 
country,  service  for  which  he  felt  himself  by  birth  and 
education  eminently  fitted.  He  purposed,  therefore,  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  some  honorable  post  in  the  state  which 
would  give  him  the  means  of  retditing,  so  hr  as  in  him 


ol^ects  whose  good  he  had  at  heart.    The  constant  striving 
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•fter  IhMB  three  endt  ia  the  ke;  to  Bacon'a  life.  Hii  quali- 
floMioiu  for  •ocompliBhing  the  Usk  he  thm  M  belca«  him 
were  not  snull.  His  iatellect  waa  far^eeing  aod  Mate, 
quick  and  ret  caatiouB,  lusditaliTe,  methodical,  and  free 
from  preiadice.  If  we  add  to  this  account  what  Bacon 
llimwif  dow  Dot  tell  aa — that  he  Beeaia  to  bare  been  of  an 
UDnsoally  aweet  temper  and  amiable  diapoiitios — we  shall 
have  a  fiiirlj  complete  picture  of  hia  mental  character  at 
the  critical  period  of  bU  entr;  into  the  world. 

In  1580  he  appeani  to  have  taken  the  firat  step  in  his 
projected  career  by  appirin^  through  his  ancle,  Baqcbley, 
Tor  some  post  at  courL  His  suit,  though  well  receind  by 
the  queen  and  the  lord  tr«asurer,  was  ansucceasfiil ;  the  par- 
ttciilan  of  it  are  totally  unknown.  For  two  yean  after  this 
disiippointinent  he  worked  quietly  at  Gray^s  Inn,  and  in 
15S2  was  admitted  an  outer  barrister.  In  1584  be  look  hie 
aeat  in  Parliament  for  Melcombe  in  DorgeUhire,  but  the 
notes  for  the  session  do  not  disclose  wh^  part  be  took  or 
-what  reputation  he  gained.  About  the  same  time  he  made 
another  application  to  Bnrghley,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
expediting  his  progrecE  at  Die  bar.  His  ancle,  who  appears 
to  have  "taken  his  seal  for  ambition,"  wrote  him  a  severe 
lett«l^  taking  him  to  Ink  for  arrogance  and  pride,  tonalities 
-which  Bacon  vehemently  diaclaimed.  It  is  unceilain  what 
success  attended  thii  nut;  but  as  his  advancement  at  the 
bar  waa  ur.iEUslly  rapid,  his  uncle's  influence  may  not  im- 
probably have  been  exerted  in  his  behalf.  Some  years 
later,  ia  1589,  be  received  the  St«t  substantia]  piece  of 
patronife  fmra  bis  powerful  kinsman,  the  reversion  of  the 
clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber  being  granted  to  him.  The 
office  was  valuable,  worth  about  £1600  a  year;  but  it  did 
•lot  become  vacant  for  nearly  twenty  yesra,  and  was  thus, 
M  Baoon  used  to  aay,  "  like  another  man's  ground  buttail- 
IDK  upon  his  house,  which  might  mead  his  prospect,  but 
<iid  not  fill  bis  bam."  A  considerable  period  of  his  life 
had  thus  slipped  away,  and  his  aflkiis  had  not  prospered. 
He  had  written  on  the  condition  of  parties  in  the  church ; 
he  had  set  down  bis  thoughts  on  philosophical  reform  in  the 
lost  tract,  Jhnporit  Partat  Jfanmiu,-  but  he  bad  failed  in 
obtaining  the  positioD  which  he  looked  upon  aa  an  indis- 
penaable  condition  of  success.  A  long  and  eloquent  letter 
to  Bnrehley,'  written  under  these  circumstances,  ^ves  a 
vivid  pictare  of*  bis  menial  state,  throws  additional  light 
opon  his  character  and  aims,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
«  slight  hint  as  to  the  cause  of  hie  uncle's  slackness  in 
promoting  him. 

Some  time  before  this,  perhaps  as  early  as  1589,  Bacon 
Appeufl  to  have  become  acquainted  with  ^sex,  the  impetu- 
3ua  and  beadstroqg  favorite  of  EUxabeth's  later  yean.  At 
the  dose  of  1591  he  was  acting  la  the  eart's  confidential 
«driser,  and  in  the  following  year  Anthony  Bacon,  return- 
ing&om  the  Oontlneat,  was  auo  introduced  to  the  young  no- 
fclenuu,  and  the  two  brothers  exerted  themselves  dilisently 
in  his  service.  In  Feb,  16S3,  Parliament  was  called,  and 
Bacon  took  his  seat  aa  member  for  Middlesex.  The  special 
occauon  for  which  the  House  had  been  summoned  waa  the 
diRooveryofone  of  the  numerous  Popish  plots  that  distracted 
EliiabMJi's  reign.  The  conspiracy  seemed  to  be  formidable, 
and  Oovemment  felt  the  necessity  for  increased  supplies. 
As  Bacon's  conduct  in  this  emeif^eacy  seriously  affected  his 
>  "  I  wax  now  Kmawbat  udsat:  aii*-*ni)-thlrtr  7«n  li  a  grett 
daalofmndlnlholiaur-gloi.  .  .  .1  sior  bare*  mind  (in  »ni«  mid- 
illa  plaea  Ihit  I  conld  dinfaargt)  Co  MrTa  tier  miJeitT ;  not  u  ■  man 
bora  uadar  Sol.  tbal  tovetti  bcraor ;  nor  under  Jupller,  tliil  loieLb 
buitncB  (for  the  oontemplitlTa  planal  carrieth  mt  iwm j  wholJf ) :  but 
aaaaan  boro  undar  an  gxetUant  HTaratiD,  tbal  duecTcih  ihe  dedl. 
«att0B  of  all  nun'a  abUltlea.  .  .  .  Again,  the  mauniH  of  idt  fUte 
doth  aODieHhstBiaTenia;  for  thongb  IcaoDOt  KcUHtmyialf  thill 
mm  elttaar  prodigal  or  ilothfbl.ratRifbealtbli  not  toBpend.iior  in^ 
«ouraB  \o  gtt.  LaitlT.  I  cDufHB  tbat  I  bats  u  rut  contaiaplailre 
«nd>  SI  I  gctmodcrile  clill  ends:  for  I  Iutb  takcaal)  knawledga 
<o  be  my  proTinw ;  (nd  If  I  could  purga  It  of  two  sort*  of  rorers, 
wbereol  llifl  one  witb  frlToIoui  dlapuUtlaiu,  (xnirutallone,  aod  rtr- 
tMMltica,  tha  otbsr  wltb  bUad  eiparlmanls  and  luriculir  Iradltloni 

■-   ■        »nTn«ll«,Ibopel>hoiildbrin({ 

Id  nacluiiau.ind  proflubleln- 


wlialher  It  be  earloilly.or  Ttin-slarj,at  mlore.or  (If 
ArorablT)  phamUtnpti,  li  eo  dxad  in  mj  mind  u  li  ( 
■UTadT^Afd  I  do  Maili-  we.  that  place  of  anr  rewnib 


3i&Goof  ffala  tbat  ahul  baeiecuted  )>j  daput^.and 
ra  of  lerrlce,  and  bccanie  laioe  wrrj  bookmaker, 
InlbaCnLineaftnitb."— (SpeddlDg.iXtnBwIZ^i, 


fortunes,  and  has  been  much  miannderstood,  it  (a  n 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  whole  tacts  of  the  cm& 
The  House  having  been  duly  informed  of  the  state  neces- 
sities, assented  to  a  double  anbaidy,  and  appointed  • 
oommitlee  to  dntw  up  the  requisite  articles.  Before  thia 
was  completed,  a  message  arrived  from  the  Hooae  of  Lords 
requesting  a  conference,  which  was  granted.  Theoommittae 
of  the  Commons  were  then  informed  that  the  crisis  de- 
manded a  triple  subsidy  U>  be  ooUeOed  in  a  shorter  time 
than  usual,  that  the  Lords  could  not  B«ent  to  len  than  this, 
and  that  they  desired  to  confer  on  the  matter.  Tbia 
proposal  of  the  Lorda  to  discoaa  supply  infringed  apon  the 
privil^es  of  the  Commons;  accordingly,  when  the  report 
of  committee  was  read  (o  the  lower  House,  Bacou  stood  up 
and  spoke  against  (he  proposed  conference,  painting  oat 
at  the  same  time  tliat  a  communication  from  the  Lord' 


light  be  received,  but  that  the  actoal  deliberation  o 
must  be  taken  by  themselves  alone.  His  motion,  afler 
some  delay,  was  carried,  and  the  conference  was  rdected. 
The  Lords  upon  this  lowered  their  demands,  and  aeaired 
merely  to  make  a  communication,  whicli,  being  Iwilimatei, 
was  at  once  sssrated  to.  The  House  had  then  before  them 
the  proposal  for  a  triple  subsidy,  to  be  collected  in  three,  or, 
as  the  motion  ultimately  waa  shaped,  in  four  yean,  instead 
orinsix,aa  the  ordinary  custom  would  have  been.  Bacoa, 
who  approved  of  the  increased  subsidy,  was  opposed  to  the 
short  period  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  raised.  He  si^- 
gested  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  imposuble  for  the  people  to 
meet  such  heavy  demands,  that  discont«it  and  troable  would 
arise,  and  that  tlte  better  method  of  procedure  waa  to  rata* 
money  by  levy  or  imposition.  His  motion  appeaie  (o  havo 
received  no  support,  and  the  four  years'  subsidy  was^pasaed 
unanimously.  Bacon,  as  it  turned  out,  had  been  mntaken 
in  thinking  Aat  the  country  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
increased  taxation,  and  his  conduct,  though  prompted  by  a 
pure  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  queen,  gave  deep  and 
well-nigh  ineradicable  offenca.    He  was  accused  of  aeeking 

Kpularity,*ndwasfora timeeicludedfrom theonrL  Hia 
ler  to  Burghley,'  who  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  dis- 
pleasure with  hia  speech,  o&eia  no  apology  for  what  he  had 
said,  bat  exprcaeee  regret  that  hia  motives  should  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  that  any  offence  should  have  be«i  tsken. 
He  soon  folt  that  the  qneao's  angw  was  not  to  be  ^Mased 
by  Buch  a  jnstificalloa.  The  atlaniey.«eiMi«lahip  had 
fallen  vacant,  and  Bacon  became  a  candidate  for  the  ofBce, 
his  most  formidable  rival  being  his  life-long  antagonist. 
Coke,  who  waa  then  solicitor.  Enei  warmly  espoused 
Bacon's  cause,  and  earnestly  pressed  his  claims  upon  the 
queen;  but  his  impetuous,  pettish  pleading  tendea  rather 
to  retard  than  advance  the  cause.  Burghley,  on  the  other 
band,  in  no  way  promoted  bis  nephew's  interest ;  he  wonld 
recommend  him  for  the  solicitorship,  but  not  for  the 
attomey-generalahip ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Sir 
Bobert  Cecil  secretly  used  his  influence  against  his  coosiii. 
The  queen  dehiyed  the  appointment,  and  Bacon's  fortone^ 
as  tliey  then  stood,  could  ill  brook  delay.  He  waa  haraased 
witb  debt,  and  at  times  so  disheartened  that  he  contem- 
plated reLrement  fn^n  public  life  and  devotion  to  abstract 
studio.  In  March,  ISM,  it  was  at  last  undeistood  that 
Coke  was  to  be  atlomey-genera!.  Essex,  though  bitterly 
mortified,  at  once  threw  all  hie  energies  into  the  endeavor 
to  procure  for  Bacon  the  solidtoisbip ;  but  in  this  case 
also,  his  method  of  dealing,  which  was  wholly  opposed  to 
Bacon's  advice,'  seemed  to  irritate,  instead  of  condliatine 
the  queen.  The  old  offence  was  not  yet  forgiven,  and 
after  a  tedious  delay,  the  office  was  given,  in  Oct.,  1596^ 
to  Sergeant  Fleming.  Burghlev  and  Puckering  seem  to 
have  assisted  Bacon  honestly,  if  not  over-warmTy  in  this 
second  application;  but  the  conduct  of  Cecil  had  roused 
suspicions  which  were  not  perhaps  without  roundatioo. 
Besex,  to  compensato  in  some  aegree  for  Bacon's  disappoint- 
ment, insisted  upon  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  land, 
worth  about  £1800,  and  aitiiated  prob^ly  near  Twicken- 
ham Park.  Nor  did  his  kindness  cease  there;  before 
sailing  on  the  expedittoo  to  Cadiz,  in  the  b^inoing  of 
15967ne  addreeed  letters  to  Buckhurst,  Fortescue,  sod 
Sigerlon,  earnestly  requesting  them  to  use  their  inflneoce 
towards  procuring  for  Baoon  the  vacant  office  of  master  of 
the  rolls.     Before  anything  came  of  this  application,  tha 

•  Spcddlog,  LtUtn  and  Ltfi.  L  2M-U,  <f.  L  KX.  Thll  MUr,  with 
thoaeto  PuckerlDi; or  Enei  and  tba  gaeSD, LM»-41t ihonld  ba OMS- 
parsdwItbvtaatlaHldaf  them  by  Uaciulay  In  bli  Bmv  oa  Baoea 
■  Dd  bj  Campbell,  Livii,  IL  ^T, 
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OhEi  cipeditioD  hmd  resulted  in  k  brillUot  Bucccn,  aad 
Ikei  becune  the  idol  of  the  trmj  »nd  the  people.  Bacon 
«BV  elcarlT  that  mch  a  repatation  would  naiuredlf  alienate 


tDO  poweriiil  or  too  popular.  He  therefore  addi 
eloqiMtit  and  iinplonDg  letter  to  the  earl,  pointing  oot  the 
itagat  at  his  podtioo,  and  urging  upon  him  vhat  he 
ja^«d  to  be  die  odI;  safe  coune  of  action,  to  Beek  and 
tecore  the  ttvor  of  the  qaeen  alone',  above  all  things  dis- 
loading  him  from  the  appearance  of  militarj  populBrit/. 
Hiiadnoe,boweTer,iTMnnpalatableAnd  proved ineffectu^. 
The  CM-l  atill  continued  his  usual  oouim  of  deatina  with 
the  tjoeen,  depemding  aolet?  npon  her  suppcaed  auction 
fer  hun,  and  infanely  jealous  of  any  other  whom  she  night 
Mem  to  &for.  His  nnshilful  and  unlucky  management 
(i  (he  aea  ixpaditioD  to  Ferrol  and  the  Axoree  in  no  way 
lowered  his  popuhuitj.  with  the  people,  but  undoubtedly 
wtakened  his  ioAuence  with  the  queea. 

BaoDu's  a&in  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  prospering. 
He  had  iDcreaaed  hia  repolatioa  by  the  publication,  in  15^, 
of  hk  ^bny*,  along  with  which  were  the  CUor*  cf  Good 
and  Efit  and  the  MtdiiaUimu  Saerm;  bat  his  private  for- 
toiMB  were  in  a  bad  condition.  No  public  office  apparently 
coold  be  found  for  him;  be  failed  in  the  endeavor  to 
retrieve  bis  poution  by  a  marriage  with  the  wealthy  widow, 
Lady  Halton,  and  in  1598  be  wbb  arrested  for  debt.  He 
■eems,  bowerer,  tu  have  been  growing  in  fovor  with  the 
qoma.  Some  yean  previoosly  (perhaps  about  1594),  he 
bad  bcKUn  to  he  employed  by  her  in  crowQ  afiaire,  and  he 
fradnally  acquired  the  standing  of  one  of  the  learned 
ootmsel,  though  he  held  no  commission  or  warrant,  and 
icceiTed  no  salair.  At  the  same  time  he  was  no  longer  on 
the  fbrmer  Enoidly  terms  with  Eski,  a  certain  estrsngement 
having  sproiif;  ap  between  them,  cauced  no  doubt  by  the 
•mI  finding  his  friend's  advice  distastefiil.  The  earl's  aJbiis 
were  then  at  a  somewhat  critical  stage,  and  as  our  iudg- 
mtnt  npon  a  moat  important  episode  in  Bacon's  lite  de- 
pends upon  our  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  ensuing 
year,  it  will  be  requisite  to  enter  more  minutely  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  into  proceedings  with  which  Bacon 
himaeir  bad  nothing  to  do. 

Italutd  was  then  in  a  rebeUioos  and  disconteoled  con- 
ditioD,  and  it  wis  somewhat  difficult  for  the  English 
Ooremmait  to  dedde  either  on  a  definite  course  of  policy 
with  regard  to  it,  or  chi  a  leader  by  whom  that  policy  might 
be  earned  ouL  Upon  this  subject  a  violent  quarrel  look 
place  between  the  queen  and  Enez.  who  (or  some  months 
redred  fVom  court,  and  revised  to  be  reconciled.  At  last 
he  came  forth  from  his  aaclusioa,  and  it  was  soon  under- 
stood that  he  was  in  person  to  undertake  the  subjiuation  of 
the  rebels  in  Ireland,  with  a  larger  force  than  haaever  be- 
fore been  sent  into  that  country.  Into  the  obscure  details  of 
diis  oabappy  campaign  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter ;  one  fact 
itaods  out  clearly,  that  Essex  endeavored  to  carry  oat  a 
traaaonable  dedgo.  Hu  jealousy  and  ill  temper  had  been 
K  rowed  that  the  only  couise  open  to  him  seemed  to  be  the 
obtaiaLag  a  powerful  military  force,  the  possession  of  which 
would  compel  the  qneen  to  reinstate  him  in  her  favor. 
Whether  or  not  this  plan  ««s  in  contempladon  before  he 
nodertook  the  Irish  expedition  is  not  evident,  though  even 
out^erB  at  that  time  entertuned  some  suspicions,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  treasonable  character  of  the  negotja- 
tiona  carried  on  in  Ireland.  His  plans,  probably  not  very 
definite,  were  disturbed  by  an  imperative  meoage  from  the 

Sen,  ordering  Him  not  to  return  to  England  without 
permimion.  He  at  once  set  off,  and,  Inisting  apparently 
to  her  affection  for  him,  presented  himself  suddraily  before 
her.  He  was,  for  the  moment,  received  kindly,  but  was 
ioon  adenrards  ordered  to  keep  his  chamber,  and  was  then 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper  at  York  House, 
when  he  remained  till  March,  16O0.  His  great  popularity, 
and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  reasons  for  his  imprison- 
ment, stirred  up  a  strong  feelinc  against  the  queen,  who 
was  reported  to  be  influenced  by  BaSan,  and  inch  iooigna- 
tion  was  i«ised  aoainst  the  latter,  that  his  &iends  feared 
hk  life  wonld  be  in  danger.  The  groundless  character  of 
thwaocuMtionabowshow  little  confidence  should  be  reposed 
in  popvUr  Teiriona  of  ofaacure  oocurrences.  It  was  at  last 
felt  necwsary  that  the  queen  should  in  some  way 
eat*  her  proceeding;^  and  Ibis  she  at  first  did,  contrary  to 
Bacon's  •dric«^  by  ■  dectaradon  from  the  Star  CSiamoer. 
Thii^  howerer,  gave  little  or  no  satisfaction,  and  ttwas 
IbaiM  expedient  to  do  what  Bacon  bad  always  reoommended, 
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to  have  a  (air  trial,  yet  not  one  in  which  the  sentenM  muM 
needs  be  damaging  to  the  orl.    The  Dial  acoordin^T  took 

Die  before  a  body  of  her  totjeBtj't  councillon,  and  Bacon 
a  subordinate  and  unimportant  part  in  the  accusation. 
Essex  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  hurt  by  his  action 
in  this  matter,  and  riiortly  after  bis  release  thej|  were  agtun 
on  friendly  terms,  Bacon  drawing  up  letters  as  if  to  or  fiota 
the  earl  with  the  deai^  of  having  lliem  brought  bebre  the 
queen.  But  Bacon  did  not  know  the  true  character  of  the 
transactions  in  which  Essex  bad  been  engaged.  The  latter 
had  been  released  from  ail  custody  in  August,  but  in  tho 
meantime  he  had  been  husily  engtwed  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence  with  James  of  Scotliuuf,  and  was  counting  on 
the  Irish  army  under  his  ally,  Mon^oy,  the  new  deputy. 
But  Montjoy  had  apparently  come  to  see  how  useless  the 
attempt  would  be  to  force  upon  tlie  queen  a  settlement  of 
the  succession,  and  declined  to  go  further  in  the  matter- 
Essex  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  his 
anger  against  the  queen  being  roused  afresh  by  the  refusal 
to  renew  his  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  he  formed  the  des- 
perate project  of  seizing  her  person  and  compelling  her  (o 
dismiss  from  her  council  his  enemies  lUJeigh,  Cobham,  and 
Cecil.  As  soma  pretext,  he  intended  to  affirm  that  his  Ufa 
in  danger  from  these  men,  who  were  in  l«agae  with 
Ipanianls.  The  plot  was  forced  on  prematurely  by  Ihft 
suspicions  excited  at  court,  and  the  rash  attempt  to  ronw 
the  city  of  London  (6th  February,  1601)  proved  a  complet« 
jEtuco.  The  leaders  were  arrested  that  night  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Although  the  actual  rising  might  have  ap- 
peared a  mere  outburst  of  frantic  passion,  the  ^rivals  - 
examinatjons  of  the  mcst  prominent  conspirators  disclosed 
to  the  Govenuneat  a  plot  so  widely  spread,  and  involving  so 
many  of  the  higheat  in  the  land,  that  it  would  have  been 
perilous  to  have  pressed  home  accusations  a^nst  all  who 
might  be  implicated.  Essexwas  tried  along  with  the  ^oung 
earl  of  Boulhampton,  and  Bacon,  as  one  of  her  mqeety*! 
counsel,  was  present  on  the  occasion.  Coke,  who  was 
principal  spokesman,  managed  the  case  with  great  want  of 
skill,  incessantly  allowing  the  thread  of  the  evidence  to 
escape,  and  giving  the  prisoners  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
irrefevant  justifications  and  protestations  which  wero  not 
ineffectual  in  distracting  attention  from  the  real  question 
at  issue.  On  the  first  opportunity  Bacon  rose  and  briefly 
pointed  out  that  the  earl  s  plea  of  having  done  nothing  save 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  his  life  tcota  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies  vaa  weak  and  worthless,  inas- 
much as  these  enemies  were  pirely  imaginary ;  and  be 
compared  his  case  to  that  of  nsiatratu^  who  had  made 
use  of  a  somewhat  similar  stratagem  to  cloak  his  real  de- 
signs upon  the  city  of  Athens.  He  was  tbereopon  inter- 
rupted by  the  earl,  who  proceeded  to  defend  himself^  by 
declaring  that  in  one  of  the  letters  drawn  up  by  Bacon, 
and  purporting  to  be  from  the  earl  to  Anthony  Bacon,  th 
existence  of  tliese  rumors,  and  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them,  had  been  admitted;  and  he  condnued, 
"  If  these  reasons  were  then  just  and  true,  not  oounterfeit, 
how  can  it  be  that  now  my  pretences  are  false  and  injuri- 
ous?" To  this  Bacon  replied,  that  "the  letters,  if  they 
wero  there,  would  not  blush  to  be  seen  for  anything  con- 
tained in  tbem,  and  that  he  had  spent  mora  time  in  vain 
in  studying  how  to  make  the  earl  a  good  servant  to  the 
queen  than  he  had  done  in  anything  else."  It  seems  to 
he  forgotten  in  the  general  accounts  of  this  matter,  not 
only  that  Bacon's  letteis  bear  out  what  he  said,  hut  thai 
the  earl's  excuses  loers  false.  A  second  time  Bacon  wis 
compelled  to  interfere  in  the  couise  of  the  trial,  and  to 
recan  to  the  minds  of  Ihoee  present  the  real  question  at 
issue.  He  animadirerted  strongly  upon  the  puerile  nature 
of  the  defence,  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  by  Essex,  that 
if  he  had  wished  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  he  would  hare  had 
a  larger  company  with  him,  pointed  out  that  his  depend- 
ence wns  upon  the  people  of  London,  and  compared  hia 
attempt  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise  at  Paris.  To  this 
the  earl  made  little  or  no  reply.  Bacon's  use  of  this  illns- 
tratioii,  and  of  the  former  one  of  Fisistratus,  has  been  much 
commented  on,  and  in  general  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  had  it  not  been  for  his  speeches  Essex  might  have 
esc^>ed,  or,  at  all  events,  have  been  alterwarda  pardoned. 
But  this  view  of  the  natter  depoids  on  the  suppoatiMi  that 
Essex  was  guilty  only  of  a  ruh  ODthreak.'  Tuat  this  waa 
not  the  case  was  well  known  to  the  queen  and  her  cooncil. 
Unfbrtunately,  pmdenlia]  motives  hindered  the  publicMion 
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of  the  vhole  eriilencej  the  people,  coiuequend^,  vrere  siill 
Ignonnt  of  the  mBgnitiide  of  uie  crime,  and  till  recentlv, 
bioerapbeis  of  Buon  hare  heea  in  a  like  i^oiance.'  Tlie 
earl  bimself,  before  ezeculiun,  confessed  hiB  guilt  and  the 
thorough  justice  of  his  Hentence,  while,  wi(h  siagular  lack 
of  tuBRoaainiitf,  he  incriminated  several  against  whom 
•ccuaatioiu  had  not  been  broushC,  among  others  liia  aiBter 
Ladj  Rich.  After  his  ezecation  it  was  thought  Decesasry 
that  some  account  of  the  facts  ahould  be  drawn  up  ana 
circQlaied,  in  enter  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  the 
queen's  action  in  the  matter.  This  waa  entrusted  to  Bacon, 
who  dreir  up  A  Dtclaraium  of  Vie  Praeliaa  and  IVetwiiui 
atlempled  and  eommitted  by  mbert,  late  Eati  of  Eaer,  bis 
firal  draft  being  estensively  allered  and  corrected  by  the 
queen  and  council.  NoChini  is  known  with  certain^  of 
the  reception  given  to  this  official  explunation,  but  the  ill 
feelins  against  Buion  was  not  wholly  removed,  and  some 
years  later,  in  1604,  he  published,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Moa^ov,  ao  Apology  lor  his  action  in  the  case.  This 
Apologi/  givfB  a  most  fair  and  temperate  htstorj  of  Clie 
relatiooa  between  Bacon  and  Essex,  ^lows  how  the  prudent 
counsel  of  the  one  had  been  rejected  bj  the  other,  and 
brings  ont  very  dearly  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  the  matter.  Everything  Chat  Bacon  could 
do  was  done  by  him,  until  the  real  nature  of  Essex's  de- 
sign was  made  apparent,  and  then,  as  he  had  repeatedly 
luld  the  earl,  his  devotion  and  respect  were  for  the  queen 
and  state,  not  for  any  subject;  friendship  oou Id  never  lake 
rank  above  loyalty.  Those  who  blame  Bacon  must  acquit 
Basex  of  all  wrong-doing. 

Bacon's  private  fortunes,  during  the  period  after  the 
death  of  Essex,  were  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  £1200  from  Che  Gnea  imposed  on 
Caleahy,  one  of  the  coiispirators,  but  bis  debts  were  suffi- 
cient to  swallow  up  this  and  much  more.  And,  though 
he  was  trusted  by  Eliaabeth,  and  on  good  terms  with  her, 
be  seems  to  have  seen  that  he  had  no  chance  of  advance- 
menL  But  her  death  in  1603,  followed  by  the  undisputed 
succession  of  James,  gave  him  new  hopes ;  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  found  himself  "  as  one  awaked  out  of  sleep."  < 
It  appeared  to  him  that  at  Icngtli  the  abilities  he  was  con- 
ecious  of  possening  would  obtain  recognition ;  be  thought 
that  "  the  canvaasingworld  "  had  gone,  and  the  "  deserving 
world"  had  come.  He  used  every  means  in  his  power  to 
bring  himself  under  James's  notice,  writing  to  oil  his  friends 
M  the  Scottish  court  and  to  the  king  lumaelf.  He  managed 
to  obtain  a  pensonal  interview  with  the  king,  but  does  not 
eeem  to  have  been  much  satisfied  with  it.  In  fact,  while 
the  king  confirmed  in  their  situations  those  who  bod  held 
crown  offices  under  Elizabeth,  Bacon,'not  holding  his  post 
by  warrant,  was  practicaliy  omitted.  He  was,  however, 
continued,  by  special  order  of  the  king,  as  learned  counsel 
extraordinary,  but  little  or  no  lav  business  appears  to  have 
been  enlruslad  to  him.  He  procure<l,  through  his  ooiisin 
'Cecil,  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  which,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  he  received  idong  with  about  300  othen,  on 
the  23d  July,  1603.  Between  this  time  and  the  opening 
ofJamea'sfinitParliamenthewBa  engaged  in  literary  work, 
and  sent  to  the  king  two  pamphlets — one  on  the  Union,  the 
other  on  measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  church.  What 
opinion  was  formed  of  them  by  James  is  unknown.  Shortly 
after  he  published  hia  Apology;  the  reception  it  met 
frith  is  equally  uncertain.  In  March,  1604,  Parliament 
met,  and  during  their  short  session  Bacon's  htmds  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  work.  It  was  a  busy  and  stirring  time, 
and  events  occurred  during  it  which  carried  within  them 
the  seeds  of  much  future  dissension,  Pren^atlve  and 
privil^(e  came  more  than  once  into  coUlBion,  the  abuses  of 
purveyance  and  wardship  were  mode  matters  of  conference, 
though  the  thorough  discussion  of  them  wss  deferred  to  a 
duoceeding  session  ;  while  James's  temper  was  irritated  by 
the  objections  brought  agunst  his  favorite  scheme  of  the 
Union,  and  by  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  House  with  re- 
gard to  religious  affkirs.  The  records  are  barely  full  enoueh 
to  enable  us  to  judge  very  accurately  of  the  share  taken  by 
Bacon  in  these  discussions:  his  name  generally  appears 
as  the  reporter  of  the  committees  on  special  subjecla.  We 
can  occoBionally,  however,  discern  traces  of  his  tact  and 
remarkable  prudence ;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  attitude,  par- 
ticularly witli  r^^rd  to  the  Union  question,  recommended 
■  The  whols  itorT  ol  Eaati  Ii  giTea  la  Ui,  Sptddlng's  LeUen  and 
U/i.  It  !■  >1»  vary  vlganudj  MM  by  Mr.  BniM  In  tba  iDtroductlDn 
Is  bit  QirTapmdmM  q/  ^vmi  VI.  vUA  Sir  Sattrt  OkU,  Cwodaa 
Society,  lasi. 


him  to  James.  He  was  shortly  afUrwards  (btmally  in- 
stalled as  learned  counsel,  receiTing  the  salary  of  £40,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  £60  yearly.  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  commission  to  treat  uf  the  condilioiu 
neceeearr  for  the  Union;  uid  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  that  body  were  discharged  must  b« 
attributed  mainly  to  his  influence  and  his  complete  mastery 
of  the  subject.  During  the  recess  he  published  his  Aihanee- 
maU  of  Learaing,  dedicated  to  the  king. 

He  wss  now  fairly  brought  into  relatious  with  James, 
and  bis  prospects  b^;an  to  look  a  little  brighter.  It  ia 
important  for  us  to  know  what  were  his  ideas  npon 
government,  upon  parliaments,  prerogative,  and  so  ibrth, 
since  a  knowledge  of  this  will  clear  up  much  that  would 
seem  inexplioibie  in  his  life.  It  seems  quite  evidmit*  that 
Bacon,  froD  position,  early  training,  and,  one  might  almost 
think,  natural  inclination,  held  as liia  ideal  of  government 
the  Elizabethao  system.  The  king  was  the  supreme 
power,  the  centre  of  law  and  justice,  and  his  prerogative 
must  not  be  infringed.  Parliament  wua  merely  a  body 
called  to  consult  with  the  king  on  emergencies  (eirra  ardtia 
regni)  u)d  to  grant  supplies.  King  and  partiamoit  to- 
gether make  up  Che  state,  but  the  former  is  first  in  nature 
and  importance.  The  duty  of  a  statesman  was,  therefore, 
to  carry  out  the  royal  will  in  as  prodeot  a  manner  as 
possible ;  he  was  the  servant  of  the  king,  and  stood  or  fell 
according  to  his  pleasure.  It  is  hard  to  put  ourselves  at 
this  point  of  view,  and  we  cau  with  difficulty  understand 
how  such  a  man  as  Bacon  held  a  theorr  whidi  seems  now 
so  inadequate.  But  be  was  not  singular  in  his  opinions, 
and  he  was  undoubtedly  sincere;  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
Chem  oansCantly  in  mind  that  we  can  undeiMand  his  after 
relations  with  the  king. 

In  the  second  Parliament  there  was  not  so  much  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  Ounpowder  Plot  had 
aroused  in  the  Commons  warmer  feeling  Cowards  the 
king;  they  passed  severe  laws  against  recusants,  and 
((ranted  a  triple  subsidy.  At  the  same  time  (hey  con- 
tinued the  collection  of  the  grievances  concerning  which 
they  were  to  move.  In  the  course  of  (hia  senion  Bacon 
married  Alice  Barnbam,  "the  alderman's  daughter,  an 
handsome  muden,  to  my  liking,"  of  whom  he  haa  written 
some  years  before  to  his  cousin  Cecil.  Little  or  nothing  ia 
known  of  their  married  life. 

The  third  Parliament  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
commercial  and  l^at  (Questions  rising  out  of  the  proptMed 
Union,  in  particular,  with  the  dispute  as  to  the  notunliza- 
tion  of  the  Potl  Nati,  Bacon  argued  ably  in  favor  of 
this  measure,  but  the  general  feeling  was  a^inst  it.  The 
House  would  only  pass  a  bill  abolishing  hostile  laws  be- 
tween the  kingdoms ;  but  the  case  of  the  i^wt  Nati,  being 
brought  before  (he  law  courts,  was  settled  as  the  king 
wished.  Bacon's  services  were  rewarded  in  June,  1607, 
by  the  office  of  solicitor;  he  hod  at  last  gained  a  step 
upon  the  ladder  of  advancement  His  promotion,  how- 
ever, was  not  rapid ;  several  years  passed  before  he  gunei) 
another  step.  Meantime,  Chough  circumstances  had  thrown 
him  too  much  into  active  life,  he  had  noC  forgotten  hi« 
cherished  project  of  reorganizing  science.  A  survey  of 
the  ground  had  been  mode  in  the  Adaincemeni,  and  some 
short  pieces  not  publiabed  at  the  time  were  probablr 
written  in  the  subsequent  two  or  three  yeaia.  Towarcfa 
the  close  of  1607  he  sent  to  his  friends  a  smalt  tr^ 
entitled  Oogilala  el  Fua,  probably  the  first  draft  of  what 
we  have  under  that  title.  In  1609  he  wrote  the  noble 
panegyric.  In  felieen  memoriem  Eliiabetlia,  and  the  cnri- 
ouslyleamed  and  ingenious  work,  Dt  Sapienlia  VtUruM; 
and  completed  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Bedargutio 
PtitoMpAianun,  or  treatise  on  the  idols  of  the  theatre. 

In  ISIO  the  fomous  fourth  Parliament  of  James  met. 
It  is  not  possible  to  enter  minutely  into  the  Important  oc- 
currences of  this  short  session.  Prerogative,  despite  Bacon's 
advice  and  elTortB,  clashed  more  than  once  with  liberty: 
Salisbury's  bold  schemes  for  relieving  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  king  proved 
abortive,  and  the  House  was  iissolved  in  February,  IGll. 
Bacon  took  a  considerable  share  in  Cho  debates,  consia(ently 
upheld  the  prerogative,  and  seemed  yet  (o  possess  the 
confidence  M  the  Commons.  The  death  of  Salisbury, 
occurring  soon  after,  opened  a  posidon  in  which  Boooa 
thought  liis' great  political  skill  and  sagacity  might  be 
made  more  immediately  available  for  the  king's  sarviotk 
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time  he  made  two  JDefiectasI 
ipplicatJoDB  for  the  masterehip  of  the  wdij  the  &rtt, 
00  SklnbuiT'i  death,  when  it  wu  givta  to  Bir  George 
Ouvj;  the  seooad,  on  the  death  ot  Caiej,  It  is  Mnie- 
whal  hard  lo  understand  whv  bo  little  lavor  WM  shown 
b;  ibe  king  lo  (we  who  had  proved  himself  able  and 
willioglo  do  good  gerrice^aad  who,  Id  spite  of  his  disap- 
poincmeiil,  stul  continued  Malously  to  offer  advice  and 
aaiiitinnf  At  last,  in  IS13,  a  fair  opportiinilj  for  promo- 
Uoo  occarreil.  The  denlh  of  Sir  Thooiaa  Fleming  made  a 
nancj  in  the  chief-justiceehip  of  the  King's  Bench,  aod 
Bscon,  after  aome  deliheration,  propoeed  to  the  king  that 
Coke  shontd  be  remored  from  his  place  in  (he  Court  of 
Common  Pleaa  and  tmufarred  to  Ids  King's  Bench.  He 
^Tce  sereral  rcMona  for  this  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  but 
m  all  probability  his  chief  motive  was  that  pointed  out  bj 
Mr.  Spcdding,'  that  in  the  Coart  of  Kingi's  Bench  there 
WDold  be  lees  danger  of  Coke  coming  into  coliision  with 
the  king  on  oueeUona  of  preiogatire,  in  handling  which 
Bacon  was  always  verr  circunupect  and  tender.  The 
vacancy  oused  by  Cokt/s  promotion  was  then  filled  up  by 
Hobwt,  and  Bacon,  Snalty,  ilepped  into  the  place  of  attor- 
an-gtumL  Tif  &at  of  this  adrioe  bdng  oSend  and 
followed  in  all  esMntials,  illustrates  very  cl«arlT  the  dose 
relations  between  the  king  and  Bacon,  nho  had  become  a 
cnifidaalial  adTiser  on  meet  occaaiona  of  difficulty.  That 
his  adhveooe  to  the  royal  party  was  already  noticed  and 
eoomieatad  on  appears  from  the  significant  remark  of 
Chamberlain,  who,  after  mentioning  the  reoait  changes 
amaag  the  law  official^  My*,  "  Thae  is  a  strong  apprchen- 
NOD  tbat  little  good  is  to  be  expected  by  thie  <£aiige,  and 
that  Baeon  may  prove  a  dangerons  instnimeDt." 

Poither  light  is  thrown  upon  Bacon's  relations  with 
Janes,  and  npon  his  political  sympathiet.  by  the  letter  lo 
the  kingadvooatiog  tne  adlii^  of  a  parliament,'  and  by 
the  two  p^ieiB  of  notes  on  wbidi  his  l^ter  was  founded.* 
Th(M  doetUMOtB,  eren  after  due  wei^t  isgiventoallcou- 
sidentiooB  nrged  in  their  favor,*  seem  lo  confirm  the  view 
already  taken  of  Bacon's  theory  of  government,  and  at 
the  aame  tioie  show  that  bis  aympauiiee  with  the  royal 
party  taoded  to  blind  Urn  to  the  trne  character  of  certain 
Bonitea  of  aiAioa,  whid)  can  only  be  justified  bv  a  strain- 
ing of  political  ethics.  The  advioe  he  o&red,  in  all  But- 
eerity,  waa  moat  prodent  and  sagadons,  and  vtigkl  hare 
bam  sDOoewfOlly  carried  oat  by  a  man  of  Bacon's  tact  and 
dtill;  bnt  it  was  intensely  one-oidad,  and  exhibited  a  enri- 
DOi  want  of  appredatioQ  of  what  waa  even  then  be^oniDg 
lobe  locked  on  aa  the  Ime  relation  of  king,  parliament,  and 
V^ople.     Unibitnnately  for  James,   '  '  ■      ■-•         '     ■ 

Dor  cacTV  otit  Bacon's  policy.      Tt 

u  April,  1614,  and  wu  dissol  ved  in  Jun^  after  a  slormy 
■Msion,  was  by  no  means  in  a  fnune  of  mmd  niitable  for 
Ibe  king's  porposes.  The  Honse  waa  eonged  at  the  sop- 
poeed  project  (then  much  misunderstood)  of  the  "Undo^ 
lakns;"  olfjactian  was  ti^^en  to  Baccm  being  elected  oi 
sarving  aa  a  mranber  while  holding  office  as  attomey-gen- 
«•!;  and,  thongh  an  exception  waa  made  in  big  fevor,  it 
was  nsolved  that  ao  attomey-gen  eral  should  in  fntnre  be 
eligible  for  a  sent  in  Parliament.  No  sn^ply  was  gianted, 
aod  the  king's  neccBgiCiea  were  increased  instead  of  dimin' 
ished.  ^e  emergency  sn^iested  to  some  of  llie  bisbope 
the  idea  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  which  was  easerly 
taken  np  by  the  noblemen  and  crown  officials.  The  scheme 
was  afterwards  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  king- 
dotn,  but  lost  something  of  ilB  voluntary  character,  and  the 
means  taken  to  raise  the  money,  which  were  not  what  Bacon 
wiuld  have  tecommended,*  were  calculated  to  stir  up  dis- 
content. The  general  dissatisfaction  received  a  somewhat 
nnguarded  and  intemperate  expression  in  a  letter  sent  to 
the  jnstices  of  Marlborongh  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, named  St.  John,  in  which  he  denounced  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  fnnda  in  thin  way  an  contrary  to  law,  reason, 
and  religion,  aa  constituting  in  the  king  personally  an  act 
of  penary,  involving  in  the  same  crime  those  who  con- 
tribnted,  and  thereby  snbjecting  all  partiefl  to  the  curses 
levelled  In  the  ohnrcb  at  such  oSencen.  St.  John  waa  num. 
■oned  before  the  Star  Chamber  for  slander  and  treasonable 
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lanftuage;  and  Baoon,  ec  officio,  acted  aa  pnblic  pnwecutor. 
The  sentence  pronounced  (a  fine  of  £5000  and  imprison' 
ment  for  life}  was  severe,  but  it  was  not  actually  infiicted, 
and  probably  was  not  intended  to  be  carried  out.  the  snc- 
ceas  of  the  proeecution  being  all  thai  wax  desired.  St. 
John  remained  a  short  time  in  prison,  and  waa  then  re- 
leased, nfter  making  a  full  apology  and  aubmiKsion.  The 
fine  was  remitted.  It  seems  incredible  that  Bacon's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  slionld  have  been  censured  by  hi:- 
biographers.  The  offence  was  clear ;  the  law  was  undoubted  ; 
no  particular  sympathy  waa  excited  fbr  the  culprit;. the 
sentence  was  not  carried  out;  and  Bacon  did  only  what 
any  one  in  his  place  would  naturally  and  neceasarily  have 
done.  The  nature  of  his  office  involved  him  in  several 
trials  for  treason  occurring  about  the  same  time,  and  one 
of  theee  ia  of  interest  sufficient  to  repay  a  somewhat 
longer  examination.  Edmund  Feacham,  a  clergyman  in 
Somersetshire,  had  been  committed  lo  custody  for  a  libel 
on  his  superior,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella.  In  search- 
ing his  houae  for  certain  papers,  the  officers  came  npon 
some  loose  sheets  Rtitched  together  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
mon, the  contents  of  which  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
was  judged  right  lo  lay  them  before  the  council.  As  il 
waa  at  nn't  siiapected  that  the  writing  of  this  book  had 
been  prompted  by  some  disaffected  penwna,  Peacham  waa 
tnterrogatfu,  and  after  he  had  declined  to  give  any  informal- 
tion,  was  eilbject«d  to  tortnre.  Bacon,  ai>  one  of  the  learned 
counsel,  was  ordered  by  council  to  lake  part  in  this  exam- 
ination, which  waa  undoubtedly  warranted  by  precedent, 
whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  it.  Nothing,  however, 
woB  extracted  from  Peacham  in  this  way,  and  it  was 
r«eolved  to  proceed  uainsC  him  for  treastm.  Now,  in  the 
excited  state  of  popnUr  feeling  at  that  period,  tbe  fkilure 
of  Government  lo  substantiate  an  accusation  of  treason 
would  have  been  a  aerioua  matter.  The  king,  with  whom 
the  council  agreed,  seems  therefore  to  have  thought  it 
deairable  to  obtain  beforehand  the  opinions  of  the  four 
chief  judgee  as  to  whether  the  alleged  offence  amounted  ID 
treason.  In  this  there  was  nothing  unuaoal  or  illegal,  and 
no  olgection  would  at  that  time  have  beeu  made  to  it,  but 
James  introduced  a  certain  innovation ;  he  proposed  that 
the  opinions  of  the  four  judges  should  be  given  separately 
and  in  private.  It  xmy  be  reaaonafaly  inferred  that  hia 
motive  for  this  was  the  suspicion,  or  it  may  be  the  know- 
ledge, that  Coke  did  not  consider  the  matter  treasonable. 
At  ail  evenle  when  Coke,  who  as  a  oonncillor  already  knew 
the  tacts  of  the  case,  was  npoken  with  r^arding  the  new 
propoeal  of  the  king,  he  at  once  objected  to  it,  saying  thai 
''th;s  particular  and  auricular  taking  of  opinions"  was 
"  new  and  dangerous,"  and  "  not  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  realm."     He  at  last  reluctantly  assented,  and  pro- 


--lyai 

<ed  that  Bacon  should  consult  with  him,  while  the  other 
officers  addressed  themseiveetothe  three  puiatie  judges. 
Bacon's  directions,  the  proposal  to  the  three  judges  to 


e  puiatie  judges. 
,  —  r-->. three  judges  ' 

their  opinicrns  separately  was  made  suddenly  and  Co.. 
fidenlty,  ana  any  scraplee  they  might  have  felt  were  eaaily 
overcome.  The  first  step  waa  thus  jpunedj  and  it  waa 
hoped  that  if  "  infusion  ".  could  be  avoided,  if  the  papers 
bearing  on  the  case  were  presented  to  the  judges  quickly, 
and  before  their  minds  could  be  swayed  by  extraneous  in- 
Snence,  their  decision  on  the  case  would  be  the  snme  as 
that  of  the  king.  It  is  clear  that  the  extraneous  influence 
to  be  feared  was  Coke,  who,  on  being  addressed  by  Bapon, 
again  ol^ected  to  giving  his  opinion  separately,  and  even 
seemed  to  iiope  that  his  brother  judges  after  they  had  seen 
the  ^perB  would  withdraw  their  aiwent  to  giving  their 
decisions  privately.  Even  ailer  the  din:iission  of  the  case 
with  Bacon,  he  would  not  xive  his  opinion  until  the  others 
had  handed  in  theirs.  What  the  other  judges  thought  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  Bacon  appears  to  have  been 
unable  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  he  had  devised  for 
swaying  Cuke'x  judgment,*  by  nutting  him  in  some  dark 
manner  in  doubt  that  he  should  be  left  alone ;  or  if  he  did 
attempt  Ihia,  be  waa  unaucceseful,  for  Coke  finally  gave  an 
opinion  conaistenl  with  what  he  seems  to  have  held  at  first, 
that  the  book  was  not  treasonable,  aa  it  did  not  disable  the 
kine's  title.  Although  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  not 
made  public,  yet  as  we  learn,  not  only  from  Bacon,  but  from 
a  aentence  in  one  of  Carleton'a  letten.'  a  rumor  had  got 
about  that  there  waa  dnubt  as  to  the  book  being  treason- 
able. Under  theae  circumsttnces.  Bacon,  who  feared  that 
such  a  report  might  incite  other  people  to  attempt  a  umilai 
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ofleooe,  propoaed  to  tbe  king  that  a  teconil  ramor  sbonld 
be  drculkted  in  order  to  dettlroj  Iha  imprenion  caused  b; 
theGnt.  "I  da  think  itneceaauy,"  heaars,"thatbecauae 
we  live  in  an  age  in  which  no  caunael  a  kept,  and  that  it 
is  tme  there  ia  some  bruit  abroad  that  the  judgea  of  the 
King's  Beech  do  doubt  of  the  case  that  it  should  not  be 
treason,  Ifaat  it  be  giren  out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  were 
in  secret,  and  so  a  fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt  was  only 
DpoD  the  publication,  in  that  it  was  nerer  published.  For 
that  (if  your  tm^esty  marketh  it)  taketh  away 
■  -  danger  of  the  example;  forthat 

Bacon's  condiict  in  this  matter  has  been 


quajifieth  the  danger  of  the  example;  forlhst  w 
man's  case."  '  Bacon's  condiict  in  this  matter 
curiousiy  misrepresented.  He  hag  been  accused  of  Wrturing 
the  prisoner,  and  of  tampering  with  the  Judges'  by  consult- 
ing them  before  the  triaJ;  nay,  he  ia  even  represented  as 
selecting  thin  poor  clergyman  to  serve  for  an  example  to 
terrify  the  disuected,  as  breaking  into  his  study  and  finding 
there  a  sermon  never  intended  to  be  preached,  which 
merely  encouraged  (he  people  to  resist  tyranny.'  All  this 
lavish  condemnation  ia  wide  of  the  mark,  and  rests  on  a 
complete  misconception  of  the  case.  If  any  blame  attaches 
to  him,  it  must  arise  either  &om  his  endeavor  to  force  Cuke 
lo  a  &vorable  decision,  in  which  he  was  in  all  probability 
prompted  by  a  feeling,  not  nnoommon  with  him,  that  a 
matter  of  state  policy  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
•ome  senseless  legal  quibble  or  precedent,  or  from  his 
advice  to  the  king  that  a  mmor  should  be  set  aflout  which 
was  not  strictly  true.  We  do  not  imagine  that  in  any  other 
politician  either  of  these  actions  would  meet  with  very  se- 
vere oondemnalion. 

Bacon's  share  in  another  great  trial  wliich  came  on 
shortly  aflerwards,  the  Overbury  and  Somerset  case,  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  necenary  lo  enter  upon 
that  obscure  and  thoniy  subject.*  It  may  be  not«d,  how- 
ever, that  his  letters  about  this  time  aliow  that  he  had 
become  acqunyited  with  the  king's  new  bvorite,  the 
brilliant  Sir  George  Yilliers,  and  that  he  stood  high  in  the 
king's  good  gracea.  In  the  early  part  of  1616,  when 
Ellesmere,  the  lord  chancellor,  was  dangerously  ill,  Bacon 
wrote  a  long  and  careful  letter  to  the  king,  propoaing  him- 
self for  the  office,  ahontd  it  fall  vacant,  and  stating  as 
frankly  as  possible  of  what  value  he  considered  his  services 
would  be.  In  answer,  he  appears  to  bave  received  a  dis- 
tinct promise  of  tbe  reveraion  of  the  office ;  but,  as  Ellee- 
mere  recovered,  the  mstter  stood  over  for  a  time.  He 
proposed,  however,  that  be  aiiould  be  made  a  privy  ooun- 
cillor,  in  order  to  give  him  more  weight  in  bis  almost  rec- 
oiled pceition  of  adviser  to  Ibe  king,  and  on  the  9lh 
June,  1616,  be  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  at  the  council 


bc^. 


Meanwhile^  his  great  rival  Coke,  whom  constant  tend- 
ency to  limit  the  prerogative  by  law  and  precedent  had 
made  him  an  otyect  of  particular  dielike  lo  James,  had  on 
two  points  come  into  open  collision  with  the  king's  rwhts. 
The  fitat  case  wss  an  action  ofprtsmunire  against  the  Qiurt 
of  ChanceiT-,  evidently  instigated  bybfm.bnt  brought  at  the 
instance  of  certain  parties  whose  adversaries  had  obtained 
redress  in  the  cbancellor's  court  after  the  catise  had  been 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Einc'B  Bench.  With  all  his  learning 
aitd  ingenuity.  Coke  failu  in  inducing  or  ev^l  forcing  the 
jury  to  bring  in  a  bill  against  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
It  seems  fairly  certain  tliat  on  the  technical  point  of  law 
involved  he  was  wrong.  Although  his  motive  was,  in  great 
measure,  a  feeling  of  personal  dislike  towards  Ellesmere, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
derire  to  restrict  in  every  possible  way  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  which  was  the  direct  exponent  of  the  king's  wishes. 
The  other  case,  that  of  the  eomtitendanu,  wss  mora  im- 
portant in  itself  and  in  the  circumstances  connected  with 
iL  The  general  question  involved  in  a  special  instance 
was  whellier  or  not  tbe  king's  prerogative  included  the 
right  of  granting  at  pleasure  liviags  tn  amunendam,  Le.,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  one  who  was  not  the  incumbent.  Bacon, 
as  atlomey-general,  delivered  a  speech,  which  has  not  been 
reported;  but  the  king  wss  informed  that  the  arguments 
on  tbe  other  side  had  not  been  limited  to  the  special  case, 
but  had  directly  impugned  the  genenri  prerogative  right 
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of  gruling  livings.  It  was  neceasary  for  Jsmss,  n  a 
p«rtr  iniarealad,  at  once  lo  take  meaturei  lo  see  that  tht 
dedsion  of  the  judges  should  not  be  nven  on  the  general 
without  due  consultation.    He  aooordingly  w 


to  Bacon,  directing  him  lo  i 


)  the  jodges  his 


e  joa_ 

pleasure  that  they  should  delay  judgment  unlij  alia  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  with  himself.  Baooo  communicucd 
first  with  Coke,  who  m  reply  deaired  that  umiisr  nodee 
should  be  given  to  the  other  judges-  This  wss  dme  by 
Bacon,  though  he  seeins  to  hint  Sat  in  so  doing  be  wu 
going  a  little  beyond  his  instractions.  Tbe  judges  took  ua 
notioe  of  the  intimation,  proceeded  at  once  to  give  judg- 
ment, and  sent  a  letter  in  their  united  names  to  the  king 
announcing  what  they  had  done,  and  declaring  that  it  w>a 
contrary  to  law  and  to  their  oath  for  them  lo  pay  any 
attention  lo  a  request  that  their  decision  should  be  delijed. 
The  king  wss  indignant  at  this  encroachment,  and  acting 
partly  on  the  advice  of  Bacon,  held  a  council  on  the  6tn 
June,  1616,  at  which  the  judges  attended.  James  then 
entered  at  great  length  Into  the  case,  censuring  (he  jud^ 
for  the  oSensive  form  of  their  letter,  and  for  not  having 
delayed  judgment  upon  hie  demand,  which  had  beat  made 
solely  because  be  wss  himself  a  pai^  conoemed.  The 
judges,  at  the  conclosion  of  his  speech,  fell  on  their  kaees, 
and  implored  pardon  for  the  manner  of  their  letter;  but 
Coke  attempted  to  juilify  the  matter  contained  in  it,  say- 
ing that  tbe  delay  required  by  his  majesty  wai  contraiv  to 
Uw.  The  point  of  law  was  argued  by  Bacon,  and  decided 
by  tbe  chancellor  in  favor  of  tbe  king,  who  put  the  qius- 


him  either  in  power  or  profit,  and 
thereupon  required  to  consult  with  them,  and  that  they 
should  slay  proceedings  in  the  meantime,  they  ought  not 
to  stay  accordingly  7"  To  this  sll  gave  assent  exceotCoke, 
who  said  that  "  when  the  case  should  be,  he  would  do  tbst 
should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do."  No  notice  wss  taken  by 
tbe  king  of  this  famous,  though  somewhat  evasive,  replr, 
but  the  judges  were  again  asked  what  oouiae  they  would 
take  in  Ibe  special  case  now  before  them.  They  all  declared 
that  they  would  not  decide  tbe  matter  upon  general  giouudi 
affecting  the  prerogative,  but  upon  special  circumsiaiiees  in- 
cidi^t  to  the  esse ;  and  with  this  answer  they  were  dismisMd. 
Bacon's  conduct  throughout  the  affair  has  been  blamed, 
but  apparently  on  wrong  grounds.  As  attorney  he  was 
merely  fulfilling  his  duly  in  obeying  the  command  of  ihe 
king ;  and  in  laying  down  the  law  on  the  disputed  poin^ 
he  wag,  we  may  be  sore,  speaking  his  own  conviction*. 
Censure  might  more  reasonably  be  besiowed  on  him, 
because  he  deliberately  advised  a  course  of  action  than 
which  nothing  can  be  concaved  better  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  bands  of  an  absolute  monarch,'  This  ap- 
pear^ lo  Bacon  justifiable  and  right,  because  the  prerof^ 
tiye  would  be  defended  and  preserved  intacL  Coke  cer- 
tainly stands  out  in  a  bMter   li^ht,  not  ho  much  for  hii 

which  was  rather  indefinite,  and  the  force  of  which 

weakened  by  bis  anen 
the  king,  but  for  the  general 


is  much  weakened  by  bis  anent  lo  the  second  questi<m  of 
;  general  spirit  of  resigtance  to  en- 
croachment exhibited  by  him.    He  was  undeniably  irouble- 


some  to  the  king,  and  il 
James  resolved  to  remov 
could  do  so  much  harm. 


for  wonder  that 
e  him  from  a  position  where  he 
On  the  2Slh  June  he  was  called 
before  the  council  to  answer  certain  charges,  one  of  which 
was  big  conduct  in  the  prmnunirt  question.  He  admow- 
ladged  bis  error  on  that  batd,  and  made  littie  defence. 
On  tbe  30th  he  was  suspended  from  council  and  bend). 
and  ordered  to  employ  his  leisure  In  revising  cetiain  ob- 
noxious opinions  iu  his  reports.  He  did  not  perform  the 
task  to  the  king's  satiabetion,  and  a  few  montiig  later  he 
was  dismissed  from  office- 
Bacon's  services  to  the  king^s  canse  had  beso  most 
important;  and  as  he  had,  at  the  same  dme,  acquired 
great  favor  with  Villien,  his  ptoepects  looked  bnghter 
than  before^  According  lo  bis  custom,  he  strove  earoestiy 
to  guide  by  his  advice  the  conduct  of  the  young  favorite. 
His  leltera,  in  which  he  analyses  the  various  relations  in 
which  such  a  man  must  stand,  and  preKribes  the  ooarae  of 
action  suitable  for  each,  are  valuable  and  deserving  of  at- 
tention.* Very  striking,  in  view  of  fiitut«  events,  ai«  tbe 
words  *  In  which  he  gives  him  coniisel  as  lo  his  dealing 


iLjnclm:  "Byn 
indf  D7  »ord  or 


le  jou  pecBuided  to  iDtrrpoee 
jwuidt'ij  word  or  letter  ia  anj  awse  depending,  or  like 
10  be  depoiduig,  in  my  court  of  jostice,  nor  suffer  iny  man 
to  do  it  where  jou  cmn  binder  it ;  and  bfr  all  means  diMuade 
the  king  biniMlf  from  it,  apon  the  importanily  of  an^, 
eilber  for  thur  frieods  or  themselveo.  If  itshoald  prevail, 
it  perrefti  joB^ce;  but  if  the  jadge  be  so  just,  ana  of  to 
nodaunted  a  connige  (as  he  ought  to  be)  a«  not  to  be  ia- 
dined  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  tiunt  of  BuspicioDS 
sod  pr^odice  behind  iL"  It  is  probable  that  Vilhers  at 
Ihii  lime  had  really  a  sense  of  the  duties  attaching  to  his 
porition,*  and  was  witling  to  be  guided  by  a  man  of  ap- 
l^oved  witdom.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  showiuK  his  gratitude  and  favor.  Elleamere  re- 
signed the  chancelloTBhtp  on  the  5th  March,  1S17,  and  on 
the  Tth  the  great  seal  was  beetowed  upon  Bacon,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Keeper.  Two  months  later  he  took  his  seat 
with  great  poop  in  the  Chancery  Court,  and  delivered  a 
weighty  and  impressive  opening  discouise.  He  entered 
with  great  vigor  on  hia  new  labocs,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  be  was  able  to  report  to  Buckingham  that  he  had 
cleared  off  all  outslandin«  Ch«nceFy_  cases.  He  seemed 
DOW  lo  have  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition  ;  he  was 
tbe  Gnt  law  oSc«r  in  the  kingdom,  the  accredited  min- 
i«ter  of  hia  sovereign,  and  on  the  beat  terms  with  the 
king  and  his  Eavorite.  His  course  seemed  perfectly  pros- 
- -  — -■ — ' -i^-i- -. •—: ened  his 


ingfaam,  through  the  marriu^  of  his  daughter,  who  had 
~    unple   fortune,  to  Sir  John  Villiera,  brother  of  the 


marquis,  who  was  penniless  or  nouly  so.  The  match  waa 
distasteAil  to  lady  Eatlon  and  to  her  daughter;  s  violent 
quarrel  was  the  consequence,  and  Bacon,  who  thought  the 
proposed  marriage  moat  unsuitable,  took  Lady  Hntton's 
urL  His  reasons  for  disapproval  be  erplained  to  the 
^ing  and  Buckingham,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  their 
indignation  was  strcaigly  roused  against  him.  He  received 
from  both  bitter  lelters  of  reproof;  it  was  rumored  that 
be  would  be  di^nccd,  and  Buckingbam  was  said  lo  have 
compaied  his  present  conduct  to  his  previous  un&ithful- 
tKSB  to  Enez.  Bacon,  who  seems  to  have  acted  from  a 
umple  douretodo  thebesC  for  Buckingham's  own  inlerestB, 
St  once  changed  his  course,  advanced  the  match  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  and  by  a  humble  apol<wy  appeased 
ion  that  had  been  excited  against  him.  It  had 
a  lesson,  but  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly 
after  it,  and  Bacon's  affairs  prospered.  In  January,  1618, 
be  received  the  higher  title  Lord  Chaacellor;  in  July  of 
the  same  year  he  waa  made  Baron  Verulam  ;  and  in  Jan- 
nary,  162],  he  was  created  Viscount  3l  Albaji.  His  lame, 
too,  bad  been  increased  by  the  publication  in  1620  of  his 
meat  celebrated  work,  tbe  Sovum  Orffaiuim.  He  seemed 
at  length  to  have  made  satisfactory  progress  towards  the 
realization  of  his  cherished  aims ;  the  method  essential  for 
his  Instauration  was  partially  oompleled  ;  and  he  had 
taiced  aa  high  a  rank  in  the  state  as  he  had  ever  contt 
plated.  But  history  loo  clearly  tells  us  that  his  actions 
thai  pcsiiion  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  his 

Connected  with  the  years  daring  which  he  held  office 
IB  one  of  the  we^htiest  charges  against  hia  character. 
Buckiiighao),  notwithstanding  Uie  advice  he  had  received 
frofo  Bacon  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  letters 
to  him  recommending  the  causes  of  suitora.  In  l 
caaes  these  seem  nothii^  more  than  letters  of  cour  .  ,  , 
and  from  the  general  tone,  it  might  fairly  be  concluded 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  sway  the  opinion  of  the 
iodge  illegally,  and  (but  Bacon  did  not  understand  the 
letters  in  that  sense.  This  view  is  supported  by  considera 
tion  of  the  few  answere  to  then)  which  are  extant.*  Oni 
ootatanding  case,  however,  that  of  Dr.  Steward,'  casts 
•one  saspidDii  on  all  the  others.  The  terms  of  Bucking- 
ham's  note*  concerning    it  might  easily   have    aroused 

>  A  ponUoD  wbhih  Bacon  Id  wons  respects  approTDd.  See  Buaia. 
■Of  ^blUon."  "It  licoDDled  bT»me  i  wulneu  Id  prlDcea  to 
luTa  DiToilMg ;  bot  it  ii  of  ill  otben  tlis  beat  remedj'  lEiIiKt  anibl- 
Uou  nsu  oota ;  fOr  wtieD  the  wa;  af  pleHurinz  >Dd  dlspleuurlng 
Helh  V  Ihs  fiTorlle,  It  la  Impwible  luj  olEer  ibouU  be  ovat 
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find  that  the  further  ooune  of  the  acUon 
ranoes  exactly  accommodated  to  Dr.  Stew- 
strongly  recommended.  It  is,  of  - 
course,  dangerous  to  form  an  extreme  jud^ent  on  an  iso- 
lated and  partially  understood  case,  of  which  also  we  have 
no  explanation  from  Bacon  himself,  but  if  the  interpr^a- 
tion  given  by  Mr.  Heath  be  the  true  one.  Bacon  certainly 
suffered  his  fiist,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  juat  judgment 
on  the  case  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  whole  matter  to  be  re- 
opened in  obedience  to  a  request  from  Buckingham. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  lo  underaland  Bacon's  position  with 
t'^;ard  to  the  king  during  these  years.  He  was  the  first 
officer  of  the  crown,  (he  most  able  man  in  the  kingdom, 

Erudent,  sagacious,  and  devoted  to  the  royal  party.  Yet 
is  advice  was  followed  only  when  it  chimed  m  with 
James's  own  will ;  his  influence  was  of  a  merely  secondary 
kind;  and  his  great  practical  skill  was  emplored  simply  ill 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  king  in  the  best  mode 
possible.  We  know  indeed  that  he  sympathized  cordially 
with  the  home  policy  of  the  Qovemmen  t :  he  had  no  objection 
to  such  monopolies  or  patents  as  se^ed  advantageous  lo 
the  country,  and  for  this  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed.' 
The  opinion  was  common  at  the  time,  and  the -error  was 
merely  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  jwlitical  econ* 
omy.  But  we  know  also  that  the  patents  were  so  numei^ 
ous  as  to  be  oppressive,  and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inferring 
that  Bacon  more  readily  saw  the  advantages  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  the  disadvantages  lo  the  people.  In  No- 
vember, 1630,  when  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  January  following,  he  earnestly  pressed  that  the 
moat  obnoxious  patents,  those  of  alehouses  and  inna,  sod 
the  monopoly  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  sliould  be  given 
up,  and  wrote  lo  Buckingham,  whose  brothers  were  in- 
terested, advising  him  to  withdraw  them  from  the  im- 
pending storm.  This  prudent  advice  was  unfortunately 
rejected  But  while  he  went  cordially  with  the  king  in 
domestic  affairs,  he  was  not  quite  in  harmony  with  him  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  Not  only  was  he  personally 
in  hvor  of  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  but  he  foresaw  in  such  a  course  of  action  the 
means  of  drawing  together  more  closely  the  king  and 
his  Parliament.  He  believed  that  the  royal  difficulties 
would  be  removed  if  a  policy  were  adopted  with  which 
tbe  people  could  heartily  sympathise,  and  if  the  king 
placai  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Parliament  and  led  them 
on.  But  his  advice  was  neglected  by  the  vacillating  and 
peace-loving  monarch,  his  proSered  proclamation  was  put 
aside,  and  a  weak,  featureless  production  substituted  in 
its  place.  Nevertheless  the  new  Parliament  seemed  at 
first  more  responsive  than  might  have  been  looked  for.  A 
double  subsidy  was  granted,  which  was  expressly  stated 
to  be  "  not  on  any  consideration  or  condition  for  or  con- 
cerning the  PalaUnale."  The  session,  however,  was  not 
far  advanced  when  the  question  of  patents  was  brought 
up ;  a  determined  attack  was  made  upon  the  very  ones  of 
which  Bacon  had  been  in  dread,  and  it  was  even  proposed 
to  proceed  against  the  referees  (Bacon  and  Montagu)  who 
had  certified  that  there  was  no  objection  to  them  in  point 
of  law.  This  proposal,  though  pressed  by  Coke,  was 
allowed  to  drop;  while  the  king  and  Buckingham,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Williams,  afterwards  lord  keeper 
agreed  to  give  up  the  monopolies.  It  waa  evident,  how- 
ever, that  a  determined  attack  was  about  to  be  made 
upon  Bacon,  and  that  the  prooeeding  against  the  referees 
wsa  really  directed  against  him.  It  ia  probable  that  this 
charge  was  dropped  because  a  more  powerful  weapon  had 
in  the  meantime  been  placed  in  his  enemies'  hands.  This 
was  the  accusation  of  bribery  and  corrupt  dealings  in 
Chancery  suits,  an  accusation  apparently  wholly  unex- 
pected by  Bacon,  and  the  possibility  of  which  he  seems 
never  to  liave  contemplated  until  it  was  actually  brought 
against  him.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  session  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  for  inquiring  into  abuses  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  Some  illegal  practices  of  certain 
Chancery  ot&cials  had  been  detected  and  punished  by  the 

some  parts  of  the  chancellor's  admi 

March  14th  one  Aubrey  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 

and  charged  Bacon  with  having  received  from  him  a  sum 

(  For  ■  run  dlKUHlon  of  Buod'i  coDnectlon  <rltb  the  moDonolie*, 
Mw  |}>rdlD«<r,  Prhux  Oiarlti,  da..  li.SSS-STI.     For  his  aplnfaa  at 


witneene,  and  imploring  tl 
be  prejudice  agiiOBt  him, 


of  raoue?  while  hia  bdII  whs  going  on,  and  with  liaving 
aflerwardi  decided  agaimt  liini.  Bacon's  letter'  on  this 
occuioa  is  woribj  of  serioOB  aUenlion ;  be  evidentlj 
tbousht  the  charge  van  but  part  of  tbe  deliberate  achema 
to  rain  him  which  had  already  been  in  progrese.  A  second 
accuiMioi]  (Egerton's  case)  followed  immediatelj  after,  and 
sligat«d  by  the  House,  who,  taliafied  that  thej'  hod 


\  reqi 
I   for  his  defe 

g  them  not  U>  allow  thcic  minda  to 
.    ,  „  .  .    .  le  declaring  that 

he  would  not  "tricl(  up  an  iunocency  with  cmTillaliona, 
bat  plainly  and  ingenuaualy  declare  what  he  knew  or 
remembered."  The  diarges  rapidly  accumulated,  but 
Bacon  Blill  looked  upon  (hem  aa  party  moves,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  defending  himaetf.'  Nor  did  he  seem  to  have 
lost  hia  courue,  if  we  ore  to  believe  the  common  reporta 
of  the  day,*  thouah  oerbunly  they  do  not  appear  worthy 
of  veiy  much  crediL 

The  notes'  bearing  upon  tbe  interview  which  he  obtained 
with  the  king,  show  that  he  had  begun  to  see  more  clearly 
the  nature  and  eilent  of  the  offences  witli  which  he  was 
charged,  that  he  now  felt  it  impossible  altogether  to  ex- 
culpate himself,  and  that  hia  hopes  were  directed  towards 
obtaining  some  mitigation  of  his  anitence.  The  long  roll 
of  charges  made  upon  tbe  19th  April  finally  decided  him; 
he  gave  np  all  idea  of  defence,  and  wrote  to  tbe  Icing 
begging  him  to  show  him  favor  in  this  emergency.*  Tlie 
next  day  he  sent  in  a  general  confession  to  the  Lonls,' 
trusting  that  thia  would  be  considered  aatisfactory.  The 
Lords,  however^  decided  that  it  waa  not  sufficient  aa  a 
ground  for  their  censure,  and  demanded  a  detailed  and 
particular  confession.  A  list  of  twenty-eight  charges  was 
then  sent  him,  to  which  an  answer  by  letter  was  required. 
OntlieSOth  April  hia  "confession  and  humble  submission"* 


upon  me,  although  Uiey  should  be  taken  as  myself  have 
declared  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption  and 
neglect ;  for  which  I  am  heartily  and  penitently  aoiry,  and 
submit  myself  to  the  judgment,  grace,  and  mercy  of  the 
court."'  On  (he  3d  May,  after  oonsiderabie  discussion, 
the  Lords  decided  upon  the  sentence,  which  was,"  That 
he  should  undergo  fine  and  ransom  of  £40,000;  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  in  the  tower  during  the  king's  plea- 
sure; that  he  should  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  o^ce, 
Diace,  or  employment  b  ihe  state  or  commonwealth ;  that 
he  should  never  sit  in  parliament,  or  come  within  the 
verge  of  tbe  court  This  heavy  sentence  was  onlv  par- 
tially executed.  The  fine  w'aa  in  effect  remitted  by  the 
king;  imprisonment  in  the  tower  lasted  for  i^ut  four 
days;  a  general  pardon  (not  of  course  covering  the  par- 
liamentary censure)  was  made  out,  and  though  delayed  at 
the  seal  for  a  time  by  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  was  passed 
probably  in  November,  1621.  The  cause  of  the  delay 
seems  to  have  lain  with  Buckingliam,  whose  friendship 
had  cooled,  and  who  had  taken  offence  at  the  fallen  chan- 


lurt.  Bnd  I 


idi(ft,  Til.  I 


«  for  AloDd 


ulJob 


■eem  foul,  eipHiiiillT  lu  i 
utigo  li  tlie  uKme.'' 

•  /Wd.;  iLi',  2I5-m!  From  tbe  lelt*r  u  the  king  (March  M,  ia21>- 
"WtaenlenUr  loto  nii'Deir,  I  fliid  nollbe  Dnii^rliils  of  lucta  ■  Win- 

b«l)  ne-or  .ut'hor  o(  .nj  "irBmodo™ie  counwf  but  tlnji  dejfred  to 

hft[«nil  mna  in  my  coaTcrvtloo  or  curl&ge.  I  bavo  Inherited  no 
bUrtil  from  mr  laihsr,  but  un  ■  good  pMrloi  bom.  WhsniH  ibould 
Ihl*  b«r  Far  IbaM  ue  ths  thlnp  Uul  lue  lo  ralw  dliUkai  ibroad. 
.  . .  And  for  tbe  briberies  and  011*  wbenwith  1  im  oharged,  when 
lbs  book  at  hsarta  ihiU  ba  openad,  I  bopa  I  ■hall  not  be  fODDd  lo 
iMTfl  the  IronbM  foutiuin  ofi  corrupt  haul  In  a  deprBvod  bablt  of 
uklng  reward!  to  parrart  luiUct,  howwaTar  1  miv  be  trail,  and  par- 
take of  tbe  abuie  df  the  timet." 

«  JML.  tU.  3X1,  and  Qudlner,  iVbua  Oartm,  Ac,  1. 430. 

>  JbUL,  vlL  28a,  238.  •  lOid..  TlL  ia. 

'  JIM.,  tU.  iO-t :  "  II  rceleCb  iberefora  that,  without  Bg-taavea,  I 
da  invenuomJ*  confeet  and  uknovledga,  that  having  nndentood  the 
pert^ulan  of  the  charKe,  net  fbrmallj'  from  the  Hoiu^  but  enough 
w  Inform  mj  eonaclenca  and  laemorr,  1  And  loaUer  lufflcleot  ^d 


full,  both  to  uo>«  me  to  daeert  tb 


•JW^TlLX 


»iMd.,TlLt70. 


cellor's  unwilliogneaa  to  part  with  York  Housft.  This  dit 
ference  waa  finally  amoothed  over,  and  it  was  probabl* 
through  hia  influence  that  Bacon  received  the  mucn-denred 
pemusaioa  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  He 
never  again  sat  in  parliament. 

So  etMS  this  punful  episode,  which  haa  ^ven  rite  to  tbe 
moBtaevere  condemnation  of  Bacon,  and  which  etill  prcaenta 
great  and  perhapa  insuperable  difficuhiea.  On  tlie  whole, 
the  tendency  of  the  most  recent  and  thorough  reaeamba 
has  been  towards  Che  opinion  that  Bacon's  own  account  of 
the  matter  (^om  which,  indeed,  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
chiefly  drawn)  ia  substantially  correct.  He  distingaiahei 
three  ways  in  which  bribes  may  be  ^ven,"  and  ingenuiKBly 
confees€a  that  bis  own  acts  amounted  lo  corniptitm  and 
were  worthy  of  condemnation.  Now,  corruption  strictlr 
interpreted  would  imply  the  deliberate  sale  of  justice,  and 
this  Bacon  explicitly  denies,  affirming  that  he  never  "  had 
bribe  or  reward  In  his  eye  or  thought  when  he  prononitced 
any  sentence  or  order."  When  we  analyie  the  specific 
chaigee  against  him,  with  his  answers  to  them,  we  find 
many  that  are  really  of  little  weight.  The  Iwenty-eigbth 
nud  last,  that  of  n^ligence  in  lo^in^  after  his  servants, 
though  it  did  him  much  harm,  may  fairly  be  said  lo  imply 
no  moral  blame.  The  majori^  of  the  others  are  instanoea 
of  gratuities  given  after  the  decision,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 

;ttod  that  tbi       " 
determining 

or  not  tbe  acceptaooe  of  them  was  r^arded  as  a  "  corrupt " 
practice.  In  four  cases  speraficaily,  and  in  some  olhera  by 
implication.  Bacon  confesaes  that  he  had  received  brib« 
from  suitors  pendenU  lite.  Yet  he  affirm^  as  we  said  be- 
fore, lliol  his  intention  was  never  swayed  by  a  bribe;  and 
BO  &r  as  any  of  these  cases  can  Ira  traced,  his  dedsioos, 
often  given  in  conjunction  with  soma  other  offidal,  are  to 
all  appearance  thoroughly  just.  In  sevend  cases  his  judg- 
ment appears  to  have  oeen  given  against  the  party  b^tow- 
ing  the  bribe,  and  in  at  least  one  inslance,  that  uf  Lady 
Wharton,  it  seems  impassible  to  doubt  tliot  he  must  hare 
known  when  accepting  the  present  that  his  ot»nion  would 
be  adverse  to  her  cause.  Although,  then,  he  felt  that 
these  practices  were  renlly  corrupt,  and  even  rejoiced  that 
iiis  own  fall  would  tend  to  purify  the  courts  from  them,'* 
be  did  not  feel  that  he  was  guilty  of  perverting  jostice  for 
the  sake  of  reward.  How  far,  then,  is  such  defence  or 
explanation  admissible  and  satisfiuMoryT  It  is  cle«r  that 
two  things  are  to  be  considered :  the  one  the  guilt  of  taking 
bribes  or  presents  on  any  consideration,  the  other  tbe  morw 

Kilt  depending  upon  the  wilfii!  perveraiui  of  joatice. 
le  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  defend  Ihe  whoia 
of  Bacon's  conduct  on  the  ground  that  he  did  nothing  tliat 
was  not  done  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Bacon  him- 
self disclaims  a  defence  of  this  nature,  and  we  really  have 
no  direct  evidence  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  offering 
and  receiving  of  such  bribes  then  prevailed.  That  the 
practice  was  common  is  indeed  implied  by  the  terms  in 
which  Baoon  speaks  of  it,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fact  of  these  gifts  being  taken  by  officials  was  a  ifaina 
fairly  well  known,  although  all  were  aware  of  ihrir  ill^al 
character,  and  it  was  plain  that  any  pubiio  exposure  of 
sucli  dealings  would  be  tMai  to  the  individual  agamat 
whom  the  charge  was  made  ouL"  Baoon  knew  all  this ; 
he  waa  well  aware  that  the  practice  was  in  itself  indefensi- 
ble," and  that  his  conduct  was  Iherelbre  corrupt  and  deserr- 
ing  of  censure.  Bo  &r,  then,  as  the  mere  taking  of  bribes  ■• 
concerned  he  would  permit  no  defence,  and  hu  own  con- 

"  Z«Mrf  imd  L(fi,m-M:  'TheflriLof  bargain  uidoiMittact Ibrrv- 
ward  lo perTBrtJiiitlee,y«in<MUiM(t.  Theieeond,wheretheJiidgeeoB- 
ceLvet  the  cania  lo  be  at  an  aad,  by  tha  InfOruatloii  of  tb*  ptrtv  or 
otber»l>e.ud  luetb  not  luch  dUinnoa  ■>  ba  oiutal  to  toqaln  of  It. 
And  the  thiid.  wbere  thecauH  !•  reaUr  ended,  aad  It  !•  Hm/r^mtm 
without  reliiion  to  an*  pTMadentpnunlM. .  .  .  For  the  Ant  of  ibem 
I  take  mrielf  (o  be  ■■  InnoeaDt  •■  any  bora  upon  St.  laDoemK-a  Dh^ 

(SulV    Airfforthelaat^IconcelredU " 


!r  Infr 


le  tvioa  penitent  oi 


tbe  tict  and  iKaLi 

«  JIM.,  Tll^J. 

u  litiL,  Til.  344 :  "  Neliber  wU[  jour  lordddpi  1 
vUia  umpirii  aa  well  u  «Ms  lamlmtt,  and  that  th 
ormatloni  batb  the  contmy  power  to  the  pool  0 
bud  (tienglh  to  cora  anij  Mm  tbat  wnflnt  cm 
commonl}  itrength  lo  hurt  him  only  thit  la  Ant 

»  See.  amon(  manr  other  peaaa(oa,  &■«>, "  Of  Oreal  Ftae*:"  'Fwr 
corrupthina  do  not  only  hind  chlaaowa  bsudi  or  thy  ■ervaat'i  baaJa 
from  taklDE,  but  bind  tbe  band*  of  anlton  abo  from  olftorlitf ;  for 
IntegrltTuaeddotb  thaona;  bat  lnlagTUyprohaaed,aiid  with  amaB- 
Itot  deieatatlon  of  bribery,  doth  tha  other;  sod  nold  iMt  aalf  Aa 


farigo  Hid  jndgiusDt  on  hia  aotiora  oooUiti  m  seven  a  cod- 
^HMlion  M  hM  ev«T  been  puaed  npoD  him.  Ym  In  the 
he*  of  ihiihe  does  not  hesiuue  tooul  hiuwelf  "  the  jiiatcK 
cbtaotllor  Ihat  faath  been  in  the  five  chuigea  UDce  Sir 
NiEboiM  BacMi's  time ;" '  uid  Lhii  on  the  ple>  that  his  in- 
MotioH  had  alwmja  been  pnre^and  bad  never  been  affected 
bj  tbe  pn*aita  h«  received.     Hi«  justification  baa  been  att 

_jj_  i J —  ""ili™,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  evi- 

ite  falsity,'  but  because  it  is  inconceiv- 
d  that  tuj  man  should  reueive  a  pnsent 
froBi  uwther,  and  not  eafier  his  judgment  to  be  swayed 
tbo^.  It  need  hardlj  be  said  [hat  such  an  a  priori  con- 
ridion  ii  not  a  sofficient  basis  on  which  to  (bund  a  sweep- 
ing coodemnatiiHi  of  Bacon's  integrity  as  an  administrator 
ef  jostice.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  be  admitted  to 
b*  jioeible  and  conceivable  that  a  present  should  be.givea 
by  a  alitor  simply  as  aeeking  fevorable  consideration  of  his 
awe,  and  not  aa  deairous  of  obtaining  an  ui^ust  decree,  and 
■boold  l>«  Booqited  by  the  jadge  on  the  aame  underatand- 
'a$,  thia  woald  not  entitle  tme  abaolutely  to  accent  Bacon's 
itsIemenL     Further  evidmoe  ia  neceasary  in  order  to  give 


arar  be  produced.  In  these  circunutancea,  due  weight 
riiouid  be  given  to  Bacon's  own  asaertions  of  his  perfect 
fauMxenee  and  purity  of  intention;  tliey  ought  not  to  be 
pot  oat  of  coort  UDleae  found  in  actual  coDtradietion  to  the 
beta ;  and  the  reverse  ot  thia  is  the  caHe,  ao  &r  aa  baa  yet 

Jilt  remainder  of  hia  life,  though  atill  baraned'by  want 
tt  aieant,  for  Jamea  waa  not  liberal,  waa  spent  in  work  &r 
more  valuable  to  the  irortd  than  anything  he  had  accom- 
plished in  hi*  high  office.  In  March,  1622,  be  presented 
to  Prince  Charles  hts  Hitlerg  cf  Henry  VII. ;  and  imme- 
dialdy,  witli  unwearied  industry,  aet  to  work  to  complete 
nue  portiona  of  his  great  woric  In  November,  lS2t^ 
appeared  the  HatoriaVentonim;  in  JaDuary,  1023,  the 
fiuEona  Vita  rt  Mortu;  and  in  October  of  the  aame  year, 
the  De  Aafmenlu  SeieiUianan,  a  Latin  translation,  with 
■lany  additions,  of  the  ^(faa«c«nienJ.  Finally,  in  December, 
1624,  he  published  hia  ^popAtAc^mi,  and  TramJalum*  <^ 
tm*aflkep»atauf  and,  in  1625,8  third  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  the  E—of*. 

Bouly  occmiHod  with  theae  labon,  his  liTe  now  drew  rap- 
idly to  a  cloae.  In  March,  1626,  he  came  to  London^  and 
■liai  driving  one  day  near  Highgate,  waa  taken  witli  a 
doite  to  discover  whether  anow  would  act  as  an  antiseptic 
He  stopped  hia  carriage,  got  out  at  a  cottage,  pnrchaaed  a 
fcwl,  and  with  bis  own  hands  assisted  to  stufi'  it  with  snow. 
Be  waa  teiced  with  a  sudden  chill,  and  became  so  seriously 
mwell  thu  he  had  to  be  conveyed  to  Lord  Arandel's 
hoeae,  which  waa  near  at  hand.  Here  liis  illneas  increased, 
the  cold  and  chill  brought  on  bronchitis,  and  he  died,  after 
afew  daya*  aufiering,  on  the  &th  AprU,  1626. 

BaooVb  Wobkb  ahd  Pbilosofhy, 

A  comi^ete  sorve;  of  Bacon'a  works  and  an  estimate  of 
hia  plaoe  in  literature  and  philosophy  are  matter*  for 


expoaiiion  ot  a  new  method  by  which  the  human  mind 
mirht  proceed  with  secDii^  and  certainty  towards  the  tnie 
ena  of  all  human  thought  and  action. 

Putdi^  asde  the  letters  and  occaaiMial  wiitinga,  we  may 
cenveniently  diatribnte  the  other  worka  into  three  claaaes, 
iWrMsioiK^  LUoary,  PhUotopMBol.  Of  the  Proteseional 
works,  which  include  the  Btading  on  lU  SbUnU  ^  Utt, 
'     '      '  uo/  Lou,  and  the  treatise  (pomibl^  apui '       ' 


I  knovn,  lupport  Baeon't 

nmidceneisppran  to  Iuts  b»a  moeeaaful. 

— . ullfta  Mrnnfaini  of  Juitl«,  II  Is  Hunlr  eon- 

cntitk  tbu  HHH  of  thto  Aould  not  Iuts  been  aiertuToiC    See 
i.iar(  aad  XV^  vU.  MS-MI 
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a  lawyer.  "  I  am  in  good  hope,"  he  says,  "  that  whai  Hr 
Edwud  Coke's  rworta  and  my  roles  and  deoisiona  shaU 
come  to  poaterity,  there  will  be  (whatsoever  is  now  thought) 
question  who  waa  Ihe  greater  lawyer."  If  Coke'a  reporta 
show  completer  mastery  of  technical  details,  greaiur 
knowledge  of  precedent,  and  more  of  the  dogged  Riasp  of 
the  letter  than  do  Bacon's  lej(al  writin^ja,  there  can  Iw  no, 
dispute  that  the  latter  exhibit  an  infimtely  more  compre- 
baneive  intelligence  of  the  abatraot  prindplea  of  jurispru^ 
dence^  with  a  ricfan^  and  ethical  fulneas  that  more  than, 
compenaale  for  their  lack  of  dry  l^al  detail.  Bacon  aeema 
indeed  to  have  been  a  lawyer  of  the  fitst  order,  with  a  keen: 


1  order,  with  a  keen: 
Bolaled  foots,  and  a 


self-impoaed  laak,  u 


ately  atettx  completed,  of  digest- 


ins;  or  codifyinft  the  chaotic  maaa  of  the  Bngliah  law. 

Among  the  literary  worka  are  included  idl  that  be  him- 
self desirnated  moral  and  historical  pieces,  and  to  theae 
may  be  aSded  some  theological  and  minor  writings,  such  as 
the  Apopkthtgmt.  Of  the  moral  worka  the  moat  valuable 
are  the  Eiaam.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
writinga  which  have  been  so  widely  read  and  univeraaUr 
admired.  The  matter  is  of  the  familiar,  pra<^cal  kind, 
that  "comes  home-to  men'a  boaoma."  The  ihougbta  are 
weighty,  and  even  when  not  original,  have  acquired  a, 
peculiar  and  unique  tone  or  caat  oy  tMSsing  through  the 
crucible  of  Bacon'a  mind.  A  aenteooe  &om  the  Bna^ 
>  be  miataken  for  the  prodoctf  "  '  —  "'■"" 
rhe  abort,  pithy  sayings. 


That  on  tbe  (trstobed  forellDger  of  all  time 

Sparkle  for  ever," 
have  become  popular  mottoes  and  household  words.  The- 
Style  is  quaint,  original,  abounding  in  allu^ona  and  wit- 
ticism^ and  rich,  even  to  gurgeousness,  with  piled-up. 
analogies  and  metaphon.*  The  first  edition  contained  only 
ten  essays,  but  the  number  was  increased  in  1612  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  in  1626  to  Qftv^i^hL  The  short  tract,  Oalon 
aj  Good  and  EM,  which  with  the  Meditatvma  Sacra 
originally  accompanied  the  Euags^  was  afterwards  incor- 
porated with  the  Da  Augmenli*.  Along  with  these  worka 
may  be  claaaed  the  curiously  learned  pieoe  Dt  Sapimtia 
FelenuB,  in  which  he  works  out  a  bvorite  idea,  that  the 
mythological  fiibles  of  the  Greeks  were  all^orical  and 
concealed  the  deepest  trutha  of  their  philosophy.  As  a 
scientific  explanation  of  Ihe  myths  the  theory  is  of  no 
value,  but  it  aSbrds  fine  scope  for  the  exerciae  of  Bacon'a 
unrivalled  power  of  detecting  analogies  in  things  apparently 
most  disaimilar.  The  AporMtegnu,  though  hardly  deserv- 
ing Macaulay's  praise  of  being  the  best  collection  of  iesta 
in  the  world,  contain  a  number  of  those  significant  anecdotes 
which  Bacoa  used  with  such  effect  in  his  other  writings. 
Of  the  historical  works,  beaidea  a  few  Iragmmts  of  toe 
projected  history  of  Britain,  there  remains  the  Sialory  of 
Heojy  VII,  a  valuable  work,  ^ving  a  dear  and  animated 
narrative  of  the  reign,  and  characterising  Heniy  with  great 
skill.  The  style  is  in  hannony  with  the  matter,  vigonma 
and  Sowing,  but  natuialty  with  lesa  of  the  jguaintneas  and 


richntss  suitable 


Theai 


thoughtful  and  original  writing 
of  the  literary  works  ia  completea  by  the  minor 


treatises  on  theological  or  ecclesiastical  questions.  Some 
of  Ihe  latter,  included  among  the  occasional  works,  are 
odmirablv  sagacious  and  prudent,  and  deserve  careful 
study.  Of  the  former,  llie  principal  specimena  are  tbe 
MtdiUUionet  Saera  and  Ihe  Cunfavum  t^  FntlA.  The 
Fa.Tadoxa  (Characiera  of  a  believing  Christian  in  para- 
doxes, and  seemiiw  contradictions),  which  wsa  often  and 
jiistiy  suspected,  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  Mr. 
Groeart  not  to  be  the  work  of  Bacon. 

PAiiiMopAtoii  HVis.— The  great  maaa  of  Bacon's  writinga 
'■--'■  -  fragmeuls,  which  either  formed  in- 


:  recent  editors,  under 


classified,  as  is  done   by  the  mo 

•  Ttaapaoallirftleeaf  Bu»n>i  rtyle  wt ..-, -,  . 

Bonlemponrla.  (Sm  L^ian  ami  lAfA,  I.  ISS.)  Balelgli  *Dd  Joiw 
hMS  both  racordsd  Ihelr  opinion*  of  It,  but  bo  on&  It  hwu  to  ui, 
huBlurKleTlnd  it  Bunv  happily  lhublitiiaDd,airToblel[Utbsw^ 
"A  nun  u  rare  In  knoaledgt,  of »  ouny  HTsral  kludi,  ondaed  vltn 
the  fielUt  T  and  l^lldlT  of  eiprratag  It  all  In  »  alciao  t,  ■InUcaot.ao 
ibuodaDt,  Kod  TCI  B  choica  and  nviiblor  i  vai  at  voroa,  of  mota- 
-'■ '  -■'— ' — >■ —  ■'"  world  bath  -' -* " 


fS.'M'- 


-Addrei 


ban  itaa  world  hath  not  aeen  tla 
IS  Rsadar"  praBied  to  CMmMm  « 


'~Tc 


tlir««  heiulsr — A.  Writingi  which  (ctakll^  Ibrmed  part  of 
the  fttfauraJta  Magna;  B.  Writiiw  ondnsU;  ioUmded 
to  form  parts  of  the  InKtaaratio,  but  irhich  weie  atlei^ 
varda  Hnpera«ded  or  thrown  aside;  C.  Works  connected 
with  the  MMimratio,  but  not  directly  ioclnded  in  its  plan. 

To  be^Q  with  the  second  of  these  ctaasei,  we  Itave  under 
It  some  important  tracts,  which  certainly  contain  little,  if 
anything,  that  is  not  afterwards  taken  np  and  expanded  in 
llie  more  elaborate  works,  but  which  are  not  nndeeervine 
of  attention,  from  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and 
method  of  treatment.  The  moat  Talnable  of  them  are — 
|I.)  The  AdnoMtmenl  of  Ltaming,  of  which  no  detailed 
account  need  be  giren,  as  it  is  completely  worked  up 
into  the  D*  AtigmaUit,  and  takee  its  place  as  the  first 
part  of  the  InitiBiratio.  (2,)  Foierius  Termmiu,  a  rerv 
remarkable  piece,  composed  probably  about  1603,  though 
perhaps  retouched  at  a  later  period.  It  contains  a  brief  and 
somewhat  ofaecnra  oatline  of  the  first  two  parts  in  the 
Jiulauralto,  and  is  of  importance  as  affording  ns  some 
insight  into  the  gradual  development  of  the  system  in 
Bacon's  own  mind.  (8.)  Tamporit  Pariut  MoKulut, 
another  curious  fragment,  remarkable  not  only  from  its 
contents,  bnt  from  its  style,  which  is  arrc^ant  and  ofTen- 
eapect  unhke  any  other-writrng  of  Bacon's. 


indicates  that  all  previoos  births  of  time  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  feminine  or  imperfect ;  it  ia  used  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense  in  LeOen  <aut  Lift,  vi.  183,  "In  Verba 
mosm/ir,  no  flourishing  or  painted  words,  but  such  words 
as  are  fit  to  go  before  deeds."  (4.)  Jtedar^tttio  PhUoia- 
pAt'orum,  a  highly  finished  piece  in  the  form  of  an  oration, 
composed  probably  about  1808  or  lfi09,  and  containing  in 
pretty  fall  detail  much  of  what  afterwards  appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  Idola  TSmiri  in  book  L  of  the  yoiium 
Organum.  (6.)  Oogilata  et  Vita,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  minor  philasophicitl  writings,  d^ing  from 
1B07  (though  possibly  the  tract  in  its  present  form  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  altered),  and  containing  in 
y  and  sonorous  Latin  the  substance  of  the  first  book 
J  Organum.  (fl.)  The  Deteriplio  Olobi  InUIIectuala, 
which  is  to  some  extent  intermediate  between  the  Adwnea- 
matt  and  the  De  AvgmaUit,  goes  over  in  detail  the  general 
ctossificalion  of  tlie  sciences,  and  enters  particularly  on 
■oms  points  of  minor  interesL  (7.)  The  brief  tract  Ds 
IiUtrprelatume  Natura  Seaientue  Daodecim  Is  evidently  a 
fint  sketch  of  part  of  the  Novum  OrganaTO,  and  in  phrase- 
ology is   almost  identical  with   iL      (8.)   A  few  smaller 


•rS?s 


the  Solaria  Sani  et  Audiltu,  and  the 

first  tt 

The  diird  great  division  of  the  philosophical  works  con 
■isls  of  treatises  on  snbiects  connet^  with  the  TrMavratio, 
but  not  forming  part  of  it.  It  is  notneceasary  to  character- 
iie  these  at  any  length.  The  most  interenting,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable,  is  the  philosophic  romance, 
the  Nea  Atlantis,  a  description  of  an  ideal  state  in  which 
the  principlea  of  the  new  philosophy  are  carried  out  by  polit- 
ical machinery,  and  under  slate  guidance,  and  where  many 
of  the  results  contemplated  by  Bacon  are  in  imagination 
attained.  The  work  was  to  have  been  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  part,  treating  of  the  laws  of  a  model 
commonwealth,  which  was  never  written.  Another  import- 
ant tract  is  the  D»  Prineipiie  aique  Originilyitt  Keandum 
Fabuia*  Oapidinit  el  Oaii,  where,  under  the  disguise  of  two 
old  mythological  stories,  he  (in  the  manner  of  the  &ipimtia 
Veleram)  finds  (he  deepest  truths  concealed.  The  tract 
is  unusually  interesting,  for  in  it  he  discusses  at  some 
length  the  limits  of  science,  the  origin  of  things,  and  the 
nature  of  primitive  matter,  giving  at  the  same  time  fiill 
notices  of  Democritua  among  the  ancient  philosophets  and 
of  Telesius  among  the  modem.  Deserving  of  attention 
are  also  the  Oogilaiionea  da  Uttara  Btram,  probably  written 
early,  perhaps  in  1605,  and  the  treatise  on  the  theoir  of 
the  tides,  De  JTuxu  ei  Refiiau  Marie,  written  probably  about 
IBIS. 


....  «  classed  according  to  the  positions  which 

they  respectively  hold  in  that  scheme  of  the  sciences.  Be- 
.  an  account  of  Bacon's  object  and  method, 
lo  give  the  general  outline  of  his  arrange- 


The  great  wdrfc,  the  reorganization  of  the  soencti,  and 
the  restoration  of  nun  to  that  oonunand  over  nature  which 
he  had  tost  by  the  fall,  conaiated  in  ite  final  tana  ot  ux 
divisions. 

I.  Partitioniee  Saeniiarum,  a  survey  of  the  adenceai  either 
such  as  then  eristed  or  snch  as  required  to  be  constructed' 
afrrsh — in  &ct,  an  inventory  of  all  the  possesaions  of  th* 
human  mind.  The  famons  classification'  on  which  this 
survey  proceeds  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  IWnlliei 
and  objects  of  human  knowledge.  "Hiis  divivon  is  rep- 
resented by  the  De  Augmenlie  SdenitaruBt. 

II.  ItUaT>retaiio  Nainra. — ^Ailer  the  survey  of  all  thai 
has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  discovery  or  inventiui, 
comes  the  new  method,  by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  to  be 
trained  and  directed  in  ita  progress  towards  the  renovation 


the 


method  is  valuelsM,  b> 

plied  with  materials  d.  .   

unless  there  be  formed  a  competent  natnral  history  of 
Ph/aumuna  Unieerti.    A  abort  introdnclorr  sketch  of 

requisites  of  such  a  natural  history,  whicb, 


Bs^o,  is  essentiat,  necessary,  the  home  Mint  itagetH,  is  gireo 
in  the  tract  Panucne,  app^ed  to  the  Notvm  OrgamMm. 
The  principal  works  intended  to  form  portions  of  the  his- 
tory, and  either  published  by  himself  or  left  in  mannscript, 
are  Eieioria  Fsnlonnn,  Hitloria  FHfo  et  Merla,  meloria 
Dena  el  Rari,  and  the  extensive  collection  of  facts  and  ob- 


the  new  philosophy  oould  now  be  inaugurated.  Materials 
had  been  supplied,  along  with  a  new  method  by  whit^  they 
were  to  be  treated,  and  naturally  the  next  step  would  be  the 
finished  result.  But  for  practical  purposes  Bacon  inter- 
posed  two  divisions  between  the  preliminaries  and  the  phil- 
osophy itself.  The  first  was  intended  to  oonsiat  of  ^rpet 
oreiamplesof  investigations  oondat^  by  the  new  method, 
serviceable  for  keeping  the  whole  process  vividly  before 
the  mind,  or,  as  the  title  indicates,  such  that  the  mind  could 
run  rapidly  up  and  down  the  several  steps  or  grades  in  the 
procen.  Of  this  division  there  seems  to  be  omy  one  smsU 
fragment,  the  Ffhtm  Labyrinthi,  consisting  ofbot  two  oi 
three  mges. 

V.  Prodrvmi,  (brertioners  of  the  new  philosophy.  This 
part,  strictly  speaking,  is  quite  extraneous  to  the  geoMa) 
design.  According  to  the  Dittribatio  Open*,'  it  was  to  ccm- 
tain  certain  speculations  of  Baoon's  own,  not  formed  by  the 
new  method,  but  by  the  unassisted  use  of  his  nndoistaod- 


:byt 
These,  therefore,  fonn  temporary  o 
a  of  the  '  ■■ 


of  the  misoellaneous  treatises,  siu^  as  Z)t 

Yuxu  et  Be/lmii,  OoailnHonei  dt  Natam  Rt- 

may  probably  have  b^  intended  to  be  included  under 


Speddin^, 
Prinajna, 


majnts,  De  t't-axu  et  R^tacu,  C 
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VI.  The  new  philosophy,  which  is  the  work  of  future 
ages,  and  the  result  of  the  new  method. 

Bacon's  grand  motive  in  his  attempt  to  found  the  scienccd 
anew  was  the  intense  conviction  thai  the  knowledge  man 
possessed  was  of  little  service  lo  him.  "The  knowledge 
whereof  the  world  is  now  possessed,  especially  that  of  na- 
ture, exlendeth  not  to  magnitude  and  certainty  of  works."* 
Man's  sovereignty  over  nature,  which  is  founded  on  know- 
ledge  alone,  had  been  lost,  and  instead  of  the  free  relation 
between  things  and  the  human  mind,  there  was  noUuog 
but  vain  notions  and  blind  experiments.  To  restore  the 
original  commerce  between  man  and  nature,  and  to  recover 
the  imperium  Aomuui,  b  the  grand  object  of  all  seienoe. 
The  want  of  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  efibrta  in 
the  same  direction  had  been  due  lo  many  causes,  bat  chiefly 
to  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  and 
its  real  aim.  Philosophy  is  not  the  science  of  thinndiTiDa 
and  human  ;  it  is  not  the  search  after  truth.    "  I  bid  thut 

1  Ai  Ii  wsU  knawn.  the  dlTiiioo  of  the  Kleaaa  idapt«d  In  the 
giMt  Francb  Si«etop«d<>  wu  rounded  upon  ibti  cUnUcstioa  of 
Bkbd'i.  See  DlienVi  PnmUm  ((fibem.  lit.)  ud  D-Alambartt 
Diuturi  (OBnnw  1.).  The  ictaemB  ihould  be  cooipared  witb  later 
atlampta  of  the  ume  natuie  bj  Amptre,  CourBol,  Caml«,aBd  B. 
Latter  to  Fulnatlo  "  IMtr,  ind  Lift.  vlL  KL 
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CTCB  UuMfl  thai  hftve  Moght  knowledge  for  ittelf,  and  not 
far  baoefit  or  inlaiMtloii,  oi  any  practical  enablement  in  the 
conne  of  their  life,  hare  neverthelen  propounded  to  them- 
•dvev  a  wrong  mark,  namelj,  Badstactian  ( which  men  call 
nnlh)  and  not  OF«ration."  >  ''  la  there  any  such  haiipineas 
M  for  a  man's  mind  to  be  iwaed  above  the  oonfuaion  of 
tfc'wg"!  where  he  maj  hare  the  prospect  of  the  order  of  nsr 
tore  and  etror  of  man?  But  ia  thii  a  new  of  delight  only 
and  not  of  diacoveiT  ?  of  ccoitentDiMit  and  not  of  oeneGt  ? 
Bball  he  not  u  well  diaoem  the  ricbei  of  natnre's  ware- 
a  the  beauty  of  her  thop?    Is  truth 


Phiiaeoi^y  ii  alti^ether  practical;  it  ia  of  little 
to  the  wrtnoes  of  humanity  what  awCraot  notions  one  may 
catertaiD  oonceming  the  nature  and  (he  principles  of 
thingB.*  Thia  truth,  however,  has  never  yet  been  recog- 
niaed  ;*  it  has  not  yet  been  seen  that  the  (rue  aim  of  all 
■dance  ia  "to  endow  the  condition  and  life  of 
new  pow«8  or  works,"'  or  "to  eitend  more  widely  Iha 
limits  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  man."  *  Nevertheless, 
it  ia  not  to  be  imagined  ihat  by  Ihia  being  propcsod  as  the 
ai«U  object  of  search  there  is  thereby  excluded  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  m  the  higher  aims  of  human 
life,  such  as  the  contemplation  of  truth.  Not  lo,  but  by 
(bllowing  the  new  aim  we  aball  also  arrive  at  a  true  know- 
ledge of  thentkiverae  in  which  we  are,  for  without  knowledge 
there  ia  no  power ;  tmth  and  utility  are  in  ultimate  aspect 
the  «ame;  "worlu  themselves  are  of  greater  value  as 
ple^ea  of  tmth  than  as  contributing  to  the  comforts  of 
Lfe."'  Siich  was  the  conception  of  phUoeaphy  with  which 
Bacon  started,  and  in  whioh  he  A^t  liimself  to  be  thor- 
onghlj  original.  As  his  olgect  was  new  and  hitherto  an- 
proposed,  so  the  method  he  intended  to  employ  was  diflerent 
Rwn  all  modes  of  investtgation  hitherto  attempted.  "It 
woold  be,"  as  he  says,  "an  unHoiind  fancy  and  self-contra- 
di<4ary,  lo  expect  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been 
done  can  be  done  except  by  meann  which  have  never  yet 
been  tried."*  There  were  many  obstacles  in  his  way,  and 
he  aeems  always  to  have  felt  that  the  first  part  of  the  new 
scheme  most  be  a  para  datniem,  a  dextructive  criticism  of 
all  other  methods.  Oppcsilion  was  to  be  expected,  not 
only  from  previous  philosophies,  but  especially  from  the 
hnman  mind  itself.  In  the  first  place  natural  antagonism 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  two  opposed  sects,  the  one  of 
whom,  in  despair  of  knowledge,  maintained  that  all  science 
was  impcauble ;  while  the  other,  resting  on  authority  and 
on  the  teaming  thai  had  been  handnl  down  from  the 
Qreda,  declared  that  science  waa  alrendy  completely 
known,  and  consequently  deroted  Iheir  energies  to  meth- 
odiiing  and  elaborating  iL  Secondly,  within  the  domain 
of  science  itself,  properiy  so  called,  there  were  two  "  kinds 
of  lovera"  who  must  be  dismissedi  The  first  were  ^e 
QKCuIative  or  logical  philoeoDliers,  who  construe  the  uni- 
verse ex  analoffia  homrnii,  and  not  m  aimhaia  munrfi,  who 
Uiion  nature  according  to  preconceived  ideas,  and  who 
employ  in  their  investigaliona  sylEogL>m  and  abstract  rea- 
soning. The  second  class,  who  were  equally  oSensive,  con- 
Dsted  of  those  who  practised  blind  experience,  which  is 
■ure  groping  in  (he  dark  {mga  ezperiattia  mera  ^palto  at), 
who  ocoasionally  hit  upon  good  works  or  inventions,  which, 
like  Atalanta's  apples,  distracted  them  from  further  steady 
and  gradual  prograes  towards  universal  truth.  In  place  of 
these  straggling  efforts  of  the  unassisted  human  mind,  a 
grvluated  system  of  helps  was  to  be  supplied,  by  the  use 
Dt  which  the  mind,  when  placed  on  the  nght  road,  would 
proceed'  with  unerriug  and  mechanical  certainty  to  the 
invention  of  new  arts  and  sciences. 

Such  were  to  be  the  peculiar  fiinctions  of  the  new 
method,  though  it  has  not  deGnitely  appeared  what  that 
method  was,  or  to  what  objects  it  could  be  applied.  But, 
before  proceeding  to  unfold  his  method,  BtKon  found  it 
necessary  lo  enter  in  considerable  detail  upon  the  general 
■iib[eci  of  the  otntacles  to  progress,  and  devoted  nearly  the 
■hole  of  the  first  book  of  the  Or^onuni  lo  the  examination 
of  them.  This  discussion,  though  strictly  speaking  eZ' 
ttaneons  lo  the  scheme,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
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most  important  part  of  his  philosophy,  and  bis  name  ia 
perhaps  as  much  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  Idola  as 
wilh  the  theory  of  induction  or  the  daseification  of  the 

The  doctrine  of  the  kinds  of  fallacies  or  general  classes  of 
errors  into  which  the  human  mind  is  prone  (o  &1I,  appears 
in  many  of  the  works  written  before  the  Navam  Or^nun, 
and  the  treatment  of  them  varies  in  some  respects.  The 
classification  in  the  Orgamim,  however,  not  only  has  the 
author's  sanction,  but  has  received  the  stamp  of  historical 
acceptation  ;  and  comparison  of  the  earlier  notices,  though 
a  point  of  literary  interest,  hag  no  important  philosophic 
bearing.  The  Idoia,'  false  notions  of  things,  or  erroneous 
ways  of  looking  at  nature,  are  of  four  kinds;  the  first 
two  ilmale,  pertuning  to  the  very  nature  of  the  mind  and 
not  to  be  eradicated ;  the  third  creeping  insensibly  into 
men's  minds,  and  hence  in  a  sense  innate  and  inseparable ; 
the  fourth  imposed  from  without.  The  first  kind  are  the 
Ideta  Triinu,  fallacies  incident  to  humanity  or  the  race  in 
general.  Of  these  the  roost  prominent  are — the  prone- 
ness  of  the  mind  to  suppose  in  nature  greater  order  and 
r^ularity  than  there  actually  is;  the  tendency  to  support 
a  preconceived  opinion  by  affirmative  instances,  n«lecting 
or  throwing  out  of  account  all  n^^ve  or  opposed  cases; 
and  the  tendency  to  generaliie  from  few  observations,  or 
to  give  reality  to  mere  abstractions,  figments  of  the  mind. 
Manifold  errors  oiso  result  from  the  weakness  of  (he  senses, 
which  affords  scope  formero  conjecture;  from  the  infiuenoe 
exercised  over  the  ondetslonding  by  the  will  and  passions; 
from  the  restless  desire  of  the  mind  to  penetrate  to  the 
ultimate  principles  of  things;  and  from  the  belief  that 
"  mou  is  the  measure  of  the  universe,"  whereas,  in  truth, 
the  world  ia  received  by  us  in  a  distorted  and  erroneous 
manner.  The  second  kind  are  the  Idola  Speeui,  idols 
of  the  cave,  or  errors  incident  to  the  peculiar  mental  or 
bodily  constitution  of  each  individual,  for  accordini^  to 
the  state  of  the  individual's  mind  ia  hia  view  of  things. 
Errors  of  this  class  are  innumerable,  beouise  there  .xra 


to  make  all  things  subservient  lo,  or  take  the  color  of 
some  favorite  subject,  the  extreme  fondness  and  rever- 
ence either  for  what  is  ancient  or  for  what  is  modem,  and 
excess  in  noting  either  difierences  or  resemblances  amongst 
things.  A  practical  rule  for  avoiding  these  is  also  given: 
"  In  genera]  let  everv  student  of  nature  take  this  as  a  rule, 
(hat  whatever  his  mind  seizes  and  dwells  upon  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction  is  lo  be  held  in  suspicion." '■  The  third 
class  are  the  Idola  Fori,  idols  of  the  market-place,  i-e.^ 
errois  arising  from  the  influence  exercised  over  the  mind 
by  mere  words.  This,  according  to  Bacon,  is  the  moat 
troublesome  kind  of  error,  and  has  been  especially  fatal 
philosophy.     For  words  introduce  a  fallacious  mode  of 


looking  at  things  in  two  ways:  first,  there  a 
that  are  realty  merely  names  for  non-existent  things, 
which  are  yet  supposed  to  exist  simply  because  thev  have 
received  a  name ;  secondly,  there  are  names  hastily  and 
unskilfully  abstracted  from  a  few  objects  and  applied 
recklessly  to  all  (hat  has  the  faintest  analogy  with  these 
objects,  thus  causing  the  grossest  confusion.  The  fourth 
and  tssC  class  are  tlie  Idoia  'nealri,  idols  of  the  theatr^ 
i.e^  fallacious  modes  of  thinking  resulting  from  received 
svstems  of  philosophy,  and  from  erroneous  methods  of 
demonstration.  The  criticism  of  the  demonstrations  is 
introduced  later  in  close  connect^Dn  wilh  Bacon's  new 
method ;  they  are  the  rival  modes  of  procedure,  to  which 
m  is  definitely  opposed.  The  philosophies  which 
redargued"  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
sophistical,  of  which  the  best  example  is  Aristotle,  who. 
forces  nature  into  his  abstract  schemata  and  thinks  to  ex- 

filoin  by  definitions;  the  empirical,  which  from  few  and 
imited  experiments  leaps  at  once  to  general  conclusions; 
and  the  euperstitious.  which  corrupts  phitoeophj  by  the 
introduction  of  poetical  and  theological  notions. 

Such  are  the  general  causes  of  the  errors  that  infest  the 

human  mind  ;  by  their  exposure  the  way  is  cleared  for  the 
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iDtroduction  of  the  sew  method.  The  nature  of  thin  method 
CHOnoC  be  undenitood  until  it  is  eiactl}'  seen  to  wJiat  i(  ia 
to  be  applied.  What  idea  had  Bacon  of  science,  and  how 
to  hto  method  oonnected  with  it?  Now,  the  science'  which 
was  speciallj  and  invariablj  contemplated  b;  him  was 
Naluial  Phua«oph;,  the  great  mother  of  all  the  sciences; 
it  was  to  him  the  type  of  ecieotific  knowledge,  and  its 
method  was  the  method  of  all  trae  science.  To  discover 
ezactl/  the  characteristics  and  the  oliiject  of  natural  phil- 
oeoph/  it  is  nRceasarr  to  examine  ^e  place  it  holds  in 
the  general  scheme  nimished  ia  the  Advemeemettt  or  Dt 
Auffmeniu.  All  human  knowledge,  it  is  there  laid  down, 
maj  be  referred  to  man's  memory,  or  imagination,  ot 
reason.  In  the  first,  the  bare  facts  presented  to  sense  are 
collected  and  stored  up ;  the  exposition  of  them  is  History, 
which  is  either  natural  or  civil.  In  the  second,  the  mate- 
rials of  sense  are  aeparaled  or  divided  in  ways  not  cor- 
reaponding  to  nature  but  after  the  mind's  own  pleasure, 
and  the  malt  is  I^oesj  or  feigned  histor;.  In  the  third, 
the  materials  are  worked  up  ailer  the  model  or  pattern  of 
nature,  though  we  are  prone  to  err  in  the  progrees  from 
aetue  to  reasoD;  the  result  is  Fhiloaophj,  which  is  con- 
cerned ather  with  God,  with  nature,  or  with  man,  the 
Mcond  being  the  most  importanL  Natural  philoaophy  is 
again  divided  into  apecnlative  or  theoretical,  and  operative 
or  pradiciil,  according  as  the  end  is  contemplation  or 
works.  Speculative  or  tbeoreUcal  natural  philosophy  has 
to  deal  *rith  natural  subetancee  and  qualities,  and  is  Euti- 
dividcd  into  phjaica  and  metaphysics.  Pliysi<s  inquires 
into  the  effident  and  materia]  causee  of  things ;  metaphysits, 
into  the  format  and  final  causes.  The  principal  objects  of 
physics  are  concrete  substances,  or  abstract  though 
physical  qualities.  The  research  into  abstract  qualities, 
the  fundamental  problem  of  physi<s,  comes  near  to  the 
metaphysical  study  of  form*,  which  indeed  difien  from 
the  fiist  only  in  bei  ng  more  general,  and  in  having  as  its 
result  a  form  strictly  bo  called,  i.s.,  a  nature  or  qoality 
which  is  a  limitation  or  specific  manifestation  of^  some 
higher  and  better  known  genus.  Natural  philosophy  is, 
therefore,  in  ultimate  resort  the  study  of  formt,  and,  conse- 
^nently,  the  fundamental  problem  of  phiioeoph;  in  general 
IS  the  discovery  of  these /nrmt. 
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a  knowledge.  ' 
The  questions,  then,  whose  answers  give  the  key  to  the 
whole  Baconian  philoaophy,  may  be  put  briefly  tbua — 
What  are  forms?  and  how  is  it  that  knowledge  of  them 
solves  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  problem  of 
science  ?  Bacon  himself,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  passage 
quoted  above,  finds  great  difficulty  in  giving  an  adequate 
and  exact  definition  of  what  he  means  by  a  form.  As  a 
general  description,  the  following  passage  from  the  Somm 
Orgaiumn,  ii.  %  may  be  cited ; — 

"  Tli«  fomi  or  a  natnTfl  l«  laob  that  givsa  th<  form  the  natare 
Infallibly  fullow«.  .  .  .  Agaia,  th«  farm  ii  tuoii  tbit  if  It  be 
taken  away  tbsnatnrelafallibl^'anlitet.  .  .  .  Lutly,  tbs  tros 
fbrm  ii  inch  that  it  dedaoes  tfae  givaa  aatnn  from  mdib  soorsi 

known  ID  tha  patural  order  of  thiagi  thaa  tba  form  itsslf."* 

From  this  it  would  appear  tha^  since  by  a  naluTa  is 
meant  some  sensible  qiialitv,  superinduced  upon,  or  pos- 
•eesed  by,  a  body,  so  by  a  form  we  are  to  undeisland  the 
cause  of  that  nature,  which  cause  ia  itself  a  delerminate 
case  or  manifeetation  of  some  general  or  abstract  quality 
inherent  in  a  greater  number  of  objects.  But  all  these  are 
mostly  marks  by  which  a  form  taaj  be  recognized,  and  do 
not  explain  wbi^  the  form  really  is.  A  further  definition 
is  accordingly  attempted  in  Aph.  13; — 
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This  throws  a  new  light  on  the  queslitm,  ami  from  it  tba 
inference  at  once  follows,  that  the  forms  an  the  peimaaeal 
causes  or  substances  underlying  all  visible  pnenomena, 
which  are  merely  manifeatstionsof  thrar  activity.  Are  the 
forms,  then,  forces?  At  times  it  seems  as  if  Bacon  had 
approximated  to  this  view  of  the  nature  of  thing*,  lor  in 
several  passages  he  identifies  forms  with  laws  of  activity. 
Thus,  he  says — 

"Whea  I  ipBak  of  formi  I  mean  nothing  more  then  thOM 
lawi  ind  determination  a  of  abiolnte  aetuality  whioh  govsin 
and  ooDititnta  any  (imple  natan,  ai  heat,  light,  weight.  Id 
every  bind  of  matlar  and  aubjeot  that  ii  inweptible  of  them. 
Thu*  tbe  form  of  heat  or  the  farm  of  light  ii  the  lame  thing  as 
[be  law  of  beat  ot  the  law  of  light."*  "  Matter  rather  than  Ibrmi 
■hoald  be  the  lubjeot  of  our  attentiao,  iti  oanBgnratione  and 
ebanget  of  ooaflguration,  and  umple  aotion,  and  law  of  action 
or  motion;  for  farma  are  flgmenta  of  the  hnman  miad,  nnleii 
)'0u  will  call  tboee  tawa  of  aolioD  fomn."*  "fonna  or  traa 
differeneea  of  thlngi,  wblcb  are  in  hot  lawa  of  pnre  aat."* 
"for  tboogt  in  catan  nothing  really  eilata  baaidea  individual 
bodloB,  performing  plire  indirldaal  aata  aeeording  to  a  fixed 
law,  yet  la  philoaophy  this  very  law,  and  the  inveatigation, 
diaoovery,  and  explanation  of  it,  ia  the  fonndatlon  as  well  of 
knowledge  aa  of  operation.  And  It  ia  this  law,  with  Its  olaosaa^ 
that  I  mean  when  I  apeak  of  farms."' 

Several  important  cooclosioos  ma^  be  drawD  ftaat  theM 
passages.  In  the  fint  place,  it  is  evident  that  Bacon,  like 
the  Atomical  school,  of  whom  be  highly  approved,  had  a 
clear  perception  and  a  firm  grasp  of  Uie  phiftieal  character 
of  natural  principles;  hit  form  are  no  ideas  or  abatractloiu, 
but  highly  general  physical  properties.  FurUier,  it  ia 
hinted  that  these  general  qnalities  may  be  looked  upon  aa 
the  modes  of  acUon  of  simple  bodies.  This  Iruitlul  con- 
ception, however.  Bacon  does  not  work  out;  and  though 
he  usee  the  word  cause,  and  identifies  form  with  formal 
cause,  yet  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  modem  notions 
of  cause  as  dynamical,  and  of  nature  as  in  a  proceaiof  Bow 
or  development,  are  foreign  to  him,  and  that  in  his  view 
of   the  ultimate   problem  of  science,  cause  meant   ocnua 


sequents  bnt  manifestations,  and  i 
in  n  purely  statical  aspecL  That  this  is  so  appaare  even 
more  clearly  when  wa  examine  his  general  cooceptioo 
of  the  imit^,  gradation,  and  function  of  the  scifvces. 
That  the  sciences  are  organically  connected  a  a  thought 
common  to  him  and  to  his  distinguished  preilecesKir  Bog«r 
^con.  "I  that  hold  it  for  a  great  impediment  towards 
the  advancement  and  further  invention  of  knowledge,  that 
particular  arts  and  sciences  have  been  disincorporated  from 
general  knowledge,  do  not  understand  one  and  the  sanie 
thing  which  Cicero  s  discouiae  and  the  note  and  ctmceil  of 
the  Grecians  in  their  word  dreU  Uamiag  do  intend.  For 
I  mean  not  that  use  wliich  one  science  hath  of  another  for 
ornament  or  help  in  practice;  but  I  mean  it  directly  of 
that-uae  bj  way  of  supply  of  light  and  information,  which 
the  particulars  and  inslances  of  one  science  do  yield  and 
present  for  the  framing  or  oorrectine  of  the  axioms  of  an- 
other science  in  their  very  truth  ana  notion."  '  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  Bacon  placed  at  the  basis  of  the  patiicular 
sciences  which  treat  of  Ood,  nature,  and  man,  one  funda- 
mental doctrine,  the  JPrinut  Philiuophiii,  or  first  philoaophf , 
the  function  of  which  was  to  display  the  unity  of  nature 
by  Connecting  into  one  body  of  truth  such  of  the  hiehest 
axioms  of  the  subordinate  sciences  as  were  not  special  to 
one  Bcienoe,  but  common  to  several.*  This  first  philosophy 
bad  also  to  investigate  what  are  called  the  adventitious  or 
transcendental  conditions  of  essences,  such  as  Much,  Little, 
Like,  Unlike,  Possible,  ImpoHsible,  Being,  Nothing,  tha 
logical  discussion  of  which  certnioiy  belonged  rallier  to  th» 
laws  of  reasoning  than  to  the  existence  of  things,  but  the 
physical  or  real  treatment  of  which  might  be  expected  to  yield 
answers  to  such  questions  as.  Why  certain  substances  are 
numerous,  others  scarce?  or  why,  if  like  attracts  like,  iron 
does  not  attract  iron  7  Following  this  summarv  philosophy 
come  the  sciences  proper,  rising  like  a  pyratnia  in  succes- 
sive stages,   the  lowest  fioor  being  occupied   by  naluntl 
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Urtdij  or  experience,  the  second  hj  phyuca,  the  third, 
wbxit  it  mit  tht  peak  of  unity,  b/ melaphjaicB. '  The 
knowledge  of  the  peak,  or  of  the  one  l&w  which  binds 
utim  together,  a  perhaps  denied  (o  mui.  Of  the  edencea, 
phnioi,  as  hu  been  already  seen,  deals  with  tlie  efficient 
uti  material,  Le.,  with  the  variable  and  trvisient,  csueea  of 
thingK.  But  ita  inquiries  ma;  be  directed  either  lowards 
coocrele  bodies  or  towards  abstract  qualities.  The  first 
kind  of  iuTeat^ation  rises  little  above  mere  uataral  histoir  ; 
bat  the  otbei  is  mote  important,  and  pavee  the  way  lor 
netaphjaics.  It  handles  the  confiKurslions  and  the  appetites 
DTiDOtiooa  of  matter.  The  con^orationa,  or  inner  alrao- 
tures  of  bodies,  include  dense,  rare^  hear*,  light,  hot,  oold, 
Ac,  in  (act,  what  are  elsewhere  called  umpte  natures. 
Hcrtiooa'  are  either  simple  or  oompound,  the  latter  being 
the  nun  of  a  number  of  the  former.  In  physita,  however, 
these  matters  are  treated  oaij  as  regards  their  material  or 
efficient  causes,  and  the  result  of  inquiry  into  an;  one  case 
gives  no  general  mle,  but  only  &cilitales  invention  in  some 
Hioiiar  instaooe.  Hetaphysics,  on  the  other  hand,  treats 
of  the  formal  or  final  cause*  of  these  sauie  substances  and 
qualities  and  results  in  a  general  rule.  With  regard  to 
ioima,  the  investigation  may  be  directed  either  towards 
concrete  bodies  or  towards  qualities.  But  the  forms  of 
nbstances  "  are  so  perplexed  and  complicated,  that  it 
is  dther  vain  to  inquire  into  Ihem  at  all,  or  snch 
quit;  as  is  possible  should  be  put  off  for  a  lime,  and 
1  QpQQ  f^i  forma  of  a  more  simple  nature  have  been 
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esligated  and  discussed."*    "To  inquire 
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til,  is  a  vain  pursuit ;  but  to  inquire  the  form  of  dense, 
nre,  hot,  cold,  Ac,  as  well  configurations  as  motions,  which 
in  treating  of  phyuc  I  have  in  great  part  enumerated  (I 
call  them  formf  of  the  fiist  class),  and  which  (like  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet]  are  not  many,  and  yet  make  up 
and  snstain  the  essences  and  forms  of  .all  8uhslan< 
this,  I  say,  it  is  which  1  am  attempting,  and  which 
slilotea  and  defines  that  part  of  metapbysic  of  which  we 
arc  now  inquiring."  Physics  inquires  into  the  r-""- 
qiiali^es,  but  does  not  push  its  investigations  into  ulti 

reality  or  reach  the  more  general  causes.     We  thus  a 

attain  a  definite  concluuon  with  r^rd  to  forma,  and  it 
appeals  clear  that  in  Bacon's  belief  the  true  function  of 
■dence  was  the  search  for  a  few  fundamental  physical 
qualities,  highly  abst^u^l  and  general,  the  combinations  of 

which  give  rise  to  the  simple  natures  and  complex  phe 

ma  around  us.  His  general  conception  of  the  uni 
may  therefore  be  called  meclmnical  or  statical ;  the  cause 
c^  each  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  actually  contained 
in  the  phenomeion  itself,  and  by  a  sufficiently  ace 
process  could  be  sifted  out  and  brought  to  light.  As 
as  the  causes  are  known  man  regains  nis  power  over  ue 
tat  "whosoever  knows  any  form,  knows  also  the  ul 
ptwbility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  every  variety 
of  matter,  and  so  is  less  restrained  and  tied  in  operation 
(ilher  to  the  bads  of  the  matter  or  to  the  condition  of  the 


Nature  thus  presented  Ilsetf  to  Bacon's  mind  as  a  huge 
congeries  of  phenomena,  the  manifestations  of  some  simple 
and  primiiiTe  qualities,  which  were  hid  from  us  by  the 
complexity  of  the  things  themselves.  The  world  was  a 
vast  labyrinth,  amid  (he  windings  of  which  we  require 
lome  clue  or  thread  whereby  we  may  track  our  way  to 
knowied^  and  (hence  to  power.  This  thread,  the  fiium 
lotfrmUt,  is  the  new  method  of  induction.  But,  as  has 
be^  ftequently  pointed  out,  the  new  method  could  not 
be  applied  until  facta  had  been  observed  and  collected. 
This  IS  an  indispenBable  preliminary.     "  Man,  the  servant 

Treter  of   natur^   can   do   and    understand    so 
so  much  only,  aa  he  baa  observed  in  fact  or 
ta  to  be  soliced  that  thli  nle  of  oature  oormponda  vlUi  ths 
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thought  of  the  course  of  nature;  beyond  this  he 
ilher  knows  anything  nor  can  do  anything."  Ilie  prop- 
._.tion  that  onr  knowledge  of  nature  necessarily  b^im 
with  obaervation  and  experience,  is  common  (o  Bacon  and 
many  contemporary  refbrmeis  of  scienoe,  but  he  laid  pecu- 
liar stress  upod  it,  and  gave  it  a  new  meaning.  What  he 
really  meant  by  obaervation  was  a  competent  natural 
history  or  collection  of  facta.     "The  firm  foundations  of 

r  natural  philosophy  are  laid  in  natural  history."* 

of  all  we  must  prepare  a  tuUuraf  imd  txptrimiaial 
hulorg,  sufficient  and  good ;  and  this  is  the  /ounduiion  of 
"  "'  The  senses  and  the  memory,  which  collect  and 
■  up  facts,  must  be  assisted  ;  there  must  be  a  miniatra- 
of  the  senses  and  another  of  the  memory.  For  not 
oaly  are  instances  required,  but  these  must  be  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  distract  or  confuse  the  mind,  >.&, 
tables  and  arrangements  of  instances  must  be  constructed. 
In  the  preliminary  collection  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  mind  be  absolutely  free  from  preconceived 
ideas;  nature  is  only  to  be  conquered  by  obedience;  man 
must  be  merely  receptive.  "All  depends  on  keeping  the 
eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  facts  of  nature,  and  so  receiv- 
ing their  images  simply  as  they  are;  for  God  forbid  that 
we  abould'give  oat  a  dream  of  our  own  imagination  for  a 
pattern  of  the  world  ;  rather  may  He  graciously  grant  to  us 
to  write  an  apocalypse  or  true  vision  of  the  footsteps  of  the 
Creator  imprinted  on  his  creatures."'  Concealed  an 
tlie  facts  presented  to  sense  are  the  causes  or  formi 
the  problem  therefore  is  so  to  analyze  experience,*  so  to 
break  it  up  into  pieces,  that  vre  shall  wiui  certainty  and 
mechanical  ease  arrive  at  a  true  conclusion.  This  process, 
whicli  forms  the  essence  of  (he  new  metliod,  may  in  its 
entirety,  ss  a  ministration  to  (he  reason,  be  called  a  logic, 
but  it  differs  widely  from  tbe  ordinary  or  school  logic  in 
end,  method,  and  forro.  Its  aim  is  to  acquire  command 
over  nature  by  knowledge,  and  (o  invent  new  arts,  whereas 
the  old  logic  strove  only  after  dialectic  victories  and  the 
discovery  of  new  arguments.  In  method  the  difference  ia 
even  more  fundamental.  Hitherto  the  mode  of  demon- 
stration had  been  by  the  syllogism ;  but  the  syllogism  is,  in 
many  respects  an  incompetent  weapon.  It  is  compelled 
to  accept  its  first  princij^cs  on  trust  from  the  science  in 
which  It  is  employed ;  it  cannot  cope  with  the  subtlety  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  radically  vitiated  by  being  foimded  on 
hastily  and  inaccurately  abstracted  notions  of  tilings. 
For  a  syllogism  consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of 
words,  and  words  are  the  symbols  of  notions.  Now  the 
first  step  in  accurate  progress  from  sense  to  reason,  or  true 
philcsophy,  is  to  frame  a  bona  notio  or  accurate  conception 
of  the  thing;  but  the  received  logic  never  does  this.  It 
flies  00"  at  once  from  experience  and  particulars  to  the 
highest  and  moat  general  propositions,  and  from  these  de- 
scends, by  the  use  of  middle  terms,  to  axioms  of  lower 
generality.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  may  be  called 
aniieipaiio  natitra  (for  in  it  reason  is  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe  to  things),  and  is  opposed  to  the  true  method,  the 
tnierprdalio  natara,  in  which  reason  follows  and  obeys 
nature,  discovering  her  secrels  by  obedience  and  submis- 
sion to  rule.  Lastly,  the  very  form  of  induction  that 
has  been  used  by  logicians  in  the  collection  of  their  iiv 
Btances  is  a  weak  and  useless  thing.  It  is  a  uiere  enume- 
ration of  a  few  known  facts,  makes  no  use  of  exclusions 
or  rqeclions,  concludes  precariously,  and  is  always  liable 
to  be  overthrown  by  a  negative  instance.'"  In  nidical 
opposition  to  this  method  the  Baconian  induction  liegins 
by  supplying  helps  and  guides  to  the  senses,  whose  un- 
assisted information  coula  not  be  relied  on.  Notions  were 
formed  carefully,  and  nut  till  after  a  certain  process  of 
*aifilalioiialWorki,lii.l«n.  '  K  0..1LV). 
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'"  Bacon'i  Mimmarj  Is  nluable.  "  Id  Ui«  wh<4«  of  tbe  procea  whloh 
LeAdfl  from  the  aOQifa  end  olilBotA  Ut  axJonii  and  ooncluBlone,  ttie 
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jTvm  ue  jmpnvBioiu  qi  \ur  Hoee,  and  are  Endefintte  and  confua?'', 
wbereuthsTibould  b«  deBnlte  ud  dlitinctly  bounded.  Thltdlv, 
the  Induction  ii  unia*  which  infara  ihe  prlncipln  af  sclsnce  bf 
■iiaple  BDnmentlon,  and  docs  not.  u  It  ought,  employ  eiclualona 
and  eolnlLoni  (or  eepaiations)  of  oature.  Tjutlr,  that  method  of 
dlicoTerv  and  prooT  sccoTdlni  Io  which  the  moat  leneral  princlplei 
are  Ant  atubnahol,  and  then  inlsrmedtate  ■iIdiu  jire  tried  and 
provol  by  them,  la  tbe  panat  of  srror  and  the  cune  of  mil  adence." 
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indaodoii  was  completed.'  The  fennation  of  »Tioms  waa 
to  be  curied  od  by  a  KradnaDr  Mcendmg  scale.  "  Then 
tmd  onlj  then  may  we  nope  well  or  the  ecioncee,  when  in 
a  jtut  Kale  of  aacent  and  by  aaccetsi'Te  steps,  not  intet^ 
niptad  or  broken,  we  rise  from  parliculara  to.  iteaer  &zioniB ; 
and  then  (o  middle  axioms,  one  above  the  other ;  aad  last 
■af  all  to  the  meet  general."*  Finally  the  Tery  form  of 
induction  itself  most  be  new.  "The  induction  which  is  to 
be  available  foi  thediworecyand  demonatnition  of  sciences 
snd  arts  must  analyze  nature  by  proper  r^ectiona  and 
cxcluaions;  and  then,  after  asufficieni  number  of  n^iatiTca, 
coma  to  a  conclusion  on  the  affirmative  inglancee,  which 
has  not  yet  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  save  only  by 
Plato.'  .  .  .  And  this  induction  must  be  used  not  only  to 
discover  aiioma,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  notions."* 
This  view  of  the  function  of  eicluaion  is  closely  connected 
with  Bacon's  doctrine  of  forms,  and  is  in  fact  dependent 
upon  that  theory.  But  induction  is  neither  the  whole  of 
the  new  method,  nor  is  it  applicable  to  forms  only.  There 
are  two  other  grand  objects  of  inquiry ;  the  one,  the  trans- 
formation of  concrete  bodiea;  the  other,  the  inveetisadon 
of  the  Intent  powers  and  the  litem  schematism  or  conDgura- 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  first,  in  ultimate  r«ulc  it  de- 
pends upon  the  theory  of  forma  ;  for  whenever  the  oom- 
pound  body  can  he  r^arded  as  the  sum  of  certain  simple 
natures,  then  our  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  these  naturee 
gives  us  the  power  of  soperindocing  a  new  nature  on  the 

'  concrete  body.  As  regards  the  latent  process  which  goes 
on  in  all  cases  of  generation  and  con  tinuousdevelopment  or 
motion,  we  examine  carefully,  and  by  quanlitallve  meaaure- 
menla,  the  gradual  growth  aod  change  from  the  first  ele- 
ments to  the  completed  thing.  The  same  kind  of  investi- 
gation may  be  extended  to  man^  caaea  of  natural  motion, 
Buch  as  voluntary  action  or  nutrition  ;  and  though  inquiry 
la  here  directed  towards  concrete  bodies,  and  does  not 
therefore  penetrate  so  deeply  into  reality  as  in  research  for 
forms,  yet  great  results  may  be  looked  for  with  more  con- 
fidence. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bacon  did  not  complete 
this  portion  of  his  work,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he 
approaches  modem  conoeptions  of  change^  The  latent 
confignration  or  inward  structure  of  the  parts  of  a  body 
must  be  known  before  we  can  hope  Co  superinduce  a  new 
nature  upon  it.  This  can  only  be  discovered  by  analysis, 
which  will  disclcee  the  ultimate  constituents  (nslural 
particlea,  not  atoms)  of  bodies,  and  iead  bock  the  discussion 
to  forms  or  simple  naturee,  whereby  alone  can  true  tight 
be  thrown  on  these  obecure  questions.  Thus,  in  all  cases, 
iidentifio  explanation  depend^  upon  knowledge  of  forms ; 
all  phenomena  or  secondary  qualities  are  accounted  for  by 
b'iog  referred  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter. 

The  several  steps  in  (he  inductive  investigation  of  the 
form  of  any  natnre  flow  readily  from  the  definition  of  the 
formitselL.  For  that  is  always  and  necessarily  present  when 
the  nature  is  present,  absent  when  it  is  absent,  decreases  and 
increases  according  as  the  nature  decreases  and  increases. 
It  is  therefore  requisite  for  the  inquiry  to  have  before  us 
instances  in  which  the  nature  is  present.  The  list  of  these  is 
called  the  tableof£WnM  and  I^tienee.  Secondly,  we  must 
have  instances  in  which  the  nature  is  absent ;  only  as  such 
cases  might  be  infinite,  attention  should  be  limited  to  such 
of  them  uare  moat  akin  to  theinatances  of  presenoe.*    The 

.  list  in  this  case  Is  called  table  of  Abaeace  in  Prorimil^. 
Thirdly^  we  mosthave  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
ULtnre  is  present  in  different  d^rees,  either  increasing  or 
decreasing  in  the  some  subject,  or  variously  present  in  dif- 
ferent Bamecta.  This  is  the  able  of  Dtgreet  or  of  Cbm- 
porwDn.  Aft^  the  formation  of  these  tAOtes,  we  proceed 
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to  apply  what  is  perhaps  the  mott  valuable  part  of  tha 
Baconian  method,  and  that  in  whicji  the  author  took  moat 
pride,  the  process  of  exclusion  or  reiedion.  This  elimina- 
tion of  the  non-enential,  gioandea  on  the  fimdamental 
propositions  with  regard  to  forms,  is  the  most  important  at 
Bacon's  contributions  to  the  logic  of  induction,  and  that  in 
which,  as  he  repeatedly  says,  his  method  diflen  Iroai  all 
previous  philosophies.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  tables  were 
complete,  and  our  notions  of  the  respective  pb«iomena 
dear,  the  process  of  exclusion  would  be  a  merely  mechanical 
touniing  mit,  and  would  ii^oUMv  lead  to  the  detectiaa  of 
the  cause  or  form.  But  it  is  just  as  evident  thai  theae 
conditions  can  never  be  adequately  fulfilled.  Baoon  saw 
that  his  method  was  impracticable  (though  he  seems  to 
have  thought  the  difficulties  not  insuperable),  and  iheretbra 
set  to  work  to  devise  new  helps,  adtiwiiinLa.  These  he 
in  ii.,  Aph.  21 : — iVerooaJnic  hulanctt,  Smortt 
>,  B»iifeatum  ^  Induetum,  Van/atg  tie  Inati- 


itnu.    The 


I,  Iki  Aieaidiiig  a 
Alvimt.  The  remainder  of  the  Orgamam  it 
devoted  lo'a  consideration  of  the  twenty-aevo)  claaaea  of 
Prerogative  Instances,  and,  thoush  it  contains  much  thatii 
both  luminous  and  helplhl,  it  ad£  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
what  ooQstitutes  the  Baconian  method.  On  the  other  heads 
wehavebntafewscatteredhints.  But  although  the  rigonMS 
reqniremenls  of  science  could  only  be  fnlfilled  by  toe  em- 
ployment of  all  thrae  lueans,  yet  in  their  absence  it  wm 
farmissible  to  draw  from  the  tables  and  the  exdiniM  no 
ypothetital  conclusion,  the  truth  of  which  might  be  red- 
fiea  by  the  use  of  the  other  procenes ;  such  an  hypoUmis  ii 
called  fantastically  the  first  Vintage  ( Fmdanutto).  Tha 
inductive  method,  ao  ftr  as  exhibited  in  the  Orgamum,  it 
exemplified  t^-  on  investigation  into  the  nature  of  heat 

Such  was  the  method  devised  by  Bacon,  and  to  whidi  be 
ascribed  the  qualities  of  absolute  certainty  and  mechanical 
simplicity.  But  even  suppoaing  that  this  method  w«c« 
accurate  and  completely  unfolded,  it  is  evident  that  it  ooold 
only  be  mode  applicable  and  produce  fruit  when  the  [dMfwiD- 
ena  of  the  univerae  have  been  veir  completely  tabolaled 
and  arranged.  In  this  demand  for  a  oompleta  uatnnl 
history.  Bacon  also  mt  that  he  was  original,  and  he  wa« 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  it ;'  in  ttet,  he 
seems  occasionally  to  place  an  even  higher  value  npmi  it 
than  upon  his  Ot^num.  Thus,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  seriw 
of  works  forming  the  third  port  of  the  ItManratio,  henys: 
"  It  comes,  therefore,  to  this,  that  my  Oryanunt,  even  if  it 
were  oompleted,  would  not  without  the  Ifatiuid  Sttmy 
much  advance  the  ihstaumtum  ^  iJu  Sciene«$,  whereas  the 
.faturaJ  Hittory  without  the  Organum  would  advance  it 
not  a  little." '  But  a  complete  natural  history  is  evidently 
a  tiling  impossible,  and  in  fact  a  history  can  only  M 
collected  by  attending  to  ibe  requirements  of  the  Orgiutum. 
This  was  seen  by  Bacon,  and  what  may  be  resorded  as  fail 
final  opinion  on  the  question  is  given  in  the  important 
letter  to  Barantano  :— '  With  regud  Co  the  moltitode  of 
instances  by  which  men  may  be  deterred  from  the  atteixpL 
here  is  my  answer.  Firet,  what  need  to  diNembieT 
Either'store  of  instances  must  be  procared,  or  the  boRiMM 
must  be  given  np.  All  other  wa3's,  however  e 
impassable.  Secondly,  the  prerogatives  of  ins 
the  mode  of  experimenting  upon  experiments  of  ligl 
{which  I  shall  hereafter  explain),  will  diminish  the  mnlti- 
tude  of  them  very  much.  Thirdly,  what  matter,  I  ask,  if 
the  description  of  the  instances  should  fill  six  dmsa  a* 
many   volumes  as  Pliny's  Mttoiyt   .   .  .   For  the  tme 


nections,  observations,  and  canons."'     _  „    

the  lEttory  are  thus  correlative,  and  form  the  two  eqoally 
neoeaaary  sides  of  a  true  philosophy ;  by  their  unioo  tM 
new  philosophy  is  produced. 

Two  questions  may  be  put  to  any  doctrine  which  pro- 
fesses to  effect  a  radical  change  in  philasopby  or  idsnM. 
Is  it  original  T  Is  it  valuable  1  With  r^^  to  the  fint, 
it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Bacou'a  indootion  or 
indoctive  method  is  distincily  his  own,  though  It  cvuwl 
and  need  not  be  msintaloed  that  the  general  spirit  of  kii 
philosophy  was  entirely  new. 

The  valne  of  the  mMbod  is  a  Mpaiate  and  mor«  difficult 


MfSto, 
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qiwlian.  It  liw  been  uniled  on  th«  mott  opposite 
gTMUldi.  UMxulay,  while  adioiUiDg  Ihp  aoeura£y  of  the 
pnwMt,  denieci  its  efficiency,  on  the  ground  that  an  opera- 
tkn  perfarraed  naturallj  we  not  rendered  more  etaj  or 
efficaeiaua  by  being  aubjected  to  analysis.'  Thu  objection 
it  cariooi  wheo  ooofrcMited  with  Bacon's  teilentea  Mser- 
lioa  that  the  aotarof  method  punned  bj  the  onsMisled 
hoiDMi  tvMoii  ia  distinctly  opposed  to  bis;  Mtd  it  is  besides 
M  araumoit  that  telle  so  Btrongly  against  many  iciencefl, 
■  to  be  omnpamtiTelf  worthless  when  applied  to  any  one. 
There  are,  howeyer,  more  formidable  objections  against  the 
method.  It  has  been  pointed  out,'  and  with  perfect 
Jntitice^  that  sdence  in  its  prosreea  has  not  followed  the 
Kinmian  method ;  that  no  one  disooTery  can  Vie  pointed  to 
■bich  can  be  defioilely  escribed  to  Ibe  use  of  his  rules,  and 
thu  men  the  moat  celebnted  for  their  sdentific  aoquire- 
■^ '-  ■■■ leof  Bacon,  practi- 


mena,  while  payioA;  homage 

callT  Kt  at  DBDght  his  moet  chehafaed  }>recepl 

of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  has  been  pointed  out  by  logicians 


Et  cherished  }>receplB.   The  n 


iJ  the  most  diametrioilly  opposed  schools.  The  mechani- 
cal fhararter  both  of  the  natural  history  and  of  the  lineal 
mitbod  applied  to  it,  rcenlted  neceiBarily  from  Bacon's 
fadicallj  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  of  the 
csossl  relation.  The  whole  lo^cal  or  scientific  problenl  is 
ticated  as  if  it  were  one  of  co-eiutence,  to  which  in  truth  (he 
netbod  of  eiclueion  u  scarcely  applicable,  and  the  assuinp- 
tioo  is  coiNtantlr  made  that  each  pheoomenon  has  one  and 
mly  one  caas&*  The  inductive  formation  of  axioms  bj  a 
iradoally  aacendins  scale  is  a  route  which  no  science  has 
eftf  followed,  and  oy  which  no  science  could  ever  make 
prognM.  The  Irae  scientific  procedure  is  by  hypothesis 
tUlowed  np  and  trated  by  Terification ;  the  moet  powerful 
imtinment  is  the  deductive  method,  which  Bsicon  can 
barily  be  said  to  have  recognized.  The  power  of  framing 
hypotheeea  points  to  another  want  in  the  Baconian  doc- 
tnne.  If  that  power  form  part  of  the  true  method,  then 
Ibe  mind  is  not  wholly  passive  or  redpiect;  it  anticipates 
Mlore,  and  moulds  the  experience  received  by  it  in  iu> 
cordance  with  lis  own  conMructive  ideas  or  conceptions; 
•nd  jet  further,  the  minds  of  various  inveetigalots  can 
never  be  reduced  to  the  same  dead  mechanical  level.* 
There  will  still  be  room  for  the  sdentifio  use  of  the  imiig- 
instion,  and  foi  the  creative  flashes  of  genius.' 

>  Comjiue  Thu  Buon  u^i,  K.  0-,  I,  ISO. 

•Bicwuar.  LV*  ej  Hivam,  1669  (we  purtlcularlT  to],  il.  Wa.  IM); 
liiWB,Rit«rJa«iwFmiJaii>'j»iwwKAiilB<BA<iWiMto<<it,18S<(;  Lie- 
lil»  Mv  AoMli  font  m  KenbuB,  &c,?tes  (1  tmuaiUan  of  the  iut 
Wfema  IB  Jftnufllaii'iJlMaiiMfarJulriad  August.  18M).  Although 
Uebte  poliita  oat  ho*  little  ■elenes  pnondi  ■eardlDi  to  Bicod'i 
nlt^relhtiothacciltlclnusMinofaxtreiiulr  mtl»T»]u«.    Ins 

_ — ._.  ,_.  ^ulW  nnloiOllmblB  lona,  which  la  WTeroIr  oom- 

rt  taA  nioher.  he  attuki  the  Buonlin  insthod 

■--■--    ■-■at  to  And  Id  Uia  Arfn  Arhumi, 

'  hu  bM  of  the  nUure  at  thii 
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frtJac  that  he  ihoald  daleel  m 


DMed  OB  bv  Stewart  u 
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Um  Intarnntatira  on  tha  <x|ieriinnil«  then  noted.   It  la 

-u_.  ••_.  V.  -k^id  dMMl  nUDT  flaira,  bat  ha  hsier  bl .- 

Lnd  Keou  HfnetUBca  oompletalT  to  mla  tba  point 
I.    (Bee  nrtlCDUrlT  bia  itmarfca  dd  S.  B.,  S3,  33S.) 

-jplaliu  fn  luch  a  wtj  u  (o  ahow  h«  hu  not  a 

lU&liaB  of  Its  true  natura.  Ha  briqga  aninat  Bacon,  of  all  man,  thv 
anaaatlobaof  naaUag  iaductloa  ilait  rrom  t^a  anaatannloed  pap- 
cnUma  of  tha  aaniaa,  of  ualojt  imiflnatloa,  and  of  pulUui  a  quita 
aiUtrarr  loterpntatlOD  en  phmomenl.  He  ccowna  hia  eritJclun  by 
eipOBBiUag  what  ha  coniliiaca  to  bs  tha  tiua  iclantiae  nalhod, 
vUih,  aa  Sas  beau  pointed  ool  bj  Flaehcr,  la  almply  that  Baeonlao 
daetrfaia  acalaat  which  hia  attack  oufhl  to  have  baao  dincied.  {Sao 
U>  ■eeooS  of  tlu  mstbod,  IMtr  Ban*,  4T-4I :  E.  Flachar,  Baen,  p. 
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Blad  of  tha  think  or 


Mcallef  a 


£>  BacoB  waa  not  thoroughlr  Ignorai 
BnaekiBancaa  tmttrnd  bla  owd  mathi 

■  L-  .. ^ ,   -Vl...   ,. 1..   ,„  „y  „. 
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ilnd  oT  hTpolbcala.  Tbli  la  dear  frc 
■akn  of  tha  WnJaaiJaWB,  from  certain  hinta  aa  to  tba  tasting  of 
ulooa,  ritnn  hla  admlaaloa  of  ibo  aylloglam  Intophyalcal  reaaomng, 
aad  tVoiB  what  be  calls  afMrtoHa  Mnlo.  The  function  of  Ibe 
fMatlaftehaabaaBBlnadT  pointed  oat;  with  nsud  la  ailooa,  he 
aaji  UCO,  1.  IM),  -  La  eatublliUaB  axlonu  by  thlsklnd  of  Induction, 
niaaatalaa  eiamlDa  andtrj  whathertha  axiom  ao  eaCibllabed  be 
tnoud  to  the  nasaura  of  Ihsaa  partlcnlan  Item  which  It  la  derived, 
at  vhather  II  be  larger  or  wider.  And  If  It  belarnr  and  wider,  wa 
■ea  ataarre  wbattMr,  br  Indicating  to  oa  now  pattlcDlsia,  It  couBnn 
<U  wUouaa  tad  UrnnHa  aa  bv  a  collateral  aMurltj,  tbil  we  mar 
BM  citber  (tick  bat  In  thingi  alrtsdy  known,  or  looaelr  graap  at 
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It,  then.  Bacon  himself  made  oo  coatribntioos  to  scienoa, 
if  tio  discovery  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  hii 
rules,  if  his  method  be  lofpcally  defective,  and  the  prob- 
lem to  which  it  was  applied  one  from  its  nature  incapable 
of  adequate  solution,  it  may  not  nnreasoQably  be  asked. 
How  has  he  come  to  be  looked  upon  ss  the  great  leader  in 
the  reformation  of  modem  sdeuce  T  How  is  it  that  he 
shares  with  Desciules  the  honor  of  inaugurating  modem 
philosophy?  To  this  the  tme  answer  seems  to  be,  that 
BacoD  owes  his  poeition  not  only  to  the  general  spirit  of  his 
philosophy,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  he  worked  into  a 
connected  system  (he  new  mode  of  thinking,  and  to  the  in- 
comparable power  and  eloquence  with  which  he  expounded 
and  enforced  iL  Like  sll  epoch-making  works,  Ihe  Notium 
Organum  gave  expression  to  ideas  which  were  already  be- 
ginning to  be  iu  the  sir.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  great 
change:  scholasticism,  long  decaying,  had  begun  to  fall; 
the  authority  not  only  of  school  doctrines  but  of  the  church 
had  been  discarded;  while  here  and  there  a  few  devoted 
experimenters  were  turning  with  fresh  leal  to  the  unwith- 
ered  face  of  nature.  The  fruiltul  thoughts  which  lay  under 
and  gave  rise  to  these  scattered  efforts  of  the  human  mind, 
were  gathered  np  into  unity,  and  reduced  to  avatem  in  ihe 
new  philosophy  of  Baoon.*  It  is  assuredly  little  matter  for 
wonder  Chat  this  philcnophy  should  contain  much  that  is 
now  inapplicable,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  should  be 
vitiated  by  radical  errore.  The  details  of  the  logical 
method  on  which  its  author  laid  the  greatest  stress  have 
not  been  found  of  practical  service;'  yel  tiie  fondaraenial 
ideas  on  which  the  theory  rested,  the  need  for  rejecting 
rash  geneialiiatioD,  and  the  neceseity  for  a  critical  analysis 
of  experience,  are  ss  true  and  valuable  now  as  they  were 
then.  Progress  in  scientific  discovery  is  made  mainly,  if 
not  solely,  by  the  employment  of  hypothesis,  and  for  that 
no  code  of  rules  can  ne  laid  down  such  ss  Bacon  had  de- 
vised. Yet  the  framing  of  hypothesis  is  no  mere  random 
giiete  work ;  it  is  not  left  to  the  imagination  alone,  but  (o 
the  teientifie  itnaginaHon.  There  is  required  in  the  procesB 
not  merely  a  preliminary  critical  induction,  but  a  subse- 
quent experimental  comparison,  verification,  or  proo^  the 
canona  of  which  can  be  laid  down  with  precision.  To 
(brmulate  and  show  grounds  for  these  laws  is  Co  couatrucC 
a  philosophy  of  induction,  and  il  must  no(  be  forgotten 
that  (he  DrsC  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  Cask 
was  made  by  Bacon,  wh^i  he  introduced  and  gave  due 
prominence  to  the  powerful  l<^cal  instrument  of  excludoD 


Of  the  general  characteristics  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  and 
of  the  consequent  place  he  holds  in  the  history  of  modeni 
speculative  thought,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  It  is 
curious  and  significant  that  in  the  domain  of  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  sclenoes  his  influence  has  been  perbap* 
more  powerful,  and  his  authority  has  been  more  frequently 
appealed  Co,  than  in  that  of  thO'piiyBioal.  Tliis  is  due,  not 
BO  much  to  his  expressed  opinion  (hat  the  inductive  method 
wss  applicable  (o  all  the  sciences,'  as  to  the  genenlly  prao- 
tical,  or,  one  may  say,  potilm  spirit  of  his  system.  'Theo- 
logical questions,  which  had  tortured  the  minds  of  genera- 

dudova  and  abatract  forma,  not  at  thinga  aolld  and  reallied  In  mat- 
ter." IQr.  alao  the  paaaage  Crom  ValeHat  nrmtia,  quoted  In  EUla^ 
note  on  ua  above  aphoitsm.)    Of  the  aylh^lani  ba  aaja,  "  I  do  oot 

propoae  to  give  np  tba  avi' — ' —  -'■ — ■■ —     ■*  ■-  ' '—  '-- 

the  prlnelpa  tblaga  n->- 
mathaotttica  th —  '-  ■ 


M  arUoiilsm  slugeiber.  S.  la  iDoompateDt  tat 
rather  than  uaaleaa  fbr  the  genaralltv.  In  tha 
10  raaaon  wbr  It  abonM  oorbe  emplared.  It 
d  lbs  Inconstancr  of  the  phTilml  bodj  which 


la  the  Bnx , ,_^ ,  

nqolrae  Induction,  that  thereby  It  may  tie  fixed  aa  It  were,  and  allow 
the  formallaa  of  nolliuia  well  daBned.  In  pbjulca  jon  wlulj  noti 
and  therein  T  agree  with  you,  that  after  Ihe  nollona  of  Ihe  Arat  chua 
and  the  axloma  cancernli^  them  hare  been  by  Induction  well  made 
out  and  defined,  ajlloglBni  out  be  applied  aslblj ;  only  It  muat  ba  rb- 
etralnod  from  leaping  at  once  to  tin  moat  general  notions,  and  pro^ 
rasa  muat  be  made  through  a  At  aucoeialoBof  Btaps.''^^Lelt«rtaB<U 
TanBno,"i:e(lv1a>Hf  £t&  vLi.S77.)  And  with  thJan 
whathaaaTSof  Dialhoniatlca(Mir.  Org,,ll.l;  Panuat 
aqpouot  of  Bifttiama  tAurala  IDt  Aug-,  •- ')  bs  oomea  vary  nea: 
the  modera  mode  of  eiporlmentai  reaaaith.  It  is,  he  says,  tht  pn 
dure  from  one  eaperlmeut  to  another, 
or  learned  aa«lc[ty  f rcaambllng  " 
>■ -•-  cDlightened  % 


ilgtt  isriM 


feaasrch.  'itiahesars,tV,  , 

her,  and  la  not  a  adence,  but  an  ar« 

1  llila  AilalaUe^  iyxirtM),  which 

the  preoepta  of  tha  Intvprelatto. 

1  DAiKiLiuvud  are  anumoTated,  and  a  comparl- 

Ibis  and  the  Induetlva  method ;  "thoagb  Ihe 

rational  method  of  Inqnliy  by  tha  Organon  promtaea  br  gieatae 
things  la  the  and,  jet  thla  aa^elty,  pnicaadlni  by  learned  aiperi- 
ence,  will  In  Ihe  maantlma  present  mankind  *llb  a  niunber  or  In- 
lantlona  wblob  lie  near  at  haad."    (CT.  X  0..  L  lOB.) 

i.^ea  tbaTi(onaaiiaaBaaelnHenebel.iN>c«inaMttsJMr4^^^ 
mJ  PhOim^,  i  lOCioTf  M  at  tba  nm*  work. 

'  Bacon  hlmMlf  aaama  to  antldpata  that  the  progrma  of  aeleDoe 
would  or  Itself  reodar  Us  matbcd  antlqoaud  (Kf.  Org.,  L  IM». 
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ing.BAer  ultimata  truth ;  it  ia  one  of  the  errois  of  the  bu- 
tDan  intellect  that  it  will  not  rest  in  general  principles,  but 
most  pnsh  its  inveetisititions  deeper.  Experience  and  ob- 
•enration  are  the  onl;  remedies  against  prejudice  and 
error.  Intn  qnntiona  of  metaphTsics  as  coramooly  un- 
deietood  Bacon  can  bardl/  be  said  U>  have  entered,  but  a 
long  line  of  thinkers  have  dravn  inspirslion  from  him,  and 
it  is  not  without  justice  that  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
originator  and  guiding  spirit  of  that  empirical  school  which 
numbera  among  its  adnerenla  sach  names  as  Hobbes,  LockEL 
Hume,  Harllej,  Mill,  Condillac,  the  Encjclopodists,  and 
roan/  others  of  smaller  note. 

Id  ooDoludinE  thii  artiols,  ths  writer  deiiru  to  aipriu  liig 
obligatiom  to  Mr.  Junoi  Spedding  for  rarioDB  obierratlosa 
and  BagfSBtioDB  made  upon  it  befoni  it  went  to  pnu,  and  for 
thfi  UH  of  Gflrtain  MS.  notes  rslatiDg  to  diipatablfi  putagfli  in 

Biograp\y — Spedding,  Xaflen  and  Lift  of  Lord  Sown,  T 
TOlB.  1882-74 ;  MieauUy,  £.nij.  ;  Campbflll,  lm>  of  CKmml- 
lor.;  UsDtaga,  Work,,  volt.  ivi.  and  ivli.,  1834;  H«p*ortli 
Diion,  P,r«nu,l  Bitterg  of  Lord  Socoii,  1891,  and  ^arg  of 
Lard  Bacan-i  Lift,  1SB2. 

ITarl;!.— Tbe  olauiosl  sditioa  ii  that  by  HMin.  R.  L.  Ellis, 
3.  Spedding,  and  D.  D.  Heath,  Sd  <d.,  T  volt.,  ISTD  (i.-iii.  oon- 
Uini  PhilDiopbioal  Worki ;  ii.  v.,  TrKnalations ;  vi.  vii.,  Litar- 
■r;  and  FrofetliDnat  Worki).  Montagu's  sdition  (17  toIi.', 
1325-31]  is  fnll,  bat  badlj  arranged  and  sdited.  Of  numsrous 
•ditiaas  of  iodiiidual  works,  or  portions  of  the  whole,  tlifl  fol- 
lowing art  good : — (Etora  PkilotopMquii  dt  Bacoit,  par  Bonil- 
l«t,  3  TOl*.,  1831 ;  Bitay;  bj  Wbatet;,  Stb  ad.,  ISBS,  and  by  W. 
A.  Wrigbt,  1802;  Nnnm  Organum.  by  Kitahin  (1855);  Trani- 
latlOD  bj  the  sama  (1855) ;  Advajuitmnt  of  Luming,  by  W.  A. 
Tright. 

MiloKwAy.— BeaideathelntrodnatioailnEniiandSpadding's 
•dition,  the  following  may  be  notiudi— Kuno  Fiscbir,  Fram 
Bacon  and  *n>u  yaekfolgir,  2d  ed.,  ISTS  (lit  ed.,  I8AS,  trans. 
Into  Engliih  by  Oienrord,  185T] ;  Rfmnut,  Sucon,  •<•  vU,  Ac, 
18GT  (2d  edition,  1S58) ;  Cralk,  Saeoii,  hit  Wrili-v/t  and  Au 
PkilotMkf,  3  Toll,  I81S-T  (new  ed.,  ISflO);  A.  Somer,  Dt  Ba- 
aonit  Pkiloiophia,  Berlin,  18ST ;  Llablg,  Ctbtr  frandt  Baain  von 
FtriJam  uid  din  Mukod,  dmr  Nalurfonckmg.  13S3  ;  Lassoa, 
Vtbtr  Bacn  hhi  rimfan't  lci^ll^•du^/tl;rkm  Principitm,  ISSO  ; 
BShmer,  (7cA«r  F.  Baton  ton  Vintlam,  IgSi.  (n.  ad.) 

j^jin  BACON,    John,  who    may  Ije    considered 

the  founder  of  the  British  scliool  of  ncutpturs, 
was  bom  Nov.  24  1740.  He  was  the  son  of  Tliumaa  Bacon, 
do(h-wort(er  in  Southwark,  whose  forebtliers  possened  a 
considerable  estate  in  Sometselshire.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  wiu  bound  apprentice  in  Mr.  Crispe's  manu&clory 
of  porcelain  at  Iiainb«th,  where  he  was  at  nist  employed  in 
paintins  Ihe  small  ornamental  pieces  of  china,  but  by  his 
great  skill  in  moulding  he  soon  attained  the  distinction 
of  being  modeller  to  the  (ork.  The  produce  of  his  labor 
he  devoted  to  the  support  of  his  parents,  then  in  somewhat 
straitened  circnmstaDces.  While  engaged  in  the  porcelain 
works  he  had  anopportunity  of  seeing  the  models  executed 
by  diSerent  sculptors  of  eminence,  which  were  sent  lo  be 
bumt-d  at  an  adjoining  pottery.     An  observation  of  these 

Srodiictions  appears  to  have  immediately  determined  the 
irectioD  of  his  genius ;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  imitation 
of  them  with  so  much  success,  that  in  1753  a  small  Ggiire 
Knt  by  him  lo  the  Society  for  the  Enconrageraent  of  Aria 
received  a  prize,  nnd  the  highest  premiums  given  by  that 
•ociety  wete  adjudged  to  him  nine  limes  between  the  years 
1763  and  1776.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  also  im- 
proved the  method  of  working  statues  in  artificial  stone,  an 
art  which  he  afterwards  c&med  to  perfection.  Bacon  firat 
atlempled  working  in  marble  about  the  year  1763,  and, 
during  the  course  of  his  early  eSbrta  in  tills  art,  was  led 
to  improve  Ibe  method  of  transferring  the  form  of  the 
mo<lel  to  the  marble  (technically  called  ^iag  otU  the 
points),  by  the  invention  of  a  more  perfect  instrument  for 
tlie  purpose,  whidi  has  since  been  adopted  by  many  sculp- 
tors both  in  this  and  other  countries.  This  instniment 
possesses  many  advantages  above  thone  formerly  employed ; 
It  is  more  exact,  takes  a  correct  measurement  in  every 
direction,  is  contained  in  a  smalt  compa.iB,  and  can  be  used 
upon  either  the  model  or  the  mariile.  In  the  year  1769  he 
was  adjadgid  the  first  gold  medal  given  by  the  Boyal 
Academy,  and  in  1770  was  made  an  associate  of  that  body. 
He  shortly  afterwards  exhibited  a  figure  of  Mars,  which 
gained  him  cousidenble  i«pnt»tion,  anil  he  was  then  engaged 


to  ezscnie  a  bust  of  Qeorge  III.,  intended  for  Christ  CbnNb 
College.  He  secured  the  king's  favor,  and  retained  H 
throughout  life.  His  great  celebrity  now  prociu«d  faim 
numerous  comminions,  and  it  ia  said,  that  of  sixteen  dif- 
ferent competitions  in  wliich  he  was  engaged  with  other 
ardsls,  he  was  unsuceenful  in  one  case  only.  Considerable 
jealousy  was  entertuned  agaiitst  him  by  other  scnlMora^ 
and  he  was  commonly  charged  with  ignorance  of  claasie 
style.  This  ch"S^  he  repelled  by  the  eiecuUon  of  a  noble 
head  of  Jupiter  Tonanx,  and  many  bf  his  emblematical 
figures  are  in  perfect  ctanicat  taste.  On  the  4lh  of  Ansnst, 
17B9,  he  was  suddenly;  attacked  with  inflamouaion,  which 
occasioned  his  death  in  a  little  more  than  two  days,  in  the 
59tb  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  widow,  his  second  wife, 
and  a  family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  his  merit 
as  a  sculptor,  the  oniversal  reputation  of  his  works  a8i>niE 
decisive  proof,  and  his  various  productions  which  adom  8L 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  Christ  Church  and  Pembroke 
Colleges,  Oxford,  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  and  Bristol 
Calbedral,  give  ample  testimony  to  his  powers.  Perhaps 
Ills  best  works  are  (o  be  found  among  the  mtmuments  m 
Westminster  Abl>eT.  (See  Memoir  of  Oit  UiU  Jolm  Baeo», 
B.A.,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil  ■  London,  1811.) 

BACON,  Sir  Nicholas,  lord  keeper  of  the    ^b^.,,^^, 
great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  was 
bom  at  Chislehucst  in  Kent  in  IfilO,  and  edncated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  afterwhichhe  travelled  in  PrsoM, 

'     lade  some  slay  al  Paris.    On  his  return  he  settled  in 


Gray's  IniL  and  applied  himself  with  such  assidnity  lo  Um 
study  of  the  law,  that  he  quickly  distinguished  hie 
and,  on  the  diseoludoa  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edm 


Bury  in  SuSblk,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  several  manors 
from  King  Henry  VIII.,  then  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign.  Two  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  attorney  in  the  contt  of  wards,  which  was  a  place  of 
both  honor  and  profit.  In  this  office  he  was  continned  by 
King  Edward  VI. ;  and  in  1553  be  was  elected  treasurer 
of  Gray's  Inn.  His  great  moderation  and  prudence  pre- 
served him  through  Uie  dan'^rous  reign  of  Queen  Uarr- 
Very  early  in  the  reign  of  Eliiab^h  he  was  knighted  :  and 
in  1558  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Heath,  archbishop  of  York, 
as  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England  ;  he  was  at  the  same 
lime  made  one  of  the  queen's  privy  oouacil.  As  a  states- 
man, he  was  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  his  views  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  Doiinsels.  and  he  bad  a  considerable  skani 
in  the  settling  of  ecclesiaaiiciil  questions.  That  he  was  not 
unduly  elated  by  his  preferments,  appears  from  the  anBVef 
he  gave  to  Qtieen  Eniabeth  when  she  told  him  that  his 
house  at  Redgrave  was  loo  little  for  him.  "  Not  so,  madam," 
returned  he,  "  but  your  majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for 
my  house."  On  only  one  occasion  did  he  partially  lose  the 
Queen's  favor.  He  was  snspeclad  of  having  assisted  Hales, 
Uie  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  in  his  book  on  the  sucoeasion, 
written  at  the  time  of  Lady  Catharine  Qrey's  unjnst  im- 
prisonment Bacon  was  deprived  of  his  seat  at  the  coundl, 
and  it  was  even  contemplated  lo  deprive  him  of  the  seal 
also.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  ijuickly  regained  his 

Ksition,  and  to  have  stood  as  high  in  the  royal  favor  as 
fore.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  Februsjy,  1578,  havinc 
held  the  great  seal  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was  baried 
in  St.  Paul's,  London,  where  a  monument,  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  was  erected  to  his  memoryi 
Granger  observes  that  he  was  the  first  lord  keeper  who 
rankS  as  lord  chancellor ;  and  that  he  bad  much  of  that 
penetrating  geniuB,  solidity,  judgment,  persuasive  eloquence 
and  comprehensive  knowl^ge  of  law  and  equity,  which 
afterwards  shone  forth  with  such  splendor  in  hu  illtHtrious 

BACON,  Ro&BB.  The  13lh  century,  an  a^  ^^^^ 
peculiarly  rich  in  great  men,  produced  few,  if 
any,  who  can  take  Higher  rank  than  Roger  Bacon.  He  ia 
in  every  way  worljiy  lo  be  placed  beside  such  Ihinkem  as 
Albertut  Magnus,  BonavenCura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Tiiese  hod  an  infioiiely  wider  renown  in  their  day,  while 
he  was  ignored  by  his  contemporaries  and  neglected  by  liis 
BuccessoiB ;  but  modem  criticism  has  restored  the  balance  in 
his  favor,  and  is  even  in  danger  of  going  equally  &r  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Bacon,  it  is  now  said,  was  not  appr»> 
ciated  by  his  age  liecause  he  was  so  completely  in  advanoa 
of  it;  he  is  a  16th  or  17tb  century  philosopher,  whose  lot 
has  been  by  soma  aocident  cast  in  the  13lh  century;  ha 
is  no  schooltoan,  but  a  roodem  thinker,  whose  conceptioDa 
of  sdenoe  are  mure  just  and  clear  thaja  are  ev«i  tboae  of 
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turn  Bioi«  odebntod  DkaMsak*.*  Id  IbU  riev  thera  it 
eertahilj  *  cotMidenble  share  of  tnilh,  but  it  la  much 
rxtggented.  As  m.  general  rale,  no  man  can  be  oompl^y 
dincTcred  from  hie  nationsl  antecedent!  and  aanaandinga, 
and  Bacon  ia  not  an  eioepdon.  Those  who  take  op  soch 
an  eitrcme  poaition  regardiog  his  merila  have  known  loo 
little  of  the  stale  of  oonlemporair  sdmioe,  and  tiave  limited 
ibdr  GomparisoD  to  the  works  of  the  scholastic  theologians. 
We  nerer  find  in  Baoon  himself  any  conaoiouinais  of 
originalitj  ;  he  has  no  fr«ah  creative  thought  or  method  to 
blrddooe  whereby  the  &oe  of  science  maj  be  changed ;  he 
ii  rather  a  keen  and  sjstematic  thioker,  who  is  working 
in  k  well-betuen  usck,  from  which  his  contemporariea  were 
being  drawn  hj  the  snperior  attractions  of  theology  and 
CMUphyaica. 

Biiiter  Baoon  was  bom  in  121 4,  near  Ilchester, 
MtiJiire^  Hia  family  appeara  to  liave  been  in  goi 
•tancea,  for  he  speMcs  of  his  brother  as  wealthj,  and  he 
himself  expended  considerable  sums  on  books  and  instru- 
meals ;  bnt  in  the  stormy  reign  of  Henry  III.  they  BiiSered 
■eTerelj,  their  property  wsa  despoiled,  anil  seTsral  mem- 
bsnof  the  hmily  were  driven  into  exile.  Eoger  completed 
his  stndicB  at  Oxford,  though  not,  as  current  traditions 
anert,  kt  Herlon  or  BraxMiose,  neither  of  those  coll^fee 
hsTing  then  been  (bunded.  His  great  ^ilt^es  were  speedily 
TroDgniied  by  his  conlemporanes,  and  he  came  lo  be  on 
tenng  of  close  intimscy  with  some  of  the  most  independent 
thinkers  of  the  lime.  Of  tham  the  moet  prominent  were 
Adam  de  Hsrisco  and  Robert  Oroeseteele  {Oapito).  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  msn  of  liberal  miod  and  wide 
altainment*,  who  had  especially  deroMd  hiroself  to  mathe- 
Duties  and  experintenlal  science. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Bacon's  life  at  Oxford ;  it  is 
Mid  he  took  ordeni  in  1233,  and  this  is  not  improbable. 
In  the  following  year,  or  perhaps  later,  he  crowed  orer  to 
France,  and  studied  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  the 
oniversitj  of  Fari^  then  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  in 
Europe.  The  years  Bacon  spent  there  were  unusually 
stirring.  The  two  great  orders,  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  were  in  the  vigor  of  yonth,  and  had  already 
bFguD  to  take  the  lead  in  theologinl  discussion.  Alexan- 
der of  Hale^  the  author  of  the  great  Summa,  was  the  oracle 
«r  the  Franrascans,  while  the  rival  onler  rejoiced  in  Alber- 
luB  Uagnus,  and  in  the  tising  genius  of  the  angelic  doctor, 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  aeientiGc  training  which  Bacon  had  received,  partly 
by  instruction,  but  more  from  the  study  of  the  Arab 
writers,  made  patent  lo  his  eyes  the  manifdd  defects  in 
the  impoaiDg  systems  reared  by  these  doctors.  It  dis- 
puted him  to  hear  from  all  around  him  that  philosophy 
Ku  now  at  length  complete,  that  it  had  been  reduced  into 
compact  order,  and  was  being  set  forth  by  a  certain  pro- 
faaur  at  Paris.  Even  the  great  authority  on  which  tney 
repoBsd,  Aristotle,  was  known  but  in  part,  and  that  part 
wu  Kndered  well-nigh  unintelligible  through  the  vilenees 
of  the  translations ;  yet  not  one  of  those  professors  would 
learn  Greek  so  that  they  might  arrive  at  a  real  kaowledre 
of  their  philosopher.  The  Bcripturea,  if  read  at  all  in  the 
Khoob,  were  read  in  the  erroneous  vei«ons ;  but  even  these 
wen  being  deserted  for  the  Sthlamei  of  Peter  Lombani. 
Physical  science,  if  there  was  anything  deserving  that 
name,  was  cultivated,  not  by  experiment  in  the  true  Aris- 
totelian way,  bit  by  discussiOD  and  by  aignmenis  deduced 
from  premises  resting  on  authority  or  custom.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  show  of  knowledge  covering  and  concealing 
fiuidameDlal  ignorance.  Bacon,  aooordingly,  who  knew 
what  tme  science  was,  and  who  had  glimpses  of  a  sdentific 
srjaaim  or  method,  withdrew  from  the  usual  schotasdc 
foDtine,  and  devoted  himself  to  langnages  and  experimental 
rtsnrches.  Among  all  the  instructora  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  Paris,  only  one  gained  his  esteem  and 
respect;  this  was  an  unknown  individaal,  Petrtis  de 
HaJtanicaria  Picardus,  or  of  Picardy,  probably  identical 
wiihacertainmothematidan,  Petrus  Peregrinui  of  Picardy, 
who  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  MS.  treatise,  Lk  MoffneU, 
contained  in  the  Bibliothique  Impdriaie  at  Paris.  The 
aooErast  between  the  obscurity  of  such  a  mao  and  the  fame 
tnioyed  by  the  fiuent  young  doctors  of  (he  schools  seems 
toliave  roused  Bacon's  indignation. '  In  ^e  OJdus  Jfiniu 
and  OjMM  Ttrtamt  he  pours  forth  a  violent  tirade  against 
Alexander  of  Hales,  and  against  another  professor,  not 
■Masoned  by  name,  but  spoken  of  as  alive,  and  blamed 
I  Bn  DQhrtnf,  EWHiaiti  Ov.  d.  mL,'m,  M»4I. 
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even  more  severely  than  Alexander.  This  i  .,  .  _ 
writer,  he  says,  who  entered  die  order  when  young 
(pHeruhijj  who  had  received  no  proper  or  systematic  in- 
struction in  science  or  philosophy,  for  he  was  the  first  in 
his  order  to  teach  such  sutgects,  acquired  his  learning  by 
touching  olheiB,  and  adopted  a  dogmatic  tone,  which  ilM 
caused  him  to  be  received  at  Paris  with  applause  as  the 
equal  of  Aristotle,  Avicenna,  or  Averrocs.  He  has  oor- 
rupted  philosophy  more  than  any  other ;  he  knows  nothing 
of  optics'or  perspective,  and  yet  has'  presumed  to  write  cfi 
tuUtu^ibiu ;  he  ia  ignorant  of  speculative  alchemy,  which 
treats  of  the  origin  and  generation  of  things ;  he,  indeed, 
is  a  nian  of  infinite  industry,  who  has  read  and  observed 
much,  but  all  his  study  is  wasted  because  he  is  ignorant  nf 
the  true  foundation  and  method  of  science.* 

It  is  probable  that  Bacon,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  ac- 
quired considerable  renown.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology,  and  seems  to  have  received  From  hia  contempo- 
raries the  comnlimenlary  title  of  doctormjraiiiu.  In  1250  he 
was  again  at  Oxford,  and  probably  nboni  this  time,  though 
die  exact  date  cannot  be  nxed,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
order.  His  fiime  spread  very  rapidly  at  Oxford,  though  it 
wsa  mingled  with  suspicions  of  nis  dealings  in  magic  and 
the  black  arts,  and  with  some  doubts  of  his  orthodoxy. 
About  1257,  Bonaventura,  general  of  the  order,  interdicted 
his  lecUires  at  Oxford,  anil  commuided  him  to  leave  that 
town  and  place  himself  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
body  at  Paris.  Here  for  ten  years  he  remained  under  con- 
stant supervision,  suflering  great  privations,  and  strictly 
Srohibited  &om  writinganythingwhich  might  be  published, 
ut  during  die  time  he  had  been  at  Oxft^  his  bme  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Papal  legate  in  England,  Ouy  de 
Fnulqucs,  a  man  of  culture  and  scientific  tastes,  who  in 
1265  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  as  Clement  IV.  In 
the  following  year  he  wrote  to  Bacon,  who  had  been  already 
in  communication  with  him,  ordering  him,  notwithstanding 
any  injunc^ons  from  his  superior*,  to  write  out  and  seod 
to  him  a  treatise  on  the  sciences  which  he  had  already 
asked  of  him  when  papal  legate.  Bacon,  who  in  despair 
of  being  ever  able  to  communicate  his  results  to  the  world, 
had  n^lected  to  compose  anything,  and  whose  previoos 
writings  had  been  mostly  scattered  tracts,  tapilula  qaadam, 
took  fresh  courage  from  this  command  of  the  Pope.  Rely- 
ing on  his  powemil  protection,  he  set  at  naught  the  many 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  b^  the  jealousy  of  his  su^riors 
and  brother  &iars,  and  despite  the  want  of  funds,  instru- 
ments, materials  for  copying,  and  skilled  copyists,  com- 
pleted in  about  eighteen  months  three  large  treatises,  the 
Oput  Majia,  Opui  Jfintu,  and  Opta  TWium,  which,  with 
some  other  tracts,  were  despatched  to  the  Pope  by  the 
hands  of  one  Joannes,  a  young  man  trained  and  educated 
with  great  care  by  Bacon  himself 

The  composition  of  such  extensive  works  in  so  short  a 
time  is  a  morvellouB  feat.  We  do  not  know  what  opinion 
Clement  formed  of  them,  but  before  his  death  he  seems  to 
have  bestirred  himself  on  Bacon's  behalf,  for  in  126S  the 
latter  was  released  and  permitted  to  return  to  Oxford. 
Here  he  continued  his  labors  in  experimental  science,  and 
also  in  the  composition  of  complete  treatises.  The  works 
sent  to  Clement  be  regarded  as  mere  preliminaries,  laying 
down  principles  which  were  afterwards  to  be  appliwi  to 
the  several  sciences.  The  first  port  uf  an  encyclopedic 
work  probably  remains  to  us  in  the  Oompendium  Stndii 
PAiiosoJjAiie,  belonging  to  the   year  1271.     In  this  work 
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n  with  *bst  1*  otherwlu  kaova  of  Albert, 
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p.  tXli,  his  the  words  Aolnliii  pnwuAn,  which  In  tale  m 
be  Interpreli  as  applying  to  ttae  Fianeiscaa  aider.  In 
eonne,  Albert  oooti  not  ha  Ihe  penon  reterred  lo, 
Domlnlan.  But  Cfaailea,  fn  bli  trsnseriplliHi.  enUmy  nuuia  laa 
bnportaat  wci4  Kairum.  There  ii«  other  Instuieas  la  wblcb 
Brewai  sod  Charles  do  not  >C"^  **,  aeDordins  to  Brewer,  Bacon 
speaki  of  ThoiaassBd  Albert  ai  yiwri  Jnowt  efiBnina ;  aecordlng 
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ft  vehetnent  attack  upon  the  ignorance  and 
vicM  of  the  clergj  uid  monke,  and  generall;  opon  the  in- 
mfficieacT  of  the  exutlng  Btadieti.  In  1278  he  uuderwent 
the  puniiihiiieut  which  seeDU  to  have  then  been  the  naturai 
consequence  of  outtpokeo  opinions.  His  bookn  vera  con- 
demned br  Jerome  de  Ascoli,  general  of  the  Francircana, 
a  gloomy  bigot,  who  afterwards  became  Popt^  and  the  nn- 
fortunate  philosopher  was  thrown  into  pneon,  where  he 
remained  for  fourteen  yeam.  During  this  time,  it  it  said, 
he  wrote  the  nnall  tract  Ik  BrUirdandu  Seite^Jtis  Acei- 
daUUmi,  but  this  is  meralv  a  tradition.  In  129^  as  ap- 
pears from  what  is  probalil^  hie  latest  compoeition,  the 
Compendium  Studii  Theologim,  he  was  again  at  liberty. 
The  exact  time  of  bis  death  cannot  be  determined;  1294 
ia  probably  as  accurate  a  date  as  can  be  Sxed  npon. 

Baanit  Workt. — Leland  has  raid  that  it  is  easle;  to  col- 
lect the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  than  the  titles  of  the  works 
written  by  Roger  Bacon ;  and  though  the  labor  has  been 
BOmewhat  lightened  by  the  publications  of  Brewer  and 
CharJes,  referred  to  below,  it  ia  no  easy  matter  even  now  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  his  actual  productions.  His  wril- 
ingB,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  may  be  divided  into  two 
clasaes,  those  yet  in  manuscript  and  those  printed.  An 
euorraotiH  number  of  MSS.  are  known  to  exist  in  Sritiah 
and  French  libraries,  and  probably  all  have  not  yet  been 
dificoTered.  Many  are  transcripts  of  works  or  portions  of 
worka  already  published,  and  therefore  require  no  notice. 
Of  the  otheiH,  several  are  of  Brat-nue  value  for  the  com- 
prehension of  Bacon's  philoao^y,  and,  though  extracts 
from  them  have  been  ^ven  by  Charles,  it  ie  clear  that  till 
they  have  found  an  editor,  no  representation  of  hii  philos- 
ophv  can  be  complete.' 

The  works  hitherto  prinl^  (neglecting  reprints)  are  the 
following: — (1.)  Speculitra  Alchimiie,  1541 — translated  into 
English,  1597  ;  (2.J  Bt  MirabiU  PotalaU  Artu  et  JVntunE, 
1542— English  translation,  1059;  (3.)  Libeliiu  de  BOar- 
dandit  Smtdulis  AeeideiUibwi,  1590 — translated  as  the 
"  Cure  of  Old  Age,"  1883 ;  (4.)  Saaiora  Utdicina  MagiMri 
D.  Bogeri  Baamtt  Angliei  de  Arte  Chj/mut  Seripla,  1603— 
a  collection  of  small  tracts  containing  Eiettyla  de  Libro 
AvUenna  de  Anima,  Brete  BreBiarium,  Varbam  Abbretia- 
lum,'  Secrelum  Seer^omm,  Tradalnt  Triain  Verbomm,  and 
Spmnlwa  Stcretontm;  (5.)  Ptrtpetiiwi,  1614,  which  is  the 
Bfth  part  of  the  0pm  Majut;  (6.)  Sptaila  Mati,emaiiea, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  same;  |7.)  Opui  Majvi  ad 
aemaUem  IV.,  edited  by  Jebb,  1733  ;  (8.)  Opera  Bacienat 
Inedila,  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  1859,  containing  the  Optu  Tertiian, 
Opm  ^inus,  Oompmdiwa  Sliuiii  PhiUiophia,  and  the  I)e 
SeerettM  Operibiii  Nalura. 

How  these  works  stand  related  to  one  another  can  only 
be  determined  by  internal  evidence,  and  this  is  a  somewhat 
hazardous  method.  The  smaller  works,  which  ore  chiefly 
on  alchemy,  are  unimportant,  and  the  dates  of  their  com- 
position cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  known  that  before 
the  Opvt  Majtti  Bacon  had  already  written  some  tracts, 
among  which  an  unpublished  work,  Oampuiut  NalMralium, 
on  chronology,  belongs  probably  to  the  year  1263;  while, 
if  the  dedication  of  the  De  S^rttit  Openbvt  be  authentic^ 
that  short  treatise  must  have  been  composed  before  124S. 

It  IS,  however,  with  the  Opia  Majui  that  Bacon's  real 
activity  begins.  That  great  work,  which  has  been  called 
by  Whewdl  at  once  the  Encyelopfedia  and  the  Organum 
of  the  13th  century,  requires  a  much  fuller  notice  than 
can  here  be  given.  As  published  by  Jebb  it  consists 
of  six  puts;  there  should,  however,  be  a  seventh,  De 
Morali  PhiioeopMa,  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Opus 
IVrA'um.  Part  I.  (pp.  1-22],  which  is  sometimes  desi^- 
nat«d  De  UtUitaU  SeUrUiarvm,  treats  of  the  four  offeitdin- 
vla,  or  causes  of  error.  These  are,  authority,  custom,  the 
opinion  of  the  unskilled  many,  and  the  concealment  of  real 
with  show  or  pretence  of  knowledge.    The  last 


Important  I£S9.  an: — (1.)  Thi 
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Id  th«  MuarlD  Libnry  at  Pirli,  In  the  Brlliali  KoMUBLUid 

In  the  Bodleian  and  QnlTonilr  College  tlbraria  at  Oxford ;  (I)  On 
tk*  tuDdaiagatal  nottont  of  auUieiaatka,  Ot  lammumltiu  MaOitmaliaB, 
Dwtor  wfalcfa  Is  [ntliBBI«necatlaclloii,panlnthaBodlelaii,(il.) 
SoMrnlf  /Vwrica.  cooUiasd  among  th«  aiMlUontl  1£E8.  In  tlie  Britiih 
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In  the  Brit.  Uiu.;  (S.)  the  JTiftn^ntai.  la  the  Blblloth. 
Psrla:  (S.I  Tbe  OofrnditM  »<iM  n«buia,  In  the  Brit.  Uiu. :  (7.) 
Ttaelofflol  rngnieD)«,>'>°b*"'>>eAn>i>KiDuliid<iisi.inthsBadlsliu, 
and  tbe  gloaei  upon  Ailitotla'i  pb^slca  and  matopbTilM  lu  the  U- 

•  A^I  the  cloH  of  the  Vtrb.  Aibm.  it  ■  curioiu  note,  conslndlDg 
with  the  words,  "  IfM  Swmi /iitl  (UK^pulM  Aolrb  •llterN /" 


looked  upon  as  an  antidpation 
trine  of  Idola;  the  two  clasaificationa,  however,  have  litUe 
ID  common.  In  the  summary  of  this  part,  oontained  in 
the  Opu*  Tertium,  Bacon  ahowa  very  clearly  hia  perceptioa 
of  the  unity  of  science,  and  the  necessity  of  ao  etxyclo- 
peedical  trMtmeuL  "Nam  omnes  acientin  sunt  »"">^»^ 
et  mutuis  se  fovent  auiiliis,  sicut  partes  (giisdem  totiu^ 
quarum  qutelibet  opus  suum  penupt,  non  mlnm  propter  b^ 
»ed  pro  aliiB."— ( Cto.  I7ied..p.  18.) 

Part  IL  (pp.  23-43)  treats  of  the  relation  between  [dulo*- 
ophy  and  theology.  All  true  wisdom  is  cootuned  in  tlM 
Bcriptures,  at  least  implicitly;  and  the  tme  ead  of  phil- 
osophy ia  to  rise  &om  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  created 
things  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator.  Ancient  philoa- 
opheia,  who  had  not  the  Scriptures,  received  direct  illu' 
mination  from  Qod,  and  only  thus  can  the  brilliant  rewlla 
attuned  by  them  be  accounted  for. 

Part  III.  (pp.  44-57)  treats  of  the  ntilitj  of  grammar, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  true  linguistic  science  for  the  ade- 
quate comprehension  either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  boobs 
on  philoeophy.  The  necessity  of  accurate  acqnaintance 
frith  any  foreign  langnage,and  of  obtaining  good  texts,  is  * 
subject  Bacon  is  never  weary  of  descanting  upon.  He  Ian 
down  very  cleiurly  the  requisites  of  a  good  translator;  he 
should  know  thoroughly  the  language  be  is  transiting 
from,  the  language  into  whicli  he  is  translating,  and  the 
subject  of  which  (be  book  treats. 

Part  IV.  (67-256)  contains  an  elaborate  tr«atiae  on 
mathematics,  "tbe  alphabet  of  philoeophy,"  and  on  its 
importance  in  science  and  theology.  Bacon  shows  at  great 
leiu^h  that  ail  the  sciences  rest  ultimately  on  mathematio, 
ana  progress  only  when  their  facts  can  be  subeumed  tutdei 
mathematical  principles.  This  singularly  fruitfiil  thought 
he  exemplifies  and  illustrates  by  showing  how  geometry 
is  applied  to  the  action  of  natural  bodies,  and  demonstial- 
ingljy  geometrical  figures  certain  laws  of  phyeic»l  foroea. 
He  also  shows  how  his  method  may  be  uaed  to  determine 
some  curious  and  long-discussed  problems,  such  as  the  light 
of  the  stais,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  motion  of 
Ihe  tMdance.  He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  elaborate  and 
sometimes  slightly  crolesque  reasons  tending  to  prove  that 
mathematical  knowledge  la  essential  in  theology,  and  closta 
this  section  of  his  worit  with  two  comprehensive  sketches 


ticularly  good,  and  is  i:  ^ 

Columbus,  who  lighted  on  it  in  Petrua  de  AUiaco's  Imago 

Mundi,  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  its  reasonins. 

Part  V,  (pp.  266-357)  treats  of  perapective.  This  was 
the  part  of  his  work  on  which  Bacon  most  prided  himself 
and  in  it.  we  may  add.  he  seems  to  owe  most  to  the  Arab 
writers,  Alkindi  and  Alhazen.  The  treatise  opens  with  an 
able  sketch  of  paycholt^,  founded  upon,  but  in  some  im- 
portant respects  varying  from,  Aristotle's  De  Anima.  The 
anatomj  of  the  eye  is  next  described ;  this  is  done  well 
atkl  evidently  at  first  hand,  though  the  functions  of  the 
parts  are  not  ^iven  wilh  complete  sccuraCT.  Many  other 
points  of  physiological  opdcs  are  touched  on,  in  general 
erroneously.  Bacon  then  discusses  vety  fiilly  vision  in  > 
right  line,  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  and  the 
construction  of  mirrois  and  lenses.  In  this  part  of  the 
work,  as  in  the  preceding,  his  reasoning  depalda  eomtiall^ 
upon  his  peculiar  view  of  natural  agents  and  their  activi- 
ties. His  fundamental  physical  maxims  are  matt^'  and 
force  ;  the  latter  he  calls  nrtus,  tpedei,  imago  agemlit,  and 
by  numberlew  other  names.  Change,  or  any  natural  phe- 
nomenon, ia  produced  by  the  impression  of  a  virtus  or 
species  on  matter — ^the  result  being  the  thing  known. 
Physical  action  i&  therefore,  impraaoa,  or  transmissioa  of 
force  in  lines,  and  must  accordingly  be  explained  geomet- 
rically. This  view  of  natore  Bacon  considered  funda- 
mental, and  it  lies,  indeed,  at  the  root  of  his  whole  phil- 
ceopby.  To  the  ehort  notices  of  it  given  in  the  4th  and 
6th  parts  of  the  Opus  Jfojus,  he  suUoined  (wo,  ot  perhaps 
three,  extended  acoonnts  of  it.  We  possess  at  least  one 
of  these  iu  the  tract  D«  Mvit^ilicalioiu  j^peBurvM,  printed 
as  part  of  the  Opui  ifo^tu  ^  Jebb  (pp.  35S-444).  We 
cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  Charles  for  discuasitHis  as  (o 
how  this  theory  of  DBlure  is  ctmnected  with  the  meta- 

Shyeical  problems  of  force  and  maUer,  with  (he  logical 
oclrinc  of  univeiula,  and  in  gesentl  with  Baooit'i  theoiT 
of  knowledge. 
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kMiwkdg«;  the  one  by  ugament,  the  other  by  axperteoce. 
Here  ufnnuot  ia  nerar  sufficient ;  it  nu,j  decide  a  quee- 
tioi^  bat  givM  no  latii&otioa  or  ceiiaiatj  to  the  mind, 
wliicli  am  onlj  be  cooriaced  by  immediate  iiupection  or 
bloitioo.  Now  thia  ia  what  experience  girsi.  But  ezpe- 
riance  is  of  two  BDrtB,  ezlenul  and  inC^iuJ;  the  first  is 
Ihit  nswlly  ailed  experimec'^  but  it  can  give  no  complete 
knmladge  even  of  oor^real  things,  much  ]ea«  ofBpiriluaL 
On  the  other  hftod,  tik  inner  eiperience  the  mind  ig  illnml- 
iMtcd  by  the  divine  truth,  and  of  thia  Bapematuisl  enlight- 
tnment  there  are  KTen  grades. 

Experimental  Mienoe,  which  in  the  Opw  Tertiam  (p. 
4S)  ia  diatingniehed  from  the  ipecuUtiTe  acieacee  and  Uie 
weratiTe  arta  in  a  way  tlut  forcibly  reminds  ua  of  Francis 
Buon,  is  aaid  to  have  three  ^reat  prerogaliga  over  all  other 
nKHxa:  (1.)  It  leri&ea  their  conclusions  by  direct  ezperi- 
RMOt;  (2.)  It  diacQTeia  tmths  which  they  couJd  never 
nach ;  (3.)  It  inveetigatee  the  secrets  of  nature^  and  opens 
to  Di  a  knowledge  of  post  apd  (hture.  As  an  instance  of 
ha  method,  Ba^  gi*«a  an  inTeatigation  into  the  nature 
*od  ooM  of  the  rainbow,  which  is  really  a  very  fine  speci- 
■DBi  of  indactive  research. 

The  seventh  part  of  the  Opm  Mmt,  not  gi  ren  in  Jebb't 
ediUon,  is  noticed  at  conaiderable  fength  in  the  Opua  Hr- 
IMB  (o^  xIt.).  Extracts  from  it  are  given  by  Charlea 
{fp.  3Sft-U8). 

At  lias  been  smo.  Bacon  had  no  sooner  finiahed  this 
diborala  work  thaa  be  be^aa  to  prepare  a  summary  to  be 
MDt  along  with  iL  Of  this  summary,  or  Opm  ilfiniu,  part 
hm  come  down  and  is  published  in  Brewer's  C^.  bted. 
(SI3-SS9),  from  what  appears  to  he  the  only  MS.  The 
work  was  intended  to  coDlaiu  an  abstract  of  the  Opiu 
M^u,  an  account  of  the  principal  vices  of  theologj,  and 
trostisM  OD  ^leculative  and  practical  ^diemy.  At  the 
Mme  lime,  or  immcdialdy  after,  Bacon  began  a  third  work 
ai  a  pnamble  to  the  other  two.  giviiig  their  general  scope 
■od  aim,  hut  supplementing  them  in  many  pointa.  The 
fart  of  this  work,  geoeiallr  cttlled  Opu*  IW^us*,  is  printed 
by  Brewer  (pp.  1-^10),  who  considers  it  to  be  a  complete 
IroUiie.  Charlea;  however,  haa  given  good  grounds  for 
HipposinB  that  it  is  merely  a  prelsce,  and  that  the  work 
went  oo  to  discDM  gnunmar,  l<^c  (which  Bacon  thousbt 
of  little  aerrice,  as  reasoning  wais  innate),  mathematics, 


■eneral  ^yaioe,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy.  He 
Koud*  his  aisament  mainly  on  pasaagea  in  the  Omummia 
Satuniiitm,  wnid)  indeed  prore  distinctly  that  it  was  sent 
to  Oenieut,  aDd  cannot,  tbeiefor&  form  part  of  the  Cbnt- 
f^diim,  as  Brewer  aeems  to  think.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  nothing  can  well  be  more  confusing  than  the 
te&r^tces  in  Bacon's  works,  and  it  seems  well-nigh  hope- 
Uas  to  attempt  a  complete  arraiwemeot  of  them  until  the 
leila  have  been  collated  and  carefully  printed. 

All  these  Urge  worki  Baoon  appears  to  have  looked  on 
n  prdiminarics,  introductions,  lading  to  a  great  work 
vhich  ahonld  embrace  the  principles  of  all  the  sciences. 
This  grait  work,_  which  ia  perhaps  the  frequently  refened 
to_  hiotr  Sex  Seientiaram,  he  b^an,  and  a  few  fragments 
rtill  indicate  its  outline.  First  appears  to  have  come  the 
Iraatiie  now  called  Cbnipendium  Studii  PhiiMophia  (Brewer, 
pp.  393^19),  containing  an  account  of  the  causes  of  error, 
and  then  entering  at  length  upon  grammar.  After  that, 
apparently,  logic  waa  to  M  treated ;  then,  poasibly,  mathe- 
mitieB  and  pbysia;  then  speculative  atcnemy  and  experi- 
mental science.  It  is,  bovever,  verv  difficult,  in  the  present 
Bate  of  our  knowledge  of  (he  MSS.,  to  haaard  even  con- 
ject4ira  as  to  the  contenta  and  nature  of  this  last  and  most 
ooinprehensive  work. 

Bacon'a   &me  ii 


■bown  that  very  little  in  this  department  can  with  accnracy 
be  aacribed  to  him.  He  certainly  describes  a  method  of 
CMwtmcting  a  telescope,  bnt  uot  eo  as  to  lead  one  lo  con- 
clude that  he  was  in  pcasenian  of  that  instrument.  Gun- 
powder, the  invention  of  which  has  been  claimed  for  him 


he  wa*  probably  aognrinled  with  th«  . 

ituxtiMi.    His  woodertui  prediotiou  (in  the  2>i  SartH*) 

BUM  he  taken  eww  gnmo  aoJu/  and  It  ia  not  to  be  for- 


^M)  that  he  believed  in  aatrolwy,  in  the   doctrine  of 
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eathotiastla 
tbli    work. 


rg,  18T3,  baa  nelalmed.  Hs  pointi  out  Tary  clssrlj  oiitain 
aipsots  In  vbloh  Baeon  appson  ai  a  man  uholutia.  The  asw 
nuttar  oantala»d  in  tbs  pubtioationi  of  Charlaa  and  Bivwer  was 
■nmnxariitd  by  E.  BIsbert,  Rogtr  Saetn:  Inaiigtin^  Dimrta- 
Mm,  Marburg,  18S1.  Of.  alio,  J.  K.  Inorun,  On  tta  Opm 
-  •■■-  "•"  "-irin,  fragmtmt,,  Phil,  da 
ta  Sapaiu,  lS48h  Sala•s^ 
Dwriptm  d*  Dtttaru*j  pp.  1-68  (reprinted  fiom 
Rumt  dt  Diiac  Mond—,  ISBl);  Prantl,  Omtek.  drr  Logik,  Hi 
12D-I30  (a  seran  oritldim  of  Sunn's  logioal  dootriagi). 

(«.*■>.) 

BA(X>NTHOBPB,  or  Bacon,  Johk,  called  The  Boulute 
Doctor,  a  learned  monk,  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  at  Baconthorpe^  a  villa^  in  Norfolk.  After  spend- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  convent  of  Blakeney, 
near  Walaingham,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  from  that 
city  to  Paris,  where  be  obtained  great  reputation  for  his 
learning,  and  was  esteemed  the  principal  of  the  Averroisls. 
In  1329  he  returned  lo  England,  and  was  chosen  twelfth 
provincial  of  the  English  Carmelites.  In  1333  he  waa 
sent  for  lo  Rome,  where,  we  are  told,  he  first  maintained 
the  Pope's  sovereign  authority  in  cases  of  divorce ;  but 
this  opinion  he  is  undei^lood  lo  have  afterwards  retracted. 
He  died  in  London  in  1346.  His  chief  work  was  published 
in  IfilO,  with  the  title  Dodorit  rooluft  Jbnnnu  Baeeoim 
Angiid  Chmuitloi  raduintunmt  oput  super  rptaltaor  sm- 
teaHanoK.  Hbrit,  4  vols,  folio;  it  has  paned  through  several 
editions.  The  little  that  is  known  of  this  achoolman,  who 
in  his  own  day  and  order  had  a  reputation  rivalling  that 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  may  be  seen  in  Brucker,  .Hut.  OiL, 
iii.  865;  SlSckl,  FhU.  d.  MitUl.  ii.  1044-6;  HaurSiu,  PluL 
SeoL,  ii.  47S;  PrantI,  Oa.  d.  LogJc,  iii.  318. 

BAC8ANYI,  jANoe,  a  Hungarian  poel,  was  bom  at 
Tapolei^  May  11,  1783,  and  died  at  Lini,  Blay  12,  1846. 
In  1785  be  published  his  fiist  work,  a  patriotic  poem,  Tht 
Valor  of  the  Magyart.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  clerk  in  the  treasury  at  Kaachau,  and  there,  in 
conjunction  with  two  other  Hungarian  patriots,  edited  the 
Magyar  Mutevm,  which  wks  aupprened  by  the  Cloveniment 
in  1792.  In  the  following  year  he  was  deprived  of  his 
clerkship;  and  in  17S4,  having  taken  pan  tn  the  con- 
spiracy of  Bishop  Uartinovich,  be  was  thrown  into  the 
state  prison  of  the  Spielberg,  near  Brunn,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  After  his  release  he  took  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  Magyar  Minena,  a  liteiary  review, 

d  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  obtained  a  post 

the  bank,  and  married.  In  1809  be  translated  Napo- 
leon's proclamation  to  the  Magyars,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  anti-Austrian  act,  bad  to  take  refuge  in  Fari& 
After  the  fidl  of  Napoleon  he  was  given  up  lo  the  Aus- 
Iriana,  who  allowed  him  Ip  reside  at  Lini,  on  condition  of 
never  leaving  that  l«wn.  He  published  a  collection  of 
poems  at  Pealh,  1827  [second  edition,  Buda,  1836),  and 
also  edited  the  poetical  works  of  Anyoa  and  Ealudi. 

BACTRIA,  or  Bactmaka,  so  ancient  country  of  Central 
Asia,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  River  Oius,  and  reaching  to 
the  western  part  of  the  Faropamison  range,  or  Hindu  Rush. 
It  was  sometimes  r^arded  as  including  the  district  of 
Hai^ana,  or  Mecv.  which  was  more  frequently  considered 
as  distinct.  The  character  of  the  country  is  very  various, 
and  has  be«)  welt  described  by  CurtJus,  whose  aocoimC  is 
confirmed  by  the  few  modem  travellers  who  have  paaaed 
through  it  Some  portions  are  remarkable  for  (he  beau^ 
r  their  scenery,  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  evidenced  by 
B  rich  and  varied  vegetation,  while  other  parts  are  stretches 
of  barren  and  drifting  sands.  In  early  history  Boctria  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  movements  of 
the  Indo-European  races,  and  has  no  small  claims  Co  be 
regarded  aa  the  cradle  of  our  present  dvilisatlon.  Accoid- 
ing  to  Persian  tradititHi.  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Iranian 
wanderers,  who  eatablianed  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and 
expelled  the  Vedic  inhabitants  of  the  oonn^.  In  the  7th 
century  B.C.  it  psaaed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hede% 
and  not  long  after  formed  part  of  the  conquests  of  Cyrua. 
In  die  reign  of  Darina  it  ranked  aa  (he  twelfth  labai^ 
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of  the  einpiTe,  and  (urnisheil  vataable  contingenU  to  the 
imperial  array ;  these  ure  deicribed  at  a  later  date  \>j 
Herodotus  aa  weariag  the  Medinn  lieodKlren,  and  making 
iioe  of  their  native  Sown  and  short  speart.  Like  the  rest 
of  WMlem  Asia,  Bactria  woh  Bubjugaled  by  Aleiaader,  and 
formed  part  at  ibe  enifiire  of  Ihe  Saleiicida;  but  in  the  3d 
century  B.a  it  viu  raiaed  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
kingdom  br  the  gucceeafiil  revolt  of  Diodotus,  tbe  Greek 
satrap.  There  thuH  aroee  n  remarkable  dynasty— if  dy- 
nasty il  can  be  called — of  Greco-Bsctrian  kinge,  who 
liave  t>eeo  the  object  of  much  modem  inTcatiftation,  but 
are  not  at  yet  arranged  in  any  satisfactory  order.  The 
Damea  of  seven  or  eight  of  them  are  known  from  the 
Greek  and  Boman  historians,  and  upwards  of  forty  are 
ureserred  on  their  coins.  The  great  problem  to  be  solved 
by  numismalista  is  how  to  dispose  of  bo  many  claimants  in 
the  comparaUvely  natrow  space  of  time  at  their  digpoeai. 
It  is  highly  protMible  that  many  of  them  held  contempo- 
raneous sway  in  different  parts  of  the  Bactrian  re^n, 
sometimes  with  a  distinct  preponderance  on  the  part  of 
one,  and  sometimes  with  practical  equitibriam  of  power: 
but  their  geographical  distribution  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  what  are  understood  to  be  miot-marks  on  their  coins. 
The  period  of  the  final  disint^Tation  of  the  Gneco-Bac- 
trian  power  is  not  defiuileir  ascertained ;  but  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Eucratidea  (IM  b.c.)  there  appears  on  the 
coinage  the  so-called  Bactrian  Pali,  a  language  cognate 
witli  Sanskrit  but  written  in  charsciers  of  eeenuagly  Ph<e- 
nidan  origin.  Besides  these  monetary  legends,  several 
Bactrian  iitscriptions  have  been  reccnilv discovered,  among 
the  moat  important  of  which  are  the  "Taxila"  copperplate, 
which  has  furnished  the  key  to  the  Bactrian  niuaend  system, 
tbe  Feshawur  vase,  the  Manikyala  cylinder,  the  Bimaran 
vase,  and  the  Wardak  um,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very 
much  historical  value.  Bactria  seems  to  have  pasaed 
■ucceeaively  under  the  power  of  various  Saca  and  Parthian 
and  so-called  Indo-Scythlan  rulers,  and  during  the  first  six 
or  seven  centuries  of  tbe  Christian  era  it  became  one  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  Buddhistic  monasticism. 
H.)  Its  modem  history  is  of  but  little  import- 
boH  never  formed  an  independent  kingdom  of 
any  power  or  stability. 

Bte  Bmjti,  HiU.  S4g.  (h-MM-Baelr.,  Petrop.,  irS8;  KBhUr, 
JV^il  gr4rqun  dct  Roil  da  la  B.,  St.  Pet.,  18ZZ-3,-  Tychseo, 
Cbmin.  XeccN.  OUtting.,  v.  t[.  ;  Tod,  in  Bog.  Atial.  Soc.  Tra<u., 
1S24;  Sohlsgsl,  in  ,/^uni.  Adi'ac,  1828;  Primep,  in /.  a/ Xii'of. 
Sor.  Bmgal,  1833-38;  Raoul-Roohette,  in  Jour,  da  Satiaalt, 
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BACUF,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  20  miles  N. 
from  Manchester.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
the  Kiver  Speddon,  and  is  a  station  on  the  East  Lancashire 
railway.  It  is  chiefly  important  for  its  factories,  foundries, 
and  mills,  as  well  as  fur  the  coal-mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Birice  1S41,  when  tbe  population  of  the  cha^lry 
was  only  1526,  Bacup  has  rapidly  increased,  and  its  sanitary 
condition  has  been  Really  improved  by  the  exertions  of  a 
local  board.  The  nver  hss  been  deepened  for  a  mile  above 
the  town,  and  a  water  supply  haa  been  secured  by  means 
of  a  reservoir  at  Higher  Stacks.  There  are  two  Episcopal 
ohiirohea  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a 
mechanics'  institute  and  library,  and  various  other  insuiu- 
tions.  A  new  market-hall  was  built  in  1867.  Population 
of  local  board  district  in  1871,  17,199. 

BADAJOS,  a  province  of  Spain,  formins,  by  the  divis- 
ion ot  1833,  the  southern  half  of  the  old  province  of 
Estremadura,  or  what  is  generally  called  Loner  Eatrema- 
duT«.  It  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Caceres,  E.  by  Cindad 
Beat,  8.  and  B.E.  by  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Huelva,  and 
W.  ^  Portugal,  embracing 'an  area  of  8637  square  miles. 
Bee  Ebtbemadu&a. 

Badajob,  tbe  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  a  fortified 
dty,  and  the  see  oi  a  bishop.     It  is  situated  about  5  miles 


stations  on  the  railway  between  Madrid  and  Lisbon  'Rie 
heishtis  crowned  by  the  ruinaof  a  Moorishcastlei  Aslrou 
wall  and  bastions,  with  a  broad  moat  and  outworks,  and 
forts  on  the  surrounding  heights,  make  tbe  city  a  place  of 
great  strength.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  ma^fic^ 
granite  bridge,  originally  built  in  1460,  repaired  m  1597, 
and  rebuilt  in  1833.  The  cit^  is  well  built,  and  amlaint 
an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  built  like  a  fortress  and  liombpnioll 
several  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools.  Ita  monasteries 
are  alt  aecularixed,  one  being  occupied  as  in&ntry  barracks; 
and  some  of  its  nunneries  are  closed.  Badajos  was  finally 
taken  frem  the  Moors  iu  1235  by  Alphonso  IX.,  and  from 
its  importance  as  a  frontier  garrison  has  since  beoi  the 
scene  of  numerous  ai^^.  The  last  and  most  severe  wm 
in  IS12,  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  British  troops  uadet 
Wellington  and  carried  with  dr^dfiil  loss.  The  town  wa 
delivered  up  to  a  two  days'  pilWe.  It  had  been  siurat- 
dered  the  previous  year  to  Soult  by  the  treachery  of  Imis, 
the  commander  of  the  garrison.  The  trade  and  mano- 
factures  of  Badajos  are  considerable,  and  much  cootra- 
baud  traffic  is  carried  on  with  Portugal.  Badges  is  the 
birthplace  of  tbe  painter  Luis  de  Morales  and  of  Manoel 
Godov.     Pop.  22,895. 

BA'D.A^KHSHAN,  a  oonntry  of  Central  Asia,  sitoated  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Eokcha  river,  one  of  the  prindpal 
head  streams  or  Ihe  Oxus.  The  name  has  been  variously 
spelt  Badascian,  Balacian,  Balakhshan,  Balaahan,  Balazira, 
and  Baiazta.  Including  Wakhan,  it  lies  between  35°  SC 
and  33°  N.  let.,  and  between  69°  30'  and  74°  20'  E.  loni. 
The  chief  ascertained  positions  are  as  follows:  Faitibu, 
37°  2'  N.,  70°  36'  E. ;  Ishkashm,  36°  45'  N^  71°  38'  E ; 
Punja,  37°  5'  N.,  72°  39'  E. ;  and  Karkat  Yasaim  \akt, 
37°  14'  N.,  74°  IB'  E.  Its  eirteat  from  east  to  west  is 
about  200  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  about  150  mijes. 
On  the  north  il  is  bounded  by  Kulah  and  Darwai;  on  Ihe 
east  by  the  lolly  table-land  of  Pamir;  on  the  south  by  the 
Hindu  Kush  range;  and  on  the  west  by  Kundni.'  The 
Pamir  land  is  the  principal  watershed  of  Asia,  and 
Badakhshan  forms  part  of  the  western  water  slope  coosli- 
tuting  the  basin  or  the  Oius.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  but  (here  are  numerous  plains  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  is  great, 
since  Eunduz  is  probably  not  more  than  IKK)  feet  above  tha 
level  of  the  sea,  while  Lake  Victoria,  close  to  the  principal 
watershed,  is  estimated  at  1S,600  feet. 

BadakhshancompriseslSdiBtricta.  The  principal  distrid 
called  Faisdb&d  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Mfr  Habrnfid 
Shah ;  the  others  are  dependencies  ruled  bv  relatives  of  tha 
Mtr,  or  by  hereditary  feudatories.  Each  ruler  is  inde- 
pendent, but  is  bound  to  aid  the  Mfrof  FaiatUiid  intimeof 
need.  The  Mfr  himself  pays  tribute  to  the  Amir  of  Cabal 
The  other  districts  besides  Faiz£b(Ui  are  Daraim,  Shah^ 
f-buEurq,  Giimbuz,  Farakhar,  Kishm,  Bustak,  Bushin, 
Shighn&n,  Ishkfahm  Wakhin,  Zebak,Mtnjfii,  Rsgh,  Danng, 
and  AsiibA  Each  district  has  its  sub-divisions.  In  Fsiii- 
bid  there  are  several  fertile  tracts ;  amongst  them  are  the 
hilly  regions  of  Yaftal  and  Shewi,  which  are  thickly  popu- 
lated, the  former  by  Tajiks,  and  the  latter  by  Turks  of  the 
Jakha  Moghul  tritie ;  and  the  ]  '  *  '  •  r..    __ 

of  which  the  former  is  som 
Fai»£bid,  about  15  miles  ii 
and  well  cultivated,  while' 
forms  the  best  and  largest  pasture  ground  in  Baaakhabaii. 
A  lake  named  Sir-i-kot,  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference 
is  situated  on  the  Shew!  plateau.  In  and  aroiud  Fuiibld 
there  are  numerous  excellent  fruit  and  flower  gardens;  the 
prhicipat  manufoctures  are  cast-iron  pots,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  a  material  woven  from  silk  and  cotton,  called  iiadm. 
The  district  of  Jirm,  also  subject  to  Malimdd  Shah,  com- 
prises numerous  rich  valleys,  as  well  as  the  famous  mineral 
r^on  called  Yamgan,  or  "all  mines."  The  mines  yield 
rubies,  lapis  loiuli,  lead,  alum,  sal'Snunoniac,  sulphur, 
copper,  Ac.  The  annual  yield  of  lapis  laiuli  avera^a 
about  £1500,  which  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillinRt 

fir  pound ;  it  is  export^  to  itussia,  Kashmir,  and  Chins, 
he  Dasht-Baha-rak  is  an  extensive  plain  in  this  distrid, 
on  which  was  formerly  situated  a  large  city,  once  the 
capital  of  Badaklishan.  There  are  sevend  villages  on  it,  M 
also  the  summer  residence  of  the  Mfr.  The  caravan  reals 
from  India  to  Faiiibid  passes  ovor  this  plain.  The  district* 
of  Bustak,  Bagh,  Kbbm,  Daraim,  and  Shahc^I-biuuh)  are 
next  in  importance  as  rewds  fertili^  and  populaiion. 
They  abound  in  fertile  hUb  and  vUiiis.    Tbe  priitcipal 
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eulHTBted  pradnda  u«  wheal,  rice,  Ciea  arietinwm,  PAoss- 
iht  Maago,  afiiaa,  lineecd,  poppy,  setame,  Rpples,  grapes, 
molbeiTiea  (which  form  the  prindpal  articTe  of  food  in 
thoe  region),  pears,  apricota,  walaiiU,  lueloDB,  gourds, 
toniip,  ndi»beB^  carrota,  BpiDac}i,  leeks,  as  also  nuinerouB 
(vden  dowers  and  timber  trees.  The  dislricts  of  Mmjan 
■nd  Baahan  an  more  mountaiDoua,  have  a  cooler  ciimate, 


3  IshkaBlmi ;  thej  hare  Dot  been  worked  for  more 
tban  SO  jean,  except  temporarilj  in  1866.  It  is,  bow- 
erer,  sospected  that  thej  are  worked  surreptitiouBlT  by  the 
people.  Tliey  yield  tb«  weU-kaown  Baltw  {i^  ^dakh- 
ifaio)  ruby. 

The  principal  domesticated  animal  is  the  yak.  There  are 
afao  lac^  flocks  of  aheep,  cowiLsoala,  poni^  numerous 
be  do^  and  Bactriaa  camels.  The  more  important  wild 
snimali  are  a  large  wild  ehe^  {OvU  poii],  tuies,  wolves, 
jw^alii  bears,  boan,  deer,  and  lions;  amongst  birds,  there 
art  partridftea,  pheaaantg^  ravens,  ja}4,  sparrows,  larks, 
a  finioua  breed  of  hawks,  &c 

Badakhslian  proper  is  peopled  by  Tajiks,  Turks,  and 
Arabs,  who  sptak  the  Persian  and  Turki  languages, 
ind  profess  the  orthodox  doctrineB  of  the  Malioinetan 
law  adopted  b^  the  Buunite sect;  while  t lie  mountainous 
dbtricts  are  inliabited  b^  T^iks,  professinK  the  Sliia 
cr«ed,  aDd  speaking  distinct  dialects  in  different  dU- 

R«l.blnl..n  was  Tidied  by  Hwen  I^sang  in  630  and 
5M.  The  Arabian  geographers  of  the  10th  century 
tfok  of  ila  mines  of  moy  and  olure,  and  give  notices 
«  the  flourishing  commerce  and  laT((e  towns  of  Waksb 
sad  Khoti,  r^ons  which  appear  either  lo  have  in  part 
eoncapcaided  with  or  to  have  lain  close  lo  Badakhshan. 
Id  1272-73  Harco  Polo  and  his  companions  sUjed  for 
a  time  in  Badakhshan.  During  this  and  the  following 
eeaturies  the  coimlry  was  governed  by  kings  who 
claimed  to  bo  descendants  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Ust  of  these  kings  was  Shah  Mahomet,  who  died 
in  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century,  leaving  only  his 
Dtarried  daugbUn  to  represent  the  royal  liue.  £ar]y 
in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  owtuiy  the  Uibeks  obtained 
PDSKaioa  of  Badakhshan,  bat  were  soon  expelled,  and 
then  the  coantir  was  Kenwally  KOTemed  by  deacend- 
outa  of  the  old  royal  dynasty  by  the  female  line. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century  the  present  dj- 
lUBly  of  Mfis  established  its  footing  in  place  of  the 
eldone,  wlddi  had  become  extincC   In  1765  the  country 

a  invaded  utd  ravaged  by  Ihe  ruler  of  Cabul.     Dnr- 


The  aalm^^  was  still  soKring  from  these  disasters  when 
Wood  viuted  it  in  1S37.  When  Murad  Bw  died,  the 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  aaotber  L^bek,  Ma- 
homsC  Amir  KJian.  In  1869  the  Ealaghan  Uibeks 
WMsezpelled;  aodMfr  Jahander Shah,  the  repreeent- 
ative  of  the  modem  royal  line,  was  reinstated  at  Faii&liid 
undsr  the  sapremacy  of  Ihe  Afghans.     In  1867  he  was  ex- 

Slled  by  the  Afghans  and  roplaced  by  the  present  mler, 
[r  Hahomet  Sbah,  and  other  representatives  of  the  same 
fuaily.  Acooiding  lo  the  latest  acootmts  the  country  was 
tevivrng  &om  its  past  misfortunes,  and  the  towns  were  again 
ntiog.    Badakhshan  owes  part  of  its  pnnperity  to  the  l^e- 


and  Takbtn,"  in  the  Protttd^igt  <tf  IIU  Bog.  Qmg.  Sot.,  vol. 

iTii.  p.  loe. 

BADALOCCHIO,  Burro,  sumamed  Roe^  a  painter  and 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Parma  iu  1581,  and  died  in  1641  or 
1647.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Annibale  Carracci,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  design.  His  printnpat 
engravings  are  the  series  known  as  The  BibU  of  Ra&elle, 
which  were  executed  by  him  in  coi^unction  with  Lonfrani^ 
another  pupil  of  Carraccd's.  The  b«st  of  his  painting^ 
which  are  few  in  number,  ue  at  Pormo. 

BADEN,  Tsc  Gband  Docht  of,  is  situated  in  the  & 
W.  of  Germany,  between  47'  32'  and  48'"  62'  N.  lat.",  and 
between  7°  27'  and  9'  M/  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Bavaria  and  Hesee-Darnutadt ;  W.  by  Khenish  Ba- 
varia, Alsace,  and  Lorraine;  S.  by  Switzerland;  and  K 
by  Wttrtembei^  and  part  of  Bavaria.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  Baden  was  only  a  margraviate, 
wilh  an  area  little  exceeding  1300  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  210,000.  Since  ihen  it  has  from  time  to  time 
acquired  additional  territory,  so  that  its  area  now  amounts 


n  slaves.    A  strong 

cbinge  for  a  targe  do^  or  hoise,  and  a  fine  girl  for  about 
faur  hotses.  Hie  district  is  of  some  political  interest  in  con- 
nectiOD  with  the  frontier  line  of  Afghanistan,  which  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  Bussian 
sod  British  Governments. 

In  ISCT  a  rsport  on  Badakhihan  wu  drawn  np  bj  the  Fna- 
iUKan-phoolaftwawjonmof  two  or  thr»  yean  in  the  coun- 
try. For  tiirtb«  information.  »e  th«  Book  o/  Str  Mavco  P,,lo, 
vol  i.  18T1,  edited  by  Col.  Yule;  A  Joumtg  to  lli  Soarct  o/lha 
JlittrOnu,  by  CuL  J.  Wood,  edition  o[lST3;  "  Report  oa  the 
Hina'i  EzplorstioD  from  Dabnl  to  Kubgar,"  by  Major  Mont- 
gODcria,  in  the  Joanuil  of  Hug.  Qto.  So,:.,"  vol.  lli.  p.  132  ; 
-A  Havildu's  Joamey  Ihroagh  Chitral  to  Faii£b£d  In  ISTO,"  by 
liljoT  Uontgomerie,  in  jonrual  latt  msntioned,  vol.  xlii.  p.  IBO ; 
"Pipmi  flonneoted  with  the  Upper  Oini  Regions,"  by  Col. 
T.K  In  tba  iama  volume,  p.  438 ;  "  Monognph  oa  tha  Oxus," 
ij  M^.-Qen.  Bir  H.  C.  RawliniOD,  in  tha  lune  volume,  p.  *82 ; 
aid  ■  paper  by  the  writar  last  meatioDed,  "On  Badakhshan 
Vol.  UL— 10» 


Bketoh-Msp  ot  tbe  Qrand  Duohy  of  Badan. 

>  miles,  and  its  popnlatioi^  lo 

..  ..  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  half 

of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bhine,  and  of  the  mountains 
which  form  its  boundary.  The  mountainous  part  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive,  forming,  indeed,  nearly  80  _per  cent  of 
the  whole  area.  From  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  the  south 
to  the  Bivsr  Ne^ar  is  a  portion  of  the  so-called  Black' 
Forest  or  Sckmanmid,  which  is  divided  by  ihe  valley  of 
the  Kinziginto  two  districts  of  diSerent  elevation.  To  the 
south  of  the  Einzig  Oie  mean  height  is  3100  feet,  and  lbs 
loftiest  summit,  the  Feldberg,  renches  about  4780  feet: 
while  to  the  north  the  mean  height  is  only  2100  feet,  and 
the  Belchen,  the  culminating  pomt  of  the  whole,  does  not 
exceed  4480.  To  the  north  of  the  Neckar  is  the  Odcnwold 
range,  with  a  mean  of  1440  feet,  and,  in  the  Katzenbuckel, 
on  extreme  of  1980.  Lving' between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Dreisam  is  Ihe  Ksiserstuhl,  an  independent  volcanic  fpiup, 
nearly  10  miles  in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  1760  feet. 

The  greater  part  of  Baden  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Bhine,  which  receives  upwards  of  twenty  tributaries  from 
the  liigblands  of  the  duchy  alone;  n  portion  of  Ihe  terri- 
tory is  also  watered  by  the  Main  and  the  Neckar.  A  part, 
however,  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Forest  belongs 
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to  tb«  baain  of  the  Danobe,  which  then  takes  ill  riM  in  a 
munber  of  moontaiD  streuus.  Among  the  aameroos  Iskea 
which  belong  lo  the  duchv  are  the  Hunmiel,  Wilder,  Non- 
noimBttweiher,  Titti,  Eicfiener,  Schluch,  Ac,  bat  none  of 
them  are  of  aay  size.  Tbe  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Boden 
See,  belongs  partly  to  Bavaria  and  Switierloud. 

From  18ie  to  1S32  Baden  was  divided  into  ux  circles, 
which  were  rednced  In  the  latter  year  to  the  four  follow- 
ing:— The  Lake  Circle  or  Coiutance,  the  Upper  Bhine  or 
Freiburg,  the  Middle  lUiine  or  CarlBruh^  and  tbe  Lower 
Bliine  or  Manheim.  This  division,  though  etiU  employed, 
has  been  legally  supplanted  by  one  into  the  eleven  circles 
of  Constance,  VilUngen,  Waldshut,  Freibuiv,  Lorrach, 
Off^nburg,  Baden,  Carlsruhe,  Manheim,  Heiddberg,  and 
Hoebach.  The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Carlsruha,  which 
in  I8T1  bad  a  population  of  36,682 ;  the  other  principal 
towns  are  Manheim  (39,614),  Freiburg  (24,599),  Heidel- 
berg (19,988),  Pforzheim  (19,801),  Basladt  (11,569),  Baden 
(10,088),  Constance  (10,052),  Bruohsal  (978S),  and  Lahr 
(6710)-  The  population  is  most  thickly  clustered  in  the 
north  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Swiaa  town  of  Basel. 

The  mineral  wealth  gC  Baden  is  not  very  great ;  but  the 
mines  of  Oberwert,  Kandem,  Ac.,  produce  excellent  iron: 
there  are  two  liuc  mines  ana  one  of  lead :  coal  is  worked 
al  Dieabnrg,  Zunsweier,  Baden,  Ac. ;  and  silver,  copper, 
gold,  cobalt,  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur  are  also  obtained  in 
imall  qaantities.  Oold  washing,  at  one  time  ectensively 
tarried  on  along  tbe  Bhin^  is  now  little  practised.  Peat 
is  found  in  abundanoe,  as  well  as  ^psum,  china-clay,  and 

Ktl«i^  e«rtb.  Tbe  ducbj  was  formerly  dependent  on 
Buce  for  its  salt  supply,  but  extensive  salt  works  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  maintained  by  the  Government 
at  Diirrheim  and  Rappenau.  In  18T4  tbe  amount  pro- 
duced was  of  the  value  of  £51,880.  The  mineral  sprmgs 
of  Baden  are  very  numerous,  and  have  acquired  great 
celebrity, — those  of  Baden-Baden,  Badenweiler,  Antogast, 
Qriesbaich,  Frienbach,  and  Pelersthal,  being  (he  most  tre- 
qoented. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baden  are  of  various  origin, — those 
to  the  N.  of  the  Murg  being  descended  from  the  Alemanni, 
and  those  to  the  S.  from  the  Franks,  while  the  Swahian 
plateau  derives  ils'  name  and  its  population  from  another 
race.  This  distinction  is  still  marked  in  the  manners,  the 
language,  and  the  dress  of  the  difierent  districts.  Tbe  ma- 
jcnty  of  the  people  are  ens-aged  in  agricultural  and  pasloi^ 
*al  pursuits,  for  which  much  of  the  country  is  well  adapted. 
In  tbe  valleys  tbe  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  yielding 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  spelt,  beans,  pota- 
toes, flax,  hemp,  hope,  beet-root,  and  toba<ioj  and  even  in 
the  more  mountainous  parla  rye,  wheat,  and  oats  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  There  is  a  coiUiiderBble  extent  of  posture 
land,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  is 
largely  attended  to.  The  culture  of  tlie  vine  has  recently 
been  increasing,  and  tbe  wines,  which  are  characteriied  by 
a  mildness  of  flavor,  are  io  good  demand.  The  gardens 
and  orchards  supply  abundance  of  fruits,  especially  almonds 
and  walnuts;  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  common  through- 
out the  country,  A  greater  proportion  of  Baden  than  of 
any  other  of  the  South  German  states  is  occupied  by  forests. 
In  these  the  predominant  species  are  the  fir  and  pine,  but 
many  others,  such  as  the  chestnut,  are  well  represented. 
A  third,  at  least,  of  the  annual  supply  of  timber  is  ex- 
ported, the  chief  conscimer  bein^  Holland,  though  of  late 
years  Paris  has  derived  a  considerable  supply  from  this 

The  manulactures  of  Baden  were  formerly  very  insig- 
nificanl,  but  have  greatly  increased  since  its  accession  to 
the  Zollverein  in  1836.  They  are,  however,  diiefly  con- 
fined to  iron  and  hardwara  goods,  and  tbe  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton.  Tbe  latter  industry  is  principally 
carried  on  at  Eulingen,  Ofienburg,  SL  Blaise,  Zell,  Schopf- 
heim;  Hanheim  has  an  extensive  manafacture  of  mirrore, 
and  Carlsruhe  of  machines;  while  Pfonheim  is  famous  for 
its  production  of  jewelry  and  goldsmiths'  work.  Beet-root 
Bogar  is  manufactured  at  Wsxhausel  more  largely  than 
anywhere  else  in  Germany.  Paper,  leather,  ai^  tobaon 
■re  also  important  objects  of  industry.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Bloi^  Forest  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
dexterity  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  ornaments  and 
toys,  watches,  clocks,  musical  boxes,  organs,  Ac.  Of  clocks 
alone  about  800,000  are  made  ever?  year. 

The  exports  of  Baden,  which  coindde  largely  with  the 
induslnes  Just  mentioned,  are  of  considerabie  importance, 


bat  the  balk  of  ita  trade  conmta  in  the  traorit  ,of  good*. 
Tbe  country  is  well  fiimished  with  roads  and  railways,  the 
greater  proportion  of  tbe  latter  being  in  the  haods  of  the 
state.  A  tine  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  land,  for  the 
most  part  parallel  with  the  Rhine,  while  branches  cross 
obliquely  from  east  to  west. 

Tbe  educational  institutions  of  Baden  are  numerona  uid 
flourishing,  and  public  instruction  is  largely  subsiditad  by 
the  Government.  There  are  two  universities,  the  Proteatanl 
one  Bt  Heideibere,  founded  in  1386,  and  the  Catholic  one 
at  Freiburg,  founded  in  14S7.  The  library  at  Heidelberf 
numbers  150,000  volumes,  and  that  at  Fraiburv  100,000, 
while  there  is  another  of  almost  equal  siie  at  GarLaruhd 
There  are  also  lyceums  at  Carlsruhe,  Constance,  Freibai% 
Heidelberg,  Manheim,   Rostndt,  and   Wertheim;  several 

Bmnasiums ;  normal  schools  at  Carlsruh^  Ettlingen,  and 
eersburg,  besides  upwards  of  2000  common  scho^  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country.  There  is  on  institution  is 
Pfonheim  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  in  Freiburg  fix 
the  blind.  The  Polytechnic  school  at  Oarlsmhe  is  amoag 
the  most  efBcient  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Th* 
preparatory  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  induda 
Freucli,  German,  English,  special  history,  mathanotics, 
drawing,  modellins,  chenustrv,  mineralc^  and  geology, 
mechanics,  Ac.  The  special  courses  ore  eng^neeriag^ 
architecture,  forestry,  chemistry,  mechanics,  commem, 
and  post-office  service,  and  extend  over  from  one  to  Iwit 
years.  The  ducal  fi>milv  of  Baden  belong  to  the  Pro- 
testant section  of  the  Church,  but  the  majority  cf  ths 
population  are  Roman  Calholiss.  The  retnmi  of  thi 
census  of  1871  are  as  follows  :—Catholi<s,  912,560;  Pra- 
teatants,  491,008;  other  sects,  2285;  and  Jews,  25,703. 
Tbe  district  where  the  Roman  Catholic  prepcmderance  «m 
greatest  was  Constance,  while  the  Protestants  were  sli^tly 
more  numerous  in  the  district  of  Hanheim. 

The  govemment  of  Baden  is  an  hereditary  monarchy 
with  the  executive  power  vested  in  the  grand  dake,  sna 
tbe  legislative  authority  in  a  I^rliameut  consisting  of  im 
ChamoeiB.  The  upper  Chamber  is  composed  of  all  th* 
princes  of  the  reining  line  who  are  of  age,  the  chieA 
of  ten  noble  families,  the  possessors  of  hereditary  landed 
eslatte  worth  £25,000,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbub^ 
of  Freiburg,  the  president  of  the  Protestant  Oiarch,  s 
deputy  from  each  of  the  universities,  and  eight  nominM 
of  the  duke.  The  tower  Chamber  consists  of  63  repre- 
sentatives, of  whom  22  are  elected  bj  the  Burgesan  of  ixr- 
tain  towns,  and  41  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  bailiwicks. 
Tbe  parlianientary  candidate  must  possess  (ax-paying  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  10,000  florins  (£S33),  or  derive  a  salary 
ofat  least  £12-5  from  a  public  office.  Evetj  dtiien,  if 
neither  criminal  nor  pauper,  has  the  right  of  voting,  but 
only  in  the  choice  of  deputy-electors,  by  whom  the  rtol 
election  of  the  representatives  Is  dedded.  The  membets  of 
the  lower  House  are  elected  for  eight  yeaia,  and  meedng* 
of  Parliament  must  take  place  everv  two  yeora. 

The  budgets  are  granted  bj  Parliament  for  a  tern  of 
two  years.  In  1875  the  ordinary  expenses  were  loled  al 
eintoann     ._J     .u-    — i: .^p^    ^     £1,657,108. 
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Since'the  organisation  of  1884  courts  are  held  at  Coo- 
stance,  Freiburg,  OSenburg,  Carlsruhe,  and  Hanheim,  the 
supreme  court  oeing  in  the  city  last  named.  Hanheim  a 
also  the  seat  of  the  central  commission  for  tbe  navigatico 
of  the  Rhine. 

The  ducal  family  of  Baden  traces  ils  descent  from  th* 
counts  of  Zahringen,  who  flourished  in  the  11th  cmtuiy, 
and  derived  their  title  from  what  is  now  a  iitlk  town  to 
the  north  of  Freiburg.  Hermann  I.,  the  second  son  of 
Count  Berthold  I.,  took  the  title  of  Ma^rave  of  Hoch- 
berg  in  Brelsgau,  and  was  succeeded  in  1074  by  hii  ioo 
Hermann  II.,  who  was  the  first  to  style  himself  nuugrave 
of  Baden.  On  the  death  of  tbe  Hsrgrave  Christi^er 
in  1527,  his  estates  were  divided  amons  his  three  aoia, 
but  one  of  them  having  died  soon  after,  we  two  survivon 
became  the  sole  inheritors,  and  fouudei  the  two  line*  of 
Baden-Baden  and  Budcn-Durlach.  The  former  irf  these, 
which  produced  one  of  the  most  famous  generals  (^  the 
17tli  century,  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Aogintus 
George  in  1771,  and  its  possessions  were  uniwd  with 
Baden- Durlach  under  Charles  Frederick.  By  the  treoi^r  of 
Lun^ville  in  1801,  Baden  acquired  a  cmuderabla  sdditioD 
of  lerritorjr;  in  1803  the  margrave  leceived  the  till*  trf 


Ebrtor ;  and  b^  Um  trtftlj  of  Preabarg  in  1S05 
mat  Mill  further  increased  b;  the  acceaaioa  of  Brasgau. 
Oo  the  dinolation  of  the  empire  in  ISOS,  the  elector 
joiiMd  the  Conrederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  received  the 
tHla  of  Qnnd  Duke,  with  1S50  square  milM  of  wlditiona] 
lemlorj.  Shortlj  afler  Lhia  extension  and  consolidation 
bad  taken  place,  Bavarin  hud  claim  l«  a  {rartion  of  the 
duchj,  bat  her  demands  were  indignantij  rejected,  and  in 
181S  the  grand  duke  beUowed  on  the  oouatr?  a  political 
conMitulioa,  th«  fbndamenlal  principle  of  which  was  the 
lenitorial  integritj  of  B«deD.  In  the  following  jear  this 
iougrit;  WM  guaranteed  bj  the  Frankfort  Commission. 
The  Srit  teasion  of  the  Bwlen  pai-liament  fell  into  dis- 
putM  and  had  to  be  dimolvedj  but  the  second,  in  1820, 
Eonunenced  the  work  of  reform  bj  the  complete  abolilion 
of  lertiom  and  the  eatablishmenl  of  ministerial  mponsi- 
bitit?.  In  1821  the  union  of  the  two  Prot«gtant  churclie« 
is  BadcD  was  brought  about.  Other  questions  of  import- 
loet,  inch  as  trial  by  jurj,  freedom  of^  the  press,  abolition 
of  tiihea,  and  extension  of  education,  became  subjects  of 
intotst  and  debate;  but,  unfortunately,  the  influence  of 
4w  French  reTolulion  of  1830  led  the  democratic  part^  to 
ntama,  which  the  Goremment  met  with  acts  of  ill-advised 


when  the  revolution  of  1848  aga _ 

forces.  In  1849  the  Duke  was  constrained  to  &6,  and 
Brentano,  the  dentocratiu  leader,  took  pocowoioo  of  Carl*- 
rube  in  the  name  of  the  national  committee.  By  the 
26tb  of  June,  howererj  the  Prussian  forces,  after  several 
severe  engagements  with  the  revolutionists,  effected  the- 
restoration  of  the  duke,  who  returned  to  his  capital  on 
18th  August;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  ootmtrT' 
r  from  the  effects  of  the  outbreak.    Hot, 


ife  throughout  German;  during  recent  yecn. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cleivy,  with  the  bishop  of  Freiburg 
at  their  head,  have  maintained  an  obstinate  stroKRle  with 
the  Liberal  party,  which  is  now  predominant.  The  sep- 
aration of  chureh  and  state  has  been  established ;  die  Jews 
have  been  admitted  to  full  civic  rights;  freedom  of  trade 
has  been  promulnited,  and  a  number  of  minor  reforms 
successfully  carried  through.  In  the  German  war  of  i86B 
Baden  uded  asaioBt  Pmesia;  but  in  1870  it  joined  in  tha 
formation  of  tne  new  German  empire,  and  its  troop*  ara 
incorporated  in  the  14tb  corps  of  the  imperial  army. 


OrDuod-Plan  of  Baden -Badsn. 


BADEN  (or  KiDEN-BADXif,  lo  distinguish  it  from  other 
^acea  of  the  name),  a  town  and  celebrated  water!  ng-olace 
of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  It  stands  on 
the  aide  of  a  bill,  near  the  Oos  or  Oel,  in  a  beautiful  valley 
itf  the  Black  Forest,  18  miles  S,W.  of  Carlsmhe;  and  it  is 
axmected  by  a  branch  with  the  Munheim  and  Basel  rail- 
way. The  superiority  of  its  situation,  its  extensive  pleasure- 
pounds,  gardens,  and  promenades,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Ufe  that  IB  led  during  the  season,  have  for  a  lonj;  series  of 
yean  continued  to  attract  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
al  the  world.  The  resident  population  amounts  to  about 
10,000,  but  that  number  is  frequently  augmented  fourfold, 
^e  prevailing  nationalitr  is,  or  rather  was,  the  French,  but 
Americans.  Russians,  and  English  are  all  numerously  rep- 
wseolcd.  The  hot  springs,  which  were  among  the  earliest 
stlractions  of  the  place,  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  and 
»ai7  in  lemperaUire  from  37"  lo  64°  E.,  i.«.,  from  115°  to 
'  163°  Fahr.  They  flow  from  the  castle  rock  at  the  rate  of  90  i 
galloas  per  minute,  mkI  the  water  is  conveyed  through  the  ' 


town  in  pipea  (O  supply  the  different  baths.  I%e  town 
proper  is  on  the  right  bulk  of  the  Ooa,  but  the  principal  r«- 
sons  of  the  adventitious  population  are  on  the  other  side.  A 
Oonvertalumtiattt  and  a  iHtUAaJb  or  pump-room  (1842),  » 
theatre  (1861),  and  a  picture-gallery,  are  among  the  chief 
fashionable  buildings,  to  which  may  be  added  the  library 
and  reading-room.  The  gaming-tables,  which  for  so  many 
years  were  a  striking  feature  of  Baden-Baden,  are  now 
abolished.  The  only  building  of  much  antiquarian  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castles,  is  the  parish  church,  which 
dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  sev- 
eral of  the  margraves.  There  is  a  Protestant  church  & 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  Leopoldsplatz,  and  not  far  off » 
small  Episcopalian  church ;  while  on  the  Michaelsberg  U 
the  Greek  cliapel,  with  Its  gilded  dome,  which  was  erected 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Roumanian  prince,  Michael  Stroudia, 
who  died  at  Baden  in  1863. 

The  springs  of  Baden  were  known  to  the  Btmians,  and 
the  fouDoalion  of  the  Iowa  is  referred  to  the  Emperor  H^ 


.^Ic 


ite 
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^riao  by  an  inacriptiou  of  somevhrnt  doublful  authenticilj. 
The  name  of  Anrilia  A^it«iMi*  wrs  given  to  it  in  honor  of 
Aurelina  SeveruB,  in  whoee  reign  it  would  wem  lo  hare 
tteei)  well  known.  Fra^mentt  of  ita  ancient  scnlpturee  ftre 
Will  U>  be  seen,  and  in  1847  remaina  of  Roman  vapor 
haUis,  well  preserred,  were  disoovered  just  below  Ihe  New 
Cutle.  From  the  14lh  centurr  down  to  the  clote  of  the 
I7tb,  Baden  was  the  residence  of  the  ouu^rmvea,  to  whom 
it  gave  it!  name.  They  fimC  dwelt  in  the  Old  Castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  elill  occupy  the  Buminit  of  a  hill  above  the 
town,  but  in  1470  they  removed  to  the  New  Caitle  (still  so 
called),  which  is  situated  on  the  hill-side  nearer  to  the 
lowD,  and  ia  remarkable  for  its  subterranean  dnngeona. 
[hiring  Ihe  Thirty  Year^  War  Baden  auSered  leverely 
from  the  various  combatants,  but  especially  from  the 
French,  who  pillaged  it  Id  1643,  and  lud  it  in  aahee  in 
1688.  The  margravine  SibvlU  rebuilt  the  New  Castle  in 
1697,  but  the  margrave  Louis  removed  to  Rastadt  in  1706. 

t. 

BADEN,  BwitzerlandT  a  small  town 
Aarna,  on  the  Limmat,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Zurich.  It  ia 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its  warm  medicinal  springs, 
which  are  about  20  in  Dumber,  and  vary  in  temperature 
team  98°  to  126°  Fahr.  Aboat  15,000  persons  visit  the 
iriace  annually.  Tacitus,  in  the  Grat  book  of  his  HitlorUi 
(c.  67),  incidentally  apeakg  of  it  ea  in  madam  munieipii  tz- 
tnteiuM  loea*,  amano  laiuiiHum  aguanun  um  /rtquent ;  and 
nnmerons  remains  of  pillare  and  ioscrijitions,  coins,  and 
Other  antiquities  confirm  hia  description.  It  was  de- 
■troyed  br  the  Alemanni  and  the  Huns,  but  was  again 
frequented  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  thougti  its 
tnodem  prosperity  only  dales  from  the  15th  ccntuir.  For 
A  long  time  the  counlsliip  of  Baden  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  but  it  was  conquered  by  the  Swiss  Confederates 
in  1415.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  disputation  of  Eck 
with  Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius  look  place  in  1526 ;  and 
faere  was  held  the  conference  of  1539.  In  1714  the  peace 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
was  concluded  at  Baden  between  Austria  and  France ;  and 
four  years  afterwards  a  treaty  between  Zurich,  Berne,  and 
Sl  Qoll  received  its  name  from  the  town.  Besident  popu- 
lation, S412. 

BADEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  Lower  Austria, 
about  12  mileu  B.  of  Vienna  on  the  railway  to  Grali.  It  is 
beauLifullj  situated  at  the  month  of  the  romantic  H^enen- 
lAof,  near  the  hanks  of  Ihe  Bchwachat,  a  rapid  stream  with 
several  waterfalls,  and  has  become  a  favorite  summer  re- 
■ort  with  the  inhalntants  of  the  neighboring  capital.  The 
warm  balh^  which  give  name  to  the  town,  are  thirteen  in 
number,  and  vary  in  temperature  from  72°  to  97°  Fahr. 
They  rise,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  loot  of  the  Oalvarienberg, 
which  is  composed  of  dolomicio  limestone.  The  number 
of  patients  is  about  8000  annually.  The  celebrity  of  Baden 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans,  who  knew  it  b^  the 
naiae  of  AmuaOetia;  and  remains  of  their  occupation  atill 
«jiUt.  In  1812  the  town  suSered  severely  from  a  fire,  but 
it  has  UQce  been  el^^antly  rebuilt.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  Ihe  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  theatre,  the  casino, 
and  the  military  hospital.  A  short  distance  to  the  west 
of  the  town  stands  the  castle  of  Weilbeig,  which  belongs 
to  members  of  the  imperial  family.  The  only  manufac- 
ture of  much  importance  that  is  carried  on  in  Baden  is 
the  production  of  steel-wares;  these,  especially  the  raiois, 
areof  excellent  quality.   Permanent  population,  about  6500. 

BADOEB  {Mela),  a  family  of  Plantigrade  Camivora, 
possessing  greatly  elongated  hodiea  and  abort  limbs,  each 
of  the  latter  Aimiahed  with  five  toes,  provided  at  their  ex- 
tremities with  long,  powerful  claws,  bv  means  of  which 
(hey  form  deep  burrows  in  the  earth.  Tlie  camasaial 
tooth,  which  in  the  bears  is  wholly  tuberculate,  is  in  the 
badgers  provided  also  with  a  cutting  edge,  their  whole 
dentition  Deing  epeciall?  adapted  to  the  partly  vegetable, 
partly  animal  diet  on  wliicli  they  subaisL  Tlie  badger  dif- 
fers from  all  other  mammals  in  having  the  lower  jaw  so 
articulated  to  the  upper,  by  meana  of  a  transverse  condyle 
firmly  locked  into  a  long  cavity  of  the  cranium,  that  dis- 
location of  the  Jaw  is  all  but  impoaaible,  and  this  enables 
those  creatures  lo  maintain  Ibuir  hold  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  The  European  badger  (Meia  jfbzusj  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  entire  family.  It  is  nowhere 
abundant,  but  is  found  over  the  entire  Dorlhem  parts  of 
^irope  and  Asia.     It  is  a  quiet,  iooSenaive  animal,  noo- 


tumal  and  solitary  in  ita  habitat  aleeping  by  day  In  ili 
burrow,  and  issuing  forth  at  night  to  feed  on  roots,  beec^ 
mast,  fruits,  the  eggs  of  birds,  some  of  the  smaller  qoad* 
rupeds,  frogs,  and  inaects.    It  is  sud  also  to  dig  np  tkt 


The  male  and  female 


ither,  and  are  supposed  to  trace  e*ch  other  bv  means  of 
B  secretion  contained  in  a  glandi '  -  * 

beneath  the  tail.     Although  the  badger  does  r 


e  odor  of  the 


attack,  yet,  when  driven  to  bay,  its  great  muscular  power 
and  tongh  hide  render  it  a  foimidable  antagonist,  as  waa 
often  seen  iu  ihe  days,  now  happily  gone  by,  when  badger- 
baiting  waq  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  English  |>eagantr7. 
Fossil  remains  of  the  badger  have  been  Ibund  in  this  coun- 
try, apparently  oonlemporaneons  with  the  extinct  cave 
bear,  hyena,  and  tigerj  still  mora  ancient  remaim  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Bed  Crag  of  Sufiblk,  and  nhauU 
Uieae  prove  authentic,  the  European  badger,  aiyi  Profe^nr 
Owen,  "  will  be  the  oldest  known  species  of  munmal  now 
living  an  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  American  badger 
(ifiSM  Labradoriea)  is  a  native  of  California  and  Texas, 
and  in  its  habila  closely  resembles  the  former  spedes;  H 
seems,  however,  to  be  more  caniivoious.  According  la 
Gray,  several  species  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 
'When  badgers  were  more  abundaut  than  they  now  are 
their  skins  dressed,  with  the  hair  attached,  were  cou- 
monly  used  for  pistol  furniture.  They  ai«  now  chieiy 
valued  for  the  hair,  that  of  the  European  badger  beiil( 

a  manufacture   of 
>hile  the  softer  hair  of  the  Am 


"inlets^  peni 
mported  in 


intoLoodoK 


skins  of  the  A 
during  1873. 

BADIA  Y  LEBLICH,  DoifiNOO,  a  celebrated  Spanisk 
traveller,  better  known  under  his  assumed  name  of  All 
Bey,  was  bom  in  Biscay  in  the  year  1766.  After  receivins 
a  liberal  educatioo  he  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
Arabic  language,  and  made  special  preparation  otherwise 
for  his  Oriental  traveU.  Under  the  name  of  All  Be;r  and 
in  Mussulman  costume,  he  visited  Egypt,  Morocco,  Trip<^ 
Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  was  received  as  a  peraon  of  bi^  nuili 
wherever  he  appeared.  On  hia  return  to  Europe  in  1807 
he  declared  himself  aBonapartiat,  and  was  made  InteodaiU, 
first  of  S^ovia,  and' afterwards  of  Cordova.  When  tb« 
French  were  driven  from  Spain,  Badia  was  compelled  ta 
Iftke  refuge  in  Franoe,  and  there,  in  1S14,  pnbliahed  an 
account  of  bis  travels  under  the  title  of  Vogagt  tFAIi  Bqf 
en  Arit  tl  en  Afriijae,  <£«.,  in  3  vola.  Svo.  A  lew  yean 
later  be  set  out  again  for  Syria,  under  the  ssmmed  name 
of  Ali  Othman,  and,  it  is  said,  accredited  as  a  piditical 
agent  by  the  French  Ooverament  He  only  rvached 
Alejipo,  and  lhei«  died,  30th  August,  1818,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned. 

BADIUS,  JoDOCUS  or  Jome,  sometimv  called  BannTB 
AacEirsina,  from  the  village  of  Asche,  near  Biuwels, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1462,  wss  an  eminent  printer  at 
Paris,  whose  estdilishment  was  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  JWum  Atetrudawaju.  He  was  himself  a  scholar  of  con- 
siderable repute,  had  studied  at  Brtissela  and  FerranL 
and  before  settling  in  Paris,  bad  taught  Greek  fbr  senrat 
years  at  L^ona.  He  illustrated  with  notes  several  of  the 
classics  which  he  printed,  and  was  the  author  of  mimeroa 
pieces,  among  which  are  a  life  of  Thomas  i.  Kanpisi 
and  a  satire  on  the  follies  of  women,  entitled  Jforicala 
StaUaroM  Jlfuil«nim.  He  died  in  1535.  Bis  epitaph  wM 
written  by  his  grandson,  the  celebrated  Henrv  Siepbanm. 

BADMINTON,  a  game  of  recent  introducdon.  It  may 
be  played  in  or  out  ofdoors,  by  any  number  of  i>eraona  from 
two  to  eight;  two  or  four  makes  the  beat  game.  The 
following  description  applies  to  the  outdoor  game ;  the  in- 
door follows  the  same  plan,  modified  only  by  u 
aficcting  a 


from  40  ft  by  20  ft.  to  30  ft  by  IS  fl^  according  to  tin 
space  at  command  and  the  activity  of  the  nlayers. 

The  ground  is  divided  into  ccurli  as  shown  '.n  the  dia- 
gram, which  gives  the  marking^ut  and  meesurements  of  a 
full-siaed  ground. 

The  bowidaria  of  the  ground  and  of  the  conrw  shonU 
be  defined  by  meana  of  whiting  and  wsMr,  or  p^gied- 
down  tape,  ttie  former  being.  prelmtUe. 
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Oa  Mdi  of  the  ipoto  mailed  "post,"  half-way  between 
the  terrio!  lines,  and  16  f).  apart,  a  pott  about  6  ft.  hish 
MuM  be  erected,  either  on  a  atiiid  or  driTea  into  tiie 
ponnd,  and  supported  hj  gny-ropes. 

A  ntl,  about  5  n.  6  in.  or  5  ft  high  Bhontd  be  atretclied  &om 
p«(t  to  port.  The  depth  of  the  net  i«  of  bnt  little  oonse- 
■DCDCe.  Where  expense  is  no  object,  it  should  reach  to 
awnonnd. 

I%e  implementa  reqaired  in  playing  tlie  nme  are— 
(1),  AiMieaickt,  and  (2),  raotef*  or  btHtitdont.  The  former 
sboold  be  about  5  in.  high,  and  about  1  o>.  in  weight 
For  outdoor  play  the  ghuttieooctra  are  somedmes  made 
bearier  bj^  being  loaded  with  lead.  The  body  should  be 
aiTei«d  with  india-rabber.  The  rackeU  should  be  similsr 
la  thoe  ined  at  the  game  of  the  same  name,  only  Bioaller, 
dmut  3  ft.  6  ill.  long. 

The  game  oonaists  in  sending  the  shuttlecock  with  the 
la^et  oTer  the  net,  forvarda  and  baclcwards,  ontil  one 
of  the  playns  Mis  to  return  iL  The  players  decide 
by  lot  which  shall  commeitoe  or  have  fltat  kamtm  and 


DiagTui  iUnitntliig  ths  game  of  Badmlntoii. 

choke  of  emdg.  The  player  who  ia  baod-in  (tav  A)  slatiims 
biiDMlf  in  one  of  the  courts  at  his  end,  his  auveisary  (sar 
S)  in  the  diagonally  opposed  court  at  the  other  end.  A 
Ibeo  Kr*e>  to  B,  >.«.,  A,  standing  in  the  court  cho«en  by  hini, 
tfrikes  the  shuttlecock  over  the  net  with  the  racket  into 
the  diagonally  opposed  oourt.  B  then  has  to  rtivm  lit 
Knict  I7  striking  the  shuttlecock  back  over  the  net  with- 
aat  allowing  it  to  touch  the  Kjouod,  and  bo  od  altematelv 
until  cne  player  fails.  If  t^  is  the  player  who  served, 
he  is  hand-out,  his  advetaary  becomE«  band-in,  and  serves, 
tod  DO  Morv  accmea.  But  if  the  player  failing  is  the  one 
■bowaa  served  lo,  his  adveisary  scores  one  point  towanjs 

—"--I  —  ---     "^L-  -'  -  ;i  irho  Gmt  scores  15  aces 

I  arrives  at  14  all,  it  is  ne- 
o  oonsecutiye  aces  in  order 


fnai;  he  must  send  the  shuttlecock  clean 
withoat  looching  net  or  posts),  and  so  that  it  will  drop 
islo  or  beyond  the  service  line  bounding  the  ccurt  wrved 
hilo,  and  into  the  diagoaally  opposed  court.  If  be  &u1b  to 
wntply  with  these  condilions  it  is  a  finiU,  and  he  has  to 
Krre  again.    Two  consecutive  faults  put  his  hand  out. 

The  server's  hand  ia  also  out  if  he  fails  to  send  the  shut- 
Uecock  over  the  net ;  if  he  hits  the  shuttlecock  beyond  the 

fault 


tileitial  boundary  of  the  grouad,  or  mare  than  once ; 
if  after  the  server  has  lo<»ed  it,  it  touches  hira.     No  is 


praperly  given,  if  either  player  Wis  lo  return  the  shullle- 
eock  clean  over  the  net,  and  so  that  it  drops  within  the 
external  bonndaiy  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  net 
jbrtheM  from  the  striker,  the  player  failing  loses  an  aoe,  or 
n  hand-out  as  the  caee  mavoe.  It  will  oe  observed  that 
hi  the  service  the  shuttlecock  must  i>e  sent  from  right  court 
to  light  conrt,  or  from  left  to  left,  but  in  the  reluni,  by 
dlber  player,  it  is  only  required  that  the  shuttlecock  shall 
drcp  within  any  part  of  Uie  ground,  boanded  by  the  external 
Une  <rf  aU.  In  addition  the  shuttlecock  must  be  struck 
before  it  lonches  the  ground,  and  must  be  Couched  only 
with  (he  rackeL  and  must  only  be  hit  once,  otherwise  it 
eanM  wainst  the  striker.  If  the  shuttlecock  drop*  on  the 
hat  eockaing  the  court  served  into,  or  in  the  return  drops 


on  the  boundary  line,  it  is  generally  redconed  as  a  kt,  i^ 
the  stroke  or  inniuf^  ^oea  for  nothing,  and  the  server 
serves  again.  But  (his  is  an  utterly  useless  rule,  and  it  Is 
better  lo  count  everything  that  drops  on  (he  line  to  the 

In  the  case  of  a  fault,  or  in  the  case  of  retoma  dial  ara 
not  according  to  the  conditions,  if  (he  adversary  returns  or 
attempts  to  return  the  shuttlecock,  the  service  or  reluni 
counts  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  properly  made.  IT 
the  server  scores  he  serves  again,  this  time  from  his  other 
cour^  and  so  on  alternately  from  one  oourt  to  the  other  aa 
long  as  he  scores.  When  he  is  hand-out,  his  advenuuT 
commenoes  serving  from  either  of  (he  courts  at  his  end, 
and,  on  scoring,  serves  from  his  other  court,  and  so  on.    Ia 

Eartner  games  the  disposition  of  the  players,  and  the  rules 
y  which  they  conduct  the  game,  as  lo  the  two  handf  in, 
and  so  forth,  are  identical  with  those  which  prevail  at  lawn 
tennis.    See  Tesma.  {h.  j.) 

BADNUB,  a  town  of  India,  headquarters  of  the  district 
of  Betlll,  consists,  besides  the  European  houses,  of  two  hi- 
EtLra.  The  largest,  the  Kothi  fi&z&r,  has  a  population 
of  2016  BouU.  The  public  buildings  are  the  Com- 
missiouei's  court-house,  the  district  court-house,  the 
jail,  the  schools,  the  police  station,  the  poet-office, 
the  dispenEirv,  die  There  is  a  good  aordi  or  inn  for 
native  travellers,  and  a  ddJc  bangaioa  or  resting-place 
for  Europeans,  Not  far  from  Badnflr  is  Eherli,  the 
former  residence  of  the  Gond  BA^ie,  where  there  is 
an  old  fori,  now  in  ruing,  which  used  to  be  held  by 
7i  them.  Lat.  21°  67'  N,  long.  77"  58'  E. 
'  BADRINATH,  a  town  and  celebrated  temple  in 
HinduBlAn,  in  the  British  district  of  Garhwat,  situate 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  VishnugangA,  a  Iributary  of 
tlie  Alaknandi  River,  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  nearly 
4  miles  in  length,  and  1  in  breadth,  in  30°  44'  N.  Ut. 
and  79^  32'  £.  long.  The  (own  is  small,  containing 
— -  only  twenty  or  thirty  huts,  in  which  reside  the  BrAh- 
mans  and  the  attendants  on  the  temple.  The  build- 
ing, however,  which  ia  considered  a  place  of  high 
sanctity,  by  no  means  corresponds  to  its  great  celebrity.  . 
It  is  about  40  or  50  feet  in  height,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  with  a  small  cupola,  on  the  lop  of  which  is  a  gilt 
ball  and  spire,  and  contains  the  shrine  of  BadrinAth,  dedi- 
cated (o  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  principal  idol  ia 
of  black  stone,  and  is  3  feet  in  heighL  Badrinith  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  Id 
ordinary  years  the  number  variee  from  7000  (o  10,000; 
but  every  twelfth  year,  when  (he  festival  of  Kumbh  Mel& 
is  celebrated,  the  concourse  of  persons  is  said  to  be  60,000. 
In  addition  (o  the  gifts  of  votaries,  the  temple  enjoys  a 
further  source  of  revenue  from  the  rents  of  villages  acsigned 
by  former  lUjis.  Some  yeais  ago  the  temple  was  shattered 
by  an  earthquake,  and  has  only  been  t^irtially  restored. 
It  is  situate  among  mountains  rising  23,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Elevation  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  10,294 
feet. 

BAENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova, 
8  lea)nies  S.E.  of  the  city.  It  is  picturesquely  situated, 
near  the  River  Marbello,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  wilJj 
a  castle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Oonzalo  de  Cordova, 
and  ia  now  the  property  of  the  Altamira  bmily.  It  has 
four  pariah  churches  and  three  schools,  oue  of  which,  ex- 
clusively for  girls,  has  a  high  reputation  in  the  province. 
The  education,  which  is  conducted  by  sisters  of  diarity, 
does  not  go  beyond  reading,  wridng,  arithmetic,  and  relig- 
ious instruction.  Grain  and  oil  are  the  prin<dpal  articles 
of  commerce.  The  site  of  the  Roman  town  (Amiana  01 
Siniana)  can  still  be  traced,  and  various  antiquities  are 
frequently  met  wilh.  A  subterranean  vault  was  discovered 
in  1833,  containing  twelve  cinerary  urns,  with  inscriptions 
commemorating  various  members  of  the  Pompeian  £unily. 
In  1292  Mahomet  Ibn  AMama  vainly  braieged  the  dty, 
the  defence  of  which  on  that  occasion  ia  commemorated 
by  the  6ve  Moorish  heads  in  its  coat-of-arms.  Baena  is 
the  birthplace  of  Juan  de  Pefialcea.  Fopalation,  about 
12^. 

BAEZA  (ancient  Beolta),  a  d^  of  Spain,  in  the  proviooe 
of  Jaen.  It  stands  on  a  oonsiJeiabie  elevadon,  about  3 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  LaL  37°  S9' 
N.,  long.  3°  28'  W.  It  is  weU  built,  and  has  a.  cathedral 
and  several  fine  public  buildings,  among  which  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  nniyeraity  (founded  in  16.13,  and 
for  some  time  defunct),  the  oratorio  of  the  order  of  9U 
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Philip  Neri,  and  the  muble  fountain  with  Carya^da  in 
the  Plau  de  la  CoiutitudoD.  The  Goidora  aod  Ubeda 
gotee.  and  the  arch  of  Baeu,  are  among  the  remains  of  its 
old  fortificadoDE,  which  were  of  great  glrmigth.  Then  is 
Utile  trade  or  manu&clDre  here.  Theprind^  prodnctiona 
ef  ihe  Deighboriiood  are  naiu  and  oil.  The  red  dje  iDwIe 
from  the  native  cochineal  was  formerly  celebrated,  In  the 
time  of  the  Hoors  Baeia  wu  a  flouruhing  atj  of  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  tbe  capital  of  a  Mparate  kingdom,  but  it 
never  recovered  from  the  sack  of  1239.  It  ia  the  birthplace 
of  Qaspar  Becerra,  the  celebrated  Boulptor  and  pointer. 
Fresentpoputation,  about  11,000. 

BAFFIN,  WiLUAK,  an  able  and  enterprising  English 
■eaman,  bom  in  1531.  Nothing  is  known  of  hie  aarlj  life, 
sod  his  fame  rata  entlrelj  on  the  vojagea  undertaken  bj 
him  during  the  years  1612  to  1016,  In  1612  he  accom- 
panied Captain  Jamea  Hull  on  his  fourth  voyage  in  Bearch 
of  the  DOiUi-west  passage,  sjid  in  1613  he  commanded  one  of 
the  English  vessels  engaged  in  the  Greenland  fisheries.  In 
1615  uid  1616  Ba6iii  made  two  voyagea  in  the  "Discovery" 
under  Bylot,  and  on  tlie  second  of  them  explored  the  large 
inlet,  afterwards  called  Baffin's  Bay.  The  only  accounts  of 
these  ezpedidons  were  given  by  Baf&n  himself,  and  later 
investigatoie  have  thoroughly  confirmed  his  descriptions. 
In  1618  he  is  said  to  have  been  mate  in  a  voyage  Ui  Saial 
and  Hochai  and  in  1621  he  was  killed  while  attempting,  in 
oonjnnction  with  a  Persian  force,  to  expel  the  Portuguese 
from  (hmut.  (See  Purchas's  Pikrrun*  and  the  publicalions 
of  the  Hakluyt  Society  for  184S.) 

BAFFIN'S  BAY,  or  Baffin's  Sea,  it  properly  oeither 
a  bay  nor  a  sea,  but  part  of  the  long  strait  or  inlet  which 
•eparates  Greenland  from  the  N.E.  coMt  of  America.  It 
extends  &om  about  69°  to  78°  N.  lat.,  and  from  54°  to  72° 
W.  long.,  and  is  connected  by  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's 
Strut  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  was  fiiat  explored  iu  1616 
by  the  English  navigator  Baffin.  The  part  of  the  strait 
fa)  the  south  is  knowu  as  Davis  Strait,  and  the  narrower 
channel  to  the  north  takes  the  name  of  Smith's  Sound, 
The  ooastB  are  geoerslty  hieh  and  precipitous,  and  are 
deeply  indented  with  gulfe.  The  most  important  island  on 
the  east  side  is  Disco  to  tbe  north  of  Disco  Bay,  where 
there  ia  a  Danish  settlement.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  this  sea  is  froien,  and  it  is  navigable  only  from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  annually 
visited  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  and  seal  fishery. 
<8ee  Petermann's  MtltKeO.,  1S73,  map  13,  and  lilarkham's 
CruUe  in  BaMn't  Bay.) 

BAOATELLE  is  an  indoor  game,  probably  derived  from 
the  old  English  shovel-board,  described  by  Cotton  in  his 
Onapfnit  OamaUr  (1674),  though  many  consider  that  its 
invention  ia  due  to  the  French.  Like  billiards,  chess,  and 
draughty  its  origin  is  not  certainly  known;  but  whatever  its 
genesis,  its  name  is  undoubtedly  French.  Bagatelle  games 
are  played  on  an  oblong  board,  osually  from  six  to  ten 
ftet  in  length,  by  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  width. 
Tbe  bed  of  the  table,  which  is  ordiaarily  of  slate  or 
mahogany,  is  covered  with  fine  green  doth;  and  at  the 
tipper  end,  which  is  rounded,  there  are  nine  holes  or  caps, 
numbered  from  1  to  9,  thus 


Into  these  holes  ivory  balls  are  driven  by  a  cue  in  all 
rapects  similar  to  the  instrument  used  in  Biujasdb, 
which  see.  The  sides  and  circular  end  of  the  table  are 
furnished  with  elastic  cushions  ;  and  in  some  of  the  newer 
tables  there  is  also  a  pocket  on  each  aide.  Nine  balls — 
eight  while,  and  one  red  or  black  (sometimes  four  white, 
four  red,  and  one  black) — are  used  in  the  most  popular  of 
the  several  bagatelle  games. 

The  ordinary  game  is  played  according  to  the  (bllowing 

1.  Any  number  of  persona  may  play,  whether  singly  or 
In  sides.  2.  Each  player  strings  for  lead,  and  he  who 
lodges  his  ball  in  the  highest  hole  b^ins.     In  the  case  of 

rlmen,  one  only  on  each  aide  need  string  for  the  lead. 
The  player  who  wins  the  lead  take«  the  nine  balls  and 
plaTs  them  one  after  the  other  up  the  table  from  baulk,  first 
striking  at  the  red  ball  which  is  placed  on  iJie  spot  about 
a  foot  below  the  1  bole.     The  ooject  of  the  player  is  to 


lodge  his  own,  or  the  colored  ball,  oi  both  balls,  in  Ihs 
holes.  4.  The  red  ball  connts  double  when  it  Is  plaved 
into  a  hole;  and  for  each  white  ball  lodged  or  haled,  i 
oorrasponding  number  of  points  is  scored  to  that  muted 
in  the  cup.  (SomeUmes  two  colored  balls  are  used,  in 
which  case  both  oount  double.)  5.  Tbe  red  bsll  nasi  be 
first  struck,  and  the  remainder  of  the  balls  are  plaved  up 
to  the  holes — the  sum  total  ot  the  holes  made  bcuigtlM 


player  (or  aide']  obtaining  the  behest  aggregate  aooie  wiia. 
7.  Any  ball  that  rebounds  beyond  the  banlk  line,  or  it 
forced  over  the  table,  is  not  re-used  in  that  roaitd. 

Sant  Bgal,  or  (he  French  Game,  ia  the  next  moat  goi- 
erally  played  game  on  (he  bagatelle  table.  It  is  govenied 
by  tbe  following  laws  :^1.  The  player  who  takes  the  leuf 
(which  is  decided  as  in  baeatelle)  makeechoiceof  fonrbslli 
of  either  color,  and  placing  the  black  one  on  the  spot, 
commences  by  striking  iL  with  a  ball  from  baulk.  2.  The 
other  player  then  strikes  up  one  of  his  balls,  and  lo  aa 
alternately,  3.  He  who  holes  the  black  ball  coanli  it 
towards  his  game,  together  with  any  nnmber  made  In  (he 
white.  4.  If  either  player  bole  his  adversary's  ball,  the 
number  scored  by  such  ball,  or  balls,  is  marked  to  (he 
other  side.  5.  The  player  who  makes  the  greatest  number 
of  points  in  each  round  wins  the  game^  and  lakes  (he  lead 
in  the  next.  The  rule  as  (o  balls  rebounding  beyond  (bs 
baulk  line,  or  being  forced  oS  the  table,  is  the  same  an  in 
thepreceding  game. 

lAe  Cbnnon  Qome,  sometimes  played  on  a  table  withonl 
holes,  consists  entirely  of  cannons,  that  is  to  say,  two  bdll 


150  np,  and  the  holes  into  which  the  I 
are  sometimes  coun(ed  in  addition  to  the  cannon.  Three 
liallB  only  are  need — a  white,  a  spot-white,  and  a  blackball. 
At  starting  the  latter  is  placed  on  the  spot,  and  the  adve> 
sary's  ball  on  a  point  equi-disl ant  between  (he  Gnt  and  cen- 
tre holes,  1  and  9.  If  (ne  stnlrer  make  a  cannon,  he  pKS 
on  aa  long  as  he  can  score,  but  no  hole  can  be  conoted  aith- 
out  first  making  the  cannon.  To  misa  the  white  iarolns 
(he  loss  of  1  point;  and  to  miss  (he  black  ball,  5  poinK 
The  striker's  break  is  ended  when  he  faib  to  cannon,  snd 
then  the  other  player  goes  on — he  who  first  gains  the  re- 
quired number  winning  (he  game.  When  there  are  POi^^ 
lo  the  table,  two  points  are  Uken  for  every  white  ball  pock- 
elal,  and  three  points  for  the  red.  ^onld  the  player's  ball 
fall  ioto  a  pocket  before  he  make  the  cannon,  (he  gcote  is 
taken  by  the  opponenL  In  the /ruA  Oinn«»Ga(M  theholM 
do  not  connt,  except  hv  way  of  penalty ;  all  points  mads 
by  holing  the  balls  being  added  to  the  score  of  the  adver- 
sary. Sometimes,  in  both  (he  cannon  games  two  points  are 
tHken  for  a  cannon  from  white  to  white  and  then  10  red, 
and  three  for  a  cannon  from  white  (o  red  and  then  lo  white; 
or,  when  two  colored  balls  are  used,  three  points  are  taken 
for  a  cannon  from  the  black  to  the  red.  Lately,  bigKdl* 
tables  as  much  as  14  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  have  been 
made  for  Ihe  cannon  game. 

Mimimppi  is  a  game  played  on  a  bagatelle  table  with  a 
bridge -pieroed  with. arches,  each  arch  bearing  a  certain 
number— say,  from  I  (o  10  or  12.  The  balls  are  first 
played  from  the  baulk  against  the  cushion  on  to  the  bridge, 
which  is  placed  just  in  front  of  the  lowermost  hole.  Tks 
rules  are— 1.  If  tbe  ball  pass  through  the  bridge,  all  lbs 
points  indicated  on  the  areh  are  counted  towards  (ha 
player's  score,  in  addition  lo  any  points  made  by  the  hall 
falling  into  a  hole  beyond  the  bridge.  The  game  may  be 
played  by  two  or  more  persons,  and  he  who  first  makes  tbt 
number  of  points  agreed  on— 100,  200,  600,  Ac— wins.  A 
modification  of  this  game  is  called 

Trtfu  Madmne.  In  this  the  balls  are  played  frwn  the 
baulk  straight  up  lo  the  bridge  without  touching  the  cnsb- 
ion,  and  only  the  points  marked  upon  the  arches  score— ^ 

Blots  made  by  Ibe  balls  dropping  into  the  holea  bwond 
ing  soored  to  the  opponent.    Another  variety,  called 

Qxiamaroa,  or  Runian  Bagatelle,  is  playea  on  a  tabto 
prepared  with  a  number  of  pins,  holes,  arches,  and  bells,  op 
to  and  through  which  the  ball  is  played  from  the  baulkend 
of  tbe  (able.  It  is  a  childish  amusement,  reqoiring  tillls 
skill,  and  therefore  needing  only  the  barest  mentioi). 

In  playing  the  bagatelle  wmes  a.  much  leas  d^rM  tt 
force  IS  required  for  the  stroke  than  is  neoessan  for  bil- 
liards. Some  adepts  are  able  to  fill  all  the  boles  at  en* 
essay ;  first,  by  striking  the  red  ball  on  the  side,  making  a 
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doahle  haaud,  nj,  into  the  7  tnd  the  8  holes,  and  th«n, 
dthcr  bj  pU^ri^K  (Unot  M  the  boles  or  at  the  cinhioD, 
lodnng  each  ■ocGSBUTe  bstl  till  ths  whole  uiDe  are  pock- 
eted In  this  way,  counting  double  for  the  red,  aa  manj  aa 
54  puDta  can  be  scored  in  a  unKle  round  of  the  balla. 
When  two  colored  bKils  are  used,  of  course  a  proportionally 
lai^cracoTB  la  made.  The  cue  ehonld  be  held  lightly  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  thumb,  not  graaprd  in  the  palm  of 
tlw  haad;  aod  much  nse  may  be  made  of  the  various 
MnAas  employed  in  billiards — as  the  side,  the  screw,  the 
twitt,  and  toe  drag;  for  which  terms  see  the  article  Bii/- 
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BA.QQE8ES,  Jeks  Emusuei.,  the  most  prominent 
litemy  figure  in  Denmark  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
ventaiy,  was  bom  (m  the  15th  of  Febmarr,  17SS,  at  Korsor. 
His  peirenb  were  very  poor,  and  before  he  was  twelve  he 
was  sent  to  copy  documents  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
ditfricL  By  dint  of  iDdomitable  perseverance,  he  mana^ 
lo  gain  an  education,  and  in  1782  entered  the  univernty 
of  CopeohageD.  His  success  aB  a  writer  was  coeval  with 
hii  earliest  pnbiicaUon ;  his  Comieai  Taita  in  verae,  poems 
tlwt  recall  the  Broad  Orma  that  Col  man  the  younger 
bmnght  oat  a  decade  later,  took  the  Iowa  by  etorm,  and  the 
straggling  joaog  poet  (bund  himself  a  popular  favorite 
•t  twenty-one.  He  then  tried  serious  Irncal  writioK,  and 
hii  tact,  elegance  of  manner,  and  versatility,  gained  him  a 
place  in  the  beat  society.  This  sudden  success  received  a 
blow  in  I7B^  when  a  very  poor  opera  he  had  produced  was 
received  with  mocker;,  and  a  reaction  against  him  set  in. 
'  Be  lefl  Denmark  in  a  rage,  and  spent  the  next  yean  in 
Genaany,  France,  and  Switterlana.  In  the  country  last 
mentioned  be  married,  began  to  write  in  German,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  language  his  next  poem,  AtpenlUd.  In  1790 
be  returned  lo  his  mother-count^,  bringing  with  him  as  a 
pmce-offeriog  his  fine  descriptive  poem,  the  Laiyrmih,  in 
Dsnish,  and  was  received  with  unbounded  homage.  The 
next  twenty  rears  were  spent  in  incessant  restless  wan- 
derings over  the  north  of  Europe,  Paris  latterly  becoming 
his  nominal  home.  He  continued  to  publish  volumes  alter- 
nately in  Danish  afid  Oerman.  In  Itjll  he  returned  to 
Copenhagen  to  find  the  youns  Ohlenschliiger  installed  as 
the  great  poet  of  the  day,  and  lie  himself  b%inniug  to  loee 
his  previuuslT  unbounded  popularity.  Until  1820  he  re- 
sided in  Copenhagen,  in  almost  unceasing  literary  feud 
with  some  one  or  other,  ahusing  and  beiiw  abused,  the 
■Doat  important  feature  of  the  whole  being  Baggesen's  de- 
termination not  to  allow  Ohlenschlager  to  be  considered 
a  creater  poet  than  himself.  He  thea  went  back  to  his 
bewved  Paris,  where  he  lost  his  wife  and  yonngeet  child, 
•nd  fell  Bl  last  into  a  state  of  hopeless  melancholy  madness. 
In  1820,  having  slightly  recovered,  he  wished  to  see  Den- 
mark once  more,  but  died  at  Hamburg  on  his  way,  on  the 
8d  of  October,  and  was  bnried  at  Kiel.  His  many-sided 
talents  achieved  success  in  all  forms  of  writing,  but  his 
domestic,  philosophical,  and  critical  works  have  long  ceased 
to  occupy  attention.  A  little  more  power  of  restrain- 
ing his  egotism  and  passion  would  have  made  him  one 
of  the  wittiest  and  keenest  of  modem  satirists,  and  his 
comic  poems  are  deathless.  The  Danish  litenlture  owes 
Baggesen  a  great  debt  (nr  the  firmness,  polish,  and  form 
which  he  introduced  into  it — his  style  being;  always  finished 
and  eleftanl.  With  all  his  faults  he  stands  as  the  greatest 
figure  between  Holberg  and  OhlenschlligeT.  Of  ail  his 
poems,  however,  the  loveliest  and  best  is  a  little  simple 
nog,  called  TAert  inu  a  time  vjhtn  I  van  very  lUtU,  which 
every  Dane,  high  or  low,  knows  hy  heart,  and  which  is. 
matchless  in  its  simplicity  and  pathos.     It  has  outlived  ail 
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BAGHDAIX  a  Tni^ish  psshalic  or  goTemment  of 
Asia,  compnted  to  have  an  area  of  above  100,000  square 
mile.  It  Mretchee  in  a  N.W.  direction,  Irom  the  mouth 
of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  at  Bussorah,  to  Merdln,  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  Tigris ;  and  from  the  confines  of  Persia 
to  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  which  separates  it  from 
the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir.  Its  general  boundaries  are  the 
Euphrattg  and  the  Arabian  dtwrt  of  Nejd  to  the  W. 
and  8.,  Kusistan  and  Monnt  ZaRros  to  the  E.,  the  pashalic 
of  Karbekir  to  the  N.W.,  and  Armenia  with  the  terri- 
tories (rf  the  Kurdish  chi^  of  Julamerick  to  the  N. 
This  great  tract  comprehends  ancient  Babylonia  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Assyria  proper.    The   first  includes  the 


tamia;  and  the  second,  that  which  is  beyond  tbe  'Hgris^ 
commonly  called  Lower  Kurdistan,    l^iis  trBC(  of  country 


the  Tigris  and  tbe  Euphrates,  whidi  at  Baghdad  a^, 
within  25  miles  of  each  other,  and  afford  an  inexIuuBUbls 
supply  of  the  finest  water.  Only  some  parts  of  these 
fertile  dietricls,  however,  are  cultivaled,  as  the  population 
consists  in  many  places  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  are 
averse  lo  egricultare,  and  who,  in  their  vagrant  life  of 
idleness  and  npine,  neglect  all  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country.  The  most  productive  portion  of  the  padhalic 
is  on  the  banks  o[  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bussorah.  This  tract,  for  upwards  of  30  miles  below 
'  "'  'of 


crops  of  rice.  Among  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Upper  Euphrates  the  countrv  is  highly  picturesque  and 
b^utiful ;  It  is  watered  by  the^ver  Mygdonius  (the  Gozan 
of  Scripture),  and  is  in  a  tolerable  slate  of  cultivation.  It 
produces  in  abundance  the  finest  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  which  are  considered  the  most 
delicious  in  the  East;  apples,  pears,  apricots  of  an  inferior 
quality ;  and  the  finest  dates,  on  which  the  inhabitants,  aa 
in  other  parts  of  Asia,  depend  in  many  cases  for  snbust- 
ence.  Tbe  domestic  sntmals  ar^  the  horse,  for  which  the 
country  hss  long  been  &med,  the  ssa,  camel,  drome- 
dary, bu&lo,  and  mule.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  lion, 
the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar,  are 
commoh ;  and  anleiopes  are  very  numerous.  Harea  are 
plentiful,  but  foxes  are  seldom  seen.  All  sorts  of  poultry 
are  bred  except  the  turkey.  On  the  culdvsted  lands, 
end  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  Ihe  black  partridge 
is  met  with  in  great  numbers.  Snipes  and  almost  every 
species  of  wild  fowl  may  be  found  in  the  marshes,  and 
pelicans  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  In 
addition  to  these  two  rivers,  the  country  is  watered  by 
the  Khabour  or  Chaboras,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
several  small  streams  about  ten  miles  lo  tne  S.W.  of 
Merdin,  and  by  the  MyKdonius,  or  Gozan,  the  Hermas  of 
the  Arabs,  which  used  formerly  to  discharse  a  part  of  its 
waters  into  the  Eupbisles  through  the  Khabour,  and  a 
part  into  the  Tigris  through  the  Thitthar,  passing  by 
Hatra,  but  which  is  now  entirely  lest  in  a  salt  manh  at 
the  foot  of  Ihe  Singar  hills. 

In  ancient  times  the  plain  of  Meaopotamia  was  occamed 
hy  the  great  and  wealthy  cities  of  Nineveh,  Babylun, 
Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Ac,  and  was  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. It  was  iuleiseded  by  many  well-constructed  canals 
and  other  works,  which,  in  dispersing  over  the  country  the 
Buperfiuous  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  proved 
extremely  usefiil  to  agriculture.  Theee  works  are  now  all 
ruined,  uid  not  a  vestige  remains  of  many  of  the  canals, 
while  the  course  of  others  can  only  be  faintly  traced  in 
their  imperfect  remains.  One  can^,  however,  called  £1- 
Hye,  still  exists;  it  connects  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tiltm 
exai^y  half-way  between  Bussorah  and  Baghdad,  and  ia 
navigable  in  spring  for  large  boats. 

BAGHDAD,  a  city  of  Asia,  formerly  the  capita  of  the 
empire  of  the  caliph,  and  long  renowned  for  its  commerce 
and  its  wealth,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  and  deeeit 
plain,  which  has  scarcely  a  tree  or  village  throughout  its 
whole  extent;  and  though  it  is  intersected  by  the  Tigris, 
it  stands  mostly  on  its  eastern  bsnk,  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  Old  Baghdad  on  the  W.  is  now  considered  aa  merely 
a  suburb  to  the  larger  and  more  modem  city  on  the  eastern 
shore,  tbe  former  containing  an  area  of  only  146  acres, 
while  the  latter  eilenda  over  591.  It  hss,  however, 
numerous  and  extensive  slreels,  welt  fiimished  with  shops, 
and  is  protected  by  strong  walls,  with  three  gates  opening 
lowarda  Hiilah  on  the  Euphrates  and  Kaiimeen.  Beifond 
these  modem  bulwarks  vestiges  of  ancient  building, 
spreading  in  various  directions,  are  visible  in  the  plam, 
which  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  brick,  tiles,  ana 
rubbish.  A  burying-ground  has  extended  itself  over  a 
large  tract  of  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  streets  of  the 
cily;  and  here  is  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the  favorite  wife 
of  Haronn  el  Baschid,  built  of  brick,  of  a  high  octagonal 
shape,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  superstructure  in  the 
foroi  of  a  cone.      It  was  originally  bnilt  in  827  kJ>^  biit^ 
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hns  been  fiequentl;  nstored.  The  two  towns  or  Old 
and  New  Baghdad  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  thirty  pon- 
toons. The  fonn  of  the  new  city  ia  that  ot  an  irregular 
oblong,  about  1500  paces  in  length  bjr  gOo  in  breadth ; 
tad  a  brick  wall,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  encloses  the 
town  on  boA  eides  of  the  river.  Thie  wall,  which  is  built 
of  brick,  has  been  constructed  and  repaired  at  diderent 
periods;  and,  as  in  most  other  works  of  the  same  nature 
in  Mahometan  countries,  the  oldest  portion  ia  the  beat, 
and  the  more  modem  the  worst  part  of  the  fabric  At 
the  principal  angles  are  larre  round  towers,  with  smaller 
towers  intervening  at  short  distancis ;  and  on  theae  large 
towera  balteries  are  planted,  with  brass  cannon  of  different 
calibre,  badly  mounted.  Of  two  of  these  angular  toweiv 
Mr.  Buckingham  remarked  that  the  workmanship  is  equ^ 
to  any  ancient  masonry  tlu^  he  had  ever  seen.  The  wall 
has  three  gatee — one  on  the  S.E.,  one  on  the  N.E.,  and  a 
third  on  the  N.W.  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
dry  ditch  of  considerable  depth.  A  fourth  gate  on  the 
northern  sid^  which  has  been  closed  since  the  capture  of 


the  city  by  Sultan  Amuratb  IV.  in  163S  is  a  good  ipectm^ 
of  Saracenic  brick-woi^.  It  wh  fonnerly  called  "  the  white 
Gate,"  but  is  now  known  aa  the  "  Bab-d-TVim,"  or 
"  TolismBiuc  Gate,"  from  a  fine  Arabic  itv-cription  in  relid 
on  a  scroll  border  round  the  tower,  which  beam  the  date 
of  GIS  A.R.  [1220  A,i>.).  The  town  has  been  bnill  without 
the  slightest  regard  tore^larity.  The  streets  are  even  more 
intricate  and  winding  than  tncse  in  most  other  Eastern 
towns ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  baxsara  and  soma 
open  squares,  the  interior  is  little  else  than  a  labyrinth  of 
alleys  and  paaaages.  The  streets  are  anpaved,  and  in 
many  places  so  narroir  that  two  horsemm  can  scarcelj 
pass  each  other;  and  as  it  ia  seldom  that  the  houses  ha** 
windows  facing  the  great  public  thoronghbrcB,  and  the 
doors  are  small  and  mean,  they  present  on  both  Edes  tha 
gloomy  appearance  of  dead  walls.  All  the  bnildinge,  both 
public  and  private,  are  constructed  of  fumac«-bumt  bricfc^ 
of  a  yellowish-red  color,  taken  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of 
other  edifices,  as  their  rounded  angles  evidently  show, 
house  is  generally  laid  out  in  rang^  of  apa 
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Ing  into  a  square  interior  court,  and  furnished  with  subter- 
ranean rooms  called  terdrait,  into  which  the  inhabitants 
retreat  during  the  day  for  shelter  from  the  intense  heals 
of  summer;  and  with  terraced  rools,  on  which  they  take 
.  their  evening  meal,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Occasion- 
ally in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the 
Sherlci  or  south  wind  is  blowing,  the  thermometer  at  break 
of  day  is  known  to  stand  at  112°  Fahr. ;  while  at  noon  it 
rises  to  119°,  and  a  little  before  two  o'clock  to  122°,  stand- 
ing at  sunset  at  117°,  and  at  midnight  at  114°.  But  this 
scale  of  temperature  is  exceptional.  During  the  summer 
months  Iho  wind  is  usually  in  the  north-west,  and  the  air, 
diough  hot,  is  tneh  and  ezhilaraling,  the  thermometer 
rangiOR  from  about  7S°  st  sunrise  to  107°  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  day.  The  intariore  of  the  houses  of  the  rich 
at«  splendidly  famished,  and  ornamented  in  the  ceilings 
with  a  jort  of  chequered  work,  which  has  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. A  great  portion  of  the  ground  within  the  walls 
of  the  (own  ia  unoccupied  by  buildings,  especially  in  the 
nortb-eastem  quarter ;  and  even  in  the  nu>re  populous  parts 


of  the  city  near  the  river,  a  considerable  apace  between  tha 
houses  ia  occupied  by  gariens,  where  pomegi«nstes,grape% 
fizs,  olives,  and  dates  grow  in  great  abundance,  ao  that  tlia 
city  when  seen  from  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  ria- 
ing  out  of  the  midst  of  trees. 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Bighdad  an  Iha 
mosques,  the  khans  or  c&ravanserais,  and  the  seru  or  pal> 
ace  of  the  pasha.  The  palace,  which  is  situated  in  tfaa 
north-western  quarler  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  Tinii^ 
is  distinguished  rather  for  extent  than  grandeur.  It  is  * 
comparatively  modem  stmcture,  built  at  different  period^ 
and  forming  a  large  and  confused  pile,  without  proportion, 
beauty,  or  strength.  There  are  no  remains  of  tiie  "-""H 
palace  of  the  caliphs. 

In  all  Mahometan  citiv  the  mosques  are  conspicoaaa 
objects.  The  number  in  Baghdad  is  above  100;  bat  of 
these  not  mora  than  thirty  are  distinguished  by  the  chano- 
leriatic  minarets  or  steeples,  the  rest  being  merely  dupcla 
and  venerated  places  of  prayer.  The  most  ancient  of  theaa 
moeques  was  erected  in  ttte  Tear  of  the  Heyini  63S.  or  123fi 


«f  tlie  Oirudko  en,  by  the  0«Uph  UngUnsir.  All  that 
lOBiln*  of  the  origiokl  building  is  ths  minnret,  and  agmall 
portion  of  the  onier  valla ;  the  former  a  Hhort  hear^  erao- 
tioii,  of  lbs  most  ODgiacerut  proportioai,  built  of  bncks  of 
Tiriooi  colon,  diagwallT  croMod.  The  jamah  or  moBque 
of  McnuMeah,  not  Ikr  dutaot  ftotn  the  former.  Ihoaoh  the 
bod;  of  it  ia  modem,  has  tome  remaim  of  old  and  Terr 
rich  aiabctgoe  work  on  its  ■iirfto&  dating  from  the  14tD 
oentOTj.  The  door  is  formed  by  a  lottr  arch  of  the  Point- 
ed bim,  boiderad  on  both  sides  by  rich  banda  ezquidtely 
fcolptnred,  andhaTinsnamerouainacription*.  Themcei}iie 
of  Khaaeki,  Mippoeea  to  have  been  an  old  ChriMiati 
cborch,  ia  chiefly  diatlDguiahed  by  the  niche  for  prayer, 
whieli  inMead  of  a  aimple  and  unaaomed  recxee,  ia  crownea 
In  a  Boman  arch,  with  square  pedestala,  spirally  fluted 
ibaAi,  a  rich  CApitJil  of  floweie.  and  a  fine  mt  or  Bhell-top 
m  the  Boman  style.  Around  the  arch  ia  a  sculptared 
frieM ;  and  down  the  centre,  at  the  back  of  the  niche,  is 
a  broad  band,  richly  acnli>tnred  with  Tssee,  flowerB,  Ac., 
in  the  very  best  Myle  of  workmanship,— ^e  whole  exe- 
cated  on  a  white  marble  ground.  The  building  in  ita  pro- 
enl  state  beus  the  date  of  1682  a.d.,  but  the  Mulptnree 
which  it  conlaina  belong  pnrftably  to  the  time  of  the  early 
ealif^  The  moaque  of  the  viner,  near  the  Tigris,  has  a 
faK  dome  and  lotu  minaret;  ^nd  the  great  mosque  in  the 
^oare  of  El  Heidan  it  abo  a  noble  bmtding.  The  others 
do  iiotnieritanyp«rticalar  notice.  The  domes  of  Baghdad 
are  m<«tlj  high,  and  disproportionately  Qarrow.  They  are 
richly  ortuuaented  with  glased  tiles  and  painting,  the  col- 
on chiefly  green  and  white,  which,  being  reflected  from  a 
polkhed  siir&o&  impart  more  HTelinen  than  magnificence 
Id  the  aspect  of  these  buildings.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Boddnghun,  they  are  not  to  m  compared  to  the  rich  and 
Hatdy  domes'  of  Egypt,  as  the  minarets,  although  they 
bare  the  same  bright  sasemblage  of  colors,  are  &r  &om  be- 
ing iqnat  "lo  the  plain  and  grave  dignity  of  some  of  the 
Tarkith  towers  at  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  or  to 
the  lighter  elegaooe  of  many  of  ihoae  in  the  larger  towns 
«■  the  banks  ot  the  Nile." 

There  are  about  thirty  khans  or  camvanseiais  in  Baghdad, 
all  of  Inferior  oonstniction  to  those  in  the  other  large  towns 
of  Tnrknr.  The  only  remarkable  building  of  this  claas  is 
called  Kliam-tl-AoiirtirKK,  and  Etdjoios  the  Herjaneeah 
■tKntie,  to  which  it  formerly  belonmd.  The  vaulted  roof 
of  this  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Saracenic  brick-work, 
and  like  the  ad}cdning  mosque,  bears  the  dale  of  1360  L.D. 
It  is  tud,  however,  to  oocapv  the  site  of  an  ancient  Chris- 
tiaa  chorch.  The  baiaan,  which  are  numerous,  are  moetly 
(mned  of  loi^,  straight,  and  tolerably  wide  avennes.  The 
one  most  recently  biult  b  the  laivest  and  the  beet ;  stiU  it 
\aa  an  air  of  iiiiisiiiiiiii  about  it  that  is  not  common  in  the 
bataan  of  latxe  Turkish  cities.  It  is  long,  wide^  and  lofty, 
•Dd  well  filled  with  dealers  and  wares  of  all  sorts.  BcTeral 
of  these  baxaars  ai«  vaulted  over  with  brick-work ;  but  the 
pester  number  are  mer^y  covered  with  flat  beams  which 
upport  ■  roof  of  straw,  dried  leAves,  or  branches  of  trees 
■od  gran.  There  are  aooat  fifty  baths  in  Baghdad,  which 
are  also  very  inferior  in  thdr  aooommodations  to  those  in 
the  other  luge  towns  of  MesopotunitL  Ilie  only  other 
llahometan  remains  which  it  is  necessaiy  lo  mention  are — 
1.  The  Tefciyeh,  or  shrine  of  Che  Bektagh  dervishes,  on  the 
wodem  bank  of  the  river.  The  shrine  is  in  ruins,  but  it 
eontains  s  fine  CnSc  inscription  now  mutilated,  which 
bean  the  date  of  33S  A.H.  (or  B44  a.d.).  2.  The  comb  of 
the  famous  Mawiif-et-Kerklii,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
dating  &om  1215  A..D.  8.  In  Eastern  or  New  Baghdad  the 
allege  of  Hustansir,  new  the  bridge,  now  in  ruins,  but 
bearing  a  fine  inscription  dated  630  A.H.  (or  1233  A..11.). 
i.  The  shrine  of  the  Itunous  Saint  Abdul  Kadir,  which  is 
risited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  qf  the  Mahometan 
■Dild.  The  origiDsl  tomb  was  erected  almut  1262  a.d., 
bat  the  noble  dome  which  now  canopies  the  grave  dates 
from  about  two  centuries  later.  An  aqueduct,  the  only 
one  in  the  city,  conveys  water  from  the  river  to  tliis 
■hrine.    None  ttf  the  other  mosques  or  tombs  require  pai^ 

fiaghdAd  is  about  600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tteiis  (following  ils  course),  and  about  400  from  Busso- 
ish;  and  with  the  latter  place  it  carries  on  a  constant 
ttHnmuoication  by  means  of  boats  of  from  twenty  lo  fifly 
toBs  burden,  though  the  river  is  navigable  for  larger 
nssels.  With  a  northerly  wind  tliese  boats  will  make  the 
'    '"  '   '      jven  or  eiicht  days;  in  calms,  when 
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they  have  merely  the  aid  of  the  ourcenj^  Qui  passage  ocea- 
pies  from  ten  to  SReen  da^  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  mentions 
that  the  stream  of  the  Tigris  runs  at  the  rata  of  savea  knots 
an  hour.  Thi^  however,  is  probably  during  flooda,  sinc^ 
with  snch  a  powerfhl  cuireot,  a  boat  could  not  occnpy  t«n 
or  fifteen  days  on  its  passage  from  Baghdad  lo  Bossorah. 
In  oomingnp  the  stream,  thirty  or  forty  days  are  reqnired 
to  reach  B«|^ad.  Of  late  years,  however,  steam  com- 
mnnication  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the 
native  craft  between  Baghdad  and  Bossorah.  British 
steamers  were  first  placed  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
bv  Colonel  Chesney  in  1836,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
■furkish  Government,  they  have  ever  since  been  main- 
tuned  there,  one  smalt  vessel  of  the  Indian  naval  service 
being  attached  to  the  British  Beudency,  and  two  oommer- 
cial  steamers  belonging  to  an  English  company  being  em- 
ployed in  navigating  the  Tigris  for  trade  purpcees.  The 
Turks  have  also  endeavored  to  establish  a  line  of  mercsu' 
tile  steamera  of  their  own  between  Baghdad  and  Buasorfth, 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  very  succ^esfuL  The 
smaller  craJL  need  for  bringing  supplies  of  provisions  and 
fruit  to  the  city,  are  circular  boats  of  basket-work,  covered 
with  skins,  the  same  that  have  been  employed  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  Euphratei  and  the  Tigris  are 
liable  to  spring  floods;  and  the  streams  of  both  riven 
being  someiini»  joined,  inundate  the  desert  plain  on  which 
Baghdad  stands,  when  the  dty  appean  like  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Tigris,  which  is  brought  to  their  houses  in 
goats'  skins,  the  convenience  of  water-worb^  cistema,  and 
pipes  being  entirely  unknown. 

Baghdad  has  much  declined  from  its  andent  importance. 
It  was  formeriy  a  great  emporium  of  Eastern  o 


Arabia,  Syria,  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
At  the  same  time  the  inland  trade  from  Persia  and  the 
East  has  fallen  ofl*.  The  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Persia,  which  were  intended  for  the  Syrian,  Armenian,  and 
Turkish  markets,  and  were  sent  to  Baghdad  as  a  central 
ddpAt,  now  reach  Constantinople  by  the  more  direct  rente 
of  Erzeroum  and  Tocat.  Wealth,  indeed,  appears  lo  be 
deficient  among  all  classes,  and  Baghdad  has  many  symp- 
toms of  a  decayed  dty.  It  most,  however  be  noted  that 
a  very  considerable  trade  has  sprung  np  of  late  years  be- 
tween the  European  markets  and  Baghdad,  several  Eng- 
lish houses  being  established  in  the  city,  who  import  goods 
direct  from  London  and  Liverpool,  via  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Buseorah,  and  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  Greek  mer- 
chants being  also  engaged  in  the  truffic  The  staple 
articles  of  export  are  dates,  wool,  and  grain,  to  which  may 
be  added  doth  of  various  kinds,  drugj&  dye-atn&  and 
miscellaneous  productions.  A  veiy  considerable  trade  in 
horses  is  also  carried  on.  The  total  value  of  the  iizports  in 
1870-71  reached  about  £46,900.  while  the  imports  for  the 
same  rear  were  stated  at  upwards  of  £286,000.  There  is  « 
considerable  mann&cture  of  red  and  yellow  leather,  which 
is  made  into  shoes,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  population  is  a  mixture  ot  nations  from  various 
quarters  of  the  East  The  chief  officers  of  Qovtxmaeat, 
whether  civil  or  military,  are  of  the  families  of  Constaoti- 
nopolitan  Turks,  though  they  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
city:  the  merchants  and  traders  are  almost  all  of  Persian  a' 
Arabian  descent;  white  the  lower  classes  consist  of  Turks. 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Indians.  There  are  some  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  still  remain  distinct  from  the  other  classes; 
while  the  strangers  in  the  town  are  Kurds,  Persians,  and  , 
desert  Arabs  in,  considerable  numbers.  The  dress  of  the 
Bazhdad  Turks  is  not  nearly  so  gay  or  splendid  as  that  of 
their  northern  countrymen;  and  the  costume  of  the  resi- 
dents is,  upon  the  whole,  unusually  plain  in  comparison 
wiih  that  of  other  Asiatics.  As  every  nation  retains  its 
qwn  peculiar  dress,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  wliat  an 
smosing  variety  of  costume  must  be  seen  in  tjia  streets  of 
Bagbd^.  The  dress  of  the  remaJes  is  as  mean  as  that 
used  in  the  poorest  villages  of  Mesopotamia ;  women  of  at) 
classes  being  enveloped  in  a  blue  checked  doth,  such  aa  it 
worn  by  the  lowest  orders  in  Egypt,  and  having  their  faces 
covered  by  hideous  veils  of  bliSk  horse-hair. 

Baghdad  is  governed  bv  a  pasha,  assisied  by  a  ootincil. 
He  was  formerly  chosen  from  the  ranlcs  of  the  Georgian 
Mamelukes,  but  is  now  always  selected  from  among  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Constantinople  court,  his  term  ot 
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office  being  osaally  for  four  or  five  yean.  He  is  also 
KOvemor-e;eDeraI  of  Irak,  and  poBBCsses  Bnprenie  authoritj 
&om  Diarbekic  to  Bahrein,  thoogb  lie  does  not  under  ordi- 
nary circumstaooeB  interfere  with  the  aubordinate  govran- 
lenta  of  Mosul  and  Knrdistan,' 
The  £a8(  India  Compsnj  used  to  maintain  a  reeident  in 


Bagbdad  with  a  large  eBtabiisbmont,  and  his  post  ia 
replaced  bj  that  of  a  ooiuul-geDeral  and  political  agent. 
A  French  consul  is  also  regularly  appointed. 

Until  recently  Boghdaa  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  a 
Hahometan  city,  dating  from  the  lime  of  Al  Mansfir;  but 
Sir  U.  Bawlinson  discovered  in  1848,  during  an  unusually 
dry  season,  when  the  riren  had  fallen  six  feet  below  the 
ordinary  low-waler  mark,  (hat  the  weetem  bank  of  (he 
Tigris  was  iined  with  an  embankment  of  solid  brick-work, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Nebucbadnezzar,  as  tlie  bricks 
were  each  stamped  with  his  name  and  titles;  and  it  has 
been  since  remarked  that  in  the  Assyrian  geoKrapbical 
calaloguea  of  the  time  of  Sardanapalua,  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian cities  beaia  the  name  of  Bagdad,  and  may  tboa  very 
possibly  represent  the  alter  site  of  the  capital  of  the  caliphs. 
Accori£iig  to  the  Arabian  writere,  bowever,  there  were  no 
traces  of  lormer  habitation  when  Al  lilanslr  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  city.  It  was  adorned  with  many  noble 
and  stately  edifices  by  the  magnificence  of  the  renowned 
Haroun  el  Baachid,  who  also  built  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  connecting  (he  two  quarteia  of  the  town  by  a 
bridge  oi  boats.  Under  the  aaspioes  of  Zobeide,  the  wife 
of  that  prince,  and  JaSer  the  Barmecide,  bis  &varile,  the 
city  may  be  stud  to  have  attained  its  greatest  splendor.  It 
continued  to  fiouriah  and  increase,  and  to  be  the  seat  of 
eloance  and  learning,  until  the  e56th  year  of  the  Hegira 
(1277  A.DO,'when  Hulaku  the  Tatar,  the  grandson  of 
Oeagbis  Khan,  took  it  by  storm,  and  eitinguished  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abbassidea.  The  Tatars  retainnl  possession 
of  Baghdad  till  about  the  year  1400  of  our  era,  when  it 
was  lak«i  by  Tlmur,  from  whom  the  Sultan  Ahmed  Ben 
Avis  fled,  and  finding  refuge  with  (he  Qreck  emperor, 
contrived  alterwards  to  repoesesa  himself  of  the  city,  whence 
he  was  Gnalij  expelled  bj  Kara  Yusef  in  1417.  In  1477 
his  deecendanta  were  driven  out  by  Usum  Caasim,  who 
reigned  39  years  in  Baghdad,  when  Bhah  Ishmael  the 
First,  the  founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Sefl,  made  him- 
self master  of  it.  From  that  time  it  continu^  for  a  long 
period  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Turks  and 
Penians.  It  was  taken  by  Boliman  the  Magnificent,  and 
retaken  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
besieged  by  Amurath  the  Fourth,  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  it  was  forced  to  sur- 
render 1639  A.D.:  when,  in  defiance  of  the  tenna  of  ca- 
pitulation, most  of  the  inbabitants  were  massacred.  Since 
that  period  it  has  remained  under  a  nominal  sulyection 
to  the  Turks.  Achmet,  the  greatest  of  the  pashas  of 
Baghdad,  and  the  first  who  rendered  tbe  pashalic  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte,  defended  the  town  with  such  courage 
against  Nadir  Shah,  lliat  the  invader  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  aiefte,  after  suflering  great  loss.  Baghdad,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Chesney,  haa  110,000  inhabitants  pre- 
vioialy  to  tbe  neat  plague  of  1830;  but  in  1853  Mr. 
Layaid  estimated  its  population  under  50,000.  An  esti- 
mate made  in  1872  on  a  census  taken  in  18S9  rises  as 
high  a*  150,000,  but  this  ia  in  all  probability  an  exagger- 
ation {v.  AUen's  Indian  Mail,  1874).  Long.  44°  24'  E., 
lat  33°  21'  K.  Buckingham's  TrttveU  in  Metopotamia 
(1827);  Sir  B.  K.  Porter's  TraveU  in  Georgia,  Penia, 
Armenia,  and  AneieiU  Bi^Umia  (1321-22) ;  Kinneir's  Oeo- 
d  Jferndir  of  the  Potion  Empire  (1813) ;  Chesney'! 
~  ah  tmiiti  thB  puha  Id 
bore  la  nlK  a  Hfjlli.  or 
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Geoff.  &B.  (1856).  (a.  a  a.) 

BAGHKBMI,  or  BAaisio,  a  district  or  kingdom  of 
Central  Africa,  lymg  to  the  B.  of  Lake  Chad  and  &W.  ot 
Bornu.  It  extends  about  240  miles  bom  N.  to  8.,  and  \m 
a  breadth  of  barely  150  miles.  Tbe  sorfiKW  is  almost  flat, 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  N,,  and  the  g^eral  eleva- 
tion is  about  S50  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Shari,  a  large 
and  atwajs  navigable  river,  forms  the  weatnn  boundaiy, 
and  throws  out  an  important  effluent  called  the  Bat^kam, 
which  passes  tlirou^h  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  aoij 
oonsists  partly  of  lime  and  partly  of  Band,  and  is  by  no 
means  unfertile.  In  many  parts  not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen. 
Negro-millet,  sesamum,  and  sorghum  are  the  priodpal 
grains  in  cultivation,  but  rice  grows  wild,  and  aevml  kiub 
of  grass  or  poa  are  used  aa  food  by  the  natives.  Cdttoii 
ana  indigo  are  grown  to  a  considerable  eiloit,  eapadally 
by  Bomu  immigninta.  Among  the  trees  the  most  impMt- 
ant  are  the  Tamarind,  the  deleb-palm,  the  dum-palm,  the 


ampliaea,   the   sycamore,  and   tbe 
often  suffers   from  drought,  and  ii 


The   country  often  suffers   from  drought, 
pi  '     ■  ■  ■  ■ 

SU   kinds, 

sort  of  beetle  which  does  great  damage  to  the  CTvpSils 
by  the  natives.  A  luge  proportion  of  the  people  ban 
their  feet  mutilated  by  the  attacks  of  a  sautll  worm,  whid 
takes  up  its  residence  in  ^e  first  joint  of  (he  little  toe  sod 
eats  it  gradually  away.  The  inhabilanls  of  Bagbermi  an 
a  vigorous,  well-formed  race,  who,  accoiding  to  their  own 
traditions,  came  from  the  Far  East  severaTcentaries  bool 
They  speak  a  language  cognate  with  thoae  spok^i  by  the 
Sara,  who  dwell  about  two  degrees  further  aouth,  and  the 
Dor,  who  are  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dyor  with 
the  White  Nile.  On  their  arrival  they  soon  extenoed  theb 
power  over  the  Fellata  and  Arabt  ' 
district,  and  after  being  converted  tc 
Abd-Allah,  their  fourth  king,  they  extended  their  authori^ 
over  a  lar^  namber  of  heathen  tribes.  The  most  import- 
ant of  thcss  are  the  Sokoro,  the  Bua,  the  Nyillam,  the 
Sara,  the  Tumok,  and  the  Busso.  They  are  almost  all  in 
a  low  state  of  civilisation,  and  practise  stnio^  supras^ 
tions — a  belief  in  a  god  wliom  they  identify  with  thund« 
being  the  greatest  extent  of  their  religion.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  barbarous  raids  of  their  Baghermian  masten, 
who  derive  from  them  a  constant  supply  of  slaves  with 
which  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded  from  them  in  ihelr 
turn  by  the  snitan  of  Bomu.  For  our  knowledge  of  this 
district  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Barth  and  Nachti- 
gal ;  the  former  was  for  some  ^me  a  prisoner  in  MasaelU, 
the  capital. 

See  Barth,  T^md*  in  Northern  and  Central  AMca  im 
181S-53,  vol.  iii.,  and  Nachtigal,  in  Petermann'a  MiOlieiL 
for  1974,  and  in  .ZoitatA  d.  Gei./.  JWUmie  nt  S«r^  1ST5. 

BAOHMATI,  a  river  of  Xlindust&n,  which  has  its  souroa 
in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Katmandu,  tlie  capital  oi  Nepll, 
whence  it  flowa  in  a  southerly  direction  through  tbe  dis- 
trict of  Tirhut,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  amC  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Buchiil  on  its  north  bank,  and  of  Bnr6 
Oandak  on  its  south  bank,  joins  the  Ganges,  after  a  course 
bf  285  miles,  in  25°  23'  N.  lat.  and  S6°  34^  K  long.,  about 
8  miles  below  the  town  of  Monghir,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

BAGLIVI,  GiOBOio,  an  illustrioua  Italian  ph^deiao, 
descended  from  a  poor  persecuted  Armenian  &imly,  wn 
bom  at  Bagusa  in  1669,  and  assumed  tbe  name  of  his 
adoptive  hther,  Pietro  Angelo  Baglivi,  a  wealthy  physi- 
cian of  Le«!e.  He  studied  successively  at  tbe  univenitia 
of  Salerno,  Padua,  and  Bologna ;  and  after  travelliiw  over 
Italy  he  went  in  1602  to  Borne,  where,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  tbe  oelebrated  Malpighi,  he  was  elected  mol»- 
BOr  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of  Sapieoia-  He  died  at 
Borne  in  1707,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  A  colleo- 
tion  of  his  writings,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin  laogusgs, 
was  published  in  4to  in  1704,  and  haa  been  aeveral  tinue 
reprinted  in  the  same  form.  An  edition  in  2  vols.  Svo 
was  published  in  1788.  Baglivi's  work  De  F^bra.  Molrice, 
is  the  foundation  of  that  theory  of  medicine  whidi  ws« 
substituted  by  HoS'mann  and  Cullen  for  the  Hmttotal 
Pathology. 

BAG  N  ACA V ALLO,  Babtoloiqibo,  an  Italian  palntw 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
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BAGXEBEa-DE-BIGOKRE-BAHAMAS. 


Hit  nal  name  was  Ramenghl,  but  he  rec^Ted  the  cogno- 
■a  Bign*car«Jlo  from  the  little  viUure  where  he  waa 
boni  in  1484.  He  itadied  Gnt  under  i^nncia,  and  then 
nmeeded  to  Bome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  or  Ba&elle. 
While  Mndrine  noder  him  he  worked  along  with  many 
othcn  «t  the  decontthKi  of  the  nller7  in  the  Vatican, 
tboogfa  it '  ' *■-' '■ ■ 


B  Dot  known  what  p 


itpOl  

o  Bolo^e  he  quickly  took  the  leading  place 
ID  artiit,  and  to  him  were  due  the  great  improvementa  in 
the  genera)  stfle  of  what  has  been  called  the  Bolognese 
MJMol.  Hia  worha  were  conaidered  to  be  inferior  in  point 
of  dedgn  to  tome  other  prodactiona  of  the  school  of , 
Bi&elle,  bnt  they  were  mstinguiahed  by  rich  coloring 
tnd  paceful  delineation.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by 
Qoida  and  the  Can-acci,  who  ttadied  them  carefully  and 
e  pointa  imitated  them.    The  best  specimene  of 


BAQNERES-DE-BIOOBRE  (the  Viau  Aqsauia  of  the 

BoDuna),  the  capital  of  an  arrondiBsement  in  the  depart- 
■KDt  of  Haute»-Py'^o^  *'  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adonr,  13  miles  S.E.  of  Tarbes.  It  is  one  of  the  princi- 
[«i  wateriog-placeB  in  France,  and  is  much  admired  for  its 
pictnnsqae  situation  and  the  beauty  of  ita  environs,  par- 
ticuUrlT  thevailey  of  Campan,  which  abounds  with  beauti- 
flit  gaidena  and  handsome  Tillaa.  The  town  is  remarkably 
neat  and  clean,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  or  orns' 
mented  with  marble.  Its  thermal  aprings  and  baths  are 
nnmertNu  and  varied,  and  are  very  efficacious  in  debility  of 
IhedigestiTeorgansandothermaladiea.  Their  temperature 
it  liom  »0°  to  135°  Fabr.  The  season  commences  in  Mar 
and  lemiinates  about  the  end  of  October,  during  which 
tiote  the  population  is  more  than  doubled.  Manutacturee 
of  woollen  cloth,  worsted,  leather,  pottery,  and  toys  are 
1,  and  marble  from  the  neighboring  quarries  is 


(TeHroyed  by  the 
appear  again  in  history  in  the  12th  century,  and  rose  into 
permanent  importance  under  the  reign  of  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
the  mother  of  Henry  IV.  Permanent  population,  about 
MOO. 

BAQNEEES-DE-LUCHON,  a  small  Well-built  town  of 
Franoe,  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  pleasantly  situated 
b  the  ?alley  of  the  Luohon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  sulphurous  thermal  springs,  which 
Tiry  in  temperature  from  88°  to  180°  Fehr.  The  bathing 
Mtabliihnient  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
The  waters  are  employed  with  Bucceits  in  a  variety  of 
chronic  aflections,  and  ahout  lO.ODO  patients  visit  the  town 
amiually.     Besideut  population,  about  3600. 

BAGPIPE  (Fr.  mutette,  Oer.  Sadcjtfelfe,  Ital.  eomomuja), 
a  moiieal  inatroment  of  unknown  antiquity,  which  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  in  common  use  among 
all  the  naliona  of  Europe,  and  still  retains  its  place  in 
uny  Highland  districtti,  such  as  Calabria,  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  Higfalands  of  Scotland.  The  wind  is  generally  sup- 
plied by  a  blowpipe,  though  in  some  cases  beliowt  are  used. 
TbeM  and  other  alight  variations,  however,  involve  no 
enealial  difieience  in  character  or  conaCructlon,  and  a 
dcMription  of  the  great  bagpipe  of  the  Highlands  of 
BcotlsiM)  will  serve  to  indicate  the  leading  features  of  the 
bitnunent  in  all  its  forms.  It  consists  of  a  Isrge  wind- 
bag made  of  greased  leather  covered  with  woollen  cloth;  a 
uoDth-Inbe,  yalved,  by  which  the  has  is  inflated  with  the 
playo't  breath ;  three  reed  drones;  and  a  reed  chanter  with 
lager-holes,  on  which  the  tunes  are  played.  Of  the  three 
<lraiMS,oneia  long  and  two  are  short.  The  longest  is  tuned 
lo  A,  an  octave  below  the  lowest  A  of  the  chanter,  and  tlie 
two  ihorter  drones  are  tuned  each  an  octave  above  the  A 
ti  the  longest  drone;  or,  in  other  words,  in  unison  with 
the  bweat  A  of  the  chanter.  The  scale  of  the  chanter 
haa  a  compan  of  nine  notes,  all  natural,  extending  from  O 
<a  the  sec(Htd  line  of  the  treble  stave  up  to  A  in  alt  In 
the  music  performed  upon  this  instrument,  the  players 
intnxJDoe  among  the  simple  notes  of  the  tune  a  kind  of 
q>tx>SRiatDn,  conaisUng  of  a  great  number  of  rapid  notes 
ef  peodiar  embellishment,  which  they  term  uarNen.  No 
But  idea  of  these  waiUen  can  be  formed  except  by  heai^ 
bga  first-iate  pbyer  upon  the  Highbnd  bagpipe.  The 
hiMoiy  of  the  bi^ipe  can  be  clearly  traced  m>m  the 
■arliest  periods  by  means  of  pictorial  representations  and 
~'  Tin«  in  literature.  Tlie  instrument  probably 

It  of  the  pipes  without  the  hag,  and  in  this 
'  [Bl  Bshador  and  WstUng  liland*  sn  offlolaUr  tbi  luiia.    Tlu 


Scripture  {1  Sara.  x.  5;  laa.  v.  12; 
Jer.  xlviiL  36),  and  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Bomans.  The  strain  npon  Oie  player  of 
these  pipeswas  so  great  that  he  had  to  bandage  up  hia  lips 
and  cheeks  with  a  fap^eSa  or  vtpiaT6auni,  the  Bomau 
eapulrum,  a  leathern  muzzle  or  headstall.     It  seems  very 

Srobable  that  the  bagpipe  derived  its  origin  from  these 
ouble  and  triple  reed-pipee,  by  the  after  addition  to  them 
of  a  wind-bag  made  of  the  akin  of  a  goat  or  kid,  together 
with  a  valved  porfe-nent,  in  order  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  lungs  and  cheeks  of  the  player.  There  are  sevei^ 
evidences  that  the  bagpipe  was  well  known  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  It  b  represented  on  a  coin  of  that  reign,  copied  in 
Montfaucon's  AiUiqailia,  and  Suetonius  {Ner.,  64J  speaks 
of  a  promise  made  by  Nero  shortly  before  his  death,  that 
he  would  appear  before  the  people  as  a  bagpiper  (ujri'eu- 
iariui).  In  medieval  Latin  the  instrument  is  desiirnated 
tlie  2V&ia  virieviaria.  Chaucer  represents  the  miller  as 
skilled  in  playing  (he  bigpipe;  ana  Shakspeare's  ^miliar 
allusion  to  "the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe"  b  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  disprove  the  common  notion  that  the  in- 
strument haa  always  been  peculiar  to  Scotland. 

BAGRATION,Peti!%  Prince,  adistiiiguished  Russian 
general,  descended  from  the  noble  Georgian  family  of  the 
Bagratides,  was  bom  in  1765.  In  1TS2  he  entered  the 
Bussian  army  and  served  for  some  years  in  the  Caucasus. 
In  17S6  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ociacow,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  SuwaroS',  by  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed,  through  all  his  Italian  and  Swiss  campaigns. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  1799  by  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Brescia.  In  the  wan  of  1803  hU 
acbievementswere  even  more  hrillianL  With  a  small  force 
he  withstood  for  several  hours  the  united  troops  of  Murat 
and  Lannes,  and  though  half  hb  men  fell,  the  retreat 
of  the  main  army  under  Kulusoff  was  thereby  secured.  At 
Auslerliti  he  had  the  command  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
Prince  Lichlenatein's  column,  and  at  Eylau  and  Fnedland 
he  fought  with  the  moet  resolute  and  stubtionl  courage. 
In  lltOS  he  commanded  iu  Finland,  and  in  1809  in  Turkey, 
and  was  almost  uniformly  successhil  in  hb  operations.  In 
tlie  famous  Russian  campaign  of  1S12,  the  corps  under  hia 
leadeiship  bad  been  separated  bum  the  main  army  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  was  defeated  by  Davoust  at 
Moliilev.  Bagration,  however,  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
dteired  junction  at  Sraalensk.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
in  tlie  bloody  battle  of  the  Borodino,  7th  SepC,lS12,  and 
died  one  month  later. 

BAHAMAS,  or  LncATAB,  a  very  numerous  group  of 
islands,  cars,  rocks,  and  reeb,  comprising  an  area  of  3021 
square  miles,  l/ing  between  21°  42'  and  27°  34'  N.  laL 
and  72°  40'  and  7#  5'  W.  long.  They  encircle  and  almo« 
enclnae  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stretching  mora  than  BOO  miles 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  to  the  northern  coast  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  are  traversed  by  only  three  navigable 
channels— Ist,  the  Florida  Channel  to  the  N.,  which 
rung  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  lies  to  the 
westward  of  the  whole  Bahama  group ;  2d,  the  Providenoe 
Channels,  passing  through  the  group  to  the  N.,  and 
separating  the  Great  and  Little  Banka ;  and  3d,  the  old 
Bahama  Channel,  which  passes  to  the  S.  of  the  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  between  it  and  Cuba,  The  islands  lie  for  the  moal 
part  on  tlie  windward  edge  of  the  Great  and  Little  Banks, 
or  of  the  ocean  Bounds  or  tongues  which  pieroe  them.  The 
total  number  of  blands  b  29,  while  the  cays  are  reckoned 


NewProvidence  (which  contains  the  capita 
Harbor  Island,  Eleutbera,  Inagua,  KUyaguana,  Su  Salva- 
dor,'Andres  Island,  Great  Bahama,  Bagged  Island,  Bum 
Cay,  Exuma,  Long  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Ackltn  Island, 
Long  Cay,  Watiing  Island,'  the  Berry  blands,  and  the 
Biminis.  Turk's  £land  and  the  Caicos,  which  belong 
geographically  to  the  Bahama  group,  qere  separated  polit- 
ically in  1843.  The  formation  of  all  the  islands  is  the 
same, — calcareous  rocks  of  coral  and  shell  hardened  into 
limestone  honeycombed  and  perforated  with  innumerable 
cavities,  without  a  trace  of  pnmilive  or  volcanic  rock  ;  the 
surface  b  as  hard  as  flint,  but  underneath  it  gradually 
softens  and  furnishes  an  admirable  stone  for  ouilding, 
which  can  be  sawn  into  blocks  of  any  siie,  these  hard* 
ening  ou  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  shores  are 
generally  low,  the  highest  hill  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
islands  being  only  230  feet  high.  The  soil,  although  very 
thin,  b  very  fertile.  On  Androe  Island  and  on  Abaoo  thera 
[ormar  1*  b«re  glien  u  th*  equlraleDt  of  Cat  Uaod.— Am.  &>.] 
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fc  much  laige  timber,  Ineltidliig  nuhogaiiy,  uuati^liniam 
TitML  iron,  and  bullet  wooda^  uid  many  others,  tjnlorta- 
■uvMr  the  want  both  of  labor  and  of  roads  rendeiB  it  im- 
pcenbla  lo  turn  tfaia  valnable  dmber  to  uaefiil  accoaut.  The 
fruits  and  apices  of  the  Babftmaa  are  Terr  numerous, — the 
fruit  equalling  any  in  the  world.  The  produce  of  the  inlands 
Includes  tamariods,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  dtrons, 
pomegranates,  pineapples,  figs,  sapodillaa,  bananas,  aowai^ 
■ops,  melons,  jams,  potatoes,  gourds,  cucumbers,  pepper, 
CBSBava,  prickl?  pears,  sugar  cane,  singer,  coffee,  indigo, 
Guinea  com  and  pease.    Tobacco  and  caaearilla  Wk  also 


group.  The  inhabitants  derivB  thor  vttet  aapidf  fton 
well^  the  rain-water  in  which  appears  lo  have  soine  on- 
nection  with  the  sea,  as  the  contents  of  the  wells  rise  sod 
&11  with  the  tide  upon  the  neighboring  sbore.  The  Bshs- 
mas  are  far  poorer  in  their  &iuna  than  in  thnr  flora.  It 
is  said  that  the  aborigines  had  a  breed  of  dogs  whidi  did 
not  baric,  and  a  small  oonev  is  also  mentioned.  The  gnaoa 
also  is  indigenona  to  the  islands.  Oien,  sheep,  hocses,  lod 
other  live  stock  introduced  from  Europe,  thrive  well,  bn 
of  late  years  veiy  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  stock 
rearing,  and  Nansu  has  been  dependent  upon  Cuba  in 
its  beel,  and  on  the  United  8lat«s  or  Nova  Scotia  for  iu 
mnttOD.  There  are  many  varieties  of  birda  to  be  foimd 
in  the  woods  of  the  Bahamaa ;  they  incltide  flamingoes  and 
the  beautiful  hummitig-bird,  as  well  as  wild  geete,  duds. 
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pigeons,  hawks,  green  parrots,  and  doves.  The  waters  of 
the  Bahamas  swarm  with  fish,  and  the  turtle  procured  here 
'b  particularly  fine.     In  the  southerly  islands  there  are 


principally  upon  the  fortunes  of  New  Providence,  which, 
from  the  fact  that  it  alone  poasesnes  a  perfectly  safe  harbor 
for  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet,  nas  always  been  the 
•eat  of  Qovemmcnt,  when  it  was  not  the  beadquarteis  of 
kwless  villainy,  St.  Salvador  (Cat  Island,  or  ss  some  sup- 
pose, Wstlinc  Island),  however,  claims  historical  precedence 
as  the  landlall  of  Columbus  on  his  memorable  voyage. 
He  passed  through  the  island,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Feroinand  and  Isabella,  he  said,  "  Tliis  country  excels  all 
others  as  iar  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in  splendor ; 
the  natives  love  their  neighbors  as  themselvee;  their  con' 
Tet«stton  is  the  sweetest  imaginablei  their  faces  always 
amiling;  and  so  gentle  and  so  a&ecdonale  are  ihey,  that  I 
■wear  to  your  highneM  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the 
world."     But  the  natives,  inaocent  as  they  appeared,  were 


doomed  to  utter  destruction.  Ovando,  the  governor  at 
Hispaniola,  who  had  exhausted  the  labor  of  that  islas^ 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Bahamas,  and  in  1 509  Ferdinan* 
authorized  him  to  procure  laborers  from  these  islands. 
It  is  said  that  reverence  and  love  for  their  departed  rela- 
dves  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  aborig- 
ines, and  that  the  Spaniards  made  use  of  this  as  a  bait  la 
trap  the  unhappy  natives.  They  promised  to  convsf  the 
ignorant  savages  in  their  ships  to  the  "heavenly  shores," 
where  their  departed  friends  now  dwelt,  and  about  40,000 
were  transported  to  Hispaniola  to  perish  miserably  in  the 
mines.  From  that  dale  until  after  coloniiation  of  New 
Providence  by  the  English,  there  is  no  record  of  a  Spanish 
visit  lo  the  Bahamas,  with  the  exception  of  the  estraordinary 
cruise  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  conqueror  of  Porto  Bico, 
who  passed  months  searching  the  islands  for  "Bimini," 
which  wss  reported  to  contain  the  miraculous  "Foantaio 
of  Youth." 

The  deserted  islands  were  Rrst  visited  by  the  Englisb 
ia  1629,  and  a  settlement   formed   in   New  Providenoa 
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wliidi  thB^  held  till  IHl,  when  the  Bpttniuds  expelled 
them' but  made  no  attempt  to  aettle  there  themaelTes. 
Tlw  Endish  umio  took  ponenion  in  1667,  »ad  in  ISSO 
CturioIL  made  a  grant  of  the  islands  lo  Qeonce,  Diike 
oT  Allwmarie ;  William,  Lord  CntTCu ;  Sir  Geoige  Carteret ; 
John,  Loid  Berkelej ;  Anthony,  Lord  Aahlej ;  and  Sir  Peter 
CollMn.  GoTemon  w^e  appointed  by  the  lords  proprie- 
MS,  lod  there  iie  Teij  copious  racords  in  the  Mate  papen 
of  the  aileinpti  mad«  to  develop  ths  tesoarces  of  the  bland ; 
bol  tin  repnted  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Ivranny 
tod  mismBiMigement  of  the  goveroon,  prored  great  obstacles 
lo  noccM.  In  July,  1703,  the  French  and  Spaniards  made 
n  New  Providence,  blew  up  the  iort,  spiked  the 


ihe  BpaaiMds  made  a  second  descent,  and  completed  the 
«ork  of  deatraction.     It  it  uid  that  when  the  last  of  the 


D  New  Providence,  he  found 
lbs  ialMid  wtthont  an  Inhabitant.  It  soon,  however, 
bemnu  Lhs  raort  of  piratea,  and  the  name]  of  many  of 
the  wont  of  theae  rafflaDe  is  associated  with  New  Provi- 
dme^  the  notorious  Blackbeard  beins  chief  among  the 
namber.  At  last  matten  became  so  mtolerable  that  the 
aeehants  of  London  and  Bristol  petitioned  the  Crown 
In  lake  powcsBioa  and  restore  order,  and  Captain  Woods 
]B(fEn  was  sent  out  as  the  first  Crown  governor,  and 
imred  at  New  Providence  in  1718.  Many  families  of 
good  character  now  settled  at  the  Bahamas,  and  some  pro- 
(TMS  wss  made  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  colony, 
■Itbodgh  this  was  intermptea  by  the  tyrannical  oonduct  of 
nme  of  the  governors  who  snoceeded  Captain  Woods 
Bo^en.  At  this  time  the  pine-apple  was  introduced  as  an 
titicts  of  caltivation  at  Eleuthera ;  and  a  few  years  snbse- 
qaenlly,  during  the  American  war  of  iodependeuce, 
wlonista  arrived  in  great  numbers,  bringing  with  them 
wealth  and  also  slave  labor.  Cotton  caltivation  was  now 
attempted  on  a  targe  scaler  In  1783,  at  Long  Island,  800 
riave*  were  M  work,  and  nearlv  4000  acres  of  land  under 
enltivation.  But  the  usual  bad  luck  of  the  Bahamas  pre- 
vailed; the  led  bog  destroyed  the  cotton  crops  in  1788, 
and  again  in  17M,  and  bv  the  year  1800  cotton  cultiva- 
tioD  was  almost  sbandoneJ.  There  were  also  other  causes 
that  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  colony.  In 
1T76  Commodore  Hopkins,'  of  the  American  navy,  took 
Ihe  island  of  New  Providence ;  he  soon,  however,  ahan- 
dooed  it  as  nntenable,  but  in  1782  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Cub*.  The  Spaniards  retained 
loaiiDal  poaacaaion  of  the  Bahamas  until  1783,  bat  before 
Msce  was  notified  New  ProTidenoe  wu  recaptured  I7  a 
lojalist,  Colonel  Deveaiiz,  of  the  Sonth  Carolina  militia,  in 
Jaw,  1783.  In  1787,  the  descendants  of  the  old  lords 
inwietors  received  each  a  grant  of  £2000  in  satisfaction 
ef  ueir  claims,  and  the  islands  were  formally  reconveyed 
tt  Ihe  Crown.  The  Bahamas  beinn  again  to  make  a  tittle 
praneaa,  antil  the  separation  of  TDrire  and  Caicoe  Islands 
■o  1848,  which  had  been  hitherto  the  most  productive 
of  the  aalt-prodocing  islands,  unfavorably  affected  1 
faanoea.  Probably  the  abolidon  of  the  slave-trade 
1S34  was  not  without  its  eSect  npon  the  fortunes  of  the 
landed  proprietors. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Bshamaa  was  the  riae  of  ^e  blockade-running  ti^e,  con- 
Hqaent  on  the  closing  of  the  southern  ports  of  America 
I9  the  Federals  in  18Q1.  At  the  commencement  of  1866 
laia  trade  was  at  its  highest  point.  In  Jaauarr 
Pebrvary,  1865,  no  less  than  20  steamers  arrived  at  Na 
inporting  14,182  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  £554,676! 
The  extisorrlinary  difference  between  the  normal  trade  of  the 
iilaiids  and  that  dne  to  blockade-moning,  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  imports  and  exports  before  the  dosing  of 
the  ioathem  ports  in  1860  with  those  of  1864.  In  the 
(inner  year  the  imports  vera  £234,029,  and  the  exports 
£1&7,350,  while  in  the  latter  year  tlie  ' 
£6^112,   and  the    exports,   £4.672,308. 
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,  but  the  Bahamas  probably 
emmenC  managed  to  pay  its 
debt,  amounting  to  £43,786,  but  crime  increased,  and 
■iilDess  became  very  prevalent.  The  cessation  of  the 
trade  was  marked,  however,  by  liardly  any  disturbance 
Ihere  were  no  local  failures,  and  in  a  few  months  tin 
:  [bek.  IIopUiu  [171S-l«n),  of  Kbode  Island,  oammaader 


I  and  their  crews  departed,  and  New  Providence 
Dubsided  into  its  nsnal  state  of  quietude.  This,  however, 
was  not  fated  to  last  long,  for  in  October,  1866,  a  most 
violent  hurricane  passed  over  the  island,  injuring  the 
orchards,  destroving  the  fruit-trees,  and  damaging  the 
Kmnaea.  which  had  proved   hitherto  a  source   of  profiL 

,  too,  was  followed  by  repeated  drouglri^ 

and   the  inhabitants  of  the  out-islands  were   reduced  t» 


■   hurricane,  t 


indigence  and  want.  There  was  an  increase,  however,  ii> 
the  production  of  salt.  The  exports  as  a  whole  fell  oB.- 
Those  of  native  produce,  which  in  1366  had  beat. 
£77,604,  were  reduced  in  1867  to  £71,117,  and  the' 
remaining  exports  of  1866,  amounting  to  £184,372,  were,. 
in  1867,  £156,131.  The  depression  has  continued  almost 
to  the  prsent  time  (1875).  The  public  debt  paid  off 
during  the  days  of  the  blockade-running  swelled  sgaintoa 
sum  of  £54,161, 13s.  2d.,  and  the  revenue  until  very  latelv 
was  steadily  on  the  decline.  It  was  £47,530  in  1870,. 
whUe  tbe  expenditure  was  £48,698,  and  in  1872  ther» 
was  a  further  decrease  of  revenue  to  £37,674,  with  an 
expoiditnra  of  £30,000.  In  1873  there  was,  however, 
an  improvemenL  The  revenue  rose  lo  £44,053,  the  ex- 
penditure being  only  £42,737.  The  improvement  in  the 
finances  is  due  principally,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Tea4iuat- 
meul  of  the  customs^  duties.  In  a  recent  Bint  Boot  it  i» 
stated  that  the  Oovemmeni  in  1873  iucreased  the  dulie» 
on  ale,  brandy,  gin,  rum,  and  whisky  by  50  per  cent.;  on 
cigacB  and  tobat^,  bv  100  per  cenL ;  and  on  wine  by  2W 
per  cent.  As  regaras  other  articles  the  Asaembl}|  at  thft 
same  time  relieved  the  general  consumer  by  reducing  tha 
26  per  cent,  ad  vaioran  dutiee  to  16  per  c^it.  Thev  abol- 
ished the  export  duty  on  vessels  in  distrese,  and  they  n- 
duced  the  tonnage  and  wharfage  dues.  They  also  abol- 
ished a  licenac  fee,  payable  hitherto  by  the  men  emrfoj;e<l 
as  wreckers,  and  they  repealed  a  specia]  income-tax  levied 
upon  public  officer*.  Tne  last  colonial  report  expresses  a 
hope  and  a  belief  that  the  sound  financial  condition  to 
which  the  colanv  has  been  restored  will  oontinoe.  The 
hope,  however,  liardly  seems  justified  at^prcaent  by  tb« 
commercial  progress  of  tlie  Bahamas.  In  1S70  the  im- 
ports were  of  the  value  of  £283,070.  Itv  1872  they  had 
fallen  to  £201,051,  and  in  1873  they  had  inoreaaed  lo 
£226,306.  In  like  manner  the  exports  of  1873  contrasted 
favorably  with  those  of  1872,  having  increased  from 
£136,224  to  £156,613.  But  the  increase  in  exports  is  duo 
to  the  development  of  trade  in  articles,  such  as  pine-applea 
and  oranges,  the  production  of  .which  is  uncertain,  sinoe  * 
season's  crop  may  perish  in  a  bnrricane.  The  sponge  trade 
is  not  BO  proaperouB  as  it  should  b^  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, it  appears,  inteifrring  with  the  spongers  working  od 
the  reelh  near  Cuba :  while  the  exceauve  duty  levied  in  tha 
United  Stales  on  salt  has  almost  paralyied  the  salt-making 
trade  of  the  Bahamas.  The  total  number  of  pine-apples 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  England  in  1873  was 
422,994  doien,  valued  at  £38,767.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  tinned  fruit,  a  branch  of  industry  introduced 
in  1872.  Pine-apples  in  tins  were  exported  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  the  number  of  69,165  doxen,  valued  at 
£13,018,  and  cases  of  pine-apples  from  the  same  establish- 
ment to  the  value  of  £1712.  The  exportation  of  other 
&uit  was— of  oranges,  2,262,000,  valued  at  £3822 ;  of 
bananas,  7172  bunt^es,  valued  at  £346;  and  about  £700 
worth  of  grape-fruit,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes,  and  melons. 
One  great  and  profitable  busmeea  at  tlie  Bahamas  has 
decreased,  and  is  not  likely  to  flourish  again.  There  has 
been  of  late  years  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  - 
marine  casualties,  which  in  past  times  threw  into  the  potts 
of  the  colony  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property,  of  which 


great  part  was  frequenttv  exported.  The  erec 
lighthouses,  the  diversion  of  trade  from  the  southern  porta 
of  America,  and  the  increased  use  of  steam,  have  all  tended 
to  this  decline  of  the  wrecker^  trade,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
people  of  Harbor  Island,  at  one  time  the  great  stronghold 
of  the  wreckers,  have  now  alt  turned  their  attention  lo  tha 
cultivation  of  pine-apples.  In  1864  the  number  of  wrecks 
reported  was,  including  complete  and  partial,  67,  while  in 
1871  it  was  but  38. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  13  parishea,  although  the 
division  is  now  used  for  civil  purposes  only.  An  Act  t» 
amend  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  colony  was  anented  to 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  and  confirmed  on  the  7ili  of  Oc- 
tober, 1860,  and  the  Chureh  of  England  at  the  Bahamas 
diseBtablished.  Tbe  population  of  the  islands  taken  at 
■slilif  o(  Uw  naiy  (int-T?).    Disd  it  Pmlitaoa—AM.  Ed,] 
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Qie  cetmaa  at  1871  iras  39,162  (being  au  increase  ia  the 
idecFiuiial  period  since  ISGl  of  3875),  of  whom  19,349  were 
malee,  ancl  19,813  females.  Witfi  r^iud  to  race,  il  maj 
be  said  that  the  native  and  colored  inhabiianta  now  eaor- 
tnouslj  ontuumber  tlie  white  colooisle.  The  last  retam 
■bowing  tbe  varieties  of  race  was  published  in  182Q;  [he 
impulaUon  was  16,033,  of  whom  4588  were  white,  2269 
colored,  and  9186  black ;  since  then  the  proiwrUoa  at 
colored  and  black  to  irliice  has  tacreased.  The  health  of 
the  colonjr  has  been  improving  of  late  jears;  the  death- 
rBt«  of  1S72  was  only  IT'9  in  1000.  The  Utal  births  were 
I47S  against  704  deaths.  The  climala  of  the  Bahamas 
has  always  borne  a  reputation  for  salubrity.  The  mean  of 
a  series  of  daily  observations  of  temperature  tor  10  years 
is  as  fbllowb : — 

Heigkl  o/  Tharmoneler  in  Degrta  Fakr.  at  9  A.H. 
Mix.  Med.  Ula. 

JaEUir;    7i  TO  BC 

Fehrnsry TB  71  Bfl 

Mareh T8  Ti  SB 

April 81  TS  BS 

May 8*  TB  71 

Jan* 88  81  M 

July 88  81  16 

Augiiit 88  8!  76 

SepUmber.- 8S  81  7t 

Occobv 83  TT  73 

Novemlnr. 79  '     71  7S 

Deoember..: 77  73  St 

The  raiofall  is  heavy  from  iinj  to  October.  Daring  the 
winter  months  it  is  small,  and  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber up  10  April  the  climate  of  New  Providence  is  most 
agreeable.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  for  maay 
jcara  by  the  inbabi(ants  of  the  maiuiand  of  America, 
who  can  escape  by  a  four  days'  voyage  from  the  icy 
winter  of  New  York  to  the  perpetual  summer  of  the 
Baliamss.  New  Providence  has  gained  a  name  as  a  resort 
for  the  oonsumplive,  and  perhaps  juslly  so  far  as  the 
Ai^io-Saion  race  is  concerned,  but  the  Africans  and 
colored  ruces  suffer  greatly  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  black  troops  stationed  at  Nassau  have  always  been 
notorious  for  tne  proportion  of  men  invalided  from  con- 
sumpdve  disease.  The  principal  reli^ous  denominations 
are  the  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Church  of  England,  and 
Praabyterian.  The  following  figures  repreeeot  approii- 
matelv  ttie  number  of  persons  generally  attending  the 
churches  and  chapels  of. the  several  denominations: — 
Wesleyan,  7370;  Baptist,  7971;  Church  of  England, 
4250 ;  Presbyterian,  800.  There  is  no  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worehip  in  the  islands,  and  the  memben  of 
that  church  are  very  few  in  number.  The  constitution  of 
the  Bahamas  consists  of  a  governor,  aided  by  an  executive 
council  of  9  niembeis,  ■  Wislative  couooil  of  9  members, 
and  a  representative  assembly  of  23  memben.  The  quali- 
fications of  electors  are  full  age,  a  residence  of  twelve 
moatbs,  six  of  which  must  have  been  as  a  freeholder,  or  a 
residence  of  six  months  and  a  payment  of  duties  to  the 
amount  of  £20,  Os.  lOd.  The  qualification  of  membeis  ia 
possession  of  an  estate  of  real  or  peisonal  property  to  the 
value  of  £500.  The  executive  is  oomposed  partly  of  offi- 
l"-*!  and  partly  of  unofficial  members;  the  latter  have 
OBUHlly  a  seat  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  l^islalure. 
There  are  35  Government  schools  in  tlie  Bahamiw,  5  of 
which  are  in  New  Providence,  and  30  in  the  out  islands. 
These  schools  ore  managed  by  an  edtication  board  com- 
posed of  5  or  more  members,  with  the  governor  as  presi- 
dent. The  l^ielative  grant  for  educational  purposes  is 
£2200  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  inspector  of 
schools,  who  is  borne  upon  the  civil  establiahmenl  on  a  sal- 
ary of  £200.  The  number  of  children  on  the  books  is  about 
S006,  and  there  are  1200  in  addition  attending  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  calculated 
that  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  5  and  15 
attend  school.  The  isolation  of  the  settlements,  the  low 
nlaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  indifference  of  parents,  are 
great  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  sound  education  in  the 
Bahamas. 

There  are  numerous  lighthouses  in  the  group,  the  princi- 

S  being  at  Gun  Cay,  Abaco,  Cay  Bol,  Great  Tsaaclis,  Cay 
bos,  BdmiDs  Cay,  Elbow  Caj;,  Castle  Island,  Hoy  Island, 
and  Athol  laJund.  The  chief  inalitulions  of  the  Bahamas 
are  to  be  found  in  New  Providence.  They  include  a 
•Brings  bank,  a  public  library,  a  well-ocHulucted  newspaper 


£98,  the  Agricaltaral  Society,  Ba&amg  InstJInlet  Tin 
igade,  the  Hew  Providence  Asylum,  Public  DispoBBiy, 
St.  Andrew's  Charitable  Society,  a  provincial  grand  ledge 
of  freemasons,  Ac  There  are  also  libraries  at  Ducmore 
Town,  in  Harbor  Island,  at  Matthew  Town,  Insgna,  at 
New  Plymouth,  at  Abaco,  Ac  (l.  T.  w.  b.) 

B.4HiA,  a  province  of  the  Bnuitian  empire,  lituoled  oo 
the  B.E.  coast,  and  extending  from  the  Bio  Qrande  do 
Belmonle  in  the  8.  to  the  Bio  Beal  in  the  N.  It  ii 
bounded  by  Sergipe  and  Pemambuco  on  the  N.,  by  Piaahi 
on  the  N.W.,  by  Ooyai  on  the  W.,  and  on  the  S.  by  Hiou 
Qeran  and  Espirito  Santo.  It  hss  an  area  of  202,27! 
square  miles,  and  its  population  is  stated  at  1,450,000. 
Bahia  sends  14  deputies  to  the  gmeral  assembly  of  the 
empire,  and  7  senatois  to  the  upper  house,  while  its  awa 
legislative  assembly  consists  of  36  members.  Besides 
Bahia  the  capital,  Oliven^a,  Branca,  Jacobin^  and  Joo. 
leira  are  important  towns.  A  chain  of  mountains^  hroKen 
into  numerous  sierras,  runs  from  N.  to  B.  through  the 
province  at  the  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  coast,  while 
the  intermediate  dlMrict  gradually  rises  in  successive  lar- 
races.  The  maritime  region,  the  so-called  Bteatim,  k 
remarkably  fertile,  and  is  studded  with  thrivinji  towns  ind 
Tiliagee,  but  the  interior  is  often  very  dr^  and  Darren,  sod 
is  only  thinly  |>eopled  in  many  places  with  wandering  Bo- 
lacudos.  The  main  uources  of  uie  wealth  of  the  provinn 
are  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  are  calti- 
vaied  with  the  greatest  success.  Handioc,  ric&  beans,  snd 
maize  ore  grown;  also  jalap,  ip«;acuanha,  and  saflnni,  M 
well  as  oranges,  mangoes,  and  various  other  fruits.  A  lirn 
portion  is  still  ooverM  with  primeval  forest,  but  the  wood, 
man  is  rapidly  diminishing  the  extent.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  province  is  but  partioUj  explored  and  sUll  more  psi- 
tially  utilised,  lo  1844  diamonu  mines  were  discovered  to 
the  N.  of  the  Etiver  Pentguosa,  and,  till  the  deposits  oea 
the  <Jape  of  I^ood  Hope  were  brought  to  light,  afforded  en- 
ployment  lo  a  large  number  of  jforunpeinit  or  "washen." 
The  discovery  of  amethysts  at  Catitd  in  1872  altiaded 
numerous  seatchers;  and  about  the  some  time  coal  wm 
found  in  the  island  of  Itamrico.  Gold  is  present  in  the 
alluvium  of  the  river  San  Francisco. 

BAHIA,  or,  in  full,  Sax  8u,tasob  da  Baeu  di 
TODos  OS  Santos,  a  large  city,  and,  till  1763,  the  csnilal 
of  Braiil,  is  situated  on  the  S.E.  coast  on  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  in  13°  8.  laL,  acd  33° 
20'  W.  long.  Built  partlj^  along  the  foot  and  partly  on  the 
lop  of  a  steep  hill,  it  consists  of  sn  upper  and  lower  town, 


down  therie  slurway-streels  affords  employment  to  a  lorj^ 
number  of  negro  porters  and  chairmen.  The  lower  town, 
or  Praya,  consists  mainly  of  one  long  and  narrow  str««(, 
with  still  narrower  and  more  tortuous  lanes.  The  hoosN 
are  built  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  are  several  stories 
high.  This  is  the  business  part  of  the  dlj,  where  arc  sit- 
uated the  quays,  docks,  wiuehousea,  castom-houscs,  ex- 
change, and  arsenal ;  and  hero  the  sailors,  porters,  sod 
lower  classes  generally  reside.  The  church  of  Noilm  9t- 
flora  da  Pnjia  is  remarkable  ss  having  been  boilt  of  stones 
that  were  hewn  in  Lisbon  and  shipwd  across  the  ocean. 
The  upper  city  has  wide  and  wefl-pavol  streets,  opm 
squares,  and  pleasant  promenades,  adorned  with  oraiwe 
trees  and  bananas.  The  most  important  is  the  Patttio  PA- 
lieo,  which  was  opened  in  1S14,  and  overlooks  the  beoudhi] 
hay.  There  is  no  city  in  BrazU  that  can  vie  with  Bahia  in 
the  Dumber  and  splendor  of  its  eccleeiastical  building]^ 
among  which  the  Jesuits'  collie,  now  used  as  a  hospital, 
and  the  cathedral,  which  is  built  of  marble,  are  pre-eminenl. 
There  are  likewise  numerous  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding a  lyceum  (in  which  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
English,  mat liematics,  philosophy,  die,  are  taughtl,  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  a  medicsJ  academy,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  imperial  Government,  and  has  about  400 
students.  The  museum  and  public  library  also  deserve 
mention.  Among  the  buildings  connected  with  the  civic 
and  commercial  activity  of  tlie  city  are  the  govcmniait- 
house,  the  court-house,  Uie  mint,  and  the  town-house;  also 
the  Aifandega,  where  all  foreign  importations  have  to  be 
entered,  and  the  Gnuolntfo,  where  all  native  productions 
are  registered  for  exportation.  There  are  likewise  a  num- 
ber of  banita  and  commercial  associalions  of  various  kinds. 
Bahia  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  traffic.     Tbe  iir«eto 
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W  tiw  appw  citj  mrs  very  incoDTenientlj  paved,  bat  the 
eil7  and  iu  lubarbi  are  nov  connected  by  street  nulvajB, 
two  rannine  ia  the  upper  town  and  one  in  Ihe  lower. 
Bomsjni  ia  uie  name  of  the  northern  suburb,  and  Victoria 
tbat  of  tbe  BouUieni;  the  foreign  merchants  for  the  moot 
pan  reaids  in  the  latter.  The  commenw  prindpallj  coD- 
■iaU  in  tbe  ajtportatioo  of  cotton,  cofiee,  sugar,  rum,  to- 
kacco^  and  naeirood,  and  tha  inipoitation  nf  miacellaneouB 
kireign  BOoda.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1S70  wta 
/l,671,S7e,  of  which  £8S6,206  belonged  to  Britain.  The 
aiporta  of  the  aame  year  were  valued  at  £1,790,928.  The 
bay  ia  ooe  of  the  Encal  in  America,  and  is  weil  defended 
bf  forta.  The  entranoo  is  pnilected  by  the  large  island  of 
Ilaparica,  which  has  upwards  of  1S,000  inhabitants,  of 
vbom  more  than  7000  are  collected  in  the  town  of  San 
Gooialo.  A  large  number  of  these  are  employed  in  the 
vhale-fiabery,  which  has  greatly  fallen  o%  however,  from 


.  Vamioci.  The 
s  founded  and  called  Son  Salvador  by 
Diego  AlvMca  Correa,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast ;  bat  the  PortugueBe  governor  who  gave  formal  ex- 
istence to  the  city  was  Thomas  de  Bouza,  who  landed  in 
1549.  It  owed  its  increase  to  the  Jesuits,  who  defended 
it  aninst  Ihe  English  in  1588.  In  1623  it  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  Dutch,  who  held  it  for  two  years.  In  1 823 
it  was  soncndered  by  the  Portugueee  to  the  Brazilian 
Datimalitj.  A  revolution,  which  broke  out  in  the  ci'y  in 
1B37,  was  supprened  by  the  imperial  Oovemment.  The 
fiiBl  printing-press  was  introduced  in  1811,  and  the  first 
Bugar-mill  in  1S23.  In  1858  railway  communication  was 
(■tablished  to  Joaieiro. 

BAHBDT,  Eaki,  Fbixdrich,  a  German  tbeolc^an, 
distingoiehed  for  his  extreme  rationalism  and  his  erratic 
life,  was  bom  in  1741  at  Biscboiswerda,  of  which  place  his 
bther,  aAerwards  profesaor  of  theology  at  Leipeic,  was 
fcr  some  time  pastor.  He  was  educated  chiefly  at  the 
celebiated  school  of  Pforta,  and  afterwards  entered  the 
nniveruty  of  Leipsio,  where  he  stodied  theology,  and  at 
fint  atta^ed  himself  to  the  strongly  orthodox  party  headed 
by  Cmsius.  Afler  graduaUou  he  lectured  for  a  time  m 
adjoDct  to  his  father,  and  then  with  the  rank  of  catachist 
proceeded  to  Leipaic,  where  be  became  exceedingly  popular 
as  a  piea«lier,  and  was  appointed  extraordinary  proitssor  of 
Bib'licsl  philology.  During  this  period  of  his  life  be  pub- 
lished »  popular  book  of  Oevotions,  called  the  Chrittian  in 
SnHiMde.  In  1768  the  notorious  inwutarity  of  bis  conduct 
DeceBsitBted  his  resignation  and  his  departure  from  Leipsic 
By  Bome  influence  be  obtained  a  profeaaorship  of  Biblical 
antiquities  in  tha  philoeopbical  faculty  of  the  new  nnivei^ 
Btj  of  Erfurt,  and  having  procured  a  IfaeologlcU  degree 
bom  Eriangen,  he  acain  began  to  read  theological  lectures. 
His  orthodoxy  bad  liy  this  time  completely  vanished ;  he 
was  an  avowed  rationalist  of  tbe  eitreme  school,  and  with 
great  diligence  and  ability  sought  to  populariie  the  prin- 
dplea  of  bis  creed.  At  tlie  same  time  his  bitter  and 
qnaiTelBome  disposition  embroiled  htip  with  his  colleaguis, 
and  in  1771  he  left  Erfurt,  but  obtained  another  professoi^ 
ship  at  Giessen.  Her«  also  the  bold  expression  of  his 
opinions  cat  short  his  tenure  of  office;  in  1775  he  resigned 
and  beisme  director  of  Von  Salis's  educational  establiah- 
mcml,  the  philanthropin  at  Marschlins,  a  post  he  held  for 
onlj  one  year.  For  a  brief  period  he  acted  as  general 
superintendent  at  Diirkheim,  and  then  endeavored,  but 
unaDCGSBfnUy,  to  set  up  an  educational  institution  at 
Heid^eim.  He  had  now  become  most  obnoxious  to  tbe 
German  GovemmenL  who  prohibited  him  from  lecturing  or 
publisbing  any  work  on  theology,  or  &om  holding  any 
prefesw>rial  office.  In  1779  he  took  refuge  in  Halle, 
where  he  resided  for  ten  years,  lecturing  in  the  forenoon  on 
moral  philosophy,  and  omcialing  In  the  afternoon  as  land- 
lord of  a  public  house  which  be  had  opened  at  the  gate  of 
the  town,  and  which  was  largely  patronised  by  tlie  students. 
In  1T89  he  was  arrealed,  partly  on  account  of  a  pasquinade 
be  had  written  npon  tlie  Pntaaian  religions  edict,  and  was 
condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The  period  of  his 
confinement,  reduced  by  the  king  to  one  year,  was  employed 
by  Babrdt  in  wriUng  memorials  of  his  life  and  opinions. 
After  bis  release  he  continued  his  former  course  of  life,  and 
died  after  a  severe  illness,  23d  April,  1792.  HU  numeroua 
works,  including  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
MBpBiatively  wortbleaa,  and  ue  written  in  an  offensive 


(one.  He  has  been  well  called  by  Herzog  a  caricatue  of 
the  ralionslism  of  the  18th  century. 

BAHBEIN,  the  principal  island  of  a  cluster  in  the 
Penuan  Oalt,  in  an  indentation  of  the  Arabian  coast. 
It  it  about  70  miles  long  and  nearly  25  broad,  and  is 
very  flat  and  low  except  towards  the  east,  where  a 
range  of  bills  attain  an  elevation  of  800  or  900  feet. 
The  climate  is  mild,  but  humid,  and  rather  unhealthy; 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  produces  lioe, 
pot  herts,  and  fruits,  of  which  the  citrons  are  especi- 
ally good.  Water  is  abundant,  but  frequently  bntcKlsh. 
Fish  of  all  kinds  abound  off  tbe  coast,  and  are  very  cheap 
in  tbe  markets.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Arab, 
Omanile,  and  Persian  blood,  slender  aud  small  in  their 
physical  apptarance;  they  possess  great  activity  and  in- 
telligence, and  are  known  in  all  the  ports  of  Ihe  Peraian 
Gulf  for  their  commercial  and  industrial  ability.  The 
traffic  in  tlie  island  itself  is  great  and  varioua,  the  harbor 
of  Manama,  which  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  being  lai^l^ 
frequented  bv  ships  front  Peraia,  Sindh,  India,  Ac.  This 
town,  which  has  in  some  respects  suoplanted  Ihe  old^  and 
more  inland  Buffin,  is  well  builL,  and  contains  abodt  25,000 
inhabitants ;  and  there  are  besides  about  15  villages  in  Ihe 
island.  There  is  a  city  of  almost  equal  extent  in  the 
ndghboring  and  smailer  island  of  Mohanek,  bat  the 
trade  is  not  so  great.  Bahrein  has  from  a  remote  period 
been  famous  for  its  pearl  fishery,  which  produces  the  finest 
pearls  in  the  world.  The  Portugitese  ootained  possession 
of  tbe  islands  in  1507,  but  were  driven  from  their  settle- 
ments in  that  quarter  by  Shah  Abbas  in  1622.  The  isknds 
afterwards  became  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
Persians  and  Arabs,  and  at  last  tbe  Arabian  tribe  of  the 
Athubis  made  themselves  masteiB  of  them  in  1784.  Since 
then  they  have  been  for  some  time  subject  more  or  less 
to  the  Wababees,  whose  interference  has  greatly  dama|ted 
the  commerce  of  the  ports,  and  led  to  extensive  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants.  (See  Palgrave,  in  J,  Bon-  Oto.  Soe^ 
vol.  xixiv.) 

BAl^  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  sitnated 
between  the  promontory  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  on  tbe 
Sinus  Baianus,  and  famous  for  its  warm  springs  snd  bath^ 
which  served  the  wealthier  Bomans  for  the  rurposcB  both  ot 
health  and  pleasure.  The  variety  of  these  oalhs,  tbe  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  landstsp^  capti- 
vated the  minds  of  the  opulent  nobles.  The  habitations 
at  first  were  smalt  and  modest:  but  increasing  inxury 
added  paluceto  palace,  and  enterprisin^architecls,snpported 
by  boundless  wealth,  laid  the  foundations  of  new  erections 
in  the  sea.  From  being  a  place  of  occasional  resort  for  a 
season.  Bain  grew  up  into  a  city,  and  the  confluence  of 
wealtlij  inhabitants  rendered  it  as  much  a  miracle  of  art 
as  it  had  before  beoi  of  nature,  though  it  never  attained 
the  rank  of  a  mtmieipiura,  but  continued  to  be  dependent 
on  Cumn.  C.  Marius,  Lucullus,  Pompey,  and  Julius  Csaar 
are  amon^  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who  ^ve  <clat  to 
Bain  during  the  republic'  and  at  a  later  period  It  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  Nero,  Catignla,  Hadrian,  and  Sevems. 
It  flourished  till  (he  days  of  Theodoric  the  Goth;  but  its 
deelruction  followed  quickly  upon  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  conquerors.  When  the  guardian  hand  of  man  was 
withdrawn,  the  sea  reclaimed  its  old  domain-  moles  and 
butlreaaes  were  washed  away;  and  promontonee,  with  the 
proud  lowers  that  once  crowned  their  brows,  were  under- 
mined and  tumbled  into  tbe  deep.  Innumerable  ruini^ 
heaps  of  marble,  mosaics,  and  other  relics  of  the  past,  attest 
the  ancient  splendor  of  the  city.  The  most  remarkable 
are  tlie  so-called  temples  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Diana, 
and  various  buildings  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  more  famous  of  those  who  are  known  ta 
have  had  villas  in  the  town.  The  CaMtUo  di  Baja  was 
built  in  the  16th  century  by  Pietro  di  Toledo.  Long.  14' 
3'  E.,  lat.  40°  60'  N. 

BAIBURT,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalio 
of  Eneroum,  and  65  miles  W.N.  W.  from  that  city.  Accord- 
ing to  Neumann  it  was  an  Armenian  fortress  in  the  1st 
century,  and  it  is  identified  by  Bitter  with  the  Baiiia-dmt 
fortified  by  JoBlinian.  It  was  afjerwards  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Genoese,  when  prosecuting  their  trade  with 
India.  Bemains  of  their  fortifications  stitl  exist,  but  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state,  tbe  Biusians  having  blown  np  tb* 
defences  in  1829.  (See  view  in  Yolrfs  Moito  Feto,  vol.  i.) 
Population  of  town  about  0000. 
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BAIF,  Jban  AvTOnn  dk  poet  of  the  Frmch  Renau- 
wnoe  MM  memb^  of  die  PleUd,  waa  the  natural  son  of 
Lasaiede  Baifand  an  Italian  girl.  He  waa  bom  in  1632  at 
Venioe,  where  bin  father  was  reeiding  aa  French  ambaaBftdor. 
Thanks,  perhapgL  to  the  aurroundings  of  his  childhood,  he 
grev  op  a  fanatic  for  the  fine  arts,  and  surpassed  in  leal 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  in  France.  Besides 
writing  an  immense  number  of  short  poems  of  an  amoro 
or  congmtnlatorj  kind,  he  translated  or  paraphrased  yario 
pieces  from  Bion,  Moachiis,  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  CaluUiin, 
and  MaitiaL  He  resided  in  Pads,  enjojed  the  cdaciauea 
favor  of  the  court,  and  founded  the  Aoid^mie  Boyale  de 
Musique  ;  fain  house  became  famous  for  the  charming  con- 
certs which  he  fcare,  entertainments  at  which  Charles  IX. 
•nd  Henry  III.  frequently  flattered  him  with  tbeir  presence. 
He  waa  a,  dear  friend  of  Bonsard  and  (he  other  members 
of  the  Pleiad.  Hia  works  were  published  in  4  thick 
Tolumes,  entitled  Amoart,  Jeux,  Pauelatmt,  el  Ptana 
(1671-74),  coDt^ning,  omon^  much  that  is  dow  hardly 
readably  some  pieces  of  infinite  grace  and  delicacy.  He 
died  in  16S9  or  1591.  His  &ther,  Laaare  de  Buf,  pub- 
lished a  tranalation  of  the  Centra  of  Sophocles  in  1637, 
and  afterwards  s  veraion  of  the  HeciAa,  was  an  eleKant 
versifier  in  Latin,  and  is  commended  by  Joachim  du  Bellay 
as  having  iotroduced  certain  valuable  words  into  the  Fnacb 
lanKuage. 

BAIKAL  (i.!.,  BaitLtAoJ,  or  Abundant  Water),  a  great 
fresh-water  lake  of  Siberia,  in  die  government  of  Irkutsk, 
397  miles  in  length  from  B.W.  to  N.E.,  and  from  13  to  64 
miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  12,600  square 
milea.  This  vast  reservoir  is  eitaat«d  1360  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  raidit  of  steep  mouttfaia  ranges,  diat 
often  rise  aheer  from  the  water's  edge  in  lofty  waits  of 
iveait«^  ftneiss,  or  oonglomerat<^  while  elsewnere  tbeir 
■loping  fiaiikH  are  thickly  clad  with  dark  foresta  of  conifer- 
ona  trees.  The  lake  ia  fed  by  several  rivets, — the  Upper 
Angara,  tha  fielenga,  which  descends  from  the  basin  of 
Lake  Koesogol,  tbe  Batsuiio,  and  otheia;  while  the  only 
visible  outlet  is  by  the  Lower  Angara,  a  tribnlary  of  the 
Yenesei.  Tbe  water  ia  excellent,  and  is  extremely  blear,  so 
that  the  bottom  can  be  aeen  at  the  depth  of  8  fitlhoms. 
The  depth  of  the  lake  varies  from  22  to  upwards  of  300 
bthoms.  It  yields  abundance  of  salmon,  and  there  is  a 
profitable  fishery  of  seals  on  its  shores  during  the  whole 
summer.  The  climate  ia  extremely  severe:  and  the  lake, 
which  is  froien  over  from  November  to  May,  is  almost 
perpetually  swept  b^  the  wind.  It  bcilitates,  however, 
the  Bnasian  trade  with  China,  and  that  between  Irkatsk 
and  Dauria.  It  is  navigated  by  the  Roeaians  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  they  cross  it  on  the  ice.  Europeans  em- 
barked on  its  waters  for  the  fiiat  time  in  1043.  Steam- 
vessela  were  introduced  in  184S,  and  the  passage  across  is 
made  in  about  eight  hoars.  Several  hot  springs  and 
mineiAl  waters  are  seen  on  the  margin,  and  naphtha  is 
Bometimesfonndfloatingonthesar&ce.  The  lake  is  between 
61°  20'  and  65"  30'  N.  laL,  and  103°  and  110°  E.  long. 
The  island  of  Olkhon,  near  its  north  shor«^  is  32  miles 
long  and  nearly  10  broad.  This  island,  and  the  southern 
boraen  of  the  lake  are  inhabited  by  Mongolian  tribee, 
while  towards  the  north  the  Tungooses  are  to  be  found  in 
gradually  diminishing  numbers.  (See  "  Deecription  du  lac 
de  Baikal,"  trad,  da  rnssepar  M.  Klsproth,  in  Now,  Ann. 
da  I'by.t.sviLp.28B;  Euan's  &i^  1848;  Semeno^ 
SUmtr  Bon.  Jnp-) 

BAIEIE,  William  Butoitb,  M.D.,  eldest  son  of 
Captain  John  BaiUe,  B.N.,  was  bom  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney, 
on  the  21st  August,  1824  He  stodied  at  Edinbu^b,  antl 
on  obtaining  his  degree  joined  the  royal  navy.  He  early 
attnuted  the  notice  of  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  through 
whom  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 
Niger  Expedition  of  1864.  The  deathof  the  senior  officer 
oocurring  at  Pemando  Po,  Dr.  Baikie  aucceeded  to  the 
command.  The  results  of  the  voyage  are  given  in  his 
own  and  other  narrativea.  Asoending  the  river  about  SSSO 
miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  fitrmer  eiploreia,  the 
little  steamer  Pteiad  returned  and  reached  tbe  mouth  after 
a  voyage  of  118  days  without  the  Iobb  of  a  single  man. 
The  second  expedition  started  in  March,  1857.  After  two 
jeaxt  passed  in  exploring,  the  navigating  vessel  was  wrecked 
in  passing  through  some  of  the  rapids  of  the  river,  and  Dr. 
Baikie  was  uushle  longer  to  keep  his  party  ti^ether.  All 
retnmed  home  but  himself;  noway  daunted,  he  determined 
single-lianded  to  carry  oat  the  purposes  of  the  expedition- 


Landing  ftum  a  small  boatwithoneor  two  native  feUowen 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Quorrs  and  Benue^  he  here  cbose 
the  old  model  farm  ground  as  the  base  of  his  future  opera- 
tions— a  spot  memorable  from  the  diaaBlers  of  the  explor. 
ing  party  of  1841,  After  purchasing  the  site,  and  coq- 
cluding  a  treaty  with  the  native  chief,  he  proceeded  to 
clear  the  ground,  buitd  houses,  form  enclostuVa,  and  rave 
the  way  for  a  future  dty.  Numbeis  flocked  to  him  iram 
all  paiia  round,  and  in  his  settlement  w 


NumbeiB  flocked  ti 

represenlsl 
of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa.     To  the  motley 


commonwealth  thus  formed  he  acted  not  merely  as  ruler, 
but  also  as  physician,  teacher,  and  priesL  Before  five 
years  he  had  opened  ud  the  uavigation  of  the  Niger,  mada 
roads,  and  established  a  market,  to  which  the  nativ« 
produce  was  brought  for  sale  and  barter.  He  had  also 
collected  vocabularies  of  nearly  fifty  African  dialects,  ind 
translated  portions  of  the  Bible  and  prayei^book  into 
Housa.  Once  only  during  his  residence  had  he  to  employ 
armed  force  against  the  anrrounding  trilies.  He  died  oa 
his  way  home,  at  Bierra  Leone,  in  November,  18S3,  aged 
thirty-nine  yeais.  An  appropriate  monument  has  twea 
erected  to  his  memory  witiiin  the  nave  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  St.  Magnus. 

BAIL  (Barium)  ix  used  in  common  law  for  tbe  free- 
ing or  setting  at  liberty  of  one  arrested  or  impriiooed 
upon  any  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  on  surety  taken 
for  his  appearance  at  a  certain  day  and  place. 

BAILEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jaen.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Ih* 
ancient  Bncula,  where  Scipio  gained  signal  victories  over 
Hasdnibal,  209  B.C.,  and  over  Mago  and  Masiniata,  ^X 
B.C.  (Polyb.,  X.  38,  xi.  20;  Liv.,  xxvii.  18-20,  xivUi  13). 
In  the  neighborhood  also,  in  1212,  was  fought  tbe  great 
battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa,  where  Alph<»iso  VlII.  is  said  to 


the  French  general  Dupont,  after  a  bloody  contest  o 
several  days,  signed  the  capitulation  of  Ballet),  by  which 
17,000  men  were  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  as  pri»mMS 
of  war.  This  disaster  was  the  first  great  blow  to  the  French 
arms  in  the  Peninsula.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  town,  except  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  coants  of  Benavente,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Osuna  family.  Glass  and  tiles  are  manufactured,  and  the 
weaving  of  cloth  and  preming  of  olives  are  carried  on. 
Population,  7831.  (Madox,  Dkekmaria;  Ukert,  voL  x. 
p.  379.) 

BAILEY,  or  Bailt,  Natsakazl  or  Nathan,  an  emi- 
nent English  philologist  and  lexicographer,  whose  Bhim- 
togieai  Snglith  DidwaaiT/,  published  apparently  in  HSl, 

a  great  improvement   on  all   previous  vocabalaiiei^ 

really  formed  the  basis  of  Johnson's  great  worit    It 
information  wilh 

_   _.    __itroduced  into  ths 

,    _       Bailey  had  a  school  at  Stepney,  near  LondoiL 
waa  the  author  of  Dietitmarium  Dtymtattenm  and  sevecal 
other  educational  works.    He  died  in  1742. 

BAILEY,  Sawtbi.,  an  able  writer  on  philosophical  and 
xraiv  subjects,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  in  1791.    Hia  &ther 
rriea  on  a  large  general  business  in  that  town,  and  for 
me  years  the  son  devoted  himself  to  mercaaiiie  par- 
its.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  gave  up  this 
cupation,  and,  baring  a  competent  fortune,  withdrew 
3m  all  business  concerns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shef- 
field Banking  Company,  of  which  he  was  chturman  for 
many  years.     Although  an  ardent  Liberal  of  most  ad- 
vanced views,  he  took  little  or  no  active  part  in  political 
aSaiiB.    On  two  occasions,  at  the  earnest  aolicitstion  of  his 
numerous  friends  and  admirers,  he  stood  for  Sheffield,  bat 
without  succeas.    The  "Bentham  of  Hallamshire,"  as  hs 
has  been  called,  was  of  too  retiring  a  disposition,  and  had 
too  much  of  the  philosophicat  pohtician  about  him  to  win 
the  admiration  or  sufiragee  of  an  ordinary  body  of  electon. 
His  life  is  for  the  moat  part  a  history  of  his  numeroos  and 
varied  publications,  and  hia  name  is  known  to  a  very  Um-- 
ited  circle.    The  intimation  of  hia  sudden  death  on  the  18tb 
January,  1870,  with  the  subsequent  notice  of  hia  munificent 
gift  of  £t)0,000  to  hia  native  town,  excited  some  curicrit^ 
'  interest,  which,  however,  quickly  died  away.     Thia  M 
quite  as  it  should  be.    Bailey  has  certainly  given  to 
the  world  no  work  of  Grst-rBta  impiortanoe,  but  there  are 
fvw  authors  of  moden  times  who  have  written  more  els- 


ia  still  worthy  of  being   consulted  for   i 
regard  to  the  change  of  eignificaiion 
to  the  date   at  which  others   i 


BAILLET— BAILLIE. 


gantt;  Mtd  clearlj,  or  with  more  originalitj  of  treatment, 
on  the  Tarious  problema  of  psycliology  and  political  science. 
Hk  Bin  work.  Eiaai/t  on  iIk  FWmatiim  and  PuUkatiim  of 
OoiniomM,  publighed  anonymoual}'  in  1821  (2d  ed.,  1826, 
Sa  mL,  1837),  a  thoughLful,  practical,  and  clearly  written 
trcklite,  has  attracted  a  greater  share  of  public  attention 
nmI  favor  than  any  of  hU  other  writing.  A  sequel  to  it 
appeared  in  1629,  Eiaayi  on  the  Pumtit  of  TnM,  on  Hit 
Prograi  </  Knveiedye,  and  on  Iht  FmtdaTitmtat  PrineipU  of 
ail  EsidtMie  and  E^tpedatvm  (2d  ed.,  1844].  Intermediale 
between  tbeae  two  were  (^aatioia  m.  PoIUkoI  Etaammi,  i%^ 
ilkt,  JfomJa,  (b.,  182.%  and  a  Oniitxd  Biticrtalim  on  tht 
Saliae,  Meamre,  and  CbuMJ  af  Yaiue.  directed  asainaC  the 
opiniona  of  Btcardo  and  his  Echool.  His  next  publications 
were  alio  oit  coonomic  or  political  snbjecta,  Ealionalt  of 
Paliiieai  ReprattUaluM,  1835,  and  JUanty  and  lit  VinitiUttda, 
1837 ;  about  the  same  time  also  appeared  some  of  his 
pamphtets,  DiiaiMMum  of  PariiainaUart/  Reform,  Right  nf 
JVuBO^nUevrc  Eeammid,  D^aiee  a/  Joint-^oel  jBanJu. 
Bailey  seems  then  to  have  turned  bis  attention  almost  en- 
tirelr  to  ^ecolatiTe  philosophy.  In  1842  appeared  his 
"  m  1^  Berths  TheoTy  if  Vuitm,  an  acute  and  able 
ih  called  forth  rejoinders  from  J.  S.  Mill  in  the 
r  StneiB  (reprinted  in  IHmeriatums),  and  from 
FenwriMBladtwood  [reprinted  In  Ledum  and  Remaint,  ii.). 
Bailey  replied  to  his  critics  in  A  LttUr  to  a  Phiiotoph^,  Ae., 
]S4a  In  1851  he  published  one  of  his  best  works,  TAcorv 
tf  RaaMmiag  (2d  ed.,  1852),  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
Batuie  of  inference,  and  an  able  cnlidBiu  of  the  functions 
and  value  of  the  sylloffiam.  In  1852  he  published  Dia- 
MTIH  «>  Varumt  Su^ecU;  and  finally  summed  op  his 
philoaophie  viewi  in  the  LtUen  on,  tie  PkilMophy  of  the  S-a- 
■MM  Mai  (three  series,  1866, 1858, 1863),  wliich  U  at  once 
the  most  considerable  and  the  most  valuable  of  his  conlri- 
IntiaiM  to  mental  science.  Bailey  bad  not  entirely  given 
bimaelf  op  to  abstract  studies ;  in  1846  he  had  ventured  on 
poetical  compoeilion.  Jforo,  a  poem  in  four  cantos  (86  pp., 
Longmana),  contains  a  somewhat  lively  description  of  the 
BMDtal  state  of  a  young  poet  who  printed  1000  copies  of  his 
Stat  poem,  of  which  on^  10  were  sold.  He  had  also  been 
SI  diugent  stndent  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  last  literary 
woiIl  was  the  treatise,  in  two  volumes.  On  IKt  Reaivat 
Had  t^  Bhaitipear^l  DraimUie  Wrilingi  and  iU  Impr^M- 
■kuL  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  emendations 
M^ested  by  him  are  more  fanisstic  than  felicitous. 

The  Ltitart  contain,  in  clear  and  livelv  language,  a  very 
freah  discoasion  of  many  of  the  prindpnl  problems  in  phil- 
eaophy,  or  rather  in  psychology.  Bailey  can  hardly  be 
clarinri  as  belonging  either  to  the  strictly  empirical  or  to 
the  idealist  school,  but  his  general  tendency  is  towarda  the 
fermer.  The  following  are  the  most  interestinK  points  in 
lua  work: — (L)  In  regard  to  method,  he  founds  psychol- 
tfj  mtirely  on  introtpecticHi ;  critical  study  of  one's  own 
ooDHdoomess  is,  according  to  him,  (he  only  means  of  ob- 
taining materials  for  philosophy.  He  thus,  to  a  certain 
exIsnL  agreea  with  the  Scotch  school,  but  he  difTeis  from 
them  ID  rejecting  altogether  the  doctrine  of  mental  facul- 
tica.  Wliat  have  been  designated  faculties  are,  upon  his 
view,  merely  clasu£ed  bets  or  ghenomena  of  consc' 
iM«k  He  critidses  very  severely  the  habitual  use  off^ 
ative  or  metaphorical  language  in  deacribing  mental  opcra- 
tiona.  (2.)  His  doctrine  of  perception,  which  is,  in  brief, 
that  "the  perception  of  extemal  things  through  Uie  ot^ans 
of  acnse  is  a  direct  mental  act  or  phenomenon  of  conscious 
ne^  not  susceptible  of  being  resolved  into  anything  else,' 
and  the  reaUty  of  which  can  be  neither  proved  nor  dis- 
proved, is  not  worked  oat  in  detail,  but  is  supported  by 
elaborate  and  sometimea  aubcle  criticisms  of  all  other  theo- 
ries. Upon  this  ppint  Bailey's  remarks  are  deserving  of 
atientioD.  (3.)  With  r^ard  to  general  and  abstract  ideas 
•nd  general  propositions,  his  opinions  are  those  of  the  em- 
^rical  Kboot,  bat  his  analysis  frequently  puts  the  matter  in 
SI  new  light,  uid  brin(p  forward  points  of  novellr.  (4.)  In 
the  theory  of  morals  Bailey  is  an  advocate  of  Utilitarian- 
iam.  Mid  works  out  with  great  skill  the  stepe  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  complex  "  mental  facts  involved  in  the  recog- 
nition of  dntj,  obligation,  righL  His  handling  of  the 
moral  aentimenls  {LtOert,  iii.  1&3-258)  is  one  of  tlie  I  ' 
■pednieiM  of  his  general  style  of  neychological  analirsis. 

BAILLET,  Adribn,  a  Frendi  writer  and  critic,  was 

bom  in  Jnne,  1649,  at  the  village  of  Neuville,  near  Beau- 

vais,  in  Picardy,  and  died  in  January,  1706.    His  narentc 

«gald  only  aflbrd  to  said  him  to  a  small  school  in  uie  vil- 

Vol.  m^llO 


lage,  but  he  picked  up  sorae  Latin  from  the  frian  of  n 
ndghboring  convent,  who  brought  him  under  the  notice 
of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  By  bis  kindness  Baillet  re- 
ceived a  thorough  education  at  the  theological  seminary, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  post  as  teacher  in  (lie 
school  of  Beauvais.  In  1678  he  took  orders,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  a  small  vicarage.  His  duties  interfering  too 
mnch  with  his  studies,  he  accepted  in  1680  the  appointment 
of  librarian  to  M.  de  Lamoignon,  advoi-^te-general  to  the 

Ssrliament  of  Paris,  of  whose  library  he  .nade  a.  Oalalogaa 
'.aitanni  in  thirty-five  volumes  folio,  all  written  with  his 
n  hand.  The  reminder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  inces- 
Lt,  unremitting  labor ;  so  keen  was  his  devotion  (o  study 
that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  even  natural  resL  In  the 
list  of  his  numerous  works  the  following  are  among  the 
most  oonspicuous; — 1.  Iliiioirt  da  HoUande  dtp^it  160S 
jusTu'  d  1690,  4  tom.  12mo,  a  continuation  of  Orofiiu,  and 
lubltshed  under  the  name  of  Nenvilie.  2.  Let  Via  da 
iiinit,  3  tom.  fol.  3.  D«s  Soiiret,  peraonTiellti,  traiU  hi»lonqa« 
el  erilupie  de  cdles  ijni  portent  le  litre  SAnti,  2  tom.  12mo. 
4.  VU  de  Beteartet,  2  tom.  4u>.  5,  Jugemera  dn  &«ant* 
'  »  pn'tieipoiii  Oiivraga  dte  Auieart,  9  lom.  12mo.  The 
B  the  moet  celebrated  and  useful  of  all  the  works  of 
tliis  learned  and  indefatigsble  writer.  The  edition  in  seven 
volumes  quarto,  published  in  1722  by  M.  de  la  HoDOoye^ 
contains  uie  AniA-Baiilet  of  M.  Menage,  besides  notes;  bnt 
the  edition  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1725  is  more  e^ 

BAILLEUL,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart, 
eat  of  Nord,  near  the  Bel^an  frontier,  situated  on  ■ 
rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the  lUver  Lys.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  is  now  a  busir 
induatnal  town,  with  manufactures  of  lace,  thread,  black 
soBp,  pottery,  wool le'n  slaf&  and  ribbons,  brandy,  teather,and 
chetse.  Population,  12,896.  Lat.  50°  45' K.,  long.  2°  44' R 
BAILLIE,  Joanna,  poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at 
e  manse  of  Bolhwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  (Bcot- 
nd),  in  1752.  At  an  early  period  of  her  life  she 
..moved  with  her  sister  Agnes  lo  London,  where  their 
brother,  (he  celebrated  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  was  settled. 
The  two  sisters  were  left  a  small  competence  by  their 
uncle,  Ilr.  William  Hunter,  and  took  up  their  residence  at 
Hampstead,  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Miss  Baillie  died  on  the  23d 
Feb.,  1861,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89,  her  faculties  remain- 
ing unimpaired  (o  the  last.  Her  gentleness  and  sweetness 
of  disposition  msde  her  a  universal  favorite,  and  her  little 
cottage  at  Hampelead  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  literary 
society.  Miss  Batllie  had  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  probably  cnltivated  very  early  her  faculty  of  poetical 
composition,  but  it  was  not  till  1798  that  she  published  the 
first  volume  of  her  Playt  on  tiie  Paction*.  Her  design, 
founded  on  a  careful  studv  of  the  nature  of  dramatic 
poetry,  was  to  illustrate  each  of  the  deepest  and  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  such  as  Hate,  Jealousy,  Fear, 
Love,  by  a  tragedy  and  a  comedv,  in  each  of  which  should 
be  exhibited  the  actions  of  an  individual  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  passions.  The  success  of  the  first  volume  Wat 
very  considerable,  and  a  second  edition  was  sooo  called  for. 
A  second  volume  followed  in  1802,  a  third  in  1812,  and 
three  more  in  1836.  Some  miscellaneous  dramas  were 
published  in  1804,  and  the  Famitu  Legend  appeared  In 
1810.  Mins  Baillie  herself  intendea  her  pUtys  not  for  the 
closet  hut  for  the  stage.  The  FamSg  Legend,  brought  out 
at  Edinburgh  under  (he  enthusiastic  patronsipe  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  had  a  brief  though  brilliant  sneceas;  De  Mmf&rt 
had  a  ^ort  run  in  London,  mainlj  through  the  acting  of 
Kemble  and  Mis.  Siddons;  Henrvpia  and  The  Separation 
were  coldly  received.  The  popular  verdict  has  thus  been 
given  against  the  dramas  as  good  stage  plays,  and  the  almost 
universal  decision  of  readers  has  confirmed  this  judgment. 
With  very  lew  exceptions,  they  are  unsuited  for  stage 
exhibition.  Not  onl^  is  tliere  a  flaw  in  the  fundamenWl 
idea,  (hat,  viz.,  of  an  individual  who  is  the  embodiment  of 
a  single  passion,  but  there  is  a  want  of  incident,  'and  a 
narrowness,  consequent  upon  the  attention  being  too  much 
directed  on  a  single  point,  that  present  ingiiperahle  ob- 
stacles to  their  success  as  acting  pieces.  The  plot  is 
generally  well  constructed,  but  the  very  conscLaLisnen  of 
aim  with  which  it  is  wrought  out  gives  to  the  whole  a 
morbid  and  unnatural  aspect ;  there  is  rsrely,  if  ever,  any 
progrras  in  the  play ;  the  whole  is  apparent  from  the  out- 
set, and  the  action  never  heightens  the  spectators'  interest. 


filO 
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It  miut  be  MmfBwed,  ft1«o,  that  Hin  BuUie  had  no  very 
adequate  notioD  of  what  ia  required' in  a  Blase  dnuna,  and 
that  her  experience  wa«  too  iimiCed.  Thia  is  apparent  in 
her  comediea,  which  are  very  inferior  producUuns.  In 
ahort.  her  want  of  succos  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  impracti- 


cability of  that  anaMic  oi  paycholc^cal  method,  which 
she  expounds  and  derenda  in  her  preliminary  dissertations. 
The  plays,  however,  are  admirably  adapted  for  readiog 


they  show  remarbahle  powera  of  analysis  and  acute  obser- 
vation, and  are  written  in  a  pure  and  Tisoroos  style,  rising- 
occasionally  into  strains  of  high  poetic  leelintr  and  expres- 
sion. The  best  of  the  tragedies  are  undoubtedly  Hmriipu*, 
The  Separation,  De  Monforl,  and  OmnJ  Bonl,  the  Grst  of 
which  misht  perhaps  be  made  into  a  good  acting  play. 
Hin  Baime'a  reputation  does  not  rest  entirely  on  her 
dramas:  she  is  the  authoress  of  some  poetical  pieces  and 
■onss  of  great  beauty,  and  in  aU  probability  great  portion 
of  her  &nie  will  be  found  to  rest  on  theee  minor  works. 
The  beet  of  them  are  the  Laui  to  Agna  BaxUit  on  her 
AviAdiw,  Tilt  Eittm,  To  a  ChiU,  and  some  of  her  adapta- 
tions of  Scotch  songs,  snch  as  Woo'd  and  Married  an'  a'. 
8Batter«d  thntughout  the  dramas  are  also  some  lively  and 
beautiful  songs,  such,  e.g^  as  the  Choagh  and  Uu  Oram 
in  Orra,  the  lover's  song  in  the  PAontom,  beginning — 


And  the  sailor's  song — 

"  0  swiftly  glidu  the  bonny  boat 
Juat  parted  ftom  the  ahore." 

i9ee  Joanna  BailticTs  DramatU  and  pMttaiZ  Worka,  Lond. 
861,  I  vol.) 
BAILLIE,  Da.  Matthew,  anatomist  and  physician, 
was  bom  in  the  manee  of  Bhotts,  Lanarkshirt^  in  1761.  He 
«ame  of  a  highly  gifted  family :  his  father,  the  Rev.  James 
Baillie,  was  successively  clergyman  of  the  parishes  of 
Sbolts,  Bothwell,  and  Hamilton,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Qlasgow ; 
his  motber  was  Dorothea,  sister  of  the  celebrated  William 
and  John  Hunter;  and  his  sister  Joanna  was  tlie  poet. 
Dr.  Baillie  was  for  several  years  a  student  in  the 
nniveiaity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  heard  the  lectum  of  Dr. 
Beid  on  moral  philosophy.  His  profesnional  career  was 
determined  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  William  Hun- 
ter, who  undertook  to  auperintend  his  education.  On  his 
btner's  death  he  obtained  an  exhibitron  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  a  year  before  removing  to  Lon- 
don. His  Itudies  were  there  carried  on  under  the  personal 
direcdon  of  his  uncle,  and  after  two  years  be  began  to  be 
•asociated  with  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  anatomical  lectures  as 
an  assistant  and  demonstrator,  vlBidngOifonl  occasionally, 
to  aa  to  beei)  the  terms  necessary  for  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  medicine.  Dr.  Hunter,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  the 
use  of  his  magnificent  collections  to  his  nephew,  toother 
with  the  lecture-rooms  in  Windmill  Street,  an  annuity  of 
£100  a  year,  and  a  isinall  lamily  estate  in  Scotland.  The 
last  was  resigned  by  Baillie  to  his  other  uncle,  Dr.  John 
Hunler,  whom  he  considered  as  the  natural  heir. 
Within  two  years  after  Dr.  Hunter's  death  his  nephew 
became  the  principal  teacher  in  that  celebrated  school  of 
anatomy ;  and  in  1787,  although  only  a  bachelor  of  medi- 
cine, he  was  appointed  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 
In  178B  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  eminent 
accoucheur  Dr.  Dunman,  a  connection  fiivorable  to  his 
practice.  In  1795  he  published  his  Morbid  AmUonu/,  a 
work  which  was  speedily  translated  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  into  the  lust  by  the  anatomist  Sammering. 
After  this  he  had  the  honor  of  being  enrolled  a  doctor  of 
medicine  of  Oxford,  snd  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Ctoll^e  of 
Fhysidons.  As  a  practising  physician  he  was  nniveraatly 
Mspected,  and  his  decease,  which  took  place  oa  the  23d 
of  September,  1823,  Id  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  was  sin- 
cerely r^retted. 

The  seaond  editioa  of  ths  Mariiil  Aytalomj  appeand  In  1T9T ; 
and  two  yeara  atterirardi  it  waa  illuitratsd  by  a  4ta  rolums  of 
•DgraTinga,  nith  desoriptioni  of  Ibe  platea.  Hi,a  AKalamical 
Lirlnrw  aiuf  Midieal  Oiiervatiniu  wen  printed  privaloly  after 
hia  dcatb.  The  Workt,  2  voti.  Bvd,  edited,  nith  a  biographioat 
■kateh,  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  noolalD  only  tbe  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
miwellaneous  medieal  papere. 


graduated  in  1620,  at  the  oniveivty  of  that  town,  awl 
then  applied  himaelf  to  the  study  of  diviDi^.  Id  ]S31, 
after  he  had  been  ordained  and  had  acted  for  some  yean 
as  regent  in  tbe  aniverait^,  he  was  appointed  (o  the  hviog 
of  Kilwinning  in  Ayrshire.  The  church  disputes  ot  Ike 
century  were  just  1>winning,  and  Baillie  was  nstordly 
drawn  into  them.  In  1S38  he  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  Gbagow  Aasembly,  and  soon  after  he  accompanied 
Leslie  and  the  Scotch  army  as  chaplain  or  preacher.  In 
1942  he  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Olaigow,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Gve  Scotdi 
clergyinen  who  were  sent  to  the  great  Westminster  As- 
sembly. Id  1649  he  was  one  of  ute  oommissioners  MM 
to  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  inviting_  Charles  II.  to  Scot- 
land, and  of  settling  the  terms  of  his  admission  to  tbs 
government.  He  continued  to  tidie  an  active  part  in  dl 
the  minor  disputes  of  the  church,  and  in  1661,  afW  tbe 
ejection  of  Gillespie,  he  was  mkde  principal  of  tbe  Qlii|ow 


He  died  in  August  of  the  following  year, — 
ng  prtjwblv  faasleDcd  W  his  mortincatioo  at 
the  apparently  firm  cetablishment  of  Episcopacy  ii 


his  death  being  prtjwblv 


land.     BsilUe  was  a  man  of   learning  and   ability; 

ne,  and  he  played  but  a  seooni' 

the  stirring  events  of  the  time.    His  LeUen,  hj  w. 


were  not  extreme,  and  he  played  but  a  seooildaiT 
part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  time.  His  LeUen,  hj  wfairi 
he  is  DOW  chiefly  remembered,  are  of  consider^le  historicsl 


importance,  and  give  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  period. 
A  [Complete  memoir  and  a  fiill  notice  of  ail  his  writings 
wiU  he  found  in  Dr.  Laing's  edition  of  the  Ldlat  and 
Joiinuh  of  Beberi  BaHHa,  Bannatrne  Club,  3  vols.,  Edin- 
hurgh,  184H12. 

BAILLY,  Jkan  Stltair,  a  French  astronomer  and 
orator,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  ISth  September,  1736. 
He  was  origii^ally  intended  for  the  profession  of  a  painter; 
his  own  inclinations,  however,  teuded  stroDgly  towards 
literary  pursuits,  and  it  is  said  that  at  a  very  early  age  he 
had  completed  two  tragedies.  But  his  aojuaintanee  and 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  mathematician  I«caill(^ 
and  perhaps  the  example  of  hia  brilliant  young  contem- 
porary Clairant,  finally  decided  the  direction  of  his  studies, 
which  were  then  entirely  devoted  to  scienoe  and  sciendfic 
investigation.  The  first  of  his  labors  was  a  calculatiaD  oS 
the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1759.  In  1763  be 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  a  reduction  of  the  obMrva- 
tions  made  b;r  Lacailte  in  1760  and  1761  on  the  lodiacal 
Stan,  a  compilation  of  great  labor  and  utility.  In  1764 
he  competed  for  the  pnie  offered  by  the  Academy  kr  s 
diasertation  on  the  theory  of  Jupiter's  sa(«llitea.  Lagran^ 
who  was  a  complete  master  of  the  most  powerful  anolnu, 
was  the  successful  competitor  ;  hut  Bailly's  memoir,  whidi 
was  published  in  an  expanded  form  in  1766,  showed  great 
ability,  and  at  once  estuiiished  the  author's  reputatioa  as 
a  physical  astronomer.  He  followed  up  his  aiaertatian 
in  1771  with  an  able  and  important  memoir  on  tbe  Ligk 
of  the  SaUUilM,  in  which  he  expanded  aome  novel  and 
el^uit  methods  of  observation. 

His  attention,  meantime,  was  \ 
stract  science ;  he  was  eoually,  d; 
and  brilliancy  of  style.    His  Soi,  ...... 

Moliire,  and  others,  wen  uaiversally  admired.  In  177S 
he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  secretarroh^  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  supported  by  BuKw;  the 
influence  of  D'Alembert,  however,  secured  the  appointmeot 
of  tbe  famous  CondorceL  In  1784  Bailly  was  made  secn- 
tary  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriplioos  and  Bells 
Lettrea.  This  was  the  only  instance,  from  the  time  of 
Fontenelle,  of  any  writer  being  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  all  the  three  academies. 

In  the  year  1776  be  published  the  first  volame  of  hn 
moat  extensive  work,  Hiigtory  o^  Attroaomy,  which  coD- 
tqined  the  history  from  its  origin  down  to  the  foandation 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.  'This  was  followed  by  thres 
volumes  on  Modern  Attronrnny,  published  between  1776 
and  1783.  The  work  is  of  little  or  no  historical  value,  but 
it  is  admirably  written,  and  added  greatly  lo  the  author'! 
reputation  as  a  msster  of  narrative  ezpoeition.  In  1787 
he  completed  the  history  by  a  volume  on  Indian  and  Ori- 
ental astronomy,  which  shows  considerable  eniditioa,  but 
is  not  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
records,  and  is  highly  tontastic  in  lis  speculntiona. 

The  quiet  course  of  Bailly's  life,  hitherto  devotad  to 
i;»AM(.ti.uk  *n/i  -«;»..«.  ...»  -.««  broken  in  upott  by  tlut 


>t  solely  devoted  lo  sb- 

tinguiahed  for  riMuencs 

>n  Comeille,  Lesbniti, 
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great  eooTOlnoi],  the  French  Revotation,  of  which  he  wu 
ooe  of  Ihe  fint  aDd  moat  lealoui  pninioten.  In  the  pnrt 
which  be  acted,  he  htM  had  the  ungnlBT  good  fortune  to 
be  well  ipokeo  of  by  oppooile  feclione,  and  hea  never  been 
charged  eilber  with  want  of  inteerilj  or  with  selG«h  d«- 
ligns.  When  the  alales-general  of  France  were  anemhled 
in  1789,  he  wu  elected  a  depatj;  to  the  Hen-Mai,  of  which 
be  WBi  afterwards  chosen  president ;  and  when  the  na- 
tiooal  BBemblf  had  been  oonaCituted,  he  continued  in  the 
diair,  and  o&:ialed  as  president  at  the  time  the  kin^s 
raoclamation  was  iwued  orderinK  that  bodj  to  diaperse. 
Daring  the  ibuggle  which  took  place  between  the  national 
Msemblj  and  the  court,  Bailly  was  amongst  the  moat  for- 
waid  in  ssserting  those  popular  rights  which  were  then 
new  in  France;  and  it  was  he  who  dictated  the  &mous 
oalh  to  the  members  of  the  iUrt-Hat,  by  which  thej 
pledged  themselves  "Id  resist  tyrants  and  IjTsaaj,  and 
never  to  separate  till  thej  had  obtained  a  free  constitu- 
tion." On  the  14th  of  Jnlj  following,  the  daj  on  which 
the  Bastille  was  stormed  and  taken  bj  the  people,  he  was 
br  nniTenal  consent  upoint«d  major  of  Paris.  In  this 
high  office  he  b  ftllowea  to  have  acted  with  great  integrity, 
oouragt^  and  moderation,  and  to  have  discharged  its  ardu- 
ous and  sometimes  periloos  duties  in  a  highly  honorable 
manner,  and  dnring  its  couive  he  was  instni  mental  in  pro- 
moting the  various  measat«8  by  which  the  popular  i»rty 
at  length  prevailed  over  that  of  the  court;  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  his  conduct  in  other  reepecta,  he  obtained  a 
high  dwree  of  popularity.  But  the  multitude,  newly  un- 
•backled  from  the  fetteis  of  d«apotigtn,  greedy  of  novelty, 
tred  with  enthusiastic  and  unsettled  notions  of  freedom, 
and  daily  panting  ibr  change,  would  brook  no  opposition 
to  their  wild  schemes.  Bailly,  who  probably  saw  too  late 
the  general  diapoeition  of  tlie  people  to  anarchy,  still  wished 
tbe  laws  to  be  respected,  and  hoped  by  the  vigorous  enlbrce- 
neot  of  them  (o  reetore  and  maintain  tranquillity.  He 
ordered  some  deputies  from  the  mililaij  insnrgenta  of  Nancy 
lo  be  airraled,  and  firmly  opposed  the  rash  proceedings  of 
Marat  and  Hebert;  he  ceased  to  beamemberof  the  Jacobin 
club;  aod  he  exened  himself  strondy  to  persuade  (be 
populace  to  permit  the  king  and  royal  family  to  depart  to 
St.  ClouiL  By  these  measures,  which  were  very  distasteful 
lo  the  fickle  and  infuriated  people,  he  toet  their  confidence 
and  hvor;  and  his  popularity  was  finally  destroyed  by 
hia  conduiit  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumnltnooa  meeting  of 
the  populace  on  the  17th  of  July,  17S1,  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  monarchy ;  for,  when  called  on  by  Ilia  national 
■Membly  to  dispeise  the  mob,  who  had  assaulted  the  sol- 
diery, he  ordered  the  latter  to  fire,  by  which  means  40 
persona  were  killed  and  above  lOD  wounded.  Finding 
himseir  after  this  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to  tbe 
people,  whom  he  had  fiiithfully  served,  he  reelgned  his 
office  at  the  diseolntion  of  the  constituent  assembly  in  the 
end  of  the  year  ITSl,  and  retired  to  Nantes.  From  there 
he  wrote  to  Laplace  ,who  was  residing  at  Mclun,  and  pro- 
posed, if  it  were  safe^  to  join  him.  Laplace,  finding  that  a  de- 
tachnuentof  revolutionary  troops  had  been  ordered  to  Melun, 
advised  Baillj  not  to  venture,  but  his  advice  was  neglected. 
He  ex-mayor  was  recogniied  by  one  of  the  soldiers, 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Arraigned  on  10th 
November,  1TS3,  before  a  sanguinary  tribunal,  he  was  on 
the  11th  condemned  to  death  as  a  conspirator,  and  exe- 
cuted the  day  following,  near  Ihe  spot  where  he  had  given 
the  order  for  the  military  lo  fire  on  the  people.  He  met 
his  death  with  the  greatc^.  oalmnets  and  courage. 

SevenJ  worki  wrillen  by  Baillj,  and  found  io  manuMript, 
kavebeenpubliihedirinaehii  deatb;  partioularly  an  £tja«  on 
FMa  and  lA«>  tif.roTV,  and  Mtmoir,  of  a  WiMen  o/  H, 
RrcoluHon,  whisb  ooina  dawn  to  OatotMr,  ITSS.  Notioei  of  hii 
lifo  are  givsa  in  lb*  Slagtm  by  St.  Just,  Lalanda,  and  Laoratalls; 
alio  in  Arago,  Notita  Bioffrap^iqttet,  vol.  ii. 

BAILY,  EnvAHD  HoixjEi,  a  distinguished  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  lOth  March,  ITSS,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, 22d  Hay,  1867.  His  father,  who  was  a  ehin-carver 
of  great  repute,  destined  him  for  a  commereiai  life,  but 
even  at  school  the  boy  showed  bis  natoral  taste  and  re- 
markable talents  by  produdns  numerous  wax  models  and 
boatg  of  his  school  fellows,  and  afterwards,  when  placed  in 
a  mereanlile  house,  still  carried  on  hia  favorite  employ- 
ment. Two  Homeric  studies,  executed  for  a  friend,  were 
shown  to  Flaxman,  who  bestowed  on  tliein  such  high  com- 
mendation, that  in  ISm  Baily  came  to  I^ondon  and  placed 
hiswelf  aa  a  pupil  under  the  great  sculptor.    In  Isll  be 


gained  the  Academy  gold  medal  fbr  a  modd  of  StrenUi 
Talormg  AleatU  lo  Admetm,  and  soon  afler  exhibited 
ApoUo  dineJuirging  kii  arrova  agaiitat  the  Oretkt,  and  Ser- 
tvla  easing  Lidua  into  tkt  tea.  In  1S21  he  was  elected 
R.A.,  and  exhibited  one  of  hia  best  pieces,  Eve.  He  was 
for  many  yeais  engaged  in  lucmlive  employment  as  mod- 
eller for  MesBis.  Rundell  A  Co.  and  Messrs.  Storr  Sc  Mor- 
timer. He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  earring  of  the  bos- 
reliefi  on  the  south  side  of  the  Marble  Ardi  at  Hyde  Park. 
Besides  numerous  busts  and  sLatuea,  such  as  tliose  of  Nelson 
on  the  Monument,  of  Earl  Grey,  of  Lord  Maiuifield,'Bnd 
others,  his  finest  pieces  are,  Bne  at  the  Fountain,  Eve  'u(«n- 
tn^  to  the  Voiee,  Malemai  Affeetion,  Girl  jmpanag  Jor  Iht 
Bath,  and  the  Oraee*. 

BAILY,  Francis,  an  English  astronomer,  was  born  in 
Berkshire  in  the  year  1774,  and  for  manv  years  carried  on 
business  as  a  stockbroker  in  London.  While  amassing  a 
large  fortune  by  his  buainen,  he  applied  the  profound 
mathematical  knowledge  for  which  he  was  distinguiahed  lo 
(he  doctrine  of  probabilities,  and  published  several  inter- 
esting works  on  that  subject,  aa,  jWes  far  the  PareKataig 
and  Renasmg  of  Leaaet,  The  Doctrine  of  Intereii  and  An- 
nuities, Tlie  Doctrine  of  Amaiiiiei  and  AesMrancet,  Ac.  In 
1S20  he  was  one  of  the  original  and  most  active  promoten 
of  the  Astronomical  Society ;  and  on  his  retirement  from 
business  in  1825,  he  entered  with  the  ulmoel  energy  upon 
the  cultivation  of  astronomy  and  the  kindred  stuenoes.  He 
gave  the  Sautieal  Almaaiae  its  present  form  and  introduced 
other  improvemenU ;  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  on  pendulum  ex- 
periments ;  be  aided  in  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  of 
Cavendish  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth ;  he  superin- 
tended tbe  publication  of  the  Astronomical  Society's  cata- 
logue of  the  fixed  stare;  and  the  revision  of  the  annual 
catalogues  in  the  13[h  volume  of  the  Society's  Meaunrt 
was  entirely  his  work.  On  his  recommendation  the  Brit- 
ish Association  undertook  the  republication  of  the  Hittoirt 
CelaU  of  Lalande,  combined  with  Lacaille's  catalogue, 
which  together  contain  no  lea  than  67,000  stars;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  took  an  important  part 
in  the  investigation  of  the  course  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the 
Atlantic.  His  .,4ccowi<  ^  the  Ben.  John  Flamtleed,  Pint 
4str(»iomer-i£oyii^  1S35,  a  work  of  great  ability  Euid  i«- 
searcb,  excited,  much  discussion  ^m  the  diaclosures  it 
made  relative  to  the  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Bail^  was  extremely  patient  and  methodical,  and  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  eflect,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  career,  a  grester  number  of  researches  than  most  other 

S' illoeophers  have  accomplished  during  a  whole  lifetime^ 
e  died  August  30,  1S44. 

BAINBRIDGE,  Db.  John,  ph;piciau  and  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Ashby-de-la-Zoucbe,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the 
year  1582.  He  tauEbt  a  grammar  school  for  some  years, 
uid  practised  physic,  employing  his  leisure  houn  m  as- 
tronomy, which  was  his  favorite  study.  After  removing 
(o  London  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the.CoUe^  of 
Physicians,  and  gained  considerable  reputation  by  hlB  de- 
scription of  the  comet  in  1618.  The  next  year  Sir  Henry 
Savile  appointed  Bainbridge  his  first  professor  of  astron- 
omy at  Oxford;  aod  tbe  masters  and  fellows  of  Merton 
Collie  made  him  first  junior,  and  then  superior,  reader 
of  Linocre's  lecture.  He  died  in  1843.  His  published 
works  are — 1.  An  Atlronemieai  DeterailirmoflhelattOoMel, 
Lond.  1610.  2.  Prodi  Sphara,  1620.  3.  Oanieutaria;  a 
IVeofue  eoTteeming  the  Qtnieaiar  Dam,  Oxford,  lti4S.  Sev- 
er^ of  bis  unpublished  writings  exist  in  manuscript  in  tho 
library  of  Tnnity  College,  Dublin. 

BAIN  ES,EDffABD,£>r  many  years  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Leedt  Mereary,  and  M.P.  fbr  Leeda  from  1834  ta 
1841,  was  bom  in  1774  at  Walton-le-Dale,  a  village  distant 
a  little  way  from  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  schools  of  Hawkshead  and  Preston,  and  tt 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  the  latter 
town.  After  remaining  tiiere  four  years  and  a  half  he  re. 
moved  to  Leeds,  finished  his  apprenticeship,  and  at  once 
started  in  business  for  himself.  He  was  always  a  most  as- 
siduous student,  and  quickly  became  known  as  a  man  of 
great  practical  shrewdness  and  ability,  who  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  political  and  social  movements.  Hia  liberal  opin- 
ions in  politics  led  him  lo  sympathize  with  the  dissenting 
party  in  church  alfain,  and  it  was  not  long  liefore  he  joined 
the  body  of  Indei)endents.  InlSOl  the  aaaislnnce  of  friends 
among  the  members  of  that  party  enabled  him  to  f  urchase 
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the  copyright  of  the  LeecbJIferrury.   ProTindal  newspapers 

did  not  at  that  time  possess  much  influence ;  the  editorial 
province  was  not<«xteiided  to  the  compoaitioa  of  what  Rre 
DOW  called  leading  arlicles,  and  the  system  of  reporting 
uta  defectire.  In  both  reapects  Baines  made  a  complete 
change  in  the  Mercary,  The  ability  of  his  political  articles 
gniiJually  caused  tha  paper  to  be  looked  upon  aa  the  organ 
*"■•■■■■' (   .  .     .  ^imig 


[irBCiitKl  questions 
lime  hia  watchful  care 
departmenla.     Baines 


the  nortli  of  England.  At  the 
Mcured  the  efficiency  of  the  r 
soon  began  to  take  a  more  pro... 
Iras  an  ardent  advocate  of  parliaiuentar}'  refbrni,  and  it 
was  mainly  by  his  influence  tliat  Macaulay  was  relumed 
for  Leeds  in  1832.  In  1834,  when  a  vacancy  was  caused 
by  Macaulay 'b  acceplance  of  an  Indian  appointment, 
Baines  was  proposed  as  a  candidate,  and  was  returned 
after  a  sliarp  contest.  He  was  re-elected  in  1835  and  18S7, 
but  was  obliged  to  resign  from  ill  health  In  1841.  He  was 
noted  in  Parliament  as  a  judicious  suimorter  of  the  Libera! 
party,  but  with  independent  views.  He  strongly  advocated 
the  sepamtion  of  church  and  state,  and  opposed  Govern- 
ment interference  in  national  education.  His  letters  to 
Lord  John  Riusell  on  the  latter  question  (1846)  bad  a 
powerful  influence  in  determining  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment He  died  in.  1843.  In  the  midst  of  his  active 
life  he  had  found  time  for  literary  work.  His  best  knowD 
writings  ate : — The  Hutory,  DireeLary,  and  Oatetteer  of  th» 
Qntnti/  of  York;  Hittory,  Directory,  and  OaxtUetr  e/'  lAe 
OayaUy  of  lanaaUr;  HitUtry  of  the  Oounly  Ptdaline  and 
I}ueky  of  Iiaruatia:  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  HitCoty 
</  the  Wart  of  Napoleim,  which  waa  continued  under  the 
title  of  A  metary  of  the  ihifrn  q^  Otor^  UI.  His  Life 
(1861)  has  be«n  wntlttfi  by  his  son,  Edward  Baines,  jun., 
va  some   time  editor,  and  still  (1875)  one  of  the  pro- 

Erietora,  of  the  LwU  Mvearg,  and  well  known  by  his 
ielories  of  the  cotton  and  woculen  manufacturea  of  Great 
BiiltuiL 

BAINES,  Matthew  Taiaot,  eldest  stm  of  the  above, 
was  bom  in  1790,  and  died  in  18S0.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  entered  the  bar.  In  1337  he  was  made 
recorder  of  Hull,  and  in  1847  was  relumed  to  Parliament 
for  that  city.  His  remarkable  ability  made  itself  quickly 
apparent,  and  in  1848  he  became  president  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board.  In  1852  he  sat  for  Leeds,  and  was  again 
appointed  president  of  the  Poor-Law  Bturd,  which  oSce 
he  held  till  1S5S.  In  18S6  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 

BAINI,  QtoaETPK,  a  learned  musical  critic  and  com- 
poser  of  church  music,  was  born  at  Home  in  1775,  and 
died  there  in  1844.  Ha  was  instructed  in  composition  b^ 
his  oncle,  Lorenzo  Baini,  and  afterwards  by  Jannaconi. 
In  1814  ha  waa  appointed  musical  director  lo  the  choir  of 
the  pontifical  chapel,  in  which  he  had  for  several  ^ears 
been  one  of  the  pfimcipal  baas  singers.  His  compositions 
were  very  favorable  specimens  of  Uie  severe  eccleaiastical 
Kyle;  one  in  particular,  a  Mieeren,  was  long  performed 
wemately  with  the  more  celebrated  work  of  Atlegri  in  the 
•ervices  of  the  Bisline  chapel  during  Passion  week.  Baini 
held  a  higher  place,  however,  as  a  musical  critic  and  histo- 
rian than  as  a  composer,  and  his  LUe  of  PiJeetrina  (Me- 
morie  ilorieo-eritiche  deila  vita  e  date  opere  di  Oiotxmni 
Pierbagi  da  Paledrma,  1828)  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
works  of  its  claas. 

BAIRAM,  a  Turkish  or  Persian  word  meaning/so*^  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  two  great  Mahometan  festivals. 
The  firet  of^  these,  called  generally,  thoiigli,  according  lo 
some  authorities,  incorrectly,  the  Greater  Bairam,  is  the 
day  following  ihe  Kamadaa,  or  month  of  bsting.  It  lasts 
■tnctly  for  only  one  day,  ^loagh  the  common  people  gen- 
erally extend  it  to  three,  and  is  a  period  of  great  animation 
and  enjoyment  What  is  called  commonly  the  Lesser 
Bairam  follows  the  first  at  an  interval  of  sixty  days.  It  is 
the  feast  of  sacrifices,  at  which  all  Mahometans  imitate  the 
offerings  of  animals  which  are  then  being  made  at  Mecca 
to  commemorate  Abraham's  offering  of  Isaac.  It  lasts  for 
four  dajrs,  and  is  not  of  so  sacred  a  character  as  the  flist 

BAIRD,  Gknekal  Bik  David,  Bail,  was  bom  at  New- 
byth  in  Aberdeenehire,  in  December,  1757.  He  entered 
the  British  army  in  1773,  and  was  sent  to  India  with  the 


most  barbarously  treated.     Baird  survived  his  cap- 
_  ;  and  on  his  release,  visited  his  native  counlrv,  wrt 
retumed  to  India  in  1791  as  a  lieutenant-colonel.     When 


Harris  marched  against  Tip^  Bahib,  Baini,  now  a  muor- 
^eral,  served  under  him  in  that  campaign;  and  whoi 
It  was  resolved  to  storm  Seringapatam,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  the  honor  of  leading  the  storming  party  la 
the  breach.  He  made  a  daring  assault,  and  was  soon  > 
master  of  the  strongliold  in  which  he  had  long  been  iha 

Erisoner.  Through  some  misconception,  Baird  seems  lo 
ave  looked  upon  the  temporary  appointment  of  Colon^ 
Welicalej'  to  hold  the  captured  town  as  permanently  super- 
seding him,  and  on  lliis  ground  he  judged  himself  to  litv« 
been  treated  with  injustice  and  disrespect  He  aflo^ 
wards  received  the  tlianks  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
of  the  East  India  Company  for  his  gallant  bearing  on 
tbat  important  day,  and  a  pension  was  offered  him  b; 
tlie  Company,  which  he  declined,  apparently  from  the  hope 
of  receiving  the  order  of  the  Bath  from  the  Government. 
General  Baird  commanded  the  Indian  army  which  was  sent 
in  1801  lo  oo-operate  with  Hulchinson  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  E«ypt.  He  landed  at  Koaseir  cooducted 
his  army  to  Keneh  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  to  Boaetta, 
where  he  arrived  just  as  the  French  were  treating  for  (he 
evacuation  of  Alexandria.  On  hia  return  to  India  in  1802 
he  was  employed  a^nst  Bcindia,  but  imtated  at  awne 
neglect  he  had  experienced,  he  relinquished  his  command 
and  retumed  to  Europe.  In  1804  ha  was  knighted,  and  in 
the  following  year  commanded  the  expedition  against  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  captured  Cape  Town;  bat  here 
again  his  usual  ill  luck  attended  him,  for  he  was  recalled 
before  he  bad  organiied  his  conquest  for  having  sanctioned 
the  expedition  of  8ir  Home  Pop^am  against  Boenos  Ayrea. 
He  served  again  in  1307,  in  the  expedition  against  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  the  following  year  commanded  the  consider- 
able force  which  was  sent  to  Spain  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
John  Moore.  In  the  battle  of  CoruBa,  where,  aAer  the 
death  of  Moore,  he  held  supreme  command,  a  gruie-ehot 
shattered  his  left  arm,  so  tiiat  it  had  to  be  amputated  at  the 
shoulder-joint  He  again  obtained  the  thanu  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  gallant  services,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  dec- 
oration of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  rank  of  a  haronet. 
Sir  David  married  Miss  Campbell  Preston,  A  Perthshire 
heiress,  in  1810.  In  1820  he  waa  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland;  but  the  post  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  suitable  for  him,  and  he  was  removed  in  1821.  From 
that  period  he  no  more  appeared  in  pnblic  life.  He  died 
on  the  ISlh  August,  1829,  (See  HooVs  Life  <4  Sir  Dand 
Baird.) 

BAIBEUTH,  or  Batrbuth,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Upper  Franconin,  in  Bavaria,  is  pleasantly  siUialed  in  » 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  Maine,  40  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Nuremberg.  It  is  well  buUt  with  broad,  regular,  and 
welt-paved  streets,  and  is  partially  surround^  by  old 
walla.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  two  bridges.  Most  of 
the  bnildings  are  of  oomparatively  modem  date,  the  city 
having  suffered  severely  from  the  Hussites  in  1430,  and 
from  a  conflagnition  in  1621.  Among  the  more  imponant 
are — ihe  old  castle,  erected  in  14^  the  new  caatl^  built 
in  1753,  the  opera-house,  one  of  the  finest  in  Gennany, 
the  gymnasium,  founded  in  1664,  the  ridingscbooi,  aodlhe 
barracks.  Among  the  ecclesiuatical  buildinga,  the  Sladt- 
kinhe,  dating  Irom  1439,  and  containing  the  moDumeola 
of  the  margraves  of  Baireulh,  is  Ihe  most  important;  and 
there  are  also  a  handsome  synagogue,  a  public  librwTi 
theatre,  hospital,  and  an  orphan  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  In 
1341,  a  monument,  by  Schwanlhaler,  was  erected  here  lu 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  spent  Ihe  last  twenty  years  of  Itis 
life  in  the  cit^,  and  has  left  some  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  neigliborbood  in  his  Siebenkas.  His  house  was  in  Fried- 
richsstrasse.  Baireuth  is  a  railway  junction,  and  has  an 
active  trade,  chiefly  in  grain  and  horses.  It  manufaclijrea 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  daift  and  other 
earthenware^  and  tobacco,  and  has  also  several  hrewuii& 
and  distilleries.  About  half  a  league  disiunt  is  the  village 
of  St  George,  noted  for  its  marble  works;  and  alNnit  two 
milea  to  the  E,  is  the  Hermitage,  a  fanciful  building, 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  ganlena 
containing  terraces,  statues,  and  fountains.  Baireulh  has 
been  chosen  by  Richard  Wagner  as  the  scene  of  bit 
musioAl   festivals,  and  a  theatre   is  being  ueeteil  Ibi  hia 
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MCMl  me.  Popolstiwi,  17,841,  Baireatit  wm  fbrnaerlr 
tlM  eipiUtl  of  a  principality  oF  the  tune  nam^  whicli 
was  umeied  Id  1T91  to  the  kingdom  of  Prnada.  In 
1807  it  WM  ocded  bj  Pruaia  to  Fnnce,  which  kept 
'   1  of  it  tiU    1810,  when    it  wm  tmuferred  to 


BAJA,  k  mufcet-toim  of  HangM?,  in  the  countr  of 
B>c&  4H)  the  left  bulk  of  the  Danube,  90  miles  a.  of 
PCBth.  It  WW  boined  down  in  1607,  bat  hu  since  been 
well  bniit.  It  carries  on  a  conudenble  trade  in  grain  and 
pin  and  its  fonr  umual  markets  are  laifcelr  attended. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Qreek  Church,  and  the  Jews 
hare  each  a  place  of  woisbip   in  the  town,  which  also 


PopulaUon,  18,110. 


have  been 
a  no  authority, 
the  word  for  a 


and  proboblT  or^^inated  in  a  mistake 
into;  in  which  ^siet  wia  carried. 

EAJAZET  11.,  son  of  Mahomet  II.,  succeeded  his 
fiOher  M  Boltan  in  1481,  and  died  in  1512.  See  CoR- 
StjlBTUIOPLE  and  Tdbeet. 

BAJUS,  or  Db  Bay,  Michael,  a  celebrated  theolfwian 
was  bom  at  Melin  in  Hainaut  in  1613.  He  distingauhed 
himself  higlilj  during  his  course  of  study  at  Louvain,  and 
was  quickly  promoted  to  a  prof^ssoiship  in  the  coUse  of 
that  town.  In  1549  he  took  his  doctor's  degre«,  and  two 
nara  later  he  was  appointed  regiaa  professor  of  diTinity. 
On  account  of  his  eminence  in  theological  learning  he  was 
•elected  h/  the  king  of  Spain  to  go  to  the  Kreat  council  at 
Trent,  in  the  proceedings  uf  which  he  took  a  prominent 
{■art.  His  studies  having  been  chiefly  directed  to  Augus- 
tiw,  with  whoee  works  he  was  very  Miliar,  Baius  found 
Ihat  his  doctrines  do  the  fundamental  points  of  freewill. 
pndeMinBtion,  grace,  and  the  sacraments,  were  in  direct 
exposition  to  the  scholastic  theology  recogniied  as  orthodox 


coUeagoe  Hcsse^  were  condemned  by  the  Sorbonae,  and 
a  more  extensive  collection  of  sevenly^ix  were  censured 
by  Pope  Plus  V.  in  1567.  This  censure,  which  did  not 
pren  v^  heavily  on  B^us,  who  was  not  indeed  mentioned 
aa  holding  the  condemned  doctrines,  »a»  confirmed  by  a 
boU  of  Qr^tuy  XUI.  in  1580.  Bsjus,  who  was  a  man  of 
meek  and  mild  temper,  quietly  made  such  siihmiision  as 
WM*  requisite  under  the  circumalooces,  continued  to  hold 
his  proleesorahip,  and  even  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
dianoellor  of  the  univeisity.  He  died  in  1589,  in  tbe  77lh 
Tear  of  his  age.  His  principal  works  have  been  published 
la  a  collected  form  at  Cologne,  1696,  1  vol.  4to,  in  2  parts ; 
■ome  large  treatises  have  not  been  published.  The  doc- 
trines for  which  Bajus  was  censured,  and  the  discuwiona 


than  reproduce  the  Aogustinianiam  of  Bi^i 

BAJZA,  JoBKPH,  a  distinguished  Hungarian  poet  and 
fiiitit^  WIS  bom  at  Si&csi  in  1804.  His  earliest  conlribu- 
titms  were  made  to  Kisfaludy's  Aurvra,  a  titer«ry  paper  of 
which  he  was  editor  from  1830  to  1837.  He  also  wrote 
laigeir  in  the  Krilitehe  Blatter,  the  Athenieuitt,  and  tbe 
^gjftfmoKi  or  Ubaaxer.  Hb  criticisms  on  dramatic  art 
were  coandeml  the  best  of  these  miscellaneous  writings. 
In  18S0  he  published  tiaoalations  of  some  foreign  dramas, 
.^arigiwKsefa  Bikne,  and  in  1635  a  collection  of  his  own 
poema.  In  1637  he  was  made  director  of  tbe  newly  es- 
tablished national  theatre  at  Pesth.  He  then,  for  some 
▼ears,  devoted  himself  to  historical  writing,  and  publislied 
In  succesaioo  the  Hitlorieal  Liiraiy  {TSrl^rtli  KSnyttir), 
«  Tola.  1843-45 ;  the  Modem,  Hutarch  {  Ui  Fluiareh),  1845- 
47 ;  and  the  UTmienal  Hittary  ( ViiAgOTket),  1847.  These 
works  are  to  some  extent  translations  fromOerman  nutliors. 
Id  1S47  Bqca  edited  the  journal  of  the  opposition,  KUerior, 
at  Leipsi^  and  in  March,  1848,  Kossuth  made  him  editor 
of  his  pBper,_  KoaaUh  Sirlaoja.  In  1860  he  was  attacked 
with,biwn  disease,  and  died  in  1858. 

BAEABOANJ,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Dacca 
dirision,  ander  the  Lieuteaant-Oovemor  of  Bengal,  situated 
baweoi  23°  14'  27"  and  21°  48'  N,  lat.,  and  89°  55'  10" 
and  01°  4'  50"  £.  toiu.  It  U  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
diatrica  of  Dacca  and  Faridpur,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Fadm4  and   MainiLUtfkh&l ;   on   the   E.  by  the 


Me^hnA  and  Shihbfapur  riven,  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bei^al, 
which  separates  it  from  NoCkhilf  and  Tipperah ;  on  the  B. 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Jessor  and  Farid- 


pui  districts.  Area,  4B35  square  miles:  popnlalion, 
2,377,43a  The  general  aspect  of  tbe  district  is  Ihat  of 
a  flat  even  country,  dotted  with  clusters  of  bamboos  and 
betel-nut  trees,  and  intersected  by  a  perfect  network  of 
dork-colored  and  slngsish  streams.  There  is  not  a  hill 
or  hillock  in  the  whoTs  district,  but  it  derives  a  certain 


specially  conspicnons  in  tbe  rains,  but  at  no  time  of  the 
year  does  the  mstrict  present  a  dried  or  bumt-up  appear- 
ance. The  villages,  which  are  always  walled  round  by 
groves  of  bamboos  and  betel-nut  palms,  have  oRcn  a  very 
striking  appearance;  and  B&karganj  has  many  beauties 
of  detail  wnich  strike  a  ti-avelier  in  passing  through  the 
country.  Tbe  level  of  the  country  is  low,  forming  as  it 
does  a  pari  of  the  great  Oangetic  delta;  and  the  river*, 
streama,  and  water^xjurses  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  travel  except  by  boat  at  any  season  of  this 
year.  Every  natural  hollow  is  full  of  water,  around  the 
margin  of  which  long  grasses,  reeds,  and   other  aquatic 

Slants  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  often  making  it 
ifficult  to  say  where  the  land  ends  and  where  the  water 
b^ing.  Towards  the  north-west  the  country  is  very  marahy. 
and  nothing  Is  to  be  seen  for  miles  but  tracts  of  unreclaimed 
swamps  and  rice  lands,  with  a  few  huts  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  raised  on  mounds  of  earth.  In  the  south  of  the 
district,  along  the  sea  face  of  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  lie  the 
forest  tracts  of  the  Sundarbans,  the  habitation  of  tigen, 
leopards,  and  other  wild  beasts. 

The  priuoipal  riTen  of  tb<  dlitriat  arsthe  Msghni,  the  Arid 
Kh£a,  uid  the  Hirin^iti  or  Baleswar,  with  thtlt  numerous 
offaboota.  Tha  Heghni  represents  the  uunmalatisd  witert  of  tbe 
Bnhm&putra  and  Oaagei.  It  floni  aloag  the  eulero  bouodsry 
of  the  district  in  a  sontberly  dlrMtiea  for  about  100  raitea,  till 
It  debounhea  into  the  Bay  ot  Bengal.  Daring  tbe  latter  part 
of  it>  oonne  this  noble  river  eipaods  into  a  large  eitoary  oon- 
tainiDg  many  ialands,  the  priocipal  of  whioh  1*  that  of  Dakshia 
Bbihbi>|jar.  The  Arid  Kbin,  a  braush  of  tbe  eacgei,  entws 
tbe  diatriot  tWim  tbe  north,  and  flova  generally  in  a  soatb- 
eaitsrly  direotioD  till  it  falls  into  the  eitaary  oF  the  Uegbni. 
Tbe  main  gbaunel  of  tbe  Ariil  Kbln  ii  about  ITDO  yards  in 
width  in  tbe  dry  aeaion,  and  from  ZOOO  to  3000  yards  In  the 
raini.  It  leoeiiea  a  camber  of  tribatariei,  aenda  off  aeTeral 
oSihoota,  and  Is  naTlgoble  throaghoat  the  year  bj  Dative  cargo 
boaU  of  the  largeat  ain.  Tbe  fiaringhiti,  Balotwar,  Hadbii- 
mati,  and  Oarai,  are  variona  looal  name«  for  tbe  aame  riier  In 
different  parts  of  its  conne,  and  repremat  another  great  ofi>hoot 
of  tbe  Qsngei.  It  enters  Bikargaaj  near  tbe  DOrtb-weat  oomor 
of  the  dislriot,  whenoa  it  forma  it*  weatem  boaadary,  and  runs 
tooth,  bat  wltb  great  wiadlngs  in  ita  upper  resehea,  till  it  aroues 
the  Sundarbans,  and  fiaall;  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a 
large  and  deep  eataary,  capable  of  reeeiTing  merohsnt  ahipi  of 
coniidemble  barden.  Id  tbe  njiole  of  iu  course  thrangb  tbe 
diitriol  the  rirer  it  navigable  by  native  boata  of  large  toanage, 
and  by  large  Bea-going  ahlpa  aa  high  up  aa  HorrellganJ.  Id  the 
Deighboring  diitrict  of  Jetaor.  Among  iti  many  tributaries  ia 
BtkarganJ  tbe  moat  Important  it  tbs  Kaehi,  Itself  a  eoagidara- 
ble  ttream  and  navigable  by  largo  boall  all  the  year  roand 
whioh  Bowl  in  a  aontherly  direotion  fbr  20  mllet,  wbsD  It  faU 
Into  the  Baleawar.  Other  riven  of  minor  importaDoB  an  the 
Bariail,  Blihkb&ll,  Nibf  IganJ,  Kbairibid,  Ohf  gar,  Eumir,  Aa, 
All  tbs  rivara  in  the  diitriat  ara  ■uhjeot  (o  tidal  antion  from  ths 
Haghni  on  the  north,  and  from  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  tontb, 
and  nearly  all  of  tbam  are  navigable  at  high  tide  by  sonntry 

the  ettuary  of  the  Hegbni,  and  many  of  the  ereeha  and  water- 
BOUTEea  in  tbe  iilnnd  of  Dakihin  Shlhbiipur,  whioh  mn  almost 
dry  at  ebb  tide,  eontwn  IB  or  IB  Feat  oF  water  at  the  Sood.  A 
vary  itrong  "bora"  or  tidal  wave  rant  np  the  ettnary  of  tbs 
Maghni  at  spring  tidei,  and  a  aingulv  loand  like  thuadar, 
known  at  the  "Biriial  Qant,"  ia  often  heard  far  ant  at  tea  about 
the  time  it  ia  ooming  in.  Tliere  ara  numeroui  manbea  in  tbe 
diitrial,  of  great  aiie  and  depth,  and  abounding  In  flih.  Tbe 
rollowing  peonliarity  of  tome  of  tbam  it  qnoted  from  Colonel 
Oaitrell'l  Qtagrapkimi  aid  SlalUti^  RtpoTi  a/  Hu  DittriO 
(ISeSJ ;— "In  some  of  the  awampi,  eipaeially  in  Choae  of  fiikar- 
ganj,  the  turfaaa  gronth  of  aqnatio  planti,  miied  with  drift 
weeda,  graaaea,  and  rice  atalki,  iaereaiea  anDnally,  aod  in  pro- 
oeii  of  time  a  oruat  ia  formed  oapabla  of  aupporting  bumaa 
beinga,  and  OQ  wbioh  rioe  it  onltiraced.  Small  floating  patohes 
are  tbnt  formed,  and  the  aativaa  aaaert  that  in  very  strong  bloia- 
ing  weather  the»>  nre  aometimea  carried  From  one  aide  of  the 
iwamp  to  the  other,  and  *n  a  oaoae  of  great  dispute.  A  Oov- 
emmeot  offioial,  whoae  duties  oRea  took  him  to  thest  swanp^ 


mautioiiAd  tlut  the  lint  tisw  he  found  bimMir  on  froaod  afthii 

klDd,  baing  tolallj  uaBwuni  of  iti  n&tare,  ba  WM  gnaUj  alarmed 
■t  realiUK,  aa  ha  thoaght,  the  earth  moTing  boDaath  him;  and 
ttiU  more  utoaiihed  •rhen,  on  aeekiag  Inrormatlon  from  the 
iDhabiUDta,  ha  wai  told  '  it  was  oniT  t>u  tide  ooming  in.'  The 
owaare  of  theM  floating  fialdi  make  holaa  through  them,  and 
ealoh  the  Bib  which  are  immediately  sttraotad  b;  the  light.'' 

The  ooDini  of  1872  diwlosed  *  population  of  :,3T7,433  ■oalj 
hi  BlkarganJ  diitriet,  inraad  orer  tm  iiiaara  milea,  inhabiU 
tog  12B9  Tlllagei  and  3!1,SiT  hanHa;  panoal  par  iqnare  mile, 
4S3i  par  village,  b57 ;  per  honla,  ^■^.  Tha  Hahometani  ufl 
the  largsBt  laotion  of  tha  popolation,  and  nomber  1,5411,985,  or 
ei-8  perotDL  of  the  total  inhabitantij  Uindui,  827,393,  or  34'S 
par  gent. ;  Bnddhiit,  4049,  or  -3  per  oent. ;  Chriitiani,  4852,  or 
-2  per  oent.  I  md  pareoaa  of  nnipeoiBad  religion,  174  aoals. 
Tha  HugaloiAnf  of  Biltarganj  are  among  the  worst  of  their 
ereed,  iteeped  in  JgDOranoe  and  prejudioe,  euily  aioitad  to 
Tiolenoe  and  murder,  varj  litigloaa,  and  groaily  immoral.  Tha 
Fartiili  or  Puritan  aeot  of  Hahometani  are  eioeadingly  nn- 
tneroni  in  the  diitriot.  Tha  BuddhtiL  popalatioa  oonritU  of 
Uaghi  or  the  people  of  Ar&k£n,  who  Brat  aettled  la  BikarganJ 
about  lerentj  jeara  ago,  and  bare  made  LhemaatTM  nrf  useful 
Id  tha  olearing  of  the  Sundarbana.  A  gipay-llka  triba  Balled 
tha  Bebijilj  are  rsthar  nnmeToui  in  thii  diatrioL  Thay  prin- 
cipal!; lire  in  boati,  tiaielilng  from  plaoa  to  plaoe,  profeii 
Mnhammadaniam,  and  gain  their  ■ubiiitanae  bj  wood-aotting 
In  tha  Sundarbana,  flihing,  fortune-telling,  and  trading  in 
trinkaU.  Tha  Christian  oommunit;  of  BikarganJ  owaa  III 
oHgin  to  the  Roman  Catholio  monaitery  ot  Bandel  near  Cal- 
eutta,  and  to  tha  Pioteatant  (Baptiat)  minalonarlH  at  Serampur. 
The  prinoipal  natira  eonrerts  eome  tnm  tha  Hindu  low-oaile 
Chandila,  4o.,  who  mbiitt  hj  gnltiration. 
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k  of  (h«  Borisi!  Bi»er,  in  21°  41'  40"  N.  Ist.,  nnd  90- 
24'  80"  E,  long.,  is  the  only  town  containing  upvHrds  of 
6000  inhabilanU.  In  1S72  its  population  amounted  to 
76S4  eonlt;  municipBl  income,  £101S  ISa. ;  municipal 
expend itur&^£  1000  2a.-  incidence  of  laiaLion,  2a.  TJd. 
per  head.  There  are  also  three  other  municipal  towns — 
(1.)  Nalcbitr  a  large  trading  Tillage  j  principal  exports, 
rice  and  padd/;  imports,  salt,  tobaoxi,  oil,  and  sugar; 
(2.)  Jliilaktit  or  Mali&rdjgaDJ,  a  Urge  timber  market,  also 
trading  ia  rice,  poddr,  and  salt ;  (3.)  Daulat  Khin,  the 
principal  Tillage  ia  the  island  of  Dakshin,  Shihh&Epur; 
exports  belel-noL  A  number  of  smaJl  trading  Tillage 
exist  throughout  the  district,  and  each  locality  has  ita 
periodical  fairs  for  purposes  of  trafSc  The  material  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  good.  Ever?  inhabitant  ia  a  small 
landholder,  tad  coltiTatea  gufficienC  rice  and  other  Qece»- 
Mriea  for  the  support  of  hU  family.  Owing  to  this  reason, 
hired  labor  is  very  scarce,  and  during  the  harvest  season, 
when  the  few  available  laborera  are  sought  for  bj  the  land- 
holder^ the  price  of  labor  rises  to  la.  per  diem.  The 
averu^  coat  of  living  to  a  laboring  man  is  about  6b.  per 
mool£  Except  in  the  lamr  villages,  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  are  Tery  isoialed.  The  inhabiiants  seldom  ooogre- 
gate  together  into  hamlets,  but  each  man  builds  his  home- 
Mead  aa  the  highest  spot  on  his  oyiti  land  without  anr 
refercDce  to  his  neighbors.  Rica  is  the  great  crop  of  the 
district,  and  three  harreslH  are  obtain^  annmUlj^-the' 
^Imoii,  or  winter  rice;  Aut,  or  autumn  crop;  and  boro,  or 
spring  rice.  The  former  yields  the  finest  grain,  and  is  the 
Staple  crop  of  the  district  It  is  sown  at  the  setting  in  of 
the  raina  in  April  or  May,  transplanted  from  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  aud  reaped  in  November 
or  December.  About  100  varieties  of  the  &inan  rice  are 
ODltivated  in  the  districL  The  dui  crop  is  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  hot  weather,  and  reaped  in  August.  Up- 
warda  of  20  varieties  of  this  rice  are  ^niduced.  The  boro 
or  spring  rice  is  of  a  coarse  description,  larsely  used  by 
the  poorer  classes,  aod  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  alluvial  river  aocrelions,  and  on  other  low- lying 
grounds.  It  is  sown  broadcast  in  December,  and  reaped 
in  April  or  Hay.  Bikananj  exports  its  rice  cliieSy  to 
Calcatla.  The  average  yield  of  rice  land  here  is  from 
17i  to  22  cwt.  per  acre.  Other  cropa— *Ao(dH  {Lathyrut 
satwat),  muniri  {Oieer  lent),  aarifU  or  mustard,  rape-seed, 
linaeed,  jute,  sugar-cane,  betel-nat,  &c     Manufoclurea — 

Sotlery,  coarse  ciolh,  oil,  fine  mats,  and  molaases.  The 
istrict  has  only  five  small  roads,  but  its  riveis  aSbrd  ample 
means  of  oommunication. 

Like  all  other  districts  of  Bengal,  Bikarganj  has  steadily 
inoeaaed  in  prosperity  since  its  administration  passed  into 
the  handa  of  English  officers,  and  especially  of  late  years, 
■inoe  the  •wwtrj  has  been  directly  under  the  Crown. 


From  the  time  of  the  BCqnisitioD  of  B«igal  by  the  BritiA 
in  176S  up  the  end  of  IglT,  B&korganj  formed  a  part  of 
the  Dacca  district.  It  was  then  formed  into  a  separate 
collectoiBhip,  with  the  object  of  encoaragiog  enterprising 
persons  to  cultivate  ils  immense  tracts  of  waste  lands.  In 
ISIS  the  net  revenue  of  the  district  amounted  to  £90,438, 
and  the  net  civil  expenditure  to  £13,347.  Two  yean  later 
(1820)  tha  net  district  revenue  had  slightly  decreased  to  ' 
£95,709,  while  the  net  expenditure  on  civil  administration 
had  increased  to  £16,659.  During  the  next  forty  yean 
both  revenue  and  expenditure  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
1860-61  the  net  revenue  of  the  district  amounted  to 
£150,305,  and  the  net  civil  expenditure  to  £32,6S4.  In 
1B70-71  the  total  net  revenue  was  £203,445,  and  net  dvil 
expenditure,  £44,902.  The  land  revenue  of  Bikaif;anj  i> 
settled  in  perpetuity  with  the  somfnddrt.  In  1S72  tha 
district  contained  4729  estates,  held  by  5960  proprieton, 
who  were  assessed  at  a  total  revenue  of  £143,150.  In 
1371  the  machinery  for  protecting  the  district  consisted  of 
GS3  men  of  the  r^ular  police  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at 
atoUlcastof£ll,lSS.  Attached  to  the  regular  police  is  a. 
river  patrol  consisting  of  five  boats,  and  manned  by  a  cr«w 
of  35  men.  The  village  watch  or  rural  police  consisted  in 
1871  of  5135  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £13,4S0.  pud 
by  the  landholders  and  villagers,  each  village  watchman 
having  besides  a  small  plot  of  ground  rent  frw.  A  muni- 
cipal police  of  53  men  was  aleo  maintained  in  the  towns 
and  Ibt^  villages,  at  a  lot^  ooat  of  £403  14b.,  defrayed 
out  of  municipal  receipts.  Education  is  in  a  very  back- 
word  state  in  B&karganj,  owing  to  the  inhabiiants  being 
almost  wholly  composed  of  petty  husbandmoi,  the  m^ority 
of  whom  are  Mahometans  of  the  most  bigoted  tenets.  In 
1850-57  the  district  c<»itained  5  schools,  attended  by  4S9 
pupils,  and  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  £595  13s.  Id 
1871-72  there  were  78  Government  and  aided  school^ 
attended  by  3713  pupils,  and  maintained  at  a  total  ccat  of 
£3767  I2s.,  the  total  cost  to  the  stale  being  £1232  lO*. 
This  is  exclusive  of  private  schools  uninspected  by  the 
education  department.  The  census  report  of  1372  returned 
the  total  number  of  ichools  (Oovemmenl  and  private)  at 
512,  attended  by  a  total  of  7299  pupils.  BaristU  town 
contains  a  Government  school,  which  is  the  largest  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  financially  the  most  aucceaful ;  th» 
cost  to  Government  for  ita  355  pupils  in  1872  being  onlj 


ripur,  Pirozpur,  and  PatuAkhlll,  comprising  IS  pnlio* 
circles  or  tAdnds,  and  54  fiacal  divisions  or  parganSt.  The 
climate  of  B&kargonj  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  owing  to  the  strong  south-west  monsoon,  which 
comes  up  directly  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  keeps  the 
atmoephere  oool;  but  the  heavy  rainfoU  and  conseqnent 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  the  use  of  bod 
water,  are  fruitful  sources  of  disease.  The  average  annual 
temperature  varies  from  78°  to  85°.  The  Ihermraueler 
ran^  from  62°  to  98°.  The  endemic  diseases  of  B&kar- 
ganj  are  feven  of  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued 
types,  attributable  to  the  extreme  dampnen  and  malarioua 
of  the  district.    Cholera  is  always  present,  the  nnm- 

cases  increasing  in  the  hot  season  and  the  bef^nning 

of  the  cold  weather.  Smallpox  oocosioDally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  an  epidemic  form, — frequently  caused  by  inoo 
ulation,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  BdJcorganj 
by  the  native  medical  practitioners. 

BAKER,  Heitby,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was  bom 

Fleet  Street,  London,  in  1698.     At  the  age  of  fiflem  ha 

was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  with  whom  he  remained 

ven  yeata.     He  then  became  clerk  to  Mr.  Foreter, 

?',  whose  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  he  instmoted 
y,  and  with  soch  success  that  for  a  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  training  of  persons  similarly  afflicted. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  he  published  several  poem^ 
and  married  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  nmous 
Daniel  Defoe,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  both  of  whom  he 
survived.  In  1740  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  SodMy  of 
Antiquaries  and  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  oimtribnted 
many  memoirs  to  the  7'raiuaeiumi  of  the  latter  society,  and 
1744  received  the  Copley  gold  medal  for  microaoopical 
experiments  on  the  crystal  liuticH)  and  oonfignraiiun  of 
saline  particles.  Mr.  Baker  died  at  his  ^lartments  in  tha 
Strand  on  the  26th  of  November,  1774.   Besides  his  numei^ 
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■Mil  Ant.  liODdoD,  1743,  and  Empla/mmt  for  Ae  Uiaro- 
N^  1763.  Aootber  weli-kDowa  work  ia  hia  philosophical 
poam,  7^  Dtiaxnt,  which  has  paased  through  several  edl- 
dtoa.  Mr.  Baker's  memon  is  perpetuated  b^  the  Bakeriau 
Lcdora  o(  the  Bojal  Socielj,  for  the  foundaiion  of  which 
h(  left  br  will  the  snm  of  £100. 

BAE£B,  Sik  KicHjutD,  author  of  the  (^roiii^  o/  the 
Kingt  of  BngtaniLiraB  bom  at  Sininghant,  in  Kent,  about 
dw  ;ear  1568.  He  wm  edncated  at  Oitbrd,  took  the  de- 
cree of  Haater  of  Arts,  and  in  1603  received  the  honor  of 
ki^hdiocid.  Ia  1620  he  was  made  high  sheriff  of  Oxfbrd- 
tbire;  but  having  engaged  to  paj  some  debts  of  his  wife's 
ftmilj,  he  was  r^uced  to  poverty,  and  ohtlKed  to  betake 
himaeljr  for  shelter  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  died 
Febmarr  18,  1645.  DuHiik  bis  confiuement  he  composed 
DDmeroua  works,  hiElorical,  poetical,  and  miscellaaeaus. 
Amongst  these  are  Mediiaiiom  and  Diaquimiiim*  on  tht 
Lerd't  Praytr  ;  Meditaiumt,  <£c.,  on  teverai  of  the  Ptidva  of 
Dmid  ;  Meditaiiom  and  Prayer*  upon  tht  Senen  Data  of  lie 
Wtet;  Oalo  VarUgalM,  or  Om^t  itorai  DutiiAe  ;  TKeatmn 
IVnutpAonaor  Theatnua  Bedivimaa,  being  a  i^p'y  lo 
Prjnne's  Sittriomiulic,  Ac.  His  primapal  wort,  the 
CUmitlt  y  the  Kingt  of  England,  inexact  and  uncridcal, 
bal  written  in  a  pleasant  and  readable  stjle,  quickly  ao- 
quired  a  high  reputation.  It  was  cootinued  to  105S  bv 
Edaard  Phillips,  Jfilton's  nephew,  and  has  passed  through 
nanf  editiotu. 

BAKER,  Thokas,  a  learned  antiquary,  descended  from 
an  indent  fiuniij  distinguiahed  by  ils  loyalty,  was  bom  at 
book  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  at 
Ihrfaam,  and  proceeded  thence,  in  1674,  to  St  John's 
CDllece,  Cambridge,  where  he  afterwards  obtuned  a  fel- 
knnhip.  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Darfaam,  collated  hin  to 
Ihe  rectory  of  Long-Hewton  in  his  diocese,  in  1687,  and 
(iuther  intended  to  give  bim  that  of  Sedgefleld,  with  a 
goldtn  prebend,  baa  not  Baker  incurred  his  displeasure 
nr  icfiBing  to  read  James  II.'s  Declaration  of  Induigeuce. 
The  Udiop  who  dia^;Ru»d  him  for  this  refusal, 
"*"  ""-— vards  specially  excepted  f 
r,  took  the  oaths  to  that  hi 


was  afterwards  specially  excepted  from  William's  Act'of 

Indamnity,  look  the  oatJis  to  that  king,  and  kept  his  bish- 

U  his  death.     Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he 


had  opposed  James,  refused  to  lake  the  oaths  to  WilTiam; 
he  resigned  Long- Newton  on  the  lat  of  August,  1690,  and 
retired  to  St  John's,  in  which  he  was  protected  till  the  ^th 
of  Jsnnai^,  1710-17,  when  he  and  oue-and-twenty  others 
were  deprived  of  their  fellowships.  After  the  passing  of 
Ibe  Begislering  Act  in  1723,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  eomply  with  its  requiremcnis  by  registering  hjs  annuity 
of  £40,  although  that  annuity,  left  him  by  hia  father,  with 
tSO  per  annum  from  his  elder  brother's  collieries,  was  now 
kit  whole  aubsietence.  He  retained  a  lively  sense  of  the 
bjnries  he  had  suffered ;  and  inscribed  himself  in  all  his 
own  books,  as  well  as  in  those  which  he  gave  to  the  college 
librarr,  socnis  ejeehu,  and  in  some  rteior  e^'cetiu.  He  con- 
liiniea  to  reside  in  the  college  as  comiDoner-inaBtor  till  jiia 
death  on  the  2d  of  July,  1740.  The  whole  of  hia  valuable 
boek»  Slid  mannscripU  he  bequeathed  to  the  university. 
The  only  works  he  published  were,  RefleeUoat  on  Learning, 
Jmoing  the  Inaugicifney  thereof  tn  lU  Kveral  parliaiian,  in 
*rder  to  evince  the  lucfidneu  and  naxmb  of  Betietatirm, 
Load.  170&-10,  and  the  preface  to  Bishop  Fbher's  Funerai 
BamiM  far  Margarti,  CounUa  of  Biehmotui  and  Derby, 
1708, — both  without  his  name.  His  valuable  manuscript 
eoHectione  relative  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
nniveiaity  of  Cambridge,  amounting  to  thirty-uine  volnmes 
in  Iblio  and  three  in  quarts  are  divided  between  the  Brit- 
ish Htnenm  and  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, — the 
fonner  passing  twenty-three  volumes,  and  the  latter  aix- 
teoi  in  folio  and  three  in  quarto.  The  life  of  Baker  has 
been  written  by  Robert  Masters,  8vo,  1784,  and  by  Horaoe 
Watpol^in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works. 

BAKEWELL,  a  market-town  in  Derbyshire,  on  the 
Hirer  Wye,  162  miles  from  London.  lis  fine  old  church 
CDDlaint  tDonuments  of  the  fanjilies  of  Vernon  and  Man- 
am.  The  inhabitants  are  supported  by  the  working  of  the 
ernl,  lead,  and  zinc  mines,  and  the  stone  and  marble  quar- 
ries in  the  neighborhood.  There  ia  also  a  large  cotton 
asnnhctory  in  Ihe  town  eatabliahed  by  Arkwright.  Bake- 
nU  is  remarkable  for  a  chalybeate  spring,  frequented  by 
invalids.  It  his  a  free  school  of  ancient  date,  a  literary 
tad  HJoitiflc  ioatilntion,  and  a  museum.  About  four  miles 
btant  is  Chalaworlh  Honae^  the  aeat  of  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
Wihire.     Ptrpoladoa  in  IS71,  2283. 


BAEHCHISABAI  (TuAitb,  O*  Qariert  PaLiM],  m 
town  of  Russia  inthe  government  of  Taurus,  silnated  in  a 
narrow  gorge  on  the  babks  of  a  small  stream  called  the 
Chiryuk-Su,  about  10  milts  S.S.W.  of  Simpheropol.  Of 
unknown  origin,  it  became  lovards  the  close  of  the  ISth 
century  the  residence  of  the  Tatar  kiians;  and  its  chief 
objects  of  interest  are  Ihe  remains  of  ils  splendor  under 


Sahal-Oerai,  and  was  restored  at  Potemkin's  command  by 
the  architect  Bison  for  the  reception  of  Catharine.  Not 
far  off  ia  a  cemetery,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  many  of 
the  khans.  There  are,  besides  three  or  four  churches  and 
a  synagogue,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  mosques,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century.  The  population  still  conaists  for  the  most 
part  of  Tatars,  Catherine  II.  in  1783  having  granted  tliem 
the  exclusive  right  of  habitation  in  the  city.  The  remain- 
der consists  of  Russians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
Bakhchisarai  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry,  manu- 
facturing red  and  yellow  morocco,  sheepskin  cloaks,  agri- 
cultural implements,  sabres,  and  other  cutlery,  and  forming 
an  important  d^pOt  for  Ihe  oom,  flax,  fruits,  tobacco,  and 
other  produce  of  the  whole  surrounding  district  In  the 
neighborhood  is  Chu&t-Kali  (or  Jews'  city),  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Earaitio  Jews  of  the  Crimea,  situated  on  lofty 
and,  except  on  one  aide,  inaooenible  cliffi.  Population, 
10^28. 

BAEHUtJT,  a  town  of  Bunia  in  the  government  of 
Ekalerinoelav,  near  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  owed  its  origin  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century  to  the  discovery  of  saltrsprings,  which  oeased,  how- 
ever, to  be  utilised  in  1782.  Its  piesent  importance  ia 
chiefly  due  to  ^e  extensive  coal-deposits  in  the  vidnity. 
Population,  16,781. 

BAEINQ.  The  art  of  t>aking  consists  In  heating  any- 
thing in  an  oven  or  fire  so  as  to  harden  it,  and  in  this  sense 
the  term  is  used  when  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
porcelain,  pottery,  and  bricks.  It  is  also  applied  to  certain 
modes  of  dressing  or  cooking  animal  food  ;  thus  we  speak 
of  baked  meats,  pies,  Ac.  In  the  present  article  the  oak- 
ing  of  flour  or  meal  for  use  as  human'fbod  will  alone  be 
treated  of. 

The  origin  of  baking^  as  of  most  arts  of  primary  im- 
portance, precedes  the  period  of  histoiv,  and  is  involved 
in  the  obscuritv  of  the  early  ages  of  the  human  race.  Ez- 
cavaiions  conducted  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  numerous 
lake  dwellings  of  Switierland  have  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  abundant  evidence  that  t]ie  art  uf  making  bread  was 
Krsclised  by  our  prehistoric  ancestors  as  early  as  the  Stone 
Hriod.  Not  only  have  stones  for  grinding  meal  and  baking 
bread  been  discovered,  but  bread  itself  in  large  quantities 


At  Wangen  there  has  been  discovertd  "  actual  baked  bread 
or  cake  made  of  the  crushed  com,  precisely  similar  to  that 
found  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Meiaakomer  at  Roben- 
hausen.  Of  course,  it  has  been  burned  or  charred,  and 
thus  these  interesting  specimens  have  been  preserved  to  (he 
present  day.  The  form  of  these  cakes  is  somewhat  round, 
and  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Tbe 
dough  did  not  consist  of  meal,  but  of  grains  of  com  mora 
or  less  crushed.  In  some  specimens  the  halves  of  gnuna 
of  barley  are  plainly  discernible.  The  under  side  of  - 
these  cakes  is  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  concave,  and  there 
appeals  no  donbt  that  the  mass  of  dough  wss  baked  by 
being  laid  on  hot  atones  and  covered  over  with  glowing 
ashes."— (Keller's  Lahe  DmUmg$.  Lee'a  Translation,  p.  63.) 
The  very  early  mention  of  bread  in  written  history  fur- 
ther bears  out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  art  of  baking. 
Bread  is  first  specifically  mentioned  in  Genesis  xviii.  5, 
when  Abraham,  wishing  to  entertain  the  three  angels  on 
the  plains  of  Mamre,  offered  to  "  fetoh  a  morael  of  bread ;" 
and  the  operation  of  baking  Is  immediately  thereafter 
alluded  to  in  the  instmctions  to  Sarah  to  "make  r«ady 
quickly  three  roeaanres  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  m^ce 
cakes  upon  the  hearth."  At  Ihe  same  tim&  when,  in  the 
city  of  Sodom^  Lot  eutertained  two  angels,  "he  made  them 
a  feast,  and  did  bake  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat" 
(Genesis  lii.  3}.    It  may  l)e  inferred  boni  the  menUon  of 
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onleavened  brcMl  Ihat,  in  those  palriarcb&l  timee,  the  two 
irreat  duses  of  bread  were  knows  and  uaed.  At  a  period 
Fittle  later  the  art  of  baking  wag  carried  to  high  perrecCion 
ID  E^TpCi  which  then  look  the  lead  in  the  srta  of  dviliied 
life.  The  EWptiauB  baked  cakea  and  loaves  of  maor  va- 
rieties and  shapes,  in  which  thej  emplojed  several  kinds 
of  flour,  and  tbey  flavored  their  bread  with  varioua  aro- 
matic ingredienla.  The  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh,  who  was 
in  prison  along  with  Joseph,  doubllesa  puraued  his  craft  in 
its  essenl^  features  in  the  same  way  as  bakers  do  at  the 
present  da;. 

From  ancient  Egypt  excellence  in  the  art  of  baking 
travelled  with  the  march  of  dvilization  into  Greece,  and 
the  allusions  to  bread  in  the  works  of  classic  autbot«  are 
very  numerous.  In  The  De^motopMeit  of  Athennua  men- 
tion ia  made  of  no  lees  than  dity-two  varieties  of  bread  as 
known  amooK  the  ancient  Greebi,  and  minute  descriptioni 
of  man?  of  them  are  given.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (NaL 
Hia.,  iviii.  23)  that  professional  bakers  were  Srat  intro- 
-duced  into  Borne  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  king 
«f  Macedon.  By  the  practicat  Romans  the  baking  trade 
was  formed  into  a  kind  of  incorporation  or  guild,  witb 
«pecial  privil^es  and  immunities  attached  to  the  calling. 
Public  bakeries  were  distributed  throughout  the  city,  to 
whldi  slaves  were  assigned  for  performing  the  heavier  and 
more  disagreeable  tasks  connected  with  the  occupation. 
Grain  was  delivered  into  public  granaries  by  enrolled  Sae- 
tarii,  and  it  was  distributed  to  the  bakers  by  a  corporation 
called  the  OaUAoleraa.  No  separate  miils  for  grinding 
com  then  existed,  the  grain  being  pounded  and  sifted  in 
the  bakeries,  and  hence  the  Soman  bakers  were  known  as 
PitloTts.  A  special  magistrate  was  appointed  to  lake  cog- 
nisance of  every  matter  connected  with  the  management 
of  public  bakeries. 

The  calling  of  the  baker  dnring  the  Middle  Ages  was 
considered  to  oe  one  so  closely  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
public  ttiat  it  was  put  under  strict  regulation  and  super- 
visiou,  and  these  special  restrictions  continued  to  affect  the 
trade  down  to  very  recent  times.  In  England,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1266  for  regulating  the  price  of 
bread  by  a  public  assize,  and  that  svstem  continued  in  op- 
eration till  1822  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  and  ml 
1S36  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  price  of  bread  was 
determined  bv  adding  a  certain  sum  to  the  price  of  every 
quarter  of  flour,  in  name  of  the  baker's  expenses  and 
profit :  and  for  the  sum  so  arrived  at  tradesmen  were  -  - 
quired  to  bake  and  sell  eighlv  (juartem  loaves,  or  a  1 
proportion  of  other  aiies,  which  it  was  reckoned  each  qc 
ler  of  flour  ought  to  yield.  Tbe  following  table  exhibits 
the  assize  price  of  bread  in  London  in  1814: 
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Europe  and  Asia,  loaves  of  bread  are  seldom  used  except  by 
the  higher  clssees  of  inbabilants.  Ia  Sweden,  for  exam- 
ple, rolls  are  frequently  seen  in  the  towns,  but  loaves  rarely. 
Towards  the  end  of  1812  the  captain  of  an  English  packet 
ordered  a  Gothenburg  baker  to  bake  for  liim  a  quantity  of 
bread,  to  the  value  of  £1  sterling.  The  baker  was  oon- 
founded  at  so  lar^  an  order,  and  refused  to  comply  till 
the  captun  gave  him  security  that  he  would  carry  off  and 
pay  for  the  loaves,  declaring  that  he  could  never  dispose 
of  so  great  a  quantity  of  bread  in  Gotbenbuig  if  it  w 
left  upon  bis  nands.  In  the  country  part  of  Sweden 
bread  is  made  but  rye-cakes,  nearly  as  hard  as  Bint,  which 
are  only  baked  twice  a  year.  About  a  century  ago  loaf- 
bread  was  almost  as  rare  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland, 
1    00(01    eaiti    then    constituting   the 


ibotitutes  among  almost  all  ranks.  In  iimij 
parts  of  England  it  is  the  custom  for  private  fiunilics  le 
bake  their  own  bread.  This  is  partioilarly  the  esse  ia 
Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire.  In  the  year  ISM 
of  Hanchealer,  with  a  population  of  90,000  ptt- 
..   .,  not  contain  a  single  public  bakw.     Baken  in 

Great  Britain  are  now  placed  under  the  prorinoni  of 
The  Bakehouses'  Bt^lation  Ad,  1863"  (38  and  S7  ViO. 
_Rp.  40),  a  statute  passed  after  a  aearching  inquiry  into  tba 
condition  of  bakehouses  in  London  ana  of  the  penoos 
employed  in  them.  By  this  act  no  young  penon  noder 
the  age  of  18  is  permitted  to  work  in  a  bakehoose  between 
the  hours  of  9  P.M.  and  S  A.ic.,  and  apeciat  enactmenb  p(i>- 
vide  for  securing  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  bake- 
houses, and  for  the  regulation  of  sleeping  apaiUnents  mo- 
nected  witb  them. 

As  compared  with  wheat-flour  all  other  ma-  -^. 
terials  used  for  making  bread  are  of  compara-  ^^ 
tive  insignificance.  Oat  cakea  still  form  a  staple 
article  of  food  in  many  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  and  in 
occasionally  used  in  other  countries.  They  are  made  br 
mixing  up  oatmeal,  warm  water,  and  salt,  sometimet  with 
the  addition  of  butter  or  &t,  into  a  very  stiff  pasl^  and 
kneading  this  ont  into  a  thin  cak&  which  is  first  fired  on  a 
hot  plate  or  "girdle,"  and  finished  in  front  of  an  OMO  fin. 
Scones  of  barley-flour,  sweet  and  tough,  were  ronncrlj 
lar^ly  used  in  Scotland,  but  have  now  givai  place  tc  a 
similar  preparation  of  wheateo  flour.  Sye  bread,  both 
fermented  and  unfermented,  ia  largely  oonsnmed  by  ths 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  the  poor 
and  backward  districts.  Cakes  of  maiie  meal,  baked  like 
oat  cakes,  are  consumed  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Slaks. 
The  me$i  of  various  speciea  of  millet  is  used  in  Saulhan 
Europe  to  form  bread;  and  in  India  and  China,  dum 
(Sarylnan  vulgare)  and  o^er  cereal  grains  are  baked  fcr 
food.  Of  non-cereal  flours,  the  principal  used  lor  bread- 
making  is  buckwheat,  Ptigtyi^rtiat  Mey^enfim,  exteoaivrir 


cakes ;  and  cassava  cakes  are  made  from  the  meal  of  tbs 
Uploca  plant,  Jalmplia  Mamhei,  in  South  America.  Ex- 
cepting rye,  none  of  tiiesa  substances  is  used  for  making 
vcsiculated  or  fermented  bread. 

The  grain  of  wheat  consists  of  an  outer  busk  or  cover- 
ing, an  embryo  or  germ,  and  a  central  mass  of  farinaixous 
material.  The  outer  husk  is  composed  of  several  distinct 
layers  of  ligneous  tissue,  closely  adhering  to  the  seed,  and 
very  liacd  in  texture.  In  grinding,  this  is  detached  in 
scales,  and  oonstitules  the  diief  proportion  of  the  Inn. 
The  inner  ponion  of  the  envelope  is  softer,  and  contains  aii 
active  nitrogenous  principle,  termed  cerealin,  and  is  besida 
rich  in  fat  and  salts.  This  portion  goes  with  the  pollard 
or  parings  in  the  drcwing  of  wheat  flour.  Towards  the 
centre  ol  the  grain  the  substance  becomes  whiter  in  color 
and  more  friable  in  texture,  so  that,  in  grinding,  the  Gnett 
flour  in  consistence  is  always  the  whitest  in  ap^cancs. 
By  agricultupisls  several  hundred  variatiea  of  wheat  and  a 


than  the  sratt  varieties;  and  similitfly;  wheats  grown  u 
climates  are  also  usuaiiy  richest  in  mtnwen.  The  fulow- 
ing  analyses  of  two  typical  varieties  of  wheat  are  lakes 
trom  Payen's  tables,  water  being  n^ected  .■— 


BaidWhsat. 
Tagurog. 

BoafflHBL 

Tou.Ua. 

83-80 

74-81 

■  06 

J-80 

3-8S 

J-U 

When  wheat  b  ground  it  is  sifted  or  dressed  into  a  aeiics 
of  mill  products,  ranging  from  fine  flonr  to  bran,  aocoidiai 
to  the  sue  of  the  ground  particles.  The  divisions  vary  id 
different  mills  and  lucalilies;  but  the  aoeompany ii^_ table 
— Iheresultof 
Lawes  and  Ci 
relative  proportions  ol 


:nt  mills  ana  lucaliues;  oui  me  aocoiii|«iiTim  im« 
result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  by  S«w- 
1  and  Gilbert— may;  be  regarded  as  a  atandard  <■  *s 
re  proportions  of  mill  prgducta : — 


jbyGoo'^lc 


■  TuU  0/  Row,  Brm,  Ac,  in  100  parU  Utal. 


Whetfof 

Whmtor 

Wbmtar 
3  Cum. 

thsM 
Ohm. 

MO 
17-B 
8-7 

«M 
4-9 

10-S 

8S-T 
18-3 

8-0 

1  wiM  s. » 

AarannUof  1,  S,) 

ud3Mg*ther„; 

L  Tuli_ 

HiddlingT. } 

1.  CouM  Shkni 

S-2 

70-2 

fi-S 
8-T 

T8-3 
4-S 

TO-J 
6-3 

S'S 

3-a 

3-9 
3-6 

8-3 
1-8 
T-S 
2-6 

3-a 
2-e 

7-B 
4-B 

8-4 

LCouMPoUud 

«-6 

ne  t^la  and  fine  shartx  are  geaerallr  passed  throagh 
^  .»:ii  .  .^.^...1  liTno  i..n'..^n^  up  [lie  jield  of  flour  to 
srain.    Aa  an  example 

follow?'*"  t-Kl-  i,M  ««».«^ 


ilMul  80  per  cent.  _.  ..._   .  .     .__ 

■f  mill  products  in  pracdce,  the  followiag  table  ii 

fcwn  the  actual  mill  receipts  of  a  Scotch  -'"- 


m«hing63i 


lb  per  bushel,  in  all  S78  sL  11  lb.    The 


FinB  Floor „ 4U  6 

Odd  and  SeooDd  Flour. 28  18 

Puinga  (Sharp*  aad  Pollardi).... 38  12 

Bno  and  ShslliDgi... _ B3  C 


nie  compoation  of  flour  and  bran  given  in  the  do- 
dcntaied  table  !■  the  mean  result  of  a  series  of  fourteen 
NulyMS  by  Feligot: — 


Flour. 

«        Mlabls        "          (albamaa)  1-8 

ID'84 
IM 

S-8D 

8JU. _ 1-8 

2-M 

It  is  a  disputed  point  vhettier  dextrin  or  sugar  exists  in 
loar  of  the  best  quality ;  but  the  action  of  heat  and  moist- 
■irt  in  the  baking  process  quickly^  Iransforms  a  portion  of 
(he  ilarch  into  the  soluble  oondilion.     Id  flour  of  inferior 
qnalit]'  a  large  percentage  of  dextrin  is  usiially  found — a 
arcumstance  verj  detrimental  to  its  bresd-makins  quali- 
tiea.     A  table  of  the  percentage  of  gluten,  obtameil  bj 
Hasra.  lamfM  and  Qilbert  from  a  large  number  of  flours, 
riiovs  a  variation  from  8'9  to  14'9  per  cent.     This  gluten 
ilMlf  (the  insoluble  nitrtsenous  substance  in  flour)  is  a 
mmpoond  bodj',  composed  of  three  or  four  distinct  sub- 
•tancn:  but  its  physical  condltioiu  of  elasticity,  tenacity, 
•nd  color  are  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  baker 
tbin  either  its  chemical  constitution  or  its  amounL 

Tlie  varieties  of  whealen  bread  are  divisible  into  tvo 

rt  classes — Uavniailateri  and  Vetieuiaied  Bread.  Un- 
tlie  first  head  are  included  such  products  of  the  art 
H  are  fired  or  baked  without  first  being  raised  or  ren- 
dered spongy  by  the  development  of  carbonio  acid  kss 
■itliin  the  mass,  either  by  fennenlalion  or  otherwise.  | 
Veaicalaled  bread  is  produced  when  carbonic  acid  is  < 
alher  developed  in  or  introduced  into  (he  doiish,  so  aa 
to  permeate  the  masa  with  an  inflnite  number  of  minute 
MiTitiea,  which  render  the  product  light  and  spongiform. 

DuvEMCiTLJiTED  Bbbad. — The  Simplest  form  of  bread, 
aod  therndest  baking,  are  seen  in  the  Australian  "Damper," 
a  cake  made  from  dough  composed  of  flour,  salt,  and 
water,  baked  in  the  dying  embers  of  a  wood  fire.  The 
doDffb  is  laid  on  a  flat  stone,  covered  with  a  tin  ^UCe,  and 
the  hot  ashes  heaped  around  and  over  it,  oare  being  taken 
MM  to  expose  it  to  a  heat  of  more  than  212°  Fahr.  Posb- 
•Ter cakes,  scones,  and  "bannocks"  are  prepared  from  a 
rimilardoogh,  andflredon  hot  plates  or  in  ovens,  and  form 
1^1,, II,  an  agreeabJe  and  natritious  food.  When  such 
dongn  is  exposed  to  a  high  heat,  so  that  the 
Molting  cake  is  hard,  di7,  and  resonant,  biscuits  (Ms  euit, 
twice  b^«d]  we  fbmud. 


NG.  211 

Saatit  Manu^octurs.— Biscuit  making  iq  a  bmnch  of 
trade   distinct  from   onlinary   baking,   conducted    under 

diStreDtcoodltions,  and  requiring  machinery  and  processes- 
peculiar  to  itself.  Biscuits  are  made  by  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous proceffl;  they  can  be  preserved  a  long  timt,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  price  they  occupy  iittle  space  «>  that 
it  is  practicable  to  sell  them  in  markets  remote  from  the 
piace  of  manufacture.  The  manufiicture  of  biscuits  is  now 
conducted  on  a  very  large  scale,  ingenious  and  complicated 
machinery  is  employed  in  the  various  proce»ses,  and  a 
lai^e  export  trade  in  bincuits  has  grown  up.  The  firm  of 
Messrs.  Can-  &  Co.,  of  Carlisle,  was  the  first  to  originate 
the  manufacture,  and  that  firm  still  posxessea  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-appointed  establinhments.  To  the  part- 
ners of  this  firm  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  as 
to  the  processes  employed  in  this  modem  industry. 

The  ^neral  arrangements  of  a  ship-bixcuit  factory  are 
shown  in  the  sectional  view,  fig.  1.  The  flour  stored  on  the 
Qpper  door  is  paned  down  through  a  shoot  to  the  flour-toora, 


Fia.  1.— gwtiODal  riaw  of  Staip-BiBoait  Fiotor;. 
where  it  is  sifted  to  free  it  from  knots  or  lumps.  In  the 
making  of  plain  water  or  ship  biscuits,  the  flour  is  shot 
directly  down  into  the  mixer  a,  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
quantities  usually  of  one  bag  at  a  time,  to  which  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  water,  r^ulated  by  a  gauge-glass,  is  added. 
The  mixer  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  cast-iron,  in  whicli  a 
series  of  knives  or  arms  is  kept  revolving  on  a  central  axis. 
The  revolution  of  these  knives  is  sufficient  to  incorporate 
the  flour  and  water  thoroughly  into  a  very  stiff  dough  in 
about  seven  minutes.  From  the  raiier  the  dough  is  de- 
livered on  a  table  in  large  amorphous  masses,  and  it  is 
next  carried  forward  (o  the  brake  machine  b.  The  brake 
consists  of  two  heavy  iron  rollers,  having  generally  a  re- 
ciprocating motion,  between  which  the  dough  is  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  several  times  till  it  is  rolled  out 
into  a  plate  or  sheet  of  uniform  thickness  and  consistency. 
The  sheet  of  prepared  dougb  is  next  carried  forward  U> 
the  cutting  and  panning  machine  e,  a  highly  .complex  and 


Fig.  3. — Cutting  and  PaDDing  Maohine. 
ingenious  apparatus,  the  principle  of  which  is  shown  in 
fig.  2.  In  this  machine  the  dough  la  Grat  passed  between 
a  pair  of  gauge  rollers  a,  graduated  to  secure  a  sheet  of 
any  desired  uniform  thickness,  from  which  it  is  received 
on  an  endiese  sheet  of  felt  b.  On  Ibis  web  the  sheet  of 
dough  is  carried  forward  by  intermittent  motion  to  a  punch- 
ing apparatus  c,  in  which  moulds  or  cutting  edges  of  the 
size  and  form  of  biscuit  desired  are  arranged.  Here  the 
biscuits  are  cut  out,  the  scrap  being  caught  on  a  web  d,  and 
carried  upward  till  it  falls  over  in  a  box  or  trough  on  the 
table  e,  from  which  it  is  returned  to  the  brake  macliine. 
The  biscuits  are  carried  down  the  web  /,  and  loll  into  tin 
trays,  which  are  fed  in  at  3  by  a  boy,  and  move  forwaM-. 


at  the  Mme  nle  the  buoalt  web  tnivels,  m>  thit  thej  ue 
ready  for  beiDg  immediatelj  placed  on  the  traTslling;  stage 
of  the  patent  otod.  The  prmwweB  are  so  arranged  iLat  the 
oven  cairies  forward  the  biBcuilB  as  quickly  m  they  are 
delivered  by  the  cutting  machine,  ana  in  some  cases  the 
ovens  are  fod  direct  from  the  cutting  and  panning  appa- 
nlua  by  antomatio  machinery.  The  patent  traTelEinff  ovens 
are  consinicted  from  30  to  44  feet  long,  and  SUM  with 
endless  webs  either  of  plates  or  cbuns.  The  chain  webs 
are  used  for  baking  small  and  &ncy  biscuits,  such  as  are 
placed  in  trayH,  and  the  plates  are  used  for  large  and  plain 
water  biscnits,  which  are  placed  by  hand  on  the  travelling 

Slates.  The  rates  at  which  biacuiCs  of  different  eiiee  and 
egreee  of  richness  must  traverse  the  whole  iinsth  of  the 
oven  varies  from  about  five  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  has  also  to  be  modified  to  unit  the 
various  qualiliea.  Both  the  heat  and  ntte  of  motion  are 
under  easy  and  adequate  control  in  the  patent  ovena. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  form  and  composition 
of  plain  and  fancy  biscuits.  In  the  trade  lint  of  Messrs. 
Vicars,  of  Liverpool,  the  chief  majiufacturers  of  biscuit 
machine^,  the  name*  of  1'23  varieties  of  cutters  are  men- 
tioned. In  the  making  of  fancy  biacuila,  milk,  egga,  sugar, 
butter  or  lard,  and  flavonng  esences  are  extensively  used, 
and  in  these  cases  the  proportiona  of  the  various  ingredi- 
ents ate  roughly  mingled  before  being  sent  down  the  shoot 
into  the  mixer.  The  richest  class  of  biscuit^  the  dough 
for  which  ia  necessarily  soft,  are  cut  out  bv  hand  labor, 
and  fired  on  trays  in  common  ovens.  The  dough  for  rout 
hiicuita  is  placod  in  a  strong  metal  box  or  chamber  in 
which  a  piston  ia  tightly  fitted.  The  piston  is  moved 
forward  by  a  screw,  and  it  pushes  the  doush  through  a 
series  of  holes  or  dies.  The  dough  is  received  on  a  sliding 
board,  and  is  cut  into  proper  lengths  by  a  knife.  Cracknels 
are  made  without  eitlier  milk  or  water  being  used  to  mix 
the  dough,  eggs  alone  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Certain  proportions  of  butter,  sugar,  and  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  are  added  to  the  mixture  of  Sour  and  eggs,  and 
the  dough  is  baked  in  the  usual  way.  The  cracknels, 
when  cut  out,  are  thrown  into  a  boiler  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  about  two  minutes  they  float  to  the  top.  They_  are 
then  fished  outand  thrown  into  coid  water,  and  then  drained 
on  cloths,  panned,  and  fired  in  an  ordinary  oven  at  a  high 
iteat.  In  the  firing,  the  ammoniac  carbonate,  being  very 
volatile,  ia  driven  o^  and  the  cracknel  thus  assumes  its 
spongy  structure.  Many  other  varieties  of  biwuits  are 
rendered  li^iit  and  spongiform  by  the  use  of  the  seequi- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sour  milk.  In  the  firing  of  biscuits,  not  only 
the  moisture  of  the  dough  ia  driven  off)  but  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  water  held  bv  the  flour  in  its  apparently  dry 
date,  so  that  tram  10  lb  of  flour  only  alraiit  9  lb  of  water 
biscuits  are  obtained.  The  compoaiuon  of  plain  biscoit  ia 
given  bf  Dr.  Fatkee  aa  follows : — 

yrtUt ...'. ..Stoll     I  Bagar...... I-S 

KitrogsnoDS  iDbataniMi-         15         Fat. I'3 

Dextrin SS  |  Blanh. TS  to  TA 

LuC-bieid.  VESICUI.ATED  Briaj). — Under  this  bead  is 
included  such  bread  as  ia  rendered  spongiform 
in  structure  bv  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  within  the 
dough,  and  which  is  not  baked  hard  and  dry  aa  in  the  case 
of  biscuits.  It  includes  ordinary  loaf  bread,  pan  loaves, 
French  or  Paris  IcAves,  cottage  loaves,  bricks,  rolls,  bnns. 
and  many  varieties  of  foncy  bread  dia^nguished  by  local 
names  and  minor  diS*erences  of  form  and  composition. 
Vesiculaled  bread  is  made  in  three  different  ways  :— 

111,  By  the  development  of  carbonic  acid  within  the 
dough  through  fermentation  of  the  Hour.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary and  principal  method  of  breod-makins- 

Td,  By  mixing  the  dough  with  water  nrevlously  aerated 
with  carbonic  acid.  The  aerated  bread  made  under  the 
patent  of  the  late  Dr.  Dauglish  is  thus  manutactnred. 

3d,  By  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  from  chemi- 
cal agents  introduced  into  the  dough,  Dodson's  patent 
unfermented  bread  comes  nnder  this  nead,  and  the  "  baking 
powders"  and  "yeast  powders"  extensively  sold  consist 
generally  of  earlionate  of  soda  or  ammonia  and  citric  or 
tartaric  add,  which  evolve  carbonic  acid  ia  presence  of 

FermmUd  Brtad. — The  manufacture  of  fermented  or 
leavened  bread  ia,  aa  has  already  been  hinted,  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  it  b  still  by  the  fermentation  prooeas 


that  bread  .a  cniefly  made;  In  ancient  Uines  leaven  was 
employed  to  indoce  fermentation  in  dough  ("a  liult 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  Qal.  v.  9),  and  to  (his 
day  Parisian  bakers,  who  excel  all  others  in  the  quality 
of  the  bread  they  produce,  chiefly  use  the  same  feimou. 
Iieaven  b  aimply  a  portion  of  dough,  pat  aside  from  a  pre- 
vious baking,  m  which  the  fermentative  action  baa  reaJied 
an  advanoed  stage  of  activity.  Yeast,  however,  has  beta 
used  ss  a  ferment  from  an  early  period,  and  it  uipeais  that 
it  waa  firet  so  employed  in  France.  Pliny  says  [NaL  EuL, 
xviii.  12),  'Gailin  et  Hbpaniai  frumenlo  in  potnm  res»- 
luto,  apuma  ita  concrete  pro  fermento  ntuntiir;  qua  da 
causa  tevior  illb  guam  cKteris  panis  est."  The  use  of  yml 
appears  to  have  died  out  in  France,  but  was  revived  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  oentuir,  when  ita  rmntriSue- 
tion  waa  violently  opposed  In  the  Faculty  of  medidoe  rf 
Paris.  Yeast  b  now  used  by  Parisian  baken  for  Gmey 
bread  and  pastry  only. 

The  baking  of  fermented  bread  involves  three  distiiMt 
operations,  which  are  technically  denominated  "setting 
the  sponge,"  making  the  dongb  or  kneading,  and  baking 
or  firing.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  deocribe  these  mo- 
cesses  as  they  are  conducted  in  a  London  bakehouse.  The 
first  duty  of  the  baker  b  to  mix  a  ferment,  which  coonsti 
of  a  mixture  of  potatoes^  yeast,  and  Sour.  I^e  potaioe^ 
in  the  proportion  of  Q  lb  to  a  sack  of  flour,  are  boiled  and 
mashed  in  a  tub,  and  water  is  atirred  in  till  the  mizuire  ii 
reduced  to  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  90°  Fahr.    About 


paste  is  set  aside  for  several  hours,  during  which  It  mider- 
f(oee  an  active  fermentation.  Setting  the  sponge  coosisU 
in  miiiiw  the  ferment  in  a  lar^  trough  with  floor  and 
water  sumcient  to  make  the  whole  into  a  rather  stiff  paste. 
The  flour  used  at  this  stage,  when  "full  sponge''  ie  made, 
should  be  about  one-half  the  entire  quantity  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  "  baich,"  and  the  ingredients  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly incorporated  by  the  workman  stirring  them  labor- 
iously together  with  hb  arms.  The  operation  occupies 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  when  ready  tin 
sponge  b  covered  over  and  allowed'  to  rest  for  several 
hours  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  b  rauii- 
tained.  Oeneratly  in  from  fonr  to  five  hour*  the  apoDp 
"rises;"  fermentation  has  been  going  on,  and  carbonic 
acid  steadily  accumulating  within  the  tenaciona  mas  till  it 
has  assumed  a  puffed  out  appearance.  By  d<«Taes  the 
sponge  gives  off  the  gas  in  pu%,  and  the  maia  begins  to 
collapee,  till  what  waa  a  awolten  convex  surface  assnnes  a 
somewhat  concave  form,  the  centre  being  depressed  while 
the  sides  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  trough.  The  workman 
jadgea  by  the  amount  of  collapse  the  time  the  sponge  is 
ready  to  be  taken  in  hand  for  kneading  or  making  the 
dough.  ThUproceaa  b  thus  described  by  an  eye-witnaB, — 
"  The  batch  consisted  of  a  sack  and  a  half  of  flour,  neoriy 
one-half  of  which  had  been  used  in  making  the  sponge. 
Two  men  commenced  breaking  the  sponge  at  1.4  rx. 
Having  poured  the  water  into  it,  they  plunged  their  anna 
in  and  stirred  it  about  antil  it  became  of  the  consistencjof 
thin  batter.  At  1.10  they  began  to  mix  the  dry  floor  willi 
it,  immediately  npon  doing  which  they  were  oiveloped  ii 
a  cloud  of  floor  dust,  their  heads  being  bent  dom  to  «ilb- 
in  a  few  inches  of  the  mass  they  were  handling.  Floor 
and  pieces  of  dough  were  splashed  over  the  trotigh  apoo 
the  floor.  At  1.12  a  third  man  waa  added.  Their  hiir 
cape,  and  face  powdered  thickly  with  the  dost,  a  Ihidi 
cloud  of  which  waa  thrown  up  with  eveiy  movement,  (sps- 
cially  when  large  masses  of  dough,  as  it  liecaine  a  little 
solid,  were  taken  op  in  their  arms  and  thrown  upon  the 
rest,  fresh  flour  bemg  flrst  strewn  between.  At  1-15  one 
of  the  men  became  very  red  and  heated.  The  other  t«o 
were  very  pale,  and  did  not  show  any  penpiraticn.  At 
1.16  the  cutting  oQ*  of  large  maaaes  began,  as  much  as  two 
men  could  lift  to  place  over  the  adjoining  mass.  At  1.S3 
the  men  l>egan  to  ponnd  the  mass  with  their  fists.  At  ISS 
one  of  the  pale  men,  who  was  also  very  thin,  b^an  to  lotdt 
redandhoL  At  1. 29,  after  smoothing  the  mass  down,  ihey 
began  again  to  pound  it  with  tlieir  fiats.  At  1.30  it  wm 
again  smoothed  over,  the  sides  of  the  trough  son^ied.  and 
a  tittle  drr  flour  thrown  over  it.  It  was  then  oonndsicd 
finished." '  After  tliis  laborious  process  the  finished  doi^li 
ia  covered  over  for  some  time,  varying  from  half  an  bow 
to  two  hours  according  to  the  temperature,  during  whicfc 


jain  begim,  and  the  idbm  U  "proofed."  It 
ii  than  "scaled  o£^"  >.«.,  irufcbed  on  Bcalta  in  piecea  of  4 
lb  4  ot.,  if  4-Ib  loMTtt  are  lo  be  made,  or  half  that  amouDt 
for  2-lb  laavw ;  and  m  rapidly  m  weif^ed  it  ia  "  moulded  " 
iiW  the  form  of  the  loii(  when  it  is  leadj  to  pat  into 
the  oTen.  Floor  of  good  qoality  will  lake  up  about  17 
plloDt  of  water  in  coane  of  the  fbragoing  operations,  and 
Mm  patting  iiUo  the  oren  the  Ingredlenie  of  a  4-Ib  loaf 
will  he— 
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A  loaf  ready  for  ^oing  into  the  oven  Iib«  ahont  Italf  the 
holit  it  altaioa  donng  ua  procen  of  firing.  Batches  of 
«ottige  and  honsehola  loaTee  are  packed  close  tide  by  side 
CD  the  sole  of  the  o* en,  the  sides  of  each  loaf  being  rubbed 
with  batter  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to  each  other, 
and  ifaey  are  consequently  crusted  on  the  top  and  bottom 
only.  Pan  loaves  are  baked  each  in  separate  tinned 
pans  of  the  form  of  the  loaf,  and  Parisian  loaves  are  baked 
end  to  end  in  long  tinned  pans.  The  firing  of  bread  in 
the  oven  occupies  Irom  1  to  1}  houn,  the  temperature  at  the 
b^nniag  of  the  process  being  from  550°  to  600°  Fahr. 
The  baker  can  ascertain  if  the  oven  is  at  a  proper  tem- 
penlore  by  throwing  a  little  flour  on  the  sole  of  the  oven, 
which  ought  to  turn  to  a  light  brown  color.  Ovens  in  Loo- 
don  are  UBually  built  of  brick,  with  a  sole  only  2}  inches 
thick ;  in  Scotland  stone  is  used,  the  sole  being  from  10  to 
12  inches  thick,  and  the  oven  consequently  retains  heat 
BKch  more  effectually. 

In  Scotland  the  Bvatem  of  using  ferments  is  not  gener- 
ally pradiaed  as  in  London,  some  of  the  varieties  of  yeast 
or  barm  being  mixed  directly  with  the  flour.  In  some 
localities  the  BfAem  of  setting  "quarter  sponge"  is  adopted, 
in  which  the  sponge  originally  prepared  conlaloB  only  one- 
fbarth  of  the  flour  to  be  used.  To  this,  after  an  interval  of 
•bout  IweWa  hour^  more  flour  and  water  are  added,  wliich 
brings  it  up  to  half  spongy  and  about  two  hours  thereafter 
the  msss  ia  ready  for  making  the  dough.  In  Paris,  where 
bread-making  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  leaven, 
IS  hss  already  been  mentioned,  is  the  fermenting  agent 
employed.  This  conaists  of  a  portion  of  dough  laid  aside 
bota  a  previous  baking  in  a  uniform  temperature  for  seven 
or  eight  hours,  during  which  it  swells  and  acquires  an 
alcoholic  odor.  This,  termed  "  the  chief  leaven,''  ia  taken 
tod  worked  up  with  flour  and  water  to  a  firm  p^te  double 
ita  i^ginal  mwB,  when  it  becomes  "  the  first  leaven."  After 
■n  interval  of  six  honra  the  amount  is  again  doubled,  forming 
the  second  leaven.  The  " complete  leaven"  is  formed  by 
doobling  the  size  of  the  second  leaven,  and  the  proportion 
Ifas  complete  teavea  bean  to  the  finished  ilougn  is  about 
one-third  in  summer  and  one-half  in  winter. 

Bound  floor  yields  from  90  lo  M  4-tb  loaves  per  bag 
of  280  lb,  some  "strong"  floun  giving  even  a  greater 

Iuantity  of  bread.  A  table  of  experimeots,  conducted  by 
ressra.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  gives  a  mean  result  of  135'2 
of  bread  from  100  of  flour;  and  in  the  observations  of  a 
large  number  of  English  and  French  authorities  quoted  by 
them,  the  ratio  of  bread  to  100  of  flour  varied  from  127 
lo  150.  The  following  table  ^vee  the  mean  of  26  analyses 
of  the  bread  of  Loud«t  baken  by  Dr.  Odling: — 

Wmitz „ „..«-43 

Orguio  msHer SS-SB 

Mineral  matter  or  uh 1-30 

Penentaga  of  ash  in  dry  bread 2-30 

"  nitrogsn  in  new  br«ad .1'2S 

«  "in  dry  bread 283 

Hie  bakeiV  standard  of  excellence  of  flour,  apart  from 
the  qoestion  of  color,  is  the  weight  of  bread  it  will  pro- 
dooe  of  a  proper  drynen  and  texture.  The  "strength" 
itf  flour  in  this  respect  appears  to  depend  much  more  on 
Its  condition  than  on  the  absolute  percentage  of  its  con- 

i^Mary  FenattUaiion. — It  would  be  altogether  out  of 
dace  in  this  paper  to  refer  to  the  conflicting  theories  aa  to 
me  caote  of  fermentation  in  organic  aabebuicee.  The  so- 
called  panary  fermentation  in  bread-making  is  a  true  alco- 
holic fermentation,  and  whether  induced  by  yeast  or  leaven 
Uie  result  is  precisely  the  some.  The  gluten  of  the  flour 
ir  ihe  Eennentini  agent,  and  it  is  stirred  into  activity  by 
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contact  with  a  giutinoua  body  already  in  an  active  eiHidi- 
tion,  which  may  be  either  yeast  or  leaven.  In  this  con- 
dition it  exerts  a  fermentative  influence  over  the  sugar 
which  may  either  have  existed  previously  in  flour,  or 
which  ia  at  least  immediately  developed  in  it  by  the  iofln- 
enco  of  moisture.  The  active  gluten  splits  up  each  mo- 
lecule of  sugar  into  two  of  alcohol,  two  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  one  of  water,  and  consequently  an  infinite  number  of 
minute  air  bubbles  are  developed  tbroiighout  the  ferment- 
ing mass.  The  reaction  is  shown  in  the  following  taatr- 
lion:  C;H„0,-2C,H,0  +  2CO,  +  H,0. 

Cub.  B  yd.  Oiy.  Csrb.  BfO.  Ozr- 

1  molsoula  ot  Sr«p«  Sugar S      14      I 

2  molsoulM  of  Aloohol. *      IS      2 

3  "       Carbonic  Aoid 2      ...      4 

1         "       Water. 3      1 

«      14      7 

'As  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  proceeds, 
the  sponge  padually  swells,  the  little  babbles  coalesce  ana 
enlai^  rising  through  the  tenacious  mass  till  the  surface 
is  reached,  and  then  the  carbonic  acid  buista  out  and  tha 
dough  begins  lo  fall.  This  process  would  go  on  a  consider- 
able time,  but  the  alcoholic  fermentation  would  soon  pass 
into  on  acetous  fermentation  and  the  sponge  would  become 
sour.  When  acetous  fermentation  ensues,  as  not  un- 
frequently  happens  in  baking,  it  may  be  remedied  lo  some 
extent  by  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  sponge. 
The  late  master  of  the  mint,  Dr.  Thomaa  Omham,  was  £e 
first  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  fermented 
dough,  and  be  thus  described  his  experiment: — "To  avoid 
the  use  of  yesst,  which  might  introduce  alcohol,  a  small 

Suanlity  of  fiour  was  kneaded,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in 
le  usual  way  to  serve  as  leaven.  By  means  of  the  leaven 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Sour  was  fermented,  and  when 
the  fermentation  had  arrived  at  the  proper  point,  formed 
into  a  loaf  The  loaf  wa«  carefully  encloeed  in  a  distilla- 
tory apparatus,  and  subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
baking  tern pemture.  Upon  examining  the  distilled  liquid, 
the  taste  and  smell  of  iilcohol  were  quite  pcrce]iiible,  and 
bv  repeatedly  reetifting  it,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  was 
obtained,  of  strength  sufficient  to  bum  and  to  ignite  gun- 
powder by  its  combustion.  The  experiment  was  frequently 
repeated,  and  in  diflerent  bakings  Ihe  amount  of  the  spirit 
obtained  of  the  above  strength  was  found  to  vary  from  0*3 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  flour  employed."  Although  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  drives  ofl"  that  amount  of  the  spirit, 
fermented  bread  b  yet  found  to  retain  a  proportion  of  alco- 
hol, ss  much  as  from  0'221  to  0'40I  per  cent  having  been 
found  in  diflijrent  specimens  of  baked  bread.  Spring  in 
1S5S,  Dr.  Odling  estimated  the  amount  of  alcohol  thrown 
out  into  the  atmoepbere  from  Ihe  bread  baked  in  London 
BB  equal  to  300,000  gallons  of  spirits  annually.  Many 
^ears  ago  a  patent  was  secured  by  a  Mr.  Hicks  for  collect- 
ing and  condensing  the  alcoholic  fumes  from  bokera'  ovens, 
snd  a  company  was  formed  for  working  the  invention. 
After  an  expenditure  of  £20,000  the  attempt  had  to  be 
abandoned,  not  from  any  failure  to  obtain  the  spirit,  but 
because  the  bread  baked  in  tha  process  was  dry,  unpalat- 
able, and  unsalable. 

When  what  is  termed  "whole  wheaten  flour" — that  ia, 

-     -   -. „  ..„  is  of  a 

dark  brown  color,  sweetish  in  taste,  and  liable  to  be  some- 
what heavy  and  sodden.  The  brown  color  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  due  to  tlie  presence  of  bran  particles 
in  the  floor,  and  in  184S  an  American,  Mr.  Beuti,  invented 
a  process  for  removing  Ihe  outer  cuticle  of  wheat  before 
gnndtugj  it  being  supposed  that  the  flour  so  prepared 
would  yield  a  loaf  of  white  color,  while  utilizing  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  substance  of  the  grain  than  it  commonly 
used.  To  the  astonishment  of  eiperimetitera,  however,  the 
bread  m^e  Irom  such  flour  was  found  to  have  the  color 
and  other  characteriatiea  of  whole  wheaten  bread.  The 
Bubject  was  investigated  by  an  eminent  French  i^emisL 
M.  M^  Mouriis,  who  found  tliat  the  peculiar  action  of 
whole  wheaten  flour  was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  outer 

rt  of  the  seed  of  a  peculiar  uitrogenous  bodv,  to  which 
gave  the  name  cerealin,  and  which  is  closely  allied  in 
coupoeitioa  and  action  lo  the  diastase  of  malt,  Cerealin 
exerts  a  peculiarly  energetic  influeiice  on  starch,  trBniTorm- 
ing  it  into  a  brown  adhesive  miituVe  of  dextrin  and  sugar. 
He  showed  that  when  the  fermentative  action  of  gluten 
preponderates,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  the  prodncts 
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desired  by  the  baker — carbonic  acid  and  alcohol ;  bnt  when 
the'inflnenceofcerealinpreTaiU,  luetic  rermen Cation  ensuea, 
and  dextrin,  sugar,  and  acid  subatanccs  are  formed,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  balier  lo  avoid.  Several  melhoda  of 
avoiding  this  deteriorating  influence  of  cerealin,  and  at  the 
tame  Lime  securing  the  use  of  the  maiimum  of  flour,  have 
tieen  put  in  operalion  bj  M.  Mfige  Monri^.  The  process 
now  in  use  at  the  Boihangfecie  Cenlrale  de  I'ABSistance 
Publique  (the  Scipioo)  in  Paris,  for  the  preparation  of  the 
flour  and  baking  white  bread  with  the  whole  of  the  mill 
producM  eicepling  the  bran,  he  thus  descrilKS : — "The 
com  is  moistened  with  from  2  to  S  per  cent,  of  water  satu- 
rated with  sea-«alt,  and  at  the  end  of  some  hours  the  ei' 
lerior  coverings  only  become  moist  and  tender.  The  grain 
is  then  thrown  between  nearly  closed  milliitones,  and  70 

Kr  cent,  of  flour  is  obtained  without  cerealin,  plus  10  to 
per  cent,  of  nteal.  This  is  bruised  between  tight  stones, 
and  separated  by  winnowing  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  husk  reraoanln.  To  prepare  the  bread,  all  the 
leaven  is  made  with  flour  at  TO  per  cent.,  and  the  meal 
is  added  to  the  soft  doueh  last  of  ail ;  as,  in  spite  of  the 
small  amount  of  cerealin  which  itslill  contains,  it  will 
not  produce  brown  bread,  because  at  that  time  the 
length  of  incubation  is  not  snfGcient  to  ohaDge  it  into 
a  leaven.  Thus  white  bread  is  produced  containing 
all  the  farinaceous  pari  of  the  wheat." 

It  not  unfrequently  happeos  that  float  of  good  color, 
and   unexceptiunabte  chemical  composition,  fails   lo 
yield  a  dough  which  will  rise  bv  fermentation,  and 
the  loaf  from  which  is  sweet,  solid,  sodden,  and  ad- 
hesive.    Wheat  that  has   been  badly  harvested,   or 
which   in  any  way  has  been  allowed  lo  sprout,  has 
pan  of  the  gfuteu  coanged  into  the  foroi  of  diastase, 
which,  like  cerealin,  changes  starch  into  dextrin  and 
Migar.    Tl)e  gluten  of  flour  which  has  been  dried  at  a 
loo  high  (emperatnre,  and  of  flour  wlilch  has  been 
kept  In  a  damp  situation,  is  modified  and  acts  in  Ihe 
■aroe  manner.     If  dough  is  made  with  an  infusion  of 
malt,  it  yieldn  a  result  exactly  the  same  as  th:it  above  de- 
scribed.     It  is  to  guard  the  Ela.rch  of  inferior  flour  against 
thU  deteriorative  influence   that  a   proportion    of   alum 
is  used  by  many  bakers  of  second-class  bread.    Aluni  has 
Ibe  power  of  preserving  starch  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
melamorphic  action  of  altered  gluten,  diaalase,  or  cerealin, 
and  of  producing  from  an  inferior  flour  a  loaf  of  good 
texture  and  color.    The  use  of  alum  is  regarded  as  an 
adulteration,  and  heavy  penalties  have  been  imposed  on  its 
detection;  but  its  estimation  in  bread  is  a  process  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed 
aa  to  ila  deleterious  influence.    Other  minera!  sails  have 
asimilar  protective  power  on  the  starch  of  inferior  wheat, 
and  lime-water  has  been  suci^essfully  employed  in  place  of 
alum.    To  this  also  it  is  objected  by  some  that  the  addition 
of  lime  render)  the  valuable  phoaplintic  salts  of  'flour  in- 
soluble by  tnosforming  them  into  phosphate  of  Hme. 

AenUtd  Brtad. — When  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  being 
generated  by  fermentation  within  dough,  is  separately  pre- 
pared and  incorporated  willi  flour  and  water,  aerated  bread 
IS  produced.  The  system  by  which  (his  is  effected  was 
invented  by  the  lale  Dr.  Dauglish,  and  aerated  bread  has 
been  manufactured  under  his  patent  since  Marcli,  1859. 
The  sjrslem  is  now  in  operation  in  all  the  principal  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  appears  to  be  steadily 
gainingin  public  favor. 

The  Daugiish  apparatus  (see  fig.  3)  consists  of  the  follow- 
bg  parts:  Isi,  a  generator  A,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  Ttam  chalk  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid; 
2d,  a  gas-holder,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  stored  for 
use  after  being  puri&ed  in  passing  through  water;  3d,  an 
air-pump,  for  pumping  carlwuic  acid  from  the  ^is-holder, 
and  forcing  it  into  the  water  vessel  and  mixer;  4th, 
another  air-pump,  for  withdrawing  atmospheric  air  from 
the  mixer  before  the  aerated  water  is  admitted;  5th,  a 
water  vessel  B,  a  strong  cylinder  of  copper  capable  of 
wiclistandiu^  a  pressure  or  100  lb  on  the  square  inch, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  water  for  a  filll  charge  of 
the  mixer ;  attached  lo  this  water  vessel  there  are  a  gauge- 
glase  C,  and  a  pressure  gauge  D,  for  indicating  the  pressure 
of  gas  as  it  is  pumped  in ;  6th,  the  mixer  £,  a  globular 
vessel  of  cast-iron,  capable  of  bearing  high  pressure,  through 
the  centre  of  which  an  axle  runs,  fitted  with  iron  kneading- 
arms  extendiag  to  the  circumference  of  the  vessel.  The 
pumps  and  the  revolving  arms  within  the  mixer  are  worked 


l>y  steam  power.  In  order  to  make  a  sack  of  flour  iato 
dough,  a  Hd  at  the  top  of  the  mixer  is  opened,  ud  the 
flour  passed  down  into  it  through  a  spout  from  the  floor 
above.  The  lid  of  the  mixer  is  then  fiued  thchlty  on,  and 
the  air  within  it  exhausted  by  the  pump.  The  requisite 
quantity  of  water,  about  IT  gallons,  is  drawn  into  the  water 
vessel,  and  carbonic  acid  is  forced  into  it,  (ill  the  prennrt 
amounts  to  from  IS  lo  25  tb  per  square  inch.  The 
aerated  water  is  then  passed  into  the  mixer,  and  the  mii- 
io^  arms  are  set  in  motion,  by  which,  in  about  sevm 
minutizs,  the  flour  and  water  are  incorporated  into  i 
perfectly  uniform  paste.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  mixer 
a  cavity  F  is  arranged,  gauged  to  hold  sufficient  dowti 
for  a  Z-V>  loaf,  and  by  a  turn  of  a  lever  that  qnanuty 
is  dropped  into  a  pan  read;  for  at  once  depositing  in 
the  oven.  The  whole  of  these  operations  can  be  per* 
formed   in   less  than   half  an   hour.      When  4-Ib  losvn 


FiQ.  3. — Daogliab  Apparati 

•TO  to  be  baked  the  lever  hsa  simply  to  be  twice  turned. 
At  another  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  mixer  is  nlaced 
a  pipe  G,  with  a  slop-cock,  by  which  dongh  intended, » 
be  fired  as  Paris  bread,  on  Ihe  sole  of  the  oven,  is  drawn 
ofl"  snd  weighed  before  beinj;  placed  in  the  oven.  The 
pressure  of  gas  within  the  mixer  is  sufficient  to  Ibrce  out 
the  whole  of  the  dough,  which,  immediately  on  being 
liberated,  swells  up  by  expansion  of  the  gas  confined^ within 
the  tenacious  mass.  Currant  loaves  and  various  kindt  of 
fancy  bread  are  made  by  the  aerated  process  by  placingthe 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  mixer  along  with  the  Sour. 
The   advantages    claimed   for  Dr.   Dauglish's   procea* 

"(I.)  Ildo«  away  sntl rely  with  fBnnealatioii,  and  wili  lU 
tfaose  Dhamioal  otaangoi  in  ths  ooniitituenta  o.f  tho  flDiu  nbleh 
•iTB  ooniBqueDt  apuQ  il. 

'  (2.)  It  aroidi  ths  Ioib  aOD)aqu«nt  opoD  tha  decwmpoiilioi 
~  iracd  in  tli«  piocMi  of 


f  the 


mated  a 


it  from 


"  (.1.)  It  reduoM  the  tima  renuiiita  (o  prepare  a  batch  ofdMiik 
for  tha  oren,  from  a  period  of  from  eight  lo  twalva  hours  to  \ta 
than  thirt;  mioutai. 

"  (4,)  Iia  raaulu  are  absDlutaly  oertaia  and  uniform. 

"(S.)  Itdoeiaway  with  Ihfl  OBOeMitj  for  the  DBS  of  alum  with 

wiLball.  ' 

"(S.)  It  has  Ihe  reoommendatioD  of  abaolnte  and  entlia  alau- 
liaaai.  the  human  hand  not  tonohing  lh<  dough  or  tho  bratd 
from  the  beginning  to  the  sod. 

"(7.)  The  Journeymen  are  relieved  from  a  Biroumilaoee  mo>l 
dastruatira  to  their  huKb— that  of  inhaling  the  floar  dail  in 
the  proeai*  at  kneading.  .  .  . 

"(S.)  It  will  produce  a  healthier  oondition  of  Ihe  baking 
trade,  and  thereby  diminish  to  a  great  eitant  the  indaoamenU 
which  lead  to  Che  eitensiye  ajMam  oF  fraud  now  pnwtiaed  Dp«D 
Che  poblio  by  the  produotiou  of  adulterated  and  iDferior  bnsid. 

another  aouroe,  namely,  by  praveoling  the  aaoriSoe  of  at  leaf! 
portion  of  tha  grain,  '■-■---•- 


by  farD.fn«i,on. 

"(10.)  Together  with  the  praserralion  of  this  large  proporUOB 
of  the  entire  quantity  of  wheat  oonvartwl  Into  llonr,  theh  ia  aln 
Che  imporUnt  result  of  tha  proportion  preserved  (the  oatealiB) 
being  a  most  powerful  agent  In  promoting  the  easy  and  healthy 
digestion  of  fOod." 


It  w  objected  hj  oppoDents  of  the  D*aglish  BVEtem  that 
tbt  product  U  Dot  re&llj  breiul,  but  only  an  artificial  prod- 
XKt  nsembting  bread.    It  is  held  that  the  process  of  ier- 

bt«id,  beyond  il«  mechanical  eflecl  of  rendering  the  mass 
tfoagt  or  porous.    One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the 
moregenenu  use  of  aerated  bread  is  the  lact  that  it  ia,  aa 
cniopared  with  fermented  bread,  insipid  and  lasleless.     In 
pnclice,  the  public  have  not  hitherto  (lerived  any  advsn- 
Uffc  from  Ihe  alleged  economy  of  manulitcture,  and  the 
•Diltbilit;  of  inferior  and  cheap  flour  for  the  process.     At- 
ibough  fermented  bread  b  hurtful  ia  some  conditions,  it  is 
not  elif  to  supplant  well-made  fermented  loaves  in  general 
public  (stimaUon,  and  alrat«d  bread  can  sciircely  be  said 
to  hiTe  hitherto  bad  a  fair  trial,  as  with  the  necessarily 
WpeosiTe  machinery  a  large  trade  is  necessary  in  order 
lo  relnra  a  lair  profit  on  the  capital  invested. 

Uidennenltd  Bread.^Under  this  head  ia  included  mch 
breuf  «fl  LB  vesiculated  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  evolved 
(rotn  chemical  substances  inlrodnced  in  the  making  of 
tbe  dough.     In  writing  the  article  on  "  Baking"  for  Che 
Mtpiilement  (o  Ihe  fifth  edition  of  this  Ena^dt^xxdia,  pub- 
Mtd  in  1816,  Professor  Thomas  Thomson  of  Glasgow 
■lied  that  the  only  end  served  by  fermentation  was  the 
gcaention  of  carbonic  acid  gas~and  that  this  might  be 
acoompliahed  by  the  use  of  hydrodiloric  acid  and  oicar- 
braiate  of  soda.    About  1842  Hr.  Henry  Dodson  com- 
■HDced  lo  mamifacture  bread  on  this  system,  and  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  his  process.    He  used  hydrochloric 
idd  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  ia  such  proporKons  that 
while,  by  tlieir  reaction,  they  liberated  sufficient  carbonic 
add  to  aerate  the  dough,  they  formed  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  salt  enough  for  the  bread.    Liebig.  in  hisfo- 
anllur  LtOert,  says  regarding  this  system; — "Chemist^ 
generatlv  speaking,  should  never  recommend  the  use  of 
chemicals  lor  culinary  preparations,  for  chemicals  are  sel- 
dom met  with  in  oommerce  jn  a  stale  of  purity.    Thus,  for 
sumplet  the  muriatic  [hydrochloric]  acid  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  mix  with  carlionate  of  soda  in  bread  is  always 
nn  impure,  and  yerj  often  contains  arsenic."    The  sesqui- 
cu-bonate  of  ammonia  is  also  used  as  a  source  of  carbonic 
acid  u  veaicuiaiing  bread,  and  it,  on  account  of  its  highly 
vohuile  nature,  iseotirely  driven  off  in  Ihe  process  of  baking. 
A  great  amonni  of  private  or  domestic  baking  is  conducted 
on  the  same  princi^e,  butter  milk  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
being  used  for  miimg  the  dough  in  making  "  scones."     In 
this  case  the  lactic  acid  of  the  milk  combines  with  the 
sods,  liberating  carbonic  acid.    The  baking  powdeis  and 
nut  powders  which  are  sold,  and  the  ti)<caned  self-raising 
Sour,  all  depend  for  their  action  on  the  mixture  of  bi- 
mrbonate  of  soda  with  some  organic  acid,  such  aa  tar- 
taric or  citric  add. 

B'ikiag  Maehiaay  and  Ottnt. — The  art  of  baking, 
ii.>MnTiT    although  it  is  Ihe  most  important  of  all  in- 
dustries connected  with  the  preparation  of 
human  food,  is  one  which  is  still  earned  on  in  the 
nxM  rude  and  primitive  manner.     While  modem  ia- 
veniions  and    the   progren  of    improvement   have 
dunged  the  conditions  under  which  nearly  all  arts 
ud  manufiuiitarea  ire  oonducled,  the  baking  of  bread 
is  ilili  conducted  as  it  was  during  the  palmy  days  of 
mdent  Greece.    The  nature  of  the  processes  necessary 
for  the  prewation  of  bread,  the  limited  lime  it  will 
kfep.  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  storing  the 
pvdnct  or  sendiDg  it  any  considersble  distance,  tend 
lo  keep  the  trade  in  the  position  of  a  limited  and  local 
handicrafL     It  is,  therefort^  not  a  pursuit  which  at- 
traela  capitalists,  and  master  bakers  are  mostly  in  the 
foiitiw)  of  small  tradesmen,  without  either  the  in- 
diutioD   or   ability  to  invest   money  in  expensive   ma- 
diioerv  and   fittings.    In   the  case  of  biscuit- baking   the 
eondilians  are  quite  different,  and  it,  as   has  been  seen, 
has  developed   into  a  great  manufacture,  with  elaborate 
and  complex  machinery  and  the  most  perfect  mechanical 
appliances.     Many  forms  of  machine  have  been  proposed 
m  substitutes  lor  the  rude  and  laborious  manuaf  labor — 
always  uolaTorable  to  health,  and  sometimes  not  very  cleanly 
—involved  in  baking.     Many  of  these  machines  admittedly 
produoe  better  brend  than  can  be  made  by  handwork,  and 
that  at  no  inconsiderable  saving  of  material  and  lime,  but 
the  necesitj  of  either  steam  or  water  power  for  their  effect- 
It"  working  greatly  restricts  their  use. 

Till:  two  processes  to  which  machinery  has  been  success* 


ing  of  the  dou^h.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  mould 
loaves  by  machinery,  but  these  have  hitherto  failed;  not 
has  the  endeavor  to  fire  bread  in  travelling  ovens  jet 
been  practicallv  successful.  A  great  variety  of  knead- 
ing machines  have  been  suggested  and  used,  since  the 
first  trial  of  such  an  implement  in  Paris  upwards  of  a 
century  ago.  The  various  plans  upon  which  such  machines 
have  been  congtnicled  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  Fig.  4  is  a  form  of  dough-making  machine 
in  common  use.  It  consists  of  a  trough  or  box,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  is  semi -cylindrical,  hung  on  a  spindle, 
with   a  series  of  iron  crossbars   revolving   inside.     It  is 


Pig.  4. — Kaaadiog  Maobina. 

made  lo  be  worked  by  either  hand  or  steam-power,  and  of 
various  sizes,  as  required  by  bakers.  In  this  machine  the 
whole  of  the  operations  connected  with  setting  the  sponge, 
breaking  the  sponge,  and  mixing  the  dough,  are  performed. 
The  gearing  is  arranged  to  give  a  fast  motion  for  selling 
the  sponge,  and  a  slow  motion  towards  the  clcee  of  lbs 
dough  making,  when  it  is  desirable  to  draw  out  the  msM 
in  order  to  give  it  a  "skin,"  or  smooth  superficial  texture^ 
A  worm-wheel,  working  in  toothed  gearing,  tills  over  the 
machine  when  the  proceesof  kneading  is  complete,  and  the 
dough  is  ihen  conveyed  to  the  scaling  and  moulding  tablfc 
Fig.  5  represents  a  k'neading-machiue,  of  a  highly  approved 
form,  used  in  the  great  Scipion  bakery  of  Paris,  the  inven- 
tion of  H.  Boland.     Externally  it  U  like  the  (brmer,  and 


Fia.  b. — Bolaod's  KDudiog  Haohins. 

it  is  also  geared  to  move  at  two  rales  of  rapidity.  It  has 
further  an  adjustment  by  which  the  force  of  the  motion  is 
increased  while  its  rate  is  diminished.  The  main  peculi- 
arity of  M.  Boland's  pttrin  miehaniqtie  consists  in  the  form 
of  the  revolving  blades  inside  the  trough.  These  blades 
are  so  arrangea  that  they  operate  when  in  motion  some- 
what like  alternate  screws,  and  SO  loss  backward  and  for- 
ward the  dough  when  it  is  thin,  and  lift  and  draw  it  out 
when  BtiO)  passing  it  to  each  side  of  the  trough  altemalely. 
An  enlii-ely  different  form  of  kueader  is  seen  in  fig.  6 
This  also  is  of  French  origin,  Che  invention  of  M.  Deliry- 
Desboves  of  Soissons  (Aisne).  Its  cooslruction  and  opei^ 
stion  are  thus  described: — "Tlie  trough  is  a  cnst-inm 
basin,  which  turns  on  ft  vertical  axis.     *" 
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provided  with  a  kneader,  Bhaped  like  a  Ijn,  which  fint 
iTorkt  up  the  dough  and  ihen  divides  it  during  the  entire 
period  of  operation.  Two  other  implementB  are  also  ueed, 
of  a  helical  form,  to  draw  out  and  inflate  the  dough  in  all 
iirections,  part  by  part,  as  is  practised  io  kneading  by 
band.  .  .  .  The  t^ker  in  charge  i:an  regulate  the  paste 
Itilhoal  stopping  the  mechanism.  The  water  and  leaven 
m  firat  inttixluced,  the  trough  b  then  (et  to  work,  the  i 


passing  each  other,  they  have  a  «crew  action,  prewn^ 
the  dongh  down  on  one  aide  and  up  on  the  other.  The' 
vnaels  containing  the  doaeh  are  made  o(  wood,  of  an  oval 


mnchine  is,  that  any  number  of  troughs  can  be  worked  by 
the  same  pair  of  mixing  shaFU,  as  the  trouglu  are  mov- 
able, and  are  raised  to,  or  lowered  from,  the  blades  of  the 
mixer  by  means  of  friction  wheels  and  spur  gear. 
A  baker  can  thus  have  several  troughs  contaiuins 
sponges  in  dilferenC  stages  of  advancement,  all 
mixed  by  one  pair  of  shads,  and  all  in  their  turn 
being  made  into  dough  by  the  same  shafU. 

Much  thought  and  skill  have  been  f^,„„ 
expended  in  the  endeavor  to  effect  im-  """■■ 
pmvements  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  baker's  OTto, 
but  hitherto  no  plan  has  been  devised  which  pn>- 
duccB  bread  of  a  quality  superior  lo  that  fired  in  th* 
oven  which  is  commonly  used.  A  baker's  oven  of 
the  common  description  is  a  low  vaulted  chamber, 
about  10  feet  long,  by  8  feet  wide,  and  30  inchea 
high.  It  is  built  and  Soared  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
has  a  small  door  in  front  by  which  the  moulded 
dough  is  put  in  and  Ihe  loaves  withdrawn.  At  one 
Mde  of  ihu  door,  in  the  extreme  comer,  are  placed 
the  furnace  and  fire-grate,  opening  iuto  the  oven, 
and  at  the  opposite  comer,  the  emoke  Sue  by  which 
smoke  escapes  from  Ihe  interior.  The  heal  is  bj 
this  ammgeni en t  carried  throuebciut  the  entire  oven, 
and  when  the  temperature. is  sufficient  the  fire  is  with- 
drawn, the  flue  BiiuL,  and  the  dough  is  quickly  in- 
troduced on  a  "  peel,"  or  long  wooden  shovel.     Va- 


FiS.  e.— KBuding-Haohine  of  Deliry-Dnibovn. 

'workers' employed  lo  maniiiulale  the  dough  are  put  fn 
gear,  and  Ihe  leaven  being  diluted  and  Sour  added,  the 
Ineaders  are  also  put  in  gear.  After  (he  lapse  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes  the  dougn  is  suificientty  kneaded,  and,  by 
turning  the  hand  wheel  fixed  lo  the  screw  on  the  vertical 
shaft,  the  three  knesdeia  are  thrown  out  of  gear.  The 
implement  which  eflecls  the  cleaning  oF  the  trongh  is  then 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  balanc(~hook,  by 
which  the  dough  may  be  weighed  in  the  trough  ilself.  It 
Issimplyneceaaary  to  turn  tbebasin  on  its  axis  as  required, 


ikil  to  produce  tbsl  radiation  of  heat  which  ia  found 

esMntial  to  good  baking.     Perkin's  hol-water  oven 

for  BOtne  time  met  with   favor  in  Great   Britain, 

and  a  modification  of  it  was  employed  in  Prance^ 

On  thia  Byatem  the  oven  is  heated  by  superheated  water, 

conveyed  from  a  stove  tlirough  closed  pipee,   which  are 

coiled  round  the  entire  interior  of  the  oven.    This  oven 

has   the   recommendation   of   perfect  cleanness,   and   the 

temperature  in  it  is  easily  r^ulated  ;  but  it  is  cosily  in 

construction,  and  the  method  has  not  commended  itself  in 

practice.    Among  ovens  healed  from  the  exterior,  that  of 

M.  Holland  takes  a  high  place  for  ingenuity  and  novelty 

of  construction.     Its  cbnracteristic  peculiarity  consists  in 

the  possession  of  a  revolving  sole,  which  not  only  allows 

the  easy  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  brea<L 


Fio.  7. 
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antil  the  whole  of  the  dough  is  weigiied." — (Villain,  £lludes 

lur  f  E^nxuLtton  de  IS6T.) 

The  lourth  form  of  mechanical  kneader  we  shall  describe 
Is  that  invented  by  Messrs.  Vicars  of  Liverpool,  who  are 
extensive  makers  of  all  forms  of  machinery  connected  with 
bread  and  biscuit  making.  This  machine  (fig.  7)  consists 
(rf  two  vertical  shafts,  carryinjr  radial  arms.  These  arms 
pus  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  so  that,  in  addition 
to  a  tearing  actii  '     '  "  '     ^'  ' 


a  the  dough,  which  the  knives  have  o 


The  revolution  of  the  sole  is  accomplished  by  ahand'e 
worked  from  the  front  of  the  oven ;  and  besides  ih'* 
rotatory  motion  the  sole  can  also  be  raised  or  lowervi 
10  as  to  bring  either  the  upper  or  under  side  of  th... 
bread  close  to  the  heat  as  desired.  The  heating  of  H 
Bolland's  oven  is  effected  by  means  of  flues,  which 
pass  radially  under  and  over  the  revolving  sole.  The 
chief  objection  urged  against  this  form  of  oven  is,  that 
the  air  within  it  becomes  too  dry,  which  detracts  frum 
I  the  flavor  of  Ihe  ioa¥ea_  fired  in  it.  The  use  of  the 
I  Vienna  oven  is  general  in  Oerminy,  and  is  extending 
in  Paris  for  the  boking  of  small  or  Vicrtna  bread.  Il 
is  ^g-shaped  in  form,  with  an  inclined  sole,  a  verr 
small  aperture,  and  a  low  roof.'  Its  average  internal 
dimensi^Dna  are  12  feet  in  depth,  10  feet  wide,  and  18 
inches  high.  In  the  best  of  these  ovens  glaied  tilea 
are  used  for  the  sole.  The  inclination  of  the  sole  h- 
cilitates  Ihe  filling  and  emptying  of  the  oven  ;  and  the 
confined  space  of  the  interior  retains  a  large  proportion 
of  moisture,  wiiicli  gives  a  fine  color  to  the  crust  and 
flavor  to  the  crumb  of  Ihe  bread. 

Quatitie>  of  Bread. — The  process  of  baking  changes 
the  structure  of  the  crust  ot  outer  part  of  a  loaf,  and, 
according  lo  Reichenbach,  develops  in  it  a  substance  lermeo 
ossomar,  whicli  he  says  lias  an  inSuence  in  retarding  the  waste 
of  tissue.  It  does  not  alter  the  starch  of  the  crumb  or  io- 
lemal  part,  but  only  swells  the  granules,  and  by  the  induced 
iponginesB  of  the  mass  renders  it  readily  digestible.  Well- 
baked  bread  should  have  a  yellowish-brown  crust;  the 
crumb  should  beunifurm  in  texture,  permeated  with  minute 
'The  Vluu  oTsn  ii  Bgund  In  Knap^  .Ttelaalanr, ToL  iB.  p. 
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. d  be  Tbite ;  it  should  be  free  from  acidit/  and  m 

not.  Il  should  keepaweet  and  eatable  Tor  BevBral  da^; 
tod  rhen  stala  it  will  be  fouod  to  become  tod  and  pleasant 
b^uun  heating  it  in  an  oven,  aflervhich,  however,  it  rnpid- 
]f  cEiDBes-    AccordioR  to  Dr.  Frankland's  detenninationa, 

I  lb  01  the  crumb  of  bread,  if  digeeted  and  ozidiied  in 
the  Ixfdj,  wiU  produce  an  amount  of  fbrce  equal  to  1333 
tan  raised  1  foot  high.  The  maximnm  of  work  which  it 
■ill  enable  ■  man  to  perform  is  207  Ions  raised  1  foot  high. 
1  lb  of  crtimb  of  bread  can  produoa,  at  the  maximum,  1^ 
M.  of  drj  miDude  or  flesh." 

Th«  «dnltet«tioa  of  bread,  and  ita  detection,  are  treated 
under  the  heading  Adth-tbratioh,  vol.  i.  p.  155.    (J.  fa.) 

BAKU,  or  Badku,  the  chief  town  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Bowian  province  of  Transcaucasia 
IDigiteitan),  gitaated  in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  on  the 
tntooaat  of  the  Oaspian,  and  poiseeeiiiK  one  of  the  moat 

K'ons  and  ooavenient  ports  m  that  B«a.  Long.  49°  53' 
It.  40°  23'  N.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
ItiaDgle,  on  the  slope  of  on  arid  hill,  and  is  defended  by  a 
doable  wall  aiid  dit^  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Pel«r 
IheGreaL  The  geoerul  appearance  of  the  town  is  decidedly 
Oriental,  with  its  Bat-roofed  houses  riaing  one  behind  the 
other,  often  in  so  doee  prozimitj  that  the  top  of  the  one 
iaam  the  oonrtvard  of  the  next-  The  hill  U  crowned  by 
■  cMle,  whichoates  from  the  15th  centnry,  and  Ihemoeque 
rfBbah- Abbas,  still  in  good  pregt^rvatioii.  At  the  entrance 
«f  the  harbor  stands  the  Maiden's  Tower,  now  used  as  a 
tklithoaBe,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  tragedy  like  that 
sf  theCenci.  Baku  i«  not  only  a  principal  slation  of  the 
BoEian  fleet,  but  it  canics  on  a  very  eitensire  trada  ez- 
poKing  naphtha,  iron,  linen,  and  woollen  foods,  and  re- 
cciriOK  in  return  cotton,  grain,  fruits,  Sk.  The  numerous 
aafditha  wells  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  remarkable 
(Sotpa  of  inflammable  ([ases,  rendered  Baku  a  favorite  re- 
nrt  of  the  fire-wonhippere,  who  for  long  maintained  their 
lempicein  the  district;  bat,  though  the  natural  phenomena 
display  themselves  as  ahundaatFy  as  ever,  they  are  now 
almost  entirely  deserted  by  devotees.  The  Arabian  Ma- 
lodi,  in  the  lOih  cuntury,  is  supposed  to  be  the  firat  to  nea- 
tioD  "Bski"  and  itsGre-breathingmonnlain;  and  the  naph- 
tha wells  are  prubablv  thoao  alTnded  to  by  Marco  Polo. 
In  1509  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  who  lost  it  to  the 
Turks,  but  recovered  it  under  Shah-Abbas.  Captured  by 
the  Banians  in  1723,  it  was  restored  to  Persia  in  1735,  but 
lAcr  various  Ticisaitudes  it  was  finaliy  incorporated  with 
the  Buariao  empire  in  1306.  (See  Ooldschmid's  TeUgraph 
md  Tnnd,  1874;  Filippi's  Viagjio  in  Pema,I8ft5;  HuL 
id  UtotKerttMlaiia  par  die.  lav.  toyageun,  Lausanne,  1784 ; 
La  Timrdit  Monde,  mS;  "B»ttt"ia  ZeilKltrillderDmltA. 
Qai  OmOKk.,  1874.) 

BALA,  a  market-town  of  Wales,  coanty  of  Merioneth, 
and  hundred  of  Penllyn,  at  the  northern  eitremity  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  IT  miles  N.E.  of  Dolgelly.  It  con- 
siris  principally  of  one  wide  street.  Its  manufactnrea  are 
S«mieb,stockingH,gloves,BndoLherwoolleiihoeiery.  There 
is  an  endowed  grammar  school,  founded  in  1712,  and  a  tha- 
dogical  college,  belonging  to  the  Calvinistio  Methodists. 
^le  Bev.  Thomas  Cbarlee,  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  religious  literature  of  his  countrv,  was  long  a  minister 
U  Bala.  Population,  1539.  The  Uke  of  Bala,  which  is  4 
nilcB  Icmg  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  is  subject  to  sudden 
ud  sometimee  dangerous  floods.  It  is  very  deep  and  clear, 
ud  abounds  with  pike,  perch,  trout,  eeb,  and  the  fitgniad, 
arOangrnuaftra. 

Balaam,  or  rather  B11.KAK.  the  son  of  Beor,  belong- 
'a%  lo  Peihor,  by  the  Biver  Euphrates  in  Aram,  is  repre- 
Boiled  in  Scripture  as  a  seer  who  poeseeHed  the  power  of 
Undnx  and  curain^  effectually.  According  lo  the  narra- 
live  in  Ilumbere  zxii.~ziiv.,  he  was  invited  by  Kalak,  king 
of  Hoab,  to  come  and  curae  Israel,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
lattei's  defeat.  Jehovah,  however,  forbade  him  lo  go  as  he 
was  re4fti«si«d,  and  therefore  he  refused  to  accompany  the 
dtfiDtation  of  eldet^  who  had  been  sent  to  invite  him, 
"with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand,"  After  the 
atrival  of  a  second  embassy  more  imposing  than  the  first, 
be  received  divine  permission  to  go,  but  only  on  condition 
(hat  he  should  adhere  strictly  to  what  Jehovah  shonld  tell 
•urn.  He  set  oat  accordingly,  and  in  hia  journey  eipe- 
nenccd  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  an  angel  being  sent  to  atop 
bk  progress,  who  was  peroeived  only  by  the  ass  on  which 


the  prophet  was  riding.  After  Balaam's  eyes  had  been 
opened  he  saw  the  uigel,  and  declared  his  willingnesa  to 
go  bade,  but  received  permission  to  continue  his  journey  on 

condition  of  saying  onlhing  but  what  was  snggesled  lo  him 
by  God.  His  reception  by  Balak  was  honorable  and  impos- 
ing, yet  he  continued  &ithfiil  to  Jehovah,  and  told  the  king 
he  would  only  announce  what  Jehovah  revealed.  Standing 
on  the  height  of  Baal-Bamotb,  and  surveying  the  tents  of 
Israel,  he  declared  hia  inability  to  curse  a  people  so  peculiar 
and  righteous.  Brought  next  to  the  top  of  Plsgah,  aod  be- 
holding thence  a  part  of  the  Israelite  camp,  he  announced 
that  Jehovah  saw  no  iniquity  or  perverseneas  in  Jacob;  that 
He  was  with  them;  that  triey  were  therefore  strong  and 
victorious.  Conducted  afterwards  to  the  top  of  Poor,  h» 
surveyed  the  annv  of  Israel,  and  predicted  their  future, 
their  goodly  dwellings  in  Canaan,  and  their  successful  wars 
against  the  nations  down  to  Saul's  time.  Though  Balak 
was  angry  and  interrupted  him,  Balaam  continued  hie 
prophecy,  announcing  Israel's  valiant  deeds,  from  David 
down  to  Hezekiah.     0pon  this  he  returned  to  hia  home. 

Another  account  of  Balaam  appears  in  Nambers  zzsL 
&-16,  Joshua  liii.  22,  where  we  learn  that  he  advised  ths 
Midianile  women  to  seduce  the  Israelites  lo  the  licentious 
worship  of  Baal,  and  that  he  was  slain  in  a  war  with  tho 
Midianites. 

The  character  given  to  Balaam  in  the  first  account  is  a 
favorable  one.  He  is  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  the  tru« 
God,  receivee  divine  revelations,  and  repeatedly  declares 
that  he  will  not  go  beyond  or  against  them.  Faithful  to 
hia  calling,  he  steadfastly  resists  temptations  sufficiently 
powerful,  and  therefore  Qod  commnmcatee  his  Spirit  to 
him,  enabling  him  to  predict  the  future  of  Israel. 

The  second  account  is  uofavorable.  In  it  he  appear* 
as  a  diviner,  DQ^p,  a  heathen  seer,  who  tempted  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God  to  idolatry.  Instead  of  being's 
prophet  of  Jehorah,  receiving  viaions  and  revelations,  s 
man  to  whom  the  Almighty  came  by  night,  giving  him 
instructions  what  lo  do,  he  is  an  immoral  soothsayer.  Of 
the  two  accounts,  Ihelatter,  brief  as  it  is,  seems  entitled 
to  greater  consideration.  The  former  is  elaborate  and 
artificial,  the  theme  being  the  gloriflcation  of  the  choeen 
people  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  enemies.  An 
inspired  seer  from  the  &r  distant  land  of  Aram  is  cslled 
in  to  bless  the  Israelites,  He  does  so  reluctantly,  but 
like  a  true  prophet,  announcing  nothing  but  what  otrae 
to  pass.  The  way  in  which  he  is  taught  the  high  des- 
tiny of  the  chosen  people  is  instructive.'  Ignorant  at 
first  of  Israel's  relation  to  the  true  God,  and  thinking 
they  were   like  others,  he   was   disposed  to  curse   them. 


stands  in  the  way,  and  three  times  the  ass  is  smitten  br 
Balaam.  There  are  four  prophetic  announcemenCa — xziii. 
7-10,  18-24-  iiiv.  3-8,  15-24.  The  first  refers  to  the 
separate  condition  of  Israel,  their  numbers,  and  their  wor- 
ship of  the  true  Qod  amid  the  idolatry  of  the  surroundins 
nations.  The  second  declares  that  Qod  blesses  Israel 
because  there  is  no  iniquity  or  perveiMness  in  them,  thai 
He  dwells  among  them,  reveab  himself  lo  them,  aod 
makes  them  powerful  and  victorious.  Both  these  refer  ta 
Mosaic  times,  or  at  least  to  times  not  later  than  Joshua. 
But  the  third  announcement  has  the  character  of  predictionj 
and  refers  to  future  events,  Hence  Balaam  is  introducecf 
as  a  man  whose  e^es  are  opened,  who  hears  the  words  of 
Qod,  and  sees  visions  of  the  Almighty.  The  coodition 
of  the  people  down  lo  the  time  of  Saul  is  glanced  at  their 
secure  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  victorious  wars  with  th* 
native  races.  The  fourth  prophecy  apparently  carries 
down  the  history  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  and  a  future 
ruler  is  distinguished  as  the  star  out  of  Jacob,  (he  sceptre 
out  of  Israel,  the  conqueror  of  the  Monbitea  and  Edomitea, 
The  mention  of  the  Keniies  and  Assyria  in  ver.  22,  tha 
Jbrmer  of  whom  were  allies  of  Edom,  shows,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  recent  critics,  that  the  writer  wna  acquainted  with 
the  Edomite  wars  under  Amaziah  and  Uzziab,  and  hoped 
that  the  latter  power  would  permanently  snbjiigate  the 
reetlen  Edomitea.  This  would  bring  the  composition 
down  lo  the  first  half  of  the  Bth  century.     Verses  23  and 
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24  Bra  obscura,  but  probably  rafer  to  no  eveiit  later  Ihm 
Heiekiah.  A  fleet  from  the  Pbtenician  Cf  priana  seems  lo 
bare  attacked  the  Canaanilish  and  Fk(BDiciaii  coaata, 
UireaEeniag  the  Srriang  farther  Dorth. 

The  writer  of  Num.  zxzi.  8,  16,  Joshua  ziii.  22,  is  the 
Elohist,  whose  account  is  very  briet     Ueagre,  hoi 


hatUes  with  Israt:!.  The  writer  of  Numbers  . 
is,  in  this  view,  the  Jehorlet,  who,  under  the  Dame  of 
Balaam,  KJTes  expression  to  his  ideas  and  hopes  in  the 
eleratea  diction  of  an  inspired  prophet.  As  Jacob  and 
Moses  had  pronnunced  blessings  on  Israel  under  the  imme- 
diate iospinition  of  the  Almighty,  ao  Balaam  is  summoned 
from  a  distant  land  to  eulogize  the  same  people. 

The  chancter  of  Balaam  has  been  apprehended  very 
Tarioosly.  Such  diversity  must  exist  according  as  tlie 
Elohist  or  Jehovut  is  followed.  The  Old  Testament 
writers  who  mentioned  him  afterwanle  were  inQuenced  by 
the  Jehovistic  notice,  and  pronounce  no  judgment  upon  the 
seer  (DeuL  xziii.  5,  6;  Joshua  iiiv.  S,  10;  Uicah  vi.  6; 
Nehemiah  xiii.  2) ;  but  theNew  Testament  authors  followed 
the  Elohiatic  account,  and  speak  of  him  disparagingly,  attrib- 
uting to  him  love  of  "the  wa^  of  uarighteousneas,"  mad- 
oeee,  idolatrousneu,  and  impiety  (2  Peter  ii.  15,  IG ;  Jude 
11 ;  Rev.  ii.  14).  Josephus  lills  him  /livrit  ipun-of  tuv 
T6Tt,  "  the  best  prophet  of  his  time,"  BUpposing  him  to  be 
a  prophet  of  the  true  Ood,  but  with  a  disposition  ill- 
adapted  to  resist  temptation.  Philo  describee  his  character 
mora  critically :  "  There  was  a  man  at  that  time  celebrated 
for  divination,  who  lived  in  Uesopotamia,  and  was  an  adept 
Id  all  tlie  forms  of  the  divining  art ;  but  in  no  branch  was 
he  mora  admired  than  in  augury;  lo  many  persons,  and 
on  many  occasions,  he  gave  great  and  astounding  proob  of 
his  akilL  For  to  some  he  foretold  storms  in  the  height  of 
summer ;  to  others  drought  and  beat  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter; to  some  Bcaroity  succeeding  a.  fruitful  Tear,  and  then 
again  abundance  after  scarcity;  to  others  the  overSowing 
and  drying  up  of  liveis,  and  the  remedies  of  peatilenti^ 
diseasesjanda  vast  multiludeof  other  things,  each  of  which 
he  acquired  great  fame  for  predicting."  The  unfavorable 
character  drawn  of  him  by  Phib  is  that  which  is  generally 
taken  by  the  later  Jews.  The  later  TargumUls  call  him  a 
sinner  and  an  accursed  man,  while  the  Talmudints  make 
bim  the  representative  of  the  godless,  in  contrast  with 
Abraham,  the  representative  of  the  pious.  Yet  they  do 
not  ignore  his  prophetic  gifL.  The  Midrashim  about  him 
are  hardly  worth  meutionins,  such  as  that  he  was  one  of 
Pharaoh's  counsellora,  that  ne  was  governor  of  a  city  in 
Ethiopia  which  he  excited  to  rebellion,  but  was  uualile  to 
defend  against  Mosoi  at  the  head  of  an  army  who  stormed 
the  place  and  put  Balaam  to  Sight.  In  Yallcut  (J  She- 
moth)  be  is  said  lo  have  been  identified  by  some  with 
Laban,  Jacob's  hther-in-Law ;  by  others  with  Blihu,  Job's 
friend;  while  others  say  that  Janree  and  Jambres  wera 
his  sons.  In  Sanhedidn  (J  Chelek]  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Uind  of  an  eye.  ThesA^  and  other  rabbinical  fables,  are 
-entirely  wortbleas ;  and  Origan's  belief  that  the  Hagi  from 
Perua,  wlio  came  to  woiship  the  infant  King  of  the  Jews, 
learnt  the  meaning  of  the  star  from  Balaam's  prophecies, 
is  of  the  same  character,' 

Meet  of  the  Fathers,  including  Angustine  and  Ambrose, 
judged  him  to  be  a  soothsayer  or  magician,  a  prophet  in- 
spired by  the  devil.  A  few,  as  Tertullian  and  Jerome, 
look  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  character.  The  Ma- 
hometans have  various  fables  concerning  Balaam.  They 
say  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Anakim,  or  giants  of  Pales- 
tine^ and  that  he  road  the  books  of  Abraham,  where  he  got 


e  Jehovah,  h^  virtue  of  which  he  predicted  Tin 
cured  him  great  ranown.     In  consequence,  however,  of  his 


future,  and  got  from  God  whatever  he  asked 
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a,  God  was  offended  with  him,  and  left  him  to 
himself,  so  that  he  fell  into  infidelity.  It  is  fpnetally 
supposed  that  (he  words  in  the  Koran  (J  Al-Ataf )  refer  to 
him ; — "  The  history  of  him  unto  whom  we  brought  our 
gi^ns  and  he  departed  from  them ;  wherefore  Satan  followed 
him,  and  he  became  one  of  those  who  were  seduced.  And 
if  we  had  pleased,  we  bad  surely  raised  him  thereby  into 
wisdom ;  but  he  inclined  unto  the  earth,  and  followed  his 
own  desire.  Wherefore  his  likeness  is  ss  the  likenexs 
of  a  d<^,  which,  if  thou  drive  him  away,  putteth  forth  his 
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tongue;  or  if  thou  let  him  alone,  putteth  fortli  his  toofw 

It  has  been  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  tin 
Arabic  wise  man,  oommonly  called  Lokman,  is  identical 
with  Balaam.  The  two  names  coincide  in  meaning,  dt- 
tourer,  iwaUoaer;*  and  the  names  of  their  fathers  ara  aiss 
alike.  The  Jews  suppcae  Balaam  to  have  been  a  Nahorile, 
and  so  Lokman  is  regarded  by  many  Arabic  author^ 
though  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  be  was  an  Abys- 
sinian slave  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David,  and  was  re- 
nowned as  a  Hakim.  The  proverbs  or  &bleB  altribnled  te 
him  ara  of  Greek  origin. 

Modern  critics  ara  divided  in  opinion  respecting  bin. 
Three  leading  views  embrace  the  variedes  of  belim  as  lo 
his  true  position,  vis.,  that  he  was  an  idolater  and  sooth- 
sayer, whose  soul  was  uninfluenced  bv  true  relipon — a 
sorcerer  who  had  acquired  reputation  by  his  insight  inl* 
the  force  of  nature  and  his  incantations;  that  he  was  s 
true  prophet  of  Qod,  a  pious  man  who  fell  through  covet- 
ousness  ;  and  that  he  was  a  heatlien  soothsayer  and  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah  at  the  same  lime,  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate powtion,  with  an  incipient  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God,  needing  but  to  be  developed,  though  checked  by  the 
love  of  gain.  It  appears  impoeaibte  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
or  comprehensive  view  of  one  who  is  described  in  diSerenI 
sources  inconsistently.  Bishop  Butler,  not  reo^niui^  thai 
the  hislorv  of  Balaam  has  poetical  elements,  and  tbatdit 
ferent  traditions  are  given  respecting  him,  considers  him  s 
very  wicked  man  under  a  deep  sense  of  Ood  and  religioo, 
persisting  still  in  his  wickedness,  and  preferring  the  wag<* 
of  unrighteousnesn  even  when  he  had  before  bim  a  lively 
view  of  death.  His  mind  was  distracted  by  contradictory 
principles  of  action.  All  we  know  about  him  amonnts  ts 
very  little.  After  admitting  that  a  heathen  soothsayer  of 
this  name  existed  in  Mesopotamia,  and  had  acquired  soms 
renown  in  the  regions  adjoining,  and  that  he  was  employed 
in  some  way  as  a  medium  for  uttering  eulogiums  upon  Is- 
rael, of  whose  pre-eminence  and  permanence  he  is  AiUy 
conscious,  nothing  else  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 
(Davidson's  Jntroduelinn  la  the  Old  Tettatnait,  vol.  L  p.  3^ 
Ac ;  Ewald's  OaehUJUe  da  Foita  iBrad,  iweyter  Band,  p. 
29S,  Ac,  3d  edition,  and  his  JafirbucJier,  part  8,  p.  1,  Ac;; 
Kurtz's  OachicAle  dn  ait-m  Bvmia.iweyur  Band,  p.  454, 
&C.;  Hengstenberg'si>ui  OeaehiehU  Biitaaia  KiuJsmu  Wat- 
tagwiSm,  1842  [  Winer's  RtalaorUrbaeli,  t-V.  "Bileam^ 
Knoliers  Dit  SSeSer  Nvmeri,  Deulerontmivai,  v»d  Jonm 
trldarl,  p.  121,  Ac;  Schenkel's  JUbd-Leruum,  as.  "  ffil- 
eam  ;"  and  Hamburger's  Btat-Ene^elopialu  /ur  SUd  mti 
TiUiTiud,  $.v.  "Bileam.") 

BALAQHAT,  a  Bntish  district  in  the  Central  Prorinoet 
of  India,  situated  between  21°  and  23°  N.  lat.  and  80°  and 
Sl°  E.  long. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  district  of  HaadU 
on  the  E.  by  the  diiitrict  of  Chhat^«^rh:  on  the  S.  tq 
Chhattisgarh  and  Bhandiri:  and  on  the  W.  by  the  distrid 
of  Seoul.  Biltghit  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral plateau  which  divides  the  province  from  east  lo  weaL 
These  highlands,  formeriy  known  as  the  lUig&rb  BichhU 
tractj  remained  deaotate  and  neglected  until  1366,  when  the 
district  of  B&lighlit  was  formed,  and  the  conntry  opened  ta 
the  industrious  and  enterprising  peasantry  of  the  Wamgangi 
valley.  Geographically  the  district  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts  :^(1.)  The  southern  lowlands,  a  slightly  ud- 
duJaiing  plain,  comparatively  well  cultivated,  and  drained 
by  the  WainganglE,  B&gh,  Deo,  OhJarl,  antl  Son  riven. 
(2.)  The  long  narrow  valley,  known  as  the  Mau  Tiloki, 
lyin^  between  the  hills  and  the  Waiagangfi  river,  and  com- 
prising a  long,  narrow,  irresnlar-ahaped  lowland  tnet, 
intersnded  by  hill  ranges  and  peaks  covered  with  dense 
jungle,  and  running  generally  from  north  to  south.  (3.) 
The  lolly  plateau,  in  which  is  situated  the  lUjgArh  Kcb- 
hi&  tract,  comprising  irregular  ranges  of  hills,  broken  int* 
numerous  valleys,  and  generally  running  from  east  to  wesL 
The  highest  points  in  the  hills  of  (he  district  are  as  fol- 
lows;—Peaks  above  UujC,  2300  or  2500  feet;  Tepigarh 
hill,  about  2600  feet;  and  Bliaina£|th&t  range,  about  3000 
feet  lUiove  the  sea.  'The  principal  nvers  in  the  district  an 
the  Waingangi,  and  its  tributaries,  the  B&gh,  Nafari,  and 
'  DJ?'??  f"™  p'??.  ""l"  t*!*  formstlTe  lelwr  D.  It  liM  bxtn  d> 
rlTed  ftom  Op~}}^2  (Siataed.  100),  duMqin-  or  orrwlgr  q/fAa  ]i». 

eneinr ;  iiiid  Ihli?  n-aiiclal  Id  Ibe  On«k  wonl  HuoJulrv  (Bar.  U. 
S),  from  rutiy  und  I,a6t,  u  if  ths  Nicfd^laoc*  were  easFatlaUr  te- 

I  iinprobsblv. 
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lUil ;  >  few  ■mallei'  Btreantt,  Boch  u  the  Humir,  the 
HiUlii,  Ac  ■  and  the  Banjir,  H&Iod,  and  JamDmi,  tiib- 
Btarui  of  the  Karbadi,  which  drain  a  portion  of  the  upper 
plateau.  BiUghtt  coDlaiuB  verj  extenuTe  foreatB,  bnt 
Ihn  do  not  produce  timber  of  an  j  gi«at  value.  They  teem 
wlA  wild  animals,  from  the  great  bieoQ  to  the  fox;  170 
bcMts  and  Tenomous  cnakra  were  kilted  in  1867-68,  a  total 
tcwaid  of  £156  being  paid  under  this  head.  The  district 
ooDtained  in  1868  an  aosegsed  area  of  1462-08  aqoare  miLes 
or  085,731  acres,  of  which  214,587  acres  were  under  culti- 
TBtion;  4SS,510  graiing  lands ;  116,938  cullnrable,  bat  not 
•ctuU^  under  cultivation;  115,698  nncultontble  waste. 
The  censos  report  of  1S7Z  returned  the  area  at  2608  square 
milea.  11»ecensiuof  1866  showed  a  population  ori70,964. 
Tliis  had  in  1872  increased  to  105,008,  raiding  in  37,102 
houm  and  781  Tillages;  average  number  of  penons  per 

Siara  milfc  74*77;  per  village,  240'e9;  per  house,  5-24. 
the  total  population,  131,176  or  67-27  per  cenL  were 
EindBs;  2034  or  1 '50  per  cenL  Mahametaus;  39  Buddh- 
irta;  11  Christians;  60,848  or  81-20  per  cenL  of  unspeci- 
fied nligious  of  aborigiiud  or  imperfectly  Hinduiied  types. 
Knee  1867  conaiderahle  encouragement  has  been  ^ven 
to  the  cultivating  tribes  of  Podwi£b,  Euobls,  Marin,  do, 
of  the  low  country  to  immigrate,  and  take  up  lands  in  the 
upland  trade.  By  this  means  a  large  quaotitv  of  jungle 
luds  has  lately  come  under  cultivation.  The  acreage 
noder  the  principal  crops  grown  in  the  district  is  re- 
tomed  M  follows:— rice,  188,312  acres;  wheat,  585; 
other  food  grains,  8770 ;  oil-seeds,  3436 ;  sngar,  605 ;  &• 
Irta,  100;  tobacco,  63S;  total,  ^346  acree.  Iron  is 
■nelled  by  the  QondB ;  gold  exists  in  the  beds  of  Bome 
of  the  riTer&bot  not  in  sufGcient  quantities  to  repay  tixe 
a  of  washi]         "'  .... 


0  regularly  made  roads 


to  the  highlands,  via.,  die  B&npur  Ohit,  the  Warai  Ghit, 
the  Fancheri  Ohit,  the  Bhondwi  Ghit,  and  the  Ah- 
oiadptir  QhSL  For  revenue  purposes  the  district  is  di- 
Tided  into  two  subdivisiuns,  (be  StirhA  TobsU,  and  the 
PuaswiHl  Tahifl.  In  1868-69  the  total  revenue  of  the 
BiUghit  district  amounted  (o  £11,746,  of  which  £6754, 
«r  67  per  cent.,  was  from  land.  For  the  protection  of 
peiaon  and  proper^,  Oovemment  maintained,  in  1S6& 
115  policemen,  at  a  total  cost  of  £1156, 16e.  In  1868 
ool^  two  towns  in  the  district  bad  upwards  of  2000  in- 
habitantL  tii.,  HattA,  population,  2808,  and  Lanjl,  popu* 
ladiw,  2118,  Abont  60  years  ago  the  upper  part  of  the 
diatrtet  was  an  impenetrable  waste.  About  that  time 
one  Lachhman  Utik  established  the  flist  viUagce  on  the 
ParaawiiA  plateau,  on  which  there  are  about  30  floui^ 
iohing  setdefneats.  But  a  handsome  Bnddhiit  temple 
of  cut  stone,  belonging  to  some  remote  period.  Is  sngsest- 
iTc  of  a  dTilitation  which  had  disappeared  befbr«ni*- 
(oric  times. 

BALANCE.  For  the  measurement  of  the  "sum"  of 
(uu,  of  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in)  a  given  body 
w«  poMM  Saij  OM  method,  which,  being  independent  of 
any  sappoaitioii  legardins  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be 
meMQied,  is  of  perfecUy  ^ueral  applicability.  The 
method — to  give  it  at  once  in  ila  customary  form — consisls 
in  this,  that  after  having  fixed  upon  a  unit  maa,  and 
laocnred  a  sufficiently  oonplele  set  of  bodies  representing 
each  a  known  number  of  mass-units  (a  "set  of  weights"), 
we  determine  the  ratio  of  the  leeufht  of  the  body  under 
examination  lo  the  toeight  of  the  unit  piece  of  the  seL  and 
Identify  this  ratio  with  the  ratio  of  the  nuuso.  Machinea 
Goostmcled  for  this  particular  mcdut  of  weighing  are  called 
baiamce*.  X^ridcstiy  the  weight  of  a  body  as  ai 
by  means  of  a  balance-— and  it  is  in  this  sens 
term  is  always  nsed  in  everyday  life,  and  alaa 
MUCDces,  as,  lor  instance,  in  chemistry — is  independent  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  what  the  merchant 
(or  chemist)  calls,  say,  a  "  pound "  of  gold  is  the  same  at 
the  bottom  as  it  is  at  ibe  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  although  its 
kbI  weight,  i.e.,  the  Ibrce  with  wliich  it  tends  to  fall,  is 
greater  in  the  former  than  it  is  in  the  latter  case. 

To  any  peraon  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  mechan- 
ica,  nomerouB  Ideal  contrivances  for  ascertaining  which  of 
two  bodies  is  the  heavier,  and  for  even  determining  the 
ratio  of  their  weights,  will  readily  suggest  themselves ;  but 
there  would  be  no  use  in  oar  notidnff  any  of  theee  many 
eonceivahle  btdances,  except  those  which  have  been  actually 
najiied  and  snccesfnlly  employed.  These  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  under  six  hMds. 
Vol.  UI.— Ill 


e  that  the 


of  balances  is  that  when  m  ,  .        . 

weight  suspended  &om  it.  it  nndergoes  a  change  of  form, 
which,  eaierit  jparUnf,  is  the  |;reater  the  greater  the  weight. 
The  simplest  Ibrm  of  the  spring  Utlanc«  is  a  stndght  spiral 


jnd  of  elastic)  wii 
d  ^nl]  and  havh 


bent  u , 

crossing  the  first,  the  body  ti  _ 

matters  being  arranged  so  that  even  in  the  empty  ii 
ment  Uie  axis  of  the  spiral  is  a  plamb-line.    BupposiiiK  a 
body  to  be  suspended  st  the  lower  hook,  it  is  clear  that  the 
point  where  tbe  hooks  intersect  each  other  will  deeceod 


at  teat    This  hedohL  provided  tt 
beyond  Its  limit  of  eUatldty  (t.s., 

of  form),  is  proportional  to  the  atighi  P       ..._,, 

consequenUy  has  to  the  man  U  the  relation  h  —  egiS, 
where  e  is  a  constant  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 
Hence,  suppodng  in  a  first  case,  A  and  U  lo  have  been  h' 
and  U'l  and  in  a  second  case,  h"  and  J£",  we  have  h' '.  W :  \ 
g'li':  s"Vi.";  and  it  is  only  as  long  as  g  is  the  same  that 
ir .  1,1.  .  -iM,.  f^ir^    Spring  balancai  are  veiy 


d  the  spin 


Pis.  1.— Diagram  lUnstratlnf  Chain  Balaain. 


_.  and  other  porposea,  where  a  high     „ 

preduon  is  not  required.    In  Ihia  dasa  of  inatrameals,  to 
combine  compactness  with  relativdy  conuderable  ranges 


tween  the  index  and  that  point  the  displacement  of  which 
serves  to  measure  the  weight,  a  system  of  levers  or  toothed 
wheels,  constructed  so  ss  to  magnify  into  convenient  visi- 
bility the  displacement  oorrenxmaing  to  the  least  difference 
of  wdsht  to  be  determined.  Atlcmpla  to  convert  the 
spiinc  oalance  into  a  precision  iostniment  have  scaroelj 
ever  been  made;  the  only  case  in  point  known  to  the  w~^* — 


off  the  poeition  of  equilibrium  of  the  index  on  the  scale, 
the  obaCTving  eye  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  ey^ 
its  image  in  the  glass,  and  the  index  are  in  a  lin^  and  the 
point  on  the  scale  noted  down  with  which  the  index  appar- 
ently coincides. 

2.  Chain  Bo^OTiMS.— This  invention  of  Wilhdm  Weber's 
having  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  foimd  its  way  into  actual 
practice,  we  confine  ourselves  to  an  illustration  of  its  prin- 
dple.     Imagine  a  fiexibte  string  to  have  its  two  ends  a(- 


point  A,  the  other  at  a  point  B  of  the  string  j  the  form  af 


c?le 


CA.  to  be  eqasl  to  I7B,  then,  if  the  weiahtt  tre  eqnki,  wr, 
Mch— P  nnit*,  the  line  AB  Till  be  horiiontal.  But  if 
BOW,  taj,  the  weight  at  B  be  replaced  by  s  heavier  weight 
Q,  the  point  A  will  lAcend  through  b  heieht  h,  the  point 
B  will  aeecend  through  a  lesier  height  h'  in  acooiflance 
with  eqaatioD  Ph  —  QA',  and  the  angle  between  what  is  now 
die  poeitioa  of  T«et  of  me  bsse  line  A'B',  and  the  ori^al 
line  AB  will  depoid  on  the  ratio  of  P:  Q.  The  exact 
measurement  of  this  angle  wonld  be  difficalt,  bnt  it  would 
be  eaa;  la  devise  verj  exact  means  for  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  it  was  horiiontal,  and.  If  not,  whether  it  slanted 
down  the  one  waj  or  the  other;  and  thos  the  instniment 
miRbt  serve  to  determiae  whether  P  was  equal  to,  or  grater 
or  lesa  than,  Q ;  and  this  obvioosly  is  all  that  is  required 
to  convert  the  oontrivance  into  an  exact  balance. 

3.  Xerer  BcUanett. — This  class  of  balances,  being  more 
exienaively  used  than  any  other,  forms  the  moot  important 
division  of  our  EutgecL  There  is  a  great  variety  of  lever 
balances;  but  they  are  all  founded  upon  the  same  princi- 
|dei,  and  it  is  cotuequently  expedient  to  begin  by  summing 
up  these  into  one  general  theory. 

Thtory  tf  Iha  Lmer  Balimet  (fig.  S). — In  devdoping 
the  "  theoiy "  of  a  machine,  the  first  sUp  always  is  and 
must  be  that  we  enbstitnte  for  the  machine  as  it  is  a 


JteiiiioiiM  machine,  which,  white  it  closely  corresponda  in  its 
working  to  the  actual  liunB,  is  free  from  its  aefecta.  In 
this  sense  what  now  tbllows  naa  to  be  nnderstood.    Imagine 


axis  fixed  In  its  position  with  respect  to  both  the  stand  and 
the  beam,  and  passing  through  the  latter  somewhere  above 
ita  centre  of  gravity,  it  cannot  perform  any  other  motion. 
Ima^e  the  beam  at  each  end  to  be  provided  with  a 
vertical  slit,  and  each  slit  to  be  traversed  by  a  rigid  line 
fixed  in  ihe  beam  in  sDch  a  situation  that  Imth  nnee  are 
parallel  to,  and  in  one  and  the  same  plane  with,  the  axis 
of  rotation ;  and  suppose  the  mass  of  the  beam  to  be  so 
distribnted  (hat  the  line  connecting  the  centre  of 
B  with  its  projection  O  on  the  axis  of  rotation  slat 
mndicuiar  on  that  plane.  Suppose  now  two  weights,  P'  and 
F",  to  be  snspeodnl  by  means  of  absolutely  flexible  stHngB, 
the  fbnner  from  a  point  A  on  the  ngid  line  in  the  left,  tne 
other  from  a  point  B  on  the  rigid  line  in  the  right  slit,  and 
dearly,  whatever  ma^  be  the  efiect,  it  will  not  depend  on 
the  length  of  the  strings.  Hence  we  may  replace  the  two 
weights  by  two  material  points  situated  in  A  and  B,  and 
weighing  P'  and  P"  respectively.  But  two  such  points 
are  equivalent,  slaticilly^  one_poinl  (weighing  P'  +  P") 
situated  somewhere  in  D  wilhm  the  right  line  connect- 
ing A  with  B.  Suppose  the  beam  to  M  arrested  in  ita 
"nomxil  potUion"  (by  which  we  mean  that  position  in 
which  AB  stands  horiiontal  and  the  line  SO  is  a  plumb- 
line),  and  then  to  be  released,  the  slstical  eSect  will 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  point  D,  and  this  sil 
•uppoeing  the  ratio  i' :  I"  to  be  given,  o     '  '    " 

If  P'i'-P"i".  Dlies  in  the  axis  of 


and  two  correeponding  methods  of  weigb 
Firtl  JfftAod.— We  so  construct  onr 
while  r  is  constant,  {'' can  hemade  to  varyand  ilsrUkito 
I'  be  measnred.  In  order  then  to  determine  an  imknowa 
weight  P',  we  suspend  it  at  the  point  pivot  A ;  we  then 
take  a  standard  weia;ht  P"  and,  by  shiiting  it  forwards  and 
backwards  on  AB,  nnd  that  particnlar  position  of  the  point 
ofsnspeiwonB.at  which  P^'exsctlvconnterpoisesP'.  Ve 
thenreadoflr27-,«iidhaveP'-P''^.  Bnt, pracdcally, tht 
body  to  be  weighed  cannot  be  directly  suspended  bom  A,bal 
must  be  placeain  a  nm  suspoided  mjm  A,  and  conseqnaidy 
the  wdght  p,  of  the  pan  and  its  apportetuuioes  woola 
always  bare  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  weight  P',  ■ 
found  by  the  experiment,  to  arrive  at  the  weight  of  the 
object  p  —  'P'—pf.  Hence,  what  is  actually  done  in  prac- 
tice is  so  to  shape  the  right  arm  that  its  back  coiiuades 
with  the  line  AB,  and  to  lay  down  on  it  a  scal^  the  de- 
grees of  which  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  to  I'  (or  sckm 
convenient  submnltiple  or  mulUple  of  f)  in  lenslli,  and  ao 
to  adjust  Pt  and  number  the  scale,  that  when  the  sliding 
weight  P''  IB  suspended  at  the  lero-point,  it  jost  cotmtcr- 
poises  the  pan ;  so  that  when  now  it  is  shifted  sooceasirely 
to  the  points  1,2,3  ...  p,it  balances  exactly  1,  2,  3  .  .  . 
p  units  of  weight  placed  in  the  pan.  This  is  (he  priDdpl* 
of  the  common  UeAyard,  which,  on  acoountof  the  rafuditf 


it  requires  only  one  standard  wei^ 


fdrfrt, 


+  the  pan,  to  divida  that 

10  equal  parts,  and  instead  of  one  sliding  weigh 

units  to  Ima  a  set  of  Htandarda  weii^intF  P".  X 


tible  of  a  vei^  conudetablo  degree  of  pramaion. 

theldtoi 
very  exactly  into,  say,  only 

, '  one  sliding  weight  of  P" 

unils'to  use  a  set  of  standards  weiring  F",  ^  F",  jh 
P".  lAi  P".  *c-  The  great  difficulty  is  to  nuure  to  the 
heavier  sliding  weightsasufflcieiitly  constant  pasittMl  on 
the  beam.  To  show  the  extent  to  whioh  this  difficalty  caa 
be  overcome  it  may  be  stated  that  in  an  el^ant  little  steel- 
,  yard,  oonstracted  by  Mr.  Westpbal  of  Cells  [lor  the  deter- 
mination  of  specific  gravities),  which  we  had  lately  occa- 
sion to  examine,  even  the  largest  rider,  which  weighs  abovl 
10  giammes,  was  so  constant  in  its  indications  tut,  when 
suspended  in  any  notch,  it  alw^  produced  the  same  «B«cl 
to  within  lees  than  tiW'^  °^  ^^  value. 

Saond  ifclAad,— We  so  construct  our  instrument  thai 
both  I'  and  1"  have  constant  values,  and  are  nearly  or  ex- 
actly equal  to  each  other,  and  provide  it  with  pan^  whose 
weights  pg'  and  <p/'  are  so  adjusted  against  each  other  that 
j/  I' ••Of"  I",  and,  consequently,  the  emp^  instrmncot  it 
at  rest  m  its  normal  pceiuon.     We  next  procnie  a  suffi- 
ciently complete  set  of  weights,  •.<-,  a  set  which,  by  properiy 
combining  the  several  pieces  with  one  another,  enables  us 
to  build  up  any  int^ral  multiple  of  the  amallest  difietence 
of  weight  <)  we  caie  to  determine,  a  set,  for  instances  whidi 
virtually  contains  any   term  of  the  series   Q-OOl,   0*00^ 

0-003 lOO-OOO  grammes.      In  order  now  to 

determine  an  unknown  weight  p',  we  place  it,  say,  in  th* 
left  pan,  and  then,  bv  a  series  of  trials,  find  that  comtHnv 
tion  of  standBrda  p''  which,  whi  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  ■ 
ilibrium  to  wi 
(p"iiW' 


In  the  esse  of  purely  rdative  weighings,  there  is  nothii^  to 

hinder  us  from  adopting  p-  units  ie.g.,  p-  grammesl  as  our 

unit  of  mass,  and  simply  to  idoitify  the  relative  value  of  p' 

'th  the  number  p''.    But  even  if  we  want  to  know  tba 

solute  value  of  p    in  true  grammes,  we  need  not  kiuw 


absolute 

the  numerical  value  of 


i  have  to  do  i^  a 


having  determined  the  value  of  p'  in  terms  of  ^,  to  renerst 
the  positions  of  object  snd  standards,  and,  in  a  aimilai 
manner,  to  ascertain  the  value pi"  whum  mnrconnteipoisM 
the  unknown  weight  p'  lying  in  the  ri^  pan.    Obviondy 

P'-p"p--Pi"i77''»'«>ce(P')'-p"l»i".«Ddp'-v'p"ft''. 


fervUcfc  mjmwiiiwi.  If  the  two  arma  are  tvj  bmiTj  of 
■qallanglli,wam»NM7ubstitotep'-i(o"+fh")-  Or, 
iMiad  dT  at  «H«  bding  the  conntcrpoiM  nr  i/iiiitaad- 
HdiiwevMjfliMeoiHiterpcnMUbrtMaiiB  of  ihotOT  other 
■rtrrial  plaeed  In  tlt*o[modto  pan,  and  then  find  oat  the 
unmber  of  gnmrntt  b'' Aidi  hM  to  b«  MJMM«d  for  p' to 
ip!n  MtaUlth  abaoliitr  eqailibriDm.  Erldentljp'-p". 
llM  (In  rcfcrenoe  to  tbo  idnl  machiiM  meant  to  be  naliied) 
ji  ilw  Uttotj  of  the  mnmum  Mom*  aa  we  *ee  it  woikiiic  in 
tntj  siooar'i  ihop,  and  alw  ttwt  of  the  modern  frtttnon 
ialaitB»,  whidi,  !n  &eL  b  nothing  but  an  eqiiu-Bnned 
bcui.Hid  acalea  Ktinalj  comtinoted.  In  the  caae  of  the 
hiter  daM  of  balanoM  the  inooDTenience  involved  in  the 
Me  of  TMremaU  wd^ta  nuj  be  avoided  (and  is  generallj 
iTMdad)  by  dividing  the  ri^t  arm  of  the  beam,  or  nther 
the  IbM  AB,  into  10  eqoal  pulRi  and  dMarminiog  differ- 
taem  of  itm  than,  mj,  JrOl  gramme  hf  meant  of  a  ilidiur 
vci^t  potM ing  that  value.  But  evidentir,  Inatead  of 
dindl^  the  whole  length  of  the  right  anu,  it  is  better  to 
divide  aome  portion  of  it  whiohieaoutoaled  that  the  rider 
aa  be  ahifted  fiom  the  verr  laro  to  the  "  10,"  uid  ao  to 
a^iat  the  lider,  that  when  it  is  thifted  ntcoodvelr  fcota 
Otol,  2,3  .  .  .  n  it  U  the  tame  ai  if  1,  2,  S  .  .  .  •  tenthi 
of  ila  weight  were  plaijed  in  the  right  pan.  Hie  rider  ia 
Ihia  eaaa  moat,  of  comae,  form  part  and  paniel  of  the  beam. 
Il  ia  aingnlar  that  none  of  oar  preduon-balince  makers 
haveevMr  thought  of  thie  veryobvioiuimprovMiient  01  '' 

CDrtomwj  antem.    In  the  very  excellent  Inatmment » 

bj  U^mn.  Bedcs  and  Company  of  New  York,  thia,  it  la 
tnt,  ia  realiaed  partiallf  in  a  rider  woghlng  12  milli- 
tuminaa  and  a  b«am  divided  into  12  eqoal  parte  (inatead 
ft  10  and  10  respectively) ;  bat  tU*  doea  not  enable  one  to 
lUft  the  rider  to  where  it  would  Indioate  from  0  to  lay  A 
V  A  frf  a  miUigramme.  Whichever  of  theae  mode*  of 
wrij^iiiw  we  mav  adopt,  we  moat  have  an  arrangement  to 
na  whether  the  balance  i«  in  ita  normal  poeidon,  and  it  it 
dcaiiaUa  abo  to  have  aome  meaaa  to  enable  o^  in  the 
iDimeof  oor  briahi,  to  form  at  leaat  an  idea  aa  to  theaddi- 
lieoal  weight  which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  rtand- 
ai^  OD  the  pan  (or  to  be  taken  away)  in  oidw  to  eelablitli 
eqnilibriiiffi.  To  define  the  oonnal  podtion,  all  that  it  le- 
■nired  la  to  provida  the  beam  with  a  eafflcIenUf  long 
'Beedl^"  the  axia  of  which  b  parallel  to  the  line  OEL  and 
~   rt  a  drcnlar  umb  lized  to  the  atana  and 


'Medl^''tbe 
whidi  iMaya  a, 


neariv  with  the  path  of  the  point  of  the  vibrating 

B;  and  to  graduate  Ilie  limb  ao  that  at  fig.  2  ahowi^ 

Ih*  aero  point  indicalee  the  normal  position  of  the  beam. 
In  onler  to  aae  bow  the  gradnatloa  mntt  be  made  to  be  aa 
ecaivaii«Dt  aa  nobble  •  meana  for  tianalating  deriatioot 
of  the  needle  into  difflcaooea  of  weight,  let  na  amime  the 
bthnca  to  be  charged  with  P'  grammta  from  A  and  with 

Tu, .  . ,___   ^  Mid>'and  P"  to  aatiBry  ■'^- 

Tha  two  weigbta  P'   and 
-  'I'  +  p//  in  the  aria  of  i 

, . f  thcBB  two  weights  did  not 

«i:Mt  and  the  beam  was  only  nnder  the  inflnence  of  two 
wii^to,  via.,  the  wei^t  W  of  the  beam  acting  in  S  and 
&e  wdght  A  acting  in  B.  Bat  thia  oomea  to  the  lame 
aa  if  boui  W  and  A  were  replaced  bv  one  point  wrighing 
W-¥\  and  aitoated  aonewbere  at  t,  between,  and  on  a 
Eae  withj  B  and  S.  Heno^  anppoaing  the  beam  to  be  first 
amaled  in  its  normal  imitioa  and  then  to  be  left  to  itaelf, 
Ae  rigfit  arm  will  go  down  and  not  be  able  b^  itaelf  to  re- 
Main  at  reet  before  it  has  reached  that  position  in  which 
(^  lies  vertically  below  the  axis  of  rotation.  CkcUri*  farAii» 
Ct  will  be  the  nearer  to  B,  and  conaequently  the  angle  a, 
through  which  the  beam  (and  with  it  the  needle]  baa  t« 
Inrn  to  aMome  what  now  ia  ita  poution  of  ilaUe  eqai- 
fibcima,  will  be  the  greater  the  greater  A  ia,  and  for  the 
Mma  A  and  W  the  angle  of  deviation  will  be  the  greater 
At  Itaa  the  diatance  a  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
8  ia  bxxn  the  axia  of  rotation.  The  former  propoaiti —  ™ 
aUM  ODe  in  a  given  caae  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ami 
whidi  hae  to  be  taken  a^ray  from  the  right  pan  to  ealabliah 
aqniUbcinm.  To  find  the  exact  mathematical  relation 
tween  A  and  the  oorxeaponding  angle  a,  let  na  retnem 
ttat  the  poaition  of  C^  is  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  di- 
raetian  of  gravity  with  regard  to  the  beam.  Aasnming 
gtavitj  to  act  parallel  to  OS,  we  have  (W+A)  CC,-AI" 
vAere  C  Manda  for  the  projection  of  (^  cm  (S.    Awaming, 


aeoondly,  gravis  to  act  parallel  to  the  line  0B,  va  hav» 
(W+A).  00-W.OB; 

CO  "• 

Obviooaly,  the  right  way  of  gfadaating  the  Umb  Is  t» 
place  the  marks  ao  3iat  thrir  ndial  projections  wi  the  tan- 
gent to  the  drcle  at  the  aero-point  divide  that  line  inta 
paita  of  aqoal  length.  In  the  ordinaiT  balance  where  I" 
la  a  oonataat,  the  foctor  »-  hat  a  constant  value,  whicb 

a  be  determined  by  ont  experiment  with  a  known  A — 
irajs  tuppoeing  that  In  the  inatraoient  used  the  reqoire- 

taita  of  oar  tiieory  were  exactly  folfilled.    In  goon  pre- 

cision-balancei  they  org  ftitfilled,  to  such  an  extent  at  least, 
that  althongh  the  AMor  named  is  not  absolutely  eonstanl, 
hot  a  fanctton  of  P,  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  rstutiM  oon- 
Uant,  ao  that  by  dMermining  the  deviationa  prodaoed  by  a 
^ven  A,  say  A— 1  millkramme^  for  a  aenea  of  diaiina 
i.e^  valaea  of  P"],  one  w  enabled  to  readily  «mv^  de- 
'iations  of  the  needle  as  read  off  on  the  BcaJ&  into  difl^ 
noes  of  wdriit  This  method  ia  very  generallv  followed 
D  the  exact  ^terminations  of  w^hta  aa  reqnired  In  ohen^ 
cal  assaying,  in  the  a^Jasting  of  aets  of  weights.  An.  Only, 
Inatead  of  letting  the  needle  oome  to  rest  and  then  reading 
off  ila  position,  what  ia  done  to  to  note  down  S,S,i  .  .  .* 
coMeeotive  exeairioM  of  the  needle,  and  from  the  readinga 
(a„  Of,  Of,  a.  .  .  .  Om)  to  oalcolate  the  position  a,  wlieie  the 
needle  amdet  oome  to  rest  If  it  were  allowed  to  do  so.  It 
being  nndeirtood  that  the  readings  must  be  taken  as  pon- 
tive  or  negative  quantitl«  according  as  they  lie  to  the  left 
or  to  the  right  of  the  tero-point,  (^  might  be  idcoti&ed  with 
any  of  the  anma — 

i  (o,+o,),  i  (0,+fl,),   ...   J  {<l,.-l  +  «-), 

clearly  it  to  mack  better  to  oaloalate  i^  by  taking  the 
m  of  taeae  quantities  tha»— 

_a.+^+it(a.-*-u,...+a,-i) 


2  («-l) 


^1 


[IM  oa  at  onoe  add  by  antidpation  of  what  oa|^t  to 
be  leaerved  for  a  anbaeqaeot  paragraph)  of  the  frictlos 
In  the  pivots  of  the  bahnoe,  It  b  ax|wdient,  to  let «  be  an 
odd  number.  Theoredoally  thu,  method  Is,  of  coune,  art 
ooufined  to  small  A'a,  Mid  It  b  eamr  to  concdve  a  balance 
in  which  the  Umb  b  so  graduated  that  It  givta  direotiy  th* 
w^ht  of  an  olject  placed  in  the  rig^t  pui;  thto  la  the 
principle  of  the  limgent  Balimee,  a  claaa  of  Instramaita 
which  uaed  to  be  very  generally  employed  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  letters,  pu^sla,  Ac^  but  is  now  almoat  entirely  super- 
seaed  by  the  spriog  balance. 

After  having  thua  given  a  general  theory  of  the  idtalf 
let  US  now  paaa  to  the  actual  inatrument.  But  in  doing 
BO  we  mutt  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  the  oooaideiatioii 
of  that  particular  claaa  of  Instrumenta  caUed  predaioD 
balances,  which  are  used  in  chemical  amaying,  for  the  ad- 
JDStment  of  alandaid  weights,  and  for  other  exact  gravi- 

The  FudMion  Baiaaita  bedi^,  aa  already  aaid,  quite 
identical  In  principle  with  the  ordinary  "pair  of  scalet," 
there  b  no  sharn  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  what 
is  nsually  oaUed  "  a  common  balance,"  and  It  b  equally 
imjioarible  to  name  the  inventor  of  the  more  perfetA  form 
of  the  iutrumoiL  But  taking  the  predsiou  balance  In 
what  is  now  considered  ita  most  perfected  form,  we  may 
safely  say  that  all  whidi  distingmsbeB  it  from  the  com- 
mpn  balance  proper  is,  in  the  main,  the  Invention  of  the 
late  lir.  Kobinaon  of  London.  In  Bobinson'a,  as  In  moat 
modem  predaion  balances,  the  beam  oocuMs  of  a  perforated 
flat  rhombus  or  iaoecela  triangle,  made  in  one  piece  out  of 
gon-m^al  or  hard-hammereabraas.  The  tubetitntion  for 
dther  of  those  roaleriab  of  Aordtleel  would  greatiy  increase 
the  relative  inflexibility  of  the  beam,  but,  unfortunately, 
sted  b  given  to  rusting,  and,  besides,  b  u)t  to  become 
magnetic,  and  has  therefne  been  almost  entimy  abandoned. 
The  perforaticoia  In  the  beam  are  an  important  feature,  sa 
they  connderably  dimlniah  lis  wdght  (aa  compared  with 
what  that  would  b»  if  the  perforations  were  filled  up)  without 
to  any  gnat  extent  redadng  its  relative  ■oUdltf.    In  &ot, 


.Google 


tLc  loBB  of  Ci 


alight  that  a  very  iasiffnificant  iDcrease  in  the  size  of  (he 
minor  diagonal  ii  safficient  to  oompejuate  for  it.  Why  a 
balance  b^m  should  be  made  aa  liehC  as  possible  ia  eaail/ 
;  the  object  (and  it  Is  as  well  here  to  sav  at  once, 


id  higbeat  place,  the  central  edga  Is  jnst  barel;  lifted  frnd 
its  bearing,  and  the  terminal  bMrinp  are  dmilu-ly  lifted 
&om  their  reapectiTe  kaife-edges,  ao  that  the  beam  is  uov 
at  rest  in  its  normal  position.  In  other  balances,  u,  for 
(he  justly  celebrated  inatrumenls  of  Ur.  Sun- 


'y  object)  ia  to  diminiah  the  inSuence  o 


Ihetm&rc  ,      ,  ..  .  _ 

Toidable  imperfeotiona  of  the  central  pivoL     To  redi 

'mperfecdons  r '-'- ■'     *  " 


tiktoa  impe 


L,  the  beam  in 


fectiy  straight  "  hMt«-edgt^'  ground  to  a  prism,  of  hard 
•teel  or  agate,  if  bich  ia  firmly  connected  villi  the  beam, 
■o  that  the  edge  ooincidee  vith  the  intended  axis  of  ro- 
tation. In  the  best  inatramenta  the  bearing  plane  is  con- 
tiaaons,  and  the  edge  rests  on  [t  along  i(8  entire  length ; 
in  less  expensiTe  inatrumenta  the  bearing  consists  of  two 
leparate  parts,  of  irhicli  the  one  supports  the  firont  end, 
the  other  the  hind  end  of  the  edge.  Every  complete 
balance  is  provided  with  an  "arreetm&it,"  one  of  the  ol^ 
jeds  of  which  ia,  aa  the  name  indicat«^  to  enable  one 
to  arrest  the  beam,  and,  if  desired,  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  normal  pooition ;  but  the  most  important  fdnction  of 
it  is  to  secure  to  every  ooinf  of  the  eenind  edge  a  pei^ 
fectlj  fixed  position  on  its  bearing.  So  &r  all  modem 
reoialon  balancca  agree;  but  the  way  in  which  the  pOMl- 
mvolt  A  and  B  of  our  fictitious  machine  are  aought  to 
DO  realiied  varies  very  mnch  in  difiereot  inatmmentB. 
In  Bobinsou's,  and  in  the  b«st  modem  balances,  the  beam 
la  provided  at  its  two  extremities  with  two  knife-edges  sim- 
ilar to  the  oeutial  one  (except  that  thev  are  turned  upwards }, 
vhlch,  in  intention  at  least,  are  parallel  to,  and  in  the  aame 
)fUm  u,  the  centnl  edge ;  on  each  kiiife-«dga  rests  %  plane 


tn.  >.— Oartllng'i  Balanoe.    : 


i^ale  or  ateel  bearing,  with  which  is  firmly  connected  a 
bent  wire  or  stirrup,  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a  cir- 
cular hook,  the  plane  of  which  atanda  perpendicular  to  the 
corresponding  knife-edge ;  and  from  this  hook  the  pan  is 
■uapended  by  means  of  a  second  hook  crosaing  the  first,  mat- 
ters bein^  arranged  so  that,  supposing  both  end-bearings  to 
be  in  their  proper  places  and  to  lie  horiiontally,  the  work- 
ingpoinlBA'and  B' of  the  two  hook-and-eye  arrangements 
are  vertically  below  the  intended  point-pivota  A  and  B 
on  the  edges.  In  this  conslruction  it  is  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  arrestment  te  assign  to  each  of  the  two  terminal 
bearings  ttp<r/M(/ynnw(ani  position  on  its  knife-edge.  How 
this  is  done  a  glance  at  Sgs.  3  and  4  (of  which  the  former 
is  taken  from  an  excellent  inatrumenl  constrncted  by  L. 


7is.  4.— Bsakar*!  Balanos.    End  of  Beam. 

OertUng  of  London,  and  the  latter  from  an  equally  good 
b«lanc:)L  represented  in  fig.  6,  made  bj  Messrs.  Becker  & 
Oo.,  of  New  York)  shows  better  than  anj  veiiNtl  explans^ 
tion.  But  what  cannot  be  seen  from  these  aketcJies  is  that 
the  range  of  the  arrestment  is  regolated,  and  its  catehing 
e  placed,  so  that  lAien  the  arrestment  is  at 


Fia.  b. — Buksr'a  BalaoM. 


of  Oieasen,  Bobinaon'a  plane  terminal  bearing  an 
by  roof-sbaped  ones  (fig.  S),  so  that  their  tana 
A  atone  aumoea  to  secure  to  them  a  fixed  peailioo 

fk  on  their  knife-edges.  Another  consUuction 
W^^^m  (which  ofieis  the  great  advantage  of  being  ean 
^^^*  of  execution  and  facilitating  the  adjostment  of 
Pi^  M  the  instrument)  ia  to  give  to  the  terminal  ed^ 
the  form  of  circular  nngs,  the  planes  of  which 
stand  parallel  to  the  central  edge,  antl  from  which  the  fai» 
are  au^wnded  directiy  by  aharp  hooks,  so  that  the  paiaa 
A'  and  B'  coincide  with  A  and  B  respectively.  In  either 
case  the  terminal  bearings  are  independent  of  the  amsl- 
ment,  which  must  coneaquenUy  be  provided  with  wma 
extra  arrangement,  by  me&na  of  which  the  beam,  when  (he 
central  edge  is  lifted  from  ita  support,  is  steadied  and  held 
fiiat  in  its  normal  poeition.  In  second  and  third  dan  io- 
atruments  even  the  central  edge  ts  made  independent  of  dw 
arrestment,  by  letting  it  work  inaBemi-cylinaHalor,whit 
is  better,  a  roof-shaped  bearing,  which,  by  its  form,  Mogia 
to  it  (in  intention  at  least)  a  definite  position. 

In  order  now  to  develop  a  complete  theory  of  the  predotxi 
balance,  let  ua  firet  imagine  an  inatrumMll,  whidi,  for  di>- 
tinctness,  we  will  assume  (o  be  constructed  on  Bobiiaon'i 
model,  the  knife-edges  and  bearings,  Ac,  being  exactly  ud 
absolutely  what  they  are  mtant  to  be,  except  that  the 
terminal  edges,  while  atill  oaiallel  to  the  axis  of  roatiffli, 
are  slightiy  shifted  out  of  tneir  proper  places.  Soppoaii^ 
such  a  baUnce  were  charged  with  P'  — n'j+p'  from  Uw 
left,  and  P'"-p"(,+p"  from  the  right  lcnife-edge,—«id 
it  is  clear  that  in  this  case  also  the  charges  may  be  anamed 
W  be  concentrated, — P'  in  a  certain  fixed  point  A  on  the 
left,  and  P"  in  a  certain  fixed  point  B  on  the  right  tige, 
and,  consequently,  the  statical  condition  of  the  baUnce  ii 
the  same  as  if  the  weights  W,  P',  P"  were  all  oanocDtialed 
in  one  fixed  point  C^  (fig.  7),  Ihe  poeition  of  which,  in 
regard  to  the  beam,  is  independent  a[  the  extent  to  which 
the  latter  may  have  turned,  and  independent  of  the  direo- 
tion  of  gravity.  It  is  also  easily  aeen  that  in  a  givai 
beam  the  position  of  Cq  will  depend  only  on  P'  anaP", 
and  supposing  P'  to  remain  constant,  it  will  chaiwe  iti 
position  whenever  P"  changes  lis  value.  The  point  C^  will 
in  general  lie  outside  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  conse- 
quently there  will  in  general  be  only  two  poaitioia  of  (hs 
beam  in  which  it  can  remain  at  rest,  namely.  Gist,  that  posi- 
tion in  which  C,  lies  vertically  above,  and,  secondly,  thai 
poeition  in  which  it  lies  vertically  below  the  axis  of  rotattoo. 
Only  one  of  these  two  poattiona  can  ponibly  lie  within  the 
angle  of  free  play  which  the  beam  has  at  its  diaposat.  Tha 
second  of  the  two  positions,  if  it  is  within  this  angte,^can 
easily  be  found  experimentally,  because  it  is  the  posiliM 
of  stable  equilibrium,  which  the  beam,  when  left  lo  ilaelf 
in  any  but  the  first  poeition,  will  always  by  itself  tend  to 
assume.  The  first  poeition,  vii.,  that  o!  unstable  eqoilib' 
rium,  is  praetieaUy  beyond  the  reach  of  experimental  da- 
terminatiotL    Hence  the  points  A,  B>,  and  S  mvtl.  be  Hto- 


«d  M  tlwl,  «t  laMt  whwiBTer  I"!'  -  Y"\"  MKtly  or  ywy 
nevlr,  Um  bMm  in*  K  deflnilA  puddon  of  liable  eqiubb- 
Him,  and  Ihrnt  thia  podtion  la  within  th«  in^e  of  free 
pUj.  1^  bnniUaU  iheM  oooditioin  nuthematksll^,  m- 
■Due  m  *nUm  of  wotongnbr  co-oidinataa,  X,  Y,  ^  to  be 
eonnBCted  with  the  beun,  so  that  the  axb  of  the  Z  coin- 
odM  with  the  owtml  ease  and  the  ori^  with  the  pro- 
jMtian  O  of  the  centra  or  grarity  on  that  e^,  while  the 
T-i^  inpirii  thiongh  the  centre  of  gmvlW.  Let  the 
tbIm  of  the  oo-oi3iMit«a  of  the  potnla  A,  %  8,  (^ 
naugined  to  be  sitoatal  aa  indicated  b;  the  flgoie]  be  as 

Faint     A  B        8     Ch 
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(The  /«  are  eridentl;  of  no  practical  OMMaqnencc)  To 
tod  *.aai  f,  we  need  onlj  agun  applj  ihe  reaMoing  which 
bdped  tB  in  the  cmb  of  the  Bimilar  problem  Tegarduig  the 
ideal  iMtmnicat    Avaming,   then,  fint,  gravity  to  act 


pualM  to  Y, 


lent.    Awaming, 
:,  we  have  (P'+; 


+  W)  <^~ 
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oaentlj  h'  as  wdl  aa  k"  Is  a  function  of  P',  Mid  F"  of 


ments  ia  ao  to  place  the  terminu  edgea  that,  for  a  certun 
meditim  value  of  P'  +  P",  fc'+A"  — 0,  so  that  the  aeiui- 
bUity  of  ^e  balance  is  about  the  vttae  when  the  pans  are 
emptf  as  when  they  are  charged  with  the  largest  weights 
they  are  intended  to  carry.    The  condition  I'  — I"  also 
cannot  be  fnlfiUed  absolutely  in  practice,  but  m^chaniciana 
now-a-dajs  hare  no  difficalty  m  reducing  the  diSerenoe 
—  1  to  leas  than   ±  ig|n,  and  even  a  greater  valne 
mid  create  no  seriom  incoDTmienoe.     We  shall  there- 
re  now  aaume  our  halaDce  to  be  exactly  equal-aimed ; 
and,  snbatitnting  for  h'-t-h"  the  symbol  'ih,  and  under- 
standing it  to  be  that  (Bmall)  Talne  which  correapooda  to 
the  change,  suhatitute  for  equation  3  the  nnipler  expreanon 


id 


(4). 


which,  OD  the  nndentanding  that  P'^-<F'  +  A,  and  that 
A  is  a  very  email  weight,  gives  the  tangent-value  eon^ 
sponding  to  P  and  A    Sometimea  it  is  convenient  to  look 

..      , — t-.- -__!.,  __   fojniing  p^rt  and 

the  form — 


nprai  the  pans  (wdghing  pt  each)  as 
parcel  of  the  beam ;  the  eqnation  then  ai 


AI 


where  p-P-^ 
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(6), 


(a), 


Tm.  T. — Diafiam  llhittnltng  theoij  of  Preoiiion  Balaa«a. 


rf  Ihe  conoRum  centre  of  gravity  C^  of  the  system  from 

the  axis  of  rotation,  r—  j/^'+y^',  and  for   the  angle  <■ 

Ihiengh  which  the  needle,  suppoaing  it  to  start  from  the 

ro-point,  most  tnm  to  reach  its  pcaitioo  of  stable  eqni- 


If;  in  particular  caiei^  one  oi  mote  of  the  points  A,  B,  S, 
■IwDld  lie  above  the  X-axis,  we  need  only  consider  the 
topeclive  ordinales  as  being  in  themaelves  n^^ative,  and 
the  equations   (u  can  easily  be  shown)  remain  in  force. 


n  made  for,  and  suppoBing  two  of  the 
,  h"  to  have  been  chosen  at  random,  the 
third  most  be  chosen  so  that,  at  least  whenever  P'  ei- 
■ctlj;  or  nearly  counterpoises  P",  W^+P'A'  +  P"i">0. 
Forifitwere  —0,  then,  in  case  of  P'C  — P"i",  the  balance 
voold  have  no  definite  position  of  equilibrium,  and  if  it 
woe  negative,  yg  would  be  native,  and  the  position  of 
ttable  equilibrium  would  lie  outside  the  angle  of  free  play. 
Obrionaiy,  the  best  thing  the  maher  can  do  is  bo  to  adjust 
Ihe  balance  that  h'  —  h"  —  0  and  I'  — I",  because  then  the 
RBtamar;  method  of  weigbinff  (see  above)  assumes  Its 
pealcst  simplicitv,  and,  especially,  the  factor  with  which 
tbe  deviation  of  the  needle  has  to  be  multiplied  to  convert 
h  into  the  corresponding  eicesa  nf  weight  present  on  the 
nspedivepan  assumes  its  highest  d^ree  of  relative  con- 
ttancf.  We  speak  of  a  degree  of  constancy  because  this 
beuir  can  never  be  absolutely  constant,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  beam  id  absolutely  infiexiblc^  and  mnae- 


must  have  a  pretty  considerable  valn&  and  at  the  same 
time  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  the 
charge.  Hence  what  the  equation  (4)  indicates  with  refer- 
ence to  a  balance  to  be  eonstmcted  is,  that,  so  hr  as  these 
two  qnalidea  are  concerned,  we  may  choose  the  weight  of 
the  beam  as  we  like ,-  and  in  regard  to  the  sensibility  which 
the  instrument  is  meant  to  have  when  charsed  to  a  oertoln 
extent,  we  have  even  the  free  choice  of  the  arm-lengtit, 
because,  whatever  i  or  W  be,  if  only  the  centre  of  gravis  of 
ihe  empty  beam  is  broi^bt  to  the  proper  distanoe  &om 
the  central  edge,  we  can  give  to  the  Mnaibility  any  value 
we  please.  What  is  actually  done  is  so  to  oonstmct  the 
beam  that  its  centre  of  gravity  lies  decidedly  lower  than 
one  would  ever  care  to  have  it,  and  then  to  connect  with  the 
beam  a  small  movable  weight  [called  the  "bob")  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  shifted  up  and  down  along  a  wire^ 
the  axis  of  which  coincides  with  the  Y-axis,  and  thus  the 
value  s,  of  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
from  the  central  edge  be  caused  to  sssume  any  value,  from  a 
oertain  mazimum  down  to  nothing,  and  even  a  littlebejond 
nothing.  Ab  to  the  relative  independence  of  the  eenalbilitv 
of  the  charge,  equation  5  shows  that  a  given  balance  wiU 
poaaees  this  quality  in  ihe  higher  a  degree  the  less  the  dis- 
tance \  of  the  central  edge  is  from  the  plane  of  the  two 
terminal  ones,  and,  nuppoeing  A  to  be  constant  (t.  e.,  the 
adinstment  to  be  fiuishedj,  the  less  the  initial  sensibility  o, 
exhibited  by  the  empty  instrnment.  Passing  from  one 
balance  to  the  other,  but  supposins  h  and  Og  to  remain  con- 
stant, we  readily  see  that  the  BensLbility  is  the  more  nearly 
independent  of  the  cha»e  p  in  the  pans,  the  greater  the 
arm-ten^  I  is.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  would 
appear  that  bv  means  of  a  balance  provided  with  agravity- 
bob,  we  could  attain  any  d^ree  of  precision  we  liked,  but 
evidently  this  is  not  poesible  practically,  because  in  the 
actual  instrument  neither  the  knife-edges  and  theirbearings 
nor  the  arreetment  are  what  we  have  hitherto  sunpoeed 
them  to  be ;  and,  consequently,  both  I'  and  t'^  as  wcdf  as  i, 
instead  of  being  constants,  are  variabU  qvantUia.  Obvi- 
ously, the  non-coQfltancy  of  the  ratio  I'  :  I"  is  the  most 
important  point,  and  to  this  point  we. shall  therefore  con- 
fine our  attention.  Let  ue  imasine  that  the  imaginary 
balance  hitherto  considered  has  been  charged  equally  on 
both  sides  (with  P— pg+n),  so  that  its  normal  position  is 
its  position  of  rest,  and  uien  assume,  first,  that  the  middle 
tdgt  (which  hitherto  hrv*  been  an  absolutely  rigid  line)  is 
now  a  narrow  and  slightly,  but  irr^nlarly,  curved  rough 
surface.  The  efiect  will  be,  that,  supposing  the  balance  to 
be  repeatedly  arreoted  and  made  to  vibrate,  the  axis  of 
rotation,  instead  of  being  constant,  will  shift  irregularly 


In  other  iroid^  the  balance  nsr  poBiEly 

■nj  poaition  within  &  certain  uigle±|9,  which,  u  an  angle 

«f  deviation,  corKepouds  to  the  overweight 

'i-{2(A+p)+W}V 


'T 


r,  ucondly,  that,  lajr,  the 


ajr,  the  risht  tenninal  adse 
longer  to  be  parallel  to  the 


n  although  it  might  pn>dace  a  change  in  the  leogtb  of 
the  right  ana,  this  change  would  be  permanent,  and  the 
arm-length  anin  be  constant,  proTided  the  hook-aiid-e7e 
ariaogement  for  the  BUtpenaion  of  the  pan,  and  the  arreat- 
tnenl,  were  ideallT  perfect.  But,  practicaUj,  the^  are  not, 
and,  moreover,  the  knife-edge  and  ita  beuiiui  are  not 
what  theorr  mppoaes  them  to  be;  and  the  e&ct  is  the 
aame  aa  if  the  virlaal  point  of  application  A  of  the  charge 

S  +  p,  inatead  of  being  at  the  oonslant  diitanoe  t  flrran 
e  centra  oscillated  irregolarlr  between  1  +  X'  and  I  —  V, 
where  i'  hat  a  BJmilar  meaning  to  that  of  ^  The  joint 
effect  of  the  imperiectione  of  toe  three  piTote  is  that  the 
iadicatioDS  of  tne  balance,  inatead  of  being  oonatant,  are 
variable  within  ±  t,  where  <  meana  a  tinall  weight  detei^ 
mined  approximatelj  bj  the  equation — 


-f  l[2(P.+  P)-tW]>,+2(B+p)l) 


P>. 


I  muBt  be  made  lonv  enough  to  make  rare  of  its  comi 
ing  the  efiecti  of  the  Ve,  which,  for  a  given  «et  of  knife- 
edgea,  and  a  given  degree  of  abaolate  exactitude  in  their 
a4)ustment,  ma7  be  aaaumed  to  have  constant  valnes.  Ev- 
identl/in  a  given  balance  c  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  sen- 
•ibilitj,  and  conaequeatlj  it  would  be  oaeleaa  to  increaae 
the  Bendlulitr  bejond  what  ii  reqnired  to  make  the  angle 

L corresponding  to  <  (i.t^  that  angle  within  which  Uie 
anoe  is,  bo  to  speak,  in  difierent  equilibrium),  mo- 
pouatiig  puAU.  To  go  further  would,  m  ^eral,  be  a 
mistake,  becanaa  the  greater  the  sensibilitj  the  more 
markedly  it  varies  wiUi  Uie  charge,  the  less  is  the  maximum 
overweight,  which  can  be  determined  by  the  method  of 
vibratioD,  and,  last  not  lesat,  the  more  bIowI;  the  balance 
will  vibrate^  becaase  the  time  of  vibration  (  ia  governed 
by  the  eqnation — 


when  i  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  shape  of  the 
beam,  aod  for  the  ordinary  perforated  rhombni  is  about 
—  ),  while  Bs  standa  for  the  length  of  the  peodalunt 
beating  seconda  at  the  plaoe.    [ntroduung  the  senmbility— 

•~«r nTT i)*B  have  (  —  eVo,  where  c  ii  a  constant, 

W«i+2A(Pi+p) 

4.  QiMpotmd  Xessr  Bdaaea. — Of  theae  numeroua  inveo< 
tlone — in  all  of  which  a  high  dwree  of  practical  convenl- 
Mtoe  ia  obtained  at  the  expense  of  precision — we  must  ooa' 
lent  ounelvee  with  noticing  two  which,  on  accoont  of  their 
extenmve  nae,  cannot  be  passed  over.  We  here  allude,  in 
the  first  place,  to  that  particular  kind  of  equal-armed  lever 
balancea,  in  which  the  pans  are  situated  above  the  beam, 
and  which  are  known  as  "JUbervaPi  Bolanea;"  and 
■econdlj,  to  those  peculiar  complex  titd-sard*  which  are 
used  for  the  weigbinK  of  heavy  loads  by  ineuis  of  oom- 
parativdv  amall  wei^ts. 

In  Bobtnati  balance  (fie.  8),  the  beam  conwsts  of  a 

rillelogram,  in  which  m<£  of  the  four  comete  A,  B,  A'. 
ia  a  joint,  and  which  by  means  of  two  joints  sitnatea 
in  the  centres  of  the  two  longer  sides  AB  and  A'B'  is  sus- 
pended &Dm  a  vertical  rod  so  that  the  two  shorter  sidee 
AA'  and  BB'  under  all  circnmstsnces  stand  vertical. 
With  these  two  sides  the  pans  are  rigidlv  connected;  and 
die  main  feature  in  the  machine  u,  that  wherever  the 
chaige  in  the  pan  may  lit  i.e.,  whatever  may  be  the 
tual  point  of  application  of  tl        '    '      '  "  ' 


proved.  Imagine  the  paitide  weif^ing  P  nnita  to  be  rip 
idly  oonnected  with,  say,  AA',  bat  sitiuted  to  the  left  of 
that  Une,  and,  whatever  may  be  Ila  dlwfinm  {mn  W, 
when  the  beam  descends  throagb  a  certain  angles  the  ver- 
tical pnnection  of  the  path  described  by  the  point  I^  la, 
its  &11  JL  has  the  same  value  whoever  its  dutanoe  &w 
AA'.  Hence  the  work  donCL  say,  against  an  riastic  sbiu 
'    "  the  beam  in  Iti  place,  invariably  ia  —  ^ 


tending  to  hold  the  beam  in  lla  place,  invariably  ii 
as  it  would  be  if  D  waa  sitaatedtn  AA'. 


Pio.  S.— Hoberval'i  Balsooa. 


The  ordinary  i^Munol  Balanee  ia  a  oomtnnation  of 
leveia  Illastraled  by  fig.  B.  o,  e,  6,  (L  «,  9,  A,  /,  are  all 
joint*  or  jHTOla:  a  and  &  reat  on  the  fixed  ftataework  of 
uie  madkliu^  and  consequently  indirectly  oa  the  gTOODd; 
e  rest!  CD  the  iever  ab.  In  the  actual  machine  edanptiortl 
the  "briihi,"  whid  aooommodates  the  load,  while  at/is 
inspended  a  pan  for  the  weight.  The  pan  ia  so  ai^nstcd 
that  it  balances  the  bridge,  gnppoee  the  load  P  to  be 
placed  ao  that  ita  centre  of  gravity  is  at  ^  and  a  portion 


9       i 

f 

f 

r 

(^ 

A 

Fm.  v.— Dedmal  Balaae*. 


P.  of  P  will  PI 
pall   at  d  and, 


eqnivalcot  to  -^  P,  poL 
(A 


g  »t  b  or  *,  eqnlvalcsit  to 


—  .  ~  ■  ~  polling  at^  ^nie  dimttnioaa  are  ao  ehosan 
M    M     gk 

~-  %  heoce  the  effect  of  P.  at  a  la  eqoivalent  u 

weight  P .  -z^.    The  other  portim  of  P,  viz.,  P«^  puUt 
ed 


(bat 


at  d,  and  cooseqiiaitly  also 


g,  with  a  force  P.  -^ 

ed 

equivalnt  to 

saspended  at  g,  and  if,  fw  ii 


Haioe    the   efiect    of   the   total    load    i 

-(¥)■ 

^A  — X  y,  one  pound   in  the  pan  will  c 
pounds  at  luwpoint  of  the  bridgei 

S.  Tartion  Baitaieet. — Of  the  seretal  instruments  bearing 
this  name,  the  m^rity  are  ni   '    ' 


D  balance  at  all,  bat  machina 


In  the 

tally,  and  supports  a  beam  so  fixed  to  It  th^  the  wire  p 

I  centre  of  gravity.    Hence  the  elasticity  of  the 

playH  the  same  part  as  the  weight  of  the  beam 
□oes  ID  [ne  common  balance.  An  instniment  of  this  mmt 
was  iuveoted  by  Ritchie  for  the  measDremeot  of  vetj  mnaU 
weights,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may  ofier  certain  advan- 
tages; but,  clearly,  if  It  were  ever  to  be  need  for  meaaoring 
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d  bearinga,  mud  ia  regard  k 


o  be  nipportsd  bj 
_       lo  such  appUoatioQ 
«  (tA,  ah  a  meuu  for  aerioua  grsTimetrici  work),  it 
bi  HI  rouon  ifUn.    See  Ei-wmucm  did  ftLlanviIsH. 

S.  For  J^KbvtfolM  wiijJUii;  MOttUiwit   aee  tlie    utiele 
Htdbokkikb.  (w.  D.) 

BAUNCE  OF  POWEB.  The  theory  of  the  Balance 
«f  Pdww  maj  be  said  to  have  exerdsed  a  preponderating 
indncaca  otbt  the  policj  of  Buropean  ■Caleamen  for  more. 
Ihffi  two  hoodrea  yeua,  that  u,  from  the  Treatf  of 
WeKidialia  nntil  the  middle  of  the  present  centurj' 
'  'd  Ikave  been  the  prindpal  element  in  the  politiokl 


Oiatha,  tlie  attentive  oofiBiderati<»  of  the  kistorioal 
rtnd«ot,  aad,  Indeed,  the  motive  canae  of  man^  of  tbe 
■naUH  occDTrenoei  would  be  nnintelligible  withont  a 
ooa  aidniate  of  ill  efibcta.  Even  down  to  oar  own  times 
k  baa  not  beoi  without  an  important  influence ;  for  the 
Oimean  War  of  IS&l  ms  andertakea  by  Eoffluid  find 
Fnnca  for  do  other  abject  than  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
pmrer  in  Battem  Eorope,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandize- 
DCDl  of  Boaia  hj  the  diimemberm^t  of  the  Ottoman 
va^ii*  and  the  cooqueet  of  Gonalantinople.  NevertheleM 
Iboe  ii,  perhapa,  DO  principle  of  political  acieie^  long  and 
niTemallf  accepted  b^  lite  wiaeit  aialenoen,  on  which 
nodem  ofdnicoi  nai,  within  the  lart  tweDly  yean,  nnder- 
gOM  a  greater  chan^;  and  this  cliaoge  of  opinion  is  not 
■enlj  ipecnlatiTe,  it  has  r^nlated  and  oontrolled  the 
poUey  of  the  moat  powerful  states,  and  of  none  more  than 
of  Qraat  Britain,  in  her  dealinin  with  the  continent  of 
Earope,  At  the  date  of  the  pubDcation  of  the  last  edition 
of  thn  work,  the  theory  of  tbe  balance  of  power  was 
behev«d  to  be  so  firmlr  eBtablished,  both  b^  reason  and 
siperincc^  that  it  was  udd  down,  in  the  fbrdble  woids  of 
Earl  Qrey,  tbat  "  the  poorest  peasant  ia  England  is  inter- 
oted  in  the  balance  of  power,  and  that  this  oonntty  ought 
to  inlsricre  wheoever  that  balance  appeared  to  be  really 
b  daonr."  M  the  present  time  no  English  stataman 
would  lay  down  that  propoaition  cat«orieally ;  and  prob- 
■hly  no  European  Btat«am«D  would  be  prepared  to  act 


»  prepared 
In  proportion  as  the  theory  of  the  balance  of 
I  has  loot  much  of  ils  fonner  authority,  the  doctrine 


ud  Toty  minislen,  so  that  do  strong  difference  of  opinioD 
ESC  St  the  prwent  time  be  said  to  exist  in  the  British  Dation 
M  the  sobjeoL  Within  the  last  Ofteen  yean  politic*! 
(Ganges  of  extraordinary  magnitode  have  been  brought 
sboul  in  Europe  by  force  of  arms  and  by  revolations.  In 
fanier  times  such  changes  would  oartainly  hare  led  to  a 
fcoeral  war,  on  tbe  principle  that  it  was  essential  to 
■Mint* in  the  relative  itrenstli  and  independence  of  states, 
ud  to  sapport  the  fabric  of  Enrope«n  poliirr-  Bu^  under 
the  policy  of  non-intervaition,  the  eflTecta  of  these  oontests 
han  be«i  ooofined  to  the  states  wfaieh  mn  directly 
a^^ed  in  them;  and  the  other  powen  at  Eutop«  have 


a  other  powen  <rf  Europe  Ym\ 

a  neutrality,  which  iuu  probaldr  a 

jUi,  and  which  has  savea  tl 


ksNoed  thnr  own  strmtli,  sj 
world  from  a  general  aaD&gTati(__ 

^M  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  rested  on  several 
fnmplioM.  It  was  held,  more  eepedally  from  the  time 
of  Qrodns,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century,  that  the 
Kites  of  Enrom  fbimed  one  gnnd  oommnniij  or  fbderal 
lagii^  of  wliieb  the  fundamental  principle  and  condition 
WM  the  prcMrvatimi  of  the  baluioe  of  power;  that  bv 
this  balance  (in  the  WMdi  of  VaUd)  was  to  be  nndeiatood 
■ndt  a  dimaaitiaa  of  thinn,  as  tluU  no  one  potentate  or 
■ate  ihall  ba  able  absolutely  to  predominate  and  prescribe 
!**■  to  the  otbera;  that  all  were  equally  interested  in 
"'ntiinlng  this  common  setUetuent,  and  that  il  was  the 
iuerast,  the  right,  and  the  duty  of  every  power  to  interfere, 
•mi  by  force  of  arms,  wlien  any  of  tbe  cooditions  of  this 
Kttianeot  were  infringed  or  swiiled  by  any  other  member 
id  the  commtintty.  The  principle  can  hardly  be  more 
tenely  expwud  than  in  tlM  words  of  Polybins  (lib.  i.  cap. 
B) :  "  Neqae  enin  qusmodi  loisdpia  contemnere  oportet. 


qoamvis  tnaniferto  jure  diseeptare  es  cquo 
Or,  to  bormw  the  language  of  Fdnelon  in 

„ ^  drawn  np  by  him  fbr  the  guidance  of  tbe 

Itacde  BoiirgtJgti&  "This  attention  to  maintain  a  aort  of 
*qnal)l7  and  equipoise  between  nnghboring  nations  is 


the  security  of  the  general  traoqnillity.'  tn  this  resDMl 
all  neigbboriiw  nations,  trading  with  each  other,  form  one 
peat  body  and  a  sort  of  community.  Thus,  Christendom 
IS  a  kind  of  nnirenal  republic,  which  has  its  interest^  iti 
fears,  and  its  precautions  to  be  taken.  Al!  the  membeis 
of  this  great  body  owe  it  to  one  another  for  tbe  common 
good,  and  owe  it  to  themaetves  for  the  security  of  their 
country,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  any  other  members  who 
should  seek  to  overthrow  this  balance,  which  would  torn 
to  tbe  certain  mia  of  all  the  other  membeis  of  the  same 
body.  Whatever  changes  or  afiects  this  general  system  of 
Europe  is  too  dangerous,  and  draws  after  It  infloite  mii- 
chiefik"    Whatever  mav  be  the  value  of  these  philanthropic 


prindples,  h 
loudly  profa 


thatm 


IS  to  hare  been  so  frequent  oi 


ing  the  general  tranqaillitv  of  the  world.  Thus,  it  w._  ._ 
balance  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  that  Cardinal 
EichelieuflungFranceinto  the  quarrels  of  Germany  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  and  even  lent  her  aid  to  the  Protestant 
causCi.  It  was  to  oalance  the  encroaching  and  aggressive 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  that  numerous  combinations  were 
formed  between  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  which, 
after  nearly  half  a  ooitnry  of  almost  uninterrupted  ctmteeti 
andbloodshed,  ended  in  tbe  peace  of  Utrecht  The  pretext 
of  Frederick  IL,  when  he  was  meditating  some  act  of  raping 
generally  was  that  be  believed  some  hoetUe  combination 
had  been  formed  against  him,  which  it  was  wise  to  antici- 
pate. In  short,  no  cause  of  war  has  been  more  frequently 
alleged  and  acted  upon,  than  that  a  proper  consideratioQ 
for  the  balance  of  power  rendered  it  neoessary  to  take 
forcible  measorea  to  avert  some  remote  or  hypothetical 

It  is  obrioosly  a  maxim,  not  only  of  policy  but  of  com- 
mon sense  and  hnman  nature,  that  Uie  weak  should  combine 
to  protect  themaelvea  oeainst  the  strong,  and  that  wbm 
the  independence  of  nunor  states  ia  threatened  bv  the 
ambition  or  tbe  overwhelming  snperioritv  of  apower  aiming 
at  universal  empire,  thcgr  will  do  wisely  to  anite  for  tiie 
of  selMefeDOe  and  resistance.      Frederick   IL 


«  Uie  hcftd  of 


bimself  h 

precepts  w  ..._.,. 

aggrwidiseincat  of  one  power  threatens  to  overwhelm  all 
others,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  o^ioee  barriers  to  ill 
encroachments,  whilst  there  is  yet  time  to  stay  the  toirent 
'Hie  cloud*  are  seMi  to  gather,  the  lightning  atmontioea  a 
coming  storm,  and  tbe  soverei^  who  is  tmsble  to  contend 
aninat  the  tempest  will.  If  he  is  wise,  unite  himMlf  with 
aU  those  who  are  menaced  by  tbe  same  oommon  danger. 
Had  the  kin^  of  Egyp^  Byria,  and  Macedonia  confedenUed 
ti»etber  against  the  Roman  power,  they  would  not  have 
Mien  uuder  its  opprea^ve  yoke ;  an  alliance  prudently 
contracted,  and  a  war  carried  on  with  energy,  would  have 
saved  the  ancient  world  from  nnivenal  despotism."  So 
loo.  Home,  in  his  celebrated  Bmag  ox  At  Bi^aMt  cf 
i^iisBr,  endeavon  to  show  that  the  tudemts  were  familiar 
with  uia  prindple  both  as  slatesmea  and  historisus,  and, 
fbr  example,  heaven  that  whoever  will  readDsmosthenes's 
oration  for  the  Megalopolitans,  will  >       '  .      »  .  . 

ments  on  this  principle  tbot  ever  ente 
a  Venetian  or  European  speculadst. 

But  with  great  respect  to  these  Illnstrioos  authorities, 
they  appear  to  have  discussed,  under  the  name  of  the 
balance  of  power,  a  principle  which  might  more  fitly  be 
termed  a  theory  of  warlike  alliances.  The  object  of  the 
balance  of  power.  lighUy  understood,  is  not  to  carrr  on 
war  with  soccesB,  but  to  avoid  war  altogether,  by  establish- 
ing a  common  interest  and  obligatiim  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  conditions  of  peace.  When  war  is  declared,  public 
law  is  suspended,  and  e«ch  state  must  be  guided  by  what 
it  conceives  to  lie  its  own  interest  and  duty.  If  the  theory 
of  tbe  balance  of  power  has  any  value  at  all,  it  is  not  in 
tbe  hour  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  when  the  ble  of 
nations  may  be  decided  on  a  field  of  liatlle,  but  rather  in 
those  negotiations  which  must  eventually  terminate  the 
contest,  wbicb  oommoidy  bring  together  for  that  purpose 
the  reprtaentatives  of  ul  the  belfigerenta,  and  which  an 
designed  to  provide  against  the  reoarroice  of  theM  oalami- 

The  ablest  and  most  eloquent  champion  of  the  system 
of  equipoise  in  tiie  present  century  was  the  Chevalier  von 
G«its,  iriio  published  his  Firagmmla  upon  tltt  JMiw  qf 
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Paiatr  in  Ettrme  in  ]  SOfl,  under  die  iaflaence  of  the  catas- 
trophe irtiich  hadaubjiigaLed  the  Continent,  and  irhoBobM- 
qaently  look  an  active  part  at  the  Congreaa  of  Vienna  in 
uieattemptBtooonstitute  anewe^Btem  of  European  policy. 
Oentc  deSnes  the  balance  of  power  ■■  "  a  constitution 
anbsistln^  between  neighboring  Matei  more  or  len  con- 
nected with  one  another,  by  virtue  of  which  no  one  among 
them  can  injure  the  independence  or  e««nti«l  rightu  of 
another,  without  meeting  with  effectual  reaislance  on  some 
eide,  and  conseqaenllj  eipoeing  itsetf  to  danger."  And  he 
rests  Ihii  constitution  on  four  propositions: — (1.)  That  no 
n4t«  must  ever  become  so  powerful  as  to  coerce  all  the 
rest;  (2,)  That  eveiy  state  which  infringes  the  conations 
b  habte  to  be  coerced  bj  the  olheis:  (3.)  That  the  fear 
of  coercion  should  keep  all  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion; and  (4.)  That  a  stats  having  attained  a  dq^ree  of 
power  to  defy  the  onion  should  be  treated  as  a  common 
enemy.  Heargueo  that  by  a  strict  adherence  to  these  prin- 
dplea  wan  wofud  be  averted,  excessive  power  restrained, 
Mid  the  independent  ezislenoe  of  the  huniblest  members  of 
the  oonfadeiacy  secored.  But,, for  the  reasons  we  have 
I>reTiooslj  aee^ed,  it  is  a  &llacy  to  suppose  Chat  even  the 
dvilized  slates  of  Europe  have  ever  natuniliy  formed  a  con- 
federacv,  or  that  their  relations  are  governed  l^  common 
rules  of  action,  recognized  alike  by  all  of  Uient.  Taat  theory 
supplies  a  very  insecure  basb  for  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  law  of  Dations,  not  being 
imposed  or  sanctioned  by  any  supreme  and  sovereign  au- 
thority, is,  in  fact,  reducible  to  the  general  laws  of  morality, 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  dealinss  of  mankind,  except 
when  it  hss  been  expressed  and  estAblished  in  the  form  of  a 
contract,  binding  on  all  the  parlies  to  that  obligation.  To 
determine  the  true  character  and  limits  of  the  balance  of 
power,  we  must  have  recouree,  not  to  vague  general  princi- 
ples, but  to  positive  law,  framed  in  the  shape  of  Interna- 
tional contracts,  which  are  termed  treaties,  and  which  have 
been  sanctioned  at  different  epochs  of  modem  history  by 
a  congress  of  states.  This  historical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject leads  ns  to  more  tangible  and  solid  ground^  audit 
will  be  seen  that  on  these  oocasions  more  especisUy  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  establish  a  balance  of  power  ' 


attempts  have  been  rewarded 

by  permanent,  success  in  the  17l  ,         ,  

The  first  idea  of  a  general  congress,  to  put  an  eni 
the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Yeairf  War,  and  lo  adjust 
conflicting  dair '  -— '  j-  .  -a  i  ...m        i 


considerable^  though 
IStii,  and  10th  centuries. 


conflicting  claims  of  rival  creeds  and  hostile  princes,  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  with  the  emperor  of  Germany  in 
IMO.    The  attempt  to  restore  peace  by  the  authority  of 


opened  on  the  Uth  inly,  Iflla,— the  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant belligerents  being  represented  on  the  one  huid,  and 
the  mediating  powers.  France,  Sweden,  Venice,  and  the 
Pope,  on  the  other.  We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  lo 
follow  Ihe  truD  of  these  complicated  negotiations.  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  the  great 
treaty  which  resulted  from  them,  and  was  signed  on  the 
24th  October,  1648,  became  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of 


_  1  Oennany  left  the  Catholic,  Che  LuUieran,  and  Che 
Beformed  Churches  in  poBsession  of  their  respective  inde- 
pendence, whilst  they  relieved  the  minor  princes  from  their 
strict  dependence  on  the  empire;  but,  above  all,  they  con- 
ferred on  France  and  Sweden,  as  mediating  powers,  the 
rigiit  of  intervention  for  Che  purpose  of  upholding  the 
proviaions  of  the  Creatj.  In  other  words,  the  btSance 
wliicli  had  been  established  between  the  states  of  Central 
Europe  was  regulated  by  external  weights,  which  could  be 
brouglit  to  bear  upon  it.  Tbe  result  of  this  combin.ition, 
due  mainly  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  certainly  injurious 
to  the  unity  and  independence  of  (Germany,  and  it  tended 
to  aid  the  aggressive  and  diclalorial  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
Kevertheless,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  were  recognized  and  renewed  as  the  conditions 
of  the  general  peace  of  Europe  down  to  Che  French  Revolu- 
tion; they  were  not  wholly  absent  from  the  minds  of  the 
negotiators  at  Vienna  in  1S16;  and  Lhcy  only  received 
their  death-blow  from  tbe  hand  of  Ihe  Prussian  Covem- 
ment  in  1866  and  1870.  Whatever  might  be  llie  meriU  of 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  bad  not  that  of  securing  to 


Europe  an  unbroken  or  durable  peace ;  and  even  the  to^ 
riiorial  relatifHW  of  Fmnce  and  Qermany  were  ^tend 
within  thirty  veais  of  that  time  by  the  conquest  of  Kandis 
Comt^  and  Alsace.    But  (he  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  were  not 

Ceral  ware,  until  be  engaged  in  Che  &tal  attempt  to  plaM 
grandson  on  the  thnme  of  Spain,  and  to  imite  the  two 
crowns  in  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Efforts  had  been  mad^ 
in  viewof  the  approBching  extinction  of  the  Spanid  biandi 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
by  a  timely  partition  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
empire — a  remarkable  example  of  an  attempt  to  prevent  • 
formidable  catastrophe  by  an  equitable  arrangement  Bat 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  arrangemeaC  in  whidi  ao 
little  account  wss  taken  of  the  wishes  and  traditions  <A 
nations  could  possibly  have  succeeded ;  and  it  nnques- 
tionably  failed,  because  Louis  XIV.  did  not  hesitate  to 
repudiate  the  treaties  he  had  signed,  and  Co  avail  himself 
of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Charles  11.^  which  fatM) 
been  extorted  from  the  Spanish  court  by  his  intrunea. 
That  event  raised  again  the  whole  question  of  Che  balino* 
of  power  in  Europe.  Ic  was  received  as  a  doctrine  of 
political  faith  that  the  union  of  Che  French  and  Spanish 
crowns  in  one  bmily  must  be  Mai  to  the  independence  (rf* 
all  other  states ;  that  it  would  replace  the  SCuarts  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  and  establish  the  ascendency  of  Prsnoe 
and  the  Catholic  party  over  Europe.  It  wss  therefore 
resisted  by  a  coalition,  of  which  England,  Austria,  and 
Holland  were  (he  principal  members.  France  was  at 
length  reduced  to  Che  lowest  point  of  homiliation,  and  in 
1709  peace  might  have  l>e<n  obtained  on  every  point  bat 
one.  Lonis  refused  to  tnm  his  arms  against  his  own 
grandson,  and  the  war  continued  till  1715.  Philip  V. 
retained  the  Bpanish  crown,  and  (he  relations  of  all  tbe 
European  states  were  once  more  adjusted  with  legal  nioe^ 
at  UtrechL  Great  pains  were  taken  to  provide,  b^  a  system 
of  renunciations,  against  Che  possibility  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  same  head,  because  it 
was  held  that  such  a  contingency  would  be  fatal  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.    But  these  precautions  did 


whidi  was  r^arded  as  a  lasting  danger  to  other  ooontries^ 


opposed  by  the  whole'etrenith  of  Brihfai  and  the 

rius  of  Chatham.    The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  doKXU 
EVliament  and  detestsd  by  the  nation  as  an  inglm* 


■sdoKXinced 


termination  of  a  glorious  war.  and  its  authors  were  ood- 
B^ed  to  obloquy  and  exile ;  but  it  secured  the  peace  of 
£urope  for  thirty  yean;  it  reduced  tbe  power  of  Fraooe; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Che  German  dominions  of  the  honse 
of  Hanover,  il  might  liave  been  still  longer  before  England 
was  drawn  into  another  war. 

Hitherto  the  political  system  of  Europe  had  oofaprised 
little  more  than  Che  states  of  France,  Austria,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  with  the  occasional  inl«rventi<Mi 
of  Great  BriCtun,  more  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of 
others  than  of  her  own.    But  the  16th  century  witnessed  e 


of  Catherine ;  the  ambition  and  mili(aiy  skill  of  Frederick 
II.  raised  Pniaaia  from  a  secondary  member  of  the  Octvuui 
empire  to  a  poweriut  and  independent  kingdom:  the  oolo- 
nial  empires  of  Spain,  FrsiiCG,  and  Britain  had  ectoaded 
their  (erritorial  interests  to  the  oontinenla  of  Asia  and 
America,  and  to  (he  eastern  and  the  western  isles,  inso- 
much that  wars,  begun  in  Europe,  soon  raged  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  called 
into  being  a  new  and  powerful  people  of  the  future.  The 
partition  of  Poland,  which  was  commenced  in  1772;  marked 
a  new  era  of  aggressive  revolutionary  policy;  it  was  a  gross 
invasion  of  Che  priucipte  of  the  balance  of  power,  efficled 
by  three  powers,  jealous  of  their  respective  strength,  but 
indifferent  to  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation  and  to 
the  opinion  of  Europe.'  That  lawless  act  was  the  prelude 
to  more  violent  attacks  on  the  sovereignty  and  nationality 
of  many  countries,  for  before  the  century  closed  the  Ftvaoi 


lu  win  or  lh«  t 

v&  ud  Ban  Hmrlno  All  nUln«d  tbeir  Bstioiul 
tlie  Franch  BaTolDtlon.  u 


BALANCE  OF  POWEfi. 


IbTolatioa,  and  Ihe  wan  that  followed  it,  cnialied  to  ■lotna 
Um  andeot  bbric  of  Europe.  WhilM  events  of  thii  magni- 
tui»  were  oocumng  in  the  world,  it  ii  obrionB  that  tlie 
Iheoiy  of  tlie  ttaiaoce  of  power  waa  entirely  displsoed  and 
dirioouedL  New  elemenU  were  at  work  ova  a  &tr  wider 
ana ;  new  aouioa  of  power  and  influenoe  were  opened 
of  br  more  importance  than  those  territoriaL  and  djnistic 
qoeatioDB  which  occupied  the  statesmen  of  Munster  and 
of  Dtiecht;  andeot  land-morkB  were  swept  awajj  minor 
Males  were  annihilated ;  and  the  temporary  domination  of 
H^iotewi  o*er  a  great  porticMi  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
•eemed  Id  have  overthrown  the  balance  of  power  Ibr  ever, 
in  tboae  dark  and  evU  daya  public  writers  like  Oentz  and 
UackiDtoah  atill  maintained  the  principle  that  peace  could 
aalr  be  restored  by  a  due  recoKoition  of  tbe  rightB  and 
indepeodenoe  of  every  natioiL  and  England  adher^  iiidex- 
ibly  to  the  ^licy  of  combimog  the  scattered  elements  of 
Eiuope  against  the  common  enemy.  Half  a  doien  times 
'     le  coalitiona  failed ;  but  they  succeeded  at  last,  and 


>f  all  oUif  r  nations 
against  foreign  aggression.  Great  as  were  the  ooet  and  the 
burden  of  that  tieueodous  war,  we  still  hold  that  the 
prodiouMis  powM  of  France  and  the  boundless  ambition  of 
Napolflcm  left  oi  no  honorable  altemaliTS  but  to  puraue  it; 
ant^  as  Mr.  Fox  himself  discovered  when  he  conducted  the 
iKgotiations  of  ISOS,  it  was  impowible  to  conclude  peace 
with  France  without  basely  surrendering  the  whole  inter- 
eiU  of  Europe  to  universal  oppression,  and  without  ezpos- 
ing  tliis  oountr;  to  be  at  last  the  victim  of  a  power  wliich 
had  devoured  all  the  rest.  The  principle  at  the  balance 
of  power,  in  the  sense  of  mutual  defence,  was  never  as- 
serted with  greater  eneif^  than  it  was  by  this  country  in 
that  struggle,  and  we  do  not  r^ret  it.     "As  long,"  says 

a  just  fear  will  be  a  just  cause  of  a  prevendve  war;  but 
speoaliy  if  it  lie  part  of  the  case  that  there  Va  a  nation 
that  ia  manifestly  detected  to  a^ire  to  new  acqnests,  then 
other  states  aaomlly  cannot  be  jostlr  accused  loi  not  pay- 
ing lor  the  first  blow,  or  for  Dot  adopting  Polyphemus's 
coutMsy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be  eaten  up."— (^koA 
eouaming  a  War  wilk  Spam.) 

Upon  the  Ul  of  Napoleon  In  1S14  it  became  the  com- 
mon interat,  and  the  univeiaal  desire,  of  all  the  sovereigns 
and  nations  of  Europe  to  reetore  pesos  npon  a  settled  basis, 
to  re-establish  the  authority  of  [MjbUo  law,  to  reinstate  the 
rightfiil  owners  in  the  possessions  and  dominions  thev  had 
Men  fortdbly  deprived  of,  to  reduce  the  military  estsDlish- 
menlB  wliich  wwghed  so  heavily  on  the  financca  and  on  the 
pc^oUtion  of  Eujrope,  and  to  create  anew  a  balaooe  of  power 
between  the  states  «  Europe,  by  which  the  greatest  of 
them  might  be  restrained  aild  tbe  least  of  them  protected. 
A  secrel  article  had  been  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
declaring  that "  the  allied  powers  bad  agreed  among  them- 
selvea  on  the  bases  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  future 
system  of  equilibrium ;"  though  what  tbe  nature  of  that 
soreement  snd  of  those  bases  was,  has  never  been  mads 
clearly  apparent.  But  the  matter  was  unquestionably 
referred  to  the  congress  then  about  to  open  at  Vienna, 
where  the  most  powerful  sover^gns  and  the  most  distin- 
guished ministers  ot  all  tbe  European  states  met  for  tbe 
nnt  time  in  council.  That  congress  was  oertainiy  the 
most  compile,  and  in  its  action  the  most  important, 
saamblage  of  independent  political  powers  and  their 
re[seeeiitatives  which  ever  took  place  in  Uie  world.  Its 
decisions  were  not  all  of  them  Just,  or  wise,  or  diuntetwled. 
The  broad  general  prinoiptes  of  pacification  which  had 
been  laid  down  were  more  Uian  onoe  traversed  and  thwarted 
bj  putictilar  interests  and  ambitions.  The  theory  of  the 
ngbta  of  legiUmals  aoverei^  over  their  subjects  was 
carried  to  an  extravagant  point,  pregnant  with  danger  for 
the  fnture.  Genoa  was  transferred  to  Sardinia,  Venioe  to 
AiHtria,  Norway  to  Sweden,  Poland  to  Kuasis,  part  of 
fiaicmy  to  Prussia,  and  the  sacred  hopes  and  pledgee  of 
freedom  which  had  animated  the  nations  inlhecorileBlwere 
forgotten  Ifv  the  leading  courts  of  Europe  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil.  But  in  spile  of  these  shortoomings  and 
atMBS^  we  cannot  concur  with  writers  who,  like  Harden- 
beip,  denonnce  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  an  auction  of 
nations  and  an  oigy  of  kings.  It  was  said  that  every 
DO*  withdrew  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  dissppoinlea, 
w)  one  having  obtained  as  much  as  he  expected ;  but  if  so, 
that  would  suggest  tbe  infeicooe  that  the  general  interest 


which  IS  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  power,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  freatiea  of  Vienna  secured  forty  Tears 
of  peace  to  Europe^  They  stood  the  brunt  of  two  fresh 
convulsions  in  France  in  1S30  and  in  1348,  and  their  main 
provisions,  though  modified  with  respect  to  the  Low 
Conntries  in  183^  and  -abrogated  in  Italy  by  the  campaign 
of  1859,  were  not  seriously  impaired  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Germanic  body  in  1866,  and  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  warlike 
ambition  of  France,  and  the  disposition  of  Russia  to  over- 
awe Central  Eurooe,  were  snocessfnllj  held  in  check.  At 
Vienna  itself,  and  during  the  ooiisres,  the  struggle  wis 
close  and  sometimes  doubtfuL  Kussia  was  resolved  to 
retain  the  whole  of  Poland,  which  she  occupied  with  hec 
armies,  and  Prussia  claimed  the  wholeof  Saxon^rasaoom- 
pensation  for  her  share  of  the  Polish  provinces.  To 
couuleract  this  combination  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  an  alli- 
ance was  signed  on  the  3d  January,  1B16,  between  Austria, 
Engluid,  and  France,  whidi  might  have  led  to  hostilities 
between  those  powers  and  their  recent  allies.  Perhaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  return  of  Napoleon  &om  Elba 
broke  up  the  congress,  and  reminded  ail  the  powen  that 
nnbn  and  mutual  concessinns  were  the  first  duties  of  those 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  law,  order,  and 
peace.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  wisdom  of  the  congress,  and 
of  its  respect  for  sound  principles,  that  atthough  Franoe 


sideration  as  any  other  state.  Her  ambasador,  H.  de 
Talleyrand,  had  bis  full  weight  in  the  congress;  and  no 
attempt  was  made  in  1S14  to  curtail  her  ancient  teraitoriat 
possessions  or  to  lower  her  rank  in  Europe.  On  the  con- 
trary, tbe  just  influeoce  of  France  was  recognised  as  an 
essential  condition  of  the  balance  of  power. 

For  the  ftist  time,  then^  b^  this  general  act  of  the 
Congres  of  Vienna,  tbe  territorial  possessions  and  frontieia 
of  the  CoQtinental  states  were  d^ned  in  one  document, 
to  which  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  were  parties ;  the 
coDstitatioa  of  the  Gerraanio  body  was  inoorporaled  in  the 
same  instrument  and  the  oeatnuity  and  independence  of 


I  and  comniraiwealtha  « 


and  guaranteed.    Every  state  in  Europe  had  therefore  a 
equiJ  r^ht  and   interest  to  invoke  the  authoritjr  of  the 


treaty,  and  to  claim  the 


of  all  its  conditians.    A 


complete  &biia  of  European  politi , 
exLited  before,  was  thus  titereily  established  bv  mutual 
coutract;  and  every  infraction  of  it  might  justly  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  or  might  even  have  been  the  ground  of  a  dedaistion 
of  war.  In  several  instances  this  controlling  power  was 
wisely  and  beneficially  exercised,  aud  mora  than  one  burn- 
ing question  was  adjusted  by  the  conferences  which  met 
from  time  to  time^  always  on  the  baus  of  the  treaties  of 
1815.  This  certainly  was  the  nearest  approach  ever  mads 
to  a  practical  balance  of  power ;  and  we  owe  to  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  long  period  of  mutual  confidence,  respect  fbi 
public  law,  and  peace,  which  oootributed  enormously  to 
the  prwress,  proeperily,  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  darker  sliades  to  the  picture.     The  com- 

Erehensiva  interest  which  every  stale  was  thus  held  (o 
ave  acquired  in  maintainiuE  the  general  settlement  might 
beheld,  and  was  held,  to  juatifv  a  dangerous  and  mischievous 
d^ree  of  intervention  in  the  iolemal  afflirs  of  every  other 
country,  and  this  right  was  too  often  exercised  in  a  manner 
injurious  to  liberty  and  independence.  The  nortberu 
powers,  not  content  with  the  terms  of  the  general  alliance 
and  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  proceeded  to  connect  themselves 
more  closely  by  the  mystic  ties  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
provided  that  they  were  to  act  together  on  all  subjects,  and 
to  r^ard  their  interests  as  one  and  indivisible.  The  con- 
struction they  put  upon  the  system  recently  established  in 
Europe  was  that  it  gave  the  allied  powers  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, not  only  for  the  prevention  of  quarrels,  aggressions, 
and  war,  but  in  the  internal  government  of  states,  for  tbs 
purpose  of  preventing  changes  which  they  chose  to  regard 
as  injurious  to  their  own  security  and  eventually  to  the 
balance  of  power.  At  the  congresses  and  conferences  of 
Troppau,  Carlsbad,  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  Verpna|  these 
doctrines  were  avowed  and  acted  npon  to  their  furthest 
extent,  and  under  pretence  of  maintaining  and  defending 
the  common  interests  of  Europe,  the  popular  movemsnia 


BALANCE  OF  POWER. 


>  and  eooadtatloaAl  proprtw  of  IUI7  w«r«  cmahtd,  t,  French 
umv  enUoed  Spun  in  1323  to  rMlore  tha  BDthoritT  of 
Ferduund  VIL  agklntt  the  Cortce,  and  em  the  inde- 


GoTemnunt  had  eail;  ptnartd  that  the  inleipntaliMi 
thus  glna  U>  the  theorr  of  the  balance  <^  poww,  and  to 
what  wu  termed  the  federal  mlem  In  Eni^k^ 
another  name  fiir  an  intolerable  oppreeuon,  and 
rightof  inlenentlaniD  tbeinlenial  affiiingf  other  COBntrics 
was  claimed  and  exerciied  noder  fUae  and  dangeroui  pre- 
lexta.  The  dnke  of  Wellington,  who  r^r«Mnt^  thia  ooon- 
tt7  at  the  Congieai  of  Verona,  nnder  inatnietiooa  framed 
bj  Lord  Oastloaagfa,  waa  the  fiiat  (o  declare  that  England 
wold  be  no  part^  to  aaeh  an  applkation  of  the  lheor7  of 
the  alliano^  and  that  thia  cwmtiyprefeiTed  ittdatioo  to  any 
■ndt  ayatem  of  oombined  policy.  I^t  wai  the  germ  1^ 
the  modem  doctrine  of  non-interven^on.  But  as  long  aa 
the  Treatica  of  Vienna  lasted,  it  waa  oar  dutj  and  our 
right  to  endearor  to  eupport  their  an^ority,  and  to  vindicate 
the  righta  establlahed  bv  a  compact  to  whidi  thia  country  was 
a  partf.  We  deolined  in  1$62  to  join  vith  Fra«ia  in  on- 
ttttiag  the  declaration  made  hj  the  allied  powMS  in  1815, 
whioh  ezdoded  aor  member  of  tha  famil j  of  B<m^>art« 
from  the  throne  of  France ;  bnt  we  sought.  La  ooolunction 
with  France,  to  protest  ag^nat  the  annihilation  of  ^e  king- 
dom of  Pdand,  the  incorpoiMion  of  Cracow,  the  adminion 
of  non-German  provincea  into  tha  confederation,  and  the 
inrasion  of  Sohleswig ;  and  we  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Saroy  and  Nice  to  France,  but  alone  and  without  efiect.  The 
compact  of  Vienna  waa  graduallj  aet  aaide  and  violated  in 
the  couiaa  of  yeaia  bj  tncaa  who  were  moat  intemted  in 
mainUining  it ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  pro- 
poaad,  in  iS^  a  new  oooKnaa  fbr  the  pnrpoaa  of  renung 
and  le  tatshliihing  the  baUnce  of  power  In  Enrope,  under 
the  name  of  an  Lalematlonal  Cooncil,  England  refused  to 
be  a  ^r^  to  the  negotiation,  and  rejected  the  scheme. 
Lord  Buudl  replied, ''There bmng  no  supreme  authority 
in  such  an  assembly  to  enforce  the  deduon  of  the  majority, 
the  congress  would  probably  aeiiarat^  leaTing  many  of  ila 
memben  oa  wone  terms  with  each  other  wan  the7  bad 
been  before."  This  wia  the  last  attempt  made  to  bring  the 
anlhority  of  a  congress,  reprtaeating  the  collective  anwo^ 
i^  of  Europe  to  Mar  00  qaeations  afiecting  (he  genwal 
peace.  When  diii  point  waa  reached  it  waa  apparent  that 
the  whole  themjof  the  confederated  ^stem  In  Baropa  had 
■'    ■    X  least,  obsolete;  that  the  treaties  and 


rewst  the  ambitioasor  warlike  deaigns  of  tay  state  capable 
of  giving  effect  to  them.  The  Italian  campaign  of  lSfi9 
had  consideiablr  altered  the  condition  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  weakened  Anstria.  Possibly,  PrasBta,  in  withholding 
her  sasiatanoe  at  that  time  from  her  ledraal  allj,  foresaw  in 
the  defeat  of  Anstria  aa  event  favorable  to  her  own  fiitnre 
pretensions.  At  any  rate,for  the  list  time,  awaraerionslj 
afieding  the  balance  of  power  waa  begnn  wd  ended  br  the 
two  prindpal  balli^ranta  alone,  and  even  the  price  paid  by 
the  house  of  Sardinia  for  the  services  of  France — theceseion 


ble  that  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  ehoiild  have  ac- 
quired so  great  an  ascendency. 

Bnt  the  aonsequenoea  of  this  novel  state  of  a&irs  soon 
became  manifest  in  the  increaaing  diuntegration  of  Earop& 
No  atale  coold  have  a  greater  claim  than  Benmark  to  the 
protectitm  of  the  priitdplea  of  the  balaitce  of  power,  for,  aa 
late  aa  1862,  all  the  great  powers  had  pledged  themselves 
bj  trean  (o  maintajn  the  lat^ri^  of  her  dominions,  the 
nmty  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
crown  which  was  then  eetablished.  Yet  in  1864  the  Qer- 
nun  poweia  proceeded  to  what  was  termed  a  Federal  £^e- 
caUon  against  her;  Holsteio,  Lauenbe^,  and,  erentaall;, 
IkMeawig  were  torn  from  her  by  Pnusia,  Anuria  acting  a 
■ubordinale  part  England  in  vain  appealed  by  her  diplo- 
mat to  the  tenna  of  the  agnement  of  ISG^  but  France 
and  Bussia  stood  alooi;  and  Uie  greatest  iiy'iutice  the  world 
bad  witnesed  BiDce  the  partition  of  Poland  was  ooosum- 
mated.  As  every  event  in  political  life  is  closely  connected 
Prusia  now  proceeded  to  ally  herself  with  the  crown  of 
Italy  against  Austria,  and  to  execute  her  grand  de^;n  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Oermanic  Confederation  and  the  ez- 
pnUiai  of  AuHna  from  that  body,  which  had  been  T^;aid- 


ed  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Enropean  natem.  Aa 
ItHig  as  that  body  Bubaisled,  war  waa  impossible  batween  iU 
respective  monban,  and  Fcance  waa  incasabla  of  attacking 
thnr  united  farocB.    The  sir""'™  "*  **■■—■-  '-  •i"^™~-i-« 


.  fiiilliiii  Iniinwidhji  IliiimllllarjmnTrnlimis. irhirh 
nve  her  the  ahaolule  command  over  the  armies  of  the  miiKW 
Qerman  statw.  This  was  nndonbtedly  the  severest  Uow 
which  had  vet  been  inflicted  on  the  balance  of  power  ia 
Enrope ;  and  tha  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  who  bad  recentlj 
given  vent  to  his  diaatiabction  with  the  treaties  of  181^ 
now  fbond  himself  confamted  by  an  enemy  infinitd^  mora 
powerAii  and  dangeroos.  ^e  rtaolta  of  Sadowa  were  m 
htal  to  the  inflnence  and  aeeori^  irf  Franca  as  if  aha  her- 
self had  loat  a  campaign.  The  Frendi  nation,  howevor, 
biled  to  undeiatand  the  magnitnda  of  the  danger,  thoo^ 
they  were  irritated  by  the  approach  of  it  War  was,  oa 
more  than  one  occasion,  on  the  point  of  breaking  out ;  and 
at  length  France  plunged  into  it  with  a  recklennesa  and 
incapacity  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  tremendous  calam- 
idee  that  war  caused  her  to  eudnre.  Again,  no  third  staU 
was  drawn  by  pi^ticsl  oonsiderations  into  the  conAicL    Tlw 


iinrope.  Jlosua  look  advantage  of  the  agitUed  oonditioa 
of  Western  Europe  to  abrt^aM^  by  her  own  will  and  plea- 
sure, an  important  Btipnlation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  (tf 
1866,  and  Enrope  again  submitted  to  this  breach  of  cove- 

The  general  result  is  that,  at  tl 

lary  power  of  tbi    "  

any  outer  atate,  a  ...         .      „ 

combinadcm  of  all  the  rest  Iiie  balance  of  power,  a 
was  nnderatood  fifty  yeaia  ago,  and  down  to  a  more  ieoes4 
time,  baa  been  totally  dertroyed ;  no  altianoea  can  be  i^d 
to  exist  between  any  of  the  great  poweta,  bat  eadt  of  thean 
fbUowi  a  distinct  oonrse  of  policy,  free  from  an^  engags- 
thereat,ezo^onaoma  isolated  points;  the  mint 


all  OMilldenoe  in  poblio  engagements  and  oommon  winci- 
ides  of  '■*'*■■'"*'"■"'  law  baa  bt/ea  ao  griavouslj  snafcesL 
Where  the  reign  of  law  cods,  the -rugnd  fiMee  begins^  and 
wa  trace  the  inevitaUa  conaeqaenoe  of  thia  dissolution  of 
le^  international  dea  in  the  enormoos  angmmtadon  ct 
military  eatabliahments,  which  is  tha  cniaa  and  the  di»- 
'  ''le  nrtaant  Mtre.  Everv  state  annean  to  feel  tliat 
population, 
^  an  cnuea  a siua  oi  peaoe  all  th* 

btudene  of  a  complete  annament;  indeed,  in  the  moat  bar- 
barous ages  and  the  most  sanguinary  wan  there  were^  donbt- 
1«B^  fewer  men  nnder  arms,  and  lea  money  waa  ^ent  in 
arming  them,  than  at  tha  preaent  day. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  observadona  that  wn 
do  not  retain  the  &ith  of  our  forefathers  in  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  equalise  the  strength  of  nations. 
It  is  impouble  to  regulate  or  control  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  their  forces,  which  depend  not  on  tentorial 
pooesiona  alone,  but  cm  their  industry,  their  credit,  their 
natural  reaoorces,  and  their  internal  iastitndtma.  It  ia 
impoasible  to  weigh  their  relative  power  and  Influence  in 
nice  or  golden  scales,  nor  can  we  always  compel  than 
"paroere  suttjectia  et  debellare  auperboa."  But  the  reoo^- 
mdon  of  certain  mutual  obligations  and  prindtdea  3l 
public  law  is  the  fimdamental  condition  of  civilixatioo 
itselL  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  socie^  than  that 
the  statea  of  Europe  should  exist  without  ^lianoes,  witboot 
mutual  confidence,  without  a  common  system  bsaed  <mi  the 
prindptes  of  justice  and  of  peace,  the  weak  livii^  in  dread 
of  the  strong  the  strong  armed  to  the  teeth  against  each 
other.  We  trust  that  before  another  great  catastrophe 
arisea  from  this  stale  of  di^tuised  hostility,  a  truer  balance 
of  power  may  be  eetablished  by  a  return  to  sounder  [mn- 
ciples ;  for  peaoe  can  never  be  secure  unless  it  b  protected 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and 


grace  of  the  preaent  age.    Everv  state  appears 
lis  aeonrity  depends  on  arming  the  whole  virile 


(H. 


n  aO°  Md  21°  N.  lat.,  aod  in  66°  and  S7°£.  long., 


if  river ;  on  tlie  ^.  bj  the  tribatMT  UMei  of  Keun- 
~„  i  aad  M«bbuij ;  and  cm  Che  £.  br  the  B»  of 
L  Bmlaear  dirtrict  fonna  •  itrip  of  sUhthI  land 
D  the  hill*  and  the  m«,  tarring  from  aboat  9  (o  34 
n  bnadth;  arM,  2066  iq.  nilei.  The  hill  oonntir 
liMi  fam  tlw  wcMem  honodaiy  line,  ^e  diafarkt  natn- 
n]l7  ditidca  iuelf  into  three  well-defioed  traoU— <1.)  The 
Stll  Tnct,  along  the  coaat;  (2.)  The  Arable  Tract  or  rice 
coodIit;  and  (3.)  The  SabmonUne  Tract,  or  jungle  lands. 
The  Salt  Tract  mnt  the  whole  war  down  Uie  coast,  and 
lansa  a  desolate  (trip  a  few  mile*  Droad.  Towardi  the 
imA  it  riaea  into  luidj  ridgea,  from  GO  to  80  leet  hl^, 
riofHiig  inland,  and  corcmd  mtb  a  T^elatfui  of  low  acmb 
inwa.  Slugpah  farackiah  Mreama  CT«n>  along  between 
Dadii  «f  faedaUack  mud.  The  sand  hilb  on  the  Tei^  of 
ibe  ocean  are  carpeted  with  CTeq>erR  and  the  wild  oooTol- 
nlna,  Inlasd,  it  apMads  ont  into  prairiee  of  eoarae  long 
gam  and'  scnib  jangle,  which  harbor  wild  MiimMlB  in 
nkol;;  bat  Ihioaghont  thia  raat  region  there  ia  ecarcel^  a 
hamlet,  and  vmlf  palchci  of  rioe  cnldTation  at  long  intei^ 
Till.  From  any  part  of  the  Salt  Tract  cue  maj  tee  the 
Unndaiy  of  the  inns  arable  put  of  the  diitrict,  fringed 
«itb  lan^  lioeB  of  treea,  from  whi^  ererr  morning  the 
tillagua  drive  their  cattle  out  into  the  nl^ione  plaint  to 
■me.  nie  Salt  Tract  li  ponly  allnnal,  and  appears  to  be 
gf  recent  date.    Toward*  the  ooaat  the  toil  hu  a  distinctly 

Bait  i*  luKel^  manufactured  in  this  tract  bj  evaporaiion. 
Hie  following  u  the  proccn  followed: — At  the  beginning 
of  December  the  oontntctor  selects  hit  locality,  about  a 
qoaiter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  tea,  and  ragages  a  clatf  of 
■en  called  duUij/S^  or  heads  of  salt  ganm.  These  men 
reorife  It.  a  cwt.  for  whatever  amonnl  or  salt  the^  tntn 
mL  ^wy,  in  their  torn,  engage  working  partiet  of 
■obt*^  who  are  paid  at  the  ral«  of  3d.  to  6d.  a  day. 
^flie  ground  is  first  matted  out  fay  a  shallow  trench,  and 
the  niMGS  and  bnahee  are  carefully  dag  up  and  removed. 
A  Mep  ditch  is  next  dug  from  the  tea,  by  means  of 
vhlefa,  tnoe  a  month,  the  spring  tides  overflow  the  salt- 
Beld,  and  fill  a  nnmber  ot  retervoiis,  4  feet  in  diameter, 
•nd  2  or  8  feet  deep.  A-monnd  of  earth  is  thai  piled  up 
lo  Ibe  height  of  2  foet,  and  from  8  to  4  in  diameter.  It  is 
next  hollowed  ont  Into  the  shape  of  a  bowl,  plastered  inmde 
with  clay,  and  fbmished  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  grass  6  indies  thick.  The  talt-makera  fill 
thn  bowl  with  saline  earth  actaped  off  the  adjacent  land, 
■ad  pour  the  aat-wster  on  it  from  the  top.  By  the  end  of 
u  hoar*  the  water  ha*  drained  through  into  a  pit  at  the 
boOam,  and  runs  down  a  thatched  trench  towards  a  reeer- 
Toir,  whenca  It  Is  Iranafened  lo  the  evaporator*.  The 
Utter  ocnsist  of  fkom  180  to  200  little  nnglaied  earthenware 
pott,  ftatoted  together  by  sdff  tenadoos  mud,  and  holding 
t«a  qnart*  each.  The  nei^borfng  plun*  tapply  granea 
fa  the  fhd.  Six  honr^  boiling  complete*  uie  process. 
Hie  brine,  which  ooousted  In  the  first  _pl*oe  of  sea-water 
efaaiged  to  its  mazimnm  power  of  totntioa  by  peroolaCins 
Ihnx^  the  bowlt  of  talt  eaitlu  tuhdde*  into  dirty  cryttalt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pota.  It  u  then  ladled  out  in  tpoont 
nude  of  half  ooooa-nuts.  The  whole  prooeet  is  aa  rude 
and  careless  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  total  cost 
tl  mann&t^re  is  »»tim»ij.i  at  2t.  Id.  a  cwL,  which,  with 
the  Oovemment  daty  of  8s.  Sd.,  makes  a  total  coat  of 
HkBd. 

The  Atable  Tract  lies  beyond  the  talt  lands,  and  embraces 
Ihe  diief  part  of  the  district.  It  is  a  long  dead  level  of  rich 
Md^  witn  a  soil  lighter  in  color  than  that  of  Bengal  or 
Bdutr ;  much  more  friable,  and  apt  lo  split  op  into  email 
rabes  with  a  rectat^nlar  cleavage.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
Ihe  Arable  Tract  is  the  FUm,  literally  the  Cups,  or  depressed 
bndt  near  the  river  banks.  They  were  protnblv  marshes 
that  tiave  partially  silled  up  by  Uie  yearly  overflow  of  the 
•tnams.  These  Cup-laods  bMr  the  finest  crop*.  As  a 
•hol^  the  Arable  Tract  is  a  treeleai  region,  except  around 
the  village^  which  are  encircled  by  fine  mangc^  pip'iii 
btnytn,  ana  tamarind  mea,  and  Intersected  with  green 
dwdy  laiMs  of  bamboo.  A  few  palmyras,  date  palms,  and 
Ktew  pioea  (a  sort  of  aloe,  whose  leaves  are  armed  with 
fmudahle  triple  row*  of  hook-ahaped  thomtj   dot  the 


s  along  the  R>ot  of  the  hills; 


thousand  mountain  torrents  have  scoopecTout  for  themselves 
picturesqiie  ravines,  clothed  with  an  erei^frenh  verdure  of 
prickl*  thons,  ttonted  gnarled  shrubs,  and  here  and  ther« 
a  ikoble  fortet  tree.  Large  tracts  are  covered  with  Bil 
which  nowhere,  however,  attains  to  any  g^ett 


junrie,  1 


BalBKir  dUtrist  I*  «at«red  by  sii  diitinet  river  ^ttsms:  1. 
Tha  Bnbaorekht,  literallj  Iha  >tc«ak  of  «]d,  formi  the  bonnd- 
u7  botwMO  BiUssoT  and  Hidnapar,  ffawlDg  fo  a  tortnon* 
■ontharn  oonrae,  with  gisanUa  beads  from  out  to  wait  UU  It 
reaohes  the  *m>  In  lat.  31°  M'  N.  and  long.  87°  IS'  S.  It  is  navl- 

ela  by  oonotry  araft  as  high  ai  Kilfkipor,  aboat  10  mllae 
a  tho  nuoth,  to  wUoh  point  tha  tide  alio  nini.  Sloe  boata 
ot  S  tons'  bordan  eaa  maka  their  wa;  np  to  tha  and  of  tha  Bal- 
aaor  diitriat,  sod  daring  the  ralnl  far  Into  Ihe  tribataiy  itaU 
of  MorbbaD].  2.  The  Intannedlate  ooanti?  on  tbe  louth  of  the 
Subanrekhi  and  tha  north  of  tha  BaribiJaog,  hnat  a  greit 
Una  of  dninaga  down  from  MorbhaiO.  It  U  watarsd  bj  a  ddih- 
ber  of  imall  atnami,  of  irhieh  tha  prinaipal  are  the  Jwniri, 
BCaa,  ud  Bhairingl.  Tha;  nnito,  biftiroata,  and  ra-anita  in  the 
wlldelt  sonfniion,  and  at  length  entor  the  lea  u  the  PlDobptrC, 
in  lat.  31*  31'  H.  and  long.  SI*  ID'  B.  3.  Soalh  of  thii  networfc 
of  riven  la  tha  Bortbalang,  lltanllj  the  Old  Twiator.  It  riaea 
among  the  HorbhanJ  hllb,  In  lat.  SI"  U'  ud  long.  M*  M',  and 
aft«r  reoelving  two  uaall  trlbatariei,  the  Ctangibar  and  Snaaf, 
wriggles  into  the  tea  in  lat.  31*  IB'  sad  long.  87*  6'.  Brigi, 
■loops,  and  Ha-going  itaamen  san  navigate  thli  river  aa  far  as 
the  town  of  Bslator,  aboat  IS  milea  op  its  twliUng  eonrM^  bat 
tho  sand-bar  aorou  tbo  month  of  the  river  renders  tbo  entraooa 
dittonll.  4.  8ciatb  of  the  Boribdang,  a  network  of  riven^ 
known  at  the  J(mh(,  tnd  thair  way  down  tho  line  of  drainage 
froBi  the  western  Mflgtri  billi,  and  onter  tho  saa  by  many  ehso- 
aels.  &.  Tha  Etnslrfiu,  riling  in  Kila  Ambohati,  ran*  tn  a 
soatb-eattecly  direol]on,  at  flrst  slmoit  pacallsl  with  the  Nflgiri 
hiUa,  sad  rsedvo*  th>m  them  a  nambw  of  nameless  drainan 
" latei,  the 


sizaanu  on  itt  northern  bnalt. 


t  Bfipiri  it  blftireatei,  tl 


Tbe  Boathoin  branah 
reoaivaa  tha  name  of  Sammaf,  and  felle  into  Iba  laa  t  mllas 
■outh  of  tha  KlBibia:  This  river  ii  navigable  onlj  a  taw 
milei  np,  bat  ie  oelebnled  for  iti  indden  Boods  and  the  Tut  oz- 
t«nt  of  aonntrj  wbioh  it  ■qbmergei  la  tbe  ralaj  season.  6. 
The  Baitaranf  entsri  tbe  dlitriot  at  the  village  of  Balfpnr,  and 
flows  for  abont  4fi  mllei  in  a  sontb-wMtwl;  di[«tlon  till  It  John 
the  Dbinri,  i  allei  from  iU  month.  The  nnlted  itrsam  enlats 
tba  sen  under  the  Dsma  of  tbe  Dbimri,  in  tat.  20°  *T,  long.  S7*. 
Tbe  Dbimrf  is  a  Sna  navigable  Mtnary,  bat  like  all  the  Oriasa 
rivoTS,  it  ii  rendered  parilooi  by  a  bar  aorosa  its  moath. 

FopolaUon  of  Balator  in  1873,  770,131  soole,  residing  In  SIM 
villages,  and  138,913  hoosea;  persont  par  tqaare  mile,  378;  vit- 
lagoi  par  sqoaie  mile,  I'S8;  porsana  per  village,  3SS;  bonte* 
per  square  mils,  ST  ;  paitona  per  lionse,  1>'1>.  Of  tbe  total  pop- 
Dlatlon  73B,3Se,  or  9i-9  per  oenL,  were  Hladoi;  18,S7S,  or  It 

CrsanL,  Habometaua;  630,  or'l  pai<Mnt.,ChriaUana;  1  Bnddb- 
i  and  12,137,  or  I'S  per  eeot.,  of  aboriginal  origin.  The 
preporUoa  of  mslea  to  tbo  total  diilriot  popalation  was  411'!  par 
oenL;  nnmber  of  male  adult  asrionltariats,  150,391,  and  mel* 
adnlt  non-agrioultnriits,  82,642.  Brlhmana,  Kaians,  Khan- 
id  ouier  BUtee,  oompoae  tbe  Hinda  popalation.  There 
■ettlementi  of  Cbriatlui  miiilonaries  in  Uio  distriot  be- 
longing to  the  Freewill  Baptlsta,  from  Dover,  Haw  Hampshire, 
n.S.  The  diatriot  oonlaini  onlj  one  town  with  apwards  of 
6000  InhablCanU,  vii.,  Baluor  iUelf,  with  18,ZSS.  Almost  tha 
whole  popalatioa  ot  tho  diitriat  lives  by  sgrianltnre.  Bio* 
forma  the  etapla  srop  of  tha  diatriot,  and  ia  divided  into  6  great 
id  40  prinoipal  varielte*.  Palsea,  oil-aeeda,  hemp,  to- 
ton,  lagaT-aaua,  Ac,  maka  np  the  other  agnaultnral 
pndaau  of  Balaaor.  Balaaor  haabandmen  oooiisl  of  two^ 
olaaaei,  Itdni  or  aultiTaton,  with  a  right  of  ooenpaooy,  and  pHi*, 
or  tenants  at  wilL  Koagfal;  apeaklag,  one  halt  of  tbe  diatriot 
Is  nnder  tillage,  ud  tha  other  half  Inoapabla  of  aaltivation. 
Biporti — Giun,  ngar,  oil-asada,  timber,  hides,  hama,  Aa.  Im- 
ports— Native  olotba,  Bngliah  pieoa-goods,  Aa.  Total  revsnoe 
of  th*  Balaaor  diatriot  In  IBTD-71,  £102,062,  of  which  £41,408, 

year,  £61.020.'  In  18T2  the  pol'ioe  foroe  of  the  diitrietoonalatad 
of  6SS  offloera  and  men  of  the  regular  polioe,  maintained  at  a 
total  coat  of  £8870,  Ss.;  33  ofllcera  and  men  of  the  monidpat 
poUoe,  maintained  at  a  oost  of  £224,  12b.  ;  ud  333D-men  of  tha 
viltaga  watoh,  maintained  by  grants  of  aerrloe  landa  and  bf 
anbsoriptiona  from  villagaa,  wbioh  amonnled  to  £2746  tn  IBTl; 
total  strength  of  polioe,  2018  men;  total  ooit,  £11,S4V.    Bate- 
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mwr  er«*tl7  Tifin  (ooardiiig  to  tlia  uanna  of  tba  T«r.  Ths 
hot  HMOD  lut)  from  H>reh  to  Juao,  bat  Ig  Umpend  by  dod] 
Wk-brMUt;  ftam  Jan«  to  Sept«inb«r  th*  wmtbsr  li  ota«  »nill 
oppnnlT*;   ud  from  Ootobor  to  Fobnwry  tba  cold  tNitai 


•steely  viodi,  witb  <k 
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BU.A80K,  the  prinoipal  town  and  adminiBtntive  he«d- 
qD&rteni  of  the  aibo7e  distriot,  gitiuted  on  the  River  Biiri' 
balang,  ia  Zl'  28'  46"  N.  laL,  uid  88=  69'  33"  E.  lona^ 
about  8  milea  from  the  Bea-coast  aa  the  crow  Bies,  and  IS 
by  the  river.  The  Eneligh  lettlement  of  Baluor,  formed 
in  1042,  and  that  of  Pippli  in  ita  neighborhood,  aeTen 
jetuB  earlier,  became  the  Basis  of  the  future  greatnesB  of 
the  British  in  India.  The  senranta  of  the  Eaat  India  Com- 
pany here  fortified  themselTes  in  a  strong  poeilioQ,  and 
otnied  on  a  brialc  inveatment  in  country  goods,  chiefly  cot- 
tona  and  musUos.  They  Qonri^ed  in  spite  <u  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Mahometan  goTemora,  uid  when  needful 
aaserted  theii  claims  to  respect  br  arms.  In  1683,  afiiits 
faaTing  come  to  a  crisis.  Captain  Heath,  commander  of  the 
Company's  Bhipe,  bombarded  the  town.  In  the  ISth  cen- 
tuiT  Baksor  rapidly  declined  in  importance,  on  account  of 
a  dangerous  bar  which  formed  acroBS  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  At  present  the  bar  has  12  to  16  feet  of  water  at 
spring  tides,  bnt  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  at  low  water  in 
the  £7  aeason.  La^e  ships  hare  to  anchor  oatside  in 
the  open  roadstead.  The  town  contains  a  population  of 
18,263;   munidpal  income   in  1872,  £61B;   ezpenditnre. 
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BALBI,  Adbum',  one  of  the  most  eminent  geogripbi 
«f  modern  limes,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1782.  In  1820  he 
visited  Portugal,  and  there  oollecled  materials  for  his  well- 
known  work  entitled  Euai  Saluiiqtit  nir  le  Somtmt  de 
Portugal  el  ^Algarve,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1822.  This  was  followed  by  VariiUt  PoUliquet  tl  SCatU- 
iii/ua  de  ta  Monarchic  Porltigaiie,  which  contains  some 
curious  obeervaiions  respecting  that  country  under  the 
Boman  sway,  and  on  the  state  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
In  1820  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Allot  Elhno- 
grapkiqtie  da  Olobe,  &c,,  a  work  of  great  erudition,  embody- 
ing the  researches  of  the  most  distinguished  Qerman  phi- 
loltwista  and  geographers.  In  1832  appeared  the  Abrlgi 
d»  Otogr^lae,  wMch  added  greatly  to  the  author's  repu- 
tation. This  work,  in  an  enlaced  fonu,  was  translated 
into  the  principal  langnages  of  Europe.    Bajbi  aAerwards 


mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  aeveral  other  works  in  the 
same  department  of  science.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1848. 

BALBO,  CraABB,  an  important  Italian  writer  and 
•talesDuui,  was  bom  at  Turin,  November  21,  1789.  His 
father,  Proapero  Balbo,  held  a  high  position  in  the  Pied- 
montese  oour^  and  at  the  time  of  Clare's  birth  was  syn- 
dic of  the  capitaL  His  mother,  a  member  of  the  Azeglio 
&mily,  died  when  he  was  three  yeots  old ;  and  he  was 
brought  Qp  in  the  house  of  his  grea(-<randmother,  the 
coonlesB  of  Bagino,  "a  noble  and  proud  old  lady."  In 
1T9S  he  joined  his  father  at  Paris.  From  1808  to  1814 
Balbo  served  in  various  capacities  under  the  Napoleonic 
empire,  helping,  at  Florence  and  Bome,  to  &x  the  chains 
of  aespolism  on  his  country.  Gradually,  however,  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and^  on  the  Ml  of  Napoleon,  he  was  ready, 
in  various  capacities,  to  serve  the  cause  of  bis  countiy. 
While  bis  father  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  he 
entered  the  army,  and  undertook  political  misuons  to  Paris 
and  London.    Oa  the  revolution  of  1821  he  was  forced  into 


Mm.  Beluctantly,  and  with  Irequent  endeavors  to  obtain 
some  appointment,  he  gave  himself  up  to  literature  as  the 
imly  means  left  him  to  influence  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try. This  accounts  for  the  fitfulnese  and  incompleteness  of 
■o  much  of  his  lilerary  work,  and  for  the  practical,  and  in 
many  cases  temporary,  element  that  runs  tnrongh  even  his 
most  elaborate  productions.  The  great  object  of  his  labors 
was  to  help  in  securing  for  Italy  that  independence  bom 
foreign  control  which,  erea  more  than  internal  freedom,  he 


regarded  *■  the  first  neoeni^  of  natiooal  life.  Of  tms 
Italian  nnity  he  had  no  erpectstion  and  no  dewre.  A  ooo* 
federation  of  separate  stales  under  the  sopronaor  erf  the 
Pope  was  the  genuine  6sini  idial  of  Balbo,  as  It  was  the  as- 
tenuble  beau  vUtU  of  Oioberti.  Bat  Qitjierti,  in  his  iVi- 
ntaio,  seemed  to  him  to  neglect  the  first  niiiilial  of  Inde* 
pendence,  which  he  aocordingly  incalcated  in  his  £)mrmm 
or  Hope*  <^  Ilaig.  Preparation,  both  military  and  moiBl, 
alertness,  and  patience,  were  his  constant  theme.  He  did 
not  wish  roTolntion,  but  reform ;  and  thus  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  moderate  party,  and  the  steady  opponent  not 
only  of  despotism  but  of  democracy.  At  Isst,  in  1348,  his 
hopes  were  so  lar  satisfied  by  the  constitotion  granted  by 
the  king.  He  was  wpoinled  a  member  of  ^e  commisuoo 
of  electoral  law,  ana  field  a  poat  in  the  fint  reformed  gor- 
emment.  With  the  ministry  of  Awglio,  wbidi  soon  alter 
got  into  power,  he  coulinued  on  friendly  terms,  and  bis  pen 
continued  the  active  defence  of  his  political  principlea  till 
his  dMth,  on  the  3d  Jane,  1863.  The  most  impohaotof 
his  writings  are  historico-political,  and  derive  at  once  Ih^ 
maiest;^  and  their  we«knese  &om  his  theoeiBtic  theory 
of  Chiistiailitj.  £Cb  s^le  is  clear  and  vigorona,  and  not 
onf^neDtty  terse  uid  epigrammadc.  He  publiahed  Qaat- 
IroNoBtUeia  1829;  Staria d" liaUa  in  1830;  Vita  di  Damlt, 
1S39;  MtdiUmMii  Soriehe,  1842-5;  L»  iS^tnae  S&aiit, 
1843 ;  Sommaxio  d^la  Staria  (TlliUia. 

bALBOA,  Vasco  NttSez  d^  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  succeesfdl  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  America,  was 
bom  at  Xerea  de  los  Caballena,  in  E^itremadura,  ^KMit  the 
year  1475.  He  was  by  birth  a  hidalgo,  or  gentleman, 
but  was  ID  poor  drcuoistances.  Little  ia  known  of  his 
life  till  the  year  1501,  when  he  was  one  of  the  company 
of  adventurers  who  followed  Boderigo  de  Bastidas  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  western  seas.  He  appears  to 
have  settled  in  Hispaniola,  and  look  to  cultivating  land  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Salvatierra,  but  with  no  great  snocca^ 
as  bis  debts  soon  became  oppressive.  In  I6w  the  iiunoog 
Ojeda  sailed  from  San  Domingo  with  an  expedition,  and 
founded  the  settlement  of  San  Sebastian.  He  had  left 
orders  with  Enciso,  an  adventurous  lawyer  of  the  (own,  to 
fit  out  two  ships  and  convey  proyisions  to  the  new  seUle- 
ment.  Eodso  set  sail  in  1510,  and  Balboa,  whose  debts 
made  the  town  unpleaaant  to  hun,  man^^  to  aocompanr 
him,  b;r  concealinK  himself  in  a  cask  which  was  ooDV^ed 
frem  his  farm  to  the  ship  ai  if  contain 
expedition,  after  various  adventures,  re  .  .  . 
to  find  Qjeda  eone  and  the  settlement  in  ruina.  While 
Endso  was  undecided  how  to  act,  Vasco  NuHea  proposed 
that  they  should  sail  for  Barien,  on  the  Gnlf  of  Urafaa, 
where  be  bad  totxihed  when  with  Baslidas.  His  prt^MMal 
was  at  once  accepted,  and  carried  out.  The  new  torn  was 
named  Sta  Haria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darieo.  Bitto'  qnar- 
rels  soon  liroke  ont  among  the  adventurers,  caused  dudr 
by  Enciso  prohlbiiing  ell  private  intercbange  for  gold  witn 
the  naUvea.  Enciso  was  deposed  from  the  office  of  authiK- 
ity  which  he  had  aesnmeo,  but  it  was  found  no  ea^ 
matter  to  elect  a  successor.  Nicnesa,  in  whose  proviitoe 
they  were,  was  proposed  by  several,  and  was  brought  tzaca 
Nombre  de  Dios  d^  a  ship  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
bring  assistance  to  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Darien,  bow- 
"       '  him,  and,  in  their  wrath,  s«sed 


itiT,  and  by  his  bravery  and  conciliatory  i 
mined  the  friendship  of  several  native  ohieft.  On  ooe  of 
these  eicursions  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  forest 
ocean  that  lay  on  the  other  aide  of  the  mountains,  and  of 
the  wondrous  land  of  gold,  afterwards  oalled  Pem.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Darien  he  received  letters  fromZamudiot 
informing  him  that  Enciso  had  complained  to  the  king, 
and  hod  obtained  a  sentence  condemning  Balboa  aiM 
summoning  him  to  Spain.  In  his  despair  at  thia  m«ssag« 
Vaoco  reeolved  to  attempt  some  great  eoterprise,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  trusted  would  oonciliala  his  aovertign. 
On  the  1st  September,  1613,  he  set  out  witb  abont  100  men, 
well  armed,  and  sailed  to  Coyba,  whwe  he  left  half  his 
forces  to  guard  the  canoes  and  ships.  With  the  remaindef 
hestarteoon  his  perilous  jonmej  sokms  the  isthmos.     " 
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tt  ttaaottiaa,  and  ihesloriona  expanie  of  the  Pacific  waa 
diq^jed  to  them.  Tnrae  daja  Mter,  they  b^tui  to  de- 
wasoA  the  nkoontains  oa  tbe  wegtarn  aiae,  and  Vaaco, 
airirmg  at  the  Ma-ahai^  formally  look  poaetdon  of  the 
oocMi  in  the  oame  of  Iha  Bpaniah  monarch.  He  remained 
on  (he  oout  fbr  some  time,  heard  a^in  of  Pern,  had  the 
Peui  laUiids  pointed  oat  to  him,  and  set  out  for  Darien. 
On  the  16th  Jauoary,  1S14,  he  reached  the  town,  and  waa 
KoeiTed  with  the  uUnoit  )t>j.  He  at  onoe  sent  menengera 
lo  Spain  bearing  prMMitB,  to  give  an  account  of  hia  dis- 
coreriea;  bat,  nnforlanatcly,  these  did  not  arrive  till  an 
expedition  had  tailed  ftom  Spain,  under  Don  Pedro  Ariu 
de  Aril*  (genenlly  called  Pedrariaa,  or  Davila),  to  replace 
Vvco  Niifie%  and  to  take  poMenion  of  the  colony.  For 
wme  time  after  Pedrariai  icached  Danen  Vaaco  waa  in 
gnat  itnil^  but  at  length  letteta  came  from  the  king, 
aanonncing  lo  him  big  eatiibctimi  with  hii  exploils,  and 
naming  him  AddoKlado,  or  admiraL  Pedrarias  was  pre- 
vailed upon  lo  be  reconciled  with  Vasco,  and  gave  him 
one  of  his  daughten  in  marriage.  Vaaco  then  resolted  to 
'  •ecomplish  hia  grand  project  ofezploring  the  wealem  sea. 
With  lo&ule  labor  matenala  for  building  shipe  were  con- 
reyed  bcccm  the  jethmne^  and  two  brigantines  were  con- 
ttiueled.  'With  tfaeae  the  adventuren  took  poeseajion  of 
the  Pearl  lalandt,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weather, 
would  hare  readied  the  ooait  of  Peru.  This  career  of  dis- 
eoreiT  was  stopped  bj  the  jealouav  of  PedTariaa,  who 
faared  that  Balboa  would  throw  off  his  allegiance,  and 
iriio  enticed  him  to  Ada  by  a  crafty  measafe.  Aa  soon  as 
be  had  him  in  hia  power,  he  threw  him  into  prison,  bad 
him  tried  for  treason,  and  foroed  the  judge  to  condemn  him 
lo  death.  The  sentence,  to  Ihegrief  of  all  the  iohahitanta, 
was  carried  into  execotion  on  the  public  aquare  of  Ada  in 
1517. 

BALBBIOOAN,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  conn^  of 
Dnblin  and  pariah  of  Balrothery,  ISA  miles  N.N.B.  of  Ihe 
e^iilaL  l^e  harbor,  though  dry  at  low  tides,  hasadepth 
of  14  feet  at  high-water  springs,  and  afibrds  a  good  refuge 
tttm  the  R  orS.K  galea.  It  is  formed  by  a  pier  600  feet 
long,  with  a  lighthouse  at  lis  extremity,  in  53^  37'  N.  lat., 
V  12'  W.  long.  A  viaduct  of  eleven  arches  croeaea  the 
harbor.  The  town  has  considerable  mannfocturea  of  cot- 
tow  and  hosiery,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering- 
{dace  in  summer.    Population  in  m\,  2332. 

BALDER  Jakob,  a  modem  Latin  poet  of  considerable 
repate,  was  bom  at  Ensishaim  in  Alsace  in  1603,  and  died 
in  1668.  He  entered  the  Sodet^  of  the  JesuiU  in  1624, 
and  Sat  the  greater  part  of  his  lile  acted  as  oourt-preadier 
and  pin^Bor  of  rhetoric  at  Uunich.  His  Latin  poems 
were  very  nomerons,  and  those  in  imitadon  of  Horace  are 
particaliu'l^  Bncceseful.  Although  Balde  has  received  some 
iUeotion  sinoe  Herder  translated  several  of  his  beat  pieces, 
and  althongh  some  of  bis  poems  are  by  no  means  deficient 
In  lightness,  nace,  and  skilful  verai&cation,  it  would  be  a 
Btiit^e  to  look  Dpop  him  as  a  poet  of  high  rank.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  in  4  vols,  was  published  at 
Cdogne  in  1660;  a  more  complete  edition  in  8  vols.,  at 
Uamch,  1729.  Extracts  have  been  given  by  Ordli,  1806, 
1318;  uid  some  detached  poems  have  been  published  by 
varioos  editors. 

BALDI,  BxRiuxsmo,  a  dislingaished  mathematician 
and  miBoellaneons  writer,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family 
at  Urbino,  in  whidi  dt^  he  was  bom  on  the  6tb  of  June, 
1533.  He  pursued  bw  studies  at  Padua  with  ezlraor^ 
dinaiy  zeal  and  success,  and  is  said  to  b&ve  acquired,  dur- 
ing the  conrae  of  hL  life,  no  fewer  than  eiiCeen  lan^ages, 
though  according  loTirabcechi-the  inscription  on  his  tomb 
hmits  the  number  lo  twdve.  The  appaarance  of  the  plague 
It  PaduK  gblised  him  to  retire  lo  ills  native  dty,  whence 
he  was,  Portly  afterwards,  called  to  act  as  tnlor  to  Fer- 
note  Ooiuaga,  from  whom  he  recdved  the  rich  abbey  of 
tioBstalla.  He  held  office  as  abbot  fbr  twenty-five  years, 
and  then  retired  to  his  native  town.  In  1612  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  as  his  envoy  lo  Venice,  where  he 
diatingnisbed  himself  by  the  con^utnUlory  oration  ha 
delivned  before  tbe  Venetian  senate  on  the  election  of  the 
new  doa&  Andrea  Hemmo.  Batdl  died  at  Urbino  on  the 
Uth  ofOctobe^  1617.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  uni- 
lenal  genius  of  his  age,  and  is  said  to  have  written  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  di&rent  works,  the  chief  part  of  which 
have  remaioed  nnpnUished.  His  various  works  give  sat- 
istadory  evidence  of  hb  abilities  as  a  theolwian,  msthe- 
■n.rifinTi^  geographer,  antiquary  historian,  and  poet.    The 


Onmiea  dai  Malemalid  is  an  abridgment  of  a  laraer  woil^ 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  twelve  yean  of  Iwor,  ana 
which  was  intended  to  contain  the  lives  of  more  than  tw9 
hundred  mathematidans.  Hi*  life  has  been  written  by 
AStL  Hannchelli,  and  othera. 

BALDINGEB,  EBHsnOomntiBD,  a  Oerman  physidan 
of  condderahle  eminence,  and  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  medical  publications,  was  bom  near  Erfiiri,  13th  Hay, 
17SS.  He  studied  medidna  at  Erfurt,  Halle,  and  Jena, 
and  in  1761  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
Euilitary  hospittds  oonnected  with  the  Piuesion  encarnprooit 
near  Torgau.  He  published,  in  1766,  a  dissertation  on  the 
diseases  of  soldiets,  which  met  with  so  &vorable  a  reception 
that  be  published  sn  enlarged  edition,  under  the  title  of 
TVmIus  wt  (Ae  DisMSM  (to  prstutl  ta  Xraun,  I«ngensalza, 
1774,  Svo.  In  1768  he  became  profbasor  of  meoidne  ai 
Jena,  whence  he  removed,  in  1773,  to  Ofittingen,  and  id 
1785  to  Marburg,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  tbe  Slat 
of  January,  18M.  Among  bis  pupils  were  Akermann, 
Sdmmering,  and  Blumenbach.  Some  dghty-four  separate 
treatises  are  mentioned  as  having  proceedeil  from  his  pen, 
in  addition  to  numerous  papers  scattered  through  various 
oollections  and  journals. 

BALDINUCCI,  Fiuppo,  a  distingnished  Italian  writer 
on  tbe  hislorr  of  the  arts,  was  bora  at  Florence  about 
1624,  and  died  in  1696.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  Nolma 
dt  Pro/taori  dd  Ditegno  da  Oimabve  in  qui  (dai  1260  rnio 
of  1670),  and  was  first  published  in  six  vols.  4to,  1681- 
172S.  The  capital  defect  of  this  work  is  the  attempt  lo 
derive  all  Italian  art  from  the  schools  of  Florenoe.  A  good 
edition  is  that  by  Banalli  (5  vols.  8vo,  FloreuM,  1845- 
47).  Baldinuod  B  whole  works  have  been  published  in 
fourteen  vols,  at  Milan,  1803-12. 

BALBOVINETTI,  Aussio,  waa  a  distingnished  pdnler 
of  Florenoe  in  the  15th  century,  whose  works  have  now 
become  very  scarce.  Hogarth  takes  him  as  a  type  of  those 
obscure  artists  to  whom  the  affected  amateurs  of  his  time 
were  wont  to  ascribe  old  paintings — "  'Tis  a  fine  piece  of 
Alesrio  Baldovinetli,  in  his  third  manner."  His  Mher, 
Baldovinetti,  belonged  lo  a  merchant  family  of  good  stand- 
ing and  fortune.  Alessio  was  bom  in  1422,  and  took  to 
Snting,  according  to  Vasari,  against  his  Other's  dfsire. 
i  art  was  distinguished  rather  for  study  than  for  genius. 
It  represents  oompletdy  some  of  the  leading  charatUen  of 
the  Florentine  school  in  that  age.  It  was  an  age  of  dilwent 
schooling  and  experimrait,  in  which  art  endeavored  to 
master  more  of  the  parts  and  details  of  natare  than  she 
had  mastered  heretofore,  and  to  improve  her  tediuical 
means  for  thdr  representation.  Among  the  parts  of  nature 
especially  studied  in  tha  16th  century,  were  landscape  and 
natural  historr,  the  particulara  of  sceaery,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  birds,  beasts,  and  plants.  Alessio  Baldovinetti  sup. 
passed  all  his  contemporaries  in  attention  (o  these  matters. 
In  Vasari's  W0TdB,^oa  see  in  his  paintings  "rivers,  bridges, 
stones,  grasses,  Iroits,  roads,  Gelds,  dtiee,  castles,  arenas,  and 
an  infinity  of  suchlike  things."  P^m  this  quality  of  his 
art  it  has  Men  guessed,  without  sufSdent  cause,  that  he  was 
the  pupil  of  Paolo  Ucoelli,  the  first  Florentine  master  who 
devoted  himself  to  such  matters.  For  the  rest,  this  ex- 
treme care  and  minuteness  renders  his  manner  somewhat 
haro.  Like  many  other  paintei?  of  his  time^  he  treats 
draperies,  hair,  and  such  parts,  with  a  manner  that  shows 
the  influence  of  the  goldsmith,  and  Is  more  proper  to  metal 
work  than  to  painting.  His  principal  extant  works  are  a 
nativity  in  the  churdi  of  the  Annunriati,  an  altar-piece, 
No.  24,  in  tha  gallery  of  the  USzi  and  another,  No.  2,  in 
the  gallery  of  ancient  pidures  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Florence.  The  great  work  of  his  life  was  a  series  of  frescoes 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  chapd  of  the  Oianfigliasd 
family  in  the  church  of  Sla  Trinita,  containing  maay  in- 
teresting contemporary  portraits;  but  these  were  leMroyed 
about  1760.  He  also  designed  a  likeness  of  Dante  for  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  in  1466.  Hia  technical  experiments 
were  of  tha  same  nature  as  those  made  by  his  contempo- 
raries— Peselliuo,  Pollaiuolo,  and  DomenicoVeniziano,wlia 
endeavorai  to  find  out  an  oil  medium  at  Florence  before 
Antonello  da  Messina  had  brought  to  Venice  the  secrets  of 
the  Flemish  practice.  Vosori  relates  how  Alesdo  thought 
he  had  made  a  great  discovery  with  the  mixture  of  yolk  of 
egg  and  healed  vemice  limuda,  bu  t  how  the  work  so  painted 
presently  became  discolored.  He  understood  mosaic  aa 
well  as  painting,  and  between  1481  and  1434  was  engued 
in  repairing  andent  mosaics,  first  in  the  diuidi  ot  nan 
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MlniiOO)  next  in  the  bkptiitarT  at  Florence.  He  w  Mid  to 
lure  inatroeted  Domiiiico  QuiUndaio  (we  Bioobsi)  in 
thisHt  He  died  on  the  29tlt  of  Angmt,  1499,  within  two 
yMM  Mid  ft  lialf  of  lbs  completioD  of  liia  fraco«s  in  the 
Qunfi^lam  chapel.  (Vaun,  ed.  LanoDmer,  rol.  iv.  pp. 
101-107;  Crowe  and  CaTfttGSMUe,.ffiK.^fbM(iw»ila&, 
♦ol.  IL  pp.  872-381.}  (B.  0.) 

BALDUINUS,  Jacobitb,  a  distiiiKuished  profeaaor  of 
^Til  law  ia  the  uniTerai^  of  Boloeaa.  He  waa  bj  biilh 
a  Boli^nese,  and  ia  reputed  to  have  been  of  a  noble  ^milr. 
Ha  waa  a  pupil  of  Aio.  and  the  maater  of  Odofredus,  of 
HoatieDsig,  and  of  Jacobua  de  Baranis,  thi  laat  of  whom 
ha*  the  repotation  of  having  firM  applied  dialectical  fonna 

to  legal  scimoe.    His  great  fiuoeaa  a  jurat '  ■■-■-'- 

be  elected  vodEKd  of  Ae  df-    *  " 

truated  with  the  reform  of  I  ..     ..  _   

died  at  Bologna  in  1225.  and  haa  left  bdiinil  bim  Eome 
*reatiMi  on  Prooedor^  wUch  hare  the  merit  of  being  the 
«arlteat  of  thur  kind. 

BAXDUB,  one  of  the  moat  intereatiog  figuree  of  the 
Scandinavian  myology,  was  the  son  of  Odin  and  fSigg. 
Hia  name  (from  baldr,  the  foremoat  or  preeminent  we) 
J — ..J  Li^  tapreme  ezcellenoe  aod  bean^.  In  the  Oyl- 
1  .1   .  ■  ^  amiable  that  all  loved 

imed  to  ahlne  aboat  him, 
«  for  ever  refulgent    He  «■•  the 


A^uMJMwe  read  that  he  wa* 
him,  ao  beaotifui  that  a  light  * 
«nd  luB  hoe  and  hair  were  for  e 


waa  In  Br^dablik  (fbvaight),  where  nothing  inipore  oould 
<onie,  and  where  the  mart  obarare  qaeatimt  oonld  be 
explained.  The  wonderful  legmd  of  hia  death  is  firat 
dimlj  recorded  in  the  VShm>a,  the  giaikdert  and  moot 
sndent  of  Eddaio  poema,  end  more  tall;  in  the  yonoger 
£dda.    Baldnr  waa  vbited  bv  evil  dreama,  and  fait  hia 


ind  paatime  in  aetting  the  good  Baldur  in  tiidr  mida^ 
■uid  in  ahoodng  or  hurling  sttmea  at  hia  invulnerable  bodjr. 
Then  LoU,  the  evil  god,  look  on  him  tiieformof  a  woman 
«nd  wait  to  Frim;  in  FenaaL  From  fSrifK  he  learned  that 
■of  all  thin^  in  Ihe  earth  but  one  oould  iniare  Baldnr,  and 
tfhat  waa  a  little  tree  weetward  from  Valhal,  that  was  too 
Toung  to  take  the  oath.  Thither  went  Loki  and  found  the 
alaot;  it  waa  the  mistletoe.  He  pinched  it  np,  bibioned 
U  into  an  arrow,  and  went  back  to  the  Mur.  Thej 
were  atill  in  a  circle,  ahootinic  at  Baldnr:  and  ontdde  the 
ring  atood  the  blind  god  HSder.  of  whom  Loki  asked 
wlierefbre  he  did  not  shoot.  Wnen  H6der  had  excused 
himself  becanae  of  hia  blindness,  Loki  offered  to  aim  for 
Um.  and  Hider,  shootiiw  the  arrow  of  mistletoe,  Baldnr 
enddenir  fell,  pieroed  and  dead.  No  such  miafortune  had 
erer  yet  be&lloi  goda  or  men ;  there  waa  long  silence  in 
heaven,  and  then  with  one  accord  there  broke  ont  a  load 
■loiae  of  weeping.  The  £air  dared  not  revenge  the  deed, 
becanae  the  place  waa  hoi/,  bnt  Fri^,  rushing  into  their 
caidsl,  beaooght  them  to  aend  one  to  Hel  to  fetch  Liin 
feaek.  Hd  promiaed  to  let  him  go  if  all  things  in  heaven 
«Bd  earth  were  unanimons  in  wiahiog  it  to  be  so;  bnt 
irhea  inquirf  was  made,  a  creature  called  ThSkt  wae  found 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  that  said,  "  Let  Hel  keep  its  booty." 
This  was  Loki,  and  ao  Baldnr  came  not  back  to  Valhal. 
Hia  death  waa  revenged  bj  hia  son  Vale,  who,  being  only 
«ne  night  old,  slew  Hdder ;  bat  Loki  fled  from  the  revenge 
«f  the  gods.  In  Baldnr  waa  peraoniGed  the  light  of  the 
4nn ;  in  hia  death  the  quenching  of  that  light  in  winter. 
In  his  invulnerable  t>odj  ia  expreeaed  the  incorporeal 
qnality  of  light;  what  alone  can  wound  it  is  mistletoe,  the 
-wmbol  of  the  depth  of  winter.  It  ia  noticeable  that  Ihe 
Druids,  when  they  cut  down  this  plantwith  a  golden  sickle,. 
did  ao  to  prevent  it  irom  wounding  Baldnr  again.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vobupa,  Baldur  will  return,  after  Ragnarok,  to 
Che  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth ;  bo  the  sun  retuma  in 
o  the  renovated  world.  In  the  later  veraions  it  was 
dinary  season,  but  the  Fimbui  winter,  which  no  gum- 
*  fbllowa,  which  Baldur's  death  prefigured.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  story  of  Baldur  is  not  merely 
«  ann-myth,  but  a  personification  of  that  glory,  purity,  and 
fanooence  of  the  gods  which  waa  believed  to  have  been  lost 
at,  hia  deatii,  thoa  made  the  central  pcHnt  of  the  whole 
drama  of  the  great  Scandinavian  mythology.  Baldur  has 
been  also  coneddered,  in  relation  to  aome  stalementa  of  Saxo 
Gtammadco^  to   have   been   a   god   of  peaoe^ — peace 


^ringto 


'  attained  through  warbre ;  this  theory  has  been  advancad 
by  Wdnhold  with  mneh  ingenuity.  Several  myths  hava 
been  dted  «a  paialleliiw  the  atory  of  the  death  of  Baldnr; 
those  of  Adooia  and  of  Perae^one  may  be  ooosidered  aa 
the  most  plaialble.  i*.  w.  a.) 

BALDUB,  an  eminent  profMsor  of  the  dvil  law,  and 
also  of  the  canon  law,  in  the  nnivosity  of  Pera^x.  He 
came  of  the  noble  familv  of  the  Uhaldi;  and  hia  tm> 
brothera,  Angelos  de  Ubaldis  and  Petme  de  Ufaaldia,  wet* 
almost  of  eqnal  eminence  with  himadf  is  juriats.  He  was 
bom  in  1327,  and  atndied  civil  law  ondm  Barlolns  at  P^n- 

K  where  be  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
at  the  early  a^  of  aeventean  m  13U.  Fredtticoa 
Petrucius  of  Hiana  is  said  to  have  been  the  mailer  nudw 
whom  he  atudied  canm  law.  tJpoa  hia  fntaodaa  to  the 
doctorate  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  (ao^t 
law  for  three  yMis;  after  whidi  he  waa  advaueed  to  a  pro- 
feoorial  chair  at  Perugia,  which  he  occupied  ftr  thirty- 
three  yeara.  He  taught  law  snbseqnaitly  at  PiM,  at  Fluv 
'enoe,  at  Padua,  and  at  Pavia,  at  a  time  witen  the  achoola 
of  law  in  these  nnivetsitia  dictated  the  pahn  with  Ihe 
school  of  Bologna.  Baldos  has  not  left  behind  him  any 
woika  which  near  out  the  great  npntation  which  he 
aoqnired  amongrt  hit  eontempMariea.  TMs  dtcnmataaoa 
nuf  be  In  some  respects  aceoantad  fer  by  the  active  part 
whidi  he  took  In  public  affiun,  and  by  the  Eune  iriiidt  ha 
acquired  by  his  oonsultatitKis,  of  whldi  five  volmaea  haw 
been  pobllabed  by  Oiplovataedua.  Baldn*  waa  the  master 
of  Peter  Beaufort^  the  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  wfaft 
beoame  himself  Pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  XL,  and 
whose  immediate  suooeasor.  Urban  VL,  snnunoned  Baldos 
to  Borne  to  asuat  him  by  his  oonanltaUotn  against  the  anti- 
Mpe  ClemMt  VIL  Cardinal  de  Zabaidla  and  PanhM  de 
Caatro  were  also  amongrt  hi*  papil*.  Hit  Cbmmmtirji  on 
lAs  lAar  Ptatbnm  It  cooaidered  to  be  cme  (rf  ibe  best  <tf  hit 
works,  which  have  been  nnlbrtnnately  left  by  him  for  the 
most  part  in  an  incomplete  atate. 

BALDWIN,  Thokas,  a  celebrated  Englwh  {Hdate  at 
the  12th  century,  waa  bora  of  obscure  parenis  M  Eizeter, 
where,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  taogfat  a  grammar 
school.  After  thii  he  took  orderly  and  was  mads  ardk- 
deacon  of  Exeter:  bat  he  reugned  that  d^pu^,  and  beeame 
a  CSsterdan  monk  In  the  monaateiy  of  Ford  In  Darosk- 
ahire,  of  which,  in  a  few  yeata,  he  waa  made  abbot.  Id 
the  rear  IISO  he  was  Goiwe<B^ted  hiabop  of  Woroeater. 
In  1184  be  waa  promoted  to  the  see  of  Cant«ahaiy,  and 
hj  Urban  Ell.  was  appointed  l^ale  for  that  diocese.  H* 
laid  the  foundation  or  a  chntch  and  monastery  in  bmor 
of  Thomas  i  Becket  at  Hacklngton,  near  Oanterinuy,  for 
secular  priests ;  but  being  oppoMd  ij  the  mookt  of  Can- 
terbury end  the  Pom  he  was  obliged  to  deual.  Baldwin 
then  laid  the  foundation  of  the  uchiei^Bcap^  palaea  at 
Lambeth.  In  1189  he  crowned  King  Bichard  I.  at  West- 
minster, and  two  yeais  later,  after  making  a  pilgrimage 
tbroogh  Wales  to  preach  the  Crnaade,  followed  that  prince 
to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died  at  the  si^e  of  rtole- 
maia  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Oiraldns  OBmbrenaia,  who 
accompanied  him  in  an  expedition  through  Wales,  sa^ 
he  was  of  moderate  habita  and  of  an  extremely  mild  dw- 
poeitioD,  He  wrote  various  tracts  on  retigioos  subject^ 
some  of  which  were  oolleoted  and  pnblisbed  by  Berframl 
Tiaaier  in  1662. 

BALE,  JoBV,  Blriiop  of  OwoTT,  in  Ireland,  wis  bora 
at  Cove,  near  Dunwich  in  Buffoft,  in  Novembo',  149Sl 
He  waa  edoonted  in  the  monastery  of  the  OarmelilM  at 
Norwich,  and  afterwards  at  Jeana  CoU^^  Ox£Hd.  Ha 
l>elonged  at  first  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  bat  waa 
oonverted  to  the  Prolfstant  religion  by  Thomas  Loid 
Wentwortb.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  the  fevorita 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  bad  protected  him  bom  the  peneco- 
tiona  of  the  Bomish  cleigy,  he  was  obliged  to  ^e  reAiga 
in  Flanders,  where  be  continued  eight  years.  Soon  after 
the  acceeaion  of  Edward  VI.  he  wis  reaaailed ;  and  iMUig 
flist  presented  to  the  living  of  Bishop's  Sto<^e  (Biahi^ 
atoke),  in  Hampahire,  be  was  nominated  in  I5S2  to  the  aee 


trines,  bnt  with  little  sucoesa,  ani3  freqnantlv  at  the  haMud 
of  hia  life.  On  the  anmsion  of  Queen  Mary  the  tide  at 
opposition  became  ao  powerful  that,  to  avoid  aaaaHaliialiiiii. 
he  embarked  for  Holland ;  and,  after  varioos  vidasitnde^ 
reached  Basel  in  Switaerland,  where  he  ocmdnned  till  the 
of  Qoeen  Eliiabeth.   A&er  his  return  to  £ki^and 
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be  WM,  Id  ism,  made  piebcnJai7  of  Gantarbnrj,  where  lie 
dlad  in  November,  1663,  in  the  lixtj-eighth  Tear  of  hii 
tge.  Bale  ia  noted  as  being  ooe  of  the  last  (thoogb  not  tke 
la^  at  haa  aometimea  bwn  said)  of  thoae  irho  wrote 
minde-plaTi.  Be*eral  of  hu  are  extant,  and  a  list  of 
lillM  ol  aboat  twentj  ii  given  b^  Collier  (ii.  238).  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  delemunalion  the7  manifest  to 
introdnoe  and  incnlcate  the  doctrines  of  the  Befbrmed 
religitHL  The  best  of  hii  hi<toiical  plaTB,  Kmgt  Johan, 
hM  been  publiahed  by  the  Camden  SodMf,  183S.  Of  hu 
onmerooB  other  woria  the  moat  noted  ia  bu  collection  of 
Britiah  biocssphj,  entitled  lUuMtrimn  Majon*  BrUmmia 
SrriplanKm  Uatahgn,  aJapKelo  mneUwioA  SoakJUio  ad  An. 
Z>»M.  1569.  This  woA  waa  first  pnblkhed  in  quarto  in 
1M8,  and  afterward  with  varioua  additions,  in  folio,  in 
1567-OB.  Altbongh  ilightlj  inaccarat^  it  ia  itill  a  work 
<d  great  valne  tar  the  miaate  notice*  it  ^vea  of  writen, 
coDoemii^c  whom  little  ia  otherwise  known.    A  selection 


&om  hia  works  waa  pabliihed  in  1S4EI  by  the  IWker  Soci- 
ety, containing  the  EzamiitalvM*  of  Cobham,  Thorp&  and 
Anne  Aakew,  and  the  Image  ^lh«  too  Chartht*.  Bale'a 
style  ia  frequently  ooaise  and  violent,  and  hia  tmthfulnea 
has  been  sometimes  challenged, 

BALEABIC  ISLAND^  a  remarkable  gronp  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Bea,  lying  to  the  S.  and 
E.  of  Spain,  between  38°  4(K  and  40"  &'  N.  laL,  and  between 
1°  and  5°  E.  long.  The  name,  aa  now  employed,  includes 
not  only  the  andent ' Jnsuto  BaUartt  {Major  and  Uinor), 
bnt  also  the  F<tm»m  or  Pine  Island^  aa  the  two  more 
weatem  were  called.  The  origin  of  the  name  Balenree  ia  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  reader  may  choose  any  of 


mod^^i 


in  Spanish,  Mallorca)  and  Hioorca 
obtained  from  the  Latin  Ma^ot 
'    1  fbrma  lAiuoputa  and 


Skaldh-Map  of  th«  BalaaHo  Iduda. 


Unopun  \  while  IvEia  is  plainly  the  older  Ebnsos,  a  name  ; 
o^  probaUv,  Cutluupaian  origin.  The  OpMuM  of  the 
Oreeka  (OM/nna  of  the  Bomana}  ia  now  known  u  For- 

H^Qjg^  Hijoroa  ia  the  Inrgest  island  of  the  group, 

^^^^  having  an  area  of  1430  aqnare  miles.  Its  shape 
is  that  of  a  tnpeioid,  with  the  angles  directed  to  the  car- 
dinal points;  and  its  diagonal,  &om  Cape  Groier  in  the  W. 
to  Oape  Pera  in  the  E.,  la  about  sixty  miles.  On  the  N.W. 
the  ooaat  is  highly  preclpitooa,  bat  on  the  other  sides  it  is 
low  and  sloping.  On  the  N.K  there  are  several  consider- 
able baya,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  of  Alcndia  and 
Pi^enxa;  while  on  the  S.W.  is  the  still  more  important 
bay  of  Palma.  No  fewer  than  twelve  ports  or  harbon  are 
ammeraled  roond  the  island,  of  which  may  be  menlioned 
AndrMX,  Soller,  and  Porto  Clolom.  In  the  N.W.  Migorca 
ia  traversed  W  a  cluun  of  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  coast,  and  attaining  its  highest  elevation  in  SilLa  de 
Torillas,  4600  feet  above  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  and 
east  the  sorhce  is  oomparativelr  level,  though  broken  by 
isolated  peaks  of  considenU>le  height.  The  northern  moun- 
tains afiord  great  protection  to  the  rest  of  the  iatand  from 
the  violent  galea  to  which  it  is  ezpoeed,  and  render  the 
climate  remarkably  mild  and  pleasant,  while  the  heats  of 
summer  are  tempered  by  the  sea-breues.  The  soenery  of 
Minorca  is  varied  and  benotifol,  with  all  the  pictnresque- 
new  of  oatline  that  usually  belongs  to  a  limestone  formation. 
Boom  of  the  valleyi^  such  as  those  of  Valdemoza  and  Soller, 
with  thdr  Inzuriant  vegetation,  an  delightflil  resorts. 


There  are  quarries  of  marble,  of  various  grains  and  ooloo— 
thoee  of  S^tagny,  in  the  partido  of  Huiacor,  being  espe- 
ciaUy  celebrated ;  while  1^,  iron,  and  cinnabar  have  also 
been  obtdned.  Coal  of  a  jet-like  character  is  fonnd  at 
Benisalem,  where  works  were  commenced  in  1S3S,  atSelv% 
where  it  has  been  mined  sinae  1861,  near  Santa  Haiia,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  need  in  the  indostiial  establiafamenls  of 
Palma,  and  in  the  manofiKtore  of  llm^  plaster,  and  brick^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines, — a  oonaiderable  quantity 
being  also  exported  to  Barcelona.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  most  of  the  arable 
land  (H  the  islands  is  under  cultivation.  The  moontains 
are  terraced  ;  and  the  old  pine  woods  have  in  many  places 
nven  place  to  the  oliv^  the  vine,  and  the  almond  tree,  to 
fields  of  wheat  and  flax,  or  to  orchards  of  figs  and  oranges. 
For  the  last-mentioned  fruits  tbs  valley  of  Soller  is  one  of 
the  moat  i^iortant  district,  the  produce  beiDg  largely  trsns- 
mitted  to  I^nce,  and  realiung  about  £26,000  per  aooiim. 
The  oil  harvest  is  v^  considentble,  and  Inca  is  the  centre 
of  the  oil  district.  The  wines  are  light  but  excellent,  espe- 
ciallytheMuscadelandMoDtona.  The sf^culturat methods 
of  the  islands  are  still  somewhat  primitive,  bat  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  indicfttea  improvement,  as  well  as  the 
drainage,  by  an  English  company,  of  a  marah  and  lake, 
8000  acres  in  extent,  near  the  town  of  Alcudia.  During 
the  aummer  there  is  often  great  scarcity  of  water;  bu^ 
according  to  a  system  handed  down  by  the  Moots,  the 
rains  of  aniumn  and  winter  are  collected  in  enormous 
reservoirs,  which  contain  auffldetit  water  to  last  throu^ 
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t  of  »  certiin  nUe, 
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the  di7  BMBon;  and  on  the  MTmait  of  »  co 
each  kmUioldflr  in  larn  baa  liu  fieldi  flooded 
interaala.  Hal«a  are  owd  in  the  ufricnltare  and  tnfflo  of 
the  iiland.  The  cattle  *re  anull,  bat  tho  sheep  are  targe 
and  well  fleeoed.  Has  an  largely  reared,  and  exported 
to  Baro^Mia.  ^ere  u  ahnndance  of  ponlOy  and  of  Binall 
mme.  A  good  deal  of  bnndy  is  made  and  exported. 
Element  woollen  and  linen  clotha  are  woven.  The  lilk- 
worm  is  re&ie^  and  ila  produce  moaafactaied ;  and  canvagj 
lope,  and  cord  are  lai^elj  made,  from  both  natiTe  and 
forei^  materials.  The  avenge  value  of  the  ImportE  of 
the  island  b  £550,000,  and  the  export*  amount  to  rather 
more.  The  roads  are  ezoellent,  the  lour  principal  being 
those  from  Alcudis,  Manaoor,  Boiler,  and  AndtSiix  to  the 
capital.  A  railway  IS  in  couraeof  coostrucdon  train  PtloM 
bj  Inca  to  Alcndia,  and  the  nloA  is  all  held  by  Mallorqains. 
A  telegraphic  line  passes  from  Palms  to  Valeocia,  and 
there  is  r^ular  steam  coipmunication  with  Barcelona  and 
Alicante.  A  Hqorcan  bank  has  been  est&bliahed,  and  a 
credit  associadon  for  the  deTelopment  of  the  resources  of 
the  island.  The  people  are  industrious  and  hospitable, 
and  pique  themselvee  on  their  loyalty  and  oi^odoxy. 
They  are  often  but  poorly  educated,  and  their  Euperstition 
is  great;  crime,  however,  is  rare.  VacdnaCion  is  common 
throughont  the  island,  except  in  the  cities, — the  women 
often  performing  the  operation  themselves  when  medicaJ 
Bssistance  cannot  be  got.  Caatilian  is  spoken  by  the 
upper  and  commercial  classes ;  the  lower  and  agricaltaral 
employ  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Catalans,  with 
whom,  also,  their  general  appearanoe  and  manners  connect 
them.  Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  Lluchmsyor 
and  Campos  are  places  of  considerable  siie ;  and  the  castle 
of  Belbea  near  ^Ima,  which  was  Jie  former  residence  of 
the  kings,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Population  of  the  island, 
2H000- 

mnnm.  MiooTO,  the  seoood  of  the  group  in  dxa  is 

■ituat«d  27  miles  KS.E.  of  Hqoroa.  It  W 
an  are*  of  SOO  square  miles,  and  eztoids  about  36  miles  in 
lengtii.  Hie  coast  is  deeply  indented,  espeually  on  the 
nonb,  with  numeroos  creeks  and  bays, — that  of  Fort  Hahon 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Hediterranean,  If  not  the 
best  of  them  all,  as  the  oooplet  of  Andrea  Doria  quaintly 
puts  it— 


irr^ularly  towards  the  centre,  where  the 

Toro — probably  so  called  from  the  Arabic  Tor,  a  height, 
though  the  natives  have  a  legend  of  a  ton  or  bull — bas  an 
altitude  of  5250  feet.  Owing  to  want  of  shelter  from 
mountains,  the  climaM  is  not  so  eqnable  as  that  of  Majorca, 
and  the  island  is  exposed  in  autumn  and  winter  to  the 
violence  of  the  north  winds.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  of 
very  unequal  qualil^r;  that  of  the  higher  districts  being 
lignt,  fine,  ana  fertile,  and  producing  regular  harvests 
without  much  labor  or  cultivation,  while  that  of  the 
plains  is  chalky,  scanty,  and  alike  unGt  for  pasture  and  the 
plough.  Some  of  the  valleys  have  a  good  alluvial  soil: 
and  where  the  hills  have  be^  terraced,  they  are  cultivated 
to  the  summit.  The  wheat  and  bsrtey  raised  in  the  island 
are  sometimes  sufficient  for  home  oonsumplion;  there  ii 
rarely  a  surplus.  The  Sedyiartitn  eoroTtarium,  or  zuUa,  ai 
it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  is  laively  cultivated  for 
fodder.  Wine,  oil,  potatoes,  l^umea,  hemp,  and  flax  are 
produced  in  moderate  quantities ;  fruit  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing melons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  almonds,  is  abundant. 
The  moniato,  or  sweet  potato,  is  grown  and  exported  to 
Algeria.  The  caper  plant  is  common  throughout  the 
island,  growing  on  niined  wails.  Homed  cattle,  sheep, 
goals,  sic.,  are  reared,  and  the  island  abounds  with  small 
game.  Stooe  of  various  kinds  is  plentiful;  asoftstoue,  easily 
quarried,  and  aoquiiin^  liardness  by  exposure,  is  used  for 
building.  In  the  district  of  Mercadal  and  in  Mount  Santa 
Agueda  are  found  marbles  and  porphrries  superior  to  those 
of  Italy,  and  lime  and  slate  are  ako  abundant.  Lead, 
copper,  and  iron  might  be  worked  were  it  not  for  the 
scarcity  of  fuel.  There  are  manufactures  of  the  wool, 
hemp,  and  flax  of  the  island:  and  formerlr  there  was  a 
good  deai  of  boat-building;  Wt,  with  the  exception  of 


ogricnltort^  all  branches  of  Indnatry  ■_.  .. 
neglected.  The  prindpal  exports  an  w^eat,  a 
stnS,  and  slioee.    An  excellent  road,  constructed  in  1713-16 


I  comparidrei 
t,  catUe,  CDtto 


by  Brigadier  Kane,  to  whose  memory  a  mMiomeot  i 

erected  at  the  first  mileeton^  mns  throi^h  the  island  b . 

B.K  to  N.W.,  and  connects  Port  Mahon  with  randadda^ 
passing  by  Alayorj  Mercadal^  and  Ferrerias.  dndadelL 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  island  till  Mafaon  was  raised 


importance.    PopulatioD  of  the  island,  ^J)00. 

Ivija,  Ivisa,  or,  in  Spai^h,  Ibiza,  the  ^iwim  i^%^ 
of  the  ancients,  lies  SO  miles  8.W.  of  H^JOTca, 
and  about  60  from  Cape  San  Uartin  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
between  38"  60'  and  39°  3'  N.  laL,  and  betwem  1°  u'and 
1°  38'  K  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.K  to  8.W.  is 
about  25  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  13.  Tba 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  the  prindpal  of 
which  are  those  of  San  Antonio  on  theH.W.,  and  of  Ivixa 
on  the  S.K  coast.  Of  all  the  Balearic  groap,  Iraa  is  the 
meet  varied  in  its  sceneur  and  the  most  fmitfuL    Hie  bihy 

called  Campsey  that  oue  of  the  stations  in  the  odebntai 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  was  placed.  Hie 
climate  is  for  tite  most  part  mild  and  Hgreekble,  though  lh« 
hot  winds  from  the  African  ooast  are  sometimes  troubleaooM. 
Oil,  com,  and  &uita  (of  whidi  the  moat  important  ate  lb« 
common  fig,  the  prickly  pear,  the  almond,  and  the  canb- 
bean)  are  the  principal  prodactiolM  of  the  island;  batth* 
inhabitants  are  rather  indoloit,  and  their  modes  <^  collore 
are  very  primitive.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  grown.  Thsra 
are  numerous  salt-pans  along  the  ooast,  which  were  fonneriy 
woAed  hj  the  Spanish  Gtovemuienl,  but  are  now  in  tha 
hands  of  a  ioint-elock  company.  Carob-beana,  almond^ 
charcoal,  and  lead  ore  the  other  articles  of  export,  to  which 
may  be  added  stockings  of  native  manubctnre.  The  import 
*ie  rice,  flour,  and  sugar,  wooUeA  goods,  and  eottoo.  Th« 
o^ital  of  the  Island,  and.  indeed,  the  only  town  of  mneh 
importance,— for  the  population  is  tenuikablT  scattered, — 
Is  Iviia  or  La  Ciudad^  a  fortified  town  on  the  8.E.  coMt,  aw 
sisting  of  a  lower  and  upper  portion,  and  poasesaiiw  a  good 
haibor.    The  population  of  the  island  is  abont  21,000,  of 


irregular  island  of  Formeatera,  wliich  Is  said  ^^*°' 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  production  of  wheat. 
It  is  situated  between  1°  22'  and  l"  37'  E.  long.  With 
Ivisa  it  agrees  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  the  dw- 
ncter  of  its  productions,  bat  it  is  altogether  deatitate  of 
streams.  Qoats  and  sheep  are  found  in  the  moontain^  and 
the  coasta  are  greatly  frequented  by  flamingoes,  ^e  last 
station  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  wia 
in  this  island. 

There  are  several  smaller  Islands  In  the  Bal-   ,^^n^ 
earic  group,  auch  as  Cabrera,  or  Ooat  Island,   ^^^^ 
and  Conejf^  or  Babbit  Island,  south  of  Minorca, 
but  none  of  them  are  of  any  aiie  or  importance  ezoqA 
Cabrera,  which  is  full  of  caverns,  and  is  usied  as  a  place  at 
banishment.    In  1S08  it  was  the  scene  of  a  deed  of  gnaa 
barlHuity — a  large  number  of  Freacbmen  being  landM  on 
the  island,  and  umoat  allowed  to  pensh  for  want  of  food. 

OF  tha  origin  of  tha  early  Inhabitants  of  th(  Bal- 


d  Roman 


J  to  gsnaral  tradition  tha  natlvai,  fram  whnt- 
avar  qoarlar  dsriTed,  were  a  atrangs  and  nvan  paopla  till  tbey 
Teceived  lomB  tinatun  o(  olvillutlon  from  the  Carthaginians, 
who  Buly  took  poaieuiaa  of  the  Itlondi,  and  built  thsmaalTsa 
oitiu  on  their  ooutt.  Of  tbeu  oltiea,  Hnhon,  tha  moct  import- 
ant, aCilt  rstalni  ths  nsm»  wbloh  It  derived  from  the  runilj  of 
Mogo.  AbonC  twenty-three  yean  after  the  deatmotion  of  Car- 
thage the  Bomaot  wooaed  tha  people  ef  the  ialands  with  piraoj, 
uid  aant  againat  them  Q,  CoelHua  Uetetlns,  who  loon  radnoea 
them  to  obedigaoe,  fettled  uuODgat  them  3000  Romui  and  Bpaa- 
iah  oaloniita,  foonded  the  oitiea.  a(  Palma  and  Pollsntla,  ud 
iotroduDed  Che  oaltiTation  of  the  olive.  Baaidei  valuable  oes- 
tingenti  of  tha  oelabrated  Bolearlo  allngera  tha  Romans  derived 
from  their  new  eenqneat  malei  (from  Minona),  edible  saails, 
lieopi,  and  piteh.  Of  their  ooonpation  nnmaraas  traeet  still 
eiiat,— the  moat  remarkable  tieing  the  aqaeduot  at  PaUeatia. 

In  423  A.u,  the  iilanda  were  taken  poiaanion  of  by  tha  Van. 
dala,  end  la  71)8  by  the  Moan.  Thay  became  a  aaparate  Uotr- 
iah  klDgdom  in  lOUO,  which,  beooming  extremely  obaoiimiB  for 
piracy,  wai  the  object  of  a  oruiade  dirscled  ag^at  it  by  Poa 
Paacal  II.,  in  whiol  "     " ,..-..  r. 


le  Catalana  took  the  Teui.     TUs 


byP™ 
•ipMli- 


BALES-BALVOUB. 


._    .  idKttbcUoM,  but  wM  (Mnmvd  b?  Don  J^ms, 

Umg  at  AiBgoB,  mad  tha  Hoon  iipaUad  in  12S1.  Dnring  thdr 
•onapatkni  tb«  iiUad  mi  popoloiu  and  prodnoUTe,  ftnd  tn 
•otin  nannwoa  wu  owriad  on  witb  Sp^n  ud  AM«.  Don 
J^BB  oMlamd  tha  •DVanipit;  ot  the  Ulaa  on  bla  third  Mn, 
■adar  whsm  Mill  hL«  RwoiHtan  tht7  formad  u  Independent 
kingdam  up  to  1349,  from  whieh  time  their  Uitorj  mergei  in 
tlul  Of  Spain.  In  I5S1  an  inmrreeUon  of  the  peuantr;  againit 
Iks  Bobilltr,  whom  thej^  mauaered,  took  plage  In  Hijoraa.  and 
na  not  nppreaaad  withont  mnoh  bloodihed.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spaniah  BoooeaaioB  all  the  idandi  declared  for  Charlea;  tho 
daka  of  Ai^n  had  no  tovliog  anywhere  aaTs  in  the  oitadsl  ot 
Mahon.  lUnorea  wai  redniwd  1^  Connt'Vlllan  In  ITOT;  hnt 
it  WW  not  nil  Jane,  171S,  that  Itiion*.  wu  labJuKat*!,  and 
vaaawbila  Port  Habon  w»<  eutiirtd  by  the  Sngliih  under 
Oflnaral  Scaobope  In  ITOS.  In  1713  the  iaiand  wu  Moored  to 
U»m  b;  the  HM*  of  Utreoht ;  bnc  in  17&S  It  wu  Invadsd  hj  a 
Ibre*  of  1I,dQD  ?r«neh,  who,  after  defaaUng  Uie  nnfortaaate 
Admiral  Bjng,  oaptnred  Fort  Mahon.  Baatorad  to  England  ia 
1TS9  b;  the  peace  o(  Venailles  the  iaiand  remiined  In  our  poa- 
•MrioD  till  ITBS,  when  it  waa  retaken  by  tha  Bpaniarda.  AgHiD 
Mt»d  bj  the  Bngllah  In  1798,  it  wu  flaallr  eeded  to  Bpain  bj 
tb*  peaae  of  Amiena  la  181)3.  When  tba  Prenob  Invaded  Spain 
In  1808,  tha  HallorqalDe  did  not  renuiln  indifferent;  the  gOTer- 
■or,  D.  Joan  Hlgael  de  Virei,  atmonnead,  amid  anlTanal 
aealaBaatioa,  hia  raaolation  to  adhere  to  Fenliaand  VII.  At 
Siat  tba  Jiutk  would  take  na  aotifa  part  in  the  war,  retaining 
tbe  Mipi  of  Tolunteera  that  were  formed  for  the  defense  of  tha 
Uland ;  bat  fladlng  It  qaite  aeonre,  Ihej  tranifarred  a  nnwagaion 
•f  them  to  the  Fenlaaala  to  reinforse  the  alliea.  Snob  wu  the 
kBimoeitj  eiailed  agalnit  the  Freooh  when  their  eiaaiiei  were 
known  to  the  Hallarqnlna,  that  loma  o(  tbe  Frenob  priionen, 
uodiMted  thither  in  IBIO,  had  (o  be  tranaferred  with  all  ipeed 
la  the  i^aud  of  Cabrera,  a  tianiferense  whieh  wu  not  effealed 
b«f6n  aoma  of  them  had  been  killed. 

Armatmng'a  Hiil.  of  Mtnorta,  ITSfl ;  Dameto'a  Bin.  dtl  rtyta 
BaUariet  o  dt  Kallorea  ;  HiiL  of  Balarit  hla»dt,  London, 
1T18  j  Vinoente  Mat'a  Hitoria  ;  Clegbom'a  JMhcuh  o/Miinrca, 
mi;  Wemtdorf,  JntigailalMt  SalmaricM/  Clarton'a  Suimji 
South,  IMSj  George  Sand,  la  Snum  dmm  Siuz  Monda,  ISit  j 
D'Hermlllj,  ffu(.  du  Sotammi  d.  Uinarqut,  Uuatrieht,  1777; 
"Bkleario  lalandi,"  in  Batai'i  lUuttrated  Tractli,  rol,  i. ;  Die 
Baltam  In  Wort  und  Bild  gadtildert,  Lalpaio,  IS71 ;  "  Klicaa 
dar  Balearen,"  ia  tbe  Ztit.  der  Oaltrr.  3tKU.jVr  Mttrorologii, 
IS74;  Joan  Ramla,  Aviaitdadtt  CiUieat  dm  la  Iila  dw  jlf«K>rca, 
M^wn,  ISIS;  Faull,  "Bin  monat  ant  den  Baleuen,"  In  Dot 
Atuland,lS73;  Arago,  Di  wta  Jnnft,  CEntni,  ToL  L;  Blot, 
Stcmril  fOttenaHiMM  gtodenqutt,  Aa.,  1811. 

BALES,  Peter,  a  firnioai  caligi^phUt,  and  one  of  the 
firat  invaiCors  of  short-hand  wntiag.  He  vaa  bom  in 
1547,  and  ia  described  bj  Anthony  Wood  as  a  "  most 
dextrous  person  in  hU  profeasion,  Co  the  great  wonder  of 
•cbolan  and  othera."  We  are  also  informed  that  "  he 
•pent  MTeraJ  jean  in  gdmcea  nmong  Oxonians,  particu- 
lirlf,  BB  it  Kema,  in  Gloucester  Hall;  bat  that  ttadj, 
which  he  nsed  for  a  direnion  only,  proved  at  length  an 
employment  of  profit."  He  is  mentioned  for  hie  will  ia 
micioeraphy  In  HoUingshed's  OArcmiela,  anno  1575.  "  Had- 
rian JnniuB,"  says  Evelyn,  "epeahing  as  a  mirncle  of 
•omebodr  who  wrote  the  Apoetiee'  Cr^  and  the  ban- 
ning of  St.  John's  Ooapel  within  the  compass  of  a  iarthing: 
what  would  he  have  said  of  our  fsmooa  Peter  Bales,  who, 
in  the  year  1675,  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  Creed, 
Decaloene,  with  two  short  prayeis  in  Latin,  his  own  name, 
lno(Io,dtiy  of  the  month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of 
the  qneen,  to  whom  he  presented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all 
of  it  written  within  the  circle  of  a  single  penny,  inchased 
in  a  ring  and  borden  of  gold,  and  corerM  with  a  crystal 
■o  accurately  wrought  as  to  be  verr  plainiy  legible ;  to  the 
great  admiration  of  her  majesty,  the  whole  privy  council, 
and  several  ambassadors  then  at  cotirt?"  Bales  was  like- 
wise very  dextrous  In  imitating  handwritings,  and  about 
1576  was  employed  by  Secretary  Walsingham  in  certain 
political  mnncEuvres  We  ^nd  him  at  the  iiead  of  a  school 
near  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  in  1590,  in  which  year  he 

Ebliahed  his  Wrilmg  Selioolmatla;  in  Uiree  Parti.  In  1695 
bad  a  great  trial  of  skill  with  one  Daoiel  Johnson,  for 
ft  ^Iden  pen  of  £20  value,  and  won  it;  and  a  contempo- 
larr  author  farther  relates  that  he  had  also  the  arms  of 
ckltgnphy  given  him,  which  are  aiure,  a  pen  or.  Bales 
died  abont  the  year  1610. 

BALFE,  Michael  Wiujax,  was  bom,  !n  IB08,  at 
limerick  in  Ireland.  His  niDsical  gifts  became  apparent 
ftt  (o  early  age.  The  only  instractiou  he  received  was 
fiom  his  &iher,  and  a  masician  of  tbe  name  of  Horn ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  a  enperficial  training  of 
the  Toioe,  and  to  some  lenons  on  the  pianoforte.     At  one 


time  Balfe  »bo  practiMd  the  violin,  and  was  even  bold 
enouf^h  to  plav  m  pobtjo  one  of  Violti's  c<moerlaa,  but, 
■eemingly,  wiuioat  mnch  snocen.  He  never  aeems  to  have 
■tndied  r^ernalicallj  the  fbndameatal  i>rinciples  of  his 


small  but  pleasant  bariloae  voioe,  he  cboee 
uie  caiser  of  an  operatic  singer,  and  made  his  dSmt 
in  Dtr  FreiteMtt,  at  Dmry  Lane,  at  the  early  age  of  uz- 
teen.  The  following  year  he  was  taken  to  Some  by  a 
wealthy  bmily.  In  Italy  he  wrote  his  firat  dramatic  work, 
a  ballet,  Pennue,  first  performed  at  the  Seals  theatre, 
Milan,  in  18^.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he 
appeared  as  I^lgaro  in  Rossini's  Barbiere,  at  tha  Italian 
Opera  in  Paris,  at  that  time  the  scene  of  the  uneaualled 
vocal  feats  of  snch  singers  aa  Sontag,  Malibran,  Lablach^ 
and  othen.  Balfe's  voice  and  trainiog  were  little  adapted 
to  compete  with  snch  artists ;  he  soon  returned  to  Italy, 
wliere,  during  the  next  nine  ^ean,  he  remained  singing  at 
various  theatres,  and  composing  a  number  of  operas,  now 
utterly  and  justly  forgotten.  Ehiring  this  time  he  married 
tha  prima  donna,  Mdlle.  Lulsa  Roser,  a  lady  of  OermHH 
birth,  for  wRom  one  of  his  operas  was  written.  He  even 
made  bold  to  disfigure,  by  interpolated  music  of  his  own, 
the  works  of  Boesini,  Donitetli,  and  other  masters  of  eatab- 
liahed  reputation.  F^tia  says  that  the  public  indignation, 
roused  by  ao  attempt  at  "improving"  in  this  manner  tha 
opera  il  Oroeiato  by  Meyerbeer,  compelled  Balfe  to  throw 
up  his  engagement  at  the  theatre  La  Fenice  in  Venice.  H« 
returned  to  England,  where,  in  1836,  his  SUm  of  Rae/idk 
was  produced,  and  rapturously  received  at  Drtiry  Lane. 
Encouraged  by  hia  success,  he  produced  a  series  (tf  operas 
which  for  some  time  made  him  the  meet  popular  composer 
of  the  day.  Amongst  the  workri  written  for  London  we 
mention  Avuiia,  or  ti«  Love-tal  (1838)  [Fai^ff  (with  the 
incomparable  Labi  ache  as  Sir  John) ;  KeolarUhe;  and  the 
Bohemian  Oirt  (1844).  The  last-mentioned  work  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  his  chef  (Tomvrv;  it  carriecT  it» 
composer's  name  to  Qermany,  where  it  was  performed  with 
oonsiderable  suceesB  at  various  theatres.  Balfe  in  the 
meantime  also  wrote  several  operas  for  the  Optra  Comique 
and  Grand  Op4ra  in  Paris,  of  which  wa  may  mention 
those  called  Le  Pailt  iCAmovr,  Let  jaalrt  FUi  Aymon, 
and  L'Hoile  de  Senile.  After  a  short  period  of  Buccess  hia 
popularity  began  to  decline,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1870,  most  of  his  music  had  become  antiquated.  A 
posthumous  work  of  his.  The  TalUtaan,  the  libretto  of 
which  is  taken  from  Waller  Scott's  novcL  was  performed 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  Dru^  Lane,  in  1S74  with  consider- 
able success.    The  chief  charm  of  his  works  consists  in  a 


withoQt  the  addition  of  individual  genius  of  a  higher  kind 
He  had  also  a  certain  instinct  for  brilliant  orchestration, 
and  for  the  coarser  effects  of  operatic  writing.  Mnsical 
knowledge  of  a  higher  kind  he  never  poeseeeed,  nor  did  he 
supply  this  want  by  the  natural  impulses  of  a  truly  refined 
nature.  "  To  speak  of  Balfe  as  an  artist  is  either  to  misuse 
the  word  or  to  permit  its  meaning  to  depend  on  temporary 
Bucceas,  no  matter  how  acquired."  Such  u  the  stem  but 
not  unjust  verdict  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley,'  wboee 
opinion  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  Balfe's  success  "on 
the  chances  of  establiahing  a  real  national  opera,"  also  ap- 
peara  to  be  correcL  Balfe  a  claim  to  particular  notice  resU, 
indeed,  less  on  the  intrinsic  merlta  of  his  works  than  on 
their  andouhted  saccess;  and,  most  of  all,  on  the  Cut 
of  his  being  one  of  the  few  composers  of  British  birth 
whose  names  are  known  beyond  tho  limits  of  their  own 
coontry.  (p.  h.) 

BALFOUR,  Sir  Jahbb,  of  Pitlendreich,  at  one  tinw 
lord  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland,  an  active 
and  uoBcnipulous  politician  during  the  stormy  period  of  tbe 
reign  of  Mary.  He  was  originally  educated  for  the  church, 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Beformeia.  With  Knox 
and  others  he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  on  account 
of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  murder  of  Beaton,  but 
after  their  release  he  abjured  Protestantism ,  and  speedily 
acquired  great  favor  with  the  court,  obtaining  gome  con- 
siderable legal  dignities.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Damley,  and  drew  up  the  bond  which  was  signed 
by  all  the  conspirators.     As  some  reward  for  his  services. 


1  he  had  a  good  opportunity  for  the  e 

of  great  oompan,  his  dramatic  powera  lemarkalile,  Us 

It  who  wrote  Uoden  Cmnoa  Jfuric  and  ISfr*  Bar/ 
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oiM  of  Iit>  gTMt  UlenU  lor  treachery.  He  jielded  the 
CMtle  to  MoTTa;  od  conditiom  bvorable  to  himBelf  mloae^ 
■nd  iheo  threw  in  Ua  lot  with  the  regeat'B  pMtf,  bj 
whoM  favor  he  secured  the  poet  of  lord  proddeat  Daring 
the  oezt  few  jrean  he  ebanged  hi*  politiMl  viem  mon  than 
onoc^  hot  maiuged  to  keep  in  sai^,  thoogh  for  a  time 
he  deemed  it  pradeot  to  inthdnw  to  ^anoe.  On  tlte  uy 
oeHum  of  JantM  he  Mtttmed;  and,  after  having  li>d  tmce 
to  flee  &om  Uoitoo,  now  hi*  deadlr  enemy,  he  bnoght 
^Krat  the  dntmetion  of  that  nobleman  bj  producing  the 
'      apon  Dainlejr'i  muider.    He  died  not  long 


d  bearingi 
rinl6S£ 


The  ooUection  of  tt 


!■  entitled  the  Pra^ 


much  01  the  book  belong  to  him  and  how  much  to  Sir 
John  Skaie,  hie  ooUeague  in  the  taak  of  arranging  them. 

BALFOUB,  But  Jakh^  BaiL,  of  Denmjlne  and  Ein- 
nurd,  an  eminent  anoallit  and  antiquar;f,  waa  bom  about 
1600.  He  received  a  good  education,  travelled  for  lome 
time  on  the  Contlncnl,  and  then  deroted  hit  attention 
almost  entirely  to  the  •tody  of  the  histoty  and  antiquities 
of  his  oonntrjr.  He  waa  wal  aoqaunted  with  Sir  William 
8^ar  and  with  Bngdale,  to  whose  Jfrnotfiean  he  contrib- 
uted. He  WM  knighted  bj  Charles  L  in  1630,  waa  made 
Ivon  king4t«rm«  m  the  aame  year,  and  in  1633  reodved 
tnebaronetoyof  Elnnaiid.  He  was  removed  from  hia  office 
of  king-at-tima  bj  Cromwell,  and  died  in  1SS7.  Some  of 
his  works,  which  are  verr  nnmeroiu,  are  preaenred  in  the 
Advocalee'  library  at  Edinburgh,  tc^^er  with  hu  oorre- 
■pondence, — from  which  lioh  collection  Mr.  Haig  published 
Baijow's  AnnaUt  o/  Saotiand  from  t&t  M>r«  1067-1603,  in 
4  vols.  8vo  (1821-26).  See  Sibbaid,  Mtmoria  B(^otiriana, 
1608. 

BALFOUB,  BoBXBT,  a  learned  Scotchman,  bom  about 
(he  jear  1C50,  who  waa  for  many  jeara  principal  of  the 
Ooienne  College  at  Bordeaux.  His  principal  work  ia  his 
Qtmmantary  on  tA«  Logie  and  Elhkt  id  Aruiotlit  (Burdig. 
1010-20,  2  tom.  4to),  which  is  dcuribed  by  Dr.  Irving 


(Xmw  ^  lA«  SmKM  Wnlmt)  a*  nnittns  vigor  of  intellect 
with  gnat  extent  and  varit^  of  learning.  Balfonr  waa 
one  or  the  odbohus  who  in  the  Middle  Ag«e  contributed  In 
spread  abroad  over  the  Continent  the  £une  of  the  fetjtF- 
ttdnrnvmniimSeotonsn, 
BALFBOOSH,  or  BABrusfisa,  a  latge  commercial 
*  ■"     '  '    '     ndmn,  on  the  river 

, _j  _  brioge  of  nine  arches, 

aho<it  twelve  milw  distant  from  the  aoawem  ihor«  of  the 
Cwpian  8e^  where  the  amall  town  of  Meshed-i-Sir  serves 
aa  a  kind  wT  port  Boilt  in  a  low  and  swampy,  thoogh 
fertile  ootmliy,  and  approached  by  deep  and  almost  Impan- 

^11 j^  ..  _ — 11  _jj|  (Bgni  at  all  hvorably  utnated  for 

e  inland  trade.  It  is,  uowever,  peo- 
pled entirely  by  merchant^  mechanica,  and  their  depend- 
anb,  and  ia  wholly  iodebeed  for  ils  present  siie  and  import- 


isesto?w 


f^>araled  from  one  another,  and  so  concealed,  that,  except 
in  the  baaaan,  it  has  no  appearance  of  a  popnlous  town. 
Ke  streets  are  broad  and  neat,  though  geoerally  nnpaved ; 
and  ^ey  are  kept  in  good  order.  No  mini  are  (o  Iw  seen, 
aa  ill  other  Persian  towns  |  the  houses  are  comfortable,  in 
good  renur,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  enclosed  by  subetaDliaJ 
walls.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance. 
The  only  places  of  interest  are  Che  bazaars,  whiiJi  extend 
fiilly  a  mile  in  length,  and  consist  of  subetantially-built 
ranges  of  shops,  covered  with  a  roof  of  wood  and  tiles,  and 
well  stared  with  commodities.  There  are  about  ten  prin- 
cipal caravansariee,  and  from  Cwraity  to  thirty  medreeses  or 
Gollegea,  the  place  being  as  much  celebrated  for  learning  aa 
for  commerce.  At  the  time  of  Eraser's  visit  (1822)  it  waa 
said  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants,  but  this  waa  probably 
an  exa^eration.  Since  that  time  its  population  hea  un- 
deigone  various  Suctuationa,  and  is  now  estimated  at 
126,000.    Long.  52°  42'  E,,  lat.  36°  37'  N. 

BALGUY,  JOHir,  an  eminent  English  theologian  and 
tioral  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Shield  on  August  12, 
[686.  He  received  his  early  education  partly  under  his 
bther,  and  partly  under  Mr.  Daubuz,  his  uthePs  successor, 
b  the  grammar-school  of  that  town.  He  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1702,  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1706,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1710,  and  soon 
afier  obtained  the  amall  living  of  Lamesly  anif  Tanfield 


in  the  county  of  Durham.  Hu  married  In  1716.  It  was 
the  year  in  which  Bishop  Hoadley  pteadied  that  iamoua 
sermon  on  7%s  Kingdom  of  Okriit,  which  gave  rise  to  tlw 
long,  weartBome,  and  confiieed  theoloncal  war  known  aa 
the  ^Bangoriancontrovenryf  and  JSalgny,  nnder  tlie  wem 
dt  fbtmt  of  Silvioa,  b^an  his  eaiew  of  aothiuahip  ij 
taking  the  side  of  Hoadley  in  this  oontrovwsy  aninst 
some  of  Us  Hub  Ghoreh  opponents.  In  1726  he  pubuabed 
A  Z,etler  l»  a  Dtid  emtewitg  Iha  Baaulfand  Bi«iBtaat^ 
Moral  YvtM,  ami  tAt  support  and  wantvemmt  mUm  it 
rasnwi  Jrm»  IA«  CVMon  Beliffioa,  cfii<dy  designed  to 
show  that,  while  a  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake  ia  tha 
hi^est  principle  of  morality,  religions  rewards  and  pan- 
ishmenla  are  most  valnable,  and  in  some  casea  ahaolulaly 
indispensaUeL  as  sanctions  of  conduct.  He  sopposed  that  a 
oontnry  opinion  had  been  maint^ned  by  Losa  Bbafteabury 


—  his  I%qi»ity  timetnti»g  Vtrtut; 
that  cmay  will  prove  him  to  have  in  this  reject  dona 
Shafteehnrr  iqinidce.  In  1728  he  was  nude  a  prcbend  of 
Etalisbnry  oy  his  friend  Bishop  Hoadley.  He  pabKriMd 
in  the  same  year  the  first  part  of  a  tractate  entitled  n« 
FowKdatim  J  Moral  Ooodnen,  and  in  the  feUowIiw  year  a 
eecpnd  par^  illostrating  and  enftKcing  the  prindplea  cod- 
tained  m  the  former."  The  aim  of  the  won  is  twofold-^ 
to  leAile  the  theory  of  Hutcdieson, regarding  tlie  baaia  of 
rectitude,  and  to  establish  the  theory  <^  OaAe.  Hx 
ol^jections  to  HQlcheson's  theory  arc^ — (1.)  Tha  it 
represents  virtue  as  arbitrary  and  Inseenre  by  ''"^•■"g  it 
depend  on  two  instincts,  benevolent  affection  and  the  moral 
sense;  (2.)  That  if  tm«^  bmlea,  ainee  they  hare  kind 
instincts  or  afibctiona,  most  have  some  degree  <d  virtoa; 
(3.)  That  if  snch  auctions  oonatitale  virtiivll»  virtna 
must  be  the  greater  in  proporticNi  aa  the  amcttOM  an 
stnu^er,  contran'  to  the  notion  of  virtoe,  wUcb  is  tba 
control  of  the  affectlonB ;  and  (4.)  That  virtue  ia  degraded 
by  being  made  a  resnlt  of  instinds  instead  of  bdn« 
represented  as  the  highest  part  of  onr  nature.  Claik^ 
fnndamcntal  ethical  principle,  that  rirbie  is  confonni^  to 
reason,— the  acting  according  to  fitnosea  which  arise  out  of 
the  eternal  and  immutable  relationi  of  agents  to  olgect^ — 
ia  the  central  and  guiding  thought  In  Bafgny's  mi»>l  apto- 
ulatioDS,  and  even  the  sonroa  of  what  is  moat  distiiicti<ra 
in  his  theol<wy.  His  exposition  of  it  is  diaraderiaed  by 
Insight  Into  lis  sigoiGcaDO^  and  by  ingenuity  in  diapoaintft 
of  the  objectioDS  which  had  been  uned  against  IL  In  ITXi 
be  became  vicar  of  Northallerton,  in  the  coud^  of  Toik. 
His  next  itork  waa  an  enay  on  DMu  BeeUudt;  or,  a 
Bn^  Inqauy  aanesrwiiy  &e  MonU  Pofieiioiu  of  tie  IMtf, 
forheuiarl^  m  raped  of  Onatiim  and  Aovulaus,  It  is  a» 
attempt  to  show  that  the  same  moral  prindple  which  ought 
to  direct  human  life  mav  be  percdveo  to  underlie  the  worka 
and  ways  of  God ;  gooonese  in  the  Dei^  not  being  a  mere 
disposition  to  benevolence,  but  a  regard  to  an  order,  beaa^, 
and  harmony,  which  are  not  merely  relative  to  onr  foonlliee 
and  capacit]es,tHit  real  and  absolute;  clwmii^forthrirown 
Bakes  the  reverence  of  all  intelligent  bdnga,  and  alou* 
answering  to  the  perfeeUon  of  the  uvine  ideaa.  It  is  oolj^ 
Balguy  tUnks,  when  the  divine  rectitude  is  thus  viewad 
as  aiming  at  order  no  less  than  at  haziness,  aa  acting 
according  to  the  true  reasons  of  thin^  no  leae  dian_fraoi 
the  affection  of  benevolence,  that  such  bets  as  the  ^ft  of 
freedom  to  man,  the  introduction  and  inflictlMi  ot  natural 
evil,  the  inequalitiea  of  human  fortune,  the  sufferinga  of  tba 
righteous,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  can  be  aada* 
£a«torily  explained.  There  fidlowed  A_8eoMd  I 
i>etri,  eonatmut;  a  lata  buok  aUU' 
th*  OrtatUm,"  mora  porttoutiHjf  li 

Dr.  Clarke.  Here  Balguy  aiguee  that  Tindal  bad  &ladr 
inferred  revelation  to  be  superfluous  from  the  pufoeticHi  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  ability  of  reason  to  discover  that 
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Its  that  the  law  of  nature  is  perfect  and 
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.  and  value.  This,  he  holds,  is  all  that  Clarke  had 
mainttuned,  and  Tindal  had  failed  to  show  that  he  bad 
fallen  into  any  self-contradictions.  The  same  leading 
thoughts  which  we  find  in  the  tracts  just  mentioned  meat 
us  again  in  The  Laa  <^  Ihilh,  or  Iht  OUigatiMi*  ^  fieassn 
menliat  la  ail  Beligioa.  In  this  essay  it  is  contended,— 
(1.)  That  reason  binds  or  obliges,  in  the  strictest  senas  of 
the  word,  all  motal  agents ;  (2.)  That,  conridering  men  la 
thdr  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  the  oUigatinna  tt 
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idpoa  *n  eDUrel7_  founded  on  the  obligatioM  of  naaon ; 
ana  {S.)  TiiMt  od  thu  frroaiid,  nligimi,  whether  natur&l  or 
nTMtied,  rtandi  Terr  firm  and  mcok.  Btlgaj  oollacled 
Umm  bncK  ■Ddpabluhed  them  in  m  iingle  Tolume  in  1734, 
[h«  LtUer  (0  a  JMri  and  the  Fimndatio*  ^  MaedL  Obednot 
hirinff  fHVTiDualT  pMwd  through  Ihna  Miilotn.  In  1741 
be  pnunhed  an  Jniay  »•  Jiaifaeyttwt,  oonbuning  aomewhat 
pceoUar  riews.  Bedflmpdon  ai  laught  In  Sciiptnre  meaiu, 
anoiding  to  him,  "  the  deliTeranoe  or  lelease  of  mankind 
bom  ihe  power  aiid  niaiahment  of  rin,  by  the  meritorioni 
■afiriiua  of  JeaoB  Christ,"  bat  involvea  no  (ronilattOTi  ^ 
f^  mottiltli<m  qf  pwmt,  Of  wenriatu  pwwitmait.  Freed 
'bom  thaae  ideal,  which  have  arisen  tnm  interpreting 
Ulenllj  expreaiiotM  which  are  properlj  flgnntiTe,  the 
doctrincL  he  anucs,  saUsfiea  deep  and  urgent  hiunaa  wsnts, 
tad  is  m  ptiftct  eooaislance  and  agreement  with  reason 
ml  reotitiidek  ffis  iMt  publication  was  a  volome  of 
•ennoas,  pemded  bj  good  aeiiaa  and  good  leeling,  and 
deer,  natural,  and  direct  in  s^le,  hot  bcanng  few  traces  of 
lbs  indnnce  of  the  most  distiiulive  and  potent  Cbiistian 
BMtiTfs.  He  died  M  H>nowgat«s  September  SI,  1748. 
A  snond  volunw  of  sermons  appearad  ihoitlj  afterwards. 
The  edition  of  biasermonB  meat  oommonlr  met  with  b  the 
Sd,  In  Svoh- published  in  176a  The  notice  of  his  life  in 
the  Bipgrapita  Britamtuta  ww  written  bj  his  son.  Bos 
■Ise  Huaf  s  Bdimaif  "Roit^  m  En^md,  voU  ii  362-^ 
4M-t^  iiL  87-0.  Hr.  Hunt  erroneons) j  represHiiB  Shaftes- 
bni7  and  not  HutohcaoD  as  the  pbilca^iher  aesailed  in  the 
Amtoltm  y  Jfbrof  OowAmm.  (s.  r.) 

BALI,  or  LtTTLB  Java,  one  of  the  Snnda  Idands,  in 
Ihe  Esstem  Seu,  espanted  from  Jsra  b;  the  stnita  of  the 
Mme  nuD^  which  ate  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  7S 
Diilee  in  length ;  lis  greatcM  breadth  is  60  tnilea.  A  chain 
t£  mountaina  cnases  the  island  in  a  direction  E.  and  W., 
md  terminates  on  the  £.  in  the  volcanio  peak  Gunnng- 
sgm^^  1^879  feet  above  the  sea-leTel.  The  climate  and 
snI  are  the  taote  as  in  Java;  it  has  mountains  of  propoi^ 
iMMiata  he^h^  several  lakes  of  great  depth,  and  streams 
well  fitted  Sa  the^ptuposes  of  irrigation.  Rice  is  produced 
b  gnat  quantitus,  and  ia  even  exported  to  Madura, 
Celebes,  "nmor,  and  Java.  The  other  productions  are 
lofaMCO,  maiie,  poises,  oil,  and  salt ;  also  ootlon  of  an 
eioellent  qoali^.  Co^  is  now  orown  with  great  auoceaa ; 
in  Ihe  diatrict  of  Tqa  Knio  alone,  160/100  ti«es  were 
planted  in  the  fiiat  four  months  of  1873.  The  inhabitants 
Jtsdmaled  at  about  800,000),  though  originallr  sprung 
from  the  Mune  stock  at  those  of  ^va,  exceed  them  in 
natore  and  mnseolar  power,  at  well  as  in  aotlvitj  and 
(nterprinng  habits,  "TIU7  have,"  sajrs  Sir  Stunford 
Baffl^  "n  higher  cast  of  spirit,  independeno^  and  man- 
Hncss  than  bdongs  to  anr  of  tbeir  ndghbMS."  thej 
an  mod  uriealturisls  ana  skilfiil  artisans,  eapedaU;  in 
textUe  bbncs  and  the  mannfcdnre  of  arms.  I^e  imports 
ate  iron  and  oottoo  dotb^  and  opiimi  to  a  great  extent ; 
In  die  dirtricC  of  Tabanan  alone,  fortf  chests  of  this  drog 


ptana,  f*!™,  snd  Arabs,  who  have  th^  firms  or  agents 
In  B^via,  Burabaja,  Maksaoir,  and  Singapore.  The  trade 
Rtntna  in  the  port  of  Fadang  Cove  are  estimated  at 
£500.000  to  £60(^000  per  anaom ;  those  of  Buleleng  and 
Jonfarana  wei«  abont  £500,000  in  1873.  The  Uland  ia 
tfivided  Into  the  eight  indeoendent  principalities  of 
Bolelew  Kaiang  Asam,  Bangli,  Tabanan,  Mengui,  Klong- 
koa^  G^nnjar,  and  Badoofe  each  under  its  own  ruler. 
The  depaly-commiBrioner  of  Banyowangi  in  east  Java  is 
also  cfanrmd  with  the  sapmnt^idence  of  the  island  of 
Bali  in  btfialf  of  the  t>ntch  Qovemmenl.  Though  natiTe 
raleia  deacribed  as  ver;  tvnnnioal  and  arbitrary,  espeeiallj 


ptopeitr  eodsled  to  ai 

also  a  remedr  against  the  a«rtaaiDn  o<  

own  hands:  it  ia  called  JfMMi^  consists  in  a  general  riaing 
andwnnnciation  of  allcsianc^and  povea  mostly  suooessfuL 
Jostioe  is  administoea  from  a  written  dvil  and  criminal 
code;  Slavery  ia  abolished.  Hindnism,  which  wss  once 
Ihe  religion  of  Java,  but  has  been  extinct  there  for  four 
«entntka,  is  stiU  in  vogue  in  the  blands  of  Bali  *ad 
Lombo^  wliere  the  onief  costoin  of  widow  burning  is  et 
praBtised,  and  Ihe  Hindu  nrttem  of  the  four  csstea,  witl 
iftb  Of  Pariah  caste  (called  OimMla),  adhered  t 
rbhoded  «■•   "   •"■ 


^fcan  partly  b 


il  with  Baddhism,  partly  overgrown 


with  a  belief  in  Kaliu,  or  evil  spirila.  To  atqieasa  theae 
ofieriogs  are  made  to  them  either  direct  or  throogh  Uie 
mediatum  of  the  DmM  (domestic  or  agrarian  deitlca); 
and  if  these  avail  not,  the  Menyepi,  or  Cheat  Sacrifice,  is 
resorted  to.  Buddhism  prevaib  only  in  lliree  distiictt. 
Tlie  Mahometan  religion  is  laid  Co  be  on  the  wanf^  in  sjHte 
of  the  good  induenoe  it  has  exerted  nnon  the  people.  Of 
the  early  histoiy  of  tbeir  island  the  Balineae  know  nothing. 
The  oldeet  tradition  they  pomcaa  refen  to  a  time  shortly 
alter  the  overthrow  of  the  Majapohit  dynasty  in  Java, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ISt^i  century;  but,  aooording  to 
Laasra,  who  identifies  Bali  with  the  island  visitea  by 
Jembnlos,  there  muit  have  been  Indian  settlen  there  before 
the  middle  of  ^e  Ist  oentucr,  by  whom  the  present  name, 
probably  oognate  with  the  Sanskrit  iolin,  strong,  wia  ia  . 
all  likelihood  imposed.  It  was  not  tiU  1033  that  the 
Dutch  attempted  to  atter  into  allianoe  with  the  native 
princes,  and  their  earliest  permanmt  settlement  at  Fort 
Badoog  only  dates  &om  184S.  Their  infltienoe  was  ex- 
tended by  tne  results  of  the  war  which  they  waged  with 
the  natives  about  IB47-9.  A  Koologlcal  survey  of  the 
whole  island  is  at  present  (1874-6)  in  progress  under  their 
The  BaOneae  language  belong  to  the  same  group 


lull. 


t  cotit  of  BaU.  Tbe 
s  has  embodied  many  of  its  ingredient* 
irom  tne  Uia  javaneae,  as  spoken  in  Java  at  the  time  of 
tbe  fall  of  H^japabit  (16th  oentory),  while  the  vulgar 
dialect  haa  kept  free  from  taA  admixture.  Javanese 
Influence  is  also  tnceable  in  the  use  of  three  varieties  of 
qraech,  as  in  the  Javanese  language 
of  the  people  addressed.  The  alpha 
ficadons  the  same  as  the  Javanese,  but  n 
The  material  universally  used  for  writing  on  is  the  pre. 
pared  leaf  of  the  lonlar  palm.  The  sacred  llteratore  of 
the  Balineae  is  written  in  the  ancient  Javanese  or  Kami 
language,  which  appeais  to  be  better  understood  here  than 
U  u  in  Java.  (See  R.  van  Bck,  Bdcnmie  Aondlsidia^  b^  ' 
<U  beo^ming  ran  htt  BaiinetaAt  iaed,  Utrecht,  1874.)  In 
the  years  1871  and  1872, 15,000  people  died  of  gmall-poi 
in  the  island ;  unco  then  vaccination  has  been  iotroduced 
by  the  Dutch.  In  September,  1374,  several  districts  were 
fearfOllj  ravaged  by  cholera;  in  Sampidl  alone  out  of  it* 
3000  inhabitanU  700  fell  victims  to  tihe  scourge ;  die  reot 
fled  into  the  woods. 

Orawfnnl'g  BfBHyO—  DieHotarif  0/  Ikt  Indian  Itlauit, 
la&B ;  P.  J.  Vath,  Woordmboth  vu  Ifadarlaadtth  India,  IBM ; 
Tijdtckrift  »wp  Stdtrlandtek  Indit  for  1874,  vol.  U.  p.  439,  /.  / 
Luato'a  Induckt  AUtrllniMikiouU,  lii.  iv.,  jxun'nt ;  Fiiadiish'i 
"Venlsg  Tan  Bali"  in  Tnuu.  0/  Balatian  Sot.  of  ArU  and 
Sci.,  iiiii.,  and  a  paper  In  ths  .Tiniiiul  0/  tkt  ItuL  AreL,  18i9; 
H.de  Oanbta'a  ''Euai  mr  Bali"  Id  L*  Mimilnr  dmm  Indu 
Oritnl^f  1B4A-47 ;  Dubois*!  V-itt  dst  QoHtmtun-gtntfai/a  / 
Baokar-i  VArtkipil  Jnditn,  ISTl;  Jaarbtth  *as  tat  Uijnumtn 
<■  K.  OU.-I»di;  1S74. 

BALIOL,  or  Ballioi.,  Sib  John  dx,  an  English  baron 
after  whom  Ballioi  Call^e  in  Oxford  has  been  named,  was 
the  BOD  of  Hu^  Boliol,  of  Bernard's  Castle,  in  tbe  diocese ' 
of  Durham.  Hie  great  wealth  and  power  raised  him  to  a 
proroinent  pcsitioo  in  Ihe  kingdom,  and  he  rendered  good 
service  to  Henry  III.  in  hia  contest  with  De  Monlfort  and 
the  revolted  barons.  Iq  1203  he  endowed  several  scholar- 
ships  at  Oxford,  and  formed  tbe  intention  of  fonndjng  a 
college.  Tbb  he  did  not  accomplish,  but  after  bis  dMth 
in  \&i,  hia  widow,  Devor^lle  or  Devorgnill,  carried  out 
his  design,  and  the  foundation  received  the  nameof  Ballioi 
College.  Sir  John's  son  wu  the  well-known  John  Baliol, 
the  oompetitor  with  Bruce  for  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

BALKAN  (the  anoient  Siemua),  a  mouDtain  range  that 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Danube  from  those  that 
flow  into  the  Archipelago;  or,  in  the  more  extended 
application  of  the  name,  the  whole  mountain  sratem  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine^  The  main  chain  haa  a  mean 
elevation  of  4000  or  6000  feet,  and  rises  in  various  parts 
to  a  height  of  7000  or  8OO0.  Especially  towards  tiie  east 
it  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  parallel  chains,  and  sends  out 
various  ofnhools  both  south  and  north.  Mount  Scardua, 
the  highest  point  of  the  Char-Dagh,  attains  Co  9700  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  inaet  of  the  nvera  of  the  northern 
watenhad  find  tbeir  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  while  those 
from  the  southern  fidl  into  the  Hediterranean.    The  ra^ie 


BALKH— BALLADS. 


a  mosques 


■e  left  in  a 
Lrlr  impBBuble  oonditiiHi,  though  they  might  in  manj 
MM  turned  into  MrriceaMe  route*.  Communication  u 
kept  np  betireen  Vienna  and  Conftantinople  by  the  psM 
DBually  known  as  Tnyan'B  Gate.  Othen  of  imporiaiiM 
are  the  Nadir-DerbenI,  the  Kanabad,  and  the  Bwardthik- 
Bophis.  The  monntains  are  Tor  the  most  pait  of  gnnitio 
formation,  and  are  said  to  contain  a  Tariety  at  valoable 
mineral^  bat  are  atill  imperfectly  known,  in  spite  of  the 
labors  of  Pouqueville,  Bou^  Viqueanel,  QrisehtMh,  Hahn, 
Earth,  Ac.  Eanitz,  between  1870and  1874,  craned  the  east- 
ern part  no  fewer  than  ieventeen  times  by  different  paaea. 

B«  Joonuy  acnm  Baltwi  hy  tke  Patui  0/  Sdimmo  and  Pro- 
wdi,  Loudon,  1831:  Joohiniu'j  "  Journey,"  1847,  in  Anni.  Jf™. 
•hiog.  Sar.,\RH;  JfomtUt,  Atinalf  dn  royaju,  2d  mHu,  TiA. 
I.;  PelamiMin'i  Miuhtii.,  18T3-Tt. 

BALKH,  the  ancient  Saelni  or  ZoniujKi,  was  fbrmerly 
a  great  city,  but  ig  now  for  the  moat  part  a  mass  of  ruins, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adimiah  or  Balkh  river, 
in  a  large  and  fertile  pltua  1800  feet  above  the  tea.  The 
modem  name  is,  according  to  Vimbjry,  the  Turkish  baUk, 
or  beliiJi,  a  cit^.  The  ruins,  which  occupy  a  space  of  about 
twenty  miles  in  circuit,  consist  chiefly  of  fallen  ma 
and  decayed  buildings  of  sun-bumt  brick.  No  m 
of  pro-Mahometan  date  have  been  pointed  out,  if  we  except 
the  bricks  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  Ferrier  asserts 
he  obaerred ;  but  nothing  like  a  proper  investigatiDn  of 
the  site  has  yet  been  e^ted.  -llie  antit^nity  and  great- 
ness of  the  place  are  recogniied  by  the  native  populations, 
who  speak  of  it  as  the  MoUur  q^  CUtes.  Its  foundation  is 
mythically  ascribed  to  Kaiomnte,  the  Ferai&n  Romulus; 
and  it  is  at  least  oertun  that,  at  a  Terr  early  date,  it  was 
the  rival  of  Ecbatana,  Nineveh,  and  Banylon.  For  a  long 
time  the  dty  and  oounti^  was  the  central  seat  of  the 
Zoroaatriou  religion,  the  founder  of  vhioh  is  said  to  have 
died  within  the  walls.  Froni  the  Menoinof  Stn  Thmn^, 
a  Chinese  traveller,  we  learn  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
in  the  Tth  oentary,  there  were  in  the  city,  or  its  vicinity, 
about  a  hundred  Buddhist  convents,  with  3000  devotees, 
and  that  there  was  a  la^  number  of  ttmat,  and  other 
religious  monuments.  The  most  remarkable  was  the  ^ou 
Bdtar,  Sava  Bihora,  or  New  Convent,  which  possessed  a 
verr  costly  statue  of  Baddha.  A  carious  notice  of  thia 
Imildir^  is  found  in  the  Arabian  geographer  Ytkdt.  Ibn- 
Haukar  an  Arabian  traveller  of  the  lOth  century,  de- 
scribes Balkh  as  built  of  clay,  with  ramparts  and  six  gates, 
and  eztendiug  half  a  parasang.  He  also  mentions  a  castle 
and  a  mosqne.  £1  Eorisi,  in  the  12th  century,  speaks  of 
its  poasening  a  variety  of  educational  establishments,  and 
carrying  on  an  active  trade.    There  were  several  Important 

rommerdal  routes  from  the  city,  stretching  as  &r  east  as 
ndia  and  China.  In  1220  Q^ogkis  Ehan  sacked  Balkh, 
butchered  its  inhabitants,  and  levelled  all  the  buildioBs 
capable  of  defence — treatment  to  which  it  was  again  sub- 
jected in  the  14th  century  by  Tlmur.  Notwillutanding 
this,  however,  Haroo  Polo  can  still,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, describe  it  as  "a  noble  city  and  a  great."  Balkh 
formed  the  government  of  Auruunebe  in  his  youth.  In 
1730  it  was  conquered  by  Nadir  Shah.  Under  the  Durani 
monarchy  it  fell  into  (he  hands  of  the  Afghans;  it  was 
conquered  by  Shah  Murad  of  Eunduz  in  1820,  and  for 
some  time  has  been  sulgect  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara. 

Sm  Bouat  Thtar^,  tr.  by  Jalisa,  vol.  L  pp.  2a-S2j  BnniH'i 
TraveU  ib  Bakhara,  1831-33)  Ferritr^B  TranUt  Vimbirv'* 
Bokkara,  t8T3. 

BALL,  JoHB,  a  Puritan  divine,  of  whom  Baxter  speaks 
Id  very  high  terms,  was  bom,  in  1585,  at  Cassington,  or 
Chessington,  neat  Woodstock,  and  died  in  1640.  He 
entend  Bnsenoae  Collie,  Oxford,  in  1802,  and  remained 
there  five  years.  He  then  migrated  to  St  Mary's  Hall, 
from  which  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1608.  Soon 
after  ^jaduating  he  went  into  Cheshire  to  act  as  tutor  to 
the  children  of  Lady  Cholmondeley.  While  there  he  was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  some  enthusiastic  Puritans, 
whose  views  he  quickly  adopted.  He  resolved  upon  enter- 
ing the  church,  iind,  ^ing  up  to  London,  obtained  ordina- 
tion from  an  Iriali  bishop.  He  was  aiUrwards  appointed 
to  the  small  cnracy  of  Whitmore,  near  Stoke,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  eking 
oat  his  miserable  stipend  by  teaching  a  small  school.  The 
moat  popular  of  his  numerous  works  was  the  Short  Tnatixe, 
'  g  ail  the  FrmcipaL  Qroandt  of  OtriMiian  Reiigion, 


^  fWlA,  and  fVi«>uUy  Trial  ef  A«  (hvadt  iaidii^  to  Sip<*- 
ralioK,  the  latter  of  which  defines  his  position  with  ng^'^ 
to  the  chnrch,  are  also  valuable  works. 

BALLADS.  The  word  ballad  is  derived  from  the  <Md 
French  bailer,  to  danoe,  and  originally  meant  a  scmgsang 
to  the  rhythmic  movement  of  a  dancing  choras.  Later, 
the  word  became  the  technical  term  for  a  particnlar  form 
of  old-fashioned  French  poeti^,  remarkable  for  itsinvolvsd 
and  recurring  rhymes.  '  Laisse  moi  anz  Jenz  Floraax  d* 
Tonlouse  toutes  ces  vienx  poMea  Fran9oises  comme  bal- 
lait*,"  says  Joachim  du  Bellav  in  1550;  and  Philaminto^ 
the  lady  pedant  of  Moliire's  Femme  Staamks,  obserrei — 
"  La  ballad*,  k  mon  goat,  ut  nna  elram  fada, 
Ct  n'en  ut  plus  la  laoda,  >U*  sent  son  vUnx  testps." 

In  England  the  t«rm  has  nsoally  been  applied  to  any 
simple  taJs,  told  in  simple  veis^  thousb  attempts  h«T« 
been  made  to  confine  it  to  llie  snlject  of  uis  paper,  namely. 
Popular  Songs.  By  popnlar  sonp  we  ondeMand  what  the 
G^^nant  call  Fotts-JufWr,  that  is,  songs  composed  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  handed  down  by  oral  traditimi,  and 
in  stvl«^  taste,  and  even  inddent,  common  to  the  pe<^Ie  in 
all  European  countries.  The  beauty  of  these  purely  pop- 
nUr  ballads,  their  diredaeee  and  freshneas,  has  made  tliem 
admired  even  by  the  artificial  critics  of  the  raoM  artificiBl 
periods  in  liter«tnt«.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sydney  DODfesMa 
that  the  ballad  of  CJUvy  Ohatt,  when  (Wanted  by  "«  Uind 
crowder,"  stirred  his  blood  like  the  sound  of  trom^  Ad- 
dison devoted  two  artides  in  the  Sptelator  to  a  ontiana  of 
the  same  poem.  Montaigne  praised  the  naitSi  of  the  vil- 
lage carols;  and  Malherbe  preferred  a  rostic  ei/auanetta 
to  all  the  poems  of  Bonsard.  These,  however,  are  r»t*  in- 
stances of  the  taste  for  popular  poetry,  and  tfaoaph  the  Dan- 
ish ballads  were  collected  and  printed  in  the  middle  of  the 
I6th  century,  and  some  Scotcn  collections  date  from  thtt 
beginning  of  the  18th,  it  was  not  till  the  pablieation  of 
Allan  Bamsay's  Eaarmat  and  Tta  TaiU  MitaUattg,  and 
of  Bishop  Pooy's  Bttim^  that  a  serious  efibrt  was  made 
to  recover  Scotch  and  English  folk-^onn  fh>m  the  rectla- 
tion  of  the  old  people  who  still  knew  them  by  heart.    At 


tunate,  perhaps,  fbr  poetry,  though  nnlndcy  for  the  seieB- 
tific  study  of  the  ballads,  that  they  were  mainly  rtsardod 
from  the  literary  point  of  view.  The  influence  of  their 
artleBH  melody  and  straightforward  dioion  may  be  felt  in 
the  lyria  of  Uoetbe  and  of  Coleridge,  of  Wordsworth,  of 
Heine,  and  of  Andrri  Ch&iier.  Ch^er,  in  the  most  affect- 
ed age  even  of  French  poetry,  translated  some  of  the  Bo- 
maic  ballads ;  one,  as  it  chanced,  being  identical  with  that 
which  Shakspeare  borrowed  from  some  English  redterand 
pat  into  the  mouth  of  the  mad  Ophelia.  The  beanty  of 
the  ballads  and  the  intertst  they  excited  led  to  oameroos 
forgeries.  It  is  probable  that  Hogg  was  as  great  a  culprit 
in  Scotland  as  Prosper  Ujrim^e  with  his  (Ma,  or  oolleo- 
tion  of  Servian  imitadons,  in  Fr«noe.  Editors  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  interpolate^  to  restore,  and  to  improve 
the  tagmeots  that  came  in  their  way.  The  Marquis  de  1* 
VillemaFQU^  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  ballads  of 
Brittany,  is  not  wholly  free  from  this  &ult.  Thus  a  very 
genetal  skepticism  was  awakened,  and  when  questions  came 
to  be  asked  as  to  the  date  and  anthorship  of  the  Scottish 
traditional  ballads,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  (bat  Dr. 
Chambers  attributed  most  of  them  to  the  accomplished 
lAdy  Wardlaw,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
The  vexed  and  dull  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  Scot- 
tish folk-songs  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  oompsrativa 
method,  and  of  the  ballad  liteiature  of  Europe  in  ^nera] 
The  result  of  the  discussion  was  to  leave  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  our  native  ballads  were  perhaps  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Dunbar,  and  were  the  production  of  a  class  of  pio&e- 
sional  minstrels.  These  minstrels  are  a  stnmblin^Uodk 
in  the  way  of  the  student  of  the  growth  of  ballads.  The 
domestic  annals  of  Scotiand  show  that  her  kings  used  to 
keep  court-bards,  and  also  &U  XnUaB,j«mgl«iir*,  as  thcj 
were  called,  went  about  singingat  the  doois  of  brm-honsee 
and  in  the  streets  of  towns.    Here  were  two  sets  of  min- 


It  wM  the  euicst  mnd  mott  Mtitfactonr  mfereace  th&t  the 
aonnlj  mimtrali  mida  the  Tene^wbich  the  miideriiig 
otnnlen  imitated  or  corrupted,  fiat  tbia  theoir  &Ua  to 
uooont,  unoog  other  IhingB,  for  the  aiuTeiBal  esmeQen  of 
tone,  of  incident,  of  levend,  of  primilire  poelial  formuln, 
which  the  Sootch  bsllad  pc  —  ..     •   ■ 

ImIi  of  Qreece,  of  Frani 


HMTof  Pt 


'roTODM^  of  Fortt^jal,  of 


DOiKiT  tklia,  of  what  the  Oermiuu  call  JKSre'i«n,  nunely, 
thit  the?  «jre  the  itamenioiul  ioherituioe  >t  leut  of  mil 
Eoropeui  peoples,  is  true  also  of  ballads.  The  mun  inci- 
deoH  ind  plota  of  the  fairy  talee  of  Celts,  and  Qennons, 
u)d  SlaTonic  and  Indian  peoples,  their  unknown  antiqtiily 
ind  mjMeriom  ori^  are  uuiTenallv  racogniied.  No  one 
uij  longer  attributei  them  to  this  or  tiiat  author,  or  to  this  or 
Ihaidate.  The  attampt  to  find  date  or  author  for  a  genu- 
ine pODular  aoDg  is  as  aitile  at  a  similar  searofa  in  the  case 
of  a  JfSreA«*.  It  is  to  be  asked,  then,  whether  what  is  con- 
fanidlj  true  of  iolk-talea,— of  sach  storiee  as  the  SUtaing 
AsH^snd  (Xndtnlta, — istmealsoof  folk-eon^.  Arethej, 
or  faiTe  Ihej  been,  as  nniTersally  sung  «s  the  fairy  talee  have 
been  narr^ed?  Do  the;,  loo^  bear  traces  of  the  Burrival 
oT  primitive  creeds  and  primitive  forms  of  consciouBueas 
»nd  of  ima^nation  ?  Are  they,  like  MSrcHm,  for  the  meet 
part,  little  influenced  hj  the  higher  religions.  Christian  or 
pol^theigticT    Do  they  turn,  as  MBrehea  ^  •< 


mcideDti,  repeat  the  same  atories,  employ  the  same  m 
chinery  of  talking  birds  and  beasts?  Lastly,  are  any  ef 
cimene  of  ballad  ]itenitur«  capable  of  being  traced  back 


a  aatiqnit^T 

aiaybe  answered  in  the  affirmativei  that  the  great'age  and 
oaiTerul  diffasion  of  the  ballad  may  be  proved ;  and  that 
ib  birth,  from  the  lips  and  heart  of  the  people,  may  be 
oonlraalMl  with  the  origin  of  an  artistic  poetry  in  the 
d^uand  of  an  aristocracy  for  a  separate  epic  fiteratare,  des- 
tined to  b«  ilB  own  pcsaession,  and  to  l>e  the  flist  develop- 
meat  of  a  poetry  of  peraonality, — a  record  of  intlmdaal 
passions  and  emotions.  Afker  bringing  forward  examples 
of  the  identity  of  featnroi  in  European  ballad  poetry,  we 
■lull  proceed  to  show  that  they  all  sprang  from  the  aame 
primitive  coatom  of  dunce,  accompanied  by  improvised 
■ong,  which  still  exislE  in  Greece  and  Runia,  and  even  in 
vaireya  of  the  Pyrenees. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  better  guide  in  the  examinadon 
of  the  aotei  or  marlcs  of  popular  noeCry  than  the  inatruc- 
lioDi  which  H.  Ampire  gave  to  the  committee  appointed 
in  1S53-63  to  sean^  for  the  remains  of  ballads  in  France. 
H.  Ampire  bade  the  eollecton  look  for  the  following  cha- 
nderistics:— "The  use  of  sseonanoe  in  place  of  rhyme, 
(be  bmaqne  character  of  the  redtal,  the  textual  repetition, 
M  in  Hiuner,  of  the  speeches  of  the  peraons,  the  constant 
DM  of  certain  numbraa, — as  three  and  seven, — and  the 
reprnentation  of  the  oommoDeet  o^ects  of  everv-day  life 
«  Ming  made  of  gold  and  uWer."  M.  AmpSte  might  have 
added  tnat  French  ballads  would  probably  employ  a  "  bird- 
choma,"  tbe  use  of  talkiog-birds  as  raeesengeis;  that  they 
would  repeat  the  plots  corrent  la  other  oonntriea,  and  dis- 
play the  same  non-Quistian  idea  of  death  awl  of  (he 
niure  world,  the  same  ghoetly  au^perstltions  and  stories  of 
neUmorphosia.  and  the  same  belief  in  elves  and  &irieB,  as 
are  found  in  the  ballads  of  Greece,  of  Provoice,  of  Brit- 
tany, Denmark,  and  Scotland.  We  shall  now  examine 
these  Buppoeed  common  notes  of  all  genuine  popular  song, 
supplying  a  lew  out  of  the  many  inalancea  of  curious 
identity.  As  to  bmsqnenesi  of  recital,  and  the  i»e  of 
twwnince  instead  of  liiyme,  as  well  as  the  sld  to  memory 
giKO  br  reproducing  speediea  verbally,  these  are  almoe' 
unavoidable  in  all  simple  poetry  preserved  by  oral  tradi 
In  the  matter  tn  recurring  numbers,  we  have  the 


and  Prorenfal  originals  of  Mr.  Thnckeray'a  LiUU  Biiiet. 
^lea  there  is  "tlie  leagne,  the  league,  the  league,  but 
barely  three,"  of  Scotch  ballads ;  and  the  rpii  irmioud, 
three  golden  birds,  which  sing  the  prelude  to  Greek  folk- 
KiiigB,'  and  so  on.    A  more  curious  note  of  primitive  poetry 
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.  the  lavish  and  reckless  use  of  gold  and  silver.  M.  Toier, 
in  his  account  of  ballads  in  the  HigUcmdt  t^  2Wfay,  re- 
marks on  this  bet,  and  attributes  it  to  Eastern  inQuences. 
But  the  horsed  shoes  of  silver,  the  knives  of  fine  ^td,  th* 
talking  "birds  with  gold  on  their  wings,"  as  in  Aris- 
tophsnes,  are  common  to  all  folk-song.  Everything  almost 
is  gold  in  the  Kaleoaia,  an  epic  formed  by  putting  into  jux- 
taposition all  the  popnlar  son^  of  F^nlanil.  Gold  is  used 
as  freely  in  the  ballads,  real  or  spurious,  which  M.  Verko* 
vitch  hat  had  collected  in  the  wilds  of  Mount  Bhodope, 
The  captain  in  the  French  song  is  as  lavish  in  his  treat- 
ment of  bia  runaway  bride, — 


and  the  rustic  in  a  song  from  Poiton*  talks  of  his  /meUlt 
itoTj  just  as  a  variant  of  Hugh  of  Linoohi  introduces  gold 
chairs  and   tables.     Again,  when   the  lover,  in  a  ballad 


common  to  France  and  to  Sootland,  cuts  the  winding  si 
from  about  his  living  bride — "  il  tira  aes  daeanx  d'or  fin. 
If  the  horses  of  the  Elephts  in  Bomaic  ballads  are  gold 
shod,  the  aleed  in  WiiU^i  Lady  is  no  1(«  aplendidly 
accoalred, — 

"  8ilT«  ihod  bafora. 
And  gowdgn  ihod  behind." 
Bcaden  of  Homer,  and  of  the  Clianson  de  Roland,  must 
have  observed  the  same  primitive  luxury  of  gold  in  thess 
early  epics. 

Next  sa  to  tal king-birds.    These  are  not  ao  common  at 
in  AforcAen,  but  still  are  very  general,  and  cause  no  sur-  , 
prise  to  their  human  lialenera.    The  omniscient  popiqjay, 
who  "  up  and  spoke"  in  the  Border  minstrelsy,  it  of  the 


duoe  the  story  in  the  Bomaic  ballads; 


I  the  wise  birds 


whose  speech  is  still  understood  by  exceptionally  gifted 

"  '     ;  aa  the  wicked  dove  that  whispen  temptation  ia  the 

French  folk-song ;  as  the  "  bird  that  mme  out_of  a 


lispen  (emptatioD 
lird  that  came  oi     __  _ 
bush,  on  water  for  to  dine,"  in  the  Water  if  Wearia  WdL 

In  the  matter  of  identity  of  plot  and  incident  in  the 
ballads  of  varions  lands,  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  no  such 
comparative  tables  exist  as  Von  Hafan  tried,  not  very  ex- 
haustively, lo  make  of  the  "  story-roots  "  of  Martliai.  A 
common  plot  is  the  sloiy  of  the  feilhful  leman,  whose 
lord  brings  home  "a  braw  new  bride/'  and  who  recovers 
hJB  affection  at  the  eleventh  hour.  In  Scotland  this  is 
the  ballad  of  Lord  Thomas,  and  Fair  Annie  -  in  Danish  it 
is  Sklaen  Anna.  It  oocurs  twice  in  M.  Fannel's  collection 
of  Bomaic  songs.  Again,  there  is  the  ^miliar  ballad  about 
a  girl  who  pretends  to  be  dead,  that  she  mar  be  borne  on 
bier  to  meet  her  lover.  This  occura  not  only  in  Scotland, 
bnt  in  the  popular  songs  of  Provence  (collected  by  Damaae 
Arbaud)  ana  in  those-of  Mets  (Puvmaigrel,  and  in  both 
countries  an  incongruous  sequel  (ells  how  the  lover  tried 
to  murder  his  bride,  and  how  she  was  loo  cunning,  and 
drowned  him.  Another  ^miliar  feature  is  the  bu£  and 
brier,  or  the  two  rose  trees,  which  meet  and  plait  over  the 
graves  of  unhappy  lovers,  so  that  all  paaaem-by  aee  them, 
and  Bay  in  the  I^ven9al, — 


Another  example  of  a  very  wide-spread  theme  briiw  us  to 
the  ideas  of  the  stale  of  the  dead  revealed  in  fotk-eona. 
Tht  Highl  Jmmef,  in  M.  Fauriel's  Romaic  collection,  tells 


bow,i 

Scotland  this  ii  ,  ,  _        . 

Germany  it  is  the  song  which  Biuver  converted  int 
Lenore ;  in  Denmark  il  is  Aag«  and  £b^ ;  in  Brittany  the 
dead  foaler-brolher  carries  his  sister  to  the  apple  close  of 
the  Celtic  paradise  (Bama  Breu).  Oulv  iii  Brittany  do 
the  sad-hearted  people  think  of  the  land  of  death  at  au 
island  of  Avalon,  nith  the  eternal  sunset  lingering  behind 
the  dowering  apple  trees,  and  gleaming  on  the  fountain  of 
foi]getfulness.  In  Scotland  the  channering  worm  dMh 
chide  even  tlie  souls  that  come  from  where,  "beeide  the 
^ate  of  Paradise,  the  birk  grows  fair  enough."  TheSomaie 
idea  of  the  place  of  the  d^id,  the  garden  of  Charon,  whence 
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CSiriitiu.  In  Pioveo^,  Dmiili,  lod  Yorkiliire  fblk-wng^ 
*UMCTiMofefaildi«nill-trM(edb7aauelitep-inotherairaken 
Ihe  dopwted  mother, — 

"  'TwM  sold  M  nlsht  ud  tb*  balniM  gnt, 
Th(  nothai  bdoir  tlw  mooli  h«ud  ttukt." 
Bhe  reappaua  io  her  old  home,  and  henoefiiith,  "whoi 
dop  bowl  in  tha  night,  the  ■te{>-iiiother  trembl«a,  tud  u 
kind  ta  the  children.  To  this  identity  of  Buperatitioa  we 
mar  add  the  1««  tangible  &ct  of  identitj'  of  tone.  The 
ballad*  of  Klephtlc  exploits  in  Qreeoe  maloh  the  Bolder 
tonga  of  IHck  of  the  Law  and  Kilunont  Willie.  The  aame 
nmple  delight  of  living  animatea  the  (faort  Qreek  Sekolia 
and  their  counterparts  in  Franoe.  Ererjnrhere  in  these 
hapjner  cUhms,  w  in  Soothm)  Italy,  there  are  aaatches  of 
popular  reiM  that  make  bttt  one  SMig  of  rose  trees,  and 
^de  bloNom,  and  the  nigfatiiigale  that  ringi  tor  nuudeoa 
loverlesi,— 

"  n  D*  ehaate  dm  pour  mol, 
Ja'a  ^  an,  Dlaa  merai," 

•m  the  ny  French  lefndn. 

It  woiud  not  be  difficult  to  mul^ply  inetanoes  of  reiem- 
blauoa  betweeo  the  difibmit  folk-scmgs  of  Eorope ;  bnt 
enough  has,  perh^a,  been  laid  to  support  the  poution  that 
(hey  are  popalar  and  primitive  in  the  same  soise  as 
Mireim,  Ta^J  dale  mm  times,  and  are  composed  bj 
peoples  who  find,  in  a  natunl  iinptDTisalion,  a  natural 
utterance  of  modulated  and  rhTthmic  speech,  the  appro- 

firiale  relief  of  their  emotiooa,  in  momenta  of  high-wrought 
eeling  or  on  aolemn  occasions.  "  Poede"  (aa  Patlenham 
well  UTB  in  Us  Art  qf  Engtuk  Pottit,  1&80)  "is  more 
andoit  than  the  artifidall  of  the  Oreeki  and  Latiui 


lues,  and 

used  of  the  savUFe  and  undvill,  who  were  before  all  science 
and  oirilitje.  This  is  proved  by  certificate  of  merchaats 
and  ttarellers,  who  bj  late  nangadont  hare  surrejed  the 
whole  worid,  and  disoorered  uixe  oonntries,  and  wild 
pao^  strange  and  savage,  afflrming  that  the  American, 
the  Penisin^  and  the  Terj  Owwihall  do  sing  and  also  tav 
their  highest  and  holiest  matleis  in  eertun  riming  vem- 
dea."  In  the  same  way  Aristotle,  discooising  of  the  origin 
of  poetn,  sa^  (J^o^  c.  iv.),  lyhrvtiaini  rfjv  icoi^a/  it  r^ 
hrnax'oiaa/taTuv.  M,  de  la  Villemarqa^  in  Brittaoj,  U. 
Fitci  in  Italy,  Herr  Ulrlch  in  Qreeoe,  have  deacribed  the 
prooeaa  of  impronsation,  bow  it  grows  out  of  the  ootlom 
of  dancing  in  laige  bands  and  aooompanving  the  figure  of 
tha  dance  with  song.  "  If  the  people,''  says  M.  Pitrd, 
KB- J  ....  irhois  the  ocMnpoaer  or  a  eatmme,  thej  will  not 
Now  in  those  lands  where  a  blithe  peasant  lift 
with  its  dances,  like  the  Moi  of  BoBia,  we  find 
ballads  identical  in  many  reepecls  with  these  which  have 
died  out  of  oral  tradition  in  these  islands.  It  is  natural 
to  condode  that  our  ballads  loo  were  first  improvised,  and 
drculaled  in  rustic  dances.  We  leam  from  M.  Bujeaud 
and  H.  de  Puymaigre  in  France,  that  all  ballads  there 
have  thdr  air  or  tune,  and  that  every  dance  has  its  own 
words,  for  if  a  new  dance  oomes  in,  perhaps  a  bshion- 
able  one  from  Paris,  words  are  fitted  to  it.  Is  there  any 
trace  of  such  an  operatic,  lyrical,  dancing  peasantry  in 
austere  BootlandT  We  find  it  in  Gawin  IXHiglas's  ao- 
ooont  of— 

"  Bio  ai  we  olape  wenstiea  and  damoael^ 
Id  fBfj  grseni,  wandering  taj  sprlDg  walb, 
Of  blooDHd  biuflhsi,  and  flowsn  whiM  and  red, 
Plattand  thair  lait;  ohapleU  for  tMr  tiaad. 
Soma  lang  ring-sangi,  daocu,  ltdM,  aad  ronndi." 
Now.  ring-sangs  are  ballads,  dancing  sonss;   and   Toting 
ZhnuoM,  lor  instance,  was  doubtless  once  danced  to,  as  we 
know  it  possessed   an   appropriate   air.    Af^in,  li^byan, 
the  chronider  (quoted  by  Bilaon)  says  that  the  song  of 
triumph  over  Edward  II.,  "  was  after  many  dap  sung  ta 
donwi,  to  the  carols  of  Ihe  maidens  and   minstrets   of 
We  might  quote  the  Oamplaynt  o^  Seotiand  to 


oelestial  harmony,  tha  began  to  dance  in  ane  ring."  It  is 
natund  to  con^KCture  that,  if  we  find  identical  ballads  in 
Bcotland,  and  in  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  traoes  of  identical 
CDStoms — customs  cruslied  by  the  Befonnalion,  by  Puri- 
tanism, by  modem  so-called  civiliiadoo  —  the  ballads 
sprang  oul  of  the  institution  of  dances,  as  they  stilt  do  in 
warmer  and  pleasanter  climalcB.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
legends  on  which  the  ballads  are  composed,  beiog  found  as 
1  [TalTl  ii  an  BB*(Tam  of  Ura.  '&.  BoblBwa'i 


they  are  from  the  White  Bea  to  Gaps  liiXfxi,  an  part 
of  the  sto^  of  primitiTe  fi>lk-ln«>  ^os  we  have  an 
immemorial  antiqni^  for  the  legends,  and  fbr  the  lyneal 
M....»_  i-_i.t.j.  •••II  mnrical  rendenngwaaioiinTnissd, 
to  disoorer  the  pcMOUy  mflholonosl 
germs  of  the  leMods:  ba^  at  all  evsnt^  gemune  b«usds 
may  he  clalmea  as  oistinolly  popolan  and,  so  to  qieak, 
impersonal  In  matter  and  in  ongm.  It  wonld  be  ea^  to 
show  that*  survivals  oat  of  this  stage  of  InailiBtio  Ivtio 
poetry  linger  in  the  early  epio  poetry  of  Homer  and  of  the  - 
Frendi  <p«pto^and  that  the  Qreek  drama  s] 


dh^^tl 


illage  nn 
bdhMl^tl 


laspnuigfi 
n  uie  giea 


itr,  the  same  tue  of  i«cnrtlng  eiritbels,  the 
1,^  Ihe  "salt  se^"  the  "sbodowy  hUV  ^^ 


and  limpl 

"green  gt —    .__     ___   _._,    —     _...    .   , 

same  t^Mti^Mi  of  speeches,  and  ■™'*<l'i'*g  of  Ihe  ■ 
barbaric  pnrfbuon  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  Bat  tfaess 
resemblancea  mnst  not  lead  na  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing Homer  to  be  a  ooUeelion  of  ballads,  or  that  he  can 
M  properly  translated  into  ballad  metre.  The  Biad  and 
the  OdgMtg  are  the  highest  form  of  an  artislio  epic,  not 
composed  by  uediu  It^ether  ballads,  bnt  developed  by  a 
long  series  of  nobk  ioJrtoi,  for  the  benefit  of  the  grcal 


lip  of  shephwds,  peasants,  nurses,  of  all  the  clam  that  oon- 
tinues  nearest  to  the  state  of  natural  men.  ThCT  make 
mosio  with  the  plash  of  the  fisherman's  oan  and  tlie  hum 
of  the  spinninskwheal,  and  keep  time  with  the  step  of  the 
ploughman  is  he  drives  his  team.  The  country  seems  to 
have  aided  man  in  their  making;  the  bird's  note  rinp  in 
them,  the  tree  his  lent  her  whupers,  the  stream  its  mor^ 
mur,  the  viUase-bell  ila  tinkling  tnit&  The  whole  eonl  of 
the  peasant  cUss  breathes  in  their  bordena,  as  the  great 
sea  mounds  in  the  shells  cast  up  on  the  shores.  Ballads 
are  a  v(»ce  from  secret  plaoest  from  silent  peoples,  and 
old  tima  long  dead;  and  as  such  the^  stir  na  in  a 
strangely  intimate  fashion  to  which  ariislda  vene   can 

The  works  of  the  tttUawing  aatbon  will  ba  foond  aiefnl  ts 
tho  student  of  ballads:  lal^.iOaraiMrutijb  itr  VoOMtdar, 
dwllng  abloflj  with  tha  northern  raoes  of  Enrope,  aad  with 
soma  AiHsaa  and  Aslatia  tribaa;  Krotsclun^s  ToOtUtiarj 
J.  Qrlmm,  la  nvaral  treatlsas.  For  Brlttaa;— Harqnii  da  la 
Vlltemanae's  BartatBrrit/  alK>  M.  LosaU'g  CAoudm  Papii- 
lairit.  For  Fraao»— Bogeand,  OIoiumu  fep(tta{rm  ;  Da  FM. 
maigra  (for  tha  Mots  diitriot),  I>Bma«e  Arband  (for  Provanoa),' 
CbampflaDiT'i  largo  ooUaotion  is   rather  muoallanaaiu.     ns 

Siartarlj  Joaroal,  AooMaaJa,  pobliahaa  manr  fblk-nngA  Pot 
raooa,  Panriol,  Pauow,  La  Qraod.  For  Italy— Pitrt  a«d 
Nigra.    For  Bootlud— Soolt,  Jamfaa«a,  aad  XotberwalL 

(A.L.) 

BALLANCHE,  PniHai  SufON,  a  distingoishod  Fieoeli 

fhilosorJier  of  the  tbeocratio  sohool,  was  bom  at  I^twa  in 
776.  His  health  from  infinity  was  extremely  aelicate^ 
his  nervous  iplem  was  weak,  and  he  was  freouently  sab- 
ject  to  hallucinstioiis  and  mental  distxden.  TUs  weat 
neee  wia  much  aggravated  b^  his  ezperienoe  of  the  honnus 
conseqnent  on  the  insurredum  at  I^ons  and  the  siege  of 
that  town,  during  which  he  and  his  mother  were  oompellad 
to  take  refuge  in  the  country.  Hi*  education  seems  never 
to  have  been  very  complete;  bat  he  was  early  imboed 
with  ideaa  on  the  construction  of  sodety,  which  natprallT 


sprang 
first  bu 


from  the  events  of  the  revolul 


lUonary 


1  1801  ) 


eesay  J>a  Smlimatl  eoMKUri  daw  ta  U 
tbmt  Ut  Arit,  a  woric  which  shows  very  well  the  defects  sa 
wdl  as  the  merits  of  his  style  and  manntf  of  tUnldiig.  It 
is  essentially  unsystematic;  and  the  few  good  ideas  coB- 
tained  iu  it  are  ezpreaaed  in  language  so  ^urative  thai  U 
costs  an  efibrt  to  (uscover  what  is  Kally  being  said.  Bat 
tanche,  indeed,  was  essentially  nnsyilematic  and  unsden- 
tific,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  conce^on  of  what  is  tmly 
required  In  a  philosophy.  His  s^le  is  not  external  to  tha 
thmluug,  but  is  undiasolubly  connected  with  it;  stranga 
thoughts  and  bimrre  expreeaions  arise  together. 

His  next  great  work,  the  AiUigone,  a  prose  poem,  pub- 
lished in  1814,  was  the  fmit  of  long  and  quiet  meditatiDa, 
and  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  brilliant  literaiy 
sodety  surrounding  Chateaubriand  and  Ume.  Bfounier, 
into  which  Baltanche  had  been  introduoed.  From  this 
InlUali.   eaaVol.XX,i>.s%Bolai-^&K.b.] 
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jtar,  1814,  datat  hk  Mriooi  dbrt  towirdi  »  BpeeaUtive 
iWMIiULttuu  of  wadMf,  BD  expodllon  of  tha  pottwaunt 
tf  Kid>l  order.  Ha  tnuMbrTM  hU  nsidenoe  to  Fvia, 
whns  ha  omtiatMd  to  live  in  oommanicMion  with  tbe 
Irm  IhiiikM*  who  had  like  pfailotophicil  lendencdei  with 
luBwdl  In  1S17  appekrad  bis  Emai  no-  la  InttUtUum* 
Stdaln  dau  ter  rapport  aeee  la  Idta  mnteetiei,  which 
>M  inl«Ddad  lo  mit«  aa  a  prdoda  (o  hia  ktcM  tripartite 
•oaal  tfia.  nie  work  ia  more  intalligible  Uun  anj  other 
«f  BallMMbrfa;  it  advocatcaa  moderate  oonatitutioDa]  gor- 
mvaataXj  and  wai,  on  this  aoooont,  miqadged  bf  manj  who 
fcncied  It  nooauneoded  Boarfaoaiam.  A  ^iloaophieal  dia- 
iofa^Lt  VitiliardtlleJtamtHammi,aadmnaytl,L'Hiiwmu 
HU  Aba,  vei«  written  in  1819  and  1820.  He  then  devoted 
kinaelf  to  hii  gnat  woik,  the  Paiingtitint  Sosii^  ThU, 
which  wM  to  be  a  Hitodiata,  an  expowtion  of  the  woikings 
of  Ood  in  faiatoty,  waa  divided  into  three  parta ;  the  &nt 
1  Uiat  period  of  the  world  which  wu  before 


«  anivenal  Uw  or  mle;  tbe  third  aketched 

bat  atate  of  thinca  through  and  in  which  hninaiiit7  at 
hat  attaina  ita  final  end  and  enwning  ri«T7.  He  workg 
irprpawitii^  theae  three  parte  were  oJled  I/OrpUe,  La 
Anwlt,  and  La  FitU  da  Bcpinlumt;  onlj  the  BiM  waa 
eompleied,  bat  tome  fiagmenia  ai  the  othata  are  in  az- 
ialcnce.  To  the  whole  a  nneral  introduction  waa  pre- 
Sied,  which  ia  tbe  meet  vamabia  ol  all  BaUancbi^B  vorka. 
Hie  latCBt  writing,  Viaion  d^bid  {Hebal  bdn^  the  chief 
of  a  Bcottiih  clan,  and  gifted  with  aeoond  eight),  waa 
crideDtly  intended  to  form  pottlon  of  the  third  paM  of 
the  PatoigHtnt.  In  mjitteal  langnage  it  gives  vagae  and 
•Bni-pit)^etia  atteranoea  on  tbe  fbMre  eoune  of  world- 


t  aeat  in  the  Fittnh  Academy,  died  in 
ich  beloved  by  hia  fHoida,  aad  aeema  to 
t  amiably  varm-hearted  u 


poetieallii 


tieal  In  lampenmeni,  wboae  intellect,  however,  waa  over- 
lowed  bj  nia  imuination.  A  oolleoled  edition  of  bii 
wmka  waa  aet  on  Ibot  in  1S30,  and  waa  intended  to  occupy 
aine  Tola.  Only  fbor  uipaand,  and  ware  repahliahed  In  a 
■nailer  tern  in  ISSa. 

It  ia  almost  impoaaible  In  gira  a  OMmeaXed  view  of 
Ballanche^a  fiiodamantal  ideas.  Aa  has  been  nid,  be 
belonged  to  the  theoorado  sdiool,  who,  In  opposition  to 
the  rationaliam  of  tha  preceding  age,  em[»ia«iied  the 
principle  of  anlbori^,  placing  revSation  above  individoal 
rrawMi,  order  above  n«adom  and  progrf.  Bat  Ballancfae 
made  a  nncere  endeavor  lo  nnile  in  one  syaton  what  waa 
valoaUe  in  the  opposed  moda  of  thinking.  He  held  with 
&e  (heoocatieta  that  individoaliim  wa«  an  impracticable 
view ;  fom,  aooording  to  him,  axilla  onlv  in  and  throogh 
aoocty.  He  agreed  farther  with  them  that  the  origin  of 
nde^  waa  to  oe  explained,  not  by  hatnan  desire  and 
ifiwt^  bat  by  a  direct  revelatJon  fnnn  God.  lastly,  with 
I>e  Bonald,  be  reduced  die  problem  of  the  orioin  of  society 
lo  that  of  the  ori^n  of  langnin,  and  held  that  language 
WIS  a  divine  gift  Bat  at  thia  point  he  parts  company 
with  the  theocratiata,  and  in  this  very  revelation  of  langnage 
Gnda  a  germ  of  progreaa.  OriginaUj[,  in  the  primitive 
•late  uf  man,  speech  and  thoi^ht  are  identical ;  Dut  grad- 
oally  the  two  aeparate ;  language  is  no  longer  only  q>oken, 
it  ta  abo  written,  and  finally  ia  ^nted.  Thua  the  primi- 
tive nnilv  ia  broken  np ;  the  original  aocial  order  which 
isled  irith,  and  waa  dependent  oa  it,  breaks  up  also. 


Kew  imtitndona  ^win^  ap,  apon  which  Uiought  acts,  and 
in  and  Ibroo^h  wbidi  it  evm  draws  nearer  to  a  final  anity, 
a  rehabilitation,  a  po^M^num.  The  volition  of  primitive 
man  was  one  with  that  of  Qod ;  bat  it  beoomea  broken  up 
into  aepaiate  volitioiia  which  oppose  themaelves  to  the 
divine  wilt,  and  throagh  the  oppeaitiona  and  triab  of  Ibis 
world  wotk  ODwarda  to  a  aeoona  and  completer  haimcmy. 
The  history  of  bamaiiily  is  tbvefore  comprised  in  tbs  fiul 
frDO)  tbe  perfect  Blal&  and  in  the  return,  after  repeated 
triala,  to  a  liinilar  condition.  In  the  dim,  shadowy  records 
cf  mythical  times  may  be  traced  the  ohscure  oatlines  of 
prinudve  aodety  and  of  its  lall ;  and  this  is  attempted  in  the 
Or-fhie.  Actual  historv  exhibits  the  conflict  of  two  great 
pnnciplei,  whidi  may  be  said  to  be  realixed  ia  the  patri- 
dana  and  plebeians  of  Bome.  Saoh  a  dialinclion  of  caste 
ia  laprded  by  Ballanche  aa  the  original  stale  of  historical 
aotitty  ;   and  histoiy,  as  a  whole,  he  considen  lo  have 


followed  the  same  comae  as  that  taken  by  the  Bomaa 
pleba  in  its  mdatJ  and  aooeesifbl  atlonpts  to  attain 
equality  with  Uie  patridalo.  On  the  fiiture  evenls  ihrongh 
which  the  haman  nwe  ahall  achieve  its  destiny  BsHawue 
gives  few  Intelligible  hlnta.  The  auddaa  flash  which  dis- 
closed to  the  erna  of  Hebal  Ae  whole  «io  of  humanitr 
cannot  be  re^odoced  in  languue  tiammelled  bv  time  and 
space.  Scattered  throughoat  the  worka  of  Ballanohe  ar« 
many  valoabla  ideas  on  the  oonneoticMi  of  evmts  which 
makes  posdble  a  philosophy  of  history ;  but  hia  own  theoir, 
BO  br  as  it  can  m  nndMtood  and  judged,  does  not  seem 
likely  to  find  more  hvor  than  it  has  already  met  with. 

Baa  Amptn,  BaUanAe,  Farii,  IBiS  g  Sta.  BaoTO,  Pormitt  Oof 
(atparoHHi,  ToL  IL  |  Duniran,  PkilotopJiU  d*  ZIX^*  SHelt,  Ad 
admiiabia  analyiii  ol  tba  works  oompoitng  tha  PatlHfH4tU  Is 
siTaB  by  Baiehao,  AwM  rj«  4ns  Mirndf,  1831,  t.  3,  pp.  ilO^UA. 


_  1437  leet  above  the  level  of  the  si  . 
small  river  known  as  the  Yarowee  Cre^  It  conaisls  of 
three  portioiM,— Ballarat  Weat,  Ballarat  East,  and  Sebaa- 
lopol,— each  of  which  haa  its  own  mnnidpality  and  town- 
hall.  Its  existence  and  prosperity  are  solely  due  to  the 
gold-fielda  which  were  diaoovered  here  in  1861.  In  IS65  it 
waa  proclaimed  a  mnnidpalitv,  and  in  1870  Ballarat  West 
waa  r^aed  to  the  rank  of  a  citf.  In  1871  it  conl^ed  50 
charches,  477  boleb,  10,000  dwellings,  II  banks.  8  inm- 
foundries,  13  breweries  and  distilleriee,  3  fiour-mlUa,  a  free 
public  lilmuT,  a  mechanic^  institute^  a  hospital,  a  "  benev* 
olmt  inadtntum,"  a  Aeatre  and  a  public  gtxdim ;  while 
about  sixty  miles  of  water-nuuns  and  fifty  of  gas-maina 
had  been  laid  down.  lu  popnlation— of  very  various  origin, 
and  including  a  large  number  of  very  degraded  Chineae,  who 
are  huddled  togeUier  in  a  aepaiate  quarter — then  amounted 
to  48,166. 

BALLXbI  (Bxluky),  a  district  In  the  Madras  Pren- 
dency,  lies  brtween  18"  41/  and  15°  68'  N.  Irt.,  76'  44'  and 
78°  19'  K  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Niiim'a 
territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  TungUiadii 
river;  on  the  E.  by  the  districts  of  Kaaapa  and  Kamul; 
<»  the  B.  by  the  Mysore  coantiT:  and  on  the  W.  by 
Mysore,  and  tbe  Bombay  district  ot  Dharwar.  Its  extreme 
lei^th  frwn  iHWIh  to  south  ia  170  miles,  and  its  breadth 
firom  east  to  weat  aboat  120  miles.  The  area  of  the  dia- 
trict,  InelDtUng  146  sqnare  miles  of  the  Sandtlr  Statei  ia 
estimirted  at  abiMt  11,496  square  milee ;  aooordii^  to  other 
letoma,  the  area  Is  10,867  square  miles  {excluding  Sand&r), 
of  which  1004  conusts  of  barren  soil,  sitea  of  village^  beds 
of  wateroounes,  Ac  and  DSC2  of  lands  either  actually 
oultivatad  or  capable  of  cultivation.  The  census  of  1871 
rMumed  the  population  at  1,862,044,  of  whom  94  per 
cenL  were  Hindus.  It  is  estimated  that  041,712,  ot 
71'3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  live  by  agncullore. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  that  of  an  exlen- 
sive  plateau  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Qhits,  of 
an  average  height  of  from  800  lo  1000  feet  above  asa- 
leveL  The  most  elevated  tracts  are  on  the  W.,  where  the 
surface  rises  towarda  the  culminatiiw  range  of  hills,  and 
on  the  8.,  where  it  rises  to  the  elevated  table-land  of  Mysore. 
Towards  the  centre  the  surface  of  the  plain  preseata  a 


save  by  a  few  rockv  elevations  that  a  .    _ 

from  the  sheet  of  black  soil  below.  The  hill  ranges  in 
BaU&rf  are  Ihoae  of  Sandllr  and  Kampli  to  the  W.,  the 
Lankk  Malla  to  the  E.,  and  the  Copper  moualain  lo  the 
8.W.  The  last  has  an  elevation  of  3148  feet.  The  diatricC 
is  watered  by  five  hill  Btnams,  vis.,  the  Tungbhadri,  formed 
fay  the  junction  of  two  small  rivers,  Tung  and  Bhadri,  the 
Hag^arf,  Hindri,  Ponoir.  and  ChitravatL    The  Ponuir  is 


,vig»ble,  ai 


e  fbrdable  during  the  dry 


Tha  agrloaltiml  prodnoti  of  tha  dlitrtet  are  oottoD,  indtgo, 
■rhest,  Hm,  ngai-eaas,  flax,  bstsl,  plantain,  tonasris,  abUlks, 
onioDi,  hamp,  ooriandsr,  tobaeso,  araea-na^  eoaoa-aat,  eil-iaed^ 
4a.  Tha  fallowing  If  a  roogh  sillmile  of  aenage  andsr  diSte- 
ant  aropi: — Vood  gt^ns,  3,087,004  aeres;  oil-seeds,  103,000 
tent ;  graao  and  garden  oropi,  38,000  sorss ;  arahard^  18,000 
■urea;  ootton,  iadigo,  mi  •ngar-oane,  8f,0D0  aoras)  fUloa> 
(11,000  lerai,  total,  3,933,000  lersi.     Tha  maaobotncas  or 
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th*  dlltriat  Modit  of  aottfln  fcMdi,  [*p*,  Mqxta,  rop«,  bluikati, 
felt^  djN,  oil,  ragu-  ftnd  molmiHi,  p»p«r,  laatbtr,  sl&u  banglai 
dr  bnw«t*U,  uid  iron  >nd  suthcn  pou.  CottOD,  bluikBti,  nw 
UdM,  iron,  Aa.,  tbrm  Iha  utiatai  of  cTpeit.  Tha  ahlef  mlnanJ 
prodnola  %n  iron,  aoppar.  Lead,  aDtimoaj,  naJigMiaaa,  ftlnm,  uid 
gns-ainti,  AmDDg  preaioni  ilonag  dtunotidi  ara  found,  the 
etiiaf  diomond  minai  being  at  MuDiraulftga  and  Wajrikmrlr. 
Tba  diamonda  are  wlleoted  in  tb*  aandiUna  brssoia  and  son- 
(lomerate.  Tbe  minsi  no  loDgar  yield  aufflaient  proBt  to  be 
fegalarl;  wDrlied,  tbongh  erery  aoir  and  then  dianondi  of  imatl 
TBiae  are  met  with.  Tha  ravaDaa  of  the  Ballirf  diitriot  from 
■U  loaniai  amountad  in  ISU  to  £257,18!) ;  in  ISIifi  to  £348,384 ; 
ud  in  1SB3  to  £SI3,MS.  Tba  land  tax  fonni  tha  prinoipal 
■onroB  of  reTenua.  In  186S  it  yielded  £243,681.  Hor*  than 
one-fourth  of  the  land*  ara  held  ai  In&m,  i.a.,  andar  granta  for- 
merlj  made  for  aarriaoa  or  for  relJEJoui  pnrpoaai.  ThMa  were 
Terj  lightly  taiad  by  tha  oatiTs  OaTernmenta,  but  tha  preeant 
■t«ta  of  their  MMumant  la  not  leal  than  Uiat  of  ordinary  landa. 
n  18T1,  maiatainad  at  aooit  of 
ooolaJDed  153  aoboalf ,  attended 
by  4374  pnpilt.  It  haa  only  leTen  toiiDa  with  a  population  of 
more  than  TOOD  lonli — (1),  Balltrf,  population,  inolnding  troopa 
In  tbe  oantonment,  5I,14ii  (3),  HoapetUi,  9Mi;  (3),  Tidipatri, 
81S2;  (4),  HarpanbalK,  T81I5;  (S),  Rildrog,  7734,-  (B),  Bmmi- 
gvinr,  7326 ;  and  (7),  Yadiki,  7203.  Only  four  mnnloipal  towni 
ezlat  in  tha  dlatiist: — I.  Ballirf— population,  G1,14B|  mnni- 
oipal  Inooma  in  1871,  £7SS1;  eipenditure,  £74SS;  nta  of  t«x. 
atiOD,  ia.  3|d.  per  head.  3.  Qatti— population,  BOSS ;  munioipal 
inaome,  £B93 ;  eipeaditara,  £830  j  ral«  of  taxation,  Si.  S^d.  par 
head.  8.  Anautpuf-^opulalion,  4971;  mnnioipal  Inooma,  £794  j 
•xpenditnre,  £784  j  lato  of  taxation,  3>.  31d.  per  head.  4. 
Adoni— nunaioipal  inooms,  £2117;  sxpenditnra.  ilOOi.  Fifty- 
Bine  roada,  of  a  total  langth  of  I4Bfi  miiea,  oonneot  tha  dilTerent 
tflwna  and  villagea  in  tha  Bailirf  diatrjol ;  and  tha  Uadrai  Rail- 
way, with  a  biauoh  to  Balllrf,  paiaea  tbroagh  it.  The  ollmate 
Of  Balliii  ij  oharaoteriied  by  extreme  dryaeaa,  in  aonaeqnenoe 
of  tha  air  paiaing  over  a  great  extant  of  heated  plain*,  and  it 
hai  a  iualier  rainfall  than  any  other  diitriot  in  Boutb  India. 
The  avai^e  daily  range  of  the  tbermometer  la  from  07°  to  830 ; 
average  rain-faU  for  the  flre  yean  ending  1800, 1 7  inohei.    The 

Srarailing  diieam  are  obalera,  fever,  amall-poi,  ophthalmia, 
yientery,  and  ikin  diaeaaaa  among  tbe  lower  olaaiea.  Ballirl 
la  Bubjeot  to  diuatrona  alorms  and  hurrioanes,  and  to  faminea 
arliing  from  a  aeriea  oF  bad  laaaoni.  Tha  atorma  of  1804  and 
ISSl,  and  the  liminea  of  1751,  1792, 1793, 1803, 1833, 1854,  ud 
ISU  itill  liTa  Id  the  popular  memory. 

UUle  is  kDDWD  of  the  ettrlj  hiEtory  of  the  dlitrict.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Icingdom  of 
V^Byanannun,  and  on  the  orerthrow  of  that  atAte  in  1564 
1..  D.  Inr  the  Mahometans,  the  tract  now  fonnino;  the  dis- 
trict of  Ballirl  jras  split  up  into  a  autnber  of  military 
holding  held  by  chieb  called  Foligdii.  In  1635  the 
Camatio  ires  annexed  to  the  Bii&piir  dominions,  from 
which  anin  it  was  wrested  in  1630  by  Sivaji,  the  founder 
of  the  Harhatli  power.  It  was  then  included  In  the  do- 
miniooB  of  Nix&m-ul-mulk,  the  nominal  Ticeror  of  the 
Qreat  Mnshul  in  the  Dskhln,  from  whom  again  it  was 
■absequenUy  conquered  by  Haidar  All  of  Hjsor.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  ivith  Tipll  SnlUn  in  I79Z,  the  territoriea 
which  now  fonu  the  BalUrf  distria  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Niiim  of  HaidartU>M,  by  whom  it  wai  ceded  to  the  British 
in  ISOO,  in  return  for  a  Ibrce  of  English  troops  to  be 
stationed  at  hia  capital.  In  1818  the  district  of  BaMri 
was  congtitut«d  as  it  at  preseit  remains.  Amidst  all  these 
political  conruliions  the  liltle  state  of  Sandllr,  occupying 
a  central  position  in  the  BallArl  district,  and  surrounded 
by  a.  cordon  of  hills,  preserred  its  inl^rlty.  Sandllr  can 
only  be  entered  by  one  of  three  principal  natural  passes, 
vii.,  the  Bhimsgundf  paas  on  the  N.E.,  the  Rimanagundl 
pas  on  the  N.,  and  the  Oblasundt  pan  on  the  W.  Its 
chief  is  the  repreeenlative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
HnrhatlA  families,  and  derives  a  revenue  of  £45W  from 
bis  state.  He  now  holds  Sandilr  as  a  Jigfr  or  a  militarjr 
tenure  from  our  Qovemment,  but  pays  no  tribute. 

BaUiXhi,  the  {irinci^  town  of  the  above  diatricl,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  establishments,  and 
tlie  headquartera  of  the  military  force  in  the  ceded  districla 
consisting  of  Ballirf  and  Eadapa.  The  fort  rises  from  a 
hn^  mass  of  granitic  rocks,  which  jut  up  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  450  feet  above  the  plain,  with  a  circumference  of 
nearly  2  miles.  Ita  [eagfh  from  north-east  to  aouth-west 
is  about  1160  feet.  To  the  E.  and  8.  of  the  Balltrf  rock 
lies  a  heap  of  boulders  irregularly  piled  one  on  the  other, 
but  to  the  W.  is  an  unbroken  surface  of  sheet-rock,  while 
the  N.  is  walled  by  bare  ru^ed  ridges.  Ball&rf  rock  u 
deCuided  by  two  distinct  lines  of  works,  the  upper  and  the 


lower  fort  The  a^ier  fort  is  a  quadrangular  bnildiiig  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  with  only  one  way  up  to  i^  and 
deemed  impregnable  by  the  Uyson  princes.  Bat  as  it  haa 
no  accommodation  for  a  garrison,  it  la  now  nnocou[ncd  bj 
our  troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  goaid  in  durj^ 
of  prisoners.  The  ei-Nawib  of  Kamiil  was  confined  in  i( 
for  Ibrtyyeenfbrthe  mnrderof  hiswife.  Itomtainsseranl 
tanks  or  cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock.  Outride  tlw 
turreted  rampart  are  a  ditch  and  covered  way.  The  lower 
fort  lies  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  rock,  and  measures  aboot 
half  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  oontalna  the  barracks  for  our 
troopa,  the  arsenal  and  commissariat  stores,  the  Protestant 
church,  orphanage,  Masonic  lodge,  post-office,  and  nnmer- 
ons  private  dweTlings.  The  fort  of  Ballirf  was  originallf 
built  by  one  Timmapa,  in  the  I6th  century.  It  was  fiiat 
dependoit  on  tbe  kin^om  of  Viisyanagatam,  afterwards 
on  Bij&pur,  and  subsequently  subject  to  the  Nixim  and 
Uaidar  All.  The  latter  improvea  tbe  fortiflcations  with 
the  aasiBtance  of  French  artisans,  whom  he  aflerwaida 
hanged  for  not  building  the  fort  on  s  higher  rock  adjacent 
to  iL  The  cantonment  hixir  of  Ballirf  enioys  the  repute 
tion  of  being  the  best  militair  b&iir  in  Boathero  Iiidia. 
To  the  W.  of  the  rock  are  the  regimental  lines  for  two 
Native  in&ntry  raiments,  one  European  Raiment,  and  oa« 
regiment  of  cavalry.  On  the  E.  are  the  jail,  the  pablid 
courts,  and  (he  terminua  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Hadrsi 


RUIway.  Ballirf  town,  including  the  c 
tained  in  1866  a  population  of  37,015  souls,  of  whid 
13,341  were  Hindus,  4178  Mahometans,  and  1042  Chria- 
tians.  PoputaIi<Hi  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1871, 
61,145.  Elevation  above  the  sea,  1600  feet.  Distancs 
from  Bombay,  S.E.,  380  miles;  from  Madras,  N.W.,  270 
miles.     Lat  15°  18'  N, ;  long.  76"  69'  E. 

BALLATE&  a  village  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  oa 
the  EJver  Dee,  «  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen.  In  ito  vicinity 
are  the  medicinal  wells  of  Pannanich,  Balmoral  Castle  {a 
summer  residence  of  Queen  Victoria),  and  Ballatrich  Farm, 
where  Byron  spent  part  of  his  boyhood.  Ballatrich  is  a 
short  distanee  from  "Lachin-y-Gair"  (Lochnagar),  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Grampian  range,  and  the  subject  of  on* 
of  Byron's  most  beautiful  poems. 

BALLENSTEDT,  a  city  in  the  dnchy  of  Anhalt-B«m- 
bnrg.  It  is  situated  on  the  Oetel  in  tbe  Han  Fore^  in  m. 
most  picturesque  district,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town.  A  fine  road,borderedwitbtreee,  leadslolhecaatleof 
the  dnkesof  Anhalt-Bernburg.  The  city  contiuns  about  4395 
inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  linen  manuhcCurc^ 
gardeningjAc    Ballenatedt  is  the  birthplaoe  of  Joh.  Amdt. 

BALLET  is  a  word,  the  signification  of  which  depends 
upon  tbe  century  in  which  we  find  it  employed.  OriginailT 
derived  from  the  Greek  ^oAAifeiw,  to  dance,  it  has  pa»cd 
through  the  medieeval  Latin  6aUara  (with  6a/la<or  as  ^onv- 
mous  with  laitalOT)  to  the  Italian  baJlart  and  baUata,  to  (be 
French  b<dlet,  to  the  old  English  word  balUOe,  and  to  baUad, 
In  old  French,  according  to  Rousseau,  baiUi  signifieti  **  to 
dance,  to  sing,  to  r^oice?'  and  thus  it  incorporates  three 
distinct  modem  words, "  oallet,  ball,  and  ballad."  Through 
the  gradual  changes  in  the  amusements  of  difltrent  ages, 
the  meaning  of  the  first  two  words  haa  at  length  become 
limited  to  dancing,  and  the  third  is  now  confined  to  sii^ 
ing.  But,  although  ballads  are  no  longer  the  vocal  accook- 
panimenta  to  dances  round  the  maypole,  oar  old  ballads 
are  still  sung  to  dance  tunes.  The  present  acceplation  at 
the  word  baSa  is — a  theatrical  represeniation  in  which  a 
story  Is  told  only  by  gesture,  accompanied  oy  munc  which 
should  be  chamcteriied  by  stronger  emphasis  than  would 
be  employed  with  the  voice.  Tbe  dancing  should  be  oon- 
nected  with  the  story,  but  is  more  commonlr  incidental. 
The  French  word  was  found  to  be  so  comprenoMive  as  to 
require  further  definition,  and  thus  the  abore-deacribed 
would  be  distinguished  as  the  batUi  tfaetioa  or  pantomime 
ballet,  while  a  single  scene,  such  as  that  of  a  village  ftati- 
val  with  ita  dances,  would  now  be  termed  a  dwtrfitswwwf. 

The  balUi  Saclum,  to  which  the  changed  meaning  of  tb« 
word  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  therewith  the  introdoction  of 
modem  Inllet,  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  16tli 
century.  Novelty  of  entertainment  was  then  sought  for  in 
the  splendid  courts  of  Italy,  in  order  to  celebrate  eveata 
which  were  thought  great  in  their  time,  such  as  the  nwr- 
riages  of  princes,  or  the  triumphs  of  their  arma.  Inven- 
tion was  on  the  rack  for  novelty,  and  the  skill  of  the 
machinist  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  has  been  sappceed 
that  the  art  of  the  old  Bomau  pantomiat  was  then  ravived 
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to  M  to  the  Kttnedoiu  of  oonrt-dances.  Under  the 
Bmbu  empire  the  paatomimi  had  repreeeDtod  either  a 
pjtbologicil  M017,  or  perhaps  kscene  from  a  Qredt  tagoij, 
lif  male  geatona,  while  B  dionu,  placed  in  the  hackgroQua, 
wu  tOKHaa  to  namte  the  &bl^  or  U>  dcocribe  the  actitm 
oTuM  (oene.  The  question  ii  whether  mnte  pantominuo 
idioii,  which  ia  tlie  enmoe  of  modern  bklleC,  wh  carried 
throngh  those  oonrt  entertainmeotii  in  which  kings,  qneens, 
friota,  ud  priuooMB  look  parta  with  the  coartiers ;  or 
whether  It  is  of  later  growth,  and  derived  from  prohnianal 
dmocn  npon  the  stage.  The  former  is  the  geoeral  opin- 
jon,  but  in  aualTsii  of  the  only  ballet  which  is  known  to 
luTs  been  printed  in  a  complete  Ibrm  daring  the  16th 
aoti]i7,  would  lead  to  the  intsrence  that  the  court  enter- 
|.inm*iBhi  of  ItalT  KoA  FTaiuw  weTS  inasqaes,  or  masks, 
■liidi  indnded  oeclamation  and  soog,  like  those  of  Ben 
JomoQ  with  Ini^  Jones  for  the  court  of  James  I. 

The  introdnctioii  of  the  Italian  style  of  Inllet  into  France 
WIS  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
nib  Hdlle.  de  Vaudemont,  sister  lo  the  qaeen.  This  was 
bilSSl;  and  the  ballet  was  printed  in  1682,  ia  a  small 


the  plot  It  Is  eatitlod  Baiet  Cbmfgw  de  la 
(lie  queen  took  a  part  in  it,  as  one  of  the  ndada,  with  her 
lilies;  bat  the;  were  only  posed  apon  machinery  to  be 
looked  at,  and  ndtber  spoke  nor  sang.  One  lady  of  the 
wait  ssng  a  song,  two  others  a  duet,  and,  again,  others  a 
choral.  Japiter  and  Mercury  each  sang  a  song,  but  Circe 
ud  (he  rest  spoke  poetry.  The  king's  mauciaas,  as  trilons, 
were  the  mainatayi  of  the  music :  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
d  Ihe  court  appeared  in  splendid  hacj  dreuee,  and  danced 
Ibe  enlrfca.  The  inTentor  of  the  ballet  was  Baltaiarini 
Btlgioicso,  who  had  aasamed  the  name  of  Baltasar  de 
BesttjOTraz  upon  his  ^rpointment  as  first  musician  to 
Cithenne  de  Hedicis,  qaeen  dowager  of  France.  The  dis- 
use of  diahwie  and  of  vocal  music  in  ballet  seems  to  have 
bem  arriveaat  onlf  by  degrees.  One  of  the  moat  complete 
books  npM)  the  sulyect  is  by  the  Jeenit  he  P%re  Kenestrier 
(Oinde  Francois),  Des  BaOtU  Aneieiu  et  Modema,  12ri 
legl.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  ballet  for  Louis  XIV. 
1658 !  BDil  in  his  book  he  analnes  about  fifty  of  the  eai 
Italian  and  French  ballets.  His  definition  is  as  follows; 
'Bsllels  are  dumb  comedies,  which  should  be  divided  into 
sets  and  scenes,  like  other  theatrical  pieces.  Bedtations 
divide  them  into  ads,  and  the  entires  of  dancers  are  equal 
in  number  lo  the  scenes."  So  recitation  had  not  then  been 
diqieosed  with.  At  length  Uie  opinion  gained  ground  that, 
is  Mige  represoila^ons,  the  actions,  fedjngs,  and  passions 
emdd  be  more  faithfully,  gi^cefdlly,  and  intelligibly  ez- 
pnand  to  the  eye  by  pantomimic  acdon,  than  it  would  be 
ponble  to  do  (o  the  ear.  The  art  of  dramatic  eipreesion 
then  became  a  greater  object  of  study ;  and,  perhaps,  from 
iboGt  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  in  the  time  of 
Koverr^  the  spectators  have  been  prepared  only  by  a  abort 
pinied  snoimat;  of  the  story  whir         '    '  '  ' 
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BALLINA,  a  seaport  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  county 
of  May^  18  miles  K.N.E.  of  Cnstlebsr,  silualed  on  the 
River  May,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  has 
B  parHh  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  (the  latter  being  ii 
ne  subarb  of  Ardnaree  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  river). 
Biuist  and  Methodist  dispels,  a  court-house,  three  branch 
buki,  a  workhouse,  hoepilal,  dispensary,  barracks,  and 
•erenl  schools.  A  convent  was  erected  in  1867.  T' 
»lmon  fishery  and  fiflh-curin|[  are  important  branches  of 
trade:  and  it  has  also  breweries  and  tjour-mills,  and  man 
facturea  snuff  and  coarse  linen.  The  amount  of  harbor 
receipts  in  1873  was  £1260.  In  I79S  Ballina  wss  fur  a 
•Iioit  time  in  the  possession  of  the  flench,  under  General 
Unmben.  In  the  neighborhood  there  is  an  interesting 
dotnten,  proved  by  the  early  annals  of  Ireland  lo  belong 
lo  the  5tb  century  A.D.  (fids  Fergusson's  Bndt  Stmt  Mmu- 
■nil).  To  the  east  of  the  village  are  (he  remains  of  so 
abbey,  with  a  Qothlc  door-case  in  fine  preservation  (Arch- 
dsll).    Popalation  in  1S7I,  5551. 

BALLiNASLOE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  province  of  Con- 
nsoght,  91  milee  W.8.W.  of  Dublin.  The  Biver  Suck,  an 
ifflueot  of  the  Shannon,  divides  it  into  two  parts;  the 
westem  being  in  the  county  of  Qalway,  the  eastern  in  the 
county  of  Bcscommon.  They  are  connected  by  two  bridges 
and  a  caoseway  acroee  an  island.  The  town  is  clean  and 
vdl  boilt,  and  coniaios  a  handsome  choicb,  with  a  singular 


octagonal  spire  Bprtngiag  from  scrolls.  There  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  Hemodist  chapels,  several  public  schools,  a 
district  lunatic  asylum,  union  workhouse^  market--hons^  a 
savings  bank  [eatablisbad  in  1823),  seveiBl  flour-mills.  Mid 
brew^es.  In  the  n«ghborh(x>d  is  Ciarbally  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Claiuarty.  A  great  annnal  cattle  Gui 
is  held  here  from  the  5th  to  the  Mh  of  October.  Its  im- 
portance may  be  judged  from  (he  hct,  that  in  1874  there 
were  exposed  for  sale  18,018  homed  cattie  and  SS  ISO 
sheep.  Tbe  Feslern  Slur  is  published  in  the  town.  Pop- 
ulation in  1871,  4019. 

BALLOON.    Bee  A^KOiTAtmcs,  voL  I  pp.  107-187. 

BALLOT,  or  secret  voting,  has  been  employed  in  politi- 
cal, legislative,  and  judicial  asBenbUea,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  private  dabs  and  corporadons.  At  Athen^ 
the  dicasls,  in  giving  thdrverdlct,  generally  used  balls  of 
stone  (ptepfii)  or  of  metal  (montMi).  Those  pierced  in 
the  centre,  or  black  in  oolor,  signified  condemnation; 
those  tmpierced,  or  white,  signified  acquittal.  The  boxes 
were  variously  arranged:  but  generally  a  brass  box  recdved 
both  classes  of  votes,  and  a  wooden  box  received  the  unused 
bslls.  lathe  snembly,  cases  of  priciie^,  such  as  ostracisai, 
the  nataralization  of  breigneis,  or  the  release  of  stat»4d)t- 
ors,  were  dedded  by  secret  Totinc.  The  petalism,  or  voting 
by  words  on  olive-leaves,  practised  ^  Sytaenae,  may  also 
be  mentioned.  At  Borne  uie  bsUot  was  introdnced  to  the 
comitia  by  the  Ltga  TiibeUariat,  of  which  the  Lex  OtMona 
(139  B.C.)  relates  to  the  election  of  tna^trstes,  the  La 
Outia  (137  B.O.)  tojudieia  popxli,  and  tbe  Lei  Papiria  (131 
B.C.)  to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  The  wooden 
tabtuat,  placed  in  the  eigta,  or  wicker  box,  were  marked  U. 
R.  (uU  roga*)  and  A.  {anlimio)  in  the  case  of  a  proposed 
law ;  L.  (Ubtro)  and  D.  (doTnTw)  in  the  case  of  a  publio 
trial ;  in  the  case  of  an  election,  ouiuto  were  made  opposite 
the  names  or  initials  of  tbe  candidate.  Taitilat  were  also 
used  by  the  Roman  judices,  who  expreaed  thdr  verdict  or 
judgment  by  the  letters  A.  (oisoho),  C.  {eondenno),  and 
N.L.(n<m/ijmrt).' 

In  Qreat  Britain  the  ballot  was  suggested  for  ^^ 
use  in  Parliament  by  a  political  tract  of  the  ^hSu 
time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  actually  used  by  the 
Scots  Parliament  of  1662  in  proceeding  on  the  "Billeting 
Ad,"  a  measure  proposed  by  Middlelon  to  secure  the  oetr«- 
cism  of  Lauderdale  and  other  political  opponents  who 
were  by  secret  vote  dedared  incapable  of  public  office. 
The  plan  followed  was  (his :  each  member  of  Parliament 
wrote,  in  a  disguised  hand,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  names 
of  twelve  suspected  persons:  the  billets  were  put  in  a  bag 
held  by  the  registrar;  the  bag  was  then  sealed,  and  was 
afterwards  opened  and  ils  contents  sscertsined  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  where  tbe  billets  were  immediatdy 
burned,  and  the  names  of  the  ostracised  conoesled  on  oath. 
The  Billeting  Act  was  repudisted  by  the  king,  and  the 
ballot  was  not  agun  heard  of  till  1705,  when  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  in  his  measure  for  a  provisional  government  of 
Scotland  by  annual   Parliaments  in  the  event  of  Que~ 


British  Parliament  from  the  power  of  tlie  Crown,  and  the 
adopUon  of  a  strictly  representative  system  of  dectlon- 
have  not  only  destroyed  whatever  reason  may  onoe  have 
existed  for  Uie  ballot  in  deliberative  voting,  but  have  ren- 
dered it  essential  that  such  voting  should  be  open.  It  was 
in  tbe  agilations  for  psrliamentaiy  reform  at  tne  be^nning 
of  the  19(h  century  (liat  tbe  demand  for  the  ballot  m  par- 
linmentarv  elections  was  first  seriously  made.  The  Ben- 
thamites advocated  the  system  in  1817.'  At  the  Peterloo 
Massacre  (1319)  several  banners  were  inscribed  with  the 
ballot.  O'Connell  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject  in  1830; 
and  the  original  draft  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Reform  BiU, 
probably  on  the  suggestion  of  Lords  Durham  and  Duncan- 
non,  provided  for  its  introduction.  Later  on  Mr.  Qrote 
became  its  chief  supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
from  1833  lo  1839,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  cast  by  Sydney 
Smith  on  the  "  mo  use- trap,"  and  on  Mr.  Qrote'a  "dam[er- 
box,  in  which  you  stab  tbe  card  of  your  favorite  candidate 
with  a  dagger,"  *  the  minority  for  the  ballot  increased  from 
106  to  2177  In  1838  the  ballot  was  the  fourth  point  of  the 
People's  Charter.  In  tbe  same  year  Che  atioutioa  of  the 
1  In  SiiODT  Jurlei  b(I11  toIs  bj  ttallDt. 
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.  le  quatlon  open.  The  (muse,  upheld  bj  HacaolkT,  W&rd, 
Home  (in  bia  resolutions,  lo4S),  and  BaAeley,  ms 
•Erengtheoad  br  Ihe  Beport  of  Lord  Hutingtoo'*  Select 
CommiUce  (16ui  Hvch,  1870),'  to  the  e&ct  thU  corrup- 
tion, treating,  and  Intunidatioii  br  pricrti  and  landlords 
'  tnC  at  both  parliamentarr  and 
island  and  Ireland ;  and  that 
la  probably  not  onlj  pronole 
tranquillitf  at  decdoos,  bnt  protect  voters  from  ondue 
iiiAiieiic«^  and  introduce  greater  freedom  and  purity  in  vot- 
ing, provided  secrecy  was  made  inviolable  except  in  cases 
whera  a  vot«r  was  Eoaad  guilty  of  bribery,  or  where  an  in- 
valid vote  had  bean  givecL  At  Hancheater  mH  Staflbn] 
in  1869,  lest  ballots  had  (akeoj^aoe  oo  the  Australian  prin- 
ciple as  praoUted  in  Victoria, — the  votins  card  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  candid^es,  printed  In  diSereat  colon 
(for  the  benefit  of  illiterate  voters),  and  the  voter  being 
directed  to  score  out  the  names  of  those  he  did  not  support, 
and  then  to  plaoe  the  card  (covered  by  an  o£S<dal  envelope) 
in  the  box.  It  was  fbaad  at  Manchester  that  the  voting 
was  considerably  more  rapid,  and  therefore  lees  expensive, 
than  under  the  old  system;  that  only  80  cards  out  of 
11,476  were  rmected  as  informal ;  and  ihat,  the  repr«aenl«- 
dvee  of  candidates  being  present  to  check  &lse  statements 
of  identity,  snd  the  publio  outside  being  debarred  from 
receiving  information  what  voters  had  voted,  the  ballot 
rather  decreased  the  risk  of  peisonatian.  At  Ifancfacster 
the  cards  were  not  onmberea  oooseeutively,  as  is  done  in 
Victoria,  so  that  (assuming  the  ofGinals  to  be  free  from 
corruption)  no  scratiny  could  have  detected  by  whom  par- 

ticnlar  votes  were  riven.      ' '  °'-"'— '  •■- — • — "»-  — 

stamped  each  card  oefore 
the  stamp  having  been  ft 

a>lonies  sl     „_, 

D  the  returning  officer,  ( 
■official  ticket,  and  carrie 
_  it  from  the  booth  his  official  card,  which  a  corrupt  agrat 
(hen  marked  for  his  candidate  and  gav^  so  msriced,  to  coi^ 
mpt  Toter  No.  2  (before  he  entered  the  booth),  on  condi- 
tiMi  that  he  also  would  bring  out  hia  offidsl  card,  and  so 
on  ad  tiUhna/  the  agent  thua  obtaining  a  seourity  for  his 
bribe,  unless  the  corrupt  voter  chose  to  disfranchise  him- 
self by  making  further  maifa  on  the  onrd. 

At  the  close  of  1370  the  ballot  was  employed  in  the 
Section  of  memben  for  the  London  Bchool  Board,  under 
ttie  Education  Act  of  that  year. 

In  1872  Hr.  Foister's' Ballot  Act  (86  and  38  Viet  c.  33) 
introduced  the  ballot  in  all  parliamentary  snd 
elecUcHiB,  except  pariiamentuy  eleotior-  ' 


Boatd  election  (1878),  under  "The  Education  (Sootland) 
Act,  1872."  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyze  the  Ballot 
Act,  which  not  only  abolishes  public  nominations  of 
candidates,  but  deals  with  the  offenoe  of  personation  and 
the  expensies  of  elections.  As  r^ards  the  ballot,  a  white 
paper  is  Dsed  on  which  the  names  of  the  candidates  ai« 

Cited  in  alphabetical  order,  the  voter  filling  up  with  a  X 
blank  on  the  right  hand  oppoutetbe  name  he  voles  for. 
The  P^Mir,  before  being  given  out,  is  marked  by  the 
pren^ng  officer  on  both  ndes  with  an  official  stamp,  which 
IS  kept  secret,  and  cannot  be  used  for  a  second  election 
within  seven  years.  The  paper  is  marked  on  the  back  with 
the  same  Dumber  ss  the  counterfoil  of  the  paper  which 
remains  with  the  officer.  This  oounterfoil  is  also  marked 
with  the  voter's  number  on  the  roister,  so  that  the  vote 
may  be  identified  on  a  scmtiny ;  and  a  mark  on  the  rqpster 
shows  that  the  voter  has  receivM  a  ballot  paper.  The  voter 
folds  up  the  paper  so  as  to  conceal  his  mark,  but  to  show 
the  stamp  to  the  officer,  and  depoalls  it  in  the  box,  which 
is  locked  snd  sealed,  and  so  constructed  that  papers  cannot 
be  withdrawn  withont  unlocking  IL  Papers  inadvertentLy 
spoiled    by  the   voten   may  be  exchanged,  the  officer 

J  reserving  separately  the  spoiled  papers.  If  a  voter  is 
loapadtsted  from  blindness,  or  other  pbysical  cause,  or 
makes  before  the  officer  a  declaration  of  inability  to  read, 
or  when  the  poll  is  on  a  Saturday  declaree  himself  a  Jew, 
the  officer  cauaet  the  paper  to  be  marked  as  the  voter  di- 
rects, and  keeps  a  record  of  the  transaction.  A  voter  who 
I  FuUaiHSituy  Paper*,  ie»»-S.  B.  an,  lin-L ;  and  IBTO. 


claims  lo  Tota  after  soother  has  TOt«d  in  nq^  of  As  ssBa 
qualification,  obt^ns  a  (green)  paper  whidi  u  not  placed  is 
the  box,  bnt  preserved  apart  as  a  "tendered"  papsr.  Ha 
must,  however,  declare  lus  identic,  and  that  he  has  not 
already  voted,  nie  Residing  offioer,  at  tiw  dose  of  tha 
poll,  has  (o  account  to  the  rstunitng  ofllcer  fbr  the  pi^MS 
entrusted  to  him,  the  nnmberbeingmade  up  by— (1)  f*f* 
In  the  box,  (2)  spoiled  pueia,  (8)  unused  p^ien,  snd  (4) 
tendered  papers.  During  the  voting  (fbc  which  sdioobams 
and  other  public  rootns  are  avtulable,  and  for  whidi  a 
Bepamte  compartment  must  be  provided  fbr  every  150 
'     ■  ■  ■fed  to  vc-  -•  -  — •'— ' -*  — J!J— 


electors  entitfet 


e  at  a  station)  agents  of  candidal^ 


I  ^Mrhaps  acddental)  marks  otlisr  tlum 
,  and  beoaose  elections  have  been  lost 


•  [WflUam  E.  (tSU-S«).  Mm  oT  WIIIli 
esfalnri  mtnliur  nndsr  BiuwU  and  "'-••- 
btf  .imarkan  InteiesU.— Am,  Sd.J 


„ the  officials,  are  sworn  to  secrecy  as  regatds  w__ 

have  voted,  and  fbr  whom  j  and  they  are  prohilated  frcm 
interforing  with  the  voter,  indncing  him  to  show  his  vole, 
or  attempting  to  ascertain  the  number  on  the  back  of  tha 
paper.  These  agents  are  also  preaeut  with  liie  retomii^ 
officer  when  he  oonnts  the  papers  and  tha  rotes,  rgecting 
those  paper*— (1),  which  want  the  official  mark  oa  fie  tool; 
(2),  on  wnlch  votes  are  given  for  more  candidates  than  tha 
voter  is  entitled  to  vote  for;  (3],  on  which  anything  exomt 
the  number  on  the  back  is  marked  or  written  by  which  the 
voter  can  be  identified ;  (4),  whid)  are  nnmwced,  ot  m 
merited  that  it  is  uncertain  for  whom  the  vote  la  gjvcn. 
Tlie  counted  and  rejected  papery  and  also  the  "lendend" 

Kpers,  counterfoils,  and  marked  registra'  (which  have  not 
ia  opened),  are,  in  parliamentaiy  electiona,  transnutted 
by  the  retumius  officer  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
Chancery  in  England,  or  the  sheriffolerk  in  Scotland,  who 
destroys  them  at  the  end  of  one  year,  unless  otherwiss 
directed  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  some 
ooart  having  jurisdiction  in  election  petitions.  Such 
petitions  sitl^  rimpl^  dispate  the  aooiracy  of  the  return 
on  the  ground  of  misoounting,  or  wrongous  t^ection  or 
wrongous  admission  of  papers,  in  whi^  case  the  oonit 
examines  the  counted  and  r^ected  papers;  or  make  alle- 
gations of  corruption,  Ac,  on  which  it  may  be  neceasai^  to 
refer  to  the  marked  counterfoils  and  ascertain  how  bribed 
voters  have  voted.  Since  the  elections  of  1874  mndi  dis- 
content has  been  expressed,  becaose  judges  hav«  rqected 
papers  with  fatiBii^  (perhi 
the  X  upon  them,  and  ti 

through  the  lUIure  of  the  offion  to  stamp  the  p^HS.  For 
this  pnrpone  the  ose  has  been  snggeslea  oT  a  perfonting 
instead  of  an  embossing  stamp,  while  a  darit  eroond  paper 
with  white  voting-spaoes  would  make  MUptoesa  votes  impos- 
sible. The  Ballot  Aot  has  introduced  several  new  ofienM^ 
such  as  foiging  or  frauduleutiy  de&cing  «r  destroyiu  a 
paper  or  the  (Adal  mark ;  supplying  a  paper  withont  ods 
authority ;  fraudulenUy  putting  into  the  box  a  non-official 
paper;  fraodnlently  talung  a  paper  out  of  the  station 
withont  due  authori^;  destroying,  taking,  openii^  or 
otherwise  interfering  with  a  box  or  packet  oif  papeis  thn 
in  use  for  election  purposes.  These  ofiences,  ud  attempt 
to  commit  them,  are  punishable  in  the  case  of  officcn  and 
clerks  with  imprisonment  for  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor.  In  other  ossea  the  term  of  imprisonment  ii 
six  months. 

The  ballot  being  thus  wi  /ait  seoosspU  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  now  scarcely  neoeesary  to  indicate  lbs 
arguments  by  which  it  was  supported  and  iqipoaed.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  render  voting  perfectly  Hcnt 
andto  provide  for  ascrutiny.  It  would  be  Sialic  to  expeet 
that  secret  voting  will  be  a  perfect  security  for  independeat 
voting.  Bribery,  treating,  and  intimidation  oontinne  to 
be  practised,  bot  with  diminished  effect  Bribery  may  stUl 
be  made  conditional  on  the  briber's  saooM^  bat  the  Act  m 
felt  to  be  an  expressioa  of  national  opinion  gainst  all 
interference  with  individual  judgment  The  amment 
that  the  franchise  is  a  public  trust,  to  the  exercise  <H  which 
a  public  responsibility  should  attach,  woald  be  eondosiw 
if  the  "selfish  partialitieB"of  the  voter  were  the  chief  eviL 
The  ballot  was  dedared  to  lead  to  universal  hypocrisv  and 
deception;  and  Sydnev  Smith  spoke  of  "voters,  in  domi- 
noee,  going  to  the  pali  In  sedan-chairs  with  closely-drawn 
curtains."  The  observed  eOect  of  a  secret  ballot  is,  howsTN, 
gradually  to  exterminate  undue  infloenoe  and  canvasnng; 
and  when  the  necessity  for  secrecy  ia  removed,  TOtse  an 
not  kept  secret  The  alarm  of  "  the  ConftasMOoal "  seems 
to  be  unfounded,  as  a  Catholic  penitent  Is  not  boimd  to 
oonf^  bis  vote,  and  if  he  did  io,  it  would  be  a  crime  is 
the  confessor  to  divulge  it 


I  (ITa4-I8N)  a  London  Quker  phlluthropirt,    The  n 


u  wieeked  on  tka  Irish  Land  BUI*. 


nie  bkUot  U  naed  vut'  UrBalj  In  the  British 
*'™*™'  Coloiu*^  ind  on  the  Gnitinent.  In  Sooth  Aos- 
tnli^  vadm  tbo  CoutitiitiMi  Aot  of  1SG6  and  the  Eleo- 
utwtl  Act  of  1S6S,  both  ihs  UgialstiTc  Cotindl  Mid  the 
HooM  of  AMcmblj  ue  elected  ^  nunhood  lufflBM  nnder 
■he  ballot,  the  nUmlDg  officer  patting  M  tnWaS  i 


which  U  indioated  b?  »  crota.  The  cuds  are  deatrofed 
when  the  poll  i*  annoanced;  and  tbiu  peraona^on,  thongh 
prared  aguiMt  ceitaiii  *oten  for  the  purpom  of  paniahing 
Ibem,  would  not  Toid  an  election,  for  there  can  be  do 
Kmtiuf  before  the  Coort  of  Diapnted  Retnnu.  Cuatam- 
tag  hae  alnioat  diwppeared.  In  Victoria,  under  the  Eleo- 
loial  Aot  of  1806  (a»  Vict.  e.  270),  both  the  L«fH^*« 
OoonoU  and  the  Legitlatire  AMeiaUy  are  elected  prao- 
tically  l^  manhood  aaffian  nnder  the  ballot,  which  WM 
introdoced  in  ISM. .  The  i^Scer  adda  to  hia  initiaU  a  nam- 
her  noneapoading  to  the  TOtw'a  number  on  the  r^lMer, 
and  tbfl  caidi  are  praaerred  till  after  the  time  for  petition- 
ing the  Committee  of  Eloetiona  and  Qualificationa  has  ex- 
pired, ao  that  a  acnitinr  mar  take  place  of  cj^allenged  Totet. 
nia  important  Bead  Boaroa  undei  the  Local  OoTemment 
Conaolidation  Act  of  1809  an  alao  elected  by  ballot.  In 
Taamania  the  chief  peouliariqr  la  that  (ai  in  South  An»- 
tralia)  the  card  is  not  put  directly  by  the 
box,  bat  handed  to  the  officer  who  pota  it  tb 
thought  a  lecari^ 


ISfiS,  and  in  pnbllc  halla  (not  booths),  lo  which  admiarion 
it  gained  hj  ahowint;  a  certiBoale  of  inacriptlon,  iaraad 
tnr  the  ma^or  lo  each  qoali&ed  voter.     '     '  '  '  * 


<^Bdal  paper  with  a  memorandom  of  the  law  printed  oa 
the  htek  (UlUimo  mtgata),'    "■  "  '—    '  ■    '^      ' 
on  thia  he  writ«a  the  name 


pota  it  there  {thia  bang 


i^  against  donble  voting  or  votii^  wiUi  a 
1,  and  also  as^nat  the  voter  earrjing  away 
alao  the  carda  are  deatioyed  immediatcl;, 


equal  electoral  cotlq^es),  or,  in  o 

seta  a  confidential  friend  to  do  bu,  bimu  nauup  un  y^tmi 
folded  up  to  the  preeident  of  theburean,  who  putait  m  the 
box  (oraa),  and  who  aflerwaida  pnaidea  at  the  public 
"aquiltinio  dei  auETnigi."  No  acrudny  la  poMiblej  canvaae- 
ing  and  briberr  are  me ;  and  Cavour  Uion^ht  the  ballot 
had  quite  nullified  the  clerical  power,  at  leut  in  Piedmont. 


in  the  diDichce,  each  candidate  baa  a  box,  on  which  hie 
name  i*  Inacribed,  one  half  (while)  being  also  marked 
"Tee."  the  other  half  (black)  "No."  The  voter,  hia  ci  ' 
■enahip 

wooden  bowl,  which  a  clerk  carriea  from  box  to  box. 
The  voter  stretchee  hia  arm  down  a  fonnel,  and  drope  the 
"No"  dividon.  The  vote  ia  aecrel, 
but  there  is  apparently  no  check  on  "  Yee"  voice  being 

E'ven  for  aU  Utit  eandu^Oet,  and  the  ball        '    ' 
t  ii  imititble.    In  the  Unilad  States  „...~,. 

imperfect  ballot  system    prevaila.     In  many  '"""" 
states  thsre  is  no  regiater,  and  therefore  perBonstion  and 
donble  voting  are  practised.    Again,  there  ia_no  official 


a  Victoria,  the 


ballot,  or  lentm,  had  been  used  for  delibeita- 
tJTe  voting  in  the  damber  of  Depotica,  its  use  in  eleo- 
tioDs  to  the  Corpa  Ugislatif  was  carefbllv  regulated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Empire  by  the  Organio  Deciee  of 
3d  February,  1862.  Under  this  law  the  voting  was  sa'gtt- 
intended  by  a  borean  consisting  of  the  depaty  rcAuming 
offitxr  (called  pt«sid*ait  of  the  Motion),  fcur  nnp^d  aisicni 
on  sdected  frwn  the  oooatitaencr,  and  a  seorelary.  Each 
voter  prweols  a  polling  card,  with  his  d<d^natioii.  data  of 
Urtb,  and  stjnoAffe  {to  aecure  identity),  whicli  he  nas  pre- 
viooaly  got  at  the  Mmi*.  This  the  prcrident  mutilates, 
anci  the  vots  is  then  recorded  by  a  "bnlletin,"  which  is  not 
offi<dal,  but  is  generallv  printed  with  a  candidal</a  uaue^ 
and  givoi  lo  the  voter  bv  an  agent  outside^  the  only  coodl- 
titms  being  that  the  bolletin  anall  be  "aur  p^er  blanc, 
aana  signea  extdrieui*,  et  prepaid  eo  dehort  de  I'awiimbKe. 
Tbe  IMal  nomber  of  volaa  given  (Uiere  being  only  one 
Booiber  in  each  electoral  dislnct)  is  checked  I^  reference 
19  **la  ttaiiitfappd  et  inacriptlon  des  votanta,"  the  law 
•till  soppooug  that  eadi  voter  la  publicly  called  on  lo  vole. 
If  the  voter,  when  challenged,  cannot  sign  hia  pollInBOud, 
he  nay  call  a  witneas  to  sign  for  him.  The  foUowing 
clawes  of  bulletins  are  rejected: — "lUiaiblca,  blance,  ne 
It  p«s  niw  dMgnation  saSaante ;  sur  t«equela  lea 


eper- 
uit  pas  prtt^  le  serment  present"  (>.«.,  of  a  per- 

iminated).    Onlv  the  Totes  pronounced  bad  by 

th«  buieao  in  prcecatoe  of  repraenlative  scratineei*  are 
preeervd,  in  cass  these  ihould  be  called  for  duriiu[  the 
"  Session  pour  verification  des  Poovoiis."  Praoticslfy  the 
Froi^  ballot  did  not  afibrd  secrecy,  for  you  might  otxerre 
wliat  boUelin  the  voter  took  from  the  agent,  and  follow 
him  up  the  fueas  into  the  polling-place ;  but  the  deter- 
mined votw  might  conceal  his  vote  even  from  the  undue 
'  *  moe  of  Government  by  acralohins  out  the  printed 
T  and  writing  his  vote,  lliia  wis  Mways  a  good  vote, 
BDo  scrutiny  of  good  votes  was  impcwiblfc  The  ballot  is 
•till  used  in  the  dectioas  to  the  Natioial  Aasembty,  but  in 
th«  Assembly  itself  only  in  special  case*,  aa,  t^^  In  the 
•lection  of  a  "  rapporteur."  Under  (ha  law  of  lOlh  An- 
gnat,  1871,  the  conseib  gtefonx  (departmental  eonncila) 
Itah  are  dected  by  ballot.    In  nedraoot  the  ballot 

formed  part  of  the  f^  coistitnlbmal  govem- 
aacnt  introdoced  bv  Charles  Albert  in  March,  1848 ;  it  was 
•xtcaided  to  Italy  in  ISOl.  Voting  for  the  Italian  Cham- 
bat  of  Dtpatiw  Ukcs  place  under  the  law  of  20tb  November, 


a  candidate  (there  being 
'  'n  exceptional  esses, 


OsUed 


card,  but,  as  in  tii9  Shanty  ayitem  of  New  York,  candi- 
dates^ touts  give  out  printed  and  designed  cards,  which 
sometimes  fraudulently  imitate  one  another  in  design,  so 
that  ignorant  voters  are  misled.  Again,  the  ballot  is  gen- 
erally taken  in  an  engine-house,  or  shed  open  to  the  street, 
so  that  mob-intimidation  maybe  used,  and  votes,  aa  in  France, 
are  not  practically  aecret.  In  Mamachusetts,  in  1861-2, 
the  EiMW-nothing  or  Anti-Irish  wty,  anxious  to  preTsat 
perscmatioi^  introduced  a  eecret  ballot  lor  state  elections, 
using  tiie  Manchester  envelope  and  an  offldal  card,  with 
EH  of  the  candidates  printed.  This  led  lo  fraud 
abandoned,  a  return  betn^  made  to  the  Frendi 
system.  The  higtoiy  of  the  ballot  in  Hungary  HiuifaiT 
ia  remaibblsL  Before  1S48  secret  voting  was 
unknown  there.  The  electoral  law  of  that  year  left  the 
r^ulation  of  parliamentary  elections  to  the  county  and 
town  oooncils,  very  few  of  which  adopted  the  balloL  The 
mode  of  voting  waa  perhapa  the  most  primitive  on  record. 
Eadi  candidate  had  a  lar^  box  wilh  his  name  anper- 
Bi^bcd,  and  punted  in  a  distingniahiiu(  color.  On  enter, 
ing  the  room  alone  the  voter  received  a  rod  from  4  lo  6 
faet  in  Imgli  (to  prevent  concealment  of  non-offioial  rods 
on  the  vot^B  person),  which  he  placed  in  the  box  through  a 
sUt  in  the  lid.  By  the  electoral  law  of  1S7V  1>c  '>'1I(»  "> 
parliamentary  eleeUoiN  in  Hungary  Is  aboliahed,  but  is 
made  obligatory  In  the  elections  of  town  and  county  conn- 
cdl^  where  votN  are  gtvea  far  imtnU  parsoNt  at  once.* 
This  voting,  however,  carried  on  by  par^lists  on  dlSercntiy 
colored  oms  is  practically  open.  There  is  a  strons  feeling 
in  Hungary  that  the  ballot  wotdd  be  wolfed  by  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  through  the  Confe«ional.  As  meet  of  the  eleo. 
toiB  are  freeholders,  there  ia  little  intimidation.  q,„q(q. 
In  Prussia,  Stein,  hj  bis  Stidteordnnng,  or  Ma- 
nidpal  Corporation  Act  of  1608,  introduced  the  ballot  in 
the  elactioi  of  the  Municipal  Aaeembly  (SbuUsvanintMs 
FersomaiiiMff).  Under  the  German  CtMMtitnlion  ot  1807, 
and  the  New  Gonstitntion  of  1st  Januaiy,  1871,  the  eleo- 
tioiN  fw  dte  Brnirlistag  are  coodneted  by  nnivetsal  sufi^ag* 
under  the  ballot  in  ooaformitv  with  the  fUeolonl  Law  of 
31st  May,  18W,  which  also  divided  Germany  into  equal 
•lectinal  aistricts. 

To  secnre  complete  secrecy,  and  to  avtdd  the 
pcesibillty  of  fraind  and  the  laige  expense  of  ^JjEhlnta. 
printing  and  oonnting  ballot  papen,  several 
ballot  machines  or  le^steis  havs  nesn  invented.  In  that 
of  Vas^  tboe  was  an  arrangement  of  oonfluoit  fonneb^ 
bf  irtiich  the  voter  was  pvrented  from  dropping  more 
than  one  ball  into  the  box.  In  that  of  Chamberlain  the 
number  of  votes  ^ven  was  Indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a 

<  HnnniT  li  now  bslns  dtrtded  late  equl  alectonl  dlitrlats. 

•  Os  iSa  otbar  hiad,  if  tht  ti  of  flu  otlclDsl  br-lawi  of  the 
BiDk  of  Bnglud,  It  m  proTldfd  thit  tlia  Iwlkt  abouU  be  lued  In 
tha  f^neia]  couile  "Id  taj  qoMtloa  eBHBini<ng tiilf  tntftrmt, naST, 


BALLYCASTLE-BALSAM. 


bell.  In  thit  of  SjdMr^i  the  bait  wbb  placed  b^  the 
■heriff  in  the  conunoa  duct,  and  &e  voter,  bj  moviDg  a 
leTer,  guided  it  into  a,  nbaiiilel  leading  to  the  box  of  a 


ball-systein  lecret  and  accaraie,  each  voter  depoaiting  a 
ball,  lud  the  accumulated  balls  ahowiDg  the  itala  of  the 
poll.  This  in  a  large  oonatituency  would  necomennwieldj, 
and  DO  permanent  record  of  the  poll  (except  the  collocation 
of  the  uUIb)  would  be  obtained.  A  considerable  advance 
ia  made  in  the  invention  of  Hr.  Jam«s  Davie,  Edinbni^h, 
which  we  select  for  detailed  description.    Of  this  register 


ball  from  the  gheri^  enlen  hj  a  spring-hinged  door  to 
which  a  lever  is  attached.  On  one  side  of  the  chamber  is 
a  box,  on  the  lid  of  which  stand  diSerentlj  colored  caps, 
marked  each  with  a  number  and  the  name  of  a  candidate. 
Inside  the  box  is  a  cylinder  traversed  lengthwise  hj  a 
■pindle,  and  having  at  one  end  a  toothed  wheel.  By  a 
■crew-nut  the  cylinder  revolves  on  and  moves  along  the 
spindle.  On  the  t^tindor  is  paper  divided  inlo  spaoo. 
which  eomspond  with  the  cops,  and  above  this  a  sheet  of 


carboniwd  paper  as  a  printing  medinm.  A  pinion 
the  eylinder  with  tba  door-lever,  so  that  the  opening 
door  drives  round  the  paper  one  spaoe.    A  steel 


of  the 


y  another  iprins-hinged  door,  which  in  opening  displaces 
tbe  bottoms  of  the  caps,  and  thns  causes  the  Mil  to  drop 
on  the  head  of  the  type,  beneath  which  it  presses  as^nst 
the  recording  sheet  on  the  cylinder.  The  ball  immedutely 
nib  down  a  groove  to  the  sberilTs  desk  ontddo  tihe  ehun- 
ber,  when  it  is  banded  to  the  nest  voter,  only  wm  baB  bting 
vted  in  oonnectiott  with  each  roister  (aulese,  of  oonrse, 
there  are  more  votes  than  one  to  l>e  given).  The  cloaing 
of  the  exit  door  restores  the  bottoms  to  the  cups.  This 
simple  and  efieotnal  plan  has  the  merit  of  secrecy,  of  im- 
mediate deteotifm  of  fraud  {e.j{.,  the  introduction  of  a  non- 
oScial  ball  to  the  cap),  of  tamdity  In  rating  and  in  count- 
ing and  of  leavii^  almost  nothing  to  Ihe  voter's  presenoe  of 
mind.  The  voter  can  make  only  one  well-defined  mark  on 
the  paper,  and  this  be  can  do  only  in  leaving  the  chamber 
before  the  next  voter  has  entered.  Hr.  Davie's  invention, 
which  in  1870  recdved  a  prize  from  the  Boyal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  is  obviouely  not  adapted  to  camalntive 
voting,  bat  may  be  worked  with  any  number  of  candidates 
snder  single  votine.  Althouf^h  the  motion  of  the  cylinder 
would  record  in  a  aiagonal  direction  the  seriea  of  vote^  it 
would  be  pracdcally  impoauhle  to  identify  votes  from  a 
numbered  list  of  Iha  voten.  (w.  o.  b.) 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  oount^ 
Antrim,  situated  on  a  bav  oppoute  Balhlin  island.  The 
town  is  well  built,  consisting  of  two  parts,  abont  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  asunder,  and  connected  by  a  fine  avenue. '  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  18th  century,  one  of  the  Boyd  fam- 
ily devoted  hiiuBelf  to  the  exteneion  and  improvemCDt  of 
tbe  town,  establishing  manufactures,  endowmg  charities, 
and  building  churches,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  tem- 
porary viwiity.  Upwards  of  £150,000  is  said  to  have  been 
expended  upon  the  pier  and  harbor;  but  the  violence  of 
the  sea  overthrew  the  former,  and  Che  latter  his  been  filled 
with  sand.  To  tbe  east  of  tbe  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
abbey.    PopulBtion  in  1871,  1253.  - 

BALLYMENA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county  Antrim,  on 
the  Braid,  an  affluent  of  the  lilaine,  Iwo  miles  above  their 
junction.  It  ia  33  miles  N.N.W.  of  Belfiut,  with  which  it 
IS  connected  by  railwav.  The  town  owes  its  proeperity 
chiefly  to  its  linen  trade,  introduced  io  1733,  which  gives 
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tion  in  1871,  including  Hanyville  in  tbe  auhurba,  7931. 

BALLY9HANN0N,  a  seaport  and  market-town  of  Ire- 
land, connty  of  Dooegal,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Erne.  LaL  54''  3(K  N,  long.  S"  II'  W.  The  river  U  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  which  coooects  the 
town  with  the  suburb  of  Purt.  Below  the  bridge  the  river 
forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  ISO  yards  wide,  with  a  fall  at 
low  wBter  of  10  feeL  The  harbor  is  a  small  cre^  nf  Don- 
egal Bay,  about  GOO  yards  long  and  330  yards  broad,  and 
>  LatUtvPaUDI,  NO.  63  of  UK, 


workhouse  The  salmon  fishery  is  the  only 
important  occupation.  Previous  to  the  Union  Ballyshan- 
non  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  ParliaoMnt.  PW' 
niation  in  1871,  2958. 

BALHG^  J  AXHB  ImcjXK,  a  Spaniafa  ecclesiastic,  em- 
inent as  a  political  writer  and  a  pnilosopher,  was  horn  at 
Vich  in  Catalonia,  on  tbe  28th  August,  1310,  and  died  there 
on  the  9th  July,  IB^.  The  most  important  of  his  wor^ 
and  (hat  on  which  his  &me  principally  rests,  is  endtled  & 


«m  la  UUUuaeum  JSaropea,  published  1842-1^  a  moat  al>Ie 
defence  of  Catholicnsm.  It  has  been  translated  into  Fi«nch, 
Italian,  German,  snd  Ei^isli.  The  best  of  hi*  philcaopb- 
ical  works,  which  are  abk  expodtions  of  tbe  old  sdiolaslic 

Sstem  of  thought,  are  the  PUaufia  Fondamailtd,  1846,  and 
e  CbrM  <U  KUqjia  mmMlaLi  vols.  1S47.  The  iVutort- 
anfum  and  OaOulieUg  and  the  Pun^xaiaital  Fh^oaajAg  have 
both  been  translated  into  English  (1849,  2  vols.  1857). 
Nearlv  all  the  works  are  to  be  had  in  German  and  French. 
BeeU.deBbu]che-Raffin,J'<ie;ii«t£(ilm2^BipMaia  Of 
vroosi,  Pari^  1849. 

BALHOBAL  CASTLE,  a  reeidenoe  of  Her  WajtBty 
Qneea  Victoria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biver  Dee,  about 
9  miles  above  BalUter  and  fifty  miles  from  Aberdemi. 
Tbe  properly,  which  now  consists  of  upwards  of  10,000 
acres,  beeidee  a  large  tract  of  hill  gToona,  beUmged  in  it* 
original  extent  to  the  Parqnharsons  of  Inverey,  by  whom  it 
was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  fifb.  In  1848  it  was  leased  by  tha 
late  Prince  Consort,  and  in  1S52  was  finally  purchased  for 
a  sum  of  £32,000.  The  castle,  which  was  erected  at  Prince 
Albert's  private  expense  is  of  the  Scotch  baronial  style  of 
architecture. 

BALNAVB8,  Hsnbt,  a  Scottish  Prot«atant,  born  al 
Kirkcaldy  in  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  edncated 
at  tbe  univeiaity  of  Bt  Andrews.  There  is  some  dontK 
both  as  to  the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  which  has  been  fixed 
as  1620,  and  as  Io  the  rank  in  sodety  to  which  he  tielongud. 
He  completed  bis  studies  on  tbe  Continent  and  tetanimg 
to  Scotland,  entered  the  family  of  the  h^l  of  Arnn,  wha 
at  that  dme  was  regent;  but  in  the  year  1542  the  earl  dta- 
missed  him  for  embracins  tbe  Protestant  relipon.  m 
1540  he  was  implicated  in  we  murder  of  Oaidinal  UetJiotM, 
at  least  he  is  kiiown  to  have  taken  refuge  with  the  ooo- 
BpiraloTB  in  tbe  castle  of  St.  Andrews ;  ana  wtien  tlie;  were 
at  last  obliged  to  surrender  Io  the  French,  he  was  sent  witb 
the  rest  of  the  garrisfm  as  a  priscmer  to  France.  Daring 
his  confinement  at  Kouon  he  wrote  the  work  entitied  Cb»- 
fimim.1^  Hiiii,  to  which  Knox  added  marnnal  notes  and 
a  preface;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1684,  five  jean 
after  his  death.  He  returned  to  Scotland  about  tbe  ye*r 
15G9,  and  having  joined  the  Congregation,  was  appoii^ed 
one  of  the  commiasionerB  to  treat  with  the  duke  of^Noffblk 
on  the  part  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  In  1563  be  was  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  Session,  an  office  which  he  is  said  to 
have  held  for  the  first  time  in  1533,  and  was  appointed  b^ 
tbe  General  Assembly,  with  other  learned  m^  to  revise 
the  Boot  of  J>ixipime.  Knox,  fiis  contemporary  aiui  fel- 
low-laborer, gives  him  the  character  of  a  very  learned  and 
pious  man.     Balnaves  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1579. 

BAISAM,  BQ  oleo-resin  or  natural  compound  of  reaii) 
and  essential  oil,  in  such  proportions  that  the  ai  ~ 
semi-fluid  condition.    "" 


0  a  limpid  essential  oil  a 


laible,  aitd 


most  resins  have  a,  balmimic  consisteiu^  cm  their  exudation, 
onl^  hardening  by  exposure  to  air.  It  has  been  propooea 
to  limit  the  name  balsam  to  such  substances  as  contain  cin- 
namic  or  an  analogous  acid  in  addition  to  the  volatile  oil 
and  resin  which  tnrpentines  contain  alone ;  but  this  din* 
tinction  has  not  been  carried  ouL 

The  fragrant  balsams  which  contain  dnnamic  or  bensote 
acid  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  allied 
to  each  other  by  their  composition,  properties,  and  uaea^ 
Those  of  this  class  found  in  commerce  are  the  balsam  of 
Peru,  balsam  of  Toln,  liquid  storax,  and  iii^uidambar. 
BaliBn  of  P«ru  ia  the  produce  of  a  lofty  Iwiminous  tre^ 
Sfyromrnuim  pemifentm,  growing  within  a  limited  area  ia 
San  Salvador,  Central  America,  but  now  introduced  into 
Ceylon.  It  is  a  thick,  viscid  oleo-remn  of  a  deep  brown  or 
black  color  and  a  fragrant  balsamic  odor.  It  has  b<wn 
analyzed  by  Kachler,  who  thna  stales  its  percentage  a 
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add  46,  resia  3!^  bemyltc  alcohol  30. 


BALTA— BALTIC  SEA. 


It  B  DBed  in  peifLiinerf ,  and  ia  medicine  u  &  etimulant 
•pplicMion  to  indoleat  sons,  h  well  as  intenmllj  for 
Mthnui  wkI  pectonl  oompUints.    Baitam  o/'  lUu  ia  like- 
viie  produoBiI  from  a  species  of  MyTomrnuim,  M,  toiui- 
ftnoL     It  is  of  a  brown  color,  thicker  than  Pern  balsam, 
uhI  atlains  a  considprsble  dwree  of  solidit}'  on  keeping. 
It  abo  a  a  product  of  equatori^  America,  but  is  fonud  over 
a  much  wider  area  than  is  Ibe  balsam  of  Perti.    Tolu  bal- 
MB)  conailta  of  a,  combination  of  inodoroos  resin  with 
doaamic  acid,  no  benioic  acid  being  present  in  it    It  is 
BMd  in  perfumerr  and  as  a  constituent  in  cough  sTrups 
and   lofCDges.      Liquid   tlona  u   a  balsam  jielded    by 
l/uuidambar  orientaiiM,  a  nadve  of  Asia  Minor.    It  is  a 
nil  resinoua  substance,  with  a  pleasing  balsamic  odor, 
mpanahj  afl«r  it  has  been  kept  for  some  lime.    U  contains 
a  principle — styrol   or  cinnamene — to  which  it  owes  its 
pecaliar  odor,  besides  cinaunic  add,  stryocia,  and  a  resin. 
Liquid  slorax  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  external  ap- 
[dicadon  in  skin  diseases,  and  iatemall?  as  an  expeo 
toranL     An  analogons  substance  is  derived  from  Im- 
tidanbar  AUin^a  in  Java.     I/iquidambar  babam  is 
derived  from  Jjiquidaaibar  sQrraeufua,  a  tree  found  in 
the  United  Slates  and  Mexico.    It  contMns  cinnamic 
acid,  bat  is  destitnte  of  benioic  acid. 

Of  balsams  entirely  destitale  of  cinnamic  and 
benido  oonstitueats  the  Ibllawing  are  found  in  com- 
nuTce : — Mteea  Baitam  or  Balm  t^  Qiltad,  yielded  by 
Ihe  BalKonodeadnm  Btrryi  [B.  giUadaue  of  De  Can- 
doUe),  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  is 
npposed  to  be  the  balm  of  Scripture  and  the  ^iU- 
aa/uni  of  Theophrastus.  When  fresh  it  is  a  viscid 
fluid,  with  a  penetrating  odor,  but  it  solidifies  with 
Ue.  It  was  regarded  with  the  utmoet  esteem  among 
the  ikations  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  present  day  it  is 
peculiarly  i>riied  among  the  people  of  the  East  Bal- 
soM  qf  Oapa^  or  Chpin  is  a  fluid  oleo-reain  of  a  pale 
brown  or  straw  color,  produced  from  several  trees  of 
the  genus  Oopaifera,  growing  in  tropical  America.  It 
poMesBea  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  nauseous  persistent 
tarry  taste.  Balsam  of  copaiba  coDtaina  from  40  to 
40  pet  oenL  of  essential  oil,  holding  in  solution  a 
reMD  from  which  capivic  acid  can  be  prepared.  It 
is  chieSy  nsed  in  medicine  for  the  treatment  of  fn- 
BamnuUory  affections  of  mucous  surfaces.  Under 
Ihe  name  of  Wood  Oil,  or  Ounun  BalMm,  an  oleo> 
resin  is  procured  in  India  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 

Elsgo  mim  several  spedes  of  Dipleroearpia,  chiefly 
turMnatus,  which  has  the  odor  and  pcoperlies  of 
copaiba,  and  is  nsed  for  it  in  East  Indian  hospital 
ptactice.  Wood  oil  is  also  used  as  a  vatnish  in  In- 
dis.  and  forms  an  efiective  protection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  white  ants.  A  suhetitute  for  copaiba  is  also 
found  in  the  dark  red  balsam  yi^ded  by  Hardviiekia 
ptKiuiia,  a  leguminous  tree. 

Qaiada  Balmm. — The  oleo-resins  obtained  from 
coniferous  trees  are  usually  termed  turpenUnes,  but 
that  yielded  by  Abiet  baUaraea  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  Balsam  of  Canada.  It  is  a  very  trans- 
parent snbetanct^  somewhat  fluid  when  first  run,  but 
(bickeniog  cousiderabtv  with  age,  possessed  of  a  delicate 

{ellow  color,  and  a  mild  terebinthous  odor.  According  to 
luckiger  and  Han  bury  it  contains  24  per  cent,  of  essential 
oil,  60  per  cenL  of  resin  soluble  in  alcobol,  and  16  per  cent, 
of  remn  soluble  only  in  ether.  It  has  been  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  copaiba,  but  its  chief  uses  are  for  mount- 
ing pre  Miations  for  the  microscope  and  as  a  varnish. 

BALTA,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  same  Dame  in 
the  Russian  government  of  Podolia.  It  stands  on  the 
Kodima,  near  its  iuaction  with  the  Biig,  and  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  cattle  and  horses  and  the  raw  products  of  the 
surrounding  district  It  has  two  great  annual  fairs,  the 
more  important  being  held  at  Whitsuntide  and  the  other  in 
Jane.  A  variety  ca  industries,  such  as  tallow-melting, 
■oap-boiliag,  tile-making,  and  brewing,  are  likewise  pros- 
ecuted. The  Jews  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  which  in  ISO?  numbered  11,52S.    BalU  was  in 


occupation  he  achieved  great  success,  and  was  selectad  to 
prepare  the  plans  for  some  of  the  largest  public  edifices  in 
Paris.  His  reputation,  however,  rests  not  so  much  on  his 
practical  performances  in  architecture  sa  on  his  great  skill 
in  the  art  of  engraving.  Among  the  best  known  of  his 
plates  are  the  drawing  of  Paris  [Pariii  et  ta  M^ummO,  2 
vols,  fol.,  1803),  the  engravings  for  Deoon's  Egypt*,  the 
illustrations  of  Napoleon's  wars  (La  Obionne  dt  la  grand* 
Armie),  and  those  contained  in  the  series  entitled  the  Grand 
iVtx  ds  lArAiUttvft,  which  for  some  time  he  carried  on 
alone.  He  has  also  gained  disUucUon  as  an  engraver  of 
portraits. 

BALTIC  SEA.  The  name  by  which  this  inland  sea  is 
commonly  designated  is  first  found  in  the  11th  century,  in 
the  work  of  Adara  of  Bremen,  entitled  CKoro^raphia  Sixmdi- 
nama.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  It  seems 
pr<d)able  that,  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the  nams 


architect  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Parts  in  1765,  and 
died  in  1S46.  He  was  originally  a  landscape  painter,  but 
m  his  travels  through  Italy  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Italian  builoings,  that  he  changed  his  pro- 
fenoo  and  devoted  himself  to  architectore.     In  his  new 


Bkelah-Map  of  BalUe  8m. 

BaiHt,  that  of  the  Great  ?nd  Little  BdU  is  the  same.  The 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Germans  call  it  the  Osftee  or  East  Sea. 
The  Baltic  is  enclosed  by  Sweden,  Russia,  the  German 
empire,  and  Denmark;  and  it  communicates  with  the 
North  Sea,  by  the  winding  channel  which  lies  between 
the  southern  part  of  the  S^dinavian  peninsula  and  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Schleswig  and  Jutland.  The  first 
part  of  this  channel  is  in  great  measure  blocked  by  the 
islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  so  as  to  form  the  three 
narrow  passages  which  are  known  as  the  Sound  (between 
Sweden  and  Zealand),  the  Great  Belt  (between  Zealand 
and  Fiinen),  and  the  Little  Belt  (between  Funen  and 
Jutland).  Each  of  these  forms  a  distinct  communication 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat,  which  is  the  open 


freely  into  the  Skager  Back,  which  b  the  o.     __ 

same  open  channel,  between  the  southern  end  of  Norway 
and  the  north-west  cosal  of  Jutland,  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  length  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  from  Swinemunde  in 
the  S.  to  Tomes  in  the  N.,  is  nearly  900  miles;  and  its 
greatest  width,  between  Karlscrona  and  Memel,  exceeds 
200  miles.  Its  whole  area,  including  the  Gulb  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland,  is  about  160,000  geographical  square  milet. 


BALTIC  BEA. 
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(9°  21'  Nq  a  distance  of  360  miles,  at  which  point  it  •ma- 
ntCB  into  twa  gnat  gnlft.  One  of  thtaa,  the  Gulf  of  fln- 
laitd,  nun  naarlr  diu  E. :  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
almoit  N.  Th«  Oulf  «(  Bothnia  ii  400  milee  in  length, 
with  an  extreme  Weedth  of  120  milei,  bat  where  nairowert 
it  docs  not  exoeed  40  miles.  The  archipelsgo  of  Aland 
li«  at  ils  entnooe.  The  Qnlf  of  Finland  is  280  mil«s  in 
lenvtli,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  60  or  70  milea. 

The  dqith  of  the  Baltic  luelj  exceeds  100  lithoDW— 
bdog  greatest  between  the  island  of  Boraholm  and  the 
ooaat  01  Swedoo,  wliere  It  naohes  115  fathoms,  and  least 
in  the  ndgfaborhood  of  the  months  of  large  riTora,  which 
bring  down  a  great  ^nantitr  of  Mrtb;  matter,  eepedallj  in 
the  spring,  so  that  in  many  parts  the  bottom  is  being  so 
rapid];  laued  br  its  deposit  that  the  mouths  of  riven 
formerly  naTigable  ire  now  inaccesdble.  This  ij  espedallj 
the  case  in  the  aortbem  port  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothaia,  above 
Quarken,  where  several  tracla  are  now  dry  land  which 
were  onoe  waterj  aud  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tomea, 
where  meadows  now  take  the  place  of  waCeis  which  were 
travcfsed  in  boats  by  the  Frendk  Academicians,  when  they 
were  mewamw  ao  am  of  the  meridian.  Along  the 
southern  ooaat  um  shallowness  of  the  harbon  is  a  neat 
obstacle  to  Davigation,  eepecaally  since  they  are  dosed  by 
ioe  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  year.  On  Uie  western  dde 
it  is  not  man  than  16  fathoms  deep ;  and,  in  general,  it  is 
oaiy  from  6  to  10  bthoms.  On  tM  8.  it  nowhere  ezoeeds 
(0  fathoms.  The  Qulf  of  Finland  auddioilj  ehaltows  from 
50  or  60  Ckthoms  to  6,  or  even  less.  The  average  depth  of 
the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  sea.  Numerous  rocky  islands  and  reeG^  many  of  them 
level  with  the  water,  render  the  navigation  of  this  sea 
eztRmely  dangerous. 


e  of  the  Baltic  is  generally  low.  Along  the 
sonlhem  coast  it  is  for  the  most  part  sandy, — with  sand- 
banks outside,  and  sand-hills  and  plains  inland.  Where 
streams  come  down,  there  are  ottiea  fresh-water  lakei  termed 
A^,  which  ara  separated  from  the  ses  bv  narrow  spils 
called  mlurwtgi.  Two  of  these  k^  ara  of  great  extent; 
one  of  thwn.  termed  the  Friache  Ha^  lies  between  Danzig 
and  KSnigsoeig,  which  last  town  is  situated  on  the  pan 
of  it  most  remote  from  the  sea  j  the  other,  termed  the 
Kurische  Hafi^  lies  between  Kdnigetierg  and  Uemel,  the 
latter  town  being  situated  on  the  chanuel  connecting  the 
haff  with  the  sea.  Near  the  entrance  lo  the  Oulf  of  Fin- 
land the  coast  beoomes  rocky,  and  continaes  to  be  so  for 
the  most  part  around  the  gulfii  both  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia,  except  towards  the  bead  of  each ;  the  rocks,  how- 
ever, are  never  high.  The  shores  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Swedish  peniosula  are  mostly  high,  but  not  rocky ;  at 
Stockholm,  however,  there  is  an  uchipelngo  of  rocky 
n  some  of  which  the  town  is  paiily  built. 


Draitum  Ana. — The  Baltic  may 
BStnaiT  of  a  great  nnmber  of  nvers,  n 
ally  of  ^reat  size,  bnt  collectively  draining  a  very  large  area. 


a  great  nnmber  of  nvers,  none  of  them  individu- 


wmch  IS  eetiraated  at  about  717,000  sqaare  miles,  or  nearly 
one-filth  of  the  entire  area  of  Europe.  This  great  drainage 
area  is  remarkable  for  the  small  proportion  ol  its  bound^ 
that  is  formed  by  mountains  or  high  table-lands, — iU 
greater  part  consisting  of  land  of  no  considerable  elevation, 
which  Slopes  down  very  gradually  to  its  ooast-line,  and  oi 
which  a  ta^  proportion  is  covered  by  lakes.  This  is 
eepecially  the  tmaraOer  of  the  drainife  area  of  the  Neva, 
wbcee  wateis  an  immediately  derived  from  the  large  shallow 
Lake  Ladoga,  which  reouTce  the  conlributiooB  of  namerous 
other  takes,  Onega  being  the  largest,  though  Ijake  Saima 
in  Finland,  witli  its  irr^ular  prolongations,  is  scaroely  lees 
ezlensive.  The  entire  surface  drained  by  the  Neva  is  esti- 
mated at  about  100,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  twenty 
times  that  of  the  drHinsKe  area  of  the  Thamee.  Through 
Lake  Onega,  the  Neva  is  connected  with  the  Dwina  and 
the  Volga  Dy  canals,  throngh  which  small  vessels  can  piss 
from  the  Baltic  into  either  the  White  Sea  or  the  Caspian. 
The  Duna  or  South  Dwina,  which  dischargee  itself  into 
the  Onlf  of  Kga,  is  another  important  river,  draining  an 
area  of  about  36,000  miles  in  W«Bt  Suiaia,  and  having  a 
length  of  520  miles,  of  which  405  miles  are  navinble. 
The  dtainige  area  of  the  Niemen,  which  enters  the  Baltic 
-it  Memel,  is  oootenninous  with  that  of  the  Duns,  and  is 
It ;  this  river  is  navi^bli  ' 


of  about  tht 

than  400  milea  from 


jutlet,  and  communicates  with  the 


Dnieper  by  a  canal  Ihraagh  whicJi  Tenels  ean  pass  tram 
the  BalUc  to  the  Black  Sea.  Hm  Vistnla,  which  reorivea 
the  waters  of  die   whole  are*  of  Bussian   and   Pranao 


districts  of  Silesia,  drains  the  exlsosive  wwA  areas  of 
Brandenberg  and  Pomerania,  and  dischaigea  into  an  estnaiy, 
that  may  be  said  to  begm  from  BlMtln,  the  water  drawn 
from  an  area  of  46,000  sqnara  miks.  NnmeniaB  riven 
discharge  thanselrea  into  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  bringing 
down  wato  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Sweden  and 
Noiwh;  bnt  their  oonise  is  oompaiatively  short  and  direct, 
with  few  tributaries,  so  that,  individiwlly,  they  do  not 
attain  any  great  liie.  The  drainwe  of  the  mon  level 
Bonthem  portion  of  Sweden  is  for  the  moat  part  collected 
by  the  gi^  lakes  W«ier,  Wetter,  and  ItiJar,  of  whidi 
the  fitst  poun  itt  water  into  the  North  Sea,  and  the  otheia 
into  the  Baltic  By  meaiMof  a  canal  loining  Lake*  Wener 
and  Wetter  TCSsels  can^MUS  directly  fiom  the  (Ikltegat  into 
the  Baltic 

Omala.— It  Is  not  only,  however,  the  extent  of  ill 
dndnige  area,  bat  the  large  proportioa  borne  by  the  run 
and  snow  which  Sdl  upon  that  area  to  the  amount  diadpated 
by  evaporation  fromilssar&oe,  that  goes  to  swell  the  aggre- 

Se  of  freah  water  poured  into  the  beun  of  the  Baltic ;  for 
re  is  probably  no  inhshited  regim  of  the  whole  gl<die 
over  whkh  so  large  a  quantity  of  snow  &lls,  in  proportiim 
lo  ils  ana,  aa  it  does  in  the  countries  round  thia  basin. 
They  receive  dlreot  ham  the  Atlantic,  a  vast  amount  of 
moisture  broaght  by  its  weat  and  south-west  winds;  and 
even  the  winds  which  have  already  paased  over  the  low 
phuns  of  Jutland  and  Northern  Q^nany  will  have  fioMA 
with  little  of  their  moistnre  before  readitng  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Buasia.  When  these  vapor-laden  west  and 
south-west  winds  meet  the  cold  dry  east  and  north-eMt 
winds  of  Siberia,  their  moisture  is  predpitaled,  in  summer 
as  ntin,  and  in  winter  as  snow;  and  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  low  atmoapheric  temperature  throng  a  laise  part  of 
the  year,  the  proportion  lost  by  eraporatitni  ia  eztcwnely 
small  as  oompared  with  what  passes  off  from  othtt  inland 
sets.  The  iMige  excess  of  the  amount  of  (nati  mtm  di» 
charged  into  the  badn,  over  that  which  panes  off  by  m^H 
oraCion  from  its  snrfaoe,  ia  indicated  nj  its  low  salinity, 
which,  however,  varies  considerably  in  its  diffiireat  parts 
and  at  difiitent  seasons  of  the  year.  The  lemperatnre  of 
the  Baltic  u  remaitable  for  its  nmgt,  which  is  rather  that 
of  a  terrestrial  than  of  a  marine  area — this  bang  doobtlen 
owing  in  mat  degree  to  the  fact  that  its  shallownesa  and 
the  low  g^inity  of  ila  water  allow  a  large  part  of  ill  snrbee 
to  be  frtwen  during  the  winter.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Qulf  of  Bothnia,  with  the  land  endosing  it  on  both  ude^ 
lice  between  the  Jannary  isotherms  of  10°  and  20° — the 
former  crossing  it  near  its  head,  and  the  latter  near  im 
junction  with  the  Baltic  proper;  and  the  whole  of  the 
Baltic  proper,  widi  the  land  endosing  it  on  the  esst,  soatfa, 
and  west,  lies  between  the  January  isotherms  of  20°  and 
30°.  On  the  other  hand,  the  July  isotherm  of  00°,  whiclt 
croMes  Ekigland  near  the  paralld  of  64°,  powce  acnw  th* 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  the  Walnmid  Uands,  almost  V* 
^rther  north;  and  the  whole  <rt  the  Baltic  pn^ier,  witb 
the  Oulf  of  Finland  and  (he  southern  part  of  the  Qnlf  of 
Bothnia,  lies  between  the  Jnly  isotherms  <rf  60°  and  65°. 
thai  the  range  between  the  mean  nuasur  and  meoM  wiate- 
temperatures,  which  is  only  shoot  20°  in  the  British 
Islands,  is  about  40°  over  the  Baltic  area.  The  ■»«* 
(ooHUii  temperature  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  ranges  brtweeu 
80°  at  its  northern  extremity  and  40°  at  its  southern, 
while  that  of  the  Baltic  ranges  from  40°  at  its  northern 
boundary  to  about  46°  at  its  southern. 

J^bnniKum  and  Tnauporlatiim  tf  let.— The  greater  pnil 
of  the  Quife  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  is  asoaUy  froaen  owev 
during  the  winter,  the  formation  of  ioe  beginning  at  ibn 
head  and  extending  downwaids.  Hnwa  of  ioe,'oonT«y«d 
by  the  cnrrenlB  into  the  Baltic  proper,  freeu  together  an 
(be  winter  advances,  and  form  vasl  fidds,  generally  eztesid- 
ing  on  Uie  east  side  ss  far  south  as  the  islands  of  !>•«£ 
and  Oesel,  and  on  the  west  lo  the  south  of  Stodtholm.  It 
happens  sometimes,  thouf^h  rardy,  that  large  portiooa  of 
the  Baltic  proper  are  continuonsly  mnen  over ;  hot  naviga- 
tion is  usually  interrupted  by  the  blocking npof  lis  twjs 
and  harbon  with  ic^  ntun  the  latter  part  of  Decemhcr  to 
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In  ba^mbg  of  AwiL    Th*  frMiiDg  of  the  G11I&  of 

Th*  ouioiii  pbenomeDoa  of  tii4  formation  <ff  b<illoi>^^et, 
and  hi  liM  la  um  miAoh,  ia  mon  fl^Dcatl^  mmi  In  du 
fialtia  ud  the  OUtegat  thu  in  the  omo  ooeu,-~ohiefl  j,  it 
•BSM  pcofakble,  on  aecmmt  of  th«  ■hulowiuM  of  tbeM  MM. 
It  hM  htm  MrttcnUrir  obaMred  b^  ProC  ttOtatat  in  the 
Outefi^  (tf  Enlleo  Pdn^  neut  the  aotithern  extmnit^  of 
BwBden;  bat  HMOidins  to  Oijdeoiiu  it  iayerj  comnon  in 
nriooB  parV  of  dke  Bidtii^  haviiiB  been  eepcciall?  Dotioed 
bj  the  flehenncQ  off  the  Aland  filands.  Id  calm  winter 
weather,  water  of  fcom  4  to  S  feet  deep  ii  olteo  ao*ered  in 
a  ray  ucit  dsia  with  iniall  platea  of  ice,  mtxtl^draalar 
in  lonn,  Taijing  in  diameter  fhMU  1  to  5  inohe^  amd  hariiig 
a  iuii£MmlhickM«  which  nerer  exceeds  two  luMS.  Thcae 
plaica  can  be  leen  ooaiing  up  from  below,  risiiig  edgewaja 
towarda  tba  inrfac^  oflen  with  aoch  force  as  to  lift  them- 
Mlrea  three  or  four  inchea  out  of  the  water.  When  thej- 
eocae  op  in  great  □umbers  they  are  oftea  piled  ona  apoo 
anotho',  and  are  then  oaaallj'  aoon  broken,  b^  the  action 
(itber  of  wKTca  or  of  cnrreota,  into  unall  pieces,  which 
a  by  regelation  so  as  to  form  irregnlar  wkv  «f 
'   K^  la  soon  as  the  water  beoomes  tolerably  still, 

.    _ . a  omtiDaona  nagfa  ahaat    But  it  aometimea 

happens  that  if  tba  platca  oome  np  atom  sparady,  and  the 
wntber  ia  Tery  still  and  cold,  they  remain  mibn^en,  and 
the  diameter  of  each  increases,  sometimes  to  two  feet  or 
era  more.  When  the  flahnmen  notice  theee  toe-plates 
ecminc  np  from  below  in  large  gnanlitiea,  they  at  once 
make  lor  land,  as  they  know  that  Iney  might  otherwise  be 
Booa  oomplettuy  ice-boand.  The  same  uing  appears  to 
bqipen  in  polar  seaa  in  the  ahallow  water  jiear  land. 
ChydenioB,  who  wa 
n  1857, 


its  again  by 
:;  and  (beats 


a  member  of  the  Swedish  Sintibeix 


..  _  t  in  the  ootuse  of  half  an  hoar,  that  it  was  with 
_jaltv  that  a  boat  ooold  be  forced  throngh  it ;  and  this 
although  the  temwmtnre  of  the  air  during  Uie  day  had  not 
been  lower  than  4°  &,  and  no  wind  ix  stream  had  brought 
the  ioe  together. 

It  does  not  aeon  rery  clear  in  what  way  this  formation 
of  bottom-Ice  ia  to  be  accoonted  for.  Bottom-ice  has  oRen 
been  noticed  in  fresh-water  laka  and  streama;  and  large 

Ct  hkTe  bam  seen  to  rise  to  the  *arhc&  sometimes  with 
enotigh  to  bring  np  alonM  of  conilderable  aiie, — in 
'  '  e  a  heavy  irtni  chain.  In  tbeae  eases  it  woold 
le  motion  of  the  bottom-water  over  nmghened 
ontriboles  to  its  congelation.  And  in  the  shallow 
it  the  sea-shore,  alonea  and  aea-weedi  may  be  seen 
with  icBi  like  the  hoar-frost  on  treas,  before  any 
on  the  mrfoce.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  aso- 

. reaaaa  in  densi^  down  to  its  freering  point,  so  that 

ttie  wat^  oooled  at  the  anrfiule  will  always  so  down,  the 
deenat  etratom  bang  thns  the  coldest  And  thus,  although 
M  lover  temperatan  can  be  carried  down  by  the  water 
than  that  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  at  the  surfac«^ 
dw  wstar  that  doea  not  freeae  at  (say)  —2-6°  C.  when 
ljii%  upon  water,  changes  into  ice  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  IrreRolar  solid  Iratlom,  perhaps  on  acoount 
cf  the  more  ready  dissipation,  nnder  the  totter  circum- 
stanecB,  of  the  heat  set  &ee  in  the  act  of  congelatiou. 

Wheo  ice  forms  orer  the  shallow  bottoms  which  border 
patta  of  the  O11I&  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  large  blocks  of 
BtoDe  are  fieqoently  frosen  into  it;  and  tneac^  oeing  lifted 
when  the  water  rises  ia  the  eariy  summer,  are  often  trans- 
ported by  ennoits  to  oon^der^le  distances,  finally  sub- 
siding again  to  the  bottom  when  the  ice  melts.  Ia  this 
BuuuMr  a  deposit  of  rocky  fragments,  some  of  them  6  or 
8  feet  across,  is  being  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic 
outlets;  aa  ia  known  &om  the  Ikct,  that  sunken  ships 
which  hare  been  risited  by  divers  in  the  Sound  and  m 
Copenhagen  muls  have  been  found  covered  with  such 
blocks  within  00  very  long  period.  It  not  unfreqnently 
hapnena,  moreover,  that  aheela  of  ice  with  included 
bouIdeT*  are  driven  op  on  the  coast  during  storms,  and  are 
thns  csrried  some  way  inland,  being  aometiniee  packed  to  a 
height  of  even  60  feet.  A  case  was  described  by  Von  Baer 
In  whii^  a  blodc  of  granite,  whose  weight  was  estimated  at 
between  400  anj  SM  tons,  was  thus  carried  by  the  ice 
during  the  winters  of  1837-8;  and  Forcbhamraer  mentions 
that  the  Sound  being  suddenly  froien  over  during  an 
intense  frost  in  February,  1844,  sheets  of  ice  driven!^  a 
■tann  wve  Iieaped  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Taarbegk, 


and  froaen  into  onit  maas  so  aa  to  form  a  mound  more  than 
16  feet  biglL  which  threw  down  the  walls  of  several  hausea, 
and  left  Mnind  it  ridges  of  aand  and  ^bblee  when  it 
thawed.  It  is  apparently,  mureover,  l>y  similar  agmcies, 
that  the  fringe  of  loob  islanda  of  all  dimensions  called  the 
Slor,  which  lies  at  a  little  dlstamoe  from  the  shore  of  many 
parts  of  the  Baltic^  is  being  gradoallj  modified.  Boats  and 
small  Ywala  can  sail  in  smooth  water  within  this  akar, 
even  when  the  sea  outside  is  strongly  agitated ;  but  the 
navigaUon  ia  intricate,  and  the  danger  from  sunken  robka 
to  those  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  is  verr  consid- 
erable. The  diminution  which  has  been  noticed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  depth  of  the  channels,  and  the  appearance 
above  water  of  what  were  formerly  regarded  as  snnken 
rocks  or  reefe,  have  been  regvded  as  ooncurring  with  other 
evidence  to  {nove  that  a  ^eral  rise  of  land  is  now  going 
on  over  this  area.  But  it  seems  probably  from  what  baa 
now  been  stated,  that  the  iucreaae  of  height  and  dimensions 
which  has  been  observed  in  the  nefs  and  inlets  of  the 
akar  during  the  last  half  century,  ma^  be  adequately 
aoooonted  for  bv  the  action  of  ioe^  which  has  piled  up 
(generally  on  a  basis  of  fixed  rock)  accumulations  of  trans- 
ported d^rit. 

Bita  cf  hand  aromtd  lie  BalHe. — Barlv  in  the  last  oen- 
tnry  the  Swedish  physicist  Celaiaa  (to  wnom  we  owe  the 
invention  of  the  cen^grade  scale)  formed  the  opinion  that 
tiie  waters  both  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  North  Sea  wars 
gradually  subsiding;  and  this  opinion,  though  contro- 
verted by  other  authorities,  was  embraced  by  Lirmnus, 
It  ia  now  clear  that  many  of  the  facia  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported are  exirfioable  by  the  transponing  agency  of  riven 
and  of  io&  as  already  explained ;  and  it  was  pointed  out 
by  _Flay&ir_  in  1801  that  even  admiUing  the  proob  on 
which  Cehdna  relied,  they  would  rather  show  that  the 
land  is  rising,  tlian  that  the  water  is  receding.    During  the 

Seeeut  century  a  great  deal  of  attendou  has  l>een  given  to 
is  question,  on  account  of  ils  geotoncal  intereat,  bf 
many  very  able  obaerveis ;  and  the  reaulta  may  be  briefiy 
Bummariied  as  follows: — (1.)  An  elevation  of  the  w'   '      * 


which  are  fbond  at  difibrent  points  along  the  western  ooas^ 
freqaeotlyatabeightof  ZOO  feet  abova  the  present  se^-lerel, 
.r:-  ^.^..^^  ^....b.  ^a  ^  L.^_L*  ^e  ..»»  «!.....  dfu\  c^^       i- 


SS 


various  points  al .  „ 
Bothnia,  alike  in  Sweden  and  in  E^uland,  similar  oollectiona 
of  shells  have  been  found,  belonging  to  species  now  in- 
habiting the  baaiuj  and  characterised  by_  the  peculiar /oosi 
to  be  presently  noticed  aa  distinguishing  its  moll uacan  fauna 
fh>m  that  of  the  ocean.  Such  deposits  have  been  found 
very  fbr  inland,  and  at  a  height  of  230  ton  above  the  sea. 


low-lying  land.  (3.)  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  oU 
aervationa  which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  any  change  of  level  ia  now  going  on,  the  question 
must  be  r^jarded  as  still  undetermined.  Little  reliance 
can  be  pla^  on  occaaioaal  comparisons  of  the  height 
of  marlcs  made  upon  rocks  above  the  sea-level,  sinoa^ 
although  there  are  no  tides,  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
iMsia  IS  subject  to  considerable  vanalions,  from  canaes  to 
ha  presently  explained.  (4.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence^  on  the  other  hant^  that,  lowarda  the  southern 
extremity  of  Sweden,  there  has  been  a  dtpretiian  of  the 
land  unce  the  hislonc  period.  In  thia  portion,  tmown  as 
Scania,  no  elevated  beds  of  recent  marine  shells  have  bees 
met  with ;  in  its  seaport  towns  there  are  streMs  now  at  or 
even  below  the  level  of  the  water,  which  must  have  been 
above  it  when  first  built ;  and  a  large  sloue  whose  distance 
from  the  sea  was   measured  by  Linneus,  in  1749,  was 
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foaad  100  feet  nearer  the  water's  edge  wiita  iti  digtanoe 
WM  Rgain  ineaaured  in  1336.  Near  Stockholm,  Hgain,  m 
filhing-hul,  with  remains  ot  boats  of  very  antique  form 
and  congtrnclion,  was  found,  in  1819,  at  a  depth  of  60 
fe^  covered  over  with  gravel  and  Bhell-marl ;  and  it  waa 
considered  bj  Sir  C  Lvell  to  be  impoBsible  to  explain  the 
position  of  this  hut  without  imagining  first  a  Buhaideooe 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  60  feet,  and  then  a  re-el eration. 
On  the  wbole,  it  appears  clear  that  oscillationa  of  Wei,  not 
Dnifonn  either  in  direction  or  in  degree,  have  taken  place 
in  TariouB  parts  of  the  Scandinaviaii  peniasnla  within  a 
recent  period,  whilst  in  r^ard  to  the  contianance  of  any 
•Dch  enaogeB  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  certiun 
knowledge,  though  it  la  considered  probable  bj  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  sonma  both  of  Sweden  and  Norwar. 
Moemattt  ^  Water  in  Oiti  Baltic.— T^ae  is  scaroel; 
■oy  tidal  moTemenl  in  the  Boldc ;  for  though  there  are 
sensible  tides  in  the  Skager  Back,  these  btsin  to  diminish 
in  the  Catte^t,  and  are  rery  trifliog  in  uie  Sound  and 
Belts,  aversging  only  aboot  a  foot  at  Copenhagen.  There 
Is  QBoally  B  general  movement  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Baltic  towards  Che  three  channels  which  form  its  outlet, 
and  a  considerable  flow  of  water  through  them.  The 
large  Tolume  of  water  discharged  by  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  upper  end  of  that  gulf  forms 
B  southward  current,  which  becomes  very  rapid  where  it 
narrows  at  Quarken  (bein^  partly  blocked  also  by  the 
WalgTund  Islands],  and  again  where  it  is  obstructed  by  the 
Aland  Islands,  as  it  enteis  the  Bailie  proper.  In  that  part 
of  the  basin  the  current  is  liable  to  considerable  modifica- 
tion from  prevalent  winds ;  but  it  is  usually  very  perceptible 
in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  snows 


to  drive  the  water  of  the  Iforth  Sea  into  the  outlet  of  the 
Baltii^  a  la^e  body  of  water  flows  back  into  its  basin, 
producing  a  reverse  current,  which  is  felt  as  far  as  Danzig. 

There  are  also  considerable  variations  in  the  height  of 
the  water,  that  seem  for  the  most  part  referribte  to  three 
diSerent  conditions,  which  may  operate  separately  or  in 
combination,  viz.,  (1),  the  seasonal  increase  and  decreaM 
of  the  amount  of  water  brought  down  by  rivers  \  (2),  the 
banking-up  of  the  outflow  by  oppoaiug  winds ;  and  (3J, 
variations  in  atmospheric  pressure, 

(1.)  Daring  the  winter  monlha  the  quantity  of  fresh 
water  poured  into  the  Baltic  by  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  int«  it  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  freezing  of 
their  soarces ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  especially  the  case 
with  those  that  empir  themselves  into  tba  Gulf  of  Botlinia. 
Henoe  the  general  Level  of  the  surface  is  at  its  lowest  at 
this  season.  With  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  however,  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  basin,  and 
the  level  of  its  surface  then  rises.  There  is  always,  of 
ooune.  a  tenden^  to  equaliutioo  of  the  level  of  Uie  Baltic 
with  that  of  the  sea  outside,  by  oatfiow  or  inflow  currents 
through  its  three  channels  of  communication;  but  the 
narrowness  of  these  prevents  that  equalizadon  from  beios 
immediate,  and  It  is  often  interfered  with  by  winds.  (2.) 
The  influence  of  winds  in  banking  up  the  water  at  the 
outlets,  and  even  in  reveising  the  usual  currents,  is  very 


Meri 
constant  Bur^ux-oataow  is'  seen  during  the 
winter  months,  whea  there  is  little  or  no  elevation  of  level, 
but  when  the  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind  is  such  as  to 
drive  the  Baltic  water  Cowards  and  through  the  straits. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winds  prevalent  in  the  North 
Sea  (end  to  drive  its  water  into  the  straits,  their  usual  out- 
current  may  be  reveised ;  and  this  noBt&equentlyhappema 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  although  the  excess 
water  to  be  distStarged  is  then  at  its  greatest  It  some- 
times happens,  especially  about  the  autamnal  equinox,  that 
a  N.W.  ^e  Doncuis  with  a  high  tide  in  the  Skager  Back 
to  drive  Its  water  towards  the  Baltic,  causing  it  to  overflow 
the  lower  porUoos  of  some  of  the  Danish  islands.  If,  then, 
a  southerly  wind  should  carry  this  water  onwards  into  the 
Qulf  of  Finland,  the  check  which  it  gives  to  the  downflow 
of  the  Kera  produces  disastrous  inundations  at  St.  Feteis- 
burg.  [3.)  I^e  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
the  Q^ght  of  the  water  in  the  Baltic  is  very  remarkable. 

1  {AiMnuAoiVai  Our    PinitkBlitcht    KcrUlMliw  d 
nsilH  dw  CMfw. 


It  had  long  been  nodoed  that  its  level  occasionally  riaei 
even  as  much  as  S  feet  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
maintains  ilaelf  at  that  hdght,  sometimCB  only  for  a 
few  days,  but  occasiotiaUy  for  several  wedcB  tCKCthor,  and 
this  at  all  seaaona.  Schnlt^  faarinir  ofaaervea  that  mdh 
elevations  of  level  are  praoeded  by  a  nil  of  the  barometer, 
aitd  that  when  the  banHUdmrlsea  again  the  wal«rsahsid«i^ 
was  led  to  recognise  the  dependeneu  irf  these  ohaogea  opoK 
oouveisa  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure;  and  this  rrf 
erenoe  was  conflrmed  by  observation  of  the  ocMStant  pro- 
portion home  by  one  to  the  other.  A  similar  conseqneDca 
of  variation  in  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  ohaerved  in 
the  Mediterranean  (see  HBDirEROUiKAH) ;  and  it  baa  also 
been  notloed  In  E^laad  as  a  disturbing  element  in  modi> 
ffing  the  hdght  of  the  tides. 

Salmiif  <4  Baltit  Water. — As  mi{ht  he  expected  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  the  proportion  of  salt  ia  the 
water  of  the  Baltic  is  verf  much  below  that  of  ooeanie 
water,  and  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons.  In  the  Qulf 
of  Bothnia,  at  the  time  the  river-flow  is  ^leatett,  the  sur- 
&oe  water  is  often  so  little  salt  as  Co  be  quite  drinkable,  its 
sp.  gr.  having  been  found  as  low  as  l'(X>4.  But  it  is  said 
to  contain  at  Christmas  six  tim«s  ss  much  salt  as  at 
midsummer,  showing  that  when  the  river  supply  is  at  ila 
lowesC,  its  place  is  taken  by  a  reflux  of  salt  water  from  the 
outside  ocean.  In  the  Baltic  proper  there  is  a  very  de- 
cided difference  in  salinity  lietwem  the  upper  sod  the 
lower  stratum ;  the  less  saline  water  of  the  surface  flowing 
towards  the  outlet  over  the  more  saline  water  boieath, 
just  OS  the  fresh-water  current  of  a  great  river  runs  oat  to 
sea,  even  far  beyond  the  sight  of  land.  Thns  the  propor- 
tion of  salt  in  1000  p«rts  of  a  sample  of  rar/iue-water 
taken  near  Stockholm  b^ng  G'QIS,  that  of  baOoBt'intet, 
brought  up  from  120  fathoms,  was  7'182;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  proportion  of  salt  in  mirfuM-waler  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Galf  of  Finland  being  3-662,  that  of  fiottom-water  at 
30  fathoms'  depth  was  4'921,~the  proportion  of  salt  in 
North  Sea  water  averaging  32-823  parts  in  1000.^  Nearer 
the  outlet  the  proportion  of  salt  is  greater  alike  in  Buriaoa 
and  In  bottom-water.  From  the  careful  and  syslfmafio 
observations  of  Dr.  Meyer  {op.  dt.),  it  appeals  that  the 
Ep.  gr.  of  the  surface-stratum  at  Kiel  ranges  between  abool 
1-0062  in  summer  and  1-0142  in  winter,  the  latter  showiaf 
somewhat  above  half  the  quantity  of  salt  ctHitained  in 
ordinaiy  sea-water,  But  if  the  direction  of  the  prevalent 
winds  during  the  autumn  be  such  as  to  maintain  a  strong 
Burlaoe  out-current,  and  oonsequentty  (as  wilt  prceently 
appear)  a  very  strong  inward  under-current,  as  happais  in 
some  years,  the  maximum  of  solini^  will  present  itself  at 


from  1-0190  Co  10220 ;  and'  at  Eoraor  on  che  Great  Belt 
from  1-0180  to  10243;  thus  showing  it  to  be  prindpallj 
composed  of  North  S^  water,  whose  sp.  gr.  may  be  taken 
as  1'0264. 

OurrmU  in  tht  BaiHn  Straia.—Tb^  results  of  djservalioa 
of  the  movuinents  of  the  upper  and  nnder  strata  of  water 
in  the  Baltic  Straits,  strongly  confirm  the  doctrine  else- 
where enunciated  (see  AiLAimc)  in  r^ard  to  the  potoicy 
of  slight  differences  of  downward  pressure  In  the  pn>dao- 
tion  of  nnder-currents.  The  prevalent  movement  of  the 
upper  stratum  in  the  Baltic  Struts  is  outward/  and  thit 
ooncnrs  with  the  low  salinity  of  Baltic  water  to  indicnta 
that  it  is  partly  an  overflow  current,  produced  by  the  exoeea 
of  river  supply  over  loss  by  evaporadon,  which  tends  to 
raise  its  level.  But  even  when  this  ontnttrd  surfaoe-oaiimt 
is  strong,  there  is  usually  an  iraoard  under-current  of  North 
fit^  wntcr.  narrvin^  back  into  the  boain  of  the  Baltic  * 
the  salt  which  would  otherwise  be  loot 
of  this  nnde]^«u^^enlJ  which  haa 


large  proporti 

l>een  abundantiy  established  by  experimental  inquiries,  aL 
well  as  by  Che  observations  of  <£veis,  is  exactly  what  theorr 
would  lead  us  to  predict.  For  if  two  columns  of  water  of 
the  same  height,  but  differing  in  speciflc  gravity,  be  made 
to  communicate  with  each  o^er  alike  at  the  sur&oe  and  at 
the  bottom,  the  lower  part  of  the  heavier  column,  having  » 
greater  lateral  pressure,  will  flow  towards  the  lighter,  tfiua 
tending  to  produce  an  elevation  of  level  in  the  latter,  wbidi 
will  rectify  itself  by  a  surface-flow  in  the  opposite  direction; 
and  thus  a  vertical  drculation  will  be  maintained,  as  long 
as  the  causes  which  muntain  the  diflerence  of  sallnitv 
remain  in  operation.  Now,  as  the  salinity  in  the  Oceania 
column  may  be  regarded  as  practically  constant,  whilat 
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Ota  galinit?  of  the  Baltic  oolunm,  thoagh  not  onlfbrm, 
ig  kept  down  b^  the  influx  of  rirer-water  to  a  much  lower 
degree,  this  di^renoe  wiU  alwaya  exist  to  a  gi'cater  or  1ms 
tmoDBt.  When,  however,  the  height  of  the  Baltic  colamn 
k  M  much  raised — either  by  the  exceas  of  its  fresh-water 
lupplj,  or  by  the  reversal  of  the  sorfiice-current  by  the 
tgeicj  of  wiod — that  the  downward  pressure  of  its  leas 
nlioe  water  exceeds  that  of  the  more  saline  water  of  the 
North  Sea  column,  the  under-current  will  be  brought  to  a 
riud,  or  its  direction  will  be  reversed.  Thus  it  is  that 
when  the  outwaid  movement  of  the  npper  Etratum  depends 
nther  upon  the  prevalent  winds  (as  is  usually  the  case 
daring  Mitumn  and  winter)  than  upon  the  elevation  of  its 
Icrsl  within  the  basin,  the  inwanl  nnder-currenC  which 
upplia  itt  place  is  stroDKeet  and  meet  constant.  And  it  is 
by  this  means,  much  more  than  bv  tlie  occasional  reversal 
(J  the  rarfiuie-cliTTeal,  that  salt  is  carried  back  into  the 
Baltic, — at  i>  proved  by  the  close  correspondence  shown  by 
Dr.  Meyer's  observations  to  exist  between  the  predominance 
of  the  inwanl  under-current  and  the  elevation  of  the  sp.  gr. 
rf  the  saiiuce-water  of  the  Baltic  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  when  the  out- 
ward aovemenlof  the  upper  stratum  is  rather  an  overflow- 
cormit,  snd  the  salinity  of  the  surface-water  is  the  lowest, 
that  the  under-current  sets  less  strongly  and  less  oon- 
Hiatl;  inward. 

Zoology. — The  fauna  of  the  Baltic  may  be  regarded  as 
thai  of  a  large  estnar^,  having  a  narrow  communication 
with  the  sea, — its  marine  inhabitants  being  such  as  can 
idapt  themselves  to  considerable  VBiiatioQi  in  the  salin- 
ity of  lis  walei.     Whalaa  raietv  enter  the  Baltic;  but 
porpoises  frequent  the  neighborhood  of  the  DaniEh  isl- 
anda.     Seab  are  obtained   In  considerable  numbers  at 
thebreakingupof  the  ice  around  Gkittlsnd  and  the  Aland 
Isles.    The  salmon  is  among  the  most  abundant  fishes 
of  the  Baltic  proper,  ascending  its  liveis  from  April  to 
Jane ;  and  salmon-trout  are  caught  in  some  of  its  bays. 
The  portion  of  the  Baltic  In  the  oeighborhood  of  the 
Banlsb  islaudA  U  frequented  by  various  species  of  Oadidm, 
which  do  not  range  further  eaal.     In  the  14lh  and  15th 
eentuiiea  there  was  a  coosiderable  herring.fighery  within 
the  Sound  and  along  the  coast  of  Scania  (the  southern 
portion  of  Sweden) ;  but  this  fish  seems  to  have  latterly 
([Oite  deserted  the  Baltic,  and  rarely  shows  itself  even 
in  the  Cattegat.    On  the  eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  a  fish  called  the 
itromling,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  herrini,  being 
diiefiy  distinfpiished  by  its  small  size,  is  caught  lu  great 
□umbers,  and  is  dried  and  salted  for  distant  markets.    The 
luoUuscan  fauna  of  the  Baltic  is  chiefly  made  up  of  com- 
mon shells  of  our  own  shores — such  as  Cardiam,  Myiiiut,     j 
and  iAUarina,whichcan  bear  an  admixture  of  fr^  water,    % 
together  with  several  proper  fresh-water  shells,  such  as    J 
PlJiiditKi,  Jferilina,  and  Lymnaa  ;  the  marine  types,  how-    , 
ever,  being  remarkable  for  their  very  small  size,  which    s 
is  often  not  above  one-third  of  their  usual  dimeDsions. 
There  is  an  entice  absence,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  straits,  of  such  essentially  murine  typeg  as  Buccintun, 
Otirta,  Pteteti,  Fatdia,  and  BaJanuf.     Il  is  interesting  to 
ntuark  that  the  Danish  KjiiklcenniSitding  contain  abundance 
of  oysters,  and  also  of  full-sized  cockles,  mussels,  and  peri- 
winkles ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  eveu  within 
Ihe  human  period  the  outside  ocean  had  freer  access  to  the 
bvin  of  the  Baltic  than  it  bos  now — probably  through  what 
is  now  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  which  seems  at  no  remote 
period  to  have  been  an  archipelago.  (w.  b.  c.) 

BALTIMORE,  in  Maryland,  one  of  tbe  largest  and 
tnoBt  flourishing  cities  in  tlie  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Falapsco 
Biver  or  Bay,  14  mites  above  Its  eolrance  into  tbe  Chesa- 
peake, 37  mllta  N.E.  of  Washington,  and  100  8.W.  of 
Philadelphia.  Lat.  39°  17'  N.,  long.  76=  3Q'  W.  The 
natural  advantages  of  this  position  were  long  overlooked 
by  the  settlers  in  the  vicimty  of  the  Chesai^akej  and  it 
was  (mly  in  1729  that  they  directed  their  attention  to  the 
place,  and  laid  oat  a  plan  of  tbe  town.  At  that  time  a 
part  of  it  was  under  cultivation  as  a  Sarm,  but  all  the  rest 
wis  a  wilderness.  For  some  years  its  growth  was  by  no 
means  rapid,  as  it  had  to  ctmlend  with  all  the  obstacles 
that  ooold  be  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  jealousy  of  older 
livals.  From  air  authentic  sketch  of  Baltimore  made  in 
the  year  1752,  it  appears  that  it  then  contained  about 
twenty-five  how 
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the  rest  being  of  a  mon  primitive  stnictiire.  In  inS  it 
became  the  county  town;  and  In  1775,  aocordii^  to  a 
census  then  taken,  it  contained  5S4  houses,  and  5934  in- 
habitants. From  this  time  It  rose  rapidly  into  importance ; 
and  in  1780  became  a  port  of  entry,  when  a  custom-house 
was  opened.  Previous  to  this  all  vessels  trading  to  and 
from  the  port  bad  to  be  entered,  cleared,  and  registered  at 
Annapolis.  In  December,  1796,  it  obtained  an  act  of  in> 
corporation.  By  the  ceostis  of  1870  Baltimore  contained 
267,854  inhabitants. 

The  dty  is  pleasantly  situated  on  slightly  undulating 
ground,  and  extends  about  4}  miles  from  G.  to  W.,  and  3^ 
bota  N.  to  8.,  covering  an  area  of  10,000  acres.  It  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  small  stream 
called  Jones's  Falls,  crossed  Dy  a  number  of  bridgm.  The 
division  east  of  the  falls  is  nominally  subdivided  into  two 
parts— Fell's  Point  and  Old  Town.  The  former,  the  most 
easterly  part  of  the  town,  is  the  principal  resort  of  seamen, 
and  is  the  place  where  the  shipbuilding  and  monnfactores 
are  principally  carried  on.  The  Old  Town  lies  to  the  N. 
and  W.  of  this.    The  portion  west  of  the  Falls  is  likewise 
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it  appears  that  it  then  contained  about 
tea,  only  four  of  which  were  built  of  brick, 


more  wealthy  inhabitants ;  while  the  latter,  which  is  th« 
extreme  southnwestem  quarter,  and  the  lowest  and  most 
unhealthy  portion  of  the  city,  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes.  Baltimore  contains  about  200  churches,  g  y^,. 
and  has  three  universities,  several  colleges,  122  "  ^^ 
public  schools,  astaletiormal  school,  a  manual  labor  school, 
besides  numerous  private  schools  and  academies,  an  acad- 
emy  of  srt  and  sciences  ^n  infirmary,  hospitals,  aiylums, 
dispensaries,  Ac,  three  theatres,  an  opera-house,  a  tnuseum, 
ana  many  fine  public  buildings.  The  moat  imposing  bnild- 
ing  in  the  city  is  the  new  city  hall,  one  of  the  finest  atcuo- 
tures  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  occupies  an  entire 
square  of  ground,  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  feel,  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  vanour  municipal 
offices.  The  style  of  architecture  is_  tiie  BenaiBsanc&  of  ' 
which  it  is  a  fine  specimen.  Tbe  entire  outer  facing  of  the 
walls,  the  portico,  and  all  the  ornamental  lork,  are  of 
white  Maryland  marble ;  the  iimer  walls  and  floors  are  of 
brick,  and  are  fire-proof.  It  is  four  stories  high,  sui^ 
mounted  by  a  Mansard  roof  of  iron  and  slate,  with  a  dom# 
and  tower  of  iron  on  a  marble  base,  rising  to  the'  height 
of  240  feet  The  interior  is  very  finely  finished.  It  was 
bt^un  in  1867,  and  cost  about  92,600,000.  Another  im- 
portant public  building  is  that  of  the  Peabody  Institute, 
fouoded  by  the  late  George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  and 
endowed  by  him  to  tbe  amount  of  $1,400,000.  It  has  pro- 
visions for  a  public  library,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  a  aQn^ 
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Hmtorv  of  rnnuc,  «lso  for  lectam  and  iniitical  pofonn- 
•OMi.  It  WM  inoorponied  in  lSfi7.  One  wing  of  the 
bnildiag,  which  is  immediatelj  oontinioaa  to  tho  Wxh- 
ii^jton  mcoianiwit,  ii  oompl^«d,  and  Ui«  Mnuindor  Is  in 
proKTCaa.  The  completed  wiog  k  faoed  and  onuunented 
with  white  marbl^  in  a  simpU  hut  liiaaiiva  and  imponug 
st/lfL  and  coDtaim  the  ILbrarj  of  over  66,000  volamea 
(1^6),  and  a  hall  for  lectures,  oonoertB,  Ac  The  coslom- 
DODBS  U  a  ipadoug  buildisg,  226  feet  long,  br  141  feet 
wide.  The  principal  n>om  is  63  feet  tqnare,  and  U  lighud 
bj  a  dome  IIG  fast  above  the  atreet.  On  its  ibur  udee 
are  colomiadce,  the  colanuu  of  which  are  Moh  a  aiiigle 
bloc^  of  fine  Italian  marble.  Baldmore  hag 
^J^^  several  splendid  monnments.  which  have  ac- 

quired for  it  the  name  of  Che  H(Hlumenlal 
Cn^."  The  largest  of  these,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Wasbiogton,  stands  on  an  eminence  of  ISO  feet,  and  bis, 
with  iu  base,  an  altitade  of  200  feet.  It  is  of  while 
marble ;  the  base  is  60  feet  square,  and  24  feet  in  height, 
lurmonnted  hy  a  Doric  colnmn  25  feet  ia  diameter  at  the 
base,  with  a  spiral  staircase  in  its  interior,  and  on  the 
summit  ia  a  statne  of  WssbinKtoo,  13  feet  high.  The 
"  Battle  Monument,"  also  of  white  marble,  was  erected  by 

Eublic  subecriptiOD  in  1815,  to  the  memorf  of  those  who 
sd  bllen  in  defence  of  the  dtT  in  the  prerioos  year.  It 
is  62  feet  high:  the  base  is  of  c^ypdan  architecture;  the 
column  is  iu  the  form  of  a  bundlB  of  Boman  fssceL 
upon  the  bands  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
Ihoae  whom  it  oommemontes;  and  the  whole  is  sar- 
nonnted  bj  a  female  figure,  the  emblematical  v^ua 
of  the  dty .  The  dty  is  supplied  with  wa- 
Mp^r  t^  ^^<>™  ^^°  Boland,  an  artificial  lake 

about  8  miles  north  of  the  dty,  of  a  ca- 
padty  of  600,000,000  gallons,  and  from  three  other  ree- 
ervMi^  with  an  aggregate  stonge  capadty  of  about 
68(^000,000  nlloiis,  the  common  source  of  supply  be- 
ing Jouee's  Falls.  There  are  also  nDmeroos  public 
springsandfannteimithroughDutthetown. 
Baltimore  has  a  number  of  parks  sod  pub- 
S^naree,  chief  of  which  is  Druid  Hill  Park,  a  tract 
1  the  extreme  uorth-west  of  the  d^, 
e  natural  beauties  than  any  other  in 


fourth  of  a  mile,  with  a  depth  of  16  fbet.  Abore  ddl 
entrance  It  widens  Into  an  eUlpae  of  a  mile  long,  Inlf  t 
mile  broad,  and  16  feet  deep.  The  thirds  or  mner  haibor. 
has  a  depth  (tf  14  feet  and  penetrates  to  near  the  c«Blra  of 
the  dnr.  Vessels  of  the  lug^  class  can  lie  at  thewharres 
near  Fell's  Point,  Locost  Point,  and  Oanton,  and  those  of 
600  tons  can  come  into  the  inner  harbor.  The  harbor  is 
defoided  by  Fort  M'Henry.  The  railrottds  of  B.nw.„ 
Baltimore  are, — The  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  line,  <ntened  in  1837,  length  98  mlleB;  the 
Northern  Central,  to  Stubnry  in  PennsylTania,  oomideted 
in  1868,  length  138  miles ;  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  te 
the  Potomac  lUver,  opened  in  1873,  length  73  miles,  with 
a  branch  to  Washington  (on  this  n»d  there  Is  a  tnnnd  a 
mile  and  three-qnarters  in  length) ;  the  Baltimore  sod 
Ohio,  the  main  stem  of  which  goea  to  Wheeling,  a  distance 
of  S70  miles,  opened  throogh  iu  1853.  It  has  the  Paiius- 
burg  Division,  104  miles;  the  Craitral  Ohio  IMviaion.lo 
Columbus,  613  miles  from  Baltimore ;  and  the  Lake  Erie 
Division  to  Chicago,  opened  in  1874,  878  milea.  llie  d» 
is  also  traveraed  by  nomerona  lines  of  hotse-railways  for  the 
convenience  of  local  travel  In  heallhfulnees  Baltimore  is 
the  fimrth  d^  in  the  Union,  its  annual  death-nte  bdng 
■025.  Its  mean  annual  tempenttore  is  60°  Fahr. ;  the  mean 
summer  and  winter  temperatures  76°  and  36°  respectively. 
DiTn/iiiTOTjM   .  »...:>!„„  — ,nt,y  gf  J^^f^^  whose 
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ladnelrla.  "^^^  manufsotoree  and  commerce  of  Bal- 
timore are  very  extensive  and  Soorlshlng. 
There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  industry  that  is  not 
prosecuted  to  some  extent  in  the  dty  or  its  vidnity. 
Among  these  are  shipbuilding,  iron  and  copper 
works,  woolleo  and  cotton  manu&ctures,  pottes?.  so- 
gar-rennine,  petroleum-refining,  distilling,  saddlery, 
a^ricultnnd  implement-makine,  cabinet-making,  tan- 
ning, Ac.  In  the  vidni^  of  Baltimore  is  found  the 
finest  briok-day  in  the  world,  of  which  more  than 
100,000,000  bricks  are  made  annually.  The  Abbott 
Inm-works,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  dty,  have  the 
largest  loUing-mills  in  the  United  Btates.  An  in* 
dnst^  j^ecnliar  to  Baltimore  is  the  packing  of  oysteis 
in  air-tight  oans   for  shipment  to  alt   parts   of  the 

world.     The  oysteis  are  taken  in  the  Chesapeake  

Bay.  Fruits  and  vc^i^ables  are  also  packed  in  the 
same  way,  the  entire  tnde  oonsnminB  from  twenty 
to  thir^  million  cans  annnslly.  l%is  dty  is  one  of 
the  greatest  flonr-mailett  in  the  Unitm,  and  has  a  laiige 
export  trade  in  tobacco.  There  bdonged  to  the  port  of 
Bsldmore  (30th  November,  1874)  834  vessels,  ngisteriuK 
84,900  tons,  of  which  66  vessels  (^000  tons)  were  engaged 
in  foreign,  and  the  rest  in  the  coasting  trade.  These  n|(ure8 
show  a  considerable  reduction  from  those  of  1860,  as  a  result 
of  the  war  between  the  Stales,  during  which  many  Balti- 
more vessels  were  enrcdled  imder  foreign  flags,  and  have  so 
runuoed.  There  are  twenty-^  bank^  wiUi  a  capital  (in 
1874)  of  tHOOC^OOO,  snd  seven  savings-banks ;  seventeen 
fire  and  marine  uid  three  life  insurance  oompanies,  besides 
maov  agendes  for  othv  oompanies.  The  SasaBed  value  of 
taxaole  property  of  alt  kinda  in  Baltimore  for  the  year 
1870  was  1207,181,550,  and  for  the  year  1875,  (231,242.313, 
being  an  increase  of  124,060,763.  The  harbor  which  con- 
Hitbor  "'^'^  "'  three  parts,  ia  excellent.  Its  eolrance, 
between  Fort  M'Henry  sod  the  laiarettn  is  about 
600  yards  wide,  with  23  feet  of  water.  This  depili  is  con- 
tinued with  an  increased  width  for  a  roUe  snd  a  quarter, 
lo  neai  Fell's  Point.  The  entrance  to  the  second  harbor  is 
O^oule  Felt's  Poin^  where  the  width  u  contracted  to  one- 
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coast  Is  oontinnons  irith  that  of  the  north-westetn  part 
of  the  Indian  Peninsuhu  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bj 
A^hanistan,  <m  the  E.  by  Siodh,  on  the  8.  by  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  on  Uie  W.  by  Persia.  The  frontier  between 
Persia  and  Baluchistan  has  been  drawn  by  an  Engliah 
commission,  srat  out  in  1870  under  Sir  F.  Ooldamid,  from 
Owadur  Bay  {about  61°  86'  E.  long.)  northwards,  to  IiU. 
26°  W  N.,  when  it  turns  eastward  to  the  Nihiog  IUvct, 
following  which  N.  and  E.  lo  its  souiees,  it  psasee  oa  to 
about  63°  12'  E.  long.,  when  it  resumes  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Jalk.  As  thus  determined,  Baluchistan  has  an  area 
of  about  106,500  sq.  miles.  It  extends  from  lat.  24°  SC  to 
30°  20',  and  from  long.  61°  10'  to  68°  38';  its  extrane 
length  from  E.  to  W.  being  600  mUes,  and  its  breadth  870. 
Tbe  outline  of  the  sea-coMt  is  in  geoeml  remarkably 
regular,  running  nearly  doe  K  and  W.,  a  little  N.  of  lai. 
24^  46'  from  Cape  Monze,  ou  the  border  of  Sindh,  to  Cape 
Jewnee,  near  the  Kiver  Dostee.  It  ia  for  the  moat  part 
craggy,  but  not  remarkably  devsled,  and  haa  In  MMua 
pluxs,  for  consideiable  dists^ioe^  a  low  saAdy  shore,  thoogb 
almost  everywhere  the  surfiice  becomes  much  bi^er  inland. 
The  prindpal  headlands,  proceeding  from  £  to  W.,  an 
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Cm  Honie  or  Ru  UoBrree,  wUcli  h  the  eastern  headland 
of  DOORieanee  Ba^;  Uoorab  Sing;  Bw  Anibah;  Baa  Noo, 
fctming  the  western  headland  of  Omdel  Bay ;  Raa  Jewnee, 
farming  the  eastem  point  of  Qwador  Bay,  and  Cape  Z^n 
«l  iti  wcatem  extremitf.  Then  is  oo  good  harbor  along 
the  ooait,  though  it  extends  aboat  600  miles;  but  there 
•n  seYeral  roadsteads  with  good  hiJdiDK  ground,  and  ehel- 
lued  on  several  points.  Of  these  the  Seat  are  Sonmeanee 
Bsf.  Hontara,  and  Owadnr.  On  tha  Utter  are  litnated  a 
mall  town  and  a  fort  of  the  same  nam^  and  also  a  tele- 
gnph  station  of  the  Indo-European  ]in& 

Of  the  earlj  historic  of  this  portion  of  the  AsiaUc  continent 
liUlsornoIhiDgiiknawn.  Tha  poverty  and  natural  strength 
of  the  coimtiy,  oombioed  with  the  ferocious  hshila  of  the 
TwtiveB,  seem  to  have  eqnall)'  repelled  the  Mendlr  visits  of 
InqnisiliTa  strangers  and  the  hostile  incursions  of  inysding 
umicB.  The  fint  distinct  account  which  we  have  is  from 
Anian,  who,  with  his  usual  brevity  and  severe  veracity, 


a  very  accurate  account  of  this  forlorn  tract,  its  general 
sridilj.  and  the  oecosity  of  obtaining  water  by  digging  in 
11m  bam  of  torrents;  describes  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  as 
dates  and  fish :  and  adverts  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
fertile  spots,  the  abundance  of  aromatic  and  thorny  atirubs 
and  frsgrant  plants,  and  the  liolence  of  (he  monsoon  in 
the  western  put  of  Meki>n.  Re  notices  also  the  impoasi- 
inlity  of  subaisting  a  large  umy,  and  the  conscqaent  de- 
struction of  the  greater  _part  of  the  men  and  tieaatB  which 
■ocranpanied  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  At  the  com- 
tneocemont  of  the  8lh  century  tliis  country  was  traversed  by 
sn  army  of  the  caliphate. 

The  oonntiy  derivea  its  name  from  the  Baluchea,  but  the 
Bralioes  are  considered  the  dominant  race,  Irom  which  the 
raler  of  the  oauntry  is  always  selected.  From  whatever 
qoartsr  these  may  have  arrived,  they  sventnally  expelled, 
under  th^  leader  Knmbur,  the  Hindu  dynsstj,  wliich  at 
that  time  governed  tl>e  country,  and  conquered  BtduchiBtan 
for  themselTee.  TbeBaiuches  are  ac^uile  distinct  race,  and 
must  iiATe  arrived  in  the  couatry  at  a  subeeqaent  period, 
probably  in  small  bodies,  some  of  which  may  have  come 
DOtn  Syria  or  from  Ambia  j  in  proof  of  this  Uie  Eyheree, 
far  instance,  poesees  a  remarkably  hsndsoioe  breed  oi  horses 
•faowigg  nnmistakahle  Arab  blood.  Anyhow,  so  marlced  is 
Iheaocial  distinction  between  Baluch  aoo  Brahoe,  that  when 
the  khan  aBsembles  his  forces  for  war  the  latter  tribes  de- 
mand, as  their  right,  wheaten  flour  aa  a  portion  of  their 
dailj  rations,  while  the  Baluch  tribes  are  only  entitled  to 
receive  that  made  from  a  coarse  grain  called  jowar.  There 
is  also  a  Persian  lolony  known  as  the  Dehwars ;  and  a  con- 
liderabU  number  of  Hindus,  who  sppeat  to  have  been  the 
Got  aettiera  in  the  Brahoe  mountains  on  their  expulsion 
from  Bindh,  Lus,  and  Mekran  by  the  caliphs  of  Baghdad. 

Taking  a  general  view  on  the  subject  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Baluchistan,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have, 
from  a  very  early  date,  been  reinforced  by  emigration  from 
other  countries,  and  from  stragglers  dropped  from  the  hosts 
of  the  numerous  conquerors  from  Alexander  to  Nadir  Shah, 
who  have  passed  and  repassed  through  Balnctiistan  or  its 

ahiiorhood  on  their  way  to  and  from  India.  Thus  we 
the  Saka  tribe  located  on  the  plains  of  Oreasia,  on  the 
borders  of  Mekran,  the  ancient  Gedroaia,  and  stilt  further 
to  the  west,  the  DMoe.  These  triiMS  are  on  the  direct  line 
of  Alexander's  march ;  and  we  know  that  trit>ee  of  this 
name  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  accompanied  his  army. 
In  Sanwan  we  find  the  Sirperra,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  a 
tribe  called  Sarapane  resided  near  the  Oxua.  Farther,  on 
the  Doshti-be-doulets,  a  plain  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
tlie  Bolan  Pass,  we  find  the  Knrds,  a  name,  again,  familiar 
H  titat  of  a  celebrated  and  ancient  nation.  The  names  of 
nDmeToua  other  tribes  might  be  cited  to  support  this  view, 
bat  it  wonld  require  too  much  space  to  follow  up  the  aub- 
Mct.  Both  Brahoes  and  Baluches  are  Mahometans  of  the 
Saoi  petsoasioD. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  Brahoes  (^ned  the  mas- 
leiy  cannot  i>e  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  waaprobably 
iboot  two  oentnriee  ago.  The  last  rajoh  of  the  Hindu  dy- 
nasty found  himself  oompeUed  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
toe  mountain  shepherds,  w*ih  their  leader,  Eumbiir,  in  or- 
der to  check  the  encroachments  of  a  horde  of  depredators, 
headed  by  an  Algluin  chiet  who  infested  the  country,  and 
even  throtened  to  attack  the  seat  of  government  Kum- 
btu  sacc^tfoliy  per&rmed  the  service  for  which  he  had 


The  history  of  the  conntrv  after  the  accession  of  Eutn- 
tmr  is  as  obs<n]re  as  daring  tlie  Hindu  dynasty.  It  wonld 
appear,  however,  that  the  sceptre  was  quietly  transmitted 
to  Abdalla  Khan,  the  foarth  in  descent  from  Kumbur,  who. 
being  an  intrepid  and  ambitious  soldier,  turned  his  thoughts 
towMds  the  conquest  of  Culch-Gundava,  then  held  bv  dif- 
ferent pet^  chies,  under  the  authority  of  the  Nambs  of 
Siodh. 
After  TsriouB  success,  the  Eumburanees  at  leugth  pos- 
esed  themselvee  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  considerable  por- 
in  of  tliat  fruitful  plain,  including  the  chief  town,  Oud- 
davo.  It  was  during  this  contest  Uiat  the  tiunons  Nadir 
Shah  advanced  fh>m  Persia  to  the  invasion  of  Hindus- 
tan; and  while  at  Kandahar,  he  despatched  several  de- 
tachments into  Baluchistan^and  established  his  authority 
in  that  province.  Alxlulla  Khan,  however,  was  continued 
in  the  government  of  the  country  by  Nadir's  orders;  but 
he  was  soon  after  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  the 
Nawaba  of  Sindh.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
H^ee  Mohummud  Khan,  who  abandoned  himself  to  the 
mcst  tyrannical  Bud  llceatious  way  of  life,  and  alienated 
his  subjects  by  oppressive  taxation.  In  these  circumstances 
Nuneer  Khan,  the  second  son  of  Abdulta  KhoiL  who  had 
accompanied  the  victorious  Nadir  to  Delhi,  and  acquired 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  that  monarch,  jeluroed  to  Eho- 
lat,  and  was  hailed  by  the  whole  populadon  as  their  deliv- 
erer. Finding  that  expoatulatiou  had  no  effect  upon  his 
brother,  he  one  day  entered  his  apartment  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  As  soon  as  the  tyrant  «raa  dead,  Nusseei 
Khan  mounted  the  mumud,  amidst  the  universal  joy  of  his 
subjects ;  and  immediately  transmitted  a  report  of  the  events 
which  hod  taken  place  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  was  then  en- 
camped near  Kandahar.  The  shah  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  satis&ftion,  and  despatched  a  firman,  by  return 
of  the  messenger,  appointing  Nnsseer  Khan  l>^lerbey  of 
all  Baluchistan.    This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1739. 

NuBseer  Khan  proved  an  active,  politic,  and  warlike 
prince.  He  took  great  pains  to  re-establish  the  internal 
government  of  all  uie  provinces  in  his  dominions,  and  im- 
proved and  fortified  the  city  of  Kbelat  On  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah  in  1747,  he  acknowledged  the  ^tleof  theking  of 
Cabal  Ahmed  Bhah  AbduUo.  In  1758  he  declared  himself 
entirely  independeut ;  upon  which  Ahmed  Shah  despatched 
a  force  against  him,  under  one  of  his  ministers.  The  khan, 
however,  raised  an  army  and  totally  routed  the  A^hoo 
army.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  discomfiture,  the 
king  himself  muched  with  strong  r^afbroeraenta,  and  a 
pitched  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Nusseer  Khan  was  wont- 
ed. He  retired  in  good  order  to  Khelat,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  victor,  who  invested  the  place  with  his 
whole  army.  The  khan  made  a  vigorous  defence;  and, 
after  the  royal  troops  had  been  foiled  in  their  attempts  to 
take  the  alj  bj  storm  or  surprise,  a  negotiation  was  pro- 

fised  by  the  king,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
y  this  treaty  it  was  slipnlaled  that  the  king  was  to  receive 
the  cousin  of  Nusseer  Khan  in  marriage;  and  that  the 
khan  was  to  pay  no  tribute,  but  only,  when  colled  upon, 
to  furnish  troops  to  assist  the  armies,  for  which  he  wss  to 
receive  an  allowance  in  cash  equal  to  half  their  pay.  The 
khan  frequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  subsequent 
wars  of  Oabul ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  King 
bestowed  upoa  him  several  districts  in  perpetual  and  entire 
sovereignty.  Having  succeeded  in  quelling  a  dangerous 
rebellion,  headed  by  his  cousin  Beherom  Khan,  this  able 

Jrince  at  length  died  in  extreme  old  ^e,  in  the  month  of 
une,  1795,  leaving  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldeet  son  Muhmood  Khan,  then  a 
boT  of  about  fourteen  years.  During  the  reign  of  this 
pnnce,  who  has  been  described  as  a  very  humane  and 
indolent  man,  the  country  wss  distracted  by  sangninaty 
broils;  the  govemora  of  several  provinces  and  districts 
withdrew  their  allegiance;  and  the  dominions  of  the 
khans  Of  Khelat  gnulually  bo  diminished,  that  they  now 
oomprebend  only  a  small  portion  of  the  provinces  formerly 
subject  to  Nusseer  Khan. 

In  1839,  when  the  British  army  advanced  through  the 
Bolan  Pass  towards  Afohanistan,  the  conduct  of  Uehrab 
Khan,  the  ruler  of  BalodiiBCan,  wss  considered  so  treacher- 
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otM  tad  duigeToiis,  u  to  require  "the  axBction  of  retribn- 
tioD  rrom  that  chieftain,"  and  "  the  execation  of  inch  ar- 
IBDfremeats  m  would  eatablish  fdture  secoritr  la  that  quatv 
ler.  General  Wiilsbire  was  accoidiogly  detached  from 
the  KTTD7  of  the  Indui  with  1050  men  to  ananlt  Ehelat. 
A  Bate  was  knocked  in  hj  the  field-piecei,  and  the  town 
and  citadel  vera  stormed  in  a  few  minutes.  Above  400 
Baloche*  were  alajn,  among  them  Hehrab  Khan  himself; 
■Dd  2000  priiwneni  mre  taken.  Sabaeqmat  inquiries  bare, 
howerer  proved  that  the  treacherr  towds  the  British  wsa 
not  on  the  part  of  Mehrab  Khan,  bat  on  that  of  his  viiier, 
Uahmned  Hassdn,  and  oertain  chieft  with  whom  he  waa 
in  league,  and  at  whose  instigation  the  British  convoys 
wece  Sundered  in  their  passage  through  Catcb-Qundava 
and  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  treacheroos  vizier,  however, 
made  our  too  credulous  political  officera  believe  that  Heh- 
lab  Khan  was  to  blame,— his  ot^ect  being  to  bring  hia 
master  lo  ruin  and  to  obtain  for  himself  alt  powtr  in  the 
ctate,  knowing  that  Hehrah's  snccesor  was  odI^  a  child. 
How  far  he  succeeded  in  his  object  history  has  shown. 
In  the  foUowine  year  Ehelat  changed  hands,  the  governor 
establii^ed  by  5xe  British,  tt^ther  with  a  feeble  garrison, 
being  overpowered.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  it  was 
reoccupied  by  the  Britiab  under  General  Nott.  In  1841, 
Nuaseer  Khan,  Che  vouthfnl  son  of  the  slain  Mehrab  Ehsn, 
was  recognised  t>y  the  British,  who  soon  after  evacuated  the 

Fiom  the  cunqiuat  of  Sindh  by  the  British  troope  under 
the  oommaodof  the  Jate  General  Bir  Charles  Kapier  in 
IS43  up  to  1S54,  no  dlplomalJo  interoourae  occurred  worthy 
of  note  between  the  Kitish  and  Baluch  states.  In  the  lat- 
ter year,  however,  under  the  goveroor^eneralship  of  the 
tate  marqnis  of  Dalboosiet  the  late  General  John  Jacob, 
C  J.,  at  the  time  |>olitiatl  superintendent  and  commandant 
on  the  Biodh  Irontier,  was  deputed  lo  arrange  and  conclude 
a  treatv  between  the  Khelat  state,  tlien  under  the  chietUin- 
^p  of  Meer  Nuaseer  Khan,  and  the  British  Qovemment. 
This  treat;  was  executed  on  the  14tb  of  May,  18H  >°*^ 
wss  to  the  following  effect: — 

"That  the  former  offensive  and  defensive  tr«e^,  con- 
cluded In  1S41  by  M^or  Outram  between  the  Bri^sh  Oov' 
enunent  and  Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  eliief  of  Khelat,  was  tt 
be  annulled. 

"That  Meer  Nnsseer  Khan,  his  heirs  and  SQceessora, 
boand  themselves  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  alt  the  enemies 
of  the  British  Qovemmeot,  and  in  all  cases  to  act  in  sub- 
ordinate co-operation  with  Chat  QovemmenC,  and  to  enter 
into  no  negotiations  with  other  states  without  its  consent. 

"  That  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  (o  station  British 
troopa  in  any  part  of  the  Cerritory  of  KhelM,  they  shall 
ocoupy  such  positions  as  may  be  thought  advisable  by  the 
British  BUtborities. 


"  ThaC  the  Baluch  chief  waa  to  prevent  all  plunderini 
.  le  part  of  his  SI  '■'  "'■"'"    -    '    -        !•»->- 
British  territory. 


the  part  of  his  sutgects  within,  or  in  the  neighborhc 
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transit  duty,  fixed  by  schedule  attached  to  the  treaty ;  and 
that,  on  condition  of  a  faithful  performance  of  these  duties, 
he  was  to  receive  from  the  British  Government  an  ■"""■l 
subsidy  of  50,000  rupees  (£6000)." 

The  provisions  of  the  above  treaty  were  moat  loyally 
performed  by  Meer  Nusseer  Khan  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  ISofl.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Meer 
Khodadad  Kiian,  the  present  ruler,  a  youth  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  who,  however,  did  not  obtain  nis  position  before  he 
had  pnt  down  by  force  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Ilia  turbu- 
lent chie&,  who  bad  Srst  elected  him,  but,  not  receiving 
what  they  considered  an  adequate  reward  from  his  treasury, 
sougbt  to  depose  him  in  favor  of  bis  cousin  Sbere  dil  Eban. 
In  Die  tatter  part  of  1S57,  the  Indian  rebellion  being  at  its 
heigh^  and  the  city  of  Delhi  atill  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
a  British  oCGcer  (M^jor  Heniy  Oreen)  was  deputed,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Oovemmenl,  to  reside,  as   political 

ent,  with  the  khan  at  Khelat,  and  to  assist  him  by  his 

vice  in  maiotaining  control  over  his  turbulent  tribes. 

This  duty  was  successfully  performed  unlit  18S3,  when, 
during  the  temporacy  absence  of  Major  Malcolm  Gr<"" 
the  then  political  agent,  Khodadad  Kban  was,  at  the  ii 
gation  oi  mme  of  his  principal  cbiels,  al4acked,  white 
ridins,  by  his  cousin,  (jhere  dil  Khan,  and  severely  wounded. 
Khodadad  Bed  in  Wety  to  a  residence  cloee  to  the  British 
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khan^  His  rttla  was,  however,  a  short  one,  ibr  early  {o 
1864,  when  prooeedi^  to  Khelat,  he  waa  murdered  in  ths 
Oundava  I^as;  and  Khodadad  was  again  elected  chief  b^ 
the  very  men  who  had  only  the  previous  year  caused  bn 
overthrow,  and  who  had  lately  Men  aci»mplices  to  the 
morder  of  his  ooosin.  Since  the  above  events  Khodadad 
has  maintained  Iiis  precarious  position  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  owing  lo  his  inability  lo  govern  bis  onnily  sob- 
Jeda  without  material  asistance  &om  the  British  Oovem. 
mat,  whitdi  thej  are  not  disposed  to  give,  his  coontiy  bis 
gradually  &Uen  into  the  peateet  anarch? ;  and,  conse- 
quently, some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  ISM  havinz 
been  broken,  di^omatic  relations  have  been  disoontinned 
with  the  Kbetat  slate  since  the  end  of  1874. 

The  territories  of  Baluchistan  are  now  oomprised  under 
the  foUowingdivisiona— Jalawan,  Sarawan,  Khelal,  Mekian, 
XiUs,  Cutch^jundava,  and  Kohistan. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  extensive  oountry 
an  its  rugged  and  elevated  aurfaoe,  its  barrenness,  and  iti 
deficiency  of  water.  The  mass  of  mountains  which  Ibrmi 
ttie  eastern  boundary  of  that  division  of  Baluchistan  called 
the  Kohistan,  or  mountain  territoty,  tying  betweai  the 
capital,  Khelat  (lat  29°  1'  38-'  N.,l«ig. about  M°  $»'£.), 
and  the  plain  countir  lo  the  east  of  it,  dedgnated  Cotdiee, 
or  Cutch-Oundava,  H  composed  of  sevenfparallel  ran^ 
of  limestone  rock,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  havmg 
a  general  strike  of  K.N.E.  to  SB.  W.  and  a  breadth  of  about 
&G  miles.  Thb  range  originalea  in  Afghanistan,  and  eaten 
Baluchistan  north  of  the  Bolan  Psss  in  about  30°  N.  lat. 
and  about  60°  30'  E.  long,  under  the  name  HertKXM ;  and, 
after  throwing  out  a  branch  to  the  eastward,  which  tonobca 
the  River  Indus  at  Sehwan,  terminates  under  the  dengna- 
lion  of  the  Hala  Mountains,  at  Cape  Mooie  on  the  coast  of 
the  Arabian  Sea,  W.  of  Eurrachee,  In  about  iS*  N.  tat  and 
66°  68'  E.  lona;^  thus  having  a  total  length  of  upwards  of 
300  miles.  The  highest  mountain  of  this  range  is  the 
Chehil  Tan,  bearing  about  N.  by  E.  85  miles  from  Khelat, 
and  atUining  an  latitude  of  12,000  feet  above  the  aea. 
The  western  rsnge  of  the  Herbooe  Hounlaina  in  this  por- 
tion of  Baluchbtan  are  barren  and  without  timber,  and 
scantily  peopled  with  pastoral  tribes  of  Bnhoes,  who  emi- 
grate to  Uie  plains  of  Cutchee  on  the  approach  of  the  win- 
ter months. 

North  of  the  Bolan  River  and  Pass  the  Herbooe  Moon- 
tains  are  m^  in  at>oat  laL  N.  30°,  by  confused  tangce 
of  rough  prccipitouB  mountain^  which  extend  to  the  east- 
ward with  a  strike  nearly  E.  and  W.  to  the  Booliman  range, 
in  about  20°  5'  N.  lat.  and  about  QV  W  E.  long,  l^is 
tract  is  almoet  entirely  inhabited  by  Murreea,  Boogtasi,  and 
other  tribes  of  Balueh  plunderers,  and  is  buonded  oo  tha 
N.  bv  the  province  of  Sewestan.  South  of  these  ranges  lies 
the  desert  country,  whidi  touches  the  Sindh  frontier  in  38* 
27'  N.  lat. 
The  two  principal  water-conises  which  drain  the  Kohistan 

S'ltion  of  Baluchistan  E.  of  Khelat  are  the  rivers  Bolan  and 
oola,  the  former  rising  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Khelat  tbs 
latter  at  Anieera,  laL  28°  19'  N.,  Ions;,  about  66°  29'  K, 
about  45  miles  south  of  that  city.  They  both  diachaige 
themselves  into  the  pluns  of  Cati^ee,  the  former  at  Dadnr, 
lat.  about  29°  28'  51"  N,  long,  about  67°  26'  E,  and  the 
latter  at  Kotra  near  Gaadava,  taL  2S°  33'  47"  N,  locu. 
about  67°  26'  E.  There  is  at  all  seasons  a  plentiful  anpp^ 
of  clear  runniog  water  in  these  streamy  wnich  is  entii«ly 
used  up  for  in-igational  purposes  oa  issuing  into  the  plains. 
They  are  subject  to  dangerous  floods  from  sodden  storms  in 
the  neighboring  mountains  during  the  tminy  season.  The 
two  easiest  and  safest  passes  from  Central  Asia  into  India 
take  their  names  tiom  these  streams.  South  of  the  Moola 
the  Gq  Btver  ioues  into  the  plains,  and  its  watera  arc  also 
absorbed  in  cnltivation.  The  Nan  ianes  into  the  plains 
near  Kuj  jnlc,  N.W.  comer  of  Cntch-Qundava,  in  IsL  about 
29°  36'  N.,  and  long,  about  6S°  2'  R ;  ordinarily  its  wnter 
is  utilised  entirety  for  cultivation  in  iCa  course  through  Iba 
Afghan  province  of  Seebee ;  but  at  periods  of  heavy  rainn 
in  tlie  mountains  it  is  liable  to  burst  its  banks,  and  then  io- 
■ndates  immense  tracts  in  the  Cutchee  desert  (o  the  soath. 
W«t  of  KheUt,  as  &r  as  about  65°  SO'  E.  loi^.,  tba 
oionnisin  ranges  have  much  the  same  strike,  and  are  ot  the 
same  nature  as  those  lo  the  eastward,  but  the  range*  «!• 
much  narrower,  more  defined,  and  of  a  lower  altitude.  Tt» 
valleys  between  them  vary  from  5  to  16  miles  in  bre*dUt ; 
tliey  are  quite  devoid  of  trees.  The  water-courses  nnentUj 
follow  the  direction  of  the  hilla  from  N.  to  B.,anainKuiw 
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Bea ;  bal  h  a  general  rule  thej  are  alaoTbed  long  before 
ibej  TcaiJi  the  ooait,  partly  in  coltintioa,  but  principallj 
bj  the  eBiidy  arid  nature  cu  the  soil  and  ezceouTa  diyneaa 
M  the  aUnoqthere, — diu^  probfLblr,^  to  the  proximit]'  of 
(he  great  dcoot  weit  of  Kharan,  which  extendi  to  the  oon- 
flncB  of  Penia.  The  moet  import&ot  of  these  water-counee 
ii  the  Doalee  or  Hooleanee. 

The  clinuUe  of  Bsluciiiatan  i«  extremely  Tuious  in  the 
difierent  provlncea.  The  aoil  in  general  ia  exceedingly 
•tony.  In  the  proTinoe  of  Calcb-Gundara,  however,  it  u 
rich  and  loamy,  and  lo  Tery  prodiictiTe,  that,  il  ii  taid, 
vere  it  all  properly  cuttivaieti,  the  cropa  vonld  be  mote 
than  niffidetit  for  the  nipplj  of  the  whole  of  Baluchistan. 
Gold,  nlrer,  lead^  iron,  tin,  andioony,  brinuIODC^  aiiun, 
^-ammooiae,  and  many  kinds  of  mineral  mIib,  and  salt- 
patre,  an  foand  in  ?aiious  porta  of  the  countrr.  The 
pncioue  melali  iiave  only  hoea  discovered  in  trorking  for 
iron  and  lead,  in  mine*  near  the  town  of  Nal,  about  ISO 
mile*  aS-W.  of  Khelat.  The  difierent  other  minerals 
above  ennmerated  are  very  plentiful.  The  gardens  of 
Khelet  piodnce  many  Bons  of  fruit,  which  ara  eotd  at  a 
Teiy  moderate  rat^  Mich  u  apricots,  peaches,  grapes, 
b,  i>iftachio-nuta,  applei^  pesra,  plnm^  currante, 
e,qaincea,  figs,  pome^nales,  mulberries,  plantains, 
meiooa,  guavas,  &c.  All  kmds  of  grain  known  in  India 
an  caltiTsIed  in  the  different  prorincM  of  Baluchistan. 
and  then  is  abundance  of  T^elabloi.  Hadder,  cotton,  and 
indigo  are  also  produced;  and  the  latter  is  cooiidered 
uperioT  to  that  of  Bengal.  Great  attention  ia  given  to 
the  culture  of  the  date  fruit  in  the  province  of  Mekran. 
The  domeetio  animals  of  Baluchistan  are  horses,  mules, 
aae^  camels,  bufialoes,  black-<»ltle,  sheep,  goats,  do^n 
and  cats,  bcaidee  fowls  and  pigeons ;  but  there  are  neither 
gttmt,  tarkeya,  nor  ducks.  The  wild  animals  are  tigeis, 
Mopajda,  hyenas,  wolves,  jackals,  tiger-cats,  wild  dogs, 
foxes,  hara,  mangoose^  mountain  goals,  antelopes,  elks, 
red  and  moose  deer,  wild  asses,  Ac.  Of  birds  they  have 
almost  every  speciea  to  be  met  with  either  in  Europe  or 
India. 

The  prtndpal  towns  in  Baluchistan  are  as  follows: — 
EsKt.aT  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  country ;  Miutoong,  of 
the  province  of  Sarawan ;  Koadar,  of  Jalawan ;  Bt^^  of 
BeyU;  £9,  of  Mekisn;  Baghj  of  Cutch-Oundava ;  and 
Dadur  and  Oundava  are  towns  in  the  Isst^nentioned  prov- 

The  capital  stands  on  an  elevated  site  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  the  wcatem  side  of  a  well-cultivsted  plain  or 
valley,  about  ^ght  miles  long  and  two  or  three  broad,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  other 
cncloanrea.  The  town  is  built  in  an  oblong  form,  and  on 
three  sides  is  defended  by  a  mud  wall,  18  or  20  feet  high, 
flanked,  at  intervals  of  2o0  ysids,  by  bastions,  which,  as 
well  as  the  wall  itself,  are  pierced  with  numerous  loopholes 
lor  matchlodc-men.  The  derence  of  the  fourth  aide  of  the 
dity  has  been  formed  by  cutting  away  perpendiculacly  the 
weatem  faoe  of  the  hiU  on  which  it  is  partly  built.  On 
the  snmmit  of  this  eminence  stands  the  palace,  command- 
ing a  distinct  view  of  the  town  and  adjacent  country. 
^iat  quarter  of  the  hill  on  which  the  khan's  residence  is 
etected  has  been  encloeed  by  a  mud  wail,  with  bastions; 
the  entrance  to  it  is  on  the  sooth-weatem  side  j  and  here, 
wa  well  SB  at  the  city  galea,  which  an  three  in  number, 
th«e  is  ccnalantly  a  guard  of  matchlock-men.  Both  town 
and  citadel  are.  however,  completely  commanded  by  the 
snrtounding  hills,  and  are  incapable  of  offering  any  resist- 
ance against  artillerv.  Within  the  walls  there  ara  upwards 
of  260O  bouses,  and  the  number  of  these  in  the  suburb* 
probably  exceeds  one-lialf  of  that  amoonL  The  honsea  are 
moatly  Duilt  of  half-burnt  brick  or  wooden  ftamea,  and 
plast^^  over  wiih  mud  or  mortar.  To  general,  the  streets 
ara  broader  than  those  of  native  towns,  and  most  of  them 


s,  from  the  quantity  of  filth  thrown  into  it,  and  the 

Mgnant  r^n-water  that  lodge*  there.  The  upper  atoriee  of 
the  houses  frequently  project  acroes  the  street,  and  thereby 
fender  the  part  beneath  them  ^loomv  and  damp.  Thia 
leenw  a  very  rude  attempt  to  imitate  tne  baiaars  of  Persia 
■nd  GahuL  The  bazaar  of  Khelat  is  extensive,  well  Air- 
nisbed  with  every  kind  of  goods ;  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  may  be  put^ased  there  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
torn  is  supplied  with  deiiciotti  water  from  a  spring  ir  '*■" 


&ce  of  a  hill  on  the  owoaite  side  at  a  plain,  wheooe  It 
meanders  nearly  through  its  centra,  bavlng  the  town  and 
suburbs  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  gardens.  It 
may  be  remarked  of  this  spring,  that  the  waters,  at  their 
immediate  issue  from  the  smaller  channela,  pooess  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  tepidity  until  after  sunrise,  when  they 
suddenly  become  exceedingly  cold,  and  remain  so  during 

We  have  no  data  from  which  we  can  form  an  accurate 
computation  of  the  population  of  Baluchistan,  but  it  may 
be  estimated  at  about  400,000.  The  two  great  racee  of 
Boluch  and  Brahoe,  each  subdivided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  uibea,  ara  dearty  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
language  and  appearance.  The  Baluch,  or  Balucbeket^ 
language  partakes  oonddembly  of  the  idiom  of  the  mod«n 
Penian,  althoa^  S^^'Ji'?  disgnised  under  a  aingnlarly 
corrupt  pronunciation.  The  Brahoekec^  on  the  other  hand, 
has  nothing  analogous  to  Persian,  but  appeara  to  contain  a 
great  nnmber  of  ancient  Hinduwee  words ;  and,  as  it  Itrikes 
uie  ear,  bean  *  stroiig  resemblance  to  the  dialect  spoken  in 
the  Panjauk  The  Balnches  in  general  have  tall  figures, 
long  visagee,  and  raised  fasturee ;  the  Brahoes,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  abort,  thick  bones,  with  round  ncea  and  Sat 

I  men,  not 


they  do  not  hesitate  to  commit  everv  kind  of  outrsge  snd 
cruelty,  Notwithgtanding  their  predatory  habits,  however, 
they  are  considered  to  be  a  hospitable  people.  Alter  the 
fashion  of  other  bsrlxiroua  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
tbey  will  protect  and  kindly  entertain  a  stranger  while 
tbeu-  guest,  but  feel  no  scruple  in  robbing  and  murdering 
him  as  soon  as  be  has  lejl  their  predncte.  They  are  indo- 
lent, and  unless  excited  by  amusement  or  war,  or  com- 
pelled to  acticn  by  some  urgent  motive,  spend  ueir  time 
in  idleness,  rude  dissipation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  audi 
coarse  luxuries  as  thty  can  procure — in  loumpdg,  gam- 
bling, smoking  tobacco  or  hemp,  and  chewing  opium.  The 
tenets  of  their  religion, — ana   still  more,  perhaps,  their 

Siverty,  —  preserve  them  &om  the  abuse  of  fermented 
qnora.  Their  prindpal  articles' of  food  an  milk  in  all 
its  forms,  the  fi(«li  of  oomeaCic  animals,  not  excepting  that 
of  the  camel,  and  game,  induding  wild  aasee,  the  flnh  of 
which  is  considered  a  delicacy.  Their  appetites  are  vora- 
cious i  they  consume  incredible  quantities  of  flesh  when 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  jWer  it  in  a  half-cooked  elate. 
They  also  use  grain  iu  the  form  of  bread,  and  prepared 
variously  otherwise;  but  they  eu]oj  moet  such  articles  of 
food  or  condiment  as  possess  a  strong  and  stimulating 
flavor,  as  capsicum,  onions,  and  garlic.  Their  indolence 
prompts  them  to  keep  as  man^  slaves  as  they  can  obtain 
and  support.  Polygamy  is  universal.  Some  of  the  lower 
orders  have  as  many  as  eight  women,  either  as  wives  or 
mistresses,  and  the  number  is  increased  in  proporUon  to 
the  rank  and  means  of  the  man.  Wives  are  obtained  by 
purdisse,  payment  being  made  in  cattle  or  other  articles 
of  pastoral  wealth.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  p«»- 
formed  by  the  noollt^  or  priest;  and  00  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  on  some  others  affecting  females,  practices  similar 
to  those  of  the  Levitical  law  are  observed.  For  instance, 
in  this  cotintry,  m  also  among  the  Afghans,  a  man  is  ex- 
pected to  many  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother.  When 
a  death  takes  place,  the  body  is  watched  for  three  success- 
ive nights  by  anembled  Mends  and  neighbois,  who  spend 
their  time  in  fessting,  so  that  the  ceremony  seems  inlanded 
rather  to  furnish  eifjoyment  to  the  living  tlian  to  render 
honor  to  the  dead. 

The  common  ditas  of  the  Brahoes  is  a  ooarse  white  or 
blue  calico  shirt,  buttoned  round  the  neck,  and  reaching 
below  the  knee :  their  trousera  are  made  of  the  aame  cloth. 
or  of  a  kind  of  atriped  stuff  called  sooeee,  and  puckered 
round  the  ankles.    On  their  heads  they  wear  a  sniail  silk 


winler  the  chie&  and  thdr  reladves  appear  in  a  tunic  of 
chintz,  lined  and  stuffed  with  cotton ;  and  the  poorer  clasaes, 
when  out  of  doors,  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  surtoat  made 
of  doth,  manubctored  from  a  mixtore  of  goats'  hair  and 
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•heni'B  wool.  Tit  womcn'a  drcH  Ii  tmj  ■unihr  to  Uut 
of  tne  aioi ;  th«ir  trooaen  an  prepoReioaslT  wid^  and 
made  of  silk,  or  a  miztare  of  nlk  aod  cottoD. 

The  fluolnatioii  of  power  renderi  it  difficult  to  define 
praoiBeljr  the  natare  of  the  goTemment  of  Khelat  Daring 
the  reini  of  Noseeer  Khan  the  wholo  kingdom  might  M 
■ud  lo  iMTe  beeo  goremed  by  a  complete  despotiam ;  ret 
that  niler  eo  tempered  the  aOprame  authority  hj  the  pn*i- 
Iqiea  glutted  to  the  ftodal  diieb  within  thdr  own  tribes, 
tha^  to  a  caanal  obearrer,  it  bore  the  appearance  of  a  milii 
tai7  ooD&demioa.  Th«  tribM  all  exeroiae-  the  right  of 
•elacdiw  thdv  own  tirikr,  or  head ;  and  the  khan  has  the 
power  ca  confirming  or  dHa[>proTinB  of  their  nomination ; 
bat  this  power  is  never  exereiaed,  aiw  appe*ie  to  be  merely 
Domiotd.  The  khan  of  Khelat  dedarea  war  and  makes 
tretlicB  omnected  with  the  whole  of  Balaohist&n,  and  c«a 
order  the  sirdar  of  each  tribe  to  attend  in  person  with  his 

Soot&of  troopa.  Agreeably  to  a  code  of  regulations  framed 
y  one  of  the  earlleat  princes  of  the  Knmbnranee  dynasty, 
the  entire  administration  of  jnUioe  was  Tested  in  the  person 
St  the  head  of  the  goTemment  The  sirdar,  however,  has 
the  power  of  adjusting  pet^  qnarrels,  thefle,  and  dispated 
points  of  everj  deacriptioa,  amons  the  inhabitants  of  a 
khell  or  society ;  but,  in  all  cases  of  importance,  an  appeal 
liee  in  the  last  instance  to  the  khan  at  Khelat. 

The  amount  of  revenne  eiyoyed  by  the  khan  of  Khelat 
is  ineoDsideikble,  as  the  ruling  races,  BaJuch  snd  Brahoe, 
pay  no  direct  taxes,  and  their  poverty  and  dniple  habits 
prevent  tbem  tnm  oontribating  mnch  indirectly.  His 
income  is  therefore  derived  from  hia  reeources  se  a  pro- 

Srielor  of  lands  or  towns ;  titaa  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
nce  paid  in  kind  by  tbe  A^han,  Dehwar,  and  Jet  cnltt- 
vatois;  from  daea  on  direct  and  transit  trade;  and  from 
arbitrajy  exactioDS,  a  never-faUtDg  mode  with  Eaatern 
potttitalea  of  recruiting  an  exhanated  treaiury,  Pottinger 
eetimated  the  amount  at  860,000  rapeee;  Hasson,  who  had 
ample  means  of  acquiring  information  throogh  colloquial 
channels,  at  300,000.  At  the  present  date  (1875)  »  is 
800,000  rupees  or  £30,0P0  at  the  utmiML  With  such  a 
i«Tenne  it  is  obvious  that  do  standing  army  can  be  main- 
tained ;  and  Hassan,  certainly  verv  competent  to 
of  acquiring  information  on  this  sutgec^  -*-•—  •u.i 


jsthatHehrab 


Khan,"neBrIy  d«rtltnle,of  troops' in'his  ,  ,, 

compelled,  oa  the  slighleat  eaose  for  alarm,  to  appeal  to  the 
tribea,  who  attended  or  otherwise  as  suited  their  whims  or 
convenience."  Pottinger  computed  the  number  of  avail- 
able fighting  men  at  60,000.  Mehrab  Ehan  conld  on  no 
occasion  assemble  more  than  12.000 ;  and  in  his  final  Btrugvle 
for  property,  power,  and  lif^  the  number  of  his  troops  aid 
not  amount  to  3000.  At  the  present  time  (187&)  about 
40,000  would  probably  be  available  If  all  attended  the  som- 
moni,  but  the  utmost  number  the  khan  oonld  collect  would 
be  about  10,000.  All  depends  upon  the  slate  of  the  trea- 
sury, tbe  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  power  the  khan  may  be 
able  to  exert  over  his  cfaieb.  The  ^uch  soldier  Is  heavily 
encambered  with  arms,  carrying  a  matchlock,  a  aword,  a 
dagger,  and  a  shield.  Pottinger  considered  them  good 
mMKBmen,  and  sts^tee  that  in  action  they  trust  princi^ly 
to  their  skill  in  this  respect,  svoiding  close  combat ;  but 
their  readintes  in  gtnetsl  to  close  with  the  British  troops 
■hows  that  he  is  in  this  instance  mistaken.  There  were  no 
Brahoes  opposed  to  our  fbrcee  at  the  battle  of  Meanee,  nor 
were  there  any  Baluches  from  Baluchistan.  The  levies  of 
the  Ameer  of  Sindh  were  principally  oomposed  of  Sindee 
and  Balnch  tribes,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  Sindh. 
The  greater  part  serve  on  foot ;  but  a  number,  not  incon- 
uderahle,  have  horses.  Camels  are  only  used  by  tribes  on 
the  weetton  bordeis  of  Baluchistan  in  Uieir  predatory  ex- 


BALUE,  Jeui,  a  French  cardinal,  who  rused  himeetf 
from  a  very  mean  station  to  dignity  and  honors.  He 
was  bom  of  vtxj  humble  paroitage  at  Angle  in  Poitou,  in 
1421,  and  was  first  patroniied  by  the  bishop  of  Poltien. 
He  eventually  became  almoner  to  Louis  ZI,,and  managed 
to  seoure  a  considerable  share  in  the  govemmeat;  but 
being  detected  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  duke 

'  ■"  ■  "      '  'ly  Louis  ■ 

,  .    ..     _.    ..__  , rever,  eleven  y€ 

wards,  he  was  loaded  with  honots  by  Sixtos  Iv.,  was  sent 

IS  Icssts  to  France,  and  received  the  bishopric  of  Albano. 

3e  died  at  Anoona  in  1491. 


Ju]y_,  171S.  After  oompledng  hia  education  at  the  mii- 
versity  of  Toulouse^  he  was  invited  by  U.  de  Uaiea, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  undertake  the  npHin- 
tendenoe  of  hiii  library.  De  Marca  died  In  160^  and 
Baloze,  after  acting  as  librarian  to  Le  Tellier  sod  the 
archbishop  of  Aucl^  obtained  in  1667  a  similar  iilnalioa 
with  the  lamous  Colbert  which  he  retained  tiL  I70(^ 
some  yeais  after  the  death  of  that  minister.  His  i^mla- 
tlon  and  his  mastery  of  French  law  and  antiquitioi  obtained 
for  him  in  1670  the  profeaaorship  of  canon  law  in  the 
royal  college,  a  chair  founded  exprenly  for  him.  On  the 
laU  of  the  Catdioal  de  Bouillon  in  1710,  Balnse,  who  had 
attached  himself  to  his  par^,  was  removed  by  a  Mfrv  4t 
eadut  from  Paris,  and  trannetred  fi«m  Bouen  to  SMa, 
Tonis,  and  Orleans  in  snccesdon.  He  obtained  his  recall 
in  1713,  thoogb  be  never  recovered  his  profeasonhipt  Of 
Baloie's  numerous  works  the  best  known  is  the  C^italona 
BMttm  JVimantHit,  which  is  of  considerable  historical 
vafuB.  The  Mitetilmua,  in  7  vols.,  contain  several  corMOt 
extracts  from  manuscripts  found  by  him  in  the  librsriss  at 
Psris. 

BALZAC,  HoMOoi  d^  perhaps  the  greatest  name  in 
the  post-Bevolationarv  literature  of  France,  was  bean  at 
Toun  in  179S,  and  (Ued  in  ISSS.  His  data  thus  OMie- 
■ponds  with  the  whole  period  of  the  rise,  the  aonc^  and  the 
decline  of  the  Bomantic  school,  to  which  he  can  scarcely. 


inspired  by  many  of  the  inflaences  that  animated  Vieaor 


■  of  Ufa 


there  is  something  in  the  powerful  pervonality  oif  Balaae 
indicated  bv  the  oolossal  body,  by  the  Btioog  and  sensoal 
face,  somewhat  resembling  the  profile  of  the  Eknperor  Nato^ 
which  preserved  bim  fmta  the  mannerism  of  any  achodl 
He  was  never  snooemful  In  reproducing  the  existeoos  of 
the  past,  he  was  essentially  the  man  of  bis  own  day,  and 
La  OanMia  Huouins  is  as  much  the  pictnre  of  the  lOtb, 
as  the  DifkM  Qmmtdia  is  of  the  13th  oeotnry.  Tbe 
pasdons  that  move  his  characten  are  the  intaae  dadn 
of  boundless  wealth,  of  luxury,  of  sodal  disdnotiaQ;  and 
though  here  and  there  his  financien,  his  jonmalists,  his 
political  intiigueis,  bb  sordid  peasantry,  are  relievea  by 
the  introduction  of  some  pure  figure,  like  that  of  Sogfiuie 
Orandet,  of  David,  or  of  Eve,  there  are  only  loo  many 
elaborate  stndies  of  creatoree  sunk  below  the  surboe  a 
humanly,  the  embodiments  of  infinite  meanness  and 
nameleas  sin.  He  wss  merely  "  the  secretary  of  sodcty," 
he  said,  and  "drew  up  tne  invento^  ot  vices  uid 
virtues."  His  ambition  wss,  "  by  infinite  patience  and 
courage,  to  oompcse  for  the  France  of  the  19th  century 
that  hiMory  of  morals  which  the  old  civiliiations  of  Borne, 
Athens,  Memphis,  and  India,  have  left  untold."  The 
oonseqnence  of  this  ambition  is,  that  Balzac^s  voluminous 
romances  have  too  often  the  air  of  a  minute  and  tedious 
chronicle,  and  that  the  contemporary  reader  is  wearied 
with  a  mass  of  details  about  domeedc  architectnie,  about 
the  stock  exchan^  and  about  law,  which  will  prove  in- 
valuable lo  poeterity. 

Balzac's  private  history,  which  may  be  traced  tlutxigb 
many  passages  of  his  novels,  was  a  strange  and  not  a 
happy  one.  He  was  early  sent  from  his  home  in  Toon  to 
tbe  college  of  VendAme,  where  he  neglected  the  studies 
and  sports  of  childhood  to  bury  himself  in  mvstie  books 
and  mystic  reveries.  He  has  told  the  story  of  his  schoQl 
life  in  Jjovii  LoBiberi,  how  he  composed  a  thtori»  dt  l(t 
volonU,  a  theory  which  was  to  complete  the  woiki  of 
Heemer,  Idvater,  Oall,  and  ffichat.  This  promising 
treatise  was  bumed  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  sdiool ; 
and  Bslsac,  Mliog  into  bad  health,  returned  hmne.  Tbe 
nextstage  in  his  education  waa  a  cohrse  of  study  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  of  ledurea  on  law.  Li  the  offices  of  OMtrik 
and  notaries  he  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  the  by-wa^ 
of  chicanery,— knowled^  which  he  uaes  only  too  (raely  ut 
bis  romances.  Nature  did  not  mean  Balsac  for  an  advocate; 
he  wss  constant  in  the  belief  in  his  own  genios,  a  belief 
which  for  many  years  be  bad  all  to  himself  and  his  Ikmily 
left  him  to  work  and  starve,  on  the  scantiest  pittance^  in  a 
garret  of  the  Bue  Lesdignitoes.  There  followed  ten  yeans 
of  hard  toll,  poverty,  experimenti  in  this  add  that  way  of 
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TheM  tbraggltB  ara  deicribed  in  Jiwtho 
._._,    _  ..  OH  d>  Chagrin,  and  in  a  (eries  of  letMtm 

(o  the  Htfhot's  lister,  Madame  de  Borville.  Baimo  fimnd 
"thiMKm  for  bread,  two  for  niill^  and  three  fbrfirins" 
■dfiix  to  ke^  him  kUtci,  while  he  denmred  books  in  the 
]lbmj  of  the  Anenat,  copied  ODt  bia  notes  at  night,  and 
Iboi  WMideied  for  hours  among  the  Bcenes  of  noctnnial 
Fsrii;  "  Ytmr  brother,"  he  wrilea  to  Hsdame  de  Snrrille, 
"ii  wlittidf  noariahed  like  a  great  man, — he  is  dying  of 
honger."  He  tried  to  duke  money  bf  soribblinK  many 
TolmnM  of  Dovela  wilhont  promise,  and  borrowed  mnda  to 
wf-ni|i*»  in  the  boainem  of  prinCinK.  Ideas  irhich  have 
BDce  made  other  men's  fortunes  failed  in  Baliao'a  hands, 
ud  be  laid  the  fonndationa  of  thoaa  fiunone  ddXs  which 
in  later  life  mra  bis  torment  and  Iiia  occupation.  At 
length  ^ipracnatioo  cam&  and  with  appreciation  what 
ongiit  to  have  been  wealth.  Balzac  was  nnfortanately  as 
pvdigal  of  IDCHMJ  as  of  labor;  he  would  shut  himaelf 
Dp  for  moDtha,  and  see  no  one  but  his  [irinter;^  and  then 
fit  montlia  be  would  disappear  and  diaupale  his  gains  in 
HUM  myatariooa  hiding-place  of  his  own,  or  in  nurried 
traTelling  to  Tenice^Vienna,  or  St.  Peteisburg.  As  a  child 
be  had  been  a  man  in  thought  and  leamins ;  as  a  man  he 
na  a  child  in  c^irice  and  extravagance.  His  imagination, 
the  intense  power  with  which  ha  cqnatructed  new  oombina- 
ticiDs  of  the  literal  &ctB  which  he  obeerred,  was  like  the 
Bemon  which  tormented  the  ma^dan  with  incesant  de- 
manda  fiv  more  tasks  to  do.  When  he  was  not  working 
U  La  Qmitdit  Sumaiait,  his  iancy  was  still  bosy  with  ita 
diaiaden;  he  existed  in  an  ioeal  world,  where  some 
■cddent  was  always  to  pnt  him  in  poaseBHion  of  riches 
bnood  the  dreams  of  avarice.    Meautioae  he  squandered 


aU  the  Bwoey  that  oould  be  rescued  firom  his  i 
samptaoas  a^^arel,  jewel^  porcelain,  pictures,  bis  smeeBts 
of  labor,  his  sleepless  nights,  his  abuse  of  ooffee  nnder- 
atined  hi*  seemingly  indestractible  health.  At  length  a 
mysteriooB  passion  for  a  Runiau  lady  was  crowned  by 
mairiaKB ;  the  fiimouB  debts  were  paid^  the  viaionary  house 
wss  built  and  lomished,  and  tfa^  "when  the  house  was 
ready,  doth  entered."  Balsac  died  at  the  culmination  of 
his  mat,  and  at  the  beginnii^  aa  it  seemed,  of  the  period 
of  rest  to  which  he  had  always  looked  fbrward. 

It  is  inuMSsible  to  enter  on  a  detailed  eritidim  of  Balnc/s 
BOTela.  Ui  them  he  acales  every  hoght  and  sounds  every 
depth  of  human  character, — &am  the  purity  of  the  mys- 
tenona  Seraphitna  Seraphita,  cold  and  strange,  like  the 
peaks  of  her  northern  Alpa,  to  the  loathsome  sins  of  the 
Manie&  whose  deeds  shonld  find  no  calendar  but  that  of 
Hell.  In  the  great  diviuona  of  hie  CbmldU,  the  scenea  of 
private  and  of  .pnUio  life  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  city, 
ui  the  philoso^ic  studies,  and  in  the  OafUe$  Dniatiqua, 
fiabac  naa  built  up  a  work  of  art  which  answers  to  a 
medi«Talc*thedraL  There  are  snbterraneao  places,  haunted 
by  the  Vantrina  and  "  Fillee  am  yeux  d'or :''  there  are  the 
nalB  of  the  money-change™,  where  the  Nocingeos  sit  at 
Ihe  receipt  of  custom:  there  is  the  broad  platform  of 
everyday  life,  where  the  journalists  intrigue,  where  love 
ia  aold  for  hire,  where  apiendora  and  miseries  abound, 
where  the  peasants  cheat  their  lords,  where  women  betray 
their  husbands ;  there  are  the  shrines  where  pious  ladies 
pus  saintlv  days ;  there  are  the  diz^  haghla  of  thought  and 
rapture^  whence  falls  a  ray  from  the  supematnral  bght  of 
Bwedeoborg;  there  are  the  liKttiil  and  hideous  grotesques 
of  the  Cbnlei  Drolatiqaa.  Through  alt  swells,  tike  the 
organ-tone^  the  ground-note  and  mingled  murmur  of 
Parisian  1  tie.  The  qualities  of  Bhlzac  are  ais  extraordinary 
range  of  knowledge,  obaervatioo,  sympathy,  his  steadfast 
delennination  to  draw  every  line  and  shadow  of  his 
rabject,  his  keen  analysis  of  character  and  conduct.  His 
delects  are  an  aver-lnsistsnce  on  detail,  which  hampera  and 
bewUders  rather  than  aids  the  imaginatioa  of  his  readers : 


the  slangs,  all  the  tei 
Ihe  labwatorr,  the  o 


^,  „  »  of  saenoe,  of  the  studio, 

s  laboratorr,  the  Mmftoet/'  his  fondneee  for  dwelling 
ee  the  morbia  pathology  of  human  nature.  With  all  these 
detas,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  judging  any  one  of  his 
tales  separately,  because  each  is  only  a  fragment  in  the 
derelopmant  of  the  immense  Cbm&fte  HwnaiM,  Baliac 
holds  a  more  distinct  and  supreme  place  in  French  fiction 
than  periiapa  any  Ekigliih  author  dixs  in  the  same  field  of 
an  (A.  L.) 

BAI2AC,  JxAiT  Loms  Q-aa  dx,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  was  bom  at  Angoulfime  in  ISM.    His  lalhei  was 


,  .  ...  of  condderable  property,  and  he  himsdf  wss 
early  befriended  by  the  Caidinal  de  la  Valette,  who  took 
!_•__  •_  <_•_  i^g^  tg  Rome.  Hie  letters  written  from  that 
I  aonnaintances  and  to  many  who  held  a  high 
position  at  the  French  court,  were  expressed  so  admirably, 
and  showed  such  powers  of  ^oquence,  as  to  gain  for  him  the 
highest  renown.  On  bis  return  from  Italy  he  was  at  once 
'where  received  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  compoei- 
.  ._.  _  e  most  extravagant  compliments  were  showered 
opon  him,  and  his  Head  appears  to  have  been  turned  a 
little  bv  bis  success.  In  1624  a  collection  of  his  LtUer* 
waa  paoliahed,  and  was  receiveil  with  great  favor  by  the 
public.  Soon  afterwards  a  direct  charge  of  plafparism 
was  made  agunst  Balzac  ia  a  peendonymous  tract,  On  Us 
tot^ormUg  tf  M.  <U  Babat/t  Eloquenee  mlh  liat  c/  lis 
Oreaiat  Ptntmaget  i^  Patt  and  Preimt  Time.  A  terribly 
fierce  paper  war  was  excited  by  this  pamphlet ;  and  Balzaa 
in  disgust,  redred  to  his  own  estate,  where  be  continued 
bis  labor  of  composition.  In  1684  be  expressed  a  desire 
to  enter  the  Aoidemy,  and  was  at  once  elected  with 
universal  acclamation.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1654.  His 
bme  reata  entirely  upon  the  LtiUrt,  which,  though  empty, 
bombastic,  and  anected  in  matter,  are  written  with  peat 
skill,  and  show  a  real  maaterr  over  the  language.  They 
introdnoed  a  new  style ;  and  Balzac  has  thus  the  credit  of 
being  the  fint  reformer  of  French  prose,  as  bis  contempo- 
rary Malherbe  was  the  first  reformer  of  French  poetry. 

BAMBA,  a  province  of  Congo,  on  the  western  oosat  of 
Africa^  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  River  Ambriz.  This  district 
ia  fertile,  aSaundB  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  salt,  Ac,  and  is 
said  to  be  thickly  populated.    Its  chief  tc —   — i.i"i-  k— . 

the  same "  '■ ->-    •    -  -  -j- 

the  climi 
Africa. 

BAMBARRA,  a  country  of  inner  Africa,  on  the  Joliba 
or  Upper  Niger.  The  printnpal  towns  are  8eg:u,8ansading, 
Jemima,  Mursha,  Jabbi,  Sat,  Eullikoro,  Uaraca-Duba,  and 
Damba,  in  manj|  of  which  the  Mahometans  have  mosques. 
For  further  particulars  see  Afbica,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

BAMBABRA,  a  town  of  western  Africa  on  a  backwater 
of  the  Niger,  of  considerable  commerdsi  importance,  and 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  115  miles  8.8.W.  of  Timbuctoo. 
(See  Berth's  TVowb  in  Oenlral  AJrun,  vol.  iv.  p.  364.) 

BAHBEBG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Franconia,  on  the  Kver  Regnitz,  3  .milea  above  its  junction 
with  the  Maine,  and  33  miles  N.  of  Nuremberg,  with 
which  it  ia  connected  by  railway.  It  is  partiafly  sur- 
rounded by  wbUh  and  ditchee,  and  is  diridea  bv  the  river 
and  Lndwig'a  canal  into  three  districts,  which  are  con- 
nected by  handsome  bridges.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
the  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted.    The  cathedral,  a 


noble  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  is 
surpassed  by  few  of  the  kind  in  Oermsny.  It  was  fbanded 
in  1004  by  tije  Emperor  Henry  II.,  and  finished  in  1012, 
but  was  afterwards  partially  burnt,  and  rebuilt  in  1110. 
It  contains  the  lombe  of  Uie  founder  and  his  empress 
Cuui^nde,  Conrad  III.,  Pope  Clement  11^  Ac,  and  nu- 
merous monuments  and  paintings  by  eminent  masten. 
AmoDK  the  other  public  buildings  are  SL  Martin's  church, 
the  palace  (formerly  the  residence  of  the  prince-bishopa), 
town-honae,  and  theatre.  The  Benedictine  convent  of 
St.  Michael  wss  turned,  in  1803,  into  a  charitable  institn- 
tion  for  poor  citizena  known  as  Ludwig's  hospital.  Bam- 
berg has  numerous  literary  and  charitable  institutions^  ss 
the  lyceum,  gymnssium,  polytechnic,  normal,  and  medical 
Bchoois,  a  libiKTy,  musenm,  picture^allery,  hospital,  and 
workhouse.  The  trade  is  considerable;  cloths,  sealing-wax, 
leather,  tobacco,  musical  instruments,  carriages,  &L,  are 
manu&ctured,  and  there  are  numerous  breweries.  The 
whole  of  the  neighboring  district  is  like  a  vast  garden, 
and  fumiehee  large  supplies  of  liquorice,  carrots,  aniseed, 
coriander,  and  ouier  seeds.  Bamoerg  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  indepmdent  bishopric,  which  was  secular- 
ized in  1801,  and  aaaigned  to  Bavaria  in  1803.  Popular 
tion,  26,738. 

BAUBOCCIO.    See  Lxee,  PinzB  Vah. 

BAMBOO,  a  genus  (Bambuta)  of  arborescent  grasses 
very  graierally  distribulod  thronghout  the  tropical  Iwids  of 
the  ^obe,  but  found  and  cultivated  especially  in  India, 
Ciiina,  and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  There  is  a  la^ 
number  of  species  enumerated ;  but  as  is  tlie  esse  with 


BAUBOROnaH— BAMBOUK. 


is    the  Epeoiee    most 
i-lika  pluit,  riling  lo  a 
.  _  „  .      .  .  ,  with   a  hoUoiT  Blent, 

■hinlag  M  if  varnished.  The  atem  ii  eztremel]'  slender, 
not  exceeding  the  thicknen  of  G  inchee  in  some  which  are 
60  feet  high,  and  in  other*  re«chit)g  15  or  18  incbea  ia 
diameter.  The  <rhole  is  divided  into  joints  or  septa  called 
knots  or  interoodes,  the  intervalB  between  which  in  the 
cage  of  some  of  the  larger  stems  is  several  feet.    These 

C'  '  ita  or  diviuoQS  are  formed  hv  the  craning  of  the  vsacolor 
dies  of  fibres.  Thej  prodoce  alternate  lateral  buds, 
which  form  small  altemale  branchlecs  spricging  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  and,  together  with  the  narrow-pointed 
lesves  iisnhig  from  them,  give  the  plant  an  el^ant  feath- 
ered appearance  as  it  waves  in  die  wind.  The  rapidi^  of 
Its  growth  IB  surprising.  It  sttains  its  full  height  in  a  U)w 
months,  and  Mr.  Fortone  teoorda  the  observation  of  a 
pcwth  of  from  2  to  2^  feet  in  a  single  Amj.  In  Halabsr 
It  is  said  to  bear  fruit  when  fifteen  jeais  old,  and  then  to 
die. 

The  bamboo  is  caltivated  with  sreat  care  in  regnlar 
plantations  by  the  Chinese.  The  plant  is  propagalS  hj 
■hoots  or  snckers  depceited  in  pits  IS  inches  or  2  feet  deep 
St  the  close  of  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter.  Various 
BXpedienta  are  fallowed  to  obtain  good  bamboos ;  one  of 
the  most  usual  being  to  take  a  vigorous  root  and  transplant 
it,  leavingonlj'  four  or  five  inches  above  the  joint  next  the 
ground.  The  cavitj  is  then  filled  with  a  mixlnre  of  horse- 
litter  and  sulphur.  According  to  the  rigor  of  the  root, 
the  shoots  will  oe  more  or  less  numerous ;  they  are  deetrojed 
at  an  earty  age  during  three  successife  jean ;  and  those 

- 'Wtheparent' 

,  vdacts  of  it 

are  almost  endless.    The  soft 


applied  in  Orients 

anasuccaleittBhoota,when  just  banning  to  spring,  are  cut 
over  and  served  up  at  table  like  asparagus.  Like  that  v^- 
Mahle,  also,  thej  are  earthed  over  to  keep  them  longer  fit 
for  consumption ;  and  they  affiird  a  continuous  lupply  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  though  it  is  more  abundant  in  autumn. 
Thej  are  also  salted  ana  ealeo  with  rice,  prepared  in  the 
Ibrm  of  pickles,  or  candied  and  preserved  in  sugar.  As  the 
plant  grows  older,  a  spedea  of  fiuid  is  secreted  in  the  hollow 
jointL  in  which  a  concrete  aubstance,  highly  valued  in  the 
East  for  its  medidnal  qualities,  called  tabaxir  or  tabatdiMr^ 
is  gradually  developed.  This  Bubatauce,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  a  purely  siliceons  concretion,  is  possessed  of 
peculiar  optical  propierties  As  a  medicinal  ageut  the  Inm- 
boo  is  almost  or  entirely  inert,  and  it  has  never  been  re- 
ceived into  the  European  materia  medics.  A  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  is,  however,  employed  in  the 
East  for  pectoral  afihctionB,  ana  the  leaf-buds  are  said  to  he 
diuretic.  The  grains  of  the  bamboo  are  available  for  food, 
and  the  Chinese  have  a  proverb  that  it  produces  seed  more 
abundantly  in  j^ears  when  the  rioe  crop  fails,  which  means, 
probably,  that  in  times  of  dearth  the  natives  look  more 
«fl«r  such  a  BDorce  of  food.  The  Hindus  eat  it  mixed  with 
honey  as  a  delicacy,  equal  quantities  being  put  into  a 
hollow  joint,  coated  estemaliy  with  clay,  andthus  roasted 
over  a  fire.  It  is,  however,  the  stem  of  tiie  bamboo  which 
isappliedlothegreatestvarietyof  uses.  Joints  of  sufficient 
aiie  form  water  buckets ;  smBHer  ones  are  used  as  bottles, 
and  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  thev  are  employed  as 
cooking  vessels.  Bamboo  is  extensively  used  as  a  timber 
wood,  and  houses  are  frequentiy  made  entirely  out  of  the 
products  of  the  plant ;_  complete  sections  of  the  stem  form 
posts  or  columns ;  split  up,  it  serves  for  floors  or  rafters ; 
and,  interwoven  in  lattice-work,  it  is  employed  (br  the  sides 
of  rooms,  admitting  light  and  air.  The  roof  is  sometimes 
of  bamboo  solely,  ana  when  split,  which  is  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  ease,  it  can  be  formed  into  laths  or  planks. 
It  is  employed  in  shipping  of  all  kinds;  some  of  the 
strongest  plants  are  selected  for  masts  of  boats  of  moderate 
site,  and  the  masts  of  larger  vessels  are  sometimes  formed 
by  the  imion  of  several  Mmbooa  built  up  and  joined  to- 
gether. 

The  bamboo  ii  employed  in  theconBtnictionof  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  and  domestic  implements,  and  in  the  mate- 
rials snd  implements  required  in  fishery.  Bows  are  made 
of  it  by  the  union  of  two  pieces  with  many  hands;  and,lhe 
tepta  being  bored  out  and  the  lengths  joined  together,  it  Is 
employed,  as  we  use  leaden  pipet^  in  transmitting  water  to 
raservoin  or  gardens.  From  the  light  and  slender  stalks 
^lafls  for  arrows  are  obtained ;  and  in  the  south-west  of 


lople  daring  t¥e  rei^  of  Justinian.  The  outw 
cuticle  of  OrientsT  species  is  so  hard  that  it  forms  a  sharp 
and  durable  cutting  e^^  and  it  is  BO  siliceous  thtt  it  can 
be  used  as  a  whetstone.  This  outer  cuticle,  cut  into  thia 
strips,  is  one  of  the  moat  durable  and  beautiful  materials 
for  Msket-making,  and  both  in  China  and  Japan  it  is 


u&ctiire  of  the  fi!ner  varieties  of  paper.  Bamboos  are 
imported  to  a  conuderable  extent  into  Europe  for  the  use 
of  Daaket-makers,  and  for  umbrella  and  waUdng^lickih 
In  short,  the  purposes  to  which  the  bamboo  is  afmlicable 
are  almost  endless,  and  well  justify  the  opinion  that  "it 
is  one  of  the  mast  wonderfol  and  most  botntifol  prodoo- 
tions  of  the  tropics,  and  one  of  Nature's  moM  vsloahk 
gifts   to  uncivilized  man"  (A.  B.  Wallace,   Tie  Jtfolqp 


lUQH,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  on  the 

_, ilea  N.of  Alowick.    It  was  a  royal  borou^ 

previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  returtied  two 
members  to  parliament  in  the  23d  year  of  Edward  L  Ita 
ancient  castie  stands  close  to  the  sea  on  an  almost  pupen- 
dicuisr  rock,  ISO  feet  in  height,  and  is  aoceadhle  only  on 
the  south-east  side.  The  first  erection  is  ascribed  bv  the 
Saxon  chronicles  to  Kii^  Ida  of  NorthnmbM'laud,  wno  is 
Bald  to  have  named  it  BAbatAvrh  after  his  queen  Bebbe 
(647  A.t>.).  The  principal  events  In  its  earlj  hii«ory  ate 
the  siege  by  Penda  in  642,  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  in 
093,  the  unsuccessful  defence  by  De  Mowbray  agaimt 
William  Bufus,  and  numerous  sieges  daring  the  Wars  of 
the  Boses.  In  the  reign  of  ffenry  VII.  it  fell  into  decay. 
At  length,  in  the  ISth  century,  it  became  the  property  of 
Lord  Qrewe,  biahop  of  Durham,  who,  in  1720,  voted  the 
CMtie  and  manor  in  trastees  for  charitable  purposes.  Id 
^rirtue  of  tiiis  bequest  a  patrol  is  kept  on  the  coast,  apart- 
ments are  provided  for  shipwreckea  seamen,  and  a  store- 
house for  salvage-goods,  and  granaries  are  maintained  in 
Older  to  supply  com  to  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate  in  timm 
of  scarcity.  An  infimiaiy,  a  dispensary,  and  a  large  li- 
brary bequeathed  by  Dr.  ^arp,  are  also  maintained,  while 
poorchildrenreceivegraluitous  education  at  two  "oationat" 
schools.  Papulation  in  1871,  320  in  the  village,  and  37S1 
in  the       " 


iSb&u'k, 


a  country  in  the  interior  of  Western  AMo^ 
ntoated  Detween  the  Senegal  and  its  tributary  the  Faleme, 
and  extending  from  lat  12°  30'  to  14°  N.,  and  fiom  \ao^. 
10°  to  12°  31K  W.  It  is  traversed  from  N.W.  to  8.E.  ^ 
the  steep  and  wall-like  range  of  the  Tamba-UraUountaina. 
The  soil  in  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  of  remarkable 
fertility ;  rice,  mane,  millet,  melons,  manioc,  grapes,  ba- 
nanas, and  other  fruits,  grow  almost  without  coltivation, 
the  forests  are  rich  in  a  variety  of  valuable  treea;  ana 
extensive  stretches  are  covered  with  «"- — ' 


.tX^ 


reaUy 


is  great  profusion  of  animal  life.    The  inhabitants,  a 
of  the  Mandingo  race,  have  made  but  litUe  p — 
civiliiation.   The  one  product  of  their  cc 
excitee  them  to  labor  is  gold ;  and  eve  .  . 

and  accessible  that  the  rudest  methods  of  collection  ara 
deemed  auffident.  The  most  remarkable  deposit  is  at 
Natakoo,  where  a  considerable  hill  seems  to  be  wholly 
composed  of  auriferous  strata-  There  is  also  a  good  mine 
at  Kenieba-  In  ezchai^  for  the  gold,  doth,  ornaments, 
and  salt — the  last  a  most  valtiable  article — are  imported. 
The  nsnal  beast  of  burden  is  the  ass,  the  horse  being  only 
possessed  by  the  very  wealthiest  in  the  country,  ^eep 
and  cattle  are  both  pretty  numerous.  Unfortunately,  ibe 
climate  is  very  unhnJthy,  eepecUlly  in  the  runy  seasoa, 
which  lasts  for  about  four  months,  from  July  or  August. 
The  chief  towns  are  Bambouk,  Salaba,  and  Eonkuba.  The 
Portngneee  early  penetrated  into  Bambouk,  and  were  even 
for  some  time  musters  of  the  country ;  but  the  inhabitants 
made  ageneralriaingand  completely  drove  them  ouL  Re- 
mains of  their  buildings,  however,  are  still  to  tw  seen.  The 
French,  soon  after  they  had  formed  their  settlement  on  lh« 
Senegaiftuined  their  attention  to  this  land  of  gold.  Itwaa 


BiMlAN— SiNAT. 


DOt  tm  1716,  howOTer,  that  ComiMgiioD,  nnder  the  aiuiucm 
flf  De  la  Bru^  tbe  ^vernor  of  Sbd^sI^  mixMeded  b;  great 
■ddnn,  utd  not  without  risk,  in  visiting  varioiu  nrla  of 
lb* BiiTifeioiia  legion;  and  hia  ciptontitMB  were  followed 


8m  LnUt,  RA  dt  FAfr.  oedd.;  De  G0IM17,  Vh.  m  A/r. 
n  irUj  Aratd««  Tudiea,'<B(ats>mbie"  tn  tbe  Untstn piUo- 
nupn;  Saflwial,  Ytn.  doH  CJ/r.  iKin'if.,  1848:  Rmmt  sljfrt-' 
miH  It  wInuU*  fbr  Manih,  18B0;  PaidhsriM,  fAqHlm  dtgto- 
frspUa  and  ^HHiaJr*  d*  Slntgiii. 

BAuIAN,  a  once  renowned  ci^  in  Oie  tenitOTj  now 
■abject  to  the  Afghans,  in  84°  CC  H.  lat.,  e?"  44'  K  long. 
Itt  remains  lie  in  a  vallej  of  the  Hazara  coontry,  on  the 
diief  road  from  Eibut  towards  TarkestiUi,  and  immediatel7 
tl  the  northern  foot  of  that  prolon^tion  of  the  Indian 
Oiacuaa  now  called  Koh-i-Babn  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  216). 
Vk  panes  on  the  Eibut  side  are  not  less  thatt  11,000  and 
12,0W)  fe^  in  absolute  height,  and  those  immediately  to 
the  north  but  little  inferior.  The  riverdraininathevallef 
ii  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Surkhfib  or  AksanLan 
important  tributai;  of  the  Upper  Ozua  {ibid.  p.  216).    The 

rminencea  of  the  cliA  which  line  the  rallej  are  crowned 
the  remains  of  nomerons  msasive  t6wei&  whilst  their 
predpilODB  faoes  are  tor  6  or  7  milefl  pierced  or  an  infinltr 
of  ancient  cBTe^weltings,  some  of  which  are  still  occupied. 
The  actual  site  of  the  old  dtv  is  marked  b^  mounds  and 
nmaina  of  walls,  and  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  ndley  are  considerable  rains  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  acropolis,  now  known  to  the  people  as  Ghttigfilah. 
Bat  the  mosi  famous  remains  at  Btlmiin  are  two  colossal 
Minding  idols,  caired  in  the  cliQs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nlltf.  Bums  estimales  the  height  of  the  greater  at  120 
feet,  the  other  at  half  la  much.  These  images,  which  have 
been  much  injured,  apparently  by  cannon-shot,  are  cot  in 
niches  in  the  rock,  and  both  imaves  and  niches  have  been 
coated  with  stncco.  There  is  an  inBcription,  not  yet  inter- 
preted or  copied,  over  the  greater  idol,  and  on  each  side 
at  ill  niche  ai«  staircasea  leading  to  a  chamber  near  the 
bead,  wliich  shows  traces  of  elaborate  ornamentation  -in 
tmre  and  nlding.  The  surface  of  the  niches  also  has 
been  painted  with  fignrca.  In  one  of  the  branch  valleys  is 
a  similar  coloeaus,  somewhat  inferior  in  size  to  the  second 
of  those  two ;  and  there  are  indications  of  other  niches  tnd 
idols.  As  aeeo  &om  the  rock  of  OhillgfilBh,  BlEmifn,  with 
its  mined  towers,  its  colossi,  its  innumerable  grottoes,  and 
with  the  singular  red  color  of  its  barren  soil,  presents  an 
ImpreniTe  ssped  of  desolation  and  mystery. 

That  tha  idals  of  Btmltn,  about  whloh  so  man;  soqJeotnrM 
baia  baan  nltered,  ware  Bnddblit  flgorei,  la  aasart^oad  from 
tba  BairatlTa  of  tha  Cbinaw  pngrirn,  Evas  Tbiuig,  who  law 
tbem  in  thair  ■plendor  in  030  x.v.  Hi>  dasoription  of  tha  poil- 
tioa  of  tha  alty  and  Images  «orre>pDiidB  aoouralel;  with  modern 
Rsorti.  Ha  aaigns  to  tht  greater  Imaga,  whioh  wai  zilt  (the 
street,  prabablj,  of  tbe  plaitar  ooatinj;),  ■  height  of  140  or  ISO 
M,  ana  to  tha  Moond  IDO.  Tha  latter  wDnId  leem  fVom  hi> 
UMnt  to  haTB  bean  shaathed  with  sapper.  Still  ruWr  than 
Ibaaa  wu  a  reonmbent  fignre,  1  miiea  eaat  of  Bimlin,  repra- 
SHiting  Bakya  Bnddha  enlaring  ffinAna,  f.a.,  in  act  of  death. 
nil  wai  "aboDt  1000  feat  In  length."  No  traoaa  of  this  are 
allnd«d  to  by  modarn  tmTallars,  bnt  in  all  lilielitaaod  it  WM  only 
fcriBad  of  rabble  plaiterad  (ai  la  tha  eaaa  lUll  with  niiib  Ifir. 
ttna  (nm  in  ludo-Chlna),  and  of  no  dnrability.  For  a  oit; 
■t  BCtable  BimiiB  baa  a  Tary  obsoare  history.  It  doea  Dot 
■aaia  pouibia  to  identify  it  with  any  oity  in  oUusloa]  geography : 
Al^vudria  ttd  CounuuM  it  oerCalnly  WM  not '  The  flrat  known 
■anboD  of  it  >eam>  lo  be  that  by  Hwen  Tbaaag,  at  a  time  nhen 
uparmtly  it  bad  already  pasted  iti  meridian,  asd  was  the  bead 
«  oo*  of  the  small  statei  into  wbioh  the  empire  of  tbe  White 
Bona  bad  brokea  up.  At  a  later  period  BtmUa  wsi  for  half  a 
MBtoTj,  ending  1214  a.d.,  tha  seat  of  a  braoob  of  tbe  Ghoii 
dyaaMy  mling  over  Tokhtriitiu,  or  tba  batln  of  tha  Upper 
Oioa.  Tbe  place  was  long  besieged,  and  finally  annihilated 
(1I2S)  bf  Ch'ogbii  Khan,  whose  wrath  wu  eiasperated  at  tba 
lealh  of  a  fsToiita  grandson  by  an  arrow  from  Its  walla.  Thara 
upean  to  be  no  hirther  record  of  Bimliu  as  a  eity ;  bnt  the 
afiaraeCerar  mini  at  Ohdlglilah  agrees  with  tradition*  on  the 
■pot  in  Indiaaling  that  the  city  mnit  hare  been  rebuilt  altar  tha 
tun*  of  tha  Mongols,  and  again  perished.  In  IMD,  during  the 
British  eaeopaUon  of  Elbnl,  Bimitn  wai  the  ■oene  of  an  acUon 
h  whloh  Colonel  Denny  with  a  small  foroe  routed  Dost  Hahum- 
■•dKhan,aooompaniadhjanumberof  nibegohlefi.  (Barnes, 
lamnf  U  Brkkaraj  Mauou's  Jomm^t,  and  hii  papon  in  the 


BAMFTON,  Rbv.  Johk,  founder  of  the  aeries  <A 
divinity  lectnres  at  Oxford  known  as  the  BamtoH  Leeturea, 
appeats  to  have  been  bom  in  1689  and  to  have  died  in 


eight  lectures  shall  be  delivered  annually  on  as  many  Sun- 
day mornings  in  Jiill  term,  "  between  the  commencement  of 
the  last  month  in  Lent  term  and  the  end  of  the  tbird  week 
in  Act  term,  upon  either  of  the  following  subjects: — to  coo- 
firm  and  establish  the  Ghristian  faith,  and  to  oonfute  all 
hereticB  and  schiamadce — upon  the  divine  authority^  of 
tbe  Holy  Bcripiures — upon  the  aothority  of  tbe  writings 
of  the  primitive  fiOhets,  as  to  the  Mlh  and  practice  e^< 
the  primitive  Church — upon  the  divinity  of  out  Lord  aod 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ — upon  tbe  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ohost — upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  as  compre- 
hended in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds."  The  lecturer, 
who  masl  be  at  least  a  Hsater  of  Arts  of  Oxford  or  Oant- 
hridge,  is  chosen  yearly  by  the  heads  of  oollegea.  and  no 
one  can  be  chosen  a  second  time.  The  series  of  lecturea 
began  in  1T80,  and  has  condnued  to  the  present  time  nn- 
broken,  with  the  exception  of  the  yeaia  1834  and  1835, 
when  no  lecturen  were  appointed,  and  1841,  when  no 
lectnres  were  delivered.  Several  of  the  lecturers  have 
been  men  of  great  eminence  and  ability;  Heber,  fbr  in- 
stance, waa  selected  in  1815,  Whately  in  1B22,  Hilman  in 
1827,  Home  in  182S,  Hampden  in  1832,  Goulboom  in 
1S50,  Mansel  in  1858,  Liddon  in  1866.  The  institution 
has  done  much  to  preserve,  at  least  in  some  qnarlera,  a 
high  standard  in  Ekielish  theology ;  and  the  lectures  as  « 
whole  form  a  very  valuable  body  of  apologetic  literature. 

BANANA  (^usa  aapientum),  a  gigantic  herbaoeona 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Mutaeea,  originally  a. 
native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  East,  but  oow  cultivaied 
in  all  tropica]  and  sub-tropical  climates.  It  forms  a  spori- 
ons  kind  of  stem,  rising  15  or  20  feet  by  tbe  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves,  the  blades  of  which  sometimes  meosura 
as  much  as  10  feet  in  length  by  2  feel  acroes.  The  stem 
bears  several  cinsteia  of  fruit,  which  somewhat  resemble 
cucumbeia  in  siie  aod  Ibrm ;  it  dies  down  after  maturing 


Humboldt  that  the  productiveness  of  the  banana  as  00m- 
pued  with  wheat  is  as  133  to  1,  aiid  as  against  potatoes  44 
to  1.  The  varieties  of  banana  cultivated  tn  the  tropics  are 
as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of  apples  in  temperate  re- 
gions, and  the  best  authorities  now  agree  that  no  spedfio 
difference  axisis  between  it  and  the  plantain.    The  fruit  is 


. much  starch,  whidi  01 

ripening  changes  into  sugar;  and  as  a  ripe  &uit  it  has  a 
sweet  bnt  somewhat  flavorless  taste.  From  the  unripe 
fruit,  dried  in  the  sun,  a  useful  and  nutritious  flour  is  pre- 
pared. The  foilocing  represents  the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  pulp  of  the  npe  fruit : — Nitrogenous  matter, 
4-820;  BUgar,  pectin,  AtL,  IS- 657 ;  hOty  matter,  0-632; 
cellulose,  0-200;  saline  matter  0-791;  water,  73-900.  An 
—lalysia  of  the  flour  by  Dr.  Hurray  Thomson  yielded  (he 


0^:  saltio-flt 

BANAT.  a  district  in  the  south-east  of  Hungary,  oon- 
sisliug  of  the  three  counties  of  Tborontnl,  Temeswar,  and 
Erasso,  which  has  strangely  acquired  this  title,  though  it 
was  never  irovemed  by  a  ban."  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Theisa,  the  Maroe,  and  the  Danube,  forming  almost  a  reg- 
ular parattelosram.  Tbe  soil  is  in  many  parts  a  remarka- 
bly rich  alluvial  deposit.  Under  the  Turkish  yoke  it  wm 
allowed  to  lie  almost  desolate  in  (uarsh  and  heath  and  fbr- 
GBt;  but  Joseph  II.  determined  to  render  it,  if  pouible,  a 

Epolous  and^prceperouB  district  He  accordingly  offend 
id,  at  a  very  low  rata,  to  all  who  were  willing  to  settle 
within  its  borders.  Oernians,  Greeks,  Turk^  Servians, 
Italians,  and  Fraichmen  responded  to  his  call,  and  soon 
developed  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  ntgicn.  Canals 
were  formed  at  great  expense  of  labor;  marshes  and  forests 
were  cleared ;  and  now  the  Banat  ia  one  of  tha  most  highly 
cultivated  parta  of  tbe  Austrian  empire,  Wlieat,  barley, 
oat^  rye,  rice,  maiw,  flax,  hemp,  rape,  Bun-flowera,  tobaooo, 
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gnpet,  and,  in  Bhort,  aeti^  mil  the  prodnctiona  of  Europe, 
ue  tuccenfuUj  niaed.  The  climate  in  aammer  i«  totj 
like  thmt  of  liaij,  and  in  winter  ia  milder  than  In  other 
|Mrta  of  Hangup.  Nor  is  it  anv  longer  unhealthy,  though, 
10  1777,  Bom  spoke  of  it  with  horror  as  a  realm  of  de^h, 
and  the  acconikt  pven  of  it  in  1802  by  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke 
was  not  mach  better.  The  scenerj  is  extremely  diTeinfled, 
fiwD  the  pluns  of  Thorontal  to  the  anowy  mountaioe  of 
Erano.  The  miueral  wealth  ia  considerabie,  inciuding 
copper,  tin,  lead,  linc,  iron,  and  specially  coal.  Among 
ila  niunerouR  mineral  springs  the  most  important  are  those 
of  Menadis,  which  were  known  to  the  Bomaos  as  Thermos 
HereuUt.  Not  only  there  but  in  other  parti  of  the  Banat 
numerous  remaina  of  the  Roman  occupation  atill  eziat. 
The  Tariona  origin  of  its  inhabitants  may  stilt  be  easily- 
traced, — the  aeparale  settlemeoCs  having  kept  remarkably 
diatinct,  and  in  many  cuea  preserving  their  native  languages 
and  enatoma.  The  chief  town  u  Temesw&r,  and  other  plac«s 
of  importanoe  are  Cngoa,  Kikinda,  Becskereb,  and  Wer- 
■ohiu.    Population  about  1,600,000. 

8m  OriMlinl,  Yinuek  niur  Ofch.  itt  Ttrnfaar  Sanati,  Ti- 
■UDS,  iraS;  Hiitiinnr,  VbtmikA  nner  Statitlik  dtr  Uilitdr- 
frmit  dtt  Oattmiek.  KaU^th.,  Viscna,  1781  j  BUhm,  Ot- 
«iiaJlM  da  TtmtvtT  Bimat;  Lalpila,  1S61 ;  Pacct,  Bwngary, 
liib. 

BANBBIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Down,  on 
the  Bonn,  23  miles  B.W.  of  Belbsc,  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence.  To  facilitate  access,  a  central  car- 
riage-way, 200  yards  lonf{,  has  berai  cot  through  the  main 
street  to  a  depth  of  15  feet,  the  opposite  terraces  beiog  con- 
nected by  a  bridge.  Banbridge  is  a  neat  town,  with  a 
liandsome  church,  several  chapels,  a  market-house  (built  in 
1831),  and  a  court-house.  It  ia  the  principal  seat  of  the 
linen  trade  in  the  county,  and  has  extensive  cloth  and 
tIiT«ad  &ctoriea,  bleacbfielda,  and  cheipical  works.  Popu- 
lation in  1871,  6«00. 

BANBUBY,  a  market-town,  mimidpal  and  parliament- 
ary boroiwh,  and  railway  junction,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
71  miles  from  Loniiou,  and  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  River  Cherwell 
and  the  Oxford  and  Birminshom 
canal.    It  is  well  built,  and  has 

two    or  three  foundries,  several  i 

breweries,  and  some  other  menu-   J  I 

fectnres,  bat  is  cbiefly  dependent  1  f 

on  the  noghborine  villages  which 


...  ....  Banbury  Aims. 

er^le  repute.     Its  ancient  croa^ 

now  destroyed,  is  celebrated  in  the  well-known  nursery 
rhyme.  During  the  17th  century  the  inhabitants  of  Ban- 
bury seem  to  have  been  zealous  Puritans,  and  are  frequently 
satirized  by  contemporary  dramatists  (Chambers'i  Book  cf 
Dayt,  vol.  il.  p.  SIS}.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  the 
grammar  school,  which  ia  now  defunct,  was  of  such  repute 
as  to  be  chosen  as  the  model  for  the  constitution  of  the 
scbool  of  Bt.  Paul's.  A  school  of  science  was  erected  in 
1861.  Banbury  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and 
the  borough  (which  is  partly  in  Northamptonshire)  bad, 
in  1872,  a  population  of  11,726,  of  whom  4122  were  in  the 

BANCA,  Banka,  or  B&HOEA,  an  island  off  the  east 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of 
Banca,  lies  between  lat  1*  80'  and  3"  T  S.,  and  long.  105' 
Q'  and  106°  54'  K  It  vari^  from  8  to  20  miles  in  breadth, 
and  has  an  area  of  50O0  English  square  mites.  Its  mines 
of  tin,  which  were  discovered  in  1710,  are  remarkably  pro- 
ducUve,  and  in  1872  yielded  no  less  than  68,148  piculs,  the 
average  yield  during  the  previous  ten  years  being  73,961 
piculs.  The  washing  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  Chi- 
nese, and  a  large  part  of  the  metal  finds  its  tray  to  their 
oouDtry.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  arsenic,  are  also 
found  in  the  island.  The  soil  is  generally  dry  and  stony, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests, 
in  which  the  logwood  tree  especially  abounds.  Its  moun- 
tains, which  scarcely  exceed  2400  l«et  in  height,  are  cov- 
ered with  v^elation  to  their  summits.  The^  are  of  gran- 
itic formation,  cont^ing  felspar,  quarts,  mica,  and  tour- 
maline. Population,  54,339,  including  17,070  Chinese, 
It7-V70  natives,  116  Europeans,  and  56  Arabs.    Muntak, 


the  capital,  has  upwards  of  3000  InhabilanlB.  "TliehoMC^ 
which  meetly  betong  to  Chinameo,  are  neatly  bnilt  au 
well  painted ;  the  street!  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  ths 
whole  place  has  an  air  of  enterprise  and  thrift"  {rid«  Bick- 
mors's  Eatl  hdian  Ardap^  1868).  There  are  several  other 
fbrts  on  the  island.  It  oeiongs  to  the  Dutch,  wbo  derive 
from  it  upwards  of  3,000,000  guilders,  or  £250,000,  of  an- 
nual income,  after  the  expenses  of  the  administration  are 

BANCBOFT,  Bichabs,  Archbishop  of  Canterbnty  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  distingvisbed  as  an  inftexible  op- 
ponent of  Puritanism,  wss  bom  at  Famworth  in  I>uica- 
shire  in  1544.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  Unive™^, 
studying  6ist  at  Christ's  College,  and  ofUrwards  at  Jesoi 
College.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1567,  and  that  of 
M.A.  in  1570.  Ordained  about  that  time,  he  was  named 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Cox,  then  bishop  of  El^,  and  in  1575  wi« 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Teveraham  in  Csmbridgeshiic 
The  next  jrear  he  was  one  of  the  preachers  to  die  univer- 
sity, and  in  1584  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drews, Holbom.  His  nnquesti^Hiable  ahilitiea,  and  hia  seal 
as  a  champion  of  the  church  in  those  unsettled  times, 
secured  him  rapid  promotion,  and  at  length  the  hishest 
eccledastical  position  in  the  land.  He  graduated  B.D.  in 
1580,  and  D.D.  five  years  later.  In  1585  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  On  Pebruoiy 
9,  158Q,  he  preaclied  at  Paul's  Cross  a  sermon  on  1  John 
iv.  1,  the  substance  of  which  was  »  passionate  attack  on 
the  Puritans.  He  described  their  speeches  and  prooeed- 
iogs,  caricatured  their  motives,  denounced  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  set  forth  the  divine 
right  of  bishops  in  such  strong  language  that  one  of  the 
queen's  councillors  held  it  to  amount  to  a  threat  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown.  Sixteen  d^s  after  the  publics* 
tion  of  this  ecclesiastical  manifesto,  Bancroft  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  8l  Paul's.  Within  a  few  years  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  dignity  in  the  collegiate  chnrdi  of 
Westminster,  and  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  chaplain  successively  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hat- 
ton  and  Archbishop  Whitgifl.  In  May,  1597,  be  was  con- 
secnited  bishop  of  London ;  and  from  this  time,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  the  age  and  incapacity  for  business  of  Arch- 
bisbop  Whit^fl,  he  was  virtually  Invested  with  the 
power    of   pnmate,  and   had   the    sole    management  i^ 


Sx.    Id  1600  be 
mbden,  for  the 

purpose  of  settling  certun  malteis  in  dispute  between  the 
English  and  the  Danes.  This  miasion,  however,  biled. 
Bishop  Bancroft  was  present  at  the  death  of  Queen  Eliia- 
beth.  He  took  a  promiuent  part  in  the  &maus  conferoics 
of  the  prelates  andT  the  Presbyterian  divines  held  at  Ham p- 
ton  Court  in  1604.  By  the  kin.;7's  desire  he  undertook  tbe 
vindication  of  the  practices  of  confirmation,  abeolntioii, 
private  baptism,  and  lay  excommunication;  he  urged,  bat 
m  vain,  the  reinforcement  of  an  ancient  oaoon,  "  that  schis- 
matics are  not  to  be  heard  against  bishops  ^'  and  in  oppod- 
tion  to  the  Puritans'  demand  of  certun  allerationa  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  he  besought  the  kins  that  core  mi|^t 
betakenfor  apraytrwderro;  and  that,  till  men  of  learning 
and  sufficiencnr  oould  be  found,  godlv  homilies  might  w 
read  and  their  number  increasS.  In  the  capaci^  of  a 
commissioner  for  ecclesiastical  causes  (1603),  he  advocated 
severe  measures  for  the  suppresuon  of  "  heresy  snd 
schism,"  treating  boobs  against  Episcopacy  as  acts  of  secU- 
tiou,  and  persecuting  their  authors  as  enemies  of  the  state. 
In  March,  1604,  Bancroft,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  primate,  was  appointed  by  royal  writ  president  of  Con- 
vocation dien  assembled ;  and  he  there  presmted  for 
adoption  a  book  of  canons  collected  by  himself.  In  the 
following  November  he  was  elected  snccessor  to  WhitgiA 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  hod  now  but  six  years  U 
life  before  him.  He  condnued  to  show  the  same  seal  and 
severity  as  before,  and  with  so  much  success  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  writing  in  his  praise,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"if  Bancroft  hod  lived,  ne  would  quicklv  have  extin- 
guished all  that  fire  in  Engiand  which  haa  been  kindled 
at  Oeneva."  In  1605  he  was  ewom  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  same  year  he  engsged  in  a  oontert  with  IM 
judges,  and  exhibited  articles  m  oomplaini  against  then 
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htbn  the  lords  of  the  coaodl ;  bat  thsM  compUinti  wart 
oranilcd.  He  snfbroed  diacdpluM  ftQd  esftct  confonnity 
vithm  the  chnrch  with  an  iron  hand ;  and  (brtf -aiae  nua- 
klcn  of  the  church  were  deprived  of  their  lifingi  for 
dinbedience  to  his  injunctioiia.  In  1603  he  ww  ehoaen 
duukcellor  of  the  Univereitr  of  Oxford.    One  of  hii  lMe«t 

EUic  icta  w«8  •  propowl  laid  before  the  parliunoit  for 
jnoTing  the  revenuea  of  the  ehnrch.  In  the  Uat  tvw 
moatfat  <M  hia  life  he  took  port  in  the  di)KQMi<Hi  about  the 
cooMcnUlon  of  ceitun  Bcoitiah  biabope^  and  it  waa  in  pnt- 
aaiDce  of  bia  adrioe  that  tber  were  consecnUed  hf  aereral 
l&hon  (rf  the  Engliah  Chnrdi.  B7  this  act  were  kid  tha 
txiDoaiiimfl  of  the  BooCtish  EplacoiMl  Chorch.  Archbishop 
Bancroft  waa  "  tiie  chief  overieer  of  the  aulhoriied  ver- 
■ion  of  tbe  Bible,  pobtiabed  within  a  jear  of  hi*  death. 
He  died  at  Lambeth  Palace,  November  2,  1610.    Hia  lit* 


dirinon,  under  the  LieutenaOt-Govemor  of  the  Horth- 
Vertem  Provinoea,  Ilea  between  24°  69'  15"  and  26°  65' 
»"  K.  Ut,  and  80»  2'  45"  and  81°  38'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  district  of  Fathipur,  from  which 
il  it  separated  br  the  Bivtr  Jamnl ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
diArida  of  Fathipar  and  AllihiUid;  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
ulire  state  of  Riwi:  on  the  S.and  S.W.  by  some  of  the 
petty  statea  of  Bundelkbaiid ;  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by 
the  district  of  Hamttpnr.  Area,  S030  square  miles,  of 
which  1390  are  under  eoltlTalion,  848  cultivable  but  not 
cnltiTated,  108  revenue  fre^  and  684  nncultivable  waste. 
At  ceonia  of  1872  took  the  area  at  2908  63  square  miles, 
snd  returned  the  district  population  at  697,610  souls, — 
riL,  Hindus,  657,107;  Mahometans,  40,497;  Christians, 
t,  Avenffo  density,  230  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Of 
the  population  in  1S72, 2897  were  Isnaed  proprietots, 
42,330  agriculturists,  and  63,644  non-afrricnlturists.  In 
*sae  parts  the  district  lisea  into  irresmar  uplands  and 
derated  pluns,  inteispened  with  detsrcced  rocts  of  gran- 
ite; in  others  it  sinks  into  marshj  lowlandsj  which  fre- 
awsitly  lemun  under  water  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  sfopiuK  conntiy  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamntl  is  full  of 
tsyinee.  To  the  S.E.  the  Vindh;ra  chain  of  hills  takes  its 
origin  in  a  low  range  not  exceeding  5O0  feet  in  height,  and 
kiniing  a  natural  bonodiu'y  of  the  district  id  that  diceo- 
tion.  The  printnpal  river  of  the  district  is  the  Jamni, 
which  flows  from  north-west  lo  south-east,  along  the  N.K 
boondary  of  the  district  for  125  miles.  Its  most  important 
trihulsties  within  the  district  are  the  Ken,  Bigsin,  Paisunt, 
Bod  Ohin,  all  of  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Vindhva 
hills.  The  principal  towns  and  market  villages  in  the 
diKrict  are  Hau,  H&ihgtton  or  B^pur,  Msrki,  Samgari, 
Angisf,  Chilli,  and  Baiigion,  all  sitoaled  on  tlie  bank  of 
Iha  Jamni. 

The  bluk  soil  of  tha  diftriot  yields  ahnndsnt  orop)  of  wheat, 
bsri«j^  majie,  ndllut  of  Tsiioni  forts,  riae,  aad  pulMa.  Hemp, 
til  iMili,  iDgu,  KDd  indiga  uo  alao  grora,  but  by  far  the  moit 
taporlant  erop  ii  eatton,  [or  whioli  tha  diitriot  is  ao  oalebratcd 
(hit  the  prodnoe  ii  diatingniabed  In  eommerat  u  "  Biodi  Cot- 
ton." Ib«  •stinslod  aoresg*  nnder  th«  prinolp^  orop) — Qrsm 
(OiHr  ari*t!iMm),  13S,SH  aaces;  wbest,  134,247  <  luiie, 
1U,1M;  eottoD,  St,esr)  barley,  eO.BTS;  rloe,  20,SS7;  total, 
tn,I3T  serst,  or  S60'6S  iqiian  miles.  The  total  oalliTsUd  srea 
of  ilu  diitriot  ii  ntBTnad  at  13S0  iqasre  milea.  Tha  msDufi^ 
tuna  of  Biaii  oontiit  of  ooane  ooCton-c. 


,  eight  aattlan 


ia  ISrO-TI  to  £107,4 
the  asaniiition  of  Cl 

af  tha  laod  roTeniie  hftTo  been  made  at  difforuit  pariof 
lutlUSl-SS)  of  thaHi  sdjosted  tba  demand  at  i\M,90i,  and 
the  lota]  ooUoPwiou  amoonted  in  lBTO-71  to  £131,275.  In  1871 
iba  ragolar  polios  forae  of  020  men  «u  malntaiaed  at  a  east  of 
itin,  while  a  raral  eonstabnlary  of  SSiS  m«D  was  maintaiaed 
at  the  eoit  of  the  landholdera  and  Tiliagers.  In  1871-7S  then 
van  S14  Mhools  In  the  dlitriet,  with  an  arerage  didly  attend- 
ineoaf  WSft  papili;  expenditure,  £2194,  of  which  ODrerDmeat 
p«d  £764.  Bindi  diitriat  has  oaly  two  toWDi  oonUiolag 
■swBidi  of  fiOOD  Inhabitsjiti,  ria.,  B£ad£  (37,740)  sod  Qimta 
(HTO).  Biodi,  (hs  hawlanuUra  of  tha  diatriat,  llei  on  tbe 
rlihl  baok  of  tha  Blver  Sen,  in  Uc  !5°23',  long.  80°  33'. 
nirty.tii  miles  of  the  Jalalpnr  brush  of  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
ny&e  within  the  diatriat,and  elarsn  flrat-oiMa  roada  afford 
|Md  mr-i  of  sommnniBatioD — tha  moat  important  road,  both 
enaaiargially  asd  for  military  porposec,  being  that  from  Uiaik- 
fsr  lo  Chilli.  The  olimato  of  Bicdi  Is  sold  In  ths  winter 
SBoatb^  and  tarribty  bat  in  rammaT.  Froat  Is  raro,  exaept 
ia  ths  BMist  land  •4j«lainf  the  iiT«csi  the  hot  winds  Cmqawlly 


of  Qhaanf  in  1)38  a.d.  ;  In  IIM  It  wa*  ti^on  bf  Kntab-nd-dln, 
tho  general  of  Hahaauaad  Qhorf;  In  IMS  aj  Shar  Bhah,  wha, 
haverar,  fall  martaltv  wonndad  In  tha  auaolt.  Aboot  ths  year 
1T3B  tba  IUj£  of  EalliOBr'a  territory,  Ineloding  the  praeeDt 
distriet  of  Bindi,  waa  beqnaathad  to  B(jl  Rio,  the  Marhatti 
Fsahwi;  and  Avm  the  MarhatKa  It  panod  by  ths  tnalias  «f 
1U3-8  to  tb*  Compaay. 

BANBA  ISLANDS,  a  gronp  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  lying  to  the  B.  of  Ceiam,  lat.  4°  30'  8.  and 
long.  129°  60'  E.  Thay  are  ten  or  twelve  in  nomber,  and 
have  an  area  of  about  7160  square  miles.  Their  volcanic 
origin  is  distinctly  marked.  Bands  Lantoir,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  tontaf  or  Palmyra  palm,  Is  the  largest 
of  the  grou^.  From  the  aeai  this  island  appetus  loftv, — 
its  sides  being  sleep,  and  crowned  by  a  sort  of  table-land 
which  extends  nearly  &om  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
whole  is  one  continuous  forest  of  nutmeg  and  Qutari  trees, 
the  latter  being  planted  to  screen  the  former  tmia  the  wind. 
TbeunhealthinesioflAntoirhsspreventedittrombeoondng 
the  sest  of  govemmenl,  for  which  in  other  respecta  it  would 
naturallv  be  chosen.  The  village  of  Seism  oonlsins  the 
ruins  of  the  chief  Portuguese  settlemenL  A  oansiderable 
fort,  called  Hollandia,  commands  the  harbor.  Banda 
Keira  liee  8.  of  Lanlolr.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  res- 
ident, whose  jurisdiction  extends  not  only  over  the  Banda 
Islands,  but  also  over  a  part  of  Ceram  and  several  other 
small  ffroups.  Fort  Nataan,  which  was  built  in  1609,  is 
the  chief  defence  of  the  islsnds;  and  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it  extends  the  Tillase  of  Neira.  Qanong  Api  is  to  tha  . 
north  of  Neira,  and  derivea  its  name — Fire  Mountain — 
&om  its  large  oone^haped  volcano,  which  rises  23SS0  feet 
above  ths  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  oonstantly  emitting  smoke. 
The  peak  was  ascended  by  Profeasor  Bwiwardt  m  1821, 
by  MTa  Huller  In  1823,  and  in  1865  br  Hr.  Kckmot^ 
who  has  dven  an  interesting  scoount  01  the  adventure. 
Eruptions  took  plaM  in  1586,  1598,  1609,  1615,  1632, 
169^  1696,  171^  176S,  1775,  1778,  1820,  1S24;  and 
esithquakee  without  eruptions  occurred  in  162Q,  1683, 
1710,  1767,  1816,  and  1862.  On  the  last  occasion  the  sea 
Bwei^  np  in  an  enormous  wave  over  Fort  Nssssn.  Pulo 
Way— the  Water  Island— liea  north  of  Nein.  It  is  abonl 
400  or  600  feet  high,  consisls  of  coral  rock,  and  is  esteemed 
the  healthiest  of  the  group.  Pulo  Bond  or  Boon — the 
Chamber  Island — is  about  four  miles  further  N 
at  one  lime  the  seat  of  an  English  "  tactorr."  1 
about  seven  miles  8.E.  of  Lantoir,  is  likely  k 
some  importance  for  its  gold  mines.  It  wss 
convict  station  for  Amboyna.  PuloPisang — Bt 
— two  miles  N.E,  of  Neira,  produces  Gne  fruits.  _ 
islands,  Craka,  Capella,  fionaogy,  Ac,  are  uninhabited. 
In  the  space  between  Bands  I^ntoir  and  the  istsnda  of 
Banda  Neira  and  Gunong  Apl  there  is  a  very  good  harbor, 
formed  with  entrances  both  from  the  £.  and  W.,  which 
enable  vessels  to  enter  it  from  either  of  the  monsoons. 
These  channels  are  well  defended  with  several  batteries, 
particularly  the  western  one,  which  is  very  narrow.  Be- 
tween GuQong  Api  and  Banda  Neira  (here  is  a  third 
channel  into  this  harbor  from  tha  N.,  but  it  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  only.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce 
in  the  Banda  ^up  are  nutmegs  and  mace.  I^e  native 
population  having  been  cleared  off  bv  the  Dutch,  the. 
plantations  were  worked  by  slaves  and  convicla  till  the 
emancipation  of  1860.  The  introduction  of  Ualay  and 
Chinese  laborers  has  since  taken  place.  The  plantations 
or  psrieit  con  neither  be  sold  nor  divided.  About  700,000 
lb  or  upwards  of  nutmegs  are  obtained  in  a  year,  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  maoe.  The  imports  are  provis- 
ions, cloth,  and  iron-ware  from  Balavia,  and  various  native 
[uroductions  from  the  Aru  Islands,  Ceram,  Ac 

The  Banda  Islands  were  discovered  and  annexed  by  the 
Portuguese  Abreus  about  1511 ;  but  in  the  banning  of 
the  17th  century  his  oountrymen  were  expelled  by  the 
Butch.  In  1608  the  English  built  a  factory  on  Pulo  Way, 
whicb  was  demolished  by  the  Dutch  as  soon  as  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  left  Shortly  after,  however,  Banda  Neira  and 
Lanloir  were  naigned  by  the  natives  to  the  English, 
and  In  1620  Pulo  Boon  and  Pulo  Way  were  added  to 
their  dominions ;  but,  in  spite  of  treaties  into  which  thev 
had  eoleted,  the  Dutch  attacked  and  expelled  ihdi  British 
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Attlt.  In  1654  (hej  vere  compelled  bj  Cromwell  to 
mtore  Pnlo  Boon,  uid  to  mftks  utisbttioa  fot  the  nus- 
M/M  of  AmboTWi;  but  the  Englith  aettlen  not  being 
'  adeqiutelj  nipported  from  home,  th«  island  mu  retaken 
bj  the  Datch  m  1864.  Thej  retained  andistarbed  poe- 
•ewon  of  their  conqa«sti  in  thit  quarter  of  the'  globe 
tmtil  the  jear  1796,  when  the  Band*  lalands,  along  with 
all  the  other  Datch  ooloniea,  were  oonqnered  hj  the  British. 
Ther  were  festored  bj  the  treat/  of  Amieoa  in  the  ;e*c 
1800,  again  captored,  and  finallj  reitored  bj  the  treatj  of 
Ptuia  concloded  in  1814.  In  the  PresidentT  of  Bwida 
there  are  111,194  inhabitants  of  whom  6000  belong  to 
Neixa. 

Bt»Wtiiii»'t  Malay  Ankipelago  /  Blakmoie'i  hdioH  Areli- 
ptlagoj  Lindan'i  Banda  «  Zijm  btvontrt,  1HT3;  IVaiu.  qf 
DulA  Oaog.  A».,  1871. 

BANDELLO,  liti.TTXO,  an  Italiui  noveliit,  was  bom 
at  Cutelnaovo,  near  Tortona^  abont  the  year  1480.  He 
ncdTed  a  very  careful  educatkoo,  and  entered  the  chnrch, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  prosecuted  bis  theolog- 
ical ooutse  with  gretU  leol.  For  manj  years  he  resided  at 
Manfua,  and  superintended  the  edacation  of  the  celebrated 
Iiocrena  Qoiub^  in  whose  honor  he  composed  a  long 


a  town  in  which  he  resided  Ibr  many  yeara 
his  death  in  156Z  Bandelio  wrot«  •  numMr  of  poems, 
bnt  his  fame  rest*  entirely  upon  hi*  exteaaive  aollectioa 
of  NoteUe,  or  tales,  which  hare  been  extremely  popular. 
They  belong  to  that  species  of  literattire  of  which  Boc«ao- 
cic^s  DaeaiMiwt  and  the  qneen  of  Navarrc/s  S^tlamaron 
ai^  perhaps,  the  beat-kDOwii  examples.  The  common  ori- 
gin of  them  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  PabUaux  of  the 
French  iVouveurs,  though  some  well-known  tales  are  evi- 
dently Eastern,  and  otiiera  claasical.  Bandello's  novels 
are  esteemed  the  beet  of  thoee  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Jkaaatnm,  though  Italian  critics  find  fault  with  them  for 
negligence  and  inelegance  of  st^le.  The/  have  little  raiue 
in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  and  many  of  them  are 
disSgnred  by  the  grossest  obscenity.  Historical Ij,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  no  little  interest,  not  only  A^>m  the  insight 
Into  the  BociBl  life  of  the  period  which  they  afford,  but 
from  the  important  influence  they  exercised  on  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  The  stories,  on  which  Shakespeare  based 
■ereral  of  hii  plays,  were  supplied  by  Bandello,  probably 
tfaroagb  BelleKirest  or  Palter  (see  Simrock,  Out^len  dtt 
Shaiemart).  The  same  u  true  of  Hassinger,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  others.  The  most  convenient  edition  of 
Baodelto  is  itiat  in  9  vols.,  1813. 

BANSINELLI,  BA^TOLOUlfXo,  or  Baccio,  a  Floren- 
tine scolptor,  WIS  bom  in  1487,  and  died  1559.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  goldsmith,  disUngnished  for  his  extjuiaitq 
designs  in  chasing  gold  and  stiver  omamenlsi  and  in  this 
domestic  school  Buidinelli  obtained  the  first  elemcntB  of 
drawing.  Showing  a  strong  inclination  fur  the  fine  ait^  he 
was  early  placed  under  Bustici,  a  sculptor,  and  a  friend  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  whom  be  made  rapid  progress. 
The  ruling  motive  in  his  life  seems  to  have  been  jealouay 
of  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  whose  cartoons  be  is  said  to  hare 
torn  up  and  destroyed.  Vasari,  who  gives  a  very  full  his- 
tory of  his  life,  manifests  the  greatest  dislike  for  his  moral 
character,  but  at  the  same  ume  gives  him  the  highest 
praise  as  ao  artisL  He  is  rqjardea  by  some  as  inferior  in 
sculpture  only  to  his  great  rival,  Michel  Angelo:  at  all 
events,  his  productions  entitle  him  to  a  very  high  plaos 
among  Italian  sculptors.  His  best  works  are  the  marble 
coloesal  gronp  of  Hercules  and  Cacns  in  the  Piaua  del 
Gran  Dues;  his  group  of  Adam  and  Eve;  his  exquisite 
batn-rtiiem  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  his 
copy  of  the  Lsocoon  ;  and  the  figures  of  Christ  and  Nicode- 
mus  on  bis  own  tomb,    (See  Vssari  LiM$,  iii,  233-296.) 

BANDINI,  Ahqblo  Mabl^,  an  Italian  author,  was  bom 
at  Florence  on  the  25th  Sept,  1726.  Having  been  left  an 
orphan  in  his  infancy,  he  was  supported  by  his  uncle, 
Joseph  Bandini,  a  lawyer  of  some  note.  He  received  his 
education  among  the  Jeauits,  and  showed  a  special  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  antiquities.  His  first  work  was  a 
dissertation.  Da  Vetervm  SaUationibMt,  published  in  1749. 
In  1747  he  undertook  a  jouruey  to  Vienna,  in  company 


with  the  bishop  of  Tolterre,  to  whom  he  acted  Id  &» 
oapaiHty  of  secretary.  He  was  Introduced  to  the  empatir, 
and  look  the  opportunity  of  dedicating  to  that  mcnaidi 
bis  i%>eeimm  Lttlerahra  Florenlina,  which  wia  theii  prtnU 
ing  at  floroice.    On  his  retnm  he  took  orders,  and  sel- 

''  '    ■  "  f  his  lime  in  the  bbtaiy 

--    --    - the  Cardinals  Pasaumei 

and  Goisini.  The  fitmoos  obelisk  of  Angnsttts,  at  that 
time  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  the  Campos  HartiD% 
WIS  docribed  by  Bandini  in  a  learned  folio  volume^  Dt 
Obdita)  AugtttU.  Shortly  after  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Bome  on  account  of  his  health  and  retumea  to  Florence 
where  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  valuable  library 
bequeathed  to  the  pnblic  by  the  Abb<  ManioellL  In  175S 
he  WIS  preferred  by  the  emperor  to  a  preboid  at  Florence 
and  appointed  principal  liiirarian  to  the  lAurentian  library. 
During  fort/-ronr  years  he  continued  to  discfaatve  the 
dotiea  of  this  situation,  and  died  in  ISOO,  geaerally  es- 
teemed and  Mfsretted.  On  bis  death-bed  he  foniMed  a 
public  s(iool,  and  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  hk  fortune 
to  other  charitable  purposes.  The  most  important  of  his 
numerous  worki  are  the  Cbialogut  Oodd.  M8S.  Orac,  LaL, 
HaL,  Bib.,  ^utbW.,  8  vols.,  1787-1778,  and  tiie  Fite  e  I,* 
lera  it  Amerigo  Vetpaeei,  1745. 

BANDON,  or  Basdombsiiiox,  an  inland  town  and 
parliamoilary  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  count/  of  CorL 
and  twenty  miles  by  rail  from  the  county  towiL  is  dtoalea 
on  both  sides  of  the  Biver  Bandon,  which  is  here  crosaed 
by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  It  has  two  diatchee,  a  hand- 
some Boman  Calholio  cliapel,  Protestant  and  Methodist 
places  of  warship,  a  convent,  two  mcrket-honses.  a  snacioos 
quay  on  the  south  dde  of  the  river,  an  infiimarr,  *  boqntal, 
a  dispensary,  several  pablic  libraries  and  muUDK-raoms,  an 
endowed  scnool,  a  oonrt-house,  a  bridewell,  and  bftm   ' 

Its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  have  n 

declined;  but  there  are  distilleries  breweries,  tanneries 
and  flour^mills.    Population  in  1871,  6131. 

BANFF,  county  town  of  Banfi^iiA,  Scotland,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity;  according  to  tradition,  it  was  st  times 
the  reaidence  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  It  was  visited  by 
David  I.  and  his  son  Henry:  and  there  is  a  charter  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  signed  at  Banff  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  which   corresponds  with   1163.     ^he  chur(^_  was 
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added,  1 


renewed  in  1324  1^  King  Bobert  the  Brace, 
anu  in  1372  bv  Bobert  II.  The  natural  situation  fif  the 
town  is  beautinil,  having  its  sontb-esstera  eipa«ar«  on  • 
gentle  slope,  the  wide  blue  sea  on  its  N.,  the  Biver  Deveroo 
on  the  E.,  and  on  the  S.  (he  richly-wooded  country  wiih 
the  magnificent  mansion  and  grounds  of  the  earl  cu  fifo; 
The  streeta  ara  well  and  r^ularly  built  and  paved,  and  an 
remarkable  for  their  cleanliness.  The  principal  boildiimi 
are  Banff  Castle,  a  plain  modem  building,  belonoing  to  l£s 
earl  of  Seafield,  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  old  outl^  It 
which  Archbishop  Sharp  was  born :  the  county  ooort 
buildings;  tlie  town-house,  surmounted  by  a  spire  100 
foet  high  ;  a  prison  ;  parish  church,  Episcopal  chorcfa  and 
nanonafie,  Free  Chnrdi,  United  ftesbyterian,  Independois 
Methodist,  and  Boman  Catholic  places  of  worship;  Chal- 
mers' Hospital;  a  mison  lodge,  of  tasteful  architecture.  Ifas 
academy,  a  modem  edifioe  of  Gredan  desi^  capable  of 
containing  600  sdiolars,  lo  which  there  is  attached  an 
■   """"   There  are  large  and  well-condncted 


Railway,  which  leaves  Inveramsay  Junction  and  tenni- 
nales  at  Macdu^  is  Che  direct  commnnication  from  Abw- 
deen,  and  has  a  station  at  Bridge  of  Banff.  Another  Unft 
of  railway,  which  has  iis  terminus  at  the  harbor  of  Baa^ 
runs  in  connection  with  Portsoy,  and  joins  the  Ore«t  North 
of  Scotland  Bailway  at  Orange,  near  Keiih.  The  priiwAjMl 
exports  are  grain,  CHtt1&  salmon,  heirings,  haddotti,  poi^ 
butter,  and  potatoes.  The  river  flailing  is  the  property  en 
the  earl  of  Fife^  with  a  sea-line  extowng  a  considemUa 
distance  (m  each  aide  of  the  river  moulh.    Tha  bar^  k 
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■nder  Am  JniMicdtHi  of  ■  prarost,  three  baOicL  and  five 
eouDcillon,  who  manue  all  the  town's  kfbire.  Mr.  Alez- 
uder  Cuue  of  Lo&dDii,  >  Dative  of  Ban^  wme  thiny 


Ean  agOj  left  to  the  poor  of  the  tovu  about  £20,000,  the 
tettstoi  whii^  la  dirided  twice  >  Tear  among  the  poor. 
A  few  yean  ago,  Mr.  Alexander  Camera  of  Clauie,  a 
pOKial  meichant  and  shipowner  Id  Banfi)  left  about 
XTI^OOO  to  bnild  and  endow  a  hoepilal  for  aick  and  deed- 
Ule.  The  bailding,  which  U  near  the  harbor,  haa  lome- 
what  the  ^peantnce  of  Dotialdaoa'a  Hospital  at  £duibnrg:h. 
^M  town  of  Hacdufl^  which  ia  fast  liainK  into  impoit- 


_  ilaaa  bridge  ofteren  arches  acres  the  Deveron.  Ila  trade 
b  ihlppiiiK,  Ac-,  ia  more  eztendve  than  that  of  Ban^  to 
which  biu^  it  waa  aniled  bj  the  Beform  Act.  It  waa  an 
old  bunfa  of  barony,  called  Doune,  bat  booq  after  It  waa 
acqaired  by  the  Duff  family  ita  name  was  changed  to  Mso- 
dnC  A  harbor  waa  then  erected,  and  in  1783  it  waa  made 
a  bmgh  by  George  IIL  Maodnffis  locally  utnaled  within 
the  pariah  of  Oa(nri«s  and  has  an  independent  municipal 
eoTttmment  Banff  and  Macdnff  nniie  with  Elgin,  Calleo, 
Inmnrie,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  in  aending  a  member  to 
parliamenL  Population  within  the  parliamentary  bound- 
aii«s  in  1S71,  aboat  4000 ;  mmiidpahtj,  36G7.  The  weekly 
maAet  day  of  Banff  ia  Friday,  on  which  day  a  corn  mar- 
ket i«  held;  and  there  are  two  annoal  fun. 

BAHFFSHIBE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  N.K  of  Scot- 
land, lying  between  laL  SI"  6'  and  67°  42'  N.,  and  long, 
r  ly  and  y  40'  N_  and  boonded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moray 
Filth,  £.  and  8.  by  Aberde«nahire,  attd  W.  by  Morayahire 
and  pttit  of  InTemenehire,  It  has  an  area  of  688  aqoare 
vStt,  or  439,219  stetale  acna,  Ita  extent  from  N.  to  a 
bans  GO  miles,  and  &om  E.  to  W.  32  miles, — its  aTerage 
bnadth  not  ezoeeding  14  miles.  It  containa  21  pariahei, 
aad  parts  of  10  others.  Ita  royal  and  partiamentary 
bnr^  are  BanC  Maadufl|  and  Cnlleo ;  ana  ita  principal 
haibon  are  at  Banfi;  Maodn^  Callen,  Portsoy,  Buckie, 
and  Poitffordim.  The  parliamentary  hoi^ha  are  oontribu- 
bicy  to  Elgn,  And  the  connty  returns  a  member 
liamaiL  The  parliamentary  constituency  in  l!i7'_  _  _ 
]73r.    Many  of  the  at^oalmaateTB,  with  those  of  the  conn* 


wpearai 
£itensii 


parliamentary  constituency  in  l!i74-5  was 
the  at^oolmaateTB,  with  those  of  the  i 
ti(S  of  Abei^een  aitil  Moray,  share  in  lack's  bequest. 

Theanr&oeofBanf&hire  presents  a  very  direi^Bed  aspect. 
He  lower  district  is  mostly  a  fine  open  country  of  a  rich, 
deejL  and  highly-culti rated  soil,  agreeablr  diversified  with 
ftntle  risJDgs  and  young  plantations.  The  upper  district 
>  mountainoua  and,  at  a  distance^  wears  a  bleak,  forbidding 

oe.     But  the  scene  changes  on  a  nearer  approach. 

a  &rms  are  found  embosomed  in  it?  fertile  sod 
well-cnltiTated  gleos.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  treea  In  fuD  luiurisiiee  of  growth ;  some  presenting  a 
hantifiil  intermixture  of  rock  and  copse,  while  others  are 
corered  with  brown  heath.  The  Spey  flows  along  ita 
nsieni,  and  the  Devfron  along  its  eastern  boundary ;  and 
both  yield  a  considerable  revenue  from  their  salmon-fish- 
ings. The  prindpsl  mountains  of  Ban&shire  proper  are 
Bmrinnes  and  the  Knockhill ;  but  CBimgonn,  Ben  Mao- 
Skd,  and  Ben  Aven,  the  highest  summits  in  Britain,  lie 
«  or  close  to  the  boundary.  The  principal  noblemen's 
sod  gentlemen's  seats  are  Duff  House,  CuUen  House^Park 
Hoiie,  Troup  House,  Fot^leu  House,  Drummuir,  Kinin- 
tit,  Balvenie,  Aberlour,  and  Bothiemay.  Several  of  these 
•te  el^ant  mansions,  and  most  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
extenaive  and  tastefully  laid-out  plantations.  The  natural 
troods  are  ioooDsidetsble  both  in  extent  aud  value. 

Hs  geology  of  Banffihire  is  very  closely  connected  with 
tW  of  the  neighboring  connties  of  Aberdeen  aud  Moray, 
&Dm  which  it  is  divided  by  no  natural  boundaries.  QoeiBS, 
•ud  to  a  greater  extent  mica  slate,  form  the  lowest  stratified 
racks  muning  nearly  sonth-west  from  the  coast  between 
(Ulea  and  Portsoy  to  the  upper  valleys  of  die  Piddach, 
Deveron,  and  Aven  rivers.  Generally  they  ate  finegrained, 
)lUy  rocit^  and  form  low  rounded  mountains,  of  no  ^reat 
hwnty,  but  decomposing  into  soils  of  considerable  fertility. 
Id  many  places  the  mica  slate  alternates  or  passes  into 
<]n>iWie,  which  difien  from  it  chiefly  in  the  almost  entire 
daeoce  of  mica.  Quartiite  in  a  more  independent  form 
u  wen  on  the  coast  between  Cullen  and  Buckie,  and  forms 
^  the  Bum  Hill  near  Portsoy,  the  Binn  of  Cullen,  the 
Knockhill,  and  much  of  the  h^h  ground  to  the  south. 
Where  it  prevails  the  soil  is  hx  ^m  fertile,  and  the  white, 
wtsihu-beaten  monntains  have  a  veij  sl«rile  aspect.   Con- 


nected with  tlus  ssries  also  beds  of  llmestotie  are  veiy  oom* 
mon.and  have  beenquarried  in  many  places,  as  near  Boyne 
Castle,  Sandend,  and  Fordyce  In  the  north,  and  in  the  in- 
terior near  Keith,  Mortlach,  and  Tomintonl. 

Clayslate  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in  BanSebire, 
in  some  places  perhaps  merely  a  finer  variety  of  mica  slste^  - 
In  others  coarser  in  textare,  or  so«alled  greywacke.  La^e 
masses  are  seen  near  Boharmi  and  from  Ihi9lo«n  south  to 
Eirkmichoel.  It  also  forms  the  north  coast  from  Knock 
Head  by_  Banff,  Macduff  and  Oamrie,  to  the  Troup  H^ui, 
often  rising  into  bold,  loAy  diffii,  and  extends  south  to 
Oartl^.  In  several  places  it  is  wrought  for  roofing  slates 
both  in  this  county  and  in  Aberde^shire.  Though  no 
fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  these  strata,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  more  or  less  metamorphosed  repreaeot- 
stives  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  PsIboscuc  [Silonan  and 
Cambrian)  formations. 

Besdng  on  these  rocks  Devonisn  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  conglomerate  beds  are  seen  in  a  fewplaces.  Thos  the 
Morayshire  beds  cross  the  SpCT  near  Foch^Mia,  mnnlng 
along  the  coast  to  Buckieg  and  in  the  l^net  Bum  have 
yielded  many  characteristic  fossil  fishes.  Qsmrie,  at  the 
iwrth-east  extremity  of  the  county,  is  also  well  known  foi 
similar  remains  occurring  in  calcareous  nodules  embedded 
in  a  bluish  grey  marly  rock,  from  which  they  are  washed 
out  by  a  small  stream  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  more 
important  species  are  (SieiraaKilkiit  JfvraUaont,  CkamUpU 
Uragat,  Cb«eoiteu  euipidaftM,  D^opltnu  qjIntL  Olyploltpit 
dagcau,  OttmUpiM  oroudw  and  PundUkj/t  M3urL  In  the 
interior,   near  Tomintou^  another  la^  deporit  of  rod 

idstone  occura,  probably  of  the  same  age,  but  as  yet  no 
organic  remains  hare  been  found  in  this  lo4Mity.  udioa- 
tions  of  still  more  recent  formations  are  seen  In  the  chalk 
flints  ootnmon  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsoy,  and  in  the  Oolite 
fossils  found  in  the  brick  clays  at  Blackpots.  The  raised 
beach  with  recent  shells,  more  than  200  foet  above  the  sev 
level,  near  the  old  church  of  Oamrie,  is  also  interesting. 
As  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  surfsoe  of  the  countfy- is 
covered  with  maaaes  of  boulder  clay  and  stratified  drift 


eight. 

The  most  important  igneous  rock  is  granite.  .This  rock, 
s  portion  of  the  great  central  mass  of  the  Grampians,  forms 
'  'ns  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  conntry  round 
of  the  Avon.  Benrinnes  also  consists  of  it, 
and  smaller  mssses  are  seen  in  Olenlivet  and  other  locali- 
ties. The  well-known  "graphic  granite"  forms  a  vein  on 
the  coast  near  Portsoy,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  quarts 
and  felspar  crystals  appearing  on  the  polished  sur&ce  like 
rude  letters.  Syenit^  a  compound  of  hornblende  and 
felspar,  covers  a  laige  district  running  south  from  near 
Portsoy  to  Bothiemay  and  Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire.  The 
serpentine  of  Portsoy,  though  long  known,  and  ssid  to  have 
been'  at  one  time  extensively  wrought  and  even  sent  to 
France  as  an  ornamental  stone,  is  now  almost  neglected. 
Bocks  of  a  similar  character  may  be  traced  pretty  much  in 
a  south-west  direction  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Deveron, 
and  from  that  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  Don  in  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Borne  intetestiog  minerals  hare  been  (bond  in  Banffihire. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  magnetite,  chromile,  and 
asbestos  at  Portsoy;  fluorite  near  Boharm,  at  Keith,  and 
on  the  Avon ;  also  cysnite  and  chiastolile  in  clayslate  at 
Boharm.  Attempts  were  made  many  years  ago  to  work  a 
vein  of  aulphnret  of  antimony  near  Keith  ;  and  more  re- 
cently mines  of  hsmatile  were  opened  near  Amdilly  on 
the  Spey. 

The   agriculture  of  BanG&hira  is  conducted  upon  the 


and  most  approved  principles.    The  soil,  though 
.     J  even  in  adjacent  fields,  is  In  general  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, yielding  fair  crops  of  wheat,  and  excellent  crops 


varying  c 


ration,  the  extent  of  the  farms  is  in  general  troai  ISO 
200  arable  acres,  independently  of  moorland  and  pssture- 

Sounds.  The  durstion  of  leases  is  nineteen  years;  sl- 
ough there  ore  still  some  individuals  who  possess  on 
life  rent,  and  a  few  leases  are  held  for  a  lon^  term.  The 
whole  of  the  farms,  even  the  smallest  pendicles,  are  under 
regular  rotations  of  cropping,  generally  a  five  or  seven 
ooutee  shift  The  fields  are  well  laid  out  aud  subdivided, 
and  properly  deaned  and  manured ;  for  which  last  purpoM 
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lug«  qnantitlM  of  liuM  bcmfr-diist,  lud  gntno,  ue  aimiullf 
imported.  The  ridges  we  ill  Btrdeht ;  and  the  Aeldi,  at 
leut  manj  of  them,  are  enclosed  with  itone  dykes  or  other 
fencta.  The  Nwampe  and  wet  groandi  hare  abo  been 
drained  and  cultivated,  so  as  to  effect  a  total  revolution  in 
the  ancient  modes  of  aniciilture  vilhin  die  county.  The 
cattle  and  stock  hold  a  high  character;  and  there  are  kt- 
cnil  herds  of  pore  short-homs  and  pure  polled  Aberdeen- 
shire cattle  maintained  in  the  county.  This  district  was 
much  indebted  to  one  of  the  earls  of  Findlater,  who,  ss 
early  as  the  year  VJ5%  not  only  introduced  and  ezempli- 
"  '  in  some  of  higjiwn  tarma,  the  most  approved  prao- 
' — ■!,  but  held  oat  liberal  encour- 


improTe  the  family  otates,  adding  to  them  man^  thoa- 
ssnds  of  acres  of  arable  land;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  9iie  of  the  earls  was  the  greatest  planter  of  trees 
in'Great  Britain  within  the  present  century.  In  1848  this 
nobleraan  received  the  honorary  sold  medal  of  (he  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for  his  vut  and 
thriving  plantations  of  useful  timber  trees,  in  the  coundes 
of  Banff,  Moray,  and  Nairn.  From  the  year  1811  to  1845, 
he  had  planted  18,938,224  Scotch  Srs,  11,904,798  larche^ 


843450  hardwoods;  making  tbi 
81,686^472  forest  trees,  planted  in  8223 
ground. 
This  county  also  owes  much  to  theearliofFif^  by  whose 

Keroos  efforts  and  taste  for  improvemmt  a  vut  amount 
been  done  in  plandng  and  reclaiming  land,  hj  favor- 
able leases  to  the  tenantry,  and  allowances  for  draimng,  Ac 
Latterly,  improvenient  has  been  promoted  by  agiicuTtural 
asEOciadons,  annual  premiiums  n^ng  g^ven  for  the  best 
■pedmens  of  live  stock  and  the  best  producdons  of  the 
soil.  The  Banffihire  Agriooltnral  Association  has  two 
shows  vearly  for  all  sorts  of  stock  and  produce  and  agri- 
colturai  implements,  with  premiums  for  superiority  in 
varions  breeds  of  cattle,  poi^tiY,  Ac  The  valued  rental 
of  the  connly  is  now  upwards  ol  £224,250  sterling. 

The  roannbotaRS  of  Banffthire  are  very  unimportant, 
the  Inhabitants  being  prindpally  engaged  in  agncullura 
and  the  tMrinc  of  catUe.  Tne  salmon-fishery  is  acdvely 
prosecuted  on  tha  rivers,  and  herring  and  other  fisheries  on 
the  coast.  Distilling  is  largely  carried  on  in  Olenlivet  and 
other  places^  and  there  is  a  woollen  factory  at  Keith. 

Banfishire  was  the  scene  of  man^  bloody  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Scots  and  their  Danish  invaders.  From  1624 
to  1645  it  was  the  theatre  of  almost  incesBant  Btrunlea. 
and  the  Covenanting  troubles  of  that  period,  combined 
with  the  frequent  conflicts  of  the  clans,  were  productive 
of  serious  evils.  Several  remains  of  antiquitv  are  pointed 
out  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  sculptured 
stone  at  Hortlacn,  and  the  churches  of  Cullen  and  Fordjce. 
Buins  of>GMtles  snd  traces  of  encampments  are  often  to 
be  met  with,  and  a  great  number  of^caims  and  tumuli 
are  also  foaAL  Among  the  disdnguislied  men  whom 
Banffihire  has  produced,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Arahbiahop  Sharp  of  St.  Andrew's;  Qeorge  Baird,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  services  as  sheriff  of  tlie  county  during 
the  time  of  the  Covenanters;  Thomas  Buddiman,  the 
grammarian;  Walter  GkKjdall,  the  defender  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots;  I^.  Alexander  Oeddea;  and  James  Ferguson, 
the  sstronomer.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1801 
and  in  1871  was  as  follows : 


Inhab.  Ualoliab.  BulldlDg.  I    Halii.  Femala.         TotiiL 

isei,  11,081     31S         ga        ss,0(io        3i,sig      fiB,2i& 

1871,11,103       370  SO         I  38,367  S3,6&a         01,023 

Baa  Bobartna'i  Cbllaclumt  /sr  <,  Hittnrf  of  tU  Shirn  of 

ihtrdtn  tad  Banff,  Spalding  Clab;    Sbaw'g   BiMory  of  (A* 

"-- -  n  of  Jfsray;    Cordiner's  Antijuitin  of  A»  Abrrt  of 


Scoltaad/ 


itBtiatiisal  SMoanti  of  Banffihirt 


BANOALOBB,  the  administrative  capital  and  meat 
important  town  of  the  chief  commissionenhip'  of  Mysore, 
also  a  large  military  cantonment,  situated  in  12°  6S'  N. 
laL,  and  77°  38''  E.  long.  In  1872  the  total  population 
of  the  Bangalore  municipality  amounted  to  191,300 ;  mu- 
nidpal  income  in  1872-73,  £19,000 ;  expenditure,  £17,496 ; 
average  rate  of  taxation,  2e.  per  head  of  the  popuution. 
For  the  protecdon  of  the  town,  a  municipal  police,  con- 
■isUng  of  22  officers  and   124  men.  was  maintained  in 


1872-73,  at  a  total  oost  of  £2756.  Bangalore  axamso^ 
the  province  of  Mysore  &om  a  military  point  of  view.  Tit 
elevation  of  the  district  on  which  it  stands  rtodeis  it  health; 
for  English  troops ;  and  a  large  Enropean  and  Ntdve  fun 
is  quartered  at  the  military  cautonnient— the  Native  fore* 
in  1S72-73  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  qddiIi^ 
ing  2095  officers  and  men,  and  foot  r«pments  of  infinuij, 
numbering  2149  offioers  and  men.  Tne  principal  iulilti- 
tion  of  the  town  is  the  Bangalore  High  School  or  Centnl 
College  for  the  province,  attoided  by  oetwteo.fonr  and  Srs 
hundred  pupils.  The  average  annual  chane  of  educalbg 
each  pupU  in  1372-73  was  A  48.  6d.,  of  which  £2, 3aS£ 
was  oontribuied  by  the  state.  Hr.  Thornton  Ihos  writa 
regarding  the  history  of  the  town: 
Tha  foandaUon  of  the  present  fort  was  iMii  by  i 


._  avoid  the  tyranny  ol  ._ ,.. ^ . .. 

on  a  spot  a  fsw  milei  Co  lbs  aoKb  of  Bangalors.  To  lit  peus- 
fol  ooanpadon  of  a  farmer  he  addod  that  of  a  wanior,  tod  Ui 
first  oiplolt  was  ths  sonquMt  of  this  plae^  wlnr*,  ud  it 
BaTSndnig,  his  family  labaeqaSDtly  ermled  fortiSMM.  Bu- 
galon,  with  othar  paisessioni,  was,  however,  wtestad  Iimb  thsi 
by  B^£par.  Somewhat  later  ws  find  it  enumaralad  snoai  On 
figin  of  BhdhJI,  fathar  of  SiT^Jl,  tha  fonndsr  of  tba  Usriuti 
■way  j  and  at  an  early  pariod  of  tdi  oareer  in  tha  Mrrlaa  of  Ikt 
Bijfpar  itata,  that  sdTentnnr  Hein«d  to  hara  flud  hli  nd- 
daDOfl  there.  It  appaari  to  have  paued  Into  tha  poHButaa  of 
Vankajt,  one  of  the  loiu  of  Shihjl;  but  ha  haTug  oasnpiad 
TanJoT,  deemed  Bangalore  too  diitanl,  eapaoially  nndit  tha  idt- 
oomstBDoei  of  the  tioiB*,  lo  Im  lafa.  Ha  aooardlngly,  in  1I8T, 
antsTKl  into  a  bargsjn  for  ita  sale  to  Chik  Dki,  I^ji  of  Uthi^ 
for  three  laos  of  mpeei ;  bat  before  it  could  be  aomplatad,  Kiaia 
Kbtn,  DommaDdar  of  the  (bnwa  of  Aoranguh,  manhad  npoi 
the  pkaoe,  and  eetersd  it  almost  without  resistaooa.  Thli  enn^ 
bowsvar,  bad  no  othar  result  than  to  tnaifer  tha  itipobtsd 

tirioe  ttova  oua  vendor  to  another;  fbr  that  general,  not  eotit- 
iig  tha  poiaaaalon,  immediately  dalivarad  It  over  to  OUk  Dat 
on  payment  of  tha  three  Jaei.  In  IT&8,  Ifaigirtji  tha  powaiU 
minister  of  tha  Rliji,  oauaed  Bangalore  to  be  grantad,  u  ■ 
ji^r  or  fief,  to  Haidar  Alt,  aflerwsrda  nsniper  of  UyBte,  wbo 
greatly  anlargad  and  atreagthanad  tlie  fort,  whloh.  In  ITH,  <a 
hii  axpalaioa  from  Bariag^atam,  aerved  as  his  nfage  traa 
daitmoUoD.  In  1T91  it  was  siormad  by  a  Biitiih  am;  tarn- 
mandad  by  Lord  Conwallii. 

The  sabeequent  history  of  Bangalore  belcmn  to  dii 
general  events  of  Mysore,  the  province  of  whicn  it  Ibras 
the  political  capital.  Bangalore  is  now  one  of  the  hand- 
Eomest  English  stations  in  India,  with  noble  public  bnild- 
ings,  spacious  and  artistically  Isid  out  gardens,  broad 
smooth  roads,  well-supervised  bazaars,  and  a  good  walir 
bupply.  The  markets  display  almost  dvery  tort  of  EugM 
and  Indian  fruit  or  v^etafale.  Bannlore  forms  the  ran- 
doice  of  the  chief  comntiseioner  of  Mysore  and  ibe  pris- 
cipal  officers  of  his  administration,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  its  plaoe  as  the  polidcal  and  military  ctqiitsl  of  the 
province. 

BANQKOE,  a  city  of  Biam,  which  was  raised  to  tht 
rank  of  capital  In  1769.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  <i 
the  river  Meoam,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  in  1st  13* 
38'  N.  and  long.  100°  34'  E.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
the  city  for  vessels  of  360  tons,  but  there  is  a  bsr  at  iti 
mouth,  which  at  the  lowest  ebbs  hss  only  six  feel  at  water, 
and  at  no  dme  has  more  than  fourteen.  The  general 
appearance  of  Bangkok  is  very  striking,  alike  Utim  its 
extent,  the  stmnge  architecture  of  ila  more  impottant 
buildings,  and  the  luxuriant  greenness  of  the  trees  irilh 
which  it  is  profusely  inteiepeised.  The  streels  are  injnany 
cases  Iraveised  by  canals,  and  the  houses  rused  on  piles, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  ponulation  dwell  in  floating  housa 
moored  along  the  river  sides  in  ders  three  or  four  deep. 
The  nucleus  of  the  city  on  the  eastern  bank  is  surroanded 
by  a  wall  30  feet  high,  and  10  or  12  feet  thick,  leliend 
by  numerous  towere  and  bsstiona;  but  the  rest  of  the  ciw 
stretches  irregularly  for  full  seven  miles  along  each  side  a 
the  river,  and  in  some  places  attains  neariy  ss  great  a 
breadth — the  Menam  itself  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mils 
across.  All  the  ordinary  buildings  are  oompoaed  of  wood 
or  bamboo  work ;  but  the  temples  and  pui""^  are  cf  men 
solid  construction,  and  are  gorgeously  ornamented.  The 
spires,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  edifices,  are  oovend 
with  gilding,  or  many-colored  moaaio  of  the  most  grotesqin 
deacnpdon,  while  the  roofs  are  adorned  with  Auitastic  ridges 
and  gables.  In  all  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  tempM 
in  the  dty  and  suburbs.    The  palace  of  the  "Fint  King' 
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. ..mplei,  public  o&oea, 

IhB  ttaJli  fcr  uie  sacred  elepluat,  Mid  accommo- 
i»ol  •oldien,  caTSUr,  sitilleiT,  and  war 

__^ , lal,  ath«ati«,  &c.    The  hall  of  aodieinoe, 

'a  vhidi  the  throne  of  th«  king  stands,  U  sitaated  in  the 
■iddle  of  the  pripoipBl  court  Tha  l«m[dea  are  of  great 
iM'ntTi  flooraa  with  tuaia  of  ulrer,  and  atorad  with  monu- 
nenuaiid  iclka.  lo  one  of  them  fa  abmooajaaper  itatae 
of  Boddha.  Hie  popnladon  of  the  dlj  is  of  Tariona 
natiaulitieB  —  Burmese,  Fegnana,  Cunbodians,  Cochin- 
CluMse,  Halafi,  Indo-Portosna^  and  othen,  beaideB  the 
tn  pndominant  daaaee,  the  Chinese  and  Siamese.  There 
■I  peat  oommercwl  acUTitj,  the  mincipal  articlEe  of  trade 
b^e  angar,  wpfter,  and  nee.  The  aapplies  of  the  last 
aitiae  can  be  Dronght  from  a  long  war  inland  by  means  of 
the  river  and  tbiukn  canala,BU<^  aa  the  Pelrio,  irhich  joins 
the  Bang-P^E<mg  at  KaxiaL  Cardamoma,  tiinber,  ana  tin 
an  alio  hugdy  exported.  Euroiiean  manafactona  are 
cdcDdTely  ImpMied,  the  Dadrea  being  very  ready  to  adopt 
M*  methods  and  machinery ;  and  steam-mills  for  Tarioni 
yU]fm»  are  beiiw  set  np.  The  river  is  kept  dear  b^  a 
Aam-dredger,  ana  iron  bridges  of  Euronean  oonstmction 
are  boilt  across  the  canals.  Gss  is  osed  In  the  palaces  of 
tht  kJiMt  and  the  hooaes  of  many  of  the  nobilitr.  A  con- 
iidenble  luunber  of  Enropean  firms  carry  on  businesB  in 
the  dtf,  and  the  T^'gHf'*  Go*emment  maintains  a  consaL 
Qutaian  mission  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
an  maintained,  tne  latter  church  having  eaiabliehed  a 
Inbopric.    The  popnladon  is  said  to  amount  to  400,000. 

Tbt  Nader  will  And  muDh  anrioai  iDfonuation  on  Bangkok  in 
Crawford'!  Smbaif  la  Sian,  Z  toIi.  1830  {plan  at  p.  314  of 
TOl  IL);  Pall^oli^*  DaKiripUoa  du  rsyaHiu  Tkai,  on  Siam, 
ItU;  ud  BowTing'i  Siam,  18iT.  Ses  bIid  Jahrttimoil  dtt 
rnwH/Dr  Brdi.  m  Drudn,  Till,  and  ii. 

BAN OOBj  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town  of 
C^rnarronshir^  N(«h  Wales,  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Camai^ 
Ton,  to  which  it  ii  a  contribntoiy  borongb.  It  coosiata 
mainly  of  one  narrow  crooked  street  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
kiigtb,stretcfaiDg  N.B.  and  8.W.  through  a  romantic  valley 
between  two  ri<&ea  of  rock.  It  atanda  near  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait,  and  the  beaaty  of  ila  scenecy 
•ttracta  thoosanda  of  viaiton  every  year.  The  principal 
bnildings  are  the  cathedral,  epiacopM  palace,  deanery-house, 
Boman  Catholic  chapel,  several  oinenting  meeting-houses, 
free  schoola,  union  poorhoos^  inflxmary,  market-hoose. 
(1SS2),  assembly  rooms,  temperance  hall,  three  bank^  and 
railway  station.  The  cstheoial  is  an  embattled  crumforia 
stmdnte,  with  a  low  maaaive  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles. 
Itoccnpies  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  edific^  originally 
famded  aboat  525,  bat  destroyed  by  tha  English  in  1071. 
It  was  aClerwarda  rebuilt,  but  aufferei  severely  in  the  ware 
between  the  Welsh  and  Henry  III. ;  and  in  1402  it  was 
bomed  down  doriog  the  Tavages  of  Owen  Glendower.  For 
nxire  than  ninety  yean  it  remained  in  rains.    The  choir 


islSSS.    The  prindpal  trade  of  Btuigor  consists 

export  of  slates,  which  are  raised  in  the  quarries  six  miles 
distant,  and  conveyed  by  a  railway  to  Port  PeDrhyn,  at  (he 
amnh  of  the  Biver  C^d,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  (own. 
This  port  is  acceeaible  for  vessels  of  &om  200  to  300  tons 
at  lU  states  of  the  tide,  and  has  a  quay  upwards  of  300 
Tuds  in  length.    Population  of  burgh  in  1871,  98SS. 

BAKOOB,  a  seaport  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  county 
Dtnm,  on  the  south  aide  of  Belfast  Lough,  12  miles  E.N.E. 
of  BdfiwL  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton 
and  linen  and  embroidered  muslin,  and  has  a  tiank,  a 
narket-houae,  a  parish  chorcb,  several  chapels,  and  a 
public  library.  It  is  greatly  Irequented  as  a  bathing-place, 
emdall^  by  the  people  of  Bdfiut.  Remains  of  an  andent 
abbey,  said  to  hare  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  B20, 
are  still  to  be  seen.    Population  in  1871,  2560. 

BANOOB,  a  seaport  town  in  the  state  of  Maine,  North 
America,  capital  of  the  connty  of  Penobscot,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  at  its  innction  with  the  Kenduskeag,  60 
mil«  ftmn  tha  sea.  Lat.44'' 47' 60"  N,long.68"  47' W. 
ItwM  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1791,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  city  in  1S34.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  and 
aflords  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels  at  high  tide.  The 
sUef  article  of  trade  is  timber,  which  employs  ^wot  2000 
ships  annually :   and  there  arc  saw-mills,  plating-mi  I  la 


ship-yard^  fbondriee,  aod  nuumfiutories  of  ftimitnre^ 
There  are  nomerous  good  schoola  arranged  on  a  graduated 
scale,  and  chnrchea  of  about  ten  diSeiint  denominations. 
A  theological  seminary  belonging  to  the  Congregation  alists 
waa  (bunded  in  1810.  A  library,  insUtnted  in  IS43,  has 
upwards  of  11,000  rolumes.    PopulaUon  in  1870,  18  289. 

BANIALUKA,  a  town  and  fortren  of  Turkey,  in  the 
eyalet  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Verbas  or  VerbiUa,  a 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Save.  Its  warm  baths,  for 
whi(£  it  is  still  known,  would  seem,  from  the  antiquitiea 
discovered  on  the  spot,  to  have  been  frequented  by  the 
Bomans.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  mosques  in  the  town, 
and  one  of  them  is  regarded  as  the  finest  in  Turkey.  An 
active  trade  is  carried  on,  and  gunpowder  and  doth  are 
manufactured,  while  in  the  neighborhood  ailver-mining 
is  also  ptoaecnted  with  success-  Banialuka  was  fbr  a  long 
time  the  seat  of  the  Bosnian  governors,  and  has  beca 
fi«qaently  exposed  to  the  vidssitodes  of  war.  In  ISSS  it 
was  captured  for  the  Aostrians  by  Louis  of  Baden.  Popo- 
lation,  15,000. 

BAJ^IM,  Jobs,  an  IHah  novelist  of  great  power  and 
ability,  waa  bom  at  Kilkomy  in  1798.  He  received  a 
good  edocation,  and  at  a  very  early  age  gave  eviden 


received  their  training,  and  devoted  himself  specially  to 
drawing  and  painting,  in  which  he  became  so  proficient 
that  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  profession  of  an  artist.  He 
accordingly  prooeeded  to  Dublin  and  studied  for  two  years 
in  the  s(£oou  connected  with  the  Royal  9odetr,  where  he 
obtained  high  prizes.  For  some  time  afterwaKu  he  tanght 
drawing  in  hU  native  town,  and  while  doing  so  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  violently  in  lore  with  one  of  his  pupils. 
His  Olfactions  were  returned,  but  the  npeats  of  the  young 
lady  interfered  and  removed  her  from  Kilkenny.  She  pined 
away  and  died  in  two  months.  The  occurrence  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Banim's  mind,  and  this,  together  with 
his  eipoanre  to  the  weather  on  the  night  of  her  funeral, 
caused  a  severe  illness  which  completely  shattered  his  health. 
After  a  partial  recovery  he  set  out  for  Dublin  and  settled 
finally  to  the  work  of  literature.  He  published  a  poem, 
3%«  OdUf  Paradiee,  and  had  some  success  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage.  During  a  short  visit  to  Kilkenny  he  married, 
and  at  the  same  time  planned,  in  conjunction  with  bia 
brother  Michael  (bom  1796),  a  series  of  tales  illustrative  of 
Irish  life.  He  then  set  out  for  London,  the  great  centre 
of  literal?  activity,  and  supported  himsielf  by  writing  for 
magaaines  and  for  the  stage.  A  volume  of  miscellaneoiu 
essays  was  published  anonymottily  in  1824,  called  Ra»- 
lotion*  of  i\t  Dead  Atioe.  In  April,  1825,  appeared  the 
first  series  of  Thia  of  lA«  ffHara  Family,  which  achieved 
immediate  and  dedded  success.  One  of  the  moat  power- 
ful of  them,  Orohoore  of  the  Bill  Hook,  was  by  Michael 
Banim.  In  1326  a  second  series  was  published,  contain- 
ing what  is  deddedly  one  of  the  best  Irish  novds  in  oar 
literature.  The  Novlmu.  John's  health  had  almost  en- 
tirely given  wa^,  and  the  next  effort  of  the  "  CHara  &mily" 
was  almost  entirely  the  production  of  his  brother  Michael. 
The  Ortmit/,  a  This  <^  17S8,  is  hardly  eaual  to  the  earlier 
tales,  though  it  containa  some  wonaerfully  vigorous 
passages.  3^  Denouneed,  The  Mayor  of  Wmdgap,  Tk4 
Ohoet  Hunter  (by  Michael  Banim),  and  The  SmtiggUr, 
followed  in  quick  succenion,  and  were  received  with  con- 
siderable favor.  Banim,  meanwhile,  had  completely  broken 
down  in  health,  and  had  become  much  straitened  in 
drcnmslances.  During  his  absence  in  France  a  move- 
ment to  relieve  his  wants  was  set  on'  foot  by  the  English 
preas,  headed  by  Stirling  in  the  Timet.  A  suffident  sum 
iras  obtained  to  remove  him  from  any  danger  of  actual 
want,  and  to  this  Oovemment  afterwards  added  a  pension 
of  £150.  He  settled  in  Windgap  Cotta^  a  short  distance 
from  Kilkenny ;  and  there,  a  complete  inralid,  he  passed 
die  remainder  of  his  life.  His  last  piece  of  literary  work 
waa  the  novel,  entitled  Father  Oannell.  He  died  in  July, 
1842,  aged  44.  Banim's  true  place  in  literature  is  to  be 
estimated  from  the  merits  of  the  (yHara  IhUa;  his  later 
works,  though  of  considerable  ability,  are  not  unfreqaently 
prolix,  and  are  marked  by  too  evident  an  imitation  of  the 
Waeerleji  NoreU.  The  Tiiet,  however,  show  him  at  hia 
best;  they  are  masterpieces  of  faithful  delineation.  Tha 
strong  passions,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish  peasant 
character,  have  rarely  been  so  ably  and  truly  depicted.  The 
prevailing  qoali^  ia  a  wonderful  vehemenoc^  comluned  with 
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ft  gloomineei  extending  at  timw  lo  DBtural  phenomens  u 
well  ai  to  the  cbaracten  of  th^  tale;  the  incidenti  are 
■iriking,  Hometimas  even  horrible,  aod  it  is  not  withoat 
■ome  juBtice  that  the  autbon  bftve  been  accused  of  aensa- 
tvmaUtm,  of  atrainiiig  after  melodramatic  effect.  The 
lighter,  more  jojous  Bide  of  Irish  cbanicteT,  which  appears 
■o  atronsljr  in  Lover,  does  not  receive  due  prominence  from 
the  Bomma.  (See  P.  J.  Uumy,  Lffe  of  John  Banim, 
1867.) 

BANJABHA8SIN,  %  district  in  the  aouth-eaat  of  Bor- 
neo, which  was  iucorportited  by  the  Dutch  in  Qonietjuence 
of  the  war  of  1860,  in  regara  to  the  BUcceMion  m  the 
sultaoata,  which  bad  been  under  their  prolectioii  since 
1TS7.  It  ia  watered  b^  the  river  Bjatem  of  the  Banjar, 
and  tniTeiwd  by  a  chain  of  monntains  that  in  aome  placea 
reaches  the  height  of  3000  feet.  The  district  has  been 
divided  bj  the  Dutch  into  the  residency  of  Eween  and  the 
sab-residencies  of  Amuntal  and  Martapura.  The  town  of 
Martapura  was  the  seat  of  the  Bullan  from  1771.  The 
principal  productions  of  the  district  are  gold,  diamonda, 
ooal,  pepper  end  otliei  BPicea,  drugs,  edible  birds'  nests, 

C,  wax,  rattans,  &c.    The  inland  portion  is  covered  with 
It.  while  the  Sat  and  swampy  seaboatd  is  largely  occu- 
pied by  rice-Selda.    The  inhabitants,  who  are  tor  the  most 
8 art    Dayaks,    are    roughly  estimated    &ota   300,000  to 
00,000. 

Raw.iabhabhtWj  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district,  also 
known  as  Fort  Tatas,  is  situated  about  16  mllee  ftota  the 
mouth  of  the  Banjar,  in  laL  3°  23'  S.,  long.  114°  S7'  E. 
The  most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  the  (own  is 
enhject  to  frequent  inundations.  In  1700  the  East  Indian 
G>mpany  established  a  &ctory  here;  but  the  place  was 
found  to  be  nnheallhy,  and  tha  Company's  servants  were 
finally  atta^ed  by  the  natives,  whom  they  repulsed  with 
neat  difficulty.  The  settlement  was  abandoned.  The 
English  again  seized  BaniarmasBin  in  1811,  but  restored  it 
in  1817.  The  trade  coneista  in  the  export  of  the  products 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  importof  cloth,  Chinese 
potteiy,  ill  kinds  of  metal  goods,  opium,  tobacco,  and  salt. 
,  The  popnlatioD  is  of  a  very  mixed  oliaracter,  and  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  30,000.  Of  the  commercial  commun- 
ity the  Chinese  foim  a  very  important  portion.  The  coal 
mines,  discovered  in  1S46  at  Mount  Pengaron,  to  the  K, 
are  largely  worked  by  the  Dutch. 

BANEINQ.  a  bank,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  an  insUtn- 
tioD  where  money  may  be  deposited  for  safe  keeping;  hut 
bank*  are  usually  eBtablished  to  lend  as  well  as  to  receive 
money ;  and  the  profits  of  a  banker  are  commonly  derived 
from  the  e;(cess  of  the  interest  he  receives  from  those  in- 
debted to  him  over  the  intereaPhe  allons,  so  &r  as  he 
allows  any,  to  those  who  have  deposited  money  with  him. 
Earlf  denunciatioas  of  usury  (Exod.  xxii.  25)  show  tha 
antiqaity  of  tha  practice  of  lending  money  at  interest ;  but 
this  must  have  long  preceded  the  origin  of  the  business  of 
hath  borrowing  and  lending  money.  When  this  first 
^ipeared  it  was  not,  at  least  in  modem  Europe,  a  distinct 
profeauon,  but  was  undertaken  by  goldsmiths  and  dealers 
in  precious  metals.  In  the  progress  of  the  separation  of 
employments,  which  is  a  charaderistio  of  an  advancing 
society,  banking  became  a  busineaa  of  its  own,  which  has 
again  been  sub-divided  into  many  branches  independently 
pursued.  It  was,  for  example,  formerly  generally  allowed 
lo  be  part  of  the  busioesB  oi  a  banker  to  borrow  money  by 
isBoing  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer,  which  paused 
from  hand  to  hand  as  money,  within  the  sphere  of  the 
operations  of  the  banks,  and  banks  thus  borrowing  money 
were  called  Bankt  of  lame;  but  it  has  been  contended  of 
late  years  that  the  function  of  issuing  notes  paasing  by 
delivery  as  money  should  be  reserved  for  the  state,  or  for 
some  institution  controlled  and  directed  by  the  state;  and 
we  shall  have  hereafter  to  notice  (he  controveisy  that  has 
arisen  on  this  point,  and  the  stefis  that  have  been  taken  in 
coDsequence  of  iL  An  explsnation  of  the  dlfTerent  species 
of  hanks  will  also  properly  be  deferred  till  a  later  stage,  but 
it  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  of  an  ordinary  banker.  We  have 
said  he  receives  and  lends  money;  he  may  receive  money 
either  on  a  deposit  or  on  a  current  or  arawiug  account. 
When  money  is  received  on  deposit  it  is  commonly  repay- 
able to  the  depowtor  alone,  to  whom  a  deposit  note  or 


ability  c 

dependent  upon  the  time  he  may  rely  upon  keeping  it. 
When  money  is  received  on  a  current  or  drawing  aoooant, 
the  customer  of  the  banker  draws  it  out,  as  he  requires,  b^ 
means  of  orders,  lo  which  the  specific  name  cbeqnes  u 
given ;  and,  partly  for  cooveaieoce  and  partlj^  by  way  of 
security  against  fraud,  bankers  are  in  the  habit  of  giring 
their  customers  books  of  forms  of  cbequM  consecutively 
numbered.  Cheques  are  generally  payable  to  the  petaoa 
in  whose  favor  they  are  drawn  (the  payee)  or  bearer, 
though  they  are  sometimes  parable  to  the  pa^ee  or  <Hder, 
in  ^ich  case  endorsement  by  the  pavee  u  neema»ry 
before  the  money  can  be  received.  By  the  usa^  irf 
bankets  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  "  croMed  "  cheque,  thu 
is,  a  cheque  across  the  face  of  which  two  parallel  lintt,with 
., _,  _  [jjn^gr  (,r  the  words  " &  Co."  ' — ' 


to  another  banker ;  and  this  usage  received  the  force  of 
law  by  statutes  of  the  pr^ent  reign  (19  and  20  VicL  e.  25, 
and  21  and  22  Vict,  a  79). 

Bankets  lend  money  by  opening  credits  in  their  books, 
against  whidi  their  favored  customers  may  draw  to  the 
extent  of  the  credits  opened;  by  diBCOunting  bills;  by  the 
purchase  of  securities;  or  by  advancing  money  on  securities^ 
Ac.,  Ac  It  wilt  have  been  gathered  (hat  they  also  under- 
take the  huwnesB  of  collecting  the  money  for  cbeqaea,  for 
bills,  and  for  other  securities  as  (hey  mature,  which  they 
mar  have  received  from  their  oislomen.  The  labor  ot 
collection  is  much  facilitated  in  England  by  the  &ct  that 
bills  of  exchange  are  almost  invariablv  made  payable  in 
London,  and  that  everv  country  lumker  bas  a  correspondent 
among  the  London  bankers  who  collects  for  hun  and 
pays  for  him ;  sad  the  London  bankers  again  maintain  aa 
establishment  called  the  Clearing-house  (see  p.  283),  where 
their  derks  meet  to  effect  thei/  interchanges. 

Banking  appears  lo  have  reached  a  nigh  state  of  de- 
velopment among  the  ancients.  The  bankers  of  Greece 
(Tpasf^iToi)  and  Rome  {argmlarii,  mauarii,  nummnlnru) 
exercised  nearly  the  same  funcdons  as  those  of  the  prearalt 
day,  except  that  they  do  not  appear  to  bare  iBsaed  notes. 
Th^  received  money  (Hi  deposit,  to  be  repaid  on  demands 
maM  by  cheques  or  orders,  or  at  some  stipulated  period, 
sometimes  paying  interest  for  it,  and  sometimes  noL  Their 
profits  arose  from  their  lending  the  balauce  at  their  disposal 
ai  higher  rates  of  interest  than  they  allowed  the  depositors. 
They  were  also  extensively  employed  in  valuing  ai>d  ex- 
changing foreign  moneva  for  those  of  Athens,  Corinth, 
Bam&  &C.,  and  in  negotiating  bills  of  exchange.  In  goi- 
eral  they  were  highly  esteemed,  and  great  confideace  wm 
placed  in  thdr  integrity.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  by 
the  bankers  was  sometimes  very  high,  but  that  was  not  a 
consequence,  as  hss  been  allied,  of  their  rapacity,  bat  of 
the  d^eclive  state  of  the  law,  which,  as  it  gave  every  fivcil- 
ity  to  debtors  disposed  to  evade  psymeot  of  tiiear  debts; 
obliged  the  bankers  to  guarantee  themselves  by  charging  a 
proportionally  high  rate  of  interesL'  Baitkinf  reappeand 
in  Italy  upon  the  revival  of  civiliralion.  The  biuik  of 
Venice  is  reputed  the  first  in  dale  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe;  but  it  did  not  become  a  bank,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  till  long  after  its  fouodation.  Historiana  inform 
us  that  the  republic  being  hard  pressed  for  money,  was 
obliged,  upon  three  different  occasions,  in  1156,  14W,  and 
1510,  to  levy  fon^  contributions  upon  the  citixens,  giving 
them  in  return  perpetual*  annuities  at  certain  rstea  pn 
cent.  The  annuities  due  under  the  forced  loan  of  IISO 
were,  however,  finally  extinguished  in  the  IQth  centiOT; 
and  the  offices  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities  due  under 
the  other  two  loans  having  been  consolidated,  eveatsallj 
became  the  Bank  of  Venice.'  This  might  be  effected  m 
follows: — The  interest  on  (he  loon  to  Government  b^ng 
paid  puiiclualty,  tyerj  claim  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
office  would  be  considered  SB  aproductive  capital;  and  th" 
claims,  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  aaDuity  s 


be  inouliU 


'a  DiMiaaff  <4  Onti  ami  B 


d  loan  el  tttO  vera  to 


e.  Di  KegtOsit  ta  f  mvM,  Ao.  (BonUsui,  UM),  ^l,  IIMIT 


Ibanon,  miHt  aooo  lutyt  been  tranafemd,  by  demise  or 
iiMJiii.  froia  one  penon  to  another.  This  practioe  would 
oalanllj  tafgeA  to  liolden  of  stock  the  simple  and  easy 
pwdiod  of  dncharging  their  mutual  debts  bj  transTeiB  on  the 
oOce  booka,  and  u  sood  aa  they  became  seruible  of  tb«  ad- 
Tantagea  to  be  deriTed  from  this  method  of  aocountiog, 
Uok-money  wm  inveated.  It  will,  howeTer,  be  seen  that 
the  catabliahmeDt  thoa  described  was  at  first  no  more  than 
ibe  tnnsTer  office  of  t,  Nationai  Debt,  tnuurfen  of  which 
were  accepted  at  par  in  diaoharae  of  private  debis,  and  it 
ia  indeed  aaid  xh»i  the  funded  debt  tAnsferred  aometioice 
EODUD^Dded  an  agio  or  premium  above  the  current  money 
of  Ibe  republic.     Thii  eslabliahaieDt  was  rained,   after 

'~\g  throngh  many  changetL  by  the  invasion  of  the 

fa  in  17S7. 
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■Tb*  namas  of  tha  Bvdi,  Aoai^uoll,  Peninl,  FItU,  and  Hed- 
fai  wan  famou  tliniigbaat  Europe.  In  13U  tlw  Bardi  and 
lb*  Psiuii,  th«  two  gnalMt  marsBDtUs  hoiiMi  In  Italy,  f^lad. 
UwHd  UL  Dwad  tba  Bardl  1)00,000  gold  flgilDi,  whlah  bu  war 
■lib  ?TaiM«preT*Dtad  hlmpajlnKj  and  tha  king  of  Slaily  owed 
fl»m  100,000  fold  dorlu.  The  ^lailti  of  aitiisna  and  itiaa- 
gn  «ltb  tb*  Bardi  ware  SM.OOO  gold  florlna.  Tha  Farnui  wen 
and  000,000  gold  Boriai  by  EdwaH  III.,  and  100,000  by  tha 
ting  of  Sielly,  and  the  depotlti  tha;  owed  thair  aDitaman  ware 
l»,Ha  gold  florini.  Tha  fall  of  tb«M  two  gnat  pillan  of  oredit 
hiTidTad  that  of  nmltitndai  of  other  imaller  sitabllibmanti,  and, 
Mjt  TiUanl  (/(lor.  Fioml.,  liL  bi),  the  BommnnitT  of  Flonnaa 


m  thii  tarrible  diuatar,  ..  . 
133  laTsaty-aU  bankaif  at  Floienoa 
It  one  Lima  Floreuoe  ii  nld  to  have 
uy  pablia  bank." 
The  buainess  of  banking  was  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land lill  the  17ih  century,  whan  it  began  to  be  undertaken 
by  goldunitfaa  In  London,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  it 
Baa  Holland.  Ix  was  attacked  as  innova^oa  oommonly 
are.  Mr.  Gilbart,  in  his  Hitlay  and  Priaeipla  <if  BanJnng, 
aootea,  from  a  nmphlet  published  in  ISTS,  en^ed  Tlte 
MfHay  <^  the  }leK-F<uluoned  GoIdtauHt  or  Banktrt  J>i»- 
tirti,  a  passage  that  may  be  reproduced,— 

"Haoh  aboDt  the  aama  Usie— the  time  of  ths  oitil  sommo- 
tfaw — the  geldimltha  (or  new-faahiDnwl  baukan)  began  to  ra- 
adra  the  renta  of  nntlaaiaa'i  eatata*  remitted  to  town,  and  to 
allow  them,  and  olhen  who  pat  cash  iato  thair  handi,  loma  In- 
tUHt  tor  it  if  it  remained  bat  a  ringla  month  in  their  handa,  or 
•IBB  I  iMser  tioia.  Thii  was  a  great  allnnmant  for  people  to 
nt  Bonay  into  tbair  haadi,  whioh  woold  bear  inCanit  till  tha 
■ay  tbay  wanted  it;  and  they  eonld  alio  draw  it  out  by  onehno- 
'  poaodi  or  fifty  poaadi,  Ao.,  at  a  time  as  thay  wanted  it, 
iDSnitel;  leu  Ironbte  than  if  they  bid  lent  it  out  on  either 
■•~  or  penonal  leonrity.  Tha  ooDMqnene*  wa*  that  it  quiokly 
bnuht  a  gnat  quantity  of  OMb  into  their  liuidi,  «o  that  the 
ehiafor  grt«ta«t  of  tham  waa  now  enabled  to  lopply  Cromwell 
with  money  in  adranoe,  on  the  nvanaea,  as  hii  oooaaion  re- 
laind,  epon  great  advantagaa  to  thamialvai." 


dndpooo 

with  laflnl 


Kr  Josiali  Child  also  attacked  "  that  Innoraled  practice 
o(  bankers  in  London"  in  bis  Sem  Dueaurta  <^  IVoJ^ 
Ihongh  he  auljBequently  became  himself  a  banker;  and  liis 
bonae,  Hewrs.  Child  and  Co.,  of  Temple  Bar,  and  the  house 
ofUenn.  Koare,  in  Fleet  BtreeC,  still  survive  as  the  only 
private  banks  now  in  existence  in  London  which  were  es- 
Kbliibed  previous  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

AMuIaMini  and  Eariy  Hittory  ^  (Ae  Bant  ^  Bitgtand. 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  has  Ions  been  the  princi- 

pil  bank  of  deposit  and  circulation  in  Great  Britain,  and 

"    I   _ 

Bj  was  afterwards  ennged  in  the  ill-nted  Darien  enter- 
prise. Qovenmient  being  at  the  time  much  distressed  for 
want  of  money,  partly  &om  the  defects  and  abuaea  in  the 
*7Kein  of  taxation,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  lor- 
nwing  becBiae  of  the  suppceed  instability  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionarv  establisliment,  the  bank  grew  out  of  a  loan  of 
iCl.300,000  for  ttte  public  service:  The  subecriben,  beaidee 
nceivug  8  per  cent  on  the  sum  advanced  as  interest,  and 
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£4000  a  year  as  the  expense  of  management,  in  all  £100,000 
a  year,  were  incorporated  into  a  society  denominated  the 
Qciveraor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  bf  Eugland.     The 

charter  is  dated  the  27th  of  July,  1S94.  It  declares,  amongst 
other  thin^  that  tbe^  shall  be  capable,  in  law,  to  pur- 
chase, enjoy,  and  retain  to  them  and  their  successors,  any 
moneys,  Isods,  rente,  tenements,  and  posBesaions  whatsoever ; 
and  to  pnr^hase  and  acquire  ail  sorts  of  goods  and  chattels 
wliatsoever,  wherein  they  at«  not  restrained  by  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  also  (o  grant,  demist^  and  dispose  of  the 

"  That  the  managemoit  and  government  of  the  cor|Mra- 
Uon  be  committed  to  the  governor  and  twenty-four  direct- 
ors, who  shall  be  elected  between  the  25th  of  March  and 
the  25th  day  of  April  each  year,  &om  amiHig  the  merabers 
of  the  company  duly  qualified. 

"That  no  Jividend  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the 
said  governor  and  company,  save  only  out  of  the  interest, 
profit,  or  produce  arising  by  or  out  of  the  sud  capital, 
stock,  or  fund,  or  by  such  de^ng  aa  is  allowed  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

"They  most  be  natural-bom  suljects  of  England,  or 
naturalised  subjects;  they  shall  have  in  their  own  natne, 
and  for  their  own  use,  severally,  tIs.,  the  KOvemor  at  least 
£4000,  the  depaty-gnveroor  £3000,  and  each  direetoi 
£2000,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  aaid  corporation. 

"  That  thirteen  or  more  of  the  sud  govemon  and  direct- 
oiB  (of  which  the  govonor  or  depnty^ovemor  must  be 
always  one)  shall  constitute  a  eourt  of  directors,  for  the 
management  of  the  ad&irs  of  the  company,  and  for  tba 
appointment  of  all  agents  and  semmts  wbidi  may  be  n^ 
cessary,  paying  them  such  salaries  as  they  may  OMiuder 


He  n 
take  the  oath  of 
he  may  be  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

"  Four  general  courts  shall  be  bfM  in  every  year,  in  the 
months  of  September,  December,  April,  and  July.  A  gen- 
eral court  may  be  summoned  at  any  lime,  upon  the  requi- 
sition of  nine  proprietors  duly  qualified  as  electors.  The 
majority  of  electors  in  general  courts  have  the  power  to 
make  and  constitute  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  gov- 
erument  of  the  corporation,  provided  that  such  by-laws 
and  ordinances  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  be  confirmed  and  approved  according  to  toe 
statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 

The  corporation  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  sort 
of  commercial  undertaking  other  than  dealing  in  bills  of 
exchange,  and  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  authorised  to 
advance  money  upon  the  aecurity  of  goods  or  merchandise 
pledged  to  it,  and  to  aell  by  public  auctiou  such  goods  sa 
are  not  redeemed  within  aspeclEed  time. 

It  was  also  enacted,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  bank 
was  established  by  sUIute  6  William  and  Mary,  c.  20,  that 
the  bank  "  shall  not  deal  in  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise (except  bullion),  or  purchase  any  lands  or  revenues 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  advance  or  lend -to  their 
miyesties,  their  heirs  or  successors,  any  snm  or  sums  of 
money,  by  way  of  loan  or  anticipation  on  any  part  or  parts, 
branch  or  branches,  fiind  or  mnds  of  the  revenue,  now 
granted  or  belonging,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted,  to  their 
majesties,  their  heiia  and  successors,  other  than  such  ftind 
'     '  parts,  branch  or  branches  of  the  aaid 

_.  .._  -nacled,  that  tha 

"  common  capital  or  principal  stock,  and  also  the  nmI  fund, 
of  the  governor  and  company,  or  any  profit  or  [woduoe  to 
be  made  thereof,  or  arisicg  thereby,  shall  be  exempted  from 
any  rates,  taiee,  assessments,  or  impositions  wbalsoever 
during  the  continuance  of  the  bank ;  that  all  the  profit, 
benefit,  and  advantage  from  time  to  time  arising  ont  of  the 
management  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  usee  of  all  the  membeia  ef  the  said  sseociB^on  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ratably 
and  in  proportion  to  each  member's  part,  share,  and  in- 
terest in  the  common  capital  aod  principal  stock  of  the 
aaid  governor  and  company  hereby  established." 

In  1696,  during  the  great  recoiuage,  the  bank  was 
involved  in  great  diScuUies,  and  vas  even  compelled  to 

suspend  p( '     '  '■-   —is-i.    -.   -   i. 

discouuL 


revenue  only  on  which  a  creditof  loanis 
by  Parliament."    And  in  1697  it  v 
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directora,  and  the  sanatance  of  tlie  Gbveriiment,  the  bos^ 
got  OTSr  the  crisis.  But  it  ww  at  the  aame  time  jadged 
expedient,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  ntnatioD  the  b^ter  lo 
withstand  anj  ad7ene  euonnutanoes  that  might  afterwotdB 
occur,  to  iocreue  tha  capital  from  £1,200,000  to  £2,201,171. 


two  jetit  before,  at  4^  per  cent,  with  the 
them,  amounting  In  all  to  £1,776,028,  which  increased  the 
permanent  debt  dae  bj  the  pablic  to  the  bank,  inctadins 
£400,000  then  advanc^  in  consideration  of  the  renewal 
of  the  chart^  to  £3,876,028,  for  which  ther  were  allowed 
6  per  cent.  The  bank  capital  was  then  also  doabled,  or 
increased  to  £4,402,342.  But  the  year  1703  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  the  htelor;  of  the  bank,  for  the  Act  pre- 
Tiousl;  alluded  to,  which  declared,  that  dnring  the  con- 
tianance  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  "  It 
sbonld  not  be  lawfiu  for  any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be 
erected,  other  than  the  said  gOTCmor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  of  any  other  persons  whatsoever, 
anited  or  lo  be  united  in  covenants  or  partnership,  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  ux  persons,  is  that  portof  Great  Britain 
called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  lake  up  any  snm  or 
soma  of  money  on  their  bills  or  nolea  payable  on  demand, 
or  in  anr  leaa  time  than  six  months  &om  the  borrowing 
thereof.  This  proviso  is  said  to  have  been  elicilsd  by  the 
Mine  Adventurers  Company  having  commenced  banking 
businen  and  begun  to  issue  notes.  It  will  be  seen  on 
examination  that  iLe  proviao  did  not  prohibit  the  forma- 
tion of  associations  for  ganaral  banking  business ;  it  simply 
forbade  the  iane  ot  notes  by  aaaodations  of  more  than  six 
partners ;  but  the  issue  of  notes  wss  regarded  as  so  essen- 
tial to  tbe  bnsineta  of  banking  that  it  came  to  be  believed 
that  joint4tock  banking  assoaations  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibited in  England,  ana  no  soch  association  was  founded 
until  after  the  l^islation  of  1826  (see  p.  277)  expressly 

Ciitdna  them  to  be  established.  Tbe  charter  of  the 
k  of  Eogiand,  when  first  granted,  was  to  continue  for 
eleven  years  certain,  or  till  n  yeai's  notice  aner  the  Ist  of 
Angust,  1705.  The  charter  was  further  prolonged  in  1697. 
In  1708,  the  bank,  having  advanced  £400,000  for  the 
public  service,  without  interest,  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  corporstton  were  prolonged  till  1733.  And  in  con- 
sequence of  various  sdfsnceB  made  at  different  times,  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  bsnk  were  continued  by  suc- 
cessive renewals  till  the  1st  of  August,  1S5C,  with  the 
proviso  that  they  might  be  cancelled  on  a  y^r's  notice 
to  that  efiect  being  given  after  the  atdd  Ist  of  August, 
1866. 

On  the  following  page  will  be  fbund  an  account  of  the 
aucoeauve  renewals  of  the  charter,  of  tbe  conditions  under 
which  these  renewala  were  made,  and  of  the  variations  in 
the  amount  and  interest  of  the  permanent  debt  due  by 
Government  to  the  bank,  exclusive  of  the  dead  weight. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  on  which  dividends  are  paid  has 
never  exactly  coincided  with,  though  it  has  seldom  difiered 
very  materially  from,  the  permanent  advance  by  the  bank 
to  tne  public  We  have  already  seen  that  it  amounted  in 
170B  lo  £4,402,342.  Between  that  year  and  1727  it  had 
increased  to  neu  £9,000,000.  In  1743  it  amounted  to 
£10,780,000.  From  this  period  it  underwent  no  change 
till  1782,  when  it  was  increased  8  per  cent.,  amounting  to 
£11,642,400.  It  continued  stationary  at  this  sum  down 
to  1816,  when  it  was  nosed  to  £14,653,000,  by  an  addition 
of  26  per  cent,  from  the  profits  of  the  bank,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  56  Geo.  III.  c  »e.  The  Act  for  the 
renewai  of  the  charter  3  and  4  Will.  lY.  c.  98,  directed 
that  Uie  sum  of  £3,671,700,  being  the  fourth  part  of  the 
debt  dne  by  the  public  to  the  bank,  should  be  paid  lo  the 
latter,  giving  the  bank  tbe  option  of  deducting  it  from  its 
capitaL  But  that  has  not  b«en  done;  and  ailer  sundry 
changes,  the  capital  of  the  bank  amoonls,  aa  fbimerly,  to 
£14,653,000. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  beqaently  afiected  bj 
panics  amongst  tbe  holders  of  her  notes.  In  1746  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  sdvance  of  the  HJghlsndeiB, 
under  the  Pretmder,  as  &r  as  Derby,  led  to  a  nin  upon 
the  bank;  and  in  order  to  gain  time  to  effect  measures 
lor  averting  the  run,  the  directors  adopted  the  device  of 
paying  in  sldllin^  and  sixpences  I  But  they  derived  a 
more  effectual  relief  from  the  retreat  of  tbe  Highland^ 
and  from  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meetiuK  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  tnioBiB  of  tbe  dty,  and  very  nnmer- 


onsly  ^gned,  declaring  the  willtogncse  of  the  aatacribeis 
to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  Ihtt  might 
bs  due  to  them,  and  pledging  themselves  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavon  to  inake  all  their  payments  in  the  ume 
medium. 

During  the  tremendooa  note  in  June,  1780,  the  bsnk  in- 
curred considerable  dsnger.  Had  the  mob  attacked  the 
establishment  at  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  the  cook- 
quenoes  mi^ht  have  proved  fat&l.  But  they  delajal  their 
attack  till  lime  had  been  afforded  for  providing  a  fom 
suCBdentto  ensure  its  safety.  Since  thst  period  a  cossida- 
able  military  force  occupies  the  bank  every  night  si  a  pro- 
tection in  any  emergency  that  may  occur. 
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The  business  of  bftaking  bad  meanwhile  been  nndertakeo 
in  several  of  tbe  country  towns  of  England.  Tbe  still  ex- 
isting bank  of  Menis.  Smith  A  Co.  of  Nottingham,  tbs 
parent  of  the  Ixindon  establishment  of  Messrs.  fimitli, 
Payne,  and  Smiths,  claims  to  have  been  established  in 
1688;  tbe  Bristol  Old  Bank  (tfe»rs.  Baillie,  Cav&  and 
Co.)  dates  from  1750 ;  tiie  Hull  Old  Bank  (Hesats.  Pease 
and  Co.)  from  1754 ;  and  many  other  country  banks  tno 
back  their  history  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  oenturr. 
It  is  believed  that  all  these  bankers  issued  thdr  own  sola 
payable  to  bearer  as  part  of  their  businen ;  and  th^  were 
not  very  scrupulous  in  r^ard  lo  the  magnitude  of  the 


e  of  £10  D 


alike 


1750,  when  it  ot 

coDi^ry  bankers  pat  in  circulation  notes  for  i 
aoma  ihat  Parliament  enacted,  in  1776,  that  n 
be  iwned  Dir  leaa  than  £1.  In  1777  this  mini .._ 
was  further  raised  to  £6,  but  in  spite  of  this  restricdon  tbs 
number  snd  the  amount  of  the  issuss  of  the  country 
bankers  soon  became  -dsngerously  multiplied.  The  tsr- 
minstion  of  the  American  War  was  followed  by  a  ««al 
industrial  and  commercial  development  at  home.  A(|ri- 
culture,  commerce,  and  still  more^  manufactures,  into  wbidl 
Walt's  and  Arkwright's  inventions  had  been  lately  intro- 
duced, immediately  began  to  advance  with  a  lapiditf 
unknown  at  any  former  period.  In  consequence^  that  , 
confidence  which  had  either  l>een  destroyed,  or  very  much 
weakened  by  the  disastrous  events  of  the  war,  wss  fully 
re-eetal>lished.  The  extended  transactions  of  the  coantiy 
required  fresh  facilities  for  carrying  them  on,  and  thesa 
were  supplied  in  the  utmost  profusion.  The  nambec  of 
banks,  which  in  1764  was  certainly  under  160,  incressed 
so  rapidly,  that  in  1792  they  amounted  to  about  350.  b 
consequence,  a  banking  office  was  opened  in  every  msriret- 
town  and  in  most  considerable  villages.  And  such  bong 
the  case,  it  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  tidd,  iJiat  tbe  pmdencei 
capital,  and  connections  of  those  who  set  np  these  sMak 
liahments  were  but  littie  attended  to.  The  great  object  of 
a  large  dass  of  tradeis  was  to  obtain  discounts;  and  Its 
bankers  of  an  inferior  description  were  equally  anxiooi  to 
accommodate  tbem.  All  sorts  of  paper  were  thus  forced 
into  circulation,  and  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
esteem.  The  bankers  and  those  with  whom  they  dealt 
had  the  fullest  confidence  in  each  other.  No  one  seened 
lo  suspect  that  there  wss  anything  hollow  or  unsound  is 
the  system.  Credit  of  every  kind  wss  strained  to  the 
utmost;  and  the  available  finds  at  the  di^iosal  of  the 
bankers  were  reduced  &r  below  the  level  which  Uie  mig- 
nitude    of   their  t 


The  c*ta8ttophe  which  followed  was  such  as  mt^t  easily 
have  been  foreseen.  The  currency  having  become  redun- 
dant, the  exchanges  took  an  un&vorable  turn  in  tbe  earlj 
part  of  1792.  A  difficulty  of  obtaining  pecuniary  ■<'c^ 
modalion  in  London  was  not  longafler  eiperieni^;  atto, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  mit- 
igate the  pressure,  a  violent  revulsion  took  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  1792  and  the  beginnii^  of  1793.  Tbe  iiulura 
of  one  or  two  great  houses  excited  a  panic  whidi  provw 
fatal  to  manv  more.  Out  of  tbe  S60  country  banks  in 
England  and  Wales,  when  this  revulsion  b^an,  about 
300  were  compelled  to  stop  payments,  and  unwarda  of 
60  were  totally  destroyed,  producing  by  their  fall  an  u 
tent  of  misery  and  bafikruftcy  till  then  unknown  in  th« 
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Chutar  granted  vndar  tha  Aot  S  ud 

nodea  tfUr  tbe  Id  Angnit,  ITOS, 
■poa  p^mant  bf  the  pnblla  to 
tba  buk  of  tha  demand  thanln 

BroDght  forward.._'.».. 

Id  ir«e,  tha  ISd  Qeo.  TI.  a.  8, 

radnoad  the  interait  on  tha  4  par 

aenL  annnitlai,  held  by  the  bank, 

to  H  par  oant.  for  -tv-m  year. 

11,68^•M    •   0 

tnm  the  JSth  of  Deoembar,  1780, 

ipMdflad. 

Under  tbli  Aat  the  bank   ad- 

1T84 

ChaTtwooDtlnuedby4Qao.IILa.lfi, 

Tuoad  to  the  pabUs  £1,200,000  in 

tiU  twain  monthi'  notiea  after  the 

IitofAD«Dat,1788,onpayment,Ao. 

•onidtT  of  flOO,000  a  jtT,  tIi., 

Under  thia  Aot  the   bank  paid 

S  par  eenL  lotKwt  and  £40(0  for 

Into  tha  Bxehaqnar  £110,000,  free 

1,1M,DM    1    0 

of  .11  oharge. 

IMT 

rn.  a.  M,  UM  twelTa  monthi-  n»- 
tie*  aftar  lit  of  Angiut,  ITIO,  on 

'^^dl^r  tUi  Aot  tha  bank  took 
DP     and     added    to     tbalr     Itook 
«1.W1,1T1    Biohaqoar    biUl    and 

1781 

eO.tilltwalTa  monthi- notiae  after 
the  lit  of  Angnat,  IBll,  on  pay- 
men  1,  ie. 

Under   thli  Aet  the  bank   ad- 
Tanoad  £30,000,000  far  the  pnblio 
ienioe  for  three  jaari,  at  3  p.  oanL 

talliaa. 

ISOO 
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liU  twalra  ■nontha'  notioe  after  lit 
UcJi^thii  Art°^'buk  ad- 

0.  28,  till  twBlre  montha'  notlea 
after  the  IM  of  Angnit,  ISIS,  on 
payment,  Ao. 

Under  thii   Aot  the    bank   ad. 

nnead   HOO.OOO  to    Soramment 

ranoad  to  eorarnment  £3,000,000 

witbont  Intanit,  and  dellrarad  np 

tbr  Ax  year*  without  intereit;  but 

to  ba  eaooellad  fl,TTS,OJT,    ITa. 

UoD  of  their  reaeiring  an  annnitj 

of  £106,801.  lit.,  being  at  the  rate 

MreK,  till  ilz  moDthi  after  the  ilg- 

of  a  par  oeDt :„..„ 

a,in,tn  IT  10 

In   1810,  the  bank,  ondar  au- 
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1,  a.  II,  tiU  twelTB  month)-  notice 

thority  of  the  Aot  SB  Oao.  in.  a. 

alter  the  lit  of  Aogoit,  1T4J,  od 

i>B,  adranoed  at  S  per  oent.,  to  ba 

paTDunt,  Ao. 

In  ine,  br  tha  3  Oao.  I.  a.  8, 

repaid    on   or  before    tha  lit    of 

3,000,000    0   « 
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Aod   bj  tbe  nme  Aot  tha  In- 

tloe  after  the  lit  of  Angoil,  I8S», 

tareat  on  the  Biaheqnar  billi  eu)- 

with  a  proTiao  that  It  may  b»  dii- 

aalM  In  IT80  wai  rednoed  ftiim  0 

aolred  on  twolre  monlhi'  notloe 

toSpareant. 

after  the  lit  of  Aagnit,  185G,  on 

In  ITSl,  by  8  Bao.  I.  a.  Jl,  the 

p.ym.nt,4a.             '             , 

SoDth  Saa  Compuj  were  aathar- 

Thia  Aot  dlnota  that  In  ftatnra 

iiad  to  aell  £100,000  SoraniDaiit 

tha  bank  ihall  dadnot  £110,000  a 

year  from  thalr  oharge  on  aoeonnt 

abaring  the  nm.  at^lB  jaara*  par. 

debt;  andthatafonrthpartoftba 

amonnttothalraapitalftoak.   Tha 

debt  dne  by  the  pnblio  to  the  bank. 

or  £8,871,000,  ba  p«d  off, 

3,871,010    •   0 

unnlUaa  at  30  raara*  pnt«haia..._ 

riTa  par  oeat  lotareit  wae  pa;- 

aUa  on  thii  aam  to  midinmmer 

4,ao^oo•  t  o 

to  the  publlo,  bearing  iotarait  at  3 
par  aent.,  indapsndenC  of  the  ad- 

>,STfi,01T  17  10 

im,  and  thonafter  *  par  aanL 

Tanoai  on  uoonnt  of  dead  wslght. 

At  dIffaraDtUmee  between  1797 

or  other  pnblio  aecuritie*  held  by  It. 

11,018,000    0    0 

Ud  17M,  both  inelnaira,  the  bank 
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Charter  oontinned  by  7  and  SViot. 

reoaiTed  from   tha  pnblla,  on  ao- 

0.  32,  tiU  twelTo  month!  after  the 

eonnt  orpwmanant  dBbt,£I,S7E,01T 
17i.  lOdl,  aod  adranoed  to  It,  on 

Thii  Aot  exempts  the  Dotaa  of 
the  hank  from  alt  oharge  on  aa- 

■MODDt  Of  ditto,  £1,000,000:  IHf. 

farauM. 
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eonnt  of  atamp-dnty,  and  direoti 
that  in  fntara  tbe  baak  ihall  de- 
dnot  a  further   ram  of   £180,000 

Debt     dne     bj    the     pnblie    In 
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IS,  till  12  montlur'noUaa  after  the 
lit  of  AogB.t,lT84,on  pa7meDt,Aa. 
Under  thii  Aot  the  bank  ad. 
Tanaad    £1,800,000    without    In- 
tenet,  whiab  bting  added  to  th* 
oHiinal    ad»nee  of   £1,300,000, 
and    the    £400,000    adranaad    Id 

a  year  flrom  tha  oharge  on  aooonnt 

debt     It  alio  allowi  note,  of  the 
▼alne  of  £14,000,000  to  be  liiuod 

of  tha  eatabUahment,  and  dItaU 

The  Aot  Si  and  2S  Viet.  e.  S,  pro- 

1T10,  baaring    Intwaat  at  8    pat 
aanL,  radnoel  tha  intareat  on  tha 

1S81 

*idei  ^ah  termi  of  payment  to 

whole  to  t  per  oant 

1,800,000    •    0 

endure  antll  the  6th  April,  1888. 
Tha  amount  to  ba  deduotad  to  ba 

In  iriS,  ondar  antboritj  of  10 

£00,000  pl<H  the  whole  allowanoa 

»  to  ba  sanooDod  £088,000  of  Si- 
ahaqner  bllli,  in  ooDiidaratlaD  of 

out  of  proBti  of  liiue,  making  in 

all  at  that  time  £188,078,  and  now 

an  BDDDltT  of  £S9,»1,  b^g  at 
Ikaitao^Sparaan't            ..'.... 

(187&)  abODt  £100,000. 

888,000    •    0 

The  amoont  to  b«  iMnad  on  at- 

.Drltlea  wai  raiaed  to  £16,000,000 

Caniad  forwud  .....,„. 

11,8B6,H>   0   0 
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oriiig  waa  not  occasioned  bj  nn  excess  of  paper  money 
hsTuis  heea  foroed  into  cirojladOQ,  but  br  tha  agiution 
caused  b;  the  war  th«n  on  tbe  ere  of  breaking  oat.  But 
tbere  does  not  seem  to  be  anj  good  gronndB  for  this  opin- 
ion. The  aymptoms  of  an  overflow  of  paper — a  ftill  of  the 
exchange,  and  an  efflux  of  bullion — took  place  early  in 
1792,  or  about  twelve  months  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hoBtiiitiea. 

Aupenrim  t^  Qiaft  Poipnma  4it  1797. 

The  year  17ff7  is  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Ekiglish  banking.  Owing  partly  to  erents  connected 
with  the  war  then  carried  on,  to  loans  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  to  bills  drawn  on  the  treasniy  at  home  by  the 
British  agents  abroad,  and  partly,  and  chieSy,  perhaps, 
to  the  adTances  moat  unwilnncty  made  by  the  bank  to 
Government,  which  prevented  the  director  from  having  i 
BufficieDt  oontrol  over  their  isanea,  the  exchanges  becami 
un&Tonble  in  1796,  and  !a  that  and  the  follDwing  year 
larffe  sums  of  specie  were  drawn  from  tlia  bank.  In  the 
end  of  1796  and  beginning  of  1797,  considerable  appre- 
hentuona  were  entertained  of  invasion,  and  rumors  were 
propagated  of  descents  having  been  actually  made  on  the 
coast  In  consequence  of  the  fears  that  were  thus  excited, 
runs  were  made  on  the  provincial  banks  in  different  parts 
af  the  country;  and  some  of  tliem  having  failed,  the 
nuiic  became  general  and  extended  Itself  to  London. 
Demands  fijr  cash  poured  in  from  all  quarters  upon  the 
bfuik,  which,  on  Saturday  tlie  26th  of  February,  1797,  had 
only  £1,272,000  of  cash  and  bullion  in  its  coffen,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  violent  run  taking  place  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  In  this  emergenc;r>  an  older  in  council  was 
ieened  on  Bunday  the  26th,  prohibiting  the  directors  from 
payins  their  notes  in  cash  until  the  sense  of  Parliament 
should  be  takm  on  the  subjecL  And  oRer  Parliament  met 
and  the  measure  had  been  much  diacuased,  it  was  afp'eed 
to  continue  the  ratricdon  till  six  montiis  after  the  signature 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

As  soon  aa  the  order  in  connoil  prohibiting  payments  in 
cash  appeared,  a  meeting  of  the  principal  bankers,  mer- 
chauta,  traders,  Ac,  of  the  metropolis,  waa  held  at  the 
Hansion-hou»e,  when  a  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  ve^ 
nnmerpualy  signed,  pledging,  aa  had  been  done  in  1745, 
those  present  to  accept,  and  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  make  bank-notes  be  accepted  as  cash  in  all  trans- 
actions. This  resolution  tended  to  allaj  the  apprehensions 
that  the  restriction  had  ezciled. 

Parliament  bein^  in  session  at  the  time,  a  committee  was 
immediately  appointed  to  examine  into  the  a^in  of  the 
bank ;  and  their  report  jnit  to  rest  whatever  doubts  tnigbt 
have  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  solvencv  of  the 
establishment,  by  showing,  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
order  in  council  appeared,  the  bank  was  possessed  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  £15,513,690,  afler  all  clums 
upon  it  hod  been  dedoctad.  This  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments being  naturally  fallowed  by  a  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  circulation,  made  it  necessary  to  ^low  of  the  issue  of 
notes  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  £5,  and  the  statute 
of  1777  was  accordingly  also  suspended. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  respect  to 
the  policy  of  the  restriction  in  1797 ;  but,  considering  the 
peculiar  drcamslances  under  which  it  look  place,  iu  expe- 
dlemsy  seems  abundantly  ob/ious.  The  run  did  not  origin- 
ale  ID  uiy  over-issue  of  bank  paper,  but  grew  entirely  oat 
of  political  causes.  So  long  as  the  aiarms  of  invasion  con- 
tinued, it  was  dear  that  no  bank  paper  immediately  con- 
vertible into  gold  would  remain  in  circulation.  And  as  (he 
hank,  though  possessed  of  ample  funds,  waa  without  the 
means  of  instant^  retiring  ila  notes,  it  might,  but  for  the 
interference  of  Government,  have  been  obliged  to  stop 
payments, — an  event  which,  had  it  occurred,  might  have 
produced  consequences  htai  to  the  public  interests. 

The  error  of  the  Government  did  not  oonsist  in  their 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  bank,  but  in  continuing  the 
restriction  alter  the  alarm  of  invasion  had  eeased  and  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  bonk  £rom  safely  reverting  to 
specie  payments. 

It  hod  neeo  generally  mpposed,  previouatv  to  the  jiaming 
of  the  Bestriction  Act,  that  bank-notes  would  not  circulate 
imlesB  they  wers  immediately  convertible  into  cash.  But 
the  event  showed  that  this  was  not  really  the  case.  Though 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  E^Iand  were  not,  at  the  paaing 
of  the  Bestriction  Act,  declared  by  law  to  be  lessl  tender, 


they  were  rendered  such  in  practice,  by  being  reodvsd  ai 
cash  in  all  pavments  on  account  of  Government,  and  by 
the  vast  majority  of  individuals.  For  the  first  three  ynn 
of  the  restriction,  their  issues  were  so  moderate  that  they 
not  only  kept  on  a  par  with  gold,  but  actually  bore  a  stnall 
premium.  But  in  ISOl,  180^  and  1803,  they  were  so  mnch 
increased  that  they  felt  to  a  discount  of  from  S  to  lit  pec 
cent  In  1804  (hey  again  recovered  their  value;  aodfram 
that  year  to  1808,  both  inclusive,  they  were  at  a  diicoont 
of  2}  per  cent.  In  1B09  and  1810,  however,  the  direcun 
appear  to  have  embarked  cHi  a  new  course,  and  to  have 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  principles  by  whidi  their  iaau<s 
had  previously  been  governed ;  for  the  average  amount  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation,  which  had  not  exceeded  17} 
millions,  nor  fallen  short  of  16}  millions,  in  any  one  year, 
from  1802  to  1808,  both  inclusive,  was  in  1809  rused  to 
£18,927.833,  and  1810  to  £22.541,523.  The  issues  ofooon- 
try  bank  paper  were  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportioa; 
and,  as  there  was  no  corresponding  increase  of  the  buuneai 
of  the  country,  the  discount  on  buik-Qotes  rose  dram  2^  la 
1S08  to  from  13  to  16  per  cenL  in  1809  and  1810. 

This  depreciation  in  the  value  of  bank  paper  bdog 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  exchange  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  I^islatnre.  In 
consequence^  the  House  of  Commons  appointed,  in  1810,  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject;  and  having  exam- 
ined sevN^I  witnesses  the  committee  in  their  report,  which 
was  both  an  able  and  a  celebrated  paper,  justly  ascribed 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  bank  paper,  as  compared  with  gold, 
to  its  over-issue;  and  recommended,  in  the  view  of  correct- 
ing the  existing  evil  and  of  preventing  ils  recnrreoce,  that 
within  two  years  the  bank  should  be  obliged  to  resoma 
spede  payments.  But  this  recommendation  not  being 
adopted,  the  over-issue  of  paper  went  on  increaring.  In 
1812  it  was  at  an  average  discount,  as  compared  witu  bul- 
lion, of  20percenL;  in  1818,  of  23perouiL;  and  in  1814, 
when  the  maximum  of  depreciation  was  ittfoingd,  it  was  at 
25  per  cent. 

At  the  period  when  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  took 
place  in  1797,  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  about  2SD 
country  banks  in  ezistanoe:  but  so  rapidly  wers  thess 
establishments  multiplied,  that  they  amounted  to  tbori 


discounts  were  obtained,  but  more  by  de£dent  hi 
the  unprecedented  difflcultiee  which  the  war  threw  in  the 
way  of  importation,  rose  to  an  extraordinary  b^ght  during 
tlie  five  years  ending  with  1813.  But  the  harvest  of  that 
year  bdng  nnusnolly  productive,  and  the  intercotuse  with 
the  Continent  being  then  also  ruiewed,  prices,  inSnenced 
by  both  circum  stances,  sustained  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the 
latter  part  of  1813  and  the  beginning  of  1814.  And  this 
fall  having  ruined  a  considerable  number  of  focmeis  and 
produced  a  general  want  of  coofidence,  such  a  destnctioa 
of  provind^  paper  took  place  as  has  tar«Iy  been  pant- 
leled.  In  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  no  fewer  than  240  country 
banks  slopped  payment;  and  eighi}/-nine  oommiaioiB  at 
bankruptcy  were  issued  against  these  eatablishmaits,  being 
at  the  rate  of  one  commission  against  everj  tot  aad  a  kaff 


of  the  total  number  of  banks  existing  in  1813. 

The  great  reduct ton  that  was  thus  suddenly  and  violoitiy 
brought  about  in  the  quantity  of  country  bonk  paper,  i^ 
ei;tending  the  field  for  uie  drculation  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  raised  its  value  in  1817  neorlv  to  a  par  with  gold. 
The  return  to  cash  payments  being  thus  facilitated,  it  wv 
fixed,  iu  1819,  by  (he  Act  59  Geo.  IIL  c  7&  oommooly 
called  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Act,  that  they  should  take  place 
in  1323.  But  to  prevent  any  future  over-issues  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  the  resumption  aa  little  burdensome  as 
poesible,  it  waa  enacted,  in  puisuance  of  a  plan  sagge^ed 
by  Mr.  Kicardo,  that  ths  banks  should  be  obliged,  during 
the  interval  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  till  the  return  to 
spede  payments,  to  pay  its  notes,  if  required,  in  ban  ol 
slandaid  bullion  of  not  less  than  sixty  oun<^  wei^t, 
plan  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  during  the  period 
red  by  law;  for,  a  large  amount  of  gold  liaving  bees 
accumulated  at  the  bank,  the  directors  preferred  recoat- 
mencing  spede  payments  on  the  1st  of  Hay,  1821. 

The  fluctuation^  referred  to  above,  in  the  value  of  paper 
were  exceedingly  injurious.  From  1809  to  181£^  the  c3«d- 
itors  of  eveiy  antecedent  contract,  land-holden  whoN 
estates  had  been  let  on  lease,  stockholders  and  onnoitank 
of  every  description— sU,  in  short,  who  ooold  not  imiM  tfas 


d  mmonnt  of  thur  oIuniB  or  iQcomea  proportionally 
to  the  Ut  In  the  value  of  moiiej,  were  to  that  extent  losers, 
nie  injtiatioe  that  irould  have  been  done  to  the  crediton 
of  the  itate  nod  t>f  iDdiTidaak,  who  had  made  their  loaoa 
In  gold,  or  paper  eqnivaleat  to  gold,  by  raising  the  de- 
nominatioDof  tne  coin  twenly-five  per  cent,  however  groea 
and  palpable,  would  not  have  been  greater  than  was  ac- 
toallj  done  them  in  1814,  by  compelling  them  to  receive 
pajmmit  of  their  just  debts  in  paper  depredated  to  that 

It  i*  tnu^  that  after  a  currency  has  been  for  a  cxnuider- 
ahlu  period  depreciated,  aa  mnch  injustice  is  doae  by  rais- 
ing, M  was  vrevioosly  oone  by  depreaHio^  its  value.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  depredation  from 
1809  to  1815  {for  the  depreciation  of  2^  per  cent  during 
the  aix  preG«ling  vears  is  too  incoDsiaerable  to  be  taken 
into  acGOODt)  extenoed  over  a  sufficiently  lengthened  period 
to  variant  the  Lcfpslaturo  in  departing  from  the  old  stand- 
ard. It  is  needless,  bowerer,  to  o&r  any  opinioD  on  this 
tttbat  diffionlt  poini,  for  wo  have  seen  that  the  value  of 

Saper  was  raised  in  1810  and  1817  almoet  to  par  by  aod- 
BDtal  drcumstanoes  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  OoTeminent  or  of  the  bank.  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Act,  to 
which  this  rise  has  been  sscribed,  not  being  passed  till 
1819,  cotild  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  occurred  two  or 
three  years  previously.  Its  abject  was  twofold,  to  redeem 
the  pledge  given  by  Parliament  to  resttHe  the  old  standard 
on  the  return  of  peace,  and  to  shut  the  door  against  any 
freeh  depreciation  of  paper. 

HtiiOTy<f  Banking  from  the  fisnannlioit  rf  Quh  Piai- 

mem  to  Ihe  Oriiu  q^  1825. 
The  rcaumption  of  cash  parntents  did  not,  however,  pat 
an  end  to  the  vidssitndes  ot  banking.  Notwithstanding 
the  ample  experience  that  had  been  supplied  by  the  occur- 
rences  of  1792-93  and  1814-16,  of  the  mlschievons  conse- 
anences  of  the  issue  of  paper  by  the  country  banks,  and  of 
Uieir  want  of  solidity,  nothing  whatever  was  done,  when 
provision  was  made  for  retumioff  to  spede  payments,  to 
Teat^ain  their  Issoea,  or  to  place  them  on  a  better  footing. 
The  conseqaeocee  of  audi  improvidence  were  not  long  in 
manifesting  themselves.  The  prioea  of  com  uid  other 
agricultural  products,  which  hsd  been  | 
in  oonseqnence  of  abundant  harvests,  ir 

1822,  raUied  ' 

ately  b^sn  ii  „  ...... 

inquire  into  the  drcumstaocea  which  conspired,  along  with 
the  rise  of  prices,  to  promote  the  estraotdinary  rage  for 
■pecnUUoQ  exhibited  m  1824  and  1825.  It  is  sofBdent  to 
Oheerve,  that  in  consequence  of  their  operation,  confidence 
wasTetjMOO  carried  to  the  greatest  heieht.  It  did  not 
•eem  to  be  supposed  that  any  scheme  could  be  haiardoos, 
much  leae  wild  or  extravagant.  The  infatuation  was  such, 
that  even  the  meet  considerate  persons  did  not  scruple  to 
embaik  in  visionary  andabaurd projects;  while  theeitreme 
fiidli^  with  which  disconnta  were  procured  upon  bills  at 
TCiy  long  dates,  afibrded  the  means  of  carrying  on  every 
■ort  of  undertaking.  The  moat  worthlees  paper  was 
leodilv  negoUuted.  Many  of  the  country  bankers  neemed, 
indeed,  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  get  themselves 
indebted  to  thejiublic.  And  such  was  the  rigor  and  sttc- 
ceea  of  their  efforts  to  force  their  paper  into  drculstion, 
that  the  amount  of  it  aBoat  in  1826  is  estimated  to  have 
been  nearly  60  per  cent  greater  than  in  1S23.  The  con- 
Mqooices  of  this  extravagant  and  unprhidpled  conduct 
are  well  known.  The  currency  having  oecome  redundant, 
the  exchanges  began  to  dechna  in  the  summer  of  1824 
The  diieotors  of  the  Bank  of  England  having  unwarily 
entered,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  into  an  engagement 
with  the  Oovemment  to  pay  off  such  holden  of  4  per  cent 
■todc  as  might  dissent  from  its  conversion  into  a  3^  ; 
cenL  stock,  were  obliged  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  __ 
this  account  afier  the  depression  of  the  eichangp.  But 
dtefite  this  circumstance,  they  might  and  ourht  to  have 
taken  measures,  in  the  latter  ^rt  of  1S24  and  the  earlier 
part  of  1825,  by  lessening  their  issues  to  stop  the  efflux 
of  ballion.  BiU  not  being  suffidently  alive  to  the  urgency 
of  the  crisiL  the  London  currency  was  not  materially 
diminished  till  September,  1826.  The  recoil,  which  would 
have  been  leas  severe  had  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  of  its  coffer*  taken  place  at  an  earlier 


18^1, 
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increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  accommodation  in  IjOIH 
don,  and  conSdence  and  credit  were  immediately  at  an  end. 
SoRpidon  having  awakened  from  her  trance,  oiatmat  had 
no  limits.  All  classes  of  depositors  made  haste  to  call 
UD  the  sums  they  had  bntrusted  to  tlie  care  of  tbe  banks 
There  was  also  a  run  upon  them  for  payment  of  their 
notes,  not  in  the  view  of  sending  the  gold  as  a  mercantile 
adventure  to  the  Continent,  but  to  escape  the  loss  which  It 
became  obvious  the  bolderi  of  country  paper  would  have 
to  iustain,  &aitt  fut  pmt  was  the  universal  cry ;  and  the 
destruction  was  ho  sudden  and  extensive,  that  in  less  than 
six  weeks  above  seventy  banking  establishments  were 
swept  aS,  and  a  vacuum  was  created  iu  the  currency  which 
absorbed  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  additional  isaow  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  at  the  same  time  that  myriads  of 
those  private  bills  that  had  previously  swelled  the  amount 
of  the  carrency,  and  added  to  the  machinery  of  specula- 
tion, were  wholly  destroyed. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  observe  that  It  has 
«n  alleged.  In  oppomtion  to  what  is  now  stated,  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  bank  in  1826  were  not  csosed  by  any 

«  dther  of  its  ivues  or  of  those  of  the  country  banks, 

but  by  the  too  great  amount  of  the  capital,  that  is  of  coin 
and  bullion,  it  had  lent;  and  in  proof  of  this  alle^ion, 
re  referred  to  the  increase  of  nearly  dght  millions  in 
mount  of  securities  which  the  bank  held  in  August, 
,  over  their  amount  in  August,  1822,  and  to  the  sim- 
ultaneous  decrease  of  near);  six  and  a  half  millions  in 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  its  coQers.'  But  a  little  consid- 
eration will  suffice  to  show  the  futility  of  this  si 
No  issue  of  notes  can  be  said  to  be  in  itself  e 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not  in  excess  depends  upon  its  relation 
to  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  reserved  by  the  issuing 
bank  in  its  coffera.  The  Bank  of  England  enlai^  its 
B  disproportionately  and  took  no  steps,  or  none  of 
suflident  energy,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  notes  in  drcata- 
tion  till  long  sAer  the  exchange  had  become  unfavorable, 
and  ballion  was  demanded  of  it  for  exportation.  Tbe 
accumulation  of  securities  was  the  neceesary  result  of  this 
radical  error.  The  currency  having  become  redundant  in 
1824,  tbe  notes  of  the  bank  were  returned  upon  it  for 
gold,  BO  that  its  securities  were  augmented  at  the  sama 
time  that  its  means  of  dealing  with  the  un&vorable 
exchange  were  Impaired-  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  efflux  of  bullion  showed  conclusivdy  that,  however 
issued,  and  whether  greater  or  lees  than  at  former  periods. 
Uie  paper  afloat  was  in  excess,  and  that  its  reduction  had 
become  iudispensable.  And  such  bdng  the  case,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  bank  direcloie,  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  drain 
for  gold  setting  steadily  against  them,  to  adopt  every  means 
in  their  power,  by  raising  the  rale  of  interest,  seUing  se- 
curities, and  otherwise,  to  reduce  their  issues,  and  restore 
the  exchange  to  par.  And  had  they  done  this  at  a 
suffidently  early  period,  it  is  all  but  certain  the  bank 
would  not  have  lost  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of 
bullion ;  whereas,  by  their  following  a  different  line  of 
conduct,  and  deterring  the  adoption  of  vigorous  r^treesive 
messurea  till  too  late  a  period,  it  was  drained  of  about 
seven  millions  of  bullion,  and  its  safety  serioosly  con^ 
promised  before  it  conld  stop  the  drain,' 

LtgidalSon  q 

^arua  of  -luue  aiMJwr-mu. 
Notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  nations  are  slow  and  re> 
luctant  learners,  the  events  of  1825-25,  taken  in  conneo- 
tlon  with  those  of  the  same  sort  that  had  previously 
occorred,  produced  a  conviction  of  the  necemity  of  doing 
someUiing  that  should  at  least  improve  the  system  of 
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aoimtn  btokutg  in  Englknd.  Bat  the  meMaKS  aclopteii 
with  ttali  view  wen  ywj  &r  indeed  Ironi  effixituaUy  ncnr- 
iog  their  object.  The  law  of  1T08,  limiting  to  six  the 
HDinber  of  partnen  in  booking ,  establuhmenb  iasning 
notes,  WM  repealed ;  and  it  was  enacted,  thai  banka  with 
any  nnrnber  of  partners  might  be  established  for  ^s  iaoe 
of  notes  anrwhere  beyond  sizty-fiye  miles  tiota  London, 
■nd  that  banlcs  not  iasaing  notes  might  be  estabtishad  in 
LtmdoD  itself  witli  any  number  of  partDera.  The  circoia- 
tim  of  notes  for  less  than  five  pomids  in  England  and  Wales 
WM  at  the  same  tima  forbidden.  It  wm  intended  to  extend 
Ifae  lanM  )>rohibition  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  bat  Iha 
oppoaitiou  to  the  proposal  ezdted  in  these  oountries  wm 
too  itTonfr  to  be  0Ten»m&  Sir  Walter  Scott  threw  himself 
■salomly  Into  the  controversj,  and  bf  hia  Letteri  of  Mtdaeki 
Ifaiagrmlher,  helped  to  make  the  rcBisIance  effecbiaL 

The    Buppreasion  of   £1    notes    was    advantageoos   in 
shotting  ap  one  of  the  princinl  channels  bj  which  the 


it  is  now  generally  sxbnitled  that  the  balanoe  of  argument 
is  in  faTor  of  the  issue  of  not«s  of  this  denomination  by 
the  Bank  of  England  or  some  asency  of  the  statc^  nndar 
oonditioag  ensnnng  their  conTertibility. 


The  second  branch  of  the  banklOK  l^iilation  of  IS26 
was  ibr  some  time  a  comparative  ailnre.  These  nbo 
nppoeed  thttt  jtmit-stoci  banks  wonid  be  immediatelr  set 
on  foot  in  all  parts  of  Eugleod,  were  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed with  the  slowness  with  which  they  spread  foe 

years  after  the  Act  permitting  their  estaUiahment 


for  a  ctmsiderabTe  period  with  suspicion,  and  deterred  moet 
pencms  from  embarking  in  them.  But  this  cantion  gradu- 
ally wore  off;  and  the  inciessiag  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  difficultjr  of  vesting  money  so  as  to  obtain  from  it 
ressonabte  retnm,  genmted  anew  a  disposition  to  adven- 
tnn  in  hasardoos  projects.  A  mania  for  embarking  in 
speculaUve  schemes  acquired  considerable  strength  in  1834 ; 
siid  daring  1835  and  part  of  1S36,  it  raged  with  a  Tiolenoe 
but  little  inferior  to  that  of  1826.  It  was  at  first  princi- 
pally directed  to  railroad  projects ;  but  it  soon  began  to 
embrace  all  sorts  of  schemee,  snd  among  others,  joint-slock 
banks,  of  which  an  unprecedented  number  were  projected 
in  the  coarse  of  1836.  The  pn^rees  of  the  system  was  ss 
follows:— 

Buki.  Buki. 
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In  point  of  foot,  howerer,  the  nnmber  of  banks  vested 
In  1S85  and  1836  was  vastly  greater  dian  appears  from 
lUs  slAtement.  It  seems  that,  at  an  average,  each  of  the 
66  banks  established  in  thoee  Teai^  like  those  previously 
cetablislied,  had  from  four  to  five  branches;  and  as  these 
branches  transacted  all  sorts  of  banking  businen,  and 
enjoyed  the  same  credit  u  the  parent  estaiilishment,  from 
which  they  were  frequently  at  a  great  distance,  they  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  many  new  banks ;  »o  that, 
instead  of  S6,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  from  aboat 
220  to  280  new  joint-stock  banks  were  opened  in  England 
and  Wales  in  183&  and  1836,  but  mostly  in  the  former 

In  January,  February,  and  Uarch,  1S36,  when  the  rue 
for  fstablishiQg  joint-uock  banks  was  at  its  height,  the 
ezdsnge  was  either  at  par,  or  slightly  in  our  fovor, 
showing  that  the  currency  wss  already  up  to  its  level,  and 
that  if  any  conwderable  additions  were  made  to  it,  the 
exchange  won  Id  be  depressed,  and  a  drain  for  bullion  be 
■ j_   But  these  circumstances,  if  ever  iey  occurred 


I  the  25th  of  Junc^  1886,  to  je3ifiS8,0A4 
exclusive  of  the  vast  mass  of  additional  bills,  cheques,  and 
other  suhetilQtes  for  money  they  had  put  into  circula- 
(ion     The  consequences  wer«  sudi  as  every  man  of  sense 


might  have  fiiiimwii  In  April,  1836,  the  exchs)U|e  becnw 
on&vorable,  vid  bullion  b^an  to  be  demandetl  from  the 
Bank  of  Ehigland.  The  directors,  that  they  mi^ht  tlia 
belter  me^  uie  drain,  raised  the  rate  of  interest  m  June 
from  4  to  4}  per  cent.,  and  this  not  being  enooeh  suffi- 
ciently to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  bank  for  discounts, 
they  raised  it  in  August  trota  4}  to  5  per  oeuL  But  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  countir  banks  went  on  increas- 
ing their  issues;  and  the  issues  of  the  joint-stock  banks  rose 
from  £3,688,064  in  June,  to  no  lew  than  £4,25S,1»7  on  the 
Slst  ot  December,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cmt. 
after  the  exchange  was  notoriously  agaiost  the  country;  ood 
the  most  serious  conaeqijences  were  apprehoided  from  the 
aontinned  drain  for  bullion. 

It  may,  pertiaps,  be  supposed  that  the  increased  issoe  of 
the  joint*eIock  baus  wonId  be  ^"i''"'*^  by  a  oorreeponding 
diminution  of  the  issues  of  the  private  banks,  and  that  on 
the  whole  the  amount  of  their  joint  issnes  might  not  be 
increased.  This,  however,  was  not  tbs  esse.  Some  {vivale 
banks  were  abandcmed  in  1836,  and  others  incorporated 
wiUi  join^stock  buiks ;  and  it  is  further  tme,  that  those 
which  went  on  mansged  their  a&irs  with  more  diacretioa 
than  thur  associated  compedtors.  But,  from  the  26th  of 
September^  1836,  to  the  8Ut  of  December,  1836,  the  imca 
of  the  private  banks  were  diminished  only  £159,087, 
whilst  thoee  of  the  joint«tocks  were  increased  during  the 
same  period  £1,750,160,  or  more  than  lot  (una  the  foiling 
off  in  the  othen. 

These  statements  show  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  the 
issue  ot  paper  to  the  unr^iulated  discretion  of  an  inddinite 
number  of  competing  banks.  Its  issue  ought  in  all  casCB 
to  be  governed  by  the  slate  of  the  ezctiange,  or  nUher,  sa 
already  stated,  by  the  influx  and  efflux  of  bullion.  Bat 
previously  to  ISM,  the  provincial  banks  might  go  on  over- 
i^iiing  for  a  lengthened  period  without  being  a&cted  by  a 
demand  for  bullion,  or  even  for  Bank  of  England  ptiper. 

In  the  end,  no  doubt  an  efflux  of  the  former  was  eur^ 
by  renderiup  mone;  and  all  sorts  of  pecuniary  accommoda- 
tion scarce  in  the  metropolis,  to  affect  the  country  banks  a* 
well  as  the  Bank  oF  England ;  and  then  the  ii^jury  to 
industry,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  ar 


imodations  from  a  great  number  of  individuals,  was 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  too  ^«M  liberality  with  which 
they  had  previously  been  supplied.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  1836,  when  the  Bank  of  E^knd,  b^  bolstering 
up  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  averted,  though  but 
tar  a  while,  the  bankruptcy  of  that  establishment  whidi 
had  no  fewer  than  forty  branches,  and,  L>y  doing  so,  Is  ssid 
to  have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  a  panic  that  inight 
bare  proved  fatal  to  msny  other  jointetock  and  private 
banks.  Still,  however,  the  shodc  given  to  industrial 
undertakings,  by  the  revuhdon  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  in  18^,  although  unaccompanied  by  any  pani^ 
wss  very  severe.  All  sorts  of  commercial  speatlatioot 
were  for  a  while  completely  paralyied,  and  there  were  but 
few  districts  io  wliich  great  nnmbers  of  individaals  were 
not  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  Paisley,  Birmingham, 
and  most  other  towns,  the  distress  occasioned  1^  the 
revulsion  wss  very  general  and  long-conlinaed.  And 
owing  to  the  Bsnk  of  England  having  delayed,  in  183^ 
and  the  earlier  part  of  1S39,  to  take  efficient  measures  for 
the  rednctton  of  its  issues,  despite  the  unmistakable 
evidence  of  their  being  redundant,  the  bullion  in  its  ool^ 
fers  was  reduced  in  September,  1839,  to  £2,406,000 ;  and. 
but  for  the  efficieut  sssietaoce  obtaiued  from  the  Ehmk  M 
Prance,  its  stoppage  could  hardly  have  been  averted, 

Aet  e4  1844-'Obja;funu  fo  and  IMaiee  af  lAot  j4d— ^Untot- 
aimi  ^  M  1847, 1867,  oncf  1866. 
This  perilous  experience  having  again  forcibly  attracted 
the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  banking  aystem,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  was  induced  to  attempt  its  improvement  The 
clause  in  the  Act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c  9,  which  rmewed 
the  bank  charter  in  1833,  gave  Parliament  power  to  revise 
or  cancel  it  in  1845,  and  thus  afforded  a  legitimate 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  It 
wss  iodispoisable,  in  attompUng  to  obviate  the  defoete 
inhwent  In  our  currencj',  to  ptoMed  csaUonsly,  to  num^ 
as  for  as  possible,  existing  interests,  Uid  to  avoid  lakiiv 
sav  step  that  might  exdte  the  feais  or  sospidons  of  lh« 
public ;  but  the  measures  which  Sir  Ki^iert  Petl  introduced 
end  csrried  throi^  Parliament  in  1844  and  I%45,  for  [h« 
impiovemait  of  the  English  bonking  system,  were  sa  Ail- 


duMtliattherei 


The  mcHures  in  qoadoD  conuiled  of  th«  Act  7  and  8 
Vict.  e.  3%  which  refers  to  the  B&nk  of  EnBlaod  and  the 
&iglish  couDtij  banks ;  snd  the  Acta  8  and  9  Vici.  c  3S, 
37,  rcfemng  to  the  Ymnie  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These 
ttMLaUm  were  intended  to  obviate  the  chances  of  orer-iasae, 
br  UmiliDK  the  power  lo  imue  noue  payable  on  demand, 
Mtd  br  muing  the  amount  of  such  notes  in  circulation  ra^j 
with  UM  UDonnt  of  boUlcn  in  the  poaseBUOn  of  the  issuers, 
■nd  thia  ol^ect  has  been  perfectly  attained.  The  slatuies 
h»Te  u  ctHnpletely  foiled  Co  atlAin  a  second  object  con- 
templated by  their  aathor — that  of  preventing  great  and 
lapid  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  diaconnt ;  and  the  truth 
is  now  recognized,  that  the  power  of  over-issuing  notes  is  one 
of  mtuij  CMiMiwliieh  nutjcondnce  to  variations  in  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  bv  no  ntetuia  the  most  efficient  of  them. 
In  dealing  with  the  Bank  of  England,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
adapted  the  proposal  previously  mtae  hj  Lord  Overstone,' 
fi>r  efletting  a  complete  lepanition  between  the  inuing  and 
banking  departments  of  that  eelabliahment,  and  giving  the 
diredon  fall  liberty  to  manage  the  latter  at  discretion, 
while  they  ihould  hare  no  power  whatever  over  the  other. 
^M  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circulation  for  some 
jean  previonstj  to  1844  rarely  amounted  to  twenty,  or 
unk  BO  low  as  sixteen  millions.  And  such  being  the  case. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  jued&ed  in  assumlne  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  bank  could  not  in  any  ordinary  DOadltioii  of 
•odetj,  or  under  any  merely  commerda)  Ticiaaitndes,  be 
rednrad  below  fourteen  millions.  And  (he  Act  of  1844 
allowed  the  bonk  fa>  inue  this  amount  upon  secnrides,  of 
which  the  £11,015,100  lent  by  the  bank  to  the  public  was 
Uie  most  im^rtant  item.  Lusmoch,  however,  as  the  issues 
of  the  provincial  banks  were  at  the  same  time  limited  in 
their  amount,  and  confined  to  certain  exisUng  banks,  it  was 
foiiher  provided,  in  the  event  of  any  of  these  nanks  ceasing 
to  issue  notes,  that  the  Bank  of  England  might  be  em- 
powered, bj  order  in  ooancil.  to  inue,  upon  securiUee, 
twtt-thirds,  and  no  more,  of  the  notes  which  snch  banks 
iud  been  authoriied  to  issue.  Under  this  condition,  the 
total  secnred  issue  of  the  hank  bos  (1875)  been  incrMsed 
from  £14,000,000  to  £16,000000.  Bvt /or  eeay  other 
mote  iMeh  Ikt  imtt  deporttamX  may  at  any  time  toiut  M«r 
Md  above  &e  mazmum  oidouhC  (£15,000,000)  issued  on 
ascHriCM*,  an  sguoJ  ammmt  of  coin  or  bullion  must  is  paid 
Mto  iff  eaffere.  And  hence,  onder  this  system,  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  -England  are  rendered  really  and  Inily 
eqnivalent  to  gold,  while  their  immediate  conversion  into 
ihst  met^  no  longer  depends,  as  it  previously  did,  on  the 
good  faith,  the  skill,  or  the  prudence  of  the  directors.  And 
these  iroportantresniCs  have  been  attained  without  imposing 
any  butden  of  which  sny  one  has  any  right  to  complain. 
Onr  currency  rests  on  the  fundamental  prindple,  that  all 
debts  above  forty  shilling  shall  be  paid  in  gold.  But 
individuala  and  associaUons,  including  the  banking  or 
commercial  department  of  the  bonk,  have  the  option,  if 
ther  prefer  it.  to  exchange  gold  for  bank-notis,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  latter  in  their  dealings  with  the  public. 
Hence,  if  A  or  B  goes  to  Ihe  issuers  of  paper,  and  gets  100 
or  500  notes  from  them  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent 
amonntof  gold,it  ishis  own  oonvenience  he  has  exclusively 
in  view.  He  was  at  full  liberty  lo  use  gold,  but  he  pre- 
fored  exchannng  it  for  notes  because  he  could  employ  the 
IsUer  more  advantageously.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
p^ier  is  issued  under  the  Act  of  1844 ;  and  such  bein^  the 
case^  it  is  contradictory  to  say  that  it  is  productive  either 
of  hardship  or  inconvenience. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  new  sy^em  is  injurious  by  shacklii^ 
the  bank  in  the  use  of  its  credit,  and  the  answer  is,  t^-*  '' 
does  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  injury  of 
isBues  of  paper.  'Hie  Act  prevents  the  bank  from  issuing 
■ubstitiites  lor  money  which  do  not  represent  money.  It 
does  not  absorb  or  lock  up  a  single  sixpence  worth  of 
capital,  nor  does  it  interfere  in  any  manner  of  way  with 
iis  employment.  The  gold  in  the  issue  department  of  the 
Lank  was  not  purchased  by  the  bank,  and  does  not  belong 
to  it.  The  bank  is  its  keeper,  but  not  its  owner.  It  be- 
long lo  the  public,  or  to  the  holders  of  bank-notes,  who 
depoaiCed  it  in  the  bank  in  exchange  for  notes,  with  and 
under  the  express  stipulation,  that  on  paying  the  latter 
n  (noil  pobllalied  In  1SS7  and  ISW,  sod  lo  bt*  erldeaos  bsfiiis 


the  bank  they  ahonld  receive  back  thdr  ^Id.  Any 
interference  with  these  depowts  would  be  an  interference 
with  property  held  in  pledge  for  others,  that  is,  it  would 


But  though  the  lutnk  directora  may  not  lav  violent  hands 
I  the  property  of  the  public,  the  l»nk,  it  is  obvious,  has 
this  moment  the  same  absolute  command  over  its  entire 
capital  and  crodit,  that  it  wonid  have  were  the  Act  of  1844 
non-eiiateuL     Apart  from  the  practice  of  issuing  transfer- 
able notes,  the  bank  is  free  from  all  restraint,  and  is  in 
'    '     '  -.     .■  other  banking  or  mercantile 

may  lend  or  not  lend   sg 
they  please,  and   ma;  lay  down  such  conditions  as  they 
please  in  r^ard  lo  the  interest  and  the  terms  of  loons 
and  discounts.     In  short,  they  may  do  whatever  they  like 
with  their  own ;  but  further  they  are  not  ^rmitted  to  go. 
They  may  not  substitute  shadows  for  realities.    They  can- 
iL  whether  to  assist  others,  or  to  relieve  themselves  from 
abarrassment,  issue  a  single  note  except  upon  a  deposit  of 
bullion.     But  this  rale  does  not  operate  on  the  bans  only. 
It  applies  to  all  individuals  and  associadons.    And  to  relax 
it   in  any  degree  would   be — di^uise  it  as  one  may — to 
authorize  an  issue  of  fictitious  or  spurious  paper,  and  con- 
sequently to  vitiate  the  currency  and  to  abuse  credit  in  the 
ay  diat  is  sure  to  be  in  the  end  the  most  disastrous. 
This  stalemeat  shows  the  groundless  nature  of  the  charge 
which  is  often  msde  against  the  Act  of  1844,  that  under 
''    operation  the  bank  runs  the  risk  of  being  brought  to  a 

fi,  though  it  ma^  have  some  Ave,  sir,  or  even  eight 
lions  bullion  in  Its  coffers.  For  it  is  plain  that  two 
things  are  confounded  in  this  charge,  which  are  quite 
distinct,  and  have  no  necesaary  connection  with  each  other, 
viz.,  the  proceedings  of  the  trank  in  the  capacity  of  issuer 
of  notes,  and  its  proceedings  in  the  capacity  of  a  banking 
company.  In  the  former  capacity  it  ia  all  but  impossible 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  a  stop ;  and  If  such  a  thing 
should  happen,  there  would  not  then  be  an  ounce  of  bullion 
in  its  coffers.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  nor  even  very 
improbable,  that  the  bonk  should  be  brought,  in  its  mer- 
cantile capacity,  into  difficulties,  while  there  m^  be  a  large 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  issue  department.  Bat,  though 
such  should  be  the  case,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  bank 
directors  should  be  permitted  to  draw  on  Ainds  that  do 
■  belong  to  ihem,  and  over  which  they  have  no  control ' 


a  1—— ■"■"—  Df  ths  Ui 


M  ol  CoouBoiu  la  tb«  liUar  ysar. 


Suppceing  the  bank  was  in  difficulties,  is  it  to  be  allowed 
lo  right  Itself  by  setting  aside  the  principle  of  maim  and 
tuutn,  and  seising  on  what  belongs  to  others?  The  direct- 
ore  would  be  the  fiist  to  repudiate  such  a  doctrine,  which 
must  be  r^ected  by  all  men  who  have  any  sense  of  honor 
or  r^iard  for  character. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  objections  to  the  Act  of  1844 
is  that  it  "  limits  the  currency ;"  that  it  makes  no  provisiui 
for  the  increasing  demands  of  the  public ;  and  confines  us 
in  IS76,  when  the  exports  will  probably  exceed  220  mil- 
lions, to  the  same  amount  of  money  as  in  1944,  when 
the  exports  did  not  exceed  58i  millions.  The  simple 
trath,  however,  is  that  the  Act  allows  money  to  be  Imported 
and  exported,  to  be  retained  or  sent  elsewhere,  just  as  it 
ii  wanted,  and  what  it  does  limit  is  the  uncontrolled  issue 
of  paper  representatives  of  money,  which  experience  proved 
were  too  otien  emitted  without  any  reference  to  the  reserves 
of  money  kept  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  the  paper 
issued.  The  £14,000,000  (now  £15,000,000)  issued  on 
securities  is  the  only  thing  that  is  limited  in  the  Act; 
everything  else  varies  with  the  varying  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  including  the  means  by  which 
the  use  of  money  may  be  economised.  In  the  week  ending 
the  7th  July,  1875,  (he  issue  department  of  the  bank  had 
inued  notes  to  the  amount  of  £41,029,955,  bung  no  fewer 
than  £2S,029,955  over  and  above  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  issued  on  securities.  And  if  the  county  had  really 
required  a  larger  supply  of  money,  that  is,  if  more  coins, 
or  paper  equivalent  to  ooins,  could  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  circulation  without  rendering  the  currency  redundant 
and  depressing  the  exchange,  the  oddidonol  quantity  wonld 
have  been  forthwith  supplied.  For,  under  such  drcum- 
stances,  merchants,  bankeiu,  and  money -dealen  would  bava 
realized  a  certain  and  immediate  pro6(  by  carrring  bullion 
to  the  mint  or  the  bank,  that  they  might  obtain  coin^  or 
notes,  or  both,  with  which  to  increase  the  currency.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Act  of  1344,  lha(,  nnder  its 
agency,  the  supply  of  money  is  not  to  any  extent  ot  in  aof 


bknk  or  the  OoTenuaent  Thej  have  Dothiu^  to 
matter,  aalem  it  be  to  coin  the  hnllioD  which  individual!  or 
SnoB  carry  to  the  mint  for  that  purpose,  and  to  ezcliaon 
when  called  npon,  notee  foi  ooins,  and  coins  for  notw,  The 
Rupplj  of  money,  like  that  of  all  non-taooopolited  articles, 
is  wholly  dependent  upon,  and  is  determined  bj  the  free 
action  at  the  public.  It  nould^  indeed,  be  quite  as  true 
to  »aj,  that  the  Act  of  1844  liiaila  the  amount  of  com,  of 
doth,  or  of  iron  produced  in  the  coanlrj,  as  that  it  limits 
the  amount  of  money.  It  maintains  the  value  of  the  notes 
laaued  bj  (he  bank  on  a  level  with  the  coins  foF  whidi  (h^ 
are  substitutes;  but  beyond  that  its  effect  is  nil.  It  his 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  greater  or  leas  amount  of 
the  ooin  and  notes  of  trustworthy  convertibility  put  into 
oircolation.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  estimate  Jbrmed 
by  the  public  of  its  ezcen  or  deficiency,  an  estimate  which 
when  wronf;  is  sure  to  be  corrected  bj  the  exchanges. 

We  ma;  add,  that  no  ioference  can  ever  be  safely  drawn 
from  the  number  of  notes  or  coins,  or  both,  afloat  in  a 
country,  as  to  whether  its  cnrreacy  be,  or  be  not,  in  excess. 
That  IS  to  be  learned  by  the  state  of  the  exchange  or  by 
the  influx  and  efflux  of  bullion.  If  the  imports  of  tmllion 
exceed  the  exports,  it  shows  ibat  the  currency  is  in  some 
degree  deficient ;  while,  if  the  exports  exceed  the  imports, 
it  BhowB  that  the  currency  is  in  excess,  and  that  no  addi- 
tioni  can  be  made  to  it  without  fiirther  depressing  the 
exdiange  and  increasing  the  drain  of  bullion.  When  the 
imports  and  exports  of  bullion  are  about  equal,  then  of 
course  the  currency  is  at  about  its  proper  lerd.  These  are 
Iha  oolv  criteria  1^  which  anything  can  ever  be  correctly 
inferreJ  in  i^;ard  to  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  currency. 
Its  absotole  amount  aflbrds  hardly  evoi  a  baais  fbr  oonjeo- 
tare.  When  thero  is  little  specnlation  or  excitement  an 
issue  of  26  or  27  miUioiu  bank-notes  may  b«  In  ezoeas; 
while,  at  another  time,  and  with  a  different  state  of  trade 
and  speculation,  an  issue  of  35  or  37  milUoOB  of  notes  may 
not  be  enough.  Except  in  periods  of  internal  commotion, 
or  when  we  are  disturbed  I^  alarms  of  iavasion,  the  state 
of  the  exchange  is  the  only,  as  it  is  Che  infallible,  test  of 
the  enfflciency  and  insufficiency  of  the  currency.  We  may 
farther  states  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  complumug 
of  the  limitation  of  the  currency  by  the  Act  of  1S44,  almost 
nnilbrmly  underrate  its  amount.     We  have  already  seen 


£41,029,965,  and  of  these  £12,463,415  were  in  the  banking 
department  of  the  bank,  leavintr  a  balanoe  of  £28,676,5^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  public ;  and  this  latter  sum  is, 
we  are  told,  the  rdil  amount  of  the  issues.  But  this  is 
&lling  into  the  rather  serious  blander  of  mistaking  a  part 
for  the  whole.  The  notes  in  the  tianking  department  of 
the  bank  make  not  only  a  part,  but  a  most  iiupoitant  and 
active  part,  of  the  cnrrency  of  the  conntry.  They  const!- 
tate  the  means,  along  with  the  bullion  in  the  same  depart- 
matt,  with  which  the  bank  carries  on  her  banking  business, 
and  are  as  evidratly  a  portion  of  the  currency  as  the  notes 
in  the  tills  of  private  bankers  and  the  pockets  of  indi- 
viduals. The  notes  in  the  banking  department  of  the  bank 
must  therefore  never  be  omitted  in  esliraating  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation.  The  latter,  and  the  notes  out  of 
the  issue  department,  ai«  identical;  and,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  it  matters  not  a  straw  wheliier  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  banking  department  of  the  bank  or  of 
individuals. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  Isolation  of  1844  in  its 
bearing  on  the  Bank  of  England.  The  desire  of  Sir  Bob- 
Tt  Peel  reached  b^^ond  this,  but  he  was  unable  to     " 


the  supprenion  of  all  note  issues  except  that  of  the 

of  England,  as  re&rmed  by  him,  or  of  some  similar  sup- 
plenientaTy  establishments  regulated  in  the  same  manner. 
But  it  was  obviooily  impossible  to  prohibit,  without  com- 
pensaUon,  the  future  exercise  by  conntry  bankers  of  the 
.  rights  they  had  Intimately  acquired;  and  as  it  was  not 
essy  to  buy  up  the  existing  privileges  of  the  private  and 
jointstock  banks.  Sir  Bob^  Peel  allowed  them  to  remain 
onder  conditions  prohibiting  their  extension,  and  he  ap- 
parently hoped  that  country  issues  woald  gradually  dis- 
appear before  the  rivalry  of  Bank  of  England  notes.  The 
Act  of  1644,  accordingly,  enacted  that  no  new  bajik  for  the 
iimie  of  notes  should  be  established  in  any  part  of  the 


United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the  sMRMtm  isne  of  not*  by 
the  existing  country  banks  of  England  sbonld  in  fiitnie  bs 
limited  to  Uie  average  amonnt  which  they  had  respectivelv 
in  circulation  during  the  twelve  weeks  preceding  the  27tfa 
April,  1844.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  names  of  the 
partners  in  joint-stock  and  other  banks  ahonld  be  period- 
ically publisned.  A  provisiiKi  was  also  enacted  under  which 
an  Issningbank  could  resign  its  privi]^  by  composition 
with  the  Bank  of  England.  The  existmg  law  was  main- 
tained preventing  the  isne  of  any  notes  other  than  the 
Baok  of  England  in  London,  and  the  establishment,  within 
sixty-five  miles  of  London,  of  any  branch  of  an  Ikiglish 
joint-stock  bank  having  the  privilege  of  inae.' 

The  convertibility  <»  the  Bank  of  England  notes  haa 
been  perfectly  maintuned  since  1344,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  English  banki^  whether  private  or  joint-stock,  has 
been  sound  and  judicioos,  the  cases  of  failure  among  them 
being  few  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  recurrent  epl- 
demus  of  insolvency  of  earlier  experience.  It  must,  haw> 
ever,  be  admitted  that  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  diaconnt 
charged  by  the  bank  have  been  much  mora  nomerons  and 
violent  since  1S44  than  thev  were  before,  and  on  thi«e  oo- 
casiont— in  1847, 1357, 18il6— it  haa  been  judged  neees- 
saty  to  anthoriie  a  sospenaion  of  the  Act  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  bank  directors  the  power  to  strengthen  the  banking  de- 
partment by  reoonrse  to  the  reserves  of  the  issue  dmtart- 
menL  In  each  case  the  suspension  of  the  Act  arrestea  and 
allayed  the  panic  prevailing  up  to  the  moment  of  aiispen- 
sion,  and  in  1866  it  was  not,  in  fact,  found  nrmiinry  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  to  borrow  from  the  issue  department  which 
had  been  conceded  to  the  directors.  We  must  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Act  of  1944  is  to  be  blamed  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  changes  of  the  rate  of  discount 
which  has  since  been  experienced,  and  whether  this  in- 
crease and  the  suspennon  of  the  Act  in  lime  of  trial  coo- 
stitute  a  reason  for  its  abrogation  or  for  a  modification  at 

la  the  fltat  place,  the  increased  number  of  changes  in  the 
rate  of  discount  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  baa  become  responsive  to  Uia 
movement  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  cpcn  market  in  a 
degree  unknown  before  this  generation.  The  rale  of  dia- 
count  outside  the  bank  chan^  rapidly  and  often  befor« 
1844,  but  its  fluctuations  were  to  a  large  extent  prevraited 
from  affecting  the  Bank  of  England.  Previonsly  to  the 
modification  of  the  Usury  Laws  in  1B39,  the  bank  could 
not  charge  more  for  loans  than  5  i»er  cent,  and  for  some 
considerable  period  alter  the  restriction  had  been  removed 
the  directors,  influenced,  in  part  at  least,  by  their  acc»- 
(oroed  habit  on  several  occasions,  permitted  the  bank  to  be 
involved  in  difficulties  which  might  hate  been  averted  by 
their  sooner  raising  the  rate  of  discount.  Strict  limitation 
in  the  number  and  class  of  customers  with  whom  the  bank 
would  do  business,  and  a  refusal  to  rediscount  bills  that  had 
been  already  discounted  by  money-dealei«,  made  it  poesibte 
to  keep  the  bank  rata  below  the  rates  of  the  open  market 
witboat  exposing  the  resources  of  the  establishment  to  an 
exh  austing  demand. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  obeerred  that  the  methods  of  ecoaomii* 
ing  the  use  of  money  by  the  development  of  li«nlrir^y  have 
been  extraordinarily  multiplied  since  1B44.  The  Bank 
Act,  as  we  have  shown,  in  no  way  operates  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  money  in  the  country;  on  the  contrary,  it  lends 
to  increase  it,  since  it  forbids  any  extension  of  the  nse  of 
notes  issued  on  credit  as  a  substitute  for  money.  The  eCfed 
of  the  Act  has  therefore  been  to  neutralise  rather  than  to 
stimulate  the  process  of  eoonomy  in  the  use  of  money  to 
which  we  have  called  attention.  But  the  tranaactiona  of 
bankers— the  issue  of  cheques,  the  negotiation  of  bills,  Ac^ 
&C.— have  multiplied  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  stock  of 
ruidv  money  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  mass  of  transilorr 
credits  being  constantly  increasing  while  the  reserves  of 
cash  suffer  Ultle  abai^[e,  there  naturally  and  neccasaiilj 
follows  an  iooieased  sensibility  in  the  equilibrium  of  th« 
money  market,  with  constant  oscillations  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. But  although  the  increase  in  the  number  of  changea 
of  discount  since  1844  has  not  been  as  great  as  may  at  £«t 
seem  apparent,  and  so  br  as  the  increase  has  beoi  real  it 
must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  growing;  disproportioa 
between  the  magnitude  of  transitory  credits  at  any  lim« 
existing  and  the  reserve  of  cash  kept  on  hand,  yet  it  may 
'  The  pravl^ni  retutstlng  tba  louet  of  Scotch  ud  Iilib  hanks 


be  tndj  admitted  that  it  1b  not  iinprobtble  tluU  diangci 
hftTe  from  time  to  time  happened  that  mi^t  not  have 
oeaured  luppoeing  the  eepturalion  of  the  bankiog  and  iaue 
deputmenls  had  not  been  eatabliahed.  It  ia  evident  that 
if  the  cash  in  the  tvo  departmeats  bad  been  equtdly  ao- 
CPMlble  to  the  bank  directora,  a  withdrawal  of  money 
which  ia  now  thrown  upon  one  deptutmoit  would  not  have 
Mttd  BO  great  a  change  in  Che  proportion  between  liabil- 
itiea  and  rewrve  as  is  now  exhibiled ;  and  if  the  director 
had  rcaaon  to  believe  that  the  withdrawal  waa  no  more 
than  a  temporaiy  efflux  to  the  provinces  or  ebewhere,  to  be 
fallowed  br  a  speedy  reflux,  ihej  might  have  been  bolder 
in  ahalaining  from  njaing  the  rate  of  discoonL  But  this 
•ctioQ  or  rather  inaction  would 


the  price  of  a  certain  risk  to  the  convertibility  of  the  note. 
whioi  ia  now  avoided,  and  if  it  should  appear  in  the  end 
that  the  directora  had  erred  in  euppoainK  the  movement 
of  money  to  be  but  temporary,  thev  would  see  reason  to 
r^;i«I  tut  they  bad  not  been  forced  to  atrin^t  action  at 
the  b«inning  of  it.  The  oecillalions  experienced  in  the 
rate  of  discount,  oadllotioaa  which  alter  all  indicate  noth- 
ing more  than  the  natural  movement  in  the  value  of  a 
medium  which  is  the  first  to  be  agitaled  by  changea  in 
value  of  every  other  commodity,  are  cheaply  purchased  as 
the  price  of  the  permanent  and  perfect  equality  of  the  bank- 
note and  the  money  it  represents.  The  repeated  suspen- 
aians  of  the  Act  ot  IS44  in  time  of  trial  do,  prima  /ode, 
present  a  much  stronger  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  Btat- 
nte.  Legislation  which  brniks  down  u^ion  critical  occaaiona 
diacreditathe  legislature  thatdecreed  It;  and  it  is  not  Co  be 
denied  that  the  mere  suapenaion  of  die  Act  has  more  than 
oacB  operated  as  a  charm  to  allay  feelings  of  panic  among 
bankers,  money-dealera,  and  merchants.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  common  with  the  earlier 
advocates  of  the  policy  of  the  Act^  believed  thai  it  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  commercial  crises.  It  Is  strange 
that  sach  an  anticipation  ahoald  have  beea  entertained. 
Whoever  will  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  organisation  of 
credit  in  the  commercial  world,  and  on  the  timid  and  self- 
protecting  instincts  of  men,  especially  of  capitalists,  will  be 
ftvced  to  confen  that  the  recurrence  of  crises  must  be 
accepted  as  inevitable.  The  more  highly  developed  is  the 
economy  of  money  the  greater  must  be  the  sum  which 
banks  and  bankers  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  repay 
on  demand  or  at  short  notice  in  proportion  to  the  reserves 
of  money  kept  in  their  co&tia ;  and  the  greater  also  must 
be  the  amount  of  bills  falling  due  daily,  and  lan;ely  met 
■a  Ibej  Ul  due  by  the  proc^ds  of  bills  drawn  i£lly  and 
discounted  aa  drawn.  The  smoothness  of  action  of  the 
cratunerdal  machine  evidently  depends  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  that  confidence  which  is  ordinarily  felt  by  the 
creditor-claaa  in  the  solvency  of  debtors,  and  any  access  of 
distrust  may  easily  produce  consequences  culminating  in  a 
crisis.  Bankers  who  are  at  once  debtors  and  credilois  are 
neccaarily  constrained  to  protect  themselves  in  such 
periods  of  defective  confidence  by  declining  to  meet  the 
applications  for  loons  and  discounts  which  are  forced  upon 
them ;  and  a  sharp  competition  ensues  for  the  possession  of 
the  ready  money  that  ia  available  in  the  markeL  The 
iresBure  is  concentrated  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
he  publicity  of  the  condition  of  that  institution,  consequent 
npon  the  weekly  iaeue  of  ils  balance-sheet,  lets  all  men 
know  the  rate  of  decline  of  its  cash  reserve.    At  such  a 


£ 


balances  of  ths  banking  department  may  be  exhausted 
incites  bankets  to  hasten  to  anticipate  one  another  in  with- 
drawing any  reserve  they  may  have  kept  at  the  bank,  and 
the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  cash  of  the  department  is 
accelerated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  condition  we  have 
described  is  in  its  orisin  independent  of  any  particular 
regulationa  adopted  wiQi  respect  to  the  oote-circulation  of  a 
oonununity ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  experienced  in  Great 
Britain  under  all  varieties  of  laws,  and  in  the  United  StaLm, 
in  Northern  and  Southern  Germany,  and  in  the  British 


h  a  oondition  may  be  aggravated,  if  not  precipitated, 
by  an  antecedent  issue  of  notes  increasing  the  proportion 
between  the  volume  of  transitory  credits  and  the  cash 
available  to  meet  instantaneous  demands-  and  as  long 
M  the  imne  of  notes  waa  unrestricted,  bankeis  could 
Mver  resist  the  temptation  to  make  up,  by  an  increase  in 


their  iaues,  aii;  diminndim  in  their  avdlable  cash,  >  caoM 
directly  provocative  of  a  further  dimination  by  its  efiect  on 
adverse  exchanges,  and  therefore  producing  a  sharper 
reaction  when  the  necessity  was  at  last  recognizS  of  reoover- 
tog  the  balance  between  their  cash  in  hand  uid  their 
liabilities.  The  Act  of  1844  cannot  prevent  paolc,  bat  it 
prevents  bankers  from  resorting  to  causes  which  aggravate 
panics,  and  it  moreover  supplies  a  means  of  allaying  the 
unreaBomng  terror  in  which  panics  culminate.  Were  it  not 
for  the  senaratioo  of  the  issue  and  the  banking  departmenia 
we  should  be  constrained  to  witness  and  tolerate  periodical 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  as  this  would  be  the  <ya\j 
means  left  of  appeasing  alarm ;  and  this  desperate  expedi- 
ent has  be«i,  in  &ct,  employed  over  and  over  again,  under 
snch  circumstances,  both  in  England  and  elsewnere.  Ths 
Act  of  1844  gives  us  a  less  dangeraus,  though  by  no  means 
a  perfectly  harmless,  power.  When  the  minds  of  creditors 
are  unhinged,  and  all  are  com[>eting  for  monev  which  is  Dot 
in  existence  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  their  demands, 
the  announcement  that  the  Giovemmeut  has  authorised  the 
bauk  directors  to  suspend  the  action  of  the  Act  and  to  &11 
back  on  the  resources  of  the  issue  department  operates  as 
a  charm.  The  mere  announcement  is  often  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  the  punic  previously  prevailing,  the  feverish  fit 
pames  away,  and  the  customary  temper  of  confidence  ia 
more  or  less  slowlr  restored. 

We  conclude  that  the  existence  of  the  Act  of  1844  is 
justified  even  when  it  is  suspended,  for  it  provides,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  cash  reserves  of  the  issue  department,  a 
stock  of  money,  the  unlocking  of  which  furnishes  the  means 
of  arresting  panic  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  sought 
in  aperiodicsuspenuonof  cash  payments.  It  has  natorally 
been  asked  whether  the  law  might  not  be  saved  the  apparent 
discredit  involved  in  its  being  set  aside  by  an  act  of  the 
Executive  Government,  aedng  on  the  &ith  of  a  subsequent 
indemnity  from  Parliament,  by  the  embodiment  in  it  of  a 
power  authorizing  its  snspension  under  circumstances  that 
provoke  its  suspension.  Mr.  Low^  as  Chancellor  of  the 
£xcheqaer,  introduced  into  the  ^lue  of  Commons,  in 
1873,  a  bill  having  this  object.  He  proposed  that  the  Bank 
Act  might  be  suspended  oy  order  of  the  Government  of 
the  day  when  the  nununttfn  rate  of  discount  had  reached 
12  per  centq  when  the  exchanges  were  favorable  to  England, 
and  when  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank 
certified  that  panic  had  caused  a  large  portion  of  the 
bank  notes  nominally  in  circulation  to  lie  locked  np  and 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's administration  had  declined  when  this  bill  was 
introduced,  and  it  was  not  well  received.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  conditions  proposed  by  Mr.  Lowe  had  not 
always  existed  wiien  the  Act  had  been  suspended,  and  they 
would  be  BO  rarelv  satisfied  that  the  power  of  suspension 


It  n 


would  t>e  BO  rarelv  satisfied  that  the  powe 

S promised  by  the  bill  could  never  be  exe 
urther  contended  that  Mr.  Lowe's  attempt 
impracticable.  In  seeking  to  define  beforehand  the  o 
dibons  of  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act,  he  tried  to  define  the 
conditions  of  a  panic;  and  to  attempt  to  define  the  con- 
ditions of  that  which  is  in  its  esseuoe  unreasonable  was  a 
logical  contradiction.  A  panic  has  no  laws ;  it  has  no  fixed 
shape.  It  is  precipitated  we  know  not  how ;  and  we  are 
^n  the  midst  Of  it  before  we  are  aware.  As  it  ia  thus 
impossible  to  prescribe  beforehand  the  conditions  of  panic, 
it  may  reasonably  be  thought  that  it  is  better  to  leave  to 
the  Giovernment  of  the  day  the  responsibility  of  acting 
when  a  panic  has  demonstrated  its  existence.  Mr.  Lowe** 
bill,  assailed  from  many  quarters,  was  withdrawn  without 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  being  taken  on  its  merits,  and 
no  attempt  has  been  since  made  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  L^slature. 

We  have  already  said  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  contemplated 
an  ultimate  extinction  of  all  note  issues  save  that  of  the 
Bank  of  Englaqd :  and  he  probably  expected  that  the 
snbalitution  of  Bank  of  England  notes  for  all  others  would 
not  be  long  delayed.  The  progress  actually  achieved 
towards  this  end  has  been  very  slow.  Out  of  204  private 
banks  in  England  and  Wales  left  by  the  Act  of  1844,  with 
total  privileged  issues  of  £5,153,407,  no  more  than  St 
have  ceased  to  issue ;  and  the  amount  they  issued  which  il 
now  withdrawn  was  £1,233,041.  Of  joint  stock  hanks  18 
have  ceased  to  issue  £842,463,  out  of  72  having  privi- 
leged issues  of  £3,495,446.  Only  one  Scotch  bank  has 
ceased  to  issue  notes  since  the  Scotch  Act  of  1845^  and  no 
alteration  whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  fixed  issues  of 


(he  Irish  bub,  It  buj  be  added  that  the  ptotiuods  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  relied  opon  bj  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  bringins 
ftbout  b;  arrangeineiit  a  aubstinilioa  of  Bank  of  Englaoa 
notes  for  Uioee  of  privil^ed  bankers,  have  been  for  man^ 
jean  entirely  neglected.  With  theee  facta  before  na  it  u 
not  aarpriaing  ttut,  in  1365,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  £xcheqaer  under  Lord  Palmereton,  ahould  have 
Enbmittad  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
aabject.  IBj  it,  it  was  proposed  that  private  banlu  of  iaane 
in  S^land  and  Wales  should  be  released  from  the  ezistiiw 
retfiiclion  that  the  nombera  of  partners  must  not  exceed 
six,  and  that  Joint-stock  banka  ahould  be  allowed  (o  come 
within  the  dnile  of  sixlj-fire  miles  from  London  upon  their 
undertaking  to  pay  aimaallj  to  the  Bzchequer  a  dutj  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  oenL  (altered  in  committee  on  the  bill 
first  to  li  and  then  to  1  per  cenL)  on  their  average  iBBUes, 
and  that  thereupon  thmr  privile^  of  issue  should  be  assured 
to  them  until  ISOO  (altered  in  committee  to  1875  and 
1380),  after  which  these  privil^ee  should  ce«se  and 
detaroiine.  The  bill  was  purely  permisaite;  but  it  was 
thought  by  its  author  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Eng- 
liah  banks  of  issue  wouid  place  (hemselves  under  its  opera- 
tion, and  further  l^Ulation  would  be  practicable  with 
respect  to  the  rest  The  bill,  however,  was  less  and  less 
approved  as  it  became  better  koown,  and  it  was  ultimately 
withdrawn.  fVom  that  time  no-legislatloD  on  the  sulgect 
has  been  contemplated  until  tlie  seaaion  1875.  when  the 
action  of  the  Scotch  banks  in  establishing  head  ofGces  in 
Lond<»)  was  followed  by  an  agitation,  described  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Scotch  banks  (p.  286),  which  has  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  the  law  of  banking 
utd  of  note  lasnes. 

The  Select  Committee  thus  appointed  has  received  a  vast 
mass  of  evidence  on  the  law  and  practice  of  banking  and 
of  the  issue  of  notes,  but  the  session  has  been  allowed 
to  close  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  report  on  the 
snlfject  of  the  committee's  inquiries,  and  no  practical  action 
is  expected  to  follow  the  termination  of  its  labots.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  obstacles  to  legislation,  aup- 
posing  legislation  to  be  desirable,  are  consQerable.  The 
bankers  of  the  kingdom  are  largely  represented  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commcus,  and  they  are  on  the  whole 
well  contented  with  the  present  state  of  the  law,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  public   are  profoundly  ignorant  and 


crisis,  when  almost  a 


anthority  Uiat  may  command  respect  even  in  the  midst  of 
uniTersal  asltation  ;  and  the  inauiries  of  the  Select  Com- 
millce  to  which  we  have  referred  might  be  useful  for  this 
purpose,  if  they  had  been  pursued  with  any  discriniiiuitJon. 


,s  It  is,  the  evidence  received  by  the  committee  will  prob- 
ably serve  as  a  quarrj  to  which  wisdom  and  unwisdom 
mar  equally  resort  for  facta  and  arguments. 

At  the  ritdc  of  stating  something  that  may  appear  too 
obvionsly  true  to  require  statement,  we  would  submit  that 
the  question,  whether  bankers  ahould  be  permitted  to  issue 
notes,  must  be  determined  upon  a  balance  of  oppo^g  con- 
siderations of  expediency.  Manv  of  the  advocates  and 
supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  legislation  of  1844  have 
aau^  apparently  with  a  conviction  that  they  were  express- 
ing an  axiomatic  truth,  Chat  the  issue  of  notes  was  no  part 
of  the  bnsinees  of  a  banker.  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  within 
the  past  session,  spoken  in  this  aense.  The  force  of 
aaaertions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  admitted.  There  is  no 
law  of  nature  limiting  the  action  of  a  banker  within  the 
bounds  sought  to  be  prescribed ;  and  if  we  accept  as  the 
definition  of  a  banker  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
borrow  and  lend  money,  we  cannot  but  recognize  in  the 
iseae  of  transferable  notes  a  most  convenient  process  of 
canying  on  this  businen.  A  banker  who  issues  notes 
borrows  so  much  from  the  persons  from  time  to  time  hold- 

bthem,  and  this  money  he  has  lent  to  the  customers 
ebted  to  him.  The  reasons  of  convenience  which 
jmtify  a  prohibition  of  the  liberty  of  issue  are,  first,  that 
experience  has  shown  that  this  process  of  borrowing  is  too 
potent  and  too  easily  abused  to  the  precipitation  and 
aggravation  of  commercial  crises :  and,  secondly,  that  the 
great  and  almost  insuperable  difficnity  of  refusing  to 
nceive  notes  which  have  obtained  general  currency  makes 
it  most  dwirable  that  such  notes  should  possess  r — 


better  guarantee  than  ct 

solvency  of  private  issue 

prevail  to  upht^  Sir  Bobert  Feel's  legislation,  and  whicb 

impel  na  to  consider  what  means  may  be  disoovered  of 

perfection  his  policy  by  the  unification  of  isntea  throii|^- 

out  the  kingdom. 

We  believe  the  propsga^on  of  clear  ideas  on  the  safc^eet 
of  the  note  currency,  and  the  aocderolion  of  the  tune 
when  one  corrency  only  shall  be  in  circulation,  would  both 
be  sreatly  fiualitated  bj  a  mechanical  and  local  sepanlioa 
of  Uieiante  department  A'om  the  Bank  of  England.  Hudi 
confuuon  of  Ihoai^t  still  prevails  by  reason  (rf  the  (act 
that  the  Bank  of  &igland  is  used  as  the  sgent  for  manag- 
ing what  is  now  a  state  issue,  resting,  so  br  as  it  M 
uncovered  by  specie,  upon  state  security.  If  the  bannesa 
of  issuing  notes  were  removed  bodily  from  the  Bank  of 
England  snd  located  In  a  Government  office,  and  the  nune 
of  the  notes  at  the  same  time  changed,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  seen  that  the  bnunees  left  behind  in  Tbieadneedle  Street 
differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  of  any  other 
banker  in  LomWd  Street,  and  much  of  the  supetstitioai 
regard  of  the  City  for  the  Bank  of  England,  and  tmst  In 
its  assistance  in  time  of  trouble,  would  be  rapidly  destroyed. 
It  would  then  be  understood  that  the  cry  for  ministerial 
interference  at  the  time  of  crises  and  of  incipient  crisei 
was  nothing  more  (banaclium  for  thena^on  to  cover  with 
its  credit  thos^  who  had  not  been  prudent  enough  to  main- 
tain adequate  reserves  for  th^  own  defence;  and,  as  this 
would  be  understood  beforehsnd,  it  would  induce  the  con- 
seqtience  of  greater  circumspection  on  the  part  of  de*l«n 
in  money  and  a  less  temptation  to  rely  on  extraneoos  aid. 
The  purely  mechanical  act  of  removing  the  issue  of  note* 
from  Threadneedle  Street  wonld  make  the  &ctB  of  ibe 
situation  plain,  and  would  bring  about  an  alteration  ol 
condrdt  among  London  bankers,  so  that  it  should  conform 
to  the  facts  thus  perceived.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been 
clearly  perceived  that  the  delicacy  of  the  condition  of  the 
money  market  in  London'  has  been  much  exaggetMed, 
and  the  feverish  tendency  to  crises  materially  exmted, 
becanse  the  cash  reserves  kept  by  the  London  bankera  are 
disproportionately  small  compared  with  the  amoimtof  theit 
instantaneous  liabilities.  Competition  has,  of  courg^  been 
a  conuderable  element  in  causing  this  attenoation  of  cash 
reserves.  Sach  jointrstock  bank  has  struggled  after  that 
increase  of  credit  which  follows  an  increase  of  dividends; 
and  the  unproductive  cash  balances  on  hand  have  been 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  limit.  They  would,  howew, 
never  have  been  reduced  to  such  narrow  dimensions  bat  for 
the  reliance  placed  on  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  last  extremity ;  and  if  it  were  made  plain  that  the 
Bank  of  England  is  itself  nothing  more  than  a  big  joint- 
stock  bank,  this  reliance  wouid  disappear.  Monys^eoMi^ 
equally  ingenious  and  chimerical,  have  been  recently  pot 
forth  for  oompelling  bankers  to  keep  larger  reaerrei  of  cash 
in  proportion  te  their  deposits.  'The  true  way  to  remon 
the  danger  always  threatening  us  nnder  the  system  thst 
exists  is  to  produce  a  conviction  among  bankers  that  Aef 
must  not  expect  help  elsewhere  if  they  become  distivMud 
through  a  default  in  their  own  reserves  of  cash. 

'  t  from  the  reat 


completed  by  its  iransier  to  b 
management  of  State  agents, 

1  of  the  kingdom  mi^t  be 
akin  to  that  adopted  by  the 
the  national  banksL      Etch 


If  the  sepanttioa  of  the 
of  the  Bank  of  England  wi 
Qovemment  office  under  tl 
the  unification  of  the  issi 
accompliahed  by  l^slstio 
United  Stales  in  relation 
bank  of  issue  might  be  required  te  withdraw  il 
and  to  receive  and  put  out  in  exchange  for  them  nolea 
emanating  from  the  State  establishment,  bat  bearing  a 
statement  on  their  &ce  of  the  banks  through  whidi  Ihey 
were  issued.  Government  securities  should  bedi^iodted  1^ 
the  issuing  banks  for  the  amounts  thus  put  into  cucolatioD, 
which  most  not  exceed  the  amount  of  their  existing  antfa<w- 
ized  iteaes;  and  the  interest  on  these  securitiea  would  be 
paid  to  the  banks,  less  a  fixed  charge  U,  defray  the  coat  of 
preparing  and  issuing  the  nolea  deUvered  to  them.  "Oio 
notes  thus  issued  would  be  payable  at  the  central  State 
office,  snd  would  circulate  throughout  the  kingdom;  bat 
as  often  as  tbev  were  brought  back  to  the  centnJ  office 
they  would  be  cleared  again  by  the  several  issuing  banks 
for  reissue,  unless  the  latter  desired  k>  retire  from  the 
arrangement,  in  which  case  the  issuing  bank  would  redeaa 
the  notes  it  issued,  which  would  be  omcelled,  and  the  aeon- 
ritiee  deposited,  or  a  corresponding  put  of  IhenL  woold 


_ . .  .J  bnproper 
a  the  aooeptaDoe  of  the  privil^ea  benka  of  aaae, 
althoo^  we  believe  It  would  be  freely  ttcoepted,  inaamacb 
M  their  DOIci  wonld  41  once  acquire  canwv^  tbionghout 
the  kiBgdom  wiUunt  dlKrimiiuUion  of  loctditf  in  ez- 
diang«  far  the  depoiit  of  tecnrity,  and  die  gain  ther  now 
i«ali«a  from  the  Imie  of  notea  would  be  left  imdimintsbed. 
We  mnrt,  howerer,  repeat  the  eipnaaion  of  the  convicdon 
that  nalher  thja  nor  any  other  change  of  the  present 
■yateni  can  be  regarded  aa  practicable  nntil  the  impnlu 
M  agitating  drcunutancea  nai  stirred  ap  Fartiajnent  to 
&CC  the  qoeMion. 


■  qf  DtjKiU. — These  banks  receire  money  oo  de- 
posit, that  is  to  aaj,  on  condidons  that  a  certain  prescribed 
notice  ahall  be  given  of  the  time  o'f  withdmiraL  They 
aOow  interest,  and  the^  usually  lend  a  Urge  proportion  of 
tbeir  mon^  on  securities  wliich  are  not  at  any  moment  im- 


n  1^  Baakt  wilA  LmHei 
We  bare  elsewhere  hinted  at  the  subdlTiaion  of  the 
bnaincB  of  hanking  which  has  accompanied  the  develop- 
meni  of  commerce.  A  banker  borrows  and  lends  money, 
but  the  oonditioos  under  which  money  is  borrowed  or  lent 
may  be  eztremelr  vanous,  and  the  diSei«nt  classes  of 
hankers  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  difier- 
cnoes  in  the  rules  which  they  ofaserre  in  borrowing  or 
Icndiu.  Banken  may  borrow  money  on  call,  at  depoait, 
on  debentures,  at  interest,  or  without  interest,  and  ther 
may  lend  on  open  credits,  by  dlacoanting  billa,  by  ad- 
n  mortgage  repayable  in  instalments  or  t^erwise. 


Land  Marlgagt  Banlit  may  be  dased  with  banka  of  do- 
poait,  bnt  Aey  are  also  accustomed  to  borrow  on  debentures 
rmayabla  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  thre&  or  a  larger  number 
of^yesrsi  at  rates  of  interest  vaiying  with  the  period  of  the 
debentnre.  These  inatitutions  weT«  first  slarled  for  the 
porpoae  of  granting  ftcUi^ea  to  the  mortgagers  of  land. 
Th«  money  receiv^  on  debentares  was  let  oat  s^in  to 
proprieUrs  and  purchasers  of  land,  who  repaid  their  debts 
by  annnal  inatalments.  It  waa  in  this  way  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  Stein  was  fiu^tated  in  Germany ;  the  peasant  being 
able  to  obtain  at  once  from  the  Land  Mortgage  Bank  the 
(xmtal  necessary  to  redeem  the  feadal  rights  of  his  lord, 
a  debt  which  he  repaid  by  a  aeriea  of  annual  payments 


of  the  fields  he  cultivated. 

Ondit  QmpomtM,  such  as  the  Ortdit  Fomier,  die  CridH 
MebSier,  Ac,  Ac,  are  strictly  analogous  to  land  mortgwe 
bank^  except  that  thev  inveat  their  funds  in  loans  on  the 
Mcniity  of  general  industrial  undertaking^  to  which  busi- 
ness they  have  added  the  fnnction  of  n^jotiators  oif  direct 
loans  between  companies  formed  for  the  conduct  of  such 
undertakings  and  the  capitalist  public. 

JKswHDt  Baitii  and  Diteounl  AgenMa  borrow  money  on 
call  or  depoai^  and  lend  it  exduaively  in  tiie  discount  of 
Ulk  and  negotiable  securities,  which  th^  often  rediscount 
with  capitaluta  desirous  of  inTesting  their  money  in  forms 
Olpahle  of  being  speedily  realized. 

2Vm<  Atmeiaiumt  borrow  money  on  debentures  and  in- 
vest it  in  the  loans  of  foreign  states  or  similar  securities, — 
the  principle  of  such  an  sseociatiou  being  that  the  original 
innslor  can  be  secured  agaiosl  the  debidt  of  any  one  bor- 
rower by  the  receipt  of  a  nigh  average  rate  of  interest  and 
the  general  solvency  of  the  rest. 

SaBatg»-Bank»  are  iusUtutions  eatablished  for  the  receipt 
of  the  smaller  aavings  of  the  poor.  As  at  present  existing 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Trustees'  Savings- 
banks  and  the  Post  Office  Savings-banks ;  bat  it  seems 
Crobable  that  some  rearrangement  of  their  machinery  will 
i  made  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  For  tUrther 
particulara  see  SAVnfOa-B&KKS. 

Allusion  has  already  beoi  made  (aale,  P.  272)  to  the 
Oearing-hotHe,  This  institution  was  established.  Just  a 
omuiry  ago,  as  a  place  where  the  clerks  of  the  bankers  in 
the  C^  or  London  could  assemble  daily  to  exchange  with 
one  aiMther  the  cheques  drawn  upon  and  bills  payable  at 
Anr  rspective  hooaes.  Before  the  Clearing-house  existed, 
each  banker  had  to  send  a  clerk  to  the  places  of  business 
of  all  the  other  bankers  in  London  to  collect  the  sums 
payable  by  them  in  respect  of  cheques  and  billsj  and  it  is 


obvioQS  that  much  time  was  consumed  by  this  ] 
which  involved  also  the  tue  of  an  unnecessary  qnantity 
of  money  and  correapondlnc  risks   of  safe  carriage.    In 


afterwards  exclusively  private  lumkets, — doing  busmeea 
within  the  Qty,  and  the  bankers  in  the  west  end  of  the 
metropolis  nsed  some  one  or  other  of  the  City  banks  a 


jealoun  of  the  existing  banks  was  powerful  enough  to  ex- 
clude them  altogether  from  the  use  of  the  Clearing-house] 


At  first  the  Clearing-bouM  was  dmpby  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, but  it  came  to  bepercmved  that  the  sorting  and  distri- 
bution of  cheques,  bills,  Ac,  could  be  more  expeditiously 
conducted  by  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  common 
clerks  to  whom  each  banker's  clerk  could  give  all  the  in- 
struments of  exchange  he  wished  to  oollect,  and  fmia  whom 
he  could  reoeive  all  those  payable  at  his  own  house.  The 
payment  of  the  balance  settled  the  transaction,  and  an 
'  '  of  the  statistics  of  the  Clearing-houae  by  the  late 
(Jour.  StaiUL  &K.,  March,  1866),  shows  that 
of  cash  that  passed  was  often  len  than  4  per 
cenL  of  the  total  sums  cleared.  Latterly,  however,  the 
arrangements  of  the  Clearing-house  have  been  further 
perfe^ed,  so  that  neither  notes  nor  coin  are  now  rei^nired. 
The  Clearing-house,  as  well  as  each  banker  using  it,  has 
an  account  at  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  tbe  balances  due 
at  the  close  of  each  day's  transactions  are  settled  by  traps- 
fers  &om  one  acconnt  to  another  at  the  bank. 

The  use  of  the  Clearing-house  was  still  farther  extended 
in  1358,  so  as  to  include  the  settlement  of  exchanges 
between  the  country  bsukeis  of  England.  Before  that 
time  each  country  banker  receiving  chequn  oo  other 
country  bankers  sent  them  to  those  other  bankers  by  post 
(suj^Miung  they  were  not  carrying  on  business  in  the  same 
place},  and  requested  that  the  amount  should  be  paid  by 
the  Li»idon  agent  of  the  banker  on  whom  the  che(]neH  were 
drawn  to  the  London  agent  of  the  banker  remitting  them. 
Che^nea  were  thus  coUecled  by  correspondence,  and  each 
remittance  involved  a  separate  payment  in  London.     la 


the  existing  establishnient  eoald  aooonplish  what  waa  de- 
sired, and  this  was  eventually  done.  A  ooontiy  banker 
now  sends  cheques  on  other  oountry  banks  to  his  London 
correepondent,  who  exchanges  them  at  the  Clearing-house 
with  tne  correspondents  of  the  bankers  on  whom  they  are 
drawn.  (Sir  John  Lubbock,  Jour.  SlaluL  Soe.,  Sept., 
1865.)  It  will  be  easily  ooderstood  that  an  extraordinary 
economy  in  the  use  of  coin  has  resulted  from  these  ar- 
ran^ementa;  and  in  the  paper  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to 
which  we  have  referred,  he  gives  statistics  showing  that 
out  of  the  sum  of  a  million  paid  into  the  bank  in  which 
he  is  a  partner,  only  £21,500  consistB  of  bank  notes  and 
£6210  or  coin.  An  ordinary  weekly  clearing  varies  from 
100  to  180  millions;  in  1668  the  weekly  average  was, 
however,  no  more  thtin  £66,S07,ff7G,  from  which  It  rose 
continuously  to  an  average  of  £116,254717  in  1873. 
Tbei«  was  a  little  &lling  otr  in  1874,  which  is  now  being 
recovered. 

Up  to  the  Tear  1858  banking  companies  could  not  be 
constituted  with  limited  liability  of  partners  except  by 
way  of  privilege  nnder  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  Boyu 
Charters,  or  Letters  Patent;  and  allhongh  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  three  oldest  eetabliihed  banks  in  Scot- 
land, were  thus  bvored  without  any  consequent  deteriora- 
tion in  tbe  character  of  their  management,  abundant  argo- 
menta  were  adduced  in  deprecation  of  a  general  law  on  the 
subject  Id  1858,  however,  an  Act  was  pased  authoiidnc 
the  formation  and  n^istration  of  banking  companies  with 
limited  liability,  and  also  enabling  existing  nnlimited 
companies  to  roister  as  associalioiM  with  a  limited  liaMl- 
ity  of  partners,  subject  to  a  proviso,  that  if  tbe  bank  was  a 
bank  of  issue,  the  liability  of  its  partners  should  remain 
nnlimited  in  respect  of  such  issue.  Beveial  banks  have 
been  established  and  registered  under  this  law,  and  no  evil 
ramltB  have  beMi  observed  to  follow. 

iVessnC  MttnagenetU  i^  &e  Sank  <^  Ea^caid. 
When  the  charter  was  renewed  in  18^  the  not«  of  tl^ 


Sank  of  Kngland  irere  made  Iwal  tender  ereiTwhere  in 
England  except  st  the  bank.  Ofthe  wisdom  of  thia  regn- 
IftUoD  DO  douDt  can  be  entertained.  Bank-notes  are  DBoee- 
milj  aliraTB  equivalent  to  bullion ;  and  br  m^ing  them 
mbstitatee  for  coin  at  oountr?  banlo,  the  demand  for  the 
latter  daring  periods  of  alarm  or  mna  is  materially  dimin- 
ished, and  tbe  atabilitj  of  the  bank  and  of  the  pecooiarf 
system  of  the  country  proportionally  increased. 

Since  1S26  the  bank  has  estabtialied  branches  in  some 
of  the  ^reat  commercial  towns.  The  mode  and  terms  of 
condoetiiig  bounesa  at  these  have  been  described  as  fol- 

"  Tba  brasali  bank  at  SwanMa  [and  th«  lams  ii  trna  of  Ihoaa 

ir  pl>a«]  i>  to  ba  a  Houn  plaoe  af  depaiit  for 

'        o  maka  hm  of  a  Guk  for  tbat  pnr- 

'ing"'." 


re  Bald  to  hava  dra 


a  approTBd  oams)  baing  nquind  npon  ererj 
hill  or  note  di^oaated;  then  an  oalled  dttmMti  atcaanii. 
Th*  applioatioDS  of  partial  who  duin  to  opan  diwonnt  asoonDta 
at  the  braoob  am  (orwardad  to  the  pannt  Mtablisbmact  (or  ap- 
proTal,  and  an  aoivar  is  genatallj  raadTad  In  about  too  dayi. 
Wtwn  approrad,  nod  billi  maj  ba  diaooantad  at  th*  bfanob  witb- 
ont  niraanaa  to  London.  BiUa  payabls  at  Siransaa,  London,  or 
an;  otlioi  plao*  whara  a  branah  ia  aatabllihad,  an  diiooanted 
■odar  tbii  ragalation.  Tba  difideudi  on  any  of  th*  pnbKs 
(bidi,  whiab  ar«  pajabia  at  tba  Bank  of  Bnglaad,  may  ba  ra- 
aaiT«d  at  tba  branuh  by  parsoai  irbo  hara  openad  '  drawing  aa- 
aouati,'  aftar  ligning  powere  of  attoroey  for  tbat  parpon,wbleb 
the  branob  Till  proann  from  London.  Na  oharga  li  mada  in 
tbia  oaaa,  aioept  the  aipauaa  of  tba  ponr  of  attorney  and  tba 
pagtagaa  laanrrad  in  transmitting  it.  Pnrahaiei  and  ulei  of 
•vary  daaaription  of  Gorammenl  laanritiei  ara  affaoted  bj  tba 
branab  at  a  aharga  ooneipondiDg  to  that  mada  by  tba  looal 
bankara  wbere  tha  branah  ii  litaated.  A  oommiuion,  iaclnding 
brokeraga  in  London,  aod  all  eipaniaB  of  poitaga,  ii  aharged  on 

Kyicg  at  tha  Bank  of  EoglaDd  bilii  aoooptad  by  panoni  haT- 
j  dnwing  aoeonDta  at  SiranHa,  anah  billi  to  ba  adrlaed  by 
tba  brauah  j  alio  for  granting  letlen  of  credit  on  London,  or  on 
tha  otlier  branohei.  The  braDoh  granU  bills  on  London,  pay- 
able at  MTan  ^■J''  i^t^,  withont  aoeaptanoe,  for  antni  of  £10 
and  apvardi.  Penoni  having  drawing  aooonnts  at  Swansea 
may  ordar  money  to  be  paid  at  Ibe  bank  ia  London  to  thair 
credit  at  Swaoiea,  and  noa  twrio,  at  a  oharga  of  Sd.  in  ilea  of 
poitaga.  The  branab  may  ba  aalled  apaa  to  ahange  any  natei 
laaoad  and  daitd  at  Swaaiaa;  bnt  thay  do  not  ohango  the  notei 
of  tha  bank  in  London,  nor  rnaire  tbam  in  payment,  anleaa  ai 
a  matter  of  aourteay  where  the  partiea  ara  known.  Bank  post 
bllli,  wbloh  ar*  aaoepted  and  dae,  are  reoelred  at  the  hranob 
bom  partiea  haHng  drawing  aoooonta,  and  taken  to  aoooant 
witbont  any  oharge  for  poataga ;  but  unaooepted  bank  poit  billi, 
wblob  most  be  lant  to  London,  are  labjeot  to  the  ohaige  of 
poitafo,  and  taken  to  aooount  whan  dna.  No  interest  Is  allowed 
on  dapoilti.  No  adiance  ia  made  by  the  branoh  upon  any  de- 
aoiiptlon  of  landed  or  other  property,  nor  ii  any  aaeonnt  allowed 
ta  ba  OTerdrawn,  The  notes  are  the  same  aa  those  issued  by 
the  parent  eatahllahmen^  oioept  baiog  dated  Bwanaaa,  and 
made  payable  there  and  in  Ijondon.  No  note  iisnad  exoaoda 
the  sum  of  £iOI),  and  nana  ara  for  a  leu  amount  than  £i." 

The  Bank  of  England  transacts  the  whole  business  of 
GovemmenL  "  She  acta  not  only,"  laTB  Adam  Smith, 
"  as  an  ordinary  bank,  bnt  as  a  great  engine  of  state.  She 
receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  annuitisa  which 
are  due  to  the  (»«ditars  of  the  public;  she  circulates  £z- 
cliequer  bills ;  and  ahe  adrancea  to  the  Qovemment  the 
annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes^  whioh  are 
frequently  not  paid  till  some  yeara  thereafter," 

The  Bank  of  England  rarely  discoimla  bUU  that  have 
more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  months  to  run,  and  it 
were  well  were  this  rale  generally  obaerved  by  other  estab- 
lisbmenls.  The  discounting  of  bills  at  loiu;  dates  is  s 
powerlui  atimulus  to  unsafe  speculation.  When  individ- 
luJs  obtain  loans  which  they  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  tor  six,  twelve,  or,  perhaps,  eighteen  months,  they  are 
tempted  to  adventure  m  speculauous  which  ore  Dot  ex- 
pected to  be  wound  up  till  some  proportionally  distant 
period ;  and  as  these  not  un&equeutly  Ml,  the  conse- 
quenoe  is  that,  when  the  bills  become  due,  there  is  com- 
monly little  or  no  provision  made  for  their  paymrait.  In 
such  cases  the  discoanlers,  to  avert  an  imminent  loss,  some- 
times oonsent  to  renew  the  bills.  But,  while  a  proceeding 
of  this  sort  is  rarely  productive  of  nltimata  advantage  to 
either  party,  the  foci  of  its  having  taken  place  makea  other 
•dveoturers  reckon  that,  in  the  event  of  their  speculations 
proving  to  be  lees  suooeseful  than  Uie;  anticipated,  their 


btUa  will  be  treated  in  the  same  momwr,  and  thw  aggn- 
TOtes  and  extends  the  evil. 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  disconnt  of  bills  at  long  d>te% 
or  their  renewal^  or  the  makins  of  permooeot  loans^  ia 
altogether  inconsistent  with  sooM  bonking  principle^  (bf 
it  prevents  the  bankers  from  having  tliat  commaiKl  otct 
their  resources  which  is  advanlageous  at  all  time%  and  iiK 


lispunable  \d  periods  of  difficulty  or  d 

ui  the  disootuting  of  bills,  a  great  c ..     _. 

ually  laid,  or  preleoded  to  be  laid,  aa  the  diatinetMHi 


t  deal  of  * 


between  those  thu  arise  out  of  real  tronsoctioDS  and  tfaoM 
that  are  fictitions'  or  that  are  intended  for  aocoBunodotiosi 

tnrpoees.  The  former  are  said  to  be  Iwitimat^  while  the 
ktter  axe  stiBmatiied  as  illegitimate.  But  Ur.  n>ORltoo  ' 
has  shown  taat  the  difference  is  neither  so  well  martwi 
aor  BO  wide  as  many  anppoee.  A  notion  seema  to  Im 
generally  entertained  that  ail  real  bills  are  drawn  againot 
produce  of  one  sort  or  other,  which  (or  its  value)  is  sappoaed 
to  form  a  fund  for  their  payment.  Such,  however,  n  not 
always,  nor  even  most  commonly,  the  cas&  A,  for  example 
sells  to  B  oertain  produce,  for  which  he  draws  *  bill  at 
sixty  days'  oate.  But  prices  ore  rising,  trade  is  brisk,  tir  a 
apint  of  speculation  is  aSosI,  and,  in  a  week  or  two  (some- 
times much  leas),  B  sells  the  produce  at  on  advance  to  C^ 
who  thereafter  sella  it  to  D,  and  so  on.  Hence  it  may,  aiul, 
in  (act,  fi-equeotly  does  happen,  that  billa  amcnntiiig  to 
fonr,  &ve,  or  evea  ten  times  the  value  of  a  quantity  of 
merchandise,  have  grown  out  of  its  suooeeDve  nlea,  be&re 
the  fiiat  bill  of  the  series  has  become  due.  And  not  on^ 
this,  but  bills  are  themselves  very  frequently  rediscoonlea; 
and  in  this  case  the  credit  of  the  last  endorser  is  generally 
the  only  thing  looked  to;  and  there  is  not,  peihqis,  one 
case  in  ten  in  which  any  mquiriee  are  made  in  regard  In 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  bills,  though  thej  are  often 
of  the  moat  qucationaole  descripdon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  thai  the  real  tw 
presumedaolvency  of  the  partiea  signing  a  biU,  and  (CVKm- 
aible  for  its  pajmient,  is  the  only  safe  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  whether  it  should  or  shoatd  not  be  dlacoonted.  Bat 
the  uct  of  a  merchant  or  other  trader  offering  accommoda- 
tion bills  for  discount  ought  unqnastionably  to  excdte  a 
suspician  that  he  is  trodiDg  be;fona  his  capitoL  In^niiies 
of  the  most  searching  desciiption  ahoold  ferthwub  ba 
instituted;  eikd  unless  satis&ctory  explanaticn*  aresiven, 
his  paper  sheuld  be  rejected.  On  the  same  principl^  tha 
oaring  of  bills  for  rediscouat  ought  to  awaken  nispicicBM 
of  the  oankera  and  others  who  resort  to  so  qaotionabla  a 
mode  of  carrying  on  buainess.  But,  except  in  so  fikr  as  a 
feeling  of  distrust  may  be  thus  very  properly  excited, 
there  doea  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  an  accommodation 
bill  per  m  to  hinder  it  from  earning  within  the  pale  of 
negotiability.  It  is  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  loan  from  a 
bonk ;  and  wheu  the  character  of  the  bill  is  known  to  the 
banker,  or  is  openly  declared,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  aa 
olyectionabla  mode. 

Beaidea  bills  avowedly  intended  for  acoommodation  pur- 
poses, another  and  a  di^rent  Torietr  of  such  biUsisdnwn 
by  puties  at  a  diatanoe  irtna  each  other,  often  men  of  straw, 
and  mode  to  appear  as  if  they  were  bottomed  on  real  ti 
actions.  BUls  of  thia  sort  are,  It  is  greatly  to  be  regre 
always  current,  and  often  to  a  latfe  extent.  Of  coarse 
no  person  of  reapectability  can  ba  knowingly  connected  with 
sncb  bills,  whiivi  ore  almost  always  put  in  motion  either  to 
bolster  up  some  bankrupt  concern,  or  to  cheat  and  defrand 
the  public.  But  daipite  the  mischief  of  which  tfaer  ar« 
productive,  it  appears  to  be  pretty  nnerolly  snppoeen  that 
the  currencr  of  these  bills  is  on  evO  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. There  can,  howerer,  be  no  real  doubt  that  it  may, 
at  all  eventa,  be  very  Kjeotlv  diminished;  and  thia  dur- 
able result  would  be  ^ected  were  It  enacted  tbat  all  bills 
shall  henceforth  bear  npca  their  £koe  what  the^  tenlfy  •!«; 
that  those  that  are  intended  for  aooommodaUon  porpoaea 
shall  have  at  their  head  the  words  "^^Banamodatum  iiiU,-" 
and  that  those  only  aholl  bear  to  be  for  "value  recaved" 
that  have  grown  out  of  banajt/ie  tronafen  of  property.  An 
enactment  of  this  Sort  could  not  be  felt  as  a  grievance  by 
any  one  unless  he  had  a  fraudulent  purpose  In  view.  Ajid 
were  the  impressing  of  a  &lse  character  on  a  bill  made  a 
criminal  offence,  punishable  by  several  yeai^  impriaoD- 
menl,  there  is  every  probability  that  a  formidable  check 
would  be  given  to  the  issus  of  spurious  bills,  and  to  Ifas 
manifold  abuses  to  which  the  practice  gives  risb 

>  Ob  tha  Paper  Credit  of  Qnat  Billatn,  cap.  X. 


Bill-disooontcn  who  h^ve  got  flctitioos  paper  on  their 
buda  and  Attempt  to  set  rid  of  it  br  concealing  its  cha- 
Tuter  or  repiteeating  it  in  »  favorable  light  make  them- 
■elrea  parties  to  the  fraud.  Such  conduct  is  so  very 
Billions,  thai  when  it  can  be  fiurly  brought  home  to  the 
pirtiei  it  ihould  sul^ect  them  to  the  seTenat  peoaltica. 

The  nues  of  disoouat  chained  by  the  bank,  aince  its 
Mtablishment  in  ISM  down  to  1S46,  were  aa  IbUon:— 

Iioin  Aug.   S,  1094  to  Aof.  30,  1094  On  Vonign  billa S 


Ost.  14,  iaS4  Jan.   IB,  ]«9&       Inlaad  bill*.. 

Jan.  IS,  1BS6  Ha;    IS,  ISSfi        Foreifn  bUli S 

I>a.  to  aoitoman  of  tha  bank 3 

Jan.  IS,  1S9S  Jul?    SS,  1T18  oa  laland  bill* H 

lUr  IB,  IflSS  Feb.    IS,  ITM        FoiaigD  bllli 4 

Do.  oa  FonigD  bllli  not  pajabla  at  bank  S 

Feb.  SB,  1704  Jdd*  33,  ITIO  on  ForeicQ  bill*.. 3 

JiuwSS,  ITIO  Jal;   SS,  ITIS      For.  Ill'      '  '     ' 

July  is,  1716  April  30,  1719        " 


April  SD,  171B      OaU    37,  1720 


Bill*  and  note*.. 

BIIU 

Bill* , 

Inland  bill* 

FordgD  bill*...,.. 
"-    ■  nb[Ua.... 


do.  [ISd.  tonm)..4 

Inland  bill* _5 

Fonign  bill*. 3 


Jane  10,  IBM  Deo.  13,  ISSS 

Dm.  U,  ISZS  Jnlr  fi,  1S17 

Jnij   6,  isar  Jnij  SI,  r — 

Jnlj  11,1836  " —  '     ■ 


,._ J^r  

Fab.  IS,  ISSS      Ha7     16,  IBIS  do.  4 

Haj  IB,  1S39      Jnaa    10,  1839  do.  S 

Ixam  ID,  18SB      Ang.      1,  1839  do.  H 

Aag.    1, 1839      Jan.     23,  1840  do.  t 

Jan.  13,  1840      Ost.      IB,  1840  flS  daj  bllli _G 

Oct.    IB,  1B40      Jano      S,  1B41  9B  daj  billi_ B 

June    3,1641      April     7,1841  do.  fi 

April  T,  1843      Sept.      G,  1S44  do.    '  4 

Bcpt.    3,1844      Har.    13,1843  Billi 1} 

Do.  do.  Note) ,. 3 

Bince  1846  the  changei  of  intcTEst  have  been,  for  reasom 

■Imulr  given,  much  more  atunerons.  We  give  the  num- 
•r  of  cbangea  in  each  jear — 


In  1345,    IshangM. 

InlSSa,    7ohaani. 

Inl88S,l*ah«.s... 

184B,    1        - 

1836, 

" 

1368, 14»      " 

1847. 10>      " 

1857;   8»      " 

1667,    3        " 

1S48,    3        " 

1843, 

" 

1666,    3        « 

IS40,    1        " 

1859, 

" 

1699,   T        " 

1830,    1        " 

1880, 

1870,   9       " 

ISSi;    0        " 

1881, 1S«      « 

1871, 10        " 

18S^    3        " 

1862, 

" 

1872, 13       '• 

183*.    8        " 

1663, 12        <■ 

1873,24*      ■' 

18i^    S        " 

1864, 14«      " 

1874, 14        " 

The  dividends  o 

[■banksto< 

J[,fromtl 

he  Mtabludiment  of 

priBNit  time,  have 

tMenasfoUon.— 

and. 

Tear*.       DKidand. 

1094,    Spar 

i«nt 

■     1823.     8par««.(. 

HOT,    •        - 

183B,     7        " 

1T08,)  Varied 

from  V  to 

1852,     Ti       " 

1729,  J     Sip 

1863,     8        '• 

1730;    0       - 

1858.     Bi      « 

1730,     H      - 

1859,     H      " 

1721,    e 

1883,    8}      •■ 

1728,    M       ' 

1864,  et    ■- 

1T47,     3 

186S,  Hi      - 

1T63,     4)       ' 

1S9S,  lOi      '■ 

17S4,     B 

1897,  10        " 

178T,     Si 

1898,     I        " 

1781,     « 

1899,     8|       ■■ 

1788,    7 

18T2,     Bi      « 

IS07,  10 

1873,  10 

iBI*lnK&om4p*r 

eantonSd 

April,  to  8  par  cant,  oa  30th  Mot.. 

Mlaing  again  to  B  p. 

r«at._bT2 

Ih  Dec.  » 

porcmil.lnlJw:.,lBS7,  *Bd"then«d«clIned , 

>  T  waa  tha  arenge  nte  In  the  apring,  and  S  tba  areiaga  in  tha 

•  At  the  end  o'r  1M3  (he  rata  raaa  to  7  and  8  per  cenL,  a 
bled  iboat  itaeea  Bguna  ihroughoat  IRM,  tvlce  hlUng  to  I 

•naBTengeiate  JnlW0wai4,hutatDiacIoaeaIthe 
la  I  aibd  7 ;  and  la  IBBfl  it  aootintad  until  It  reached  10  p 
beU(liAaguM,IVom«hkhttMIM^baroTatharnd(  .     . 

tXbeciUi  In  Anuria  (aea  BanUmin  the  Dnlted  8(ataa,p.3»U 


The  Bank  of  England  does  not  allow,  eitlier  at  the  bead 
>ffice  in  London,  or  at  in  branches,  any  interest  od  de- 
loeits,  and  many  plausible  reasons  have  been  advanced  In 
lefence  of  this  rule.  They  are  well  stated  in  the  (bllowing 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W^nelin,  formerly  gov- 
r  of  (he  bank,  before  the  Committee  of  1867  : 


IT  were  to  keep  the 

audi  of  hi*  bo*i- 
imul&tiDn  whioh  might  happen 


hii  dally  eipeui 
nasi,  and  anj  aooit  „  ,, 

before  the  ouitomer  had  ooeasion  to  inreat  it.  That  ii  si 
traatadwiCh  tbaayatampuranad  by  [bejoint-atoak  banki.  The 
Joint-atook  bank  inritei  a  large  depoait  by  offering  a  oertaln 
rateof  intareit  for  thsdapoilti  in  point  of  fact,  the  Joint-ttoek 
bank  beoomei  the  InTnalor  of  tbe  money  inatasd  of  the  en*. 
tomer.  The  ouatomer  of  a  Jolnt-itoflk  bank  doea  not  himself 
Inreat  hii  own  money,  bnt  he  cmployi  the  joint-atosk  bank  to 
do  it,  taking  the  guaranCaa  of  the  joint-itook  bank,  and  taking, 
poiilbly,  a  lower  rata  of  interett.  Now,  that  >y*tam,  if  applied 
to  tbe  Bank  of  Kngland.  would  ba,  I  think,  Tery  pn|)adiolat  to 
the  pnbUo  inWreaU.  It  would,  in  the  flrat  plaoe,  foree  upon 
tbe  Bank  of  England  to  iuToat  ita  reaerTea  much  more  oloaaly 
than  it  doe*  now.  If  it  had  to  pay  Intareat  upon  it*  depodta. 
It  ooold  only  do  ao  by  ioTeiting  them  in  lome  leouritle*  that 
woaid  pay  a  higher  rata  of  intareat  than  that  whioh  it  pay*. 
Its  depoaita  alu  are  of  that  particular  ebanwtar  whioh  woeld 
render  it  atlll  more  ineipedient  that  thay  •hould  be  oloiely  in- 
Toated.  They  oonilal,  in  tbe  flrat  place,  of  QoTomment  da- 
poaita,  wblob  rise  from  a  low  rate  at  one  period  of  a  quarter  up 
to  fli*  or  all  millioni  higher  at  another  period  of  a  (quarter, 
and  ac^n  oollapae  to  a  rery  low  rate  at  another  period.  Again, 
the  prirate  depoait*  eooiiat,  to  a  oertaln  extent,  of  the  deptMil* 
of  the  bankers  and  tbe  joint.«aok  bank*  of  London.  Thoaa 
depoaita  are  tbe  amounts  whioh  tboae  banker*  require  to  wort 
their  own  boainaa*.  ConaeqnoDtly,  they  are  not  depoaita  whieb 
ihould  be  very  oloaely  Inreated  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Id 
time*  when  there  ia  a  great  aeoumnlation  of  depoaita  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  ia  baoauae  the  public  are  not  able  at  Ihoaa 
timea  to  find  InTcatmenta  to  their  mind  to  employ  thoae  de- 
poaita ;  and,  aoaae<]nently.  It  i>  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Bank 
of  Bngland,  If  that  la  the  oaae  with  the  poblio  generally,  will 
be  able  to  find  InreaCroenta  which  the  publio  tbemselTea  bave 
not  been  able  to  do.  All  theae  reaaoaa  oombined  would  lead 
ma  to  think,  that  to  ferae  a  ayitem  npon  the  Bank  of  England 
by  whlflh  it  ihould  be  obliged  to  employ  it*  depoiita  very 
oloiely — mush  mon  olosely  tban  it  does  at  pieaent — would  be 
not  only  prqjadioial  and  nniafe  aa  regards  the  Bank  of  Bng- 
land,  bat  would  be  pr^udisial  to  tha  publio  Intareat." — QuM. 
150. 

It  ia,  however,  obriom  that  this  reasoning  is  quite  Inoon- 
cluiive.  Mr.  Weguelin  shows  clearly  enough  that  the 
directOTB  of  the  Mnk  would  be  bound  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  the  choice  and  extent  of  their  investments,  but 
be  lays  nothing  to  explain  why  tfaey  should  not,  as  the 
managers  of  a  ioint-at()ck  company,  use  every  means  of 
profitably  extending  their  bnsinees.  and  it  is  incontestable 
that  if  vxe  bank  directors  offered  to  receive  depcsils  at 
interest,  the  reputation  of  the  bank  would  enable  tham  to 
d^  the  oompetitioD  of  the  other  point-stock  banks.  The 
tmth  is,  that  tbe  non-allowance  of  mtereat  is  a  tradition,  of 
no  authority  in  iUelC,  and  openiting  injuriously  in  keeping 
up  the  delusion  that  the  li«nHng  department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is   an  institutioo  differing  eaeentially  in  the 


the  rate  of  £562,  lOs.  a 
amounL  In  178S  this  allowance  was  reduced 
to  £4d0  a  million,  the  bank  being,  at  the  some  time, 
entitled  to  a  considerable  allowance  for  its  trouble  in 
receiving  contributions  on  loans,  lotteries,  Ac.  This, 
though  long  regarded  as  a  very  improvident  arrangement 
tm  the  part  of  the  public,  was  acquiesced  in  till  1808,  when 
the  allowanoe  on  account  of  managemoU  was  reduced  to 
£340  per  million  on  £600,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and 
to  £300  per  millitm  on  all  that  it  exceeded  that  sum, 
exclusive  of  some  separate  allowances  lor  annuitiee^  Ac 
The  impression,  however,  was  still  entertained  that  tJie 
allowances  for  nunaoement  should  be  fiirther  redoced,  and 
this  has  been  effected  m  the  interim. 

Exclusive  of  its  functions  as  public  buiker  and  manager 
of  the  publio  debt,  the  Bank  of  fingla-")  '•  ~™"~»~)  — .ti. 

waafollowad  by  anpid  riie  from  8  per  sent 
per  ceoL  on  the  5th  Hot.,  from  wUoli  tha  n 
the  end  of  ibe  year. 


is  connected  with 

ADgOSttOt 

U>4^kettw 


Garemmeot  tfarangfa  the  dreala^on.  We  h&Ts  laeD  that 
it  i*  «ititled  to  mae  the  sum  of  £15,000,000  upon  B«ciiri< 
ties,  that  it,  on  the  credit  of  the  funda  lent  to  GoTem- 
■nent  But  for  these  the  bank  reomvee  about  3  per  cenL 
intereBt,  and  such  being  the  caae,  the  publio  ii  clearl; 
entitled  to  a  portion,  if  not  lo  the  whole  amount  of  the 
pcoRtB  realued  b;  the  bank  on  the  igeue  of  theee 
£15  000,000.  It  is  difficult  to  aaj  hoir  much  this  ought 
to  be.  The  iBaoe  department  of  the  bank  seldom  re- 
iuues  notes,  bat  for  the  meet  part  deatroji  them  ai  looa 
M  thej  aie  r^nmed  to  it.  This  practice  ia  said  lo  be 
neceBaij  tA  enable  the  bonk  lo  obviate  fraud,  br  keeping 
a  proper  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  notes  afloat.  An 
o|unioQ  IB,  hovever,  prelty  geaerall;  entertain^  that  this 
mi^ht  be  effected  by  a  less  expensive  process  than  that 
which  is  now  resorted  to.  And  certainly,  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  wasteful  proceeding,  that  a  quantitj  of  newly  manu- 
bchired  notes  issued  by  the  bank  in  the  forenoon,  and 
i^nmed  to  her  in  the  aAemoon,  should  not  be  re-issued, 
Mt  coounied  to  the  flam«s.  The  Scotch  banks  are  Justly 
oenaurabla  for  keeping  their  notes  loo  long  afloat,  but  this 
^  is  runniag  with  a  vengeance  into  the  oppoeile  extreme. 

In  18S1  a  fresh  arrangement  was  made  between  the  Oot- 
erameat  and  the  bank,  to  endure  for  25  years.  Under 
this  agreement  the  bank  receives  £300  per  million  on 
£600,000,000,  and  £150  per  million  on  the  amonnt  of 
debt  above  tnat  sum;  but  &om  these  allowances  are  de- 
ducted £60,000  for  exemption  from  stamp  duties  and  the 
whole  allowance  out  of  profit  of  isue,  making  blether 
nearly  £200,000. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  responaibilitr  and  expense 
incurred  by  the  bank,  in  managing  the  public  debt,  are 
very  great.  The  temptation  to  the  commission  of  fraud, 
in  transferring  stock  from  one  individual  to  anoUier,  and 
in  the  payment  of  the  dividends^  is  well  known;  and 
notwilhstanding  the  skilfully  devised  system  of  checks 
adopted  by  the  bank  for  preventing  this,  it  has  frequently 
sustuned  veiy  great  loGses-by  foi^ery  end  otherwise.  In 
1803  the  bank  lost,  through  a  fraud  committed  by  one  of 
the  principal  cashiei^Mr.  Asllett,  no  less  than  £340,000: 
snd  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy,  uib  banker,  ccst  it  a  still 
laner  sum.  At  an  average  of  the  tan  years  ending  with 
1831,  the  hank  lost,  through  forgeries  on  the  public  funds, 
£40,204  a  year.— (fieport  on  Bank  0^arltr,  Appm^  p.  165.) 

Besid«a  the  transactioni  alluded  to,  the  lunk  entered, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1823,  into  an  engagement  with 
Government  with  mpect  to  (he  publio  pensions  and 
aoDuiUes,  or,  as  they  have  been  more  oommonly  termed, 
the  dead  waghL  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  naval  and 
mililaTy  pensions,  superannuated  allowancei,  &c,  amoonted 
19  above  £5,000,000  a  year.  They  would,  of  cours«v  have 
been  gradnally  leasened,  and  ultimately  extinguished,  by 
the  death  of  the  parties;  but  it  was  resolved  in  1822  to 
■Uempt  lo  spread  the  burden  equally  over  the  whole 
period  at  farly-fiiM  years,  during  which  it  was  calculated 
the  annuities  would  continue  to  dserease.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  it  WM  supposed  that,  upon  Oovemment  offering 
to  par  £2,300,000  a  year  lor  forty-five  years,  capitalists 
woula  be  found  who  would  undertake  lo  pay  die  entire 
annuities,  according  to  a  graduated  srale  previously  deter- 
mined upon,  making  the  first  year  a  payment  of  £4,900,000, 
and  gradually  decreasing  the  payments  until  die  forty-fiflh 
Mid  last  year,  when  they  were  to  amount  to  only  £300,000. 
This  supposition  was  not,  hoivever,  realised.  No  capitalists 
wet«  fbimd  willing  to  enter  inlo  such  distant  engagements. 
But  In  IB23,  the  bank  agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  an 
•nanity  of  £585,740  for  Jorty-Jowr  years,  commencing  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1823,  to  payj  on  account  of  the  pensions, 
&C.,  MdiSerent  specified  periods,  between  the  yeats  1823 
and  132S,  both  inclusive,  the  sum  of  £13,080,419.— (4  Geo. 
IV.  c.  22.)     This  aonui^  hs^  in  due  course  of  time,  ex- 

Formetly  the  bosiness  tiansacled  at  the  bank  wss  m 
much  encumbered  with  forms  and  conditions,  that  the  gen- 
endity  of  merchants  and  ordinary  people  rarely  thought 
of  emplimng  it  to  keep  thmr  money  or  make  their  pay- 
menl*.  But  in  this  rtapect  an  entire  change  has  been 
eKctcd.  Cbeqnei,  the  minimum  amount  of  which  was 
(brmeily  £10,  may  now  bs  drawn  of  any  amount,  great  or 
small ;  and  all  aorts  of  banking  businea  is  conducted  with 
bcility  and  despatch,  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  perfect 

Xlw  umk  opens  '""Iring  accotmts^  or,  as  Ihey  are  called, 


but  with  all  persons  who  choose  to  keep  their  money  at  a 


bills,  and  other  securities,  and  does  all  that  is  needful  eith^ 
in  the  collection  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  exchange  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  the  receipt  of  dividends,  and  so  forth,  fre* 
of  any  charge.  Plate  chests,  and  deed  and  security  boxeg^ 
may  oe  deposited  free  of  expense,  by  cuslomers,  for  safe 
custodv.  The  bank  looks  to  the  average  balance  of  cMh 
on  each  account  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  axpeose 
of  keeping  it,  and  in  this  respect  the  tequiremeola  cu  the 
bank  are  certainly  not  greater  than  thcce  of  01  "  ~       •-  -   •- 


be  known  as  respectable^  aad  in  a  oondttion  to  mnii 
banking  account.     But  ^le  bank  receives  and  holds  ei 
of  money  fbr  safe  custody  for  parties  who  have  no  corresit 
accounts. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  nnder  whi(^  aooonoti 
are  conducted : — 

1.  Atl  latUn  ihonld  ba  addrWMd  to  the  ahiaf  easUv. 

3.  It  Is  diairabla  that  drafti  should  b*  drawn  span  ehaqsM 
fnmiah»d  by  th«  bank. 

t,  ChM]n«s  upon  alty  bankers,  saitward  of  King  Stieut,  Cheap- 

Paid  in  by  IS  o'aloak  may  ba  dnwu  for  after  L 
Do.  So'alDok         "  "        after  3. 

4.  ChsqiHS  pdd  la  aflar  S,  and  bafon  t  o'elook,  and  ehwiaea 
upoo  all  other  London  basken  paid  in  bafon  1)  o'eloek,  may  be 
drawn  for  on  tha  fotlowiDg  moinin;. 

t.  Chaqoas  pud  In  after  S  o'olink  an  sODt  oat  at  9  tha  t6L- 


I'olook  in  the  aftarnoon  for  i 


1  persona  having  aaaonnti  at  the 


T.  It  ii  nqneatod  that  notina  ha  given  at  the  drawing  oSea  of 
hill*  aooaptad  pajabls  at  tha  bink,  Adi  tha  date  of  their  matsiity, 

S.  PenDDakeapingadnwlngaooonntwiththefauik(althon^ 
not  haTing  a  dlHoont  aooonnt)  may  tandar  lulls  for  disODont 
throngh  tba  drawing  oBlce.  ApplloatlDa  for  dlaaannls  or  far 
advanoei  on  atoek,  Eioheqiwr  bills,  Ao.,  mntt  be  mada  balbie 

9.  Bills  of  exohanga  and  aotsi  not  paid  whan  doe,  will  be 

10.  The  bank  will  make  pnrahaaea  or  salea  of  British  or  htr- 
eifn  aeonriUei  npon  an  order  ia  wridng  addressed  to  tha  ehief 
cashiar  \  and  dividends  on  itook  may  h»  reoelved  ondar  power* 
of  attornat  granted  to  tha  oaihlers  of  the  baak. 

11.  SxiAaqner  bills,  bonds,  railway  debentures,  or  any  other 
seoaritles  may  ba  deposited,  aad  the  InteseM,  wbn  pajabli^ 
will  be  reaaivad  and  plased  lo  aoooant. 

11.  Credits  paid  io  to  aaonot  are  raoeived  withont  the  bank- 
book, and  are  afterwards  mtared  therein  withont  tha  party 
oiaimiDg  tham. 

13.  tfotaa  of  sonntry  bankers,  payable  In  IdBdoa,  an  Hnt 
ont  tha  sane  day  for  payment  If  paid  In  before  S  o'elook. 

14.  Tba  pass-books  ibonld  be  left  at  the  drawing  oflo^  at 


IS.  Where  poat-billi  are  rsqi 


'"r^'oi 


k  paynunt  Is  to  be  m 


ihanged  for  an  order  on  tbe  posc-blU  ol 
olB«  at  whiob  the  payment  is  to  b«  made. 

IS.  Cash-tMies  taken  In,  oontents  anknown,  fbr  snnh  partiee 
■a  keep  aooonnts  at  the  bank. 

IT.  A  parsoB  having  a  drawing  aoooant  may  have  a  dlssoant 
aooonnt;  bat  no  penon  oao  have  the  latter  without  at  tha  same 
tima  having  tha  former.  Whan  a  diaoount  aeooiuit  1*  opened, 
tha  lignstniH  of  tha  paittea  are  entued  in  a  book  k^  for  that 
purpose,  and  powen  of  attoinaj  an  granted  empowerlag  the 
p«noni  named  in  them  to  not  for  their  prlooipiis.  Bills  of  ex- 
shange  luring  man  than  ib  days  to  rnn  are  not  eliglltU  for 
diasDunt 

2f,B. — All  ehangas  In  the  reitdenoe  of  persons  keeping  aaah 
mt  th*  bank  are  reqnssMd  to  ba  made  known  at  the  drawlgy 
offioej  and  it  li  partlonlarly  reqneated  that  no  gratnities  be 
olTored  to  tha  olerki  of  the  banking  offloes,  snob  giMnitiea  b«in( 
strioCly  tarblddan. 

&o(eA  Bonis. 

The  Act  of  1708,  preventing  more  than  six  Indiridnala 
from  entering  into  a  partiwrship  fbr  canyiog  on  the  bonnssi 
of  banking,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  oonseqaenoa 
of  this  exemption,  several  banking  companies,  with  nnmeck 
ous  bodies  of  partners,  have  exiMed,  for  a  lengthened  p» 
riod,  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 


^M  Bank  of  SootlMid  ma  projected  br  Hr.  John  Hoi- 


Ad  t?  Hi 
eatabluh 


_h  i^Uuneol  (WiU.  III^  Pwl.  1, 1 6)  in  1695, 1^ 
w  of  the  Qorenur  and  Conipanj  of  the  Bank  of 
EcoUaiid.  Its  origin*!  capital  wm  £1,20^000  Sootch,  or 
aOOJOOt  (terling,  dktribaud  in  ahans  of  £1000  Scotch, 
u  £S3,  6s.  Sd.  sterliog,  each.  -  The  Act  exempted  the  cap- 
id]  of  the  bank  from  all  pnblic  burdsmi,  and  gave  it  the 
dcltBiTe  priTilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  for  Iwentv-oae 
jfo.  The  objects  for  which  the  bank  wu  instituted,  and 
IB  mode  of  management,  were  intended  to  be,  and  have 
baeo,  in  most  reipects,  iimilu-  to  thoee  of  the  Bank  of 
Qiriuid.  The  naponalbilitr  of  the  ahaieholden  is  lim- 
ited to  the  •OKHUit  of  thur  abuea.  The  capital  of  the 
bulk  wBi  iocreaaed  to  £200,000  in  1774,  and  waa  enlai^ 
br  nhaeqaent  Acta  of  Farliament,  the  laat  of  which  (44 
^  III  c  23)  waa  paoBBd  in  180^  to  £1,500,000,  i(B  pru- 
int  MnoonL'  Of  thia  aum  £1,000,000  baa  been  paid  ap. 
The  latf-mentioned  Act  directed  tlut  all  sunu  relating  to 
tit  affion  of  the  bank  ahoald  henoeforth  be  rated  ia  atet- 
ling  monej ;  that  the  former  mode  of  dividing  bank  stock 
br  aliarea  akoold  be  diaootttinoed ;  and  that,  for  the  Aitore, 
it  ihwild  be  tranaferable  in  soma  or  paroeU  of  anjamount- 
On  the  union  of  the  two  IdngdomB  in  1707,  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  undertook  the  lecoiDMe,  and  efiected  the  exciuuge 
of  ibe  current^in  Scotland.  It  waa  also  the  organ  of  Qot- 
nrnnent  in  the  iaaue  of  the  new  silver  coinage  in  1817. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  ia  the  onlj  Scotch  bank  consU- 
tulolbyActofParlianienL  It  began  to  eetabliah  braochea  in 
139e,andiasaednoteBfor  one  pound  as  earlj  as  1704.  The 
bank  also  began,  at  a  vecj  early  period,  to  receive  debits 
OD  interest,  and  to  grant  credit  on  cash  accounts,  a  minute 
of  the  direotots  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
laHat  being  dated  as  lar  back  ss  1729.  It  is,  therefore,  en- 
litlrd  to  the  credit  of  haviog  introduced  and  act  on  foot 


Dtoat  other  sTBtems  hitherto  eslabli^ed.  Qenerall;  speak- 
imt  the  Bank  of  Scotland  haa  been  cautiouslji  and  akil- 
Aillr  QHidncted ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  has  been 
prodDCtire,  both  directly  and  as  an  example  to  other  bank- 
mg  adablishments,  of  much  public  utilit/  and  advaoiage. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  Act  of  Will.  III. 
eOablishing  the  Bank  of  Sootlaitd,  declared  that  all  for- 
ogners  who  became  partnera  in  tlw  bank  should  by  do- 
ing ao  become,  to  all  intents  and  purpoaes,  naturalixed 
Scotchmen.  Ajler  being  for  a  long  time  forgotten,  thia 
** — a  was  taken  advantue  of  in  1318,  when  several  aliens 
'  in  the  bank  In  order  to  secnre  the  benefit 
Bat  after  being  suspended,  the  privilq^ 


We  subjoin  an  oMeial  abstract  of  the  conadtution  and 
dg'wta  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  printed  in  1S57  for  the 
OM  of  the  proprietors ; — the  terms  and  model  of  transact- 
ing bosineeB  are,  of  course,  sometimes  altered,  according 


1.  The  Bank  of  SootlmDd  i«  a  publio  n*tIo»l  eatabliihmBat, 
(netad  and  Tsgn1at«t  bj  the  Legialatar*  alone,  aod  aipreaal; 
H  a  pnblio  bank  In  thii  kingdom,— tor  th«  baaa&t  of  the  nation, 
ud  tor  tho  adruicamuit  of  sgrisolture,  aommeroa,  aad  manu- 
bMuea,  and  Tor  other  objaota  ot  pablio  polioy.— (WilL  Pail.  1, 

L9;  U  Geo.  in.  0.32;  U  eeo.III.  0.S;  S2  Qm.  III.<i.3i; 
>  Qh.  IIL  o.  10 ;  44  Ooo.  III.  o.  23.) 

L  Tha  Blatnlory  capital  la  at  pieient  £l,iOOfiiO  iterling.  It 
!•  niMtd  by  voluntary  inbioriptioD,  and  haa  boen  nbaaribed  Tor. 
£l,l>l»,eaD  ba*  bMQ  Balled  for,  and  paid  in.— (44  Geo.  III.  e.  23.) 

3.  Snbaoribera,  if  not  andor  obligatlooa  to  tha  banic,  may,  at 
pbunre,  tranatBr  their  eight  If  aader  obligatioa  to  the  bank, 
tha  obligation  mutt  b<  preTiooily  llquidslad ;  or  tha  piooMdi 
of  lh«  lala,  at  a  piioe  to  ths  aatiifaodOD  of  tha  direatoti,  moat 
ba  ^jpliad  towarda  ansh  liqaidation.  Traaafari  are  mad*  by  a 
ihort  atalgnment  and  asogptanoi  theraof,  both  In  a  ngiiter  ap- 
pointad  for  that  pnrpoai.  The  aipenia,  bstidaa  tha  Qorsmmaut 
MBB^  U  111.— (VilL  ParL  I,  (  i.) 

4.  Sank  of  Bsotlaad  atook  maj  ba  aoqairad,  in  any  portlona, 
bj  any  peraon,  aomniBBl^,  or  other  lawful  party  whataoarer,. 
withoat  aaUotioB,  oiolualon,  or  limitation  of  Dambart.— {Will. 
ParLl,  j5;  44  Oao.  UI.  a.  113.) 

fi>  Bank  of  Bootlind  atook  may  ba  oonrayad  by  will,  and,  If 
qtaoially  mentionod,  withoot  eipsnae  of  oonBtmatioa.  It  oan- 
U>t  ba  arrastod ;  thaboldar'a  right  may  baaiHudgBd.  Dlvidands 
■ay  ba  an^atad.— (WilL  FaiL  1,  J  6.) 

>  Althoub  tlw  eapital  of  Iha  Bank  of  Scotland  ramalni^  u  lUted 
la  iha  toxt,  a  povar,  u  yftt  aniuad,  wm  contBrnd  on  tho  bank  bj  a 
■tlTal*  Act  paiaad  in  1S7S  M  ibIh  Ita  capital  lo  C3.gM).«M. 
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(.  The  Bank  of  Sootland  la  a  pnblio  ooiporatlon  by  Aet  of 
PuIiamanL  Tha  hank'a  tranaaotiona  ara  diatlnot  flram  thoaa 
of  tha  atookholden ;  and  thein  bom  thoaa  of  the  bank.— <W1)L 
Pari.  I,  {  5.) 

T.  Xbo  aatablubmant  ia  aipreaalj  dabarrad  from  any  othai 
hniineaa  than  that  of  hanking.— (WiU.  Pari.  1,  j  i.) 

8.  Tha  maDagamaat  ii  vaitad,  by  itatnte,  in  a  garamoc,  dep- 
nty-govamor,  twalva  ordinarj,  and  twelvB  oitraordinary  dlreot- 
on.  Tbey  ara  ohoacD  annnallj,  on  tba  last  Tnaiday  of  Harsh, 
by  th*  atookholdara  baring  £250  of  atook  or  anvarda.  Than 
abova  £SSO  bars  a  rota  for  erery  £260,  to  £S0OD,  or  20  TotaA 
No  pBMon  san  hare  more  than  SO  votoa.  Tba  goTomor  mnat 
hold,  at  Isait,  £2000  of  atook;  tba  dapoty-gOTamor  £I&00;  and 
aaoh  direotor  £TII0  [now  £1000].  Tbey  awear  to  be  aqnal  to  all 

Kraoni,  aad  cannot  hold  any  iaGBrioc  office  in  tha  bank. — (WIIL 
rl.  1,  ;  5 ;  14  Oso.  IIL  0.  32 ;  44  Oco.  UI.  0.  13.) 
t.  Tha  aiaontiva  part  ia  oonduatsd  bj  a  tf«aaarar,  aaoratary, 
and  other  publio  offloan,  all  iwora.    All  the  offloara  of  tha  Bank 
of  Scotland  And  doa  aoonritj.— <WilL  Pari.  I,  J  6.) 

10.  The  board  of  diraeton  alts,  for  tha  ganeral  admlaiitratlon 
of  the  bank,  at  tbe  bank's  pubtio  haad  offioe  in  Bdinbnrgh.  Tha 
local  boainaaa  of  Cbat  district  ia  alao  eondnoled  at  that  otBoe. 
For  tha  local  boaineia  in  the  other  parta  of  tha  kingdom,  the 
bank  baa  tta  ngalar  pnblic  offloaa  In  the  prineipal  towns.  At 
each  of  tbaaa  offloea  then  ia  tha  bank  agent  or  oaihiBr,  who  gives 
doe  aacnrity,  aad  coDdnota  tha  bank's  buaioaaa  for  that  diabriot 
in  the  manner  aftarmentloned. — (Will.  Pari.  1,  }  I>.) 

11.  Tha  bank  takea  in  money  at  all  Ita  pnblio  offioea,  on  de- 

Joait  reoeipts  or  on  onrrent  depoiit  aocoanta.  At  tha  head  offlea 
raRi  on  tba  branchaa,  and  at  lbs  braaohu  diafla  on  the  other 
brancbaa  and  on  the  head  offlcs,  are  granted.  Both  at  tha  haad 
olBoa  and  branohea  draft*  are  granted  on  tha  London,  Dnblln, 
and  Bngliib  and  Iriih  proTinoial  sarraapondenta  of  the  bank. 
All  reoaipta  and  drafla  ara  on  lbs  bank'a  enKraved  fortaa,  and 
bear  to  be  granted  "  For  the  Bank  of  Scotland,"  or  "  for  tha 
Qovaraor  and  Compaaj  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland."  At  the  haad 
ottoe  official  doonnxenta  are  signed  bj  tha  trcaaanr,  and  at  the 
branobaa  by  Ibe  agents,  and  all  are  ooanlaraignsd. 

Remittanoea  oaa  ba  made  U>  the  prinslpal  oolonial  and  contl- 
cental  towns:  and  bill*  payable  in  lbs  cclanlaa,  and  in  foreign 
ooentrles,  can  l>e  oegotiaied  tbrongh  ths  bank. — (Bttolatiom  a/ 
Court,  17S3,  (u  nac*  tuodiJUd.) 

N.B.—Tbi  bank  bSiS  always  allowed  interest  on  depoaita,  at 
a  rate  varying  aoiiocding  to  eirauinatanoea- 

12.  Billa  on  London,  Bdiaburgta,  or  any  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  discounted  at  ^1  the  bank'a  public  offioea.  Tha 
bank'a  agsnla  judge,  in  ordinary  oases,  of  tbe  bills  preaentad, 
so  that  parties  meet  with  no  delay.  Tbe  bank  doea  not  re-i*ana 
the  bills  which  it  ha*  diBcODDted.--(£«oIi((iM  </  Cmrt  iSd  Feb., 
1TS9,  anf  ntttijumt  modijteatimt.) 

13.  QoTemmBot  stosk  and  other  public  fund*  may  ba  pnr- 
ohaaad  or  sold,  and  dividend*  thereon  may  be  received  Ihmogh 
the  bank. 

14.  Tha  t>ank  gives  sredit  on  Bash  aeoounta  at  any  of  ita 
ottoaa,  on  bond,  with  seouril;.  Tha  security  maj  be  peraoDal 
oa-ob11gaat(,  or  snob  other  secnritj  as  maj  bs  apsoially  agreed 
oa.  Appllcatioaa  tbr  oaah  acoonnta  are  given  In  to  the  office 
where  ma  oaah  aoooont  ia  wanted,  and  muit  specify  the  credit 
dealred,  and  tha  aacnrity  propoaed;  and  the  IndiTidual  partnera, 
where  co-partnerlea  are  proposed.  Caah  aoccnnta  are  granted 
by  the  director*  only,  and  ara  not  reeallsd  nnlaaa  b  j  thsir  ipeoial 
authority.  It  ia  ondentood  that  tbaaa  oradita  ara  not  ulad  aa  dead 
loana.  Is  produce  intereat  only.  In  the  ftkir  oourss  of  bnainaaa, 
the  advantags  of  tha  bank  1*  ooDaoltad  by  an  aotivs  oironlatlon 
sf  ita  notes,  and  by  frequent  lanaymanis  to  It  in  away  least 
affecting  that  cinmlatiou.— (AtioVitli™  of  CW-I,  6th  Nov.,  1T2V, 
and  23d  Feb.,  1TB0.) 

15.  Ths  bank'a  dividsnd  haa  been  for  aome  time  3  [It  has  risen 
till  it  ia  now  (ISTfi)  14]  par  sent,  per  annum  on  Ita  paid-np  cap- 
ital of  £1,000,000  itsrling.  The  divldenda  are  paid  regolarly 
twiee  a  year,  without  aipsnae.  They  may  ba  drawn  either  at 
the  bank's  head  offiDe,  or  at  any  of  its  other  offloea,  a*  moat 
agieaabla  to  the  stookholder.' 

The  above  ma^  suffice  ss  a  general  outline  of  tbe  mode 
in  which  the  l)UBiness  of  lianking  is  conducted  in  Scotland. 

The  Aoyof  Bank  (/  SeoUand  waa  esUbliabed  in  1727. 
Ita  original  capital  of  £151,000  has  been  increased  to 
£2,000,000. 

The  B.  iluk  Linen  Qtmpimv  wss  incorporated  in  1746,  for 
the  purpose,  ss  its  name  impliee,  of  undertaking  the  mnnn- 
fkcture  of  linen.  But  the  views  in  which  it  originated  wera 
speedily  abandoned,  and  it  beome  a  banking  company 
only.    Its  capital  amounts  to  £1,000,000. 

None  of  the  other  banking  companiea  established  in  Scot- 
land are  diartered  aasociationa  with  limited  responsibility, 
the  partners  tieing  iiabl^  to  tha  whole  extent  of  their  (cup- 
Ir  dlTldend  ■smoU  sent 
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tODM,  for  the  debts  of  the  fimuL  The  number  of  pnrtnerg 
U  in  every  use  considentble.  The  aStaia  of  the  bankB  ue 
onifbriiily  txmdiicted  bj  a  board  of  directoni,  umnoUj 
choeen  by  the  Bbareholden. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  began,  as  already  stated,  to  inae 
£1  notee  eo  early  as  1704,  and  their  iwae  hog  since  been 
Qontinned  without  iDterruption.  "  In  Scotland,"  to  use 
the  statement  given  in  the  Beport  oi  the  Committee  of  the 
Kouae  of  Commons  of  1826  on  the  Promiasory  Notes  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  "the  issue  of  promijsory  notes  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  a  sum  of  not  tens  than 
SOs.,  has  been  at  all  times  permitted  by  law ;  nor  has  any 
Act  been  jMSsed  limiting  the  period  for  which  such  issue 
shall  o(»tinue  legal  in  that  ooantry." 

All  the  Scotch  banks  receive  deposits  of  as  low  a  value 
n  £10,  and  oRen  lower,  and  allow  iaterest  upon  them. 

The  iuterset  allowed  by  the  banks  upon  depomU  varies, 
from  lime  to  time,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest.  The  aggregate  amouot  of  the  sunis 
deposited  with  the  Scoteh  banks  in  1874-5  is  nated  to 
b«  £78,401,070. 

A  witncM,  connected  for  many  yeaiB  with  difieient  banks 
in  Scotland,  and  who  bad  experience  of  their  conoema  at 
Stirling,  EdinboTKh,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  being 
examined  bv  the  Comraonr  Committea  of  1S2S,  stated  that 
more  than  Wf  the  depouts  in  the  banks  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  were  tn  sums  from  £10  te  j^OO. 
I%e  /oOoaing  3bU«  txkibtit  cm  aotounl  of  liie  differe 
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Being  asked  what  class  of  the  commnnity  it  is  that  makes 
the  small  deposits,  he  gave  the  following  answer,— from 
which  it  appeals  that  the  mode  of  conducting  this  bnnch 
of  the  bank  business  in  Scotland  has  long  given  to  that 
comitry  most  part  of  the  beneftla  derivable  from  the  tstab- 
lishment  of  savings-banks : — 

"  Qa—tiim. — Wliat  olaw  of  ths  BommuDlty  is  it  tlist  DitkM 
the  smaUut  depoiiu  T 

"AiutBtr. — They  ara  geasrally  the  laboring  olasra  In  tmai 
lik>  QUagow  ;  ia  toaatry  plaeai  like  Fertli  and  Aberdno,  U  ii 
from  aarraiit*  and  flahanaan,  and  that  oIsm  of  tha  ooDuaqutj 
who  sava  imall  anmi  from  thalr  eamingi,  till  they  Muaa  loba 
a  bank  dapoalL  There  la  now  a  fuility  for  thair  plaaiag  aasiy 
Id  tha  ProTldent  Banka,  whiah  raoeira  money  Ull  tha  doodt 
amoniita  to  £1D.  Whan  itsomaa  to  £10  it  ia  eqoal  to  Uw  iBiai- 
mnnt  of  a  bank  depoait.  The  ayatam  of  banUaK  ia  ScotliBl 
ia  an  eitaniion  of  tha  PraTidest  Bank  aya'tem.  Half-ywiiy  <r 
yearly  tb«ae  dapoaitora  Dome  to  tha  bank,  and  add  tbe  nviap 
or  their  labor,  nitb  the  Intaraat  that  haa  aoonied  npon  the  da> 
pulta  from  tbe  preriona  half-year  or  year,  to  the  pria^al; 
and  ia  this  way  it  goea  on,  vilboot  being  at  all  radneed,  aaoa- 
muladng  (at  sompoand  interart)  till  the  depoaitor  li  able  eitb* 
to  bnj  Di  boild  a  houae,  when  it  oamei  to  be  £100,  or  £m,  M 
£300,  or  tiU  he  ia  able  to  eommenee  bniinasa  aa  amaHar  In  tha 
line  in  vhteh  be  hai  hitherto  been  a  aerrauL  A  great  part  et 
tbe  dapoiitora  of  the  hank  are  of  that  desoriptian,  ar'  -  — -* 

tart  of  the  moat  thriving  of  oar  farmais  and  man 
are  ariaao  ^m  anob  beglnDings." 
Saah,  Ikeir  Parliun,  Branditt,  AuAoruad  (Xradativt, 


Aetud  Otreulalvia,  Qr^  &e.,  in  1874-76  (yrm  Oliver  and  Sayd^i  Altaaitaa  and  Sanb  qf  Jmw  B^ort). 


SS: 

Name. 

Partnen. 

Br. 

asa: 

^n? 

DlTldend 
peroent. 

Amount  of 
Depoalla. 

Pilcc 
.(Por 

ESP\ 

1872. 

1878. 

im. 

im 

nij 

17« 

leiD 

1826 
1830 

tsss 

1BS8 
1830 

ISBS 

uog 

120B 

1«B0 

848 
1«3 
13BS 

I2T3 
BOl 

SB 
lOS 

70 
101 

SI 
IIB 

41 

49 

TB 
12S 

21 

£ 
1,000,0011 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2S2,000 
320,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
126,000 

£ 

386,000 
600,000 
360,000 
407,114 
400,000 
380,000 
116,000 

86,000 
600,000 
423,000 

B2,63I 

-it 

i 

mi 
11* 

IB* 

l*t 

£ 
10,832,000 
10,063,000 
7,703,000 
B,S03,0O0 
10,874,000 
0,908,000 
1,828,000 
2,4flS,000 
0,610,000 
8,1B2,0D0 
1.043,000 

£ 
187 
1B2* 
283 
SOS 
307 
281 

J 

208 
Ik 

£ 
203 
108 

372 
300 
300 
286 
IS* 

Sl» 
7* 

£ 

us 

s* 

319 
392 
IT* 

281 
240 

Aberdeen  Tovd  and  County  Bank* 

Caledonian  Back* „ 

a  aharea :— The  Aberdeei 


Dividend  and  boaaa. 


The  loans  or  advances  made  by  the  Scotch  banks  ai 
either  in  the  shape  of  discounts,  or  upon  cash-credits,  o 
■a  they  are  more  commonly  termed,  «r 


or  £200,  upon  his  own  security,  and  that  of  two  or  three 
individuals  approved  by  the  Dauk,  who  become  sureties 
for  its  payment.  The  individual  who  has  obtained  such  a 
oedit  is  enabled  to  draw  the  whole  sum,  or  any  part  of  it, 
when  be  pleases,  replacing  it,  or  portions  of  it,  accordtog 
as  he  finda  it  convenient,  interest  being  charged  upon 
'Such  part  only  as  he  draws  out.  "If  a  man  borrows 
£5000  from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  alwsys 
to  be  found  wiien  required,  be  pays  inleresi  for  it  whether 
he  be  usin^  it  or  noc  His  bank  credit  costs  him  nothing, 
except  during  the  moment  it  is  of  service  to  him,  and  this 
^rcutnstance  is  of  equal  advantajje  aa  if  he  had  borrowed 
money  at  a  much  lower  rale  of  interest"  (Hume's  Etiay 
on  Balaaee  of_  IhuU).  This,  then,  is  plainly  one  of  the 
most  commodious  forms  in  which  advances  can  be  made. 
Cash-credita  are  not,  however,  intended  to  be  dead  loant; 
stnd  they  are  not  granted  except  to  persons  in  business,  or 
to  those  who  are  frequently  drawing  out  and  paying  in 
money. 

Tbe  system  of  cash-credits  has  been  very  well  described 
in  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1826  on  Scoteh 
and  Irish  Banking.  "  There  is  also,"  say  tbeir  lordships, 
"one  part  of  their  system  whidi  is  stated  by  all  the 
witnesses  (and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  very 
justly  stated)  to  bavo  bad  the  best  eOects  upon  the  people 
«f  Sootland,  and  particalarty  upon  the  middling  and  poorer 
filnnfim  of  society,  in  producing  and  encouraging  habitn  of 
frugality  and  industry.  The  practice  refeired  to  is  that 
at  cash-credits.    Any  person  who  appliea  to  a  bank  for 


petent  sureties,  who  are  jointly  bound ;  and  after  a  faQ 
mquiry  into  tbe  character  of  the  i4>plicaDt,  the  nature  of 
his  business,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  secnrilies,  he  ii 


allowed  to  open  a  credit,  and  te  draw  upon  the  bajik  for 


pays  II 


r  reqoir- 


t  be 


interest  is  chaived  or  credited  upon  the  daily  fattlanoe,  aa 
the  case  may  Be.  From  the  facility  which  theae  oaA- 
'credits  give  te  all  the  small  transactions  of  the  country, 
and  from  the  opportunities  which  they  affbrd  to  persoav 
who  begin  business  with  little  or  no  capital  bat  their 
character  te  employ  profitably  the  minutest  products  ot 
their  industry,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tbe  most  impMt- 
ant  advantages  sfe  derived  to  the  whole  commnnity. 
Tbe  advanCaoe  to  the  banks  that  give  these  cash-credits 
arises  from  the  call  which  they  continually  produce  for 
the  issue  of  .their  paper,'  and  from  the  opportunity  which 
they  afford  for  the  profitable  employment  of  part  of  ihar 
deposits.  Tbe  banks  are  indeed  so  sensible  that,  in  order 
to  make  this  part  of  '  '  ' 
secure,  it  ia  necessary  that  their  c 
they  express  it)  be  trequ^tly  operated  upon,  that  lliey 
refuse  to  continue  them  unless  this  implied  cmditlon  tw 
fulfilled.  The  total  amonnt  of  their  cash-credits  b  stated 
by  one  wilnsn  to  be  £5,000,000,  of  which  the  averaga 
amount  advanced  by  the  banks  may  be  ime-third." 

The  expense  of  a  bond  for  a  cash-credit  of  £S00  is  Ik 
6d,  stamp  duty^  and  a  diarge  of  from  Ge.  to  lOs.  6d.  per 
cent,  for  preparing  it 
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There  hare  been,  on  the  irhole,  compkratiTely  fev  (milnres 
•mung  Ibe  Scotch  banks.  In  1793  and  lE^  «hen  so 
nui*  of  the  English  bonks  were  awept  oS,  there  wtu  not  *, 
■ingle  CKtablishment  in  Scotland  that  gave  naj.  This 
wpcrior  «olidit;  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  various 
auBes,^>aTtl7  In  the  banks  having,  Tor  the  most  part,  large 
bodies  of  partnera,  who.  being  conjointly  and  individually 
bound  for  Ihe  debts  of  the  companieti  to  wliich  they  belong, 
gotKlo  render  their  ultimate  security  all  but  unquestion- 


^ile,  and  partly  to  the  bdlity  aflbided  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  of  attaching  a  debtor's  property,  whether  it  cod- 
■ist  of  land  or  movablefi,  and  making  it  available  for  tlie 


lent  of  his  debts.   This  last-mentioned  ci 

follows,  in  the  Report  already  alluded  Ic 
'A  enditor  Id  Sfxitlind  ii  empowarsd  to  attaflb  the  real 
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may  1h  olaaaad  debta  due  by 
laeourH  may  be  bid,  fOT  the 
:o  each  desortptioa  <t(  property 
lot  cooflned  to  the  real  property 
€1  a  oeotor  merely  daring  hit  life,  but  prvuvHll  with  equal 
tfest  apon  that  property  after  hi*  deoeaee. 

"  The  law  Telatiai  to  the  eilabliahment  of  reoordi  giraa  ready 
Bieeiii  of  prtwnriag  Information  with  nipect  to  the  real  and 
teritahle  estate  of  whloh  any  pereoa  la  Beotlaad  may  be  pog- 
wned.  No  parohase  of  an  estate  la  Chat  sountry  Is  leonre  nn- 
tU  tile  nslns  (that  la,  the  Instrument  oertlfying  that  a^itual  de- 
lirety  has  baSD  glTeu)  is  put  on  reoord,  nor  Ti  any  mortgage 
effectual  antU  the  deed  li  in  like  manner  reoorded. 

"  In  the  ease  of  confilotiag  pesanlary  alalme  apon  real  prop- 
•rtj,  the  preferenae  is  not  regulated  by  the  date  of  Ihe  tranaao- 
tioD,  but  tjp  IIh  dale  nf  ito  reecrd.  These  reeords  are  aowtiible 
to  oil  peraoDB ;  and  thus  the  public  eaa  with  ease  asoertaln  the 
elMtlTe  means  whteh  a  banking  oompany  possesass  of  dlsoharg- 
iag  Its  obllgaUoaa;  and  the  partners  In  that  oompany  ar« 
mablsd  to  determino,  with  tolerable  aooaiaoy,  the  degre*  of  risk 
aad  nsponslbiliCy  to  whioh  the  prlrata  pni[wrty  of  eaah  Is  sx- 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
long  tuniliarity  of  the  inhabitants  vith  banks  and  paper 
money,  and  Ihe  len  risk  that  has  attended  the  biwnen  of 
banking  in  Scotland,  have  beea  the  principal  causes  of  the 
greiUer  atability  of  th«  Scotch  banks.  This  stability  was 
Do^  however,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  crisis  of  185T, 
when  two  of  the  principal  Scotch  banks,  the  headquarters 
of  which  were  in  Qla^jow,  were  compelled  to  stop  jny- 
nients.  They  had  very  large  capitals,  the  Weetem  Bank 
£1,500,000,  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  £1,000,000, 
with  a  great  many  bnmches,  large  amounts  of  depoeits. 
ud  very  numerona  and  wealthy  proprietary  bodies.  Had 
the  management  of  the  Western  Bank  displayed  anything 
like  ordinary  skill  and  prudence,  it  might  have  gone 
triamphanCly  through  a  &r  more  serious  trial.  But  having 
advanced  immease  10108  to  a  few  firins  that  never  were 
entitled  la  aoy  conmderable  credit,  it  was  so  crippled  that, 
far  a  lengthened  period  before  its  sloppage,  it  was  redaoed 
to  the  expedient  of  sending  up  the  bills  it  had  discounted 
in  OlMgow  to  be  rediscoonteo  in  London ;  and  when  this 
rcaonrce  Coiled  it,  and  the  other  banks  declined  to  come 
forward  to  its  aasistanoe,  oothing  remained  for  it  but  to 
ihut  ita  doora.'  On  the  aOairs  of  the  bank  being  invee- 
(igaled  by  a  oommittee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
mod  that  tbe^  were  in  a  much  wone  stats  than  any  one 
coold  have  anticipated.  The  looses  exceeded  two  milliona, 
and  were  directly  ottribntable  to  the  carelesaneBs  and 
Dcgligoice  of  directors,  and  the  incompetence  of  the  man- 
agers appeinled  by  them. 

We  have  already  explained  the  nattire  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  Act  of  1345  (following  that  of  1844)  dealing  with 
Scotch  banks.  It  allowed  the  Scotch  banks  then  exercising 
the  privUege'of  issuing  note*  to  conUaue  to  exercise  it, 
witfaoat  limitation  of  atnouDl,  but  sulnect  to  the  condition, 
that  for  every  note  issued  by  a  bank  above  ils  average 
dnnlaliott  the  year  preceding  the  Isl  May,  1345,  an  equal 
■moont  in  coin  Aoold  be  kept  in  its  coifera.  So  bank 
established  afterUiepaniDgorthe  Acl  was  allowed  to  inue 
ootes^  No  change  was  effected  b^  the  Act  in  thedcnomi- 
naCioa  of  notes  issued,  which  remained,  therefore,  of  jCI  and 
upwards.  Many  theorists  have  urged  that  £1  aotm  should 
be  forbidden  in  Scotland,  jusi  as  others  have  aivued  in 
fcvor  of  their  beitig  ogaiD  put  into  circulation  in  England. 
This  queation  cannot  be  settled  upon  abstract  arguments. 
■  Tlw  nuiianBient  at  the  Cttf  of  QUigaw  Bank  wu,  u  nmpared 
vlih  that  of  the  Western  Bank,  prudent  and  iklltaL  Jt  rcecxa. 
«aMesd  and  ooBtlnnei  buiinua. 
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We  have  no  donht  that  the  balance  of  reasoniiig  is  Id  &vor 
of  the  issue  of  £1  notes,  provided  they  are  issued  undei 
regulations  securing  their  convertibility  at  all  times  anil 
under  all  circumstonca,  but  tliese  regulations  are  wanting 
in  Scotland.  Legislatioa  on  the  subject  should  not  take 
the  form  of  supproBlng  £1  notes  entirely,  but  of  with- 
drawing Ihe  privilege  of  iaauin^  them  from  the  existing 
banks,  and  vesting  it  in  a  pnblic  institution  governed  by 
fixed  niles  analogous  to  thoeeof  the  inue  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  When  the  convertibility  of  notes  is 
thus  made  certain,  the  single  valid  objectioa  against  Ihe 
issue  of  these  of  £1  denomination  disappears.  It  may 
be  added  that  more  than  one-half  the  total  issues  of  the 
banks  established  in  the  Australian  coloniea  consiata  of  £1 

A  complaint  has  been  often  raised  that  the  Act  of  1S4S 
gave  the  existing  Scotch  banks  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  businea  of  banking  in  North  Britain,  and  it  most  be 
admitted  to  be  the  fact,  that  only  one  new  bank  has  been 
established  in  Scotland  since  the  paning  of  the  Act,  and 
that  bank  carried  on  business  for  a  short  time  only.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  legislation  precisely  tlie  same  has  not 
prevented  the  establialiment  of  new  banks  in  Ireland,  and 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  observed  fact  is  rightly  attributed 
to  the  cause  asBigned  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  London, 
and  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns,  there  have  been 
very  few  banks  eslahlished  in  England  since  1336,  eight 

fears  before  the  Bank  Charter  Act ;  and  of  the  banks  eetab- 
ished  in  1635  and  1636,  ve^  many  were  formed  by  the 
conveision  of  pre-existing  private  banks  into  joint-slock 
asBociations.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  natural 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  in  a  district 
already  occupied  by  bonks  and  bankers  are  almost  insuper- 
able. A  bank  cannot  be  successful  unless  it  commands 
ciedic;  and  those  who  want  a  placeof  safe  keeping  for  their 
money  select  eetab  liah  men  ts  that  have  been  tried  and  tested 
through  long  yeara.  Eeoce  it  happens  that,  though  private 
banks  of  long  standing  continue  in  eeleem,  the  attempts 
to  set  up  new  private  banks  are  most  rare-  and,  unleaa 
the  wealth  and  proaperity  of  a  neighborhood  have  rapidly 
developed,  so  that  capitalisla  have  risun  to  prominence  in 
it  who  are  not  connected  as  shareholders  or  directors  with 
exis^ng  banks,  it  is  not  easy  to  fonn  joint-stock  associations 
of  weight  enough  to  compete  with  the  institutions  in  poo- 
session  of  the  field.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  the  absence 
of  new  Innking  companies  in  Scotlind  or  elwwbere  lo  the 
legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Though  he  allowed  the 
S<x>tch  banks  to  increase  Indefinitely  the  issue  of  their 
notes,  it  was  upon  condition  of  keeping  in  hand  cash  to 
rn>resent  every  note  above  fixed  limits ;  so  that  the  amount 
of^  profit  derivable  from  their  issues  Is  not  capable  of 
increase,  and  (he  value  of  their  privileges  will  have  been 
strictly  included  in  the  selling  price  of  shares  in  these 
iHUika  UDce  1S45.  As  fiir  at  the  privilege  of  issue  goe^ 
capitalisla  preparing  to  start  a  new  banking  association  in 
Scotland  would  be  in  the  saroe  position  as  in  baying  shares 
In  an  established  company;  and  if  thejr  do  not  atart  an 
sssodatioo  of  thelrown,  it  is  from  the  difficulty  of  attmcCing 
confidence,  rather  than  because  th^  would  not  enjoy  the 
profits  of  a  privileged  circulation  for  which  they  would 
have  (o  pay  a  full  value.  It  must  also  be  observed  thai 
the  competition  among  the  existing  banks  is  sufficiently 
active  to  Iiave  caused  them  lo  increase  the  number  of  their 
branches  40  per  cent,  since  1845. 

Another  quesdon  has  been  nUaed  in  relation  to  Scotch 
bonks,  which  was  the  sutgect  of  a  keen  parliameotary  dis- 
cussion during  the  past  seswon  (1S7G).  It  baa  been  men- 
tinned  (artte,  p.  ZTS]  that  English  joinMtock  banksoT issue 
are  debarred  from  setting  up  branoiesin  London,  or  within 
sixty-five  miles  of  it,  a  prohibition  originally  imposed  on 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  Bank  ofEngiand  as  abank  of  iBBa& 
There  is  no  such  prohibition  afiecting  Scotch  and  Irish 
banks,  which  can  set  up  offices  in  London  or  elsewhere  in 
England  subject  lo  the  single  condition  afieciing  all  bonking 
eetabtishmenls  set  up  in  England  since  1844,  thnt  notes 
other  than  Bank  of  England  notes  are  not  issued  at  such 
offices;  and  it  is  obrious  that  a  Scotch  or  Irish  bauking 
company  establishing  a  head  office  in  London  would  be 
able  lo  give  it  at  once  a  large  a^ncy  business,  and  would 
be  able  to  feed  it  continuouilv  with  new  connections  owing 
(0  the  fiow  of  immigration  from  Scotiand  and  Ireland  h> 
London.  Accordingly,  the  directors  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Ireland  tw^an  to  conduct  the  geaeral  business  of  bank- 
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Idk  at  their  head  office  In  London  In  1854,  and  Qiej  have 
Babeequenllr  set  up  leven  or  eight  branidiea  in  the  metrop- 
olis, «ach  of  irhich  u  anderatowl  to  be  the  centre  of  much 
buainew.  This  example  waa  so  tar  followed,  that  the 
National  Bank  of  Bcotland  atarled  an  office  in  London  in 
1864:  the  Bank  of  Scotland  did  the  same  in  1867;  and 
the  Bojal  Bank  in  1874,  having  obtained  a  private  Act 
(or  the  purpose.  The  Clydtsdale  Bank  also  opened  three 
branches  in  Cumberland  in  1874.  In  consequence  of  this 
action  Ur.  Ooschen  brought  into  Parliament  a  bill,  the 
object  of  which  wag  to  disable  Scotch  banks  from  coming 
into  Englnnd,  as  English  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  are 
disabled  from  coming  to  London.  The  bill  did  not  extend 
to  Irish  banks,  as  they  were  held  (oo  finnl;  settled  in 
the  metropolia  to  be  expelled  from  it.  Two  argnmenu 
were  adranced  in  favor  of  ihia  measure;  the  first,  that 
it  was  hard  that  Scotch  banks  should  be  permitted  to  do 
tliat  which  is  denied  to  English  joint-stock  banks  j  but  it  is 
an  easy,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  conclusive  answer  to  thia 
argument,  that  English  jout-stock  bantig  of  issue  should  be 
freed  from  the  disability  now  impoeed  upon  them.  Now 
that  an  increase  in  its  issue  is  not  a  measure  of  profit  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  country 
banks  of  England  should  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  head 
offices  in  Londoa,  subject  to  the  law  forbidding  the  issue 
of  their  notes  in  London.  The  second  argument  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Gtoschen's  measure  was,  that  something  ousht  to 
be  dona  Co  hasten  that  unification  of  issues  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  contemplated;  and  if  the  Scotch  banks  had 
Gune  to  Parliament  asking  for  a  liberty  they  did  not  poa- 
■«M,  there  would  have  been  some  plausibility  in  this  argu- 
3  hn  feared  that  the  whole  strength  of  Uie 


domain.  Unworthy  as  this  source  of  oppoeiiion  was,  it 
OTevalled  ao  far  as  to  cause  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commond  to  consider  the  law 
ttnd  practioe  of  banking,  and  this  Committee's  report  has 

i'uat  appeared  as  these  sbeeta  are  passing  through  the  press 
August,  1875). 

BmUng  m  Irdand. 

"Id  no  country,  perhaps,"  says  Sir  Henry  Pamellj  "has 
file  issuing  of  paper  money  been  carried  to  such  an  mjuri- 
ous  excess  as  in  betand.  A  national  bank  was  established 
in  17S3,  with  similar  privil^ea  to  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  respect  to  the  resUiction  of  more  than  six  part- 
aen  in  a  bank,  and  the  iiijury  that  Ireland  has  sustained 
'Tom  the  repealed  failure  of  banks  may  be  mainly  attrib- 
uted to  this  defective  relation.  Had  the  trade  of  bank- 
ing been  left  as  free  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  the  want  of 
paper  money  that  would  have  arisen  with  the  progress  of 
trade  would  in  all  probability  hare  been  supplied  by  joint- 
atock  companies,  supported  with  large  capitals  and  gov- 
erned bj  wise  and  etiectnal  rules. 

"In  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  its 
payments,  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  Ireland: 
and  after  this  period  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
were  npldlv  increased.  In  1787  the  amount  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  was  £621,917;  in 
1810,  £2,266,471 ;  and  in  181^  £2,986,999. 

"  These  IncressiBd  issues  led  to  corresponding  increased 
iflsnea  by  the  private  banks,  of  which  the  number  waa  fifty 
in  1S04.  The  consequence  of  this  increaae  of  paper  was  its 
great  depreciation ;  the  prioe  of  bullion  and  guineas  aroee 
to  10  per  cenL  above  the  mint  price ;  and  the  exchanse  with 
London  became  as  high  as  IS  per  cent.,  the  par  being  SJ. 
This  unfovorable  exchange  was  anerwords  corrected,  not 
by  any  reduction  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  but 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  British  currency  in  the  year 
1810,  when  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  se^ 
tied  again  at  abont  par. 

"The  loss  that  Ireland  has  sustained  by  the  failure  of 
banks  may  be  described  in  a  few  woida.  It  appean,  by 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Exchanges  in  1804, 
that  there  were,  at  that  time,  in  Ireland  fifty  regiMered 
banks.  Since  that  year  a  great  many  mora  have  been 
established,  but  the  whole  have  failed^  one  after  the  other, 
involving  the  country  from  time  to  time  in  immense  dis- 
tress, with  the  following  exceptions— First,  a  few  that 
withdrew  from  bu8ine«a;  secondly,  four  banks  in  Dublin; 
tnirdly,  three  at  Belfast;  and,  lastly,  one  at  Mallow. 
These  eight  banlcB,  with  the  new  Provincial  Bank  and  the 
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Bank  of  Ireland,  ■ 
Id  Ireland. 

"  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  eleven  banks  having  failed 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  In  the  preceding  year,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  Government  succeed  in  making  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  jotnt-stcck 
companies  were  allowed  to  be  established  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  (Irish)  from  Dublin,  and  the  bank  was  petmitli* 
to  increaae  its  capital  from  2}  to  3  millions  sterling.  ThA 
Act  1  and  2  Oeo.  IV.  c  72,  waa  founded  on  this  agree- 
ment.' But  ministers  having  omitted  to  repeal  in  this  Act 
various  restrictions  on  the  tnule  of  banking  that  had  been 
imposed  by  33  Geo.  II.  c  14,  no  new  company  was  formed. 
In  1824  a  party  of  merchants  of  Belfast,  wishing  to  est^>- 
lish  a  joint-stock  company,  petitioned  Parliament  for  tho 
repeal  of  this  Act  of  G^.  II. ;  and  an  Act  was  accordingly 
passed  in  that  session,  repealing  some  of  its  most  objection- 
able restricttona  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.73). 

"In  conaeqaence  of  this  Act,  the  Northern  Bank  of 
Belfast  was  converted  into  a  joint-stock  company,  wiUi  » 
(nominal)  capital  of  £500,000,  and  commenced  tmainen  on 
the  lat  of  January,  182S.  But  Che  restrictions  of  S3  Geo. 
II.,  and  certain  provisions  contained  in  the  Acts  1  and  2 
Geo.  IIIt  and  6  Geo.  IV.,  obstnicted  its  progren,  and  th^ 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Guvemment  to  remove  them ; 
and  a  bill  was  aooordingly  introdnced,  which  would  hare 
repealed  all  the  obnoxious  daosea  of  the  33  Geo.  11.,  had 
it  not  been  so  altered  in  the  committee  as  to  leave  several 
of  them  in  force.  In  182S  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland 
commenced  businew  with  a  {nominal)  capiul  of  £2^000,000; 
and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  of  late  established  hranche* 
in  all  the  principal  towna."  ' 

Since  Sir  Henir  Parnell  published  the  pamfdilet  ftoia 
which  we  have  taken  the  foregoing  extract,  several  joint* 
stock  banking  companies  have  been  founded  in  Ireland. 
The  Provincial  Bank,  to  which  Sir  Henry  alludes,  has  * 
paid  np  capital  of  £640,000,  and  has  been  well  and 
profitably  managed.  But  others  have  been  less  fbrtonala. 
The  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland,  eslab- 
=i.~)  I-  taiA  -fih  2170  partners,  a  paid  up  capital  of 


many  penona  in  great  distress.  It  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  ill-managed.  Theaudilots  appointed  to  examine 
into  its  a&irs  repotted  —  "Its  liook-keeping  has  been 
found  to  be  so  faulty,  that  we  are  convinced  no  accurate 
balane»aheet  could  at  any  time  have  been  conatmcted." 
And  Uiey  significantly  added — "the  peraonaJ  acooanta 
at  the  head  office  reqiure  a  diligent  and  searching  re- 

The  'npperarr  Jomt-Stock  Bulk,  which  was  estaUished 
in  1839,  and  stopped  payments  in  186S,  appears  to  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a  mere  swindling  engine^ 
Luckily  it  did  not  inue  notes ;  and  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions was  not  very  extensive.  But,  so  far  as  i la  influeooe 
went,  nothing  conid  be  worse,  being  ruinous  alike  to  the 
nworily  of  lis  partners  and  to  the  public. 

We  have  in  the  previous  section  on  Scotch  tnnka  mea- 
Uoned  the  fact  of  the  establixhment  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Ireland  of  a  h^  office  and  of  several  branches  in 
London.  This  example  has  been  so  far  followed  by  the 
Provindal  Bank  that  it  has  also  set  up  a  head  office  in 
London,  without,  however,  competing  for  genend  basinet 
in  the  metropolis.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  number 
of  Irish  banlcs  in  1864  by  the  establishment  of  the  Hunster 
Bank  (Limited),  having  its  head  office  in  Cork.  It  ha* 
eeCablished  upwards  of  40  branches,  and  pays  a  dividend 
of  12  per  cenL  to  its  shareholders. 

We  Dorrow  principally  from  Them's  Irith  Almaxae,  the 
most  valutdile  publication  of  its  clasa,  the  details  ir  -  *'- 
on  next  page  with  re-™"'  •'^  '^"^  '"■■**  i»-"i™  S"  ivjr 
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Bank  of  Amittrdam. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  fbunded  in  1609,  oa 
strictly  commercial  principles  and  views,  and  not  to  afibrd 
any  a^stance,  or  to  intermeddle  with  the  finances  of  the 
stale.  Amsterdam  was  then  the  great  entrepOt  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  of  couise  the  coins  of  all  Enrope 
passed  current  in  it.  Jdany  of  them,  however,  were  ta 
worn  and  defaced  as  to  reduce  their  general  average  value 
to  about  9  per  cenL  less  than  their  mint  value;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  new  coins  were  immediately  molted  dowD 

'  OftjemlHiu  sn  fi^itr  Mmtf,  Ac,  by  Sir  Bsary  PanalL  p.  in. 
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and  exported.  Tbe  camracj  of  the  dty  was  thos  ezj)oeed 
lo  gnat  fluetDMioDB;  and  it  wm  chieSy  to  remed;r  this  in- 
eooToiieiKe  and  to  fix  the  value  or  par  of  the  carrent 
moaej  of  the  countrr,  that  the  merchanta  of  AmBterdani 
tntahfinhpd  a  "  bank,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Venice.  Ita 
fiiM  capital  wag  formed  of  SpaoiBh  ducata  or  ducatoona,  a 
■ilTcr  coin  which  Spain  had  struck  !□  the  war  with  Hol- 
land, and  with  which  the  tide  of  commerce  had  eariched 
llie  countiy  it  was  formed  to  overthrow.  The  hank  after- 
warda  accepted  the  coina  of  all  countries  won)  or  new,  at 
their  iotrinBic  value,  and  mada  ita  own  banlc-mooe;  ^7- 
ahle  in  atandard  coin  of  the  country,  of  full  weight, 
deducting  a  "  braaaa^  "  for  the  expense  of  ooinage,  and 
eivinK  •  credit  on   ita  books,  or  "bank-monej,"  for  the 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  profened  not  to  lend  out  any 
part  of  the  specie  entrusted  to  its  keeping,  bnt  to  return  in 
Its  cofleis  all  that  waa  inscribed  on  lU  liooks.  In  1ST2, 
when  Louis  XIV.  penetrated  to  Utrecht,  almost  every  one 
who  had  an  account  with  the  bank  demanded  his  deposit 
Mu)  these  were  paid  off  so  readil;^  that  no  suapicion  coalu 
exiat  aa  lo  the  Gdelitj  of  the  administration.  Many  of  Iha 
coins  then  brought  forth  bore  m&rka  of  the  oonflagnUion 
which  happened  at  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  soon  aher  the  eslab- 
liahmeot  of  the  bank.  This  good  faith  was  maintained  till 
aboat  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the  managers 
secretly  lent  part  of  their  bullion  to  tbe  £ast  India  Com- 
pany and  Government.  The  usual  "  oaths  of  office  "  were 
taken  by  a  religious  magistracy,  or  rather  by  the  magis- 
ti*c<r  of  a  religious  community,  that  all  was  safb ;  and  the 
gocnipeoplB  01  Holland  believed,  as  an  article  of  their 
ct«ed.  that  eveij  florin  which  circulated  as  bank-mouey 
had  its  metallic  conatiluent  in  the  treasury  of  the  bank, 
•ealed  np,  and  secured  by  oaths,  honesty,  aad  good  policy. 
This  blind  confideooe  waa  dissipated  in  December,  ITdO, 
by  a  declaration  that  the  bank  would  relain  10  per  cent,  of 
all  depoaita,  and  would  return  none  of  a  less  amount  than 
2500  florins. 

£ven  this  was  submitted  lo  and  fbrsnven.  But  four 
yeaiB  afterward^  on  the  invasion  of  the  Frent^  the  bonk 
waa  obliged  lo  aeclare  -that  it  had  advanced  to  the  Stat«a 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, more  than  10,500,000  florins,  which  sum  it  was, 
of  couise,  unable  to  make  ap  to  the  depoeilois,  to  whom, 
however,  it  assigned  its  claims  on  the  states  and  the 
company.  Bank-money,  which  previously  bore  an  agio 
of  5  per  c«nt,  immediately  fell  to  16  per  cent,  below  cur- 
lent  money. 

Hub  epoch  marked  the  &I1  of  an  institution  which  had 
l<»ig  enjoyed  an  unlimited  credit  and  bad  reitdered  the 
greatest  sernoea.  The  amount  of  treasure  in  the  vaults  of 
ttie  bank,  in  ITTG,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Hope  at  33,000,000 

T%t  Bant  i)f  Ihxnee. 

This  bank,  second  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  the 

Bank  of  England  only,  was  originallr  fouuaed  In  1800,  but 

was  not  placed  on  a  solid  and  well-defined  basis  till  1S06. 

Its  cajdtal,  wbi<di  waa  originally  fixed  at  45,000,000  fr., 


public;  the  remaining  22,100,  having  been  purchased  up 
by  the  bank  out  of  its  surplus  profits,  were  BubsequeDtly 
cancelled.  Hence  its  capital  amounted,  down  to  184S,  ts 
67,900,000  (r.  (£2,716,000),  with  a  reserve  fund,  fltst  of 
10,000,000  &.,  and  more  recently  of  12,980,760  fr.  Slnoa 
1806  the  bank  has  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of  being  Che  only 
institution  in  Paris  entitled  to  issue  notes  payable  on 
demand;  and,  as  will  be  aAerwards  seen,  it  is  now  tbe 
only  authoriied  issuer  of  such  paper  in  France.  Its 
charter  and  exclusive  privileges  have  been  prolonged  and 
varied  by  laws  passed  at  dlflerent  periods. 

The  bank  has  established,  at  different  periods  since  1817, 
offices  or  branches  {taeeartaUi)  in  difierent  parts  of  tbe 
country.  They  are  managed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
parent  establishment ;  but  their  operations  were  long  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale.  These  are  exclusiTe  of  the  de- 
partmental banks  united,  w  will  be  immediately  utm,  to 
the  bank  in  1S49. 

Notwithstandiug  the  skill  and  caution  with  which  its 
affairs  have  generally  been  conducted,  the  revolution  of 
1848  brought  the  bank  into  a  situation  of  extreme  danger. 
It  had  to  make  large  advances  to  the  Provisional  Govern' 
ment  and  the  city  of  Paris.  And  these  circumsunoee, 
combined  with  the  dlstmst  that  was  universally  prevalent 
occasioned  so  severe  a  drain  upon  the  bank  for  gold,  that 
to  prevent  the  total  exhaustion  of  its  coffers,  it  was  author- 
ized, by  a  decree  of  the  ISth  March,  1S4S,  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  its  notes  being  at  the  same  time  made  legal  ten- 
der. But  to  prevent  the  abuse  that  might  otherwise  have 
taken  place  under  the  suspension,  the  maximum  amount 
of  its  issues  wis  fixed  at  350  millions.  The  bank  was  then 
also  authorized  to  reduce  the  value  of  its  notes  from  500  fr. 
to  200  and  100  fr. 

Previouslv  to  1848,  joint-stock  banks,  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Pans,  and  issuing  notes,  had  been  established  in 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  other  large  <ntiea. 
And  it  was  then  determined  that  these  banks  should  ba 
incorporated  with  the  Bank  of  France,  and  made  branches 
of  the  latter.  This  wss  effected  by  decrees  issued  on  the 
S7th  April  and  2d  May,  1848,  by  which  the  sfaareholden 
of  the  banks  referred  to  (nine  in  number)  were  allowed,  for 
every  1000  fr.  nominal  value  of  their  shar«s,  a  share  of 
1000  fr.  nominal  value  of  the  slock  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
And,  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  23,351  new  shares, 
represendng  a  capital  of  23,361,000  fr.,  were  added  to  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  France,  making  the  latter  consist 
of  91,251,000  fr.  divided  into  91,251  sharfs.  In  1851  the 
bank  resumed  specie  payments. 

The  suppression  of  the  local  issues  of  the  departmental 
banks  was,  no  doubt,  a  judicious  measure,  and  was  indis- 
pensable, indeed,  to  secure  the  equal  value  of  the  paper 
circulating  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  effected  hv  the  mere  stoppue  of 
the  issues  of  the  departmental  banks,  without  consolidating 
ihem  with  the  Bank  of  France.  The  latter  measure  is 
one  of  which  the  policy  is  very  questionable ;  and  there 
are,  as  already  seen,  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 


bankiDR  .laBineM  of  the  departmenta  waald  ht,ve  been 
mora  likelj  to  be  veil  caDdacl«d  by  local  associstions,  than 
bj  bnuichee  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Constant  addilionB 
hare  been  made  lo  the  number  of  branches,  which  now 
«ic«eds  scTenty. 

Owiog  lo  the  war  with  Buasia,  and  gtilt  more  to  the  rage 
for  speculation,  and  the  drain  for  silver  lo  the  East  that 
followed  it,  the  Bank  of  France  became  eiposed  to  con- 
aiderable  difficulties.  Aad  in  the  view  of  strengthening 
iU  position,  and  also,  it  laaj  be  presumed,  of  providing  a 
loan  for  Gorenunen^  a  law  was  passed  (9th  June,  1857), 
by  which  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  from 
91,250  shsres  of  1000  fr.  each  lo  182,500  shares  of  1000 
fr.  each.  The  new  shares  were  assigned  lo  the  existing 
[miprietora  at  the  rate  of  1100  fr.  per  share,  producing  a 
total  sum  of  100,375,000  fr.,  of  which  100  miUions  were 
lent  to  Oovemment  at  3  per  cent.  Hence  the  measure, 
though  it  addedto  the  credit  and  security  of  the  bank, 
made  no  addition  to  the  meana  directly  at  its  disposal. 

Down  lo  the  passing  of  this  law,  the  bank  could  not 
raise  the  rate  of  intereit  on  loans  and  diaDounls  above  6 
per  cent.  But  this  impolitic  restriction  was  removed,  and 
the  bank  authorized  to  charge  any  rate  of  interest  which 
ehe  reckoned  expedient,  except  upon  advances  to  Govern- 
ment, the  maximum  interest  oa  which  was  limited  to  3  per 
cent.  The  bank  was  further  authorized  to  issue  notes  of 
the  value  of  50  fr.,  to  make  advances  on  railway  shares, 
&c,,  and  the  charter  wss  extended  to  1897. 

The  management  of  the  Bank  of  France  wss  severely 
tried  in  the  latter  part  of  1864  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
financial  crisis  at  Paria;  and  in  January,  1865,  a  commission 
of  inquiry  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  priociples 
And  practice  of  MUiking.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
mysterious  or  exceptional  in  the  experience  of  1864. 
Speculation  had  been  much  stimulated  in  France  by  the 
«etablishmentofcompanieB(CrMitFoncier,Cr&iitMobilier, 
Ac,,  Ac)  for  the  undertaking  of  public  works,  and  much 
capital  was  locked  up  and  more  pledged  towards  the  com- 
[Uetion  of  enterprises  supposed  at  first  to  be  highly  profit- 
able, but  in  reality  offering  a  distant  and  doubliiil  promise 
of  remuneration.  The  crisis  of  1SS4  was  Ihe  diasipation 
of  these  delusions,  and  the  voluminous  publication  of  evi- 
dence and  opinion  by  (he  eommiasion  or  inquiry  produced 
no  practical  consequences. 

The  war  of  1870-71  could  not  but  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  opera^ona  of  the  bank.  Succeasive  Oov- 
emmenlB  resorted  lo  it  for  aaaistance,  which  was  obtained 
by  increasing  the  issue  of  its  notes  and  by  giving  them  a 
forced  caneocy.  The  rate  of  interest,  which  had  been 
2}  per  oenL  from  May,  1867,  rapidly  rose  to  6  and  S}, 
•t  which  it  remained  with  scarcely  any  variation  from 
9th  August,  1870,  till  late  in  the  year  1872.  The  r»te 
would  probably  have  risen  much  higher,  but  on  the  13th 
August  a  law  was  approved  suspendbg  the  liability  of 
the  acceptors  of  bills  current  to  meet  them  at  maturity, 
»nd  this  suspension  was  renewed  untU  it  was  finally  with- 
drawn in  July,  1S71.  The  amount  of  unpaid  bills  held 
by  the  bank  reached  a  maximum  of  36S  millions  of  francs, 
bat  the  ultimate  lusa  was  extremely  small.  On  the  23d 
June,  1870,  the  metallic  reserve  at  Ihe  bank  wss  1318} 
tnillions  of  francs,  which  was  reduced  ta  a  minimum  of  505 
millions  on  the  24th  December  of  Ihe  same  year.  The 
notes  in  circulation  before  the  war  had  been  about  1400 
millions  of  franis;  but  bebre  the  end  of  Ihe  year  1870 
their  volume  had  increased  to  1700  milliona,'  and  this 
«gain  rose  to  2000  millions  before  July,  1871,  and  lo 
2400  millions  before  the  end  of  1S71.  '  A  law  of  the 
39ih  December,  1871,  flied  the  maximum  at  2800  millions, 
which  was  finally  raised  on  IGlh  July,  1872,  to  a  maximum 
of  3200  milliona.  The  debt  of  the  stale  to  the  bank  in- 
creased concurrently  with  this  increase  or  iaauee,  which 
vas,  indeed,  authoriied  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
bank  to  assist  the  trcssury.  On  the  26th  December,  1870, 
the  bank  held  treasury  "  bans  "  to  the  extent  of  174,800,000 
francs  only,  but  on  Ihe  30th  November,  1871,  it  held 
1,193,601^000  of  these  "bons,"  and  in  August,  1B72,  the 
amount  reached  1,363,100,000  francs.  A  law  of  the  2lBt 
Jane,  1871,  followed  by  an  agreement  between  the  bank 
«nd  ihe  Government,  provided  for  the  repayment  of  this 
debt  in  atuina]  pavments  of  200  milUous,  but  up  to  this 
time  (August,  1875)  the  income  of  the  state  has  never  been 
large  enough  lo  provide  the  whole  of  this  sinking  fund. 
The  bank  has,  however,  been  able  lo  incrense  its  mebdiic 


[united  sutes. 


reserve  through  the  liqaidation  of  securitieB  and  the  ai^ 
cumulation  of  deposits;  so  thai,  after  having  been  reduced. 
OS  we  have  said,  to  505  milliona  in  December,  1870,  and 
not  attaining  to  more  than  634  millions  in  December, 
1871,  it  row  in  the  same  month  of  1872  to  703  millions, 
in  1873  to  820  millions,  and  in  1871  to  1331,  or  jusl  the 
amount  at  which  it  stood  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
Its  volume  has,  however,  continued  to  increase,  and  on 
the  25th  March  of  this  year  (1875)  it  stood  at  1528 
millions;  and  the  forced  currency  of  the  notes  of  the 
bank  might  be  at  any  time  withdrawn.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  management  of  the  bank  throughout 
these  yesrs  of  difficulty  has  becot  eminently  prudent  and 

The  bank  is  obliged  to  open  a  eonpte  eowroM  for  any  one 
who  requires  it,  and  performs  serviMs,  for  those  who  have 
such  accounts,  similar  to  those  performed  for  their  cus- 
tomere  by  the  banks  in  London.  The  bank  does  not 
charge  any  commission  on  current  accounts,  so  that  its 
only  remuneration  ariiiea  from  the  use  of  the  money  placed 
in  its  hands  by  the  individuals  whose  payments  it  mskeft 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  this 
part  of  the  business  is  but  little  profitable.  The  bank 
also  discounts  bills  with  three  signatures  at  variable  dates, 
hut  not  having  more  than  three  months  or  ninety  days  ts 
run,  Besides  discounting  bills,  Che  bank  makes  advance)) 
on  stocks  and  pledges  of  various  kinds,  and  undertakes 
the  care  of  valuable  articles,  such  as  plate,  jewels,  title- 
deeda,  &c.,  at  a  charfje  of  i  per  cenL  on  the  value  of  the 
deposit  for  every  period  of  six  months  and  under. 

The  adminiatration  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a  council 
of  twenty-one  members,  vii.,  a  governor  and  two  sub.gov- 
emora,  nominated  by  the  chief  of  the  stale,  and  GAeen  di- 
reclon  and  three  censors,  nominated  by  the  shareholdeiB. 
The  bank  haa  a  large  surplus  capital  or  rest.  In  1843  the 
dividends  only  amounted  lo  75  fr.  per  share.  In  1S5S 
and  1856  they  were  200  and  272  fr.  on  each  share.  In 
1870  they  fell  to  114  &.,  but  rose  again  te  300  fr.  in  1871. 
and  to  320  tr.  in  1872.  In  July,  1856,  the  1000  fr. 
share  of  bank-stock  was  worth  4075  &. ;  in  Jalr,  1S57, 
it  had  sunk  te  2880  fr.  It  is  now  (1875)  worlli  abou' 
3850  fr. 

Banking  in  Ae  United  SbtUt. 

Before  the  late  Civil  War  it  had  been  the  nniform  prar- 
tice  of  the  diSeraot  States  of  the  Union  to  allow  banks  to 
be  established  for  the  issue  of  notes,  payable  in  specie  on 
demand.  In  casex  where  the  liability  of  shareholdera  in 
banks  was  lo  be  limited  lo  the  amount  of  their  ahari>^ 
they  had,  previously  to  1838,  lo  be  astablished  by  Acts  of 
the  local  legislatures;  but,  in  general,  these  wera  easily 
obtained,  and  it  may  be  said  that  banking  was  qaite  free. 
and  thU,  practically,  all  individuals  or  sssociations  mieht 
issue  notes,  provided  Ihey  abided  by  the  rulea  laid  down 
for  their  guidance,  and  engaged  lo  pay  them  when  pre- 

Under  this  system  the  changea  in  the  amoont  and  vmlue 
of  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  were  greBt«r 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  produced  an  onprvco- 
denCed  amount  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Between  1811  and  1320,  about  195  banks,  in  di^rent 
parts  of  the  Union,  became  bankrupt ;  and  it  is  said,  in  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  dated  12th  May,  1820,  that  these  failures,  which 
mostly  happened  in  1814  and  1810,  prodnced  a  slate  of 
disCreas  so  genraal  and  severe  that  few  examplss  of  tb« 
like  had  then  occurred. 

But  bad  as  this  instance  was,  it  was  nothing  to  that 
whi(ji  took  place  subsequently  to  1834.  The  accounts  of 
the  aggregate  issues  of  the  banks  differ  a  little;  bai  tiic 
fo'llowing  statement  is  believed  to  be  very  nearly  aocnratc. 

Yean.  VaUa. 

1830 $SB,ese,sss 

18S4 -     91,639,870 

183S  103,691,495 

1B3»  140,110,1138 

IB3T  U9,1BS,890 

Now  observe,  that  this  sudden  and  ei>onno«u  IncuMi 
took  place  under  the  obllgalion  which  we  are  told  is  quit* 
enough  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  paying  notes  on  damand. 
The  result  was  what  mo«t  men  or  sense  must  have  antici- 
pated, viz.,  that  a  revulsion  took  place  and  that  erviy 
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bulk  within  the  Union,  wlthonL  it  Ib  belisTed,  ft  single 
exception,  stopped  payment  in  1837. 

In  1S38  such  of  the  buik>  ob  had  bean  best  managed 
•nd  had  the  largest  oipitslH  reeumed  payment  in  specie. 
But  in  1S39  and  1840  a  latther  crash  look  place;  and 
the  bank-DOtM  afloat,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  amounted  to 
$I49,1S5,8B0  in  1837,  aunlc  to  $83,734,000  in  1842,  and  to 
958,563,000  in  1843.  It  is  supposed  that  in  this  latter 
crash  nearlj  180  banks,  inclading  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  were  totallj  destroyed.  And  the  Ions  occasioned, 
bj  the  depTeciation  whicli  it  caused  in  the  value  of  stocks 
of  all  kinds  and  of  oil  sorts  of  property,  was  quite  enor- 
mous. And  jet,  vast  an  that  Iohs  was,  it  waa  really  trifling, 
as  B  writer  in  the  Amerieaa  Alnumae  has  stated,  compared 
with  "the  Injury  resulting  to  society  from  the  upheaving 
it  occauoned  of  the  elements  of  social  order,  and  the  utter 
demoisliiation  of  men  by  the  bresistible  temptation  to 
meculation  which  it  afforded,  ending  in  swindling  to  retain 
tll-goUen  richer." 

the  li -    . 

bronght  them  into  the  hands  of  retail  traders,  laborers, 
and  others  in  the  hambler  walks  of  life,  who  always  suffer 
Mverely  by  the  failure  of  a  bank. 

After  1833  and  1842  various  measures  were  taken  in 
nearly  all  the  States,  but   principally  in  New  York,  to 
'   restrain  the  free  action  of  the  banta,  and  to  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  the  calamities  referred  Co. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  banks  were  divided  into  two 
great  classes — the  incorporated  and  the  free  banks.  The 
former,  incorporated  by  a  State  law,  had  to  conform  to 
eertain  regulations,  and  to  contribute  a  half  per  cent, 
annually  npon  their  capital  to  a  security  fund,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  notes  of  defaulting  banks. 
But  this  was  a  most  objectionable  plan ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  did  not  prevent  bankruptcies,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  compelled  the  weli'managed  banks  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  which  went  to  pay  the  debts  of  those  that  wi 
mismanaged.  It  consequently  declined  ia  favor,  and  so 
became  rarely  acted  upon. 

In  the  other  or  free  banking  system,  all  individuals 
associations  who  chose  to   deposit  securities  (minimi 
amount  tl00,000)  for  their  payment  were  allowed  to  i» 
an  equal  araonnC  of  notes.     And  this  was  cerlainly  by  for 
the  more  efficient  as  well  as  the  more  popular  of  the  two 
plans.     It  was,  however,  not  tree  from  objection ;  because, 
Isl,  A  longer  or  shorter,  but  always  a  considerable,  period 
neceasarily  elapses  after  a  bank  stops  before  its  notes  can 
be  retired;  and,  id,  The  securities  lodged  fur  the  notes 
were  necessarily  at  all  times  of  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
value,  while,  in  periods  of  panic  or  general  distraat,  they 
became  all  but  inconvertible.    The  Sub-Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  animadverted  as  follows 
this  plan,  in  a  letter  dated  2Tth  Nov.,  1S54:— 

"The  policy  of  many  of  the  State  Governments  has 
late  years  consiiited  in  encouraging  the  issue  of  small  notea, 
by  saoctioning  the  establishment  of  what  are  popularly 
called  '  free  banks,'  with  deposits  of  stacks  and  mortgages 
for  the  'ultimate'  security  of  their  issues.    This  ultii 


wanted.  The  veij  causes  which  prevent  the  banks  from 
redeeming  their  usues  promptly,  cause  a  fall  in  the  value 
jf  [he  stocks  and  mortg^;ea  on  the  ultimate  security'  of 
which  their  notes  have  been  issued.  The  'ultimate' 
CECurity  may  avail  something  to  the  broker  who  buys  them 
at  a  discount,  and  can  hold  them  for  months  or  years ;  but 
the  laboring^  man  who  has  noles  of  thera  'Stale  security 
banks'  in  his  possession,  finds,  when  they  stop  payment, 
:hat '  the  ultimate  security '  for  their  redemption  does 


almost  wholly  lodged  by  banking  associations  and  ioJi- 
vidual  bankers. 

Daring  the  year  the  securities  held  in  trust  for  the  undep- 
mentioned  banks  that  hod  become  insolvent  in  1855  wer« 
disposed  of.    But  the  sums  realized  by  their  sale  did  not 

any  case  suffice  to  pay  the  notes  at  par ;  while  a  periodj 
. — ying  from  two  (o  four  years,  would  nave  to  elapse  bafiKC 
the  a&irs  of  the  iruolvenl  banks  were  finally  seUled. 


"Inac 


imlaling  medium  we  want  something  more  than 


■ultimate  security,'  Wewantalso  'immediate'  security 
we  want  security  that  is  good  to-day,  and  will  be  good  to 
morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  for  ever  thereafter.  'This 
Mcurity  is  found  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  these  only.'" 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendenl  of  Banking  for  (he 
State  of  New  York  for  185fl  showed  that  the  securities  he 
then  held  in  trust  amounted  to  ^,359,071,  which 

>  The  ii|bo>«  ■titemeata  ire  tikea  tram  ■  paper  read  by  Lord  Orn- 
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Statement  set  the  defective  nature  of  the  security 
system,  as  administered  in  New  York,  in  the  clearest  point 
'"  '  r.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  improved  by 
log  the  proportion  of  securities  to  notes.  But, 
owing  to  the  varirty  of  securities  that  were  taken  {vifc,  all 
nonner  of  bonds  and  mortgagea,  state,  canal,  and  railway 
ito<is,  Ac.,  Ac.),  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  value,  a  great 
always  incurred  in  accepting  them,  and 


r  form  a  proper  fbundation  on  which  to 


deal  of  risk 
they  could 

In  1857  another  crash  took  place,  and  ali  the  banks 
the  Union,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  again  stopped  payments. 
There  hod  been  a  rapid  increase  of  disconnta  since  I83I, 
id  that  increase  was  especially  great  in  1356,  and  went  on 
augmenting  down  to  August,  1S57.  On  the  8th  of  that 
month  the  discounts  and  advances  by  the  New  York  banka 
amounted  to  $122,077,252,  the  deposits  in  their  possessioik 
being,  at  the  same  time,  194,436,417.  This  was  tjie 
maximum  of  both.  On  (be  24th  of  August  the  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Company,  which  carried  on  an  extensive  banking 
business  in  New  York,  s(opped  pBymen(s,  and  by  so  doing: 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  credit  and  confidence,  which  the- 
suspension  of  two  or  three  more  banks  turned  into  a  ponio. 
Not«8  being  in  a  certain  d^ree  secured,  the  ran  upon  the' 
banks  WHS  principally  for  deposits.  And  to  meet  it  (her 
so  reduced  (heir  (uscuunts  and  advances,  that,  on  the  17tlt 
October,  they  amounted  to  only  $97,245,826.  This  sudden 
and  violent  contraction  necessarily  occasioned  tlia  suspen- 
sion of  many  of  those  mercantile  houses  that  hod  depended 
on  the  banks  for  discounts.  And  it  did  this  without  stop- 
ping the  drain  for  deposits,  which  had  sunk,  on  the  17th 
October,  to  $32,894,623,  being  a  decrease  of  $41,546,784  in 
about  two  months.  The  universal  stoppage  of  the  banks 
was  a  consequence  of  these  proceedings. 

The  Civil  War  had  is  one  of  its  consequences  the  in- 
troduction of  a  general  banking  law  in  the  United  States, 
conformable  in  many  respects  to  (be  principles  of  what  we 
have  described  as  the  free  banking  law  of  New  York.  At 
the  b^inuing  of  the  war  in  1861,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  was  about  $200,000,000,  of  which 
$150,000,000  had  been  issued  in  the  loyal  States;  and 
the  coin  in  circulation  was  estimated  at  $275,000,000. 
The  necessities  of  the  Treasury  very  soon  compelled  the 
Government  (o  barrow  from  the  associated  banlis  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  to  issue  demand-notes 
to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000— which,  however,  were  not 
at  first  made  legal  tender.  lu  February,  18S2,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  Congreas  authorizing  the  issue  of  $150,000,000, 
in  Treasurv  nolca  of  not  less  than  $5  each,  cut  of  which, 
however,  $50,000,000  were  in  lieu  of  the  notes  already 
issued ;  and  this  issue  was  declared  to  be  legal  tender 
except  ia  discharge  of  customs'  duties,  and  of  the  pavment 
of  in(eres(  by  the  United  States  <M  the  national  deoL  It 
will  be  easily  understood  that  coin  went  out  of  circulatiou, 
and  a  premium  on  gold  was  established,  which  increased  sa 
the  amount  of  the  Treasury  notes  was  increased  by 
successive  legislation,  and  as  national  bank-notes  come  to 
be  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  law  we  must  proceed  to 
describe.  This  is  the  Banking  Law  of  the  25th  February, 
1863,  which,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  the  3d  June,  136^ 
in  force,    fiy  this  law  a  Currency  Bureau 
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nnd  Gompttoller  of  Ciirrencr  were  appointetl  In  the 
Treaoary  Departmeul,  witli  llie  power  to  authorize  buaking 
Msociuion*  of  not  lew  than  fire  persons  eubecribing,  ex- 
cept in  verj  Boiall  towns,  a  mialmiim  capital  of  $100,000, 
60  per  cent,  to  be  paid  up  at  once,  and  the  remainder  within 
lix  moDtha.  It  was  enacted  that  any  such  WBociatJon, 
before  commencing  business,  mugt  transfer  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  Stalea  an;  United  States  intcreet-liearinK 
bonds  not  leas  than  one-third  of  the  capital  slock,  and 
■bould  thereupon  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currenc/  circulating  notes  of  different  denominations  in 
blank,  registered  and  oounteisigned,  equal  in  amount  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  bonds  so 
transferred,  but  not  exceeding  tlieir  par  value.  The  whole 
amounl  of  nolea  thus  issued  was  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000, 
one-half  lo  be  apportioned  among'  the  States  according  to 
their  represHilative  population,  and  the  other  half  to  be 
kpporlioned  with  ri^ni  to  the  existlog  banking  capital, 
resources,  and  business  of  the  Slates. 

The  banks  already  existing  in  the  several  States  were 
rapidl  J  transformed  intonalitmal  banks  under  the  operation 
of  this  law,  and  their  previous  notes  withdrawn  in  exchnnge 
fbr  the  new  national  bank  issue.  The  currency  of  the 
Union  thus  came  to  consist  of  the  demand-notes  of  the 
TteosuiT,  which'  rose  in  1865  to  about  (450,000,000,  and  of 
the  notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  rapidly  approached 
the  limit  of  1300,000,000  —  the  lntt«r  notes  passing 
tliroughout  the  Union,  whatever  the  bank  through  which 
they  were  issued,  as  freely  as  the  former,  since  the  ultimate 


Eyment  of  them  was  secured  by  the  deposit  under  the 
r  we  have  stated,  of  an  adequate  amount  in  United 
States  bonds  at  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  our  purpose  lo 
trace  the  subsequent  financial  liistory  of  the  States,  but  the 
experienoo  of  1873  must  be  referred  to  for  the  iostniotioo 
it  affords.  As  no  sutEoient  steps  were  taken  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  to  reduce  the  swollen  value  of  the 
currency,  gold  remuned  out  of  circulalion,  though  with  the 
growth  of  business  the  premium  on  it  declined  to  an  aver- 

Srate  of  13  per  cent. ;  but  no  inconvenience  was  felt  from 
existence  of  a  pure  paper  circulation,  and  the  opinion, 
in  fact,  arose  thai  the  currency  thus  established  was  a  sure 

Sreventivo  of  recurrent  panics  and  exaggerated  rates  of 
isoounL  But  in  September,  1873,  the  finandal  house  of 
Jaj  Cooke  &  Co.,  having  locked  np  a  large  amount  of 
capitalinrailwayenterpnseanot  immediately  if  ever  likely 
to  be  productive,  suspended  payments;  other  financial 
houses  were  forc^  to  take  the  same  stcn),  several  banks 
dosed  their  doors^  and  a  severe  panic  set  in.  The  holders 
of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  Ihe  bunks  that  &iled  were 
protected  by  the  deposit  of  bonds  at  the  Treasury,  and  thi 
nottfl  were  never  discredited;  but  the  fiinutcial  distrm 
throughout  the  Union  was  excessive,  and  continued  for 
many  months.  It  was  practically  demonstrated  that  the 
national  bank  law  protected  the  holders  of  nation^  bank- 
notes from  loss,  but  afforded  no  immuoily  against  thi 
of  financial  crises. 

Banimg  in  Oermany. 
in  Germany,  ap  lo  Ihe  close  of  the  Pranco- 
Var,  presented  no  pectiliar  features  requiring 
The  Bank  of  Hamburg  was  established  in 
1619,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam,  as  a  purely 
depceil  bank  for  the  transfer  of  sums  from  the  account  of 
one  individual  to  that  of  another;  and  its  management 
spears  lo  have  been  uniformly  good.  In  the  several 
German  Stales  banks  were  aolhorized  under  laws  peculiar 
to  each ;  and  most  of  _them  were  allowed  to  issue  notes 
according  to  regulations  varying  from  State  to  Stale.  It 
followed  that  the  notes  of  each  bank  were  con&neU  to  its 
own  neigh  borliood  J  but  the  establishment  of  Gcrmsn  unity 
was  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  general  banking  law, 
and  the  eslBbtishment  of  a  note  currency  that  might 
circulate  throughout  the  empire.  After  some  discusLion 
the  Act  of  the  30th  January,  1875,  was  passed  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  Under  this  law  an  Imperial  Bank  was 
established,  with  an  uncovered  issue  of  250  million 
marks  (  =  £12,500,000);  and  thirty-two  banks  were 
ognized  as  punsessing  nglils  of  unrovered  issue  to  thi 
tentof  135millionaofmBrkB(jE6,760,0001.  The  Imperial 
Bank  is,  liowever,  allowed  to  increase  its  issue,  subject  lo 
the  condition  that  at  least  one-third  is  represented  by  cash 
in  hand,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  bj  bills  not  having 
more  than  three  months  to  ran ;  while  the  other  banks 
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also  exceed  tbeir  authorised  iasucB  saligect  to  the  payiMat 
of  5  per  oenL  interest  on  the  excess  above  the  auUiorized 
limit,  piu»  the  cash  in  hand,  and  weekly  returns  an 
required  of  the  amount  in  drcalation.  No  note  is  (o  be 
less  than  100  marks  [£G),  and  no  new  right  of  issue  can 
be  conceded  except  by  a  law  of  the  empire.  The  Stale 
''--",  however,  under  ,a  law  of  April,  1874,  has  the  fight 

sue  120  millions  of  marks  in  State  notea  of  small 

denominations.  The  working  of  this  law  hu  not  ^  been 
tested ;  but,  if  we  may  Judge  from  our  own  experience^  it 
will  not  produce  any  rapid  withdrawal  of  local  imata,  and 
the  unification  of  the  note  currency  of  the  empire  will  oot 
be  acoomplished.  (U  K.  O.) 

BANKRUPTCY.  When  a  person  is  nnable  lo  pay 
liis  debls  in  full,  the  law  of  civilized  countries  adopn 
some  means  of  satisfying  the  creditora,  as  far  as  ihej 
can  be  satisfied,  out  of  the  debtor's  estate,  and  reliering 
the  debtor  liinuelf  from  pressure  which,  by  his  own  eSbrl^ 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  overcome.  The  debtor  having 
been  deciareii  a  bankrupt,  his  property  vesta  in  liis  crediton 
fbrthe  purpose  of  being  ratably  divided  among  them,  and 
he  thereupon  starts  a  new  man,  entirely  relieved  from  tha 
obligations  thus  partially  satisfied.  Such,  in  geoeial  terim, 
Is  the  process  of  bankruptcy  as  observed  in  modem  sodeties. 
The  law  of  bankruptcy;  is,  in  fsc^  a  modem  creation,  slowly 
evolved  out  of  the  criminal  code  in  answer  to  the  Decaa- 
silies  of  a  widely-spread  industrial  life.  Early  society  il 
unanimous  in  treating  inability  lo  fulfil  legal  idiligaliona 
as  a  most  aerious  ofTence ;  and  the  harahnen  of  andent  lav 
towards  debtors  has  been  explained  as  a  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  a  contract  was  at  fitvt  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
incomplete  conveyance,  and  creditor  and  debtor  as  persona 
who  respectively  hod  and  had  not  fulfilled  thdr  l^at 
obligations.  The  early  law  of  Rome,  while  prohibiting 
contracts  of  usur^,  still  gives  the  1c^  creditors  the  savage 
remedy  of  dividing  the  carcass  of  thdr  debtor  or  sdling 
him  and  his  family  into  slavery.  Severe  commerdal  dia- 
Cress  endangering  the  slability  of  the  state  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  Borne;  but  the  law  against 
debtors  long  retained  its  primitive  severity.  The  Lex 
PcBlelia  [about  326  B.C.)  enabled  a  debtor,  who  could 
swear  to  being  worth  as  much  as  he  owed,  to  save  his 
freedom  by  resigning  his  property;  and  many  yean  after 
the  tegialation  of  Julius  CEesar  established  the  oesna  &>■«>■ 
rum  as  an  available  remedy  for  all  honest  insolvents.  The 
slow  developmeilt  of  the  law,  and  the  practical  difficallies 
with  which  each  new  adjustment  was  met,  are  cnpioinly 
itluBlraled  by  the  liistory  of  bankruptcy  legislation  in 
England.  The  fiist  English  statute  on  bankruptcy  (34 
and  36  Hen.  VIII.  o.  4)  was  directed  against /raarfufcia 
debUirt,  and  gave  power  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  other 
high  officers  to  seise  tlieir  estates  and  divide  them  among 
the  creditora.  The  13  Elii.  c  7  restricted  bankruptcy  to 
Iraderi,  and  prescribed  certain  acta  by  committing  which  a 
trader  became  a  baoknipL  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  lord  chancellor  are  to  sei^  the  person  of  the  bankrupt 
and  divide  his  property  among  the  creditors.  The  4  Anne 
c.  IT  and  10  Anne  c  15  took  away  the  criminal  character 
hitherto  home  by  the  proceedings,  and  allowed  a  d^tor, 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  his  creditors,  to  obtain  a 
certiBcate  of  having  conformed  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  which,  when  confirmed  by  the  chancellor, 
dischaTEed  his  person  and  his  after-acqnired  property 
from  debts  due  by  him  at  the  time  of  bis  iMuikniptcy.  Tha 
G  Geo.  IV.  c.  IS  allows  a  debtor  to  procure  his  own  bank- 
ruptcy (an  arrangement  previously  regarded  as  fiauda- 
lenl),  and  introduces  the  principle  of  deeds  of  arrangement 
between  debtor  and  creditors  without  a  public  bonkruptcv. 
The  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  56  established  the  Court  i>f 
Bankruptcy,  consisting  of  six  commissioner^  along  with 
four  judges  as  a  Court  of  Review,  and  appointed  offidal 
assignees  to  get  in  the  bankrupt's  estate  on  behalf  of  the 

Various  other  statutes  in  the  next  twenty  years  made 
unimportant  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  oooit. 
In  1847  Jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  was  again  Yeatored  lo 
the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  appeal  bdng  transferred  to 
that  court.  The  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation  Act,  1346, 
elTected  several  important  alterations  in  the  system.  Pr» 
ceedings  were  to  begin  by  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  instead  of  a  fiat  out  of  Chancery.  The  com- 
missionera  were  authorised  to  award  certificates,  dassifivd 
according  to  the   merit  of  the   bankruptcy.     In  the   tim 
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dMB  tlie  iosoIveiH?  was  declared  to  be  due  to  miafortune ; 
in  the  oecosd,  not  snlirel;  to  mUrortune :  and  in  tbe  third, 
not  at  ftll  to  miafortune.  Certain  Bpedfied  oSeoces  depriTea 
tbe  bankrupt  of  all  right  to  a  certiflcaie,  and  made  him 
liable  to  a  crimina]  proeccution.  The  object  of  ibis  ar- 
nnsemeDt  nm,  of  courae,  to  meet  fraudulent,  or  not  en- 
tirely honest,  attempts  to  oblaio  the  benefit  of  a  dtsctiarse 
of  debt!  mider  the  bankruptcy  laws.  It  was  not  entirely 
mcoesiftll,  inasmnch  as  there  was  no  settled  principle  ob- 
•erred  in  claasifving  the  certificates,  and  the  lowest  class 
'  *as,  for  all  practical  purposes,  ss  good  as  the  highest. 
The  act  of  1849  also  encouraged  private  arrangements  by 
making  a  composition,  accepted  by  nine-tenths  of  a  bank- 
rapt'i  creditora,  binding  upon  the  rest ;  but  it  was  decided 
sDUeqiMntly  by  the  courts  that,  to  make  inch  a  composl- 
lion  binding,  it  mnat  be  accompanied  b?  a  complete  tentio 
imunim.  The  next  statute,  the  Bankruptcv  Act,  ISQl, 
nude  Don-traders  subject  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  aud 
empowered  ■  muority  In  number,  and  three-foutths  in 
Ta]u<^  of  the  creditors  to  bind  the  minority  without  a  eemo 
Uauwiim,  This  amngement  was  found  to  lead  Co  private 
and  rraadiil«Dt  oompoeitiona,  and  in  consequence  bj  an 
Aiaendment  Act  In  1SS8  enlarged  powers  were  eiven  to 
non-asMnting  creditors.  All  this  legislation  Blill  failed  to 
glre  complete  satisbction.  The  complete  exoneration  of 
afiep-acquired  property  was  denounced  as  unfair  and  likely 


Act,  1S6S,  was  passed  after  many  unsucoearfnl  attempts 
deal  with  these  oomplunts.  It  established  a  new  Court  of 
fiankniptcy,  conaistmg  of  a  chief  judge,  registnus.  and 
other  officers.  The  oommissioneTships  were  abolished,  and 
the  subordinate  staff  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
court.  The  chief  judge  in  bankruptcy  is  to  be  a  judge  of 
one  of  the  Superior  Gourta  of  Law  and  Equity ;  and  hith- 
erto the  office  has  been  held  by  one  of  the  acting  vice- 
chancellora.  Appeals  from  tbe  county  courts  iu  bank- 
niplcy  go  to  tbe  chief  Judge,  and  appeals  from  the  chief 
judge  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  and  thence  oo- 
casionallT  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Official  assignees  were 
aboliahed;  and  tnu/Mi,  who  should  be  creditors,  are  to  be 
appointed  to  distribute  the  bankrupt's  estate,  while  tbe 
creditors  may  appoint  a  committee  of  inspection  to  supei^ 
inlraid  the  openUions  of  the  trustees.  A  comptroller  in 
bankruptcy  will  receive  the  trustees'  accounts  after  they 
have  been  audited  by  the  committee,  and  take  notice  of 
any  megularitj  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees.  The 
law  of  reputed  ownership  was  restricted  to  traders.  Vol- 
onlary  settlements  by  a  trader,  except  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty accrued  in  right  of  his  wife,  are  void  as  against  the 
tnutee  if  tbe  settler  becomes  bankrupt  within  two  years 
after  the  settlement;  and  if  he  becomes  bankrupt  within 
ten  years,  it  must  be  shown  that,  at  the  time  of  tne  settle- 
nen^  he  had  sufficient  property  besides  to  pay  his  then 
existing  debts,  otherwise  the  settlement  becomes  void.  A 
covenant  by  a  trader,  although  made  in  coneidt  ' 


the  propertv  has  been  transferred  or  paid  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy. Tna  Act  also  introduces  important  alterations  as 
to  the  discharge  of  the  bankrupt.  A  bankrupt  will  not 
be  discharged  unless  his  estate  has  paid  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound,  or  a  majority  of  the  creditors  (three-fourths  in 
valne]  declare  that  the  bankrupt  is  not  responsible  for  the 
deficiency,  and  that  they  desire  his  diachar^.  If  within 
>i — —^  jjjg  bankrupt  makes  up  the  dividend  of  ' — 


shillings  in  llie pound,  be  may  have  his  discharge; 
the  meantime  his  property  will  be  protecled  from  the  cred- 
itors of  the  bankruptcy.  If  be  fails  to  make  up  this  div- 
idend within  three  years,  anv  debt  remaining  unpaid  will 
become  enforceable  against  his  alkr-ac^uired  property, — 
wlyect,  of  course,  to  the  rights  of  creditors  siibsequeni  to 
the  bankruptcy.  There  are  provisions  for  compromising 
the  bankruptcy  by  composition  or  liquidation  by  arrange- 
ment. The  tuual  criminal  clauses  have  been  separated 
faun  the  new  statute  of  bankruptcy  and  appear  in  a  sep- 
arate enactment,— the  Debtors'  Act,  18S9,— and  the  Court 
«r  Bankruptcy  has  no  longer  any  criminal  jurisdiction 
whatever.  The  Debtors'  Act  abolishes  imprisonment  for 
debt  (except  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  debt  is  mostly 
tjt  the  DMun*  of  a  penalty),  and  provides  for  the  punish- 


ment of  certain  misdemeanors  of  fraudulent  debtors,  whose 
affitirs  have  come  into  bantunptcy.  The  prosecution  takes 
place  before  the  ordinary  criminal  tribunals.  The  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  the  Debtors'  Act  become — by  the  repeal  of 
previona  statutes  relating  to  insolvency,  bankruptcy,  and 
imprisonment  for  debt — a  complete  record  of  the  legisb. 
tion  now  in  force  on  this  subject. 

Under  the  new  statute  all  the  county  courts  are  consti- 
tuted local  courts  of  bankruptcy,  while  for  the  London  dis- 
trict, as  defined  in  the  Act,  there  is  the  Loudon  Bankruptcy 
Court  Alt  these  courts  are  presumed  to  be  the  same  court, 
and  cases  maybe  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  if  nece^ 
sary.  Subject  to  this  power  of  transfer,  proceedings  are  to 
be  taken  against  a  du)Cor  in  the  court  of  tbe  dutrici  in 
which  he  resides;  and  if  he  does  not  reside  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  Londbn  court.  By  order  of  that  court, 
or  by  resolution  of  the  creditors,  or  by  certificate  of  the 
local  judge,  cases  may  be  transferred  to  the  London  court 
from  any  of  the  local  courts.  The  chief  judge,  or  a  local 
judge,  may  delegate  the  powers  (except  the  power  of  com- 
mitting for  contempt)  to  the  re^strar.  All  llie  courts  of 
bankruptcy  and  their  officers  iu^nglaud  are  (o  act  in  coi^ 
junction  with  bankruptcy  courts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  with  British  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy 
elsewhere  the  orders  of  one  court  being  enforceable  within 
the  jur^iclion  of  the  others.  Section  72  of  tbe  Act  gives 
to  the  new  Court  of  Bankruptcy  the  important  power  "to 
decide  all  questions  of  priority,  and  all  other  questions  of 
law  or  fact  arising  in  any  case  of  bankruptcy  coming 
within  the  cognisance  of  such  court,  or  which  the  txiurt 
may  deem  it  expedient  or  necessary  to  decide,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  oomplete  justice  or  makings  complete  .dis- 
tribution of  property  in  any  soch  caae."  By  this  enlarged 
jurisdiction  the  court  has  power  to  decide,  even  as  s^nst 
strangers,  questions  arising  in  the  bankruptcy :  and  it  hat  ' 
been  held  that  it  may  restrain  proceedingd  in  Chancery  or 
at  Common  Law,  and  even  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  The 
judge  may,  at  the  request  of  parties,  or  of  his  own  discre- 
tion, direct  issues  of  fact  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Acl,  1361,  tbe  special  lef^slation  re- 
lating to  insolvent  debtors  was  abolished.  Up  to  that  time 
Iraden  only  had  been  allowed  the  relief  or  hankruplc;r> 
and  all  other  insolvent  debtors  remained  liable  to  their 
creditors  for  the  unpaid  portion  of  their  debts.  They 
might  be  kept  in  prison  during  the  creditor's  pleasure,  and 
any  property  they  might  acquire  was  available  for  the  sat- 
isfsction  of  the  creditor's  claims.  From  time  to  time  special 
Acts  were  passed  for  the  liberation  of  insolvent  debtors 
confined  in  prison,  a  general  Act  (53  Geo.  III.  c  102)  wsa 
tried  for  a  limited  period  and  repealed,  and  finally,  by  1 
and  2  Vict,  c  110,  a  court  was  established  for  the  "  re- 
lief of  insolvent  debtors,"  their  discharge-  of  course,  being 
conditional  on  the  surrender  of  their  property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  creditors.  The  principle  of  the  distinction 
thus  maintained  between  the  trader  and  the  non-trader 
was,  that  the  creditors  of  the  former  were  to  be  r^arded  as 
lo  some  extent  partners  in  his  speculations,  while  the  latter 
was  alone  responsible  for  his  insolvency  ■  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  discharm  of  bankruptcy,  if  allowed  as  a  means 
of  satisfying  private  debts,  might  give  great  encourage 
ment  to  extravagance  and  fraud.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
Insolvents'  Court,  in  18G1,  all  insolvent  debtois  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  relief  of  bankrupf  s  discharge,  but  a  distinc- 
tion is  still  made  on  several  important  points  between 
traders  and  non-traders.  A  schedule  lo  the  Act  of  1860 
gives  a  list  of  Ihe  different  occupations  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  "trades,"  and  the  exception  is  expressly  staled 
that  "a  farmer,  grazier,  common  laborer,  or  workman  for 
him,  shall  not,  nor  shall  a  member  of  any  partnership, 
association,  or  company,  which  cannot  be  adjudged  bank- 
rupt under  this  Acl,  be  deemed  as  such  a  trader  for  the 
purposes  of  Ibis  Act."  The  liability  to  bankruptcy  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  now  almost  oo-exteosive  with  the 
capacity  to  m^e  a  contracl.  Persons  who  cannot  make  a 
binding  contract,  t.g.,  married  women,  minors,  lunaticSj  &c., 

■--  -lade  bankrupls.     But  where  this  i: — ■ ''■■  '" 


.paclly  IS 
removed  (as  for  eiample  in  the  city  of  London,  waere  by 
married  woman  may  trade  at  a /em 


e  aUt),  the 


Proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are  now  bqpin  by  a  petition 
irom  one  or  more  creditora  (claiming  not  less  than  £50), 
alleging  that  the  debtor  in  qutslion  has  committed  an  aot 
of  bankruptcy,  and  praying  that  he  may  be  adjudged  a 
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bankrupt  The  followiag  are  "ads  of  bankrnplcj:" — 
(1.)  If  the  debtor  bu  unigned  his  property  to  tniHleca  for  the 
beoefit  of  his  creditors ;  or  (2),  has  mule  i  rraiidulent  coD- 
TCTance  of  any  of  his  propertr ;  or  (3J,  with  intent  to  defeat 
his  creditoiB,  haa  aeparted  from  or  remained  out  of 
England ;  or,  being  a  trader,  has  left  his  dwelling-honse,  or 
b^unto  keep  house,  or  snffered  himself  to  be  ontlaved; 
or  (4),  has  Sled  a  declaration  of  inabilily  to  par  bis  debts: 
(5.)  If  execution  for  not  less  than  £50  has  been  levied 
by  seisQre  of  goods  [in  the  case  of  a  trader) ;  (6.)  If  tho 
creditor  hat  served  a  "dtblors'  BUtnmons"  for  not  len  than 
£50,  and  the  debtor  has  for  three  weeks  (or  if  a  trader,  for 
■even  days)  Delected  to  pay  or  compound  for  the  same. 
The  adjudication  must  be  asked  for  within  six  months  of 
the  act  at  liaakruptcy,  and  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt 
must  be  for  a  liquidated  (i.e.,  ascertained]  sum  due  at  law  or 
■neijaiEy,  and  must  not  be  a  secured  debt  unless  the  security 
is  given  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  Should  (he 
alleged  debtor  denv  his  indebtedness,  I  he  court  may  dismiss 
the  summons  or  direct  the  istue  to  be  tried  by  itself  or 
some  other  compelenl  court;  and  similar  proceedings  take 
place  when  the  debtor  appears  to  the  creditors'  petition  and 
repudiate  his  indebtedness. 

The  consequence,  of  adjndication  is  that  all  the  bank- 
rupt's property  veals  in  the  registrar  of  the  court,  until  the 
appointment  bv  the  creditors  of  a  tnislee,  aud  thereafter  in 
the  trustee.  The  word  property  has  been  expreni;  defined 
to  include  money,  goods,  things  in  action,  land,  and  every 
descriplioD   of  property,  whether  real   or   personal,   also 


obligations,  omsments,  and  "every  description  of  estate, 
interest,  and  profit,  present  or  future,  vested  or  contingent, 
■rising  out  of,  or  incident  to,  propertr  as  above  defined." 


The  adjudication  "  relates  back"  to  tCie  lime  of  the 
of  bankruptcy."  The  banknipt  mar  retain  the  tools  of  his 
trade  and  the  necessa^  clothing  and  bedding  of  his  &mily 
lo  the  extent  in  all  of  £20.  It  is  the  dutv  of  the  trustee 
lo  discover,  take  poesenion  o^  realize,  and  distribute  the 
bankrupt's  property ;  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptc;r  Act,  he  must  follow  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  inspection  or  the  oredilore.  The  bankrupt  is 
required  to  aid  in  the  administration.  He  must  procure  a 
statement  of  bis  a&irs,  and  submit  to  a  public  examination 
thereon.  A  bankrupt  under  examination  is  not,  like  a 
witness  in  other  courti^  proleoted  from  questions  tending 
to  inculpate  himself  although  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
answer  a  question  whsther  fie  has  done  some  specific  act 
clearly  of  a  criminal  nature.  His  answers  may  afterwards 
be  used  as  evidence  against  him  on  a  criminal  charge. 
The  bankrupt  cannot  now  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  except 
for  attempts  to  leave  the  coiinlry,  avoid  appearance,  remove 
or  conceal  his  goods,  &c,  or,  after  adjudication,  for  removing 
goods  above  the  value  of  £5,  or  failing  lo  attend  examina- 
tion, or  committing  conteinpl  of  court.  If  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  he  becomes 
incapable  of  Bitting  or  voting  for  one  year  after  the 
adjudication,  unless  within  that  time  the  bankruptcy  is 
aoDuUed  or  the  creditors  satisfied.  If  on  the  expiration  of 
a  year  neither  of  these  events  has  taken  place,  the  court 
certifies  the  fact  to  tlieokeaker,  and  the  seat  of  the  bonk- 
'  nipt  member  thereu|>oD  becomes  vacant  A  bankrupt  peer 
is  disqualified  from  silliiu  or  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
unless  and  until  his  bankruptcy  is  annulled  on  the  ground 
that  the  order  of  adjudication  ought  not  to  have  been  made, 


liabilities  due  at  the  date  of  his  bankruptcy.  Tho  couditions 
en  which  a  bankrupt  may  obtain  his  discharge  have  been 
already  staled.  The  discharze  releasee  the  bukrupt  for  all 
debtsprovableuuderthebankruplcy,  except  debts  due  to  the 
Crown,  or  for  offences  against  the  revenue,  and  debts  incurred 
by  means  of  fraud  or  breach  of  trust.  The  court  has  power 
to  annul  the  bankruptcy  on  various  grounds,  but  in  that 
cose  all  acts  properlv  dona  br  the  trustee  in  reference  to  the 
property  of  the  bankrupt  will  now  remain  valid.  A  part- 
nership may  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  the  general  rule 
of  disuibulion  is  that  the  joint  creditois  have  prioritr  of 
payment  out  of  the  joint  or  partnership  property,  and  the 
separate  creditors  out  of  the  separate  estate. 

A  len  public  form  of  bankruptcy  is  also  sanctioned  by 
the  Act  o/  1868.  By  J  126  it  is  provided  that  tho  credit- 
ors of  a  debtor  may  declare  (by  a  nuijotJty  in  number  and 
three-fourths  in  ralii«)  ihiit  his  iiffuira  are  to  be  liii'ii'laleil 
by  amngement  and  nut  in  bankruptcy.    By  {  IM  die 


resolatitm  under  die  B. ._      .  _._ 

resolve  that  a  composition  shall  be  accepted  in  salishctioi 
of  the  debts  due  to  them  by  the  drittor.  If  liquidation  is 
resolved  on,  every  creditor,  whether  having  Dodce  of  the 
meeting  or  not,  is  aheolutelv  restrained  from  taking  any 
proceedings  for  recovering  his  debt,  unless  it  appears  to 
the  court  that  his  debt  is  prejudicially  affected  by  the 
resolution;  otherwise  under  liquidation  or  composition,  the 

permit  oilier  l«galproceaee8  onr«^)ect 


._  _  remedy  against  the  frauds  of  insolvent  drfrtora.  It 
was  declared  bv  an  Act  of  the  BcoUish  Parliament  (1621, 
c  18)  that  no  debtor  after  insolvency  should  frandolently 
diminish  the  fund  belonging  to  his  creditors,  and  if  a  deed 
of  assignment  was  gratuitously  executed  after  the  contract- 
ing of  debt  in  lavor  of  a  near  relation  or  a  confidential 
&iend,  fraudulent  dealing  was  to  be  presumed.  The  Act 
6,  settled  the  definition  of  a  notour  or  notorioiw 


defines"a  notour  bankrupt"  to  be  any  debtor  who,  being 
under  diligence  by  homing  or  caption,  at  the  instance  of 
his  creditors,  shall  be  either  imprisoned,  or  retire  to  the 
abbey  or  any  other  privileged  place,  or  fiee  or  aheomd 
for  his  personal  secunty,  or  defend  his  person  bv  force,  and 
who  shall  sfterwards  be  found,  by  sentence  of  the  Lords  of 
Beesion,  to  be  insolvent  Bankruptcy  as  thus  de6ned  waa, 
it  is  said,  intended  to  afford  a  remedy  ag^nst  fraudulent 
preference  by  debtors,  and  not  as  the  ground-work  of  a 
^uOTal  process  of  distribution,  although  by  later  stahitca 
It  became  a  noceesary  requisite  of  every  such  process.  The 
exceptions  recognized  in  the  Act  of  1696,  of  persons  absent 
from  Scotland,  and  therefore  not  liable  lo  imprisonment, 
or  of  persons  exempted  therefrom  by  special  privileges, 
were  removed  by  later  l^islation.  The  fjiglish  distinction 
between  traders  snd  non-traders,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
recognised  in  Scotch  law.  The  statute  made  noil  and  void 
all  voluntary  dispoaittons,  affiignalions,  and  other  deeds  al 
or  after  or  within  sixty  days  before  bankruptcy.  The  prin- 
cipal Bankruptcy  Act  now  in  force  is  the  tS  and  20  Vict 
c  70  (amended  by  20  and  21  Vict  c.  19,  and  23  and  24 
Vict.  c.  33). 

By  section  9  of  the  prindpsl  Act,  notour  bankruptcy  i» 
now  constituted — 

1.  By  Bcqueet 
Ireland) ;  and 

2.  By  insolven(7  coacurrine  either — [n)j  with  a  dnly  ex- 
ecuted charge  for  payment  followed  by  imprisonment  ot 
apprehension,  or  fiight  or  retreat  to  sanctuary,  bv  exccutioa 
of  arrestment  of  debtor's  effects,  not  dischargea  within  fif- 
teen days,  bv  execution  of  poinding  of  any  of  his  mova- 
bles, or  by  decree  of  adjudication  of  any  part  of  his  mov- 
able estate;  or  (b),  with  sale  of  effects  belonging  to  the 
debtor  under  a  poinding  or  under  a  sequeetiation  for  rent, 
or  retiring  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  sanctuary,  or  making 
application  for  the  benefit  of  etuio  bononm. 

Notour  bankruptcy  continues  in  case  of  sequestration, 
until  the  debtor  has  obtained  bis  discharge,  and  in  other 
coses  until  insolvency  ceases.  Sequestration  may  be  award- 
ed of  the  estate  of  any  pereon  in  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  Living  debtor  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  scotch  courtsL 
—(a),  on  his  own  petition  with  concurrence  of  qualified 
creditors;  or  (6),  on  petition  of  qualified  creditors,  pro- 
vided he  be  a  notour  bankrupt,  and  have  had  a  dwelling 
house  or  place  of  busineas  in  Scotland  within  the  previous 
year. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  deceased  debtor,  subject  at  his  death 
lo  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, — (a),  on  the  petition  of  his 
mandatory;  or  (&),  on  the  petition  of  qualified  ciediiur* 
(i  131. 

Sequestration  maybe  awarded  either  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion or  by  the  sheriff.  A  sequestration  mav  be  recalled  bv 
a  mq'ority  in  number  and  fonr-fiflha  in  value  of  the  cred- 
itors, who  may  prefer  to  wind  up  the  estate  by  private 
arrangement.  If  the  seqnealration  proceeds,  the  creditors 
hold  a  meeting,  and  by  a  minority  tn  tialiie  elect  a  trmtee 
to  administer  the  estate,  anil  three  commisrioners  (beiu 
(liters  or  their  mandatories)  to  asust  and  control  the  aif 
minislraiion  and  declare  the  dividends.  The  iMnkmpl 
(under  pain  of  imprisonment)  must  give  all  the  infonn«- 
tion  in  his  power  regHrding  his  estate,  and  he  must  be  pub> 
lidy  examined  on  oath  before  the  aheriff;  and  "  coqjnnet 
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and  confident  peraooB"  mar  likeiriM  b«  examined.  The 
banlcrapt  maybe  dischaiged  either  by compoaition  or  wilb- 
out  compoailion.  In  the  Utter  case  (1)  dt  pe^tion  with 
ooDcarrence  of  all  Che  creditora,  or  (2)  auer  six  months 
villi  conenncDoe  of  a  m^oriCy  and  fauc-fifUu  in  valae  of 
the  CNditoTs,  or  (3]  aAar  eishleen  months  with  concarrence 
of  a  bare  mqorily  in  oumMr  and  value,  or  (4)  after  two 
jean  without  concDTTence  In  the  last  case  the  judge  mav 
Tclbae  the  application  if  be  thinka  the  bankrupt  hog  fraud- 
nlentlv  oonoealed  hia  efiects,  or  wilfully  failea  to  comply 
with  ihB  law. 

The  ptooedore  in  eeuio  iononnn  is  regulated  by  6  and 
7  Will.  IV.  c  5d  (vhich  gave  jurisdiction  to  sheKSs)  and 
Act  of  Sedenint  of  Jun&  1839.  A  debtor  who  is  or  has 
been  in  prison,  or  has  had  a  warrant  of  impriaonmenC 
•ecved  againat  him,  may  present  a  petition  aetting  forth  his 
inalnlity  to  pay  hia  deMS,  and  hU  mllingnegs  la  aurrender 
his  eatat«^  aod  praying  for  interim  protection.  The  debtor 
ia  examined  by  the  aheriff  on  oath,  and  the  creditora  may 
be  heard  agUDSt  the  petition.  A  decree  of  etttio  bononim 
operatea  aa  an  aBlgnaUon  of  a  debtor's  movables  to  a  trus- 
tee for  behoof  of  cradiCors.  The  liankru plunder  aeoiia  has 
no  power  to  inust  on  his  discharge,  and  therefore  cannot  pro- 
lecthiasabseqnentacqniaitiDnBagainBthiscreditois.  Bythe 
late  statute  a  m^ority  of  the  credilure  (subject  to  review 
by  the  oonrt)  may,  in  certain  caaee,  resolve  that  the  bankrupt 
Mall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  a  decree  of  c««iii  only,  and  not  to 
KdiadiarKeintliewqDeBtration,  and  the  court  may  grant  the 
eon*  in  tbe  aequeetraUoD  without  requiring  a  new  process. 

By  the  Bankruptcy  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1ST2  (35 
and  38  Vict  &  68),  the  law  of  Ireland  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  new  system  eatablished  by  the  English  Bankniptcr 

Act,  isee.  (B.  B.) 

BajJenpiey  ta  At  United  Staia, 
In  the  United  States,  Conxnes  alone  has  power  to  pan 
a  bankrupt  law  which  shall  have  authority  Ihroughont  the 
eonnt^.  The  aeTeral  8t«t«s  may  entict  such  statutes  when 
there  la  do  law  of  Congress  in  operation ;  but  these  statutes 
will  fully  bind  only  the  dticens  of  the  State  which  enacts 
it.  There  is  no  power  (o  obtain  eRectual  control  of  prop- 
erty without  its  limits  so  as  to  prevent  local  preferences; 
nor  can  the  State  laws  diacbai^  contracts  due  to  non-resi- 
denta.  The  general  Oovemmeat  has  made  so  little  use  of 
the  power  i^ifided  to  it,  that  many  of  the  Slates  were 
obliged  to  pan  bankrupt  laws,  notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fection of  their  operation  in  some  cases,  and  those,  often, 
the  meet  important  in  the  interests  involved.  Massachu- 
■etta  had  an  excellent  system,  established  in  1838,  which  is 
specially  mentioned  because  the  Act  of  Congreas  is  largely 
drawn  mim  this  source.  All  State  laws  on  the  aubjecC  are 
auspendrd  while  a  general  law  of  bankruptcy  is  in  force. 
The  first  general  Bankrupt  Act  waa  passed  in  ISOO,  and 
cep^ed  in  1803.  In  1811  another  law  was  put  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  special  view  of  meeting  (he  urgent  needs  of 
debion  who  had  beenruined  by  the  commercial  revuUion 
of  I637-3S,  and  who  could  receive  no  effectual  relief  from 
local  laws.  This  Act  was  repeated  in  thirteen  months ;  but 
in  the  meantime  a  very  lai^  number  of  cases  had  been 
tUspoaed  o^  amounting,  for  example,  to  S250  in  Massacbu- 
•ells  alone.  The  law  noir  in  operation  look  effect  June  I, 
18G7.  It  was  framed  with  much  care  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Bepresoitatives,  of  which  Mr.  Jenckea,  of 
Bhode  Island,  was  the  chairman  and  chief  working  mem- 
ber. Its  authora  hoped  that  it  would  form  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  commercial  jurisprudence  of  the  country. 

The  admiaistrative  machinerv  is  simple.  The  district 
coarts,  which  have  always  had  (lie  original  jurisdiction  of 
causes  in  admiralty,  revenue,  and  other  national  maticm, 
are  made  courts  of  bankruptcy.  The  judge  of  each  di 
trict  ascertains  bow  many  reffistera  are  needed  for  the  CO 
Tenient  despatch  of  causes  in  his  territory,  and  they  a 
appointed  by  Ibe  chief  jikstice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
district  judge  ooncurrently.  The  r^istere  have,  by  law, 
(unctions  chieSy  administrative  and  ministerial ;  but  they, 
in  fac^  hear  and  decide  many  judicial  questions  by  consent 
•f  Uie  parties,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  the^udge.  In 
proceedtngs  in  bankruptcy  proper,  such  as  adjudications, 
dischaise^  proof  of  debts,  marshalling  assets,  there  is  an 
appeal  uom  the  district  to  the  circuit  court,  and  no  farther. 
Actions  at  law,  or  snils  in  equity,  to  which  assignees  in 
bankrupt^  are  parties,  may  be  brought  either  in  the  Stale 
Of  the  Feuieral  courts.    If  in  the  latter,  the  whole  case  if  in 


equity,  or  the  law  points  in  an  action  at  law,  may  be  ear- 
ned to  theSupremeCourt  at  Washington  when  theamcunt 
in  dispute  exceeds  $5000,  or  questions  of  law,  which  ihe 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  consider  doubtful,  may  be  oerti- 
ned  by  them  to  the  Supreme  Court,  whatever  may  bathe 
amount  involved;  and  all  decisions  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State,  involving  qiiestions  of  law  under  the  Bankrupt 
Act,  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Ctourt,  if  adverae  lo 
the  right  or  title  set  up  under  that  statute.  In  some  of 
theee  various  modes  the  printupal  questions  arising  under 
the  act  will  in  time  be  settled  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  and  thus  uniformity  of  decision  will  be  secured. 
The  statute  covers  the  whole  ground  of  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency.  It  is  applied  to  all  debtors,  whether  traders 
or  not,  and  to  debtora  petitioning  for  its  bencGls,  as  well  aa 
to  those  proceeded  against  by  ctedltors.  Any  one  who  owes 
1300  may  petition,  and  any  such  debtor  who  has  committed 
certain  specified  acts  may  De  adjndged  bankrupt  in  inritum. 
The  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  subetantially  alike  in  all  such 
Btatnles  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  tend  to 
prove  either  fraudulent  conduct  or  hopeless  insolvency, 
such  as  concealing  property,  conveying  it  fraudulently,  de- 
parting the  district  with  intent  (o  defraud  creditors,  lying 
in  prison  for  twenty-one  days.  There  is  nothing  analc^ns 
to  the  trader  debtor  summons,  though  the  Act  of  1800,  and 
the  Massachusetts  lav  of  1338,  admitted  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar test  of  bankruptcy.  This  law,  however,  has  adopted 
one  which  to  a  coDsiderable  extoit  Eapplies  this  want,  by 
declaring  a  merchant,  trader,  banker,  broker,  manufacturer, 
or  miner  lo  be  bankrupt  who  has  suffered  his  oommercial 
paper  to  remain  overdue  and  unpaid  for  forty  days.  No 
other  distinction  is  made  between  traders  and  olher  debtors, 
excepting  that  merchanta  and  tradesmen  are  bound,  under 
pain  of  Ming  deoied  their  discharge  to  keep  proper  books 

The  property  of  the  bankrupt  is  asigned  by  the  judge 
or  renter  lo  tlie  persons  choecm  by  the  majority  in  number 
and  value  of  the  credilon — the  court  having  full  power  to 
overrule  the  choice  of  the  creditors,  or  lo  ^d  an  assignee 
to  those  chosen.  The  assignment  is  conclusive  evideiioe 
of  Ihe  assignees'  authority,  and  cannot  be  collaterally  im- 
peached on  any  ground,  excepting  want  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  bankrupt  court,  nor  in  any  suit  whatever.  Thb  most 
valuable  rule  was  adopted  by  Massachusetls  in  1838.  and 
has  saved  an  enormous  amount  of  useless  litigation.  There 
is  no  danger  of  injustice  from  it,  because  the  adjudication 
against  a  bankrupt  is  never  made  without  notice  to  him, 
nor  without  a  trial  by  jury,  if  he  demands  one ;  and  any 
person  having  an  interest  adverse  to  the  adjudication  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  as  well  aa  tlie  debtor. 

The  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  assignee's  title  to  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  committed  in  the  country  has  not  ob- 
tained in  the  United  Slates.  That  title  relates,  as  in  other 
suits,  lo  the  banning  of  the  prDceedinga,—that  is  to  say, 
the  day  and  hour  that  the  petition,  whether  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  is  filed.  The  most  marked  difference  between 
the  Englisti  and  American  statutes,  or  rather  between  the 

firaclical  working  of  them,  is  in  the  extension  given  by  the 
liter  to  the  doctrine  of  preference.  By  the  law  of  1867 
and  its  amendments,  the  assignee  can  avoid  all  advantages 
given  to  pre-existing  creditors  within  four  months  (in  irt- 
voluntary  cases,  within  two  monllis)  before  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  if  the  bankrupt  was  then  insolvent,  and  intended 
a  preference,  and  the  preferred  creditor  knew  the  insol' 
vency  and  the  intent,  no  matter  what  pressure,  by  suit, 
threat,  or  otherwise,  may  have  been  brought  to  bear  npon 
the  debtor.  This  law,  as  co^trued,  operates  almost  like  a 
relation  luck  of  the  assignee's  title,  so  for  as  pre-existing 
creditors  are  concerned,  unless  the  payments  or  settlements 
have  been  mode  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  when  they  have  been  so  made. 
This  rule  is  a  logical  development  of  the  law  of  preferenoe, 
as  established  in  Lord  Mansfield's  time,  and  still  continued 
:  in  England.  When  it  Is  considered  that  a  preference  is  a 
technical  fraud,  and  may  be  chained  as  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  as  a  valid  objection  lo  the  debtor's  discharge,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  conduct  of  debtors  in  failing 
circnmstaucee  must  be  much  restrained  and  regulated,  to 
Ihe  advantage  of  tlie  general  creditors,  by  the  perils  that 
attend  a  partial  or  un&ir  mode  of  settlement,  or  even  a 
struggle  to  continue  busineM  after  recuperation  has  become 
hopeless.  Such  was  found  to  be  the  operation  of  a  similar 
law  in  Massachusetts,  wh^:«  it  prevailed  for  more  than 
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fwraty  Tcan  b<>fbre  the  tUtaM  of  thkt  SUOe  vu  sitf- 
pended  dj  the  geoend  B«nhnii)tcj  Ad  of  1S67. 

The  duchMge  of  the  debtor  ia  gntated  or  refused  hj  the 
ooDit  shsointdj.  There  &re  no  gnda  or  cIhbcs  of  certiS- 
CBtee,  and  no  powar  to  nupend  ftctioo  upon  the  quMCioo, 
and  put  the  debtor  oa  probation.  In  roluntsrjbanliniptciai 
80  per  cent  mnst  be  pud  in  dividendg,  or  the  ocauent  of 
one-fdardi  in  oaniber  and  one-thiid  in  value  of  the  credit- 
on  miut  be  obtained.  Aaj  creditor  ma;  oppoee  the  decree 
of  dischaige  Ibr  fraud  committed  or  continued  within  six 
months  before  the  petition,  for  Ion  hj  gaming,  and  ia  tha 
case  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  as  we  hare  teen,  for  foil- 
are  to  keep  roitableacconnts.  The  dischai^  when  granted, 
ia,  like  the  aBignment,  unimpeschable  in  any  court;  but  it 
mar  be  reviewed  within  two  jeara  bj  the  court  that  granted 
it,  upon  evidence  afterwards  discovered. 

Tne  title,  powers,  and  dudea  of  the  sssignee,  the  mode 
of  settling  joint  and  separate  fstates,  and  manhalling  debts 
and  asMts,  are  substantiallj  umilar  nnder  the  Engliah  and 
American  syitemt.  The  title  of  the  sssignee,  however,  does 
not  depend  at  all,  in  anv  case,  upon  the  date  of  the  petition- 
ing creditor's  debt.  The  misdemeanors  created  bv  the  law 
were  taken,  widi  some  ntodiflcations,  from  the  felonies  of 
the  English  Act  in  force  in  1367.  The  mode  of  com- 
pounding with  creditoiB  has  recently  been  adopted  &nm 
the  EngOsh  alatat«  of  1869,  and  has  bera  latgetj  used  with 
good  results. 

Whether  or  not  the  bankrupt  kw  will  take  its  place  as 
part  of  the  sdtled  policv  of  the  country  oaonot  be  easilj 
predicted.  It  ia  not  likely  to  be  displaced  undl  the  exist- 
ing commercial  depremion  has  been  relieved.  After  that 
time  moch  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  care  and  eson- 
omy  with  which  it  ia  sdminislered,  and  the  readiness  of 
Congren  to  adopt  modifications  that  shall  be  found  to  be 
necessary,  but  moat  upon  the  opinion  that  the  debtors  of 
the  couotiT  may  entertain  of  its  operation.  The  law  was 
considerably  modified  in  1S74  in  the  interest  of  debtors, 
by  making  adjudications  in  meituni  more  difficult,  and  dis- 
charges more  easy;  tMit  the  law  is  still  popular  with  cred- 
ilora,  because  of  the  serious  check  it  imposes  upon  local 
preferences.  It  is  likewise  approved  by  those  lawyers  and 
judgca  who  have  had  the  most  to  do  with  its  admini«tni- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  eSect  of  a  few  years 
more  of  its  operation  may  be  to  r«ider  it  indispensable  to 
the  commercial  world.  (j.  I-.) 

BANES,  Sib  Jobxpb,  for  upwards  of  forty  yean  presi- 
dent of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  was  bom  in  Argyle 
Street,  London  on  the  13th  of  Pebmaiy,  1743.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  William  Banks,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
Janded  property,  whose  father  had  derived  his  fnrlune  prin- 
d^ty  from  BDcceesfu!  practice  as  a  physician  in  Lincoln- 
shire had  been  on  one  occauon  sheriff  of  that  county,  and 
had  lor  some  yean  represented  Peterboroueh  in  parliament. 
Very  little  ia  known  of  Joseph's  early  lite  and  education. 
He  appears  to  have  been  sent  at  the  age  of  nine  to  Hai^ 
row,  and  after  spending  four  years  there  was  removed  to 
Eton.  Here  he  seems  SiM  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  bo- 
tanical patsuits,  and  was  accustomed  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
houn  in  the  beautiful  latua  and  fields  round  the  school. 
He  oanied  the  same  foDdneesfornatural  history  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Christ's 

Coll«  

was  for  the  first  time  brougt..  ... 

taking  an  honorarf  degree  he  left  Oxford  j  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  found  himself  ucescsBed  of  ample  means, 
his  father  having  died  in  1761.  Three  years  later  he  made 
his  first  BciendQc  expedition  to  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor, and  brought  back  a  rich  collection  of  plants  and 
insects.  Shortlv  after  his  return,  Government  resolved  to 
tend  out  Captain  Cook  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
the  Paciiic  Ocean,  and  Banks,  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Lord  Sandwich,  obtained  leave  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. He  made  the  moat  careful  preparation^  in  order  to 
be  able  to  profit  by  every  opportunity,  and  induced  Dr. 
Solander,  a  diatinguiahed  pupil  of  Linneeus,  to  accompany 
him.  He  even  engaged  draughtsmen  and  painters  to  de- 
lineate such  objects  of  interest  as  did  not  admit  of  being 
transported  or  preservwi.  The  voyage  occupied  three 
jeai^  and  many  hardships  had  to  be  undergone ;  but  the 
rich  harvest  of  disoovery — many  natural  phenomena  being 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  light— was  more  than  adequate 
oompensalion.  Banks  was  equally  anxious  to  join  Cook's 
wcwiul  expedition,  and  expended'  large  sums  m  engugiiig 


aMJstaptg  and  furnishing  the  necenary  eqnipmoit;  bn^ 
owing  to  ill-ftelinf  on  the  part  of  some  Ooverament  <^- 
cials,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  puntose.  H^ 
however,  employed  the  anistanls  Kod  materials  he  had.  col- 
lected in  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  returning  by  the  Hebride* 
and  BtaSa,  the  geological  formation  of  which  he  was  tha 
first  to  describe.  In  1776  Banks  was  elected  proddent  of 
the  Koyal  Society,  of  which  be  bad  been  a  follow  from 
1766.  His  predeccMor  had  been  compelled  to  reugn  owing 
to  some  dissgreement  with  the  coart,  ttat  Banks  wa«  alway* 
a  favorite  with  the  Mag.  In  1781  he  was  made  a  barooel; 
in  1795  he  rscrived  the  Older  of  the  Bath;  and  in  1797 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Privv  Countal.  During  the  loDfr 
tenure  of  his  office  as  prcaidcnt.  Sir  Joseph  did  much  to 
raise  the  state  of  seieoce  in  Britain,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  most  assiduous  and  sucoessful  in  cultivating  friendly 
relations  with  scientific  men  of  all  nations.  His  kindness 
and  liberality  were  beyond  prsise,  and  he  was  most  gen- 
erous in  afibrdtng  to  other  naturalists  the  free  use  of  his 
vast  materials.  It  has,  however,  been  made  matter  of  ob- 
jection to  him,  that  from  his  own  predilectioos  he  was  in- 
clined to  overlook  and  depreciate  the  labors  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sections  of  the  Boyal  Societv.  Sir- 
Joseph  died  on  the  19th  March,  1S20,  at  the  age  of  77.  He- 
bequeathed  bia  valuable  ooltections  of  books  and  botanical 
speciniens  to  the  British  Museum.  His  only  writings  are- 
two  small  tracts  of  Little  importance;  he  seems  to  havs 
given  up  his  intention  of  writing  an  elaborate  treatise  after 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  Dr.  Solander. 
His  fome  rests  mainly  on  his  numerous  discoveries  in 
botany  and  natural  history.  See  Cuvier,  Elofft  HiMoriqu^ 
dt  3L  Banh,  1821. 

BANKURA,  a  district  of  British   India,  within  the 
Bardwin  division,  under  the  Lientenant-Qovemor  of  Ben- 

el,  situated  in  22"  and  23°  N.  laL,  and  86°  and  87°  E.  long, 
unded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Baldwin  district;  on  the 3. 
by  Hidnapur  district;  and  on  the  W.  by  Minbhiim  dis- 
trict B&nkurA  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  delta 
of  the  Qanges  on  the  E.  and  the  motmtainous  h^chlands  of 
ChholA  NiCT"'  on  "le  W-  Along  its  eastern  boundaiw- 
adjoining  ^rdwin  district  the  country  is  flat  and  alluvial, 

K renting  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  paddy  lands  of 
ngal.  Going  N.  and  W.,  however;,  the  snrfoce  gradually 
rises  into  long  undulating  trai^ ;  rice  lands  and  swamps 
give  way  to  a  r^on  of  low  thorny  jungle  or  forest  trees; 
tne  hamlets  become  smaller  and  more  scattered,  and  nearly 
disappear  altogether  in  the  wild  forests  along  the  western 
boondary.  The  principal  hilts  are— Mimii  hill,  on  the 
soutii  bank  of  the  Dimodar ;  Koro  hLl,  8.  of  the  fore^ouw; 
Susonii  hill,  W.  of  Koro ;  and  Behirinith  hill,  in  tha 
N.W.  comer  of  the  district  The  rivers  ate  merely  moun- 
tain torrents — the  largest,  the  Dimodar,  bell^  <Mij  navi- 
gable by  country  boats  during  the  rains.  The  oeoaaa  of 
1872  returned  the  population  of  the  district  at  626,772  souls, 
inhabiting  2028  villages,  and  104,687  housea;  averag» 
density  ofpopulalinn,  391  to  the  square  mile.  The  Hindus 
numbered  487,786,  or  92-6  per  cent  of  Uie  total  popula- 
tion; Mahometans,  13,500;  Christians,  70:  and  persona 
of  unapecifled  religion,  chiefly  aboriginal  tribea,  25,416. 
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£&iii  ■  eioisa,  £3167 ;  itampi,  £BTST;  law  and  Juatioa,  £30.478 ; 
law  ehsrgts,  £82 ;  and  looat  and  proWneial  fundi,  £J61  J.  Thw 
polioe  foroe  in  1S7I  aumberad  6*B1  men,  maintained  at  a  oort 
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■f  «hiA  aorcnmeot  paid  £1301.  Tbe  olimata  of  Binknri  ii 
(nMkU^  health;,  Uw  wid  leuon  bclag  bnoing,  tha  air  irhola- 
MB*  aad  diy,  aad  hgi  of  ran  oaanrnnos.  The  lamperatDn  In 
Iba  hot  aeaaOB  !■  tbfj  oppreniTa  and  rtlaiing.  Rainrall  In 
IS68,  ai-lS  inshea;  minimnm  tsmparatire  in  tha  tama  year,  81°; 
tnaiininm,  98°.  Tha  pnTalling  dtieaJa*  in  the  diiCriot  are  in- 
tarmitUnl  faTer,  laproij,  aad  oooaaianftll;  diarrbcea  and  djiea- 
Urj.  Cluihra  riiitad  tha  dlitriat  in  an  cpidemui  farm  in  tha 
Teara  ISifi,  1SS0, 18U,  18Sfl-r,  aod  ISSV,  that  of  tha  lint  ;ear 
HBK  tha  nTarcat.  Biokuri  tDScrvd  greatt;  rntm  the  famina 
of  iee5-8S.  Two  towD*  oontaiD  a  popalatian  of  npwardi  of 
6000 — 1.  Binkori,  tha  adminiBtntiro  hsadqnarten;  popnla- 
lion,  la.lH;  moaloipal  Insome  in  1873,  £iil;  eipend'tura, 
i4Tfl.      I.  Blihoopnr— r — '-"—    ""■■-- ^-'- -'  ' 
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BiKKUBjL  tho  principal  town  of  the  district  of  the  umr 
Dmme,  in  23^  IV  N.  lat.  and  87°  6'  43"  E.  loag.,  gttuidB 
cm  an  eteration  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Birer  Dliulkimn. 
It  hiB  a  biitr,  a  ipaciom  bnilding  for  ths  aocommodalloa 
of  trsTellen,  nai  ihe  district  coarts,  icbool,  jail,  post-offioe, 
Ac    In  1872  the  ^pulation  amounted  to  16,794. 

BANK,  a  conttderable  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in 
the  Hoorae  HooDlaiiu,  County  Down,  and  blU  into  Loogh 
Nea^  From  this  it  emerges  as  the  Lower  Bann,  and, 
Bowing  between  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londondeny, 
&]b  into  the  Atlantic,  four  miles  S.W.  of  Fortrush.  The 
Cpper  Bann  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  SO  tons  to  its  jane- 
lioa  with  the  Newr;  canal,  a  little  above  Porladown,  The 
Lower  Bann  flows  in  a  northerly  direction ;  it  is  navigable 
np  lo  Coleraine  for  Teweto  of  200  tons,  but  the  bar  at  its 
month  ratden  it  difficult  of  acceas  in  rough  weather,  and 
its  ooune  is  broken  by  a  fall  of  13  feet  about  a  mile  above 
Coler«iQ&  The  salmon  and  ee[  fisheri(«  are  of  consider- 
able value.  Measured  in  a  direct  line,  the  Upper  Bann  is 
•boat  33  miles  long,  and  the  Lower  30  miles. 

BASNEBETS.  In  tbe  early  ages  of  chival^  there 
were  two  kinds  of  knighls,  called  respectively  BaeMori 
and  Bonneretf.  The  former  carried  pennons  terminating  in 
A  point  or  points ;  the  latter,  banners, — that  is  to  say,  pennons 
rendered  square  by  having  (be  points  cut  off.  This  proc«n 
of  converting  the  pennon  into  tbe  banner  was  done  by  the 
sovereign  hi^uelf  on  the  field  of  battle,  standing  beneath 
his  own  royal  standard  displayed.  Thedislinrtion,  awarded 
for  peculiar  gallantry,  was  a  very  high  one ;  and  those  who 
enjoyed  it  ranked  alrave  all  other  knights  except  those  of 
the  Garter.  The  banner  bore  the  coat  armor  of  the  ban- 
tier«t  himself,  and  served  as  an  ensign  for  Ihe  followers  and 
retainers  whom  he  took  with  him  into  the  camp  or  court. 
The  king  himself  and  tbe  greatest  nobleti  were  members  of 
the  order;  and  we  have  in  the  Boll  of  Caerlaverock  the 
blaioa  of  nearly  ore  hundred  bannerels  (including  the 
king,  eleven  earls,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham)  who  were 
present  with  Edward  I.  in  his  campaign  against  Bcollaod 
in  1300.  The  elymolo^  of  (be  wonl  is  clear ;  and  Sclden, 
after  expressing  bis  opmion  that  baro  is  equivalent  to  tnV, 
remarks  that  "  the  Oermans  have  also  the  name  of  baiaitr- 
B  if  yon  woold  say  dotntntu  vexiUifer, 


kUie. 


ths  like, or  as  the  title  of  banneret"  (IMe*  oj  Honor, 
-  ii.  1,  62).  Nevertheless  the  term  bannerC 
simple  misapprehension  or  in  order  to  mark  _  .  . 
tive  rank  of  the  knight,  has  been  translated  baronettva 
(qnaai  ham  minor)  in  some  old  statutes ;  and  the  historian 
Walsingbam,  in  describing  tlie  pnaoners  at  tbe  battle  of 
Stirling,  speaks  of  Baronea  ei  BaroiKiti  Twtnli  dao,  Ac. 
Indee<^  in  a  patent  granted  to  Sir  Balph  Vaue  so  late  as 
4  Edward  VL,  his  grade  of  banneret  is  Latinised  by  Bar- 
oncUttt.  In  Frsnc^  it  is  said,  the  dignity  was  hereditary  ; 
bnt  in  England  it  died  with  the  peiKin  who  gained  iL  On 
the  institution  of  baronets  by  King  James  I.,  the  order 
dwindl«d,  and  at  length  became  extinct.  The  last  ban- 
neret created  was  Sir  John  Smith,  who  received  the  dig- 
nity after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  for  his  gallantry  in  rescu- 
ing the  standard  of  Charles  I. 

BANNOCKBUBN,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  Ban- 
nock, an  affluent  of  the  Forth,  three  miles  9.  of  Stirling. 
In  l»<7t  its  popatation  amounted  to  2564,  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  manii&cture  of  tweeds  and  carpets.  In  tlie 
neighborhood,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1314,  wss  fonght  the 
~    morable  battle  which  secured  the  independence  of  Scot- 


is  still  to  be  seen,  protected  by  an  frcKi  tmoiewtak.  At 
Sanchieburn,  in  the  neighborhood,  James  IIL  was  defeated 
by  his  subjects  in  1488.    See  Scotlakd. 

BANSWABA  (literally,  the  forest  country),  a  Rijpnt 
fendatory  state  under  the  Mewir  agency  in  B^putfni,  ex- 
tends from  23°  ICK  to  23=  48'  N.  Int.,  and  from  74=  2'  to 
74°  41'  E.  long.  It  borders  on  Gujarit,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  native  states  of  Dungarpur  and  Udaipur  or 
Mewftr;  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  PratAbgarhj  on  the  S.  by 
the  dominions  of  Holk&r  and  the  state  of  JabuA;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  stete  of  RIw£k4nta.  Binsw&rA  Sute  is 
aboQt  45  miles  in  length  firom  N.  to  B.,  and  33  miles  in 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  and  has  an  area  of  1440  square 
miles,  with  an  estimated  popnlaCion  of  144,000  souls.  The 
Mahi  is  the  only  river  in  the  stale,  and  great  scarcity  of 
water  occurs  in  tbe  dry  season.  The  Mahiriwal,  as  the 
chief  is  culled,  has,  however,  undertaken  the  digging  of 
wells,  tanks,  &c.,  to  meet  this  want.  The  B&nswirA  diief 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Udaipur.  During  tbe  vigor  of  Che 
Dehli  empire  BAnswirA  formed  one  of  its  dependencies ;  on 
Its  decline  the  slate  passed  under  tbe  Marhattis.  Wearied 
Dili  by  their  oppressions,  its  chief  in  1812  petitioned  Ibr 
Euglish  protection,  on  Ihe  oondition  of  his  state  becoming 
tributary  on  the  eipulsioo  of  the  Marhattis.  The  treaty 
of  1818  gave  effect  to  this  arrangements  England  gnaron- 
teeing  the  prince  against  extern S  enemies  and  refractory 
chiefs;  he,  on  his  part,  pledging  himself  to  be  guided  by 
her  representative  in  tbe  administration  of  his  state. 
There  are  33  tributary  cliiels  or  Tbikurs  of  this  state,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  force  kept  up  in  187{)-71  was  617 
men.  Indian  com,  whea^  pulses,  rice,  and  other  kinds  of 
millet  form  the  chief  producla  of  BAnswirA.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  amounted  to  £17,595  in  1870-71,  exolusive  of 
£3301  set  apart  for  the  peraonal  expenditure  of  (he  chief 
and  his  family.  The  total  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  £16,746.  An  annual  tribuM  of  £3997,  or 
60,000  Salfmshihf  rupees,  is  paid  by  the  chief  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  custom  of  soft,  or  widow-burning, 
has  long  been  abolished  in  the  state,  but  the  people  retain 
all  their  superstitions  regarding  witches  and  sorce^;  and 
as  late  as  1870,  a  Bhil  woman,  about  80  years  old,  was 
swung  to  death  at  Kusalgarh  in  BAnswirt,  on  an  accusa- 
tion uf  witchcrafL  The  perpetrators  of  ^e  crime  were 
sentenced  to  five  years  rigorous  imprisonment,  but  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  people  on  Uieir  side.  The  chief 
town  is  BAnswirt,  laL  23°  30'  and  long.  74°  24°,  situ- 
ated abont  8  miles  W.  of  the  Mahf  rirer,  surrounded  by 
an  old  disused  rampart,  and  adorned  by  various  Hindu 
temples,  with  tha  battlements  of  the  chiefs  palace  over- 
looking it. 

BANTAM,  a  decayed  town  of  Java,  formerly  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  at  the  oorth-westero  extremity 
of  the  island^  situate<}  on  the  Bay  of  Bantam,  near  tbe 
mouth  of  a  river  which  falls  into  the  bay.  It  was  once  a 
large,  rich,  and  flourishing  city,  but  is  now  mostly  in 
""'"■      It  IS  about  ei  miles  W.  of  Batavia,  and  ia  situated 


on  a  low,  awampj  beach,  surrounded  by  jungle,  and  ii 
sected  by  stagnant  streams,  so  that  its  climate  is  even  i   .  _ 
unhealthy  than  that  of  Batavia  was  in  the  last  century. 


Prior  to  the  Dutch  conquest  Bantam  was  a  powerfiil  Ma- 
hometan slate,  whose  sovereign  extended  his  conquests  In 
Ihe  neighboring  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  In  1695 
the  Dutch,  under  HouCmann,  expelled  the  Portuguese,  and 
formed  their  first  settlement.  An  English  factorv  was  es- 
tablished in  1603,  and  continued  to  exist  till  the 'massacre 
of  the  agents  in  ll!77.  In  1683  the  Dutch  reduced  the 
sultan  to  vassalsge,  built  the  fort  of  Spielwyk,  and  monop- 
oliied  the  port,  which  had  previously  lieen  free  to  all 
comers;  and  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  Bantam 
was  one  of  the  moat  important  seats  of  cooTmeroe  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  1811  after  Batavia  had  surrendered  to 
the  British,  Bantam  soon  followed ;  but  it  was  restored  to 


of  Serang,  or  Ceram,  seven  miles  inland,  and  in  1817  the 
niin  of  Bantam  was  hastened  by  an  extensive  conflagration. 
The  Bay  of  Bantam  was  formerly  a  commodious  retreat  for 
vessels ;  bnt  It  Is  now  so  choked  up  with  daily  accessions  of 
soil  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  by  coral 
shoals  extending  a  considerable  way  to  tbe  eoslwanJ,  that 
it  is  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden. 
Long.  I0«°  3'  E.,  lal,  fl"  4'  S. 

BANTRY,  a  small  seaport  situated  on  Bantry  BaT.-jm 
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BANU— BAPTISM. 


□  the  S.  by  the  district  of  Deri  Ism&il  Khlti ;  &□<!  o 


tLe  S.W.  coaat  of  Ireland,  in  the  coiinQr  of  Cork.  Lot 
61"  39'  N.,  long.  9°  24'  W.  The  Inde  of  Ihis  port,  for- 
■nnrlj  oonEideraiile,  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  esporto- 
don  of  gmo.  The  pilchard  Sshery  was  oDce  very  prodiic- 
tire,  but  the  fish  has  now  deserted  the  const.  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  1831  was  4276,  had  decreased  in  1871  t«  2441 
(including  409  in  (be  island  of  Wiiiddy).  The  bay  of  the 
•ame  name  U  about  25  miles  long  bj  4  to  6  broad,  hag 
from  10  to  30  or  40  fathoiae  of  water,  and  is  surrounded  b/ 
high  mountains.     It  aflbrds  a  ver/  fine  hSirbor  for  Bhip- 

Jing,  and  contains  two  small  islands,  Bear  and  Whiddy. 
a  1796  a  French  fleet  anchored  here  with  the  view  of  io- 
Tading  Ireland,  and  landed  eight  men,  who  were  immedi- 
•lelr  taken  prisoners. 

BANU,  a  district  of  British  India,  under  (he  Lieutenants 
Governor  of  the  Paiijib,  lies  between  33"  15'  30"  and  32" 
10'  80"  N.  lit.,  and  72°  1'  and  70"  27'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ehalibf  hills,  separating  it  from 
the  district  of  Kohi^  and  by  a  corner  of  the  Raw&l  Pindf 
district;  on  the  E.  by  the  districts  of  Jhilam  and  Shihpur; 

....    ;,,_..  7. .    .,  ,^..,  T_..,!.   „L,..       ---■   jn  11,3 

miles. 

,.  „  .  .  ,      ,       .  jrQ12 

T  cent. ;  MahomeUus,  260,550,  or  90-61  per  cent. ;  Sikhs, 

"■       ■'      "    """    ■■      '"       '"       '  ■'- mile, 

-(1.) 
Waitrl  PatliAns,  recent  immiarants  from  the  hills,  for  the 
moat  part  peaceable,  and  good  cultivatois;  (2.)  Banuchls, 
inhabitanU  of  Banu  prqper;  (3.)  Path  ins,  criminal  and 
depraved,  wi(h  all  the  vices  and  few  of  the  virtues  of  their 
race,  but  &ir  cultivatora ;  and  (4.)  MuritI  Path&os,  inhab- 
itants of  the  Erikhel  valley,  a  fine  manly  race,  truthful 
*ad  industrious. 

The  Indus  flows  throiiKh  th«  distriet  from  nortli  to  soath, 
dividing  It  Into  two  portions.  Tfaa  othar  stmnii  are  Ibe  K6- 
nm  (whioh  UJi  into  tha  Indoa]  and  its  tribuUr;  tha  Gambilt. 
Tha  oaurss  of  Ui«  Indus  is  var;  aapiinioni,  and  has  a  tandenoj 
to  sniroaoh  eastvardi.  During  inandationi  it*  vut  bodj  of 
watsn  itretobu  for  man)'  mllss  aorois  tb«  oonntr;.  Piinoipal 
oiapa  of  Bann  d^striet :  wbeat,  barley,  gram,  and  pnlssi  Tor  tbe 
■prmg  barvcst;  millet,  Indian  oorn,  tngar-oaDe,  colton,  and  oil 
seeds,  for  the  autumn  harvast.  Avengs  prodnca  of  land  per 
aors  In  Si :— Bice,  390  tb  j  eotlon,  lOD;  (Dgar,  13B1;  tobaoaa, 
E12i  whaat,  ISOj  other  [nferior  gnuni,  040;  oil-sewls,  340; 
fibres,  ST.  Caltiratsd  arsa  at  tha  distriot  in  1BT1-T2,  450,419 
•Bres;  nnonUira(«d  and  pMture  grounds,  414,1)07;  oultlrabte, 
ES,Se2 ;  nnooKirabla,  1,092,493 ;  total,  l,aOS,flS2  aoras,  or  3440 
•qnan  miles  reported  on.  Rsvanoe  from  all  sourMs  Id  1871~T2, 


W.  bv  the  WaifrC  hills.    Total  area,  314S  sqi 
Popululion,  287,547 :  consisting  of  Hin  ' 
;  MahomeUDS,  260,550,  or  90-i 
ere,  282;  density  of  population  per 
91.    The  principal  tribes  iobabiling  the  disi 


rod  from  (bs  la 


.    Thafln 
n  1871-72, 


and  12  to 
ODntaiced  33  Hhooli  in  1871-72,  attended  bT'lI52  pnpili.    Tbe 

Srinoipal  towns  are— Trikbel,  population,  7446;  KilibSgh, 
119 ;  Bdwardestbid  (Banu),  3IBS;  Bbangi-kbe],  6339;  Nimal, 
lOlOj  and  Via  Baolirin,  B178. 

BAKYAN  TREE  {Fiau  indiea,  Linn.,  UroHiiptia  bea- 
lAaltaae,  Gaepar.]  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  the  East 
ladies  and  Ceylon.  It  iias  a  woody  st«m,  branching  lo  a 
great  height  and  vast  extent,  with  iieart-shaped  entire 
Kaves  terminating  in  acute  points.  Every  branch  from 
the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots,  at  first  in  small 
tender  fibres,  several  yards  from  the  ground ;  but  these  con- 
tinually grow  thicker  until  ihey  reach  the  surface,  when 
they  BtriEe  in,  increase  to  lai^e  trunks,  and  become  parent 
trees,  shooting  out  new  branches  from  tbe  top,  which  again 
in  ttote  suspend  their  roots,  and  these,  swelling  into  trunks, 
produce  other  branches,  the  growth  coutinuinB;  as  long  as 
(he  earth  contributes  her  susteonnce.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Kerbudda,  according  (o  Forbes's  Onentid  ManorUt,  stands 
a  celebrated  tree  of  this  kind,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
desciibed  by  Nearchus  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  tree  once  covered  on  area  so  immense,  that  it 
has  been  known  to  shelter  tio  fewer  than  7IX>0  men. 
Though  now  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  destructive 
power  of  the  floods,  the  remainder  is  still  nearly  2000  feet 
in  dnmmference,  and  the  trunks  large  and  small  exceed 
SOOO  in  number. 

BAPHOMET,  the  imaginary  symbol  or  idol  which  the 
Knights  Teropiars  were  accused  of  woishipping  in  their 
secret  rites.  The  term  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
MahowKl,  who  in  several  meaueval  Latin  poems  seems  to 
Iw  called  by  this  name.  Von  Hammer  wrote  a  dissertation 


in  the  Jlfinei  de  tOriml,  1818,  in  which  he  revived  the 
old  charge  against  the  Templan.  The  word,  accordiiw  to 
his  interpretation,  signifies  (he  baptism  of  Mttu,  or  of  fire, 
and  is,  therefore,  connected  with  (he  impure  rites  irf  the 
lowest  Gnostic  sec(^  the  Ophi(es.  Additional  evidence 
of  this,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  (be 
srchitectural  decoratiom  of  the  Templars'  churches.  An 
elaborate  and,  bo  far  as  has  yet  appeared,  aucoesefol  ctili- 
cism  of  Von  Hammer's  arguments  was  made  in  the  Jmr- 
nai.  da  Samms,  March  and  April,  1319,  by  M.  Raynonaid, 
well  known  as  the  defender  of  (he  Templars.  See  aba 
HalUm.  Middle  Aget,  c.  i.  no(e  15. 

BAPTISM.  Christian  baptism  is  the  sacrament  by 
which  a  person  is  initiated  into  tbe  (Christian  Chan^.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^irrifu,  the  frequentative 
form  of  ^irru,  lo  dip  or  wash,  which  is  (he  term  used  m 
tlie  New  Testament  when  the  sacrament  is  dtscribed.  Id 
discuffiing  what  is  meant  by  baptism,  three  things  liarc  to 
be  inquired  into — (1)  the  origin  of  the  rite,  (2)  its  meaning, 
or  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  and  (3)  the  form  of  the  rile 
itself. 

1.  The  Origin  of  ^opfum.— Christian  theologiana  do  not 
require  to  go  further  back  than  to  the  New  TeMameoCj  for 
t\ :_  .V 1  -f r  — ^ig  iifg_  and  in  the  writing 

( is  required  tofbtmabasu 
ll  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
Kribed,  are  as  follows: — 
Matt,  ixvili.  18-20;  Mark  ivi.  16;  John  iii.  26;  Actt 
ii.  38,  X.  44,  #.,  viii.  16,  lix.  1,  #.,  xiii.  16 ;  Bom.  vi.  4 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  14-16,  vi.  11;  Eph.  v.  26;  Col.  ii.  12;  Heb.  i. 
22,  23,  &C.  From  these  texts  we  learn  that  baptism  is 
specially  connected  with  the  gift  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  with  our  being  buried  with  Christ; 
and  we  are  also  taught  by  whom  baptism  is  to  be  sdnuDis- 
tered,  and  who  are  the  proper  partakers  in  the  ordinance. 
It  !s  from  a  due  arrangement  and  comparisoo  of  the  con- 
ceptions  in  these  texts  that  a  doctrine  of  baptism  has  beec 
formed.  But  while  theolt^ians  do  not  require  (o  go  beyond 
(he  New  Testament  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  baptism, 
historical  investigation  cannot  help  trying  lo  trace  analo- 
gies to  the  rite  in  Old  Testamettt  and  even  in  Pagan  his- 
tory. In  the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  bap(ism  spoken  of — the  baptism  of  John  and 
Christian  baptism.  Treatises  on  Jewish  antiquities  speak 
of  (he  baptism  of  proselytes ;  and  SL  Pant  applies  the  term 
tieptism  to  describe  certain  Old  Testament  events,  and  we 
find  in  use  among  certain  Pagan  tribes  ri(ea  stronjjly 
resembling  Christian  L>aptism,  so  far  as  external  ceremonies 

a  Hence  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  relatitxi  of 
ristian  baptism  to  these  ? 

Writers  on  tbe  antiquities  of  the  Christian  church  were 
accustomed  to  find  the  source  of  Christian  iiaptuim  in  tbe 
baptism  of  John,  and  to  asaert  that  John's  baptiBm  was 
simply  a  universal  and  symbolical  nse  of  the  well  known 
ceremony  of  tlie  baptism  of  proselytes,  and  they  connected 
(his  Jewish  rite  with  Old  Testament  and  even  with  Pagan 
lustrations.  But  this  mode  of  explanation  must  now  be 
abandoned.  It  is  very  difficult  to  show  any  real  oonneccion 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  Christian  baptiam  further 
than  the  general  relation  which  all  the  actiorta  of  the  fore- 
runner must  have  had  to  those  of  the  Messiah.  We  know 
very  little  about  the  baptism  of  John,  and  all  attempts  to 
describe  it  minutely  are  founded  either  upon  conjecture  or 
upon  its  identity  with  the  baptism  of  proeclytw.  Was 
John's  baptism  on  initiation,  and  if  so,  initiation  into 
what?  Did  Christ  baptize  in  His  lifetime,  or  did  Chris- 
tian baptism  properlv  begin  after  Christ's  death,  and  after 
the  micsion  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  What  was  (be  formula 
of  John's  baptism,  and  was  there  any  change  or  growth 
in  the  formula  of  Christian  baptism?  (The  TQbin^-o 
School,  for  example,  think  that  (he  formula  in  Acta  ii.  is 
much  earlier  than  the  complete  and  more  developed  one 
in  Matt,  jtiviii.  IB.)  All  these  questions  require  to  be  an- 
swered witii  much  more  precision  than  the  present  slate  of 
our  information  admits  o^  before  wo  can  define  the  precise 
relation  subsisting  between  the  baptism  of  Jolin  and  the 
baptism  of  ChrisL 

The  connection  betwerai  the  baptism  of  John  and  the 
Jewish  baptiam  of  pro8ely(e8,  of  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
made,  is  also  founded  on  assumptions  which  cannot  be 
proved.    This   very   plausible  theory   first   assumes   that 

eroselytes  were  baptiied  from  an  early  time  in  the  Jewitb 
bnrrh,  although  the  Old. Testament  tells  us  nothing  about 


it,  and  then  snppoaes  that  John  , 
otdiiurf  Jewish  rile  for  the  ptrpoM  of  declaring  Bjmbol- 
icall;  thkt  the  whole  Jewish  n^on  were  disfranchiaei),  and 
hul  10  be  re-admitted  into  the  spiritual  Israel  by  means  of 
the  same  ceiwaony  which  save  entrance  to  members  of 
l>eatb<3i  nations.  But  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  proae- 
lytea  is  orte  of  the  uaat  hopelessl;  obscare  in  the  whole 
round  of  Jewish  anliqiiitiai,  and  csn  never  be  safely  aa- 
tamed  in  any  ailment;  and  the  general  reaults  of  inves- 
tigatitni  seem  to  prove  that  the  baptism  of  proeetytes  was 
not  one  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  until  long  afler  ^e  com- 
ing of  Christ,  while  there  is  muoli  to  suggest  that  this  Jew- 
ish rit«  owes  its  origin  lo  Chrislian  baptism.  Others  again, 
M  Sleiti,  find  the  historical  basis  of  baptism  ia  the  lus- 
trations or  iprinidings  with  water  so  often  mentioned  in 
ihe  Old  Teatament,  in  such  symbolical  acta  as  Nsaman's 
bMhing  in  the  Joidan,  and  in  various  prophecies  where 
puriGoition  from  sin  is  denoted  by  sprinkling,  e.g,,  Ezek. 
xxxvi  25-30,  Zech.  xiii.  1,  Ac;  bat  such  anticipations 
can  scarcely  be  called  the  historical  origin  of  the  rile. 
Hsay  modem  writera  connect  baptism  with  certain  Pagan 
riUa,  and  point  to  the  lustrations  in  use  in  religious  initia- 
tion among  the  S^ptians,  Persians,  and  eapeciallj  tlie 
Hindus,  but  very  little  can  be  made  of  such  far'fetched 
analittiei.  Perhapa  the  moat  cutions 
in  lo  be  found  in  the  double  baptism,- 
aviLand  the  other  religious  and  Christian, — wlilch  existed 
dde  by  ride  with  each  other  in  Norway  and  Iceli  '  "" 
Pagan  rile  was  called  "ansa  vatri,"  while  the  nniui 
Cliriadan  baptism  was  "sk^ro."  The  Pagan  rite  was  n 
older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  was 
necled  with  the  aavage  custom  of  ezpoemg  infanta  who 
were  not  to  be  Innnght  np.  The  newly-bom  infant  was 
presented  to  the  ftther,  who  was  to  decide  whether  the  child 
was  to  be  reared  or  not^  if  he  decided  to  rear  it,  then  water 
WM  ponred over  the  childandthe&tbergaveitaname;  if 
It  was  to  tw  exposed,  then  the  ceremony  was  not  gone 
tliKHigh,  The  pcnnt  to  be  observed  is  toat,  if  the  cnitd 
was  exmwd  bj  any  one  after  the  oeremony  had  been  gone 
tbiMign,  it  was  a  case  of  murder,  whereas  it  was  not 
tbooghl  a  crime  if  the  child  was  made  away  with  before 
water  had  been  poured  over  it  and  it  had  been  named. 
The  analogy  lies  in  the  nse  of  water,  the  bestowal  of  the 
name,  and  the  entrance  into  dril  life  through  the 

IL  ne  Dodrine  o^  Baptam. — Among  the  Qreek  Fathers, 
for  it  is  there  we  mnst  look  for  the  banning  of  the  doc- 
trine bMptism  was  called  by  variona  namea,  all  of  which 
refored  to  the  spirilnal  enects  which  were  supposed  lo 
aeoompany  the_nte.    ■"  ■  -         • 


»  of  this  kind 


The 


For  example,  a  common  t 


"W^eBsheii'sayaTertnllian,  "are  bom  in  water, 
Ooafomwhle  to  the  name  of  oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ,- 

j|*6t."  {'Itimtt  IpiOTitj  eenvTIif,  Zunfp  — l;ttffcf.)  It  wi 
alao  called  furw/i^,  or  ttfumtnolvon/  mfftUritim;  »ign 
eaAnn,  or  aeal  of  the  Lord ;  ehamder  bominieai ;  fiintait  i 
uyfo,  the  initiation ;  tfoiim,  or  viaticum,  from 
I ;  toBerdetiaiu  la 
.  n  cases  of  necessity, 
to  oe  oonnnm  aj  lavmen  :  the  gnat  etreicmaluni,  because 
it  was  held  to  nieGMd  in  Ine  room  of  drcnmcision ;  SEtfun 
and,  jtdpwpa  m^m,  the  gifi  <4  1^  Lord,  becaoM  It  had 
Christ  for  its  author,  and  not  man ;  sometimes  by  way  of 
eminence  rimply  i&pav-  tc^Licic  and  rc^frf,  the  amaeera 
tum  and  OMuionnafum,  because  it  gave  men  the  perfectioi 
of  Christians,  and  a  right  to  pattAkeot  ri  Trltim,  theLord' 
Bupper.  In  studying  the  statements  made  by  the  early 
Falhen  upon  baptism,  we  find  not  so  much  a  distinct  and 
definite  doctrine  as  gropinn  toward  a  doctrine,  and  it  is 
not  until  we  come  Co  St.  Augtistine  that  we  can  flod  any 
stri<^  and  scientific  theory  of  ^le  nature  and  effects  of  the 
sacramenL  The  earlier  theolt^ana  sometimes  make  state- 
menlB  whidi  imply  the  most  extreme  view  of  the  magical 
efiecU  of  the  sacrament,  and  at  other  times  explain  its 
reaolts  Id  a  purely^  ethical  way.  Thus,  for  example,  Hermss 
■ays, — "Our  life  is  sanctified  by  water;"  while  Tertu II ian 
ezpranly  declares,— "Anima  nan  lavatione  sed  reeponsione 
■ancitar."  IL  should  nev«'  be  forgotten  that  the  abundant 
nse  of  metaphorical  language  bv  the  Greek  Fathera,  and 
the  want  of  anything  like  a  strictlT  theological  terminology, 
prevent  our  finding  anything  Itke  the  precise  doctrinal 
le  wfai<^  became  familiar  io  ibe  Western  Church-; 


vriiile  the  prevalence  of  curious  Qreek  physical  speculations. 
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which  taught  the  creative  power  of  water,  mingled  witli 
and  distorted  the  ideas  about  the  Gfiects  of  the  water  in 
baptism.  It  was  Sl  Augustine,  tlie  great  theolt^an  of  the 
'Western  Church,  who  firstgaveexpreeeionlo  exact  dogmatio 
BtalemeniB  about  the  nature  and  meaniuB;  of  baptism. 
The  real  difficulty  to  be  explained  was  the  connection 
between  the  outward  rite  and  tiie  inward  spiritual  change  ; 
put  It  more  predsely,  the  relation  between  the  water 
used  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  can  alone  regenerate.  Tha 
Greek  theoliwians  had  shirked  rather  than  faced  tha 
difficulty,  and  used  terms  at  one  time  exaggerating  Uie 
magical  value  of  the  element,  at  another  insisting  on  the 
purely  ethical  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  rite;  but  they 
never  attempted  to  show  in  what  precise  relation  the  exter- 
nal rile  stood  to  the  inward  change  of  heart.  It  is  true 
that  one  or  two  tbeo[<^ans  bad  almost  anticipated  Augus- 
tine's view,  but  the  anticipation  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  the  theol<^  of  the  Qreek  Church  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  doctrines,  is  greatly  hampered  bv  the  mystical 
tendency  lo  represent  r^eneration  and  kindred  doctrines 
much  more  as  a  species  of  chemical  change  of  nature  tbon 
as  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  wilF.  Augustine  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  distinction  between  the  sacrament 
itself  and  what  ha  called  the  "res  sactamenti,"  lietween 
the  inward  and  spiritual  and  the  outward  and  material,  and 
by  doingso  Angusdne  became  the  founder  of  both  the 
modem  Koman  Catholic  and  the  modem  orthodox  Prot- 
estant views.  Apart  ton  certain  modifying  influences,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  the  orthodox  Proleetant  to  sub- 
scribe to  most  of  Augustine's  views  upon  baptism,  for  he 
iosista  strongly  on  the  uselcasngps  of  the  external  sign  with- 
out Che  inward  blessing  of  the  Spirit  But  in  this  doctrine, 
as  in  moat  others,  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Church  so  ia- 
teriered  as  to  make  practically  inoperative  his  more  spirit- 
ual views  of  baptism.  The  Church,  Augustine  thought, 
was  the  hodv  of  Christ,  and  that  in  a  peculiarly  external 
and  physical  way,  and  just  ss  the  sonl  of  man  cannot,  so 
far  as  we  know,  exert  any  influence  save  upon  and  through 
the  body,  so  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dispenses  His  gncioos  and 
regenerating  influences  only  through  the  bodv  of  Christ, 
i.e.,  the  Church.  But  the  Qiurch,  Augustine  toought^  waa 
no  invisible  spiritual  communion.  It  was  the  visible 
kingdom  of  Qod,  the  visible  "civitaa  Dei  in  per«riQalione 
per  terras,"  end  so  entrance  into  the  Churcli,  and  (he  ri^t 
and  possibilityofrarticipating  in  the  spiritual  benefits  which 
members  of  the  Church  can  alone  ei\joy  was  cmly  pcsaibla 
by  mean*  of  a  visible  entrance  into  this  visible  kingdom. 
Thus  while  Augustine  in  theoTj_  always  laid  greatesl  stress 
npon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  upon  the  spiritual 
side  of  baptism,  he  practically  gave  the  impulse  to  that 
view  of  the  sacrament  which  made  the  external  rite  of 
primary  importance.  It  waa  the  Holy  Spirit  who  alona 
impurted  spiritual  gifts  to  the  children  of  Qod.  But  the 
one  way  by  which  tbe  benefits  of  this  ^irit  could  l>« 
shared  was  in  the  first  place  through  baptism.  Baptism 
was  thought  to  he  necessary  to  salvation,  and  all  who  were 
unbaptiiral  were  unsaved.  In  this  way  Augustine,  while 
reec^ittDg  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  sacrament,  held 
views  about  (he  importance  of  the  rite  which  were  as 
strong  as  those  of  any  Qreek  theologian  who  had  mingled 
confusedly  in  his  mind  Christian  doctrines  and  the  maxima 
of  Pagan  philoaophv  about  the  creative  power  of  (he 
element  of  water.  (5f  course  such  a  doctrine  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  baptism  with  water  had  lo  be  modified  to 
some  extent.  There  were  cases  of  Christian  martyrs  who 
had  never  been  baptised,  and  yet  had  confessed  Christ  and 
died  to  confess  Him ;  for  their  sakes  the  idea  of  a  baptism 
of  blood  was  brought  forward ;  they  were  baptised  not  with 
water,  but  in  their  own  blood.  And  the  same  desire  (a 
widen  the  circle  of  the  baptized  led  the  way  to  tbe  recog- 
nition of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  laymen,  and  nurses.  It 
was  the  Augnstinian  doctrine  of  baptism  which  was 
developed  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  which  now  is  the 
substance  of  modem  Boman  Catholic  teaching.  The 
Schoolmen,  whose  whole  theology  was  dominaleahy  the 
Augustinian  conception  of  (ha  Church,  simply  took  over 
and  made  somewhat  more  mechanical  and  lees  spiritual 
Augustine's  doctrine.  They  were  enabled  to  give  the 
doctrine  a  more  precise  and  definite  shape  by  accommo- 
dating it  to  the  terms  of  the  Arislotelian  philosophy.  They 
began  b^  distinguishing  between  the  mat(er  and  the  form 
of  baptism.  Had  Augustine  had  this  distinction  before 
him,  he  would  probably  have  called  tbe  water  the  matter, 


Mt)  the  action  of  tli<  Holj  Spirit  the  form  which  verified 
sDdgftTe  shape  to  the  mtitter;  hut  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Schnolmeri  was  much  more  mechanical,  the  magical  idea 
of  the  sacrament  came  mach  more  into  promioence,  and 
tiie  spirituitl  and  elhical  fell  much  more  lulo  the  back- 
groDnd,  and  with  them,  while  water  wag  the  mala-ia  KKm- 
maiti,  the  jorma  aaeroJnenrt  wm  the  words  of  the  rile — "  I 
baptize  thee,"  &c,  Ac.  Thus  inaenaiblr  the  distinction 
between  the  eitemal  rite  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  AugUBlioe  had  clearly  before  liim  in  theory  .at  least, 
was  driven  back  into  its  original  obscurity,  and  while  it 
was  always  held  theoretically  that  the  gnce  conferred  in 
baptism  was  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  still  the  action 
of  the  Spirit  was  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  me- 
dianicsl  performance  of  the  rite,  that  the  eztemal  cere- 
mony was  held  to  be  full  warrant  for  the  inward  spiritual 
presence  and  power,  and  it  wra  held  that  in  baptism  grace 
was  conferred  ae  open  operato.  The  actual  benefits  which 
were  supposed  to  come  in  Ihb  way  were,  freedom  from 
original  sin  and  forgiveness  of  it  and  all  actual  sins  com- 
mitted up  to  the  time  of  baptism,  and  the  implanting  of 
the  new  spiritual  life — a  life  which  could  only  be  slain  by 
a  deadly  sin.  The  Scholastic  doctrine  of  baptism  is  the 
doctrine  of  [lie  Bomaa  Catholic  Church,  and  the  restale- 
menta  made  by  Moliler  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jesuit  theo- 
logians on  the  other,  do  not  do  more  than  give  a  poetical 
eolorina;  to  the  doctrine,  or  bring  oot  more  thoroughly  the 
msfical  and  mechanical  nature  of  the  rite. 

The  Protestant  doctrine  of  baptism,  like  the  Scholastic 
or  Roman  Catholic,  is  to  be  traced  bock  to  Augustine  and 
Ills  distinction  between  the  sign  and  the  thiDg  signified, 
and  maj  be  looked  at  as  a  Intimate  development  of  the 
Augustinisn  doctrine,  Just  as  that  must  be  considered  to  he 
an  advance  on  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  Fatheia. 
The  early  Fathers  hud  confused  the  sign  with  the  thing 
signified — the  water  with  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
and  could  only  mark  their  half-conscious  recognition  of  the 
distinction  by  an  alternating  series  of  strong  stalemeots 
made  now  on  the  one  side  and  now  on  the  other. 
Augustine  distinguished  the  two  with  great  clearoees, 
but  connected  them  in  an  eOernal  way  by  means  of  his 
conception  of  the  visible  Church  aod  of  baptism  as  the  door 
leading  into  it,  and  this  led  his  followers  to  pay  exclusive 
atlenlion  to  tlie  external  side,  until  the  thing  signified 
became  lost  in  the  sign.  The  Protestant  llieal<^ians  con- 
nected the  two  in  an  internal  way  by  means  of  the  spiritual 
conception  of  faith,  and  so  were  able  always  to  keep  the 
sign  in  due  subordination  to  the  thing  signified.  It  is  &ith 
— not  faith  in  the  sense  of  imperfect  knowledge,  or  assent 
to  intellectual  propoeiiions,  but  faith  in  the  sense  of  personal 
trust  in  a  personal  Saviour,  or"fiducia,"  as  the  I7th  century 
theologians  called  it — which  so  connects  the  water  with  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  that  the  one  is  the  means 
which  the  other  uses  to  imparl  His  spiritual  grace.  In  this 
wsy  baptism  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  means  of  grace, 
and  grace  is  imparted  through  it  as  through  the  other 
inean« — the  Lord  s  Supper,  the  Word  of  God,  prayer,  Ac. 
Just  as  the  dead  letten  and  sounds  of  the  Word  of  Qai 
are  but  the  signs  of  the  presence  and  power  of  His  Spirit, 
and  become  at  His  touch  the  living  revelation  of  the  Lord, 
so  in  baptism,  the  outward  rite,  worthless  in  itself,  becomes 
the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit 

./n^.  „„j..  ;:  ... "Of  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  faith 

man  side  connects  the  external 
\T  of  the  Spirit,  so,  in  baptism, 
_  .  the  same  failh  which  unites  the  water  and  the  Spirit. 
So  far  all  orthodox  Protestants  are  agreed,  but  in  order 
to  slioiv  the  historical  evolution  of  the  doctrine,  it  is 
necessarv  to  notice  in  a  sentence  the  difference  between 
Ihe  Lutheran  and  tiie  Calvinist  doctrines.  Lutlier's  own 
doctrine  of  baptism  changed  very  much;  in  the  second 
stage — the  etage  represented  by  the  tract,  De  Bain/L  CapL 
Eixi. — it  is  not  different,  in  germ  at  least,  from  the 
Calvinist  view ;  but  he  afterwards  drew  back  and  adopted 
views  much  nearer  to  the  Scholastic  theory.  He  was 
evidently  afraid  that,  if  he  went  too  far  from  the  Scholastic 
doctrine,  and  insisted  too  strongly  on  the  importance  of 
faith,  he  might  be  led  on  to  reject  the  baptism  of  infants; 
and  his  later  theories  are  a  recoil  from  thaL  The  question 
which  Luther  had  to  iitce  and  uckswer  here  was,  What  is 
meant  by  fiiith,  the  faith  which  connects  the  symbol  with 
Llie  reality,  and  so  appropriates  the  gifts  of  God'g  grace  in 
the  sacrament  ?    Is  it  a  Jailh  which  begins  and  ends  in  the 


of  Q<u ;  and  ss, 
or,"flducia"  that  on  tl 
signs  wilh  the  inward 
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individual  act  of  Uth  at  worit  in  the  person  tl 
tiled?  or  is  it  a  much  wider  thins  with  a  more 
significance?  Luther  did  not&ce  this  question  thoroughlj, 
but  his  recoil  from  the  Reformed  theory  of  baptism  seeilM 
to  show  that  he  would  have  taken  the  former  answer.  Kor 
did  Calvin  face  the  question ;  but  his  doctrine  of  baptism 
implies  that  he  would  have  taken  the  latter  answer.  Ilia 
faith  which  a  man  has  in  Christ,  the  &ith  which  appnipri- 
ates,  is  not  the  individual's  only,  but  extends  liar  beyond  him 
and  his  small  circle.  It  ia  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
comes  into  being  within  the  sphere  of  Qod's  saving  purpose. 
Its  very  existence  indicates  a  soluiaHl^  betweea  the  ia- 
dividus'l  believer  and  the  whole  Church  of  God.  Henoe 
on  the  Reformed  doctrine,  while  Mth  is  ewential  to  the 
right  appropriation  of  the  blessing  in  the  rite,  there  is  no 
need  for  thoroughly  developed  faith  in  those  who  are 
baptised.  If  they  are  infants,  then  they  are  baptised  lie- 
cause  of  the  fiiith  of  their  parents  or  near  relauons,  or  of 
the  congr^iation  before  whom  the  baptism  is  performed; 
only  those  who  are  the  sponsors  for  the  child  bind  then»- 
selves  before  God  lo  train  up  the  child  to  know  that  it 
has  been  baptised,  and  to  appropriate  in  conscious  individual 
faith  the  benefits  of  the  ordinanoe.  Such  is  the  Reformed 
theory  of  baptism ;  and  it  rests  upon  the  idess  of  the 
KilidirUi  of  believers,  of  the  prior  existence  of  the  Church 
to  the  individual  believeia,  and  of  the  etMaJ  unity  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hold  that  the 
Chnrch  is  simply  the  sum  of  individual  men  and  women, 
and  that  it  ia  increased  not  hy  the  silent  wideninK  of  the 
infiuence  of  Ood's  saving  parpoee  within  mankind,  but  by 
individual  conversions  and  \>j  individuals  joining  the 
Church,  cannot  help  regarding  in^nt  baptism  as  a  mrre 
mockery.  Hence  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  Baptists, 
Hennonite^  &c.  (see  Baptibtb),  who  reject  inf^t  baptism 
altogether,  and  maint^n  that  there  can  be  no  valid  baptism 
without  the  conscious  appropriation  by  an  act  of  fiuth  of 
the  benefits  symboliiea  by  the  rite.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  tendency  of  those  who  reject  infant  baptism  is  to 
r^ard  the  sacrament  not  so  much  as  a  means  of  grace,  bnl 
simply  as  an  act  symbolical  of  entrance  into  the  chun:Ji, 
and  to  approach  in  this  way  the  views  of  the  Socinians  ana 
Remonstrants.  Quakers  reject  baptism  altogether  tlimg 
with  the  sacrament  of  the  supper. 
III.  Baptianal  Rita. — ^In  the  Apostolic  and  immedialelT 

Ct-Aposlolic  Church,  there  was  no  stated  time  <»'  place 
baptism.  Philip  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunudi  t^  the 
roadside,  as  soon  aa  he  had  declared  his  &itb.  AfWward^ 
however.  Easier,  Whitsuntide,  and  Epiphany  were  seaacos 
supposea  to  be  specially  appropriate  for  baptism,  and  the 
sacrament  was  not  performed  at  other  limes  save  in  cases 
of  necessity.  Baptism,  Tertullian  said,  had  special  refer- 
to  the  death  and  rising  again  of  our  Lord,  and  also  to 
niesion  of  the  Holy  Qhost ;  and  festivals  which  weiv 
connected  with  these  events  were  specially  appropriate  foi 
baptism.  As  soon,  too,  ss  churches  were  built,  and  coogtv 
gations  formed,  baptism  became  a  public  act  of  woiahi]^ 
and  wss  generally  performed  in  baptisteries  built  adjoining 
the  church.  The  early  Church,  like  moat  of  the  Reforma- 
'  m  Churches,  condemned  private  baptism. 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  baptismal  rite  seema  lo  hare 
been  a  very  simple  one,  "  Repent  and  be  baptised,  every 
one  of  you,"  was  all  that  Peter  thought  it  necemarr  to  say 
to  those  whom  he  invited  I«  Join  the  Christian  Chuich: 
loon  after  the  Apostolic  times  buitism  became  a  vei7 
elaborate  ceremonial.  No  one  could  be  baptized  uolen  be 
bad  submitted  to  a  long  and  eiaborate  course  of  instnio- 
is  a  catechumen  ;  and  in  order  U)  he  made  a  catetjiumen 
a  ceremony  of  some  length  had  to  he  gone  through.  The 
candidate  was  received  into  the  number  of  the  catechumens 
hy  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer ;  and,  in  the  Westerr 
Church,  salt  was  given  lo  him,  the  talii  ditiio  being  held 
be  the  special  $aerameni)im  eaUeliutnaH/ram  Catechu- 
ios  were  permitted  to  attend  public  worship  at  first  ad 
hearers  only;  afterwards  they  were  permitted  to  take  pan 
in  the  responses  and  gennficctions  of  the  audience.  From 
these  catechumens  the  candidates  for  baptism,  called  cos*- 
potenla  or  tUcli,  were  from  time  to  time  selected.  The 
baptismal  ceremony  was  a  lengthy  one.  The  catechumens 
were  first  received,  then  got  their  Cbrislian  names,  then. 
facing  the  west,  the  place  of  darkness,  they  renounced 
the  devil  and  all  his  works.  The  priest  then  exormsvd 
ibetn,  by  laying  his  hands  upon  their  heads  and  breathiw 
'-'~  their  fiicee.     After  the  exorcism  came  the  opening  of 


Ott  rut  and  DOHe,  >  cereniany  vtich  hftd  spedal  refereiK« 
to  ilie  deacsDt  of  the  H0I7  Qnost  upon  Chrisi  in  ibe  form 
of  B  dove.  The  catecbmaens  vere  then  anomted  with  the 
cslachaineii  oil.  (This  part  of  the  ceremony  waa  Bomettmes 
gone  thioagh  »Hei  bsptiBm,  although  it  is  poBBible  that 
there  were  two  anointings,  one  before  uid  one  afler.)  The 
offioAting  priest  then  repealed  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Pnyer,  ana  gave  a  short  explanation  of  their  meaning,  and 
the  lengthy  ceremony  iras  concluded  bj  the  catechumen 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apoetlee'  Creed.  All 
IhcM  ceremoDies  preceded  the  special  baptismal  rit^  and 
cODtmoaly  occupied  more  than  one  dar.  In  the  baptismal 
ceremony  the  minisler  fiiBl  consecrated  the  water  by  prayer, 
and  the  catechumen  was  then  baptized  in  ihe  nam^  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  GhoeL  The  usual  mode  of 
performing  the  ceremony  was  by  immersion.  In  the  case 
of  sick  peisoni  (efintci]  the  minister  was  allowed  to  baptize 
by  pounng  water  upon  the  head  or  by  sprinkling.  Ill  the 
early  church  "  clinical  "  baptism,  as  it  was  called,  was  only 
permitted  in  cases  of  neceasiCj,  but  the  practice  of  baptism 
tty  sprinkling  gradually  came  in  in  spite  of  (he  opposition 
of  councils  and  hoslile  decreea.  The  Council  of  Ravenna, 
!□  1311,  was  the  fiivt  coundl  of  the  Church  which  legalized 
baptism  by  sprinkling,  by  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  the 
officiating  nunisier.  The  custom  was  to  immerse  three 
timea,  once  at  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity, 
but  latterly  the  threefold  immetsion  wag  abolished,  because 
it  was  thought  to  go  against  the  unity  of  (he  Trinity.  The 
words  used  in  twLptizing  always  embodied  (be  formula 
in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  But  tlie  mode  of 
attering  (hem  varied.  In  the  Western  Church  thepriliBt 
uttered  the  simple  formula,  but  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  common  formula  was,  ffairr^nai  i  SotiXo^  tov  Ocoii 
6  diiva  tif  ri  ivo/ia  Tob  irarpis — 'Ajiilv — utl  rob  vloi — 'A/i^ 
— ul  Toil  iyimi  irvrii^rof — 'A^ii^v — vw  aU  iei  I'n  To*t 
aiinvf  Tini  aj^muu.  'A/i^.  Alter  immersion  the  neo- 
phyte partook  of  milk  and  honey  to  show  that  he  was 
now  the  recipient  of  the  gifts  of  Ood's  grace;  he  was  then 
inled  with  oil  to  show  that  he  was  enrolled 


"i"till- 


!  bnried   in   consecrated 


•piritnal  pri 
■ign  of  the 


iriesthood,  and  with  the  unction  was  joii 


the  layiiig  on  of  bands,  which  latterly,  when  the  episcopate 
became  separate  from  the  presbytery,  was  done  by  (he 
bishop,  and  was  the  germ  of  the  sacrament  of  conSrmation. 
In  the  course  of  time  one  or  two  other  symbolical  actions 
were  added  ;  the  neophyte  was  clothed  in  a  while  garment — 
(bencePenteccst,  which  wasthe  principal  baptismal  festival, 
was  called  Whit  sanday) — and  a  band  (chnsmale)  was  put 
round  his  head.  In  the  Easteni  Church  there  followed  the 
girding  of  the  loins  of  the  neopb^  and  the  crowning  of  him 
with  a  consecrated  corona,  signiGcant  of  his  entrance  into 
the  royal  pHcstbood;  in  the  Weelem  Church  a  burning 
crcas  was  given  bim.  In  the  various  Eastern  churches  the 
rites  differed  somewhat  front  each  other,  nor  was  exact 
nuifonnily  to  be  found  in  the  Western  Church.  It  could 
easily  be  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  this  complex  ceremonial 
look  its  origin  from  tlie  introduction  of  Pagan  ceremonies 
into  the  Cliristian  worship. 

The  present  form  of  adminislering  baptism  in  the  (!!hurch 
of  Rome  is  «s  follows : — When  a  child  is  to  be  baptised, 
the  peiBons  who  bring  it  wait  at  the  door  of  the  church  for 
the  priest,  who  comes  thither  in  his  surplice  and  his  purple 
stole,  Burronnded  by  his  clerks.  He  begins  by  qnestmning 
the  god&theis,  whether  they  promise  in  the  child's  nam^ 
to  live  and  die  in  the  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith , 
and  what  name  they  would  g^va  to  the  child.  Then 
follows  an  exhortation  to  the  sponsors,  after  which  the 
priest,  calling  the  child  by  its  name,  asks,  "What  dost 
thou  demand  of  Jhe  Church  f     The  Rodfather 


Qcine  towards  the  font,  repeats  the  Aposlles'  Cned  and 
the  Lord  s  Prayer.  Arrived  at  the  font,  the  priest  again 
exorcists  tlie  evil  spirit,  and  taking  a  little  of  bis  own 
spittle,  with  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  rubs  it  on  the 
child's  eois  and  nostrils,  repeating  as  he  (ouches  ihe  ri^bt 
—  the  same  word  EphpluilKa,  "be  thou  opened,"  which 
Saviour  made  use  of  to  the  man  bom  deaf  and  dumb. 
Lastly,  they  pull  off  its  swaddling-clothes,  or  strip  it  lielow 
shoulders,  during  which  the  priest  prepares  (he  oil- 
I  sponsors  then  hold  the  child  directly  over  the  font, 
observing  to  turn  it  due  east  and  west;  whereupon  Ihe 
priest  asks  the  child  whether  he  renounces  (he  devil  and 
all  his  works,  and  the  godbther  having  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  Ihe  priest  anoints  the  child  l>etween  (he 
shoulders  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  then  taking  soiqe  of  the 
ooDsecrated  water,  he  pours  part  of  it  thrice  on  the  child's 
bead,  at  each  perfusion  calling  on  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Hoi;  Trinity.  The  priest  concludes  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  with  an  exhortation.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Roman  Church  allows  midwives,  in  cases  of  dange  ' 
baptize  a  child  before  the  birth  is  completed. 
born  child  thus  hapdied  may  I  '  '  '  ' 
ground. 

With  regard  lo  the  form  of  baptism  used  in  the  Church 

material  differences  between  the  form  as  it  stood  in  the 
Erst  liturgv  of  King  Edward,  and  that  in  the  English 
Common  Prayer  Book  at  present  First,  the  form  of 
consecrating  ihe  water  did  not  make  a  part  of  the  offioe  in 
King  Edwiud's  liturgy,  as  i(  does  in  Ine  present,  because 
the  water  in  the  font  was  clianged  and  consecrated  bat 
once  a  mouth.  The  form  itself  likewise  was  something 
different  from  that  now  used,  and  was  introduced  with  a 
short  prayer  thai  Jesus  Christ,  upon  whom  (when  He  was 
baptized)  the  Holy  Qhoat  came  down  in  (he  likeness  of  a 
dove,  would  Bend  down  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  to  sanctifv 
the  fountain  of  baptism,  which  prayer  was  afterwards 
left  out  at  the  second  revision.  By  KiuK  Edward's  first 
book  the  minister  was  required  lo  dip  the  child  in  the 
water  thrice;  first  Che  right  side,  secondly  the  left,  and 
lastly  the  &ce  toward  the  ^t.  This  triple  immersion  was 
a  very  ancient  practice  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  was 
used  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,— 'though  some  later 
writers  say  it  was  done  to  represent  the  deaUi,  burial,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  together  with  His  three  days'  con- 
tinuance in  the  grave.  But  aflenrBTds,  the  Arians  per- 
suading the  people  that  the  coilom  denoted  a  distmct 
substantialily  of  the  three  penons  in  the  Trinity,  the  or^ 
thodox  party  disoonlinued  it  and  used  only  one  single 


"Eternal  life,"    Thepriest  proceeds,  "If  thou 

(rfobtBining  eternal  lite,  keepQod's  commanding..-,     

•h,alt  love  the  Lord  th^  God,"  &c. ;  after  which  lie  breathes 


three  times  in  the  child's  face,  saying,  "  Come  out  of  this 
child,  thou  evil  spirit,  and  make  room  for  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Then  he  makes  Ihe  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  forehead 
and  breast,  saying,  "Receive  the  si^  of  the  cross  on  thy 
forehead  and  in  Iby  heart,*"  apon  which,  taking  off  his  cap, 
be  repeats  a  short  prayer,  and,  laying  his  hand  KCntly  on 
tlie  child's  head,  repeats  a  second  prayer;  then  he  blesses 
aome  salt,  and  })uttilig  a  little  of  it  into  the  child's  mouth, 
he  says,  "Receive  tlie  salt  of  wisdom."  All  this  is  per- 
formed at  the  church  door.  Afterwards,  the  pries(,  with 
the  godfiuheis  and  godmothers,  ccmee  into  (he  churtji,  and 


By  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward, 
after  the  child  was  baptized  tlie  god&lbera  and  sodmothen 
were  (o  la^  (heir  hands  upon  him,  and  the  minister  whs  to 
pnt  on  him  the  while  vestment,  oommonly  called  the 
cArjnoms,  and  to  say,  "  Take  this  while  vesture  as  a  loken  of 
the  innocency  which,  by  Ood's  grace,  in  this  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism,  is  given  unto  thee,  and  for  a  sign  whereby  thoa 
art  admomshed,  so  long  as  thou  livest,  lo  give  thyself  to 
innocence  of  living,  that  after  (his  transitory  life  thou 
maveeC  be  partaker  of  Ihe  life  everlasting."  As  soon  as 
he  liad  pronounced  these  words,  he  was  to  anoint  the  inbnl 
on  the  head,  saying,  "Almighty  God,  the  lather  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  r^eneraled  thee  by  wa(er  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  given  unto  thee  remmion  of  all 
thy  sins,  may  he  vonchsafe  to  anoint  thee  with  the  unction 
of  His  Holy  "  ■  '  '  '  ■ 
everlasting  li 

Baptitm  of  flu  dead  seems  to  have  been  fbnnded  on  the 
opinion  that  when  men  had  neglected  to  receive  bapdsm 
in  their  lifetime,  some  compensation  might  be  made  for 
this  default  by  their  receiving  it  after  death,  or  hy  another 
being  baptiz^  for  them.  This  practice  was  chl^y  in  use 
among  various  heretical  secto. 

HypotheHcai  Baotim  was  that  administered  in  certain 
doubtful  cases,  with  the  formula,  "If  thou  art  baptized,  I 
do  not  rebaptize;  if  thou  art  not,  I  baptise  thee  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,"  &c 

Solemn  Baplimx  was  that  conferred  at  stated  seasons. 
Such  in  the  ancient  Church  were  the  Paschal  baptism  and 
that  at  Whitsuntide.    This  is  someCimee  also  called  general 

Lag  BapHan  we  find  to  have  been  permitted  both  bj 
Ibe  Common  Piayet  Book  of  King  Edward,  and  by  that 
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BAPTISTERY— BAPTISTS. 


of  QuMD  ElUabfth,  vhen  an  infant  is  in  imroediitle  danger 
of  death,  and  a  lawful  miniiiter  cannol  be  liad  ;  but  after- 
warda,  in   a  oonvocallon   held   in  (he   year  1575,  it 

ananitnousl/  resolved,  that  even  private  baptism,  in  a 

of  neceaaiCj,   was  onlj  to  be  adminiaterea   bjr  a   lawful 


LH.Y,     nan    uuij    lu    uc    auuiiujaiciDu     uj    •    mniui 

The  Scotch  Reformed  Church  also  prohibited 

private  baptism  bv  laj  perBona,  but  ordained  that  wheD 
any  h&d  b^n  (bus  baptited,  the  rite  was  not  to  ba  repeated. 

The  name  bapligtn  has  been  applied  to  cerCaio  c~  ' 

used  in  pviog  namea  to  things  inanimate.     Th< 

knew  nothing  of  tlie  custom  of  giving  baptism  to 

thingg,  such  as  bells,  ships,  and  the  like.  The  first  nuuce 
we  have  of  this  is  in  the  capitnlara  of  Charles  the  Great, 
whereit  is  mentioned  with  censure;  but  afterwards  it  crept 
by  degrees  into  the  Boman  offices.     Baroni — ■"  ■'' 


the  ceremony  of  baptising  a  bell,  with  godfathers,  &c, 
make  it  capable  of  driving  awaj  tempests  and  devils,  was 
declared  to   be   a  superstitious  practice,  contrary  tu  the 
Christian   religion,  and  a  mere  seduction  <^  the  simple 

Anthorilial : — Blnghaoi'i  Origintt  Etclttiattiac,  hkt.  10,  II; 
Grimin's  Dnutlu  Rtdiualitr&Uwitr  (  J.  Q.  Talsh,  HUtoria 
Pmdo-baptitmi  qmititor  prianait  laaidorum  /  0-.  T.  Vositaa,  Bit- 
put.  VigiMi  dm  Sapiunui.  (r.  >.  L.J 

BAPTISTERY  {Baptiitermmj  in  the  Oieek  Church 
^UTiOT^pamj  was  a  hall  or  chapel  in  which  the  catechumens 
were  instmcted  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  administered. 


n  ante-room  {wpoaiiXiot  oliaif)  where  the  catechumens  were 
insCmcted,  and  where  before  baptism  they  made  their 
oonfessioii  of  Hutfa,  and  an  inner  apartment  where  (he 
sacrament  was  administered.  In  the  inner  apartment  the 
principal  object  was  the  tmptismal  font  {mhiiipffipa,  or 
pUdna],  in  which  those  (o  be  baptized  were  immersed 
Hirice.  Three  steps  led  down  to  the  floor  of  the  font,  and 
over  it  was  suspended  a  golden  or  silver  dove ;  while  on 
the  walla  were  commonly  pictures  of  the  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  Baptist  The  font  was  at  first  always  of  stone, 
bat  latterly  metala  were  often  used.  Baptisteries  belong 
to  a  period  of  the  church  when  great  numbers  of  adult 
catechumens  were  baptized,  and  when  immersion  was  th« 
rule.  We  find  little  or  no  trace  of  them  before  Conalantine 
mads  Christiani^  ^le  state  religion,  Cc,  before  the  4th 
century ;  and  m  Mriv  as  the  6th  century  the  baptismal  font 
was  bidlt  in  the  portm  of  the  church  and  then  in  the  church 
itaelt  After  the  9th  century  few  baptisteries  were  built, 
the  most  noteworihy  of  later  dale  being  thooe  at  Pisa, 
Florence^  Padna,  Lucca,  and  Parma.  Some  of  the  older 
baptisteries  were  very  laree,  so  large  that  we  hear  of 
coandls  and  synods  being  held  in  them.  It  was  neoessary 
to  make  them  large,  because  in  the  early  chnrch  it  was 
cuslomary  for  the  hUhop  (o  baptize  all  the  catechumens  in 
his  diocese  (and  so  baptisteries  are  commonly  found  attached 
(o  the  cathedral  and  not  to  the  parish  churches),  and  also 
because  the  rile  was  performed  only  thrice  in  the  year. 
(Bee  Baftibh.)  Daring  the  months  when  (here  were  no 
baptisms  the  baptistery  doors  were  sealed  with  the  bishop's 
seal.  Baptisteries,  we  find  from  the  records  of  early  coun- 
cils, were  first  built  and  used  to  correct  the  evils  arising 
from  the  practice  of  private  baptism.  As  soon  as  Chris- 
Uanity  msde  sach  progress  that  infant  baptism  became  the 
rule,  and  as  soon  as  immersion  gave  place  to  sprinkling, 
the  ancient  baptisteries  were  no  longer  necessary.  Thej 
are  sllU  in  general  use,  however,  in  Florence  and  Pisa. 
The  name  baplisUty  is  sometimea  also  given  to  a  kind  of 
chapel  in  a  larve  church,  which  served  the  same  purpose, 
(ty.  Hefela's  OoncUien,  passim;  Du  Cange,  Oloitaty,  article 

Baptisterium ;"  Ensebius,  Hiel.  EecL  z.  4;  Bingham's 
Aniupatiet  ^  tAs  CArta^n  Church,  book  zi.) 

BAPTISTS,  a  denomiaaUon  of  Christians,  distingaished, 
as  their  name  imports,  from  other  denominations  bj  the 
views  they  hold  respecting  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

Tlie  early  history  of  the  Baptists,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  is  very  obscure.  In  the  great 
awakening  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  which  chamc- 
teriied  the  b^inaing  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  inevitable 


that  amongst  those  who  burst  the  feicers  which  boiind  them 
to  the  see  of  Borne  some  shoald  be  willing  lo  retain  «■ 
much  of  the  ancient  doctrine  and  practice  bk  tbe^  could 
with  a  safe  conscience,  whilst  othets,  r^'oicing  in  their  new- 
found liberty,  would  desire  to  cast  aside  everr  remnant  of 
what  thej  r^arded  as  superstition,  and  to  advance  as  lar 
as  possible  in  the  path  of  what  Uiey  deemed  Christian 
liberty ;  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  strange  and 
wild  theories  on  matters  even  remotely  connected  with 
religion  should  spring  into  life,  But.amidst  all  the  diver- 
sities of  opinion  that  existed,  it  was  constantly  held  by 
Protestants  thnt  "holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  neither  read 
therein  nor  mar  be  proved  thereby,  although  it  be  some- 
time reoeived  of  the  faithful  as  godly  and  profitable  for  an 
order  and  comeliness,  yet  no  man  ought  to  be  constrained 
lo  believe  it  as  an  article  of  faith  or  repute  it  requisite  to 
the  necessity  of  8»lvaUon"(Articis8  of  King  Edward  VI.)- 
We  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  right  of  private  jadg- 
ment,  which  is  involved  in  the  principle  thus  broadly  laid 
down,  was  nevertheless  far  &om  being  conceded  to  the 
extent  that  was  deurod  by  those  who  departed  farther! 
from  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  In  bet,  each  separate  section 
of  Protestants  claimed  for  itself  to  stand  on  the  gronnd 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  was  prepared  (o  resist  aliie  tha 
tyranny  of  Rome  and  what  it  considered  the  license  of 
other  bodies  of  Protestants.  Thus  it  happened  that  th« 
Baptists,  or  as  their  opponents  called  them,  the  Ana- 
baptists  (or,  s^  Zwingli  names  them,  Catabaptisis),  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  all  other  sections  of  the  Christian 
Churdi,  and  it  was  r^aided  bv  almost  all  the  earl^  reform* 
era  to  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  them 
with  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  even  with  death.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  some  justification  for  thb  severity  in  tb« 
&Lct  that  the  fanaticism  which  burst  forth  in  the  earlr 
times  of  the  Reformation  frequently  led  to  insurrection  and 
revolt,  and  in  particular  that  the  leader  of  the  "peasant 
war"  in  Saxony,  Thomas  Milnier,  and  probably  many  of 
his  followers,  were  "Anabaptists."  One  result  of  this 
severity  is,  that  the  records  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Anabaptists  both  oo  the  Continent  and  in  this  country  m* 
very  few  and  meagre.  Almost  all  that  is  currently  known 
of  them  comes  to  us  from  their  opponents.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  valuable  information,  together  with  detailed 
accounts  of  their  snSbrings,  in  the  Dutch  Martjrology  of 
Van  Braght,  himself  a  Baptist,  which  bears  the  titia 
Marldaen  ^negd  <kr  Doopt-getinda  (2d  ed.  fol.,  16S5),  an 
English  translation  of  the  latter  half  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  Svo,  Lond.  1S60-S3,  edited  by  Dr.  Undei^ 
hill,now8ecretaryoftheBapti8tHissionarySociety.  Prob- 
ably the  earliert  oonfenon  of  &ith  of  any  BapdM  oommn- 
nity  is  that  given  bv  Zwingli  in  the  second  part  of  hu 
Elaiehtu  eontra  CfafotKiptiitas,  published  in  1627.  Zwingli 
profbsBM  to  give  it  entire,  translatii^  it,  as  he  says,  ad  ttr- 
Kum  into  lialin.  He  apbruds  his  opponents  with  not 
having  published  these  articles,  but  deiJam  that  there  ic 
Bcarcelj  any  one  of  them  that  has  not  a  written  {daeripba^ 
copy  of  these  laws  which  have  been  so  well  concealetL 
The  articlee  are  in  all  seven.  The  flnt,  which  we  give  in 
full,  relates  to  baptism ; — 

Idptiim  QDght  to  b«  givcD  to  all  who  havs  bean  tanfbt  re- 
hnoe  and  oliaage  of  life,  and  wbo  In  truth  bellsre  that 
tbrongh  Chriit  their  lini  are  blottsd  out  [abolila],  and  th«  liu 
'  '1  wbo  are  willing  (eotimC)  to  walk  id  tha  r«ianesUoD  of 
I  ChHit,  and  wbo  an  willing  to  b«  burled  with  bim  into 
death,  that  Cbaj  may  rlsa  again  with  him.  To  all,  thgreToK^ 
'ho  in  ChEi  manner  H«k  baptiim,  and  ot  th«innlTei  ask  nt,  w* 
'ill  gin  iu  By  Ihii  mie  are  aialuded  all  baptisms  of  Infaots, 
IS  great  abomination  of  ths  Roman  ponUff.  For  this  *rti«le 
'S  have  the  tutimony  and  itrengtb  of  Soriptars,  wc  hare  also 
la  nraatloe  of  the  apostlea ;  irhioh  things  w*  limply  and  also 
teaafaitly  will  obHrra,  for  wa  arv  asiurtd  of  them." 
The  second  article  relates  to  withdrawment  {abdentio)  or 
excommunication,  and  declares  that  all  who  have  given 
themselves  to  the  Lord  and  have  been  baptized  into  the  one 
body  of  Christ  should,  if  they  lapse  or  &11  into  sin,  be 
excommunicated.  The  third  article  relates  to  the  breaking 
of  bread  j  in  this  it  is  declared  that  they  who  break  the 
one  bread  in  commemotatiou  of  the  broken  bod^of  ChrisL 
and  drink  of  the  one  cup  in  commemoration  oi  His  blood 
poured  out,  must  first  be  united  together  into  the  one  bodv 
of  Christ,  that  is,  into  the  church  of  God.  The  fourtk 
article  asserts  the  duty  of  separation  from  the  world  ana 


[(i  ■boniinatioiu,  amongnt  wbich  are  included  all  paplsdcal 
and  mni-papii9tical  vorlu.  The  fifth  nIatM  topaeton  of 
the  chnich.  They  anert  that  che  pastor  ahoald  be  some 
one  <d  the  flock  who  hu  a  good  report  rrom  those  who 
ate  without.  "  His  office  ia  lo  read,  aamonioh,  teach,  learn, 
exhort,  correct,  or  excommaiiicate  in  the  church,  aud  to 
preaide  well  over  kll  the  brethren  and  aifters  both  in 
prajer  and  in  the  breakin|F  of  brsHd ;  and  in  all  thinn 
th«t  relate  to  the  body  of  Chriat,  to  watch  that  it  maj  be 
cstabliahcd  and  increaaed  so  that  the  name  of  Ood  maj  by 
m  be  glorified  and  pruaed,  *nd  that  the  mouth  of  bla»- 
phemera  ni»  be  iCopped."  The  aixEh  article  relates  to 
thepower  of  tlie  FWort.  "The  sword,"  they  say,  "is  the 
(vrdinance  of  Ood  outside  the  perfection  of  Christ,  by 
which  the  bad  is  punished  and  slain  and  the  good  is  de- 
fended." They  further  declare  that  a  Christian  ought  not 
lo  decide  or  give  sentence  in  aecolar  matters,  and  that  he 
ouEht  not  to  exercise  the  office  of  magistrate.  The  aerenth 
article  rdatea  to  oaths,  which  they  declare  are  forbidden 
byCbrisL 

Howerer  mnch  we  may  HBbi  &om  the  points  maintained 
in  tbeae  article^  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  ve-' 
hemeoce  with  which  they  were  opposed,  and  (he  epithets 
of  abase  which  were  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  sect  that 
maintained  them.  Zwingli,  through  whom  they  come 
down  to  tw,  and  who  gives  them,  la  he  says,  that  the  world 
may  see  that  they  are  bnatical,  stolid,  audadoaB,  impioul^" 
can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  un&irneas  in  joining  together 
two  of  them,— 'the  fourih  and  fifth, — thas  making  the 
iarticle  treat  of  the  avoiding  of  abominnble  pastors  in  the 
diardi"  (Aipcr  deeliaiione  aiominalrUimn  pcMortim  in 
£aiaia),  thoagh  there  is  nothing  aiiout  pastors  in  the 
fonrtti  ijrticleiand  nothing  about  abominations  in  the  fifth, 
mud  thoagh  in  a  marginal  note  he  himsetf  explains  that  the 
6nt  two  copies  that  were  sent  him  read  as  he  does,  hut  the 
Other  copisa  make  two  articles,  as  in  Atct  they  evidently 
are.  To  us  at  the  present  day  it  appears  not  merely  strange 
but  shocking,  that  the  Protestant  Counnl  of  Zurich,  which 
had  scarcely  won  its  own  liberty,  and  was  still  in  dread  of 
the  penecutiOQ  of  the  Bomanists,  should  pass  a  decree 
oideriog,  u  Zwingli  himself  reports,  that  any  person  who 
administered  anahaptism  should  he  drowned ;  and  still 
taore  locking  that,  at  the  time  when  Zwingli  wrote,  this 
cmel  decree  should  have  been  carried  into  eflect  against 
oae  of  the  leadera  of  the  Anabaptists,  Felix  Manta,  who 
bad  himself  been  associated  with  Zwingli,  not  only  as  a 
■todoit,  but  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  of 
Beformalion.  No  doubt  the  wild  fanaticism  of  some  of 
the  opponents  of  infant  baptism  seemed  to  the  Befbrmers 
lo  justify  their  severity.  In  1537  Menno  Simonis  joined 
himself  to  the  Anabaplials  and  became  their  leader.  His 
moderation  and  piety,  aocoiding  to  Mosheim,  held  in 
check  the  turbulence  of  the  more  fanatical  amongst  them. 
He  died  in  1561,  after  a  life  passed  amidst  continual 
dangers  and  conflicts.  His  name  remains  as  the  designs- 
lion  of  the  MenncMiitca,  who  eventually  settled  in  the  Neth- 
erlands under  the  protection  of  William  the  Silen^  Prince 
of  Orange. 

Of  the  introduction  of  Baptist  views  into  England  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge.  Fox  relates  that  "the  leffe- 
tea  of  London  make  mention  of  certain  Dutehmen  counted 
for  Anabaptists,  of  whom  ten  were  put  to  death  in  snndry 
ijacea  in  the  realm,  anno  1535 ;  otner  ten  repented  and 
were  saved."  In  1536  King  Henry  VIII.,  as  "in  earth 
•apreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  issued  a  proo- 
lamation  together  with  articles  concerning  faith  agreed 
apon  by  Convocation,  in  which  ihe  clergy  are  told  to  in- 
■truct  the  people  that  they  onght  to  repute  and  take  "the 
Anabaptists'  opiniooe  for  detestable  heresies  and  to  be  nt- 
terly  CMtdemned."  The  document  is  given  m  extenm  by 
Fuller,  who  further  tells  ae  from  glow's  Qtrvnieki  that,  in 
the  year  1638,  "four  Anabaptists,  three  men  and  one 
woman,  all  Dutch,  bare  faggots  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  three 
days  after  a  man  and  woman  of  their  sect  wss  burnt  in 
Smithfield."  In  the  rei^  of  Edward  VI.,  after  the  return 
of  the  exiles  from  Zurich,  Hooper  writes  to  bis  friend 
Bnllinger  in  154B,  that  he  reads  "  a  public  lecture  twice 
in  the  day  to  so  namerous  an  audience  that  the  church 
cannot  corlain  Uiem,"  and  adds,  "the  Anabaptists  flock 
(eoMimnt)  lo  the  place  and  give  me  much  trouble."  It 
woold  seem  that  at  this  lime  they  were  united  together  in 
communities  separate  from  the  Established  Church.  Lati- 
mer, in  1552,  speaks  of  them  as  segregating  themselves 
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woold  have  a  church  by  himi 
Anabaptists."  Philpott  was  imprisoned  soon  after  Mary's 
accession  in  1553 ;  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  find,  amidst 
the  records  of  intense  bitterness  and  rancor  which  charac- 
terized these  times,  and  with  which  Romanist  and  Protestant 
alike  asaaited  the  persecuted  Baptists,  a  letter  of  Philpott's. 
to  a  friend  of  his,  "  prisoner  the  same  time  in  Newgale,' 
who  held  Bsptist  opinions.  His  friend  had  written  Co  ask 
bis  judgment  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants.  Philpott 
in  along  reply,  whilst  maintaining  tlie  obligation  of  infant 
baptism,  yet  addresses  his  correspondent  aa,  "  dear  hrotlier, 
saini,  and  feliow-priaooer  for  the  truth  of  Christ's  gospel ;"' 
and  at  the  close  of  his  argument  he  says,  "I'bcseecli  tliee, 
dear  brother  in  the  gospel,  follow  the  steps  of  the  fcUh  of 
the  glorious  martyrs  in  Ihe  primitive  church,  and  of  such 
as  at  this  day  follow  the  same."  During  the  whole  of  the 
16th  century,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  tlie  ITth, 
whatever  changes  took  place  in  the  state  church,  the  Bap- 
tists in  England,  together  with  other  dissenters,  continued 
to  suffer  persecution.  Archbishop  Sandys,  about  the  ^ear 
1676.  says:  "It  is  the  property  of  froward  sectanes," 
amongst  whom  he  clones  Anabaptisls,  "whose  inventions 
ouinot  abide  the  light,  to  make  obscure  oonvenlicles ;" 
and  thongh  he  admits  that "  when  the  gospel  is  perse- 
cuted, secret  congregations  are  allowed,"  he  declares  that 
as  Che  gospel,  "strengthened  with  the  civil  hand,"  is  now 
publicly  and  sincerely  preached,  "such  stray  sheep  as  will 
not  of  their  own  accord  assemble  themselves  to  serve  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  this  holy  oongr^ation,  may  lawfully 
and  in  reason  ought  to  be  constrained  thereunto."  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  thnt  a  large  number  of  the  Baptists  in  England 
at  this  time  came  from  Holland,  but  there  is  liltie  reason 
to  think  that  Fuller  is  correct  when,  after  speaking  of  cei^ 
tain  Dutch  Aaabaptists  being  seised  in  1576,  some  of 
whom  were  banished  snd  two  burnt  st  Smith&eld,  he  adds, 
"we  are  glad  that  English  as  jret  were  free  &om  that 
infection." 

About  the  b^nniiw  of  the  17th  centoiy  the  severe  laws 
against  the  Puritans  led  many  disMnters  to  emi^te  to 
Hollsnd.  Some  of  these  were  Baptists,  and  an  English 
Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  Amsterdam  about  the  year 
1609.  In  1611  this  church  published  "a  declaration  of 
faith  of  English  people  remaining  at  Amsterdam  in  Hol- 
land." The  article  relating  to  baptism  is  as  follows: — 
"That  every  church  U  to  receive  in  all  their  membera  by 
baptism  upon  the  confession  of  their  bith  and  sins,  wrought 
by  the  prrau^ing  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  primitive 
institution  snd  practice.  And  therefore  churches  consti- 
tuted after  any  other  manner,  or  of  any  other  persons,  are 
not  according  to  Christ's  testament  That  baptism  or  wash- 
ing with  water  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  d^in^  unin 
sin  and  walking  in  newness  of  life  ;  and  therefore  in  no 
wise  apperlaiuMh  to  infants."  They  hold  "  (hat  no  church 
ought  to  challenge  any  prerogative  over  any  other;"  "  that 
magistracy  is  a  holy  ordinance  of  Glod  f  "  that  it  is  lawful 
in  aJuBt  cause  for  the  deciding  of  strife  to  take  an  oath  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  last  execution  for  heresy  in  England  by  buming 
olive  Cook  place  at  Lichfidd,  April  11,  1612.  _  The  con- 
demned person,  Edward  Wightman,  was  a  Baptist.  Much 
uncertainty  rests  on  the  histoiT  of  the  Baptists  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  It  would  seem  chat  many  members 
of  the  Brownist  or  Independent  denominHtion  held  Baptist 
views.  An  independent  congregation  in  London,  gathered 
in  the  year  1616,  included  several  such  persona,  and  as  the 
church  was  larger  than  could  conveniently  meet  together 
in  times  of  persecution,  they  agreed  to  allow  these  persons 
to  conslilute  a  distinct  church,  which.wss  formed  on  tiie 
12Ch  September,  1633:  and  upon  this  most,  if  not  all  the 
members  of  the  new  church  were  baptised.  Another  Bap- 
tist church  wss  formed  in  London  in  1639.  These  churches 
were  "Particular"  or  Calvinistic  Baptists.  The  church 
formed  in  1609  at  Amsterdam  held  Arminian  views.  In 
1644  a  ConfesBion  of  Faith  was  published  in  the  names  of 
seven  churches  in  London  "commonly  (though  falsely) 
called  Anabaptist,"  in  which  were  included  the  two 
churches  just  mentioned.  The  article  on  luptism  is  at 
follows :—''' That  baptism  ia  an  ordinance  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament given  by  Christ  lo  be  dispensed  only  upon  persona 
professing  &ith,  or  that  are  disciples,  or  taught,  who,  upon 
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holds  out  to  be  dipping  or  plunging  tlie  vhole  bod/  under 
water."  They  further  declare  that  "a.  civil  mutistracy  u 
■n  onlinuice  of  Qod,"  which  they  u«  bouua  to  obey. 
How  well   the^  uadeistood  the   distinctioa  between   the 


M  ;iald  anbJH 


ordliaad, 
tiod  ud  obedience  anto  in  ths  Lord, 
boaud  (0  defend  both  the  penonl  of  thaH  thui  ohoien,  and  all 
eivtt  luwi  made  by  tbem,  with  our  penoni,  libertiea,  and  «tat«, 
wtth  ftll  that  it  called  oun,  although  ws  ihould  lufTor  ne>-er  10 
moah  from  them  In  not  aatirel;  •DbmitUns  to  wme  eoalolaiti- 
etl  lawi,  wMoh  might  be  oonoelTed  by  them  to  be  their  dntisa 
to  utabliih,  which  ira  (or  the  praiaat  oonld  not  lea,  nor  oar  aon- 
■oianova  oonld  aabmit  onto)  jM  uo  w*  bound  to  yield  oar  par- 
MIDI  to  tbalr  plaamiM.' 

They  BO  on  to  speob  of  the  bremthiug  time  which  they  hare 
had  of  late,  and  their  hope  that  Clod  would,  aa  they  say, 
"  JDcIiue  the  mogiBtntes'  hearts  bo  for  to  tender  our  con- 
xnenccB  aa  that  we  might  be  protected  by  them  from  wroHR, 
injurj^,  oppreesion,  aad molestation ;"  and  then  they  proceecT; 
"  But  if  Qod  withhold  the  magislrates' allowaDce  and furthei^ 
•oee  herein,  yet  we  must,  molwithstanding,  proceed  together 
in  Christian  communion,  not  daring  to  give  place  to  BUipend 
our  practice,  but  to  walk  in  obedience  lo  Christ  in  the  pro- 
fesaion  and  holding  forth  this  faith  t>efoi«  mentioned,  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  trials  and  afflictions,  not  acconnling  our 
goodi,  lands,  wives,  cliildren,  fiuhen,  motherB,  brethrai, 
aisterik  ^ea,  and  oar  own  lives,  dear  unto  us,  so  that  we 
may  Qnuh  onr  conrae  with  joy ;  rememberinK  alwaya  that 
we  ought  to  obey  God  ralher  than  men."  They  end  their 
confession  thus:  "If  ao^  take  this  that  we  have  said  to 
be  heresy,  then  do  we  with  the  apostle  freely  confess,  that 
after  the  way  which  they  c&ll  heres;  wurahip  we  the  Ood 
of  our  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
Law  and  in  the  Prophets  and  Apoattes,  desirine  from  our 
■aula  to  disclaim  all  hereaies  and  opinions  which  are  not 
tJier  Christ,  and  to  be  stedfsat,  uumovable,  alwavs  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  Icnowin^  our  labor  shall 
not  be  in  vain  iu  the  Lord."  The  breathing  time  of  which 
they  speak,  wee  nut  of  long  continuance.  Soon  after  the 
Bcaloration  (1600)  the  meetings  of  Nonooufonnista  wete 
continually  dietu^ied  by  the  constables,  and  their  preachers 
were  carried  before  the  magistrates  and  fined  or  imprisoned. 
One  instance  of  these  perseculioiM  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
impressive  than  any  general  statements.  In  the  records  of 
one  of  the  churches  at  Bristol  still  existing,  and  having, 
now  and  fbr  perhaps  nearly  two  centuries,  their  place  of 
meeting  in  Broadmead,  but  at  this  time  meeting  m  diveia 
placet,  we  fiod  this  remark;  "On  the  gdth  of  November, 
1635,  our  pastor,  Brother  Fownea,  died  in  Gloucester  jail, 
having  been  kept  there  for  two  yean  and  about  nine  months 
a  prisoner,  unjustly  and  maliciously,  for  the  lestjmouy  of 
Jesus  and  praachbg  the  gospel.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
teaming,  of  a  sound  Jud^Mit,  an  able  preacher,  having 
great  knowledge  in  divinity,  lai^  physic,  &a. ;  a  bold  and 
patient  auSerer  for  the   Lord  Jesus  anil   the   goepel   he 

E reached."  From  the  same  reoords  we  learn  that  ihi  the 
Sth  March,  1683,  whilst  Mr.  Fownta  was  prf«chiiig  in  the 
wood  where  they  were  accustomed  secretly  to  meet,  they 
were  surrounded  by  horse  and  foot.  Mr.  Fownea  was  taken 
and  committed  "to  Qlouoeater  jail  for  six  months  on  the 
Oxford  AcL"  The  record  adds,  "  the  text  Brother  Fownea 
had  been  preaching  from  was  2  Tim.  ii.  9."  There  could 
scarcely  have  been  found  a  more  appropriate  teit  for  his 
last  sermon  to  the  oongr^ation, — "  Wherein  I  suffer  trouble 
aa  an  evil  doer  even  unto  bonds ;  but  the  word  of  God  is 

With  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration  in  1689,  the  hiatoty  of  the  peiaecution  of 
Baptists,  aa  well  as  of  other  Protestant  dissenters,  ends. 
The  removal  of  the  remaining  disabilities,  such  as  those 
imposed  by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  repealed  in 
1828,  has  no  special  bearing  on  Baptists  more  than  on 
other  Noncouformiats.  The  ministers  of  the  "three  de- 
nominations of  diaaenters," — Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists, — resident  in  London  and  the  neighborhood, 
ha  1  the  privil^^  accorded  to  ihem  of  presenting  on  proper 


address  to  the  aoverdgn  in  staler  a  privilega 

which  they  still  enjoy. 

The  Baptists  were  early  divided  into  two  sections, — thoe* 
who  in  accordance  with  Anninian  views  held  the  do(±rina 
of  "General  Redemption."  and  those  who,  agre^ng  with 
the  Calvinistic  theory,  held  the  doctrine  of  "ParScalar 


last  century  many  of  the  General  Baptists  had  gradually 
adopted  the  Arian,  or  perhaps  the  Socinian  theory;  wbiiat, 
on  tJie  other  hand,  the  Calvinism  of  the  Particular  Baptinta 
had  in  many  of  the  churches  become  more  rigid,  and 
approached  or  actually  became  Aniinomianism.  In  1770 
the  orthodox  portion  of  the  General  Baptists  formed  theiu- 
aelres  into  a  separate  association,  imder  the  name  of  tli« 
General  Baptist  New  Connection,  since  which  tlma  the 
"Old  Connection"  has  gradually  merged  into  the  Unitar- 
ian denomination.  Somewhat  later  many  of  the  Particular 
Baptist  churches  became  more  moderate  m  their  Calvinisin, 
a  result  largely  attributable  to  the  writings  of  ADdi«w 
Fuller.  Up  to  this  time  the  great  m^ority  of  the  Baptists 
admitted  none  either  to  membeFsbip  or  communion  who 
were  not  baptized,  the  principal  exception  being  the 
churches  in  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire,  founded  or 
influenced  by  Bunyan,  who  maintained  that  dififerenoe  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  water  baptism  waa  no  bar  to  com- 
munion. At  Uie  beginning  of  the  present  century  thia 
Suesdon  was  the  occasion  of  great  and  lon»:<Bttinued 
isctuuon,  in  which  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall  tocdc  a 
principal  part.  The  practice  of  mixed  communion  gndo- 
alty  spread  in  the  denomination.  Still  more  rccentiy  many 
Baptist  (lurches  have  considered  it  right  to  admit  to  fuU 
membenhip  petvoas  profeesing  iaitfa  in  Christ,  who  do  not 

r!o  with  them  respecting  the  ordinance  of  b^tiam.    Such 
rcha  justify  their  practice  on  the  ground  that  they 
lught  to  grant  to  all  iheir  fellow  Christiana  the  same  right 


no  means  uncommon,  that  the  terms  Particular  and  Geneiw 
aa  applied  to  Baptist  congregations  are  intended  to  expreei 
this  difference  in  their  practioe,  whereas  tiiese  terms  relalfc 
as  haa  been  already  saia,  to  the  diflermce  in  their  doctrinal 
viewa.  The  di  fference  now  under  consideration  is  expressed 
by  the  terms  "strict"  and  "open,"  according  aa  communion 
(or  membership)  is  or  is  not  confined  topenons  who,  accord- 
inz  to  their  view,  are  bapiii«d. 

Ths  Baptists  early  felt  the  necesaity  of  tnoviding  aa 
educated  ministry  for  their  congr^iationa.  Boma  of  their 
leading  pastors  had  been  educ^ed  In  one  or  other  of  tha 
English  universities.  Others  had  by  their  own  efibrta 
obtuned  a  large  amount  of  learning,  atnon^  whom  Dr. 
John  Gill  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  Helvew.  He 
is  Bud  to  have  assisted  Bishop  Walton  in  the  prepuatkn 
of  his  Polyglot  Mr.  Edward  Terrill,  &om  wbora  Aowrtlt 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  who  died  in  1686,  left  a 
considerable  part  of  his  estate  for  the  instroctioa  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  under  the  superintendence  of  th« 
pastor  of  the  church  now  meeting  in  Broadmead,  Bristol, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Other  bequests  fbr  the  sama 
purpose  were  made,  and  &om  the  year  1720  the  Baptist 
Academy,  aa  it  waa  then  called,  received  yoimg  men  aa 
students  ibr  the  ministrv  ammimt  the  Baptists.  Plftf 
years  later,  in  1770,  a  society,  called  the  Bristol  Education 
Society,  was  formed  to  enlarge  this  academy;  and  it  ws* 
stilt  further  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  the  present  Bristol 
Baptist  College  about  the  year  1811.  In  the  North  of 
England  a  simitar  Education  Societ;^  was  formed  in  1804 
at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  which  has  since  been  removed  to 
Bawdon  near  I^eeda.  In  the  metropolia  a  collage  wan 
formed  in  1810  at  Stepney,  and  was  removed  to  Rtgeaft 
Pack  in  1856.  The  Pastors'  College  in  cnwneotion  with 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  iusti  toted  in  1SE6, 
Besides  these,  the  General  Baptists  have  maintained  a 
collc^  since  1797  which  at  present  ia  carried  on  at  Cbil- 
well,  near  Nottingham.  A  theological  institution,  intend- 
ed to  promote  the  views  of  the  "  Strict"  Baptists,  haa  iMeiy 
(1S6S)  be^  established  at  Manchester.  There  is  alao  a 
Baptist  theoliKjical  institution  in  Scotland,  and  theav  ar« 
three  colleges  m  Wales.  The  total  numlier  of  stadtsits  in 
these  institutions  may  be  reckoned  to  be  about  200. 

The  Baptists  were  the  first  denomination  of  British  Chri» 
tians  that  undertook  the  work  of  missions  to  the  heatha^ 
which  has  become  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  religiooa 
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MtlW^  of  the  pnwDl  century.  As  earlj  w  the  jemr  1TB4, 
the  Noitlumploiishirc  Association  of  Baptist  churcha  re- 
•olved  to  Tecommend  that  the  fiist  Mondaj  of  everj  moath 
should  be  set  Kp«ut  for  pnijer  Carthe  sprekd  of  the  gmpel, 
s  practice  which  has  since,  as  a  Oerman  writer  remarks, 
extended  otct  all  Protestant  Ctirist«ndom,  and  we  ma/  add 
ojer  all  Protestant  Uissiona.  Six  /ears  later,  in  17B2,  the 
Baptiat  HisBionarr  Society  was  formed  at  Kettering  in  North- 
amptonahire,  after  a  sermon  on  Isaiah  lii.  2,  3,  preached  by 
the  aAerwaids  celebrated  William  Carey,  the  prime  mover 
in  the  work,  in  which  he  ui^;ed  two  points:  "Expect  great 
things  from  God;  attempt  great  ihin^  for  Qod,''  In  the 
c«une  of  the  foUowing  ^lear  Carej  sailed  for  India,  where 
lie  was  joined  a  few  years  later  oy  Maishman  and  Ward, 
and  the  mission  was  ealahlislied  at  Serampore.  The  great 
work  of  Dr.  Carey's  Hie  was  the  tranalation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  various  languaga  and  dialects  of  India.  The  so- 
ciety's operatiotis  are  now  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  East, 
bat  in  the  W«it  Indies,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Inl873there 
wer«  employed  87  European  missionaries  and  229  native 
pastors  and  evangelists,  at  423  stations, — the  total  number 
of  members  of  churcliea  being  32,444.  The  funds  of  the 
•odety  amonnted  to  upwards  of  £40,000,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  raised  at  mission  stations.  In  1S16  the  General 
Baptists  established  a  misaionanr  society,  the  operations  of 
which  are  coafioed  to  India.  It  employs  16  missionaries, 
nkle  and  female,  and  18  natite  pKoclieis,  and  has  an  an- 
nual income  of  £14,000. 

Id  r^ard  to  church  government,  the  Baptists  agree  with 
tlie  Independenls  that  each  separate  church  is  complete  in 
itself  ana  has,  therefore,  power  to  choose  its  own  ministers, 
and  to  make  such  regulations  as  it  deems  to  be  most  in 
Bcooidaoce  with  the  purpose  of  its  existence,  that  is,  the 
advancement  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  A  comparatively 
stnall  set^on  of  the  denominatltm  maintain  that  a  "  plu- 
rality of  elders"  or  psston;  is  required  for  the  complete  oi^ 
^aniiatioo  of  every  separate  church.  This  is  the  distinct- 
ive peculiarity  of  those  churches  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  which  are  known  as  SeaUh  BaplUli.     The  lar- 

Evtchnrch  of  this  section,  oonsisting  at  present  of  434  mem- 
MS,  originated  in  Edinbui^h  in  1705,  before  which  date 
only  one  Baptiat  church — that  of  Keiss  in  Caithness,  formed 
about  1750-— appean  to  have  existed  in  Scotland.  The 
greater  number  of  the  churches  are  united  in  aisociatiouB 
voluntarily  formed,  alt  of  them  determined  by  geograph- 
ical limits  except  the  General  Baptist  Association,  which 
loclndes  all  the  churches  connected  with  that  bod^.  The 
Bsaocialions,  as  well  as  the  churches  not  in  connection  with 
them,  are  united  together  in  the  Bap^t  Union  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  in  1313.  This  union,  how- 
ever, exerts  no  anthoritative  action  over  the  separate 
chun^es.  One  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  union 
it  the  collection  of  information  in  which  all  the  churcfaea 
are  interested.  According  lo  (he  Baptut  Handbook  for  tlie 
present  year  (1875),  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
Baptist  churches,  2012 ;  places  of  worship,  3321 ;  paston, 
1010;  members,  254,  EK>S. 

Some  of  the  ^gliah  settlers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  carried  with  tliem  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
BaptislB.  The  introduction  of  Baptist  views  in  America 
was  due  lo  Boger  Williaips,  who  emigrated  lo  Boston,  Mas- 
sadttuetts,  in  1630.  Driven  from  Massachusetts  on  sccount 
of  bli  denying  the  power  of  the  civil  msgistrata  in  matteni 
of  religion,  he  formed  a  settlement  and  founded  a  state  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  having  become  a  Baptist  he  formed,  iu 
1639,'the  £nt  Baptist  church  in  America,  of  which  he  was 
alao  for  a  short  time  the  pastor.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
trace  the  Uslory  of  the  Baptists  in  the  United  Slatee.  In 
1873th«r«arer«ported— churches,  20,620;  ministers,  12,589; 
n:iembet&  1,683,989.  The  great  majority  of  the  churches 
pnKtice  "strict"  communion.  Their  missionary  society  is 
Urge  and  succeasful,  and  perhaps  is  best  known  in  thiscouo- 
try  through  the  life  of  devoted  labor  of  Dr.  Judson  in  Bur- 
mah.  There  are  many  Baptist  churches  also  throughout  Brit- 
ish America.  Id  the  more  recent  colonies  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  a  large  number  of  Baptist  churches  have  been 
formed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  have  been  prin- 
dpallysnpplied  with  ministers  from  England,    (f.  w.  q.) 

BAI^  a  town  of  Bussiao  Polasd,  in  the  government  of 
I\)doliB,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Kam'.uetz.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Kver  Bov,  an  afflnent  of  the  Bug,  and  wi.s  formerly  called 
by  that  name  itself.  lis  present  designation  was  bestowed 
In  memory  of  Bari  in  Ilaly,  by  Bona  Sforza,  the  consort 
■  [John  Qbi^  a  r*fti|n  tMm  HMSScbuHtti.  vulberouDilBriuKawp 


its  destructii 


I.  of  Poland,  who  hod  rebuilt  the  town  after 
in  1452  by  the  Tatars.  From  1672  to  1699 
D  posBCsaion  of  the  Turks.  In  1678  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Polish  nobles,  Pulsski,  Krasinski,  andotheta, 
against  the  Bussians  was  formed  in  the  town,  which  was 
shortlr  after  taken  by  storm,  but  did  not  become  finally 
united  to  Russia  till  the  partition  of  17B3.  Eleven  fairs 
are  held  every  year,  but  the  trade  of  the  place  is  not  ver* 
great.     Population,  8077. 

BAB-HEBR£U8.    See  Abulfaragius,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

BAB-LE-DUC,  or  BAB-sim-ORirAni,  the  chief  town  of 
the  department  of  Mcuse  in  Prance.  It  occupies  the  de- 
cHvity  and  base  of  a  hill,  in  lat.  48°  46'  8"  N.,  long.  5°  9' 
47"  £.,  on  the  River  Omain,  a  tributary  of  the  Mame, 
125  miles  E,  of  Paris,  and  consists  of  aa  upper  and  lowei 
town,  the  latter  being  the  more  modem  and  respectable  of 
the  two.  It  is  a  railway  station  on  the  Paris-and-Strss- 
burg  line,  and  the  Mame-and-Rhine  canal  passes  in  the 
immediate  vicinitv.  A  oollc^,  a  normal  school,  a  society 
of  agriculture  and  arts,  and  a  public  library,  are  among  its 
educational  institutioiu.  The  only  building  of  mark  is 
the  cliurch  of  St.  Pierre,  which  contains  a  curious  figure 
of  a  half  decayed  body  in  white  marble,  originally  form- 
ing part  of  the  mausoleum  of  R^nd  of  Ch&lons,  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  castle,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  up> 
per  town,  was  built  by  Frederic  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  in 
the  10th  century.  Louis  XI.  got  ponession  of  the  place 
and  caused  it  to  be  fortified  in  1474.  It  was  dismantled 
under  Louis  XIV.  in  1670,  but  retains  a  few  relics  of  the 
ancient  worlcs.  An  eitensive  traffic  is  maintained  in  wood, 
wine,  and  wool ;  snd  the  manufactures  of  cotton  sluffi^  hats, 
hosiery,  leather,  and  confections,  are  considerable,  the  last- 
mentioned  article  being  especially  celebrated.  Population 
ID  1372,  15,176.  The  disttict  of  Bar  was  governed  by  a 
series  of  counts  from  959  to  1354,  when  it  was  raised  to  a 
duchy,  which  in  1419  was  ceded  lo  Bfti€  of  Aniou,  and 
henceforward  followed  the  fortunes  of  Lomune.  The  motto 
of  the  dukes,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  town,  was 
Ptai  penaer  jus  dirt.  Their  coins  were  usually  distin- 
guished by  two  barbd*. 

BAB-SUB-AUBE,  the  chief  town  of  an  artondissement 
in  the  department  of  Aube,  in  Prance.  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Paris-aud-Mulhouse  line,  and  is  situated  on  the  right 
Bank  of  the  River  Aube,  at  the  foot  of  Sainte-Oermaine,  in 
a  picturesque  district,  the  wine  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  a  few  remains  of  its  aocient 
fortifications.  There  are  several  churches  of  considerable 
antiquity — the  most  remarkabte  being  Saint  Haclou.  In 
1614Bar-sur-Aubewasthesceneof  several  conflicts  between 
Oudinot  and  the  Allied  Armv,  in  which  the  latter  nltimately 

Pined  the  victory.  Population  in  1871  4463.  Long. 
44'  E.,  lat  48"  13'  N. 

BAB-SUR-SBINE,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  in  France.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Bar-Bur-Seine  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and,  according  to  FroIsMirt  contained  no  fewer  than  900 
"hotels"  or  mansiona.  It  was  devastated  iu  1359  by 
marauders  from  Lorraine,  and  suffered  greatly  in  the  re- 
ligious wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  battle  was 
fought  hei«  in  1814  between  the  French  and  the  Allies. 
Long.  4°  24'  E..  lal.  48°  6'  N.     Population  in  1872,  2798. 

BARA  BANKI,  a  district  of  British  India  under  the 
jurisdiction  oftheChiefCommissioner  of  Oudh,  lies  between 
26°  and  28°  of  N.  lat.  and  31°  and  82°  of  K  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  district  of  Sftipur;  on  the 
N.  by  Bbatlich;  on  the  N.E.  by  Qondft;  on  the  E.  by 
Fai£&hld ;  on  the  S.  by  Suit&npur  and  Bai  BareU ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Lucknow.  The  district  stretches  out  in  a  level 
plain  inlerspersed  with  numerous  jAi/»  or  marahes.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  district  the  soil  is  sandy,  while  in  the  lower 
l»rt  it  is  clayey,  and  produces  finer  crops.  The  principal 
riveia  an  theOhagrd  [Qogra),  forming  the  northern  bound- 
ary, and  the  GQmtt,  flowing  through  the  middle  of  the 
district.  Both  are  navigable  by  country  cargo  boats. 
Area,  1735  square  miles,  of  which  1244  are  classified  ss 
follows:— S21  cultivated,  172  culturable  but  not  cultivated, 
and  251  uncuiturable  wsste.  Estimated  population  in 
1869,  875,587,  or  650  to  the  square  mile,  living  in  148,160 
houses  and  2065  villages;  Hindus,  748,061;  Mahom- 
etans, 127,315;  Christians,  76.  Population  in  1872, 
1,101,954  souls.  Five  towns  in  the  district  contain  over 
5000  inbahitanta— Nairibganj,  10,496;  Rudaiill,  12,517; 
Fathipur,  7494;  Dariibid.  5909  l  and  Rimnagar,  5711. 
iTilu  lO-tS  or  thsOiM  Baptist  ChuRh.  8MVol.XVn.,p.417.— Am.Ed.1 
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Bh.  luiu  lo  i»a  £j.  luiigt  J.iu3  luwrj  WHS  luiuuHi 
D  1803  bf  an  euthqiiake — a  calamitj  greatlj 
by  the  nouaea  havioK  been  built  of  lar^ 
■laud  roob.      From   ila  oratral  position,  it 


PHndpu  CTopt,  and  their  acreage :— Rice,  132,459  acres; 
wheat,  224,583;  pulses  and  other  food  grains,  304,636; 
oil-Meda,  23,000;  augar-cuie,  29,586;  cotton,  609;  opiuni, 
S4iS ;  iadiso,  4875 ;  fibres,  676 ;  tobacco,  6051 ;  and  v«se- 
tabjes,  636l  acres.  The  agricultural  stock  and  beaala  of 
burden  in  the  district  consisted  in  1871-72  of  83,232  com 
«nd  bullocks,  1000  horses,  2590  ponies,  2840  donkeys, 
7S,S28  sheep  and  Konts,  61,0S0  pigs,  llBl  carts,  26,121 
ploughs,  Hnu  1533  boats.  Of  the  population  returned  in 
1869,  741  939  were  agricnitnrists,  and  133,593  noQ-aericul- 
turists.  The  means  of  comtnunicatioo  withiu  the  district 
consist  of  337  miles  of  well-made  roads,  and  7S  miles  of 
TaiJway  were  ander  construction  in  1S72.  Total  revenue 
in  1871-72,  £196,662,  of  which  £157,505,  or  85  per  cent., 
WHS  derived  from  the  land.  The  police  consisls  of  (1),  a 
Mgular  constabulary  force,  490  strong,  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  £6812  per  annum;  and  (2),  the  village  watch, 
numbering  9658  men ;  total,  10,048,  or  about  1  to  each  100 
of  the  population,  according  to  the  eslimale  of  1872. 

BABAHAT,  a  town  of  northern  HinduaUin,  situated 
the  Him&layas,  and  within  the  native  state  of  Garhwil, 
30°  43'  N.  laL  and  78°  29'  £.  long.  The  town  was  almost 
destroyed   i     ■"""  ■  ... 

aggravated 
stones,  with 

majntaiiu  a  free  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  hills, 
and  those  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Oangotrf  geneially 
bait  here  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisiong  for  the  journey. 
In  tlu  neighborhood  stands  a  cniioos  trident  in  honor  of 
Siva.  The  pedestal  is  of  copper,  the  shaft  of  brass  about 
12  fe«t,  and  the  forks  aboot  S  feet  in  length.  There  is  no 
tradition  to  show  the  origin  of  this  carious  i«tic;  and 
although  it  bean  a  legible  inscriptioo,  no  one  has  as  yet 
deciphered  it.  The  temple  in  which  it  was  formerly 
uclosed  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1803. 

BARANTB,  Amablb  GurLUiTJHS  Fbobteil  Baron  de 
&ugi^  an  eminent  French  statesman,  and  the  learned 
historian  of  the  dukes  of  BaTgund^r,  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate,  and  wag  boro  at  Biom,  Jnne  10,  1782.  At  ^ 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Eoole  PolTlechni^ne  at  Paria, 
and  at  twent)'  obtained  his  first  appointment  in  the  civil 
service.  His  abilitiee  secured  him  rapid  promotion,  and 
in  1806  the  poet  of  auditor  to  the  oonncil  of  state  was  givCn 
to  him.  After  being  emploved  in  several  polltiisl  missions 
in  Oermany,  Poland,  and  Bpain,  during  the  next  two  f  eaia, 
be  became  prefect  of  Vienne.  At  the  time  of  the  retnm  of 
Mapoleon  I.  he  beld  the  prefecture  of  Nantes,  and  this 
post  be  immediately  resigned.  Aboat  this  period  he 
married.  On  tbe  teoKid  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  named  councillor  of  state  and  Secretarv-general  of  tbe 
HinJstrr  of  tb«  Interior.     About  the        '      '        ~ 

""       '      if  DeoaUes  for  tne  ti ^ 

□  the  following 
legal  age  of  a 

■  deputy,  as  required  by  a  new  law,  ho  lost  his  seat.  After 
filling  for  several  years  the  poet  of  Director-general  of 
Indirect  Taxes,  be  was  created,  in  1819,  a  peer  of  France, 
and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  as  a  member  of  the 
apposition  in  the  debates  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  During 
tbe  same  period  the  Insure  hours  which  he  could  spare 
from  his  poti^cal  engagements  were  devoted  to  literary 
studies.  After  the  revolntion  of  July,  1830,  M.  de  Baranle 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Turin ;  whence,  five  years 
later,  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  lo  St. 
Petersburg.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Lonis  Phflippe  he 
remained  a  supporter  of  the  Government;  and  a»er  the 
&11  of  the  mooaicby  in  February,  1848,  he  withdrew  from 
polidcal  affairs  and  retired  to  his  country  seat  in  Auvergne. 
Shortly  before  his  retirement  he  had  been  made  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  As  a  scholar  his  opus 
najntiun  is  the  ifuto^  Aa  thta  de  Boargogne  de  la 
Maitoa  de  Vaioit,  which  appeared  in  a  series  of  volumes 
between  1821  and  1828.  It  procured  him  immediate  ad- 
mission among  the  Forty  of  t^ie  French  Academy ;  and  its 
great  qualities  of  scbolarship,  impartiality,  accuracy,  and 


M.  de  Barante  are  a  Ihileau  lU  la  Litttratart  Fran^aite 
aa  dixha^iime  Siiett,  of  which  several  editions  were  pub- 
lished; Da  CbmmunM  eLdeVAriOaeratie  11821);  a  French 
trauslation  of  the  dramatic  vorha  of  Schiller;  Quediant 
QnutiMioneUe*  (1860);  Hitloin  de  la  OmventiBn  Na- 
Uanale,  which  appeared  in  six  volumes  between  1861  and 


1 863 ;  B^oire  du  Dirteloire  de  la  Etpufiliqne  FraaeaiMi 
(1855);  Etude*  Hitlorima  et  Bimn^Mquei  (1857);  La 
Vie  FolUupie  de  M.  Boi/er-Oollard  (1801).  The  vernon  of 
Hamlet  for  M.  Guisot's  Shaie^xan  was  the  work  of  H.  d« 
Barante.  He  spent  the  Isst  eighteen  years  of  his  lite  in 
retirement  in  Anvenme,  and  died  there  on  November  ^ 
186S. 

BARANYA,  a  province  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Hnngarr, 
extending  over  I960  square  miles.  It  lies  in  the  angle 
formed  at  tbe  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Drave^  i* 
traversed  by  offihoots  of  the  Stvrian  Alps,  and  contains 
one  city,  13  market-towns,  and  341  villages.  The  in- 
habitants number  about  283,500,  and  conust  of  Magyar^ 
Germans,  Croatians,  and  Servians,  a  large  proportion  bpiog 
Soman  Catholics.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  terdl^ 
but  a  pordon  of  it  is  marshy  and  nnhealthy.  The  chiefs 
products  are  com,  wine,  flax,  tobacco,  asparagus  and 
potash.  Warm  springs  are  found  at  Tapolcza,  Sikl6s,  and 
Harksny.  There  are  some  valuable  quarries  of  marble  and 
millstones,  and  numerous  coal-mines.  The  rearingof  she^ 
and  swine  is  largely  engaged  in.  The  province  is  subdi- 
vided  into  six  circles.  The  capital  is  FiinrkircheQ,  with  s 
population  of  23,863. 

BARANZANO,  Jean  Antout^  suntamed  BedaipluM, 
an  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  mathematician,  was 
bom  in  Piedmont  in  1590,  and  die ' 
He  was  a  Bamabite  monk,  and  t 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Annecy.    Hui  prind- 

Sil  works  are  Uranoteopia  (1617],  He  Nmii  OpatumSnet 
Kj/tieu  (1619),  Oampu  PhUoiojAiau  (1620).  He  wm 
greatly  esteemed  by  Lord  Bacon,  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded. Bacon's  letter  to  him  (Bpedding,  Letlen  a»d  Lij^ 
^  Bacon,  vii.  374-6)  shows  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  new  philosophy,  and  coold  see  its  w^  as  well  ss  its 
strong  points. 

BABXhAT,  a  snbdiviuooal  town  in  the  district  of  the 
24  Pargantls,  under  the  jnrisdic^on  of  the  IJeatenant-Gov- 
emoT  of  Bengal,  siumted  in  22°  43'  24"  N.  lat.  and  SS" 
31'  46"  £.  long.  For  a  considerable  lime  Birisat  town 
was  the  headijuarters  of  a  joint  magistracy,  known  as  the 
"BtLitmt  District,"  but  in  1861,  on  a  tv-adjustment  of 
boundaries,  Birfaat  district  was  s«olished  hj  order  of  Gor- 
emment,  and  was  converted  into  a  subdivision  of  the  24 
Pargiuids.  Population  in  1872— Hindoa,  6649;  Habomet- 
aus,  5133;  Christiana,  30;  and  otheis,  10;  total,  11,822. 
Municipal  income,  £363;  expenditure,  £289,  4b.;  rate  at 
municifHil  taxation,  I^A.  per  head.  It  forms  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  rural  character  of  the  so-called  "  towns 
in  Bengal,  and  is  merely  an  agglomeration  of  41  separate 
tUIs^^  in  which  all  the  operations  of  husbandry  go  on 
precisely  as  in  the  adjacent  hamlets. 

BABATI£;RE,  or  Bakbttikr,  John  Philip,  a  t«7 
remarkable  instance  of  precocious  genius  was  bom  at 
Schwabach  near  Nuremberg  on  the  lOtb  Januair,  17S1. 
His  eariy  education  was  moot  oarefally  conducted  by  bk 
father,  francis  Barati^re,  pastor  of  the  French  churcb  at 
Schwabach,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progrfM  that  by  the  tima 
he  was  five  yenis  of  age  he  could  speu  French,  lAtin,  and 
Dutch  with  case,  and  read  Greek  fluently.  He  then  en- 
gi^ed  in  tbe  study  of  Hebrew,  snd  in  three  years  wss  abl« 
to  translate  tlie  Hebrew  Bible  into  Latin  or  French,  or  lo 
retranslate  these  veraions  into  the  original  Hebrew.  From 
his  reading  he  collected  materials  for  a  dictionary  of  rare 
and  difficult  Hebrew  words,  with  critical  and  philological 
observations;  and  when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  Tudela's  JtiRerarnun.  In  his  fbur> 
teenth  year  he  was  admitted  Master  of  Arts  at  Halle,  and 
received  into  tbe  Boyal  Academy  at  Berlin.  The  last  year* 
of  his  short  life  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and  an- 
tiquities, snd  had  collected  materials  for  histories  of  th« 
Thirty  Yeats'  War  and  of  Antitrinitarianism,  and  for  an 
Jnmitry  ameeming  Bgj/pl-ian  AnHqtuUei.  His  health,  whicn 
had  always  been  wetS,  gave  way  oompletely  under  thesa 
Labora,  and  he  died  on  the  5lh  October,  1740,  aged  19  yeara 
and  8  months.  He  had  published  eleveu  separate  works, 
and  left  a  great  quantity  of  manuscript  materials. 

BARATYNSKl,  jEwaeNU  Absakotitch,  a  disiin. 
giiished  Bussian  poet,  was  born  in  1792.  He  was  educated 
at  the  royal  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  «il«red  tba 
army.  He  served  for  eight  years  in  Finland,  and  appears 
to  have  got  into  disgrace  on  account  of  some  fooliab  pranks 
which  he  had  played.  Dnring  these  years  be  composed 
his  first  poem,  Em,  which  beara  very  maoifest  traces  of  bi* 


BARBACENA— BAHBADOS. 


tMidenee  in  Flakud.  Through  the  intereat  of  frieods  he 
obtaiiud  leave  from  the  Czar  (o  retire  from  the  arm;,  and 
Mttled  netw  Moscow.  Tli«re,  w  far  u  bu  broicen  nealth 
would  allow  him,  he  devoted  liiB  time  to  poetry,  and  com- 
pieled  hU  chief  work,  The  Oipig,  which  boa  been  spoken 
«f  by  criliia  aa  the  beet  poem  of  ila  kind  in  the  Kusias 
lanmage,  and  as  fulij  eqiul,  if  not  iu^ieHor,  to  Che  finest 
producUona  of  Fouachkin.  This  was  hia  only  work  of  anj 
eiteot;  hia  health  gave  way  complexly,  and  he  died  in 
ISM  at  Naples,  whither  he  had  gone  lor  tha  sake  of  the 
milder  climate.  A  collected  edition  of  hb  poems  appeared 
at  St.  Peleiaburs,  in  2  vola.,  in  1835. 

BARBACENA,  a  town  of  Biaiil,  in  the  province  of 
Hinas-Geraea,  situated,  at  the  height  of  about  3500  feet 
aboTe  the  sea,  in  the  Kerra  Mantiqueira,  150  miles  N.W. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  low  houses  and  broad  streets, 
and  oontain«  a  town-hall,  a  prison,  a  hospital,  founded  in 
1S52  by  Antonio  Ferreint  Armond,  and  a  school  of  inter- 
mediate instraclion,"  in  which  French  hialory  aod  geometry 
are  lauchL  The  trade  is  principally  in  sold-duai,  cotton, 
and  co^    Populatioa  of  town  and  district,  14,000. 

BABBADO^  or  Babbadoes,  the  moat  windward  of  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  is  situated  in  lat.  13°  4'  N.  and  long. 
69°  37'  W.,  7S  milea  E.  of  Sl  Vincent,  the  island  nearest 
b>  it  in  the  Caribbean  chain.   It  lies  in  llie  track  of 


Skcteh.Hap  of  Barbadoi. 


and  is  well  adapted  to  be  an  enimit  of _. 

nearly  the  siie  and  proportions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being 
21  miles  in  length,  and  about  14}  miles  in  its  browlest  part. 
It  has  a  aoperiicial  area  of  10(1,470  acra,  or  about  IGG 
square  miles,— 70,000  acres  (besides  grass  land)  are  under 
GuUivation,  and  nciirly  30,000  acres  of  sugar-cane  are  an- 
nually cut.  The  island  is  almost  encircl^  by  coral  reeft, 
which  in  some  parts  extend  seuwaid  nearly  three  miles. 
Tliere  are  two  lighthouses,  one  on  the  south  point  and 
anotlisr  on  the  south-east  coast.  A  harbor  ligbl  baa  also 
been  placed  on  Needham'g  PoiuL  The  harbor,  Cartiale 
Bay,  IS  a  targe  open  rondstead.  The  inner  harbor,  or 
careenage,  for  email  veaiels,  is  protected  by  a  breakwater 
called  the  Molehead.  Barludus  presents  every  variety  of 
•ceneij, — hill  and  valley,  imooth  table-lancl  and  rugged 
rocka.  From  one  point  of  view  the  land  rises  in  n  siic- 
cession  of  limestone  and  coral  terraces,  which  indicate 
difierent  periods  of  upheaval  from  the  sea.  From  aootlier 
there  is  Dothinft  (o  bo  aeeo  but  a  muss  of  sbniptly-rising 


rocks.  The  hlghat  elevation,  Uount  Hillaby,  ia  1104  teel 
above  the  level  of  tha  B«a.  The  island  contains  but  few 
streams  or  atreamlcta.  The  gullies  or  ravines,  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  volcanic  agency,  are,  however,  very  numerous, 
radiaUng  from  the  high  semicircular  ridge  of  tha  coralline 
formation  in  a  very  regular  manner  to  the  west,  north,  and 
south,  hut  not  to  the  east,  where  the  coral  rocks  end 
abruptly.  The  chalky  soil  of  the  district  called  Scotland 
(from  Its  sssumed  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Higblanda)  contains  tn/uaDrio,  and  is  altogether  different 
from  Ihedeposila  of  the  coral  animals  which  form  theauper- 
Gcial  area  of  siz^eventfas  of  the  island  (01,000  acres). 
Besides  the  chalk  or  marl,  sandstone  is  found  in  this  district. 
The  climate  of  Barbados  is  healiliy ;  the  temperature 
equable.  For  eight  months  !n  the  year  the  sea  breezes 
keep  it  delightfully  coot  for  a  tropical  country.  Tlie  extent 
of  cultivation,  (he  absence  of  swamps  (the  porous  character 
of  the  rock  immediately  underlying  the  soil  preventing 
accumulations  of  stagnant  water)  account  for  the  freedom 
from  miasma.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  niaf  have 
made  the  rainfall — ^upon  which  aucceasful  cultivation  de- 
pends— somewhat  uncertain,  but  does  not  seem  to  hare 
affected  it  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  rainfall  is  caused,  apart  from  elevation,  by  the  exposure 
of  the  land  to  those  Winds  laden  with  moisture  which 
strike  the  iehind  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
The  average  rainfall  of  (he  four  years  1753^  was 
•  55'80  inches ;  of  the  twenty-five  years  1847-71,  5774 
inches;  of  the  single  vear  1873,  51-26  inches.  The 
sugar  production  of  toe  island  is  calculated  at  300 
bogheads  of  16  cwt.  each  for  every  inch  of  rain. 

The  N.K  trade-wind  blows  for  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  and  moat  of  the  rain  comes  from  the  same 
quarter.  March  is  the  driest  of  the  months,  and  Oc- 
tober the  wettest ;  the  average  rainfiilt  for  the  former 
being  1}  inch,  and  for  the  latter  9  inches.  Lepiosy 
is  not  uncommon  among  the  n^roes,  and  elephan- 
tiasis ia  ao  frequent  aa  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Barbados  leg." 

Bridgetown  ia  the  capital  and  port  of 
the  island,  snd  Ihe  centre  of  business  ac-  uwa" 
tivity.  It  contains  about  23,000  inhabit- 
ants. Over  the  creek  which  received  the  waters  from 
the  heights  around  the  Indians  had  built  a  ruds 
brid^.  This  was  known  for  a  lon^^-  time  after  the 
British  settlement  as  Iha  Indian  Bridge,  but  as  the 
settlement  grew,  and  after  the  old  bridge  had  been 
replaced  by  a  more  solid  stnictnre,  the  place  received 
the  name  of  Bridgetown.  The  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1666,  and  rebuilt,  principally  of  atone,  upon 
a  larger  scale.  It  suffered  again  from  fire  in  1766  and 
1S45.  It  has  a  laive  town-hall.  The  Uovemment 
iiuildings  are  a  handsome  pile  close  to  the  sea.  'Dib 
town  followa  the  curve  of  the  bay.  Behind  it  the 
hills  besin  to  rise,  forming  the  first  stepping-stone  to 
the  higher  lands  of  the  interior.  At  the  southern 
extremity  are  the  extensive  buildings  for  tlie  garri- 
son, Barbados  being  the  headquarters  of  the  troops  in 
the  West  Indian  command. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
tlie  islsnd.  It  is  probably  the  Spanish  word  for  the 
lianging  branches  of  a  vine  wliich  strike  root  in  (he 
earth.  In  maps  of  the  16th  century  the  island  appears 
under  various  names,  among  which  are  >Sl.  .Bernardo, 
BtrTtardot,  Barbudoio,  Baniodot,  and  Baraodo.  The  traces 
of  Indians  in  this  island  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Caribbees.  The  first  recorded  visit  of  „, 
EnglUhmen  was  in  the  year  1605,  when  tlie  Hiitory. 
crew  of  the  "  Olive  Blossom  "  landed,  and  erected  a  cross  as 
a  memorial  of  the  event,  cutting  at  the  same  time  upon  (lie 
bark  of  a  tree  the  words  "  James,  king  of  England  and  of 
this  island."  This  part^  of  adventurers  did  not  settle,  but 
from  the  time  of  their  visit  the  history  of  Barbados  begins. 
That  history  has  some  special  features.  It  shows  the  pro- 
cess of  peaceful  colonization,  for  the  island,  acquired  with- 
out conquest  or  blDodghedding,  has  never  since  been  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  British.  It  was  the  first  English 
colony  where  the  sugar-cane  was  plsnted.  Its  coloniau 
have  almost  from  tha  beginning  enjoyed  representative 
institutions,  and  the  full  measure  of  English  freedom. 
They  have  always  defended  their  rights  with  spirit,  and 
sliown  consistent  loyalt;y  to  the  Crown.  The  prominence 
and  accessibility  of  the  island  have  made  it  important  as  • 


miliUrr  slftlion  in  the  wore  with  the  French  and  Dulch. 
And  ilfl  Taryine  fortnn«ii  gboir  ihe  edfecU  of  the  commercial 
lM[islation  of  Engliuid,  from  the  itring;ent  Navigation  Laws 
ofCromwell  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  au^r  donee  io  1874. 
The  firat  psleot  convejing  a  uropnelaiy  interest  in 
Barbados  was  granted  bj  James  I.  lo  Lord  Leigh,  after- 
waidx  earl  of  Marlboroagh.  In  1624  a  ship,  betontcing  to 
Sit  William  Courteen,  a  nch  merchant  of  London,  call^  at 
Barbados.  The  counlrj  was  found  to  he  Ihicklv  wooded, 
and  uninhabited,  except  bj  a  great  number  of  wild  hoga. 
Sir  William  Courteen,  having  received  a  description  of 
the  place,  Bent  out  two  laive  Bhipa  under  the  authority 
of  Marlborough's  patent.  One  or  these,  the  "  John  and 
William,"  oommanded  by  John  Powell,  arrived  in  February, 
1S25,  wluch  ia  tlierefore  tho  date  of  the  earliest  English 
Mttlement  in  the  island.  The  tbirtv  settlem  laid  the 
foundelion  of  a  town  which  they  called  JamvstowD,  and 
choee  Captain  William  Deane  their  governor.  But  the 
sari  of  Cartiule,  having  t^tained  from  King  James  in 
1624  the  warrant  for  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbean  Islandg^ 
twenu-two  in  number,  agreed,  in  1627,  to  ^y  the  earl  of 
Uarlboroagh  £300  a  year  for  his  right  lo  Barbadoa.    The 

Cut  in  favor  of  Loid  Carlisle  pa»ed  the  great  seal  on 
Jnly,  1627 ;  bnt  during  hia  absence  on  a  diplomatic 
miaaioi)  soon  after,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Ijord 
dumbetlain,  obtained  in  the  intermt  of  Sir  William  Cour- 
teen a  grant  of  several  isUnds,  including  Barbados.  Upon 
Lofd  Carlial^s  return  he  obtained  (he  revocation  of  Lord 
Pembroke's  grant,  and  the  full  conSrmalion  of  his  own 
rights,  upon  which  he  acted  in  offering  lo  sell  parcels  of 
land  for  an  annual  payment  of  40  lb  of  oolton.  The 
Bociety  of  London  MenJianta  then  obtained  from  Lonl 
Carlisle  a.  grant  of  10,000  acres,  and  they  appointed  Charles 
Wolfetvtdne,  a  native  of  Bermuda,  to  proceed  with  siity- 
four  persons,  and  t«  govern  the  settlemeot  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  earl.  Wolferslone  and  his  party  arrived 
in  July,  162B,  in  the  bay,  known  thenceforth  as  Carlisle 
Bay.  The  antagonism  between  the  earlier  settlers  under 
Courleen's  auspices  and  WolfeiBloae's  part?  broke  out 
into  actual  figbling.  Finding  that  the  validity  of  his 
patent  was  still  being  dispiit<3,  Lonl  Carlisle  obtained  a 
nulher  confirmation  of  it  oy  the  king  in  April,  1629,  and 
at  once  deepatched  Sir  Wiliiam  Tufton  as  oommander-in- 
(diief  with  a  sufficient  force  to  subdue  the  rival  settlers. 
In  1646  Philip  Bell  tiecame  governor,  and  the  real  {jrogrees 
of  the  colony  bq{sn.    Good  laws  were  passed,  a  judicial 

8  o^  e*ch  parish,  elected  by  a  majority  of  freeholdeis. 
unci!  had  been  in  existence  since  the  time  of  Wolfer- 


d  yams  for  their  own  consumption,  and  indigo, 
cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  ^nger,  and  aloea  for  export.  Quan- 
tities of  logwoodj  fiistic,iuid  lignum  vitn  were  also  shipped. 
But  the  adaptability  of  (he  soil  for  cane  becoming  known, 
and  the  necessary  knowledge  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
being  obtuned,  (his  article  at  once  became  the  great  staple 
of  the  colony.  The  value  of  property  very  largely  increased. 
The  half  of  an  estate  of  600  acres,  200  under  cane,  with 
buildings  and  appurtenances,  wss  sold  for  £7000  about  the 
year  1650,  the  laborers  being  slaves  from  Africa. 

It  waa  while  (he  rapid  progress  of  the  colony  was  at- 
tracting especial  attention,  and  many  persons  of  famify 

Vil^ 

I  King  Charles  II.,  who  had  been  proclaimed  in 
Barbados  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Execution  of  Charles 
I.  had  arrived.  Lord  Carlisle  had  died,  and  his  heir  had 
been  entrusted  wi(h  the  duty  of  pajine  hig  debts  out  of 
the  revenue  from  the  island.  Lord  Willougliby  agreed  (o 
take  a  lease  from  the  new  earl  of  the  iirofila  of  the  colony 
for  twenty-one  yean,  to  pay  lyird  Carlisle  one-half,  and  to 
accept  the  govemomhip,  including  that  of  the  other  islands 
in  the  Carlisle  grant  Upon  his  arrival  in  1650,  notwith- 
standing the  active  opposition  of  a  party  headed  by  Colonel 
Wolrond,  he  procurMl  (he  passing  of  an  Act  acknowledging 
the  king's  sovereignty,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  his  own  interest  derived  from  the  latter.  But 
(he  Parliament  despatched  Sir  George  Ayscne  with  a 
squadron  and  considerable  land  forces,  to  reduce  (he  island 
to  submission  (o  its  authority.     About  the  same  time  the 


fitmouB  Navigation  Law  wss  enacted,  by  whldi  foreign 
ships  wer«  prohibited  from  trading  with  British  coloniet^ 
and  imports  into  E^ngland  and  the  dependendea  were  not 
allowed  in  foreign  bottoms.  This  restriction  had  a  great 
e%ct  upon  BarWoa,  which  depended  upon  forran  im- 
portatioD  for  a  great  deal  of  its  provisions.  Bii  G.  Ays- 
cue's  expedition  appeared  off  Barbados  in  October,  IGfU. 
After  one  untllcceseful  attempt,  a  landingwaa  effected,  and 
Lord  Willoughbj's  force  was  routed.  The  couwels  of  • 
moderate  party  in  the  island,  however,  prevailed,  and  a 
oompromise  was  effected.  A  treaty  was  m«de  declani%  tfae- 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  hut  containing  provisions  not 
at  all  un&vorable  (o  the  inlrahitanls,  and  reserving  even  to 
Lord  Willoaghby  Kia  rights  in  the  island.  During  tfae- 
Commonwealtb  pnaoners  of  war  were  sometimes  sent  to- 
Barbadoa.  The  expedition  of  1655  against  St.  Domingt- 
and  Jamaica  under  Penn  and  Venables  was  reinforced  by 
a  troop  of  lioree  and  3A00  vulunteera  from  Barbados.  At 
the  Kestoration  Lord  Willoughby  went  out  once  more  (» 
Barbados  and  resumed  his  office.  Seven!  of  the  fitithftil 
adherents  of  (he  royal  canse  in  the  island  were  made  baro- 
nets and  knights,  hut  the  restrictions  upon  commercial  inter- 
coQTSe  which  hod  been  impceed  by  the  Parliament  wei* 
made  more  stringent  Then  doahts  be^an  to  arise  in  th« 
minds  of  the  plantets  as  lo  (he  title  by  which  Uiey  held 
their  eRates.  They  had  created  bj  their  exertioiM  ft  verj 
viduable  property,  and  the  bare  possibility  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle  stepping  in  and  dispossessing  them  caused  modi, 
discontent  The  death  of  Lord  Carlisle  brought  matters  la 
a  crisis.  An  arrangement  was  made  in  1603  by  whidi  tb« 
diSerent  claimants  were  satisfied,  the  proprietuj  ix  patent 
interest  was  dissolved,  and  the  Crown  exercised  directly  it» 
rights,  and  undertook  the  government,  although  it  waa  not 
till  1672  tliat  the  nomination  of  the  council  was  taken  into- 


claims  and  defray  the  government  e 
loughby  received  a  new  oommiision,  and  (he  only  practical 
change  effected  in  the  constitution  was  that  all  laws  were  ' 
thenceforward  made  subject  to  confirmation  by  (he  king. 
In  1665  the  colony  successfully  resisted  an  attack  by  the 
Dutch  ;  but  in  conducting  an  expedition  against  the  French 
in  Guadaloupe  in  1SS6,  Lord  Willougbby  was  lost  in  a  hiii^ 
ricane,  and  an  eventful  and  occasionally  brilliant  career 
was  thus  prematurely  ended.  He  was  succeeded  in  th» 
by  his   brother,  Lord  William   Willoiighby, 


of  1675  gave  a  serious  check  to  the  prosperity  of  tha 
colony.  An  unsucccesful  application  waa  made  to  (h*- 
home  Government,  to  remit,  on  account  of  the  d'  ' 


covered  from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane  when  the  auppl/ 
of  labor  w^  restricted  and  its  expense  increased  by  Iba- 
Royal  African  Company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
duke  of  York,  receiving  a  charter  for  the  exclusive  supply 
of  slaves  (o  (he  West  India  Islands.  This  company  had 
great  influence  in  the  appoin(ment  of  governors  j  and  i» 
consequence  of  oppressive  proceedings  and  depreciadm  of 
the  value  of  property,  many  families  left  the  island.  A 
number  of  persons  implicated  in  the  duke  of  Uonmau!h'» 
rebellion  were  sent  to  Barbados  and  treated  harshly.     Du- 

upon  sugar  were  imposed  by  the  mother  oonntry, 
which  were  increased  at  the  accession  of  James  II..  to  2a. 

ler  cwt  on  Muscovado,  and  to  7s.  upon  all  sugan  for 

Don  use.  From  the  survey  made  by  governor  Sir 
Richard  Dutton  in  1683-4,  it  appears  that  the  populntiort 
consisted  of  17,187  free,  2381  unfree  and  servaots  (ptison- 
ers  of  war  and  pei^ons  brought  from  England  under  en- 
gagements for  terms  of  years),  and  40,602  slaves.  tliA- 
number  of  acres  in  useful  possession  was  90,517,  and  of 
sugar-works  358.  'These  figures  show  how  rapidly,  in  gpiK 
of  all  difficulties,  the  colony  had  grown  in  aiity  years. 

The  vara  in  Europe  were  reproduced  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  (hough  with  equal  if  not  greater  intensity,  amonff 
the  different  nationalities  in  the  West  Indies.     In  soch 

I   the   seas   swarmed  with   privateers;   and  freighbs 
so  high  as  to  induce  the  island  L^islature  to  make  <t 
attempt  to  regulate  them  by  law.     The  news  of  the 
peace  of  Rysnick  waa  received  with  ^eat  joy,  and  n 


ladian  waten.  Erento  In  the  lint  ludf  of  tlie  18th  cenlniy 
do  not  oftU  for  detkiled  deacription.  It  «u  the  custom  of 
the  MMemblj  to  mpplement  the  nlarj  of  the  goyemor 

Svhich  WBB  ^d  l^  the  Crown  oat  of  the  4}  per  cent. 
atj)  br  ipeGiml  gnnta,  sometimes  of  lirge  amoDnt.  But 
■hi*  did  not  preTeat  naatj  oomtitutionfil  con&icte  betireen 
the  ■aemblj  uid  the  ezeculiTe.  louring  the  war  which 
oommeooed  between  EogUmd  uid  Fnmce  in  1768,  the 
West  Indies  witnessed  much  fighting,  with  Its  attendant 
nSering.  In  1761  a  determined  attempt  wm  made  to 
hnak  the  power  of  France  in  the  wchipelago.  Barbados 
enterad  with  cnthuaiaBin  into  the  pnnect.  Quadaloupe 
had   been   taken   in  1769,  and  the   principal   effort  now. 


under  Admiral  Rodoe?  and  Oener^  Monchton,  w 
reded  against  Martinique,  In  1782  that  island  ■ 
derad.     Barb«tdoe  ipent  X24,000  in  raising  and  equ: 


B  incnrred.  By  the  Trea^  of  1763,  however, 
both  these  islands  wen  restored  to  Pnuioe.  The  cotMant 
wara  had  natorallj  an  iqjurioua  efiect  apon  Barbados. 
Dnring  the  governorship  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Hay,  who 
was  appointed  in  1773,  difierences  of  opinion  arose  as  to 
the  state  of  the  island.  When  the  war  between  Eogland 
and  the  American  colonies  began,  the  sappty  of  provisions, 
upon  which  Barbadoe  dei>»ided,  neoenarily  stopped.  The 
■mt  nihlj  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  for  re- 
lief; thmigh  the  interposition  of  the  Kovemor  the  relief 
na  not  immediately  gnnted,  but  in  1778,  when  the  island 
was  in  a  vei7  depressed  state,  the  British  ministry  sent  a 
qnantity  of  provisions  for  sale  at  prime  cost.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  Qeneral  Cunningltame  as  governor  another  series  of 
contentious  years  b^an.  In  the  midst  of  disputes  as  to  the 
right  of  the  governor  to  exact  certain  fees  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  anembly,  a  hnrricane  visited  the  island  and 
eaosed  much  destruction  of  property.  Parliament  in  1782 
granted  £80,000  for  relief  but  an  attempt  to  obuin  the 
repckl  of  the  4)  per  cent,  duty  was  u:ain  unsuccessful, 
ne  FVeneh  were  regMuing  their  ascendency  in  the  arcfai- 
peluo,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  naval  victory  won 
by  &x  Qeoige  Bodney,  Barbados  and  the  remaining  Brit- 
iui  colonies  might  have  iallen  to  the  eaemj.  As  the  18th 
Mntory  doaed,  the  prospect  of  the  great  final  stniggte  with 
France  ovenhadowed  the  colonies.  The  Barbodiani  ener- 
getically pat  themselres  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  at  the 
Hme  time  voted  and  privately  snbscribed  mouOT  to  assist 
Ida  Uigesty  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1802,  reUeved  anxiety  for  a  brief  interval,  but  hostilities 
were  soob  renewed.  When  in  180S  Napoleon  sent  a 
squadron  to  the  archipelago,  with  4000  soldieis,  the  crisis 
pot  Barbados  on  her  metue.  The  French  fltet  was  suc- 
cessful in  eiactinK  large  sums  of  money  Irom  adjacent 
oahraiei.  Admiral  Villenenve,  too,  was  on  his  way  with  a 
■till  larger  Sect  and  stronger  force.  Bat  when  Admiral 
Cochrxne  arrived  off  Barbados  the  safety  of  the  island  was 
secured.  Even  amid  the  intense  excitement  of  these 
evenla  ooDStitutional  questions  were  not  forgotten.  The 
soveniorcould  only  establish  martial  law  when  the  enemy's 
Met  was  in  sight.  A  premature  declaration  drew  forth  a 
proUst  from  the  aseembly,  and  the  controversy  was  onlv 
•oded  when  the  Home  Government  asserted  the  full 
e  of  the  Crown  to  impose  martial  taw  when 
_  _y  for  the  safety  of  the  island.  The  most  memorsble 
_.  _it  in  1805  was  a  flying  visit  from  Lord  Kelson  in  search 
of  a  French  fleet  In  October  of  the  same  year  the  battle 
of  Trsblgar  was  won,  snd  Bridgetown  soun  alter  had  its 
Trafal^'  B<]uare  and  its  Nelson  statue.  In  J809  on 
expedition  sailed  from  Barbados,  under  Governor  Beckwith, 
■gainst  the  French  in  Martinique.  After  a  bombatdiuent 
tA  five  days  that  place  was  taken.  Twelve  months  later 
Beckwith  similarly  attacked  Guadalonpe;  and  when  that 
islaad  was  conquered,  after  some  hard  fighting,  the  power 
erf'  the  French  in  the  archipelago  was  again  reduced  to  its 
lowest  ebb.  When  the  war  ended  in  1810  in  the  West 
Indiea,  the  British  were  supreme  in  that  resion.  But 
danger  waa  threatened  from  another  source.  The  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1812 
caused  privateering  to  be  resumed  to  an  extent  that  almost 
destroyed  the  commerce  of  the  island,  until  the  abdication 
c^  Napoleon  and  the  peace  with  America  in  1814  again 
l»Ought  relief  to  the  colonies.  The  military  history  of 
Bariradoe  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
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In  the  meantime  Barbadian  affain  had  ntimcted  notioa 
in  Parliament.  In  1812  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  that  the  4)  per  cenL  duty  should  be  appli^f 
exclusively  to  local  purposes.  A  considerable  amount  of 
this  revenue  had  been  devoted  to  pensions  to  persona 
enUrely  unconnected  with  the  colony,  and  it  was  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  part  of  the  money  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  king's  honsehold  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  Nor  were  the  Barbadians  themselves  backward 
in  stating  their  grievanoes.  In  1813  thev  protested  against 
the  importation  of  East  Indian  sngaia  into  Great  Bntain, 
and  also  a^nst  the  system  of  patent  oSoes,  by  which 
non-resident  officials  were  able  to  draw  large  sums  from 
the  island  lor  services  which  they  never  pwfbrmed,  Bv 
Act  of  the  Parliament  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  11^  1825,  foreign 
commodities  were  admitted  into  (he  British  pomessiona  st 
moderate  rates  of  duty  if  the  countries  sending  those  arti- 
cles would  give  similar  privileges  to  British  ships.  As  tlie 
United  Btalee  refuaed  reciprocity,  the  West  Indian  porta 
were  cleaad  against  their  vessels,  and  the  United  States  re- 
taliated by  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  British  colonies. 
From  the  operation  of  the  above-men lioned  Act  an  import- 
ant constitutional  question  arose.  These  dn^ee,  leviw  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  were  to  be  paid  into  the  local  trea- 
sury for  the  uses  of  the  oolony,  but  the  customs  officers,  of 
coune  appointed  from  home,  received  Instructions  to  re- 
lain  their  own  salaries  from  the  revenne.  This  was  de- 
nounced by  the  assembly  as  illegal,  and  after  a  long  con- 
troversy it  was  sgreed,  in  1832,  that  10  per  cent  should  be 
'deducted  to  defray  the  expense  of  collecting  the  tax. 
Another  question  arose  which  illustrates  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  colony.  By  an  Island  Act  of  1773, 
a  2b,  6d.  tonnage  duty  waa  imposed,  but  small  vessels  be- 
longing lo  resid^jts  were  only  to  pay  on  three  voyages  a 
year.  B;y  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1332  this  exemption 
was  abolished.  The  sssemhly  protested  and  denied  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  oolosies  which  had  repreeent- 
stive  institutions;  but  Lord  Stanley,  in  18SS,  declared 
that  this  right  existed,  although  its  exercise  was  a  matter 
of  expediency.  After  the  hurricane  of  1831,  which  was 
perhaps  the  severest  the  island  had  ever  experienced, 
causing  1591  deaths  and  a  destruction  of  property  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  mother 
urgent  appeal  waa  made  for  the  remission  of  the  4}  per 
cent,  duty,  but  without  effect  altlioogb  £100,000  was 
granted  by  parliament  in  1832  lor  the  relief,  of  the  Islands 
which  had  suffered  from  the  visitation ;  of  this  sum  Bar- 
bados took  half.  By  an  Actof  Parliament  paeeed  in  1838, 
tlie  4i  per  cent,  duty  wns  at  length  removed,  after  having 
been  in  existence  for  175  years. 

But  a  social  revolution  had  begun  which  was  „ 
destined  to  change  not  aa  muck  the  prosperitv  ^j^^ 
of  the  colony,  as  the  conditions  under  which 
that  prosperity  arose.  From  the  first  settlement,  of  course, 
the  one  great  want  was  labor.  As  the  labor  supply  in- 
creased and  became  more  ceriun  the  cultivation  expanded, 
wealth  was  created,  and  the  importance  of  the  colony  grew. 
In  the  early  days  white  labor  was  employed,  ansled  by 
Indians  obtained  from  other  islands  and  the  mainland  of 
South  America,  but  when  the  suKar«»oe  b^an  (o  be  culti 
valed,  negro  staves  wore  imported  from  Africa.  This  slave 
trade,  moally  conducted  by  companies  or  pewons  in  Eng- 
land, continued  until  the  year  1806,  when  it  was  slopped 
by  Act  of  Parliament  In  that  year  there  were  80,000 
negroes  in  the  island.  This  measure  was,  of  coarse,  the 
first  step  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  On  the  lat 
August,  1834,  the  great  Act  of  Emancipation  came  into 
forae,  and  four  years  of  apprenticeship  began.  Out  of  the 
20  millions  granted  for  compensation,  mrbados  received 
£1,720,346,  being  an  average  payment  of  £20,  14s-  on 
83,176  slaves.,  in  consequence  of  the  large  population 
and  small  extent  of  uncultivated  land,  emancipation  hod 
not  in  Barbados  such  a  relaxing  effect  upon  the  indusliy 
of  the  negroes  as  it  hod  in  the  more  thinly- populated  col- 
onies. An  efficient  system  of  town  and  ruial  police  wns, 
however,  esaentinl.  From  the  time  of  emancipation  the 
negroes  multiplied  rapidly.  In  1844,  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  122,198,  at  least  90,000  were  negroes,  among  «liom 
females  were  largely  in  exceee.  The  population,  notwith- 
standing an  occasional  epidemic  ana  almost  continuous 
emigration,  has  continued  to  increase,  ss  the  following  Cen- 
sus returns  will  show: — 


joogle 
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so,05a  vo.oae 

SS,12B  ioo,oos 

1871 1(1,580  89,578  105,804 

The  density  of  the  popnlBtion  in  ISTl  wm  lher«rore  966 
to  the  iiqu&re  mile.  The  gross  population  at  tlie  end  of 
1S73  VM  estimated  at  170,000. 

Pnduation  and  oommer 


w«ra  good  euatoman,  bat 


1  oammenio  bsTa  aDdsrgnai  great 

iHquentl;  tbs  greater  pari  at  ths 
a  Englaad.  In  1767  th«  total  el- 
of  angar  were  2  J.OOO  blidi. ;  in  I8DS  the;  were  lS,a06  bbdj. 
ia  ISOS,  DTobabl;  in  »Dietiuenee  of  tbe  itoppage  of  tbe  ilave 
InidB,  U»  eiporto  fell  to  13,H9S  bbda.  Id  1SS4  tba;  were  SS,311 
bbds.,  and  [a  1S4S,  witb  tbe  proipeat  of  the  squatiiatiDD  of  tbe 
EogUeh  lugar  datiei  upon  alave  and  free  srowu  mgar,  the;  fell 
to  21,0BB  hbdi.  From  ISbO  ta  1S72,  the  aTersge  qoantit;  ex- 
ported anmuily  ww  44,000  hhda.  The  arop  of  1S73  yielded 
only  ST,337  hhda.  Tbe  total  Taloei  of  import!  and  sipoita 
In  1850, 18«D,  and  1813  were  a«  follows  :— 
Imports. 


1850.... 

tsso.... 


14,353 


Otl.TS 


£631,534 
884,2114 
1,D!4,0B3 


wore  thne  diatribolad:  — £471,175  to  tfai 
£38S,7S1  to  Britiah  Coloniea,  and  £IS4,I(IB 
IsoludiDg  £12&,S40  to  United  BtHm.  Or  t 
per  eeiit.  eomlsted  of  natire  produotiona, . 


7nited   Klngdon 


in  trial 


a  total  aiports  OS 
igar,  molaiaea,  and 
rum.  The  baUaoe  oonaiata  of  the  tranait  trade,  wbiab  oon- 
tribatas  largely  and  iuereaiicgly  to  the  oommereial  buiineu  of 
the  ielaDd.  The  number  of  shipa  entered  from  the  United 
Kingdom  Id  1873  was  74,  tonnage  22,500 ;  tram  Uniud  SUtea, 
181,  tonnage,  40,725;  from  Britiih  North  American  Catoniea, 
125,  tonnage,  10,283  ;  tnai  Weat  Indiea  aod  Oniana,  851,  ton- 
nage, 44,323.  The  total  nauber  of  abipi  enUnd  wa*  1406, 
with  a  tonnaga  of  153,400  tona.  Bat  In  IS7S  cba  amp  wu  defl- 
alanL  The  Bgnns  far  1875  *11]  ahow  the  employment  of  a 
mueh  larger  qoaolity  of  ihlpping. 

Barbadoa  li  gradually  beoomiDg  the  eentral  mart  for  all  the 
Windward  lalanda,  even  Trinidad  finding  it  more  adyaDtagsosB 
to  darire  her  breadatnffi,  Ao.,  from  this  quarter,  than  to  import 

aire  wbale-fiabary  round  the  iiland,  and  neently  attamptl  hare 
bean  made  to  rarlTa  ita  importanaa.  Hany  other  fiihaa  would 
alford  ao  exoallant  return,  but  thla  unme  of  wealth  la  in  great 
■      The  an('  "      ■  ' 
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juoil), 


_ ,  inwd  by  the  »o»*r«ign,  and  holding  oflloa  during  pleaii 
and  tbe  bonm  of  aiaenbly.  In  former  (imei  tbe  eouuoil  eiar- 
oiHd  jndioial  funotlooa,  but  in  1841  a  obief-Jnatiaa  waa  ap- 
pointed, and  recant  Improrementa  hare  relieved  the  eouncil  of 
their  eqaity  and  nearly  all  their  appellate  jarladiatiou.  The 
ialacd  ia  atill  divided  into  11  pariahEt,  aaoh  of  which  lenda  two 
TBpnaentatiTea  to  th*  aiaambly.  In  addition  to  the  pariibei, 
Bridgetown  **nda  two  membere.  The  number  of  votara,  with 
the  neeeuary  property  qnalifloation,  ia  abont  1350.  Tba  bua- 
ineaa  of  tba  legialatore  fa  ooadusted  acsording  to  the  forma  of 


1  the  aiiertion  of  the  right  to 
BeTenue  ""'"''ly  ie  elected  annually.  Tbe  revenue  of  the 
Boienne.  .^j^^  ,^  jg^^  ^^  £123,878,  derived  mainly  from 
Import  duties,  tonnage  and  port-dnaa,  lieeuaea,  and  nun  duty. 
Tbe  eipenditure  waa  £121,7B0.  The  total  paroobial  Isiation 
in  1873  waa  £31,560,  wblob  bring)  tbe  groaa  amount  of  general 
Uxation  to  £155,215,  being  at  Lha  rate  of  £1,  Ri.  Id.  per  acre, 
'  of  population.     The  Iiland  !■  free  ft— 
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if  Engli     ■       '  '- 
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which  ia  eonduoted  aooording 
lona,  of  tbe  EngUib  court ;  a 

enaotmenta,  ia  in  force  in  Bar 
n>ii>inn  "^^^  Cbunih  of  Sngland  ia  the  prevailing  tonn  of 
'™^*™'''  religion  in  the  iiland.  In  1871  tbe  popniatian  waa 
thne  oluiiSed:— Church  of  England,  144,080;  Wealayaoa, 
~ ,    Bi  ■ 


12,267;  MoraTiana,  4733;  and  Rami 

[lariah  baa  a  reolor,  and  there  are  tn 
■land,  all  paid  by  tbe  oolonia]  reieni 
tiona  are  atao  now  entitled  (o  giauta. 
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mty-aight  c< 
t.     Tba  other  aenommi 
In  the  early  daya  of  tl 


ly  ana  ponnd  of  (nnr  br 
Thellrat  bishop  of  Barba- 
doa (the  diooeie  inaluding  other  ooloniaa)  was  the  Right  Her. 
W.  Hart  Coleridge,  who  arrived  in  1825,  and  remained  till  I81S, 
when  the  diocMe  wsa  divided,  and  the  bishapria  of  Antiga* 
founded.  Trinidad  hai'reoeiUy  withdrawn  from  the  dioacf*  of 
Barbadoa  and  tba  Windward  Iilanda,  and  fonoded  a  aqiBnta 
biihapria.  Ednaation  ii  extending  in  Barbados.  -,  _„„_ 
There  were  in  1873,  70  primary  aoboola  with  8000  """^^ 
scholars  on  the  register,  and  8^  iniant  sohoola,  with  8500  sehol' 

meat  aTDeaditure  on  these  schools  for  tbe  year  was  £4000.    Th* 

Erinoipal  edueational  establishment  is  Godrington  CoDags, 
)nnded  by  Colonel  CbrirtopherCodrington.  He  beqaeathad  tw» 
eitatea,  known  aa  Consett's  and  Codrington'i,  to  the  Boeiaty  for 
(he  Pron^;ation  of  tbe  Qoapel.  They  oonsisted  of  TftS  aena,  8 
wind-mills,  sugar  buildings,  315  negroes,  and  100  head  of  sattle. 
Tbe  society  eame  into  poiaeaaion  iu  1T12.  The  will  dceland 
that  the  plaotationa  were  to  be  oontiDued,  and  300  nagroes  al< 
wayi  kept  upon  them ;  that  profenora  and  nbolan  wera  u>  b« 
maintained;  and  nhyaia,  abirurgery,  and  divinity  wen  to  ha 
atudled  and  practised.  The  oollege  wm  oomoienoed  in  1718, 
and  hai  aeen  many  Tieisaitadea.  One  of  ita  prinoipal  objeeta 
baa  bean  the  preparation  of  caodidatea  for  holy  ordera.  Thara 
are  aeveral  theological  icholanhipa  of  tbe  valne  of  £30  pot 
annum  from  the  eollege  foiida,  and  three  of  limilar  value  paid 
by  the  ootonia!  treuary.  There  ia  a  aofaool,  recently  aisistad 
by  the  publio  funds,  oalled  the  Codrington  Collegiate  arammar 
Sahool,  in  oloae  eonneotion  with  tbe  oollege.  HarriKni's  Col- 
lage, in  Bridgetown,  eatabliahed  on  an  old  ibundation,  haa  beta 
liberally  anpported  by  the  Leglalatute^  and  pramiaea  nsaTBl  rs- 
aulls. 

Ligon's  Biilory  o/Bariadoi,  1857  ;  Oldmiion'i  BriHtk  Mm- 
pin  <a  Amaiea,  1T41 ;  A  Skort  Hiiloiy  o/  BariaAit,  ITSS; 
Knurl;!  upon  Ikt  Siorl  Hittory,  1768 ;  Foyer's  BittBTya/  Bar~ 
badat,  ISOB;  Gapt.  Thom.  Soulbey'B  Ctroa.  Hill,  of  W.  Iwditm, 
1827;  Sohombnrgk'iffi'<lona/8nr&adM,1848i  QriffithHn^f^ 
Nat.  Hutofj  o/  Barhadtn;  Hayeoek'a  Flora  BarituUit^f 
Paltnt  SolU,  Public  Record  Ottoa ;  Annual  BnorU,  "  Colonial 
Poaseasloni,"  Colonial  Offlct  Litl  ;  fiovaraor  KaitaoD'i  X^or* 
on  Populalion,  IRJi;  and  Bain/all,  13T4.  (j.  I-O.) 

BAR6AR0SSA,  meaniag  rtd-itarxt,  the  nanu  of  two 
celebrated  Turkish  corBaira  of  the  16th  oentuty.  They 
were  (he  sanH  of  a  Boumeliaa  sitHihi  who  had  sittled  Id 
Hitjiene  after  the  capture  of  that  island  by  Hahomet  IL, 
and  who  appears  to  have  embraced  IsIamisDi.  The  elder 
of  the  two  is  generailj  called  Aruch,  Horuk,  or  Onisdjb ; 
the  name  of  the  younger  was  Kbiir,  but  he  waa  afterwards 
called  hr  the  sultan  Kliair-ed-dtea,  meaninej'  one  good  ia 
the  faitti,"  which  was  corrupted  b*  the  Christiam  inta 
Hajreddin.  The  brotheis  early  betook  themselves  to 
piracy  i  and  after  various  succ*mea  and  revenea,  they  ac- 
qoired  sufficient  wealth  and  reoown  to  etiable  tbeni  to  6t 
out  a  Bmsll  fleet  with  wtiich  they  ravaKed  the  shores  of  tba 
Uediterranean  and  became  the  pests  of  that  sea.  A  riehlj 
laden  veisel  which  they  presented  (o  the  sultan  at  Coo- 
slantinople  procured  for  them  hononuy  caftans  and  recog- 
ni(ion  of  (heir  services.  About  the  ^ear  1616.  aftw 
having  been  for  souje  time  in  the  service  of  the  bey  of 
Tunis,  they  began  to  acquire  considerable  poBKmoaa  oa 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Haynddin  seiEed  the  island  of  Sher- 
shei,  and  Aruch  gained  a  footing  in  Algiers.  The  latto" 
began  to  extend  his  coni^uests  into  the  district  of  Telmeesao 
or  Tlemcen,  and  waa  resisted  by  the  Arabs,  who  summoned 
tlie  Spaniards  of  Oran  (o  their  assiatance.  Amch  fell  in 
battle  in  151S,  and  was  succeeded  at  Aigieis  by  Hayraddin, 
who,  atier  the  reigning  prince,  Seiim,  was  removed  (in 
wliat  way  is  somewhat  donbtfui),  consolidated  his  power 
bv  placing  himself  Qnder  the  Sublime  Porte.  Solyman, 
who  was  delighted  at  obtaining  so  much  territory  at  snch 
a  small  cost,  conferred  upon  Hayraddin  the  title  of  Begkr- 
beg  of  Algiers.  The  power  of  tlic  pirates  rapidly  incraued; 
Algeeiras,  a  srnsll  island  oppceite  Algiers,  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  afler  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  nniteJ 
witli  the  mainland  by  a  niole.  The  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Barbaicssa,  who 
carried  off  immense  numbers  of  slaves.  In  1333,  whmi 
Solyman  was  about  to  make  war  upon  bis  gresi  rival, 
Charles  V.,  Hayraddin  joined  liim  with  a  num&r  of  ship^ 
He  was  received  with  great  honor,  and  made  admiml 
(eupifon-poaAa)  of  the  deel.  His  greatest  exploit  ras  Ihfc 
capture  of  Tunis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  footing  bj 
adopting  the  cause  of  a  rival  prince.  As  soon  aa  be  had 
deposed  Muley  Hassan,  the  reining  sovereign,  he  seised 
the  (own  for  himself  and  beld  it  despite  tbe  resistaDce  of 
tbe  people.     Cliarlen  V  ,  howevir.  b«H  out  *  areal  *U^ 
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nder  AodreaBoria,  who  retook  the  town  aftar  »  protracted 
ricm.  Bubamssa  escaped  to  Algiers,  collected  his  fleet, 
ana  again  cwept  the  eean.  He  plundered  the  ooagts  of 
ItalT.  captured  Castelnaova,  and  inflicted  a  Mvere  defeat 
«a  bona.  He  died  at  Couslantinople  4th  Jnly,  1640. 
(See  Von  Hammer,  Qackiehle  da  OtmaiUKitn  BtteSet-iii. 
IM,  •»?■.'  also  Bladcmoo^i  Magatint.  vol.  lii.)  The  Enl' 
peror  Frederick  I.  la  veiy  frequently  deugnated  by  the  BUI^ 
iwnte  BartiaroaBa. 

BAKBARY,  the  general  de^gnation  of  that  part  of 
Northern  AfKca  whidi  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Ecypt,  W. 
by  the  Atlantic,  8.  by  the  Sahara,  and  N.  by  the  Meditet^ 
ranan,  and  comprieea  the  sCatci  of  Mnrocco,  Algeria, 
Tnata,  and  Tripoli.  The  name  ii  derived  from  the  Ber- 
ben,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races  in  the  region.  (See 
Afbica,  toI.  L  p.  234,  Aloeria,  Mabocco,  Tbipoli, 
Tuura.)      

BABBASTRO,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  in  the  proviuM 
of  Hneaca,  on  the  River  Vero,  near  its  junction  with  the 
CSnea.  It  hu  an  interesting  cathedral  and  seven  other 
ditirches,  with  several  haepitaU.  It  was  recovered  from 
the  Hoon  in  1065.  The  brothers  Argensola  were  bom 
here.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  tanning 
■nd  earrving  leather.     Long.  0°  20'  W.,  laC.  41°  64'  N. 

BARBAuLD,  Mbs.  Anna  LzmTiA,  waa  bom  at  Kib- 
worth-Harcourt,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  20t)i  June,  1743. 
Her  father,  the  Bev.  John  Aikin,  was  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
I,  who  conducted  a  private  school  at  that  pli 


of  Latin  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  1T5S 
Aikin  removed  his  family  to  Warrington,  to  act  as  theo- 
kncal  tutor  in  a  dissentiag  academy  Uiere.  In  1TT3  Miss 
Aikin,  at  the  earnest  request  of  her  brother.  Dr.  John 
Aikin,  known  as  the  author  of  the  Evminai  at  Home,  con- 
tented to  pablish  some  of  her  poems.  I'be  volume  was 
▼ery  inccenful,  four  editions  being  called  for  in  the  couree 
of  the  year.  In  1774  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont 
Barbanld,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  descended  from  a  French 
Proteatant  family  who  had  settled  in  England.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  had 
recently  been  appointed  taachurchat  PaJgrave,  in  Suffolk. 
There  he  began  a  private  tKiarding-schoal,  in  the  work  of 
which  he  was  meet  ably  aosisted  by  Mi«.  Borbuild,  who 
■Qperintended  the  younger  pupils.  Among  those  who 
pned  through  her  hands,  and  who  lookM  bock  with 
pleanre  to  the  instmctiongiven  by  her,  were  Sir  William 
t5oll,LordDenman  and  William  Taylor  of  Norwich.  The 
Bi/mnx  in  Pmte  and  the  Early  Laatms  were  written  by  her 
about  this  time  for  the  ose  of  her  young  charges,  and 
proved  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  inslrucling 
children.  They  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  In  1785 
die  left  England  for  the  Continent  with  her  husband,  whose 
health  had  been  seriously  impaired.  On  their  return  at^r 
a  residence  of  about  two  yeara,  Mr.  Barbould  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  church  at  Hampstead,  where  they  resided  tul 
1802.  In  1792  Mrs.  Barbanld  assisted  her  brother  Dr. 
Aikin  in  the  composition  of  the  popular  series  Eoaimgt  ol 
Homt,  but,  it  is  said,  contributed  only  a  few  pieces.  In 
1795  she  published  an  edition  of  Akeiuide's  Fteamret  of 
hiaffinaiiori,  with  a  critical  essay;  and  two  years  later,  she 
edited  in  a  similar  manner  CoUins's  Oda.  In  1804,  atUr 
their  removal  (o  Stoke  Newin^n,  she  published  a  selec- 
tion  of  papers  Irom  the  'Engluh  f^sayista,  and  a  selec- 
tioo  from  Richardson's  correspondence,  with abiograpbicol 
notice.  The  critical  remarks  prefixed  to  these  publications 
have  been  much  admired  ;  they  are  generally  judicious,  in 
good  (aste,  and  well  expressed.  In  1810  she  pubtiabed  a 
collection  of  the  Britiih  NowJitli,  with  biographical  and 
critical  notices.  In  the  followingyear  she  published  her 
longest  poem,  entitled  Eighteen  Hujulred  and  Eltnen,  de- 
picti[ig  the  political  and   social  events  of  the  time,  and 

S'ving  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  existing  state  and 
ture  prospects  of  Britain.  The  poem  is  in  many  respects 
Scarcely  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  died  on  the  S(h  March,  1S25;  she  had  been  a  widow 
from  1808.  A  collected  edition  of  her  works,  with 
Memoir,  was  published  by  her  niece.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  in  2 
vols.,  1826.  (See  A.  L.  Le  Breton,  Memoir  of  Mn.  Bar- 
haald,  1874 ;  O.  A.  EUis,  Jtfemoir  o/  Mn.  A.  L.  Barbmdd, 
1874.) 

BARBER,  one  whose  occnpation  it  is  to  shave  or  trim 
bsards.     In  former  times  the  barber's  ctalt  was  dignified 


with  the  title  of  a  profession,  being  conjoined  with  the  art 
of  surgery.  In  France  the  barber-surgeoits  were  separated 
from  the  perru<^ierB,  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  body 
in  (be  reign  of  Loois  XIV.  In  England  barbers  first  re- 
ceived incorporation  from  Edward  IV.  in  1461.  By  33 
Henry  VIII.  c.  42,  they  were  united  with  the  company 
of  surgeons,  it  being  enacted  that  the  barbers  should  coo. 
fine  themselves  to  the  minor  operations  of  btood,-lelting 
and  drawing  teeth,  while  the  surgeons  were  prohibited  irom 
"  barbery  or  shaving."  In  1745  oarbers  and  surgeons  were 
separated  into  distinct  corporations  by  18  George  II.  c.  16. 
The  barber's  shop  was  a  favorite  resort  of  idle  persons; 
and  in  addition  to  its  attraction  as  a  focus  of  new^  a  lute, 
viol,  or  some  such  musical  instrument,  was  always  kept  for 
the  entertainment  of  waiting  customers.  The  barl>er's 
sign  consisted  of  a  striped  pole,  from  which  was  suspended 
a  basin,  symbols  the  use  or  which  is  still  preserved.  'The 
fillet  round  the  pole  indicated  the  ribbon  for  bandaging 
the  arm  in  bleeding,  and  the  baun  the  vessel  to  receive  the 
blood. 

BARBERINT,  the  title  of  a  powerful  family,  originally 
of  Tuscan  extraction,  who  settled  in  Florence  during  the 
early  part  of  the  11th  century.  They  acquired  great  wealth 
and  influence,  and  in  1623  Maffeo  Barberini  was  raised 
to  the  papal  throne  as  Urban  VIII.  He  made  his  brother, 
Antomo,  and  two  nephews,  cardinals,  and  gave  to  a  third 
nephew,  Taddeo,  the  principality  of  Paleslrina.  Great 
jealousy  of  their  increasing  power  was  excited  amongst 
the  neighboring  princes,  and  Odoardo  Farhese,  duke  of 
Parma,  made  war  upon  Toddco  and  defeated  the  papal 
troops.  AAer  the  death  of  Urban  in  1644  his  successor. 
Innocent  X.,  showed  hostility  to  the  Barberini  family, 
Taddeo  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1647 ;  but  tha 
others  ailer  a  short  period  returned  to  Italy  and  had  their 
property  restored.  The  principality  of  Palcetrina  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  family ;  and  their  magnificent  palace 
and  library  at  Rome  give  evidence  of  their  wealth  and 
munificence 

BARBEYRAC,  Jean,  an  able  writer  on  the  principles 
of  natural  law,  was  the  nephew  of  Charles  Barbeyrac,  a 
distinguished  physician  of  Montpellier,  and  was  bom  at 
B^iiers  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  1674.  He  removed,  along 
with  his  family,  into  8wit»erland  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  there  studied  Jurisprudtnce. 
After  spending  some  time  al  Geneva  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  he  becune  professor  of  belles  lettres  in  the  French 
school  of  Berlin.     Thence,  in  1711,  be  was  called  to  the 

Srofessorship  of  history  and  civil  law  at  Lausanne,  and 
nallv  settled  as  professor  of  public  law  at  Groningen.  He 
died  in  1744.  His  first  published  work  of  any  extent  was 
the  curious  HviU  de  Jot,  1700,  in  which  he  defends  the 
morality  of  games  of  chance.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
the  preface  and  notes  to  his  translation  of  PuSendorf's 
celebrated  treatise  De  Jun  Saiam  tt  Geatima.  In  funda- 
mental principles  he  follows  almoet  entirely  Locke  and 
Puflendorf ;  but  he  works  out  with  great  skill  the  theory 
of  moral  obligation,  referring  it  to  the  command  or  will  of 
God.  He  indicates  the  distinction,  developed  more  fully 
by  Thomasius  and  Kant,  between  the  le^  and  the  moral 
qualities  of  action.  The  principles  of  international  law 
he  reduces  to  tlioee  of  the  taw  of  nature,  and  combats,  in  so 
doing,  many  of  (he  positions  taken  up  by  Grotins.  He 
rejects  the  notion  that  sovereignty  in  any  way  resembles 
property,  and  makes  even  marriage  a  matter  of  civil  con- 
tract. Barbeyrac  also  translated  Grotius's  De  Jvre  Belli  et 
PoeU,  Cumberland's  Be  Leoilnu  Nattira,  and  Puflenilorf's 
smaller  treatise  on  obligations.  Among  his  own  produc- 
tions are  a  treatise,  De  la  Morale  da  Piret,  and  a  history 
of  ancient  treaties,  contained  in  the  SappUmait  on  grand 
corm  diplomaiiqtie. 

BARBIERt,  GioTAi™i_  I^scbbco  (otherwise  called 
GlTSRCiNO,  from  his  squinting),  an  eminent  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Cento,  a  village  not  far  from  Bologna, 
in  1590.  His  artislio  powers  were  developed  very  rapidly, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  associated  with  Bene- 
detto Gennari,  a  well-known  painter  of  (he  Bolognvse 
school.  The  fame  of  the  young  painter  spread  beyond  his 
native  villagt^  atid  in  1616  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where 
his  paintings  were  much  admired.  His  first  style  was 
formed  afler  that  of  the  Caracci;  but  the  strong  coloring 
and  shadows  employed  by  Caravaggio  made  a  deep  iiu- 
prcsaion  on  his  mind,  and  for  a  considerable  period  his 
[•roduclioas  showed  evident  traces  of  that  painter's  influ- 
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BARBIEBI— BAItBOUB. 


I  approach  r 
7  Goido,  «iK 


«  painted 


ence.    Some  of  hia  Utcat  pit 

msaner  of  hu  gnM  contemponry  Gnidc^  uul 

with  more  lightne«  and  cleamen.   Onercino  w. 

very  highly  in  his  lifetime,  nol  only  by  the  noblea  and 

Crincea  of  Italy,  but  by  his  brother  artists,  who  placed 
im  in  the  fitst  rank  of  painlera.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  rapidity  01  his  execnUon ;  he  completed  no 
fewer  than  lOG  large  altar  pieces  for  churches,  and  his 
other  paintings  amount  to  al>out  144.  His  moit  famous 
piece  IS  thought  to  be  the  Sta.  Petronilla,  which  waa 
painted  at  Rome  for  Gregory  XV.  and  is  now  in  the 
Capitol.  Ouercino  continned  to  paint  and  Isach  up  (o  (he 
time  of  his  death  in  1686.  He  had  amawed  a  handsome 
fortune  by  his  labois. 

BARBIBRI,  Paolo  Amtonio,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
■till  life  and  animals,  the  brUher  of  GKierdao,  was  born  at 
Cento  in  169S.  He  chose  for  his  lubjects  fruits,  flovers, 
insects,  and  animata,  which  he  painted  after  nature  with  a 
lively  tint  of  color,  ^reat  tendemcas  of  pencil,  and  a  strong 
character  of  truth  and  life.     He  died  in  1640. 

BARBOUB,  JoHiT,  the  author  of  the  great  Scottish 
national  poem  3^  Briut,  wat  bom,  probably  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Be  was  a 
contemporary  of  Chaucer  and  Gower;  but  so  little  is 
known  of  his  life,  that  the  very  date  of  his  birth  can  be 
only  approximately  given  as  about  1316.  In  1357,  as  we 
ieam  from  a  BoTe-conduct  permitting  him  to  visit  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  study,'  he  held  (he  poeilion  of  areb- 
deaoon  of  Aberdeen.  In  1364  he  was  again  permitted  to 
enter  England  for  a  umilar  purpose,'  and  iu  1368  he 
received  le((eni  of  safeM^ndnct  aulhoriiing  him  to  pan 
through  England  on  his  way  to  France,'  whither,  it  may 
be  oonjectared,  he  was  proceeding  in  order  to  visit  the 
fomouB  university  of  Pans.  From  this  date  to  his  death, 
which  took  place  probably  in  March,  1395,  notices  of  him 
are  slightly  more  numerous.  In  1373  he  is  described  as 
holding  the  office  of  clerk  of  audit  of  the  king's  housdold.* 
Abont  the  same  time  he  must  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
the  compoution  of  hia  great  work,  for,  as  he  himself  tells 
ns,  his  poem  was  more  Sian  half  finished  in  137S. 


And  off  his  kynrik  paMit  w: 


A  sum  of  ten  pounds,  which  was  paid  to  the  poet  bv  the 
king's  orders  in  1377,*  was  in  all  probability  a  royal  sift 
on  Uie  completion  of  the  work.  Barbonr  seems  indeea  to 
have  been  well  treated  by  his  sorereign ;  he  received  a  per- 
petual aanaity  of  twenty  shillings'  (which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Aberdeen  as  payment  of  a 
yearly  man  to  be  said  for  his  soul),  tithes  of  the  parish  of 
Kayne  in  the  Garioch,  and  a  crown  wardship,  always  a 
lucrative  office  in  theee  times.  A  further  bounty  of  ten 
pounds  a  year  daring  life,  granted  in  1388,  was  probably  a 
reward  on  the  completion  of  the  poet's  second  large  work. 
The  SmU,  The  cessation  of  payment  of  this  annultv 
enables  us  to  fit  with  some  accuracy  the  date  of  Barbour's 
death. 

1l%e  Brute,  which  is  Barbour's  principal  poem,  although 
it  is  almost  me  sole  authority  for  the  events  of  the  period, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  riiyming  chronicle.* 
His  theme  was  freedom  and  the  liberation  of  bis  country 
from  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  people.  The  a^  pf  Bruce 
was  the  age  of  Scottish  chivalry,  and  the  king  himself 
presented  the  most  perfect  moael  of  a  valiant  knight. 
With  such  a  crisis  and  such  a  hero,  therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Barltour  should  Iiave  achieved  a  work  of 
lasting  fame. 

The  poem  begins  with  an  aoconot  of  the  succesaion  (o 
the  Scottish  crown  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  In 
this  part  of  hia  poem  Barbour  has  made  a  slight  anachron- 
itim.  He  mokes  his  hero  compete  with  John  Baliol  for 
tlie  crown  of  Scotland,  while  it  was  his  grandfather,  the 
Ix>rd  of  Annandale,  who  unsuccessfully  contested  the  rigbL 
Then  follows  a  lamentable  account  of  the  desolation  of  the 
country  and  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  English. 
I  Sown  Sana.  I.  p.  eOS.  •  iMd.,  1.  p.  BSe.  ■  lUd.,  [.  p.  938. 

<  Aaeanltitf  At  Ortat  aamberlatm  ■y'  aeaiami,  tdL  1L  p.  IS.   . 

'  AdkBiur  Rollt,  itti.  VL  i  Ibid.  Nog.  ITT,  ITS. 

■  II  coBUioi  ttas  sarllnt  notlc*  of  tha  ■.Dcleot  C&tlo  poetrr  of  Bcot- 
bsd.    SwBatbour'iAnwg.p.lS.Jiuniwta'eed. 


with  all  its  intertslinR  details.  At  this  point  the  oatiooal 
epic  properly  ends;  bnt  Barbour  further  relates  the  ex- 
pedition of  Bruce  to  Ireland,  and  the  exploits  of  Douglas 
■nd  Bandolph  on  the  borders,  and  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  deaths  of  King  Bobeit  and  his  gallant 
kn^rhls. 

'Tfae  next  in  order  of  his  writion  was  that  befc«e  re- 
ferred to,  called  Tht  BmU,  of  which  it  is  believed  no  1^ 
exists,  unless  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Hmry  Brsdshaw, 
librarian  of  the  univemity  of  Cambridge,  be  correct,  that 
about  2000  lines  of  two  MS.  2Voy-6oofa,  by  Lydgate,  pre- 
served in  the  Cambridge  and  Bodleian  Libraries,  fann  part 
of  this  poem.  It  appears  to  have  oomprised  a  geneaioc- 
ical  history  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  deducing  their  or^D 
from  the  sreat  medinvol  hero,  BrtJtus,  soa  of  Aacaniua, 
and  grandson  of  £neas,  supposed  to  have  been  the  flnt 
king  of  Britain.  The  existence  of  such  a  work  is  ftiliy 
estahlialied  by  various  pasaagea  in  Wyntown's  OonyML 
"  Thil  Mynu  had  a  »ne  alaoa, 

Stn  Dardaus  lord  of  Prjila. 

Fraqnhun  Barbcrc  lutetj 

Hal  mada  a  propyr  Qsnnlogy, 

SI  Robert  oura  HHOwpd  kjng, 
at  Sootland  had  In  goTamyng. 
"  Of  Bruttu*  IjneagB  quha  wjll  her. 
" ^arb*r^ 


Had  in-tyl  a  Osooal. 
Byoht  weic,  and  mai 
Than  I  can  on  onj  i 
Wylht  all  my  wyt  to 


perfytJy 


It  la  also  referred  to  by  Barbour  himself  in  the  Ulo«- 
ing  passage: — 

"All  Arthur,  that  throw  ofaavalry  ■ 
Ha!d  BrstaDB  maiatr«  and  lady 
Off  twfir  kinrykia  that  hs  wan| 

He  wan  throw  bataill  Prauoee  all  fn. 
And  Luoina  Ybar  wvnoniyt  ha. 
That  then  of  Hame  waa  smparoar ; 
Bot  jKt,  for  all  hli  grat  Tolonr, 
Uodrayt  hli  ayitir  aon  him  slew. 
And  gud  men  ala  ma  than  inaw. 
Throw  treaouna  and  throw  wikkltaesf 
The  BroiU  barii  thuToCT  wytnes."!* 

The  lost  of  the  works  of  Barbour  was  his  Axtt  qf  £. 
1^  Saint*,  which  contained,  as  the  author  tells  n^— 

"StoryH  of  lare  holy  man 
That  to  plaai  Qui  ts  may  ksne." 
The  manuscript  of  this  work  (which  was  brought  to  light 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Bradshaw)  is  preserved  in  tb« 
library  of  the  nnivemity  of  Cambridge.  The  Lt^mdi  ara 
contained  in  a  tall,  narrow  volume  of  paper,  closely  writ- 
ten in  an  unmistaksbly  Scottish  hand,  containing  a  great 
many  thousand  lines  in  the  usual  Terse  of  Barbour.  Tbia, 
taken  in  connection  with  certain  incidental  notices  whi^A 
the  writer  gives  of  himself,  and  certain  stories  whidi  h« 
tells  of  what  happened  in  his  time,  leaves  little  room  foe 
doubt  as  to  the  author.  The  following  extract  from  th» 
account  of  a  cure  performed  by  St.  Ninian  upon  anativie 
of  Elgin  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  these  It^end*  ^— 
"  A  Ijtil  Ula  Jit  herd  I  tall 

That  in  to  my  tjmo  bcfel 

Of  a  gadman  In  Mnrare  boma 

In  Elgyna  and  hit  kina  befoma 

And  oallit  vaa  a  faithful  man 

Vithatl  Ibama  that  hyme  knew  than 


Andtb 


Italy  I  uy 
waila  mony  day 


I  of  tyma  tyd  hyma 


*  OohMI  9f  ScMad,  I 

■  Bardour^  BniM,  p.  M, . 

rate  la  a  not«— "  Uei  vndb  the  monk  and  t 
>i  ffaUaial  MSS.  tf  SoollaiKl,  pL  U.  Ko.  IS 


□  hia  achank  and  kna 
Ihailjk  tynl  tob*."" 

III.  lS9,TIILTtl.l4& 

ofthaioaj*!^ 


Jioog  Ic 


TIm  world  of  Bubour  are  iotertMiiig  in  a  philological 

Km  of  Tiew,  At  one  time  they  were  ngvded  ss  tl 
t  wriuco  Id  what  was  termed  the  ancieat  Scottish. 
nncUl  language,  wbidi  was  aupposed  to  have  been  di 
nved  diiGctlj 


■  that  Barbour  and  other 


■8  aupposed  to  ha 
io-Qotfait^  or  the  J 
t4in«»  circumataii'. ., 

Scottish  poets,  sach  i 


e  MiMo-Gothic 


"  ingtis."    In  The  Brute  the  following  passage  occun : — 

"  Thia  WH  [h*  apsk  h*  niald  pwfty 

Ai  ia  in  TttglU  taonf  M  aaf."' 

It  b  now  generally  admitted  that  theee  poets  wrote  ia  » 

bi^uage  fouDded  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  aorthera  tn>& 

aiia  nearly  identical  with  that  spoken  in  the  northern  half 

of  EogUnd,  which  was  general  from  the  Trent  to  the  Forth, 

and  northwarda  oa  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Aberdeen. 

In  thia  exiensiTe  district  a,  Doric  dialect  of  English  was 

Hieial,  and  in  the   14th   century  there  was   no  greater 

diflersDce  between  (he  written  language  of  York  and  of 

Eastern  Scotland  than  there  is  now  between  the  modem 

•pe«ch  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.' 

Aooording  to  Warton,'  Barbour  has  adorned  the  Eng- 
lish languag«  by  a  strain  of  veisification,  ezfrEsioa,  and 
poetical  imagery,  br  superior  to  the  age.  Dr.  Nott*  re- 
marks that  he  has  ^ven  liis  countrymen  a  fine  example  of 
the  simple,  energetic  style,  which  resembled  Chaucer^  best 
manner,  and  wanted  little  to  maiie  it  the  genuine  language 
of  poetiy.  Simplicity  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  feature 
in  the  pUn  andcondactof  his  poems.  Hiu  story  is  through- 
ont  his  liiBt  and  chief  object,  and  he  shows  great  anxiety 
lest  in  any  point  of  the  actual  adventures  he  may  mislead 
his  reader.  He  prays  that  he  may  say  "  nought  bot  suth- 
(ivt  thing,"  and  he  was  (he  first  who  did  bo  with  some  of 
the  graces  of  the  &bles  of  romance.  He  has,  however,  a 
heart  for  every  kind  of  nobleness.  His  far-famed  enco- 
minm  on  political  freedom  is  distinguished  by  a  manly 
and  dignified  strain  of  sentiment: — 

"At  fredome  is  a  nobla  thing  1 
Fredoma  msfu  man  to  haitf  liking, 
Fredoms  all  aolaw  to  man  giffla: 
He  Isryi  at  ei>  that  fnXy  ieT;a  > 
A  noble  hart  may  balff  uaaa  eas. 
Ha  slljanooht  tbat  may  faim  pleu, 
eyff  trsdoms  failjhe;  for  frslikiDg 
la  jharnyt  our  all  olhlr  thing. 
Ha  ha  that  ay  hui  levyt  fre, 
Kay  Dooht  Icaaw  weill  ths  pmpyrte, 
Ihf  angjT,  na  tha  wreohjt  doma 
ThM  ia  sowplyt  Id  fonia  [byrldoma  i 
Bot  gyff  b«  bad  aaaayt  it, 
Than  all  perqaer  bs  anld  it  wyt. 
And  Bold  tbink  fredDine  mar  to  pryas 
Tban  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  u."* 
The  following  panage  cannot  be   pasaad  without   par- 
ticular notice;   the  annals  of  heroes  furnish  but  few  in- 
stances of  so  pleasing  a  nature,  whether  it  be  that  herctes 
seldom  stoop  to  actions  of  mero  benevolenoe,  or  that  their 
historians  do  not  think  it  of  much  imporlanue  to  transmit 
SDch  actiona  to  posterity: — 

"The  king  bu  hard  a  woman  oryg 

Ha  aikyt  qubat  tbat  wea  in  bj. 
•It  is  tha  larndar,  Sobyr,'  eaid  ana, 
'Tbatber  ohiid-ilt  rysbt  now  baa  taae, 
•And  moD  leva  now  babind  wa  her) 
'Tbarfor  aoho  makya  yoos  iwil  oher,' 
Tha  king  aald, '  Cartia  It  war  plte 
'Tbat  uba  in  that  paynt  kftsuld  ba| 
'  For  lertit  I  troir  thar  i>  oa  mui 
'  That  be  ne  will  raw  a  woman  than.' 
Hisa  oat  all  thar  arestyt  ha. 
And  gart  a  tent  tone  atantit  be, 
And  gert  tji  gang  in  basUly, 
And  olhyr  wemen  to  ba  byr  by, 
Qubtll  aoho  «Di  doliaer,  ba  baid; 
And  ayne  fnrtb  on  bia  wayia  raid: 
And  hov  aabo  fnrtb  mid  oaryit  b^ 
Or  onir  he  fnrtb  fnr,  ordaoyt  ba. 
Thia  waa  a  full  grat  oartaay. 
Thai  awilk  a  king,  and  la  migh^, 
■  BBreoai*!  Bma,  li 


■reoai*!  Btwx,  Ir.  p.  192. 

Diin  tatinuUeotlbe  position  or  Barbour  Id  the  illaratare  of  the 

..d.aefiMiunar'a  JUar-" -'- = ' — ■—  '  -  ■"' 

■  IM.  tj  SugUilt  Poary, 
'DSu-aaBiiplitAPiia—- 
*  Barbour'a  Bnm,  p. 


I  Ailemaliiehe  SpraeApnbet^,  i.  p.  3' 
•D^.m^i^uiAMriipr^liiinltoSiirrejindWTatt'aJ 


It  has  been  stated  that  Barbonr  presents  as  with  but  few 
studies  of  natural  scenery.     His  aescripCioD  of  spring  Is, 


"  Tbia  waa  in  rtr,  qubea  wjotar  tyd^ 

With  hia  blaatis  hidwyu  to  byde, 

Wai  our-drywyn,  and  ftyrdls  imala, 

Aa  torturla  and  the  nyohtyDgala, 

Btnnth  ryobt  maraly  to  ayng; 

And  f6r  to  mak  in  tbalr  slngyng 

Bwala  notia,  and  lownya  ear. 

And  nwlDdyi  plesaad  to  bar; 

And  tha  trait  bagouth  to  ma 

Bargaona,  and  biyabt  blomya  alana. 

To  wyn  tba  balyng  off  tbair  bewld, 

Tbat  wykkyt  wyntir  bad  Ihaim  rawid."  ' 
Of  Barbour'a  Bnce  neither  the  original  manuaciipt  nor  . 
any  contemporary  copy  b  known  to  exist.  It  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  circumstance  that  the  earliest  specimen 
of  Barbour's  lanenage  is  to  be  found  in  extracts  inserted 
b;  Wyntown  in  bis  Onmykil,  which  may  be  set  down  as 
helonnng  to  the  year  1440.*  A  valaable  manuscript  of 
The  Bmet  is  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Librai^,  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  penned  by  John  Ramsay  in  1489. 
Bamaay  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  that  was  af^r- 
wards  prior  oT  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Perth.  Tiiis 
i»*.o...rtni  :.  kt..»A.4  *«  i...ri»  v.»AM  «^nA^[^  iij  ^jjg  request  of 


is  very  like  that  of  the  Advocates'  Library  manuscript, 
and  from  the  initials  of  the  transcriber  bein^  J.  B.,  it  Lt 
suppoa^  th^  this  is  another  transcript  made  somewhut 
earlier  by  the  same  scribe.  Thia  last  manuscript  afibrda 
perhaps  the  best  readings,  but  each  serves  to  correct  erroia 
and  to  supply  omissions  of  the  other. 

The  printed  editions  are  almost  a  century  later.  The 
first  known  edition  of  The  Bnme  ia  believed  to  have  been 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1570-71,  but  of  this  only  one 
imperfect  copy  is  known  to  eiisL  The  next  known  edition 
is  tliat  printed  at  Bdinhni^h  by  Andro  Hart  in  1616,  only 
one  oopy  of  which  is  extant  Another  edition  was  printed 
by  Hap  in  1620.  Editions  were  issued  by  Andrew  Auder- 
BOD,  Edinbui^b,  1670,  12mo;  Robert  Saunders,  Qlasgow, 
1672:  Bobert  Freebaim,  Edinhui^h,  1715  or  1716  (isBiied 
with  a  Dilse  title-page  in  1768) ;  Carmichaal  and  Hiller, 
Ediobui^h,  1737.  John  Pinkerton  issued  an  edition  in 
1790,  printed  at  London,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  which  he  stvlee 
"the  first  genuine  edition."  It  was  taken  irom  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  manuscript,  but,  as  his  transcript  was  exe- 
cuted neither  by  himself  nor  under  his  immeiUate  inspec- 
tion, many  gross  inaccuracies  were  suffered  to  remain 
uncorrected.  Dr.  John  Jamieson  printed  an  edition  at 
Edinbui^h  in  1820,  in  4to.  This  was  a  careful  print  of 
the  Advocates'  Library  manuscript,  iii,  Cosmo  Innes 
printed  an  edition  for  the  Spalding  Club  in  1856.  It  waa 
made  from  a  collation  of  the  Advocates'  Library  and  the 
Cambridge  mauuacnpis.  The  Bev.  W.  W.  Skeat  U  at 
present  [1S7S)  engag^  in  editing  an  edition  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  (extra  senes),  1870-75.  This  edi- 
tion is  founded  on  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  carefully 
collated  with  the  Edinburgh  manuscript  and  with  Hart's 
edition  of  1616,  and  oocasionaily  with  Audeison's  editioa 
of  1670. .  (J.  su.) 

BARBUDA,  one  of  the  lener  Antilles  or  Caribbean 
islands,  ia  10  miles  in  length  by  about  8  in  breadth,  pre- 
senting a  veiT  flat  surface,  cov^ed  to  a  great  extent  wilh 
woods,  in  which  deer  abound.  Many  varieties  of  aliell-fish 
and  other  fish  are  found  on  the  ooast,  which  is  also  fre- 
quented by  large  Socks  of  waler-fowl.  The  part  of  the 
island  under  cultivation  is  fertile;  com,  cotton,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  indigo  are  grown  ;  and  the  rearing  of  cattie  is 
one  of  the  principal  occupations.  So  salubrious  is  the 
climate  that  Barbuda  serves  as  a  kind  of  Mnilortum  for  the 
adjacenr  islands.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  lesa  than 
2000,  are  mainly  negroa.  The  island  was  annexed  to 
Britain  in  1628,  and  was  bestowed  in  1680  on  the  Codring- 
ton  family,  in  whose  posseeaion  it  still  retnaing.  The  north 
point  is  in  lat.  17°  33'  N.  and  long.  61"  43'  W. 

•Barbour'a  £r>ia.p.  tSO,  Jamlaaon'a  ed.  'JMd.,>.  tS. 

•  Gi«ir«l  If  Sanlawl,  book  Till,  c.  1  «»■  " 
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BABCA— BARCELONA- 


BABCA,  a  muiliroe  district  of  Northcm  Africa,  which 
formerl/  belonged  to  Tripoli,  bul  was  raised  in  1889  lo  be 
a  eeparate  provioce  immedialely  dcpendeDt  on  ConatanCi- 
nople.      It  extends   from  ttie  Gulf  of  "  ' 
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N.  and  between  long.  20°  and  25°  £.,  and  has 
of  about  60,700  square  miles.  Tliis  territory  is  travened 
from  east  to  west  bj  a  mountain  ciiain  varying  in  height 
from  400  or  600  to  upwards  of  1800  feet.  A  great  part  of 
Barca,  particularly  towards  the  coast,  is  very  terlile,  aboand- 
ing  with  excellent  pasturage,  and  producing  large  supplies 
of  com.    The  chief  town  is  Bengali. 

BABCA,  an  ancient  city  in  Cyrenaica,  and  within  the 
above  dislrict,  to  which  it  gave  name.  Its  rums  are 
now  known  as  Ei-Mtdinah.  It  was  situalixl  betw^jen 
Cyrene  (now  OrmiioA)  and  Hesperides  (now  Beni,aB), 
•bout  11  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  on  the  top  of  the 
riaingeroundthatoverlookstheSyrlfs.  Itwatlbu  <ded 
about  554  B.C.  by  a  colony  from  (^rene,  who  Sed  ^rom 
the  ill-treatment  of  Aroestlaus  IL,  and  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  Libyans.  About  forty- 
four  years  after  its  fouadation  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  rerenge  of  Pheretima,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus 
III.,  being  captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Persians,  to 
whom  she  had  appealed  for  assistance,  white  lar^ 
Dumben  of  its  inhabitants  were  led  captive  to  Bactria. 
In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  founding  of  a  new 
citT,  Ptolemais,  on  the  sea-coast  drew  away  from  the 
older  site  a  lat^  part  of  the  population ;  but  Barca 
continued  lo  exist  for  several  centuries  after  the  Chria- 
tian  era,  and  even  seems  to  have  risen  again  into  im- 
portance under  the  Arabs.  The  ruins  are  few,  and  are 
thought  lo  be  those  of  the  AiVc  city. 

BARCELONA,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Catalonia,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the 
Spanish  provinos  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  is  a 
flourishing  city  and  seaport  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  lat.  41°  22'  N.  and  long.  2°  9'  E  be- 
tween the  rivers  Bfeos  (Baii^)  on  the  north  and  the 
Llobregal  (.BubHeotui)  on  the  south.  It  stands  on  the 
sloping  edge  of  a  small  but  fertile  plain  now  covered 
with  villas  and  gardens.  Immediately  to  the  south- 
east rise  the  Montjuich  hills  to  the  height  of  650  feet, 
erowned  by  an  important  fortification;  while  on  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  north-east,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  heights  of  San  Pedro  Martio,  Valcanca,  and 
Moncads.  Barcelona  wss  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
Strong  line  of  ramparO,  and  defended,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, overawed  by  a  citadel  on  the  north-east,  ereded 
in  1715  by  Pliilip  V.  on  Vauban's  principle;  but 
these  fortifications  being  felt  ss  a  p«infuL  restriction 
on  the  natural  development  of  the  city,  were,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  central  Government,  finally 
abolished  by  the  local  authorities  in  1S45.  The  walU 
of  the  moat  were  utilised  for  the  cellars  of  the  houses 
which  Boon  occupied  the  site  of  the  ramparta,  and  the 

Kund,  which  had  been  covered  by  the  citadel,  was 
I  ont  in  horticultural  gardens.  A  rapid  extension 
of  the  dty  to  the  north-west  took  place,  and  in  1860 
an  elaborate  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  new  districts 
leceived  the  royal  sanction.  Barcelona  thus  comprises 
en  old  and  a  new  town,  differing  from  each  other  in 
many  important  features,  the  former  sdll  consisting 
for  tlie  most  part  of  irr^^ular  and  narrow  streets, 
while  the  latter  has  all  the  symmelry  and  precision 
of  a  premeditated  scheme.  The  buildings  of  the  old 
town  are  chieSy  of  brick,  from  four  to  live  storin 
in  height,  with  flat  rool^  and  other  Eastern  peculiari- 
ties; while  in  the  new  town  hewn  stone  is  very 
largely  employed,  and  the  architecture  is  often  of  a  mod- 
em Euglisli  style.  To  the  south-east,  on  the  tongue  of 
land  that  helps  to  form  the  port,  lies  the  suburb  of  Bar- 
celoiieta.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  marquis  da  la  Mina, 
' "  ■     -'  '   regularly 

pattern.  The  main  street  or  axis  of  the  old  town  is  the 
llambta,  a  fiivorile  resort  of  the  higher  classes,  wUch  hss  a 
fine  promenade  planted  with  plane-trees  running  down  the 
middle,  and  contains  the  principal  hotels  and  tlieatres  of 
the  city.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  sgTiares  are 
the  Plaza  de  PaUcio,  the  Plasa  Beal,  and  the  Plaia  del 
Teatro.  The  Paseo  de  San  Juan  and  the  Gardin  del 
OoMral  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  are  being  removed. 
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large  number  of  ecclesiastical  buildin^^, 
means  so  many  as  it  once  posseaed.  If  Baroeloneta  o 
the  one  hand,  and  Garcia,  a  suburban  village,  on  the  other, 
be  included,  the  number  of  churches  amounts  lo  twenty- 
seven,  and  eighteen  of  these  are  parroquiat,  while  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  convents  were  still  standing  in  187S.  Tbft 
cathedral,  erected  between  129S  and  1448,  bul  not  y^  fin- 
ished, is  a  spacious  buildup  in  Ihe  Poiniea  styie^  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Santa  Silalia,  the  patron  sunt  of  the 
city.     Its  stained  glass  windows  are  among  the  finest  in 


las,  and  San  Pablo  del  Campo,  are  all  churches  worthy  of 
mention.  San  Miguel  in  Barceloneta,  which  preserved  a, 
curious  ancient  mosaic  and  contained  the  tomb  of  the  mai- 
quis  de  la  Mina,  has  been  taken  down. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Barcelona  have  from  aa 
early  period  been  numerous  and  important  The  univer- 
sity ( Univereidad  Liitraria)  wss  originally  founded  in  143(r 
by  the  magistracy  ol  the  city,  and  received  a  bull  of  con- 
firmation Irora  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1450,  possessing  at  tlial 
time  four  facnlti<s  and  thirty-one  chairs,  all  endowed  \iy 
the  corporation  (vidt  Capmany's  Memorial).  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  1714,  but  restored  in  1841   and  now  ooropM  aa 


B  boildiDg  in  the  newlovn.    There  are,  beuilcs, 

ao  aotdem/  of  nalural  sciences,  a  college  uf  medicine  and 
tatgeiy, — confirmed  by  k  bull  of  Benedict  XIII.  in  1400, — 
■n  mcmemj  of  fine  atia,  a  normal  school',  a  theological  sem- 
inary, an  upper  industrial  school,  an  inetilution  for  the  edu' 
cation  of  deaf-matea,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  many 
miliar  egtahliahmtnta.  Onitiiitous  instruetion  of  a  veiy 
high  order  is  afibrded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  upwordii 
of  tiro  thousand  pupils.  The  principal  charitable  founda- 
tions are  the  Qua  <U  Caridad,  or  HoDM  of  Industry,  the 
Biwpital  General  dating  from  1401,  and  the  Foundling 
Hoopital.     The  Monta  dt  Piedad  are,  in  fact,  mutual  ben- 


:o  necessitous  persons,  thousands  of  whom /early 
•Tail  themselves  of  it«  advant^es.  The  principal  civic 
and  commercial  buildings  are  the  Ca*a  Chnuitorwd,  a  fine 


•eairanl  end  of  the  Rambla  b  a  Urg«  ancient  structure,  the 
Jtonuanai,  or  Anenals,  which  was  finished  about  1243. 
A  portion  of  it  was  recently  taken  down  to  give  a  better 
view  to  the  promenade.  Remains  of  the  former  royal  slate 
of  Barcelona  are  found  In  the  Palacio  Beal  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  and  the  Palacio  de  la  Reina.  At  the  highest  part 
of  the  city,  in  the  Calle  del  Paradis,  are  some  magnificent 
columns,  and  other  Boman  remains,  which,  however,  are 
hidden  by  the  surrounding  bnitdings. 

The  ilUiabitaniB  of  Barcelona  are  not  only  an  intelligent 
and  industriooa^  biU  a  gay  and  pleasure-lovins  people. 
Means  of  public  recreation  are  abundantly  supplied.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  theatres  of  more  or  less  preten- 
sion, the  two  moat  important  being  the  Teatro  Principal 
and  the  Teatro  del  Liceo.  The  latter  is  a  very  fine  build- 
ing, originally  erected  in  1S45  on  the  site  of  a  convent  of 
Trinitarian  monks,  and  capable  of  containing  4000  specta- 
tora.  A  striking  feature  in  Barcelona  society  is  the  devel- 
opment of  social  life;  and  the  number  of  restaurants  and 
similar  places  of  evening  resort  is  very  greal.  A  pleasant 
promenade  ia  famished  not  only  by  the  Rambia  but  by  the 
Huralla  del  Mar,  or  sea-wall,  which  was  largely  due  to  the 
marquis  de  ia  Mina,  and  is  now  undergoing  extensive  alter- 
ation by  the  reclaiming  of  a  strip  of  land  from  the  port. 

Barcelona  has  long  been  the  mdugtrial  and  commercial 
centre  of  Eastern  Spain — a  pre-eminence  which  dates  from 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  It  was  the  rival  of  Genoa  and 
Venioe,  and  in  renown  its  hardy  mariners  were  second  to 
none.  The  origin  of  the  famous  code  of  maritime  laws 
known  aB  the  CmmAidii  dd  mar  ia  usually,  though  not  with 
aUolnle  certainly,  ascribed  to  its  merchants;  audit  is  pretty 
well  esUhlished  that  they  were  the  first  to  employ  the 
method  of  marine  insurance.  We  find  them  at  an  early 
period  trading,  not  only  with  the  porta  of  the  Hediier- 
laoean,  but  wilii  the  Low  Countries  and  England,  on  the 
on  ■  hand,  and  with  Constantinople  and  I>amasciia,  Egypt 
anci  Armaiia,  on  the  other, — entering  into  treaties  with 
kiop  and  magistracies,  and  establishing  in  ail  important 
ptaMS  oonrals  to  look  after  their  interests.  The  prosper- 
-  Ity  BO  deeply  rooted  continued  through  numerous  vicia- 
utodes  till  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  American  col- 
onies, when  a  comparative  decline  set  in.  This,  however, 
proved  only  temporary,  and,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  con- 
seqaeooes  of  the  French  invasion,  and  the  various  revoln- 
tima  of  the  country  since  then,  Barcelona  has  no  need  to 
]fxik  back  with  regret  lo  the  past.  A  great  variety  of 
induBtritf  are  now  carried  on — the  most  important  being 
the  spinoiDg  and  weaving  of  wool,  collon,  and  silk.  Of 
the  nnmerous  guilds  that  were  anciently  formed  in  the 
dly  an  interesting  list  is  to  be  found  in  Capmany.  It 
carries  on  a  large  shipping  trade.  Jn  1ST2  between  700 
and  800  fifreign  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  360,000  tons, 
discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  pott._  Of  these  180  were 
Britiah.  The  imports  from  the  colonies  are  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rum,  wax,  dye-wood,  Ac;  machinery,  coals,  coke, 
cotton,  wool,  llireod,  and  other  sto%,  are  Drought  from 
Gngluid ;  articles  of  silk,  chemical  preparations,  pastes 
and  Bonn  of  all  sorts,  objects  of  fashion,  wines,  and  limion, 
■ram  France;  petroleum,  cotton,  and  staves  from  North 
America;  cotton  from  the  Brazils  and  Smvroa;  hides 
&0B1  the  River  Plate;  salt-fish  from  the  Nortli  Sea.  The 
•iport  trade  is  not  so  extensive,  consisting  lancely  of  fruits 
tuid  veireUhlei,  oil,  silk,  wines,  salt,  Sk.  The  so-called 
t«rt  of  Barcelona  was  at  first  only  an  open  be«ch,  slightly 
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sheltered  by  the  neighboring  hills,  but  at  an  early  period 
the  advantage  of  some  artihcial  protection  was  felt.  Id 
1438  we  find  Don  Alphonso  V.  granting  the  mawtracy 
a  license  to  build  a  mole;  and  in  1474  the  MM  de  Santa 
Oeu  was  officially  commenced.  Long  after  this,  however, 
travellers  speak  of  Barcelona  as  destitute  of  a  barborj 
and  it  is  only  In  the  17lh  century  that  satis^Iory  work* 
were  undert^en.  Down  to  a  very  recent  period  all  the 
included  area  was  shut  oQ"  from  the  open  sea.  by  a  sand- 
bank, which  rendered  the  entrance  of  large  vessels  im- 
poBsible.  An  extension  of  the  former  mole,  and  the  con- 
eCruclioQ  of  another  from  the  foot  of  Mon(juich,  have 
embraced  a  portion  of  the  sea  outside  of  the  bank,  and  a 
convenient  shelter  is  thus  afforded  for  tlie  heaviest  men  of 
war.  The  depth  in  this  part  ia  about  40  feet,  while 
within  the  sanabank  it  is  from  IS  to  20.  Barcelona  is  well 
supplied  with  inland  communication  by  rail,  and  the  Iraffio 
of  its  own  streets  is  latgely  &cililated  by  tramway  lines 
running  from  the  port  as  far  as  Gtarcia. 

According  to  traditions  preserved  by  the  Boman  writets, 
Barcelona  owed  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  fiist  importance, 
to  the  CartWinians  under  Hamilcar  Barca,  after  whom  it 
was  called  Bareino.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Fatmtia,  Alter  having  shared 
in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  barbaric  invaaions,  it 
became  the  capital  of  a  dukedom  tinder  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  not  long  after  began  to  give  the  title  of  count  to  a 
family  that  soon  made  itself  independent.  In  9S5  the  oily 
WBS  captured  by  the  MoorSj  but  not  long  afler  it  was 
recovered  by  Count  Borell.  In  1151  Baymund  Berenguer 
married  the  daughter  of  Bamiro  II.  of  Arsgon,  and  thuii 
the  countship  of  Barcelona  was  united  to  that  kingdom  by 
his  son.  From  the  successive  princes  of  the  line  the  city 
received  many  privileges.  In  1640  Barcelona  was  the 
centre  of  the  Catalonian  rebellion  against  Philip  IV.,  and 
threw  itself  under  French  prulfction.  In  1S£2  it  relumed 
to  its  allegiance,  hat  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  VendAme 
in  1697.  At  the  peace  of  Byswick,  in  the  same  year, 
il  was  restored  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  During  the"' 
War  of  the  Succession  Bareelona  adhered  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  seizure  of  Montjuich  in  1706  and  the 
subsequent  capture  of  the  city  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
formed  one  of  hU  most  kriiliant  achievements.  In  1714 
it  was  taken  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick  in  the  interests  of  Loois  XIV.,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  reluctantly  reconciled  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
At  the  oommenoemeut  of  Bonaparte's  attempt  on  the  liberty 
of  Spi^  the  French  troops  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress,  and  kept  the  city  in  subjection.  Since  then  it  has 
ahared  in  most  of  the  revolutitHiary  movements  that  have 
swept  over  Spain,  and  has  frequently  been  distinguished 
by  the  violence  of  its  civic  commotions,  By  the  census 
of  1S&7  the  population  of  the  city  amounted  lo  180,014, 
and  by  an  enumeration  in  1864  the  city  and  suburbs  were 
found  lo  contain  252,000  peisons.  (See  Manifataeum  d» 
muiehM  rdaxttiUt  scrnciM  d«  Bareetomi,  Barcelona,  1667 ; 
Capmany,  Mtmoriat  hutarUat  sofrrs  Baredona,  1770-92; 
Chantreau,  XeOres  de  Barodmme,  1793;  Hare,  Waiidmnga 

BARCLAY,  Alkzandeb,  an  English  y 
probably  about  1476.     His  nationality  hss  tx 
much  literary  dispute,  but  the  evidence  on  the  whole  soeois 
lo  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  he  spent  the  greater 

Cof  liis  life  in  England,  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
place  of  his  educauon  is  equally  doubtful ;  he  studied 
at  one  of  the  great  English  universities,  but  at  which  has 
not  yet  been  settled  by  his  biop'sphers.  Ho  received  a 
benefice  from  the  provost  of  Oriel  College,' Oxford,  and  it 
might  therefore  be  inferred  that  he  had  been  a  student  at 
that  place.  But  Oxford  is  nowhere  referred  lo  in  his 
writings,  whereas  Cambridge  is  mentioned  once.  Ue 
appears  to  have  travelled  on  the  Continent  after  complet- 
ing his  university  course,  and  on  his  relum  received 
an  appointment  as  chaplain  in  tlie  coilegiate  church  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary  in  Devonshire.  He  afterwords  became 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Ely,  and  at 
length  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  at  Canterbury. 
Having  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  he 
became  successively  vicar  of  Much-Badew  in  Essex,  and,  in 
1646,  of  Wokev  in  Somersetshire;  and  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  AU-Saiuts  in  Lombard 
BtreeL    As  he  cetained  some  of  his  prefwm«DlB  in  tha 
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Mign  of  Edirord  VI^  it  is  premmnl  that  he  mut  hftve 
complied  with  Che  changw  or  the  times.  He  died  at  an 
adv^noed  «ge  in  the  year  1552,  and  wai  iDterred  at  Cro7' 
don.  Barclay  vnile  at  a  period  when  the  Blandird  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  WM  extremely  low ;  and,  u  excellence  ie  alwayi 
comporatiTe,  this  circumitance  may  partly  enable  —  *~ 


e  hig'  best  work, 

frehengiTe  and  easily  understood  satire  on  the 
le  times,  naUirtdlr  acquired  a  wide  popularity, 
and  was  eitenaively  read.  ]ie  title  giren  to  it  wag  the 
iSUp  of  Foolm,  and  it  was  first  printed  by  Pinson  in 
I6w.  The  original  design,  and  many  of  the  details,  were 
derived  from  Sebastian  Brandt,  a  civiiian  of  Straaburg, 
who  in  1494  published  a  poem  enUtled  Dot  barren  Schi^, 
which  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  t)ie  age  that  a 
I^tin  and  a  French  version  appeared  in  1497,  and  another 
French  vetsion  in  149S.  Barclay  prolewes  to  have  trans- 
lated "oute  of  Laten,  Frenche,  and  Doche;"  but  to  the 
origiiisl  cargo  he  has  added  many  fools  of  English  growth. 
Undsr  the  representation  of  a  ship  freighled  with  loola  of 
Tarious  denominations,  the  poet  exposes  the  prevalent  vices 
and  Tollies  of  the  age;  and  although,  as  Warton  remarks, 
the  poem  is  destitute  of  plot  and  the  voyage  of  adventures, 
the  genend  design  was  found  to  poBess  mau^  attractions. 
The  work  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  giving  a  clear 
though  by  no  means  pleasing  picture  of  English  societv  and 
tower  class  life  in  the  time  of  Henry  VJII,,  and  also  as 
marking  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  English  language. 
Barclay's  vocabulary  is  easentially  that  of  the  people.  His 
other  works  are— 7%e  Oaildl  of  LaJbourt,  1506;  The 
Jfimmr  of  Oood  Jfantun,  translated  from  the  poem  of 
Hancini  Itt  ijttatuor  Virlutibia;  ITu  E^oga;  a  veiaion 
of  Sallnst ;  an  Inlrodvetum  to  Wrilt  ana  to  Pronmmet 
Frmdtt,-  and  some  small  pieces.  K  catalogue  of  hU  ^ese, 
with  full  notice  of  the  little  that  is  known  concerning 
Barclay,  and  ample  bibliographical  information,  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  Jamieson  in  the  introduc^on  to  his  edition  of  the 
Sigtrf  Jboii,  Edin.,  1874. 

BABCLAY,  John,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  writer, 
was  bonij  January  28,  1582,  at  Pont-i-Moueson,  where  his 
&ther  Wiliiam  Barclay  (see  below)  was  professor  of  civil 
law.  Educated  at  the  Jeeuils'  college,  he  gave  evidence 
of  remarkable  ability  at  an  early  age,  and  was  only 
Dineteen  wiien  he  published  a  commentary  upon  the 
ThAmt  of  StaeiuB.  The  Jemits  were  naturally  desirous 
that  he  should  enter  their  order,  but  to  this  both  himself 
and  his  &ther  were  averse.    The  jealous  enmity  of  the 


left  by  his  &ther,  De  Polalale  -f^^PO^  which  involved  him 
in  controversy  with  the  bmous  Cardinal  Bellarmln.  In 
1614  appeared  the  wittiest  and  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Sat^friam,  entitled  Jam  Animorum,  which  gives  a  critical 
stjrvey  of  the  varied  manners  and  ohoracteristics  of  the 
several  European  nations.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
In  1616,  after  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Borne, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  Ull  his  death  on  12th  August, 
1621.  His  romance,  Argenit,  was  passing  through  the 
press  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  It  appeared  in  the 
oouise  of  the  same  year.  Barclay,  ^m  what  reason  is 
not  apparent,  Mled  to  attain  the  position  to  which  his 
talents  seemed  furly  to  entitle  him.  His  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  scholar  was  remarkably  high  among  his  cou- 
lemporaries.  Qrotius  and  others  have  lavished  praises  on 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  style;  his  romance 
was  extremely  popnlar;  and  some  of  his  I^tin  poems  are 
very  happy.  The  idea  of  the  Salyriam,  one  of  his  two 
extensive  compositions,  is  borrowed  from  Fetronius;  in 
the  details,  however,  the  work  fortunately  does  not  follow 
that  author  so  closely.  It  was  very  extensively  read,  and 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  The  Argeait,  a  long 
Latin  romance,  sometimes  looked  on  as  a  political  allegory, 
was  very  popular.  It  is  said  to  have  been  warmly  edniired 
by  Richelieu  and  Leibnits,  while  Cowper,  Disraeli,  and 
Coleridge  speak  uf  it  in  terms  of  high  admLralioo.    The 


estimate  of  it  given  in  the  '^iia  Binvlaa,  prefixed  to  latw 

editions  of  the  work.     "  Haba  «ium,"  says  the  anonymooa 
writer  of  the  lifCj  "A«roieuiii  TuUii  ngoren,  Laamitmwm  et 
'  n,  ftweafew  puroi  Pebvuii, 
Maronieo     ■     ■  •    ■         " 


poJtMsam  Taaii,  lAvii  antiqai 


lalet  Jabuietot  Naiortii,  pokieam  Maroniea  vix  in^en 
There  have  been  numerous  editions  of  the  book,  whidi  ha> 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  langaage. 

BABCLAY,  John,  M.D.,  an  emin«i(  analonuat,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire  in  1760,  and  died  at  Bdinbatgh  in 
1S26.  After  the  usual  routine  of  parochiid  education,  ha 
complied  his  academical  course  at  the  United  CoU^s  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  subsequently  studied  divinity  tner& 
and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  bv  the  Presbyterv  of 
Dunkeld.  Having  repaired  to  Edinbuigli  in  17Sil,  a* 
tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir  Jamta  Campbell  of  Abemchill, 
he  began  to  give  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medidne^ 
and  particularly  to  human  and  comparative  anatomy.  Ha 
became  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  17S6,  after  having  defended  an  inauguril  4&MW1*- 
tion,  Dt  Anima  scu  Priaeipio  Vitali,  a  subject  which  occd< 
pied  his  maturer  powent  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Im- 
mediately alter  his  graduation,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
studied  tor  some  time  under  Dr.  Matsball,  st  that  time  a 
very  distinguished  teacher  of  anatomy  in  the  metropoUs. 
Boon  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  commenced  his 
lectures  on  anatomy  in  Novemb^,  1797,  and  speedily 
attracted  an  audience,  which  incr^sed-  conBiderably  in 
numbers  nntil  the  period  of  his  retirement,  a  short  tinM 
before  his  death. 

Of  BmrelaT'i  nrofaiBlDfia]  writing!,  the  euliaat,  we  bslieT^ 
wu  th<  Krtiele  Phtbioloot,  contributed  to  ths  third  wUtioa  of 
thli  work.  In  1803  ba  attamptod  a  reform  in  the  laagUKB  of 
anatomj,  with  a  view  to  rflnder  Lt  more  aoonrats  and  pmiiifl, — 
stalk  for wblohhla  acQuirflments  as  aoiauioal  nholar rendered 
faim  pecuilkrly  wfiil  c^uuiflfld.  Although  tha  AonuiuJatere  whioh 
hs  publlih»d  1b  that  year  has  not  been  gusratlj  adoptwl,  th» 

Erofauion  acknowlsdged  the  importuoe  of  the  objeot  wfaieh  he 
%A  in  view,  as  well  a>  the  talent  and  leaniinB  with  which  It 
VM  eieoutad.  In  IBOS  hs  publiihed  hii  TVnUtH  am  tU  lin- 
gular Molianm  of  l4>  B-mtat,  Bodg,  and  in  ISll  bis  DneripHoa 
of  At  Aritritt  of  iht  H-amaa  Body,  a  work  diaplayiog  maoh 
aeate  obaervatlon  and  laborioui  reaeanh,  whioh  may  be  bdb- 
■Idered  the  most  praatioally  meful  of  all  hii  writinsa.  HU  lait 
publloatioD,  oompletad  only  a  few  jtmit  before  his  death,  was 
An  Inquiry  into  lAe  OpiuioHt,  Aneim\t  and  Modtm,  otmoentittf 
Lift  and  OrgivataHon,  a  work  replete  with  learaiog  and  lonad 
original  oritielim.  His  introduetorj  leotores  pnbliilbed  after  hie 
death  oonCain  a  valuable  abridgment  of  the  hiitory  of  analoniy. 

BABCLAY,  JoHiT,  founder  of  •  small  sect  in  the  Scotch 
Church  called  Bereans  or  Barclayites,  was  bom  in  Perth- 
ire  in  1734,  and  di«d  at  Edinbur^  in  1798.  Ha  gndu- 
ed  at  Sl  Andrews,  and  after  being  licenaed  became  asislaiit 
the  parish  minlMer  of  .Errol  in  Perthshire.  Hedevelopcd 
some  very  peculiar  views,  which  led  to  a  diffirenos  witli 
the  minister ;  and  in  1763  he  left  and  was  appointed  ssninf 
ant  to  Mr.  I>>w  of  Fettercaim.  In  this  puish  he  became 
very  popular,  but  his  opinions,  whether  as  expouoded  from 
the  pulpit,  or  as  set  forth  In  a  paraphrase  of  some  halins 
wliich  he  Published,  failed  to  give  satis&clion  to  his  Pres- 
bytery. In  1772  he  was  rejected  as  successor  to  Mr.  Dow, 
and  was  even  refused  by  tne  Presbybery  the  testimonUh 
requisite  in  order  to  obtain  another  livuw.  The  refiisal  of 
the  Presbytery  was  sustained  by  the  Qeneral  AsemUy, 
and  Mr.  Barclay  thereupon  left  the  Scotch  Church.    He 

C reached  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places, 
ut  with  no  great  success.  Neither  his  writings,  whicb  wesw 
collected  in  three  volume^  nor  the  sect  farmed  by  him,  are 
of  much  importance.  His  adherents  were  called  Boean^ 
becausetbey  regulated  their  conduct  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Berea  are  said  to  have  done,  by  diligently  seatduDg  the 
Soripturee  (Acta  ivii.  11). 

BABCLAY,  BoBEKT,  one  of  the  most  eminent  wiiten 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quaken,  was  bon 
in  1648  at  Gordonstown  in  Morayshire.  He  was  sent  to 
finisb  his  education  in  Paris,  and  it  appears  he  was  at  one 
time  inclined  to  accept  the  Boman  Catholic  &ith.  In 
1667,  however,  he  fallowed  the  example  of  hia  bther. 
Colonel  Barclay  of  Urie,  and  joined  the  recentlv  foraed 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  an  anient  theological  stnden^ 
in  of  warm  feelings  and  considerable  mental  pewo, 
he  soon  came  prominently  forward  as  the  leading 
apologist  of  the  new  doctrine.    Hia  greaiwt  wotk,  An 
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bk  bther  refined  li 
bitter  eDioltf. 


Apalogu  for  tki  Tine  ChiMtan  Dtaimty,  wsa  published  in 
Latin  m  1678,  and  ira«  aa  elaborate  Btatement  of  the 
■niDwb  for  holdinx  certttin  fundaineDtal  pcaitions,  laid 
down  in  the  I%<*et  TSeo^gita  vhich  had  been  put  fbrwud 
in  th«,pi«oediiig  year.  The  moet  promioent  oi  the  Than 
me  that  txm  i  i  i  m  oa  Immediate  ReTelalioo,  in  vhich  the 
nperiori^  of  this  iDner  Sight  to  Beaeon  ur  Scripture  is 
■lialply  atated.  Barclaj  ezperieDced  to  eome  extent  the 
penecotioDB  infiicted  on  the  new  Bociety,  and  vat  several 
times  Ihiovn  into  prison.  He  died  in  1S90  at  the  early 
age  ot  Icotj-two.  Uk  Apolojy,  which  is  still  the  moat 
important  manifesto  of  the  Quaker  society,  tss  translated 
b;  liimael/  into  English  in  1678.  Translations  of  it  into 
IbreiKn  laiwnages  have  also  appeared. 

BARCLAY,  WiLLUX,  LL.D.,  a  writer  on  dril  la<r,  was 
bom  in  Al>erdeenslure  in  the  year  1641.  He  spent  the 
earij  part  of  hb  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the 
coait  of  Hai7  queen  of  Scots,  from  whose  fsvor  he  had 
naaaa  to  expect  preferment.  In  1573  he  went  over  to 
Fiance,  and  at  Boui^es  b^;an  to  study  ciril  law  under  the 
&mou8  Cqjas.  He  continued  some  yean  in  thst  semi- 
nary, where  betook  his  doctor's  degree;  and  was  soon  after 
upointed  proAesor  of  dvil  law  in  the  luuTerut^  of  Pont- 
k-KooBSoa,  recently  fbanded  k>y  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
prinoe  afiMwatds  made  bim  coansdlor  of  stat«  and  master 
of  requests.  In  the  year  1581  Barclay  married  Anne  de 
Mallmlle,  a  French  lady.  Their  son  ww  the  celebrated 
Jtdin  BardaT.  atithor  of  the  Argeait.  This  yonth  the 
J  have  recclTcd  into  their  society;  but 
isent,  and  (hereby  incurred  their 
___  impelled  to  leave  France,  and  re- 
turned to  Britain,  where  K  ing  James  oSered  him  a  consider- 
«ble  piefermenl,  provided  hewoutd  Income  a  member  of  the 
Oinrch  of  Bngluid.  He  would  not  accept  the  poet  on  this 
ODodition,  ana  went  bade  agun  to  Fnnce  in  1004.  Soon 
after  hii  arrival  he  was  appointed  Qrst  profesBor  of  the 
dril  law  in  the  UnlveiBity  of  Angera,  where  he  died  the 

C  following,  and  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  church. 
lay  waa  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  his  l^al 
writii^  are  still  valued.  In  his  political  opinions  he  was 
direct^  opposed  to  his  illustrious  countrvnmn  Buchaoaa, 
and  was  a  strennons  defender  of  the  rights  of  kings;  his 
own  specolations  on  the  priodplee  of  government  are  beet 
known  to  some  from  sn  incidental  confutation  by  Locke, 
in  hu  Tnatitet  ok  QoBermKeni.    His  most  important  Writ- 

D*  Ammo  it  Sigali  PMuloM,  adi>*rtf  Bmiiananum,  Bnlmit, 
Bomdtfrtmm,  el  rMqtat  UanareiamaeJio;  UM  hx,  Puii,  IBDO, 
4t«;  /■•  Tilulum  PamUelanam  dt  Scbia  trtdilit  tl  Jurifuraitdo 
GimMmmtarii,  Paril,  IBOS,  Bto;  Dt  Patutalt  Papa;  an tloaaUnat 
in  B^gf9  ti  Pyi*eip**  ttetdartM  jmt  tt\np*r\taihahtat!  Lihtrpoat^ 
kmmnr.  MmiipOBtl,  1810,  Std.  Thii  work  wu  tnnilitHl  into 
rraiKb,  ud  an  BdkIJiIi  Tonlon  ii  prinUd  with  the  trskti»  of 
eiMldoa,  O/iluLai^iLtiam  o/iht  Oath  ef  AtUgioMtt,  Land.,  1811, 
ilo.  BaroI»T'i  two  treatilu,  Zt*  Awns  and  Di  Potalalt  Papm, 
bsTs  repeatsdly  bean  printail  in  the  sama  Tolams :  Hanover, 
ISIS,  8vd;  BaDovar,  1«1T,  Bra. 

BARCLAY  DE  TOLLY,  Uicbaxl,  a  Russian  prinoe 
and  eeneraJ,  highly  distinguished  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon, 
WIS  bom  in  Livopia  in  1759.  He  was  a  deaoendsnt  of  the 
old  Scotch  family  of  Barclay,  a  branch  of  whom  had  settled 
In  Bostua  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  adopted  by  Qsneral 
Vmnoulen,  and  entered  a  Russian  cuirassier  raiment  when 
veiT  ^oung.  In  1788  and  1789  lie  served  against  the  Turks, 
ana  m  the  following  yean  against  the  Swedes  and  Poles, 
in  1806,  when  Bussia  look  up  arms  against  Kapoleon,  he 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  Pulluek. 
At  £ylau  he  loet  an  arm,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
ef  lieutenant-general.  In  1808  he  commanded  against  (he 
Swedea,  and  in  1809  by  a  rapid  and  daring  mardi  for  two 
days  over  the  ice  he  surprised  and  seised  Umeo.  In  ISIO 
he  wsa  made  minister  of  war,  and  retained  the  post  (ill 
1813.  There  was  very  keen  opposition  (o  the  appointment 
of  a  foreigner  as  commander-in-chie^  and  after  the  def^t 
of  Smolensk,  the  outcry  was  to  great  that  he  resigned  his 
office  and  took  a  suliordinate  place  under  the  veteran 
KnlnsoS'.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  reappointed 
to  the  supreme  command,  and  fought  st  the  battles  of 
Baulien,  Dresden,  and  Leipuc  He  was  unable  to  bring 
Dp  his  forces  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but 
marched  into  France  and  took  part  in  the  occupation  of 
Paris.  He  wsa  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  made 
prince  and  field-marshal.  He  died  in  1818  at  Insterburg, 
m  Pni^a,  while  on- his  way  to  the  Bohemian  baths. 


BAR-C0CHBBA8,  or  Bab-cochab  {Son  qf  a  Sar).  a 
celebrated  Jewish  leader  in  the  insurrection  against  Ha- 
drian, 131-135  A.D.,  whose  real  name  was  Simeon.  Th9 
events  of  his  life  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

BARD,  from  the  Welsh  bvdd.  is  the  nsme  spplied  to 
the  ancient  Cdtic  poets,  though  the  word  is  sometimes 
loosely  used  as  synonymous  with  poet  in  general.  Bo  far 
as  can  be  asoertained,  the  title  hard*,  and  some  of  tie 
privileges  peculiar  to  (hat  cisss  of  poets,  are  to  i>e  found 
only  amon|;  Celtic  peoples.  The  name  itself  is  not  used 
by  Ceesar  in  his  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
(>aul  and  Britain,  but  be  appeara  to  ascribe  the  functions 
of  the  bards  to  a  section  of  the  Druids,  with  which  dass 
thev  seem  to  have  been  dosely  connected.  I^ter  Latin 
authors,  such  as  Lucun  (Phar.,  p.  447),  Festus  (De  Verb. 
Sign.  I.V.),  and  Ammianus  MaroellinuB  (bk.  xv.],  used  the 
term  Sardi  as  the  recognized  title  of  the  national  poets  or 
singen  among  the  peoples  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  In  Gaul 
however,  the  iuatilution  soon  disappeared ;  the  purdy 
Celtic  peoples  were  swept  back  by  the  waves  of  Latin  and 
Teutonic  eonqueet,  and  finally  settled  in  Walee,  Ireland, 
Brittany,  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  There  Is  dear  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  bards  in  all  these  places,  though 
the  known  relics  belong  almost  entirdy  to  Wales  and 
Ireland,  where  the  institution  was  more  distinctively  na- 
tional. In  Wales  they  formed  an  organized  sodety.  with 
hereditary  rights  and  privileges.  They  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  respec^  and  were  exempt  from  taxes  or  mili- 
tary service.  Their  spedal  duties  were  to  celebrate  the 
victories  of  thdr  people,  and  to  sing  hymns  of  praise  to 
God.  They  thus  gave  poetic  expression  to  the  religions 
and  national  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  therefore  ex- 
ercised a  very  powerful  influence.  The  whole  society  of 
bards  was  regulated  by  laws,  said  to  have  been  first  dis- 
tinctly foimukted  by  Hywell  Dha,  and  to  have  been  aftei^ 
wards  revised  by  Grufiydd  ap  Conan.  At  stated  intervals 
great  festivals  were  held,  at  which  the  most  famous  bards 
from  the  various  districts  met  snd  contended  inson^the 
umpires  being  generally  tbe  princes  and  nobles.  Even 
after  the  conqueet  of  Wales,  these  festivals,  or  Eated^odau, 
ss  they  were  called,  continued  to  be  summoned  by  the 
Engibli  sovereigns,  but  from  the  reign  of  Elicabetfi  the 
custom  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  They  have 
not  since  been  summoned  by  roval  authority,  but  have  k>een 
revived,  and  are  held  regularly  at  tbe  present  time.  lo 
Ireland  also  the  bards  were  a  distinct  class  with  peculiar 
and  hereditary  privil^^es.  They  appear  lo  have  been 
divided  into  three  great  sections :  the  first  celebrated  vie-  . 
tories  and  sang  hymns  of  praise ;  the  second  chanted  the 
laws  of  the  nation;  the  third  gave  poetic  genealoeiee  and 
family  histories.  The  Irish  bards  were  held  in  high  repute, 
and  frequently  were  brought  over  to  Walee  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  singen  of  that  country. 

Boa  Ed.  Jddsi,  Btlia  of  tkt  WtU\  Bard;  ITBt)  Walkar, 
Mamair,  of  tkt  IrUh.  Bardi,  1788!  Owan  Jooai,  Knyrian 
ArtkKology  of  ITalu,  S  vols.,  ISDl-T;  W.  E.  Bkme,  Four  Aa- 
eimt  Booh  of  Wata,  2  Toll.,  1888. 

BARDESANE8,  or  Bab  Deisah,  a  celebrated  Onostit^ 
W88  a  native  of  Edeasa  in  Mesopotamia,  and  appears  to 
have  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aaielius.  Very 
litUe  is  Iniown  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  hdd  a  dis- 
pntation  with  Apotlonius,  a  philosopher  in  tbe  train  of 
Ludns  Verus,  and  he  is  known  lo  have  written  agunst  the 
Marcionite  and  other  heresies.  There  is  considetable  doubt 
whether  he  was  ever  a  disciple  of  Valentinns,  but  it  is 
acknowledged  that  he  never  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
Christian  church.  However  seriously  his  priadptes,  if 
rigidly  interpreted,  might  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  he  did  not  rwud  himself  as  optMsed  to 
that  Mth,  and  he  was  generally  conddered  one  of  its  besi 
defenders.  He  was  espedally  famed  for  his  hymns, 
figments  of  which  are  still  extant.  Of  his  other  worlcs 
there  seems  (o  remain  only  a  treatise  On  Fait,  a  portion 
of  which  was  preserved  by  EoBebiuB  {Prep.  Eean.,  vi.  10), 


Lond,,  1855).  The  system  of  Bardesanes,  k 
be  gatiiered  from  the  scantv  notices  of  other  writers,  hod 
many  points  in  common  with  that  of  Valentinns,  but  shows 
to  an  almost  greater  extent  the  Influence  of  Oriental  mys- 
ticism and  imagery.  He  begins,  as  do  all  the  other  Unos- 
ticH,  with  postulating  the  existence  of  the  Unknown  God 
or  Father,thegrouna  of  all  the  forms  of  being.   Alongdde 


BARDILI— BAHDWAS. 


ter-  From  tiiis  dutUiBca  npringH  the  poBsibiiitj  of 
the  universe.  Evil  Ih  not,  indeed,  correlative  and  equally 
necessaiy  with  God,  but  arisea  from  matter.  The  Eternal 
Father,  through  anion  with  Hiq  everltutinsljr  produced,  but 
ghadowj  compauion,  brings  forth  the  Sod,  from  whose 
anion  irith  the  Holv  Spirit  [Sophia)  apring  the  elements. 
The  combinalionB  of  the  productive  and  receptive  agents 
•recalled  eyxi/ffiet,  and  of  them  there  are  seven.  Bardeaanea, 
who  had  deeply  studied  the  Chaldean  axtrotogy,  neema  to 
have  discuased  at  great  length  the  influence  of  the  atara 
00  human  action.  He  vindicated  for  man,  what  may, 
with  some  stretch  of  language,  be  termed  a  iranaeendental 
freedom.  His  followern  were  diatinguiuhed  bj  the  strange 
opinion  they  entertained  with  regard  to  the  bodv  of  Christ, 
which  they  held  to  be  only  phenomenal,  not  real.  Besides 
'    «  of  Bardeeanes  to  be  found  in  general    ~    ' 


sel, — the  following  maybe  consulted: — li  ...  ,  _. 
Qntutiea*  Ssroram  primiM  hipmtolomui,  1819;   Hilgenfeld, 
BardetanOj^der  IdOt  Onotliktr,  1SS4. 

BAKDILI,  CBftiSToPH  QorrrBTED,  a  Qerraan  meta- 
physician,  distiuguinhed  by  hia  opposition  to  the  ayntem 
of  Kant,  was  bom  at  Blaubeuren  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1761, 
and  died  at  Stuttgart  in  180S.  Of  hia  namerous  workn  the 
principal  ia  his  EUmenU  of  Logic  {Omndria  der  enlen, 
LonUc,  Stuttgart,  ISOO).  His  syxtem  has  had  but  little 
influence  in  Oermanj,  the  celebrated  Reinhold  being  the 
only  adherent  of  any  importance.  Yet  in  some  reKpects  hia 
ideas  opened  the  way  for  the  later  speculations  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel.  He  dissented  strongly  ^m  the  Kantian  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  form  of  thought,  and  urged 
that  philosophy  should   consider  only  thought  in  itself, 

fire  thought,  which  ia  the  ground  or  possibility  of  being. 
he  fundamental  principle  of  thought  and  criterion  of 
certitude  was,  according  to  him,  the  law  of  identity  ;  Ic^- 
cal  thinking  was  real  thinking.  The  matter  upon  which 
thought  operated  was  in  itself  indefinite  and  unformed,  a 
mere  i'lrnpov  which  was  rendered  definite  or  took  deter- 
minate forms  through  the  action  upon  il  of  thought. 
BardJli,  however,  worked  out  hia  fundamental  idea  in  an 
abstract,  one-sided  manner.  Thought,  as  conceived  by  him, 
had  no  power  of  development  in  it,  and  ultimately  reduced 
itself  to  a  apeclea  of  arithmetical  computation.  (See  on 
hia  system  the  notices  in  Michelet,  OocAicAm  der  kt*len 
SyfleoK,  Bd.  i.,  and  £rdmann,  Vertaeh  einer  OaeHeti^  d, 
1KU  Phtl.,  Bd.  iii.  pt.  i.) 

BARD8EY  {i.«.,  Bard'alsland),  or  in  Welsh  YsybEhlli, 
the  Island  of  the  Cnrrent,  is  utuated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Cardigan  Bay.  It  ia  2t  milea  long  bj  1  broad, 
with  »n  area  of  about  370  acres,  of  which  one-iiiird  is 
hilly.  Tbe  island  produces  both  barley  and  oats.  On  the 
8.E.  side  there  is  a  harbor  which  admits  vessels  of  40  tons. 
On  the  north  side  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abliey,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cadfan  in  fil6,  which  afforded 
refuge  to  great  nambera  of  funtivei  during  the  7th  cen- 
tury. The  lighthouse  has  a  fixed  light  129  feet  above 
high  water,  in  lat.  62=  46'  N.,  long.  4°  47'  W. 

BABDWAN  (sometiinee  spelled  Bordwan),  a  division  or 
commisBionerehip  in  India  under  tlie  Lieutenant-Oovemor 
of  Bengal,  comprising  the  districts  of  Bardwin,  HAglf 
with  Howrah,  Midnapur,  B4nkuri  or  West  Bardwin,  and 
Bfrbhilm,  liee  between  23°  and  26°  N.  lat.  and  between 
86°  and  89°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Bant&r  Pai^;ania  in  the  Bh&galpur  division, 
and  MurshidibAd  in  the  R^hihf  division;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Presidency  diatricta  of  Nadiyft,  and  tiie  24  Patvante; 
on  the  a  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  W.  By  the 
native  tributary  aMe  of  Morbhanj,  and  the  district  of 
ManbhQm  in  the  ChhotA  Nigpur  division.  In  1S7S  Bard- 
win division  contained  an  area  of  12,719  square  milea, 
with  a  population  of  7,286,967,  inhabiting  2S,642  towns 
and  villages,  and  1,468,791  houses;  penons  per  square 
mile,  673;  villages  or  townships  per  square  mile,  203: 
houses  per  aqnare  mile,  115 ;  persons  per  village,  282 ;  and 
persons  per  house,  5.  The  census  of  1872  classifies  the 
population  of  the  Bardwin  divinion  as  follows: — Hindus 
—males,  3,051,967 ;  females,  3,164,093 ;  total,  6,216,050,  or 
86'3  per  cent.:  Mahometana — males,  460,103;  female^ 
479,238;  total,  S29.391,  or  12-8  per  cent.:  Chriatians— 
loalc^  2352;  females,  2053;  total,  4405,  or  -1  per  oent.: 


61  per  cent. ;  grand  total,  'i . 

Babdwan,  an  important  district  in  the  division  of 
the  same  name,  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ben< 
gal,  situated  between  23°  63'  and  22°  46'  N.  lat,  and 
between  88°  39'  and  86°  52'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  dintricts  of  Bfrbhfim  and  Mutshidibid, 
from  which  it  is  aeparated  by  the  Biver  Ajai ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  districts  of  Nadiyi  and  Hriglf,  the  Biver  BhS^iratht 
separating  it  from  the  former;  on  the  8.  by  the  district! 
of  Hllgll  and  Midnapur;  and  en  the  W.  by  the  diatricta 
of  Binkuri  and  M£nbhdm.  For  fiscal  purpoxea  tba 
Board  of  Revenue  returna  its  area  at  3160  square  miles: — 
cultivated,  2810 ;  cultivable,  but  not  cultivated,  190 ;  and 
uncultivabte,  150.  The  census  of  1872  gives  the  police 
area  at  3623  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,034,^43 
souls,  inhabiting  5191  viUage^  and  residing  in  435,416 
houses.  Persons  per  square  mile,  57B;  per  viUaw,  392; 
per  house,  47.  Hindus  number  1,679,353,  or  82-5  par 
cent. ;  Mahometans,  348,024,  or  17-1  per  cent. ;  CbristiuDs 
890,  or  -1  per  cent. ;  and  p^soDS  of  unspedfied  leligion, 
6468,  or  -3  per  cenL 

Bardwin  is  a  flat  plun,  and  Its  sHner;  is  nnintareitisg. 
Chlsf  rivers—tbe  Bhigirstht,  Dlmodai,  AJai,  BCnki,  Kwinr, 
and  Eharl.  of  whioh  oDLy  the  Bhiginthl  ii  u&Tigable  bj  ooaa- 
try  oargo  boat*  throughoat  tha  yesr.  Agrionltiiral  pradaot* — 
paddy,  indigo,  polsBi.  oil-isedB,  sagar-saoc,  potabna,  tobaooo, 
ipkini,  malons,  onouml»»rB,  ar^ 
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Dimodart  ara  oaane  oonglomarates,  wilh  white  landitonca  and 
numerous  coal-teams  of  rery  Irregular  ehnraoter.  Tbe  workiog 
of  the  R£nIgaoj  coal  (vhiah  at  present.  1ST 4,  iiineludedwitbio 
the  Bardvfti  distriot)  dates  from  17T4.  whan  a  company  was 
rormed  by  several  English  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  nlning 
the  collieries;  and  in  the  FollowiDg  jear  »l  t«ns  of  Bardwin 
aoal  were  despaUhed  to  Calcutta.  Id  1860,  40  oollleriM  ■ars 
worked,  chiefly  conducted  with  Enropeao  capita],  and  yieldad 
a  total  oal-lnm  of  S13,30D  tons.  In  ISM  the  oat-tnm  of  tha 
whola  coal-Beld  exceeded  600,000  tons.  Tbere  are  now  44  eoal- 
minas  at  work  within  the  Bardwin  distriot,  of  which  19  mines 
turn  out  more  than  10,000  tons  of  «oa1  apieo*  per  annum.  In 
the  larger  and  better  mines  goal  is  raised  by  ateun  from  pits 
and  galleries.     In  the  smaller  minat  or  workings  eoal  is  raised 
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feet  deep.  The  Bang^ 
Rtnlganj  and  westwards,  b 
),000  tons  of  ooal  annnally. 
Silk  and  cotton  cloth,  brass  ntensili,  silver  and  gold  omamant^ 
and  indigo,  are  tbe  principal  pianufaotutea  of  tba  dlstriet. 
Three  indigo  fsetories  in  Bardwin  are  oonduclsd  with  Barapeaa 
capital.  Artielu  of  trade  consist  of  riee,  tobaoeo,  pnloe*,  wheat, 
oil-^eeds,  Jute,  sugar,  salt,  English  and  country  made  dotb^ 
cotton,  molasses,  timber,  and  coal.  In  17V0  (be  total  nvanaa 
of  tbe  Bardnin  district  amonnted  to  £608,083,  la  1810  to 
£4S3,321,  and  In  1870  (after  traBafen  of  a  large  part  of  its  an* 
to  adjoining  diitrioto)  to  £38S,7TS.  The  eipeoditnre  in  1797 
-    ■■    £11.213,  in  1820  to  £17,3S8,  and  in  1870  to  £M,43i. 
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£603,272,  In  18&0  (fVom  a  radnoad  area)  to  £309,018, 
id  In  18T0  lo  £306,800.     For  the  protaotion  of  person  and 

Eropart;  Government  maintained  in  1871  a  regular  eonstabnlar^ 
irce  882  strong,  at  a  total  ooil  of  £11,832  a  ;ear,  beside*  ll.OSt 
lands  or  paid  bv 
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Kilni,  Kitwl 
bud,  Rinfgan],  and  Jahfinibid,  with  22  polioe  cirolai 
elusive  of  the  Bardwin  oit;  described  below,  there  ar- 
towns  in  the  district  containiug  a  population  of  more  thi 
■ool^.  Thejarealso  municipalities,  ^d  are  as  follows: — 1. 
"indns,  22,463 ;  Mabometani,  r""  "' 
.(    total,  27,338;  '  '     ■ 

£1ISG;  aipendlture,  £980;  rata  o 
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3.EMDUitr — popnlatioti :  Hindoi,  19,341 
total,  I9,B3S:  mnnicipal  Income,  £276;  oipaBditnn,  tl2i; 
nta  of  tuktioD,  3|d.  per  he&d.  3.  KliifguiJ — pspulKtioD : 
HiBdDI,  11,817;  Hahomstana,  UrS;  Chrlitiut,  178;  total, 
n,mi  munleipnl  inoome,  £B71,  IZi. ;  eipanditnre,  £871,1Sa.; 
nU  of  taiktiOD.  3d.  per  h«d.  4.  Jslitnibid  :  Hlodaa,  10,322; 
IbJniiiatuu,  31BT;  lotsl,  13,409:  maaloipal  inooioe,  £238,  ISl.; 
upanditim,  £1S0,  I4i. ;  rata  of  taintion  per  head,  41d.  6. 
BAi—popiilatiDD ;  Hindu,  8IS0;  UahomotuB.SBSjIotal,  8819: 
nanieip^  inoome,  £173,  4i.i  expenditure,  £214,  4i.;  nt«  of 
nanieipal  tuation,  4jd.  per  head.  6.  Eitwt^populalioa : 
Hindu,  fl81T;  Uahamelau,  1131;  ChriitiaDi,  15 ;  total,  T9S3: 
analaipal  inoDme,  £513,  14a. ;  aipenditun,  £513,  14b.  ;  rate  of 
taialion,  U.  SJd.psrhud.  T.  Dainhil— papa)atiDD :  Hindu, 
1X9;  tUhometana,  173;  total,  7f83:  mnnMpal  ioooDie,  £393, 
H. ;  eiptndltan,  £383,  Ba. ;  rat«  ct  taxiLlioD,  la.  Ofd.  per  head. 
Tk*  Bait  IntUaii  Railway  and  the  Qnuid  Ttnnk  road  leading 
ta  Ik*  Norili-WeMani  ptoriaoaa  pus  tbrvoKh  the  diatriot,  wbioh 
hat  alao  fifteen  other  ro&da  commuaioaliag  with  the  Qeighbor- 
iB(  diatrlcU.     The  olimate  of  Bardwln  wu  oonaiderMl  -  '— 


CSb, 


sngal.     But  a 


epidemic 


3Dt  1367,  and  ia  atill  (IS74)  raging  in  the  di 
II  eaiuea  baToo  and  depopulation  among  the  an^tiTating 
elaam.  Tbe  Uahlrijt  of  BardvAn,  one  of  the  largeil  land- 
holden  in  Bengal,  bu  an  inoome  utlmated  at  £400,000  to 
£3M,000  atarling  a  rear.  Budirtn  diatriot  waa  acquired  b;  the 
Kait  India  Compaaj  under  the  treat;irithNawib  Mfr  K^im  in 
1760,  and  eontrmed  bf  the  Emperor  Shth  Alam  in  1T65.  The 
laadreTenne  wa*  Sied  In  perpetujij  vltbtheiamlnditaln  1793. 

RLSowin,  tbe  princip&l  town  of  the  district  of  the  tame 
DUie,  utaated  on  the  roule  from  Calcnlts  to  Benares,  and 
a  station  on  the  East  Indian  Bailwaj,  lies  in  23°  14'  15" 
y.  Ut,  and  SI"  53'  57"  E.  long.  Jacqueiuont  formerly 
dcBcribed  Bardwin  town  "  as  consisting  of  an  anemblage 
oT  crowded  auburbe,  of  wretched  hats,  with  walla  of  mud, 
and  coTcred  with  thatch,  having  no  temples  of  itriking 
upect,  and  few  handsome  hauseg,"  At  the  present  time 
Budwin  is  a  well-built,  bmj  town,  with  commodious 
rinets,  dotted  with  large  tanks,  and  surrounded  bj  luxu- 
riant gardena.  Tbe  Mab&r^i's  palaces  aro  handsome 
boildinga,  furnished  in  the  English  style,  with  elegant 
mirrors  and  nick-nacks  from  Paris,  and  some  tolerable  oil 
paintings.  Bardwin  forms  the  b^dquarleis  of  tbe  civil 
aathorilies  of  the  division  and  district,  consisting  of  the 
commisaioDer,  the  judge,  magistrate,  and  collector,  and 
thdr  European  ana  native  aBsistwits.     In  1814  the  town 


£2,013;  Mahometans,  6927;  Christians,  223  y^^^us  ui 
onqwcified  religion,  15S;  total,  32,321.  Municipal  in- 
Dome  in  1S71,  £5450;  expenditure,  £6450;  late  of  toia- 
tion,  3b.  4id.  per  head.  In  1S95  Bardw&n  was  besieged 
b;  a  t«l>el  chief  of  the  Qreat  Mughul.  The  city  soon  fell 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  besi^^et^  tbe  Riij&  was  slain  in  battle 
ealude  the  walls,  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  committed 
Biicide,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  present  Mah&riji  is  a  well-educated,  liberal-minded 
nan.  He  maintains  a  great  public  school  in  the  town  at 
his  own  cost,  and  is  ever  forward  with  help  in  time  of 
dirtrese  or  famine,  as  in  1B6S  and  1874. 

BABEGES,  a  small  town  situated  between  two  mountun 
dMios  in  the  department  of  Haul«s  Pyr^n^  in  Pratice, 
tlxHit  25  miles  from  BagnSres  de  Bigorre.  It  is  celebrated 
ibr  its  .warm  Bulpburoui  springs,  first  brought  into  notice 
t^  tbe  viait  of  Madame  da  Mainteuon  in  1G76,  the  tem- 
penUara  of  which  variea  from  88°  to  111°  Falir.  The 
benefit  of  the  waters  is  granted  (o  the  army  at  the  expense 
of  the  Qovemment,  which  erected  a  bath-house  in  1864. 
During  the  winter  the  town  ia  so  exposed  to  avalanches 
that  only  a  few  of  tbe  residents  remain.  The  town  pves 
its  name  to  a  silk-fabrio  (barfige)  which  is  principally 
manufacturpd  in  Bagnires  de  Bigorre. 

BABELt  or  Bareilly,  a  district  of  British  India  in 
tbe  Kohilkband  division,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lt- 
Quvemorof  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  situated  between 
28"  2'  and  29°  2'  N.  lal.,  and  79°  2'  30"  and  80°  13'  16" 
K  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kum&on  district  and 
the  independent  state  of  Nep&l ;  on  the  E.  by  a  portion  of 
the  district  of  Sliihiahinpur,  and  the  district  or  Lakhim- 
pur  in  Oudh ;  on  uie  3.  bv  the  districts  of  Budion  and 
Shihjahinpur ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  native  state  of  lUm- 
pOT  and  Budion.  Barelf  is  a  level  country,  watered  by 
many  streams,  the  general  slope  being  towards  the  south. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivoited,  groves  of  noble 
txtm  abound,  and  tbe  villages  have  a  neat,  prosperous  look. 
VflL.  iii.-iir 


A  tract  of  forest  jtmgle.  called'Ihe  Thrii,  stretches  along 
the,  extreme  north  of  the  district,  and  teems  with  larg^ 
game,  such  as  tigers,  tieara,  deer,  wild  pigs,  Sk. 

The  River  8ard&  or  Ohagrt  forma  the  eaaten  boandH?  of 
the  dlatfiot,  and  ii  the  principal  atrsam.  Next  in  Impartano* 
ii  Ihs  Kfmgangi,  whioh  raoaivea  aa  its  tributaries  moat  of  the 
hill  torrents  of  Che  Knm£on  raountaini;  the  prinoipal  onea 
being  the  But  Bahglll,  Nakatiyf,  Deuraniyl,  Saulihi,  Sidht, 
Dojau^  Kichaha,  Wait  Bahgiil,  Bhakr£,  DhakrH,  Dhdri.  The 
Deohi  ii  another  great  draipage  artrfj,  and  reoaivea  many  minor 
atreama.  The  Oomatl  or  Qdmtt  also  puaes  through  the  diatrict. 
Barelf  diatriot  baa  an  area  of  2B76-Vo  square  miles,  of  whioh 
1S4&-Z8  iquare  milea  are  under CDltivati on;  727 '65 son ara m ilea 
ai-e  oultivable,  but  not  aotually  onder  anltivatioo ;  SS'iS  square 
milea  are  held  reiennefree;  and  37B-S0  aqnsre  miles  are  re- 
turned #a  unooItiTabie  waste. 

The  census  of  1872  takes  the  area  at  29S2  square  miles, 
and  returns  the  population  at  1,507,139  souls,  inhabiting 
3548  villa^  or  townships,  and  296,441  houses;  denuty 
of  population  per  square  mile,  505 ;  villages  or  townships 
per  square  mile,  1*2;  persons  per  village  or  township, 
425 ;  housps  per  square  mile,  69 ;  persons  per  houses  6. 
Of  the  total  population,  1,197,68^  or  79'5  per  cent,  are 
Hindus;  308,6S2,  or  20*5  per  cent.,  Mahometans;  and 
536  Christians,  or  others  of  unspecified  religion.  The 
Mahometans  are  cbieSy  the  descendants  of  Yusafial 
AfghCns,  called  the  BobilU  Fatlillns,  who  settled  in  tbe 
country  about  the  year  1T20.  The  Bohillis  were  formerly 
the  ruling  race  of  the  tract  of  country  called  Bobilkhand, 
and  are  men  of  a  taller  stature,  a  fairer  complexion,  and  a 
more  arrogant  air  than  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict. Bishop  Heber  has  described  them  as  follows:— 
"  Tbe  country  is  burdened  with  a  crowd  of  lasy,  profiigalc^ 
self-called  saw&is  (cavaliets],  who,  thongh  many  of  Uiem 
are  not  worth  a  rupee,  conceive  it  derogatory  to  their  gen- 
tility and  PathSn  blood  to  apply  themselves  to  any  honest 
industry,  and  obtain  for  the  most  part  aprecarious  liveli- 
hood by  sponging  on  the  industrious  tradesmen  and  bnn- 
eis,  on  whom  they  levy  a  sort  of  blackmail,  or  as  hangers 
on  lo  the  few  wealthy  and  noble  families  yet  remaining 
in  ^e  province.  These  men  have  uo  visible  means  of 
maintenance,  and  no  visible  occupation  except  that  of 
lounging  up  and  down  with  their  swords  snd  shields,  liks 
the  ancient  Highlanders,  whom  in  many  respects  they  much 
resemble."  The  Bohill^  after  fifty  jaarf  precarious  in- 
dependence, were  subjugated  in  1774  by  the  confederacy 
of  British  troops  with  the  Nnwib  of  Oudh's  army,  whicn 
formed  so  serious  a  charge  against  Warren  Hastings.  Their 
territory  was  in  that  year  annexed  to  Oudli.  In  1801  tlia 
Naw&b  of  Oudh  ceded  it  to  the  Company  in  commutation 
of  the  subsidy  money.  During  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1867 
the  BohiUlis  tookaverjactivepartagainstthe  English,  but 
since  then  they  have  been  disarmed.  Both  before  and  after 
that  year,  however,  tbe  Bare!!  Mahometans  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  fanatical  tumults  against  the  Hiodtis. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  diatriot  are  for  the  moat  part  poor,  bat 
their  oondition  has  improved  under  Engliah  rate.  Sugar  and 
rice,  of  whioh  large  quantiliea  are  exported,  form  tbe  principal 
agrloultural  products  of  the  dialrlDta.  Pflfbbtt  formed  an  in- 
dependent diBtriot  tni  its  inoorp oration  with  BareK  inIB42| 
ita  rice  ia  oelabraled  all  over  the  N.W.  PrOTlneea.  Other  agri- 
oultural  produeta — wheat,  barley,  ootton,  tobsoso,  malie,  millet, 
puliei,and  fruiL  The  jongla  traot  of  the  diatriot  produces  fine 
timber,  in  whioh  a  large  trade  ia  carried  on.  The  total  rereDue 
of  the  distriot  for  1870-71  amounted  to  £240,419,  and  the  oivit 
eipenditore  to  £80,978.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  TeveniM 
ia  derived  from  the  land ;  the  new  aettlement  for  thirty  years 
waa  soncluded  in  1872.  Four  towna  oontain  a  popolatioo  of 
upward!  of  5D00  louls:— 1.  Baroll— area,  1280  acres,  noUoed 
below.  2.  Pfllbhit— area,  433  aorei;  population,  2S,S40;  mo- 
nioipal  revenue  (1372),  £3291,  6a.;  expenditure,  £2693,  Ss.; 
nte  of  Uialion,  2i.  2id  per  bead.  3.  Biailpnr— area,  143 
acres;  population,  9250;  mmiiaipal  revenne,  £282,  8a.;  expen- 
diture, £343,  ISa. ;  rate  of  taxation,  Tfd.  per  head.  4.  Anwlah 
— b™»,  128  acres;  populaHon,  11,153;  muniolpal  rerenae, 
£163,  2s.  aid.;  expendi^ture,  £224, 15a.  lOd.;  rate  of  taxation 
4d.  per  head.  Other  minor  towna:  Farfdpur,  population, 
4949;  Saraalf,  4535;  Nawdbgaaj,  4418.  There  are  19  othei 
towna  with  a  population  of  above  SODD.     BareK  showa  a  heavy 
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n  tbe  town  of  Barell. 


BaBELf  [Sar«iUy],  the  prindpal  place  in  the  district  at,-- 


BARfeRE  DE  VIEUZAC— BARHAM. 


(he  nme  name,  sitiuted  m  the.  left  bmnk  of  the  Joi,  a 
tribnluy  of  the  Western  BtUngangi,  in  N.  It.  28°  23',  E, 
long.  79°  28'.  It'a  t.  Uwe  (own,  with  a  brisk  uid  lucra- 
tive commerce,  siid  muiu&ctareB  consisting  prindpolt/  of 
house  furaitures,  such  ns  chsin,  [bUes,  Ac  Mr.  Thornton 
uji,  that  "  besides  the  huida  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
handicraft,  (here  are  cotton  weavars,  dressers,  and  twisters, 
manufkcturers  of  muBlins,  and  also  of  siltu  and  brocades, 
^ers  and  color-makers,  linen  and  cloth-plaitera,  gold  and 
stiver  lace-makers,  jewellers,  Koldsmiths,  and  silTeismiths, 
blacksmitha,  coppersmiths,  and  tinmea,  cutlers,  armorers, 
•eal-makeis  and  engravers,  turners,  saJddlets,  tailors,  dtc, 
Ac."  In  1872  Barelf  town  contained  a  population  of  102,98^ 
of  whom  59,03S  were  Hindus^  43,463  AUhometans,  and  483 
of  unspecified  NligioD.  Id  1S72  the  manlcipal  revenue  of 
thetownamoantedto£G602,8B.:  expenditure,  £7217, 12s.; 
rate  of  municipal  taxation,  li.  3|d.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  municipal  revenue  is  derived  from  ocMn 
daliet  levied  on  articles  of  food  brought  for  sale  into  the 
The  principal  institution  tn  the  town  is  (he  Barelf 


ducted  bj  a  staff  of  efficient  professors  from  England,  and 
its  course  includes  the  aubiects  for  degrees  in  the  Calcutta 
Univetsitf.  In  1872-73  it  was  attended  by  310  papili. 
The  cost  of  the  college  depaulment  and  Dpper  school 
amounted  to  £6836,  of  which  Qoveinment  contributed 
X6336.  ^ 

BARERE  DE  VIEUZAC,  Bebtbakd,  one  of  the  moot 
DOtorioua  members  of  the  French  National  Convention, 
was  bom  at  Tarbes  in  Qaaoonj,  September  10,  1755.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  wss 
admitted  advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Toulouae.  He 
wrote  several  trivial  pieces,  panegyrics  of  Louis  XVI.. 
UonlGsqnien,  J,  J,  Rousseau,  and  othei^  which  obtained 
priies  from  provintoal  academics,  and  a  dissertation  on  a 
Latin  inscription  which  procured  him  member^ip  of  the 
Academy  of  Floral  Ounes  of  Toulouse.  Such  was  the 
smooth  banning  of  a  career  which  ultimately  became 
nnpar&lleled  for  meonnea,  cowardice,  lyioK,  and  atrocious 
cruelty.  At  the  age  of  thirtv  he  marri^.  Four  years 
later,  in  1789,  he  was  elected  deputy  by  his  own  province 
to  the  Stales-general,  which  met  in  May.  He  had  made 
his  first  visit  lo  Paris  in  the  preceding  year.  His  personal 
appearance,  his  mannen,  social  qnalitiss,  and  liberal  opin- 
ions, gave  him  a  good  standing  among  the  multitude  of 
Erovindal  wise-hrads  then  thronging  into  Psiis,  eager  to 
a  the  saviours  of  France^  or  at  least  of  themselves.  He 
took  his  place  at  first  with  the  monarchical  Party :  and  his 
glib  pen  found  occupation  in  the  preparation  of  various 
reports,  and  in  editing  a  journal,  the  Point  du  Jour,  con- 
tsining  reports  of  the  debates  of  the  National  Assembly. 
For  a  time  he  formed  a  conuedion  with  the  House  of 
Orleans,  passing  over  soon  to  the  republican  party.  Bariro 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  free  from  the  restrainls  of 
conscience  or  any  guiding  principle :  his  conduct  was  reg- 
□lated  only  by  the  determination  lo  be  on  the  side  of  the 
ftrongest.    After  the  close  of  Che  National  Assembly  he 
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the  Nadonal  Conven^on  for  the  department  of  the 
Tjiioiea.  At  first  he  took  part  with  the  Girondists ;  but 
on  the  trial  of  the  king  he  voted,  with  the  Mountain,  for 
the  king's  death  "taaa  appd  tt  saw  mnii."  He' closed 
his  speech  with  a  sentence  which  became  memorable, 
"  L'arlire  dt  la  I&aii  nt  taurait  erSUre  iii  n'ftail  atruti  da 
tang  da  roii."  As  the  Mountain  became  the  strongest 
party  Barfire  advanced  with  it,  unscrnputously  carrying  out 
lis  extremesl  projects,  snd  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Rum  of  Terror.  The  ligh^hea^tednesB  with  which  he 
acted  in  these  awful  scenes,  the  fluency  and  flippancy  of 
his  speeches  and  re{)orlSj  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
"Anacreon  of  thoGuiUotme."  He  supported  BobeapierT« 
hi  his  atrocious  measure  against  the  Girondists,  crawled 
like  a  slave  at  the  feet  of  the  "  incorruptible"  Maximilian 
till  the  dav  of  bis  fail,  and  then  advocated  his  execution 
without  a  hearing.  It  was  BarSre  who  had  proposed  the 
decree  that  no  qnarter  should  be  given  to  any  English  or 
Hanoverian  soldier,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
This  procured  him  admission  by  acclamation  lo  the  Jacobin 
Club,  from  which  he  had  been  previously  excluded.  The 
decree,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter.  A  few  months 
mftar  the  fall  of  the  Convention,  proceedings  were  taken 


anunst  Barire  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Terror,  CoUot 
d'Herbois  and  Billand- Varenns,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  lah 
of  Ol&on.  He  was  removed  to  Saintes,  and  thence  escaped 
to  Bordeaux,  where  be  lay  in  oonceaiment  for  sevenl  years. 
In  17S5  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seaL  When 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul  he  was  anxioos  lo 
employ  Barbre,  but  Bardre  refused  the  overture.  It  was 
only  for  a  while.  The  witling  of  the  Tetior  became  the 
hireling  and  the  spy  of  the  new  tyrsrmy.  On  the  &11  of 
Napoleon,  Barire  iilajed  the  part  of  royalist,  bat  on  the 
final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1816  he  was  banished 
for  life  from  France,  and  then  withdrew  into  Belgium  and 
temporary  oblivion.  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 
he  reappeared  in  France,  was  reduced  by  a  aeries  at 
lawsuits  to  extreme  indigence,  accepted  a  small  pemion 
assigned  him  by  Louis  Philippe  (on  whom  he  had  heaped 
abuse  and  railing),  and  died,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  January  15, 1341.  Twoyeaissfler 
his  death  appeared  Stimoira  dt  Berlnmd  Sarin,  edited  by 
Hippolyte  Carnot  and  David  of  Aneers.  (See  MacaulaVs 
article  in  the  Bdinburglt  JtaiiaB,  vol.  lixlx.,  in  which  the 
character  and  career  of  Barire'  are  discussed  with  chatao- 
teristic  emphasis  snd  severity.) 

BABETTI,  GiDBEFPE,  an  Italian  critic  of  some  distino- 
tion,  was  bom  at  Turin  iu  1718.  He  was  inl^ided  by  his 
father  for  the  profession  of  law,  hut  at  the  age  of  siztecQ 
fled  from  Turin  and  went  to  Guastaila,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  employed  in  a  mercantile  house.  His  leiaare 
hours  he  devoted  to  literature  and  criticisni,  in  which  ha 
became  expert.  For  many  years  he  led  a  wandering  life, 
supporting  himself  chiefly  by  his  writings.  At  length  he 
arrived  in  London,  where  be  remained  lor  a  conaidemble 
time.  He  obtained  an  appointment  as  secretary  lo  the 
Royal  Academy  ot  Painting,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Johnson,  Qarrick,  and  others  of  that  society.  He  was  * 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Thralee' ;  and  his  name  occoia 
repeatediv  in  Boswell'a  Lffe.  In  1769  he  was  tried  tor 
murder.  Laving  had  the  misfortune  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  with  his  fruit  knife  on  a  man  who  had  assaulted 
him  in  the  street.  Johnson  among  others  gave  evidoice 
in  bis  favor  at  the  trial,  which  resulted  in  BareUi'a 
Boqoiltal.  He  died  in  May,  1789.  His  first  work  of  any 
importance  was  the  Ilalian  IMtrary,  London,  1757,  a 
useful  catalogue  of  the  lives  and  works  of  many  Italian 
authors.  The  LtUere  Fami^iari,  giving  an  account  of 
his  travels  through  Spain,  PortugtU,  and  France  dnring 
the  vears  1761-1766,  were  well  received,  and  when  after- 
wards published  in  English,  4  vols.,  1770,  were  hi^lv 
commended  by  Johnson.  While  in  Ilal^  on  his  trav«b 
Baretti  set  on  fool  a  jniiraal  of  literary  cnticism,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  ihuta  LeUeraria,  the  litenu;  scoorge. 
It  was  published  under  considerable  difficulties  and  waa 
soon  discontinued.  The  criticisms  on  oonlemporanr  wril«ra 
were  sometimes  just,  but  are  frequently  diaflgnred  by  undDe 
vehemenoe  and  coarseness.  Among  his  other  numenMs 
works  ma^  be  mentioned  a  useful  ikelit'nar^ 
of  the  Ikdv»  Lcntgvage,  and  a  dinertalion  oi 
and  Voltaire. 

BARFLEUB,  called  formerly  Barbefiot,  and  in  tho 
Lalin  chroniclers  Barbatai  Flvettu,  an'  ancient  town  of 
Normandy,  in  France,  now  in  the  department  of  Manchs. 
15  milee  E.  of  Cherbourg.  It  »as  at  one  time  the  seat  of 
an  active  trade  across  (be  Channel,  but  was  mined  and  had 
its  harbor  filled  up  by  the  English  in  1346.  Cape  B 
has  a  lighthouse  271  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Itnig.  1"  16'  V 
lat.  49°  40'  N. 

BARHAM,  RiCHABD  Harbib,  a  celebrated  humorist, 
better  known  by  his  non  dtplrau  of  Thomas  iKooLnOBT, 
was  bom  at  Canterbury,  December  6,  1788.  At  aevot 
years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  a  small  estate^ 
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Puf*  icbMil.  but  his  itoditB  were  inlemipted  bj  ao  aod- 
ilwt  iritidi  ■battered  hit  um  and  putialA'  crippled  it  for 
Ufe.  Tbv  deprived  of  the  power  of  booily  actiTitr,  he 
became  a  grcat  reader  and  dUigent  stadeiiL  Id  I^  he 
entered  BraseniMe  Ctdlege^  OzJord,  intending  at  &nt  to 
•tnd;  lor  tlie  profeadon  of  tbe  law.  (HrcumilaDoeg,  bow- 
•rer,  induced  him  to  chasge  hia  mind  and  to  enter  the 
diiudi.     The  choice  aeema  snrpriung,  foi  be  bad  from 
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I8lS  he  WH  ordained  aod  look  a  ooantrj  eamcf 
ha  married  in  tbe  fi>UowinK  jeai,  and  In  1821  teoioved  to 
Loodon  on  obtaining  llie  appointment  of  minor  eancMi  of 
Sc  PhiFb  CUbednO.    Three  Tears  later  he  became  one  of 


Ae  prieatl  in  oidinarr  of  hia  itaitetj't  chapel  royal. 
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alar,  were  pabliuMd  in  a  collected  form,  and  have  .  .__ 
[MMed  ibroQ^  munerom  edidooa.  In  Tadety  and  whim- 
■icality  of  rhnoee  th«ae  Tenee  bare  bardlv  a  rival  ainoe 
the  daja  of  Smtibraa.    But  beneath  thia  obriooi  popular 

Slitj  there  Ilea  a  store  of  eolid  antiqaarian  leanun^  tbe 
t  of  patient  cnthnaiastio  rewaich  hj  the  li{^t  of  the 
midnight  lamp,  in  out-of-the-way  old  books,  whidi  few 
readcn  whoiaQgh  arer  bis  pages  detect.  If  it  were  of  anj 
andl  we  mi^t  iq^ret  tbat  a  more  active  iacall 
tion  did  not  keep  liim  from  wiidng 
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the  liberal  STdum  Smitn,  whom  in  many  reepecta  he  sin- 
nlail;  reaembleiL  Theodore  Hook  was  one  of  his  most 
Ultimate  friends.  Ur.  Barhem  was  a  oontribntor  to  the 
EdiHbmyk  Revitm  and  the  Liienay  QattUt;  pnblisbed  a 
novel  in  S  vols.,  entitled  My  Cbium  HiduiUu ;  and,  itrauge 
to  tell,  wrote  nearly  a  thud  of  tbe  articles  in  Ghwton^s 
JTi'iijii  njiftinnf  DiefMnwry.  His  life  was  not  withont  snch 
daiuea  mid  aonows  as  make  men  grave.  He  had  nine 
diilwsa,  and  nx  of  them  died  in  his  lifetime.  Bnt  he  re- 
tained vigor  and  freehnees  of  heart  and  mind  to  the  last, 
and  his  Uteat  v«sea  show  no  signs  of  decay.  He  died  in 
London  afitt  a  long,  ptdofid  illness,  Jane  17, 1849,  leaving 
his  beloved  wifti,  two  daoghtei^  and  a  son,  sarviviog  bim. 
Aahort  mam<dr,  ■"    ■""■ "  °     '"  -i...  .. 


BAKI,  TxBR^  Di,  a  province  of  Italy,  In  tbe  district 
of  Apulia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Adriatic,  £.  and 
8.B.  fy  the  imviDce  of  Otranto,  AW.  by  Baailicata,  and 
W.  by  Oamtanata.  It  has  an  area  of  1782  geographical 
square  nutee,  and  is  divided  into  the  three  diatricta  of 
Bari,  Barlrtta,  and  Altamnra.  Except  in  the  &  and  B.W., 
where  branchea  of  the  Apennines  oocor,  the  mrftoe  is  gen- 
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of  grain,  flax,  tobacco,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  almon^  liquorice, 
Ac.  Swine,  anes,  goats,  and  ahee^  with  a  very  fine  wool, 
are  numerous ;  uid  the  salt  and  nitre  works  form  import' 
aot  bianchaa  of  industry.  Among  the  more  important 
(owns  boidee  tbe  ca^ntal  are  Barietta,  Trani,  Bieccelie, 
Molfetta,  Monopoli,  and  Faaano  on  the  coast,  and  Andria 
Bnvo,  StAa,  Bitonto,  and  Conversano  somewhat  inland. 
The  popolation,  which  is  densest  along  tbe  coast,  was 
«M.MO  in  1871. 

OkXL,  the  andent  Barium,  capital  of  the  libove  province 
and  aeat  <tf  an  arddrishop,  is  sitnated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
pn^et^j^  into  the  Adriatic;  in  lat  41°  T  S.,  and  long. 
IV'W  S.  It  is  deltmded  by  variona  fortifications,  among 
whidi  the  meat  important  is  the  citadel,  which  is  about  a 
mile  in  circumferoice,  and  dates  from  the  Korman  poaana 
doa.  The  geotoal  character  of  the  older  ^«rt  of  the  town 
la  gloeaiy  and  irr^olar,  but  the  newer  portion  has  spacioOs 
itForlti. 


■treel^  with  ■handsome  buildlnga.  ^le  priorr  rf  Bb 
Nioolo,  buUt  b^  Bobert  Ouiscard  in  1087  to  hold  the 
relia  of  the  saint,  which  bad  been  bronght  from  Hytft  In 


1  the  8tb  of  Haj . 

ody  is  believed  by  the  supua^lic 
-J  sapply  the  Mimna  di  Bari,  The  cathedral  of  SL  Sabii-., 
a  fine  Gothic  structure,  was  barbarooaly  bntucooed  and 
transformed  by  Archbishop  OtMta  in  1746.  Amoi^  the 
other  building  of  importance  are  the  palace  of  the 
"  Intendaite,"  the  thetitre  (a  large  modem  erection),  the 
Lyceum,  a  colt^  for  the  educatiwi  of  tbe  nobility,  aM  an 
"Athennom."  The  commercial  importance  of  Bari  has 
been  for  some  time  on  the  increase;  and  its  harbor,  aug- 
mented by  tbe  building  of  two  molea  in  1856,  haa  more 
recently  received  a  still  greater  extension,  wlule  excelloit 


■hips  with  difierent  parts  of  the  Asiatic.  The  export^ 
which  conust  chieflv  of  olive  oil,  wine,  mustard  seed,  cream 
of  tartar,  grain,  ana  almonds  and  other  friiita,  ware  valued 
in  IS72  at  £S^,81^  while  the  imports  of  the  same  ywr 
amounted  to  £249.081.  The  railway  to  firindiai  was 
opened  in  1866,  and  another  line  has  uaoe  been  extended 
to  Tar«nto.  Earivm,  according  to  the  evidence  of  its 
coin&  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  8d  century  B.C., 
and  niid  a  decided  Qreek  element  in  its  cuttore;  but  It 
never  acquired  any  great  ioflnenoe  in  the  old  Roman  world, 
and  all  alluaiona  to  it  in  tbe  classical  authors  are  of  an 
incidental  description.  AAer  tbe  &1I  of  the  Weeteni 
empire  it  was  snlgect  In  turn  to  the  Greek  emperors,  to  the 
dnkea  of  Benevento,  and  to  tbe  Bancen  Invaden.  From 
tbe  last  it  was  delivMed  in  971  by  Louis  II.,  and  again  in 
1002  by  the  Venetians,  who  left  thrir  Lion  of  Bt  BUrk  as 
an  emblem  to  the  city.  Not  long  sfter  it  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  capital  of  Apnlia  by  the  Greek  emperors,  who  were 
soon  (1040)  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  firee  prind- 
pality  under  Argyrus.  After  a  four  yeuB*  d^e  it  was 
taken  in  1070'by  tbe  Normans,  who  lost  it  In  1137  to 
Iioihaire,  bat  recovered  it  a  few  yean  later.  In  1166  it 
was  rased  bv  ^miiam  the  Bad,  and  has  several  times  snt 
fared  a  similar  frte.  In  the  I4th  oentnry  Kui  became  a 
duchy,  which  continued  to  exist  till  1568,  when  it  was  be- 
queathed by  Bdna  Sforta  to  Philip  U.  of  Spain. 

8«a  Beatlllo,fiHrsru  &  for^  Napall,;lB3T;  Lombardi,  Obo- 
ptmdio  enmaiogico  dtUm  nM  dagU  oreuvHori  Barttif  Kapoli, 
IBST. 

BASIS  [Bi^],  a  mountun  uf  Armeni^  dlnalad,  ao- 
cotding  to  Nicholas  of  DamsscuL^near  the  district  of 
Minyaa,  or.  as  it  is  designated  In  Holy  Writ,  Minnl.  If 
we  are  to  oelieve  tbe  historian  named  abov^  it  was  npon 
this  mountain  tbat  the  ark  rested  before  the  coming  on  of 
the  flood.  It  has  been  identified  in  modem  times  with  Ut 
Vara^in  Central  Armenia. 

BABKINO,  a  town  of  England,  oounty  of  Ikaex,  7  milea 
KN.B.  of  London,  on  the  nver  Boding,  not  far  from  the 
Thames.  It  was  celebrated  for  it«  nunnery,  one  of  tbe 
oldest  and  richeat  in  England,  founded  about  670  1^ 
Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  and  restored  in  970  bj  King 
Edgar,  about  a  hundred  years  after  its  deatmctian  by  the 
Dwea.  The  abbtaa  was  a  baroness  a  i^foo,  ana  the 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  £1084. 
The  church  of  St.  Blargatet  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  with  some  curions  monuments ;  and  the 
ancient  market-house;  no  longer  tued,  and  an  embattled 
gateway,  are  also  worthy  of  mmUon.  The  various  dissent- 
ing dentHuioations  have  places  of  wonhip  in  die  town. 
Population  in  1871,  5766,  principally  engaged  in  the  river 
trmc  and  in  the  cultivation  of  vwetables  for  the  London 
market.  There  Is  no  longer  muco  attention  paid  to  tbe 
fishery,  but  various  industries  have  been  introduced. 

BAJftLAAM  AKD  J03APHAT,  Saints.  These  two 
sainia  appear  in  l>oth  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  Mar^r- 
ology,  in  the  former  under  26lh  Augnst,  in  tbe  latter  under 
27£  November.  Their  story  is  m  the  highest  decree 
worthy  of  notaj  bi  .  .  . . 
sion  lA  the  Indian  legends 

The   remaikable    parallel  between  Bnddhisdc   ritual,    , 
costume,  and  disciplinei  and  those  which  especially  claim 
tbe  title  of  Catholic  in  die  Christian  church,  has  often  ben 
VoL  zx  p.  TW.-A11.  Ed.] 
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Meognlced,  eren  hj  iLe  most  faithful  bohb  df  Some;' 
thcH^b  the  partJIel  has  perhaps  never  been  elaborated  u 
it  might  be,  uime  of  its  more  salient  points  are  Ikmiliar. 
Still,  many  readers  may  be  unaware  that  Bakya  Muni 
himaelf,  or,  as  he  was  by  birth,  Siddbarta,  the  son  of 
Snddodhana,  prince  of  Kapilavastu  (in  the  north  of  modem 
(>ldh},  has  found  his  way  into  the  Boman  calendar  as  a 
•aint  of  the  church. 

The  Christian  atoir  first  appears  in  Oreeb  ttmoDg  the 
works  of  St.  John  of  Damascns,'  an  eminent  divine,  and 
an  opponent  of  the  Kinperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  in  the 
Iconoclastic  moTement.  wlio  flourished  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  8th  century,  and  who,  before  he  adopted  the  mon- 
actic  life  and  devoted  himself  to  theology,  had  held  high 
office  at  the  court  of  the  caliph  Abu  J4fftr  Aloianstir,  as 
his  father  Sergius  is  said  to  have  done  before  him.' 

Ths  dntlins  of  the  Greek  itoTyiaufDllDws:  SL  Thomu  had 
eODverted  the  people  of  Indiii,  »nd  afUr  th«  ereiDttio  life  origi- 
iiiited  in  SgTpt,  man;  Indiani  &doptad  it.  But  a  povst^ 
pBgan  king  aroie  irho  fa&ted  and  penmalcd  the  Chriiti»us, 
e^eeiallj  the  MeeCira.  Afl«r  th;i  king,  Abenner  by  n&me,  had 
long  been  ohildlaH,  ■  boj  gnstly  detired,  and  matehleit  in 
beanCf,  was  bom  Ia  him,  and  loceiied  the  name  of  Joisphat. 
The  king,  in  hii  J07,  aumaioai  astrologers  to  pndlot  the  obild'i 
deBlloy.  Tbej  foretell  glorj  aad  proiparity  beyond  tboie  of 
all  his  predeoeiiori.  One  lage,  most  learned  of  all,  asseaU,  but 
tntimatas  that  the.*»ne  of  thi>  glory  will  be,  not  the  paternal 
kingdom,  but  another  iuDnlleiy  more  aialtwl,  and  that  the  child 
win  adopt  the  faith  which  hii  father  perHoutel. 

The  boy  ebowe  a  thoughtful  and  devout  turn.  King  Abenaer, 
troubled  by  this  and  by  the  remembranao  of  the  predlation, 
■elflflti  a  leoluded  eity,  in  whieh  he  oaiuei  a  Bplendid  palace  to 
be  buUt,  where  his  aon  should  abide,  attended  only  by  tntori 
aod  lerranti  In  the  flower  of  yonth  and  health.  No  stranger' 
was  to  hare  aoceu,  and  the  boy  was  to  be  oogniaant  of  none  of 
th*  >o[Towi  of  humanity,  luoh  as  poverty,  disease,  old  age,  or 
death,  but  only  of  what  was  pleasant^  so  that  he  ahonld  have 


think  of  the  future  litei 
hear  a  word  of  Christ  and  his  religion. 

Prince  Joiaphat  grows  up  in  this  sealasion,  aaqnirss  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  and  exhibits  lingnlar  endowments.  At  length, 
•n  bis  argent  prayer,  the  king  relDctantly  permits  him  to  pass 
the  limits  of  the  palace,  aflar  baTinr  taken  all  preoanticni  to 
keep  painful  objecU  out  of  sight.  Bat  thraugh  some  neglect 
of  orders,  the  prinae  one  day  enoonnters  a  leper  and  a  blind 
man,  and  asks  of  hii  attendants  with  pain  and  astonishment 
what  nioh  a  ipeclacle  ibcnld  mean.  Thee^  they  tell  him,  are 
ills  to  which  man  is  liable.  Sball  all  men  have  insh  itliT  be 
aiks.  And  in  the  end  he  retnmi  home  in  deep  deprciiion. 
Another  day  he  falls  Id  with  a  decrepit  old  man,  and,  itrieken 
with  dismay  at  the  sight,  renews  his  questions,  and  hears  for 
the  first  time  of  death.  And  in  how  many  years,  SDntinuas  the 
prince,  does  this  fhte  befall  manf  and  moat  he  eipeot  death 
as  laevltahlaF  Is  there  no  way  of  ascape?  Ho  means  of  ea- 
ehewing  this  wretohed  state  of  decay  t  The  attendants  reply 
as  may  ba  imaglnedj  aad  Joaaphat  goea  home  more  pensive 
than  ever,  dwelling  on  the  oertsinty  of  desth,  and  on  what  shall 
be  thereafter. 

At  thia  tlma  BarUam,  an  eremite  of  great  sanctity  and  know- 
ledge, dwelling  in  the  wlldeniess  of  Sennaritis,  divinely  warned, 
travds  to  India  in  the  disgaiae  of  a  merchant,  and  gains  acoeas 
tn  Fiines  Joaaphat,  to  whom  he  Imparti  the  ChtiatTsn  doctrine 
and  eommendi  the  monastio  life.  Sunpioian  ariaea  and  Bar- 
laam  departs.  Sat  all  attempts  to  ghuke  the  prlnoe's  convlc- 
tiona  fail.  As  a  last  resource  the  king  sends  for  Theudai.  a 
magician,  who  remorea  the  prince's  attendants  and  anbstitutcs 
seductive  girls;  but  all  their  blaadiibmeaU  are  reaiated  tbrongh 
prayer.     The  king  abandona  these  efforts  and  saaoalataa  bis 

religion,  and  everything  proepers  In  his  hands.  At  last  Aben- 
ner  himself  yields  to  the  faith,  and  after  some  yean  of  peni- 

Baraobiaa,  and  departs  for  the  wildemeai.  After  two  years  of 
painfol  search,  and  much  buffeting  by  demons,  he  ilnds  Bar- 
Uam. The  latter  dies,  and  Joaaphat  aDrTlvci  as  a  hermit  many 
wra.  King  Baraohias  afterwards  arrives,  and  traasfers  the 
bodies  of  the  two  aatats  to  India,  where  they  are  the  lonrce  of 
many  mlraoles. 

Now  this  story  is,  in  all  essentials  and  in  many  details, 
mnlalit  oMtandit,  the  story  ot  Buddha.  For  particulan 
we  must  refer  to  the  papers  of  M.  Htiller  and  F.  liebrecht 

>  11  h>s  been  alleged  that  P«ra  Hue.  on  raCunllng  to  Europe,  was 
artonlihed  to  And  his  celebrated  ioumev  to  ■  ■-—"■-  ---  -'^-  - 
the  vround  of  such  recognltioD.    But  ihts  sei 

■  &  John's  aulhonblp  of  the  story  bis  be( 


been  disputed.    Piof.  Usi 
to  dispose  sufflclently  of  the 


Onek  ot  the  slorV' 
ma  by  BolHonsde, : 


la  bis  Aitaieda  Oraea,  voL  It. 


cited  below;  we  can  indifstA  bnt  one  etample  in  tlta 
proniinent  episode  of  Bakya's  youth,  his  education  in  a 
seduded  palaoe,  his  encounter  Bucceasively  with  a  decrepit 
old  man,  with  a  man  in  mortal  disease  and  poverty,  with  a 
dead  body,  and,  lastly,  with  a  reiigioua  recluse  radiant 
with  peace  and  dignity,  and  his  consequent  abandonment 
of  his  princely  slats  fbr  the  ascetic  life  in  the  jungls. 
Some  of  the  corresnondencea  iu  the  two  stories  are  mort 
minute,  and  Prof.  MuUer  has  pointed  ont  that  even  the 

Jhraseology,  in  which  some  of  the  details  of  Josi^hat'i 
istory  are  described,  almost  Uterally  rendere  the  Sanskrit 
of  the  LalUa  Vutara. 

We  have  given  bat  the  skeleton  of  the  hlsloi;  of  Bar- 
laam  and  Joaaphat.  It  is  filled  out  with  episodes  and  apo- 
I<%ues,  several  of  which  also  have  been  traced  to  Buddhist 
sources.  Xheae  stories  no  doubt  promoted  the  wast  q>a> 
diieval  popularity  of  the  legend  in  both  the  Ore^  and  the 
Latin  Churches.  lis  first  favor  in  the  former  seems  ta 
have  been  due  to  its  embodiment  in  the  Lwet  ^  lAe  Sainl^ 
as  compiled  anew  by  Sitneon  the  Metaphrast,  a  penKm  of 
disputed  age,  bat  not  of  later  date  than  1150  A.  s.  Selec- 
tions from  his  work,  in  which  this  l^end  laces  the  lead, 
continue  to  be  issned  in  Boinaic  as  worlcs  of  popular  edi- 
fication. 

At  what  time  the  two  saints  first  foimd  thdr  place  in  (ha 
Botnan  martyrologywe  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but 
their  story  fit(utes  at  length  in  the  Speealum  HittoriaU 
of  Vincent  of  Beauvois,  and  more  briefly  in  the  Oddok 
Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voraeine,  both  of  the  ISlh  ceulonr. 
There  is  a  church  bearing  the  dedication  Divo  loxtpial  in 
Palermo,  and  probably  others  in  other  Catholic  cities. 

The  story  continued  for  centuries  to  be  one  of  the  matt 
popular  works  in  Christendom.  It  was  translated  inlomort 
European  tongues,  including  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Ice- 
landic. A  version  in  the  last,  executed  by  a  Norwegian 
king,  dates  irom  1204;  in  the  East  there  were  veraiona  in 
(at  least)  Arabic^  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Hebrew ;  whilst 
a  translation  into  the  Tagala  language  of  the  Philippinea 
was  printed  at  Manilla  in  1712.  The  stot^  was  n^ered 
into  poems  and  miracle  plays.  Moreover,  ita  epiaodei  and 
apologues  have  furnished  material  to  poets  and  story-writeia 
of  very  diveise  ages  and  characters,  t.g^  to  fiocinccio,  to 
Qower,  to  the  compiler  of  the  Qe»ia  RomiinontM,  to  Bhake- 
apeare  himself  and  to  the  lale  W.  Adams,  aalhor  of  tfaa 
Kitufs  Mtutragen. 

The  Identity  of  the  stories  of  Buddha  and  St.  Josuhat  waa 
reeogniiedbythehiatorian  of  Pcrtngaese  India.  Dingo  deCooto, 
a>  may  ba  seen  in  hia  history  (Deo.  v.  liv.  t1.  cap.  3).  In  modem 
times  It  was  Srst  noticed  (aoeording  to  Prof.  U.  HUlter)  by  II. 
Lahoulaye,  in  the  Jmr^al  da  Da,atM{2i-it  July,  185S) ;  but  it 
waa  more  elaborately  set  fortb  by  the  Uamad  Dr.  Felix  Liabrwht 
a  year  later  (Jakrhath  /ilr  Rowan  md  Xngl.  Litltralv,  it.  p. 
31*) ;  and  was  treated  with  his  nsual  graee  by  Prof.  HOIIm  him- 
aelf in  hia  lecture  on  the  "  Migration  of  Fables"  (see  Ontotp. 
SevitiB  for  July,  13T0,  pp.  S8S  tqq.).  (h.  t.) 

BABLETTA,  the  ancient  Bardulvm,  called  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Sarolum,  a  fortifled  seaport  town  of  Italy,  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  33 
miie8N.W.ofBari,inlaL41''19'26"N,long.l6''18']0"E. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  handsome ;  the  houses  are  lafg^ 
land  the  streets  wide  and  well  paved.  It  has  a  fine  Gothio 
cathedral  (S.  Maria  Maggiore)  with  a  lofty  spirt^  a  numbcv 
of  churches  and  convents,  an  orphan  a^lum,  a  college 
a  theatre,  and  a  colossal  statue,  supposed  by  some  to  tie 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclins,  but  this  u  denied  ty  other 
art  critics.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  a  mole^  on  whidl 
a  lighthouse  is  erected,  and  it  is  commanded  by  the  citadd. 
It  is  only  capable  of  admitting  small  vessels,  bnt  the  town 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  salt,  Ac 
Barletta  waa  once  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  was  a  favorite  residoice 
of  the  kings  of  Naples.  It  was  here  that  the  first  tourna- 
ment in  that  part  of  Italy  was  held  in  1259,  and  in  1503 
a  remarkable  combat  took  place  in  the  neighborhood 
between  two  chosen  bands  of  Italian  and  French  knight^ 
led  by  Colonna  and  Bayard  respectively.  Population, 
28,613.  (See  MaruUo,  DU».  Hot.  topra  U  adooo  di  BoiUtta, 
Naples,  1816.) 

BABLEY  (Bordeum),  a  most  important  genoa  ot  th* 
cereal  plants  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  temperate  i^ 
gions.  Four  distinct  species  of  barley,  culUvaled  fbr  tb« 
production  of  groin,  are  commonly  enumerated, — IK,  com- 
mon or  two-iowed  barler,  Ht/rdcian  dwtiabian;  2d,  Biere  or 
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BioK  Jff.  mlgartf  Sd,  dx-rowed  borl^,  H. 
(■dull,  fui, Bprttt, or  baltledon  barlej,  S.  moerittm.  Of 
theM  aped«B,  bat  chiefly  of  the  fiiM  two,  ver^  mKoy 
niietki  are  leocwiiiaed  b;  cultivaton,  Uid  new  kinds  are 
ocmtuitlT  being  ioindiMed.  Barle;  ia  the  most  hiirdy  of 
all  o«cu  gi^na,  ite  limit  of  cnltiTition  extending  fuiiher 
mrth  than  anj  other;  and,  at  the  Mine  (ime,  it  can  be 
profitably  cnlliTaled  in  sab-troincal  coantries.  The 
0|HDion  of  Pliny,  that  it  is  the  moat  ancient  aliment  of 
mankind,  appears  to  be  well  founded,  for  no  less, than 
three  variatiea  have  b«en  found  in  the  lake  dwelliiw 
of  SwiUerland,  in  depoaita  belonging  to  the  Stone  Period. 
Acrording  to  ProfMor  He^  these  varieties  are  the 
eommon  two-rowed  {H,  dMeh/aa),  the  large  six-rowed 
(AiletailtahaniienHn},andtha8Diall  ux-rowed  (£,  4cclo 
t^tkim  tanOvn).  The  laat  Tariety  ia  both  the  most  ancient 
and  the  moat  oommoalr  foaod,  and  ia  the  sacred  barley  of 
■ntiqiiity,  e«rs  of  which  are  frequently  represented  plaited 
in  the  hair  of  the  goddess  Cerea,  besides  being  figared  on 
■ndrnt  coins.  The  cultivation  of  barley  in  ancient  Egypt 
]i  indicated  in  £xod.ix.  31.  Till  within  recent  times  barley 
famed  an  important  source  of  food  in  northern  connCrieH, 
and  barley  cakes  are  atill  (o  some  extent  eaten.  Owing, 
however,  to  its  poverty  in  that  form  of  nitrogenous 
Dompouod  called  gliilen,  so  abundant  in  wheat,  barley- 
Boiir  cannot  be  baked  into  veaiciilated  bread^  still  it  is  a 
highly  nntrllioiis  sabstance,  the  salts  it  oontains  having  a 
hij^  proportion  of  phoa^oric  add,  and  on  it  the  Greeks 
trained  their  athletes.  The  followiae  is  the  compoaition 
of  barley-meai  according  lo  Von  Bibra,  omitting  the 
Mdh:— 

Wat«r 15       perHDL 
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Barley  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  for  malting,  to  prepare 
jpirits  and  beer  (see  Bkewino),  but  it  is  also  largely 
employed  in  dinnestic  cookery.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
hard,  somewhat  flinty  grains  are  preferable,  and  uey  are 
prepared  by  grinding  oS  the  outer  cuticle  which  forma 
pot  barleji."  When  the  attridon  is  carried  farther,  so 
that  the  grain  ia  reduced  lo  small  round  pellets,  it  is  termed 
"pearl  Miriey.^  Patent  barley  is  either  pot  or  pearl  barley 
reduced  to  flour.  Under  the  name  iecottam  kordei,  a  prep- 
aration of  barley  is  included  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia, 
which  is  of  value  as  a  demulcent  and  emoUient  drink  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders.  For  the  culdvation  of 
bariey,  see  AaRiCDLTUHB,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of 
fcariey  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1873  — 
owte.  £ 

Vna  Rniiia l.llfl.OH  408,341 

"      Boedan - 183,004  88,360 

"     Daomark ^     8(0,011  iiifiW 

"     Qarmao; h- 1,138,T3T  1172,640 

"      rrasoe „  1,970,058  880,740 

"      lorkey 3,«05,MO  1,137,147 

«      Wallaahla  and  Muld&via 830^800  322,084 

"     Bgypt „ ie,HO  0,106 

"      Tripoli  ana  Tnoii !8,iS4  11,330 

"      Algeria 110,384  42,548 

"      Other  TOUBtTOi 82,558  _  84,434 

ToMI 0,241,063  4,013,^72 

BABLOW,  JoZL,  an  American  poet  and  politician,  bom 
in  1755  at  Reading  in  ConnecticuL  In  1774,  some  yeats 
titer  his  lather's  death,  he  was  entered  at  Yale  CoU^ 
Hew  Haven,  where  he  soon  began  to  manifest  considerable 
taste  for  poetry  and  power  of  composition,  A  few  small 
pieces  ^untished  by  him  were  received  with  some  decree 
of  public  favor.  I)uring  his  vacations  ha  had  taken  part 
with  the  colonists  in  several  engagemenls  against  the  Brit- 
ish, and  immediately  after  compledng  his  course,  he  qual- 
ified himself  Ibr  the  church,  and  was  appointed  chaplain 
lo  a  regiment.  This  post  he  held  till  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Britain  and  America,  when  he  settled  in  the 
village  of  Hartfi)Td,  and  heffix  to  practise  as  a  latner.  He 
»yto  oondnoted  a  newspaper,  and  about  the  same  time  pub- 
lidied  his  bat  poem,  the  Vi»ii>»  of  GiJum&ut,  a  vigorous 
and  spirited  piece  of  writm^.    About  the  year  1780  he 

Ee  up  his  newspaper  and  hia  l^al  practice,  and  came  lo 
n^  as  the  agent  for  a  land  company.    Having  discov- 


ered that  this  company  was  merely  a  swindling  coneem,  be 
severed  his  connection  with  it,  bat  did  not  reton  to  Amer> 
ica.  In  London  he  became  aoqaainted  with  some  of  the 
moat  advanced  liberal  thinkers,  and  published  several  po- 
litical tracts  of  a  decidedly  revolutionary  character.  In 
1793,  after  having  been  some  time  in  France,  he  accom- 
panied the  Commisaioo  of  the  Nalional  Convention,  which 
was  sent  to  organiie  the  newly-acquired  territory  in  Savoy. 
During  his  residence  in  Pans  be  engaged  in  commercial 
transactions,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  fortune 
and  importance.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  American  con- 
sul at  Algiera,  and  efficiently  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office.  In  1805  he  returned  to  America  and  began  to  inter- 
est himself  in  the  politics  of  his  own  country,  A  pam- 
phlet of  his,  sketching  a  plan  of  nalional  education,  was 
received  with  great  hvor.  In  1808  he  published  on  en- 
larged edition  of  his  great  poem,  under  the  title  Ootvaibiad. 
It  was  magnificeatly  illustrated,  but  did  not  adiieve  the 
pofiularity  of  its  predecessor.  In  1811  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  lo  France,  with  the  object  mainly 
of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  and  of  obtaining  compen- 
sation for  some  American  property  that  had  been  unjustly 
confiscated.  To  accomplish  this  he  required  a  peraonal 
interview  with  Napoleon,  and  set  out  to  meet  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  Wilna.  On  his  way  he  was  attacked  with  in- 
fismmalion  of  the  lungs,  and  died  at  a  Polish  village  near 
Cracow,  on  the  22d  December,  1812. 

BAKIXDW,  Peieii,  an  able  writer  on  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  1776,  and  died  in 
1S62.  He  received  a  very  ordinary  education,  but  im- 
proved himself  by  his  own  exertions.  In  180G  he  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  master  in  the  Woolwich  Academy, 
and  filled  that  poet  for  Ibrly-one  yeara.    In  1823  he  wv 


from  Bridsh  and  tbrei^  scientific  societies,  'tit.  Barlow's 
princilial  works  axe—F^aneatary  huiatigalion  <^  l}t»  Theory 
q/'  Nunibert,  1811 ;  Naa  Mathematieal  aiid  Pliikitophiad  JXe- 
tionar^,  1814;  fswy  on  Mametie  Altraetiont,  1820.  The 
investigations  on  magnetism  led  to  the  important  practical 
discovery  of  a  means  of  rectifying  or  compensating  com- 
pass errors  in  ships.  Besides  compiling  numerous  useful 
tables,  Mr.  Barlow  contributed  largely  to  the  fneye/optEiiia 
Metn^ilana.  The  meet  important  of  his  arlicles  are — 
"Theory  of  NumbeiB,"  "Mechanics,"  "Hydrodynamics," 
"Pneumatics,"  "  Optica,"  "  Astronomy,"  "  Magnetism,"  and 
"  Electro-Magnedsin,"  aloog  with  the  huge  volume  on 
"  Manufactures." 

BARMECIDES,  or  docendants  of  Barmak,  were  a  no- 
ble Persian  family  who  attained  great  power  under  the  Ah- 
baside  caliphs.  Barmak,  the  first  of  them,  was  a  Ohebre, 
or  Peraian  fire-worsliipper,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  district  of  Ehonusan.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  caliph  Abd-ul- Malik,  and  acquired  great  power  under 
him.  His  (imiity  proniered,  and  his  grandson,  Yahya,  was 
vizier  to  the  caliph  El-Mahdy,  and  tutor  of  (he  &moua 
prince  Hsroun-al-Raschid,  oeleorated  in  the  Thauaand  and 
One  Niphu.  Yahya'a  sons  occupied  high  offices,  one  of 
them,  Ja'a&r  (the  Oiafar  of  the  Arabian  Nightt),  being 
vizier  and  constant  companion  of  Haroun.  The  caliph, 
however,  conceived  suspidons  against  the  Barmecides,  ana 
iu  802  beheaded  Ja'afar  with  great  cruelty,  condemned  the 
whole  lamily  to  prison,  and  confiscaiea  their  propertv. 
Oriental  historians  give  a  romantio  and  not  imprmuhle 
reason  for  the  caliph^s  conduct  towards  his  viiier.  Ja'aiar 
had  been  married  to  Haroun'a  favorite  sister,  Abbasah,  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  see  his  wife  save  in  presence 
of  the  caliph.  He  neglected  tiiis  Injunction,  and  Abbasah 
bore  a  son,  who  was  mought  up  secretly.  The  caliph  be- 
came aware  of  this,  and  in  lua  wrath  punished  Ja'aiar 
and  all  his  &mily.    The  use  of  the  eipressioQ  Barmeeide^ 


of  merely  imaginary  viands  is  served  up  lo  a  hungry  man 

by  one  of  the  Barmecides. 

BARMEN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  Dusseldorf  and  circle  of  Elberfeld,  on  the  Bei^ 
gisch-Markisch  rulway.     It  is  formed  by  the  combination 
'   .  large  number  of  separate  villages^  which  stretch  along 
northern  valley  of  the  Wupper  for  a  distance  of  six 
almost  perfect  continuity  with  Elberfeld. 
lese  to  obtain  a  se        "      '   '  '      ' 

Oemarke,  which  may  thus  b 


BABNABAS— BAENAVE. 


the  wliole.  The  njud  derelopmait  of  muiafkcturing 
ted-vitjj  to  which  the  town  owa  iti  origin,  onlj  dates  from 
the  beguming  of  the  18th  century.  It  u  the  chief  seat  of 
libbon-weaTing  in  Qennany,  and  manntactarcB  thread,  laoe, 
bottoDi,  bnid^  cottOD,  cl^,  nlk  stafi,  Bleel  wares,  and 
plated  goods.  There  are  also  ntiineroas  bleachfields,  print- 
Belds,  dretrotka, — fiunons  for  their  Turkej-red, — soap- 
VorkB,  chemicai-worfca,  and  potteries.  A  ohamber  of  com- 
merce and  a,  coounercisl  tribnnal  hold  their  aenions  tn  the 
town,  which  also  poaeeases  an  exchange^  a  music  hall,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  asylmn,  numerou*  schools,  and  a  Tarietj 
4^  ehorcbcs.  The  moat  of  the  iubsbitanta  are  PioteBtanta 
of  Tariona  sects:  The  Bhenish-Westphalian  Histionary 
Sodet;  maintains  a  theological  seminu?  in  the  town  and 
pgnects  an  ethnographical  miueam.  Population,  74,449. 
BABNABAS  (nW3f--iJ)  was  the  snnuune  given  bj  the 


rec<^ni*ed  among  the  number  of  the  apostles.  The  name 
iiUf  wapoMX^atut),  translated  "son  of  consolation"  in  the 
._.i, 1 !^  (Act,  iy_  3g)_  yioold  be  better  rendered 


andioTued  ti 


menUoned  .  .  ,    . ,  . 

and  laid  (he  money  at  the  apOBlIsa^  leet.  He  next  appears 
■s  iDtrodudng  FaiU  oiler  his  conTerdoD  to  the  other  apoaties 
(Acts  ix.  27),  &om  which  s  previous  aoqaaiotanoe  hu  been 
Inferred.  Subsequent  notices  record  a  yMt'sicaidaice  along 
with  Saol  at  Antiocli,  where  they  "  taught  much  people 
(xL  22-26),  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  with  eontribadons  for  the 
poorer  brethren  there  (xi.  27-30),  the  ordination  of  Sanl 
and  BaniabtU!  for  the  wodc  to  which  the^  were  called  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  (xiii.  2,  3),  and  a  miaaionaiy  journey  of 
'  the  two  apostlea  to  Q^rus  tud  various  citiee  of  Asia  Ulnar, 
("I' I  xlv^.  When  the  dinension  arose  as  to  the  necessity 
of  cironiDddon,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  to  Jernsalem 
by  the  ehureh  at  Atitioch  to  consolt  the  "  apostlei  and  eld- 
ers" on  the  question  [xv.  1-4).  Boon  after  their  ntnm  to 
Antiodi  they  resolved  to  nndertake  a  second  misvonarj 
journey ;  but  a  difference  arose  between  diem  in  regard  to 
the  detenninitUon  of  Bamabaa  to  take  liis  Bister's  son,  John 
Hark,  along  with  him.  "  The  contaition  was  so  sharp  be- 
tween them"  (iv.  3Q)  that  they  separated,  BamabaB  and 
Hark  ffoiag  to  Cfpnta.  while  I^uil  and  Silas  went  to  Syria 
and  Cliicia.  No  further  account  of  the  career  of  Barna- 
bas is  given  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  incidental  atluaiona  in  8l  Paul's  epistieB 
(1  Cor.  ix.  6;  QaL  ii.  1,  9,  13).  Later  writings  and  tradi- 
tiooa  have  attempted  to  supply  wluU  is  wanting  in  the 
Sciiptaral  narrative,  bat  the^  contain  no  facts  that  can  be 
aect^ted  as  lUstorieulj  certain.    According  t«  Clement  of 


mder  Gamaliel  along  with  Saul,  th^  he  snfiered  martyr- 
dom at  Cypms,  and  that  his  bod^  was  discovered  in  the 
leign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno.  He  is  also  s^d  to  liave  been 
the  fbunder  and  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Milan.  The 
festival  of  St  Baftiabas  is  held  on  the  11th  of  June. 

BABNABAS,  Epistle  or  and  Oosfel  or.  See  Aroe- 
TOLic  Fatheba  and  GoePKU. 

BABNABD  CASTLE,  a  market  and  manufactaring 
town  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Dorham,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tees,  246  miles  from  London.  It  consists  of  one 
main  street,  about  a  mile  long,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  branching  off  on  each  side.  The  principal  building 
in  the  high  street  is  the  town-hall,  an  octagonal  structure 
daUng  &om  1747.  St.  Maiys  church,  built-in  the  12th 
century,  and  restored  in  1871,  contains  Borne  curious  mon- 
imients;  bnt  the  tiuilding  of  chief  interest  is  the  castle, 
from  wnicfa  the  town  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  the 
principal  scene  of  Scott's  Stdcdti/.  This  wsb  founded  in 
1132  by  Barnard  BaUot,  an  ancestor  of  the  oonpetilor  with 
Bruce  fbr  the  Scottish  crown,  and  was  redaced  to  a  ruinous 
oondition  by  the  liure  of  1569,  when  it  was  defended  fbr 
Queen  Elisabeth  by  Sir  George  Bowes  of  Btreatlam.  The 
temains  still  extend  ever  a  space  of  more  than  six  acres. 
A  remarkable  building,  known  as  the  Bowes'  Mansion  and 
Museum,  was  in  1874  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  adesoend- 
ant  of  the  gallant  knight.  It  contains  a  valuable  oollec* 
tifm  of  works  of  art,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  edifloea  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  Hie  prindpal  manofactaras  of  Bar- 
nard OasUe  are  carp^  woollen  olotb,  and  shoe-thread. 
The  oom-market  is  one  of  the  larseet  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
knd.    A  line  joining  the  No^-Kasteni  and  the  London 


§leBtone  Abbey,  Baby  Castle,  and  I«rtington  Hall.  (See 
ir  Walter  Sootfs  IMcdyg,  and  Atkinson's  Handbook  ^ 
Baniari  OuOe,  1874.) 

BABNAUL,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Boaua,  in  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  Tomsk,  and  capital  of  a  curcle  to  which  it  gives  lis 
name.  It  is  sitaated  in  a  wide  ^lain  which  is  boimded  tir 
off-ihoots  of  the  Altai  Mountuns,  and  is  built  on  bom 
sides  of  the  Bamaulka  Biver  at  its  oonfluenoe  with  the  Ob, 
in  IsL  63°  2^  N.,  and  long.  83°  26'  K  It  is  the  oafntal 
of  an  extensive  mining  district,  and  the  seat  of  a  board 
of  administration.  Beside  its  numerous  smel ting-furnaces, 
it  peeseasee  glaaworks,  a  bell-fonndry,  and  a  mint;  and  it 
has  slso  a  Bbnuj,  an  obeervaloiy,  established  in  1S41,  a 
miuing  school,  a  moseum  with  a  rich  collection  of  min- 
eral and  loological  specimens,  and  a  theatre  in  addition  to 
the  govemor'B  residcooe,  the  barT«Qk&,  and  other  buildinp 
belonging  to  Its  (avic  organisation.  Bamanl  was  finnded 
in  1730  Of  Akrnthies  D^nidoff  (to  whose  memoi7  a  mon- 
ument has  been  erected),  was  raised  to  the  lank  of  a  town 
in  1771,  and  became  capital  of  the  circle  ii;  .1822.  Fopoh^ 
tion,  12,927. 

BARNAVE,  AirroiirB  Fizbbb  Joobph  Masox,  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  and  noblest  actors  snd  victims  of  the 
first  French  BeToludon.w    '  "       ••    -   " 

October  22,  1761.  He  w 
fitther  was  an  advocate  U 
his  mother  was  a  woma 

and  noble  character.    He  was  ai.  

donate,  studious  and  social,  handsome  in  peisoa  and  grace- 
fnl  in  manners.  He  was  brought  np  to  the  law,  and  at  the 
a^  of  twea^-two  made  hii^elf  kvorably  known  hj  a 
disconrse  pronoonced  before  the  locsl  parliament  on  the 
division  M  political  powers.  Daophiuy  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  provinces  to  feel  the  exoitemeot  of  the  coming 
revotution ;  and  Bamave  was  foremost  to  give  voioe  to  the 
entitled  April  da  Idit*  m- 


a  Protestant  fkmily.  Hk 
e  parliament  of  Orenwlsj  and 
if  hi^  birth,  auperior  abdi^, 
as  at  once  thoi^htfal  and  pa*- 


general  feelina  in  a  pamphlet  entitle 
Ttgitirt*  wtSacarmma  it  20  Mai,1788.  ___  . 
elected  depu^,  with  his  &the^  to  the  Stales  of  DaapMOT, 
and  took  a  prominoit  part  in  their  debatea.  A  few  roontH 
later  be  was  transfnred  to  a  grander  field  of  ac^iaa.  The 
States-general  were  convoked  at  Versailles  for  Hay  &  1761^ 
and  Bamave  wss  chcsrai  depnty  of  the  Iters  Stat  for  hit 
native  province.  He  soon  made  an  impressitm  on  the  As- 
sembly, and  became  the  friend  of  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party.  He  took  part  in  the  ooof««tces  oa  the 
claims  of  the  three  orders,  draw  up  the  first  addrea  to  tha 
king,  and  supported  the  proposal  of  Sievis  that  the  Asaeii>- 
bly  should  declare  ibeli  National.  Tnoogh  a  psMkmata 
lover  of  lib»^,  be  knew  that  excess  is  the  niin  of  liberty, 
and  maintained  the  neceauty  fbr  tlie  individoi^  and  for  the 
community  of  both  freedom  and  restraint  He  Imped  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  France  and  her  monardiy  at  the  nma 
time.  But  he  waa  almost  nnawares  borne  away  by  the 
mighty  currents  of  the  time,  and  he  took  part  in  the  altaite 
on  the  monarchy,  on  the  cler^,  on  church  proper^,  and  on 
the  provincial  parliaments.  With  theoneexoeptiaaof  the 
misnty  Mirabean,  Bamave  waa  the  most  powerful  orator 
of  Uie  Assembly.  'On  several  occasions  he  stood  in  oppoai- 
tioD  to  Hirabeau.  After  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  he  wisned  to 
save  the  throne.  He  advocated  the  suspensive  vetoy  the  wj»- 
tem  of  two  ohambtoB,  and  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury 
in  civU  canses.  His  coudict  with  Mirabean  on  the  qneotion 
of  assigning  to  the  king  the  right  to  make  peace  or  war 
was  one  of  Uie  meet  striking  scenes  in  the  Assembly.  Abonl 
this  time,  after  a  vehement  debate,  he  fought  a  dnd  witt 
Casal^inwhidithelatterwHSslightiywotmded.  Afaoalthe 
close  of  Odober,  1790,  Bamave  was  called  to  the  raendeocy 
of  the  Assembly.  On  the  death  of  Mirabean  a  fbw  mootha 
later,  Bamave  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  worth  and  public 
services,  deeignating  him  the  Shakespeare  of  oratory.  On 
the  arrest  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  at  VaresuM 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  France,  Bamave  ma  ma  of 
the  three  appointed  to  conduct  them  back  to  Paris.  On  the 
jonmey  he  was  deeply  afficted  by  the  moumfnl  hteof  these 
royal  persons,  and  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  alleviata 
thdr  Buflbrings.    In  one  of  liis  most  powerAii  apeedtfa  he 


ning  of  1792.     His  sympaUiy  and  relations  with  the  r^al 
tamilv,  and  his  desire  to  check  the  downward  propesa  at 


BABiraS-BARWEVEU)T. 


Ae  Barolnlioo,  bron^l  on  him  the  sotpicion  and  peise- 
eotioD  tit  the  mora  noleot  futj.  At  the  end  of  Aueuet, 
1792,  he  WM  amated  and  impruoned,  and  in  If  oTembei, 
1703,  WM  LranBtmred  to  Paris.  The  nooilitj  of  his  charac- 
ter waa  proof  ajKunat  the  anaulla  of  Baffering.  "  Better  to 
aoiSler  and  io  iSe,"  he  aaid,  "  than  lose  one  shade  of  m; 
moral  and  political  character."  On  November  28  he  ap- 
mond  before  the  Berolutiooary  Tribtinal,  in  company  with 
jiiipoit-DalertM,  and  two  4aj»  later  they  both  perished  hj 
the  KnillolinB. 

BABNES,  Albcbt.  a  theologian  of  America,  apedallj 
diftingniahcti  aa  a  Biblical  expositor,  wae  born  at  Borne  in 
the  ataU  of  Ifew  York,  lit  December,  1798,  and  died  at 
Fbiladelphia,  24th  December,  1870.  In  1820hegTadnat«^ 
at  Hamilloo  Collesc^  and  in  the  same  jear  commenced  his 
itodica  foe  the  minuUj  at  Princeton  Theoliwical  Seminarj. 
Soon  aAa  taking  license  he  was  called  to  the  Presbjteriui 
dtoit^  in  HomstMrn,  New  Jersey,  from  which  he  was 
tiau^Y«d  to  the  paatoral  charge  of  theFirBt  Preab;leriiui 
chnreb  of  PhiLadelpiiia  in  1830.  In  1867  he  was  com< 
palled  to  iwgn  owing  to  hiling  health.  Bamee  held 
a  prominent  place  in  Che  New  School  branch  of  the 
Praabjterians,  to  which  he  had  adhered  on  the  dirision  of 
the  denomination.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  his 
widespread  reputation  rests  chiedj  on  his  exposilotr 
works,  which  have  probablj'  had  a  larger  circulation  botb 
in  Borope  and  Amnios  than  anj  othen  of  their  class.  Of 
the  weltknown  Noitt  mt  the  Nam  TtHanmU  it  is  sud  that 
more  tlun  a  miUioa  Tolomes  had  been  issued  at  the  time 
of  their  author's  death.  The  Nalm  on  Job,  the  Fsalnis, 
T^«i«tij  and  Daniel,  fonnd  scarcely  leas  acceptance.  Dis- 
playing little  original  critical  power,  their  chief  merit  li£s 
m  the  &ct  tfa^  they  bring  (he  rtsults  of  the  criticiso)  of 
othen  within  the  reach  of  general  readers.  Barnes  was 
the  anthor  of  several  other  works  of  a  practical  and  devo- 
tional kind. 

BABNES,  JosHTX,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in  1054. 
In  1695  he  was  chosen  queen's  profeesor  of  Qreek,  a 
laugnage  which  he  wrote  and  '  spoke  with  the  ntinost 
facility.  One  of  Us  first  publicaUons  was  a  whimsical 
tract,  entitled  Otntaia,  or  a  21e»  Ditamry  °f  ^^^  ^^'^  '^^ 
V  People  caiM  I\amie*.  Amone  his  other  worlcs  are  a 
Life  cf  Edward  itl^  In  which  he  introduces  his  hero 
making  long  and  elaborate  speeches;  Sarrtd  Poenu;  the 
L^e  1^ Oliter  Orotavdl  tie  SS/nml;  some  dnunatic  pieces; 
a  poetical  paraphrase  on  the  history  of  Esther,  in  Greek 
Tetse,  with  a  Latin  tnuislation,  Ac  He  also  published 
editions  of  £unpufa,  Anaeram,  and  Homer's  Biad  and 
Ciljitug  with  notes  and  a  LaUn  translation.  He  died  in 
J712. 

BABNET,  or  CBimsa  Babnbt,  a  market-town  in  the 
eoontr  of  Hertford,  11  miles  from  London,  on  the  ^reat 
northern  losd.  Near  it,  in  1471,  was  fought  the  decisive 
tattle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lamcaster,  in  which 
the  great  earl  of  Warwick  fell  The  parish  church  dates 
fhHn  the  IStb  centurv  and  the  free  school  whs  founded  by 
Elisabeth  in  1G73.  The  market,  held  on  Mondar,  is  laive ; 
and  there  are  f^eat  cattle  bin.  In  the  neif^hborhood  is 
the  Tillage  t^  East  Bunet,  with  a  very  ancient  church. 
PopnladoD (^parish  in  1871,  3375. 

BABNBVELDT,  Jak  vas  Ohotat,  Orand  Pensionai; 
of  Holland,  who  played  a  great  part  and  rendered  the  most 
rinal  serviosB  to  his  country  in  the  long  conflict  with 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  was  bom  in  1547.  'He  was  a  native 
of  Amersfoort  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  could  boast 
of  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors.  Endowed  with  BU[>erior 
abilities,  he  was  educated  for  the  profeesioo  of  the  law,  and 
commenced  prsctioe  as  an  advocate  at  the  Hagae  in  166(1. 
He  sympathued  deeply  with  bis  countrymen  in  their  reso- 
Intion  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  Spain,  and  served 
SB  a  volunteer  at  the  sieges  of  Haarlem  and  Leyden.  In 
1676  he  married:  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  nonorable  post  of  counsellor  and  chief- 
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the  Dnich,  and  the  general 

flie  Prince  of  Paimo,  the 

*    peleas,  Bameveldt  was  chosen  he 


of  the  Spaniards  under 


of  the  ratriots  seemed 

„  .„ _„_ , .      tanoe  ai 

ber  tha  sovereign^  of  the  United  PniTinces.    The  qtteen 


o  offer 


•Imott  hopeless,  Bameveldt  was  cno 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  ask  for  her 

ber  tha  sovereign^  of  the  United  1 . . 

■greed  to  give  aid  both  in  money  and  in  men,  bot  n 
to  aoaept  Uie  sovereinty.    An  expedition  wss  sent  \iuu 
the  oomsAnd  of  Dudley,  aail  of  Leicester,  on  whom  tl 


conferred  sapreme  and  absolute  atithority, 
~  s  then  raised  to  the  hi^h    "        '    '   - 
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eral  of  Holland  and  West  Fnesland.  DissatiBfied  and 
indignant  at  Ldoeeter'a  incompetence,  arrt^ance^  and  mis- 
management, he  endeavored  to  limit  bis  powers.  For  this 
purpose  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  States  to  appoint 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  young  son  of  Che  late  Prince  of 
Orange,  stodtholder  and '  captsio-general  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  ^ns  contributing  1«  place  in  the  highest  position 
the  man  who  was  afterwards  to  become  his  great  antagonist. 
Leiooiler  was  recalled  at  the  close  of  1536.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  Bameveldt,  by  his  pmdence  and  energy  in 
administration,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  materially 
improving  the  financial  afiatis  of  the  States.  He  proposed 
to  resign  m  1S92,  but  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  States 
retained  his  pcet.  In  1598  he  wss  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  object  of  which  was  to  str^gtfaen 
and  maintain  the  mendship  of  Fnnoe  and  the  [Hiited 
Frovioc«s.  In  1603,  on  the  accesnon  of  James  L  to  ^e 
throne,  Bameveldt  was  again  sent  to  England  as  head  of  an 
embassy,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  rrench  ambaaudor, 
M.  de  Bcsny,  afterwards  doke  of  Sully,  negotiated  an 
arrangement  for  farther  assistance  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  1607,  bavine  first  inusted  on  ^d  obtained  a  reoo^tion 
of  the  independence  of  the  Provinces,  he  began  n^otiations 
with  Spain  with  a  view  to  establish  a  tmce.  H»  had  to 
contend  against  the  opposition  of  the  stadtholder  and  ^e 
army,  and  to  anfier  from  unmerited  popular  suspicions  of 
lakii^  bribes  from  the  Spanish  court,  But  he  trinmphed 
over  all  difficulties,  and  on  April  9,  1609,  the  &moQS 
twelve  years'  tmce  was  concluded^  From  this  time  Man- 
was  his  sworn  foe.    The  two  men  were  leaders  of  two 
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, r_.j , —rminiana, 

llanrice  sided  with  the  farmer,  while  Bameveldt  supported 
the  latter.  Maurice  was  aiming  at  the  sovereign  power; 
Bameveldt  reeolotely  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
public. The  clerical  party,  who  looked  op  to  Prince  Mau- 
rice as  their  chief,  wera  Dent  on  getting  the  Calvinistia 
system  established  as  the  state  rel^Oh,  and  on  refining 
to  tolerate  any  other  system ;  Bameveldt  and  the  Armin' 
ians  contended  that  ea^  province  should  be  free  to  adopt 
the  form  which  it  preferred.  Bameveldt  was  the  consist- 
ent champion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  antbori^,  and 
"the  prime  minister  of  Protestanlism "   (Motley).     The 


of  the  stadtholder  and  resisted  by  Barnereldt.      

turbanoes  broke  out  against  the  Arminians,  Maurice  refused 
Co  suppress  them,  and  disarmed  the  militia  organized  for 
the  purpose  by  Bameveldt.  The  former  now  assumed  the 
chi^  power.  An  Interview  took  place  on  August  17. 1618. 
between  the  advocate  and  the  stadtholder;  each  adhered 
resolutely  to  his  own  view^  and  tba  meeting  remained 
frnitless.  BameveldL  with  his  friends  Orotius  and  Hoo- 
gerbeeta,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  the  29th.  In 
November  followiog,  in  pursuance  of  the  ootnmand  of 
Pt^ce  Maurice,  the  famoos  srnod  of  Dort  assembled.  A 
few  days  l^ter  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  b^an  before  a 
special  commission.  The  proc^iilgs  were  ill^al ;  the 
accosations  against  Bameveldt  were  fully  dbproved,  but 
he  was  unjustly  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
This  sentence  was  unscrupulotuly  confirmed  by  the  clerical 
sjDod.^  It  wss  a  forgone  conclusion,  and  Bameveldt  had 
seen  clearly  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  On  the  14th 
of  Hay,  1619,  just  five  days  after  the  closing  of  the  synod, 
the  venerable  statesman  and  patriot,  then  in  his  seventy- 
Crst  year,  was  beheaded  at  the  Hague.  He  met  his  &te 
witboutawordoft^!Tet,withootasignof  fear.  Sscalm 
courage  and  his  lendemees  of  heart  are  attested  by  a  letter, 
stilt  extant,  written  to  his  wife  a  few  hours  before  his 
execution.  Besides  his  wife,  Maria  van  Utrecht,  Bame- 
veldt left  two  sons  and  two  daugbteis.  Four  Tears  after 
tbeir  father's  death  the  sons  look  part  in  a  plot  against 
Prince  Maurioe;  one  of  them  made  his  escape  and  ut- 
tered the  service  ot  Spain,  the  other  was  arreetad  and  b9- 

Ad  alaborale  history  of  7%<  Lfft  and  JhaA  o/Jo)m  of  Barttt. 
wid,  Bili  a  Wot  o/  tU  Primary  Cautet  aad  MomaaUi  of  (U 
TWitta  Ytw'  War,  by  J.  L.  Atotlay,  author  ot  tha  Bio*  </  (is 
#me£  Rtfihiw,  i^ptand  In  1871. 


BARNSLEY— BARODA, 


BABNSLEY,  or  Biace  Babhtslet,  mentioned  in 
Dcmadoji  Soot  u  Bemeale^e,  a  town  uid  manidpnl 
borough  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  171  mile*  tmv 
Londoo  and  aboat  11  north  of  Sheffield.  It  la  dtuated  on 
lising  ground  to  the  west  of  the  Kiver  Deame,  in  a  district 
of  coosiderable  natural  beautj.  Tlie  nanulttcture  of  iron 
and  iteel,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  and  other  cloth,  are  the 
two  principal  indu»tries;  but  tb^i«  are  also  bleachfielda, 
prinmelda,  dyeworka,  aawmilb,  commilla,  and  malt-housea ; 
and  the  manafiuAure  of  glaM,  needlea,  and  wire  is  atill 
carried  on.  The  lasb-mentioned  induatry  dales  from  the 
teign  of  Jamea  I.,  and  waa  for  a  long  time  the  iCaple  of  the 
place.  Than  are  large  coal-fields  in  the  neighborhood, 
which,  indeed,  extend  under  the  town:  and  these  aflbrd 
employment  to  considerable  numbers,  The  coal  is  largely 
exported  to  London  and  Hull,  for  domeado  and  other 
purpoBcs,  the  coke  formed  from  it  also  being  in  great  de- 
mand. Besidee  the  means  of  communication  afforded  by 
•everal  railway  lines,  BamslBT  has  the  advantage  of  twd 
caoaU,  the  ooe  known  aa  the  Bamsley-and-Wake&eld  and 
the  other  as  the  Dcame-and-Dove-    Among  the  more  im- 

Krtant  of  its  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  Sl  Mary's, 
George's  (built  in  1823),  8L  John's  (1858),  the  county 
court  (1861),  and  the  bank  (1861).  There  are  a  number  of 
educational  and  benevolent  inslitntiona  of  some  importance; 
the  free  grammar  school  dates  from  1666,  a  suMcription 
library  was  start«d  in  1808,  and  a  philoaophical  society  was 
founded  in  1823.  In  1862  a  handsome  park  of  about  20 
acres  was  presented  to  the  town  b;  the  widow  of  Joeepli 
Locke,  M.  P.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  Monk  BretCon,  a  Ctuniao  prioiy.    Population  In  1871, 


ital   of  the 


BABNSTABLE,  a  seaport  town,  and 
county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  state  of  M*assachusetl8, 
Hortb  America.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  ba^ 
of  the  same  name,  which  opens  into  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  is 
65  miles  B.K  of  Boelon.  The  population,  which  is  largely 
sea-faring,  amounted  tn  1870  to  4793. 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  market  and  borouoH  town  of  Eng- 
land, county  of  Devon,  40  miles  N.  W.  o7  Exeter.  It  is 
situaled  on  the  Biver  Taw,  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  has 
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always  been  considered  a  seaport  The  stream,  which  is 
only  navigable  for  small  craf),  is  here  crossed  by  an  an- 
cient stone  bridge  of  18  arches,  and  by  a  railway  bridge 
on  the  Ilfracomtie  line.  The  town  is  handmme  and  well 
built;  it  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and 
has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  woollen  trade  for  which  it  was  once  fa- 
mous, has  now  entirely  declined;  but  it  manufactures  lace, 
■ail-cloth,  and  fishing-nets,  and  has  extensive  potteries, 
tanneries,  sawmills,  and  foundries,  while  shipbuilding  is 
also  successfullv  carried  on.  The  public  buildines  and 
institutions  include  a  large  church,  a  guildhall  (1326),  a 
music  hall,  a  free  gmiomor  school,  a  literarv  institute, 
national  and  charity  schools,  an  inflrmary  (1832),  and  a 
dispensary,  and  the  finest  market-place  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  i>oet  Gay  was  bom  in  the  vicinity,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  grammar  school  here,  wfiich  at 
an  earlier  period  had  numbered  Bishop  Jewel  among  its 
tihuarU.  Population  in  1871,  ]1,6&9.  Barnstaple  is  a  town 
of  considerable  andquity,  and  was  erected,  it  is  said,  by 
Athelstan  into  a  borough.  At  tite  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  it  numbered  between  forty  and  fifty  bui^eesfs. 
Joel  of  Tolneas,  to  whom  it  was  transferred,  biiilt  a  castle 
•od  feunded  a  prioi^  of  Cluniac  monks.  In  1583  the 
town  was  able  to  fnmiah  three  veaaels  againn  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

BAKOCCHIO,  or  Bxboizi,  Giacomo  dJl  Vighola, 
architect,  bom  at  Vignola  in  the  Modeneso  territory,  in 
1507.    He  sooceeded  Uidiel  Angelo  ss  tlie  architect  of 


6L  Peter's,  and  execated  various  portions  of  that  Mai^ 
beaides  a  variety  of  works  in  Rome  and  other  parte  of 
Italy.  The  designs  for  the  Escorial  were  also  supplied  by 
him.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the  Fai 
Order*  <^  ArdaUetun.  His  character  as  a  man  was  worthy 
of  hia  genius;  for  to  his  extensive  acijuirements  and  ex- 

Juisite  taste  were  superadded  an  amenity  of'manners  and 
ispoaition  and  a  noble  generosity,  that  won  the  auction 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  lum.  He  died  in  1573, 
at  the  ass  of  sixty-six. 

BABOCCI,  or  Basoccio.  Fedeeioo,  rainier,  was  bom 
in  1628  at  tlrbino,  where  tfie  genius  of  Raphael  inspind 
him.  In  his  early  yonth  be  travelled  to  Botn^  where  he 
painted  in  fresco,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Michel 
Angela.  He  then  returned  to  Urbino,  where,  with  the 
excepdon  of  soma  short  visits  to  Rome,  be  condnued  to 
reaide  (ill  his  death  in  1612.  He  ao^uired  great  fame  br 
his  paindngs  of  religious  subjects,  in  the  style  of  whini 
he  to  some  eitent  imitated  Correggio.  His  own  followers 
were  very  numerous,  but  according  to  Lansi,  carried  their 
master's  peculiarities  to  excete.  ^rocci  also  etched  from 
his  own  designs  a  few  prints,  wlkich  are  highly  finished, 
and  executed  with  greatsoftnesB  and  delicacy.  (See  Lanii, 
Hitl,  of  PaiflUng,  i,  440.) 

BARODA,  a  city  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  the 
native  stale  known  ai  the  Qaikwir's  dominions,  is  situated 
near  the  River  Biswamintri,  in  22°  16'  N.  lal,,  and  73|=  14' 
£.  long.  The  Govemmenl  of  Bombay  exercises  a  political 
superintendence  over  the  Oaikwir,  and  a  British  polidcal 
agent  resides  o^BarodL  The  town  is  fortified,  but  has  no 
BTeat  strength.  Thornton  states  the  populadon  at  140,000. 
Barodi  contains  the  chief  court  of  the  state,  the  Gaikwir 
himself  presiding  in  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  other 
courts  in  his  territory.  The  town  contains  only  one  higher 
dan  school,  the  High  School,— attended  in  1872  W  658 
pupils,  of  whom  156  were  learning  English,  221  Marhilhi, 
and  282  OujnUhl.  There  ate  also  two  vernacular  schools 
in  the  town.  The  late  Gaikwir,  Malhir  Bio,  was  installed 
iu  1871.  The  princes  of  Barodi  date  their  importance 
from  the  Marhatti  confederacy,  which  in  die  last  centnry 
spread  devastadon  and  terror  over  India.  BhorUy  after 
1721  the  ruling  chief,  one  Pelijf,  carved  a  fertile  slice  of 
territory  out  of  GuiirfU.  Another  enjoyed  the  tide  of 
"Leader  of  the  Royal  Troops"  under  the  Pcshwi.  During 
the  last  thirty-two  years  of.  th?  century  the  house  fell  a 
prev  to  one  of  those  bitter  and  unappeasable  family  feuds 
which  are  the  ruin  of  great  Indian  families.  In  1300  the 
inheritance  descended  to  a  prince  feeble  in  body^  and 
almost  idiotic  in  mind.  British  troops  were  sent  in  de- 
fence of  the  hereditary  ruler  against  all  claimants;  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  180^  by  which  his  independence,  of  the 
Peshwi,  and  his  dependence  on  our  own.  Government, 
were  secured.  Three  years  later  these  and  various  other  en- 
gagements were  consolidated  into  a  systemadc  plan  for  the 
administration  of  the  Barodi  territory,  under  a  princ* 
with  a  revenue  of  three-quartera  of  a  miilioo  sterling,  per- 
fecdy  independent  in  all  internal  matters,  hut  pracdtally 
kept  on  his  throne  by  sulisidiHry  British  troopa.  Since 
then  the  histoid  of  the  Glaikwira  bus  been  very  much  the 
same  as  that  of  most  territorial  houses  in  India :  an  occa- 
sional able  minister,  more  rarely  so  able  prince;  bot,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  long  dreary  list  of  incompetent  heeds, 
venal  adviseis,  and  taskmasters  oppressive  to  tlie  people. 
Of  late  years  they  have  been  more  than  usually  nnfbrtn- 
nate.  Family  feuds  raged  fiercer  than  ever,  and  the  late 
Gaikwir  was  long  imprisoned  by  his  brother,  the  former 
ruler,  on  a  charge  of  atteinpted  Iratricide.  The  miserabla 
scandals  of  the  liarodi  Rij  need  not  be  revived  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Malhir  Rio  found  himself  suddenly 
brought  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  that 
his  conduct  as  mler  was  what  mi^ht  have  been  expected 
in  such  a  case.  Frequent  complaints  of  his  mismaiu^ 
ment  and  oppression  were  brought  before  the  British 
Government,  and  in  1873  a  commission  of  English  officers 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
its  management  by  Che  Gaikw&r.  Since  then  misrule  naa 
advancedwith  a  rapid  foot.  After  one  or  two  fdnla  at 
reforming  his  government,  the  Gaikwir  returned  to  his 
old  courses.  Ao  attempt  in  1874  to  potson  the  Bridsh 
Resident  at  his  court  bronght  afioiis  lo  a  crisis,  and  early 
in  1876  the  Gaikwir  was  tried  by  a  mixed  commission  of 
eminent  British  officers  and  natives  of  rank.  A  nnani- 
rooua  verdict  was  not  olriained  toocbiof  the  pWlculai 
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ritenpt  at  polMning;  bat  Lord  Norlhbrook,  u  Viceroy  of 
Indu,'  toaaA  it  neceu*ry  to  d«poee  the  GtJIcw&r,  aad  to 
■ppoint  uiother  member  of  the  Barodi  bmil/  to  role  in 


BAROMETER,  the  instrument  by  whicb  the 
weight  or  preaiare  of  thu  atmosphere  la  estimated. 
The  barometer  was  invented  by  Torrioelii,  a  pupil  of  Oali- 
leo,  in  1643.  It  had  shortlj  before  been  found,  in  aCtempt- 
iag  to  nise  water  from  a  very  deep  well  near  Florence, 
iW,  in  spite  of  all  the  paim  taken  in  filling  the  piston 
ud  Talvea,  the  water  could  bj  no  effort  be  made  to  rise 
Itigher  in  the  pump  than  about  32  feet.  This  remarkable 
pheDomenon  Torricelli  Euxounled  for  hj  attributing  prea- 
nte  to  the  air.  He  reasoned  that  water  will  lise  in  a 
Ticnnm  only  to  a  certain  height,  so  that  the  downward 
pNesore  or  weight  of  the  column  of  watef  will  just  balance 
llie  proHure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  ha  further  argued 
that  if  a  Suid  heavier  than  water  be  used  it  will  not  rise  so 
high  in  the  tube  as  the  water.  To  prove  this,  he  selected 
a  glan  tnbe  about  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  4 
feet  long,  and  hermeticallj  sealed  one  of  its  ends ;  he 
then  filled  it  with  mennirr  aud,  applying  his  finger  to  the 
open  end^  inverted  it  in  a  basin  containing  mercury.  The 
mercury  imitaully  sank  lo  nearly  30  inches  above  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  leaving  in  the  top  of  the 
tube  an  apparent  vacuum,  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  that  can  yet  he  produceo,  and  is  called  after 
this  great  experimenter,  the  Torriedlian  tia«uuin.  He  next 
converted  the  mercurial  column  into  a  form  suited  for  ob- 
Krvation  by  bending  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  thus  con- 
stracdiig  what  has  since  been  called  the  siphon  barometer. 
The  fnndamental  principle  of  the  barometer  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  his  experiment  (see  fig.  2).  In 
truth,  a  scale  is  all  that  is  required  to  render  this  simple 
appaiatus  a  perfect  barometer 

The  heights  of  the  column;  of  two  fluids  in  equilibrium 
txt  inversely  as  theii  specific  nasties ;  and  as  mercary  is 
1(^TS4  times  heavier  than  air,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
would  be  10,784  times  30  inches,  or  nearly  five  mil(«,  if  it 
were  compcsed  of  layers  equally  dense  throughout.  But 
tince  air  oeconies  less  dense  as  we  ascend,  owiiw  to  its 
great  elasticity  and  the  diminished  pressure,  the  realheight 
of  the  atmosphere  is  very  much  greater.  From  observations 
cf  luminous  meteors,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  height 
is  at  least  120  miles,  and  that,  in  an  exttemely  "  '  ' 
ibnn,  it  may  even  considerably  exceed  200  mile 
Various  ftuids  might  be  used  in  c» 
^^  barometeiB.    If  water  were  used,  the  barometric 

column  would  be  about  35  feet  long.  The  ad- 
vantagea,  however,  which  valtr  baromela-i  might  be  sup- 
]iO!>ed  to  ponesa  in  showing  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure 
on  a  laise  scaler  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
tnioQS  objection.  The  space  in  the  tube  above  the  col- 
umn of  water  is  &r  from  being  a  vacuuni,  being  filled  with 
aqueous  vapor,  which  presses  on  the  column  with  a  force 
nrying  with  the  temperature.  At  a  temperMure  of  32° 
Fabr.  the  column  would  be  deprened  half  an  inch,  and  at 
75"  a  foot.  Since  in  mercurial  barometera  the  space  at  the 
top  of  the  oolumn  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  vacuums  that 
can  be  produced,  the  best  fluid  for  the  construction  of 
haiometets  is  mercury.  It  is  therefore  the  oi)]y  fluid  used 
where  scientific  accuracv  is  aimed  at.  Pure  mercury  must 
beosed  in  filling  the  tubes  of  barometers;  because  if  it  be 
impure,  the  density  will  not  be  that  of  mercury,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  length  of  the  columns  will  not  be  the  same 
■s  that  of  a  column  composed  of  pure  mercury  alone. 
Even  should  the  density  happen  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
pure  mercury  the  impurilies  would  soon  appear,  impeding 
the  action  of  the  fluid  as  it  rises  and  falls,  and  thus  render- 
ing the  instrument  unfit  for  accurate  oheervaiion.  In 
filling  berometer  tubes,  air  and  moisture  get  mixed  with 
the  mercury,  and  most  be  expelled  by  boiling  the  mercury 
m  Lhe  lobe.  It  being  essential  that  the  mercury  be  quite 
fraed  from  air  and  moisture,  no  barometer  Bhould  be  used 
till  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  this  has  been  done. 
Some  time  after  the  iustrument  has  been  hung  in  an  ob. 
•erving  position,  let  it  be  inclined  gently  and  with  care, 
io  that  the  mercury  may  strike  against  the  top  of  the  glass 
tube;  if  there  is  no  air  within,  a  sharp  metallic  click  will 
b«  neard,  but  if  the  sound  is  dull,  the  air  and  moisture 
have  not  been  endrely  expelled.  If  the  mercury  should 
appf«r  at  any  time  to  adhere  somewhat  lo  the  tube  and  the 
Mnvex  sucuoe  assume  a  more  flattened  form,  it  may  be 


concluded  that  tix  or  moistore  is  present.  If  on  exam- 
ining the  mercury  with  a  lens  minute  bubbles  are  visibly 
air  IS  piesent.  In  all  these  ewes  the  instrument  must  bs 
rectified. 

The  best  barometera  are  nsoallv  fitted  with  an  Air^tru. 
air-trap,  originally  proposed  by  Gay-Lusssc  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  ascent  to  the  Torriceilian 
vacuum  of  any  air  that  may  have  found  its  way  into  the 
column  by  the  cistern.  The  air-trap  is  fitted  into  the  tube 
somewhere  between  the  scale  and  the  cistern.  Barometers 
furnished  with  an  air-trap  can  be  conveyed  from  placp  to 
place  with  more  aafety,  and  they  remain  longer  in  good 
working  order. 

There  are  two  classes  of  barometen — Sahon 
BanmeUr*  uid  OutemBaromtUrt.  The  Siplum  bLmmBtar, 
Barometar  [fig.  1)  consists  of  a  tube  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  siphon,  and  is  of  the  same  diameter  throughout. 
A  graduated  scale  passes  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  ascertained  by 
taking  the  diflerence  of  the  readiugs  of  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs  respectively.  This  instrument  may  also  be 
read  by  bringing  the  lero-point 
of  the  graduated  scale  to  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  lower 
limb  by  means  of  a  screw,  and 
reading  off  the  height  at  once 
from  the  surface  of  the  upper 
limb.   This  barometer  requires 

capillarity  or  capaidty.  Since, 
however,  impurities  are  con- 
tracted by  the  mercury  in  the 
lower  limb,  which  is  osually 
in  open  contact  with  the  air, 
the  satis&ctory  working  of  die 
instrument  comes  soon  to  be 
seriously  interfered  with. 

Fig.  2  shows  the 
0«te™  Boromd^  S^Mer, 
in  lis  essential  and 
its  simpteBt  form.  This  barom- 
eter is  subject  to  two  kinds  of 
error,  the  one  ariung  from 
capillarity,  and  the  other  from 
changes  in  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  cistern  as  the 
mercury  rises  and  falls  in  the 
tube,  the  tatter  being  tech- 
nically called  the  error  1^ 
tube  of  small  bore  be  plunged  into  a 
vessel  couLammg  mercury,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  not  in  the  line  of  that  of  the 
mercury  in  the  vessel,  but  somewhat  below  it,  and  that  the 
surface  is  convex.  The  capillary  depresaion  ia  iovereely  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  of  (he  tube.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  be  0*1  inch,  the  capillary  depresaion  of  mercury  in 
boiled  tubes,  or  error  of  eapillanls,  is  0-070  inch;  if  0-2 
iochj  the  error  is  0'029  inch  ;  if  0'3  inch,  it  is  0-014  inch ; 
and  if  0'5  inch,  it  is  only  O'OOS  inch.  Since  capillarity  de- 
presses the  height  of  the  column,  cistern  barometers  require 
an  addition  (o  be  made  to  the  observed  height,  In  order  to 
give  the  true  pressure,  the  amount  depending,  of  couiaa, 
on  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

The  error  of  capacity  arises  in  this  way.  The  height  of 
the  barometer  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  dslem  and  the  upper  snr&ce 
of  the  mercurial  column.  Now,  when  the  barometer  falls 
from  30  to  29  inches,  an  inch  of  mercury  most  flow  out 
of  the  tube  and  pass  into  tlie  cistern,  thus  raising  the 
cistern  level;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  barometer 
rises,  mercury  must  flow  out  of  the  cistern  iifto  the  tuba 
thus  lowering  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  Since 
the  scales  of  barometers  are  usually  engraved  on  their  brass 
cases,  which  are  fixed  (and,  consequently,  the  lero-point 
from  which  the  scale  is  graduated  is  also  fixed),  it  fol- 
lows (hat,  from  the  incessant  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
cistern,   the   reading  would  be  sometimes  too  high  a 
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a  low,  if  no  provision  were  made  aguust  this 

A  simple  way  of  correcting  the  error  of  capamtf  is — 
IO  ascertain  (1)  the  neutral  point  of  the  instrument,  or  that 
height  at  which  the  zero  of  the  scale  is  exactly  at  the 
height  of  the  sur&oe  of  the  cistern,  and  (2)  the  nl«  of 
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tnor  M  tht)  baridiieter  Hsa  or  bll*  aiboTe  thu  point,  and 
then  wpljr  k  correcdoa  proportionBl  to  thii  rate.  la  many 
of  the  Dtu«ii)et«rs  used  on  the  Continent  the  sor&ce  area 
of  the  cistern  ig  100  times  Kreater  than  that  of  the  tube,  in 
which  case  the  error  is  BtnaU,  and  can,  besides,  be  eaoily  cti- 
culated.  This  is  a  good  barometer  for  ordinary  obeeirerB, 
itiiMaiuch  u  no  error  arieee  in  bringing  tbe  surface  of  the 
mercury  of  the  cietem  to  the  lero-point  of  the  scale,  which 
one  requirea  to  have  some  skill  as  a  manipulator  and  good 
ligbi  to  do  correctly.  Another  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
error  is  efiected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Baromeler,  con- 
atmcCed  oriKiaaliv  b^  Adie  of  London.  In  this  barometer 
the  error  of  capillaritj  is  allowed  for  in  fixing  Che  lero- 
point  of  the  scide,  and  the  error  of  capacity  ii  obviated  br 
making  the  scale-inches  not  true  inches,  bat  jost  so  much 
l«ee  IS  exactly  to  counterbalance  Che  error  of  capacity, 

But    the    Instrument    in    which    the    error 
biiromJLr     "^  capacity  j»  satisfactorily  (indeed,  entirely) 

got  rid  of  is  FortMi  Baromitcr.  Fig.  3  shows 
how  this  is  effected.  Tlie  cistern  is  formed  of  a  glise 
cylinder,  through  which  the  level  of  the 
merciuj  may  be  seen.  The  bottom  is 
made  like  a  big,  of  flexible^  leather, 
against  which  a  screw  woAs.  At  the 
lop  of  the  interior  of  the  cistern  is  a 
small  pieoe  of  ivoiy,  the  point  of  which 
coincides  with  the  leto  of  the  scale.' 
By  means  of  the  screw,  which  acta  on 
the  flexible  cistern  bottom,  the  level  of 
the  mercury  can  be  raised  or  depressed 
so  as  to  bring  the  ivory  point  exactly  to 
the  sor&ce  of  the  mercury  in  the  ds- 
tem.  In  some  baromelets  the  cisteni 
is  fixed,  and  the  ivory  point  is  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  ds- 
tem  by  raising  or  depressing  the  scale. 
WbatUcalledthei^Vtoiw 
£1^^,     fanmuterUonlv  a  modified 

form  of  the  siphoa  barom- 
eter, vich  the  lower  limb  blown  into  a 
moderalely-siied  bulb,  resembling  a  cis- 

in  some  respects,  and  thus  giving  a 

\r  nui^  to  the  readings  of  the  upper 

It  IS  only  suited  forpopular,  not 

for  scientific   purpoaee.    The  common 

Wned  Baromtttr,  the  popn-  . 

bi^Msr.   larfonnof  the«p«itA«rff(oi»,    »»,  b.— Portin'. 

is  also  a  modification  of  the        Baromatar. 
'ion  barometer.      A   small   weight, 

Es  or  iron,  floats  on  the  mercury  in  the  lower  limb ;  to 
weight  a  thread  is  attached,  which  is  led  round  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  a  small  weight  being  suspended  at  its  free 
extremity  to  keep  it  tighL  The  float  rues  and  falls  with 
the  fiuctuatioQS  of  the  barometer,  and  a  pointer  fixed  to  a 
hoiiaoDtal  axis  being  turned  by  this  means  indicates  the 
height  of  the  barometer  by  figures  on  a  diaL  Since  the 
Qercury  only  rises  or  Mis  in  the  open  end  of  the  siphoa 
to  Che  extent  9r  half  tbe  oscillation,  a  cistern  is  added  to 
the  top  of  the  upper  limb  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
oscillation  in  the  lower  limb.  This  fbrm  of  the  baromeler 
u  only  suited  for  very  rough  purposes,  since  large  attd  an- 
certain  errors  arise  from  the  shortening  and  leng^ening  of 
the  thread  with  the  varying  dampnesB  or  dryness  of  the 
air,  and  from  the  bdctlon  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  instrument. 

Bince  in  working  out  the  great  atmospheric  problem 
of  the  force  of  the  wind  in  its  relation  to  the  buometrio 
gradient  (i.e.,  the  diOerencee  of  the  pressures  at  different 

E laces,  reduced  to  the  same  level)  readings  from  about  tbe 
uudredth  of  an  inch  (O'OIO),  or  even  lees,  require  to  be 
observed  aq^  slated  with  ^reat  accuracy,  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  accurate  sensitive  barometers  will  be  apparent, 
— instnimeuCg  not  only  poneesiug  a  great  range  of  scale, 
but  a  scale  which  will  truly  indical^the  real  atmospheric 
pressure  at  all  times.  The  two  barometers  which  best  sat- 
isfy this  requirement  are  King's  BaromeUr,  which  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory, 
and  Soman't  Baromeler.  Fig.  4  shows  tlie 
JJ^^^^  eorantial  and  peculiar  parts  of  Howson's  barom- 
eter. A  is  the  barometer  tube,  whitji  is  of  large 
diameter,  and  longer  than  ordinary  in  order  to  admit  of 
a  greater  length  or  range.  B  is  a  movable  cylindrical  cis- 
teni, having  atlaohed  to  its  bottom  a  long  hollow  tube  or 
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2d  inches  above  the  fixed  level  c 

This  stAlk  lermiDates  a  little  bdow  the  npper 
level  of  the  mercury,  and  its  upper  aiA  is  tfaos 
exposed  to  no  more  downward  pteseure  than 
that  of  the  mercury  above  it;  consequently, 
there  is  an  exoess  of  upward  pressure  of  the  an 
which  tends  to  raise  the  cistern.  When  the  ex> 
oese  of  upward  preeeure  is  exactly  balanced  by 
the  weight  of  the  cistern  with  its  stalk  and  coo- 
tained  mercurr  u p  to  d,  an  equilibrium  will  be 
esCahtished,  which  will  keep  the  apwatus  sta- 
tionary or  hang^g  in  suspension,  if  now  the 
atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  dstem  be 
increased,  and  if  the  thickness  of  the  glass  tube 
A  be  supposed  to  be  nothing,  the  dstem  would 
condnue  to  ascend  to  an  indefinite  extent,  sLuoe 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  it  But  as  the  gUss  is  ■ 
substance  of  some  thickness,  mercury  is  diaplaoed 
by  the  glass  as  it  is  plunged  further  into  toe  cis- 
tern ;  and  as  it  thus  ofiers  a  resistance  to  the 
ascent  of  the  listem,  the  cistern  will  come  to  rest 
when  the  quantity  of  mercury  displaced  is  equiv- 
I  alent  to  the  Increase  of  pressure.    The  extent 

of  range  which  this  barometer  possenes  over  the 
ordinary  barometer  is  determined  by  tbe  ratio  of 
tbe  internal  area  of  the  tube  A  to  that  of  the 
annuluB  of  glass  which  bounds  it, — the' range  in- 
creasing as  ^e  internal  area  is  increased,  or  as 
'  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  diminished. 

The  liability  of  thu  barometer  to  be  broken  in 
carriage  is  greaL  This  risk  is  considerably  less- 
ened in  Che  Board  of  Tradit  Baxometee,  which  has 

p,j_  4_ the  tube  ve^  much  reduced  in  diameter  for  a  part 

HowfOD'i  of  iU  length,  breakage  &om  "pumping"  being 
Barom-  so  much  lessened  thereby  that  the  instnunent 
•tar.  may  be-  sent  as  a  parcel  1^  rail,  if  only  ver^  or- 
dinary care  be  takea  in  tbe  carriage.  Tlus  i* 
eneotially  the  prindple  of  the  Marine  Ban/mOxr,  which, 
however,  has  the  tube  still  more  contracted.  For  rooghw 
modes  of  transit  aa  ingeniously  constructed  iron  barom^a 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  T.  atevenson,  G.E. 

The  sympieKUneter  was  invenled  b*  Adie  of  _ 
Edinbot^h.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  with  a  ^^£^. 
small  diamber  at  the  top  and  an  open  cistern 
below.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  ur,  and 
the  lower  part  and  cisCem  with  glycerine.  When  atino> 
spheric  pressure  is  increased,  the  air  is  compKoed  \ij  the 
rising  of  tbe  fluid:  but  when  it  is  diminished  the  fluid  Ul^ 
and  the  containea  air  expands.  To  correct  for  the  error 
arising  from  the  increased  pressure  of  the  contained  ^ 
when  its  temperature  Taries,  a  thermometer  and  sliding- 
scale  are  added,  so  that  the  instrument  may  be  adjusted  la 
the  temperature  at  each  observation.  It  is  a  sensitive  is* 
strument,  and  well  suited  for  rongh  purposes  at  sea  and  for 
travelling,  but  not  for  exact  observation.  It  has  been  far 
some  time  superseded  by  the  j4neratd,  which  far  exceeds  it 
ia  handiness,  portability,  and  correctness.  l%e 
AMTmd  BaTtmOer  was  invented  by  Vidi,  and  bmJSm. 
patented  In  England  in  1844.  Its  action  depeods 
tin  the  eflect  produced  by  the  prewure  of  the  atmosphen 
on  a  circular  metallic  chamber  partially  exhausted  of  air 
and  hermetically  sealed.  Fig.  6  represents  the  interna] 
construction,  as  seen  when  the  lace  is  removed,  but  with  the 
band  still  attached,  a  is  a  flat  circular  metallic  box,  having 
its  upper  and  tmder  surfaces  corrugated  in  concentric  dr- 
des.  This  box  or  chamber  being  partially  exhausted  of  air, 
through  the  short  Cube  b,  which  Is  subsequently  made  air- 
tight by  soldering,  oonsticutes  a  spring,  which  is  affected  by 
every  variation  of  pressure  in  tbe  external  atmosphere,  the 
corrugations  on  its  surface  increasing  its  elistidty.  At  the 
centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  exhausled  chamber  there 
is  a  solid  cylindrical  prqjection  t,  to  the  top  of  which  the 
prindpal  lever  ede  is  attached,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
This  lever  rests  partly  on  a  spiral  spring  at  d:  it  is  also 
supported  by  two  vertical  pins,  with  perfect  freedom  of 
motion.  The  end  e  of  the  lever  is  attached  to  a  second  or 
small  le*er  /,  from  which  a  chain  g  extends  to  k,  whtre  it 
works  on  adrum  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  hand,  oonnected 
with  s  hair  spring  at  A,  cbaoging  tlie  motion  from  vertiod 
to  horiiontal,  and  regulating  the  hand,  the  attat^menta  of 
which  aremadeto  the  metallic  plate  t.  The  motion  orinn- 
ates  in  the  corrugated  elastic  bos  a,  tbe  sar&r«  of  which  h 
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.r  dented  at  tlie  weight  of  Iha  Ktmotpbere  is 

d  or  dimioinhed,  and  this  ntotiMi  is  oommnnicated 

throogh  the  leven  to  the  axia  of  the  hand  at  k.  The  spinl 
ipring  Oft  which  the  lerer  reeto  >t  <j  ia  iDtended  to  compen- 
ntefortheefiectaof  altentiomof  tempenture.  TheactiHd 
moTement  at  the  centre  oflbeezhaosted  box,  fromwhenoe 
the  indiMtiooe  emanate,  is  veiy  alight,  bat  by  the  actioD 
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of  the  leren  this  ii  multiplied  657  times  at  the  point  Of 
the  hand,  so  that  a  movement  of  the  220th  part  of  an  inch 
ia  the  box  cairiea  the  point  of  the  hand  throiwh  three 
inches  on  the  diaL  The  effect  of  this  combination  is  to 
■nuldfdj  the  imalieat  d^reea  of  atmoapheric  pieaanre,  lo 
■■  lo  reader  than  eeniible  od  the  index. 

ne  inetniment  rajnirea,  howerei,  to  be  repeatediT  com- 
nand  with  a  siarcnnal  barometer,  beiog  liable  to  changes 
from  the  elwtici^  of  tlie  bnus  chamber  changing,  or  from 
changCB  in  the  STvtem  of  IsTers  which  work  the  pointer. 
Hioagfa  UKToida  an  constructed  showing  ^reat  accaracj  in 
their  Indicadona,  jet  none  can  lar  aoj  daim  to  Oie  eiact- 
Bcn  of  mercurial  Darometen.  The  mechanism  is  liable  to 
get  finiled  and  otherwise  go  out  of  order,  so  that  \hej  ma/ 
change  0*300  inch  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  indicate  prenure 
•o  inaecaratelj  and  so  irregolarlj  that  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  them  for  even  a  few  dajn,  if  the  means  of  com- 
paring tliem  with  a  mercnriaJ  barometer  be  not  at  hand. 

Of  the  tdf-reguUrino  barameCtri,  the  beat  are 
SS^'Tt  thoae  which  accomplish  this  object  hj  pholog- 
^^i^Sm*.  "■P^J-  This  ia  done  bj  conoentraUng  the  rajs 
of  a  gia  flame  1^  means  of  s  lens,  ao  that  thej 
ilrike  the  top  ofihe  mercarial  colnmn.  A  sheet  of  pre- 
pared paper  is  attached  to  a  frame  placed  behind  a  screen, 
with  a  narrow  Tertical  slit  in  the  line  of  the  rafs.  The 
■nercoij  being  opaque  throws  a  part  of  the  paper  in  the 
■hade,  while  abore  the  mehury  Che  raTs  &om  the  flame 
pan  nnobslracted  to  the  paper.  The  paper  being  carritjd 
iteadilj  ronnd  on  a  dmm  at  a  ^ven  rate  per  honr,  the 
hught  of  the  oolomn  of  mercarj  is  photographed  oontinu- 
aauj  on  the  paper.  From  the  photograph  the  height  of 
the  batometer  at  anj  Instant  maj  be  taken.  £um's, 
Bardj/t,  Hough't,  Simft,  and  iWdTs  lelf-regulering  ba- 
romd^i  raxj  alao  be  referred  to  as  giring  contiauons  records 
of  the  pressure.  In  all  continaouJ;  roistering  barometers, 
however,  it  is  neceseaiy,  as  a  check,  to  make  eje-obeerra' 
tiona  with  a  mercury  standard  barometer  banging  near  the 
registering  baromeler  from  fbur  lo  eight  times  daily. 
Miifr'ilt  ^  constructing  the  best  barometers  three  ma- 

terials are  emplojed,  viz.:— (H  brass,  for  the 
case,  on  which  the  acals  is  engrared ;  (2)  glsss,  for  the  tube 
containing  the  mercurj ;  and  (3)  the  mercurj  itself.  Brass 
is  the  best  material  for  the  case  and  scale,  inasmuch  as  its 
oo-cfficient  of  expansion  is  well  known,  and  is  praetically 
the  game  thoiuh  the  alloj  be  not  in  all  cases  exactlj  alike. 
It  is  eTidemt  that  if  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  merctuy 
and  bra«  were  the  same,  the  height  of  the  mercurr  as 
indicated  hj  the  brass  scale  would  be' the  tnie  heif^t  of  the 
mexcurial  colimm.  But  this  is  not  the  caB&  the  co-^cient 
of  expansion  for  mercorr  being  oonaiderablf  greater  than 
that  <or  bran.  The  result  is  that  if  a  barometer  stand  at  30 
Inches  when  the  temperature  of  the  whole  inslnmient,  mer- 


B  32°,  it  will  no  I<Higer  si 


if  the  lemperatiiie  be  ndsed  to  6{P ;  in  bet  It  will  then 
stand  at  30*1  inches.  This  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
column  by  the  toith  of  an  inch  is  not  due  to  an^  increass 
of  prtesore,  but  altt^ether  to  the  greater  expansion  of  the 
mereniT  at  the  higher  temperature,  as  compared  with  the 
expansion  of  the  brass  case  with  the  engraTcd  scale  bj 
which  the  height  is  measured.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
compare  with  Moh  other  with  exactnen  burometric  obeer- 
Tadons  made  at  difierent  tempenUnres,  it  is  necenair  to 
reduce  them  to  the  heights  at  which  thej  would  stana  at 
some  nnifbrm  temperature.  The  temperature  to  which 
socb  obserratioos  aie  now  almost  ererrwhere  rednced  is 
S2°Pahr. 

The  following  is  Schnmachcr'B  formula  fiir  oompnting 
the  correcdons  for  barcanetem,  whose  hraghls  are  noted  in 
English  inches,  for  temperature  (,  according  to  Falueahw^s 

.■»(t-3g')-s(<-82°) 
*~     *       l+»(<-S2°)      ' 

where  k  — height  of  barometer, 

n  — expansion  of  mercury  for  1°  Fahii  —  0*0001001, 
s-expansion  of  bran  for  1°  Fahr.-0-000010«. 
nie  standard  temperature  of  the  English  yard  b^g  02° 
and  not  32°,  it  will  be  found  in  workmg  out  the  correc- 
tions from  the  above  formnU  tlmt  the  temperatore  of  no 
correction  is  not  32°  but  2S°'5.     If  the  scale  be  ennaved 
on  the  glass  tube,  or  if  the  instrument  be  fumishe^with 
a  glass  scale  or  with  a  wooden  scale,  different  correctioos 
are  required.    These  may  be  workea  oat  from  the  abore 
formula  by  substituting  for  the  oo-effident  of  the  expansion 
of  bran  that  of  glass,  which  is  assumed  to  be  0*00000498, 
or  that  of  wood,  which  is  assumed  to  be  0.    Wood,  how- 
r,  should  not  be  os^  its  expnnsioQ  with  temperature 


free  to  move  np  and  down  the  frame,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  upboa  barometers,  the  corrections  for  brass  scales 
are  to  be  used,  since  the  seropoint  of  the  scale  la  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  lower  limb ;  hut  if  the  brass  acale  be 
fixed  to  a  wooden  frame,  the  corrections  for  bnsa  scales 
are  only  applicable  provided  the  zero  of  the  scale  be  fixed 
■t  (or  nearly  at|  the  leto  line  of  the  column,  and  be  free  to 
^psnd  apwards.  In  siphon  barometers,  with  which  an 
observation  ia  made  from  two  reading  on  the  scal&  the 
icala  must  be  free  to  expand  in  one  direction.  A|^aln,  if 
only  the  tipper  part  of  tne  settle,  ssf  from  27  to  31  mehes, 
be  screwed  to  a  wooden  frame,  it  is  evident  that  not  the 
corrections  for  brass  scales,  but  these  for  wooden  scales 
must  be  used.  No  account  needs  lo  be  taken  of  the  expan* 
sion  of  the  glan  tube  conlatoing  the  mercury,  it  being 
evident  that  no  corr^ion  for  this  expansion  ia  required  in 
the  esse  of  any  barometer  the  height  of  which  is  measured 
from  the  surbce  of  the  mercury  in  the  dsCem. 

In  fixing  a  barometer  for  observation,  it  is  „. ,  , 
indispensable  that  it  be  hang  in  a  perpendicular  SS^m 
position,  seeing  that  it  ia  the  jierp«MieiJar  <its- 
tmuc  of  the  surface  of  the  mercaiy  in  the  cislem  and  that 
of  the  top  of  the  column  which  &  the  troe  height  of  the 
barometer.  Henoe  it  ia  desirable  that  the  barometer  swiiu 
in  poudoB ;  or  if  this  be  attended  with  riak  or  Inooareni- 
enc&  it  muat  be  aeen  that  it  be  clamped  or  permanently 
fixed  in  a  position  exactly  verticaL  The  surfsoe  of  thie 
mercarial  column  is  convex,  and  in  noting  the  height  of 
the  baromtter,  it  is  not  the  chord  of  tlie  curv^ — an  error 
not^  tufrequently  made^ — but  its  tangent  whicn  is  taken. 
This  ia  done  by  setting  the  straight  lower  edge  of  the  ver- 
nier, aa  appendage  wiui  which  the  barometer  is  furnished, 
as  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  vernier  is  made  to  slide  up 
and  down  the  scale,  and  by  it  the  height  of  the  baromeler 
may  be  read  true  to  0-002  or  even  0*001  mch.  SeeVxRinxa. 

la  banging  a  barometer  the  following  points  should  be 
attended  to : — (1),  That  it  be  hang  so  tliat  the  mercarial 
column  be  quite  perpendicular ;  (2),  thatthe  scale  be  abont 


in  a  eood  light ;  and  (4),  that  it  be  hnng  in  a  position  in 
which  it  trill  be  exposed  to  as  little  fluctuation  <a  tempera- 
ture as  possible.  A  wall  heated  by  a  flne^  and  positions 
which  expose  the  instrument  to  the  heat  ot  the  snn  or  to 
that  of  a  fire,  are  very  oljectionable.  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  no  barometric  observation  can  be  regarded  as 
pxid  unlen  the  aOaeked  tAemonteler  indicates  a  tempnator* 
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difiWn^  from  thtt  of  the  whole  instnimeDt  ttot  more  than 
a  dcgrea.  For  everj  d^ree  of  temperature  the  attached 
thermometar  difieis  &om  the  barometei',  the  obeervation 
will  be  fiuiltj  to  the  extent  of  aboat  0003  inch,  which  in 
diaciuBiom  of  diamal  range,  barometric  Kradianta,  lunar 
range,  and  many  other  queHtians,  b  a  seriooB  amount 

Before  being  nsed,  barometers  should  be  thoroiigblj  ex- 
amined as  to  llie  Bl^te  of  the  meroury,  the  size  of  cialem  (so 
as  to  admit  of  low  readings),  and  their  agreement  with  some 
known  standard  instrument  at  difierent  points  of  the  scale. 
The  prenore  of  the  atmoBphete  is  not  expressed  bj  the 
weight  of  the  mereuir  sustained  in  the  lube  by  it,  but 
by  Qie  perpendicular  height  of  the  column.  ThuSj  when 
the  height  of  the  column  is  SO  inchea,  it  ii  not  said  that 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  14'7  lb  on  the  square  inch,  or 
llie  weight  of  the  mercarf  filling  a  tube  at  that  height 
whose  transverse  section  equals  a  square  inch,  bat  that 
b  30  inches,  meaninK  that  the  preasure  will  Eoatain  a  colun 
of  mercury  of  that  heighL 

The  height  of  the  barometer  is  expreased 
^2Sp.  English  inchea  in  England  and  America.  In 
Fryce  and  meet  European  countriea,  the 
height  is  given  in  millimetres,  a  millimetre  being  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  mdtre,  which  equals  3937079  English 
inches.  Up  to  1S60  the  barometer  was  given  in  half-Tines 
in  Russia,  which,  eqtialling  the  twenti^  of  an  English 
inch,  were  readily  reduced  to  English  inches  bj  dividing 
b^  20.  The  metric  barometric  sode  is  now  used  in  R 
Bia.  *n  a  few  couQtriee  on  the  Continent  the  French 
Paris  line,  equalling  0*088814  inch,  stiU  continues  to  .  _ 
tued.  Probahl}>  miTlim^tre  and  English  ini^  scales  will 
soon  be  ercluaively  in  nse.  The  Engiish  measure  of 
length  tieing  a.  etundard  at  62°  Fahr.,  the  old  French  mea- 
sure at  Sl°'2,  and  the  metric  seal*  at  32°,  it  is  necessacy, 
before  comparing  obeervations  made  with  the  three  barom- 
eteni,  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  temperature,  so  as  to 
neatraliie  the  inequalities  arisiDg  from  the  expansion  of  the 
scales  by  heat. 

The  barometer  is  a  valuable  instrument  as  an  Indii 
of  coming  weather,  provided  its  readings  be  interpreted 
with  intelligence,  ^gh  prenurea  generally  attend 
weather,  hut  they  not  unfrequently  accompany  wet  stormy 
weather;  on  the  other  hand,  low  pressures,  which  usually 
occur  with  wet  and  stormy  weather,  not  nnfrequently  ac- 
company fine  mild  weather,  particularly  in  winter  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  truth  is,  the 
barometer  merely  indicates  atmoapherio  jpreasnre  directly, 
whilst  il  indicates  weather  only  inferentiallj.  The  chief 
points  to  be  attended  to  are  its  fluctuations  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  sky,  but  above 
all,  the  readings  of  the  barometer  ss  compared  with  those 
at  neighboring  places,  since  it  is  difinvnet  of  pressure,  or 
the  amount  of  the  barometric  gradient,  which  determines 
the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  wettther  generally. 


The  decisive  experiment  by  which  Pascal  established 
the  reality  of  atmospheric  pressure  suggested  to  him  the 
method  of  measuring  heights  by 
means  of  the  barometer.  The 
first  attempts  to  effect  this  were 
neceeearily  rude  aad  inaccurate, 
•ince  they  went  on  the  assumption 
that  the  lower  mass  of  air  is  of 
uniform  density.  The  discovery, 
however,  of  Ilie  actual  relation 
•ubeisting  between  the  density  of 
ur  and  its  elastidty  by  Boyle  in 
England,  and  about  the  same  time 
by  Mariotte  in  France,  laid  a  sura 
foundation  for  this  branch  of  at- 
mospheric physics — the  relation 
being  that,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  presaura  of  a  gas  is  ex- 
actly proportional  to  its  density. 

The  truth  of  this  law  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  eiperi-      Fia.  I.  Fia.  i. 

ment.     Take    a    glass   tube,   of 

equal  bore  throughout,  closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  siphon  [fig.  1),  and  let  us  suppose  that  it  con- 
laina  in  tha  dosed  limb  a  portion  of  air  AB,  shut  off  from 
the  atmosphere  by  meraurv  filling  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tube,  and  that  the  encloseo  portion  of  air  exist*  at  the  ot^ 


dinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  or  30  inches.  In  thi* 
case  the  mercury  in  each  lioib,  being  subject  to  the  same 
pressure,  will  stand  at  the  same  leveL  If  we  now  pour 
mercury  into  the  long  limb  (fig.  2)  till'  the  level  in  this 
limb  stands  30  inches  above  uie  level  in  the  dosed  limb^ 
the  additional  mercury  will  tend  to  compress  the  air  in 
A'B'  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  exerted  by  a  column  of 
30  inches  of  mercury.  In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  air 
is  Bulyected  to  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  or  60  indie^ 
while  in  the  foroier  it  was  only  subje<d«d  to  a  preseura  of 
one  atmosphere  or  30  inches.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
space  A'B'  under  the  preasuro  of  two  atmospheres  is  only 
half  the  space  AB  where  the  pressure  is  only  4ne  atmo- 
aphere.  If  mercucy  had  been  filled  in  till  the  difference 
of  level  of  the  mercnry  in  the  two  limhs  was  60  inches, 
or  a  pressure  of  three  atmosphereiL  the  space  occupied  by 
the  air  in  the  closed  limb  would  have  aeea  only  a  thira 
of  the  ori^nal  space  when  the  pressure  was  only  that  of  one 
atmosphere.  Oenerally,  Boyle's  law  or  Hariolt«'i  law  is 
this. — The  volume  of  a  gas  varies  in  veiaely  as  the  pressure. 
Since  the  same  quantity  of  air  has  been  experimented  with, 
it  follows  that  the  densitv  is  doubled  with  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres,  and  trebled  with  that  of  three,  and  hcuDe  the 
pressure  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its  density. 
'  This  law,  however,  only  holds  provided  the  tempera- 
ture is  the  same.  The  familiar  illustration  of  a  bladder, 
partially  filled  with  air,  expandii^  on  being  placed  near  a 
nre,  shows  that  if  the  pressure  remains  uie  same^— Iha 
pressure  in  this  case  being  that  of  the  atmosphere, — the 
gas  will  occupy  a  larger  space  if  its  temperature  be  raised. 
If  the  temperature  be  increased  and  the  air  be  ""H"*^ 
so  as  to  occupy  the  saine  Bpac<s  the  preMure  will  be  is- 

The  relation  between  the  tecipcntnre  and  preasare  of 
gases  was  first  discovered  by  Oay-Lussao ;  and  more  re- 
cently our  knowledge  of  lliw  bnnch  of  the  sul^ect  ha* 
been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  beautifiil  and  accurate  ex- 
periments of  Renault  From  those  experiments  it  ha* 
been  concluded  that  ihe  co-efficient  which  denotes  in- 
crease of  elastidty  for  1"  Fahr.  of  air  whose  volume  is 
constant  equals  '002036 ;  and  that  the  oo-efGdent  which 
denotes  increase  of  volume  for  1°  Fahr.  of  air  whose  elas- 
tidty ia  constant  equals  '002039.  It  may  further  be  added 
that  the  co-effident  of  expansion  for  carbonic  add  gas, 
hydrogen,  and  all  other  gases,  is  as  nearly  ss  pooible  thtt 

When  a  fluid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  exhansled 
receiver  of  an  aii^pump,  vapor  rises  from  it  onti]  It* 
pressure  reaches  a  certam  pomt,  after  which  all  farther 
evaporation  is  arrested.  This  point  depcmds  on  the  natore 
of  the  fluid  itself  and  on  the  temperature,  and  it  indicatM 
the  greatest  vapor  pressure  possible  for  me  fluid  st  the 
particular  temperature.  Renault  has  shown  the  amoDnt 
of  the  vapor  pressure  of  water  at  difierent  temperatoraa, 
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If  gaaes  of  different  densities  be  put  into  the  same  Ttcod 
it  is  found  that  they  do  not  arrange  themselves  aoccHdIns 
to  their  densities,  but  ore  ultimsteTj  difliised  through  ewA 
other  in  the  most  intimate  manner.  Each  gis  taods  to 
diffuse  ilsdf  ss  in  a  vacuum,  the  effect  of  the  prewnoe  of 
other  gases  bdng  merdy  to  retard  the  process  of  their 
mutual  diffusion.  As  regards  the  atmosphere,  eraporatioa 
goes  on  until  the  maximum  vapor  preesure  for  ttio  trnrn- 
perature  has  been  attained,  at  which  point  the  air  i*  aaid 
to  be  saturated,  and  whilst  the  temperature  remain*  Iha 
same  further  evaporation  is  arrested.  Thus,  at  a  tempeni- 
ture  of  50°  evaporation  goes  on  uodl  the  vapor  pnasilra 
reaches  0361  inch,  but  it  the  temperature  were  raised  to 
60°  the  process  of  evaporation  would  be  renewed,  and  go  on 
till  the  vapor  pressure  rose  to  0-618  inch.  If  at  a  vapor 
pressure  of  O'StS  inch  the  temperature  were  to  &11  fivm 
60°  to  60°,  the  air  would  no  longer  be  capable  of  retaining 
the  whole  of  the  aqueous  vapor  in  suspenaiwi,  but  the 
surplus  part  would  be  condensed  and  fill  as  rain.  In  the 
dumge  BMm  the  aSrifbnn  to  the  liquid  state  a  qnautitj 
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«f  hint  h«Bt  is  givm  oat  The  yet  oncertuD  effect  of 
Amb  dutngia,  particularly  the  change  of  form  bom  the 
•frilbrm  to  the  liquid  KUM,  on  the  premire,  tempenitare, 
■nd  mOTemniti  or  the  air,  renden  it  peouliarlr  aminble 
that  barometrio  obMrratiom  for  the  detamliiatioa  of 
b«ighti  should  not  be  made  when  doada  are  fbraung  ot 
lain  it  Uling. 

Dalian  ha*  ihom*  that  air  charged  with  vapor  ii  ip«- 
ditcall;  lighter  than  when  it  wants  the  Tapor;  in  other 
vordi,  the  more  vapor  anj  gives  quantity  of  air  hei  in 
it  the  Imb  ia  ill  ipMUo  gravis;  and  Sir  William  Thomson 
bw  •bown*  that  the  oondensation  of  vapor  in  aecending 
comnla  of  air  ia  the  diief  caose  of  the  oooting  effect  being 
M  nncfa  lew  than  that  vhicb  woald  be  axperienced  by  dry 
air.  From  these  aaoerlained  effects  of  aqueoot  vapor  in 
nwdifyiog  the  prendre  and  lemiieratnre  of  the  etmoBphere, 
the  impoTtance  in  the  baromMrie  meaaaremeat  of  betgfate 
of  faU-and  accurate  obeerrationB  of  the  hygromet!?  of  the 
almoepheT«  and  of  the  weather  will  be  appartut 

Knoe  the  eqoilitiriam  of  the  Tapor  aUnoepbere  ia  being 
eaoatantly  diatnrbed  by  every  instance  of  condensation,  by 
the  ceMdew  proceM  of  evapoiatioi),  and  by  every  obAnge 
•f  temperatun^  and  since  the  presence  of  oiygeo  and 
■itrogen  greatly  obetracts  the  free  diffusion  of  (he  aqueous 
vspoi^  it  follows  that  Dalton's  law  of  the  independent 
prtMOie  of  the  vapor  and  the  dry  air  does  not  aMolntely 
Aold  good.  From  the  coosLant  eSbrt  of  the  vapor  to 
attain  to  a  atsle  of  eqailibrinm  there  is,  however,  a  con- 
tinual tendent^  to  approach  this  state.  Since  the  eqnal 
diffiBioD  of  tbo  dry  air  aod  the  vapor  is  never  reacfked, 
obaerrations  can  only  indicate  local  humidity,  and  there- 
fart  as  regards  any  considemLIe  sttalnm  of  air  can  only  be 
regarded  aa  apprDzimate.  Thoogh  particular  obeervauons 
may  often  indicate  a  humidity  wide  of  ^e  D^k,  yet  in 
low  sTeragea  a  doae  approximation  ia  readieo,  except  in 
eoofined  localiiica  which  are  exoeptiooally  damp  or  dry. 
HcDoe  in  obeerraUona  for  the  determination  of  hdghta,  the 
R«o1lB  of  a  long-coatinned  aeries  of  obeervationa  should  be 
employed,  and  thoee  hours  should  be  (dmsen  whose  mean 
is  near  the  daily  mean. 

The  meat  recent  Ksulta  arrived  at  br  Begnault  are  the 
beat,  but  it  is  to  be  r^pretted  that  the  whole  sobject  of  the 
hygrometiy,  both  as  re^^jarda  the  methods  of  observation  and 
the  methods  of  discussing  the  observations,  is  still  in  an 
nnsatia&etoiy  state.  This  condderation,  taken  in  conneo- 
lioa  with  our  defective  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  aqoeous 
vapor  to  ladiaot  heat,  of  the  mode  of  its  diffiiwon  both 
vertically  and  boriionlallv,  aod  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
iU  condensation  into  cloud  and  rain,  and  with  oar  ignoranoe 
ot  the  merely  mechanical  effects  of  ascending,  descending, 
and  horiiontal  currents  of  air  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
barometric  premure.  renders  it  evident  that  heights  deduced 
from  barometric  observatJons  can  only  be  regarded  as 
uproximate.  It  ia  much  to  be  desired,  in  stating  results, 
that  the  limit  of  error  were  taken  into  account,  and  the 
Dcsrestround  number  in  accordance  therewith  ahould  alone 
be  given  aa  the  calculated  result.  Thus,  it  ia  a  mistake  to 
{^vsasthe  heightof  a  place  1990  feet  when  the  calculation 
M  based  wholly  on  barometric  obaervationL  and  the  limit 
ot  error  amounts  to  30  feet  or  more.  The  httghl  2000 
■honid  be  given  as  the  result 

The  correction  for  decrease  of  gravity  at  the  higher  sta- 
tioD,  as  compared  with  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  lower 
■tilion  OT  at  sea-Ievet,  moat  also  be  taken  into  account  Its 
amoont  is  amalt,  being,  roughly  apeakiog,  onl^  about  O-OOl 
inch  per  400  feet.  Since  the  force  of  gravity  is  diminished 
in  [aopoTtion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre 
(rf  gravity,  the  rate  of  its  decrease  with  the  height  varies 
in  different  latitudes.  Phices  at  the  equator  being  farther 
knm  the  earth's  centre  than  places  at  the  polee,  it  follows 

lolee.    Now, 


n  the  globe  at  the 

ered  with  what  it  does  at  the  sea-level  oC 
mce  a  subtraction  requires  to  be  msde  at 
the  equslor,  and  the  amount  to  be  subtracted  diminishes 
BB  we  proceed  into  higber  latitudes,  till  it  falls  to  sero  at 
latitade  45°,  where  the  force  of  gravity  is  aasamed  to  be 
lbs  mean.     For  higher  latitndes  an  addition  is  required 
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Klea.    Thia  cotrectioo  ia  also  small  being  fbt  1000 
■  than  0-001  inch  in  Great  Britam,  and  leas  than 


heighU,  based  cki  these  principles,  have  been  given  by 
iMlace  and  others,  not  a  few  of  them  being  anneceeaarily 
refined  and  intricate  when  the  real  character  of  the  data  u 
taken  into  consideration.  The  following  formula  by 
Buhlmann*  is  given  ss  the  simplest  and  beet,  being  baaw 
on  the  most  recent  results  which  have  been  arrived  at : — 

ft-18400-2fl-00157+0-003676'-^^') 
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in  which  k  is  the  difference  in  mStres  of  level  between  the 
two  stations ;  I'  snd  I"  the  temperature  oentigrade  of  the 
air  at  the  two  stations;  1/  and  b"  the  hdghts  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  millimdtrefl,  corrected  for  temperature  and  for 
all  inatmmental  errors;  a'  and  c"  the  slaatio  force  of 
vapor;  f  the  mean  of  the  latilndes  of  the  two  atationa; 
and  ■  the  height  of  the  lower  station  above  the  sea.     Mak- 

A-log.  { 18400,2(1-00157 +01Ka675}  ^^  }, 
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Rahhnann  has  calculated  tiie  values  A,  C,  D,  and  E  for 
the  different  values  of  the  respective  armmenta,  which  are 
given  in  the  tables  appended  to  the  worK. 

From  formula  (1)  we  obtain — 
log.»-log.ilog.6'-log.i"}+(A+C+D+E). 

It  is  assumed  that  the  whole  stratum  of 
two  heights  is  in  a  stale  of  rest,  and  that  ti 
temperature  and  humidity  observed  ■ 
are  the  means  respectively  of  the  stra 

If  great  socuracy  ia  desired,  both  I .^ 

read  from  the  seroa  of  their  scales,  and  the  obsorvatione 
must  be  coneoted  for  all  merely  instrumental  errara,  and 
must  be  made  strictly  at  ths  same  time  or  times,  seeing 
that  a  vety  small  error,  arising  either  &om  imperfect  obser- 
vations, or  from  their  not  being  comparable,  produoee  a 
comparatively  larf^  error  in  the  calculated  reaulls. 

In  deducing  heights  from  loag-timlitHied  obtenalion*  it 
should  be  ascertained  that  the  barometers  and  observations 
are  good,  and  observations  ahould  if  poasible  be  used  which 
have  be«ui  made  at  the  same  hours  of  the  day  and  during 
the  soma  years.  Observations  at  differoit  hours  of  the 
day  are  not  comparable,  ainceL  owiog  to  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  differences  of  daily  barometric  range,  the 
necessity  for  the  application  of  any  so-called  corrections 
for  daily  range  must  necessarily  lead  to  error.  The  com- 
parison should  also  only  be  between  observations  made 
during  the  same  yeat«,  smce  the  means  of  difl^nt  year* 
often  differ  widely  from  each  other.  Thus  the  difference 
of  height  between  two  places  at  which  barometrical  obser- 
vations  were  made,  from  1830  to  1S59  and  from  1850  to 
1369  respectively,  could  be  more  accnrately  ascertained 
from  the  (en  yax^  averages  from  1S60  to  1859  during 
which  observations  were  made  at  both  places,  than  from 
the  lonser  averages  of  thirty  and  twenty  years.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  point  lias  often  led  to  error,  especially  in  cases 
where  at  one  of  the  places  only  a  few  years  were  available. 
To  secure  grteter  accuracy,  the  calculations  should  b« 
made  on  the  mean  for  the  year,  the  two  extreme  montlis, 
January  and  July,  and  that  month  during  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  pressure  is  most  uniform  over  the  region 
where  the  places  are  situated.  Owing  to  the  great  dil^ 
encee  in  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  dit 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe  (see  Athosfhbbe),  oi 
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of  the  obaerratioiu  at  tlie  bi^her  lUtion  willi  those  at 
more  than  one  lower  atatioD  U  in  mme  caaee  indlspenMiUe. 
Thn^  If  it  were  demred  to  ooinpiite  the  hd^ht  of  Dovre, 
In  Nonrayj  barometrically,  It  ahonld  be  compared  both 
with  Cihriftunia  and  with  (JhrisUatunncI  oa  the  weit  cout ; 
lur  if  oomparad  with  QtriatUiiia  Uone  the  calculated  lieight 
would  be  too  high,  and  if  with  ChriE^naond  too  low,  the 
Tea«on  bein^  that  the  mean  anniulpiwmire  dimiaJshes 
from  Chriatiania  to  ChriatianmiDd.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  a  large  portion  of  Hiadnetan  and  to  many  other 
r^ona  of  th  >  globe.  . 

The  more  special  precautioiM  to  be  taken  in  dednolng 
heights  from  one  or  a  few  obeerrationi,  that  ia.  from  each 
data  ae  travellera  obeerre,  are  these : — that  the  obeerralioni 
be  made  in  as  settled  weather  u  poedble,  at  thoee  boars 
of  the  day,  at  least,  at  which  ofaserra^ons  are  made  at  the 
nearest  meteorological  stations,  and  be  repeated  aa  long  aa 
poflrible  from  day  to  day ;  that  the  barometer  hang  per- 
pendicnlarlv  and  in  ahside;  and  that  the  obeerrationa  be 
not  made  till  the  whole  inaCniment  has  acquired  the  tem- 
peratore  of  the  eurroandiug  air.  For,  for  eveir  degree 
whidh  the  temperatare  indicted  by  the  attached  thermom- 
elar  dlfibn  from  the  temperatare  of  the  whole  inatru- 
mmt,  there  is  an  error  of  aboal  0.003  inch. 

iVomlheli  portability  and  handinesa  the  aneroid  barom- 
eter, aad  the  thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  point  at 
which  water  boils,  are  of  great  nae  in  determining  heighta, 
— the  thermometer,  if  properly  manased,  being  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two.  SiJiice,  owing  to  tne  slnggiahnMa  with 
whidi  the  aneroid  often  followa  the  changes  of  pressors 
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be  stated.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  eveiy 
opportunity  which  presents  itself  should  be  taken  of  com- 
paring it  with  a  standard  mercurial  barometer,  owing  to 
the  TariatioDS,  irregular  or  permanent,  to  which  aneroids 
are  subject,  and  that  the  InBtrument  should  always  be  read 
in  one  poeitioo,  since  the  differeooe  between  the  mding  in 
a  horitOQtal  position  and  the  reading  in  a  vertical  position 
ia  often  oonuderable. 

At  a  presrare  of  29'905  inches  dlstiUed  water  boila  at 
212°.  The  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  varies  with 
the  natore  of  the  vessel.  Thn^  if  the  interior  of  the  glass 
Te«el  be  varnished  with  shett-lac,  the  temperature  may 
rise  to  221° ;  and  if  iron  filings  be  dropped  into  the  water, 
the  temperature  is  lowered.  Bat  in  all  these  cases  the 
temperature  of  the  vapor  arising  from  the  water  ia  a* 
neariyw  possible  the  same.  Hence  in  making  observations 
with  the  thermometer  for  hypsometrical  purpoeea,  the 
inatmment  is  not  plunged  into  the  water,  but  the  whole 
instrnment,  bnlb  and  item,  at«  by  an  apparatus  used  for 
the  purpose  plunged  into  the  vapor  arising  from  the  boil- 
ing water,  xhe  degrees  on  the  thermometer  used  are 
gt«at1y  enlarged,  thus  admitting  of  a  minute  subdlTision 
of  the  scale,  and,  consequently,  of  very  precise  readings. 
The  fbliowinK  are  a  few  of  the  barometric  heights  corre- 
•ponding  to  difierant  temperatures  at  whidi  distilled  water 


lis,  taken  from 

B^nauka  tables  revised  by 

Moriti  :— 
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observed,  uiv  prEaaunj  u)  BBUcrLHiutju  , 

the  height  may  be  calculated,  just  as  in  the  case  of  pres- 
■ores  obtained  by  means  of  a  mercurial  barometer. 

The  remark  made  by  Sir  John  Leslie  many  years  ago 
■till  bolda  good,  that  it  ia  preposterous,  in  the  actual  state 
of  phyucal  science,  to  effect  any  high  refinement  in  the  foi^ 


.|ihy  are  very  erroneously  stated,  and  coiueqaently  r_ 
quire  careftil  revision. 

For  very  rough  approximations  to  the  real  h^[ht  from 
observations  of  pressure  and  temperature,  Sir  O.  B>  Air^ 
has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  di&rences  of  level  ew~ 
responding  to  diSerencea  of  pressure.  It  ia  from  this  table 
that  the  heights  corresponding  to  pressureB  engrared  oai 
many  aneroids  are  usually  taken.  The  heights  nwd  off 
from  the  preanires  should  be  corrected  Ira  obserratitma  of 
temperature  carefully  taken  at  the  tipper  aod  lower  t>m- 
tJODS,  the  mean  of  these  two  observations  being  Msamed 
as  the  nwan  of  the  stratum  ot  air  occupying  the  iiUcrval 
between  the  two  hci^bta.  f  a.  b.) 

BABON.  The  ongpi  and  primary  import  of  this  tenn 
hare  been  much  contMted.  Menage  derives  it  from  the 
Latin  kaii,  a  word  which  we  find  osed  in  rln— ■'ti*  I^tin 
tosiniify  "a  simple"  or  "foolish  man"  [(Xe.  I^^  iL  23). 
Another  form  of  the  ssme  word  appears  to  be  torn,  to 
which  Lucilio*  gives  tlie  meaning  ''a  stu^  man,"  "a 
vi^i.i._j  «  I- ii.-i  ohgarving  £at  its  pnmaiT  m - 


blockhead,"  ForcellM  o 


.__  old  G^nan 

Bar  —  Mantt,  frtiet  JUcnm.  The  word  seems  related  to  the 
Bpaniah  vanm,  which  means  "  a  male,"  "  a  noble  penon," 
and  its  root  may  be  found  in  the  Banskrit  afro.  Ijke  the 
Qreek  av^p  and  the  L^tin  etr,  the  word  Aaron  signifies 
in  general  and  also  a  kmband — the  old  legal  exprc 
barm  and  Jtme  being  equivalent  to  onr  ordinaiy  |Jii«s* 

In  modem  English  usage  the  term  is  puticnlarly  imlied 
to  a  member  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  peerage,  Mt  i» 
anoient  recfirds  (as  Lord  Coke  observes)  the  barony  iiidDdcd 
all  the  (titular)  nobility  of  England,  because  all  nob' 
were  barons  though  thev  might  possess  a  higher  d 
also;  and  the  great  council  of  peers,  in  which  were  iw 
dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls,  aa  well  aa  barons,  was  styled 
simply  the  Council  de  Baronage."  Id  Uke  manner  we 
speak  of  the  "  barons'  ware,"  and  "  the  barona  "  who  signed 
Msgna  Charts,  althoagb  nobles  of  higher  rank  ji^nM  in 
both,  and  it  is  nsual  in  summoning  to  the  Uppn  Hoaae  % 
peer's  son  in  the  lifetime  of  the  &ther  to  giv^  for  tha 
oocBsion,  a  separate  existence  to  the  latter's  baiwy.* 
Thus  Earl  Forteecne  eat  in  the  House  of  Lords  dniing  hia 
father's  lifetime  as  baron  of  Castle  Hill,  cotmty  Devon — 
the  barony  held  with  his  father's  eaildom.  The  fiction  ia 
still  maintained  when  a  commoner  is  raised  directly  to 
one  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  peerage,  as  in  the  case  of 
Admiral  Jervis,  who  was  created  at  the  same  time  Banm 
Jerris  and  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

The  origin  and  comparative  antiqni^  of  barons  have  btai 
the  subject  of  much  research  amongst  antiqoariw.  The 
moat  [wobable  opinion  is  that  they  were  the  same  as 
our  present  lords  of  manors;  and  to  this  the  appellation 
of  eauri-barvn,  given  to  the  lord's  court,  and  inmdent  lo  . 
every  manor,  seema  to  lend  totmlenance.  The  term  baitn 
held,  therefore,  originally  a  very  ezlen^ve  meaning,  being 
applicable  to  all  tenanls-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  wnether 
holding  by  knight  service  or  by  grand  seijeanby.  Bat  tha 
latter  only  were  in  the  narrower  sense  the  king's  barotii^ 
and  as  such  poee«saed  both  a  civil  and  crindnd  juriadio- 
tion,  each  in  his  curia  baromit,  and  were  entitled  to  eeats  ia 
thegreatcouudl  of  the  nation.  "  For,"  says  Sir  H.Nioola^ 
"It  was  the  principle  of  the  feudal  syston  that  eraj 
tensnt  should  altend  the  court  of  his  immediate  aoperiw; 
and  hence  it  was  that  he  who  held  per  bara^am,  uving 
no  superior  but  the  Crown^  was  botmd  to  atlewt  his 
sovereign  in  his  great  council  or  parliament  which  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  conrt  boron  of  tiie  realm"  (AMtorie 
Peito^  of  ^n^iand,  ed.  Courthop«^  p.  18).  llie  leaser 
barons — those,  namely,  who  held  bj  knight  serrioe — were 
also  occaaionalty  summ<med  to  parliament,  but  upon  m 
fixed  principles,  and  "  the  irregularity  of  pa^og  over  many 
of  them  when  councils  were  held  for  the  pnrpoae  <rf  lading 
money^  lad  to  the  provision  in  the  Qreat  Charter  of  JolUL 
by  which  the  king  "promises  that  they  shall  be  sammoaed 
^ff  on  such  oocssions"  (Hallam.  JRileBs 
Both    these    daises,    but   the   fimnar 

I  The  pmrtles  eonMsnaad,  u  Diudal*  slatia,  tl»  It  Edw.  IT.,  bat 
cuna  lota  mon  fenoral  UH  in  thfi  utter  part  <tf  the  ITtk  mtary.  It 
will  be  UDdarMood  that  It  «M  deattned  te  "aoealsrUa  (fea  roasi^ 
Stan"  of  a  dlgnitr.  and  not  te  Bieate  a  Moonl. 


Mpedkllj,  ntight  be  entitled  to  tb«  appellation  of  Barmt 
bf  TOMni  bnt  it  ia  evident  that  the  mere  ■pomseaoa  of  a 
aaaaj  (Ia,  thirteen  kniehts'  fees  and  a  quarter)  did  not 
giTe  Its  poaeessor  an  abaolnte  ri^ht  to  a  seat  in  parliameot, 
and,  of  coone,  all  aucb  baronies  most  have  been  awept 
(wa;  hj  the  Act  of  12  Car.  II.  c  24,  aboliahias  feadal 
leiDr«i  and  whatever  depended  thereapon.  But  &om  the 
Ttign  of  HeoTj  HI.  (49th  jear)  the  barona  were  Hummoned 
■o  itteod  the  king  m  council  or  parliament  by  urtl,  and 
Ihia  the  dif^tj  ceased  to  be  territorial  and  b^^me 
altogether  penooaL  And  although  the  writ,  whether 
addieiMd  to  ancient  barona  or  to  thoae  who  had  not  before 
been  peera  of  parliament,  contained  no  worda  o(  limitation 
to  the  hein  of  the  person  summoned,  jel  it  waa  laid  down 
t^  Coke,  and  haa  alwafa  been  accepted,  that  it  ennoblee 
the  blood  of  the  person  aummoned,  and  that  thua  the  baron  j 
bMomee  heritablB  hy  hein,  male  or  female.  A  further 
dtange  by  King  Richard  II.  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign, 
when  he  created  John  Beauchamp  de  Holt  baron  of 
Kiddenninster  by  ItUen  potent,  and  since  that  date  this 
mode  of  ooaferring  the  dignity  of  a  baron  haa  been  pur- 
Ried.  Dugdale  atates  that  the  solemn  inveetitare  of  barons 
citaled  hj  patent  was  performed  by  the  king  himself  br 
oirobius  the  peer  in  scarlet,  and  this  form  continaed  till 
13  Jae^  I.,  when  the  lawyen  declared  that  the  dellTery  of 
the  letters  patent  without  ceremony  was  auffidenL-  The 
letters  patent  ezpreea  the  limita  of  inheritance  of  the  barony. 
The  nsnal  limit  ia  to  the  grantee  and  heira  male  of  hia 
body;  occaaionally  (aa  in  the  case  of  Xiord  Brougham)  in 
d«£uitt  of  male  issue,  to  a  collateral  male  relative;  and 
occuionally  [aa  in  the  case  of  Lord  Nelson)  to  the  heirs 
of  a  wster.  The  coronation  robes  of  a  baron  are  the  same 
ai  thoae  of  an  earl,  except  that  he  has  only  two  lows  of 
qiMa  on  each  shoulder;  and,  in  like  manner,  his  parlia- 
mentarr  robes  have  but  two  guards  of  while  fur,  with 
rows  of  gold  lace ;  but  in  other  reapecta  they  are  the  aame 
n  thoae  of  other  peers.  King  Charles  II.  granted  to  the 
barons  a  coronet,  having  six  Ini^  pearls  set  at  eriual 
distanccB  on  the  chaplet.  A  baron's  cap  is  the  same  aa  a 
risconnt's.  Bis  style  is  Right  Honorable;  and  he  is 
addressed  by  the  king  or  qneen.  Eight  Truity  and  W«B 
Bdoted. 

Boron*  1^  tJte  Ruhegutr,  rix  judges  (a  chief  baron  and 
Qve  puisne  barons)  to  whom  the  adminietralion  of  jti8tic« 
is  committed  in  cattses  betwixt  the  king  and  his  aubjecls 
relative  to  mattera  of  revenue.  Selden,  itt  hia  TUUi  of 
Hmor,  conjectur«fl  that  they  were  originally  chosen  &om 
among  the  mroiu  of  (he  kingdom,  ana  hence  their  name. 

Baront  i^  Oit  Cinqitt  Parti  (originally  Eastiugs,  Dover, 
Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sandwich)  were  (prior  to  1831}  mem- 
ben  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  Cinque 
Paris,  two  for  each  port.  Their  right  to  the  title  is  recog- 
nised in  many  old  statutes,  but  in  1606  the  use  of  the  term 
in  a  meesage  from  the  Lower  House  drew  forth  a  protest 
from  the  peera  that  "they  would  never  acknowledge  any 
nan  that  ailteth  in  the  Lower  House  to  the  right  or  title 
of  aWron  of  parliamAit"  (Lordi  Jotimak).  These  porta 
ate  now  under  the  jorisdiction  of  a  aardeu. 

Baron  ond  J'eme,  in  the  ETiglitk  Lmc,  a  term  used  for 
hosband  and  wife,  in  relation  to  each  other,  who  are 
accounted  as  one  person.  Hence,  by  the  old  law  of 
"  !  one  party  was  excluded  from  being  evidence 
it  the  other  in  civit  queetiona,  and  a  relic  of  it 
n  the  criminal  law. 
Biron  and  Ftme,  in  Baraldry,  ia  when  the  coats-of-aniu 
et  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  same 
ocntcheon, — the  man's  being  always  on  the  dexter  side 
attd  the  woman's  on  the  ainiater.  But  in  this  case  the 
woman  ia  supposed  not  to  be  an  hdreas,  for  then  her  coat 
most  be  borne  by  the  husband  on  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tmce.    See  HKaiUjttV.  (c  j.  b.) 


■nggestion  of  Sir  Rolmt  Cotton,  to  whom  the 
'     ■  ■   ',  by  Sir   Thomas  Sherley   of  T 

.    Uriginally,  the  creation  of  tliia  order  was 


been  sabnutted  I 


merely  an  expedient  to  raise  money,  and  the  coat  of  „ 
baronetcy  in  each  case  amonnted  to  £1096,  exclosive  of 
the  fees.  The  money  thus  raised  waa  profemedly  destined 
for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  new  plantation  in 
the  voviace  of  Ulster,  but  it  actnall;  naeaed  at  once  into 
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the  kin^s  M-haiwiiiil  exchetjner.  According  to  the  loatm^ 
tions  given  to  the  commiseiDnets  appointed  for  admitting 
to  the  new  dignity,  none  were  eligible  but  "men  of  quality, 
state  of  living,  and  good  reputation,  worthy  of  the  Bam«^ 
and,  at  the  least,  descended  of  a  grandfather  (by  the  Guher'a 
side)  that  bore  arms,  and  who  have  also  of  certain  yearlf 
revenue  "—£1000  per  annum.  The  number  created  at  first 
was  200,  and  the  king  engaged  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
snccesBon,  that  thla  should  not  be  exceeded ;  and  for 
himself  also  promised  that  no  vacancies  in  the  original 
number  abould  be  filled  up.  Charles  L  disr^arded  the 
stipulated  limitation,  and  the  original  terms  nave  never 
since  been  carried  oat.  The  first  twenty  patents  iasaed 
were  dated  22d  May,  ISll,  and  begin  with  that  nven  to 
Bir  Nicholas  Bacon  (son  of  the  lord  keeper),  whOM  de- 
scendant atill  retains  the  position  of  premier  baronet  of 
England. 

Baronets  take  precedence  according  to  the  dates  of  their 

KlentB.  conformably  to  the  lenuB  of  which  no  intermediate 
nor  between  baron  and  baronets  can  be  established,  and 
they  tank  above  all  knighta  except  those  of  the  Garter. 
The  title  or  prefix  of  iSir  is  granted  them  by  a  peculiar 
clause  in  their  patents,  and  nntil  1S27  they  could  claim 
for  themselves  and  the  heits  male  of  their  bodies  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  All  baronets  are  entitled  to  bear 
in  their  coatS'Of-BnnB,  either  in  a  canton  or  an  escutcheon 
at  their  choice,  the  arms  of  Ulster,  viz.,  a  bloody  hand. 

Barontls  of  ScoUand,  called  also  BarontiM  <^  Nova  Seoiia. 
— This  order  of  knights-baronets  was  instituted  by  Charles 
I.  in  the  year  1625,  when  the  fint  person  dignified  with 
the  Utle  was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Qordonstonc-  a  yoanger 
son  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland.  The  profeaBed  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  encourage  the  plantation  and  settlement 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  North  America ;  hence  the  king  granted 
to  each  of  Ehem  a  certain  portion  of  land  in  that  province^ 
which  they  were  to  hold  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  aiter- 
wards  earl  of  Stirling,  with  precedency  to  them  and  their 
heiiB-male  for  ever,  b^ore  all  knights  called  tqaila  aaraii, 
all  lesser  barons  railed  lairdt,  and  all  other  gentlemen, 
except  Sir  William  Alexander,  his  Majesty's  lieutenant  in 
Nova  Scotia,  his  heirs,  their  wives  ana  children.  It  was 
further  provided  that  the  title  of  i^*  should  be  prefixed  to 
theb  Christian  name,  and  BaroTut  added  to  (heir  snmame; 
and  that  their  own  and  their  eldest  sons'  wives  shoold 
enjoy  the  title  of  Lady,  Madam,  or  Dame.  The  baronets 
of  Scotland  had  assigned  (o  them  as  an  addition  to  their 
armorial  bearings  the  ensign  of  Nova  Scotia,  vis.,  argent, 
a  croea  of  St  Andrew,  azure,  to  be  borne  in  a  canton  or  in 
escutcheon ;  but  in  1629,  after  Nova  Sco(ia  was  sold  to 
the  French,  this  privilc^  was  changed  into  permission  to 
wear  a  badge  about  their  necks  pendent  from  an  otanger 


edition  of  the  prase  works  of  that  writer  :- 

"Whan  the  order  of  bamnets  was  fint  utabUihcd  in  1811, 
King  Jam«  engaged  that  they  ■honld  not  eioetd  tiro  hnndrsd. 
However,  towardi  the  oloie  of  his  ralgn,  that  namber  beiag 
eompleted,  and  the  onation  of  baronete  bein^  found  a  oAeftQ 
BQEiae  of  SoTemment  (Che  oonrtier  by  whoee  infloeuM  tbe  title 
waa  obtained,  reoelTlng  naoaUy  £tl,0O  for  the  grant).  It  wu  not 
lightly  to  be  parted  with.  A  lobema,  therefore,  of  sreating 
Barcmtu  a/  S':atiand  wai  devised,  wbloh,  it  wu  oonoeived, 
woald  be  no  infraotion  of  the  original  oompaot  to  oonflno  Uia 
grand  to  a  limited  nnmber;  and  a*  the  English  baronets  ware 
ereaCed  ander  the  great  aeal  o(  England,  for  the  rediuition  of 
.Uliter  in  Irelud,  hi  the  Scottish  baronets  were  oreated  nadar 
the  great  leol  of  Scotland,  for  the  redootioa  of  Acadia,  or  Nota 
Scatia,  Th«  Hbeme,  however,  wM  not  oarried  into  eieoatica 
by  Slag  Jamae ;  bat  early  ia  tbe  reign  of  hii  laogeisor  lererai 
Soottiib  baroaett  were  made.  From  this  itatement  it  appeari 
that  there  ii  no  more  neseulty  for  callmg  a  harongt  created 
under  the  great  aeal  of  Scotland  (whether  he  be  an  Englishman 


t  of  Kawi  Scoiia,  than  (bare  is  to  denom- 
inner  the  great  leal  of  England  a  BaroittI  of 
■i  Ihyda,  VOL  i.  pp.  38,  39.) 


t«.(M-."— (Mall 

After  the  Union  with  England  in  1707  the  baronets, of 
Scotland  charged  their  arma  with  the  Ulster  badge,  being 
created  as  baronets  of  the  United  ETingdom. 

BanmtU  o/'  Inland. — This  order  waa  likewise  instituted 
by  King  James  L  in  tbe  18th  year  of  bis  reign,  for  the 
same  purpose  and  with  the  same  privileges  within  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  aa  had  been  confuted  on  the  analogous 
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BAKONIUS-BARRACKPCE. 


ndet  In  Englaod ;  for  which  tha  tlie  Irish  banMiets  paid 
tb»  Mune  fees  into  tlie  ti«aaurj  of  Ireland.         (c,  J.  R.) 

BABONIUS,  C.X8AB,  the  great  church  historiiui,  was 
bom  on  the  3Irt  October,  1B38,  in  Ihe  diitrict  of  Naplei. 
His  parents,  Camillo  de  Barono  or  Baronio  and  Porcia 
Xreboni*,  were  of  noble  birth.  He  ma  educKted  at  Veroli 
and  Naples,  where  his  favorite  studies  were  theolozj  and 
jurisprudence.  In  I5ST  he  accompanied  liia  father  to 
Borne,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  reactionary 
enthusiBam  which  did  much  Co  restore  Italy,  in  spite  of  the 
efibrta  of  her  reformere,  to  the  papal  auXhcrilj.  There  he 
was  brought  in  contact  with  Phitip  Neri,  a  man  who  then 
and  since  has  done  mnch  to  reconcile  the  specnlatiTe 
student  with  the  Church  of  Rom^  and  to  orovide  for  him 
work  in  her  aerrice  to  which  he  can  give  his  whole  heart. 


themaelTeB  to  student  lives,  and  to  dedicate  their  whole 
power  of  study  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Among 
tha  theological  stadiee  pursued  in  the  oratory,  church  hi»- 
tory  and  ecclesiaalical  biography  held  a  prominent  plice, 
the  greater  part  of  every  forenoon  being  Mt  apart  for  these 
tuhjeds.  In  this  small  congregation  Baronins  found  a 
congenial  home,  and  bis  superior,  Philip  Neri,  soon  saw 
that  be  had  secured  a  coadjutor  who  would  make  his  ora- 
tory all  he  bad  hoped  it  would  become.  The  alarm 
caused  by  the  first  ProcesCaut  church  history,  the  Ma^dt- 
tmrg  Osnturiu,  gave  his  Bludies  a  special  direction,  and,  as 
he  lold  Pope  Siitus  Y.,  he  was  urged  by  his  own  desires, 
and  the  encouragement  of  Neri,  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
Magdebuif;  divines.  This  was  Ihe  origin  of  the  Annaia 
Eedetiaitiei,  his  great  work,  which  occupied  thirty  laborious 
years.  These  Annaiet,  the  first  and  in  many  respects  the 
most' ioiporl ant  historical  work  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  produced,  be«n  with  tiie  birth  of  Christ  and 
end  with  the  year  119S.  The  book  is  not  properly  history ; 
il  is  annals  rather,  as  everything  is  subordinaled  to  chro- 
nolofry.  The  vear  is  first  given,  then  the  reigning  Pope 
and  the  year  of  his  reign,  then  the  emperois  of  the  East  and 
West,  and,  after  its  iostitudoo,  the  name  and  year  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  This  chronological 
form  had  one  advantage — theolc«y  was  kept  as  much  as 
noeaible  in  the  background,  and  the  facts  of  history  were 
Uie  most  important  part.  The  Ajmala  have  thus  become 
Tery  important  to  every  student  of  ohurch  history  whether 
PnilMant  or  Roman  Catholic.  White  Ban)uiiis  was 
engaged  in  his  great  work  he  was  encouraged  by  several 
marks  of  papal  favor.  He  wis  named  pronotariua  of 
the  papal  chair;  in  16B6  he  was  elected  a  cardinal;  and 
he  was  afterwards  chosen  to  fill  the  much-coreCed  post 
of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1607.  The  best  and  most  nseful  edition  of  his 
works  is  thai  of  Mansi,  In  38  vols.  fbl. ;  it  gives  Pugi's 
mliea  hitloHeo-lieoIomea,  or  corrections  of  Baronius,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page.  The  best  text  is  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
1610. 

BARQtJISIMETO,  a  city  of  Venenela,  and  since  1830 
the  capital  of  tlie  province  of  Nueva  Salvia,  is  situated 
on  a  confluent  of  the  Portugueea,  which  belongs  to  the 
Dorthem  part  of  the  Orinoco  system.  The  surroanding 
district  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  coSee,  cocoa,  and 
■u^r;  and  the  climate  is  healthv  and  pleasant.  Bar- 
qaisimeto  was  founded  in  1522  by  Juan  de  Villegas, 
principally  for  tlie  exploration  and  working  of  gold-mines 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood;  and  at  first  it 
received  the  name  of  Nneva  Segovia  in  honor  of  his 
native  city.  The  commercial  advantages  of  its  situation 
toon  raised  it  to  considerable  prosperity.  In  1807  it  had 
about  16,000  inhabitants ;  but  on  the  2etb  of  March,  1812, 


n  spite  of  the  disastrous  effects 


s  tolaily  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    It  has 
'    ^       !built,and,  '     "   "■      ■"■'      '" 

.nnaiT  wan,  .  

Among  its  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  a  college  and 
■everal  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged  in  the 
rearing  of  hones  and  mules.  Population  in  1873,  25,664. 
BARR,  a  town  in  Alsace,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Strasbui^, 
situated  on  Che  eastern  slope  of  the  Vosges,  at  the  mouUi 
of  the  TJlrichlhal.  Wool  and  cotton  spinning,  and  Che 
mana&ctute  of  pottery,  crystal,  and  soap,  are  its  principal 
induatrias;  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine, 
brandy,  vinegar,  cattle,  and  wood.  The  town  is  mentioned 
t*  early  as  the  8th  century.  It  was  burned  by  the  troops 
of  the  Otrdinal  of  Lorraine  in  1S92 ;  in  1678  it  suffered 


damaged  by  the  n^ot         

tepid   min^^  spring  In  the  neighborhood,  and,  o 
OdiUenberg,  which  rises  above  the  town,  are  the  niiim  ui 
the  convent  of  SC  Odilia,  which  was  founded  In  the  7th 
centuiT.     Population,  5651. 

BABRA,  or  Babr*T  (from  the  Scandinavian  Bonus, 
iale  of  the  ocean),  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  bles  irf 
Scotland,  forminc  part  of  Inverness-shire.  It  lies  about  6 
miles  S.W.  of  South  Uist,  and  is  8  miles  in  lengUi  by 
from  2  to  4  mites  in  breadth.  The  parish  comprehends  a 
number  of  smaller  islands  and  islets — Bemeray,  Ftodday, 
Fluda,  Hellisay,  Mingalay,  Watereay,  Ac. — and  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  4000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  IS,000  of 
meadow  and  hill  pasture.  The  ood,  ling,  and  herring  fish- 
eries are  considerable;  and  the  coasts  abound  with  slietl- 
fiah,  especially  cockles,  which  have  sometimes  afforded 
food  to  the  inhabitants  in  times  of  &mine.  On  Bam 
Head,  the  highest  point  of  Bemeiay,  is  a  lighthoos*  with 


»>  luiJimL  >u  the  island  of  Barra,  as  the  churches  at  Kil- 
bar,  the  castle  of  the  MTJeils  at  Kishmul,  "Danish"  forts 
and  "Druidical"  circles.  Population  of  island  (chteBy 
Oaelic-speaking  Roman  Catholics)  in  1871,  1563;  of  the 
parish   1753. 

BARRACKPUR,  a  magisterial  subdivision  and  town 
of  British  India,  In  the  district  of  24  PorganJs,  under  the 
Lieutenant-Qovernor  of  Bengal.  Barrackpur  SoBDivniow 
was  formed  in  1858.  It  consists  of  the  single  police  cirda 
of  NawibffanJ,  and  contains  an  area  of  42  square  miles. 
with  Gl  villages,  16,057  houses,  and  a  total  population  ol 
68,829,  of  whom  47,709,  or  69'6  per  oenL,  are  Hindos; 
19,600,  or  28-6  per  cent.,  are  Mahometans;  1281,  or  1-9 
per  cent.,  are  Christians;  and  39  are  of  other  relipons. 
Proportion  of  males  to  total  population,  52*2  per  cent.; 
peraons  per  square  mile,  1626 ;  villages  per  square  mile, 
1'2I ;  persons  per  viUage,  1346 ;  houses  per  square  mile, 
380;  persons  per  house,  4'3.  In  1870-71  the  snbdivision 
contained  one  magistrvte's  court,  with  a  r^uiar  police  of 
196,  and  a  village  watch  of  33  men.  The  separate  cost  <)f 
administration  amounted  to  £2101. 

Barbacepcb  To  wit  and  CAKTOiTKEirr,  ritaatad  on  the 
HOgtl,  15  miles  above  Calcutta,  In  22°  45'  40"  N.  lal^  and 
88"  23'  52"  E.  long. ;  area,  888  acres,  or  139  square  miles. 
Population,  according  to  the  experimental  cenaua  of  1869 
—males,  5730;  females,  2914;  total,  8644.  Popiilation, 
as  ascertained  by  the  general  census  of  1872:  Hindus — 
males,  3207;  females,  1745;  total  4952:  Mahometans 
—males,  1987;  females,  1 561;  total,  3618:  Chiiatians— 
males,  766;  females,  297;  total,  1063i  othera-^nales, 
21 ;  females,  7 ;  total,  28.  Total  of  all  denomin«tiMis-~ 
moles,  69S1;  females,  3610;  total  in  1S72,  9591.  Uuni- 
cipal  income  in  1872,  £235.  9a.  6d.;  expendiCtue,  the 
same ;  taxation,  GJd.  per  beaa.  M^or  Smyth  says  in  hia 
Survey  Beporl  of  Uu  24  i^ir^aiuii  zidfriel  (1857):— "The 
natives  call  it  'Ch£n£k,'  from  the  circumstance  at  Job 
Chamock,  the  founder  of  Calcutta,  haviiu  erected  a  Ikui- 
'-  nd  esCablislied  a  small  b(U&r  mete  [in  1689]. 
,  were  first  stationed  there  in  1772,  from  which  time 
it  has  aojuired  the  name  of  Barrackpur.  The  cantonment 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Htiglf ;  It  has  also  a 
large  b&xir  and  several  large  tanks,  and  also  a  parade 
ground.  There  are  usually  four  regiments  of  Native  i»- 
nuitij  cantoned  in  the  lines.  To  the  south  of  the  cantcKi- 
-lent  ia  situated  the  park,  created  by  the  taste  and  public 
lirit  of  Lord  Wellesley.  Within  the  j>ark  is  situaled  the 
overnment  House,  a  noble-looking  boilding,  comaienced 
by  Lord  Hioto,  and  enlarged  into  its  present  state  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  park  is  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  contains  a  small  menagerie.''  Its  most  interesting 
feature  is  now  Lady  Canning's  tomb.  Within  the  last  few 
yeais  commodious  two-storied  brick  barracks  have  beefi 
consCmcted  for  the  British  troops,  and  have  materiaJIj 
added   to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  soldien.    The 


litary  force  slatiooed  in  the  cantonment,  on  the  1st 
March,  1873,  was  ss  ibllows  :->English  troops,  IS  officer^ 
and  396  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file; 
Native,  12  Ei^lish  and  21  Native  olficen,  with  877  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men;  total  (tf  all  ruk%  Ehu>> 
peon  and  Native,  1323. 


_iOOgIe 


ttn  McommocUdon  of  aoldierv.  The  voiU,  which  waa 
fernwrlf  spelt  "b&ncka"  or  "bvaques,"  is  derived  from 
the  SyiiiJi  ■■  bmmteat,"  meaning  the  little  hnls  or  cabins 
laed  OT  the  fiahermen  on  (he  sea-shore,  or  Tor  soldiera  in 
the  field.  The  French  call  them  "casernes,"  meaning 
kidgiDgs  fbt  soldiers.  Barracks  of  a  temporary  character, 
eommonl;  called  "hats,"  have  ordinarilj  been  constructed 
hr  trooDfl  on  a  campaisn  as  viotec  quartere,  or  vhea  for 
lime  in  standias  camp," — they  being  ac- 
fhen  in  the  field  under  other  circumstances 
in  tCDts,  or  ela^  if  not  provided  with  tents,  bivouacking 

In  time  of  peace  barracki  were  formerly  only  proTided 
for  troops  in  fortified  piscee  termed  "  garrisons,  soldiers 
elsewhere  being  provided  with  quarters  by  being  billeted 
on  public  hoDsea.  The  apprehension  of  duturbaiioee,  and 
risk  of  the  troops  being  too  much  mixed  up  with  the 
popoluions  of  the  locuities  in  which  the;  might  be 
stationed,  munly  led  to  the  consUnction  of  barracks  in  or 
near  towns  in  England  about  the  year  1792.  In  the 
fint  instance  the  Depaty-adjutant'genenl  was  chuved  with 
the  building  and  fitting  up  of  barracks.  In  17S3  tlesame 
officer  was  appointed  "HnperLntendent-general  of  barracks," 
and  •ubsequently  "  Barrack-mBstet^gCTertil."  In  1806  the 
banai^  cMablishment  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
board  of  four  commissifoien,  of  whom  one  was  tteiierslly  a 
miUtarj  man.  About  the  year  1826  the  duke  of  Wellington 
anai^ed  for  the  constractiou  and  maintenance  of  barracks 
to  be  given  orer  to  the  corps  of  Boyal  Engineers.  The 
cnslody  and  equipment  of  barracks,  witli  the  supply  of  fuel 
and  light  to  the  troops  quartered  in  them,  were  then  made 
and  remained,  until  recently,  the  duty  of  the  "barrack 
department,"    which    conalsted   of   barrack-matters    and 

a  the  British  service 


CoDitmotion,  msinteaanaa,  and 


Eqaipmut  with  mpplie*  of  all 
Uods,  KlTiDgand  taking  over ; 
also  owtodT  wh«n  fainishail 
bat  DDoemipiMl 


Dlttrtbntion  ef  troops  to  bar- 


Kojal  Bngioeer  Dapartineiit. 


Control  DspKrtmsDt, 

Q.  M.  Qeuirara  DBpartmaul, 
nadar  tha  onlsra  at  haad- 
quartari  of  Iha  Fields 
Huihftl  Commudlng-iD- 
Cbief,  ftud  In  diitrioti  oc 
at  tbraign  it^ona  of  the 
Saueral  Offioar  Conunuid- 
ing. 


The  duties  connected  with  the  constmetion  of  barracks 
are  nuder  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector-general  of 
Fortifications,  who  is  also  Director  of  Works  to  the  War 
Department.  He  is  aeeisted  in  these  duties  by  a  Deputy 
and  two  Assistant<lirectoi8  of  Works,  and  a  professional 
staff. 

The  arrangement  and  composition  of  barracks  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  arm  of  the  service  to  be  accommodated  in 
them ;  thus  fur  the  cavalry,  horse  snd  Geld  artillery,  Royal 
Engineeiv,  train  and  trausport  branch  of  the  army  gervlce 
corps,  stablee  are  required;  and  it  is  usual  to  provide  for 
the  namarried  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  over 
their  horses,  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a  division  of  field  artU- 
ieiT  being  placed  in  a  separata  block  of  two  stories  In 
beighL  Hotse  and  field  artillery  also  require  gungheda 
ana  woibhops  for  artificers,  such  ss  collarmakers,  wheel- 
ers, Ac  All  monnted  troops  requini  forge  and  shoeing 
accommodation  as  well  as  saddlers^  shops.    Garrison  anil- 
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Stead  which  turns  np  in  the  middle  forming  a  seat  for  the 
day-time,  and  onlf  two  rows  of  beds  are  allowed  in  bamck- 
iDoms,  and  the  {tnndple  of  providing  one  window  for  ev^j 
*~ro  beds  is  carried  out  in  all  new  barracks. 

The  beet  site  for  a  barrack-room  is  now  considered  to  be 

)  or  82  feet  long,  by  20  feet  wide,  and  iboM  12  feet  high. 
The  number  of  men  each  room  is  to  contain  is  pointed  on 
the  door;  and  in  barracks  of  modem  ooustruction  each 
barrack-room  has  attached  to  it— r 

(1.)  A.  small  (gingia)  asrgeaiit'a  room,  with  fira-plaae,  enp- 
boaf  d,  and  imall  window  looking  into  tha  msD's  room. 

(S.)  Ad  ablution  room,  with  bailna,  watar-tapa,  and  a  fliad 
pan  la  whioh  tba  (eat  oaa  be  washed. 

(3.)  A  night  urinal,  with  water  for  Bulbing  laid  on. 

Barracks  are  washed  once  a  week,  and  on  intermediate 
days  the  rooms  are  dry-scrubbed.  The  walls  and  oeilings 
are  limewashed  by  the' troops  twice  a  yeftr.  The  general 
periodical  painting  of  all  barrack  buildings  is  performed 
twice  eitemally  and  once  internally  in  every  eight  yean. 
Formerly,  barrack  buildings  were  placed  on  very  limited 
areas,  and  even  a,  whole  regiment  was  lodged  in  one  house 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  quarters  of  the 
officers  on  one  side  for  the  better  supervision  of  the  men ; 
but  the  Barrack  and  Hoe(utal  Improvement  CommisHion 
recommended  that  the  men  should  be  divided  in  numerous 
detached  buildings,  so  placed  as  to  impede  as  littie  s* 
possible  the  movement  of  ur  and  the  action  of  the  sun's 

For  barracks,  as  a  jnneral  rule,  buildings  of  two  stories 

height  are  preferred  to  those  of  three  stories,  but  ihree- 

storv  building  may  be  adopted  where  space  b  limited  and 
land  very  cosUy.  Buildings  of  two  stories  are  less  expen- 
sive than  those  of  only  one  story  in  height,  and  the  gen- 
eral arrangement,  when  the  former  mode  of  coiutmction 
is  adapted,  is  more  compact.  The  selection  of  a  site  for  a 
borraclc  requires  great  care  and  circumspeciion.  This  duty 
is  performed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Commanding  Boyal 
Engineer  of  the  districL  or  an  officer  appointed  by  him ; 
but  the  ground  proposed  is  also  reported  on  by  an  Army 
medical  officer  as  well  as  subaequently  by  the  General  Of- 
ficer commanding  the  district,  the  final  approval  resting 
irith  the  Secretarr  of  Stale  for  War. 

The  following  important  points  have  to  be  coitsidered  in 
the  selection  of  Bsitfe  viz.:— (1.)  That  the  ground  is  soit- 
sbly  utuated ;  (2.)  That  it  is  sufficient  for  the  number  and 
nature  of  troops  to  be  placed  in  the  barracks;  (3.)  That  it 
is  not  commanded  by  higher  ground  within  range  of  rifle 
fire;  (4.)  That  tha  subsoil  is  good  and  healthy;  (5.)  That 
water  can  be  easily  obtainea  for  drinking,  washing,  and 
oookiug;  (6.)  Thst  drainage  and  sewerage  can  be  carried 
out;  (7.)  That  gas  csn  be  laid  on. 

A  barrack  should  not  as  a  rule  be  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  populous  town,  nor  should  it  be  too  for  distant  from  one. 
Jf  in  the  midst  of  a  town  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
healthy  or  well  placed  in  respect  to  keeping  up  discipline; 
if  too  &r  off  the  men  quartered  In  it  mar  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  service.  A  barrack  should  be  surrounded 
with  a  defensible  wall ;  there  should  be  as  few  entrances  as 
possible,  and  these  ^ould  be  provided  with  strong,  well- 
barred  gates. 

In  the  new  barracks  now  under  construction  for  brigade 
depAts,  the  armories  are  generally  nlaced  in  defensible 
"keeps,"  Uie  outer  or  boundary  walls  being^  flanked  by 
caponniira.  In  arranging  th^  position  of  building  on  a 
design  for  a  barrack,  the  axis  of  each  of  those  intended  for 
occupation  by  troops  should  be  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  on  both  sides.  One  building 
should  in  no  case  obstruct  the  light  from  another.  The 
distance  of  buildings  should  not  be  less  than  their  own 
height  from  each  other.  The  position  selected  for  any  new 
building  or  buildings  in  an  existing  or  a  proposed  barrack 
is  reported  on  by  a  board  of  ofGcers,  consisting  of  the  head 


ir  barracks  to  thoae  for  infantry,  tnit  the  latter 
require  an  ample  provision  of  workshops  for  artificers,  with 
More  accommodation  for  materials,  &c 

Not  fifty  vears  siooe,  in  the  West  Indies,  men  slept  in 
barracks  in  hammocks  touching  each  other,  only  23  inches 
of  lueral  iipBce  bdi^  allowed  Mr  each  man.  At  the  some 
time  in  England  the  men  slept  in  wooden  beds,  with  two 
tiers,  like  the  berths  of  a  ship,  and  not  unfrequently  each 
bed  held  ibur  men.    Now,  each  soldier  baa  an  iron  bed- 


erected,  an  officer  not  und^  the  rank  of  captain,  and  the 
commanding  Royal  Engineer  or  other  engineer  officer,  a 
medical  officer  attending  to  advise  the  board.  On  the 
completion  of  a  new  building  or  barrack,  it  is  also  reported 
on  by  a  board  of  officers  before  being  taken  over  for  occu- 

In  1854-55  public  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity 
for  sanitary  improvement  in  the  barracks  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Bar- 


BAKEtAS-BABBI. 


fMk  and  Hrapital  Improvement  Comnugaion,  whict  ._ 
■Doceeded  bj  the  Ann;-  Buituy  Committee.  The  result 
ot  the  inqairiee  k>  m&de  hu  oeext  a  great  improrement 
af  the  qnarl^  of  the  troops,  which  has  tended  Isrgelj  ' 
decreaae  the  Eickneae  previotul^  preralent  among  them. 


it  baxmiki,  itlitiiig  oon^dared  m  unportaot  tbti  a  Ml'din 
■hoDld  hare  hii  (kill  nCioa  of  »ir  ai  of  Ibod.  Id  woodtu  hati 
4H  cubiu  fMt  are  nekontd  inffloient.  At  l»ut  1000  oubls  fnC 
■n  allotted  to  eTBrj  single  DOD-oammluioatd  offlow  and  mui 
In  bot  olimatet.  About  IflOO  oablo  feet  are  allotted  to  ever; 
hana,  and  sIdm  the  intreduotioD  of  Tentilatloa,  u  wall  ut 
pTDIHr  uoltac;  amogemante  In  itablea,  glaaden  brnve  almoit 
«nttrelj  dliappaered  fh>in  the  arm  J.  Harried  noD-oomminlDDed 
•ttoera  and  men  ban  ipeolal  aooommAdation,  with  one  or  two 
nmmi  eaeh,  aosording  to  tbe  aiie  of  the  roama  or  rmnk  of  the 
eeeoBant.  Inthelateetbnlldin^am&UwaahUig-roomihaTaheen 
proTlded,  in  addition  to  tiro  roomi  for  euh  family.  A  Unndr? 
and  in^t  aDbeol  are  provided  for  erer;  oampouod  of  muried 
■eldian'  qnartere.  The  principal  medloel  officer  i>  now  ah&rged 
with  legltig  that  the  regolitioni  for  proleoting  tha  health  of 
troop!  in  barTKokfl  mre  aerried  ont.  Baeh  ragVmontal  medloal 
offloer  hai  ktio  to  leetathii  nwttai,  uwsll  m  that  every  loldler 
hai  a  Mparmte  bad;  that  tha  beda  ara  plaead  at  a  proper  dla- 
tanoa  from  tha  wiJl,  and  ue  wall  aired;  and  that  the  wiadowa 
are  opened  aver;  morning.     Barraok-roonu  are  wanned  in  two 


obtained  froi 
Hoeh  attentli 

Daot  of  the  means  of  eoating  tbe  meijs  of  toldien.  Either 
•tael  boUers  and  Deane*!  OTens  or  "  Warren's "  apparatnj  are 
DOW  ordinarilj  prorided  tbr  tbii  pnrpots.  Bvary  headqaarter 
barraok  now  has  a  gymnarinm  and  also  a  shapal  aohool,  as  well 
at  a  ■atgeaots'  mess  establisbmenL  Beiides  a  eauteen  with 
a  separate  bar  for  the  sals  of  groowles,  one  room  is  provided 
for  reareation,  with  a  eoffee  bar  attaohed,  and  another  room  for 
rsading,  with  a  small  book-room  attaahed  to  it,  where  tha  Ubrary 
la  stored,  and  from  whioh  books  an  luaad.  When  than  an 
aereral  barracks  at  the  same  station,  the  ilek  an  nnally  treated 
In  a  garrison  hospital;  bnt  when  then  Is  only  one  barraok,  a 
Tegmental  hospital  forms  a  part  of  It.  1200  enbio  feat  an 
allowed  at  home  for  aaoh  patient  treated  in  military  hospitals, 
and  abODt  1800  oubia  feet  In  those  aonilmoted  in  hat  olimaleL 
The  proportion  of  hospital  aooommodatlon  now  allowed  at  home 
stations  li  S  par  sent,  on  Iba  •ocoounodatiaa  of  tha  barraok  or 
banaaki  to  which  ineh  hoapllal  is  attaohed.     A  largery,  sCon 


part  of  an  hospital  establlibmeat.  There  U  also, 
piaotioabla,  a  garden,  when  the  oonTalesoents  can  sit  out,  or 
take  eiarelaa  in  fine  weather.  At  the  main  entranee  to  every 
nglmental  guard-room  is  plaoed,  whioh,  besides  a 
*     "'  ■  ■'   '   rith  a  wooden  bed  on  an  iron 

...  , .  ....  _nd  also  a  few  teparat 

for  the  detention  of  suoh  prisoners  as  reqoln  to  be  kept  apart. 


iride,  is  provided  i  also  one  or  more  manages  for  ont-door  trun- 
Ing.  Id  smaller  bairaoki,  for  monnted  troops  onl},  macige* 
are  provided  for  eqaitation  aieroise.  RIBa  ranges  an  now  con- 
sidered to  ha  naoessary  adjonctl  to  all  eioept  small  barracks, 
but  sometimes  the  troops  have  to  be  moved  to  a  distance  for 
this  pnrposiv  owing  to  loiial  dilBcultles  pnvaatinz  practice  being 
earned  on.  In  barracks  of  modem  oonstruoUoo,  a  separate 
house  or  quarter  oontalning  abont  ili  rooms  is  provided  for  a 
eommsjding  oOoar,  and  two  rooms  with  a  kitohen  (< 


m)r, 


b  Beld  ol 


vlative 


.  and  for  each  qaarter-master-   Othi 
aa4^j  with  a  compartment  screened  or  curtained  off  for  sleeping 
and  dnsslng,  a  sarranf  s  reom  for  brushing  and  oleanlng  being 

trorided  for  every  two  or  three  ofScars-  A  mass  establishment 
I  attaahed  to  every  offlcers*  barrack,  whioh  is  eoDAcnotad  in 
praportiOD  to  tha  nnmben  to  be  qeartered  In  the  barracks. 
Where  the  headquartsn  of  a  regiment  are  stationed,  a  billiard- 
room  is  usually  allowed  as  part  of  the  mess  estahliihmeuL  A 
good  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  Srft  reoaliitea  in  a  barraak, 
and  it  is  profembla  to  obtain  it,  if  poisibl*,  from  the  water- works 
of  tha  locality,  rather  than  from  wells,  whioh  are  liable  to  be- 
ooma  poUuled  ttom  soakage,  leakage  of  draini,  or  other  causes. 
Barnuks  should  have  bigh-leTel  tanks,  to  contain  one  or  two 
days'  snppl;  of  water,  sii  a  renrva,  or  iu  oase  of  Sre,  and  flre- 
ODoki  aboald  be  flied  in  suitable  plaoes.  Fire-engines,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  hcse  and  also  ladders,  are  always  supplied  for 
nsa  in  harraoks.     Tha  Bawen  or  dnlni  of  a  barrack  should,  if 

fiOBsibIa,  discharge  into  the  main  or  braneb  sewers  of  tbe  local- 
tj,  but  if  nona  such  exist,  liilgation  of  land  may  be  ruorted  to. 


or  earth  olosats  oan  be  adopted,  and  the  liquid  drynaga  ml;  W 
disposed  of  by  irrigation,  or  snob  other  means  as  may  be  piwe. 
tieabla.  All  drains  shonld  be  properly  tr^ped  and  ventilated. 
Soil-pipes  of  water-closata  shonld  alao  be  ventilated  by  iiii  ai>s 
of  small  pipes  carried  up  above  the  roof  of  tha  main  tnildins ; 
pipes  of  tlia  siie  of  ordinary  gaa-pipai  will  soffioe  tor  this  pnr- 
pos^  allowiug  the  asoape  of  foul  gas  Into  tha  outer  air.  Ovev- 
now  or  other  water-pipes  should  on  no  aeeoDut  be  oonneeted 
lUreotly  with  a  drain,  bnt  should  disobarga  Into  an  open  or  ear. 
face  OMnsel,  or  oyer  a  tnp  or  gnting.  Qai  is  ordinarilj  laid 
on  to  barracks  both  eitemally  and  internally,  the  quantity  eon- 
lamad  being  eheeked  by  a  meter  or  meters.  It  is  usually  oti- 
tained  by  agreement  from  any  publia  gas-works  in  the  loealitj, 
but  at  certain  large  statlonithe  War  Department  have  their  own 
gas-worka.  At  certain  large  stations  when  large  Imdlea  of 
troops  an  quartered,  chonhes  an  provided  in  addition  to  or  ia 
place  of  chapel  sahooli.     The  latter  an  used  for  the  sarviaaa  of 

lometimas  similarly  need,  bat  ara  more  generally  reetriotad  to 
the  Chnnh  of  Bnglaod  or  other  speoilla  nligious  peraaadon. 
Sometimes  mlHtary  oameterles  an  provided,  but  mora  generally 
the  soldiers  ara  buried  in  those  of  tha  localities  where  the;  ma; 
be  quartered.  Wherever  there  is  soScieut  ground  about  or  Bear 
a  barrack,  as  at  Eastuey,  near  Portsmouth,  eoldleis  ma;  hare 
portions  for  gardening  dotted  them. 

The  fundi  for  the  coastrucdoD  and  maintentouw  of  bar- 
ncki  are  iuclnded  in  Vote  13  of  ttie  armj  ettimatea,  and 
the  srerage  amounta  eo  provided  for  them  during  the  paM 
three  yean  have  been  as  Ibllows : — 

Part  1,  Works  over  £1000 _ ^..flO^ISS 

Part  3,  New  worki  and  alterations  under  £1000...     M,OM 

Farts,  Ordinary  and  eunent  repairs _   glO.m 

£SS0,«S3 
The  fundi  for  the  equipment  of  bamcki  are  prorided  in 
Vote  12,  for  the  departmental  staff  in  Vote  9,  and  for  aap- 
pliai  of  fiiel  and  light  in  Vote  10  of  the  ami j  estimates, 
(c.  B,  «.) 
BARRA8,  Padl  FKAN9«n  Jeasi  NicoLAfl,  Coktb  jik, 
a  distioguiahed  actor  in  the  goM  French  Berolation,  waa 
bom  in  June,  1TG5.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
{amilj  in  Provence,  and  at  an  earlj  age  entered  the  army. 
He  was  twice  in  India  with  his  regiment,  but  retired  ftwa 
the  aervice  after  attaining  the  rank  of  captain.  Like  many 
others,  he  saw  in  the  Btevoiution  a  good  opportimity  fti 
retrieving  his  fortunes,  which  had  been  ruined'  by  bis 
eztravagance  and  dJMi^ion ;  and  hii  penetration  enabled 
him  to  foresee  the  certain  &11  of  the  royaliit  party.  Ha 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  reToIutioniils,  and  speedilj 
distinguished  himself  by  hie  vigor  and  hainihood.  Wh^ 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  he  gave  aa 
uncomprontiiing  Tot«  for  the  kiug's  death;  and  at  the  u^e 
of  Toulon,  where  fur  the  first  time  he  met  Napoieon,  hts. 
energetic  meaiDrea  contributed  much  to  the  eucceee  of  tbe 
French  amii.  Bobespierr^  who  hated  Barras  for  hii  dii- 
aolute  habits,  and  feared  him  for  his  boldnea,  endeavored 
to  have  hii  name  included  in  one  of  his  proacription  lilts, 
but,  on  the  Bth  Thermidor,  1TS4,  Barras  completely  over- 
threw bis  power.  His  success  from  this  period  was  leenred ; 
after  the  13th  Vend&niure,  17B5,he  was  nominated  general- 
in-chief;  and  after  the  afiiur  of  the  I8lh  Fructidor,  1797, 
in  which  Augereau  plajed  a  prominent  part,  he  was  prac- 
tically dictator.     Bonaparte's  txnip  ^ftat  of  the  18th  I 


maire,  17B9,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  a^n.    Barras, 
■'    ■  ■     '  ■        iwerful  pp  "'_' 

country  a 


seeing  that 


to  his  powerlul  prot^  was  naelea^ 
on,  ana  retired  to  his  country  neat. 
Utter  yeatB  were  spent  in  various  intrignet^  in  iriiich 
he  showed  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  royuiat  party.  He 
died  iu  1S29.  Tlie  character  of  Burras  has  little  in  it  that 
is  worthy  of  admiration.  He  waa  dinolute  in  private  life, 
and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  bad  any  d^iite  public 
policy.  At  the  same  time  he  wag  courageons,  piriden^ 
and,  on  oocosions,  an  able  speaker. 

BARRHEAD,  a  town  of  Bcoaand,  county  of  Benfrew, 
thr«e  miles  S.  of  Paisley,  and  8  miles  S.W.  of  Qlaagaw  on 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Une  between  that  city  and  Ki]~ 
marnock.     It  has  rapidly  incieBied  unce  about  1840,  and 


employment  is  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching.    Pop- 
ulation in  1371,  6209. 

BARRI,  QlBALD  DA  commonly  called  QmiUu  Cfaae. 
6rsniM,  an  hialorian  and  ecclesiastic  of  the  12Cb  and  13th 
centuries,  was  born  at  tbe  castle  of  Haenor  I^rr  near 
Pembroke,   probably  in  1147.     By   his  mother  ho  wm 


BAKEraOTOK 


daoenled  Gnuu  (Iw  princea  of  Sonlli  Wales,  and  the  De 
Aurii  were  one  of  the  moat  powerful  Welsh  bmilies. 
Being  ft  yoonger  brother,  and  iatended  for  the  church,  he 
WM  lent  to  St.  DiiTid's,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  hii 
ancle,  the  buhop  of  that  nee.  When  about  twenty  years 
of  age  be  was  sent  to  the  Univetsit;  of  Paris,  where  he 
oontuiaed  for  some  jeara,  and,  accordiiiK  to  his  own  sccoant, 
became  an  excellent  rbetoilciBn  and  lecturer.  On  his 
ratum  in  1172  he  entered  holjr  orden,  and  was  tnade 
aicbdeacoo  of  Brecknock.  Having  observed  with  mnch 
coaeem  that  hia  conntrrmen  the  W^h  were  very  backward 
in  pacing  tithes  of  wool  and  cheese,  he  applied  lo  Bichard, 
ardibiahop  of  Canterbiuy,  and  was  appointed  his  legate  in 
Wales  for  remedying  this  and  other  disordera.  Barri 
ezDommonicated  all,  without  disdnction,  who  refdsed  to 
ecmipoaiid  matten  with  the  church,  and,  in  particular, 
delivered  over  bodily  to  the  evil  one  those  who  withheld 
the  tithes.  Not  satisfied  with  enriching,  he  also  attempted 
to  re&rm  the  clergy.  He  delated  an  aged  archdeacon  to 
the  archbishop,  for  the  unpardonable  crlnte  of  matrimony : 
and  on  bio  refnaing  to  pot  away  his  wife  he  was  deprived 
of  hJB  archdeaoonry,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  leal- 
ODs  l^ata.  On  the  death  of  bis  ancle,  the  bishop  of  St, 
David's,  in  1176,  he  was  elected  his  successor  by  the  chap- 
ter ;  bat  this  choice  having  been  made  without  the  permi»- 
"■^  and  a^nst  the  will  of  Henry  II,,  GEMd  prudently 


cute  his  studies.  ,     _..__.      ._  .   .  ,. 

digioos  &me  which  he  aoqoind  by  his  eloquoit  declamL 
tione  in  the  schoola,  and  of  the  crowded  aaJdioices  who 
atleoded  them.  Having  spent  abont  four  years  at  Paris, 
he  returned  to  St,  David's,  where  he  found  everydiing  in 
eonfnsion ;  and  on  the  temporary  retirement  of  the  bishop, 
whidi  took  place  soon  afl«r,  he  was  appointed  administra- 
tor by  the  advice  of,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
ETemed  the  diocese  in  that  capacity  till  1164,  when  the 
\bop  was  restored.  About  the  same  time  he  was  called 
lo  court  by  Henry  II.,  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
sent  into  Ireland  with  Prioce  John,  by  whom  he  was 
oflered  the  united  bishoprics  of  Pem«s  and  Leighlin.  He 
would  not  accept  them,  and  employed  his  time  in  coUecl- 
bg  materials  for  his  Topographv  of  Ireland,  and  his  history 
of  the  oonqneet  of  that  island,  which  was  completed  in 
three  books  in  1187.  In  11S8  he  attended  Baldwin^arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  progress  through  Wales, 
preaJiing  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, — 
an  employment  in  which  he  tells  as,  with  his  usual  mod- 
esty, that  he  was  far  more  saccessful  than  the  primata  add- 
ing aignificantty,  that  the  people  were  most  affected  with 
Latin  senuons  (which  they  did  not  understand),  melting 
into  tears,  and  coming  in  crowds  to  take  the  crass.  On  the 
accession  of  Bichard  I.  in  IISB,  he  was  sent  by  that  mon- 
arch into  Wales  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  countrv,  and 
was  even  joined  in  commission  with  William  Longchamp, 
iHshop  of  Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  He 
failed  however,  to  improve  this  &Torable  opportanitr ; 
and  having  fixed  his  heart  on  the  see  of  St.  iMvid's.  the 
bishop  of  which  was  very  old  and  iofiriu.  he  refused  the 
bishopric  of  Bangor  in  1190,  and  that  of  Llandafl*  the  year 
following.  But  in  1192  the  state  of  public  affairs  became 
so  on&vonble  to  Borri's  interest  at  court  that  he  delei^ 
mined  to  retire.  He  proceeded  to  Lincoln,  where  William 
de  Monte  read  lectures  in  theology  with  great  applause ; 
and  here  he  spent  about  six  years  m  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  in  composing  several  works.  At  last  the  see  of  St. 
David's,  which  luid  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
beii&me  vacant,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the 
chapter,  but  met  with  so  powerful  an  adversary  in  Hubert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  it  involved  him  in  a  litiga- 
tion whicK  Issted  five  years,  cost  him  three  journeys  to 
Borne,  and  ended  in  his  defeat  in  the  year  1203.  Betiring 
Irom  the  world,  he  spent  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
lile  in  studious  privaCT.  His  iiSS.  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Hnsenm,  the  library  at  Lambetlt,  obd  the  Bodleian 

OChla  pnbliihwl  works,  the  b«Bt  kaowD  1>  bis  Jttncrciriiiiii 
Camiriii,  of  whieb  a  tranilatioa,  illiuttatBd  (rith  aonotatiatii, 
ud  awampanied  with  a  life  of  ths  aathor,  iru  publiahod  bj 
Sir  Riohard  Colt  Uoara,  in  two  iplsaiild  qaario  TDlam«,  In 
18DB.  Tha  complete  worki  aie  balag  pobliibed  Dodsr  tho 
llnotion  of  the  Uaiter  of  the  Rolll,  with  full  iDtiodaotionl,— 
Sinldi  CiMirMM  Optra,  edited  by  J.  S.  Srewsr  and  Hi. 


Dimook,  B  roll,  IMl-TS;  the  ssrsath  and  last  valoiae  &*•  not 
yet  appeared. 

BAREINGTON,  Johk  Shuts,  FiBBr  ViBcotnrr,  a 
nobleman  distinguished  for  theological  learning,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Shale,  merchant,  and  was  bom 
at  Theobald,  in  HeKfordshire,  in  167S.  He  received  part 
of  his  education  at  the  University  of  Utrecht ;  and,  after 
retaming  lo  En^iand,  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  1701  he  published  several  pamphlets  in  favor  of  the 
civil  rights  of  Protestant  dissenters^  to  which  class  he  be- 
longed. On  the  Tecommendation  of  Lord  Someis,  he  was 
employed  to  induoe  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  to  favor 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  in  1708  he  was  re- 
warded for  this  'service  by  neing  appointed  to  the  office  of 
ctftnmissioner  of  the  cnsloms.  Pram  this,  however,  he 
was  removed  on  the  change  of  administration  in  1711 ;  b«d 
his  fortune  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  improved  by  the 
bequest  of  two  considerable  estates. — one  of  them  left  him 
by  Francis  Barrington  of  Tofls,  whose  name  he  assiuned 
b^  Act  of  Parliament,  the  other  by  John  Wildman  of 
Becket  Barrington  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  dissent- 
"      '  'of  George  I.  he  was  returned  mem- 


Viscount  Barrington  of  Ardglasi.  But  having  unfortti- 
nately  engaged  in  the  Harburg  lottery,  one  of  the  bubble 
speculations  of  the  time,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  ex- 
pulsion fram  the  House  of  Commons  in  1723, — a  punish- 
meat  which  was  considered  greatly  too  severe,  and  waa 
thought  to  be  due  to  personal  malice  on  the  part  of  Wai- 

Sle.  In  1725  he  published  bis  principal  work,  entitled 
ieaUaTKa  Sacra,  or  a  Neie  MetAodo/conddenn^aomuehof 
(As  Sitlory  of  iSe  Apot^a  as  u  eonlained  in  Seripiwv,  in  on 
Abitract  of  their  Hitlory.  an  AbtOraet  of  lAat  Abttrael,  and 
fmir  Critiad  Eum/s,  2  vols.  8vo, — afterwards  reprinted  with 
additions  and  corrections,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1770,  by  his  soil 
the  bishop  of  Durham.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
An  Euay  on  the  Several  Dapentationt  of  Qod  to  MaiJcind. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  other  tracts,  chiefly  on  sub- 
jects relating  lo  religious  loleradon.  He  died  in  1734. 
Of  his  large  family  four  were  distinguished. 

The  eldest,  Wiluak  Wildsian  second  Viscount  Bar. 
rington(bom  1717,  died  1793),  held  important  Oovem- 
menl  offices.  From  1755  to  1761  he  was  secretary  at  war, 
from  1761  to  1762  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer,  from  1782 
to  1765  treasurer  of  the  navj,  and  from  1765  lo  177S  secre- 
tary at  war  again.  He  resigned  in  that  year,  receiving  a 
handsome  pension.  In  1782  he  held  office  for  a  short  time 
as  poetmaster^neral. 

The  Hon.  Daikes  BAKBUfOTOir,  the  third  son,  bom  in 
1727,  was  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  naturalisL  He 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  after  filling 
various  poets,  was  appointed  a  Welsh  jndge  in  1757,  and 
afterwarOB  second  justice  of  Chesler.  He  never  roae  to 
much  eminence  at  the  bar.  but  he  showed  his  knowledge 
of  the  law  as  a  subject  of  liberal  study  by  a  valuable  pub- 
lication, entitled  Obtervationa  an  the  Statata,  M^  tht 
more  antrieni,  from  Magna  Charta  to  21st  Jamei  I.  cap,  27, 
<nl&  on  Appendv^  being  a  propotal  for  nea-mod^mg  IJW 
Stalule*,  1766,  4to,  a  work  which  has  a  hi^h  repntatioit 
among  historians  and  constitiitional  antiquaries.  In  177S 
he  published  an  edition  of  Orasius,  with  Alfred's  Saxon 
version,  and  an  English  translation  with  origioal  not«s. 
His  IVocK  on  the  Frobabilily  of  reaehing  the  Iforth  Pi^ 
1775,  4to,  were  written  in  consequence  of  the  northern 
voyage  of  discovery  nndertakea  by  Captain  Phipps,  aflet^ 
wu^  Lord  Mulgrave.     In  them  be  has   accumulated  a 


iety  of  evidence  fevorable  to  his  c 


aigumenls  had  some  eSect  in  determining  the  Qovemment 
at  a  later  period  to  renew  the  attempt.  Mr.  Barriogton's 
other  writings  are  chiefly  tobefonndinthepublicadons  of 
the  Boyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of  both  of  which  he 
was  Img  an  assiduous'  member,  and  of  the  latter  viee- 
preaident.  Many  of  these  were  collected  by  him  in  a 
quarto  volume  entitled  Maedlaniei  on  variotie  SubjeeiM, 
17S1.  Among  the  moat  carious  and  ingenious  of  his  pa- 
Tvm  fire  his  Experiatentt  and  Obiervaiuma  on  tie  Sfnjrmg 
I,  and  his  Ettay  on  Iht  Langtutge  of  BirdM.  Ha 
the  14th  March,  ISQO,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tem. 


pie  church. 


jbyGoo'^lc 
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BARRISTERS-BARKOW-IN-:^UaNESS. 


Baxuxl  Baxrdiston,  the  fonrth  Km,  wag  born  in  1720, 
and  died  in  1800.  He  enteTed  the  nnvy  at  an  earl?  am, 
and  in  1747  had  worked  hia  wa^  to  a  tKHt-captaincj.  He 
-wai  diaduguiBhed  for  hU  braver;  ana  skill,  and  in  1778 
attaineil  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  held  oommand  for 
■ome  time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  repnlaed  a  superior 
Fi«Dch  force  at  Sta.  Lucia. 

Skute  Ba^eunoioh,  the  youngest  RHLiTas  bora  in  1734, 
and  died  in  1826.  He  was  edncated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
ani  after  holding  some  minor  dignitlee,  iraa  made  bbhop 
of  Llaudaff  in  1769.  In  1782  he  was  traaslated  to  Salia- 
bnrj,  and  in  1791  to  Durham.  He  pubJishad  several  toI- 
nmea  of  sermons  and  trocU,  and  wrote  the  political  life  of 
hie  brother,  ViecMint  Barrington. 

BABBIBTEBS,  in  England,  am  the  hieheat  da«  of 
lawyers  who  have  eiclnuve  audience  in  all  the  superior 
courtB.  Every  barrister  must  lie  a  member  of  one  of  the 
four  ancient  societies  called  Inns  of  Coort,  vii.,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  and  Oray's  Inn.  The 
existence  of  these  societies  as  schools  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  131^  century,  and  their  rise  is  attributed  to  the  clause 
in  Magna  Cttaita,  by  which  the  Common  Pleas  were  fixed 
at  Weelminater  instead  of  following  the  king's  court,  and 


the  profenors  of  law  were  consequently  brought  together 

in  London.    Associations  of  lawyers  acquired  "" ' 

their  own  in  which  students  were  educated 


1  houses  of 


1  London.  Associations  of  lawyers  a 
.  leir  own  in  which  students  were  educal 
kw,  and  the  degrees  of  barrister  (corresponding  to  appren' 
tioe  or  bachelor)  and  sergeant  (corresponding  lo  doctor) 
were  conferred.  These  schools  of  law  are  now  represented 
hj  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  still  enjoy  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  calling  to  the  bar,  and  through  their  superior  order 
ofbtnehen  control  the  disdpline  of  tlie  profenion. 

Every  person  not  otherwise  disqoalified  may  be  admitted 


public  examination  at  a  university.  The  year  is  divided 
into  four  terms,  and  every  student  must  keep  twelve  terms 
before  he  eaa  hf  calied  (o  the  i>ar.  A  term  is  kept^by  the 
student's  dining  six  ^if  a  university  man,  three)  times  in 
the  hail  of  his  society.  Until  quite  recently  the  Inns  of 
Court  exercised  little  or  no  supervUion  over  the  l^al  edu- 
cation of  their  studenls.  Any  student  who  had  duly  kept 
hia  terms  might  be  admitted  to  the  bar  on  producing  either 
a  certificate  of  having  passed  the  general  examination  of 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  or  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance at  certain  public  lectures,  or  of  having  read  in  the 
chambers  of  a  I>arrister  or  special  pleader  for  at  least  twelve 
months.  The  examination  not  being  compulsory,  was  only 
used  ss  a  qualification  for  call  by  a  minori^  of  students, 
and  neither  of  the  other  tests  afiorded  any  security  as  to 
the  applicant's  fitufsa  fur  admission.  The  r^alationa  both 
as  to  i^al  educadoa  and  examinations  have  been  very 
greatly  altered.  A  complete  atafl'  of  public  lecturera  and 
tatoia  has  beep  established,  and  every  student  must  psss  an 
examination  in  jurisprudence,  civil  and  iDtemadonal  law, 
and  l^g'l*''  laW;  before  being  admitted  to  his  call.  Fer- 
BODS  coanect«d  with  the  law  in  any  inferior  capacity  (such 
as  that  of  solicitor  and  solicitor's  clerk),  or  with  trade,  will 
not  be  admitted  as  students;  and  the  benchers,  besides, 
have  the  right  of  rejecting  any  applicant  with  or  without 
cause  assigned.  For  sufficient  reasons,  and  subject  (o  aft 
B[)peal  to  the  Common  Law  judges  as  visitors,  they  may 
rqject  the  petition  of  a  student  to  l>e  called  to  the  bar,  or 
expel  from  their  society  and  from  the  profession  any  bar- 
rister or  bencher  of  the  inn.  This  power  bos  been  exer- 
cised in  several  cases  within  recent  yeara,  and  the  bencheia 
appear  lo  take  cognizanoa  of  any  kind  of  misconduct,  whe- 
ther occurring  in  the  courae  of  professional  practice  or  not, 
which  they  may  deem  unworthy  of  the  rank  of  barrister. 
The  peculiar  business  of  bajristers  is  the  advocacy  of 
causes  in  open  court,  but  in  England  a  great  deal  of  other 
business  falls  into  their  hands.  They  are  the  chief  convey- ' 
anc^  and  the  pUadmgt  ii.e,,  the  counter  statements  of 
partiee  previoos  to  joining  issue)  are  in  all  but  the  simplest 
cases  drafted  by  them.  There  is,  indeed,  a  separate  class 
of  enitt>^an«(r«  and  tpteial  pUaden,  being  persons  who  have 
kept  the  Deceesary  number  of  terms  qualifying  for  a  call, 
bat  who,  instead  of  being  called,  take  out  licenses  to  prac- 


tise under  lie  bar.     There  are  still  a  few  persons 
under  such  special  licenses,  but  in  general  convi 


general  conveyancing 


i  of  king's  or  queen's  counsel.    They  1^  the  i 


court,  and  give  opinions  on  cases  gabmitted  to  them,  but 
they  do  not  accept  conveyancing  or  pleading,  nor  do  thry 
admit  pnpils  lo  their  chamben.  Precedence  among  queen  « 
oounael,  as  well  as  among  outer  harristen,  la  determined  by 
seniority.  The  order  of  aeigeants  at  law  still  exists,  hut  no 
new  appointments  have  recently  been  made,  and  it  will 
probably  beallowed  to  become  extinct,  the  tide  of  queen's 
counsel  l)eing  generally  preferred.  Sergeants  rank  after 
queen's  counsel.  Although  every  barrister  has  a  right  to 
practise  in  any  court  in  ^glaiid,  it  wiU  be  found,  in  &ct, 
that  each  special  clas  of  bnsinesB  bss  its  own  practitionera, 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  bar  may  almost  be  ssid  to  b« 
divided  into  several  professions-  'The  most  marked  dis- 
tinction is  that  between  barristers  practisiag  in  Chanceiy 
and  barristers  practising  in  the  courts  of  Common  Law. 
The  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  contemplated  by  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  1873,  may  be  expected  in  course  of  lime  lo 
break  down  tliis  distinction ;  tiut  for  many  yean  there  has 
been  acompleteseparation  between  these  two  great  branches 
of  the  profession.  There  are  also  subordinate  distinctioni 
in  each  brwch.  Counsel  at  Common  Law  attach  them- 
selves to  one  or  other  of  the  circuits  into  which  England  it 
divided,  and  may  not  practise  elsewhere  unless  nnder  spe- 
cial conditions.  In  Chancery  the  queen's  counsel  for  the 
most  part  restrict  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  coorta 
of  firn  instance  (those  of  the  Vice-ChHncellors  or  Master  of 
the  Rolls).  Business  before  the  court  of  Adiulralty,  As 
court  of  Probata  and  Divorce,  the  Privy  Council,  and  par- 
liamentarr  committees,  exhibits,  thoa3;h  in  a  less  degree,  Ih* 
same  tendency  to  specialization,  la  some  of  Ihe  larger 
provincial  towns  there  are  now  local  bars  of  consideiaAle 
strength.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool  alone  there  are 
believed  to  be  between  seventy  and  eighty  practising  bar- 
risters *  and  the  probable  extension  of  this  system  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  future  cha- 
racter of  the  profession.  The  bar  of  Ireland  exhibits  in 
its  general  arrangements  the  same  features  as  the  bar  of 
England.  Every  Irish  barrister  must  have  kept  at  least 
ux  terms  in  one  of  tlie  English  Inns  of  Court  There  is 
no  connection  whatever  between  the  Scotch  and  English 

Counsel  is  not  answerable  for  anything  s^ioken  by  him 
relative  to  the  cause  in  hand  and  suwested  in  the  client's 
instructions,  even  though  it  shonid  reflect  on  the  chsractca 
of  another  and  prove  absolutely  ^undless,  but  if  he  men- 
tion an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  instmo- 
tions  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  matter  in  band,  be  is  then 
liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured.  Counsel  may 
also  be  punished  by  the  summary  power  of  the  court  or 
judge  as  for  a  contempt,  and  by  the  benchers  of  the  inn 


nearly  all  offices  of  a  judicial  character,  and  a  ve^  usual 
qualiflcation  for  other  important  appointments.  Not  only 
the  judgeships  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  but  nearly  all  the  maoistracies 
of  minor  rank — recordeiships,  county  court  judgeships,  Ac, 
— are  restricted  to  the  bar.  The  result  is  a  unique  foatur« 
in  the  English  system  of  justice,  via.,  the  perfect  harmony 
of  opinion  and  interest  between  the  bar  as  a  profeaBiou  and 
ail  Je^reee  of  the  judicial  bench. 

Beening  BarrUlers  are  counsel  of  not  less  than  seven 
years'  standing  appointed  to  revise  the  lists  of  pailiamoit- 
ary  voters. 

Barristers  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  their  fees,  whidi 
are  regarded  as  gratuities,  nor  can  they,  by  Ihe  usage  of 
the  profenion,  undertake  a  case' without  the  intervention 
of  an  attorney. 

BABROS,  JoAO  DE,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  historian, 
was  bom  about  14B6,  and  died  in  1570.  In  1522  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  St.  George  del  Mina,on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Three  years  after,  the  king  recalled  him  to  court, 
and  made  him  treasurer  of  the  Indies.  This  appointmeal 
furoished  him  with  the  materials  necessary  for^tfae  com- 
position of  his  valuable  history,  entitled  Atii 


the  first  decade  of  which  he  published  in  1552,  the  se 
in  1653,  and  the  third  in  1663 ;  Ihe  fourth  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1616.  Several  authors  have  continued  the  work, 
BO  that  it  extends  to  twelve  decades.  The  beat  edition  is 
that  published  at  Lisbon  in  177S,  in  9  vols.  8vo. 

BAKKOW-IN-FURNESS,  a  borough,  port,  and  parish 
in  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  North- West  Lancaahire,  dlu- 
oted  opposite  the  island  of  Walney,  at  the  extreme  point 


of  the  peniiMwU  ot  Fornen,  which  lies  between  Morecambe 
Baj  ud  the  tatumiy  of  the  Daddoa.  It  la  diataiit  35  miles 
from  Lanosster  um  91  from  Oarliela.  The  area  of  Uie 
harangh,  which  ineladea  Walney  and  the  isleta  at  iu  Boath 
«  17,000  UTM,  of  which  81S5  are  lantl,  (he  rest  being 
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The  town  bu  had  a  remarkable  rise.  The  Teina  of  para 
hanutite  iron  ore  in  the  diatrict,  now  ao  eztenuvelj 
vnMwht,  have  long  been  in  repate;  and  more  than  a 
hondnd  jeare  ua  a  unall  traffic  was  carried  oa  in  the 
era,  with  tlie  admtioa  bj-and-b^  of  pi^iron,  which  earlj 
befui  to  be  manufactured  in  the  vicimtr  of  the  minei, — 
the  bnnch  of  the  channel,  now  couTeited  into  docks,  serr- 
uig  as  a  harbor,  and  the  beach  u  a  qnaf ,  for  the  ahipment 
ti  ihe  material  broughl  down  from  the  mines  and  charooal 
funucea.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry  the 
asDoal  export  waa  only  about  1000  tons,  and  then,  and  for 
man/  jean  ailer,  though  Che  trade  went  on  increagiag,  the 

tlaoB  was  Ihe  merest  hamlet,  the  popniation  bo  recenuj  as 
B47  being  only  325.  It  mar  be  uid  that  the  railway  has 
enated  the  modem  town.  By  the  opening  in  1846  of  the 
fint  iliort  section  of  the  Fameas  Comcuuiy'a  line,  from  the 
minM  near  Dallon  to  Hel  pier  and  Barrow,  the  trade  of 
the  diatrict  received  a  great  impetoa,  and  it  rapidly  devel- 
oped  with  the  various  ezlenaiona  of  the  railwaT,  till  in 
1B57,  by  the  carrj'in^  of  the  line  over  Morecambe  sanda, 
IhroDgn  communication  waa  eatablished  between  Barrow 
and  (^raforth.  When  the  railway  waa  opened  the  ship- 
menta  of  ore  had  ariaen  to  60,000  tona  a  year,  while  withm 
five  yeaia  afterwaida  there  left  by  aea  and  rail  a  total  of 
250,000,  which  again,  witliin  other  five  years,  increased  (o 
450,000  tona.  The  next  great  onward  step  was  the  estab- 
lishment at  Barrow,  in  1669,  of  the  iron-works  of  Messrs. 
Schneider  and  Haanay,  followed  in  1364  by  the  com- 
mencement of  steel-worka,  the  two  being  united  in  18SS 
DDdet  "The  Barrow Unmatile  Steel  Company  (Limited)." 
In  1867  there  were  opened  the  Devonshire  and  Buccleuch 
docks,  oonstmcted  at  a  oomparaUvely  amalt  ooet  by  the  en- 
closure of  the  channel  between  the  mainland  and  a  small 
Uand,  on  which  ahipbuilding  works  have  ainc^  been 
erected.  The  docks  comprise  an  area  of  above  60  acres, 
are  entered  from  Walney  Channel  by  a  gateway  60  feet 
widc^  rive  a  uniform  depth  of  24  feet,  the  stone  quaya 
being  1(  milea  long,  and  the  wharves  sapplied  with  hy- 
drauUe  cranes,  one  of  whicli  is  capable  of  lillina;  100  tona. 
Within  a  few  yeaca  after  the  opening  of  Che  docks  varioua 
important  branchea  of  industry  were  introduced,  by  meana 
of  which  the  town  has  both  been  consolidated  and  in- 
creased. The  census  of  1S71  gives  a  return  of  17,902, 
%hile  a  oeoaua  for  manicipul  purposes,  November,  1874, 
showed  a  population  of  over  40,000.  The  inhabited  houses 
at  the  aame  period  numbered  about  6000,  Che  ratable  value 
of  the  borangh  being  £144,000.  The  town  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  the  enCerprtse  of  tlie  dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Bucclench,  and  also  to  Ihe  foresight,  zeal,  and  practi- 
cal abilJ^  of  Sir  James  Bamaden,  managing  director  of 
the  Futneas  BoUwot  Companv  and  first  mayor  of  the 
borongh,  who  in  1872  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
H  an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  bis  work,  while  a 
mauve  brotiie  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  raised 
about  the  aame  time  by  voluncory  contributions,  testifies  to 
the  appreciation  of  hia  services  by  the  community. 

A  great  part  of  Che  town  Ilea  low,  mach  of  it  heing  built 
(n  Round  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Ic  is  well  laid  out,  ac- 
fording  to  a  fixed  plan.  In  regular  eCreeta  running  at  right 
angles,  vis.,  north  and  south,  and  east  and'  vest.  About 
£19,000  have  already  been  expended  on  approaches  and 
general  road  improvements.  Not  many  pubiic  building 
can  be  looked  for,  but  among  others  are  the  North  Lous- 
dale  Hnmital;  the  Workmen's  Club  uid  Institute,  the  nft 
of  Hr.  H.  W.  Schneider,  and  oCbera;  swimming  balba, 
presented  by  Sir  James  Bamsden;  a  lown-hall  and  large 
covered  market,  beaides  churches,  achools,  and  banks. 

The  first  place  among  the  public  works  muat  be  aaai^ed 
to  those  of  the  Barrow  HgemaCite  Steel  Company.  Their 
irm-worka  have  sixteen  blast  furnaces  constructed  ao  as  to 
•ave  the  waste  gases,  which  are  ntitlMd  in  heating  the 
boileta  and  hol-<ir  ovens.  At  the  steel-works,  which,  are 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain,  are  eighteen  converieia  for 
making  Beaaemer  ateel.  The  amount  of  ore  used  ia  about 
tBOJXO  tons  annually,  of  which  the  company's  own  mines 
yield  npwaids  of  350,000  Ions.  There  ia  an  annual  produce 
d  360,000  tons  pig-iron,  and  110,000  terns  of  Ueel,  80^000 
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tona  of  the  latter  being  raiia.  In  Ihe  proceasee  about 
500,000  tons  of  coke  and  coal  are  consumed  annually  ;  and 
the  company  employ  at  their  works  and  iron-mines  nearlv 
5000  men,  besides  a  large  number  at  coal-minea  which 
they  also  work. 

The  works  of  the  Iron  Shipbnilding  Company  (capital, 
a  quarter  of  a  million),  lying  iDetween  the  docks  and  Wal- 
nej  Channel,  cover  an  area  of  60  acret^  with  a  frontage  of 
1050  feet,  where  ten  veaaela  of  the  largest  sise  can  be  laid 
down.  When  the  works  are  in  full  operation.  6000  men 
will  be  employed.  There  is  alao  a  graving-dock  of  the 
largest  aiie. 

The  Barrow  Flax  and  Jute  Company  have  an  extensive 
jute  work  adjoining  the  docks,  and  communicating  with 
the  railwa]^.  It  covers  an  area  of  14  acres,  has  an  impoaing 
and  attractive  exterior,  and  is  beauCifuUv  and  elaboraCely 
GtCed  up  with  the  grsAleet  poesibte  rtsard  to  efficiency  and 
comfort.  The  works  employ  2000  hands.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  Urge  engineering- works,  wagon-works,  saw-mitls, 
brick-worka,  and  a  aleam  corn-mill. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  indicated  b^  the  character  of 
Che  public  worka.  "The  imports  are  clue&y  timber,  coal, 
jute,  and  general  produce.  Or^  ateel  rails,  and  pig-iron 
are  chief  among  the  exports,  Iii  1874  the  vessels  enter- 
iog  the  port  numbered  1620,  with  a  tonnage  of  347,800 
Coos  register.  An  extension  of  dock  accommodation  ia 
being  provided  in  a  aeries  of  ,baaina,  to  be  called  the 
Bamsden  dock,  with  a  water  area  of  200  acres.  Passenger 
n  run  daily  to  Bel&at,  and  there  ia  also  a  r^iilar 
to  Glasgow  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  rail  there 
ection  with  Whitehaven,  and  with  the  London  and 
North- Western  and  Midland  sjslema,  with  branches  to  the 
Lake  district. 

Barrow  is  in  the  dt6oese  of  Carlisle.  Besides  the  Church 
of  England,  which  has  three  places  of  woishlp,  there  Bra 
the  folTowino  churches ; — tlie  Presbyterian,  Congr«aational, 
Wealeyan,  Methodist  New  Connexion,  Baptia^  and  Primi- 
tive Method  ist. 

The  towD  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1867, 
when  a  council  of  sixteen  was  nominated,  that  number 


being  doubled  by  an  Act  obtained  in  1876.    The  supply 
of  water  comes  from  Kirby  Moor,  the  water-works  as  well 
Die  gas-worka  being  the  property  of  the  c 


A  cemetery  has  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  £25,000,  with 
three  chapels.  A  complete  and  thorough  plan  of  drainage 
is  being  carried  out,  partly  on  the  separate  system.  There 
is  a  fire  brigade  under  the  corporation,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  there  is  a  life-boat  station.  The  polioe  are 
those  of  the  county.  Several  newspapera  are  published ; 
and  there  are  branches  of  various  Mnking  eslablishDia)t% 
BOme  of  them  occupying  large  and  haodaome  buildings. 

The  extensive  aud  ioteresting  ruins  of  Fumess  Abltey, 
founded  by  Stephen  in  1127,  lie  within  the  borough,  over 
two  miles  from  the  heart  of^  tlie  town.  They  are  beauti- 
fully situated  in  a  small  wooded  valley,  with  a  hotel  and 
railway  station  close  by.  On  Piel  island  is  the  Pile  of 
Fouldrey  or  Piet  castle,  the  ruin  of  a  castle  built  in  1327 
by  the  abbot  of  Fumess. 

BABBOW,  Iraac,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  di- 
vine, vas  Ihe  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  a  iinen  draper  ia 
London,  where  be  was  bom  in  1630.  He  was  at  firat  placed 
for  two  or  three  years  at  the  Charter-house  school.  There, 
however,  bis  conduct  gave  but  little  hopes  of  his  ever  suc- 
ceeding as  a  scholar,  for  be  was  inattenlivS  and  extremely 
fond  of  fighting.  But  after  his  removal  from  this  establish- 
ment, bis  disposition  look  a  happier  turn ;  and.having  soon 
made  con^derable  progress  in  learning,  he  was  in  1643 
entered  at  St  Petei'a  Coll^,  and  aflerwanfs  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great 
dilig^ice  to  the  study  of  literature  and  science,  especially 
of  natural  philosophy.  He  at  first  intended  to  adopt  the 
medical  profession,  and  made  some  progrem  in  anatomy, 
botany,  aud  chemistry,  after  which  he  studied  chronology, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.     He  then  travelled  in  France 


attacked  by  an  Atgerine  piraCe,  Barrow  remained  upon 
deck,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  iaCrepidity,  until  tlie 
pirate,  unprepared  for  the  atont  resistance  made  by  the 
ship,  sheered  off  and  left  her  Co  puisue  her  voyage. 

At  Smyrna  he  met  with  a  most  kind  reception  bom  the 
English  consul,  Mr.  Bretlon,  upon  wbose  death  he  after- 
wards  wrote  a  Latia  deg;.    From  this  place  he  proceeded 
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to  CoosUiitiiuipIflj  wh«ra  b«  received  similu  dvUitlca  from 
Bir  Thomu  Betulub,  the  Englub  ambMwdor,  uid  Sir  Jon- 
athan Dawes,  with  whom  he  afleTwaida  oontracted  ao  inti^ 
mate  Mendahip.  While  at  ConetMitinople  he  r««d  and 
■tndied  the  woriu  of  Chryeaalom,  onoe  buhop  of  that  bbb, 
whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  other  Fathen.  He  reeided 
fai  Turkej  somewhat  moie  than  a  yw,  afi«r  which  he  pro- 
DEeded  to  Venice,  and  thence  rettinied  home  throu|^  Qer- 
manr  and  Holland  in  1650.  Immediately  on  hi«  readtiing 
Bngland  he  received  ordination  &om  Bishop  Brownri^ 
auo  in  1600  he  waa  appointed  to  the  Qieek  profb«aor8hi|t 
at  Cambridge.  When  ne  entered  npon  this  office  he  in- 
tended to  hare  prelected  upon  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles; 
but  he  altered  his  intoition,  and  made  choice  of  Aristotle's 
rhetoric  His  lectnrea  on  this  Bubject  having  been  lent  to 
a  Mend  who  never  returned  them,  are  irrecoverably  lest 
In  July,  1662,  he  was  elected  profesaor  of  reometrr  in 
C>r«aham  CoUe^  on  the  reoommenduion  of  Dc,  Wilkina, 
master  of  Trinity  College,  and  aflerwards  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter;  and  in  May,  16^,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
Soyal  Society,  at  the  fiist  election  made  by  the  council 
after  obtaining  their  charter.  The  same  year  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Lacas,  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  will,  had 
founded  a  mathematical  ohair  at  CambridKe,  fixed  upon 
Barrow  ai  the  fint  profbsBor ;  and  although  his  two  profee- 
■oi^ps  were  not  iuconuatent  with  each  other,  he  chose  to 
iwigQ  Amt  of  Gresham  College,  which  he  did  na  the  20th 
Uvr,  letM.  In  1660  he  nsipied  his  'n.ilimHnfin.l  <jialr 
to  niB  illnstriom  pnpil  base  Newtoo,  havinff  now  detei^ 
mined  to  renonuoe  the  atndj  of  mathematics  ror  that  of  di- 
vinity. Upon  ijuittin^  his  profeeBoiahip  Barrow  was  onlj' 
a  fellow  of  Trmity  CoUe^;  bat  his  uncle  gave  him  a 
small  sinecnre  in  Wales,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of 
Salisbnry,  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in  that  church. 
In  the  year  1670  he  w«s  created  doctor  in  divini^  by 
mandate ;  and  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Pearson,  master 
of  Trinity  College,  to  the  see  of  Chester,  he  was  appdnted 
to  sncceed  him  by  the  king's  patent,  bearing  date  the  13th 
Febnmry,  1672.  In  1675  Dr.  Barrow  was  chosen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  Mav, 
1677,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  inleriHi  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument,  Eormonnted  by 
his  bust,  was  soon  after  erected  by  the  oontribntiong  of  his 
Mends.  By  his  English  ooalemporaiiea  Barrow  waa  con- 
udered  a  mathematician  second  onlr  to  Newtoo.  Conti- 
nental writer*  do  not  place  him  so  high,  and  tlidr  jud^ 
meat  is  probably  the  more  correct  one.  He  was  nndonbt- 
edly  a  cfear-dghted  and  able  mathematiciBn,  who  handled 
admimbly  the  severe  geometrical  method,  and  who  in  his 
Mtlkod  of  2htu«nl>  approximated  to  the  couiae  of  reascai- 
ing  by  which  Newton  was  aflerwards  led  to  the  doctrine  of 
nitimate  Eatios ;  Init  his  subelsntial  coDtributiona  to  the 
science  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  his  lectures  npon 
elementary  principles  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  dif- 
ficulties surrounding  the  border-land  between  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  His  Sermon*  have  long  enjoyed  a  high 
i^intation  I  they  are  weightypiecea  of  reasoning,  elahorato 
I ._...;-jj  ji^jj  ponderous  in  style. 


Hi«  Boieatilla  works  an  vei7  Dnmerons.  Tba  molt  Important 
are:— 1.  EtKiid^i  SlemtnU /  S.  Butli^t  Data ;  i.  Optical  Ltc- 
lurtt,  r«ad  in  tlu  pnblie  Hhool  of  Cunbrldga  ;  4.  TliXua  Oio- 
wulrieal  Leatura  /  6.  Tlu  Wort)  of  ArcUmtin,  (ka  FrniT  Boekt 
Hf  ApoUimiiu'i  Ccmia  Smlioiu,  aad  Thtodotiiu'i  ^ktria,  ex- 
^aitud  M  a  2fm  MMiJuMlf  0.  A  Xntiir*,  in  whleh  Anfalmedei'a 
ThBOnmi  of  tha  Sphsra  and  Cylinder  are  ioTUtigatwl  and 
brlBfly  damooilTated  J  7.  Maihmaiieal  Lttluret,  rsad  in  tha 
publio  uhooli  of  th*  Daivsnlty  of  Cambrldga.  Ths  aboTa 
wan  mU  writtan  in  Latin.  Eii  Engllih  works  hare  baen  ool- 
laoled  and  pabllshsd  in  foor  voliunu  folio. 

BARROW,  Sir  Johr,  Bart,  was  bom  near  Ulventon 
in  LaocaBhire,  June  19,  1764.  His  early  opportonities  of 
instruction  were  limited ;  but  by  self-education  he  matored 
those  powers  which  eventually  were  turned  to  so  good  an 
■ocount.  He  displayed  at  an  early  age  a  decided  inclina- 
tion for  mathematical  puiBiiita.  He  passed  some  vean  of 
his  youth  as  luperintending  clerk  of 

Liverpool,  and  ne  afterwards  taiuht 

academy  in  Qreenwich,  WbileinuelaltersitnatioDhewaB 
lortanale  la  obtaining,  Ihroiuh  the  mterest  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  a  place  in  the  firat  British  embassy  to  China.  He 
waa  thua  enabled  to  put  his  foot  on  the  flnt  step  of  the  lad- 
der of  ambition ;  but  each  step  in  his  subsequent  career 
Buy  .be  billy  said  to  lisTe  been  achieved  byhimselt    The 


account  of  the  embassy  published  by  Bir  Qaorge  Stannton 
leoords  many  of  BarroiPs  valuable  oontribntloos  to  Ut«r»- 
ture  and  science  connected  with  China.  This  work, 
together  with  his  own  subeequentiy  published  Toltune  of 
travels,  is  ample  evidence  how  well  his  time  had  been 
employed.  Few  peraons  could,  within  the  space  of  a  f^ 
numths,  overcome  all  the  practical  difficulties  of  such  a 
language  as  the  Chinese;  but  Barrow  soon  began  to  con- 
verse in  it,  and  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  ila  theon. 
His  papen  on  this  subject  in  the  Qaarlerfy  aemae  (to  which 

periodical  f  "  "       '      "  " "" 

tributor)  00 
language. 

Altboogh  Barrow  ceased  to  be  personally  ccmnected  with 
Chinese  ^aiis  after  the  retom  of  the  embuy  in  170^ 
he  always  conUnaed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  them,  and 
oncritioal  occasions  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  British 
OovemmenL  His  services  were  secured  by  Lord  Macartney 
in  his  important  and  delicate  misHcm  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment of  the  newly-aoqulred  colony  of  the  Gape  of  Oood 
Hope.  Barrow  waa  entrusted  with  opening  corns 
tions  with  the  KaflHs,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
judgment  and  humanity,  which  unfortunately  wet«  less 
ooDBjACuotiB  in  Bubseqnent  transactions  with  Uiose  bibes. 
The  two  Tolumea  of  Ais  history  of  the  colony  made  the 
pnblie  ftilly  acquainted  with  the  extent^  espadties,  and 
resomcea  of  that  important,  but  till  then  litUe  nndenlood, 
acqnidtion  of  the  British  Crown.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  pcrasal  of  this  valuable  work  which  mainly 
decided  Lord  Melville  to  appoint  Bairow,  though  thea  ■ 
1,  as  his  second  secretary  of  th« 
iw's  subsequent  career  Ibr  forty  years  at 
the  Adoiraltr  (embracing  the  whole  period  of  the  war  with 
France],  willoe  for  ever  historically  assodaled  with  the  civil 
administration  of  the  British  navr  for  the  same  pmitid. 
He  emoyed  the  esteem  and  confidoice  of  all  the  eleven 
chief  lords  who  sncoessivelj  presided  at  the  Admiiklty 
Board  daring  that  period,  and  more  espedally  of  Kii^ 
William  IV.,  while  lord  high  admiral,  who  honored  him 
with  tokens  of  his  personal  regard.  Barrow  was  a  (el- 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
The  honor  of  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1835  -  the  letter  in  which  the  honor  was 
announced  acknowledgec^  in  highlv  giatilying  terms,  hia 
literary  and  scientific  eminence,  ana  £is  "  loo^  most  ablc^ 
and  most  faithful  public  service." 

Besides  the  w<^  already  mentioned,  Barrow  pablished 
the  lives  of  Lord  Macartney,  Lord  Anson,  Lord  Howe,  and 
Peter  Che  Great ;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  several 
valuable  contributions  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Baof- 


He  retired  from  public  life  in  1845,  i 
his  advanced  years,  although  still  in  vigorous  pi 
all  ihe  menial  and  bodily  powers  required  for  the  due 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  his  office.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  three  following  years  hia  vital  energies  gradoallf 
declined,  but  be  nevertheless  continued  so  fidly  in  th* 
et^ojment  of  hia  faculties,  writing  n  history  of  the  modem 
Arctic  voyages  of  discovery,  of  which  he  was  a  gre«t 
promote^  as  well  as  bis  autobiography,  published  in  1M7, 
that  his  friends  and  relatires^tenained  no  apprdien  '~ 


honored  and  respected  by  his  frittids  aad  the 


age,  moch 
■  public  at 


WB.  The  custom  of  oonstructing  Imutowl  or 
mounos  or  stones  or  earth,  over  the  remains  of  the  doard 
was  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  sepolchisl 
systems  of  primitive  times.  Originating  in  the  common 
sentiment  of  humanity,  which  desires  by  some  visible 
memorial  to  honor  and  perpetoate  the  memory  of  tha 
dead.  It  was  practised  alike  by  nations  of  high  and  of 
low  aevelopment,  and  continued  through  all  the  sti^ps  of 
culture  that  preceded  the  intiodaction  of  Christiani^. 
The  primaiT  idea  of  sepulture  appears  to  have  been  tba 
provision  of  a  habitation  for  the  dead ;  and  Ihu^  In  its 
perfect  form,  the  barrow  included  a  chamber  or  dunbeta 
where  the  tenant  was  surrounded  with  all  the  priied 
possessions  of  his  previous  life.  A  commoa  ieatoi*  of  tba 
earlier  barrows  is  the  enclosing  fence,  which  marked  off  tba 
sito  from  the  surronnding  ground.  Wbta  the  barrow  waa 
of  earth,  this  was  usually  effected  by  an  encircUng  trendh 
or  a  low  vaMim.    When  the  barrow  was  a  s( 


lb*  endomre  tru  naaillj  a  circle  o/  staiidiiig  ttonra. 
floBednei,  insUad  of  a  chunW  formed  kbove  grpnnd. 
tfca  bamnr  ooTered  a  pit  eicsTated  under  tlie  oriKinai 
•urftot^in  wluch  the  inteimuilB  had  beeo  mado.  In  later 
timea  die  moand  itself  was  freqnoitly  dttpeofed  with, 
and  the  intanneals  made  tmder  the  natnrai  Burtace,  within 
the  enclomure  of  a  trench,  a  vfiQtcm,  or  a  circle  of  staDdiog 
Moota.  Usoaliy  the  great  barrowa  occnpr  oonapicuoua 
Ntea;  bat  in  gmtni  the  extomal  Jbrm  it  no  index  to  the 
Intoiial  coDftnictioii,  and  nT«a  no  afaaolnle  incUcation  of 
the  nature  of  the  ae^dunij  qbimb.  Thna,  while  the  long 
baiTow  ia  characterutio  of  the  Stone  Age,  it  is  impceuble 
U  tell  irilhoat  direct  examination  whether  it  ma^  be 
dtambered  or  nnchambered,  or  whether  the  boriats  within 
it  may  be  theae  of  bnml  or  of  nnbnmt  bodies. 

In  England  the  long  barrow  osuallj  contains  a  single 
thamber,  entering  bj  a  passage  nndemealh  the  higher  and 
wider  end  of  the  mound.  In  Denmark  the  chambers  are 
at  irr^ular  inlerrals  alcng  the  bodj  of  the  monnd,  and 
hare  no  paasages  leading  into  them.  The  long  barrow*  of 
Qreat  Britain  are  often  from  200  to  400  fbet  in  lengUi  by 
60  to  80  feat  wide.  Their  cbamben  are  rudely  but  s^mgly 
boilt,  witli  dome-shaped  tooIb,  fbrmed  br  overlapping  the 
MCceadTe  cooraes  of  the  npper  part  of  the  side  walls.  In 
ScandinBTia,  on  the  other  band,  each  dome-roofed  chambeis 
are  nnknown,  and  the  construction  of  the  chambers  as  a  rule 
I*  megalithit^  five  or  six  monoliths  supporting  a  capstone 
of  eoormooB  slie.  Such  chambeis  denuded  <rf  the  coverine 
mcnmd,  or  over  which  no  coretiog  mound  has  been  raised, 
are  popnlarlT  known  in  En^and  m  "cromlechs"  and  in 
Fmnce  m  "  dolmcDg."  The  prevailing  mode  of  sepnltnre 
b  all  the  different  varieties  of  Ibeee  stmctares  is  by  the 
defioait  of  the  bod;y  in  a  contracted  position,  accompanied 
by  weapons  and  implements  of  stonc^  oocasionatly  by 
ornaments  of  gold,  j^  or  amber.  Vessels  of  clay,  more 
or  Um  ornate  in  character,  which  occur  with  these  early 
interments  of  tmbomt  bodies,  are  regarded  as  food  Teasels 
and  drinking  cnpi,  dififeriiu  in  character  and  purpose  from 
the  cinerary  urns  of  the  Cremation  Period  in  which  the 
aahes  of  the  dead  were  depceited. 

The  ctKtom  of  boraing  the  body  comment^  in  the  Sttme 
Age  before  the  long  burow  or  the  orom.nJi,  wUh  their 
contracted  hnrials,  had  passed  out  of  use.  While  cremation 
ia  rare  In  Ihe  long  banows  of  the  south  of  England,  it  is 
the  rale  in  those  of  Yorkshire  and  the  north  of  Scotland. 
In  Ireland,  where  the  long  barrow  form  is  all  but  unknown, 
the  Toond  iMJTow,  or  chaicbered  calm,  prevailed  from  the 
earlicBt  Pagan  period  till  the  introducdon  of  Christianity. 
The  Irish  barrows  occnr  in  groups  in  certain  localites, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  r^al  cemeteries  of  the  tribal 
confbderaciea,  whereof  eight  are  enumerated  in  an  ancient 
Celtic  mannacript  on  Pagan  cemeteries.  The  best  known 
of  these  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  ^ara.  It  is 
dtnated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bojne  above  Drogheda,  and 
oonaiilB  of  a  sroup  of  the  largest  cairns  in  Ireland,  One 
of  these,  at  Jfiw  Orange,  is  a  huge  mound  of  stones  and 
earth,  over  800  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  70  feet  in 
Bdght.  Around  its  base  are  the  remains  of  a  circle  of 
large  standing  stones.  The  chamber,  which  is  20  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  b  reached  by  a  passage  70  feet  in 
length,    teee  illustration,  voL  ii.  p.  336.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  long  barrows,  the  traditional  form 
of  the  cjrcnlar  chambered  oarrows  was  retiuned  through 
variooa  changes  in  the  sepulchral  customs  of  the  people, 
and  we  find  it  used  both  in  connection  with  burnt  and  with 
anburnt  burials.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  practice 
of  tvemation,  however,  that  it  should  induce  a  modification 
of  the  barrow  structure.  The  chamber,  no  longer  nsarded 
■«  a  habitation  to  be  tenanted  by  the  deceued,  Mcame 
•imply  a  dsl  for  the  reception  of  the  um  which  held  his 
ashes.  The  d^radatiou  of  the  chamber  naturally  pro- 
duced a  correepoDding  d^radation  of  the  mound  which 
covered  it,  and  the  barrows  of  the  Bronze  Age,  in  which 
crsmstion  was  the  rule,  are  smaller  and  less  imposing  than 
those  of  the  Stone  AgtL  but  often  surprisingly  rich  in  the 
relics  of  the  Ufa  and  of  the  art  workmanship  of  the  time. 
In  addition  to  the  Taried  and  beantifiil  forms  of  Im^le- 
menu  and  weapons, — frequently  ornamented  with  %  high 
deeree  of  artistic  taste, — armlets,  coronet^  or  diadems  <rf 
n&d  gold,  and  vases  of  elegant  form  ana  ornamentation 
b  gold  and  bronie,  are  not  uncommon.  The  barrows  of 
the  Bronie  Period,  like  some  of  those  of  the  Stone  Age, 
i^paar  to  have  been  oied  aa  tribal  or  family 


In  Denmark  as  many  M  aerenty  deposits  of  burnt  bier- 
ments  have  been  observed  in  a  single  mound,  indicating 
its  use  as  a  burying-plaoe  thixmghont  a  limg  snoceasion  M 


of  cremation  was  largely  continued.  In 
Scandinavia  both  of  these  modes  of  sepulture  lingered  till 
the  close  of  the  Pagan  time.  One  of  the  latest  examples 
of  the  great  timber-chambered  barrow  is  that  at  Jelhnge 
in  Jutland,  known  ss  the  barrow  of  Thyre  Danebod,  queen 
of  King  Gorm  the  Old,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century.  It  is  a  mound  about  200  feet  in  diameter,  and 
over  60  feet  in  height,  containing  a  chamber  23  feet  loiv, 
8  feet  wide,  snd  6  feet  high,  formed  of  massive  slabs  of  oak. 
Though  it  had  been  entered  and  plundered  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  few  relics,  overlooked  bj  its  original  violatois, 
were  found  when  it  was  recently  reopened,  among  which 
were  a  silver  cup.  ornamented  with  the  iaterlacing  work 
characteristic  of  the  time,  and  some  personal  ornaments. 
It  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  tenacity  with  which  tha 
ancient  sepulchral  usages  were  retained  even  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  that  King  Earald,  son  and  suo- 
cesaor  of  Oorm  the  Old,  who  is  said  to  have  Christianiied 
all  Denmark  and  Norway,  followed  the  Pagan  custom  of 
erecting  a  chambered  tumulus  over  the  remains  of  his 
father,  on  the  snmmit  of  which  was  placed  a  rude  pillar- 
stone,  bearing  on  one  side  the  memorial  inscriplion  b 
Bunes,  and  on  the  }ther  a  representation  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  distinguished  by  the  croeeed  nimbus  surround- 
ing the  head.  The  Kings'  Hows  at  Upsala  m  Sweden  rival 
thoee  of  Jellinge  in  size  and  height.  In  the  chamber  of 
one  of  them,  which  was  opened  in  1829,  there  was  fbund  an 
um  tall  of  calcined  bones ;  and  along  with  it  were  soma 
ornaments  of  gold  showing  the  characteristic  workmanship 
of  the  5lh  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Along 
with  the  caJcmed  human  bones  were  bones  of  animals, 
amoEw  which  thoee  of  the  horse  and  the  dog  were  di». 
tinguished.  In  much  earlier  times  the  &vorite  hoiso  or 
dog  of  the  deceased  was  frequently  deposited  in  Etniscan 
tombs,  and  the  cnstom  continued  in  Northern  Europe  until 
cremation,  and  the  barbarous  rites  which  nsually  accom- 
panied it,  were  abolished  by  the  stringent  prohibitions  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  researches  in  European 
barrows  with  such  notices  of  barrow-burial  as  may  be 
gleaned  from  early  writings,  we  find  them  mutually  Ulna- 

The  Homeric  account  of  the  buildbg  of  the  barrow  of 
Hector  {H.  xxiv.)  brings  vividly  before  os  the  scene  so 
often  Buraested  by  the  examination  of  the  tumiili  of  pre- 
historic times.  During  nine  days  wood  was  collected  and 
brought,  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  to  the  site  of  the  funeral 
pyre.  Then  the  pyre  was  built  and  the  body  kid  upon  it. 
After  burning  for  twenty-four  hours  the  Bmouldering  embers 
were  extinguished  with  libations  of  wine.  The  white  and 
calcined  bones  were  then  picked  out  of  the  ashes  by  the 
friends  and  placed  m  a  metallic  um,  which  was  deposited 
in  a  hollow  grave,  or  cist,  and  covered  over  with  targe 
well-fitting  stones.  Ftnalljj  a  barrow  of  great  magnitude 
was  heaped  over  the  remains,  and  the  mneral  feast  was 
celebrated.  The  obsequies  of  Achilles,  sa  described  in  the 
Odyfaeg,  were  also  celebrated  with  details  which  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  those  observed  in  tumuli  both  of  the 
Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.  The  body  was  brought  to  the  j^e 
in  an  embroidered  robe,  and  Jars  of  unguents  and  honej 
were  placed  beside  it.  Sheep  and  i 
at  the  pile.  The  incberated  bom 
the  ashes  and  placed  in  a  golden  a 
FatrocluB,  AchiUei^s  dearest  friend, 
great  and  shapelv  mound  was  rused 
so  that  it  might  be  — —  ' -'--  *" 

Herodotus,  descrilnng  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Scyth- 
ians,  stales  that,  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  body  waa 
placed  upon  a  conch  in  a  chamber  sunk  in  the  earth  and 
covered  with  timber,  in  which  were  depoaited  all  Ihinja 
needfbl  for  the  comfort  of  the  deceased  in  the  other  worio. 
One  of  his  wivw  was  straiwled  and  laid  beside  hiin,  his 
cup-bearer  and  other  attendanta,  his  charioteer,  and  his 
horses,  were  killed  and  placed  m  the  tomb,  which  WW 


slaugblsred 
were  collected  from 
along  with  thoee  of 
Over  the  temains  a 
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Hun  flilad  n»  with  CMth,  and  an  eaonuaos  moimcl  niaed 
high  over  all.  The  barrows  which  cover  the  pluna  of 
ancient  Scfthia  attest  the  tnith  of  thu  deacription.  A  Si- 
berian barrow,  described  hv  Demidoff|  contained  three 
contignouB  chamben  of  unhewn  stone.  In  the  central 
chamber  laj  the  skeleLoa  of  the  ancient  chief,  with  his 
swotcI,  hia  apear,  his  bow,  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
The  skeleton  reclined  upon  a  aheet  of  pure  gold,  eit^nding 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  which  Had  been  wrapped  in 
■  mantle  broidered  with  gold  and  studded  with  precious 
■tonea.  Over  it  was  ertended  anolher  sheet  of  pure  gold. 
In  a  smaller  chamber  at  the  chief's  head  laj  the  skelkoQ 
of  a  femal^  richly  attired,  extended  upon  a  sheet  of  pure 
Kold^  and  similarlj  covered  with  a  sheet  of  the  same  metal. 
A  golden  chidn  adorned  her  neck,  and  her  arms  w«re  en- 
ciicled  with  bracelets  of  pure  gola.  In  a  third  chamber, 
at  the  chief's  feet,  lay  the  skeleton  of  his  bvorite  horse 
with  saddle,  bridlt^  and  atirrapa. 

So  curioiialj  alike  in  their  ^neral  features  were  (he  se- 
pulchral usages  connected  with  barrow-burial  over  the 
Whole  of  Europe,  (hat  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  Saga  of 
Beowulf  describina'  the  chambered  bimulus  with  its  gigan- 
!  "  hel(f  fiist  on  prone  with  vaults  of  atone,"  and 
„a  under  the  mound  haunted  bv  a  dragon,  the 
1  of  the  treasures  bf  heathen  gold  which  it  con- 
iained.  BeoWulf's  own  burial  is  mluutelj  described  in 
terms  which  have  a  strong  resembhuice  to  the  parallel  pas- 
eages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odatteg.  There  is  first  the  prefMra- 
tion  of  the  pile,  which  ia  hung  round  with  helmets,  shields, 
and  coats  of  mail.  Then  the  corpse  is  brought  and  laid  in 
the  midst ;  the  pile  is  kindled,  and  the  roanng  fiame  rise^ 
mingled  with  weeping,  till  all  is  consumed.  Then,  for  ten 
long  days,  the  warriors  labor  at  the  rearing  of  his  mighty 
mound  on  the  headland,  high  and  broad,  to  be  seen  aiar  b; 
the  nassen  by  on  land  and  sea. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  mausolea  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  the  sepulchres  of  the  AtreidB  at  Mycens,  and  the 
EtmKsn  tombs  at  Cnre  and  Volci,  are  lineally  descended 
from  the  chambered  barrows  of  prehistoric  times,  modified 
in  oonstraction  according  to  the  advancement  of  archi,tec- 
tural  art  at  the  period  of  their  erection.  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  deadtate  of  more  or  less  abundant  proofs  of 
the  almoBt  miiveraal  prevalence  of  barrow-burial  in  early 
times.  It  can  be  traced  on  both  sides  of  the  basin  of  the 
Hedilerranean,  in  Northern  Afriok  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
■cross  the  plains  of  Meaopolamia,  m  the  v^ey  of  Cahul, 
and  throughout  Western  India,  But  more  extended  re- 
■eaich  in  the  ardueolc^  of  theae  vast  re^ons  ia  needed  to 
enable  ua  to  correlate  Uieir, ancient  remains  with  those  of 
the  Earopean  continenL 

In  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  the  same  cus- 
toms prevailed  over  vast  areas  from  a  very  remote  period. 
In  the  great  plains  of  North  America  the  dead  were  buried 
in  banows  of  enormous  magnitude,  which  occasionally 


frequently  than  inhumation ;  and  both  are  accompanied  by 
implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments  of  stone  and  bone. 
The  pottery  aceompiioymg  Ihe  remains  is  often  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  the  mound  builders  were  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  a  higher  development  of  taste  and  skill  (ban  ia 
evinced  by  any  of  the  modem  aboriginal  races,  bywhom 
the  mounds  and  their  contents  are  regarded  as  utterly 
mysterious. 

It  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  customs  so  widely  spread 
and  so  deeply  rooted  as  those  connected  with  barrow-burial 
should  have  been  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  fact,  compliance 
with  the  Christian  practice  of  inhumation  in  the  cemeteries 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  was  only  enforced  la  Europe  by 
capitularies  deoounciog  the  punishment  of  death  on  those 
who  peiaisted  in  buryino;  their  dead  after  the  Pagan  fashion 
or  in  the  Pagan  mounds.  Yet  even  in  the  Middle  Ages 
kinga  were  buried  with  their  swords  and  spears,  and  queens 
with  their  spindles  and  ornaments ;  the  bishop  was  laid  in 
his  grave  with  his  crosier  and  comb,  his  chafice  and  vest- 
ments ;  and  clay  vessels  filled  with  charcoal  (answering  to 
the  urns  of  heathen  times)  are  found  with  the  u 
in  the  churches  of  France  and  Denmark. 

Bm  Batwnu,  Tn  YtariT  Oiggingt ;  Davlj  and 
Oratna  Britaamiea ;  Thnraam,  "Aooiaat  Bridsb  Barrows, 
In  ATuhmologia  I  Canon  Qroanwell,  Dr.  AngiiB  Smith,  and 
J.  Andwion,  "On  Cairns  la  Argyl*  and  Caithneu,"  in 
Protatdiagt  0/  lA*  Sotit^  of  Axti^wma  nf  Scotlamli   ^t- 


M»,  HUlorit  and  Amtmititi  of  Tara,  tuA  Bomd  Tatttn 
^  inUmd}  Vonaaa'a  Aiiliqnilitt  o/Dtmnark,  tmulated  by 
ThoiBi;  NieolajMD,  I/ortkd  Fondemangtr ;  HoDtalins,  Xa 
S^de  PriiiHoriqut ,-  Coohet,  La  Jformaiuiit  .SoiKimiH,- 
Sqaisr  and  SaTiii,  AneittU  MrmummU  of  At  KUtUnppi  FoX- 
h^/  atevena,  ffiHt  CAipi;  '" °---    " -» -jf 
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BARROWS  STRAITS,  a  portion  of  the  channel  which 
runs  W.  from  Baffin's  Bay  through  the  islands  of  the  Arcdc 
archipelago  to  Melville  Sound.  It  lies  between  73"  45' 
and  71°  40'  K.  tat.,  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  has 
an  average  breadth  of  60  or  70  miles.  In  many  places  it 
is  upwards  of  200  fathoms  in  depth.  The  coasta  on  both 
sides  are  generally  sleep  and  ru^^ed,  with  numerous  hays 
and  inlets,  the  moat  important  of  which  is  the  Prlnca 
Rwent  Inlet,  which  runs  S.  into  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 

BARBY,  Bra  CHABi,ra,  a  distinguished  English  archi- 
tect, was  bom  at  Westminster,  May  23, 1795.  After  pursu- 
ing his  elementary  profcsBional  studies  for  six  yeara  «a 
apprentioe  to  a  firm  of  architects  at  Lambeth,  he  set  out,  in 
1817,  on  the  customary  foreign  tour,  visiting  Greeoa  and 
Italy,  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  enriching  his  memory 
and  imagination  by  the  stuor  of  the  great  be''"'  ' 


of  former  ages.  On  his  retnm  to  England  in  1820 
he  settled  in  London,  and  was  not  slow  in  attaining  dia- 
tinctiun.  One  of  the  firet  works  by  which  his  abilities  as 
an  architect  became  generally  known  was  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Brighton, — an  attempt  in  Perpendicular  Oothic, 
completed  in  1S26.  He  built  many  other  churdtes  ■  but 
the  marked  preference  for  Italian  architectare,  which  ha 
acquired  during  his  travels,  showed  itself  in  various  import- 
ant undertakings  of  his  earlier  yeais.  In  1831  he  erected 
the  TravelleiB'  Club  in  Pall  Mali,  a  splendid  work  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  built  in  London,  In 
the  same  style  and  on  a  grander  scale,  he  erected,  some 
years  later,  the  Reform  Club.  It  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularize the  numerous  private  mansions  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  magnificent  of  which 
was  Bridgewater  House,  the  town  residence  of  the  earl  of 
Ellesmere.  Birmii^ham  possesses  one  of  his  best  works 
in  the  buildings  of  King  Sdward'a  grammar  school,  in  the 
Tudor  style,  x-ot  Manchester  he  designed  the  AthenKUtn, 
in  the  Italian  s^lc ;  and  for  Halifax  the  town-h^  He 
was  engaged  for  some  years  in  reconstructing  (he  Treasury 
buUdings,  Whitehall.  But  his  masterpiece,  and  perhap)^ 
nol withstanding  all  unfavorable  criticigm,  the  masteipieca 
of  English  architecture  of  the  I9tb  century,  la  the  new 
palace  at  Westminster.  After  the  destruction  of  the  old 
housM  of  parliament  by  fire  in  October,  1334,  Bany  was 
the  successful  competitor  for  erecting  the  new  palace. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1S40;  the  work 
waa  steadily  carried  on  in  the  fiice  of  many  difficulties,  and 
through  ainazeof  private  dissensions  and  public  complaint^ 
and  it  was  at  length  completed  in  1860.  Twenty  yean 
seemed  long  in  passing,  but  once  past  the  time  assuredly 
will  no  more  seem  too  Tang  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
erection,  or,  we  might  say,  allowed  for  the  growth  of  this 
stately  and  beautiful  pile,  one  of  the  truest  ^orles  of  lh« 
banks  of  the  Thamee.  Barry  was  elected  A.K..\.  in  IStO, 
and  R.A.  in  the  following  year.  Hia  genius  and  achieve- 
ments were  reooKuiied  by  the  representative  artistic  bodies 
of  the  principal  European  nations;  and  his  name  wae 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  academies  of  art  at  Bcme^ 
Berlin,  Bt  Petersburg,  Brussels,  and  Stockholm.  He  was 
chosen  F.R.3.  in  1849,  and  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  in 
1852.  He  died  suddenly  at  Clapbam,  near  London,  May, 
12,  1860,  and  bis  remaina  were  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1867  appeared  a  life  of  Sir  Charles  Barrr  by 
bis  son,  Dr.  Alfr^  Barry,  principal  of  King's  Collie- 
London.    A  claim  was  thereupon  set  up  on  behalf  ot  ii 


minster  Palace  than  was  admitted  in  Dr.  Barry's  namtive. 
The  controversy  raged  for  a  time,  but  without  substantiating 
Mr.  FuEin's  claim. 

BABBY,  Jaues,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  at  Cork 
on  the  11th  October,  1741.  His  father  bad  been  a  builJer, 
and,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  a  coaatina  trader  betweoi  the 
two  countries  of  England  sad  Ireland.  To  this  huaineaa 
of  trader  James  wa«  destined,  and  he  actually  made,  when 
a  boy,  several  voyages ;  but  these  bein^  forced  upon  him, 
he  on  one  occasion  ran  away  from  the  ship,  and  on  all  others 
mauif^ted  such  an  avetaion  to  th«  liJe  and  babita  of  • 
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mli<»,  M  to  induoe  hu  fiUher  to  rdlnqnUh  kU  hop«8  of  him 
in  UuB  line,  and  to  aufiar  him  to  pome  hu  iacliiuitioiu, 
whidi  led  ttrtsogif  towftrdi  dnriDg  and  ttndj.  At  tlie 
•efaoola  in  Cork  to  which  he  «m  seni,  he  wm  distinguished 
•bova  Ilia  adiool-fellows  b^  his  tnlento  and  indnitiY :  hii 
bkbiiB  di&red  trtaa  thoae  of  ordinary  1x>7B  ;  he  ieldom 
mixed  io  their  gnmes  or  smusementa,  but  during  plBy-hoon 
Mole  off  to  his  ova  room,  where  he  worked  at  bis  pendl, 
or  Bladied  Rome  l>ook  that  he  had  borrowed  or  bought.  Aa 
hia  indoatn  waa  ezcemlTe,  Ilia  advances  io  the  aaqDiaitioo 
of  knowledge  were  rapid,  and  he  woa  regarded  aa  a  prodigy 
bj  hia  Bchool-fellows.  About  the  age  of  Beventeen  he  fiist 
Bdempted  oil  paioting,  and  between  that  and  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  when  he  first  went  to  Dublin,  he  j^roditced 


At'tnis  period  he  also  produced  the  puQiing  whidi  first 
branght  him  into  public  notice,  and  gained  him  the 
acQoain' 

of  St.  Patrick  on  the  tea-coast  of  CasKel,  and  of  the  con^ 
TM^on  and  baptism  of  the  king  of  (hat  district  hj  the 
patKOi  wint  of  Ireland.  Banxs  ainaoDer  of  treating  it 
WM  Mich  as  to  gwQ  for  him  the  applause  and  admirauOD 
trf  the  connoiaseun  of  Ixindon,  where  it  waa  exhibited  in 
17«2  or  1763. 

Bj  the  liberalitj  of  Burke  and  his  other  bienda,  Barry, 
In  the  latter  part  of  ITdfi,  waa  enabled  to  proceed  to  the 
ContinenL  where  he  remained  tit]  the  b^nnine  of  1771, 
Madyiiix  his  art  with  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  augur 
th«  iiigheBt  success,  and  makinir  obHerratioos  on  the  dif- 
llsrent  ti^«  ieeiart  of  Italy  wiUi  equal  independence  of 
jndsmcnt  and  nicety  of  diacrimlnation.  He  proceeded  first 
to  Fari^  th«i  to  Home,  where  he  remained  upwards  of 
three  yemis,  from  'Bome  to  Florence  and  Bologna,  and 
thence  home  through  Venice.  His  letters  to  the  Burkes, 
givins  an  account  of  Uichel  Angela,  Baflaelle,  Titian, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  show  a  mmplete  insight  into  the 
characteristio  merits  of  their  works,  and  wonld  make  us 
wonder  fif  the  case  were  at  all  singular)  how  he  could 
enter  wiu  such  force,  delicacy,  and  feeling,  into  exceUencea 
of  which  be  transplanted  nothing  into  his  own  works. 

Even  in  copying  from  the  antique  he  manifested  the 
same  areision  to  labor,  or  to  that  kind  of  labor  which, 
by  ahowing  us  our  defects,  compels  us  to  make  exertEona 
to  remedy  them.  He  made  all  his  drawings  from  the 
antique  by  means  of  >  ddinaitor,  that  is,  a  mechanical 
iDstrument,  to  save  the  trouble  of  acqniring  a  knowledge 

both  of  form  and  pro — ''—      " '—'''  ' '-' 

while  abroad,  his  A< 
The  first  of  tnese  he  sent  home  aa  a  specimen  of  his  pi 
grem  in  the  art.  It  does  not  appear  lo  have  given 
much  satisfiujtioD.  His  Philoctetes  he  brooght  home  with 
him.  It  is  a  coarse,  nnclassical  performance, — the  direct 
oppoaila,  indeed,  of  all  that  he  thought  it  lo  be.  Soon 
after  bis  return  lo  England  he  produced  his  picture  of 
V«nua,  which  baa  been  compared,  though  with  little  justice, 
to  the  Qalatea  of  Bafiiielle,  the  Venus  of  Titian,  and  the 
Venns  de  Medici.  In  1773  he  exhibited  his  Jupiter  and 
Juno  on  Mount  Ida,  which  was  much  praised  by  some 
critics  of  that  day.  His  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  in  which 
the  British  and  French  soldieis  are  represented  in  very 
primitive  coetumes,  was  oonsidered  as  a  falling  oS*  from 
nia  great  style  of  art,  the  painting  of  Greek  lub^ecta,  and, 
■OcMdingly,  it  Is  said  to  "hare  obtained  no  praise."  His 
fbndn^  lor  Ureek  costume  was  assigned  by  hia  admirers 
M  the  cause  of  his  reluctance  to  paiut  portraits, — aa  if 
(he  coat  were  of  more  importance  than  Che  boe.  His 
fiuRidionBDCes  in  this  resiMCt,  and  his  freooent  excuses  or 
binnt  refusals  lo  go  on  with  a  portrait  of  Burke  which  be 
had  btsun,  caused  a  misuoderstanding  with  hia  early  pa- 
tron, which  does  notappear  to  have  been  ever  entirely  made 
up.  The  diffirenoe  between  them  is  said  to  have  been 
widened  by  Burke's  growing  intimacy  with  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolda,  and  by  Barren  feeling  some  little  Jealousy  of 


_  n  by  Burke. 

Heklsopainted  an  historical  picture  of  Chiron  and  Achilles, 
'  ir  (rf  the  story  of  StnuoniM,  for  which  last  the 


duke  of  Bichmond  gave  him  a  hundred  guineas.  In  1T7S 
it  was  propcsed  to  decorate  the  interior  of  Bt,  Panl'a  with 
historical  and  aacied  aulyectt;  bnt  the  plan  fell  lo  the 
ground,  from  not  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv. 
Barry  was  much  mortified  at  the  failure,  for  he  had  in 
andd^don  fixed  upon  the  subject  he  intended  lo  paint, — 
the  rmection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  wiien  HIate  propcaes 
hia  release.    In  1773  be  published  An  tngturu  tiUa  '*- 


for  the  fine  arta,  and  tracing  their  slow  progress  h 

to  the  Beformation,  to  political  and  civil  dueenaions,  and, 
lastly,  to  the  general  direction  of  the  public  mind  to 
mechanice,  manu&ctures.  and  commerce.  In  the  year 
1774  a  proposal  was  made,  through  Mr.  Valentine  Oreen, 
to  Beynolds,  West,  Cipriani,  Barry,  and  other  artists,  lo 
the  great  room  of  the  Hodety  for  the  Encour- 


ipoaal  was  at  the  time  r^ected  by  the  artists  themselves ; 
uuc,  in  1777,  Barry  made  an  oQer  to  paint  the  whole  on 
condiiion  of  being  allowed  Ihe  choice  of  hu  sal^eds,  and 
being  paid  by  the  society  the  expuises  of  canvas,  paints, 
and  models.  Hia  ofier  waa  accepted,  and  he  finished  the 
series  of  pictures  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  instead  of  two, 
aa  he  had  propcsed  to  himself  accomplishing  his  task  to 
the  entire  satisfiiction  of  the  members  of  the  socie^,  who 
granted  him  two  exhibitions,  and  at  different  periods 
voted  him  60  guineas,  their  gold  medal,  and  200  guineas. 
Of  the  six  paintings  making  np  the  series,  only  one,  that 
of  the  Olympic  Ounes,  abows  any  artistic  power. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Continent  Barry  had 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy:  and  in 
1782  he  was  appointed  professor  of  painting,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Penny,  with  a  aalsry  of  £30  a  year.  The  lectures 
which  he  delivered  from  the  chair  were  full  of  strong  sense 
and  wholesome  advice,  both  to  the  students  and  BtMJemi- 
cians.  Among  other  thinra,  he  insisted  much  on  the 
neceeaity  of  purchasing  a  collection  of  pictures  by  the  beat 
masters-as  models  for  the  students,  and  proposed  several 
of  thoee  in  the  Orleans  collection.    This  recommendatioD 


expelled  from  the  academy,  soon  after  the  appeannoe  of 
his  XeUtr  (o  tha  DiUUaah  Soeietg,  a  veir  ■mMing  but 
eccentric  publication,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  art  and 
at  the  same  time  of  contempt  for  Ihe  living  protessois  of 
it  After  the  loss  of  his  sauuy,  a  subscription  waa  set  on 
foot  by  the  earl  of  Bnchan  lo  relieve  him  from  hia  diffi- 
culties, and  to  settle  him  in  a  lar^  house  to  finish  hia 
picture  of  Pandora.  The  subscription  amounted  to  £1000, 
with  which  an  annuity  was  bought,  but  of  thia  he  waa 
wevented  from  enjoying  the  benefit,  lor,  on  the  6th  of 
Febmary,  180C,  he  was  sdsed  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  and 
died  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  On  the  14th  of 
March  bis  remuna  wen  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  SL 
Paul's. 

As  an  artist  Barry  u  mora  distinguished  fbr  the  strength 
of  his  conceptions,  and   fbr  hia   resolute  and   prasistent 
determination  to  api>ly  himself  only  to  gteat  subjects,  than 
designing  or  for  beauty  in  his  coloring. 
,tion  of  them 
His  drawing 


,  ,  imself  only  to  gteat  subjects,  than 
for  hia  skill  in  designing  or  for  beauty  in  his  coloring. 
His  ideas  were  generally  fine,  but  the  realization  of  them 
was  almost  without  exception  nnsuccessful.  His  drawing 
is  rarely  good,  bis  coloring  frequently  wretched.  Thia 
curious  contradiction  in  hia  artistic  powers  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  his  general  character.  He  was  extremely 
impulsive  and  unequal;  sometimes  morose,  somedmes 
sociable  snd  uri»ne;  jealous  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
yet  capable  of  pronouncing  a  splendid  eulogy  on  Beynolds. 

BABS,  >  province  of  Hungary,  in  the  district  watered 
by  the  Neutra,  Oran,  and  Zsitva,  which  belong  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  system  of  the  Danube.  It  u  for  the 
most  part  mountainous  and  has  great  mineral  wealth, 
especially  in  gold  and  silver.  The  most  remarkable  mines 
are  thoee  of  Stdeno  and  Vihnye.  The  chief  towiu  are 
Kremniti  or  Kormocx  lUnya,  and  Neusohl  or  Besiteme- 
B&nya.  Population  in  1800,  187,101,  mostly  Boman 
Catholics. 

BABTAN,  a  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  dtoated  near  tha 
mouth  of  the  Bartan-su,  which  was  known  lo  the  Greeks 
as  the  Parihmuit,  and  formed  Mrt  of  the  honndary  between 
Bilhynia  aod  Paphlagooia.    The  town  is  built  on  two  low 
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Um«at(HM  bilb,  and  hoa  its  atreeta  paved  with  blocks  of 
that  material.  It  carries  ou  a  coDBideiable  trade  with 
Conitaiitiiiople,  which  might  be  iDcreasad  were  it  not  for 
die  obfltnictioD  of  the  harboc  b;  a  bar.  Population  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thoumnd. 

BABTAS,  QuQj^uiiE  db  8au.cbtb  dh,  a  French 
poet,  was  bom  in  1&44,  and  died  in  1G90  of  wonnda  le- 
fxired  in  the  battle  of  Ivrr.  He  was  enplored  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Scotland ;  and 
he  commanded  a  tnMip  of  home  in  Gasconr,  under  the 
Monbal  de  Martingan.  Hia  principal  Trork,  La.  SepmrnnA, 
a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world)  which  haa  long  since 
fiJlea  into  oblivion,  once  eojoved  a  high  reputation,  thirty 
editions  of  it  having  been  printed  within  sii  years  af^r 
ita  appesranc&  Iia  religioua  l<ina  and  rather  fanciful  style 
made  it  a  great  favorite  with  English  wrlteis  of  the  time, 
by  whom  tha  fLUthor  waa  always  designated  as  the  divine 
,  l5u  Bsjtaa,  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  Ariosto.  Spen- 
ser, Hall,  and  Ben  Jonson,  all  apeak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  what  Bcema  lo  us  a  most  uninteresting  poem.  King 
James  VI.  tried  his  "prentice  hand"  at  the  translation  of 
Ihi  Barts^B  poem  V  tjroMt,  and  the  compliment  was  re- 
turned by  the  French  writer  tranalatint  as  La  iepamiA*, 
the  monarch's  poem  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Joshua 
Sylvester,  one  of  the  Bpenserian  poets,  tr«nshit«d  the  Sep- 
maim!  in  1508,  and  the  work  in  its  English  form  was  ex- 
tremely popular  and  exercised  no  slight  influence  od  Eng- 
lish literature.  Du  Bartas  published  a  second  Wuk  in 
1584 ;  portions  of  it  and  of  the  first  were  translated  by  Th. 
Hudson,  William  Lisle,  and  Thomas  Winter. 

BABTFELD,  or  BIktti^  a  town  of  Hungary,  oounty 
of  Saroaj  on  the  river  Tepla.  It  lias  some  trade  m  wine, 
coni,  lioeu  and  woollen  good^  P^P^'''  ^>  ""^  ^  noted  for 
the  mineral  aprings  in  the  vicinity,  the  water  of  which  ia 
largely  exerted.  Its  Oothic  church  ia  adorned  with  nu- 
meroDs  artistic  treasures,  and  ita  archives  are  rich  in  ancieot 
documents.     Population,  5303. 

BABTH,  Heinbich,  a  distingnished  AMcan  explorer, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  Febnurv  16,  1621.  At  tha  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  oampleted  bis  education 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  After  a  year  of  study  he  set 
out  to  travel  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  returning  to  Berlin  in 
IS41,  and  continuing  his  studies  for  thrra  years.  He 
took  his  d^ree  in  1844,  and  yielding  to  a  desire,  which 
had  long  possessed  him,  to  ex^ore  the  oountries  lying  on 
the  Mediterranean,  he  made  ma  first  visit  to  North  Africa 
in  1845.  Before  setting  out  he  had  visited  London  and 
Paris,  and  nade  himself  acquunted  with  the  Arabic 
langua^.  He  reached  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Benghasl,  explored 
C^renaica,  and  travelled  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  On 
his  retum  joumey  he  was  attached  and  wounded  by  rob- 
bers. In  1S47  he  travelled  in  £^ypt  and  Palestine,  and 
hi  Ama  Uinor  and  the  islands  off  its  coasts  and  from  Con- 
stantinople returned  through  Greece  to  Berlin,  For  a  time 
he  was  engaj^  there  ss  iWa^^oo«^and  in  preparing  for 

Snblication  the  narrative  of  his  Womdenatgoi  dursA  iM 
IvMedandtr  dt*  MUUhneera,  which  appeared  in  1849. 
At  the  suggGBtion  of  Bunaen  and  Bitter  he  entered  with 
enthuaiasm  into  the  project  of  the  English  expedition  for 
the  ex^oration  of  Central  Africa,  and  set  out  with  Over- 
weg  in  Iloveinber,  1B49.  Five  years  were  devoted  to  their 
explorations,  and  Bartfa  did  not  arrive  in  Europe  till  Sep- 
tember, 1855.    His   account,  entitled  Rdt  vmd  EnuUdt- 


of  Central  African  vocabularies  (1862-64).  Dr.  Barth  had 
not  yet  exhausted  his  energies  as  a  traveller.  In  1858  he 
□ndertook  another  joumey  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1862 
visited  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  the  following  year,  having 
returned  to  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geography 
at  the  tmiversity,  and  presidetit  of  the  Qei^rBphiMl  ^xaety. 
He  died  at  Berlin,  November  25, 1865. 

BARTH,  or  Babt,  Jea»,  son  of  a  fisherman  of  Don- 
kirk,  was  bom  in  1661  and  died  in  1702.  He  served,  when 
young,  in  the  Butch  navy,  but  when  war  broke  out  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  Holland,  he  entered  the  French  service. 
He  gained  |[teat  distlnctioa  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  held  an  irregular  sort  of  commisuon,  not  being  then 
^le  tniia  hia  bw  birth  lo  receive  a  command  in  the  navy. 
His  success  was  so  great,  however,  that  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
then  to  that  of  admiral.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  put  a  close 
to  his  active  service.    Many  anecdotes  are  narrued  of  the 


conraea  and  blnnfneas  of  the  nncaltirated  ndlor,  wiw  be- 
came Uie  popular  hero  of  the  French  naval  service.  (Bii^itt, 
Vie  <U  Jean  BarL  1780,  and  many  editions  since ;  Vand*- 
rest,  Eialoirt  de  Jam  Bart.) 

BARTH^LEMY,  AuoustK  JAamelllx,  a  French  s»- 
tirical  poet,  was  bom  at  Maraeilles  in  1796,  and  died  in 
1867.  Afler  having  established  some  local  reputation  as 
a  poet  he  went  to  Paris,  where  by  one  of  hia  first  effiirta, 
Le  iSaere  de  Chatla  X.,  1625,  be  gained  the  hvor  of  the 
court  His  energies,  however,  were  soon  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  opposition  party.  In  1826  appeared  the 
clever  political  satire,  Le  ViJiaiadi,  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
the  joint  production  of  fiarth^emy  and  his  constant  mend 
M£ry,  also  a  native  of  Marseilles.  The  snccen  was  in^ 
mediate  and  pronounced;  fil^een  editions  were  called  for 
during  the  year,  and  the  authors  cleared  nearly  £1000. 
A  rapid  sncceaaion  of  political  equibs  and  satires  was  now 
poured  forth  by  the  vitbors,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
bring  NawAlmi  «n  Eff^ylt,  1828,  which  passed  through 
nearTv  a  dozen  editions  in  a  vear.  In  1829  Barthtfleoiy 
had  be<»me  so  offensive  to  the  Government  that  he  waa 
impiisoned  and  fined  1000  francs.  The  Bevolutton  of 
1830  liberated  him  ;  and  in  company  with  M^ry,  he  cele- 
brated the  triumph  of  the  people  in  one  of  their  most 
brilliant  eflbrts,  L' Inti&rtelun.  During  the  next  two  yeaia 
Barthdlemy,  though  enjoying  for  a  time  a  peoaion  {nun 
Louia  Philippe,  did  not  cease  his  attacks  on  the  Qovem- 
ment  and  ita  ministeiB.  In  1832,  however,  he  toade  a 
curious  change,  the  motive  for  which  is  not  clear,  bi^  tha 
effect  of  which  was  seriously  to  Impair,  almost  to  destroy 
hia  influence.  In  that  year  he  published  an  anonymous 
poem,  supporting  some  acts  of  the  Qvvemmeit  which 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Liberal  party,  and,  od 
the  wortt  being  attacked,  defended  it  op«it^.  For  the 
'  few  years  he  enjoyed  a  handsome  pena —  * •' — 


n  from  the 


again  r  . 

mer  success.     From  that  date  he  contented  himself  with 

merely  occasional  poems. 

BABTH£;LEMY,  Juk  Jachhes,  a  oelebraled  Frtoeh 
writer,  waa  bom  on  tha  20th  January,  1716,  at  Caaita,  a 
little  aeaport  on  the  ahoree  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
educated,  first  at  the  coll^^  of  the  Oratory  in  Marseille^ 
and  afterwards  at  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  same  ci^. 
While  completing  the  course  of  study  requisite  for  the 
church,  which  he  intended  to  join,  he  aevoted  mnch 
attention  lo  Oriental  lanfpiages,  in  which  he  became  very 
proficient.  After  assuming  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  h* 
reaided  with  hia  family  at  Anbagna,  and  during  thia  pe- 
riod of  his  life  was  introduced  by  his  friend,  H.  Can  ot 
Marseilles,  to  the  study  of  clasucal  antiquidea,  narticulariy 
in  the  department  of  numismatica.  In  1744  ne  repaired 
to  Paris,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M. 
GroB  de  Boie,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Letten>,  ana  keeper  of  the  medalk 
He  became  assistant  to  De  Boze,  and  on  the  death  of  tlie 
latter  in  1753,  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  be  was  enabled  to  pay  a  vLut  to  Italy,  and 
speut  some  time  in  that  country,  inspecting  its  rich 
treasuras  of  classical  remains.  While  on  his  joumn  ha 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  French  ambasMdor^  U.  d« 
Stainville,  afUrwards  due  de  Choiseul,  and  of  his  wife. 
The  minister  conceived  a  great  regard  for  BarthSlemy,  and 
on  hia  accession  to  power  loaded  the  scholar  with  bnefita. 
In  1759  he  gave  him  a  pension  on  the  archbiahopric  of 
Albi  ■  in  1766  he  conferred  on  bim  the  treaaurerihip  of 
St.  Martin  de  Tours,  and,  in  ITQS,  made  I  ' 
general  lo  the  Swi«  gnanu.  In  addition  14; 
of  revenue,  the  abbd  enji»ed  a  penuoa  of  GOOD  lines  on 
the  Mtreart  d»  /Vonec  His  income,  which  waa  thoi  coo- 
udeiabley  waa  well  employed  by  him ;  he  supported  aod 
established  in  life  three  nephew^  and  gave  laively  to  in- 
digent men  of  letters.  In  1789,  after  the  publication  of 
his  great  work,  be  waa  elected  a  member  of  tha  Frendi 
Academy,  one  of  the  highest  honors  to  which  a  Fiench 
author  aspires.  Daring  Ue  troubled  years  of  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  Barthtiemy,  from  his  poailion  and  habits,  took  no 
share  in  any  public  affiurs.  Yet  h«  was  informed  against 
and  arrested  as  an  aristocrat.  So  grea^  however,  was  Ih* 
respect  felt  for  his  character  and  talent^  that  las  Con* 
mittea  of  Public  Safety  were  no  sooner  informed  of  tb« 


n  the  30th  AdtU,  17». 
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n*  gift  vork  on  whlah  Bftrthf Ismj't  bo*  rati  app«u<d 
h  ITSS,  Bod  VM  (sUtlMi  Vayaot  du  jMt  AnatUirmit «  Orttt, 
im  U  milit*  dm  JmUHimt  nttU  atmmX  Ttn  OirttioHH.  Bs 
had  bafno  It  In  ItH,  nnd,  dnrlDg  an  nnlnMmiptod  laoseailDD 
«f  tUit7  jmn,  ooraplsd  hii  lainira  houn  in  bringbiK  It  to  ma- 
lorily.  Thaharo.ajaiuitSoTtliiaaidMCvndsdhoi  -^  ' 
philouplwT  Anaehanli,  whow  name  ha  Ixan,  li 
npair  to  QtMm  for  Initroolian  in  bli  earl;  jauth,  aud  aftar 
aakbg  tha  tear  of  har  republioi,  Mlonisa,  and  ialands,  lo  ra- 
tara  to  hii  natira  oonnlrj  and  wiita  this  book  la  hli  aid  aga. 


»ft«r  the  HaMdonlan  hero  had  OTCrti 

In  tha  manner  of  modarti  tnTellen,  ha  gii 

nuteni,  nrerniBent,  and  aotiqnitlaa  of  tha  aoustrf  hs  i>  anp- 


iTiiitwljaimplon 


maj  be  wasting  in  iMpeet  to  hiitorioal  detaili :  whllit  rarioiu 
linettatiani  on  the  mniia  of  tha  Sreaki,  on  the  Utaratoia  of 


iwiitar  o 


..  jnnnita,  rnling  paidi. , 

■aonai^  and  onitOBU,  of  tha  annonndlng  atatsi,  lupplr  ample 
lafonnatiDn  on  tha  nbjseti  of  whieh  Che;  treat.  The  author, 
IndiK),  U  not  profoondj  and  tha  joang  So;chian  Hldom  pane- 
mtaa  niuh  bdow  the  larfaoa-  Bat  hii  nmaiki  are  oonimonl; 
Jadieioiu,  aud  to  eoniiderabla  emditlon  be  miit«  (ingnlar  ekill 
b  the  dlftribntioD  of  hii  matsriati,  and  a  happy  talent  for 
pcaaaatiu  bii  nlOsat  In  the  moit  agreeable  and  attnotire 
nra.  The  aicnmed  oharaetar  U  *o  admirablj  nutaiaed 
Ihroockont,  that  we  aan  aaanely  pannade  oamlrei  we  are  not 
paming  ■  book  oT  ntd  tnToli,  and  eommnnlnK  with  an  aetnal 
Mnoaaga  who  hai  leoorded  bll  obeoTTationi  and  erperienoa 
at  the  initnHition  and  ImproTamont  of  hia  BDantrrman.  Mod- 
en  ioholsnhip  hai  auperaadod  moit  of  the  details  in  the  Vay- 
■—  bat  tiio  aathor  hlmiair  did  not  Imagine  hii  book  to  be  a 
Iter  of  Boeuralal;  aieertainad  tfteti;  he  rather  intended  to 
ird  to  bll  oonntrjmen,  in  an  tntereatlng  form,  lome  know- 
leoge  of  enek  eiriliiation.  The  Cianelei  of  Beaker  ii  a  mora 
neent  attempt  la  a  limilar  dlreotlon,  bat,  thangh  inperior  In 
nholanhip,  it  want*  the  abarm  of  it  jla  whieh  li  the  prlndpal 
qoaUtj  in  the  AnaiAarn,. 

BARTHEZ,  or  ^AK-mJs,  Path.  Joem^  ona  of  the 
moatcelebnled  phjHicians  of  France,  wm  bom  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1734,  at  MontpeJlier.  He  received  hia  early 
ednaUion  at  Narboniie  and  Toulotite,  and  toon  gave  decia- 
ive  indication!  of  the  great  lalenia  widi  whicb  natara  had 
endowed  him.  He  oommenced  the  stndj  of  medicinB  at 
HoDtpellier  in  1750,  and  in  1753,  when  he  had  only  at- 
tainea  hia  nineteenth  jear,  lie  received  hia  doctoi's  degree. 
He  iJUxmrde  oocaBiotudly  Tiiited  Paris,  where  he  attracted 
the  notice  and  aconired  the  friendship  of  the  moat  diatin- 
gniahed  literati  ot  the  period.  In  1756  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  ph;ucian  to  the  military  hoepital  in  Noi^ 
mandy  attached  to  the  army  of  observation  commanded  by 
Harahal  d'Eatr^ea.  A  severe  attack  of  hospital  fever 
compelled  him  to  leave  thia  post ;  bat  the  numeroiu  cases 
which  had  come  Qodcr  hia  notice  furnished  materialB  for 
•everal  papen  oontrihnted  to  the  Memoin  of  iSe  Aeadeiag 
of  Seiaicf.  In  1757  his  services  were  repaired  in  the 
mwlical  etaff  of  the  army  of  Westphalia,  where  b6  had  the 
rank  of  connilting  phyaician.  After  hia  return  to  Paris 
h.  .^.^  c  _™  .,...„  „  joint  editor  of  the  Joitmal  det 


he  acted  for  loma  ti 


ia  abilitiea  aa  a  te«cher  soon  shone  forth  with  nnrivalled 
hutre.  Hia  aocceea  waa  the  more  honorable,  inasmuch  as 
hia  colleaignea — Lamure,  Leroy,  and  Venel — were  men  of 


hioh  pilch  of  celebrity. 

In  1774  te  waa  created  joint  chancellor  of  thenniversity, 
with  the  aertaiotT  of  aacceeding  singly  to  the  office  on  the 
death  of  the  cculeune,  which  happened  in  173S.  He 
afterwarda  took  the  decree  of  doctor  in  civil  law,  and  was 

Spinnled  conosellor  to  the  Suoreme  Court  of  Aids  at 
[mtpellier.  In  17S0  he  waa  inauced  to  fix  hia  reeidenoe 
in  Paria,  having  been  nominated  conanlUng  phyaician  to 
the  king,  with  a  brevet  of  counsellor  of  stale,  and  a  pen- 
Am  of  a  hundred  louia.  Honors  were  now  heaped  upon 
him;  he  waa  admitted  free  asaociate  to  the  Academiee  of 
8cicDce«and  of  Inacrtptions,  and  appointed  first  physician 
to  the  dake  of  Orleana,  in  the  room  of  Tronchin.  Hia 
Mpalatioo  iocreased  in  proportion  as  his  merits  were  dia- 

S<red  OD  a  wider  theatre.    He  practised  aa  a  physician  at 
ria  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  received  the  moet  flattering 
teMimoniaU  of^pobhc  approbation. 

The  oatbreak  of  the  French  Revolntion  compelled  Bar- 
thea  lo  leave  Paris.  He  lost  conaiderable  part  of  hia  far- 
tnoe,  and  retired  to  CaicaseoDne,  where  be  devoted  him- 
self to  the  (tody  of  theoretical  medicine.  It  was  in  this 
ntieal  that  he  gave  to  the  world  hia  NomeUe  Afieanijue 


da  ifouMMwnt  dt  tStmmt  tl  da  Anmaia,  which  appeand 
in  1798. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
Montpellier,  Barthei  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  the 
person  most  likely  to  revive  its  former  &me.  But  ua 
and  infirmity  operated  to  dissuade  him  from  reanming  ue 
laborious  office  of  teacher,  and  he  waa  accordingly  noml' 
nated  honorary  professor.  In  1SD2  he  received  several 
marks  of  bvor  from  the  new  Rovemment  nnder  Bonaparte ; 
he  was  nominated  titnlar  physician  to  the  Qovernment. 
and  afterwards  consulting  physician  to  the  emperor,  and 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Hia  Ihtitement  aa  M<^adie$  Oovlfaua,  in  two  vola.  8vo, 
appeared  in  1S02,  and  he  aflerwards  occupied  himself  in 
weparini;  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  hia  Elfmau  d»  ta 
Seiaiet  di  P Homme,  ot  which  he  just  lived  to  see  the  puh- 
lication.  Hia  health  had  been  declining  for  some  year* 
before  hia  death,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  removal 
to  Paris,  on  the  IGlh  of  October,  1806,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age.  He  bequeathed  his  books  and  manuscripla  to  M. 
Lordat,  who,  in  consequence,  published  two  volumes  of 
Oaimltalioiu  dt  Mldiaae,  Pans,  1810,  8vo,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  prebce  of  his  own.  Another  posthumous  work 
of  Barthez,  the  Traili  da  Btaa,  preceded  by  some  account 
of  his  life,  was  edited  in  1807  by  his  brother,  H.  Bartbea 
de  Marmoriiree. 

Barthez  has  epjoyed  a  much  higher  reputation  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England,  where,  indeed,  bis  writings 
are  compan^vely  little  known.  His  principal  work  is  the 
No'mecaa  £Umenj  de  la  Sdenee  d»  fEomme,  in  which  he 
nafolds  hia  doctrine  of  the  vilal  principle,  or  formative 
force.  He  waa  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  tbe- 
orr  which  wonld  explain  the  pbenomona  of  life  by  physi- 
cal or  chemical  laws.  (See  LordaL  EipQtition  de  la  doe- 
Irine  miditaU  d«  P.  J.  Barihet,  1818.) 

BABTHOLINUaOiflPARD;  a  leaned  Swede,  bom  in 
16SS,  at  MalmoS.  His  precocity  was  extraordinary ;  at 
three  Tears  of  age  he  was  able  to  read,  and  in  his  thirteenth 
year  he  composed  Qreek  and  Latin  orations,  and  deliv- 
ered them  In  ^blic  Whui  he  was  about  eighteen  he 
went  to  the  Umversity  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  afterwatda 
studied  at  Boatock  and  Wittemberg.  He  then  travelled 
through  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  waa  received  with  ma^ed  respect  at  the  di^r- 
ent  oniversitiea  he  viuted.  In  16L3  he  was  cboeen  pro- 
fessor of  medidne  in  the  Univeisity  of  Copenhagen,  and 
filled  that  office  for  eleven  years,  when,  ftlling  into  a  dan- 
jerous  illness,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  it  should  pleas* 
3od  to  restore  him,  he  would  apply  himself  solely  to  the 
>tady  of  divinity.  He  recovered,  observed  his  vow,  and 
toon  after  obtaiued  the  professorahip  of  divinity,  with  the 
canonry  of  Botschild.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  1630, 
after  having  written  nearly  fifty  works  on  different  sulriecta. 
BARTHOLIN  OS,  Thomas,  a  physician,  son  of  tha 
above,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1ol9.  He  studied  med- 
icine at  Leyden  for  three  years  (1037-40).  He  then  trav- 
elled into  France,  and  resided  two  years  at  Paris  and 
Montpellier,  in  order  to  improve  himself  nnder  the  distin- 
guished phyaicisOB  of  those  universities:  after  which  he 
visited  Italy,  remained  three  years  at  Padua,  and  then 
went  to  Ba^Lwhere  he  obtained  the  d^ree  of  doctor  iu 
philosophy.  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed 
profeasor  of  mathematics  in  1047,  and  next  year  waa 
Dominated  to  the  chair  of  anatomy,  for  which  he  was  bet- 
ter qualified.  This  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  distin- 
guishing himself  by  several  obeervationa  respecdng  the 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels,  shortly  after  their  discovery 
hj  OlaUB  Rudbeck.  His  cloee  application,  however,  hav- 
ing affected  his  health,  he  rawiea  hjs  chair  in  1661,  and 
retired  to  a  little  oAate  at  Higestaed,  near  Copenhagen, 
where  he  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace;  but  his  house  having  been  burnt  iu  1070,  his 
library,  with  all  his  books  and  manuscripts,  was  consumed. 
In  oonsidenition  of  this  loss  the  king  appointed  Bartholi- 


his  physician,  with  a  handsome  salary,  and  exempted 
land  from  all  taxes;   the  University  of  Copenbagen 

also  chose  him  for  their  librarian ;  and,  in  1676,  he  w 


honored  with  a  seat  in  the  grand  council  of  Denmark.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  December,  I6S0.  He  wrote  Avabmia 
Qatpardi  BarduUini  Parentis,  nmn*  ObienatiimSnu  prtsniBi 
"70;  Ik  Motutrit  in  Natum  et  Madieina,  4to; 
_ .   . .  Armillit   Yttentni,  prxaertim  Sanonat,  8*o ; 

and  seveiKl  other  woib 
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BAETHOLOMEW-BAKUCH. 


BABTHOLOMEW,  8r.  CS^El  1J,  wa  of'Talmd),  one 
of  the  tw«lre  apoatlca,  generell;  rapposed  b)  have  been  th« 
uma  u  Malhanael  (JoHn  i.  45).  He  wis  b  ntive  of  Cub 
in  Galilee  (John  xii.  2),  and  was  introduced  by  Philip  (o 
Jems,  who,  on  seeing  bim  approach,  at  once  pronoooced 
OM  ealogy  on  bis  ciLaracter  which  has  made  the  name  Na- 
thaoael  aTmost  ajnonymous  with  lincerit}'.  He  was  a  wit- 
nees  of  the  reaurreclion  aod  the  Bscension,  andretumedwith 
the  otber  aposties  Co  Jeniaalem.  Of  his  Bubseqoeot  biBtorj 
we  have  UUle  more  than  vague  traditions.  According  to 
Eusebitu  (ISA  Eeda.,  t.  10),  when  PanlBnus  went  on  a 
mUou  to  the  Indiana  (towards  the  close  of  the  2d  cen- 
tnry),  he  found  among  them  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew,  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew,  whicn  had  been  len  there  b;  the  apoatle 
fiartholomew.  Jerome  (Dt  Vir.  Ilhatr.,  c.  36)  gives  a 
similar  acconnt.  But  the  name  Indians  is  applied  br 
ancient  writers  to  so  many  different  nations,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  Bcene  of  Bartholomew's  labors. 
Uosheim  (with  whom  Neander  agrees)  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  inhabited  bj  Jews,  to  whom 
alone  a  Hebrew  gcepel  could  be  of  any  service.  According 
to  the  received  tradition,  this  apostle  was  flayed  alive  and 
cmciGed  with  his  bead  downwards,  at  Albanopolis  in  Ar- 
menia, or,  according  to  Nicephorus,  at  UrlMmopolis  in  Cili- 
cia,  A  epnrious  guepel  which  bears  his  name  is  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  apocryphal  books  condemned  by  Pope  Oelasius. 
The  fartival  of  St  Bartholomew  is  oelehisted  on  the  24th 
of  August. 

BABTOLINI,  LoBKiTZO,  an  Itelian  acnlptor,  was  born 
in  1777,  of  ver^  humble  parents,  at  Vemio  in  Tuscany. 
After  varioni  vicissitudes  in  his  youth,  during  which  he 
had  acquired  great  skill  and  reputation  as  a  modeller  in 
alabaster,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1797.  He  there  studied 
painting  under  Desmarels,  and  afterwards  sculpture  under 
Lemot.  The  baa-relief  Gleobia  and  Biton,  with  which  he 
gained  the  second  prize  of  the  Academy  in  IS03,  at  once 
established  his  fame  as  a  sculptor  of  firat-rale  abili^,  and 
gained  for  him  a  number  of  mduential  patrons.  He  exe- 
cuted manv minorpieces  for  Denon, besides  busts  of  U^ul 
and  Cherubini.  His  great  patron,  however,  wss  Napoleon, 
for  whom  he  executed  a  colossal  bust,  and  who  sent  bim  to 
Carrara  to  found  a  school  of  sculpture.  He  'remained  in 
Carrara  Ull  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  then  took  up 
his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  reside  tiU 
his  death  in  1860.  His  works,  which  include  an  immense 
number  of  tiusts,  are  numeroua  and  varied.  The  beet  are, 
perhaps,  the  mnp  of  Charity,  the  Herculci  and  licfaaa, 
and  the  Futh  in  God,  which  exemplify  the  highest  types 
of  Bsrtolini'a  styles  By  the  Ilalians  he  is  ranked  next  to 
Thorwaldsen  and  Canovo. 

BABTOLOZZI,  Fbakcesco,  a  distingoished  engraver, 
waa  bom  at  Florence  in  1725,  or,  accotding  to  some 
authorities,  in  1730.  He  wss  ori^nally  destined  to  Ibllow 
out  the  profession  of  his  father  wiio  wss  a  silveramitb; 
but  he  maoilested  so  much  skill  and  taste  in  designing 
that  he  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  two 
Florentine  artists,  who  instructed  him  in  painting.  After 
devoting  three  yeara  to  that  art,  he  went  to  Venice  and 
studied  engraving  under  the  famous  Joseph  Wagner.  He 
made  Teiy  rapid  progress,  and  execulea  some  works  of 
considerable  importance  at  Venice.  He  then  removed  for 
a  short  time  to  Bome,  where  he  completed  a  set  of  engrav- 
ings representing  events  from  the  lite  of  St.  Nilus,  and 
after  returning  to  Venice  set  out  for  London  in  1764. 
For  nearly  forty  yeaie  be  resided  in  Lohdon,  and  produoed 
an  enormous  number  of  engravings,  the  best  bdng  those  of 
Clj^tie,  after  Annibaie  Carracci,  and  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  after  Carlo  Dolce.  A  great  proportion  of  Uiem  are 
from  the  works  of  Cipriani  and  Angelica  Eauffmanu. 
BartoloEzi  also  contributed  a  number  of  plates  to  Boydell's 
Shakapeart  Qailery.     In  1S02  he  was  invited  to  Lisbon  to 


BABTOLUS,  projeasor  of  the  civil  law  at  the  Uiii- 
rersity  of  Perugia,  and  tlie  moat  famous  master  of  the  dia- 
lectical school  of  Jurists,  was  bom  in  1314,  at  Saaso  Fernito  ' 
In  the  duchy  of  Urhino,  and  hence  is  generally  stylea 
Bsrlolus  de  Baxo  Ferrato.  His  father  was  Franciscus 
Beveri,  and  his  mother  was  of  the  family  of  the  Al&ni. 
He  studied  the  civil  law  first  of  all  under  Gnus  at 
Peru^a,  and  afterwards  nnder  Oldradus  and  Jacobus  de 
Belvuio  at  Bologna,  where  he  wu  promoted  la  the  de- 


gree of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  1334.  His  ^reat  t^u- 
tation  dates  from  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  avil 
law  in  the  Univeisity  of  Perugia,  1S43,  where  he  lectured 
for  many  yean,  raising  the  charkcter  of  the  lav  school  of 
Perugia  to  a  level  with  that  of  Bologna.  He  died  in  13ST 
at  Peru^a,  where  a  magaifioent  monomeat  reoorded  th<) 
interment  of  his  remains  in  the  church  of  Ban  Francisco^ 
by  the  simple  inscriptioa  of  "  Dm*  Butoli."  Bartolns  has 
left  behind  him  a  great  reputation,  and  many  writers  have 
sought  to  explain  the  fact  by  attributing  to  him  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dialectical  method  of  teaching  law;  bat  the 
dialectical  method  had  been  employed  by  Odofredot,  k 
pupU  of  Aooaisius,  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  suo- 
cesBon  of  Odofredus  had  abused  it  to  so  extent  which  has 
rendered  their  writings  in  many  instances  onnrofllkMe  to 
read,  from  the  subject  matter  bang  overlaid  will)  dialectual 
forms.  It  was  the  merit  of  Bartolns,  on  the  other  liand, 
that  he  employed  the  dialectical  method  with  advantage  sa 
a  teacher,  and  disconnlenanoed  the  abuse  of  it;  bat  hia 
great  reputation  is  more  probably  owing  to  the  drenmatanoa 
that  he  revived  the  ex^^cal  system  ofteaching  law  (whidi 
had  been  ntslected  since  the  ascendency  of  Aoeniuna),  in 
a  spirit  which  gave  it  new  life,  whilst  he  waa  enaUed  to 
impart  to  his  teaching  apractical  intereat,  from  the  judicial 
experience  which  he  had  acquired  whilst  acting  as  aBeaor 
to  the  courts  at  Todi  and  at  Pita  befbre  he  undertook  tha 
duties  of  a  professorial  chair.  His  treatises  On  JVBeeJurs 
and  On  Evidenee  are  amongst  his  most  nluable  work^ 
whilst  his  CbtmnenJary  on  lis  Cbds  ijT  /lulmian  has  been  in 
some  countries  regarded  is  of  equal  authori^  with  the  ood* 
itself. 

BABTON,  BxajAMix  Butch,  H.D.,  an  American  nat- 
uralist, who  wss  the  first  professor  of  botany  and  natar^ 
history  in  a  college  in  the  iJniled  States.  He  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  in  17S6,  studied  for  two  years  at  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  graduated  at  Udtting^.  He  settled  at  Phil- 
adelpbift,  and  soon  obtained  a  considerable  practice.  In 
1789  he  was  appointed  to  the  profeeaorahlp  above  mentioaed 
in  Philadelphia  College;  he  waa  made  profbsor  of  materia 
medics  in  1795,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bush  in  1813  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  practical  medicine.  In  1802  he  waa 
chosen  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Barton  waa  the  author  of  varions  works  on  natural  history, 
botany,  and  materia  msdica.  Bv  hia  lectures  and  writioga 
he  may  be  said  to  have  fbunded  the  American  school  of 
natural  bistoiy.    He  died  in  1816. 

BABTON,  EuzABETH,  the  "Maid  of  Kent,"  belimged 
to  the  villwe  of  Aldington  in  Kent.  She  wss  a  pioo^ 
nervous,  ana  enthnsiastic  person,  sutgect  to  epilepsy ;  and 
her  entnusiasm,  unfortunatelv  for  herself;  took  a  poUttcal 
turn  at  a  somewhat  critical  period  in  English  nistoiy. 
When  all  England  was  excitea  with  the  attempts  made  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Barton  saw  visions  uid  heard  speedini,i'~ 
which  related  to  the  contemplated  divorce.  Theaeehi 
flded  toherparish  priest,  Bidiard  Haslenvand  hemedflthefli 
known  to  Dr.  Bockling,  a  csnon  of  Canterbury.  Thiwigh 
these  men  they  became  widely  known,  and  were  every- 
where proclaimed  to  be  divine  revelations.  The  chapel  at 
Aldington  became  the  centre  of  many  pilgrimages,  and  tha 
scene  of  many  excited  and  tumultuous  assemhliea.  Eli«»- 
beth  Barton  was  commonly  believed  to  be  a  prophete^ 
and  was  called  the  "  holy  nuud  of  Kent."  Meanwhile  ber 
visions  continued ;  she  saw  tellers  written  in  characten  of 
gold  sent  to  her  by  Mar^  Magdalene,  which  contained  both 
revelations  and  exhortations.  Among  other  things  she  d«> 
dared  that  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  if  the  contemplated 
divorce  took  place,  the  king  would  lie  a  dead  man  within 
seven  months.  The  principal  agents  for  the  Pope  and  for 
Queen  Catherine  lent  themselves  to  ian  the  extutemeat. 
Even  such  men  as  bishope  Fisher  and  Waiiiam  altd  9&t 
Thomas  More  oorreaponded  with  the  Maid  of  Kent  At 
last  the  king's  wrath  was  aroused.  In  1533  Ti:ii.«l»»ti  with 
her  princii«l  supporters,  Mastery  Boclding,  and  t«mal 
others,  were  examined  before  parliament,  and  aattoDced  \a 
be  executed.  Sbe  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn,  April  21, 1534. 
{Cf.  Bumet's  EMory  of  tU  B^omuibm  nt  fiiffaad;  lin- 
gard's  HUtory  o^  En^nd.) 

BABUCH,  son  of  Neriah,  was  the  friend  and  unMnrai- 
os  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Alter  the  temple  at  JerQs»- 
lemhad  beenplunderedby  Nebuchadnesur,  newrotedown 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  respecting  the  retnm  of  the  Baby- 
lonians to  destroy  the  stale,  and  read  them  in  the  tMngit 


nri' 


betee  the  Maembled  people  at  the  riik  of  his  life.    The 


n-pt  irith  JeremUh,  hsrin^  been  blamed 
■•the  prompter  of  the  thra^eaing  propheciES  attered  b/ 
[he  latter.  Ifothing  certain  U  known  as  to  his  death, — 
•ome  UGonnta  repmoiliiig  him  as  djing  in  Egypt,  others 
in  Babfloiua.    ^e  Talmud  adopu  the  latter  upinion,  mak- 


llie  Book  or  Basuch  bdonss  to  the  Apocrypha,  ao- 
id  to  the  dentero-canonicu  produo- 
nCatholii 

dins  til 
s  niKgest.  between  two  writen.  The  author  of 
iii,  ^T.  9  DWi  laiuali  ■■  well  as.  Jeremiah  in  two  places. 
K  new  pangraph  undoabledly  b^iina  at  iii.  B,  which  has 
tUtle  oonnecticm  with  the  precediuf:  context,  and  differs 
fnuD  it  perceptibly  hoth  in  matter  and  form ;  jet  it  has  the 
now  goieral  object.  From  Tspioof  the  langUHge  passes  to 
b(^  and  Heulanic  happiness,  and  it  becomca  livelier  and 
mote elcTated,  Ilia  purer Qreek  without donbL  Thesup- 
poed  tracee  of  Alezaudrian  culture  are  somewhat  indlB- 
tincL  Wisdom  ia  not  spoken  of  in  the  Alexandrian  man- 
ner (liL  24),  but  rather  in  the  same  way  aa  in  Sirach, 
which  is  Paleetinian. 

Much  difietoice  of  opinion  prevails  r^arding;  the  origi- 
nal language.  Borne  are  for  a  Qreek  original,  others  far  a 
Hebrew  one;  while  Fritmche  and  Enetachi  think  that  the 
Gist  pan  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  the  second  in  Qreek. 
The  original  seems  to  have  been  Hebrew,  though  Jerome 
■ays  that  the  Jews  had  not  the  book  in  that  language ;  and 
Epiphanius  asserts  the  same  thlog.  The  testimony  i^  the 
former  reHoIvee  itself  into  the  fact  that  the  original  had 


and  the  Lamoilations,  in  a  second  list  Zf  the  canonical 
books.'  We  rely  on  the  statement  that  tlie  work  was 
meant  to  he  publicly  read  in  the  temple  (i.  14)  as  favor- 
able to  a  Hebrew  original,  as  well  as  ou  tlie  numtier  and 
nature  of  the  Hebraisms,  which  are  sometimes  so  peculiar 
that  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  authorship  of  a 
Qreek-speaking  Jew.  That  the  writer  was  a  Palestinian 
appears  &om  various  passages,  such  as  ii.  17,  "For  the 
dead  that  are  in  the  graves,  whose  souls  are  taken  iiom 
their  bodies,  will  ^ve  unto  the  Lord  neither  praise  nor 
T^leoosnen^'  "Hearken,  O  ye  that  dwell  about  ffion" 
(iv.  9);  "Ye  have  forgotten  the  everlasting  God  that 
bioaght  you  np ;  and  ye  have  grieved  Jerusalem  that 
nmwd  Toa"  {iv.  8).  Both  the  latter  passf^es  betray  a 
P*l«stinlan.  Beaides,  the  conception  of  Wisdom  in  iii. 
1^  A&jis  lUeetinian  rather  than  Alexandrian;  for  the 
voids  m  iii.  87  do  not  refer  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logo&.  but  to  personified  Wisdom,  as  in  Sirach  zxiv. 
10;  This  points  to  a  Hebrew  original.  The  version 
Sams  to  be  free,  spedally  in  the  latter  part.  Who 
WIS  the  translator?  A  comparison  of  the  Septuagint 
translatum  of  Jeremiah  with  that  of  Bamch  will  surest 
the  answer.  The  agreement  between  the  two  ia  remark- 
able. Constructions,  phrases,  and  words  are  the  same  in 
them,  BO  that  we  may  conjecture  with  Ewald  and  Hitzig 
that  ^e  same  translator  appears.  The  words  BmHiu,  arroa- 
nAf,  jq^/uj^if)^,  yavpiofui^  Ata^n^,  &iTOiiuafidCj  6voua  fuiv 
hitaiiladat  bri  uvt  are  common  to  both.  The  LXX.  ver- 
don  of  Jeremiah  was  not  made  till  the  1st  century  bx.  or 
hOer,  and  Tbeodotion's  translation  or  recension  of  it  in  the 
Kcood.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  Greek 
WK  not  the  original  when  marginal  itot«s  are  found  in  the 
Hezsplar-Syriac  veraion  printed  by  Ceriani,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  is  repeatedly  referred  to.  Nothing  seems  to  dis- 
prove the  annmption  that  Theodotiou,  from  whose  version 
that  of  Paol  of  Tela  was  taken,  had  the  Hebrew  original 
before  hioL 

'Diou^h  Banich  professes  to  have  written  the  book,  a 
later  writer  speaks  in  his  name.  Jeremiah's  faithful  friend 
b  said  to  have  compcwd  it  at  Babylon.  This  view  is 
nnlensble  on  the  following  grounds :— ~ 

1.  The  work  cootaitis  historical  inaocuracies.     Jeremiah 

was  living  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  deetruction  of  Jeru- 

nW,  vet  the  epistte  is  dated  that  year  at  Babylon.    It  is 

nalikefy  that  Baruch  left  Jeremiah,  since  the  two  friends 

>  A>«a,  TilL  6 ;  nupara  Ot  Mai.  U  Pnd.,  s.  U.  JMd.,  c  0. 
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wem  so  united.  Aoooiding  to  Bamch  L  3,  Jeccmiah  waa 
prteoit  in  the  great  assembly  before  which  the  epistle  waa 
read,  whereas  we  learn  from  2  Kings  xxv.  27  that  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner  as  long  as  Nebuchadnezzar  lived,  Joakim 
is  supposed  to  be  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  (i.  7).  But  we 
learn  from  1  Chron.  vi.  15  that  Jehozadak  filled  that  office 
the  fifth  year  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  In  i.  2  there 
ia  an  error.  The  city  was  not  burned  when  Jehoiachim 
was  carried  away.  And  if  the  allision  be  to  the  deatruo- 
Uon  of  the  (uty  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  temple  and  its 
woiship  are  supposed  still  to  exist  in  i.  S-10.  The  par- 
ticulara  narrated  are  put  into  the  fiflh  year  of  the  extlei 
yet  we  read,  "  Thou  art  waxen  old  in  a  strange  country 
(iiL  10). 

2.  Supposing  Baruch  himself  to  have  been  the  writer, 
books  l^r  than  his  time  are  used  in  the  work,  Nefaeoiiah 
is  followed,  as  in  ii.  11  (comp.  Nehem.  ix.  10).  But  £ich- 
bom's  language  is  too  strong  in  calling  the  cont^ts  " 


&"" 


to  Hebrew 


rhapsody  composed  of  various  writings  tH 
antiquity,  espetually  Daniel  and  Nehemiah." 

The  date  of  the  work  is  given  indefinitely  in  i.  2, "  In  the 
fiflh  year,  and  in  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  what  time 
OS  the  Chaldeans  took  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  it  with  fire." 
The  natural  meaning  of  thme  words  is,  "The  fifth  year  after, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,''not  "  iho 
fiflh  year  of  Jehoiachim's  captivity."  The  day  is  given, 
not  the  month;  and  therefore  De  Wetle  conjectures  that 
It«  should  be  wvii  but  MB.  authority  is  against  him.  It 
is  probable  thai  the  name  of  the  month  has  dropped  oo^ 
i.e.,  Sinn.  The  Palestinian  abode  of  the  writer  is  pretty 
clear,  capecially  &om  the  melancholy  view  of  death  pre- 
sented in  ii.  17,  iii  19,  resembling  that  in  Psalms  vC  % 
lixviii.  18,  ciii.  2S.  In  Alexandria  the  Jews  had  attained 
to  s  clear  idea  of  immortality,  in  Palestine  not  The 
transla^on  was  made  in  E^pt,  which  accounts  for  various 
eipresaions  savoring  of  Alexandrianism,  as  in  iii.  23,  24, 
26.  There  are  evident  points  of  contact  between  Ihuuei 
and  Bamch,  as  appeara  from  Baruch  i.  15-18,  which  agrees 
almost  verbally  with  Daniel  ii.  7-10.  So  ii.  1,  2  coindda 
with  Daniel  Ix.  12, 13 ;  and  ii.  7-17  with  Daniel  ii.  13-18. 
Hitiig  thinks  the  two  authors  were  identical,  hot  this  can 
hardly  be  allowed;  for  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  Bamch 
bear  no  perceptible  trace  of  the  Syrian  peraecations  or 
Maccabean  struggle.  Daniel  borrowed  from  Barach  pretty 
closely  in  some  passages.     We  suppose  that  Uie  translator 
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According  to  Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  the  Jews  did  not 
receive  the  book  into  (heir  canon ;  nor  is  it  in  the  lists  given 
by  Josephua,  Melito,  and  others.  It  has  been  tlioogbl,  now- 
ever,  that  Origen  considered  it  canonical,  because  in  his 
catalogue  of  sacred  books  he  gives  Lnmenlatioos  and  "the 
epistle"  along  with  Jeremiah;  and  Jeremiah's  epistle 
formed  a  part  of  Baruch.  The  testimony  of  Origen  on 
this  point  is  perplexing;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  toon 
Jews  may  have  thought  very  highly  of  the  book  in  hia 
time,  though  its  authority  was  not  generally  admitted 
among  their  co-religionists.'  From  the  position  which  the 
book  occupied  in  the  Septuagint,  ix.,  either  before  or  after 
Lamentations,  it  was  often  considered  an  appendix  to  Jere- 
miah by  the  early  Christians,  and  was  regaroed  in  the  same 
light,  and  of  equal  authority.  Hence  the  words  of  it  were 
often  quoted  as  Jeremiah's  by  Ireneeu^  Clemens  Alexau- 
drinus,  and  TertuUlan.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  reckons  it  with 
the  canonical  books,  among  the  al  Stoitvebmiu  or  dciai  ypapal ; 
and  the  epithets  so  applied  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
Protestants. 

The  versions  are  the  two  I^n,  a  Syriat^  and  an  Arabic 
The  Latin  one  in  the  Vulgate  belongs  to  a  time  prior  to 
Jerome,  and  ia  tolerably  literaL  Another,  somewhat  later, 
was  first  published  by  Jos.  Maria  Caro  in  1B88,  and  was 
reprinted  oy  Sabatier,  side  by  side  with  the  ante-Hiero- 
nymiau  one,  in  his  Bibliomm  &crorunt  Lalina  Vertiima 
Anlurua*  It  ia  founded  upon  the  preceding  one,  and  is 
lees  literal.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  printed  in  the 
London  Polyglott,  are  literaL  The  Hexaplii>8yriao  ver- 
sion, made  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Tela,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
7lh  century,  has  been  published  by  Ceriani.'    The  most 
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ji  edidona  of  tlie  Greek  text  u«  Tischeniiorf's,  in 

the  Mcood  Tolnme  of  hU  SeptuwQt,  uid  FritiBche'i  in 
L&ri  Apoeryphi  YeUrit  TaUtmenti  Oraxe,  IS71._  (B«e  Da- 
vidson's Iniroduciion  to  tAe  Old  Teaiammt,  vol.  iii,;  Kvngt- 
AmIo  Exegtlucha  Handiueh  tit  den  Apokryphen  da  altea 
iFatamaiti,  ersU  lA^erv-ng ;  Evald'a  Qeaclachle  da  Voika 
hrad,  vol.  iv.;  De  WetCe^a  Eirdeifang,  \\  321, 323;  WelUr'e 
EbilSimg  m  die  keOigai  SeAriflm  da  A.  T.,  mti/ttr  Theil, 
driUt  AbtlMihMSF.) 

HuitUe  lifJereay.— An  epialle  of  Jeremiali'B  ia  oflen  >p- 
penaed  toBamch,  fbmuDg  the  sixth  chapter.  According 
to  the  inscriptioiL  it  wu  seat  bj  the  prophet  bj  God's 
oommtutd  to  the  Jem  who  were  to  ba  earned  c«ptive  to 
Babjlon.  The  writer  describes  the  folly  and  abenrdity  of 
idolntiy  in  a  declamatory  style,  with  repetidons  somewhat 
like  refrains.  Thus,  in  veises  16,  23, 29, 65  occnra  the  sen- 
leaoe,  "  Whereby  they  are  known  not  to  be  gods ;  therefore 
fcar  ibero  not ;"  "  How  should  a  man  then  think  and  say 
that  they  are  f^"  in  40,  44,  66,  B4,  69 ;  "  How  then  can- 
not men  perceive  that  they  be  no  godt,"  in  49,  £2,  These 
■nd  other  repetitions  are  unlike  Jeremiah's.  'The  conclad- 
ing  vetBe  is  abrupt 

Ail  the  relation  this  epiille  has  to  Jeremiah  is,  that  the 
contents  and  form  are  derived  from  Jeremiah  z.  1-16  and 
xxiz.  4-23.  Its  combination  with  Baruch  is  ^nrely  acd- 
deatal.  It  could  not  haTei>een  written  l>yJerenuah,  Lhoagh 
Disny  Catholic  theol(w;Ians  mainttuD  that  it  was.  The  Hat- 
lenist  betrays  himself  in  a  few  instances,  as  when  bespeaks 
of  kings,  veiHcs  SI,  53,  66,  59.  Though  Weita  tries 
to  prove  that  the  epistle  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  is  consistent  with  Jeremiah's  authorship,  his 
a^menCs  are  invalid.  The  original  is  pure  Hel- 
lenistic Greek.  The  warning  agdnst  idolatry  be- 
roeaks  a  foreigner  living  out  of  Palestine.  The  place 
01  its  origin  was  probabiv  Egypt ;  and  the  writer  may 
bave  lived  in  Ibe  Maccaoean  period,  as  we  infer  from 
bis  making  the  exile  last  for  seven  generadons,  *A, 
about  SIO  yeais.  Jeretniah,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
the  dme  as  70  years  in  round  numbers.  The  oldest 
allusion  to  the  epistle  is  commonly  foand  in  2  Mac- 
cab,  ii.  2,  where  a  few  words  are  similar  to  the  fourth 
verse  of  our  epistle.  But  the  appropriateness  of  the 
snpposed  reference  is  doubtful. 

The  old  Latin  veision  of  the  episde,  published  by 
Sabatier,  which  is  in  the  Vulgate,  is  hteral.  The 
Bvriac  is  freer.  The  Arabic  is  more  literal  than  the 
I^atin.  Both  are  in  the  London  Foly^Iotl.  The  Heza- 
plu>4yriac  was  published  by  Ceriani.  (s.  d.) 

BAEYTES,  or  Babyta,  an  oxide  (BaO)  of  the 
metal  barium,  osually  prepared  from  the  two  most 
common  ores  of  the  substance,  the  sulphate  and  the 
carbonate  of  baryta.    It  is  a  highly  cansCic  alkaline 
poisonous  body,  which  with  water  forms  a  hydrate  of 
baiyta.    On  a  commercial  scale  baryta  is  prepared 
from  the  native  carbonate  (Wilherite)  by  ezposina 
the  mineral,  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  lis  weight  ol 
lamp  black,  to  a  very  high  heat.    It  is  now  [ar^ly 
employed  in  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  for  sepatadng 
eryitallized  sugar  from  the  molasses.    A  solndon  of  the 
hydrated   oxide,  under  (he  name   of  baryta-water,  is   of 
very  great  use  in  the  chemical  laboratory  for  ^redpitat- 
itig  metallic  oxides,  and  on  account  of  ils  seositivaiess  to 
canmnic  acid.    Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  the  cawk 
oTmineis,  is  a  mineral  of  very  high  specific  gravity  (4-5B),. 
found  abundantly  in  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of 
England   and    frequently  associated   with   metallic   ores. 
When  reduced  to  powder  the  wliite  varieties  are  sometimes 
tised   as   a  pigment,  but  the  ^wder  is  more  frequendy 
applied  as  an  adulterant  to  white  lead.    Heavy  spar  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  'The  powflered  car- 
bonate of  baryta  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gloss,  taking  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  alkali  in 
plate  glass,  and  of  some  pordon  of  red-lead  in  flint  gla«. 
Caaael  green,  or  Roeenstiehl's  green,  is  a  pigment  manu- 
bctured  from  the  calcined  manganate  of  baryta.     Both  the 
nitrate  and  die  chloride  are  of  great  value  as  chemical 
reagents.    The  nitrate  and  chlorate  are  also  nsed  to  pro- 
duce a  peen  ligbt  in  pyrolechny. 

BASE  BALL,  a  game  which  holds  the  same  posidon 
in  die  United  Stales  of  America  as  cricket  does  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  founded  on  the  old  British  game  of 
Kmnden,  though  many  additions  and  alteradons  have  been 
made.    AmeiiGani  dg  not  appteciate  the  padence  of  Eng- 


lishmen, and  do  not  care  to  yrltaem  a  cricket  maldi  iriudi 
may  extend  to  three  days,  and  then  renuun  undecided, 
whereas  the  averse  dme  of  a  base  ball  match  if  from  trc 
hours  to  two  hoots  and  a  half.  The  first  regular  base  ball 
society  was  the  old  Ejiickerbodier  Club,  founded  at  N«w 
York  in  the  antamu  of  1845;  and  for  fifteen  years  the 
sphere  of  play  was  very  limited.  In  the  sprinz  of  1S60 
the  Excelsior  Club  was  inangnrated  at  BrooUyn,  New 
York,  and  the  amatenr  element,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
professional,  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  pastime.  T%is 
club  was  second  to  none  in  the  TTnited  States  of  America, 
either  in  social  standing  or  as  correct  exponents  of  the 
game.  The  secession  of  the  Confederate  States  soon  after,  and 
the  sanguinary  dvil  war  which  followed,  was  aserions  ia- 
terrupdon  to  nadonal  or  other  sports,  and  base  ball  became 
almost  obsolete  dll  the  season  of  1865.  Then  it  began  to 
spread  throughout  the  Union,  and  to  be  recogniied  aa  a 
profession,  not  a  few  devoting  their  whole  time  to  it  and 
being  paid  for  their  services.  Now  there  are  hundreds 
of  games  played  for  every  one  ten  years  since.  In  tha 
summer  of  I8T4  the  Boston  Base  Ball  Club  and  the  Albletie 
Base  Ball  Ctob  of  Philadelphia  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
played  a  series  of  exhibition  matches  in  England  and  Ire- 
land;  bat  as  andcipated,  the  juslime  did  not  find  bvoi 
wilh  Englishmen,  or  lake  root  in  British  soil. 

The  scene  chosen  for  the  pasdme  should  be  a  dear  ]eT«l 
piece  of  turf,  not  less  than  600  feet  by  S50  feet  Ha 
following  diagram  shows  the  laying  out  of  the  giaund. 


Slsgram  Ulutratlng  the  Qana  of  Bom  BalL 

Ttig  poiitlon  of  tha  faawi  and  bua  linn  may  be  likened  to  a 
90  feet  iquare  ihaped  diamond.     Ths  tint  point  to  b«  teliitad 

iitharcarUKleof  thshomabaie,whiahBh[>ii1db«DotliH  thaa 
BO  feet  fmm  th«  moat  iDitabls  end  of  the  gioond,  and  eqai^idis- 
taat  from  oaoh  ■ide.  L»j  out  this  ba»e  1  foot  sqture,  mod  frOB 
ttae  f root  apex  meuun  12T  fMtl  inohei  in  a  itnigbt  line  down 
ttaa  grtiand,  and  (he  point  reaobed  will  be  the  oentn  of  tha  no- 
ondliue.  Take  a  oord,  ISO  foot  long,  fliing  oao  end  on  tha 
front  angle  of  the  home  base,  and  the  other  an  the  oootra  of  the 
■eeondbaie.  By  hulling  the  oentie  of  thie  oord  toat  OB  the  tw« 
■idet,  two  iiaaoolei  rigbt  aagled  trionglei  will  fc«  tonned,  aad 
the  SO  feet  eqaare  oompletad.  Staadinz  on  tbetiome  bua  aad 
looking  down  the  ground,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  on  the  right 
hand  ii  the  oentre  of  the  first  baae,  and  of  that  on  the  Wi  hand 
the  owtre  of  the  third  bwa.  4S  feet  from  the  front  an^  of  tha 
home  bua  hai  then  to  be  meajared  down  the  diagonal  of  tha 
■quare.  In  order  la  fli  the  centre  of  the  pitoher')  pocEliaa,  whi^ 
ia  t  feet  iqnore.  Lastly  coma  the  tool  ball  pasta,  whish  an  oa 
a  line  with  the  horns  and  flrat  baaea,  and  ^oma  and  third  baiw^ 
and  not  leei  than  100  feet  from  tha  eeuttu  of  flnt  and  tUi4 
bases  respeotivel;. 

Formerly,  nine  a  side  wia  the  nsnal  nnmber  of  idayan ; 
but,  latterly,  an  addidonal  man  has  been  introduced  m 
right  short-slop,  and  the  sides  increased  to  ten.  Their 
poudona  are  marked  in  the  above  diagram.  The  theory  ef 
'-  "-" -■■^-  takes  the  field,  and  the  oth« 


the  game  is  that  one  side  t 


|0M  in.  ^M  pitclieT  then  deLven  the  b«ll  to  the  (triker, 
rho  ewleaTcin  to  hit  it  in  aoch  a  directioa  n  to  elude 
tbe  lldden,  ind  enkUe  him  to  run  round  lU  the  base  linea 
home  without  being  put  ouL  If  be  succeeds  a  ran  is 
Horad.  When  three  plarers  are  pat  oat  tbe  fielding  side 
roDM  in ;  and  aAer  nine  uuungs  haTe  been  plajed  the  side 
which  have  soored  the  moat  mm  irina  the  game.  The 
tulM  aie  TolumiuoDs  aod  minute,  but  the  pith  ofthemmaj 
M  glamed  from  the  following  rdinind: — 

Tbi  ball  mnft  wetgh  not  Ims  than  i  ooocw  or  mon  than  (1 
mosM  aTolrdopoii,  mnst  b«  not  leii  than  9  Inolut  or  mon  than 
H  loohM  in  (draamfanniia,  and  most  b«  oanpoHd  of  1  oaaaa 
■Toirdapoli  oT  Tolcaniisd  ladia-rnbbtr,  ooTand  irith  wanted 
■nd  Icathar,  red  baing  tha  moat  aalUbla  oolor  for  tha  lattar. 
Tba  bat  most  b*  elranlar  In  ihapt,  not  aioeadiog  H  Inohoi  la 
diiB«t«  at  any  part,  or  i3  inehei  la  lensth,  and  must  be  mad* 
aiolodTelj  of  wood.  Tha  buei  aball  b«  1  Toot  niiiara,  tha  tint, 
•Maud,  and  third  oonilitiag  af  white  oanTsa  Iwgi  noure);  foat- 
aad  to  tha  KioaDd,  and  tha  hama  baM  of  white  atana  or  marbia, 
lani  with  iS*  gronad,  and  with  one  angle  Heiag  tha  pltabar. 
DolcM  Btb  Inalnn  on  aaah  ilda  ara  aooalnded  It  li  no  game. 
No  gama  saa  be  drawn,  nnleu  play  is  itopped  by  darknMi  or 
Iba  weather,  when  tha  aoare  af  tha  two  ude*  i)  area.  The 
idlahfli'a  peaitioa  shall  ba  within  a  t  feat  square,  tha  front  af 
■hish  ahdl  be  49  feat  from  tha  oentre  of  tbe  ham*  haH,  and  the 
aantie  aqnl-diitant  from  the  centre  of  flnt  and  third  balsa,  each 
■ifla  bMng  narked  b;  a  flat  Iran  or  itana  plate  S  Inahea  aqnare. 
Jn  daliTerinB  tha  ball,  the  pitolier  muit  not  moTe  eltlier  toot 
ealaide  the  UmlU  of  tha  iqDare,  and  the  hand  mut  not  be 
raised  higher  than  tba  hip.  i  All  batia  dellTered  orer  the  home 
baaa^  and  at  the  height  reqtlaated  hj  the  itriker,  an  fair  balls. 
AD  other  balU  are  nnfalr  or  sailed  balli,  and  if  thnw  oaoor  in 
nuiwiion  the'atriker  H  allowed  to  take  the  Unt  base,  and  any 
ether  piaTers  more  on  a  baie  aooordingly.  A  itriker  may,  how- 
erer,  take  an  unfair  ball  at  hia  own  riak.  Balking,  or  pratend. 
ingtodelirertbe  ball  and  not  doing  to,  is  inadmlHible,  and  any 
player  on  Brat,  saoond,  or  third  btee,  is  allowed  to  rnn  a  base 
whenarer  balking  is  attampted.  If,  ailer  baing  warned  by  the 
■spirts  three  balks  are  mada  during  the  lame  innings,  the 
oat  side  at  mwe  forfeit  the  game.  A  ball  whioh  hits  the  bat 
Vlthont  being  Stmok  at,  or  the  penoa  of  the  striker  or  umpire, 
h  a  dt«d  baU  and  out  of  play.  The  striker  shall  stand  in  a 
•psee  of  ground  a  feet  by  3  feet,  on  either  side  of  the  home  bsn, 
eitandlDg  3  feet  in  tiroet  and  4  feet  behind  the  centre  thereof, 
sod  tha  inside  1  foot  from  the  outside  aogla  thereof,  otherwise 
It  is  a  foul  strike.  The  striker  ma;  oall  for  a  high  ball,  which 
Aall  be  dallrered  above  his  waist,  bnt  below  bis  ihonlder,  or  a 
low  ball,  •.(.,  below  his  wt^tt,  bnt  not  within  1  foot  of  the  groond. 
Bhaold  the  striker  tail  to  strike  three  fairly  deliTarsd  balls,  he 
nost  ma  tha  flnt  base.  The  fonl  ball  lines  are  nnlimitad  in 
kagtb,  and  shall  aitead  In  a  straight  line  from  tha  front  angle 
of  the  first  bass  through  the  eentrea  of  fliat  and  third  bases  re- 
BseliTely.  A  ball  is  fairly  bit  if  it  first  tonohes  the  ground,  a 
player's  parson,  or  other  objeot,  on  or  in  hont  of  the  foul  ball 
bues.  A  batsman  is  oat— (l-l  IF  a^atr  hall  ba  caught  before 
tODebing  tha  ground,  no  matter  bow  held  by  tbe  fielder  eatohlng 
1^  or  whstlier  the  ball  flnt  tonohes  the  penon  of  another  fielder 


onse ;  (S.)  If  a  f^  ball  b«  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while 

loading  tbe  first  base  with  any  part  of  hia  person  before  the 
haie-rauner  toDohes  said  ban,  after  hitting  aWr  ball;  (4.)  If 
the  batsman,  after  striking  three  times  at  Che  ball  and  fsjllug 
la  Ut  It,  aad,  rannlng  to  Brat  base,  fails  to  touch  that  base  be- 
bre  the  ball  is  legally  held  there;  (6.)  If,  after  the  batsman 
has  riailarly  biled  to  hit  the  ball,  it  be  oaoght  either  before 
lonshing  the  ground,  or  afler  touohing  the  ground  bnt  once; 
((.)  If  tha  batsman  wiUally  strikes  at  the  ball  to  binder  tha 
ban  from  beiog  oaaght ;  (T.)  If  the  batsman  hit  the  baU  on  a 
eaUed  find  strike,  and  it  be  caught  either  f^  or  foul,  or  if  he 
BMke  two  Balled  foul  strikes.  Direotly  a  striker  has  fairly 
struok  a  tmii  ball  hs  becomes  a  baae-runner;  starting  from 
the  home  base  to  flnt  base,  thence  to  leeond,  third,  and  home 
bases  reepaetiTely,  ail  bases  being  inraHably  mo  in  this 
order.  No  base-rnnner  ia  oompclted  to  Taoate  hia  baae  except 
by  the  strikar's  striking  a  fair  ball.  The  lines  from  bate  to 
baas  are  3  t^at  wide,  elearly  marked  out  on  the  turf,  and  a  base- 
ranner  who  leftres  the  base  Una  to  avoid  being  tonohed  by  tbe 
ball  in  the  hands  of  a  flelder  la  ouL  A  mo  ia  scored  when  an; 
base-runner  reaobea  the  horns  baae  again,  after  touching  all  the 
-  ether  bases  in  proper  sucoeiaion,  and  provided  three  playen  are 
Bet  pnt  out.  Va  base  can  be  run,  or  run  scored,  when  a  fair 
Strike  is  oangbt  before  touching  tbe  ground,  unless  the  baae- 
raoneiTetninBtotbebase  be  started  from.whiah  he  cannot  leave 
again  anUl  the  ball  is  held  by  the  piteher,  wbercrer  that  fielder 
may  h^pen  to  be.  No  nnavoidabla  obatraction  may  be  offered 
te  an*  base-ranner  keeping  the  base  lines.  A  base-runner  is  out— 
11.}  If  white  the  baU  is  in  play,  he  be  tonohed  by  a  fielder  with  tbe 
tall  in  hand,  when  no  part  of  bis  person  ia  touohing  abase;  and 
ttonld  tha  said  fteidsr,  while  in  the  sol  of  touohing  the  base- 
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runner,  hare  the  ball  knooked  out  of  his  hand,  the  base-rannsr 
so  tonohed  shall  be  deelared  out ;  (S.)  If  the  baU  be  held  by  a 
Beldw  on  tbe  flnt  bass  before  the  baaa-ninnar,  after  hittinK  ■ 
fUr  ball,  touches  that  base ;  but  if  a  fielder  holding  the  ball, 
and  a  bsjs  mnner  touch  a  base  simultaneously,  tbe  latter  shall 
not  be  deelared  out;  (3.)  If  ba  faU  (o  toDoh  the  baas  he  niDS 
for,  the  ball  being  held  by  a  flelder,  while  touohing  said  bass, 
before  the  base-mnnsr  leCams  and  louehes  it;  (4.)  If  he  In  any 
way  interfere  with  or  obstruct  a  Balder  while  attempting  to  oatoh 
a  fair  fly-ball  or  a  foul  ball ;  (6.)  It  he  wiltiilly  obatmst  a  fielder 
from  fielding  a  bslL  (8.)  If  he  IntenUonally  kick  tbe  ball  or  let 
it  strike  him.  The  umpire  must  be  thoroughly  eonrersant  with 
the  game  and  all  minutla  of  the  rulea.  He  Is  the  aole  arbiter 
of  every  point  of  play,  whether  pitching,  eatahlDg,  Beldin^ 
striking,  or  running  tlia  bases. 

The  catcher's  duty  is  to  catch  all  ImiIIb  pitdied  to  tlie 
striker.  He  stands  close  to  the  striker's  position  when  the 
pitching  is  slow,  and  some  60  feet  off  when  it  is  swift.  He 
must  lie  a  sure  catch  in  order  to  catch  the  striker  out  whoa 
opportunity  oocurs,  and  a  swift  and  accurate  thrower  of  the 
Mill  to  the  iMsemen.  Tbe  pitcher  is  the  most  responsible 
person  on  the  out  side.  Ffi*  great  object  is  to  deceive  the 
striker  ss  to  where  a  ball  is  comin?,  and  he  most  thetelbre 
liBve  fall  command  over  the  ball,  besides  posseBBing  the 
nerve  to  face  anv  catchex  hit  straight  at  him.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  bssemen  must  all  be  sure  catchers,  swift 
and  accurate  throwers,  and  good  judges  of  which  bases  (o 
send  the  ball  to  in  order  to  put  an  opponent  oat.  Tbe 
short-stop  must  be  an  active  man,  of  great  coolnees  and 
judgm^itj  a  general  backer  an  of  the  in-field.  He  is  placed 
near  the  bne  from  second  to  third  base.  The  right,  centre, 
and  leA  fielders  must  all  be  sure  catchy  good  long  dis- 
tance throwers,  and  active  runners.  Right  short-slop  ia 
^erally  the  captain  of  the  ude,  and  is  available  either 
in  this  poBition  or  anywhere  else  where  an  extra  hand  ia 
required-  Having  less  work  to  do  than  any  other  fielder, 
he  has  better  opportunities  of  attending  to  his  geuetkl 
duties  of  BuperTisioa.  The  usual  positions  of  all  the 
fielders  are  defined  in  the  diagram.  The  catcher,  pitcher, 
first  and  third  baaemno,  and  short-stop  comprise  the  in- 
field ;  the  remainder  the  out-Geld. 

'  iuB.  throwini^ ._, 

judgmen 
T%e  great 
^  umpire,  and  his 

decision  being  so  frequently  called  for.  Hudly  a  ball  is 
pitched  or  struck,  or  a  base  run  without  his  being  called  on 
tor  a  dedsion  under  some  rale  or  other,  whereas  the  details 
of  a  game  should  be  so  plain  and  clear  as  only  to  call  for 
an  umpire's  decision  under  exceptional  drcamsuncea.  The 
attitude  of  the  striker  ia  not  an  elegant  one,  and  the  pitcher 
Is  allowed  to  keep  the  former's  moscUs  too  Ions'  on  the 
stretch  before  actually  delivering  the  ball.  Base  ball  is  a 
quicker  and  more  lively  pastime  than  the  great  English 
national  game  of  cricked  which  Is  the  chief  thing  to  be 
said  in  its  &vor.  (H.  F.  w.) 

BASEDOW,  JoKAinr  Bebhhakd,  a  Qerman  author, 
bom  at  Hamburg  11th  September,  1723,  was  the  son  of  a 
hairdresser.  He  was  educated  at  the  Johanneiun  in  that 
town,  where  he  came  under  the  infiuence  of  the  well-known 
rationalist,  H.  8.  Beimarus,  author  of  the  WoUenbiitld 
Firoffmentt,  In  1744  he  went  to  Leipeic  to  study  theology, 
aad  ^ve  himself  up  Kitirely  to  the  instructions  of  Professor 
Cnisiuik  and  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  This  at  first 
induced  skeptical  notions;  a  more  profound  examination 
of  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  them, 
brought  him  back  to  the  Christian  faith,  bu^  in  his  re- 
tirement, be  formed  his  belief  after  his  own  ideas,  and  it 
was  far  from  orthodox.  He  retomed  to  Hambu^,  where 
in  1749,  M.  de  Quaalen,  privy-councillor  of  HoUtein, 
appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  son.  Basedow  now  began 
to  exhibit  his  really  remarkable  powers  as  an  educator  of 
the  youna;,  and  acquired  so  much  distiaction  that,  in  1753, 
he  was  diosen  professor  of  moral  pbiloeophy  and  belles- 
lettres  in  the  academy  of  Soroe  in  Deuma^  On  account 
of  his  theological  opinions  he  was  removed  from  this  poet 
and  transferred  to  Altona,  where  some  of  liia  publi^ed 
worlcB  brought  him  into  great  dis&vor.  He  left  off  giving 
lessons  without  losing  his  salary  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of 
1767,  he  aJHindoaed  theology  to  devote  himself  with  the 
same  ardor  to  education,  of  which  he  conceived  the  project 
of  a  general  reform  in  Germany.  He  began  by  publishing 
An  Addrett  to  tin  FrUndi  of  Mumanitg,  and  to  Ptrtant  fn 
PoiKr,  on  SchooU,  on  EdueatUm,  and  iU  inflttmee  on  PiMu^ 


The  pastiqe  retjuires  ^aoi  catching,  throwing,  and  r 
ninjg  powers,  combined  with  courage,  nerve,  gooa  judg — 
and  quick  perception  of  what  to  do  in  the  field.  ~ 
drawback  u  so  much  being  left  to  the  u 


Saj^piittm,«tlhlli«  I^a/ai^imEUmeataryTrtaliae  on  Human 
Kiuncledge,  Hamburg,  ifSS.  He  proposed  the  reform  of 
BcfaooU  and  of  the  common  methods  or  inatnicdon,  and  the 
esUtbUahmeut  of  an  inititale  for  qaalifyina;  teachers, — 
inlicitiiiR  eubecriptions  for  the  pnnUng  of  hu  elementarj 
work,  where  bii  priuciplea  were  to  be  ezpUined  at  length, 
and  illiwtrated  bj  platei.  The  Biibacriptions  for  this 
otgect  amounted  to  15,000  thalers  (£2260),  and  in  1774 
he  pQblUhed  bU  Elaaeatary  Work,  a  complete  BjBtem 
of  primary  education,  intended  to  develop  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupiU  and  to  bring  them,  bo  br  as  pos- 
sible, into  contact  with  realities,  not  with  mere  words. 
The  work  waa  received  with  great  favor,  and  Basedow 
obtained  means  to  establish  an  institute  for  education 
St  DeaMii,  and  to  apply  his  principles  in  training  dis- 
ciples, who  might  spread  tbem  over  all  Uermanj. 
Ijttle  calculated  b;  nature  or  habit  to  succeed  in  an 
employment  which  requires  the  greatest  reEuUrily, 
patience^  and  attention,  he,  however,  engaged  in  this 
new  project  with  all  his  accustomed  ardor.  The  name 
of  PAtianMropin  appeared  to  him  the  most  expressive 
of  bis  views;  and  he  published  atLeip^ic  in  1774  a 
pamphlet  entitled  ThePhUanthropinon/imnitxdatBaKiu, 
containing  the  details  of  his  plan.  He  immediately 
set  about  carryiag  it  into  execution ;  but  he  had  few 
Bcholan,  and  the  success  by  no  means  answered  his 
hopes.  Nevertheless,  so  well  had  his  ideas  been  re- 
ceived that  similar  institutions  sptang  up  all  over  the 
land,  and  the  most  prominent  writers  snd  thinkers 
openly  advocated  the  phin.  Had  Basedow  been  a  man 
of  ordinary  tact,  his  success  would  have  been  com- 
plete. But  his  temper  was  intractable,  and  his  man- 
lucement  was  one  long  quarrel  with  his  oolleagues. 
Tne  institution  wss  finally  shut  up  in  1TB3.  Basedow 
died  at  Magdeburg  on  the  25lh  July,  1790.  Notices 
of  his  life  and  works  have  been  published  by  Bath' 
mann  [1791}  and  Meyer  (1791-2). 

BASEL,  Bij^  or  Baslb  (the  first  being  the  German, 
the  others  the  French  and  Old  French  forms  of  the  name), 
a  canton  in  the  N.W.  of  SwitMrland,  with  an  area  of  184 
English  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by 
"  '     ■■  '  *     '       f  Baden,  E.  by  the  canton 

r  those  of  Solothum  and 


Alsace,  N.  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  E. 

veised  by  the  Jnra  chain,  the 


of  Aargau,  and  8.  and  B.W' 
Bema.    The  canton  is  travel 

bighest  peaks  of  which  rise  to  from  4000  to  6000  'feet, 
mth  the  exoeption  of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,— the 
Birse  and  the  Ergoli, — tliere  are  no  streams  of  any  magni- 
tude. The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, the  mountain  aides  afibnlinf;  excellent  pastarage. 
The  principal  pursuits  of  the  people  are  agricultural  and 
Mstoral,  thougb  here  and  there,  as  at  Liestal,  Bissach,  aud 
HiiDcheDstein,  coal-mining  is  carried  on.  The  cliief  manu- 
&ctar«s  are  ribbons,  woolloi,  linen,  and  cotton  ^oods,  and 
iron  and  steel  wares.  Politiolly  the  caoton  consuls  of  two 
divisions^  one  urban  and  the  other  rural  (Baacl-etadt  and 
Basel-laadachaft),  each  with  its  own  constitution  and  laws. 
The  former  sends  two  membeia  to  the  National  Council: 
its  lepslalive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Great  Council 
which  consists  of  134  members,  choeen  for  six  yean,  and 
its  executive  power  belongs  to  a  Leaser  Council  of  15 
membenk  In  the  rural  division  the  legislative  body  (or 
lioMlrath)  is  chosen  for  three  years,  and  has  the  ultimate 
authority  over  all  departments;  the  executive  cotmcit  con- 
nats  of  nve  membera  elected  for  the  same  period ;  it  sends 
three  members  to  the  National  Council.  The  prevailing 
language  is  German.  Population  of  Basel-stadt  in  1S7^ 
47,760,juid  of  Basel-tandschaft,  54,721. 

Basel,  or  BIle,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton,  and, 
next  to  Geneva,  the  largest  city  in  Biritserland,  is  situated 
on  both  aides  of  the  Bhine,  43  miles  N,  of  Berne,  in  lat. 
47°  33'  N^  and  long.  7°  S5'  E.  Great  Basel,  or  the  city 
proper,  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  is  connected 
with  Little  Basel  on  the  north  side  by  a  handsome  bridge 
800  feet  long,  which  wss  originally  erected  in  1229. 
The  dty  is  ^etally  well-built,  but  there  are  fewer 
remarkable  edifices  thsn  in  many  other  Continental  cities 
of  similar  size.  The  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral,  founded 
1010,  still  stands,  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
monuments,  besides  the  tombs  of  Erasmus.  CEcolampadius, 
and  other  eminent  persons.  A  re-decoration  was  skilfully 
effected  in  1S62-I856.  Among  other  ecclesiastical  builu- 
infs  of  interest  may  be  mentioned  8l  Martin's,  restored  in 
1S61;  St.  Alban's,  formerly  a  mooastety;  the  church  of 


the  Barfr-footed  Pdars.  which  now  serres  m  a  store  hoaM; 
Elizabeth's  Church,  of  modem  erection ;  and  8t  Clan's  in 
LitUeBase).  l^e  town-haUwas  buUt  iiil508aDd  nstond 
in  182fl.  A  peat-office^  a  new  bank,  and  an  hospital  are  of 
recent  erection.  Besides  the  universi^,  which  wss  fonnded 
by  Pope  Pius  II.  in  14G9,  and  reorganized  in  1817,  Basel 
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posseasee  a.  public  library  of  95,000  vols.,  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  M8S.,  a  picture-galleir.  a  museum,  a  Iheoli^- 
ical  seminary  for  missionaries  (established  in  1813),  a  gym- 
nasium, an  industrial  school,  a  botanical  garden,  an  orphan- 
asylum,  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  snd  vanoos  learned 
societies.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Society  for  tba 
Propagation '  of  Useful  Knowledge,  founSed  in  1777  by 
leehn,  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Society  of  Na- 
tional Antiquities,  and  the  Bible  Society,  which  dates  from 
1804  and  wss  the  first  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent,  Baad 
is  the  seat  of  an  active  transit-trade  between  Fianoe,  Gter- 
many,  and  Switzerland,  and  possessca  important  mann&o- 
tures  of  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  oyeworks,  blcAch- 
fields,  and  iron- works,  the  — — •"-i"-!''       '    -  >    ■ 


it  valuable  of  all 


Basel;  and  the  central  station  for  the  Swis  snd  Alsaos 
railways  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  proper.  Bssd 
waa  the  birthplace  of  Euler,  Bemouilli,  Iselin,  and  perhapa 
of  Holbein;  and  the  names  of  Erasmus,  (Ecolampadins^ 
GrynEUB,  Merian,  De  Wette,  Ha^enbach,  and  Wecfal«r- 
nagel,  are  associUed  with  the  nmvenity.  Population  is 
1870,  44,834 

Basel  {BtmHdi  first  appears  in  the  4th  centoty  aa  a 
Roman  military  post  On  the  decay  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  Augutia  Bauraeoram,  the  site  of  which  is  stiU 
marked  by  the  village  of  Augst,  it  began  to  rise  into  im- 
portance, and,  after  numerous  vicissitudes,  became  a  fre« 
city  of  the  empire  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century. 
and  obtained  a  variety  of  privileges  and  rights.  In  1359 
the  most  of  its  buildings  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
In  1392  the  town  of  Little  Basel  was  acquind  from  tho 
bishop  by  purchas&  From  1431  to  1443  the  meeting  of 
a  General  Council  were  held  in  the  city  (see  next  atticle). 
After  the  battle  of  St.  Jacob  in  1444,  in  the  immediata 
neighborhood,  Basel  was  visited  by  the  plague,  and  ita 
population  considerab^  diminished.  In  1501  it  became* 
member  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  [  and  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  seals  of  the  Reformation  movement.  The  position 
of  the  city  exposed  it  to  many  dangers  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  it  continued  to  flounsh. 
A  peril  of  a  more  critical  kind  arose  from  within.  The 
quasi-aristocratic  Government  of  the  dty  appropriated  all 
poli^caJ  rights,  snd  left  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts unrepresented, — which  gradually  led  to  modi  diacon- 
teni  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  sod  nliimately  to  aeliwl 
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tMBka.  It  wia  not  dll  1833  thst  pmoe  ma  Srml;  re- 
nted bj  the  oomplelfl  Mparation  of  the  canton  into  the 
two  diTuiona  of  Baad-tladl  ftnd  Batd-tandtdtaft,  the  former 
bung  klloved  to  include  not  onlj  the  tilj  proper,  but  &1bo 
the  conuniuiea  of  Beiheo,  Bettiof^,  mud  Klein-Hflningen. 
The  espitkl  of  the  mrat  division  ia  lieathal,  with  (in 
ISTCT)  a  population  of  3873. 

BASEL,  THE  CoUKdL  OP  {1431-1443),  was  the  la«t  of 
the  three  great  reforming  countulB  of  the  15th  centoTj, 
euning  after  the  councils  of  Pisa  (1409)  and  Conatance 
(1414-18).  In  tlieee  three  councils  the  aim  of  the  mtyorilj 
via  to  reform  the  church  bj  deetro^ing  the  aheolate  supre- 
mac7  of  the  Pope,  and  bj  curbing  the  rule  of  the  BomaD 
curia ;  and  the  acts  of  these  councils  were  all  designed  to 
reestablish  the  power  of  the  episcopate  br  asserting  the 
topremacy  of  cecumenical  oounciU.  At  Pisa  these  ainu 
were  rail;  indicated ;  at  Constance  the;  were  so  far  suc- 
eenful  that  acbisniatic  popen  were  deposed,  and  the  council 
pncticallj  showed  ils  Buj>eriorit7  to  the  Pope  hj  bestowiag 
(he  pap%l  chair  on  Martin  V. ;  and  although  the  fathers  of 
CoDBlance  were  compelled  to  separate  before  ther  could  do 
much  else  in  the  waj  of  reform,  thej  practically  laid  the 
foondalioQ  b;  insisting  that  ooundb  snonld  be  held  fre- 
quently, and  by  ordering  a  new  coun<ul  to  be  called  at  [he 
end  of  five  jears.  The  coundl  aummooed  in  obedienoe  to 
this  command  was  the  Council  of  Basel,  but  the  results  of 
lea  meeting  were  simply  to  show  the  helpleeancss  of  the 
episcopate  and  the  power  of  the  Boman  curia.  At  Basel 
the  labora  of  Pisa  and  Constance  were  nndone,  and  after 
this  cooncil  thoughtful  men  began  Co  see  that  the  church 
could  not  be  reformed  without  destroying  the  Pap«cy. 

The  Coimuil  of  Basel  was  aummoned  b^  Uaiiin  V. 
(1431).  He  finl  appointed  it  to  meet  at  Fftvia,  then  at 
Siena,  but  Basel  was  at  last  fixed  upon.  At  the  ven 
beginning;  Martin  died,  but  his  successor,  Eugeniua  I\., 
nnOioaed  all  his  decrees;  and  the  council  accordingly  met 
at  Basel  on  the  23d  of  Julj',  1431,  under  the  preeioency 
of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini.  At  first  alt  went  well.  The 
bishops  took  care  so  to  arrange  the  organisation  of  Che 
eonncil  and  its  method  of  procedure  as  to  make  it  a  true 
and  (Nrrepreeentative  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  The 
members  of  the  council  were  divided  into  four  equal  clamee, 
each  conststinp  of  about  the  aame  number  of  cudinale, 
aicfabishaps,  bishops,  abbots,  Ac,  and  each  complet^  or- 
ffiniied,  wi^  its  president,  secretaries,  and  other  officers. 
This  was  done  to  neutraliie  the  votee  and  prevent  the  in- 

fics  of  the  Italian  bishops,  who  were  verv  numerous, 
for  the  meet  oart  under  the  power  of  the  Roman  curie. 
To  each  of  the  four  was  assigned  the  investigation  of  a 
fpedsl  clans  of  sutyeota.  Each  seedon  met  separately  in 
its  own  hall  thrice  a  week.  Each  section  elected  three  of 
its  number  to  form  a  committee  of  buaineu.  One-tbird 
<t  this  committee  was  changed  every  month.  All  the 
businen  had  to  pass  through  this  committee,  and  it  sent 
down  jpedal  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  each  of  the  sec- 
tions. When  the  section  had  discussed  tbe  matter  it  sent 
iU  decision  with  the  reasooa  of  it  to  each  of  the  other  sec- 
tuHM,  who  then  discussed  the  matter  and  gave  their  opinion 
opoD  it.  If  three  sections  were  agreed  upon  it,  the  subject 
wn  brought  before  the  whole  council  for  general  diacunion 
and  a  fioai  decision. 


the  recoDoiiation  of  the  Bohemians,  and  the  reform  of  the 
chnich  according  to  the  resolutioits  come  to  at  Constance. 
8aoa  after  the  beginning  of  the  council  the  Boman  curia 
took  alarm  at  the  zeal  and  determination  of  the  assembled 
Iriahope,  and  by  intrigues  compelled  the  Pope,  who  was 
Rally  anxious  lor  reform,  (o  do  all  he  could  to  hinder  tbe 
work  of  tbe  fslheis  at  Basel.  Eugenius  twice  tried  to  dis- 
solve the  council ;  but  it  resisted,  maintaining  that  a  coun- 
cil being  superior  10  the  Pope  oouid  not  be  dissolved,  and 
the  Pope  yielded.  Tbe  bishops  refused  to  admit  the  Pope's 
legatee  until  they  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  council 
and  promised  to  obey  its  decrees. 

The  first  business  to  which  the  membeis  addressed  tbem- 
kItcb  was  to  curb  tbe  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Boman 
cnria.  They  lii«d  to  do  this  by  attempting  to  stop  the  Bow 
of  money  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Borne.  They  ai>ol- 
iabed  the  amiates ;  tfaey  declarea  it  illegal  in  a  bishop  Co 
tend  the  sum  of  mon^  commonly  preeenled  on  his  invest- 
iture, Ac.  •^  and  they  paeaed  many  laws  to  restrain  the  lax- 
mj  ud  noe  of  the  clergy.  These  proceeding  so  alarmed 
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Eugeniua  that  he  reaolved  diher  to  bring  the  ooundl  within 
the  reach  of  his  inflnenoe  or  to  dissolve  iL  The  oceaaion 
for  inCerferaice  arcee  out  of  a  debate  which  the  subject  of 
reunion  with  the  Greek  Church  gave  rise  to.  The  emperor 
John  Palffiologus,  induced  principally  bj  fear  of  the  Turks, 
had  written  both  to  tbe  Pope  and  to  the  council  on  the 
subject  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  both  had  enter- 
taJned  his  propoeals.  The  majoritv,  however,  of  tbe  bishops 
in  the  council  maintained  that  this  subject  could  not  prop, 
erly  be  discumed  in  Italy,  and  that  the  deiiboitiona  most 
take  place  in  France,  Savoy,  or  Basel,  far  from  the  influ- 
ence of  tbe  Pope.  To  this  Eugenius  would  not  agree; 
and  when  the  oouncil  decided  against  him,  he  resolved  to 
assemble  another  council,  which  met  first  at  Ferrara  and 
afterwards  at  Florence. 

The  rest  of  the  prooeedings  of  the  council  of  Basel  is 
simply  a  reoord  of  struggles  with  the  Pope.  In  1437  the 
council  ordered  the  Po^  lo  appear  before  them  at  Basel. 
Tbe  Pope  replied  by  dissolving  the  council ;  the  bishopa, 
backed  bv  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  continued 
their  deliberations,  and  pronounced  the  Pope  contumacious 
for  not  obeying  them.  When  Eugenina  (ned  to  take  away 
the  authority  of  the  council  by  summoning  the  opposition 
Council  of  Florence,  the  bishops  at  Basd  deposed  him. 
EageniuB  replied  by  a  severe  bull,  in  wliich  he  excommuni- 
cated the  biabop&  and  they  answered  by  electing  a  new 
Pope,  Amadens,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Felix  V.  The  greater  part  of  the  church  adhered  to 
Eugenius,  but  most  of  the  universities  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Felix  and  the  Council  of  Basel.  Kotwidi- 
atandiug  the  opposition  of  Eugenius  and  his  adherents,  the 
Council  of  Basel  continued  to  pass  laws  and  decrees  until 
tbe  year  1443 ;  and  when  the  bishops  separated  they  de- 
clared publicly  that  they  would  reassemble  at  Basel,  Lyon^ 
or  Laosanne.  In  1447  Eugenius  died  and  was  suoceeded 
by  Nicholas  V.,  who  tried  to  bring  about  a  reooncillation 
between  the  parties  in  the  chnrdi.  A  oompromise  was 
effected,  by  which  PeUx  resigned  the  pontificate,  and  the 
father*  of'^  Basel  having  assembled  at  Lausann^  ratified 
the  abdication  of  Felix,  and  directed  the  church  to  obey 


Nicholas,  while  Nicholaa  confirnted 


s  of  the  Council 


imted  by 
of  Basel. 


the 


Hefals'i  CetKiiiiTigmcUehtt,  vol.  v.  j  Mansi,  CbuciKo,  voL 
xxlx.;  Suemt  Sylvias,  Di  Cmmlia  BanUent.  Tha  .isi*  it  the 
Connoll  are  prestrved  In  HS.  in  Farli  and  ia  Ba«l. 

(t.  «.  1..) 

St  side  of  the  Jordan 
Cy,  often   mentioned 

Jewish  history.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  is  ]^i 
or  jG'sn,  represented  in  Greek  by  Baaav  and  Baaavlrif 
(LXX.  and  Epiphaniua),  or  more  frequently,  by  Baravaia 
(jceephus,  Ptolemy,  Eusebius,  &c.).  The  name  is  under- 
stood to  be  derived  from  a  root  signilying  firtila,  or, 
,  baaaliie;   and  in  some  of  the  ancient 

...  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  occasionally;  rwiderad 
by  a  word  indicating  fertility;  thus,  in  Pn.  xxii.  13,  the 
LXX.  gives  for  Bashon  vUrvti,  Aquila  gives  ^inapoi,  Sym- 
machus,  Bineroi.  When  we  first  hear  of  this  r^CHi  in  the 
da^s  of  Abraham  it  is  occupied  by  the  Rephaim,  whose 
chief  city  is  Ashteroth  Eamaim  (Oen,  ziv.  6).  These 
Rephaim,  with  kindred  tribes  spread  over  the  tran^ordanic 
r«ion,  were  in  great  part  subdued  and  supplanted  bjr  the 
children  of  Lot  (Deut.  ii.  10  11,  16-21),  who  in  their  turn 
were  invaded  and  displaced  by  the  Amoritee  (Num.  xz. 
26-30).  By  this  peintle,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the 
whole  region  north  of  tbe  Amon  was  occupied :  and  ther 
formed  two  kingdoms,  the  more  northerly  embracing  all 
Basban  and  a  part  of  Gilead  (Deut  iii.  8,  13;  Josh.  xii. 
4,  5).  Og,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
belonging  to  the  raoe  of  tbe  Bepbum,  was,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  the  ruler  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  having  come 
out  ^inst  the  Israelitee,  he  was  overthrown  in  battle  at 
Edrei,  one  of  his  own  cities.  Subaequently,  his  country 
became  the  allotment  of  the  half  tribe  of  ifuusseh  (Josh, 
ziii.  2»-31). 

The  information  pven  in  connectioo  with  the  Israelitish 
conquest  enables  us  to  define  with  oonsidersble  exactnees 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  BMhau.  Towarda  the  west  it 
included  Golan  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  3  xii.  27),  a 
name  which  to  the  prcMnt  day  has  oonllnned  attached  to 
the  district,  tbe  JauUn,  Iving  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
in  its  tipper  coiUBe;  while  tomrds  the  east,  jt  res«hedit« 


Skkhah  (DeaL  liL  10,  Ac.),  the  modsni  Balkhat,  sitnsted 
OB  the  Kiotb-e«8teni  slope  of  the  HaurAn  mountains.  On 
the  MQtb  it  is  repTeaented  as  iiiin]ediatel7  adjoining  the 
eoDDtrr  of  Oilead,  whose  northern  bontiiiar;  is  known  to 
baTB  been  the  nvm  Jarniuk,  and  on  the  north,  it  is 
■xpresslj  said  to  hiv?  eileuded  to  Mount  Herman  (DenL 
iv.  4S,  zzziii.  22 ;  Josh.  lii.  b,  xiii.  II,  12).  Wilhin  the 
limits  thus  indicated,  may-  be  pointed  out  the  towna  and 
other  lomtitieB  mentioned  is  belonging  to  Boshan.  Ashta- 
roth,  O^R  metropolLs,  doubtless  the  Aahterotii  Kamaim  of 
Qen.  ziv.  5,  called  also  Beeshterah  (r^.  Josh.  zzi.  27,  and 
1  Chron,  yi.  71J,  baa  been  sought  in  various  places, 
ewecially  in  Tel  Ashleteh  (see  Newbold,  Jour.  Oeo.  Soe., 
vol.  zvi.),  but  has  now,  with  much  probabililj,  been 
idendfied  (bf  Wetxstein,  Reiitbtridil  ubtr  Haurdn,  p.  110) 
with  the  well-known  Biwrih,  the  Bostra  of  the  Lalin^ 
whose  position  admirably  adapts  it  for  a  capital  city,  and 
whose  ruins  attest  its  ancient  splendor.  Edrei,  already 
mentioned,  is  to  be  ideotiQed  with  Derflt,  on  the  west  of 
Busrlh  (Wetisiein,  op.  eit.,  p.  47,  77).  The  position  of 
Golan  aiid   Salchah   has  been   indicated,   while   Eenath 

!Num.  xzjii.  42)  is  recovered  in  the  modem  KunawU 
Porter,  Five  Yean  tn  Damaaeat,  vol.  ii.  p.  111).  The 
region  of  Argob  will  be  referred  to  immediately. 

Within  the  some  limits  lie  the  provinces  included  by 
Joeephus  in  the  Baahan  of  the  Israelites  (ef.  Anl.  Jud.,  iv., 
(^  S;  ix.  8,  1;  SdL  Jvd.,  ii.  6,  3;  iii.  3,  5],  and  reco^ 
niMd  generally  b^  the  Oreek  and  Roman  writers.  They 
■re  four — Gaulomtis,  Trachonitis,  Auranilis,  and  Batauiea, 
mnawering  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  natural  divisions  of 
tha  conntry.  The  firal,  Gaulonitis,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  ancient  Qolan,  and  coincident  more  or  less  exactly  with 
the  modern  Jaulftn  already  mentioned,  forms  the  western 
division,  extending  from  the  Jordan  lakes  to  the  Haj  road. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Cerritorv 
(rfGamala,  or  Qamalitis,  nnd  the  territory  of  Sogana  (iteU. 
Jvd.,  i*.  I,  1).  It  forms  a  fertile  plateau,  diveisiiied  on 
ila  noithem  half  by  a  ranee  of  low,  richly-wooded  hills, 
the  Tell  el  Faras.  which  descends  from  Moant  Hermon. 
The  second,  Trachonitis  (mentioned  Luke  iii.  1),  lay  east 
<rf  the  preceding,  and  adjoined  the  territory  of  DamascuB, 
■I  well  as  Auranilis  and  Batan»a  (^n^  Jvd.,  i.  6,  4;  zv. 
10, 1).  This  leads  us  to  the  remarkable  tract,  now  called  the 
Lgftli,  forming  one  of  the  two  TrachSnea,  or  rocky,  volcanic 
districts  lying  south  and  east  of  Damascus,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (0«w.  zvi.  p.  620).  Inscriptions,  moreover,  have 
been  found  in  the  L^&h  (see  Burckhardt,  TraetU  tn  Suria, 

6117),  which  attest  that  the  district  was  called  TracbOn. 
I  this  province  we  may  with  confidence  recognize  "  the 
region  of  Argob,"  so  onen  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  included  in  the  country  of  Bsshan  {Deut.  iii.  4, 
13,  14;  1  Kings  iv.  13).  The  arguments  for  this  identifi- 
cation are.— -let.  The  etymolosy  of  the  word  Argob  (see 
Gesenius  and  FiXttl,  «u6  voce);  2d,  the  descriptive  term 
osualiy  conjoined  with  the  name  cJkM  Argob,  indi- 
cating a  tract  clearly  defined  and  measurea  off,  and 
^>plied  alsewhere  (o  the  line  of  the  sea  coast,  which  the 
boundary  of  the  Lejih  resembles  (ef.  Porter,  op.  ciL,  vol. 
ii.  p.  241);  3d,  by  the  Tat^umists  the  name  Argob  is 
ruidered  ZVocAdna  (Lightfoot,  Chorojraphieai  Nota,  J  4). 
The  third  province,  Auranitis,  presents  a  name  known  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  In  Ezekie!  ^zlvii.  10,  IS) 
mention  is  made  of  HaurAn  (in  the  LXS.  Ait^vZric),  as  a 
locality  on  the  border  of  the  land  of  Israel.  The  name  is 
feund  also  on  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  under  the  form 
Havranu  ^Schroder,  Die  KtHinKhriflen  -and  dot  A.  T.,  p. 
287),  and  it  is  common  in  Arabian  writers.  In  regard  to 
its  modem  use  Porter  says  IJottr.  Sae.  LiL,  July,  185^, 
p.  303),  "  The  name  Haurin  is  at  present  applied  by  those 
at  a  distance  to  the  whole  country  east  of  JaulAn  and 
JeidHr.  By  the  people  of  that  country,  however,  it  is  used 
in  a  much  more  restricted  sense,  and  is  given  only  to  the 
fertile  plain  on  the  south  of  the  Lejtlh,  with  (he  narrow 
strip  on  the  west.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  perfectly 
flat,  with  little  conical  hills  at  intervals.     '^'■~  —■'  "  •'■'■ 


district  is  Batanea,  a  name  obviously  derived  from,  and 
Oflm  used  by  Josephus  and  others  co-ezleosively  with,  the 
old  name  Bashan.  It  has,  however,  a  special  application 
to  the  district  lying  on  the  east  of  the  LejUi  and  of  the 
Hautftn  plain,  including  the  central  masses  of  the  Jebel  el- 
Dtui  or  Hauitn  mountain  (apparently  the  Alsadamus  or 


AlsalamoB  mons  of  Ptolemy,  and,  perhaps,  the  Salmon  of 
I^  Irviii.  14;  see  Belaud,  Paiaaliaa,  p.  458 ;  Wetmiein 
ov.  dL,  p.  00)  and  its  eastern  slopes.  To  this  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  the  name  Ard-el-Ba(hanyeh  is  still 
applied  by  the  natives.  Says  Porter  [op.  ml.,  p.  306), 
"One  of  the  most  intelligent  Druies  I  met  with  in  mj 
whole  journey,  told  me  the  whole  mountains  were  cou- 
prehended  in  the  Ard-el-Bathanjeh." 

The  history  of  Bashan,  atler  its  conquest  by  tba 
Israelites,  merges  into  the  ^neml  history  of  that  natioiL 
and  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  last  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  2  Kinp  z.  33,  in  connection  with  the  attacks 
made  by  Hazael,  the  king  of  Damascus,  upon  ths  territory 
of  Israel.  Throughout  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
Bashan  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  luznriance,  its  rich 
pastures,  its  strong  bulls,  its  fatlings  "of  rams,  ik  lamhs, 
and  of  goats,  of  bullocks  f  its  oaks  and  its  fin  (IV.  zxiL 
12;  Amoa  iv.  1 ;  Isa.  ii.  13;  Jer.  1.  IB;  Ewk,  uiiz.  IS, 
xzvii.  6)  ;  and  its  eztraordinary  fertility  is  attested  by  tba 
density  of  its  population  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14] — a  densi^ 
proved  by  the  unparalleled  abundance  with  which  ruined 
towns  and  cities  are  now  strewn  over  the  whole  ootmlry. 
In  the  disturt>ed  period  which  followed  the  breaking  up  of 
the  empire  of  Alezander,  its  posseasion  was  an  object  of 
continual  contest.  "  Idunumn  princes,  Nabathnu)  kings, 
Arab  chieft,  ruled  in  their  turn."  The  central  portion  of 
the  countij,  Trachonitis,  early  became  a  refuge  for  outlaws 
and  haant  of  robbers,  a  character  for  which  it  is  fingo- 
larly  fitted  by  nature,  and  which  it  retains  lo  the  p 
day.  (a.  Josephus,  Anl.  Jud.,  zv.  1 ;  zvi.  9,  2 ; 
^ .   _   .^    ^..,   .^^    ^,zv.  10.)     " 


Str^K^ 
G«^.^  zvi.  p.  5^  I  Qui.  Tvr.,  tiieL,  zv.  10.)  In  Arabian 
traoition  Kwhan  is  regarded  as  the  countrr  of  the  patri- 
arch Job  (see  Abulfeda,  Hit.  Aiiieaiamiea,o.  £7,  208,  and 
esp.  Wetzatein,  in  Delitisch,  Da»  BiuA  Job,  p.  507,  /.) ; 
and  it  holds  a  prominent  place  in  authentic  Arabian  hlstorj 
us  the  seat  of  the  dynastv  of  the  Ghassanides  (see  Caunia 
dePerceval,X'^sl<iu-s<fu.Arai«f,vol.ii.202,/.;  WebsteifL 

S.  cil.,  121,  /.).  At  the  present  day  the  Haurkn  is  one  or 
e  seals  of  that  singular  people,  the  Dmtes  (see  Dbuzis'i. 

Both  in  its  natural  and  its  archooltnical  aspecla,  the 
country  of  Baslian  is  lull  of  interesL  The  Jebel  ed-Dma, 
which  rises  to  nearly  BOOO  feet  in  height,  is  a  congeries 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  (he  products  of  eruption  from 
this  source,  spread  over  the  adjoining  plains,  have  givea 
(o  the  soil  that  character  of  fertility  for  which  It  has  been 
in  all  ages  remarkable.  {Qf.  Lyell,  Prindpla  of  Oeolm, 
Bth  ed.,  p.  3B4.)  This  volcanic  soil,  we  are  told,  yiddi 
on  the  average,  in  some  places,  eighty  returns  of  wheal, 
and  a  hundred  of  barley  (Wetmleln,  op.  eii.,  p.  30).  The 
mountains  themselves  are  richly  clothed,  at  least  on  tbeii 
western  side,  with  forests  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  among 
whichthe  evergreen  oak  is  especiallyabundant.  TheLejlE 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  r^ions  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. "It  is,"  says  one  of  the  latest  observers  (Burton, 
UneqAtred  Sgria,  vol.  i.  p.  184),  "in  fact  a  lava  bed;  » 
stone  torrent  poured  out  .  .  .  over  the  ruddy  yellow  clay 
and  the  limestone  Soor  of  the  Haurftn  valley,  hirb  raised 
by  tba  ruins  of  repeated  eruptions,  broken  up  by  the  action 
of  fumaroles  or  blow  holes,  and  cracked  and  crevassed  when 
cooling  by  earthquakes,  and  by  the  withering  of  ■ges." 
(See  also  Burckhardt,  m.  at;V-  112;  Porter's  Kte  Finr* 
in  Damateat,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Wetmtein,  op.  ciL,  p.  25.) 

In  regard  to  the  architectural  monuments  of  [he  Haurin. 
the  "striking  feature,"  says  Count  de  Vogu^  [Reamry  <f 
Jenaaiem,  p.  423),  "is  the  ezclosive  use  of  stone.  Tlia 
country  produces  no  wood,  and  the  only  rock  which  can  he 
obtained  is  a  basalt,  very  harf,  and  very  difficult  to  work." 
The  walls  are  formed  of  large  blocks,  carefully  dressed,  and 
laid  together  without  cement,  and  often  let  into  one  an- 
other with  a  kind  of  dovetail.  Boofe,  doors,  stairs,  and 
windows,  are  all  of  stone.  This,  of  course,  imparts  (o  (Ih 
buildings  great  massiveness  of  appearance  and  great  solid- 
ity, and  in  multitudes  of  cases  the  houses,  though  "with- 
out  inhabitant,"  are  as  perfect  as  when  Giat  reared.  Knoe 
buildings  so  strong  are  apparently  capable  of  enduring  fi» 
any  length  of  time,  and  since  some  of  these  are  known, 
from  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  to  date  from  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  not  Dnnatiual  to 
resaid  them  as,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  earliest  known  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  the  Ainoriles  or  the  Kephaim.  (Bee 
Bitter,  Faia»L  and  Syrien,  ii.  964;  Porter,  QkaU  Oitia,  p. 
79,/.)  This,  however,  is  contested,  on  the  ground  that 
the  extant  inscriptions  and  the  aidutectural  style  pcun.  In 
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■  mach  Itler  dale,  and  matt  he  regarded  as  at  least  un- 
pniTed.  (Se«  WetzsteiD,  op.  at,  p.  103;  FerguaBon,  in 
AUietmum,  Jiilj,  1870,  p.  14S ;  Burton,  on.  eit.,  vol.  i.  p. 
192.)  Mbdv  inscriplions  have  been  found  in  tbis  regioD, 
— miMl  of  tbem  coinpoeed  in  Ore«k,  a  conaidemble  num- 
ber in  two  forms  of  Shemitic  writing  (the  PaJmyrenian  or 
AnntKan,  and  the  Sinailic  or  Nabalbean),  and  some  in 
u  unknown  character,  resembling  the  Himyarilic.  Arabic 
inicriplioiw  tue  mtmeroi^s  on  buildings  ol  more  recent  date. 
The  oldest  recognizable  Qreek  record  bears  the  name  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  and  the  NabathEean  kings,  of  ihedjnaaty 
oiTAretas,  vho  reigned  from  aboat  100  b.c.  at  Bozrah  have 
■lao  left  memorials. 


;  BuoktnghLD 
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To  tha  works  od  thli  T«g<c 
aaj  b«  addod;— SMtson,  Ittitn  dureh  ayriin 
Tnmit  among  Ikt  Arab  Tribtt;  Oraham,  /our.  0cdd,  Sbc,  to). 
ixriii.r  Db  Vogat,  St"t  CtniraU;  Waddington, /runn^Oom 
Orteqnit  dt  la  Smti  FrailiBald,  TVanli  in  li*  Cmlral  Cau- 
cant  awl  Bathait.  (W.  TV.) 

BASHKIBS,  a  people  who  inhabit  the  B 
menta  of  OrtmlHirg,  Perm,  and  Samar.  and  pi 

(ioa  to 

The  name  Bashkir  or  Bash-kQrt  appears  for  tbe  firal  lii 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  century  in  the  writings  of  Ibn- 
FdsIui,  who,  describing  his  travels  among  the  Volga-Bul- 
gariaas,  meDlions  the  Bashkirs  aa  a  warlike  and  idolatrous 
race.  The  name  was  not  used  by  the  people  themei'lvce  in 
tbe  lOtb  oentnr/,  hut  is  a  mere  nickname.  It  probably 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Bashkirs,  then  as  now.  were  dis- 
lingoislied  br  their  large,  round,  short,  and.  possibly,  close- 
cropped  heads.  Of  European  writeni  tha  firat  to  mention 
tbe  Bashkire  are  Ptano-Carpini  and  Rubniquia.  These 
traTelleis,  who  fell  in  with  them  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Birer  Ural,  call  them  Psscatir,  and  assert  thst  they  spoke 
at  that  time  the  same  langu^e  as  the  Hiingarinns.  Till 
the  arriTal  of  the  Mongolians,  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  the  Bashkirs  were  a  strong  and  independent 
people,  and  troublesome  lo  their  neiglihoni,  the  Bijl^rianB 
and  Pa^en^B.  At  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Kaun 
kiiwdom  they  were  in  a  we«k  state.  In  1556  thej  volun- 
tarily recognised  the  supremacy  of  Buasia,  and,  ' 


1676  thej 

and  acain  i 

and  Kllsyom,  on  account  of  ill'treatment  by  the  BussiiLn 
officials.  Their  third  and  last  insurrection  wss  in  1735 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Orenburg,  and  it  lasted 
for  six  years.  In  178S  thej  were  freed  froin  taiis;  and 
b  1798  an  irregnlar  arra^  was  formed  from  among  them. 
They  are  now  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  and  each 
anton  into  yArts  or  districts,  the  whole  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Orenburg  governor-general.  In  military 
matters  they  are  subject  to  an  Ataman,  chosen  from  the 
generals  of  the  army ;  hut  in  civil  affiiirs  the  yflrts  and 
cantons  are  administered  by  Bashkir  officials.  Tney  main- 
lain  a  military  cordon,  escort  caravans  through  the  Kirghii 
iteppea,  and  are  employed  in  various  other  services.  By 
m(>de  of  life  the  Bashkira  are  divided  into  settled  aud 
iMMnadic  The  former,  who  are  not  distinguiebable  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tatar  villages,  areengaged  in  agriculture, 
cattle-rearing,  and  bee-keeping,  and  live  without  wont.  The 
nranadic  portion  is  subdivided,  according  to  the  districts  in 
which  they  wander,  into  those  of  the  mountains  and  those 
of  the  steppes.  Almost  their  sole  occupation  is  the  rearing 
of  cattle ;  and  the^  attend  lo  that  in  a  very  negligent 
manner,  not  oollecting  a  Bufflcient  store  of  winter  fodder 
lor  all  their  herds,  but  allowing  part  of  theoi  to  perish. 
The  Bashkirs  ore  usually  verv  poor,  and  in  winter  live 
partly  on  a  kind  of  gruel  called  yUryu,  and  badly  prepared 
cheese  named  skUrt.  They  are  hospitable  but  suspicious, 
^it  to  plunder,  and  to  the  last  degree  laiy.  They  have 
targe  heads,  black  hair,  eyes  narrow  and  flat,  small  fore- 
hwls,  euB  alvrays  sticking  out,  and  a  swarthy  skin.  In 
general,  ihev  >re  strong  and  muHCular,  and  capable  of 
endnring  all  kinds  of  labor  and  privation.  They  profea 
Uahometanism,  but  are  little  acquainted  with  its  doctrines. 
In  intellectual  development  they  do  not  stand  high. 

I,  Stovar  Son.  Imp.  t.i. ,-  FriUin,  "  Da  Boskirii," 


in  Mlm.  di  rAead.  da  Si.  PMmbiirg,  IBiij  and  Floiinskr.  Ib 
W€ilnlt  Evropi,  1BT4. 

BASIL  THE  GREAT,  on  eminent  eoclesiasDc  u  th* 
4th  century.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Arian  controveniy,  m 
distinguished  theologian,  a  liturgical  reformer;  and  hi* 
letters  to  his  friends,  especially  those  to  Gregory  of  Naziaor- 
Eus,  give  a  great  amount  of  informaiion  about  the  stirria^ 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Basil  come  of  a  somewhat: 
famoos  &mily,  which  gave  a  number  of  distingtuAeA 
supporters  lo  the  church  of  the  4th  century.  His  ddcat 
sisler,  Macrina,  was  celebrated  for  her  saintly  life;  his 
second  brother  was  the  famous  Or^ory  of  Nyna;  hia 
voungest  was  Peter,  bishop  of  Bebute ;  and  nia  ddest 
brother  wss  tho  bmous  Christian  jurist  NaucratiusL  It 
has  been  ohservid  that  there  was  in  the  whole  bmitj  m 
tendency  to  ecstatic  emotion  and  enthnsiastic  pielv.  ITsntf 
was  bom  about  330,  at  Cssareu  in  Cappadocia.  While  b» 
was  still  a  child,  the  family  removed  to  Pontus;  but  hs 
soon  returned  to  Cappadocia  to  live  with  his  mother's  rel*- 
tlons,  and  seems  lo  Lave  been  brought  up  by  liia  grand- 
mother  Macrins-  It  was  at  Ctesarea  that  he  becsnia 
acquainted  with  bis  life-long  friend  Gregor^i  of  NamaoaB^ 
and  it  was  there  that  he  began  that  interesting  corrtspooi^ 


a  Athens  that 


stantinople  in  pursuit  of  learning,  and  s 
veais  there  and  at  Athens.  It  was  whil 
he  seriously  b^an  lo  think  of  the  chnrch,  and  reeolved  to 
seek  out  ue  most  fomoiu  hermit  eainis  in  Byria  aniS 
Arabia,  in  order  to  leam  from  them  how  to  attain  ta  tliat: 
emhusiBsiic  piety  in  which  be  delighted,  and  how  tokee^ 
his  body  under  by  maceration  and  other  ascetic  devices. 
After  this  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  convent  near  Ameaa 
in  PontuB,  in  which  his  mother  Emmilia,  now  a  widows 
his  sislcc  Macrina,  and  several  other  ladie&  gave  Ibem- 
selves  lo  a  pious  Life  of  prayer  and  chantabte  works. 
He  was  not  orduined  presbyter  until  365,  and  his  or<£HB- 
tiou  was  probably  the  result  of  Ihe  entrealiea  of  his  eerfesi- 
Rslical  superiors,  who  wished  to  use  his  talents  against  ihor 
AriaoB,  who  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  countiT^ 
and  were  favored  by  the  Arian  emperor,  who  then  leigl 
in  Constantinople.  In  370  Eusehius,  bishop  of  C 
died,  and  Basil  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  It  was  tnem 
that  his  great  powers  were  called  into  sction.  Ctmarea, 
was  an  important  diocese^  and  its  bishop  was,  ez  officio^ 
exarch  of  the  great  diooese  of  Pontus.  Basil  was  threatr- 
ened  with  confiscaiion  of  property,  banishment,  and  ev«ia 
deuih,  if  he  did  not  relax  tiis  relations  against  tha. 
Arians ;  but  he  refused  to  yield,  and  in  the  ead  trinmphed.. 
He  died  in  S79.  Tbe  principal  theological  writings  of~ 
Basil  are  his  De  Spirita  Saitde  and  his  three  books  a^not: 
Eunomina.  He  was  a  famous  preacher,  and  we  pcm^ 
at  least  seventeen  homilies  by  him  on  the  Psalms  and  on: 
Isaiah.  HU  principal  efforts  ss  a  reformer  were  directed.' 
towards  Ihe  improvement  of  the  Liturgy  (Ihe  Lkmgu  tf 
the  Soly  Batii),  and  the  reformation  of  the  mono-ttic  ardeT» 
of  the  East.  (Q^  the  Benedictine  editions  of  the  Torlu  of.' 
Basil  the  Great.) 

The  name  Basil  also  beloogB  U)  several  distingnishedl 
churchmen  besides  Basil  the  Great.  (1.)  Basil,  bisht^ 
of  Ancyra  (336-360),  a  semi-Arian,  highly  lavoredl  1^/ 
[he  Emperor  Constantine,  and  a  great  polemscal  water;; 
none  of  his  works  are  extant.  (2.)  Basil  of  Beltedu 
(9.  44S-458],  a  bishop  who  shifted  sides  ooDtiunall^ iiti- 
the  Eutychian  controvarsy,  and  who  wrote  extengii^j:, 
his  works  were  published  m  Paris  in  1622.  (3.)  Bta2  oT 
Ancyra,  fl.  787 ;  he  opposed  imsge  worship  at  theaetovV 
council  of  Nicjco,  but  afterwards  retracted.  (4,,)  Bhail,  ibe 
founder  of  a  sect  of  mystics  who  appeared  in  Ihe:  &e^ 
Church  in  the  12th  century  {^.  Anna  Comaena^.  .Jfaiorf j. 
bk.  15). 


BASILICA,  a  term  denoting  II)  in  civil  afcMiectur^. 
a  court  of  law,  or  merchants'  exchange,  and  {2.)  ia  eeclft- 
siastical  architecture,  a  church  of  similar  form  aadi  arrang»« 

Tbe  name  baiUiea,  /Jaffiiiwi  (sc.  trrod  or  oMfX  "a  royaO 
portico,"  or  "  hall,"  is  evidence  of  a  Greek  or^in.  Tbe> 
portico  at  Athens  in  which  the  second  archon,  d/i^ur  paeiif 
ciic,  sal  to  at^udicate  on  matters  toucliing  religion,  snd  iai 
which  the  council  of  Areopagus  sometimes  met,  was  kiutwik 
as  the  irrod  ^aiXtmi  or  ^001X1117  (Pausan.,  i.  3,  3  I;  Dt- 
mosth.,  ArUtogil.,  p.  776;  Plato,  QuiTmid.,ad  init,;  Aa~ 
etoph.,  Eedtiiaa.,  6*5).    From  d  "     '  '     ' 
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■ppean  to  have  rail , t, - 

Uw-court,  in  irhich  sense  it  iraa  adopted  b;  the  Bomana. 
The  introduction  of  btuiliaa  into  Eome  was  not  very  early, 
Livy  expnaair  tells  lu,  when  describing  the  oonflasntion 
of  ine  city,  210  B.C.,  that  there  were  none  such  then_, — 
•' neque  enim  turn  bawli(«erant"  li»«.27).  Theearheat 
named  is  that  erected  by  M.  Porciua  Cato,  the  censor,  183 
B.0,  (Liv.,  zxxix.  44),  and  called  after  its  founder  btuiiiea 
Porda.  When  once  introduced  this  form  of  building 
found  favor  with  the  Bomans.  As  many  as  twenty 
baaiLicH  are  recorded  to  have  existed  within  the  walls  of 
Eome,  erected  at  different  periods,  and  bearing  the  names 
of  their  fiiundeia,  t.g — .ifimiliii,  Julia,  Senpronii^  Ulpia 
or  Tnuani,  &c  The  basilicas  were  always  placed  in  the 
meet  frequented  quarter  of  the  city,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  forum,  and  on  its  sunnieet  and  most  sheltered 
side,  that  the  merchants  and  othen  who  resorted  thither 


quentlj,  side  walls  n 
covered  by  a  root 
beams  being  conoealed  by  an  arched  oi 


,  the 
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entiuB  or  "the  Temple  of  Peace")  were  VMilteO. 

In  plan  the  baailicw  were  large  rectangular  halls,  tlw 
length  of  which,  according  to  the  rulea  laid  down  by 
VitrnviuB  (uii  nip.),  was  not  to  be  more  than  three  tima 
or  lew  than  twice  its  width.  In  any  cases  where,  &om  the 
necessity  of  the  locality,  the  length  exceeded  these  propoi^ 
tione,  the  excess  was  to  be  masked  by  the  coostniOioa  of 
small  uNulments  {ehaladiai)  at  the  fertber  end,  on  b  ' 
sides  of^the  tribunal.    On  each  side  of  the  central  a 


CClulcldiea. 


might  not  suffer  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  (Vitniv., 
Ik  ArckitteL,  v.  I).  Originally,  the  basilicas,  lilie  the 
Boyal  Exchange  in  London  and  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp, 
were  unroofed,  consisting  of  a  central  area  surrounded 
nmply  by  oovered  portiooes,  without  side  wall*.    SnbM- 


eitlier  end,  cutting  off  a  vestibule  at  one  extremitjr,  and  the 
tribunal  or  court  proper,  forming  a  kind  of  tranaEpt, 
elevated  above  the  nave,  at  the  other.  Above  the  aisles 
^  thus  formed  (portieus)  were  galleries,  formed  by  a  secraid 
row  of  columns  supporting  the  rool^  approached  by  ex- 
ternal staircases,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  general 
public — men  on  one  tide,  women  on  the  other  (PliiL, 
Epitl.,  vi.  33).  They  were  guarded  by  a  parapet  wall 
(plufcui)  between  the  coltimna,  high  enough  to  prevent 
those  in  the  galleries  from  being  seea  by  those  below. 
Sometimw,  as  in  Vitruvius's  own  basilica  at  Paniun, 
and  la  that  at  Pompeii,  instead  of  a  double  there  was  only 
a  single  row  of  columns,  the  whole  heigiitof  the  building, 
on  which  the  roof  rested.  In  this  case  the  Kalleriea  wer« 
supported  by  square  piers  (panutate)  behina  the  main  oA- 
umns.  The  building  was  lighted  with  windows  in  the  ud* 
walls,  and  at  the  ba^  of  the  galleries.  InlheDemtreirf 
the  end-wall  were  the  seats  of  the  judge  aud  hia  asMSMi^ 
generally  occupying  a  semicircular  apse,  theprwtor^ 
-.1-  -1.-:- J — jf —  :_.i .„„»■  .!,„«,._—     When  tha 


curule  chur  standing  in 
ery  nui 
int«dtc 


two  or  three  concentrii 


(accordina;  to  Pliny,  lu,,  they 
hundred  and  eighty),  they  sat  in 
*dlikef  -      • 


theatre:    The  advocates  and  other  omdals  filled  the  leM  of 


Pia.  2.— lutarior  view  of  Tr^an'a  Basiliga  (0an7<«  VIpia),  u  nitorad  by  Culaa. 


therusedplatform,  divided  from  the  test  of  the  building  by 
aecreen  of  lattice-work  [tanaUi).  In  the  centre  of  the  chord 
of  the  apse  stood  an  altar  on  which  the  jvdiett  took  an  oath 
lo  administer  true  justice.  The  tribunal  sometimee  ended 
Mnare  instead  of  apeidally.    This  is  so  in  the  basilica  at 


square 
I^pe 


f  the  hall  by  a  podntm  bearing  a  *■ 


six  columns,  and  is  flanked  by  staircases  to  ths  galleries  and 

by  the  eAdfcvftco.  Tha  Uiyr  «tiH  Tiini»m.gniflf«»it  jm^U^f^ 
were  sometimes  finished  with  an  apse  at  eadi  exti«n)itj. 
The  plans  of  Tr^an's  basilica  usually  give  this  arraiuaDent. 
The  fragment  of  the  ground-plan  in  the  marble  taUets  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol,  usually  a"' 


•lao  ihowE  an  apse,  deugnated  {Atrium)  Libtruait,  This, 
w«  know  from  man;  uideat  MithoritiM,  wis  the  locality 
lor  llic  manumiwion  of  tUTw:  and,  therefor^  the  tribunal 
Mmt  have  been  at  the  other  eiitd,  and,  doabdees,  also  apsidal. 
1  of  Tnuan  wat  one  of  the  largest  and  moat 
■_  Ti Tj :^  ej'iit'"g  remains  we  leam 


Magoificent  in  Bonie.    From  it 
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that  it  was  174  feet  in  breadth,  and  more  than  twice  m 
long  IS  it  wa»  broad.  (The  plan  and  sapposed  internal 
arrangements  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  wooden  Is  from 
Canina.)  The  nave,  88  feet  in  breadth,  was  divided  from 
the  double  aisles  by  rows  of  granite  columns,  36  feet  high. 
An  upper  row  of  oolumna  in  front  of  the  galleries  above 


Fi8.  S.— Ground- Plan  of  Trajan'i  BMilica  (Bo««ta  Vlpia). 


Qie  wslei  nipported  a  ceiling,  covered  with  plates  of 
nit  bronze.  The  total  iuleraal  height  was  aboat  120 
MeL  The  walls  were  cased  with  white  marble  from 
Luna.  It  was  paved  with  giallo  antlco  and  purple  breccia. 
A  side  ooort,  which  enclosed  the  well-known  mcoiorial 
oblama  to  l^jan,  was  flanked  b;  libraries.  Bibliolheca 
Qraea  and  Latina  (Sidon.  Apolllnarig,  Epigr.,  is.  16). 
The  builica  of  Maxentius  (or  of  Conatanline),  usually 
known  as  the  Tnyl*  of  Peaet,  in  the  Forum  at  Borne,  was 
on  on  entirely  diSerent  plan  from  these  already  described. 
Tba  internal  colonnades  were  dispensed  with,  the  central 
RMoe  being  covered  fay  a  vast  quadripartite  brick  vault,  in 
HUM  baya;  and  the  aislea  were  roofed  with  three  huge 
barrel  Tanhs,  each  72  feet  in  span.  Columna  were  only 
oaed  for  ornament.  The  tribunal  was  apsidal.  Its  width 
WW  195  feet,  but  it  was  100  leet  shorter  than  Trajan's 
htiiUii      The  gronnd-plan   of   a  smalt    but  interesting 


Iof  which  the  foundations  remain  at  Otricoli 
am),  is  given  by  A^ncourt  (pi.  li.iiii.  No.  100). 
'X'DO  nave  is  of  four  bays;  beyond  the  aisles  there  is  on 
additional  aiale  of  annexed  buildings  or  elaieidiai ;   the 


(Ocrion 


iqwe  is  internal. 


pod  example  of  a  provincial  basilica 
It  is  a  plain  hall,  about  90  feet  long, 
Ibe  woUa  being  100  leet  high,  without  aisles,  and  it  has  an 

Seidol  tribunal  etevuted   considerably   alxive   the   floor. 
nder  the  empire,  when  architectural  magnificence  reached 


of  Bonie  ( Vitruv.,  vi.  SI  |.  A  beautiful  eiampli 
scale,  the  BruUiea  Jmdt,  has  beeu  recently  excavated  in 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  tlie  Cinars  on  the  Palatine. 
Only  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  remains,  but  the  arrange- 
menla  of  the  building  are  singularly  perfect,  even  to  the 
pierced  marble  taneMi,  and  throw  the  dearest  light  on  the 
Mostruction  of  these  halla. 

On  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  imperial 
MligioD,  theasTOSt  halla  furnished  exactly  what  was  wanted 
for  the  rdigioDi  assemblies  of  the  Chnslian  com  mu  nit  v. 
The  bwdliea  was,  in  Jacl,  a  ready-made  eburoh,  singularly 
adapted  lor  its  new  purpose,  llie  capacious  nave  accom- 
Bodaled  the  ordinatj  congregaliooa,  Uie  galleries  or  aisles 


the   females  and  the  more  dignified  worshippers;  while 
the  raised  tribunal  formed  the  bona,  or  sanctuary,  scparsled 
bjr  lattice-work  from  the  less  sacred  portion  below,  the 
bishop  and  his   clergy  occupying  the  semicircular  apsis. 
The  piator'e  cnrule  chair  became  the  episcopal  throne,  the 
curved  bench  of  his  sssessors  the  seat  for  the  presbyters  of 
the  church.    The  inferior  clergy,  readers,  and  singers  took 
the  place  of  the  advocates  below  the  tribuuat ;  while  on 
the  site  of  the  heathen  altar  rose  the  holy  table  of  the  Eu- 
charistic  feast,  divided  from  the  nave  by  ils  protecting  lattice- 
work screen,  from  whicb  were  suspended  curtains  guarding 
the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  intrusive  gaze  of  the  prolane. 
The  words  of  Ausoniua  to  the  Emperor  Qralian,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  "  the  basilicas  ouoe  full  of  buainess,  but  now 
of  prayers  for  the  emperor's  preservation"  {QraL  Actio  pro 
CbtutuaJu),  are  a  testimony  to  the  general  conversion  of 
tliesa  civil  basilicas  into  Chriatiao  churches.     We  know 
this  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  basilicas  of  St.  Cross 
(8.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme)  and  St.  Mary  Major's  at  Bom^ 
which  were  halls  in  the   Bessorian  and  Liberian  palaces 
respectively,  granted  by  Constaniins  to  the  Christians.   We 
may  adduce  also  as  evidence  of  the  same  practice  s 
nssage  from  the  theological  romance  known  as  ZKs 
Steo^tUionto/ Qemeni  (bk.x.ch.  71),  probably  dating 
fromtheearly  half  of  the  3d  century,  in  wliichwear« 
told  that  TbeopbiluB  of  Antioch,  on  his  conversion 
by  St.  Peler,  made  over  "  the  haaillca  of  his  bonse" 
for  a  church.    But  however  this  may  have  been,  with, 
perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  St.  Cross,  the  esist- 
mg  Christian  basilicas  were  erected  from  the  ground 
for  their  sacred  purpose.    At  Rome  the  columns, 
friezes,  and  other  materials  of  the  desecrated  temples 
and  public  buildings  furnished  abundant  materials 
s  for  iheir  construction.  The  decadenceof  art  is  plainly 

shown  by  the  absence  of  rudimentary  architectoiol 
knowIedj[e  in  tiiese  reconstructions.  Not  only  are 
oolamns  of  various  heights  and  diameters  made  to  do  duty 
in  the  same  colonnade,  t)ut  even  diSerent'orders  stand  side 
by  side — {^.g-,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  st  St. 
Marys  in  the  Trastevera) ;  while  pilasteis  assume  a  bori- 
Eontal  position,  and  serve  aa  entablatures,  as  at  SL  Law- 
rence's. There  being  no  anch  quarry  of  ready.worited 
malerials  at  Bavenna,  the  noble  basilicas  of  that  city  are 
free  from  these  defects,  and  exhibit  greater  unity  of  design 
and  harmony  of  proportions.     In  idl  cases,  however,  the 

Spe  of  the  civil  basilica,  which  hod  proved  so  suitable  for 
e  requirements  of  Christian  congregations,  was  adhered 
to  with  remarkable  uniformity. 

An  early  Christian  basilica  may  be  thus  described  in  its 
main  features: — A  poroh  supported  on  pillars  (as  at  SL 
Clement)  gave  admission  into  an  open  court  or  atrium,  sur- 
rounded Sy  a  colonnaded  cloister  (St.  Clement,  Old  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  Parenio).  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  stood  a  cistern  or  fountain  (caniiarut,  phiaU),  for 
drinking  and  ablntions.  In  close  contiguity  to  the  atrium, 
often  tt)  the  west,  was   the   baptistery,  nsnally  octagonal 


{PaTenio).  The  church  wu  entered  throagb  ■  long  niUTOir 
^Tch  (nort&eE),  beyond  which  penitents,  or  Ihoee  under 
aocleainaticftl  ccnrare,  were  forbidden  to  pus.  The  nArlhex 
«H  BometinieB  internal  (St.  Agnes),  eometimM  &n  eiteniBl 

Sntioo  (St.  Lawrence's,  St.  P«ul'»}.  Three  or  four  loflj 
oorways,  according  to  the  number  of  the  aia)«s,  set 
In  mtu-ble  cases,  gave  admiwion  to  the  church.  The 
doom  IhemselveB  were  of  rich  wood,  elaborately  - 
orved  with  scriptural  subjects,  or  of  bronie  similarly 
adorned  aod  onen  gitt.  Magnificent  cdrtains,  Tre- 
iinently  embroidered  with  sacred  firuTes  or  scenes. 
das«d  the  entrance,  keeping  out  the  neat  of  summer 
and  tbe  cold  of  winter. 

The  interior  consisted  of  a  long  and  wide  nave, 
often  80  feet  across,  terminating  in  a  semicircular  apse, 
with  one  or  sometimee  (Su  Psul's,  Old  St.  Peter's,  Sl 
John  Laleran)  two  aisles  on  each  side,  separated  by  cot> 
onoades  of  marble  pillars  supporting  horitoDlai  en- 
tablatures (Old  Sl  Peter's,  St.  Mary  Major'a,  St.  Law- 
wnce'sj  or  arches  (St.  Paul's,  8r.  Agnes,  St.  Clement, 
the  two  basilicas  of  8l  Apollinsria  at  Bavenna). 
Above  the  pillars  tbe  clerestory  wall  rose  to  a  great 
liaght,  pierced  in  its  upper  part  bj  a  range  of  plain 
mnnd-headed  windows.  Tlie  space  between  the  win- 
dows and  the  colonnade  (the  later  triroriiira-space)  was 
aaaatly  deooraled  with  a  series  of  mosaic  pictures  in 

rels  (Old  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  Si.  Mary  Major's, 
Apollinaris  within  the  walls  at  Ravenna).     The 
nppergalleries  of  ihesecular  basilicas  were  not  usually 
adopt^  in  the  Weel,  but  we  have  examples  of  this 
•mngement  at  St.  Agnes,  SL  Lawrence's,  and  the  Quattro 
Santi  CoTonati.    They  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  EssL 
Tbe  colonnades  sometimes  extended  quite  to  the  end  of 
tbe  t^urch  (St.  Mary  Major's),  sometimtfl  ceased  some  little 
distance  from  the  end,  thus  forming  a  transverse  aisle  or 
trwitept  (8t  Paul's,  Old  St.  PetePs,  SL  Jolin  Lateranj. 
Where  this  transept  occurred  it  was  divided  from  the  nave 
fe^  n  wide  arch,  the  western  face  and  Bo£Gt  of  which  were 
nchly  decorated  with  mosaics.     Over  the  crown  of  the  arch 
we  often  Snd  a  bust  of  Christ  or  the   holy  lamb   lying 
■pon  the  altar,  and,  on  either  side,  the  evangelistic  sym- 
twls,  the  seven  candlesticks,  and  the  twenty-four   elaers. 
Another  arch  spanned  the  semicircular  apse,  in  which  tbe 
cborch  always  terminated.    This  was  designated  the  arch 
■f  triumph,  from  the  mosaics  that  decoraleti  it  representing 
tbe  triumph  of  the  Saviour  and  His  church.    Tlie 
conch  or  semi^dome  that  coveted  the  apae  was  alwavs 
JCDvered  with  mosaic  pictures  on  a  gold  ground,  usually 
ountings  of  our  Lord,  either  seated  or  standing,  with 
Sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  other  apostles  and  aaints, 
«n  ^ther  band.    Tbe  beams  of  the  roof  were  gen- 
eratly  concealed  by  a  flat  ceiling,  richly  carved  and 
l^lt.    The  altar,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  chord 
of  the  apee  on  a  raised  platform,  reached  by  flights 
of  steps,  was  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  loflv  canopy 
supported  by  marble  pillars  (eiborium,  baldarchino), 
'from  which  depended  curtains  of  the  richest  matenals. 
Beneath  the  altar  was  the  amfetiio,  a  subterranean 
«hapel,  containing  the  body  of  the  patron  saint,  and 
relics  of  other  holy  persons.     This  was  approached 
by  descending  flights  of  steps  &om  the  nave  or  aisles. 
Tflie  cotifamo  in  some  cases  reproduced  the  original 
place  of  intermenl  of  the  patron  saint,  either  in  a 
catacomb-chapel  or  in  an  ordinary  grave,  and  thus 
fifrmed  the  sacred  nucleus  round  which  tbe  cliurch 
arose.     We  have  good  examples  of  this  arrangement 
mt  St.  Peter's,  Sl.  Paul's,  St.  Pudeniiana,  and  St.  Law- 
iienoe.    It  was  copied,  as  we  will  seeher^fter,  in  the  original 
>^^cdral  of  Canterbury.     The  bishop  or  officiating  pres- 
ibyler  advanced  from  bis  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle 
«f  the  apse  to  the  eastern  side  (ritnally)  of  the  altar,  and 
celebrated  the  Eucliariat  with  his  face  to  the  congregation 
below.     At  the    foot  of  the  altar  ste^  a  raised  platform 
occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  nave  formed  a  choir  for 
tbe  singers,  readers,  and  other  inferior  clergy.     This  oblong 
■pace  was  separale<l  from  the  aisles  and  irom  the  western 
nrtion  of  tbe  nave  by  low  marble  walls  or  railings.     From 
'Sbese  walls  projected  an^xma,  or  pulpits  with  desks,  also 
«f  marble,  ascended  by  steps.    That  for  the  reader  of  the 
:gaapel  was  nsnally  oct^onal,  with  a  double  Sight  of  steps 
-vestward  and  eastward.    That  for  the  reader  of  the  epistle 
•wm  square  or  oblong. 

The  exterior  of  the  basilicas  was  usually  of  a  repulsive 


plainness.  The  vast  brick  walls  were  nnrelieved  by  cina- 
ment,  without  any  compensating  grace  of  outline  or  beauty 
of  proportion.  Aii  exception  was  made  for  the  west  front, 
which  was  usually  covered  with  plates  of  marble  mosaics 
or  painted  stucco  (Old  St.  Peter's,  St,  Lawrence's).    This 


Fis.  S.— Eib 


iew  of  Sl.ApDllinari)  to  Claata,  Rave 


part  was  frequently  crowned  with  a  hollow  projecting  cor- 
nice (St.  Lawrence's,  Ara  C«li).  But  in  spite  of  any  dec- 
orations the  external  effect  of  a  basilica  must  always  have 
been  heavy  and  unattractive.  The  annexed  view  of  St. 
Apollinaris  in  Clasae  at  Ravenna  affurds  a  typical  example. 
To  pass  from  general  description  to  individual  churches, 
the  firat  place  must  be  given,  as  the  earliest  and  grandest 
examplesof  the  tvpe,  to  the  world-famous  Roman  iMsilicas; 
those  of  St.  Peter]  SL  Paul,  and  SL  John  LMerwa,  "  ommmt 
ur6u  et  orbii  ecdetiaram  mater  tt  eapat."  It  is  true  that 
no  one  of  these  exists  in  its  original  furm.  Old  St.  Peter's 
having  been  entirely  removed  in  tbe  16lh  century  to  make 
room  Tor  its  mogniflcent  successor;  and  both  SL  Paul's  and 
St,  John  Lateran  having  been  greatly  injured  by  fire,  and 
the  last  named  being  »o  completely  modemiied  as  to  have 


Fia.  6— Fsjade  of  Old  St  Petor't,  Rome. 

lost  all  interesL  Of  the  two  former,  however,  we  pvarta 
drawings,  and  plans,  and  minutedescriptiona,  which  give 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  original  buildings.  To  com- 
mence with  St.  Peter's,  from  the  woodcuts  annexed  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  church  was  entered  through  a  vast  colon- 
naded alnun.  212  feet  by  235  feet,  with  a  fountain  in  tbe 
centre  — the  atrium  bcingpreceded  bv  a  porch  mounted  by 
a  noble  fligbt  of  steps.  The  church  was  212  fe«  wide  by 
380  feet  long ;  the  nave,  80  feet  in  width,  was  six  steps 
lower  than  Hie  aide  aisles,  of  which  there  were  two  on 
each  side.  The  four  dividing  colonnades  were  each  of 
twenlv-two  Corinthian  columns.  Those  next  the  n»v« 
Buppo'ned  horiumtal  enUblalurea,     The  inner  colannad« 


The  I 


a  der 


containing  motaics,  ai 


fnjectad  beyuiHl  the  body  of  the  charch,— a  ver^  nn- 
Dn>l  KmnganenL  The  apse,  of  remarkablf  small  dimen- 
Am,  waa  •craned  offbr  a  doable  row  of  twelve  wreathed 
Mlmaiu  of  Parian  marDie,  of  great  aotiquiC}',  reported  to 
hare  been  brought  from  UrceM,  or  from  Solomon's  Tem- 


A,  AIt*r,  pri>t«et«d  b^  ■  dou 


f\e.  The  pontifical  chair  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
curve  of  the  apoe,  on  a  platform  raised  several  steps  above 
the  prabyterj.  To  the  right  and  left  Che  seats  of  the  car- 
dinals followed  the  line  of  the  spea  At  the  centre  of  the 
chord  stood  the  high  altar  beneath  a  cibortum,  resting  on 
four  pillars  of  poiphvry.  Beneath  the  altar  was  the  sub- 
terranean chapel,  the  centre  of  the  devotion  of  so  large  a 
ponion  of  the  Christian  world,  believed  to  contain  the  re- 


vahm  of  St.  Peter;  a  vaulted  crypt  ran  round  the  fbnnda- 
tioa  wall  of  the  apae  in  which  man;  of  the  popes  were  bur- 
ied.   The  roof  showed  its  aaked  b^ms  and  rafters. 

The  basilica  of  St.  Paul  without  Che  walls,  dedicated  324 
AJ>^  rebuilt  8SS-423,  remuned  in  a  sadl;  neglected  state, 
bat  nbotantially  unaltered,  till  Che  dissstroos  tire  of  1823. 
which  reduced  the  nave  to  a  calcined  ruin.  Its  plan  and 
•  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  8l  Peter's, 
a  from  tlie  aiu:ex'>d  woodcuts.     Its  double 


rintbian  pillars,  33  feet  high,  all  sapportin^  arches.    Of 

these  pillars  twenCf-four  wera  of  the  best  period  of  Bomao 

art,  taVen  from  the  maoteileum  of  Augnttus,  or  hnta  the 

basilica  .£milia.    The  contrast  between  them  and  theee 

of  the  Gth  centnrv,  stand- 

^^■^^^  ing   side   hj   side    wilh 

^r        ^^  them,  shows  how  greatlj 

iart  hod  declined.  As  at 
St.  Peter's,  the  walls 
above  the  atcbee  were 
lined  with  a  donble  row 
of  mosaic  panel^  below 
which  wss  a  band  of  cir- 
cles containing  portnuta 
of  the  popes,  mim  SL 
Peter  downwards.  The 
transept  wss  parted  from 
the  nave  bj  a  solid  wall, 
with  openiogs  pierced  in 
iL  and  in  later  times  wsc 
divided  down  the  middle 
b;  a  transverse  colon- 
nade. The  high  aiiar 
roae  above  a  crjpt,  or 
Mt^ema,  ttaditionoUf  be- 
lieved Co  be  the  catacomb 
of  Lacioaj  a  noble  Bo 
.  man  Christian  matron, 
to  which  Che  bodv  of  the 
apostle  Paul  bad  been  r*> 
moved  251  a.d.  The  nar- 
thez  was  eztemal.  St. 
Paul's  had  completely 
Fio.  9.— amnnd-PlaD  of  SL  Panl'i,  lost  its  alnum.  Ths 
Rome,  bflforo  its  dsitraoUan  bj  bronie  doors,  covered 
'"■  .  ,         .  „  with    scriptural     relieii, 

SlNire.  Jsnli:  l""^   ''««"    brought  from 

e,  e,  BUe  slilcL     I         /,  ApK.  Constantinople. 

The  only  parts  of  the 
modernised  five-aisled  bssilica  of  Sc  John  Lateran  (of 
which  we  have  a  plan  in  its  original  stale,  Agincourt,  pL 
txxiii.  No.  22)  which  retain  an;  interest,  are  the  double 
vaulted  aisle  which  rnns  round  the  apse,  a  most  unusual 
arrangement,  and  the  baptistery.  The  latter  is  an  octa^nat 
building  standing  some  little  distance  from  tlie  basilica  to 
the  south.  Its  roof  is  supported  b^  a  double  range  of  col- 
umns, one  above  the  other,  encircling  the  baptismal  baun 
sunk  below  the  Soor. 

Of  the  three-aisled  bssilicas  the  beet  example  is  the 
Liberian  or  Sc  Morj  Major's,  dedicated  365,  and  recon- 
structed 432  A.s.  Ila  internal  length  (o  the  chord  of 
the  apse  is  250  feet,  b^  100  feet  in  breadth.  The  Ionia 
pillars  of  grey  gramte,  uniform  iu  slfle,  twenty  on 
each  side,  form  a  colonnade  of  great  dignity  and 
beauty,  unfortunately  brolten  towanis  the  east  Dy  in- 
trusive arches  opening  into  chapels.  The  clerealory, 
though  modern,  is  excellent  in  style  and  arrange- 
ment. Corinthian  pilaslers  divide  the  windows,  be- 
neath which  are  very  remarkable  mosaic  pictures  of 
subjects  from  Old  Testament  history,  generally  sup 
posed  to  date  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.,  432~ 
440.  The  face  of  the  arch  of  triumph  presents  also 
a  series  of  mosaics  illustrative  of  the  in&ncy  of  our 
Lord,  of  great  value  in  the  history  of  art  The 
apse  is  of  later  date,  reconstructed  by  Paschal  I.  in 

The  SesKiion  basilica,  now  St.  Cross  (Santa  Croce 

in  Oenisalemme),   is   of   exceptional    arrangemenL 

Originally  a  ball  of  the  palace  known  as  Satorium, 

it  was  granted  by  Constantine  for  the  purposes  01 

Christian  worship,  and  a  vast  apse,  nearly  the  whole 

breadth  of  the  hall,  was  added  at  the  east  end.    The 

side  tratla  are  pierced  by  Cwo  tiers  of  large  arched 

opmings,  originally  communicating  with  a  secona  range  of 

aislee.    Of  these  the  lower  range  has  been  built  up,  but  the 

npper  is  still  open,  forming  immense  windows. 

Among  the  remaining  basilicas  of  Bome  thoee  of  BC 
Lawrence  (S.  Lorenso  fuori  le  Mura)  and  SL  Agnes  de- 
serve special  mention,  ss  exhibiting  a  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  these  of  the  dvil  basilicas  and  to  the  later  Irirorium, 
carried  above  the  aislee  and  returned  across  the  west  end. 
The  architectural   history  of  St  Lawrence's  is  cntiona 

Jc 


360  BASn 

When  prigin»lly  ooiwtnicted,  578-690,  it  consUtad  of  a 
■hort  lUtTe  of  six  bays,  with  an  internal  nwlhex  the  whole 
height  of  the  buiidiog.  In  the  13lh  century  Honorius  III. 
diaorient)U«d  the  church,  by  pulling  down  the  ipse,  and 
erecUns  a  nave  of  twelve  i»ye  on  its  ril«  and  beyond  it,  thua 
ooDTerting  the  original  nave  into  a  square-ended  choir,  the 


of  BL  Paul,  Rome. 


level  being  much  raised,  and  the  magnificent  Corinthian 
outumna  half  buiied.  As  a  consequence  of  the  church 
being  thus  ahifled  completely  round,  the  face  of  the  arch 
of  triumph,  turned  away  from  the  iireeent  entrance,  but 
lowarda  tna  original  one,  ia  invested  villi  the  usual  mosaics 
(Aginooiu^  pl-  ixviii.,  Noa.  29,  80,  31).    The  baailica  of 


Pre.  11.— Groimd-Plao  of  Builioa  of  St.  Agnei  at  Boiob, 
1.  Step*  doim  (o  the  I  t.  Nwe.  I  ».  Altmr, 

cburcb.  U  Bid*    aUln    w[th  U.  Bishop's  throne, 

ZHuthex.  I         Eallarisi above.     |  7,T,7.UDdero(rh>p'lL 

81.  Agnes.  625-633,  of  which  we  give  a  plan  and  section, 
is  a  small  but  interesting  bnilding,  much  like  what  St. 
Lawrence's  must  have  b^  before  it  was  altered.  From 
the  fall  of  Ibe  ground  the  upper  galleries  are  on  a  level  wilh 
the  road  at  the  east  end,  and  were  or^inally  entered  from 


PiO.  IS.— SHtion  of  Basiiioaof  Sl.AgDSiat  Rome. 

It.    St.  Cress  originally  bad  similar  gSLlleriea  above  the 

Though  inferior  in  site,  and  later  in  date  than  most  of 
the  basilicas  already  mentioned,  that  of  St.  Clement  la  not 
surpassed  in  interest  by  any  one  of  them.  Thin  is  due  to 
its  naving  retained  ite  original  ritual 


church-fittings  more  perfectly  than  any  other.  TttCM  fit- 
tings have  been  removed  from  the  earlier  church,  Ijii^ 
betow  the  existing  building,  which  at  some  unknown  dat« 
and  for  some  unrecorded  reason,  was  abandoned,  filled  np 
with  earth,  and  a  new  building  erected  upon  it  as  a  foands- 
tion.  The  most  probable  account  ia  that  the  earlier  churdi 
was  so  completely  overwhelmed  in  the  rnin  of  the  dtr 
in  I0S4,  when  Robert  Gniscard  burnt  all  the  public 
buildings  from  the  LMeran  to  the  Capitol,  that  it  waa 
found  simpler  and  more  convenient  to  build  a  new  edi- 
fice at  a  higher  level,  than  to  repair  the  old  one.  The 
annexed  plan  and  view  show  the  peculiarities  of  the 
existing  building.  The  church  is  preceded  by  aD 
aJnum,  the  only  perfect  example  remaining  in  Bonie, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  ctcnlhamt,  or  finntain 
ablutions.     The  atrium   is   entered  by  •  portico 


made  up  of  earlier  fragments  very  carelessly  put  to- 
gether. The  ehorut  eanUn-um,  which  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  nave,  is  eacloeed  by  a  low  marble  screen,  about 


feet  high,  a  work  of  the  Sth  centur/,  preserved  from  th» 
old  church,  but  newly  arranged.  The  white  marble  slabs 
are  covered  with  patterns  in  low  relief,  snd  are  decorated 
with  ribbons  of  glasa  mosaic  of  the  I3th  century.  Hies* 
screen-walls  stand  quite  free  of  the  pillars,  leaving  a  pas- 
sage between.  On  the  ritual  north  stands  the  gcapel-ambo, 
of  octagonal  form,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  westwatda 
and  eastwards.  To  the  west  of  it  stands  the  great  Paschal 
candlestick,  with  a  spiral  shaft,  decorated  with  mosaic 
Opposite,  to  the  south,  is  the  epistle-ambo,  square  in  plan, 
with  two  marble  reading-desks  facing  east  and  west,  for  the 
reading  of  the  epistle  and  the  giwlual  respectively.  Tba 
sanctuary  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  choir,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  aoolher  poruon  of  the  same  marble  screeo. 
The  altar  stands  beneath  a  lofty  eibon'um,  supported  bj 
marble  columns,  with  a  canopy  on  smaller  shidts  above. 
It  retains  the  rods  and  rings  for  the  curtains  to  run  on. 
Behind  the  altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  curved  line  of  tba 
apse,  is  a  marble  episcopal  throng  bearing  the  monogram 
of  Anastasius  who  was  titular  cardinal  of  this  churdi  in 
1108.  The  conch  of  the  apse  is  inlaid  with  mosaics  of 
quite  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  subterrsneaa 
church,  disinterred  by  the  i^  of  Father  Mallooly,  ths 
prior  of  the  adjacent  Irish  Dominicsa  convent,  is  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  very  rich  marble  of  various  kinda. 
The  aisle  walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  narthei,  are  coh- 
ered with  fresco-paintings,  of  various  dates  from  the  7lh  to 
the  11th  century,  in  a  mBrvcitous  state  of  pnservatioo- 
(See  St.  Clement,  Pope  and  Martyr,  and  hi*  BaeUiea  w  Roma, 
by  Joseph  MuUooly,  0,P.,  Rome,  1873). 

Out  of  Boiiie  the  most  remarkable  basilican  churches 
are  the  two  dedicated  lo  St.  Apoltinaris  at  Ravenna.    Thvf 
are  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  Rome,  but  the  db- 
sign  and  proportions  are  better.    The  cathedral  of  thii  cit;, 
a  noble  basilica  with  double  aisles,  erected  by  Archbishop 
Ursus,  400  A.D.  (Agincourt,  pl.  xziii..  No.  21),  wss  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  on  the  erection  of  the  present  la8te> 
less  building.     Of  the  two  basilicas  of  St.  ApolLinaris,  Out 
earlier,  8.  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  originally  an  Artan  chiirdi 
erected    by  Tht'odoric,    493-525,  measuring   315   feet    in 
length  by  115  feet  in  breadth,  has  a  nave  51  (eel  wide^ 
separated  from  tbesingle  aisles  by  colonnades  of  twenty- 
two  pillars,  supporting  arches,  a  small  prismaUc  blodc 
bearing  a  sculptured  cross  inlervrniog  with  veir  happy 
effect  ^tween  the  capital  and  the  arch.    The  cTenstoiy 
wall  is  not  stilted  to  the  excessive  height  of  the  Bomoa 
examples.     Below  the  windows  a  continuous  band  trf 
saintly  figures,  male  on  one  side  and  female  on  tlie  otlier, 
advancing  in  stately  procession  towards  Our  Lord  and 
the  Virein  Mother  reepeciivctv,  afibrds  one  of  the  most 
bcaullful  examples  of  mosaic  omamentatioa  lo  be  found 
in  any  church.     The  design  of  the  somewhat  later  and 
smaller  church  of  St.  Aoollinaris  in  Claase,  53S-V1B 
A.D.,  measuring  211!  feet  by  104  feet,  is  so  similar  I  liat 
^  they musthave proceededfromthesamearchiteci (Agin- 
~  court,  pl.  liiiii..  No.  35J. 

The  cathedral  on  the  island  of  Toroello  near  Vcniw 
originally  built  in  the  7th  century,  but  largely  repaired 
nrealOOOA.D.,  deserves  special  atteniion  from  the  lactlli.it  it 
preserves,  in  amore  perfect  ilate  than  can  be  seen  elsewhcn^ 
the  arrangements  of  the  seats  in  the  apee.  The  bisliop's 
throne  occupies  the  centre  of  the  arc,  approached  by  a 
steep  flight  of  steps.  Six  rows  of  stone  bencliei  for  ilir 
presDyten^  rising  one  above  anodia'  like  the  seats  !a  a 


tbatir^foUow  tLa  c 


e  on  ^thar  ride, — the  whole  being  I 


ringidarij  plain  and  almoM  rude.  The  altir  stand*  on  a 
fdallbnB;  th«  cusctaarr  u  divided  Irom  the  nare  bj  g 
town  ot  BX  mllan.    The  walla  of  the  apse  are  inlaid  witb 


plata  of  mafhle.    The  charch  is  125  feet  bj  7fi  feet.    The 
narrow  aialn  are  only  7  feet  in  width. 

Another  very  remarkable  basilica,  leM  known  than  it 
doMrres  to  be,  is  that  of  Parenio  in  Iitria,  etna  &12  A.d. 
Ffw  iMsilicaa  have  suBlalned  bo  little  alteration.  Prom 
the  annexed  ground-pinQ  it  will  tie  seen  that  it  retains  its 


Jfia.  14. — Interior  of  St.  Clcmant,  Rome. 

atriitm,  and  a  baptietery,  sqaare  without,  octa^fooal  within, 
to  the  weM  of  iL  Nine  piUan  divide  each  aule  from  the 
nave,  some  of  them  borrowed  frc-n  earlier  bnildinra.  The 
capital!  ai«  Byiandne.  The  choir  occupies  the  three 
«aslemmoat  baji.  The  apse,  as  at  Torcello,  retiuns  the 
bishop^B  tlirone  and  the  bench  for  the  presbyters  apparenily 
nnaltered.  The  moeaicB  are  Bingularlr  gorgeouB,  and 
tbeapse walla,aBatTorcello,ueinlaid withrichmar-  I 
blc  and  mother-of-pearl.    The  dimenaioDS  an  email, — 


dew»ibed  bv  Ensebius  (H.  E.,  i.  4,  \  37),  ws«  eriJaotly  ha- 
ailican,  with  galleries  over  the  aisles,  and  had  an  aMum 
in  fronL  That  erected  bv  Conaisntinc  at  Jenualem,  on  tha 
rile  of  the  Holy  Sepntchre,  333,  followed  the  same  plan 
(Susab.,  ViL  OmtL,  iii.  c.  2S),  as  did  the  original 
charches  of  3L  Sophia  and  of  ibe  Apoatlee  at  Coiutan- 
linople.  Both  these  buildings  have  entirely  mased 
away,  but  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  an  Orien- 
tal nsilica  of  the  same  date  atill  standing  in  the 
church  of  the  Nativity  at  Betblehem,  rebuilt  by  Jns- 
Itinian  in  the  6th  century.  Here  we  find  an  oblong 
atrium,  a  vestibule  or  niuthex,  double  aisles  with  Co- 
rinthian coltimns,  and  a  transept,  each  end  of  which 
terminstca  in  apse,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  usoal  po- 
dtion.  Beneath  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  the  sul>- 
terranean  chureh  of  the  NaUvity  (De  Vt^i,  Let  Eglitti 
dt  la  Tare  SainU,  p.  46). 

Constantinople  still  preserves  a  basilican  chureh  of 
the  S(h  oenCary,  that  of  8t  John  Studios,  4fl^  now  a 
mosque.    It  baa  a  nave  and  aide  aislca  divided  by  col- 
umns supporting  a  horizontal  entablature,  with  another 
order  auppoilinK  arehes  forming  a  gallery  above.     There 
is  the  usual  apsidat  termination.    The  cliief  diflerence  be- 
tween the  Eastern  aod  Roman  basilicas  is  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  galleries.    This  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Eastern 
churehee,  the  galleries  being  intended  for  womeD,  fur  whom 
privacy  was  more  studied  than  in  the  West  (Salienberg, 
g  AUdiritL  Baudaihnale  von  CorutaaimopU). 
is      Other  basilican  churches  in  the  East  which  deserve 
1  notice  are  Ihoae  of  the  monastery  of  SL  Catherine  on 
I  Mount  Sinai  built  by  Justinian,  uM  of  Dana  between 
fl  Antioch  and  Bir  of  the  same  date,  St.  Philip  at  Athcua, 
Boerah  in  Arabia,  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  and  the  very  no- 
ble chureh  of  Sl  Demetrius  at  Thessalonica.     Views 
and  descriptions  of  most  of  these  may  be  found  in  Texier 
and  Pullan's  Byiantine  Arehilature,  Couchaud'a  Choix 
flE^i»e»  BwaUina,  and  the  works  of  the  count  de 
Vogut      We   may   refer  lo   Ferguason'i    "'  ' 
^reAiladura   for  views  and  nlana  and  di 
the  very  interesting  early  n: 

some  of  which  are  probably  the  earliest  existing  Chris- 
tian buildings  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  ofAfrica. 
The  aame  work  (p.  640)  also  gives  an  account  of  (he 
early  Frenbh  baailica,  dating  from  the  6th  or  7lh  cen- 
tury, known  as  (he  B(at  (Eavrt  at  Beauvaia;  as  well  as 
(pp.  550-552)  of  those  belonging  to  the  8th  or  Oth  century, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  L»ke  of  Constance  at  Beichenaa 
and  Romain  Motier,  and  at  Qranson  on  the  Lake  of  NeuE- 
chatel. 

The  fiiat  church  built  in  England  under  Roman  influ- 


Butoiy  0, 
Christian  basilicas, 


Fta.  IS. — Anbe*  ot  St.  Apollinar*  Nuoto,  Rarenna. 

121(Mby32lbet    [See KmMdenJmcJeda OaUrrtuth- 
He&en  Kaiienladlt,  by  Dr.  Q.  Heider  and  others.) 

Id  Iho  Eastern  church,  though  the  erection  of  £.. 
Sophia  at  Cooatantinople  introduced  a  new  type  which  "'■  '* 
alnoat  entirely  superseded  the  old  one,  ibe  basilican  "*'' 
Ibrm,  or  aa  it  waa  Uien  termed  drOTtiisa^  from  its  shape  being  I  ence  was  Ihe  original  Saxon  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 
Ibal  of  a  race-course  (dratiM),  was  originally  as  much  the  From  the  annexed  ground-plan,  as  conjecturally  reslorol 
nla  as  in  the  Weet  The  earliest  church  of  which  we  have  by  Profeseor  Willis  trom  EadmeHs  description,  we  see  thst 
■oy  dear  account,  that  of  Paulipus  at  Tyre,  SIS- 322  a.d.,  I  it  was  an  aisled  barilica,  with  an  apse  at  either  end  coo* 


taiiiiDg  altars  Bluiding 


stroriOB  approached  bj 
»  waa  a  crypt,  or  <»n/«»- 
the  likene«a  of  the  con- 
femonair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome"  (Eadmert-  The  wealem 
a|Be,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  conluned  the  bish- 
op's throii&     From  this  and  other  indicationi  Willis  thinks 


that  thia  was  (he  original  altar  end,  the  eastern  apse  being 
a  BuliaeqiieDt  luldilioQ  of  Archbishop  Odo,  circa  950,  the 
church  having  been  Clius  turned  from  west  to  east,  as  at  the 
alreadj-deicnbed  basilica  of  SL  Lawrence  at  Rome.    Tlia 
choir,  as  at  8l.  Clement's,  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nave,  and  like  it  was  probably 
enclosed  by  breast-high  parti- 
tions.     There  were    attached 
loirera  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Iha  nave.    The  main   en- 
trance of  the  church  was  nnder 
that  to  the  south.     Atthisntf^  i 
(ttire,aocordingtoEadmer,"all  I 
diapulea  from  the  whole  king- 
dom, which  could  not  legally 
be  referred  to  the  kJOK's  court, 
or  to  the  hundreds  and  coun- 
ties, received  judgment."    The 
northern    tower    contained    a 
school  (or  the  j^ounger  cleivy. 
There    remains    one   other 
English  basitican  church  to  bo 
mentioned,  that  of  Briiworth 
in     Northamptonshire,    prob- 
ably   erected    by    Saiulphus, 
ablrat  of  Peterborough, 


690  I 


It  c 


listed  of   1 


Dave  divided  from  its  aisles  by  Fio.  18. — Plan  of  ohoreh  of 

quadrangular  piers  supporting      the  Nmtl»itj,  BsthEshcm. 
arches  turned  in  Roman  brick,  LNmnhu.  a.ilxn.  3,a.AiilM. 
with  small  clerestoiy  windows 

above,  a  short  chancel  terminating  in  an  apse,  outside  which, 
.  n.   T.  .    .     .  Ti     .  ..  — Tcribing  crypt  entered 


It  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 


nng  CI 
by  steps  from  the  chancel.  At  (he  west  eaa  wi 
lower,  the  lower  s(ory  of  which  formed  a  porch. 


(EAST 


^J=^[|^ 


Dd-Pla 
burr. 

of  lh«  original  Cathedra]  ■ 
Bi  rcatored  by  Willis. 

rLorf. 
rjpt. 

Q.  Our  Iddri  alts 
H,  Bl.hop-.  tfaroDt 
K,  South  lower  irl 
L,   North    to-er 

torun 

M,  Anrhblaliap  Odo 

AnthoritiM :— Titravioi,  Dt  ArckiUettm,  T.  t. ;  the  nae, 
tranilatsd,  witli  notes,  by  W.  Wllkias,  R.A. ;  CM),  Pomptiv^  ; 
HontfknoDD,  AniiqtiiUM  ExpligtUtt,  ill.  ITS;  Oaaina,  SdiJM 
di  Rama  Aiuiua  ,■  DonaldHn,  Anluieclm  JTminwIuHi  ; 
Ciunpini,  Vturi  Monnmnli ;  AUatlos,  Dt  Stent,  ffm.  r<«- 
pJH,  <p-  ii.  i  i;  SeroDi  d'Aginooart,  L'BiMoirt  dt  FArl  par 
lei  Manumtnu;  SuDHD  and  PiaUncr,  Bmekrtihana  dr  Sladt 
Sam  1  Oatcnaohn  and  Enapp,  Br^Ukttt ;  Habaoh,  AUehriM- 
lieh4  Kircki !  Lctaronilly,  kdifieai  dt  Bomu  modtrtu  ;  VoE 
Quait,  AKchrUiliclit  BauKtrlu  rki  Ravanaf  Tsxicr  and 
Pallau,  Bytantiat  .AreAilMfwa ;  De  Vogui,  Bgliitt  dt  te 
Tir-M  SaiHU ;  Codobaod,  Egl<tf  Bgrnmiintt  i  FergosMn, 
Hittaiy  of  Arekilteture ;  Hilman,  Hitlorj  aj  Otriitiaiu'tj, 
ii.  13S(-34Z;  iii.  373.  (■-*-) 

BASILICA,  a  code  of  law,  drawn  np  in  the  OnA 
language,  with  a  view  to  put  on  end  to  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  empire  of  the  East  ia 
the  9th  century  as  to  (be  authoriied  sources  of  law.    This 
uncertainty  bad  been  brought  about  by  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  jurists  of  (he  6(h  century  as  (o  the 
proper  interpretation  (o  be  given  (o  the  legislation  of  tte 
Soiperor  Justinian,  from  which  had  resulted  a  system  of 
teaching  which  had  deprived  that  l^islation  i^  all  au- 
thority, and  tlie  imperial  judges  at  lost  were  at  a  loes  to 
know  b;  what  miee  of  law  they  were  to  regulate  their  ded»- 
ions.     An  endeavor  had  been  made  by  the  Emperor  Leo 
the  Isauriaa  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  his  attempted  reform 
of  the  taw  had  been  rather  calculated  (o  increase  its  uncer- 
tainty; and  it  was  reserved  for  Basiltus  the  Macedonian  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  (be  throne,  which  he  had  Dsorped, 
by  purifying  the  administration  of  justice  and  once  more 
reducing  the  law  into  an  intelligible  code.    There  has  beea 
considerable  controveisy  as  to  the  port  which  the  Emperor 
BasiliuB  took  in  framing  the  new  code.    There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  he  abrogated  in  a  [bnnal  manner  the  ancient 
laws,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  more  prob- 
able opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  caused  a  revision  to 
be  made  of  (he  ancient  taws  which  were  to  continue  in 
force,  and  divided  them   into  forty  books,  and  that  this 
code  of  laws  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  distributed 
into  siz^  books  by  bis  son  Leo  the  PhUoeopher.   A  further 
revision  of  this  code  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Con- 
Btautinus  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Leo, 
but  this  statement  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Theodo- 
rus  Balsamon,  a  very  learned  canonist  of  the  12th  oentary, 
who,  in  his  preface  to  the  Nomoeanon  of  Patriarch  Photios, 
cilea  passages  from  the  Basilica,  which  differ  from  the  text 
of  the  code  as  revised  by  the  Emperor  Leo.    The  weight 
of  authority,  however,  is  against  any  further  revision  raf 
the  code  having  been  mode  after  the  formal  revision  wtiich 
it  underwent  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  who  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  jurists  under  the  presidency  of 
Bympathius,  ihe  captain  of  the  body-guard,  to  revise  the 
work  of  bis  father,  to  which  he  makes  allusion  in  the  Grat 
of  his  NovtUa.    This  latter  conclusion  is  the  more  prob- 
able from  (he  circumstance,  that  (he  text  of  the  code,  am 
revised  b^  the  Emperor  Leo,  agrees  with  the  dlations  li^m 
the  Basilica  which  occur  in  the  works  of  Michael  Peellut 
and  Michael  Attaliates,  both  of  them  high  dignitaries  of 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  a  century  befor* 
Balsamon,  and  who  are  silent  as  to  any  second  r 
of  the  code  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  C 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  with  other  citations  from 
the  Basihca,  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  MatliKua 
Blastares  and  of  Constantinus  Hermenopulos,  both  i^ 
whom  wrote  shortly  after  Balsamon,  and  (he  latter  of 
whom  was  (ax  too  learned  a  jurist  and  too  accurate  a 
lawyer  to  cite  any  but  the  official  text  of  the  code, 

Authoni  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term 
Basilica,  by  which  the  code  of  the  Emperor  Leo  is  now 
disdnguished.  The  code  itself  appears  to  have  be«n 
originally  entitled  Tht  Bmitvm  c^  the  Ancient  Lata  (4 
avaniBofiaif  run  iraXaiim  v6iiuy) ;  next  there  came  into  use 
the  ti[le  1)  ^fijuoiTd/Si/SJjJt,  derived  (rom  the  division  of  the 
work  into  aixty  books :  and  finally,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  10th  century,  the  code  came  (o  be  designated 
b  0aaiXiK6f,  or  ra  ^iXuci  being  elliptical  forma  of  8 
ffaai^iii/^  r6/io(  and  T&  ^aaiAua  vi/u/ia,  namely  the  Impe- 
rial Law  or  (he  Imperial  Conalilations.  This  explanation 
of  (be  term  "  Basilica"  is  more  probable  than  the  deri- 
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which  were  compleUd  bj  his  aoa ;  besides  the  name  of  ihe 
htberoflheEmperor  Leo  WM  written  doai^ioc,  from  which 
mbstaiitiTe,  acxniding  to  the  geniuB  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tangiufn  tae  adjective  ,3iuiiA^  could  not  well  be  derived. 
Ho  perfeot  H8.  bu  b«ep  prMarTsd  of  th*  tut  oC  (hs  Builicft, 
•Bd  tM  eiinapoe  or  utj  portion  of  tha  oode  mciiu  to  hkrs  b»ea 
Ignored  b;  Iht  Jnriili  or  WMtero  Enrops,  antil  the  Itupartuil 
OMriBg  of  it  npOD  the  itad?  of  the  Komao  law  *tai  broaght  to 
Uwlr  atteotioa  by  Vigliot  Zaicbemai,  profeiaor  of  thi  Roduid 
kw  in  tk*  nnirenitj  of  Pftdua,  in  hia  prafaot  to  hie  ndltlOD  of 
the  OTMk  Parapkrate  of  rktapiUiu,  pobllibed  in  1533.  A  ou- 
tarj,  buwerer,  elapeed  beCon  an  edition  of  tbe  >ixt;  booke  of 
the  Baiiiiea,  m  far  ai  the  MBS.  then  known  to  xiiet  eupplied 
nateriale,  wa*  pnbliehed  in  HTan  Tolumsa,  ti^  Caroloe  Aanibal 
Fabrotnt,  andor  the  patronage  of  Louii  XIII.  of  France,  who 
aaiigned  an  annual  itipend  of  two  thooiand  lirrei  Co  the  editor 
daring  iti  poblioation,  and  placed  at  hie  diepoeal  the  rojal 
priDting-prMe.  Thie  edition,  altbangh  it  wae  a  great  aoder- 
taking  and  a  work  of  ooaeiderable  merit,  wa«  a  very  imperfwt 
repieaeatation  of  the  original  oode.  A  newl;  reetorsd,  and  far 
more  eomplale  text  of  tba  liit;  booke, of  tha  Bailiioa,  hai  re- 
eentlj  iemed  from  the  praei  of  Johaanei  AmbrOBiDi  Barth  at 
Letpiio,  in  six  toIdoibb,  edited  b;  Profeteor  ChBrlaa  William 
Bmaat  Delmbaob  of  the  ualvenit;  of  Jena,  auiited  b;  hia 
brother  OoetaTne  Sraeet  Heimbaoh.  Thie  ie  one  of  tha  moit 
impoitant  literirr  worke  of  the  IVtta  eantnrj.  The  learned 
editor  lived  long  enough  to  witueee  Ihe  oomplallon  of  tha  tait 
of  tbe  Baeilioa  by  tbe  pablieation  of  tbeltlh  rolumela  ISSO.  Ha 
died  in  IHA,  leaving  behind  him  a  valoable  higCorloal  IntrodaB- 
tloa  to  tha  oode,  anda  maunal  of  ite  Doolente.whieh  are  printed  in 
the  aizth  and  lait  rolame,  pablithed  atLeipeio  lalBTO.  Sevaral 
MSS.,  whieh  eonl^n  portioai  of  tbe  code  or  of  irarks  bearing 
direelJj  on  tha  code,  hava  been  ai^lable  for  thie  edition,  wbieb 
were  not  aaeeiilbia  to  Fabrotui  when  he  pubnihod  hii  edition  in 
IMT.  Amongtt  otben  ma;  be  mentloned~MB.  Caiilin  151,  of 
tbe  lltb  eratnry,  now  in  the  Bibllotheqae  Nationale  in  Parii, 
whleh  eaaa  direet  from  Uonnt  Athoe  into  the  handi  of  Chan- 
eallor  Begnior,  and  whloh  oont^nt  a  general  Index  of  the  dod- 
taati  of  Uia  ilit;  booki  of  the  Baiilioaj  HS.  Coiilin  152,  of 
the  13th  eantary,  alio  la  the  Bibliothiqi ~     ' 


in  the  palaee  of  the  patriarch  of  Jenualam 
The  text  of  four  booki  of  the  Coda  hae  been  reetored  by  Di.  C. 
B.  Zaobarite  vop  Linganthal  from  thie  MB.,  and  ii  printed  in 
an  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Hoimbach'i  edition.  A 
fnrthar  HS.  deeanea  notiue,  being  No.  B53  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary at  Rome ;  it  beloogi  to  the  14th  oentnry,  and  ia  Che  only 
HS.  wbieh  cODtaina  the  work  known  aa  Tipamiut.  Thia  HS. 
lua  been  very  carefally  collated  by  QnataTni  ErneaC  Heim- 
beeh,  and  the  text  of  a  portion  of  Tipaoitaa  baa  been  printed 
■     -eappei---- ' 


a  tUa  HS.  in  tl 
baah'i  edition,  the  remaining  portione  of  the  work  having  been 
IneorporBted  by  Heimbaoh  into  the  text  of  the  rettored  code. 
It  may  eeem  atrange  that  «o  important  a  body  of  law  ai  tbe 
Baeilina  ihoatd  not  have  come  down  to  oe  in  iti  integrity,  hot  a. 
letter  baa  been  preaervad,  which  waa  addreased  by  Hark  the 
patrianih  of  Alexandria  to  Tbeodorui  Balaamon,  from  whioh  it 
^>pean  that  oopiea  of  the  Basilica  were  in  the  12tb  oentory 
very  aearee,  aa  the  palriareb  was  nnable  to  proonra  a  copy  of 
the  work.  The  great  bnik  of  tbe  code  waa  an  obataele  to  tha 
oinKiplioation  of  oopiei  of  it,  whilat  the  neeeaaity  for  (hem  «■« 
in  a  gr»t  degree  auperasdad  by  tha  pablioation  from  time  to 
time  of  aynonaea  and  enoheiridia  of  ita  oontenCa,  oompoaed  by 
Ida  moat  amfnent  jnriata,  of  wbieh  a  very  fall  aoeonnt  will  be 
fonnd  in  tha  Bittoitt  du  Droit  Bymandit,  by  the  advocate  Hor- 
Irenil,  pnhllihed  In  Parli  in  IMS. 

BA8ILICATA,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Potbnza,  a  pror- 
iooe  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Capitanalii,  N.E.  by 
Tern  di  Bari,  E.  by  Otranlo  and  the  Qulf  of  Tarsnto, 
S.  by  Calabria  Citra,  S.W.  by  Ihe  Mediterranean.  W.  by 
Prini^pato  Citro,  and  M.W,  by  Principato  Ultra.  It  hae 
an  area  of  4120  ^gligb  square  miles,  and  ia  divided  into 
the  fonr  distride  of  Lsgon^TO,  Matera,  M?1G,  Potenia. 
The  populftlioo  in  1871  wae  600,613.  IntheN.W.  of  the 
leiritory  the  Apennines  divide  into  two  branches,  ibe  one 
rannii^  eastward  to  Term  di  Bari,  and  the  other  south- 
ward to  Calabria.  The  principal  rivers  are  (he  Bradano, 
Bueoto,  SalandrellB,  Agri,  aoa  Sinno,  all  flowing  into  the 
Qulf  of  Tannto.  Tlie  principal  productions  are  maJze, 
winc^  linen,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  swine,  goats,  and  sheep, 
are  amneroui ;  and  the  produce  of  the  silkworm  forms  a 
cooaidenble  branch  of  industry.  The  cotton  plant  thrives 
well  on  low  grounds  near  tbe  s^a.  The  chief  towns  are 
Potemia,  HelS,  Fr«ncavilla,  Kionero,  and  Tursi. 

BASILIDES,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  tbe  GDostics, 
fkarkhed  probably  atMit  120  A.I>.  Extremely  little  is 
known  of  his  lift,.    He  it  sud  (o  have  been  lioni  io  Syria 


and  to  have  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  this  is  probsb^ 
correct.  There  is,  to  some  extent,  a  corresponding  nneo- 
lainty  with  r^ard  to  the  precise  doctriDee  held  hy  hinw 
or  these  there  are  two  diaUnct  ezpositioDB,  the  one  ffn»- 
chiefly  by  Irenieus,  which  has  been  long  before  the  w«ri^ 
the  other  contained  in  the-PUIosopiotunena  of  Hippol^tOL 
discovered  in  1342.  According  to  IreiiKUS.  the  systen  «c 
Basilides  strongly  resembled  that  of  ValenUnns.  TW 
first  principle  or  root  of  all  things,  was  the  supreme  G«(^ 
Ihe  unknown  and  unborn  Father.  From  Him  emanaled  n 
succession  voif,  ^Y°ii  ^P^v^^f,  ""f^",  and  diva/u^,  Fmaa  Ike- 
last,  according  to  Irensos,  sprang  the  powers  who  crealed' 
tbe  first  heaven;  according  to  Clemens  Alex.,  however,  froBb 
Himit/i  sprang  'iimioeirvri  and  eiptp^,  and  these  seven  with  Ibe' 
Father  formed  tbe  first  Ogdoad,  or  octave  of  extstcsiea. 
From  them  emanated  other  powera,  by  whom  the  seconi 
heaven  was  made,  and  so  on  in  succession,  each  systeaa. 
being  a  more  shadowy  type  or  reflex  of  the  original  ogdoad. 
Tbe  number  of  heavens  was  365,  whence  tbe  whole  eent^ 
was  called  Abraxas,  or  Abraaax,  a  name  frequently  spp&d 
(o  tbe  lower  deity,  or  even,  as  by  Tertullian,  to  tbe  supren* 
God.  The  powers  of  the  lowest  heaven,  of  whom  Ike- 
chief  was  called  the  ipx'^,  created  the  earth.  This  Vz>* 
is  the  Qod  of  tlie  Jews,  and  against  Him  the  other  powm 
were  arrayed.  To  alleviate  the  tnisfortunee  of  the  eautlu 
Ihe  rov{,  or  first  emsnaCion,  became  incarnate  and  desceodal 
upon  earth.  Tbevoic  asinoorporeal  could  not  suffer  dentk; 
accordingly,  he  changed  forms  with  Simon  of  Cyrene,  aocl 
Blood  br  the  cross,  laughing  at  his  enemies,  while  Sinom 
sufiered  in  his  plMe.  Balvatioll  is  spiritual,  pertains  taiy 
loCheEOul;  outer  actions  are  not  in  themselves  good  ar 
bad.  That  Basilides  tanghC  this  doctrine  of  moral  indi^ 
ference  is  not  perfectly  clear,  bat  IreoKDS  reports  that  hi* 
disciples  acted  up  to  ic 

The  exposition  given  by  HippolyCus  is  widely  diSeroA. 
According  to  the  account  he  gives,  Basilides  started  neitbea 
with  a  dualism  of  God  and  matter  or  evil,  nor  with  « 
theory  of  emanation.  His  first  principle  was  Ciod,  the  nk- 
known,  incomprehensible,  nnspeakabfe,  non-exialent  tatB^ 
of  whom  nothing  can  be  predicated,  for  no  words  are  tile 
ouate  to  express  His  essence.  This  non-existent  God,  by 
the  exercise  of  what  may  be  called  volition,  created  tk» 
ironnrcp^fa,  or  seed,  which  contained  in  itself  the  geiMi« 
of  all  things.  In  this  chaotic  mass,  which  stronj^ly  reeen- 
blee  the  i/ioioiirpfj  of  Anaxagoraa,  there  is  a  mixCura  ef 
elements, —  mj-jfurif  dpj'n^, — and  at  tlie  same  time  Htt 
embedded  in  it  three  dfgreee  of  Jtinds  of  divine  sonal^^ 


consubetantial  with  the 


l«ree« 
1  Deity 


The  flrat  kind  u 


ing,  but  he  could  not  rise  quite  to  the  Deitv,  and  occnnaeJ 
1  inferior  position^  while  the  wing  or  spirit  {oiatealtt» 
firmament.  The  third  sonship  still  remained  immened  lA 
matter.  Then  from  tbe  world  seed  there  burst  foitb  tbtt 
great  ipx'-"',  or  ruler,  who  ascended  as  far  as  the  firmanMBV 
and  imagining  that  there  was  nothing  beyond,  glorified 
himself  as  the  brightest  and  Btrongest  of  all  tieings.  Tkis 
ruler,  who  is  sometimes  called  Abr«zss,  but  whoee  ti«* 
name  is  ineffable,  produced  a  son  wiser  and  betta  dMk 
himself,  by  whose  aid  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  wocld. 
The  seal  of  tlieir  rule  is  called  the  Ogdoad,  and  it  cxiekdfc 
through  all  the  etiiereal  region  down  to  the  moon's  spkev^ 
where  the  grosser  air  b^na.  This  lower  dominion  is  rafeA 
bv  a  second  and  inferior  ipx"'',  the  God  of  the  Jews,  wb» 
also  bad  produced  a  son ;  and  their  seat  is  called  Che  IU»- 
domad.  Meanwhile,  the  third  sonship,  which  is  truljt  Ike- 
spiritual  element  in  the  elect,  ia  tied  to  matter,  and  is  id 
need  of  deliverance.  Freedom  is  given  by  tbe  truth,  va, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  true  system  of  things,  and  it  sMi 
given  by  a  series  of  illuminations.  First  tbe  mind  of  Ike- 
son  of  the  Great  Archon  is  enlightened,  and  he  insUactB. 
his  lather,  who  learns  with  fear  and  repentance  that  tbei»: 
is  a  sphere  of  being  higher  than  his  own.  The  light  tbe^ 
paases  (o  the  son  of  (he  Arcbon  of  the  Hebdomad,  who- 
likewise  instructs  his  bther.  Finally,  the  mind  of  J>ui» 
is  illuminated,  and  he  instructs  those  of  mankind  who  ara 
able  to  receive  tlie  truth.  There  are  thus  three  great  Btago. 
in  the  world's  religioua  history,  each  being  an  advance  aa 
its  [iredcceasor.  These  perioos  are  the  Ante-Jewish,  lh» 
Jewisli,  and  the  Christian.  All  the  souls  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  light  ascend  upwards,  while  their  bodies  reltii» 


BASILISK— BASKET. 


tothe  primeval  chaoe:  the  mlnikof  all  othen are ahroiided 

in  eternal  niglit,  the  dsrknesi  of  ignorance.  For  die  rela- 
tion of  Bosilidee  lo  other  Gooslics,  and  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  his  intenaeJj  symbolic  impreesiona,  see  Gnostics, 

Tba  uriier  Moonnt^  of  BMilidM,  aueb  u  those  of  Nundar. 
Bkor  (in  the  CkHMtiitht  OwU),  and  Hatt«r,  wars  baaed  far  Iho 
■noit  part  on  Inmnoa.  Tha  diuOTSry  of  tba  PKilotophoamtna 
thraw  nneipeotcd  light  on  tba  aubjeot,  and  the  later  eipoiitions 
generail;  IoIIdw  Hippaljtoa  a  tba  aiponent  of  tha  originai 
Bjatam  of  Basilidel.  Hilganfald  atitl  relaina  the  older  view. 
,  Fall  iaformstioD  it  to  be  found  in  Baur,  Kirthingadiithu,  i. ; 
LIpriaa,  Onoiticimu ;  Uhlhom,  Dat  BanlidtanUcht  Siiilcm; 
Hansel,  OmMic  Iftretia. 

BASILISK,— ^iXiatat  of  the  Greeks,  and  Tsepiia 
(cockatrice)  of  the  Hebrews, — a  name  applied  by  the 
BDcients  to  a  horrid  monster  of  their  own  imaginiLtioD,  to 
which  they  attributed  the  tnoet  malignant  powura  and  an 
equally  fiendish  appearance.  Tba  term  is  now  applied. 
oviog  to  a  certain  fanciful  resemblance,  to  a  genus  of 
Lizards  belonging  to  the  family  Igminida,  the  species  of 
which  ate  characterited  br  the  presence  of  a  membranous 
bag  on  the  crown  of  th^  ^ead,  wlilch  they  can  distend  or 
contract  at  will,  and  of  a  Sn-like  ridge  alon^  the  back  and 
part  of  the  tail.  Both  appendages  are  admirably  adapted 
for  aiding  the  basilisk  in  swimming,  wliile  they  do  not 
impede  its  movements  on  land, — its  mode  of  life  beins 
partly  aquatic,^  partly  arboreal.  The  Mitred  BaailisE 
occure  in  Guiana,  the  Hooded  Basilisk  in  Amboyna. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  4£  miies  from  London.  It  occupies  a 
pleasant  situation,  and  has  a  good 
trade  in  com  and  malt,  which  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
canal  which  joins  the  rivera  Wey 
and  Thames.  The  parish  church, 
St.  Michael's,  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  structure,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Henty  VIII.  In  the 
□eigliborhood  is  Basing  House, 
remarkable  for  its  defence  by  the 
marquis    of    Winchester    against 

tlie  Parliamentary  forces  in  1645.     Arms  of  Bulogstoka. 
Population  in  1871,  6574. 

BASKEBVJLLE,  Johk,  a  celebrated  printer,  and  the 
introducer  of  many  improvenienls  in  type- founding,  was 
bom  at  Wolverley  in  WorccaLersliire  in  170(),  and  died  in 
1775.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  writing- 
master  at  Birmingham,  ^nd  he  seems  to  have  had  a  great 
talent  for  cali^pliy  and  carving  in  stone.  Whlfe  at 
Birmiu^ham  hu  attention  was  attracled  to  the  buHincaa  of 
ja|Minning,  which  he  took  up  with  great  leil.  He  made 
some  importanl  improvements  in  the  process,  and  gained  a 
considerable   fortune.     About  the  yeur  1750  he  began  to 


uny  that  had  hitherto  been  employed.  He  then  . .  .., 
a  priuting-houae,  and  published  his  lirst  work,  a  VirgU  in 
,  royal  quarto.  Iloraee,  Terenct,  OaluUus,  aiid  otheia  Were 
also  prmted  hy  him.  These  books  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  typography ;  and  Baskerville  is  deservedly  ranked 
amon^  the  foremost  of  those  who  have  advanced  the  art 
of  printing.  He  did  not  print  many  works,  as  the  sate 
did  not  lueet  his  expectations;  after  171)5,  indeed,  he 
■eems  to  have  put  forth  venr  little.  Spiicimens  from  the 
BoskerTille  press  are  not  easily  bad,  and  are  of  considerable 

BASKET,  a  uienail  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  strips  of 
wood,  as  well  as  of  a'varicty  of  other  materials,  interwoven 
together,  and  used  for  holding  or  carrying  any  commodity- 
Modem  ingenuity  has  applied  many  subsUnces  before 
unthought  of  to  the  construction  of  baskets,  such  as  iron, 
and  even  glass.  But  wicker-work  being  the  oldest  as  well 
an  the  most  universal  invention,  it  alone  will  be  treated  of 
in  the  i>resent  article.  The  process  of  interweaving  Iwiga, 
■eeds,  or  leaves,  in  practised  among  the  rudest  nations  of 
tne  world  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of  arts, 
to  also  does  it  rank  among  tha  most  anoieiit  industries. 
being  probably  the  origin  ofall  the  textile  arts  of  the  world. 
A  bundle  of  rushes  spread  out  may  be  compared  to  the 
warp  of  a  web,  and  the  applii^ition  of  others  across  it  to 
the  woD^  also  an  early  discovery  ;  for  boskel-work  is  liter- 
ally a  web  of  the  coarsest  maleiiuN.  The  ancient  Britons 
appear  to  have  excelled  in  tlie  art  of  bagket-makini;.  ind 


□  Rome  as  we  learn  ftam 

Sed  me  jam  mavult  dimra  Roma  108111." 
Among  many  uociviliied  tribes  at  tha  present  day  baakev 
of  a  superior  order  are  made  and  applied  to  various  useful 
purposes.  The  North  American  Indians  prepare  strong 
water-tight  "  Wattape  "  baskets  from  the  roots  of  a  species 
of  Abia,  and  these  they  frequently  adorn  with  very  pretty 
pallernn  made  from  the  dyed  quiHs  of  their  native  porcn- 
pioe,  Erethiion  donattan.  The  Indians  of  South  America 
weave  baskets  equally  useful  from  the  fronds  of  the  Cama- 
huba  and  other  palms.  The  Kaffrea  and  HottaitoU  of 
South  Africa  are  similarly  skilful  in  using  the  Ilala  reed 
and  the  roots  of  plants ;  while  the  tribes  of  central  Alrics 
and  tlie  Abyssinians  displav  great  adroitneaa  in  the  art  of 
basket-weaving. 

Basket- making,  however,  has  hj  no  means  been  oonGned 
to  the  fabricatiou  of  those  aimple  and  useful  nteosils  from 
which  its  name  is  derived.  Of  old,  the  shields  of  soldiers 
were  fashioned  of  wicker-work,  either  plain  or  covered 
with  hides ;  and  the  like  has  been  witnessed  among  modem 
savages.  In  Britain  the  shields  of  the  aaci^t  warrior^ 
and  also  their  huts,  even  up  to  the  so-called  palaoes  of  Ihs 
Saxon  monarchs,  were  msHe  of  wicker-worlc ;  and  their 
boats  of  the  same  material,  covered  with  the  akina  of 
animals,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans.  Herodotua 
meations  boats  of  this  kind  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  ordinary  figure  of  a  boat,  whereas  the  latter  were  round 
and  were  covered  with  bitumen.  Boats  of  this  shape,  aJraat 
71  feet  in  diameter,  are  used  at  the  present  day  on  Iheae 
rivers  ;  and  boats  of  analogous  construction  are  employed 
in  crossing  the  rivera  of  India  which  have  not  a  rapid 
current.  Nothing  can  i>e  more  expeditious  or  more  simple 
the  fabrication  lind  materials  of  these  vessels,  if  they 


almost  alwaya  acceasiblc,  being  used.  Window  a 
perambulatora,  chaiis,  &c,  are  now  largely  made  of  basket 
work,  and  the  light  pony  basket  carnages  in  general  ub« 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Continental  Hotstein  wagon 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  which  was  a  two-horse  l»s- 
ket  carriage  of  considerable  size.  In  Berlin  and  Kiel  there 
now  exist  large  factories  of  "  Korb  Mobel,"  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  basket-work  chairs,  tables,  stands,  framo^ 
screens,  &c,,  and  the  use  of  this  description  of  furniture  la 
very  general  in  Continental  bniiaes. 

The  materiala  which  are  actually  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  basket-work  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  10 
the  principal  of  these  allusion  will  be  made  below.  As 
it  is,  however,  from  various  species  of  willow  that  the 
largest  supply  of  baskel^making  materials  is  produced,  we 
shall  firet  confine  our  attention  to  tliia  sourcti.  Willows  (or 
basket-work  are  eiiensively  grown  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Germanv,  whence  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  Great  Britain  and  even  to  the  United  States.  The  wil- 
lows of  France  are  highly  esteemed  by  basket-m^ikers  as 
firm,  clean  rods;  and  the  Dutch  produce  are  lowest  in 
value,  l>eiiig  soft  and  pithy.  No  Continenut  rods  equal 
those  of  English  growUi  for  tlieir  tough  and  leatheiy  tex- 
ture, and  the  finest  of  all  basket-makmg  willows  are  now 
cultivBied  in  large  quantities  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tliamea 
and  the  Trent.  It  was  only  in  the  early  jiarl  of  this  cen- 
tury that  any  considerable  attention  was  given  in  Bnlaia 
10  the  cultivation  of  willows  auitubte  for  basket-making: 
and  the  industry  w;ui  first  stimuUted  hy  premiums  otTered 
by  the  Sui'icty  loi*  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Haiiu- 
fiictures.  Mr.  Phi  Hi  (18  of  Ely  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
early  cultiviitoj's  of  willows,  and  to  his  exertions  we  owe  tlia 
introduction  of  a  valuable  willow,  the  Brown  Norfolk,  Saiii 
Iriandra,  Mr.  Phillips's  observations  and  experimenU 
largely  contributed  to  place  tlie  willow  cultivation  id  a 
Halisfacmry  commercial  basis,  and  a  similar  service  was  ren- 
'  -red  in  Scoll;ind  by  Mr.  Sheriffiij  but  the  systematic  niaii)- 

nance  of  willow  holts  has  not  been  continued  in  Scotland. 
One  of  the  most  snccessiul  growers  of  willows  at  the  present 
day  is  Mr,  William  Scafing  of  Basford,  Notts,  who  culti- 
vates a  salictum  of  about  100  acres  in  extent.  Hr.  Scaling 
has  'he  advantage  of  being  a  practical  basket-maker,  aod 
the  fuc^B  whicli  follow  recanting  tbe  growth  and  varieties 
of  oaskel-willuwa  are  chiefiy  gleaned  from  hv  pamphieta 
irillciw  cultivation. 
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nke  geniK  &Iu,  M  which  all  willows  and  osiera  belong, 
b  vxtreauiy  complex  in  ila  bolanicnl  cb&ncters,  and  the 
•pada  and  varielies,  as  ayatemalically  arranged,  are  very 
SUinerooB.  Those  cnltivated  for  basket-making  Mr.  Scaling 
diridea  into  four  claaaee.  The  firat  claen,  which  alone  gets 
Ote  name  of  willows  among  basket-ntaKerg,  includes  the 
foda  of  idx  or  aeven  difierenl  apetdes,  all  of  which  Hr. 
Scaling  cLmom  with  Satix pofiiii.  The  "wiltowe"  yield 
inferior  fawket-roda,  baring  a  loidencr  to  throw  out  side- 
■hoota  which  makes  the  root  "  rough."  The  second  claaa 
wmpriaei  th«  oaien,  including  about  (brt?  varieties  used 
bj  Msket-makera  all  gHHiped  around  the  osier,  S<dix  vimi- 
MoJu,  and  (hoe  form  the  staple  of  basket- making  inateriala. 
In  the  third  clan,  which  are  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Span- 
iards" or  Spanish  willows,  are  included  about  thirty  vaii- 
•ties  which  are  classed  nnder  iSblix  amyffdalina.  The 
'^■niards"  comprise  some  of  the  most  useful  basket' 
wiUoWB,  the  wood  being  more  dense  and  elastic  than  is  the 
caae  with  osiers.  The  fourth  class  comprise  the  bitter 
willows,  of  which  Salix  purpurea  is  taken  as  the  tTpe,  and 
the  rods  they  jield  are  known  as  "  whip^cord,"  ''swallow 
tail,"  (IT  "one-jard."  Thew  are  the  finest  of  all  willon 
for  basket-making,  and  owing  to  their  bitterness  thej 
not  attached  bj  rabbits  and  hares,  which  freqi 
much  damage  to  all  other  varieties. 

It  WBB  limg  supposed  that  willows  floorish  nowhere  but 
with  abtudtoce  of  water.  Undoubtedhr  the  osier  class 
Ihrire  well  with  a  considerable  d^ree  of  humidity,  but  a 
drf  well-drained  soil  is  best  suited  for  all  hard-wooded 
variedea.  For  the  lajins  out  of  a  willow  holt,  Mr.  Scaling 
reoommends  that  the  land  should  be  well  drained,  cleared, 
and  tilled  to  a  depth  of  about  one  foot.  Willows  are  propa- 
gated solely  from  cutlings,  which  retain  their  vilallly  long, 
and  Mrike  with  great  &cility.    The  cuttings  are  made  about 

9  inches  lonie,  and  two  or  three  may  be  obtained  from  a 
iiiule  rod.  They  should  be  planted  m  rows  hoxo  16  to  18 
indies  apart,  the  plants  in  eaich  row  being  placed  at  inter- 
nls  of  from  8  to  12  inches,  according  lo  the  size  of  the 
willow  under  cullivation ;  and  the  entire  length  of  the 
mtting  should  be  pushed  into  the  ground.  The  planting 
may  be  done  at  any  time  from  late  autumn  to  early  spring 
dnring  the  period  of  plaat  rest,  when  the  grouna  is  free 
bom  frost.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  snoots  are  to  be 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  manare  is  laid  on  between 
the  rows  and  ploughed  in,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  as 
Miea  and  free  from  weeds  as  arable  land,  llie  produce  of 
toe  firstrear  will,  as  a  rule,  be  of  little  value,  neverthdesB, 
In  Hr.  Ealing's  opiniim.  it  is  of  conseqaence  that  the  rods 
diould  be  eat  down.  !%«  second  year's  crop  should  yield 
■  good  retain :  in  the  third  year  the  plants  are  at  their 
bcMj  and  for  tne  Un  following  Teaia  thev  should  exhibit 
nndiminished  productiveness  alter  whicu  they  gradually 
decline  in  strength.  The  entire  coat  of  a  salictum  per  acre 
Ur.  Scaling  Cfttimates,  for  the  first  year,  at  £33,  12s.,  and 
the  rettim  at  £6,  1^  The  outlay  for  the  next  two  years 
lie  givea  as  £7,  Se.  and  £4,  IGe.,  but  the  crops  of  these 
years  should  yield  £17  and  £22,  iust  covering  the  cost  of 
plfn''"g,  which  is  the  ordinary  odculation  of  f^wers. 

TIm  rods  intended  for  basket-making  are  dther  taken 
entire,  cut  from  (lie  root,  split  asunder,  or  stripped  of 
thtar  bark,  according  to  the  work  to  be  produced ;  but 
in  all  cases  they  are  previously  soaked  m  water,  and 
indeed  sometimes  boiled.  The  stripping  is  performed  by 
drawing  the  willows  through  a  bifurcated  iron  implement 
called  a  brake,  which  removes  the  bark,  and  the  willows 
an  then  cleaned,  as  far  as  necessary,  by  roanoal  operation 
with  a  knife.  When  they  are  boilea  previous  to  peeling  a 
Tei7  nice  light  brown  color  is  developed  in  the  wood  ov 
the  action  of  the  tannin  contained  in  the  bark,  and  rods 
tiiUB  prepared  are  much  more  durable  than  those  peeled 
white.  Next  thev  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a  drv  situa^oo.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
necessary  to  preserve  wiilows  with  their  bail  in  the  same 
ownner;  for  nothing  can  be  more  it^urious  than  the 
hnmidity  iohereot  in  the  plant;  and  previous  to  use  they 
must  be  soaked  some  days  in  water  bIbo.  The  barked  or 
wl^ite  osier  is  then  divided  into  bundles  or  &gol8  according 

10  site;  the  larger  being  reserved  to  form  the  strong  work 
ji  the  skeleton  of  the  basket,  and  the  smaller  for  weaving 
(he  bottom  and  sidn.  Should  the  latter  be  applied  to 
ordinary  work,  they  are  taken  whole;  but  for  implements 
ti  alight  and  finer  texture,  each  ouer  is  divided  into  sj^lits 
and  Aiains  of  difieient  degrees  of  siie.    Splits  are  osiers 


cleft  into  fonr  parts,  by  means  of  an  implement  employed 
for  that  puroDse  called  a  cleaver,  which  is  a  wec^ie^haped 
tool  inserted  at  the  point  or  top  end  of  the  roa  and  mn 
down  through  its  entire  length.  These  are  next  drawn 
through  an  Implement  resembling  the  common  spoke- 
shave,  keeping  the  grain  of  the  split  next  the  iron  or  slock 
of  the  shave,  while  the  pith  is  presented  to  the  steel  edge  of 
the  instrument,  which  is  set  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
wood :  and  in  order  to  bring  the  split  into  a  shape  still 
more  r^ular,  it  is  passed  throDgh  another  implement  called 
an  upright,  consisting  of  a  fiat  piece  of  steel,  each  end  of 
which  IB  fashioned  into  a  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  chisel.  The  flat  is  bent  round,  so  that  the  two 
edges  approach  each  other  at  a  greater  or  less  interval  by 
means  of  regulating  screws,  and  the  whole  is  fixed  into  a 
handle.  Bv  passiog  the  splits  between  the  two  edges  they 
are  reduced  to  skains,  the  thickness  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  interval  between  the  edgta  of  the  tool. 

The  implements  required  bv  a  basket-maker  are  few 
and  simple.  They  consist,  beeiaes  the  preceding,  of  knives, 
bodkins,  leads  for  keeping  the  work  steady  while  In  pro- 
cess; and  where  the  willows  are  worked  as  rods  a  heavy 
piece  of  iron  called  a  beater  is  employed  to  beat  them  close 
aa  they  are  woven  in.  On  the  Continent,  where  fancy 
baskets  are  made,  blocks  are  required  on  which  Uie  weW 
of  wicker-work  are  set  to  particular  shapes. 

Ad  ordinary  bukit  ii  made  bj  pnpariDg  the  reqaiiite  nnmber 
of  OBien,  and  preierTiDg  their  length  eomtderablj  greater  than 
Itiat  of  the  Bniihsd  work,     fhaj  are  ranged  in  pain  on  tha  floef 

Sural  lei  to  eaoh  other,  at  smaLl  [Dtarvali,  In  the  direetion  of  tha 
anger  diameter  of  lb«  basket ;  and  thia  maj  b«  esiled  tha  woat, 
—for,  as  «•  have  tald.  buketwork  !•  literally  a  web.     Th«N 

tarallel  rods  are  then  onssed  at  right  angles  by  two  ot  the 
irgeit  oiiars,  with  the  thiok  eadt  lawardt  the  workman,  who 
placet  Ml  foot  apon  them;  and  being  each  woven  aLt«m*l«lT 
oTor  and  under  the  parallel  piedee  flrtl  laid  down,  they  arc  by 
that  meana  oonflned  in  their  ptaoea.  The  whole  now  romi  what 
is  teahnloally  sailed  the  ilath,  whioh  ia  the  ronadation  of  the 
baaket.  Next  the  long  end  of  one  ot  the  two  rod*  it  taken  and 
woven  nnder  and  orer  the  pairs  ot  abort  enda  all  round  the 
bottom,  antll  the  whole  be  woven  In.  The  same  ii  done  with 
the  other  rod,  and  then  additioaat  long  oiien  are  alao  woven  in, 
natil  the  hotlom  be  of  luffleiant  ilie,  and  the  woof  be  Mnnpied 
by  them.  Thna  the  bottom  or  fonndalion  on  whioh  the  enper- 
elruotnrs  ii  (o  be  raued  ia  Bniihsd  ;  and  thia  latter  part  is 
aooompliahed  by  sharpening  the  large  enda  of  aa  many  long  and 

Theae  are  foroed  or  plaited,  *'  aeallumed,"  between  the  rodi  of 
the  bottom  from  the  edge  towarda  the  oentre,  and  are  turned  up, 
"  npaol,"  in  the  direction  of  the  aidei ;  than  other  roda  are  woven 
in  and  oat  between  eaoh  of  tbem,  antil  tbe  baaket  ia  railed  to 
the  intended  height,  or,  more  oorreotl;  apeaking,  the  depth  It  is 
to  reoaive.  The  edge  or  brim  ia  Sniibed  by  tornlng  down  tbe 
perpandienlar  enda  of  the  riba,  now  protrading  and  standing  op, 
oTer  eaoh  other,  whereby  the  whole  is  flrmly  and  oompaotty 
nnlt«d.  A  handle  is  adapted  (a  the  work  by  foning  one  or  moiw 
roda  oalled  bale  atioks,  sharpened  at  (he  end  and  mt  to  tha 
reqoisite  length,  down  the  weaving  of  the  sides,  oloee  lopther; 
and  they  are  piaaed  fast,  or  tied  by  means  of  (he  rods  used  in 
twitting  o«er  tbe  bale  rods,  aboat  two  inahee  from  the  brim,  in 
order  that  the  handle,  wben  completed,  may  be  retained  in  its 
proper  poaition.  The  osiers  are  then  either  bound  or  plaited  In 
aaoh  tUhioQ  aa  pleases  the  taste  of  the  artist.  This  Is  the  moat 
simpte  kind  of  basket,  from  whioh  others  differ  only  In  Bner 
materials  and  nioer  eieontton  ;  but  In  these  there  is  oonsidorable 
soope  for  taste  and  fancy,  and  implements  are  prodDeed  of  h. 

frequently  smoked  and  dyed  either  of  dull  qr  brilliant  solois, 
and  by  IntarmiiiDg  them  jadieioatly,  oa  also  by  vaniahing  over 
tbe  oolor,  a  very  good  effeet  ia  prodaoed. 

From  the  simplicity  of  this  manufacture,  a  great  many 
individuals,  independent  of  professed  bssket^makers,  are 
occupied  in  it ;  and  it  afibrds  suitable  employment  (o  tho 
blind  in  the  several  asylums  and  workshops  eetabUsbed  for 
their  reception  in  this  and  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  willows,  a  large  variety  of  other  materials  . 
is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  wi^er-work.  Amonf 
the  most  important  of  these  are  splits  of  rarioos  spetaes  of 
bamboo,  with  which  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  mann&ctilra 
baskets  of  nn^iualled  b^ty  and  finish.  The  bamboo 
wicker-work  with  which  the  Japanese  sometimes  encase 
their  delicate  egg-shell  porcelain  is  amarvellous  example  (rf* 
manipulation,  and  they  and  the  Chinese  excel  in  the  appli- 
cation of  bamboo  wicker-work  to  furniture.  Tbe  "  oaaes" 
or  rattans  of  commeroe,  stems  of  apedes  of  CUanHts  and 
Dtgrnonoropt,  are  scarcely  leas  important  as  a  aomce  of 
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t  materiala.     Id  India  "O^an"  boskeCa  ar«  ezten- 


ieta  established  in  the  Block  Forest  of  Germany,  where  il 
■■  now  «n  important  and  characteristic  staple.  Among- 
tite  oUier  nuiteriala  may  be  eaumerated  the  odorous  roota 
«r  the  Khus-KliuB  grass,  Anaihemm  murieahim,  and  the 
liBves  of  various  speciea  of  screir  pine,  used  in  India  and 
<fae  East  Kenerallv.  The  fronds  of  the  palm  of  the  Sey- 
cMlet  lalandq,  LodoUea  aegchellantm,  are  used  for  verj 
ddicate  basket-work  in  those  islands.  Strips  of  the  New 
Sealand  Sui  plant,  PAorniium  lenax,  are  made  into  hasketa 
iaNew  Zealand.  Esparto  fibre  is  used  in  Spain  and  Algeria 
tar  rude  buit  baskets.  Various  apecies  of  Maranla  yield 
jtn-irrf  malertais  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America; 
and  the  Tirite,  a  n>edei  of  Oaialliea,  U  alio  similarly  em- 
ftlaf  ed  in  Trinidad.  Baskets  are  also  frequently  made  from 
•taw,  from  various  sedges  (Qfpenti),  and  from  shavings 
■Bd  flints  of  many  kinds  of  wood. 

Xb  the  basket  trade  special  ceatrs  are  recognized  as  the 
koAguarters  of  various  alylea  of  work  met  in  the  markets. 
Than  Birmingham  is  recognized  as  the  source  of  wicker 
pBambulatore  ;  in  Southport  boiled  willows  are  used,  and 
AeJsrawn  baskets  for  gardening  aod  market  purposes  are 
BBaduoeil,  and  at  Castle  DonninKton,  in  Derbyshire,  the 
■atskuin  work  seen  in  fishiDg-baskela,  Ac,  is  chiefly  made. 
■b  liie  department  of  Aisn&  France,  the  beraeaitnelit  or 
lHSU>d  is  verr  l;irgely  manulactured,  and  In  Verdun  much 
Aaaket~wark  is  specially  prepared  to  suit  the  English 
muckatjin  which  the  Frencn  manulactiireTs  are  able  freely 
Aa  aosqMte.  The  Black  Forest  and  other  German  manu- 
iiMkireTB  produce  enormous  quantities  of  light  elegant 
taakels,  which  are  largely  exported.  In  Anslria  lacquered 
nm4  varnished  baskets  are  made  in  imitation  of  gold,  silver, 
•bI  aleel,  and  Viennese  card  baskets,  Ac.,  are  frequently 
Mroaaaentfid  with  plaques  of  paiated  porcelain  inserted  in 
■hecsntre. 

SASNAQG,  Jacques,  Mslor  of  tlie  Walloon  Cimrch  at 
Ute  H^gue,  was  born  at  Bouen  in  Normandy  on  the  Sth 
of  Ao^niBt.  1S53.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri  Basnage,  one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  acquired  a  good  kuow- 
Is^gB  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  of  the 
mfi«gUfl^,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  he  went  (o 
■fieoeva,  where  he  b^^  his  theological  studies  under 
meetreoat,  Turretin,  and  Tronchin;  ba  completed  them 
r^  Sedan,  under  the  professors  Jurieu  and  Leblanc  de 
Boaulieii.  He  llieu  returned  to  Bouen,  where  he  was  re- 
■oeived  as  pastor  in  September,  I6TSj  and  in  this  capacity 
L'be  remained  till  the  ^ear  1685,  when,  the  exercise  of  the 
iProtestant  religion  being  suppressed  at  Bouen,  he  obtained 
faare  of  the  king  la  retire  t^  Holland.  He  settled  at 
'ScUknlam,  and  continued  a  minister  pensionary  there  till 
HSl,  when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  llie  Walloon  Church 
of  that  city.  In  17W,  the  pensionary  Heinsius  secured 
Ais  ejection  as  one  of  the  paslora  of  the  Walloon  Church  at 
^  B  H^e,  intending  to  employ  him  not  only  in  religious 


fg  YtMsce  at  tiie  congress  of  Utrecht, — a  service  which  he 
exeeated  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  afierwards 
icatnuled  with  several  important  commissions,  all  of  which 
Ae  discharged  with  aucb  ability  and  adilress  that  Voltaire 
tilt  at  him  that  he  was  fitter  to  be  a  minister  of  stale 
Ufaao  itke  minister  of  a  parish.  The  Abb4  Dubois,,  who 
ocjneMnrtad  France  at  the  Hague  in  ITIR,  in  negotiating  a 
defensive  alliance  between  France,  England,  and  the  Slates- 
4ilMieml,  received  instructions  to  consult  with  Basnagc; 
ithaf  aoconlingly  acted  in  concert,  and  tiie  alliance  was 
taoDcladed  in  January,  1717.  His  numerous  published 
•wadctj'iwluoh  are  moetly  in  French,  include — Tie  Hittary 
«^  tLs  B/digitm  of  the  Befonaed  Gkwrehet ;  JaeUh  Anliq- 
-mlin,-  The  S'lttmy  <^  Ihe  Old  and  Nta  Texlimeat;  Biaer- 
italkmm  DueU,  &e.  He  died  on  the  22d  September,  1723. 
BASQUE  PROVINCES  (iVorinetos  KoswmgodtMj.  The 
Ame  £^aiiish  prorincts  known  by  this  name,  which  are 
iBatinifninhrd  from  all  the  other  divisions  of  Spain  by 
4ke  ^andca,  language,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 


'^VixBLya),  Ooipiucoa,  and  Alava.  The  territory  occupied 
<if  tbMn  ii  in  the  fonn  of  a  triande,  bounded  on  the  N. 
Op.thsBajof  BisGAy,  S.  by  Soria,  £.  by  Navarra  and  part 


of  France,  and  W.  by  Santander  and  Burgoa.  It  oom- 
prises  an  area  of  2958  square  miles ;  population  it)  1867. 
414,146.  These  three  provinces  are  more  particalarif 
described  under  their  respective  heads.   The  French  Baaqoe 

Kovinces  now  form  the  orrondieeementa  of  Bsyonne  ud 
auleon.  The  Basque  language,  which  is  also  prevalmt 
in  Navarre,  is  still  spoken  by  about  600,000  Sponiarda 
and  French.  Its  native  name  is  Etbiom.  It  cannot  b« 
classed  with  any  Indo-European  or  Semitic  loagiie,  and 
appears  to  be  of  earlier  origin,  presenting  same  giammat- 
ical  analogies  with  Mongol.  North  American,  and  oerUin 
East  African  languages.  The  forms  of  ordinary  grammar 
are  tlierefore  imperfecUy  applicable  to  it.  The  saMwatiTa 
has  no  distinction  of  gender  1  it  is  made  to  ezpres,  bjmeaua 
of  an  extensive  system  of  affixes,  all  the  oidinarf  declen- 
sional and  coifjugational  relations,  and  many  which  in  other 
languages  can  only  be  expressed  by  periphnui*.  The 
termination  of  a  wold  may  thns  espresB  together  mood, 
tenae,  person,  number,  the  case  and  number  of  the  object, 
and  also  the  sex,  rank,  and  number  of  the  indiriaiula 
addreased,  besides  other  relations.  Foreign  words  are 
thus  easily  aadmilaled,  but  with  modifioitioos  to  suit 
the  Basque  ear,  the  latter  varying  according  to  local 
dialect.  Diminutives  and  other  general  affixes  inucaae 
the  delicacy  of  exprewion,  and  a  wide  range  of  speech 
is  early  acquired  by  (he  natives.  Compound  wonu  w« 
readily  formed  by  mere  juxtapcwition,  or  bj  elision  of 
syllables,  with  peculiar  modifications  for  enphony.  The 
article  has  two  forms — a  for  the  singular,  ale  Isc  the  ploral 
— affixed  to  the  substantive.  There  appears  to  be  tio 
genuine  Basque  word  beginning  with  r.  In  the  usual 
structure  of  the  sentences  the  noun,  with  the  article 
affixed,  occupies  the  first  place;  it  b  followed  by  the 
adjective,  then  the  adverb,  next  the  verb,  and  lastly  tha 
object  with  its  prepositional  affix.  No  written  Basque  is 
known  of  earlier  date  than  the  15th  century,  and  little 
genuine   literature  exists;   the  orthography  is  tfaerefbi* 


customs,  institutions,  and  I^;ends  may  be  paralleled  b^ 
those  of  other  Pyrenean  peoples,  or  traced  to  foreign 
influencea.  But,  tnrough  their  moral  qoalitiea,  phymol 
situation,  and  historical  circumstances,  the  Basqaes  hava 
built  up  and  preserved  a  body  of  customs  and  institutiona 
highly  original  in  tha  mass.  Each  province  is  governed 
by  a  parliament  composed  of  representatives  selected 
partly  by  election,  partly  by  lot,  among  the  householden 
of  each  country  parish  or  town,  A  deputation,  named 
by  the  parliament,  ensures  the  strict  observance  of  the 
special  laws  and  customs  of  the  province,  and  negotiatca 
with  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  Delegates 
from  the  three  parlianieiits  meet  annually  to  consider  the 
^common  interests  of  the  provinces ;  they  employ  a  seal 
repreaenting  three  interlaced  hands,  with  the  motto 
/ruraoAof,  '"the  three  are  one;"  but  no  written  federal 
pact  exists.  Much  speculation  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Basques  has  been  indulged  in  without  sufficient  sperial 
knowledge.  The  belief  that  they  originally  occupied  great 
part  of  Spain  and  Southern  France,  founded  on  the  ap- 
parently Basque  character  of  certain  local  names,  is  ■w&j 
generally  accepted.  The  best  introduction  to  all  Basque 
questions  in  Blades  Elvdei  tur  lorigine  de*  Batque*,  whicji 
sums  np  the  lileralure  of  the  subject  to  1S70.  StmaU 
de  Orammaire  Basque,  by  L.  Otee,  Bayonnt  1873,  is  a 
good  practical  grammar  and  vocabulary  with  exercisoi; 
the  Didionnaire  £tugus  J^Von^au  of  Van  Eyse  is  a  paitio 
ularly  instructive  lexicon. 

BASS  ROCK,  an  ialet  of  greenstone  and  trap  tuO;  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  on  the  ooast  of  East  Lothian  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  56°  4'  N.  laL,  and 
2°  37'  W.  long.  Purchased  from  the  Lauder  Eunily  by 
Charles  1 1,  in  1671,  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  place 
of  confinement  for  slate  prisoner,  and  during  the  religioui 
troubles  of  Scotland  numbered  among  its  captivea  ndan, 
Blsckadder,  and  other  Covenanting  leader*.  At  the  Ber- 
olution  a  party  of  King  James's  adherents  got  posacosiw 
of  the  island,  and  held  out  after  the  whole  ofOreat  Britain 
had  submitted.  Dismantled  of  its  fortifications  in  1701, 
the  Bass  Bock  again  became  private  property,  and  la  now 
farmed  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-fowls  that  resort  thither 
during  the  breeding  season.  See  The  San  Boci,  id  Otsu 
and  Eedenatiieai  Hittory,  dte.  (Edin.  134S1,  1^  U'Cria. 
Hugh  Miller,  Anderson,  Fleming,  and  Balfour.         , 
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BASffS  STRAITS,  thi>  jtujinel  which  wparetM  Tm- 
Bsoift  from  VIctorit.  It  ii  aboat  180  miles  Id  length 
from  E.  to  W^  ud  about  140  from  N.  to  S.  The  Darigv 
tion  of  the  rtnut  U  Tendered  daDseroiu  in  some  parts  dt 
KTonn  of  barren  ielaodi  mi  conu  reefs  Kstterecl  through 
IL  It  bnn  the  name  of  BaM,  the  bu  veon  of  a  man-of-irar, 
who  wig  the  Bnt  to  diwover,  In  1/98,  indications  of  a 
dunnel  betweeo  Tasmania  and  the  neighboring  island- 


the  political  Eaperintendence  of  the  Lieatenant-Govemor  of 
the  Panjib,  xituated  between  30°  56'  and  32°  8'  N.  lat.  and 
770  S4'  and  78°  62'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  00  the  S.  by 
the  Spiti  ralle;,  on  the  E.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  8. 
hj  the  district  of  Oarbw&l,  and  on  the  W.  by  eeveral  small 
hill  stales.  The  aspect  ot  the  country  is  very  hilly,  and  it 
is  nowhere  lees  than  4000  feet  above  sea-level.  Principal 
riTerB,tbeFaburMid8aClej.  Estimated populaUon, 90,000: 
chief  towns  and  villages,  Rampur,  Cbini,  " 
JfoiaiiK.  Agrlcnltarat  prodact* — whest,opiu 
>ni.    Manolactares — blankets,  shawk,  and  woollen  clothe. 


d Indian 


Estimated  groes  revenne  of  the  state,  £5000  a  year.  Trib- 
nle  paid  l^  the  chief  to  the  British  Government,  £394, 
10a.  per  annom.    Estimated  military  force  of  the  atAte, 


180  feet  in  length,  built  by  PjiUadio.  It  is  suirounded 
vith  walls,  and  has  nx  ^ates  ine  if  which,  also  bv  Pal- 
ladia^ is  very  much  admired.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  the  lower  of  Eszelino,  which  now  contains  a  library  and 
•tmory.  The  town  contains  thirty-flve  dinrches  (some  of 
them  with  fine  paintings},  several  religions  honae^  and 
Mher  pnblio  edifices,  it  has  extensive  11111-101118,  besides 
mannjacturm  of  cloth,  papei,  straw  hats,  copper  wares,  Ac : 
and  the  printing  cateblisbment  of  8.  Remondini  is  one  of 
the  moot  extenstve  in  Italy.  In  1796  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  Anstrian  (^eral  Wurmser  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Tarious  skirmishes  took  ptaco  between  the  two  farces  in 
ISOl,  1805,  1813.  Uaret  derived  &om  the  town  his  title 
of  dnka  of  Baaano.     Population,  13,254. 

BASSANO,  QiAOOMo  da  PoirrE,  a  Venetian  painter, 
born  in  1510  at  Bassano.  He  was  educated  by  his  lather, 
who  was  himself  an  artist,  and  Chen  completed  his  studies 
at  Venice.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  lo 
Bassano,  and  settled  there.  His  subjects  were  f^enerally 
peasaols  and  villagers,  cattle,  and  landscapes,  with  some 
poitrajts  and  historical  deaigns.  His  figures  are  welt  de- 
signed, and  his  animals  and  landscapes  hare  an  agreeable 
MT  of  aim  pie  nature.  Hiscompoeilioiut,  though  they  have  not 
much  eloquence  or  grandeur,  have  abundance  of  force  and 
truth ;  the  local  colors  are  well  observed,  the  carnations 
are  Ireeb  and  brilliant,  and  his  chiaroscuro  and  perspective 

e  nnesceptionable.    He  is  said  to  have  finished  a  great 


mt*  and  valnahle, — manyofthoee  which  ate  called  original! 
bong  copies  either  h^  the  sons  of  Bassano,  or  b  v  others.  He 
died  in  1592,  aged  eighty-two.  Bassano**  style  varied  con- 
nderably  during  liis  lifetime.  He  naturally  was  at  first  a 
copier  of  his  fiuher,  but  his  productions  in  this  style  are 
not  of  gieii  value.  He  was  then  strongly  attracted  by  Che 
liriilneHs  and  beautiful  coloring  of  Titian,  and  fiaally 
aoopled  the  style  which  is  recogniied  as  his  own.  Al- 
though he  punted  lew  great  pictures,  and  preferred  hum- 


Saikt  CHawroPHEB'B. 

BABSE-T£EBE,  formerly  the  capital  of  Goadelonpe, 
one  of  the  French  West  India  Islands.  Population,  0480. 
Bee  GnADELOUPE. 

BASSEIN,  a  British  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 


94°  and  90°  E.  It^.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N  bv  the  ai». 
triels  of  Kyouk  Phoo  and  Mymoung,  on  tne  E.  by  the 
district  of  Rangoon,  and  on  the  B.  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bmgal.  A  monnlain  range  called  tbe  Anoak-phet  Toung- 
myeng  stretches  through  the  district  from  north  to  south 
along  the  coast  The  principal  river  of  the  district  is  the 
IiaMdi,  whioh  debouches  on  the  sea  at  !(■  eastern  extremity 


throngh  a  delta  intersected  with  salt  water  creeks,  among 
which  the  Pymalaw,  Deay  Pyoo,  Thekadoung,  aiid  Nga 
Woon  or  Bassein  Biver  rank  as  important  arms  of  Ike  sea. 
Shagay-gyee  and  Engyay-gyee  are  the  only  two  lakes  In  the 
district.  The  delta  of  tbe  Irawadi  fbrms,  wherever  cnl- 
livable,  a  vast  sheet  of  rioe,  with  cotton,  sesamum,  and  to- 
bacco as  SQheidiarv  crops.  Baasein  district  has  an  area 
of  8954  square  mjl«,  of  which  only  351  are  cnltivated. 
In  1871-72  the  popuktion  amounted  to  316,883,  residing 
in  65,722  houses,  and  inhabiting  1554  villages,  of  whom 
213,816,  or  67  per  cent,  were  Baddhbi«,  78^4  aborigines, 
20,810  Christians,  2119  Mahometans,  723  Hindus,  and  12 
Pirsls.  Density  of  population,  34-03  per  square  mile.  Tbe 
popaktion  consisted  of  31,369  agriculturists,  and  285,464 
non-agrienllurists.  Total  revenue  m  1870-71,  £118,67!^ 
of  which  £36,676,  or  30  per  cent.,  was  derived  from  land* 
Principal  towns  and  villages  in  Bossein — (1),  Bassein,  pop- 
ulation, 19,577  J  (2),  Laymyethna,  5325;  (3),  Pautanaw 
6876;  (4),  Yaygjee,  4893;  (6),  Nga-thunkhyoong,  3173; 
(6),  Kang-yeet&ng,  1500;  (7),  Shweloung,  1317;  (8), 
Myoung-mya,  1477;  (9),  Nga-poo-tau,  981 ;  and  (10), 
Kjoon-pyaw  1665. 

Basseiii,  the  prin<npal  place  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  16°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  94°  60'  E.  long.,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bassein  River,  one  of  the  main 
arteries  by  which  tbe  waters  of  the  Iniwadi  discharge 
themselves  into  the  sea.  It  forms  an  important  aeat  of 
the  rice  trad^  and  has  great  capabilitiei  both  from  a  mer- 
cantile and  a  military  point  of  view,  as  it  commands  the 
great  outlet  of  the  Irawadi.  It  fell  before  tbe  British 
arras,  in  May,  185!^  during  the  seoond  Burmtee  war. 
Since  then  the  town  population  has  rapidly  inoreaaed, 
and  numbered  19,577  in  1871,  chiefiy  vhermen,  crafts- 
men, traders,  and  persona  connected  with  the  rioe  com- 

BAS8ELIN,  Olitier,  an  old  French  Doet  or  writer  of 
verses,  was  bom  in  the  Val-de-Vire  in  Normandy  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  died  about  1418  or 
1419.  .  He  was  by  occur«tion  a  fuller,  and  had  a  mill  on 
the  small  river  Vire.  His  songs  were  sprightly  and  joy* 
ous,  and  became  &mous.  The  modem  Vaudevilles  lake 
their  origin  and  name  from  them,  and  were  originally 
called  Vaux-de-Vire,  niiu:  being  the  plural  of  mlj  tnouglL 
according  Co  Manage,  the  word  is  derived  fton.  a  small 
town  Vauz  near  the  Vire.  Baasalin's  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  the  I6th  century  by  Jean  le 
Houx,  and  have  since  been  re'^ditad  by  M.  Anelin  in 
1811,  and  by  M.  Travers  in  1833.  The  laleet  edition,  that 
bv  P.  L.  Jacob,  185S,  contains  some  other  poems  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  Basselin. 

BAfiSl,  Laura  Maua  Catkrida,  an  Italian  lady, 
nninently  distinguished  for  her  learning,  waa  bom  at  Bo- 
logna in  1711.  Cta  account  of  her  extraordinary  altainmenta 
she  received  a  doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor in  the  philosophical  coll^^  where  she  delivered  pub- 
lic lectures  on  eiperimenlal  philosophy  till  the  time  of  her 
death.    She  was  elected  member  of  many  lilemry  ---■-■'- 


with  classical  literature,  as  well  ai 


his  origin,  bnt  he  is  said  by 
Carolns  de  Tocco  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cremona.    The 
of  his  writing  which  have  been  preserved 


B  Aimmorji  0 


tied  Arbor  Arbonun,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  commentaries.  The  work  representa  a  tree,  upon 
the  branches  of  which  Che  various  kinds  of  actions  are 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  fmit.  Tbe  civil  actons,  or 
otfuMu*  itrkU  jurif,  being  forty-eight  in  number,  are 
arranged  on  one  side,  whilst  the  equitable  or  pntoricm 
actions,  in  number  one  hundrsd  and  twentv  one,  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  other  side.  A  further  scientific  division  of 
actions  is  made  by  him  under  twelve  heads,  and  by  an  in- 
genious system  of  notation  the  student  is  enabled  to  cla«  al 
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once  each  of  tha  civil  or  pratoiian  aoUons,  At  the  case  maj 
b&  ander  its  proper  head  in  the  scientific  division.  By  the 
■ide  of  the  tree  a  few  glosses  were  added  bj  Joannes  to  ez- 

'  plain  and  justify  his  clasaEScation.  His  Leeturet  on  the 
JPUndedt  and  the  Code,  which  were  collected  by  his  pupil 
Nicola  us  FuriosuB,  have  unfortunately  perished, 

BASSOON,  a  musical  wind  instrament  of  the  reed 
order,  made  of  wood,  and  played  through  a  bent  mouth- 
piece of  metal.  It  has  a  compass  of  aboDt  three  octaves, 
tram  B  flat  below  the  bass  staff  to  C  in  the  treble  staff, 
•nd  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  baa>  instniment  oorre- 
•nondin^  to  tiie  oboe  and  clarinet. 

BASS(^RILIEVO.    See  Auro  Bdjevo  and  Bkuef. 

BASTAB,  a  feudatory  state  in  the  Central  Provinces  of 
British  India,  situated  between  W  10'  and  17°  40'  of  N. 
lat,  and  80°  30'  and  82°  16'  of  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  ^e  Kanker  lamfndiLrt  tad  the  lUipur  district ;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Bendri  Nawigarh  lamfndirt  and  BAipur, 
Jaipur  state,  and  Sabarf  River;  on  the  B.  bv  the  SironcbA 
district;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indrivatf  Biver  and  the 
Abert  lamfnd&ri.  Extreme  lei^th  of  the  stata  170  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  120  miles;  area,  estimated  at  13,000 
■quare  mites.  Tola!  population,  78,856,  consistins  of — 
Hindus,  29,060;  Musalmios,  1704;  abori^nal  tribes  of 
Oond  orifpn,  48,002.  Among  the  latter,  the  M&riis  are  a 
timid,  qoiei,  docile  race^and  although  addicted  to  drinking 
are  not  quarrelsome.  They  inhabit  the  densest  jungles, 
and  are  very  shy,  avoiding  contact  with  strangeis,  anafly- 
ing  to  the  hills  on  the  least  alarm ;  but  they  beer  a  good 
character  for  honesty  and  imChfulness.  The^  are  very 
scantily  dressed,  wear  a  variety  of  triaketa,  with  a  knife, 
hatchet,  spear,  bow  and  arrow,  the  only  weapons  they  use. 
Their  hair  is  ^nemlty  shaved,  excepting  a  topknot ;  and 
whoi  not  shaved  it  gets  into  a  matted,  taiuled  mass, 
gathered  into  a  knot  b^ind  or  on  the  crown.  The  M^fa, 
a  class  of  the  M&riis,  live  in  still  denser  jungles,  and  have 
little  or  no  cammunicatioD  with  the  outside  world.  The 
Kinta  and  the  Jhiiriis  are  supposed  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  the  true  Oond  Qtmily.    Alt  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 


ivated  platuD,  from  1800 


Th*  eulem  part  of  BmUt  ii 
to  2000  fHl  above  th<  IctbL  of  t^i  »>,  lat  cii 
portion*  ■«  very  mountWDoni,  ud  tha  u 
miiturs  of  hill  and  plain.  On  tha  plataaa 
hilli;  tlia  etreami  ma  (lowly,  and  tha  eoun 

Plain  and  undolatlng  groand   ooTsred  bj 
riooipal  monnUinB  of  tbe  dittriot--(l ),  A 


,_„ „. ning  north  and  ionth  near  Ntriyanpnr;  (i), 

Tingrf  Doogrt  range,  rnnn in g  aaal  and  WMt;  (S),  TuliIDongrf, 
bordariog  on  the  Sabar)  RiTer  and  the  Jaipnr  atata.  There  la 
al^  a  ama]!  ranga  running  from  the  Rirer  IndravatJ  to  the 
Qodivarf.  The  Indmvatf,  tha  Sabarf,  and  the  Tftl  or  Tilper, 
are  the  ohief  riven  of  the  diitriet ;  all  of  them  atBaenta  of  the 
QodlTarl.  The  aoil  (hroaghoat  tha  greater  portion  of  Butir 
•oniiiti  of  light  slay,  wich  an  admiiture  of  tand,  auited  for 
rwaing  rioa  ajid  wet  oropa.  Rloa,  angar.  and  a  little  wheat  and 
gram  are  the  agrianltaral  prodaota  of  Baalii.  In  tha  Jnnglea 
tbe  Hiri£a  and  Hills  rear  koarA  ( Panic^m  italiaai)  and  other 
Inferior  giaina.  The  aboriginal  raoea  genarallj  follow  tha 
migraloTj  ayatena  of  tillaga,  oloaring  the  jnngle  on  leleoted 

tatohee,  and  after  taking  eropa  for  two  or  three  yeara  abandon- 
ig  them  for  new  groand.  Mirfi  do  not  oae  the  plough ;  nor 
do  they  poaaasa  baffaloea,  bnllooka,  or  bow*  ;  their  onl;  agrionl- 
tnral  implement  i|  a  long-handled  iron  hoa.  Lao,  resin,  wai, 
gaila,  homi,  riea,  a  red  dye  called  •™rfrl,  wild  arrow-root, 
molaaeei,  teakwood,  and  taiai-ailk  cooooni,  are  tha  shief  ataptea 
of  export.  The  importi,  whioh  oonaiderably  eioeed  tha  exports, 
eonaist  of  aalt,  piaoe-goodi,  bimai  ntenaila,  ooooa-nnta,  pepper, 
■pioea,  opium,  tnrmerio,  ootton,  wheat,  tl.  Iron-ora  ia  round 
towarda  the  eaatem  portion  of  the  atat«,  but  ia  not  muoh 
worked ;  gold  ii  alio  found  in  eertain  plaoel.  Baatir  li  divided 
Into  two  portiona— that  held  by  the  Siji  or  ehiet  himielf,  and 
that  poieeaaed  bj  feudatory  ehiefa  under  hltn.  Thero  la  not 
a  aingle  made  road  within  the  prinoipaiity.  The  olimata  of 
Baitir  ia  unhealthy — teTv,  amailpoi,  dyaantcry,  diarrhna,  and 
Thaumatiam  being  the  pnvalling  diaeaaea.  Jagdalpur,  BiJ&pur, 
Madder,  and  Bhupilpatnam  are  the  only  plaoei  of  any  note 
ht  dependanoy,  the  flrit-named  baing  the  reaidenoa  of  (he 
It  and  thashlef  people  of  the  atate.  The  groaaeat  Ignoranoe 
_..l  amwratition  praTail,and  the  people  live  in  oonetant  fear  of 
being  bewitshed  or  rained  by  malioioua  magiaiani.  The  thmily 
of  the  Siji  of  Bestir  eluma  to  be  of  the  pnreat  UJpat  blood, 
a«d  tn*M  its  ori^n  to  Warangal  In  the  Dakhfn,  aboat  the 
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Bommeneeraent  of  the  14th  eentaiy.  Tha  lerfnae  of  BaatCr  ia 
(uppoiad  to  be  £31110 ;  the  tribute  paid  by  tha  ohief  ta  tk* 
Bntiih  OoTenimant  la  230S,  13b. 

BABTARD  is  a  peiton  bom  out  of  lawfiil  vedlock, 
!.£.,  whose  parents  have  not  been  married  previoos  to  hia 
birth.    The  rules  by  which  legitimacy  is  detennined  wau7 


the  civil  and  canon  law,  legitimizes  the  t 
parents  afterwards  marry.  Tne  same  prindple  was  at  one 
lime  advocated  by  the  olergy  in  England,  but  sammavily 
i^ected  by  tha  &mouB  fltatat«  of  Herton  (20  Heo-  HI.  e- 
9).  The  English  law,  however,  takes  no  aoooimt  of  tfa« 
interval  between  the  martia)^  and  the  Mtth;  prorided  tba 
birth  happens  after  tbe  marriage,  the  oSspring  u  legitimated 
The  presumption  at  law  ia  in  Eavor  of  the  leptimacy  of 
the  child  of  a  married  woman,  and  at  one  titne  it  w«a  ao 
strong  that  Lord  Coke  held  that  "  if  the  huabaod  b«  wiihia 
the  four  seas,  i.e.,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kjn^  ot 
England,  and  the  wife  hath  inue,  no  proof  shall  he  kdmitted 
to  prove  the  child  a  bHtaid  nnleas  the  hosband  hath  an 
apparent  impossibili^  of  prodvation."  It  is  now  aeOled, 
however,  that  the  presumption  of  legitimacy  nia^  be  r«- 
butied  by  evidence  showing  t>oa-aooess  on  taa  part  of  Ifaa 
husband,  or  any  other  circumstance  showing  that  tbe  haa- 
band  could  not  in  the  cooise  of  nature  have  been  the  father 
of  his  wife's  child.  If  the  husltand  had  access,  or  the  acoesa 
be  not  clearly  n^tived,  and  others  at  the  same  time  wers 
carrying  on  a  cnminal  intercourse  with  the  wife,  k  child 
bora  under  such  circumstances  is  I^itimate.  If  the  bna- 
band  Lad  aocess  inleroouiee  must  be  presumed,  iiiiIim 
there  is  irresistible  evidence  to  the  contrary.  leather 
husband  nor  wife  will  be  permitted  to  prove  the  non-aco^* 
directly  or  indirectly.  Children  born  after  a  divorce  a 
mm»a  tl  tAoro  will  be  presumed  to  be  bastards  anleM 
access  be  proved.  A  child  bora  so  long  after  the  death 
of  a  husband  that  he  could  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  have  been  its  lather  is  ill^itinuUe.  The  period  of 
gestation  ia  presumed  to  be  o&out  nine  calendar  montha; 
and  if  there  were  any  circumstances  from  which  an  na- 
usually  lontc  or  short  period  of  gestatioii  could  be  Infeired, 
spedal  medical  testimony  would  be  required.  A  msurtaga 
between  persons  within  the  prohibited  degiwa  of  affini^ 
was  before  1835  not  void,  but  only  voidable,  and  the  ecde- 
uaatitad  courts  were  restrained  from  bastardiiing  the  iMne 
after  the  death  of  either  of  tha  parails.  Lord  LyndhmM'a 
Act  declared  all  such  ezistiog  matria^  valid,  but  all 
future  marriages  between  persons  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  or  af&nity  were  made  nnU  and 
void,  and  tbe  issue  illegitimate.  (See  Maeuuaob.)  By 
21  and  22  Vict.  c.  03,  application  may  be  made  to  tha 
Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Canscs  (in  Scotland  to 
the  Court  of  Session  by  action  of  declarator)  for  a  declana> 
tion  of  l^itimacy  and  of  the  validity  of  a  marriaga. 

The  law  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  bastard  dlildrv 
is  governed  by  a  considerable  nomber  of  statulea  passed 
during  the  present  reign,  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1S73  b^np 
the  iMt  The  mother  of  a  bastard  may  summon  the 
putative  bther  to  Petty  Sessions  within  twelve  months  of 
the  birth  (or  at  anv  later  Ume  if  he  is  proved  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  child's  support  within  twelve  months  after 
the  birth),  'and  the  justices,  after  hearing  evidence  on  both 
sides,  may,  if  the  mothei^s  evidence  be  corroborated  ia 
some  material  particular,  adjudge  the  man  to  be  tbe 
putative  father  of  the  child,  and  order  him  to  pay  a  sam 
not  exceeding  five  shilliugs  a  week  for  its  maintenaoe^ 
together  with  a  sum  for  eipensn  incidental  to  the  birth. 
No  sutji  order  is  to  be  valid  after  the  child  is  dead  or 
reaches  the  age  of  thirteen,  bat  the  justices  may  in  the 
order  direct  the  payments  to  be  ooolinned  until  the  child 
b  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  pntative  &ther  may  ^ipea] 
to  Quarter  Sessions,  ehoald  the  child  afterwards  becoma 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  the  sum  due  by  tbe  &lher  may 
be  received  by  the  parish  officer.  When  a  bastard  child, 
whose  mother  has  not  obtained  an  order,  becomea  dtaige- 
able  to  the  parish,  the  guardians  may  prooeed  agunst  the 
putative  &ther  for  a  contribution.  Tha  mother  of  an 
illegimate  child  is  entitled  to  its  onstody  in  pi^maiOB  to 
the  father. 

The  rights  of  a  bastard  are  only  mch  as  he  can  acquire; 
for  dvilly  he  can  inlurtt  nothing,  bein«  looked  apoo  •■ 


the  son  of  ttobody,  and  i 


KMUodmsB  jQiiM  pepiitu  I^iis,  huwever,  does  not  hold  h 
to  monl  purpoieg,  e.g.,  he  cannot  marry  hie  mother  or 
bMtard  (iMer.  Yet  he  maj  ^n  ■  sanuun«  bj  repatatJon 
thoaah  be  hu  none  br  inhentanc&  and  may  eren  be  made 
intimate  aod  capable  of  inheriiiOK  by  the  transcendent 


power  of  an  Act  oT  ^trliament,     AU  other  childroi  have 


mch  birth  baa  been  procured  by  fraud,  or  has  happened 
mider  an  otder  of  r«moTa1,  in  a  state  of  va^jrancy,  in  the 
bonae  of  correctioii,  or  under  certlScate ;  for  in  lav  he  haa 
DO  &ther.    The  incapacitiea  attaching  to  a  bastard  consist 

G'lieipMUr  in  thia,  tbat  he  cannot  be  beir  to  any  one ;  for 
ng  MwiiH  jOtM^  be  U  tbenitbr«  of  kin  to  nobody,  and 
has  ao  ancestor  from  whom  an  inheritable  blood  can  be 
'  deriTed.  Therefore,  if  there  be  no  other  claimant  apon 
an  ioberitanoe  than  sncb  iliegiiimate  child,  it  esoheata  to 
the  lord.  And  at  bostarda  cannot  be  heirs  tbemselTes,  so 
itdther  can  they  have  any  hein  bat  those  of  their  own 
bodiea :  for  ai  all  collateral  kindred  consists  in  being  de- 
rived from  the  same  common  ancestor,  and  as  a  bastard  has 
BO  legal  ancestor,  he  can  have  no  collateral  kindred,  and 
OMMeqnently  no  legal  hebs,  except  such  as  clum  by  lineal 
dcaeent  from  himselC  And  hence,  if  a  bastard  purchase 
land.  Mid  die  seised  therefor  without  inDS  and  intestate, 
the  land  escheats  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Oricttnallr  a  bas- 
tsid  was  deemed  incapable  of  holy  ordeis, 
by  the  &ct  of  his  birth  from  holdina  any  dignity 
cnnrcb ;  but  this  doctrine  is  now  obsolete,  sod  in  all  other 
inpects  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  bssUtid  and  an- 
otbier  man.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  bastard  is  not  only 
excluded  from  his  father's  tncceesion,  because  the  law 
knowa  no  father  who  is  not  marked  out  by  marriage ;  and 
from  all  heritable  succession,  whether  br  the  f^er  or 
mother,  because  he  cannot  be  pronounced  lawful  heir  by 
the  inqnest  in  terms  of  the  brief;  but  also  from  the  mov- 
able BUoccBsion  of  his  mother,  because  he  is  not  her  lawful 
child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  Buocession  deferred 
1^  the  law.  But  a  bastard,  although  he  cannot  succeed 
^iire  tangumtM,  may  succeed  by  destination,  where  he  is  spe- 
dally  called  to  the  succession  by  entail  or  testament.  In 
Sootliuid,  «8  in  England,  a  bastard  can  have  no  legal  heiis 
azoept  those  of  his  own  body ;  and  henoe,  failing  his  law- 
ful iflsae,  the  king  anoceeds  to  him  aa  last  heir.  In  Soot- 
land  ba^arda  may  be  legitimized  in  two  ways;  either  by 
the  snhsequent  intermarriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child 
irith  the  aither,  as  already  mentioned,  or  by  lettets  of  l^t- 
imizalion  from  the  sovereign.  With  respect  to  the  last, 
however,  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  that  letters  of  lentimalioit. 
be  their  dausa  ever  so  strong,  cannot  enable  ue  bastard 
lo  Bocoeed  to  his  natural  fiuher ;  for  the  king  cannot,  by 
107  prerogative,  cut  off  Che  private  right  of  third  parties. 
But,  Dy  a  special  clause  in  U10  letters  of  legitimation,  he 
may  lenoooce  his  right  to  the  bastard's  succession,  Mling 
descendants,  in  favor  of  him  who  would  have  been  the 
bteUrd'a  heir  had  he  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  such 
renunciation  encroacbiiu  upon  no  right  cotnpetent  to  any 
third  party.  Formerly  KulMtls  in  Scotland  without  issue 
of  their  own  could  not  make  a  will,  but  this  disability  was 
removed  bjf  6  WiU.  IV.  c.  22.  If  bastards  or  other  persons 
_;.!. — .  i.._t_j  j;.  i_._...^  without  wife  or  child,  their 
,-  but  a  grant 

comes  entitled  to  the  administration. 

The  conflict  of  laws  on  the  eutgect  of  legitimi*ation  by 
subsequent  marriage  yields  some  curious  results.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  BvrtwkutU  v.  VardiU,  it  was  decided  that  a 
child  bom  in  Scotland  of  parents  domiciled  there,  not  mai^ 
ried  till  after  his  birth,  is  Intimate  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  cannot  lake  real  estate  in  England  as  heir.  Again,  a 
domiciled  Scotchman  had  a  son  bom  in  Hootland  and  then 
married  the  mother  in  Bcottand.  The  son  died  sdsed  of 
land  in  England,  and  it  was  held  that  the  father  could  not 
inherit  from  the  son.  A  domiciled  Englishman,  putative 
'laher  of  a  shild  bom  in  France  of  a  French  woman,  hav- 
ing afterwards  acquired  a  French  domicile,  married  the 
mother  and  acknowledged  the  child  as  legitimate  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  law  of  France.  It  was  held  that 
he  could  not  legitimize  the  child  so  as  to  enable  it  to  share 
in  a  bequest  to  oia  children  by  a  peraon  in  England.  The 
law  of  England,  while  admitting  the  general  maxim  that 
fhe  itaiM  of  legitimacy  must  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the 

toanUj  where  it  ori^nates,  holds  that '' 

Vai_III^]» 


vithont  kindred  die 
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property  most  be  determined  }sy  iho  hx  hd  ret  tUa;  •(» 
tba^  for  example,  a  legitimited  Scotchman  wonld  be  recog- 
nized as  lentimate  in  England,  but  not  legitimate  so  bi  as 
to  take  lands  sa  heir. 

The  statistics  of  illegitimacy  present  some  sUiking  diK 
ferences  and  aoiformitiea,  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  M  Soot- 
land  that  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures.  The  status  of  the  child  is  not  recorded  in  th« 
English  system  of  r^iatration,  but  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  the  nets  stated  oy  the  parents.  In  1S73  ill^timacv 
varied  in  Scotland  as  follows.  The  proportion  of  illegiu* 
mate  births  was — 

Ip  tb«  loiatar  rural  distrloti .„ yt  par  MDt. 

"      Mainland  rare)  distrtgt* IDB      " 

"      Smalltowns. B1      " 

"      Largs  towns _ T-O       " 

"      Prinaipal  towDB„ _ 9-1       " 

In  the  oonnties  the  percentage  varied  from  4  in  Shetland, 
Boss,  and  Cromarty,  6  in  Nairn,  and  6'5  in  Sutherland,  to 
U-i  in  For&r,  114  in  Eoxbujgh  137  in  Kincardine,  14 
in  Aberdeen  15-8  in  Banfq  16-8  in  Elgin  and  Dumfries, 
and  18-4  in  Wigtown.  Similar  variations  are  shown  by 
Enslish  statistics  for  185S.  Compare  the  highest  (Cumber- 
land, 11-4;  Norfolk,  10-7;  Westmoreland,  9-7)  with  the 
lowest  (Monmouth  and  Middlesex,  47 ;  and  Surrey,  G). 
The  metropolis  stands  at  4-2.  With  thrae  local  variation* 
may  be  contrasted  the  steadiness  with  which  the  general 
average  of  ill^timacy  is  muntained.  In  England,  for 
example,  during  nineteen  years  (I841--lSfi9)  the  percentage 
fluctuated  between  6'37  and  7,  and  during  the  last  diirteen 
years  of  the  period  between  6'4  and  S'8.  The  returns  of 
the  Kegistrar-iSeneral  show  rather  more  fluctuation  ia  ScoV 
land  during  the  period  for  which  we  have  atads^cs  (1856- 
1873),  the  figures  being  7'S  in  1855,  8-5  in  1856,  steadily 
rising  to  10  in  1863,  and  10'2  in  1S66^  and  then  eteadil* 
falling  to  9-1  in  1872  and  9  in  1873.  The  statistics  of  dit- 
ferent  countries,  so  far  ss  any  proper  comparison  can  be 
made  lietween  them,  show  diilerences  equalij  remarkable. 
The  order  in  which  they  stand^  would  be  something  like 
the  following: — Sardinia  (illegitimaCes),  2091  per  cent.; 
Holland,  3'»6;  Spain,  5-8  ■  Switierland,  5-9 ;  Tuscany,  6j 
England,  G'6;  Finland,  Belgium,  Sicily,  France,  7'8i 
Prussia,  7  to  8 ;  Austria,  Norway,  Scotland,  9 ;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Hanover,  Iceland,  Saxony,  15;  Wurtemberg,  Ba- 
varia, 20  (from  Mr.  Lumley's  paper  in  the  Jatmal  of  Uu 
Satuiwai  SoeUtj/  for  Jun^  1862).  It  will  be  seen  thai 
these  diSerences  cannot  be  explained  on  any  consideration 
of  religious  belief  or  education.  An  inquiiymade  in  Prus- 
sia in  1S49  yielded  the  following  results.  The  proporUon 
of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  wss — 

Among  ProtnitapU _ 1  to  1078 

"      Catholioi 1  tolS-U 

"      Heanooitss ........._ 1  to  ST-BS 

English  and  Booloh  retnma  ahow  that  the  proportion  of 
illegitimacy  is  smaller  in  the  town  than  in  the  coimtry 
districts,  but  the  same  feature  is  not  obeerved  in  Continen-  - 
tal  towns,  as  appears  from  the  following  return^  which. 
however,  can  in  moat  cases  be  regarded  aa  approximatitma 

In  London  th«  proportlan  1b„ „  4'3  per  osnt 

Birmingham,  16«S     "   4-t       " 

Liverpool,        "       "   4         " 

Manoheitw,     "         "   fl-T       " 

SC.,|i;;j""f~rF»"'":Jl'  - 

p«i.  ( ^^"  "  *«"^*  I      " 

*^""' 11868  «  16-3SJ 

St  Petcnbnrg,  1838-»  "  18-BD  « 

Btookholm,  18S1-3&,  "  «T  •■ 

Vianas,  I8il,  "  Kl-T  " 


BASrf,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Benares  diria- 
ion,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Ooveroor  of 
the  N.W.  Provmees,  situated  between  26°  23'  and  27°  80' 
N.  lat.,  and   82°  17'  and   83°   19'  SO"  E.   long.    It  is 
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bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  independent  state  of  NepAI,  . 
the  K  br  tli°  district  of  Oorakhpur  on  the  fi.  hj  the 
Ohtori  Kirer  ind  on  the  W.  by  the  dietriot  of  Qondi  in 
OndR.  The  dUtrict  stretches  oat  in  one  vast  msrahy  plain, 
draining  towards  the  Bouth-ewt,  and  traversed  by  the  Baptt, 
Knni,  BangangA,  Maadih,  Jamwir,  Amf,  and  Eatnehii 
riven.  The  tract  lying  between  these  gtraams  conusts  of 
a  rich  allnvial  depoeil,  more  or  less  subject  to  inundadons, 
but  producing  good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Area  of 
the  district,  2787  square  miles;  population  in  1872, 
1,472,904  bouIb,  reeidios  in  6911  villages  or  towoshipa, 
and  248,268  houses.  The  Hindus  numbered  1,247,201; 
tlie  Mahometans,  225,784;  Christians,  dtc,  9  only.  The 
Hindus,  principally  RAjput,  belong  to  various  clans. 
No  msaufactunag  communities  exist  in  the  district,  the 
entire  popnJation  being  cultivators.  Rice  and  millet  are 
tiie  chi^  agricultural  products.  In  1870-71  Iha  total 
revenue  of  the  district  amounted  to  £141,630,  of  which 
£132,274,  or  93  pei  ceoL,  was  from  land ;  the  total  expend- 
iture amounting  to  £9518,  12b.  The  chief  towns  are— 
Mihd&wal,  population  SI24;  Bastf,  population  5037.  The 
cost  of  the  r^;ular  police  force  (exclusive  of  the  village 
watch)  was  £15,896.  In  1372-73  Bastf  contained  185 
•chools,  attended  by  6310  pupils.  The  land  t«venue 
tettlement  was  made  for  thirtv  jean  in  1864,  with  tliat 
of  the  district  of  Oorakhpur,  of  which  Basif  formed  a  part 
till  1865,  when  it  was  er^rted  into  a  separate  district. 

BA6TIA,  a  forUfied  town  and  seaport  on  the  eaatera 
coast  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
diasemenL  LaL  42*  41'  36"  N.,  long.  9'  27'  22"  E.  It 
occupies  a  very  picturesque  situation,  rising  from  the  sea 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  but  the  town  itself  is  ill' 
built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  harbor, 
which  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  has  a  narrow  and  difficult 
entrance.  Bastia  is  the  seat  of  a  roj'al  oonrt  for  the  island, 
and  of  tribonaU  of  commerce  and  primaiy  jurisdictipn,  and 
has  a  theatre,  a  military  and  a  civil  hospital,  a  communal 
oolite,  a  model  school,  a  museum,  and  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes.  Its  prindpat  manufactures  are  soap,  leather, 
liqueurs,  and  wax;  and  its  exports  oil,  wine,  coral,  and 
various  other  prodacta,  being  the  principal  seat  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  island.  Bastia  dates  from 
the  building  of  the  Oenoese  Caatle  by  Lionello  Lomellino 
in  1383,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Bastion  of  8L 
Ghirles.  Under  tbe  Oeuoeee  it  was  long  the  principal 
stronghold  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  uie  residence  of 
the  gnvemor  ;  and,  in  1653,  it  was  the  first  town  attacked 
by  the  French.  On  the  division  of  the  island  in  1797  into 
the  two  departments  of  Qolo  and  Liamone,  Bastia  re- 
mained the  capital  of  tbe  former;  but  when  the  two  were 
again  united  Ajaciao  obtained  the  superiority.  The  city 
was  taken  by  tbe  English  in  1740,  and  again  in  1794. 
Populadon,  21,535.  (See  view  in  Lear's  Jour.  «i  Ooniea, 
1870.) 

BABTIAT,  Fuedebic,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bayonne, 
was  bora  in  that  town  on  tlie  19th  of  June,  ISOl.  After 
being  educated  at  the  Colleges  of  Baint-Sever  and  of 
Bor&te,  he  entered  ia  1818  the  couating-hoose  of  his  uncle 
at  Bayonne.  Here  his  intensely  active  mind  soon  l>egan 
to  interest  itself  in  the  study  of  tbe  principles  of  commerce, 
but  he  felt  no  enjoyment  in  the  practical  routine  of 
mercantile  lif^  and  in  1825  retired  to  a  property  at 
Hugron,  of  which  he  became  possessor  on  tbe  death  of  his 

frandfather.  Thus  withdrawn  from  society,  he  devoted 
imself  with  esgeraess  to  meditation  and  study,  mastering 
tbe  English  and  Italian  languages  and  literatures,  specii- 
lating  on  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  digest- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  ana  Say,  of  Chai'lesComte 


and  in  1332,  a  member  of  tbe  Council 
Landes.  In  1834  he  published  his  fint  pamphleL  In 
1340  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  spent  a  few  weeks 
ui  London.  Between  1841-44  three  pamphlets  appeared 
from  liis  pen,  all,  like  his  first  brochure,  on  quesuons  of 
taxation  affecting  local  interests.  During  this  period  an 
accidental  drcumstance  led  Lim  to  l>ecame  a  subscriber  to 
an  English  newspaper,  the  OJoAe  latd  Tnto^itr,  through 
whi^  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  pro- 
jtvesH  of  the  crusade  so  viKorously  and  skilfully  carried 


on   b^   the  AUti-Com-Law   Leagne   against  ProteetJodrt 
doctrines  and  practices.    Afler  closely  studying  the  inoT»' 
for  two  years  he  resolved  to  make  his  counlrymeo 


of  its  history  and  signiGcanoe,  and  to  inaogaratei 
if  possible,  a  similar  movement  in  France.  To  prepaM 
the  way  he  contributed  in  1844  to  the  Jaumal  da  £lnm»- 
mJUa  an  article  "Sur  I'influenoe  des  tarift  Anglais  et 
Franjais,"  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  whidi 
he  fallowed  up  by  otheiii  including  the  fint  wries  of  his 
brilliant  5^>«ni«t  &anotnvfaa. 

In  1845  he  came  to  Pane  in  order  to  supeiinleod  the 
publication  of  his  CbMsn  d  la  Ligua,  oit  f  opibtfwn  Aitglaite 
sour  la  libtrU  da  ic^tmga,  and  was  very  cordially  received 
by  tlio  economists  of  the  capital:  from  Paris  he  went  to 
London  and  Manchester,  ana  nuuie  the  personal  aoqaaint- 
ance  of  Cobden,  Bright,  and  other  leaders  of  the  (en^ae. 


Wh. 


e  returned  ti 


assisted  in  organiiing  at  Bordeaux  the  first  French  Free 
Trade  AsBOciation.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  moTemeot 
soon  reonired  him  to  abandon  the  sweet  and  fruitful  leisure 
of  his  beloved  Mugron  for  the  feverish  and  oonsumina 
activity  of  Paris,  During  the  eighteen  months  wliicE 
followed   this  chan~"    ""'"    ■-■-—   — "-' —       "- 


tion,  organized  and  corresponded  with  branch  socirties, 
waited  on  ministers,  procured  subacripdona,  edited  a  wedly 
paper,  the  LOm-Edtasige,  conUibated  to  the  Journal  dt* 
MiomomiiUt,  and  to  three  other  periodical^  addr^aed 
meetings  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  aad  delivered  a  ooone 
of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  political  eGooomy  to 
students  of  the  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine.  The  canae 
to  which  he  thus  devoted  himself,  with  a  i^  and  a  self- 
denial  most  admirable  in  themselves,  but  fatal  to  his  owa 
health  and  life,  appeared  for  a  lime  as  if  it  would  be  m 
successful  in  France  as  in  England ;  hut  the  forces  in  its 
favor  were  much  weaker  and  those  opposed  to  it  were 
much  stronger  in  the  former  country  than  in  the  latter,  and 
this  became  always  the  mora  apparent  as  the  struggle 
proceeded,  until  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  bj  uia 
BevoluUon  of  Febmar^,  ,1848.  This  event  allowed  tha 
socialism  and  communism  which  had  been  gathering  and 
spreading  in  secret  during  the  previous  tlurty  yeais  to 
snow  themselves  openly  aM  boldly  in  singularly  mvorahle 
circumstances.  Louis  Blanc,  Victor  Considfirant,  Pierre 
Leroux,  J.  P.  Proudhon,  and  other  representatives  of  these 
theories  labored  lealouslv  and  efiectively  to  gain  to  them 
the  needy  and  uneducated  masses  of  their  countrymen,  and 
to  discredit  as  utterly  evil  tbe  enisting  order  of  societj.  Ic 
this  grave  crisis  Bastiat  nobly  performed  his  duty.  Al- 
though exhausted  by  the  far  too  heavy  labon  in  wtddi  he 
bad  been  engaged,  although  robbed  of  bis  voice  by  the 
malady  which  was  preying  upon  him,  so  that  he  could  do 
hut  little  to  defend  the'truUi  from  the  tribune  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  he  cmild  still  suggest  wise  counsels  in 
the  Committee  of  Finance  of  which  he  was  vice-president, 
and  he  could  still  use  his  pen  with  a  vigor  and  dexterity 
which  made  him  capable  of  combating  single-handed  many 

He  wrote  in  rapid  sucoeuion  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
effective  pamphlets  and  essays,  showing  how  socialism  wac 
connectea  with  protection,  and  exposing  tbe  deluaitms  on 
which  it  rested.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  two  years  there 
appeared  Propriflf  et  Lcn,  Jtatke  et  PratauM,  Propritti 
et  &tolialion,  L'Etat,  Baeeaiauritt  et  Soeialiame,  Pntee^ 
(umunM  el  (hnummume,  OaoUat  el  Benle,  MaitdH  ArgaOj 
Spoliatitm  et  Loi,  OraluM  da  Credit,  and  Oe  q^on  mil  e( 
«  gu'on  ne  wit  poi.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  meditat- 
ing the  composition  of  a  great  constructive  work,  meant  to 
renovate  economical  sdenoe  by  baung  it  on  the  principle 
that  "  interests,  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  harmooious 
combinations,  and  to  tbe  progre«ive  prepondennoe  of  the 
general  good."  The  fint  volume  of  this  woi^  La  HoT' 
monia  Eeonomiqua  was  publiebed  in  the  bef^niag  of 
1850,  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  wm^ing  on  the 
second  volume  tbe  increase  of  his  malady  compeUed  him 
to  repair  to  Italy.  After  lingering  at  Pisa  and  Florenoe  he 
reached  Bom^  but  only  to  di^i  there  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1850.  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  An  aSecUng 
account  of  the  last  da^  of  this  illustrious  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  economical  science  and  political  justice  was  pub- 
lished by  his  friend,  M.  Pailtoitet. 

The  I  lie-work  of  Bastiat,  in  order  to  be  hitly  apmoiatad. 


raqaim  to  be  coniidvrad  in  three  wpecta.  (1.)  He  wta 
the  aulrocale  of  free  trade,  the  opponeat  of  protection. 
Th«  geaenl  tlteor;  of  free  trade  hkd,  of  coarse,  been  clearly 
Mated  ftod  Holidly  Establiahed  before  he  wu  bom,  and  hu 
deeiie  to  «ee  its  principles  acted  on  in  France  wta  qnickened 
■nd  oooflnned  b^  the  ablation  of  Uie  Aoti-Com-Lair 
League  for  their  i«altMlion  in  England,  bat  as  no  ooe 
denies  it  to  hsve  been  a,  great  merit  in  Cobden  to  hsve 
seen  bo  dislinctlr  and  comprehensively  the  bearing  of 
ec(HM>niica)  truths  which  he  did  not  discover,  no  one  should 
den;'  it  to  have  been  also  a  great  merit  in  Basliat.  He 
did  far  more  than  merely  restate  the  already  familiar  trotha 
of  freo  trade.  He  shoved  as  no  one  before  him  had  done 
how  they  were  appiicable  in  the  various  spheres  of  French 
agriculture,  trad^  and  commerce.  Now,  the  abstract 
theory  of  free  trade  is  of  comparatively  little  value;  its 
daboistitin  so  as  to  cover  details,  its  concrete  application, 
and  its  varied  iilustration  are  equally  essential.  And  in 
tbeae  respects  it  owee  more,  perhaps,  to  Bastiat  than  to  any 
other  eoonombt.  In  the  ^pkiimet  Mnrunaiaua  wa  have 
the  completest  and  most  efiective,  the  wisest  and  the 
wittiettt  exposure  of  protectionism  in  its  principles,  reason- 
ingB,  and  consequences  which  exists  in  any  language.  (2.) 
He  was  the  opponent  of  socialism.  In  this  respect  also 
he  had  no  equal  among  the  economists  of  France.  He 
jiloDe  fought  socialism  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  as  it 
were,  not  caricaturing  it,  not  denouncing  i{  not  criticising 
•lader  its  name  soma  merely  abstract  theory,  but  talcing  it 
as  actnally  presented  by  its  most  popular  representatives. 


)  badly,  and  sought  to  realise  generous  aims  by 
foolish  and  harmful  means.  Nowhere  wiU  reason  find  a 
richer  armory  of  weapons  available  against  socialism  than 
in  the  pamphlets  published  bjr  Bastiat  between  1848  and 
1850.  These  pamphlets  will  live,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  errora  which  the^  expose.  (3.)  Heattem[)led 
to  expound  in  an  original  and  independent  manner  political 
eoonomy  as  a  science.  In  combating,  first,  the  Protection- 
ists, and,  afterwards,  the  Socialists,  tliere  gntdoally  roae 
on  his  mind  a  oonception  which  seemed  to  him  to  shed  a 
flood  of  light  over  the  whole  of  eoonotnical  doctrine,  and, 
indeed,  over  the  whole  theory  of  society,  vis.,  the  harmony 
erf  the  essential  tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  radical 
error,  he  became  always  more  convinced^  both  of  protec- 
tionism and  socialism,  was  the  assumption  that  human 
interests,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  in«rvitably  prove 
aoti^nistic  and  anti-social,  capital  robbing  labor,  manu- 
factvrea  mining  agriculture,  the  foreigner  injuring  Iha 
native,  the  consumer  the  producer,  &c;  and  the  cfai_ef 
weakness  of  the  vaiious  sdiools  of  political  economy,  he 
believed  he  had  discovered  in  their  Imperfect  approhension 
of  the  tratb  thaX  human  interests,  when  left  to  themselves, 
when  not  arbitiarily  and  forcibly  interfered  with,  tend  to 
hanuonioos  combination,  to  the  general  good.  Such  was 
the  point  of  view  from  which  Bastiat  songht  to  expound 
the  whole  of  economical  science.  The  sphere  of  that 
science  he  limited  to  exchange,  and  hedrew  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  utility  and  value.  Political  economy  he  de- 
fined ■•  the  theory  of  value,  and  value  as  "  the  relation  of 
two  services  exchanged."  The  latter  definition  he  deemed 
(^supreme  importance.  Itappeared  to  him  to  correct  what 
WM  defective  or  erroneoos  in  the  conflicting  definitions  of 
valoe  given  by  Adam  Smith,  Say,  Bicnrdo,  Senior,  Sloreli. 
Ac.,  to  preserve  and  combine  what  was  true  in  them,  and 
to  afibid  a  basis  for  a  more  consistent  and  developed 
eooDomical  theory  than  had  previously  been  presented.  It 
has,  however,  found  Utile  acceptance,  and  Bcecher,  Cairnea, 
and  others  seem  to  have  shown  it  to  be  ambiguooa  and 
misleading.  A  consequence  of  it  on  which  he  laid  great 
stress  was  that  the  gratuitous  sifts  of  nature,  whatever  be 
their  ntility,  are  incapable  of  acquiring  value, — wliai  is 

ruitons  for  man  in  an  isolated  state  remaining  graluilous 
him  in  a  social  couditioa  Thus,  land,  according  to 
Bastist,  is  as  gmtilitous  to  men  at  the  present  day  as  to 
thdr  firet  parents,  the  rent  which  is  paid  for  it — its  so- 
called  value — being  merely  the  return  for  the  labor  and 
capital  which  havelieen  expended  on  its  improvemeaL  In 
the  general  opinion  of  eoonomists  ha  has  failed  to  establish 
this  doctrine  fitiled  to  show  that  the  properties  and  forces 
nf  natnre  cannot  be  so  appropriated  as  to  acquire  value. 
"His  theory  of  rent  is  nearly  the  same  as  Mr.  Carey's,  i^, 
jaodedly  anti-Bioardian.    His  views  on  the  growth  of 


sumption,  wa^es,  s        ,   _ 

if  not  unqualifiedly  true,  at  least  richly  si  _. 

(Sttvra   OmfOta   are  in  7  vols.     The  first  contains   an 

interesting  Jlfenoir  by  M.  Paillottet.    The  roIlowinK  articles 

on  Bastiat  may  be  specified, — Beybaud's  in  the  Heme  da 

Deta  Mondet,  Sept.  1,  1858;  Macleod's  in  his  Dictionary 

of  Politicai  Eeonotav;    and  thai  of  Cairaes  in  the  Fort- 

ni^htljf  Bmcu,  OcL  1,  1370.    There  is  a  good  statement  of 

his  distinctive  views   in  Kautz,   Qtiehiehle  dtr  National- 

OdcoaonuJc,  ii.  578-684.    His  Harmonia  have  been  well 

translated  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Stirling.  (R.  P.) 

BASTILLE  (from  batUt,  now  bdtir.  to  build),  in  the 
earlier  use  of  the  word,  was  any  fortified  building  form- 
ing part  of  a  system  of  defence  or  attack ;  and  the  name 
>lied  to  several  of  the  principal  points  in 


by  two  lowers :  and  in  1369  Hugues  Aubriot,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  V.,  changed  it  into  a  regular  bastille  or 
fort  by  ths  addition  of  six  others  of  massive  structiu^ 
the  whole  united  by  thick  walls  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
25  feet  wide.  Various  extensions  and  alterations  were 
afterwards  efiected;  but  the  building  remained  substan- 
tially what  it  was  mads  by  the  vigorous  provost,  a  strong 
and  gloomy  structure,  with  eight  stem  lowei^  As  the 
ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  were  superseded,  the  use 
of  the  word  bastille  ss  a  general  deaignation  gradually  died 
out,  and  it  became  restricted  to  the  castle  of  Saint  Antoine, 
the  political  importance  of  which  made  it  practically,  long 
before  it  was  actuallv,  the  only  bastille  of  Paris.  Tha 
building  had  originally  a  militanr  purpose,  and  it  appeals 
as  a  fortress  on  several  occasions  in  French  history.    Whol 


Charles  VII.  retook  Paris  from  the_ English  in. 1436  all 
his  opponents  in  the  city  took  refoge  in  the  Bastille,  which 
they  were  prepared  to  defend  with  vigor,  but  the  want 
of  provisions  obliged  them  to  capitulate.  In  1588  the 
duke  of  Guise  took  possession  of  the  Bsstille,  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Bnssy-Leclerc,  and  soon  afterwards  shut 
up  the  whole  parliament  within  its  walls,  for  having 
refused  their  adherence  to  the  League.  When  Henri  IV. 
became  miuler  of  Paris  he  committed  the  command  of  the 


1,870,000  livres.  On  Iha  11th  of  January,  1649,  the 
Basdile  was  invested  by  the  forces  of  the  Fronde,  snd, 
after  a  short  cannonade,  capitulated  on  the  13th  of  that 
month.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  twenty-two  men. 
The  Prondeurs  concluded  a  peace  with  the  court  on  the 
11th  of  Maroh;  bat  it  was  stipulated  by  treaty  that  they 
should  retain  possession  of  the  Bastille,  which,  in  fact, 
was  not  restored  to  the  kuig  till  the  Slst  of  October,  1661. 
In  that  year  took  place  the  &mous  fight  of  ths  Porte  Bt 
Antoine  between  Condd  and  Turenne,  on  which  occasion 
the  forces  of  Cond^  owed  their  safe  retreat  into  Paris  to 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastille. 

At  a  very  early  period,  however,  the  Bastille  was  em- 
ployed for  the  custody  of  stale  prisoners,  and  it  was 
ultimately  much  more  of  a  prison  than  a  fortress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  account,  which  one  is  tempted  to  sscnbe 
to  the  popular  love  of  poetical  justice,  the  first  who  w& 
incarcerated  within  its  walls  was  the  builder  himself, 
Hngues  AubrioL  Be  this  as  it  may,  ths  duke  of  Nemoon 
spent  thirteen  years  there  in  one  of  those  iron  cages  which 
Louis  XI.  called  his  jUitOet;  and  jMques  d'Armagnat^ 
Poyet,  and  Chabot  were  successlvelv  prisoneis.  It  wss  not 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  that  !t  necame  red^nised  as 
a  r^ular  place  of  confinement;  but  from  that  time  till  its 
deatmction  it  was  frequently  filled  to  embarraasment  wUh 
men  and  women  of  every  age  and  condition. 

Of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  Terr 
various  accounts  have  been  nven  even  by  those  who  speak 
from  peisonal  eiperienoe,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
varied  greatly  in  difierent  cases.  The  prisoners  were 
divided  into  two  mun  daeses,  those  who  were  detained  on 
grounds  of  precaution  or  by  way  of  admonitory  correction, 
and  those  who  lay  under  presumption  or  proof  of  gnilL 
The  former  were  subject  to  no  investigation  or  judgment, 
and  the  length  of  their  imprisonment  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  Ung;  the  latter  were  brought  to  trial  in  the 
ordinary  courts  or  before  special  tribunals,  such  as  that  of 
the  Arsenal, — though  even  in  their  case  the  intoral  betweeo 
their  arrest  and  their  trial  was  determined  soldv  by  the 
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fovml  deme,  and  it  wu  quite  poMible  for  a  man  to  grow 
old  in  Ihe  priaMi  withoat  having  the  oppartimitT  of  having 
bjs  fM«  decided.  Until -guilt  iras  eetalDlifhed,  the  prieoner 
was  ragistered  in  the  king's  name,  and — except  in  the  case 
of  Maid  prisoneis  of  importance,  who  irere  kept  with  greater 
■trictnem  and  often  in  absolute  isolation — he  enjoyeda  cer- 
tain degree  of  comfort  and  freedom.  Viutoie  were  admitted 
onder  restrictions ;  games  were  allowed ;  and,  for  a  long 
tim<^  at  least,  eicrciae  nu  permitted  in  open  parts  of  the 
Interior.  Food  was  both  abundant  and  good,  at  least  for  the 
better  daaa  of  priionen ;  and  instanoea  were  not  nnkaown 
of  people  living  below  their  allowance  and,  bv  arrange- 
ment with  the  governor,  saving  the  sarplus.  When  the 
criminalilv  of  the  prisoner  was  established,  his  name  was 
transfeneJ  (o  the  roister  of  the  "  contmusion,"  and  he 
beouue  exposed  to  numerons  hardships  and  even  barbarities, 
which,  however,  belonged  not  so  mtich  to  the  special 
organuation  of  the  Bastille  as  to  the  general  system  of 
eriminal  jualice  then  in  force. 


and  XVI.,  were  the  famous  Man  of  cAe  Iron  Matt,  Fooque^ 
the  Marshal  Richelieu,  Le  Maistre  de  Sac7,  De  Benneville, 
Voltaiie,  De  I^tude,  Le  Pr^oel  de  B^umont,  Labour- 
^oonais,  Lally,  Caidiual  Bohan,  linguet,  and  La  Chalotais. 
While  no  detestation  is  too  great  for  that  sjstem  of 
"tttjtX  pantheism"  which  led  to  the  unjust,  and  often 
protracted  imprisonment  of  even  men  of  great  abilitj  and 
stainless  character,  it  is  nnnecessar;  to  give  implicit  credence 
to  all  the  tales  of  horror  which  found  currencj  during  the 
exdtementof  the  Bevolution,  and  which  historical  evidence, 
as  well  as  a  priori  con^deradons,  tends  to  strip  of  their 
more  dreadful  features,  and  even  in  man^  cases  to  refute 
•Itogethec.  Within  the  last  Iwentj  or  thirty  years  much 
light  of  an  unexpected  kind  has  been  shed  on  the  faiBlo[7 
of  1^  Bastille  from  the  pages  of  its  own  records.  These 
doramaits  had  been  flung  out  into  the  courts  of  the  huild- 
Ing  bf  the  Bevolationatj  captors,  and  aiUr  suSering  griev- 
ous diminndon  and  damage  were  finally  stored  up  and  for- 
gottoi  in  the  vanlls  of  thelibrATv  of  theXBo-csIled)  Arsenal. 
Here  they  were  discov^ed  in  1840  by  Francis  Kavai«on, 
who  has  since  devoted  hinuelf,  with  tare  patience,  learning, 
and  ability,  to  their  arrangement,  elucidation,  and  publi- 
cation. Of  the  extent  and  value  of  his  investigations  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  &ct  that  the  six  volumes 
pnbli^ed  cover  only  the  interesting  period  from  1659  to 
ISSI. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  the  Bastille  was 
attacked  by  the  Pariuans;  and,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
it  was  taken  and  rated  to  the  ground  on  tha  14th  Julj, 
1789.  At  the  time  of  lis  capture  only  seven  jirisouers 
were  Iband  in  it.    A  veor  striking  account  of  the  sit 

be  fbund  in  Carlyl^s  Frauik  Baxthitiii%  vol.  i.    1    

of  the  bnUding  is  now  marked  by  a  loft/  oolumn  of  bronse, 
dlothen^ ^.1-  --.J ,,.,_   ,,Bn   .1 


of  the  patriots  of  July,  1TS9,  an<i 
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torn.  12mo,  1713-24),  Fougeret  (8vo,  183S),  Dufey 
V^ataa  (8vo,  18S4},  and  Amould  (7  lom.  Svo,  1843-44) ; 
and  tha  ifmnoirs  of  IJnguet  (]2mo,  1321,  new  ed.j,  Carra 
(8  torn.  Svo,  17S7),  Charpentier  (3  torn.  8vo,  17S9),  and 
Latude  {edited  by  Thierry,  3  tom.  ISmo,  1791-92) ;  also 
Francois  Bavaisson,  Lei  Ardtivt»  dt  la  BaMle  (6  vols^ 
Svo,  1846-73) ;  and  Chariee  Louandre,  in  Btmit  det  Deia 
Monda,lS74. 

BABtWICE,  Db.  JoHir,  bom  at  Writtle,  in  E^ex, 
1593j  was  a  physician  at  Ojichester,  whose  celebrity  rests 
on  his  strong  opposition  to  the  Boman  Catholic  ceremonial. 
About  1S33  he  printed  in  Hollaed  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled 
OcneAui  Bdigionu  PapuiioB,  with  Flagdhan  Pontifiat  ti 
Bpiteopormn  Latiatium;  and  as  the  English  prelates 
thought  themselves  aimed  at,  he  was  fined  JCICWO  in  the  High 
Commission  Court,  excommunicated,  and  prohibited  from 
practising  physic,  while  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  author  himself  consigned  to  prison.  Inelead  of 
recanting,  however,  he  wrote  Apoiogelieut  ad  Prmmie* 
AnglieariM,  and  another  book  called  TA«  Lilmy,  in  which 
he  exclaimed  vehemently  agtunst  the  proceedings  of  that 
arbitrary  court,  and  chai^^ed  the  bishops  with  an  ioclina- 
fiiHi  to  poperv.  Prynne  and  Burton  ooming  under  tbe  lash 
of  the  Star-chamb^  court  a(  the  same  time,  they  were  all 
'  IS  turbulent  and  seditious  pt  vons,  and  condemned 


pay  a  fine  of  £5000  each,  to  be  srf  In  the  pillory,  to  la 
their  ears,  and  to  nudergo  imprisonment  for  life  in  remc 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1640  n 
these  proceedings,  and  ordered  Bastwick  a  repaiadoa  of 
£6000  ont  of  the  estates  of  the  commissioners  and  lords 
who  had  penecuted  him.  The  dvil  conunotioos  which 
ensued  prevented  his  receiving  this  lolatimi  for  his  suf- 
ferings; but,  in  1&44,  his  wife  had  an  allowance  ordered 
wn  and  her  husband's  maintenance.  The  placar 
of  his  deaUi  are  anknown.  He  seems  in  his 
later  years  to  have  shown  bitter  oi^iasitioa  to  the  Ind^ 
pendents. 

BAT,  the  common  nwne  ^f  a  well  marked  gnmn  of 
Mammals  form' 


Mammals  forming  the  order  Charopiera  [i.e.,  wiiw-halided), 
distinguished  from  all  other  memtiers  of  tiuar  dass  by  tb* 
poneesion  of  tme  organs  of  flighL  These  oondst  of  a. 
delicate  membrane  stretching  from  limb  to  limb  on  both 
sides  of  the  body,  enclosing  the  greatly  eltnigated  digits  (rf 

the  hand,  and  in  many  cases  extending  b^ — ■*  **• 

tcrior  limbs  so  as  to  include  the  tail.    Theii 

ture  bears  evidence  of  special  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of 

sustained  Qight,  while  their  mode  of  progression  tm  tho 

id  is  as  awkward  as  their  aSrial  movements  ara  grace- 

The  eyes  of  the  bat  are  usually  small,  but  tha  organ* 
of  the  other  senses  in  most  cases  attain  extraordinary  de- 
velopment. The  external  ear  is  generally  large,  as  in  tiw 
Long-eared  Rat  of  Britain  (Fteeottu  auriou),  in  which  it  ia 
equal  to  the  entire  length  of  ^le  body.  In  the  group  to 
which  the  Horse-shoe  Bats  (Siinolopkui  femcm  ejuitmm) 
belong,  the  nose  is  surronnded  with  leaf-like  appendagea, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  by  no  means  well  dcdermiaed, 
but  which,  probably,  are  as  useful  to  the  organ  of  amelling 

the  sense  of  touch,  which  is  of  such  exijuidie  ddica^ 
that  bats  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight,  and  aa 
Ear  as  passible  of  hearing  and  BmelKog,  are  yet  able  by  it 
alone  to  fly  about  in  perfect  security,  avoiding,  with  appa- 
rent ease,  all  ttie  obstacles  that  may  be  placed  in  their  w&r. 
By  Pliny  and  other  early  naturalists  the  bat,  althoogh 
known  to  suckle  its  young,  was  placed  among  Birds,  ai>d 
was  generally  r^arded  as  a  creature  of  ill  omen,  a  super- 
stitious feeling  by  no  means  extinct  at  the  present  oay. 
Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  Harpies,  generally  nndaratood 
to  have  been  bats,  deecrib^  them  as  "dine  <^Maem«qne 
volucres."  Our  Eiwlish  ancestors  formed  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  the  soorogical  position  of  these  (^eatares  aa 
indicated  by  the  name  "  fiitter-mouse,"  still  giv»i  to  tba 
bat  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  Bats  are  noctnroal  oc 
crepuscular  in  their  h^its,  remaining  suspended  fay  day 
in  the  darkest  recesses  of  woods  and  caverns,  or  in  the 
most  inaooesalbte  psjts  of  unlrequenied  boilding^  and 
coming  forth  at  twilight  in  search  of  food.  This  In  tba 
species  fonnd  in  Europe  and  America  coostsls  mainly  of 
insects;  while  one  species,  at  least,  the  Vampire  of  Amer- 
ica, sucks  tbe  blood  of  other  mammals,  although  ita  power* 
in  this  respect  have  probably  beeamoch  exaKgeraied.  Tha 
Fruit-eating  Bats  (Plenmit}  are  conflned  to  the  warmer 
r^ions  of  Asia  and  Auica,  and  among  theae  are  to  he 
found  the  largest  members  of  tbe  order,  thus  the  Kalong 
of  Java  [Pterapai  jamninw)  measures  5  feet  bttween  (fas 
tips  of  its  wings.  In.  countries  where  the  winter  cold  is 
Bufficientl;  severe  to  cut  off  their  usual  souroea  of  food, 
hats  hibernate.  Collecting  in  enormous  numbers  in  theii 
usual  retreats  and  suspending  themselves  br  their  hind 
limbs,  they  become  torpid,  and  remain  so  till  the  return 
of  spring,  bringing  with  it  a  revival  of  insect  lifo,  restona 
them  to  their  wonted  activity.  About  130  species  of  bati 
are  known,  and  these  are  widely  distributed  over  cvefT 
quarter  of  the  glob^  extending  as  far  northward  aa  Iatl< 
tude  60°;  all  the  larger  forms,  however,  occur  in  tha 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  Bats  are  found  in  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  forming  in 
many  of  them  tbe  only  indigenous  mammals,  a  foct  really 
explained  when  viewed  in  connection  with  their  reiaaik- 
able  power  of  flight.  Foesil  remains  of  insectivoroiK 
Cheiroptera  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  and  later  Ter- 
tiary deposits.    See  Ma.1(haua. 

BATAVIA,  a  large  dty  and  seaport  oo  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  capital  of  all  t^  Dutdi 
settlements  in  the  East.  It  is  situated  on  both  aidea  ol 
the  river  Jacatre  or  TJiliwong,  in  a  swampy  plain  at  the 
head  oC  "  capacious  bay.    The  stieeia  are  for  the  nasi 


l1  io  Ihe  centre  lined  with  stone,  md  defended  by 
|ielB  or  banks,  while  almosl  everj  straet  uid  square 
I  binnd  with  tteee.  The  old  town  hw  greallj  changed 
.nam  what  it  was  in  the  18th  century,  it  was  then  sur- 
roanded  by  itrong  fortiScatiooa,  and  contained  a  number 
<it  importuit  bnildingB,  such  as  the  town-house  (built  in 
lft52  and  leitored  in  1706),  the  exchange,  the  infirmary 
and  orphan  asylum,  and  the  European  churches.     Bat  the 
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rmmiaits  were  long  ago  demolished,  and  most  of  the  public 
«di&ea  have  either  lallcn  into  decay  or  been  converted 
into  mag»iinca  imd  warehouses.  The  great  church  which 
Tsa  finished  in  1760,  at  an  ei|>ense  of  £80,000,  hod  to  be 
taken  down  in  consequence  of  iU  foundation  having  given 
vay.  Canals  have  been  filled  up,  streets  have  been  al- 
liaid,  and  the  general  character  of  the  place  considerably 
modified.  Alt  the  European  inhabitants,  except  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  shipping,  have  removed 
lo  the  New  Town,  which  has  been  gradually  formed  by 
the  integration  of  Welievredea  (  Weli-mnleai),  Molenvliet 
( Jf(tf-«tr(ain), RiJBwijk  (ifiw-<iMiin),Noordwijk  (2VortA-town), 
Konin^plein  (Km^»  eqaare),  and  other  suourban  villages 
«r  statiooB.  The  situation  of  this  modem  part  is  higher 
And  healthier;  and  the  grandenr  and  variety  of  ila  huild- 
iogs  fiu"  surpan  anything  to  be  found  in  Ihe  older  section 
«f  the  dty.  The  misplaced  imitation  of  Dutch  arrange- 
menta  has  been  happily  avoided,  and  the  natural  advan- 
tages ot  the  situation  and  climate  have  been  turned  to 
acooonL    The  houses  are  frequently  separated  from  each 

I  chief  city  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East, 
Baiavia  contains  numerous  buildinss  connected  with  the 
4dvil  and  military  organization  of  the  GovemmenL  The 
chambers  of  the  Couoci)  of  the  East  Indies  occupy  a 
•paooos  edifice  in  JEUjswijk,  and  the  goveroor-general's 
hotel,  or  town-residence,  is  situated  in  the  same  quarter. 
In  the  dbtrict  of  Weltevreden  are  the  new  palace,  the 
harracks,  and  the  artillery  school,  as  well  as  the  military 
and  civil  hospital,  which  can  accominodate  600  intientB, 
and  not  far  oa  is  die  Frederik-Hendrik  citadel,  which  was 
bailt  in  1S37.  Further  inland,  at  Meester  Cornells 
^known  far  lis  lake),  b  a  school  for  under-offtcers.  The 
Eoningsplein  isalarge  open  square  for  military  manieavres, 
about  390  feet  long  and  250  feet  broad,  surrounded  b^ 
mansioDs  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Noordwijk  is  priuci- 
pally  inhabited  by  leHser  merchanU  and  subordinate 
officials.  There  is  an  orphan-asylum  in  the  district  of 
Parapatta,  and  a  poor~house  (DiaeanU  armenhaiu)  in 
HolenvlieL  fieiidee  those  already  mentioned,  Baiavia  has 
TariooB  edncational  and  scientific  institutions  of  note.  In 
1851  the  Government  founded  a  medical  school  for 
Javanese,  and  in  1860  the  "  Oymnasinm  William  III.,"  in 
which  a  comprehensive  education  is  bestowed.  A  sodety 
of  arts  and  scienoes  was  established  in  1778,  a  royal  phys- 
ical society  in  1850,  and  a  socie^  for  the  promotion  of 
industry  and  agriculture  in  1853.  In  addition  to  the  Trani- 
iutiimt  of  these  societiee— many  of  which  contain  valuable 
contributions  to  their  respective  departments  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  East  Indies — a  considerable  number  of  publica- 
tions are  issued  in  Batavia.  Among  miscellaneous  buildings 
«f  importance  may  be  mentioned  the  public  hall  known  as 
the  HarmoTue,  the  freemasons'  lodge,  the  theatre,  the  club- 
hoiwe,  and  several  fine  hotels. 

The  populatioa  of  Batavia  is  very  varied, — the  Dutch 
nsidenifi  being  a  comparatively  small  class,  and  greatly 
intermixed  with  Portuguese  and  Ualays.  Here  are  found 
members  of  the  difierent  Indian  nations,  originally  slaves; 
Moors  and  Arabs,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  naviga- 
tion, but  also  inhabit  the  Bua  Malacoa  district,  and  trade 
in  gold  and  precious  stones;  Javanese,  who  are  cultivators; 
ana  Malays,  chieflv  boatmen  and  sailors,  and  adherents  of 
Mahometan  ism.  hat,  perhaps,  the  most  important  Asiatic 
-elemait  is  the  Chinese,  who  are  both  numerous  and  indus- 
Irioos.  They  were  long  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Dutch 
Oiovernment  in  various  paltry  ways,  and  in  1740  they 
were  massacred  lo  the  number  of  12,000.  But  in  spite 
«r  all  this  they  have  maintained  their  position,  and  now 
eqjoy  a  happier  lot.  In  1332  the  population  wss  found 
to  condst  of  2800  Europeans,  80.000  natives,  25,000 
Chinaa,  1000  Arabs,  and  9500  slaves,  a  total  of  118,300 
The  number  of  iohabitanls  is  at  present  much 
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Batavia  is  still  a  ^reat  commettial  depAt,  though  it  ha>- 
had  to  contuid  against  the  rivalry  of  Singapore.  The 
bay  is  tendered  secure  by  a  number  of  islands  sj  its  momh, 
and  is  capacious  enoDgn  for  a  much  larger  traffic  than  it 
has  ever  seen;  but  it  unfortunately  grows  very  shallow 
towards  the  shore.  Ships  of  300  or  400  ttuis  anchor  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  out ;  the  river  is  navigable  a  couple  of 
miles  inland  for  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons,  but  the  entrance 
is  narrow,  and  requires  continual  attention  (o  keep  it  open. 

The  exports  from  Batavia  to  the  other  islands  of  die 
archipelago,  and  to  the  porta  in  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
are  nee,  sago,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  oil,  tobacco,  teak,  timbw, 
and  plank^  Java  cloths,  brass  wares,  &c.,  and  European, 
Indian,  and  Chinese  goods.  The  produce  of  the  Extern 
Ishinds  is  also  collected  at  its  porta  for  re-exportation  to 
India,  China,  and  Europe, — namely,  gold-di^  diamonds, 
camphor,  benioin,  and  other  drugs ;  edible  bird-nests,  tre- 
nang.  rattans,  beoi'  wax,  tortoise^hell,  and  dyeing  woods 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra;  tin  from  Banca;  spices  from 
the  Moluccas;  fine  cloths  from  Celebes  and  Bali;  and 
pepper  from  Sumatra.  From  Bengal  are  imported  opium, 
drugs,  and  cloths;  from  China,  leas,  raw  silk,  silk  piece- 
goods,  varnished  umbrellas,  coarse  China  wares,  nankeen, 
paper,  and  innumerable  smaller  articles  for  the  Chinese 
settlers.  British  manufactures  also  are  largely  introduced. 
The  number  of  British  ships  that  enlered  in  1870  was  10^ 
with  a  tonnue  of  nearly  31,000  tons,  the  total  number  of 
vessels  of  all  nationalities  being  783,  with  a  tonnage  of 
nearly  104,000. 

Almost  the  only  manufactures  of  anv  importance  are  the 
distillation  of  arrack,  which  is  principally  carried  on  by 
Ciiines^  the  burning  of  lEme  and  bricks,  and  the  tuklng 
of  pottery;  and  even  the  brick-making  is  in  a  decaying 
condition.  The  principal  establishment  for  mon^ary  trans- 
actions is  the  Java  Bank,  established  in  1828  with  a  capital 
of  £500,000 ;  but  there  are  also  agencies  belonging  lo  the 
Bank  of  Rotterdam,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China,  as  well  as  a  public  savings  bank. 

Tlie  Qovemmeut  has  a  naval  establishment  at  the  island 
of  Onrust,  about  aii  miles  from  tiie  city;  and  amiMg  its 
otHbr  aocommodations  is  a  large  iron  floating  dock  capable 
of  holding  vessels  400  feet  long.  Since  1309,  however, 
entrance  has  been  refused  to  merchant  ships,  which,  conse- 
quently, feel  the  lack  of  proper  docks  in  the  harbor.  Pro- 
posals to  build  these  and  to  extend  the  harbor,  though 
&equently  under  discussion,  have  had  no  result.  Tram- 
ways were  introduced  into  the  city  in  1867,  and  are  greatly 
patronized  by  the  native  population.  A  railway  to  Buiten- 
zorg,  where  the  Qoverament  botanical  gardens  are  situated, 
was  opened  in  1871,  the  distance  being  about  40  miles 
inland. 

Batavia  owes  its  origin  to  the  Dutch  general  John  Peter- 
sen Coen,  who,  in  1619,  took  the  town  of  Jacatra  (whitJi 
had  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Javanese  town  of 
Sunda  Calappa),  destroyed  it,  and  founded  in  its  stead  the 

-  city,  which  soon  acquired  a  flourishing  trade  and 

'  '     'raportance.    The  .  t      . 


increased  ii 


is  of  Jacatra  a 


1  tobe 


found  between  Batavia  and  Anjot. 

viuted  by  a  terrible  earthouake,  a 

choked  by  the  mud  from  the  volcano  of  Qunong  Salak 


(7244  feet  high),  by  which  the  climate  was  so  affected  that 
the  city  became  notorious  for  its  un  healthiness,  and  was  in 
great  aanger  of  being  altogether  abandoned.  In  the  twenty- 
two  years  from  1730  lo  175^  1,100,000  deaths  are  said  to 
have  been  recorded.  General  Daendala,  who  was  governor 
from  1808  to  1811,  caused  the  ramparts  of  the  town  lo  be 
demolished,  and  began  lo  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  city  at 
Weltevceden.  By  1816  nearly  dl  the  Europeans  had  left 
the  old  town.  In  1811  a  British  armament  was  sent 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Java,  which  bad  been 
incoipurated  by  France,  and  to  this  force  Batavia  snrren- 
dered  on  the  8th  of  August  It  was  restored,  however,  to 
the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  1814. 
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At  Etut  hdia;  Bar 


'ava  !  Thgm,  iftjn.  of  A*  Carnal  </  Jam  ;  Sir  S.  IliJ9Mt 
HimtOTs  of  Jaea :  TemmiDok,  £'/iid*  Jntip./  Tsth,  IFwrdn- 
hotk  I.  Sidtiri.  hd. 

BATES,  WUiUAH,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine,  bom  in  November,  162S.  He  was  admitted  lo  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  and  removed  thence  to  Kiug'a 
College  in  1644.    He  was  cme  of  the  oommiHiooert  at  IM 
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th«  SftTOv,  for  review  i^  ihe  public  liturgy, 
and  was  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  ezoepliona  (o  ine 
Book  of  Common  Prajer.  NotwithBtanding  this  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  11.  sooq  afUr  the  Bestora- 
tfon,  and  becurne  minister  of  SL  Dunstan'a  in  the  West ;  bat 
he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  benefice  for  noDconrorm- 
itf .  fiittee  was  of  an  amiable  character,  and  enjoved  the 
friendship  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Bridgeman,  the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor  Finch,  the  earl  of  Noidngbam,  and  Archhuhop  Til- 
lolaon.  He  published  ScUet  Liva  of  lUtMruna  aad  IKoua 
Penoat,  in  Latin ;  and  after  his  death  all  his  worica,  except 
his  SeUet  Live*,  were  printed  in  one  vol.  fol. ;  again  in  1723 ; 
ud  in  4  vols.  Svo,  in  ISIS.  He  died  in  July,  16B9,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age. 

BATH,  the  chief  town  of  Bometsetshire,  and,  from  the 
elegance  of  its  buildia^  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
one  of  the  finest  cities  m  England,  is  sitiisted  mainl/  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  tlioiigh  a  considerable 
extension  has  also  taken  place  on  the  left.  Communication 
between  the  two  portions  is  adbrded  bj  several  bridges, 
of  which  the  meet  important  are  the  Pulleaey.  the  North 
Parade,  the  Cleveland,  and  the  Grosvenor  Buspension. 
The  heights  and  elopes  of  the  great  western  oolitic  range, 
that  rise  like  an  amphitheatre  from  the  river  valley,  are 
covered  with  the  terraces  and  crescenls  of  the  city ;  it  con- 
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l«ins  many  fine  public  walks,  and  the  vicinity  presents  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  landscape.  lis  shelterra  position 
renden  the  climate  mild  and  agreeable.  The  houses  are 
moatly  boill  of  white  freestone.  Jointly  with  Wells,  Bath 
is  the  head  of  a  diocese,  which  b  oo-extensive  with  the 


mtv  of  Somereet.  The  Abbey  Church  is  a  handson 
icirorm  edifici^  doling  from  1499,  with  a  quadranguli.. 
tower  182  feet  high  rising  from  the  point  of^  intersection. 
It  is  210  feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W,,  and  126  in  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  The  west  front  contains  a  curious  represen- 
tation of  the  founder's  dream  of  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending  on  Jacob's  ladder.  In  the  interior  are  the 
tombs  of  Qnin,  Nash,  Halthus,  Broome,  Melmoth,  and  nu- 
merous minor  celebrities;  while  several  of  the  raoa amenta 
ara  from  the  chisels  of  Bacon,  Chantrey,  and  Flaiman. 


The  church  has  been  recently  restored  under  the  direcfioa 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.     Th«re  are  aboot 
thirty  other  parish  charchea  or  chapels  in  Bath,  as  well  at 
numerous  nonconformist  places  of  worship.     St,  Switbiifa, 
Walcot,  ma;  be  mentioned  as  containing  the  tomba  of 
Christopher  Ansley  and  Madame  d'Arblay.     Aniodg  tbe 
moat  important  educational  inatiliitinos 
are  the  Free  Grammar  School,  fbanded 
by   Edward   VI. ;    the   Someiaelshtfe 
Collie,  estahlisbed  in  tSdS ;  the  Boyil 
School,  for  the  education  of  the  dangb- 
ters  of  military   officers,   founded  in 
1SG5;    the   Bath   College   in  Bydney 
Place ;  the  School  of  Art ;  the  Bonuo 
Catholic  College  at  Prior  PaA,  which 
was  formerly  the  mansion  of  Balph 
Allen,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Field- 
ine;    and   the   Wesleyan   College   il 
Kinpwood.     There  are  several  build- 
ings of  conaiderable   pretension  cno- 
Derioe  at  Biihoprio.  necled  with  the  batlis  from  which  thi 
town  derives  its  name.     The  springi 
supply  six   distinct  establishments,   namely,   tbe  King'i, 
Queen's,   Hot,   Cross,   Abbey,   and   Grand    Pump   Boom 
Hotel  balliB.    Of  these  the  oldest  is  the  King's,  which 
was  enclosed  in  1236.    The  pump-room  is  So  feet  in 
length  by  5S  in  breadth  and  34  in  height;  it  oonlaius 
a  marble  statue  to  Beau   Nash.    The  Queen's  «u 
built  in  I5ST ;  and  the  Cross  Bath  dates  from  I79a 
The  temperature  varies  in  the  different  springs  from 
117'^  to  120°  Fahr.,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hot 
bath  is  1'002.    Dr.  Daubeny  in  18^  found  that  the 
daily   evolution   of.  nitrogen  gas  amounted   to  250 
cubio  feet ;  and  Professor  Bamsay  has  <aiculBtGd  that 
if  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  waten  were  solidi- 
fied they  would  form  in  one  year  a  column  9  feet  in 
diameter  and  140  feel  in  height.    The  principal  sab- 
stances  in  solution  are  sulphates  of  lime  and  sods 
and  chlorides  of  sodium  ana  magneeium.    The  wuen 
are  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout, 
leprosy,  neuralgit^  sciatica,  chorea,  diseases  of  tl>e  liTfr, 
and  cutaneous  and  scrofulous  affections.    Theinffuiuf 
visiton,  varying  from  10,000  to  14,000  during  thesei- 
son,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  adornment  of  (hetewa. 
The  Assembly  rooms,  built  by  Wood  the  yonnger,  at 
a  cost  of  £20,000,  were  opened  in  October,  1771,  and 
for  elegance,  comfort,  and  convenience,  are  not  snr- 
passed  by  any  similar  rooms  in  the  kingdom.    Tbe 
theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  best  out  of  Londesi,  use 
opened  in  1863,  tlie  former  building   having  bos 
burnt  in  1862.    The  Literary  and  ScientiGc  IiMi- 
tution,  founded  in  1826,  is  a  handsome  building  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  contains  a  laboratory,  a  lecture- 
room,  a  museum  (witli  numerous  Roman  anti{|uili(« 
and  ornitlioloeicol  specimens],  and  on  eilensiTe  li- 
brary, in  which  is  the  Chapman  collection  illuslrativ* 
of  the  history  of  Bath.    The  Bev.  Leonaid  Bloom- 
field  (late  Jenyna)  has  presented  his  fine  librai;  of 
natural  history  and  sdence  (including  his  herbariuis) 
to  the  institution.    The  Guild-halt,  with  an  elesul 
Grecian  front,  was  founded  in  1766  ;  and  the  matfcet- 
halhi   were  reconstructed   about   1863.     Among  (ha 
charitable  institutions  are  the  Mineral  Woler  Hot- 
up-      pital,  opened  in  1742,  and  extended  in  1861 ;  the 
Koyal   United   Hospital,   opened   in   1826;   BeWi 
1^        Hospital,  which  dates  from  1611,  though  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  1859 ;  St.  C^erine's  Hct- 
pital,  founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  St.  John's,  founded 
by  Bishop  Fitz  Joceline  in  1174;   and  the   Ear-and-Eye 
Infirmary,   established   in   1837.     There    are  six   btnk^ 
besides  a  savings-bank.    The  Sydney  gardens  have  bets 
open  since  179o,  and  are  frequently  employed  (or  public 
exhibitions  and  amusements;  the  Victoria  Park,  opened 
by  the  queen,  when  Princess  Victoria,  in  1S30,  is  such  H 
any  city  might  be  proud  of.    The  corpuralion  consists  of  a 
mayor,  fourteen  aldermen,  and  forty-two  couneillora,  uid 
the   town  returns  two  members  to   p:irliaineDt.     Sevenl 
newspapers   are  published   weekly.     The  Great   Wesleni 
Koilway  connects  Bath  with  London,  Bristol,  Salisborr, 
Wells,  Weymouth,  &c,  from  the  first  of  which  il  is  ift? 
miles  distant :  the  Midland  line  is  connected  with  Bath  trf  i 
junction  at  Mangotsfield  ;  and  readv  access  to  the  south  bM 
recent^  been  obtained  by  the  opening  of  the  8<Kncnel  and 
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Dotsel  line.  The  Kenn«t  and  Avon  canal,  which  joitu  the 
TbuDC*  at  B«^iug,  aSbrd*  water  conunuuicatioa  with  the 
■Mtropolis.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borongfa  wis 
HMO  in  1861,  62,628  in  1861,  and  62,567  in  1871,  newly 
00  per  cent  of  the  laet  niunber  be- 
ing ftmalcB.  In  1871  the  parlia- 
wcntuy  borough  conUined  63,701 

AcooTding  to  the  legend  to  whioh 
the  inhalulantB  adhered  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  oeatury,  Bath  was 
fonnded  by  the  Sritish  iing  Bladud ; 
bnt  its  ongin  cannot  be  hutoricsllj 
'   '       1  earlier  date  thi 


1m  eeoUuy,  when  (be  Bomane  eatftb- 
li^ed  here  the  cil;'  of  Aana  Solii, 
'  u  of  which  have 


YBiioua  ttmm  be^i  discovered.  During  the  Saxon  period 
the  chief  erenla  in  its  annals  are  the  fouadaCion  of  an  abbej 
by  Ofla  in  775,  and  Ibecoranation  of  Edgar  in  973.  In  the 
leign  of  William  Bufus  the  dty  ww  redaced  (o  ashes,  but  it 
•Oon  recovered  its  prosperity  under  its  abbot  John  of  Villula, 
•nd  bis  successors.  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion  granted  its 
first  charter  as  a  free  borough,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  foundtUons  were  laid  of  its  wool  maniifacturee.  In 
1297  the  dtr  was  first  represented  in  parliament;  in 
1447  it  obtained  a  charter  from  Henry  VI.,  and  one 
from  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1590.  In  the  18th  century  it 
became  the  most  ftsliionable  walering-plaoe  in  England, 
and  was  greatly  axtended  under  the  direction  of  the  arcbi- 
tedsWoSd. 

i  A>iii}"tliM  b/  Balk,  18Dli  Haia- 
>.  RnutU,  On  tlui  Growth  of  Balk, 
mm  onon  uii  aren.  inii.,  IBSS{  Aneimt  La>idmark4  a/  Bath, 
by  C.  B.I>>Ti>;  WrigbC'i  Hm.  OuidK  1<>  Bath,  1864;  Barla'i 
a<nd^  to  Balk,  laU;  LjeU'i  /lUiHHnil  Addrm  Ufan  Brit. 
^MtK.,  IBMj  Sir  Q.  Jaaknn'i  ^reiCi'm  c/ f  olA,  2  roll.,  1873; 
PMab,  Sambla  aho<a  BaA,  1ST( ;  South,  AqtmSolii,  or  Jfaiica 
of  AmuH  fiaiA,  1804. 

BATH,  a  city  and  port  of  the  United  Stales  of  North 
America,  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Sagadahock  in 
Maine.  It  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kennebec, 
abont  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  forms  a  station  on 
the  branch  railway  from  Brunswick  to  Bockland.  The 
proapenty  of  the  town  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  ship- 
ping and  fisheries;  and  its  manufacturing  iudmtries  are 
nesrir  all  auxiliary  to  the  one  department  of  shipbuild- 
ing, in  which  it  competes  with  the  chief  American  cen- 
tres of  the  trade.  It  baa  a  fine  custom-house  built  of  gran- 
ite. The  city  was  settled  in  1766,  incoiTKirated  in  1780, 
■nd  nused  to  the  nmk  of  a  city  in  1850.  Population 
(1870),  7371. 

BATH,KinoHTBorTHK.  See HEKALDsy and Knioht- 

HOOD. 

BATHGATE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
lithgow, IS  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  26  from  Glasgow, 
with  both  which  U  bts  direct  communication  by  railway. 
The  town  is  irr^ularlr  built,  and  has  no  buildings  of  im- 
portance except  a  well^endowed  academy.  The  district  is 
ijch  in  limestone,  coal,  shale,  and  ironstone,  which  afford 
employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Paraffin 
ana  chemicals  ate  extensively  manuractured,  and  there  are 
glav-works  and  flonr-mills.     Population  (1871),  4491, 

BATHS.  In  the  ordinar;  acceptation  of  the  word  a 
hMh  is  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  a  medium  difierent 
fr(«i  the  ordinate  one  of  atmospheric  air,  which  medium 
is  nsnally  common  water  in  some  form.  In  another  sense 
it  includes  the  nature  of  the  different  media  that  may  be 
naed,  and  of  the  various  arrangements  by  which  they  a 
applied.  Perhaps  the  Bimpleet  method  of  presenting 
general  view  of  the  whole  subject  is  first  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  baths  in  all  ages,  nod  next  to  . 
account  of  the  principles  on  which  baths  act  on  I 

AnaaA  Bh&m. — Bathing,  as  serving  both  for  cleaolineas 
and  for  pleasure,  has  been  almost  instinctively  practised 
l^  nearl;r  every  people.  The  moel  ancient  records  men- 
tion bathing  in  the  rivers  Nile  and  Ganges.  From  an  early 
period  the  Jews  bathed  in  running  water,  used  both  hot 
■nd  cold  baths,  and  employed  oils  and  ointments.  6o 
also  did  the  Greeks ;  their  earliest  and  commonest  form  of 
*"**■'""  was  swimming  in  riven,  sod  bathing  in  Ihem  was 
by  both  sexes.    Warm  baths  were,  according  '' 


e  human 


Homer,  used  after  fttigoe  or  ^wrciae.  The  Athenians  ap- 
pear for  a  long  time  only  to  have  had  private  baths,  but 
afterwards  they  had  public  ones ;  the  latter  seem  to  nave 
originated  among  the  Lacednmonians,  who  invented  the 
hot-air  bath,  at  least  the  form  of  it  called  after  them,  the 
(amvemn.  Although  the  baths  of  the  Greeks  were  not 
luxurious  as  those  of  some  other  nations,  yet  effeminate 
people  were  accused  among  them  of  using  warm  baths  in 
excess ;  snd  the  bath  servants  appear  to  have  been  rorues 
and  thieves,  as  in  later  and  laiger  establishmenls.    The 


Alexander  the  Great  admired  the  luxury  o 

But  the  baths  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  of  all  Eastern 
nations,  were  on  a  small  scale  as  compared  with  those  which 
eventually  apning  up  among  the  Romans.  In  early  times 
the  Bomans  used  afler  exercise  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  Tiber.  Next,  when  ample  supplies  of  water  were 
brought  into  the  city,  large  piscina^  or  cold  swimming 
baihs,  were  construt^ed,  the  earliest  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  piicma  piMiea  (312'B.c.)  near  the  Circus 
MaximuB,  supplied  by  the  Appian  aqueduct,  the  baaeruvi 
■  -  *■— *■  -'  •'■e  end  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
well  as  private  baths  were 
'  -  ■  forms  of  bsthing 
are  popular  than 


,  BUppll« 

oF  Agrippina,  and  a  Oath  a 

tolinus.    Next,  small  public 

built ;  and  with  the  empire  more  luiunoui 

were  introduced,  and  warm  became  far  a 

cold  baths. 

Public  baths  or  batnea  were  firat  built  in  Kome  after 
Clodius  brought  in  the  supply  of  water  from  Praneale. 
After  that  date  baths  began  to  be  common  both  in  Borne 
and  in  other  Italian  cities;  and  private  baths,  which  grad- 
ualtv  came  into  use,  were  attached  to  the  villas  of  the 
wealthy  citiseos.  Maecenas  was  one  of  the  first  who  built 
public  baths  at  his  own  expense.  After  his  time  each  em- 
as  he  wished  to  Ingratiaie  himself  with  the  people. 


lavished  the  revenues  of  the  stale  ii _  .. 

enormous  buildings,  which  not  only  contained  suites  of 
bathing  apartments,  but  included  gymnasia,  and  sometimes 
even  theatres  and  libraries.  Such  enormous  establish- 
menlB  went  by  the  name  of  thennix.  The  principal  themue 
OTere  those  of  Agrippa  21  B.c,  of  Nero  66  A..D.,  of  Titus  81. 
of  Domitian  95,  of  Commodus  185,  of  Caracalla  217,  and 
still  later  those  of  Diocletian  302,  and  of  Constantino  The 
technical  skill  displayed  by  the  Bomans  in  rendering  their 
waits  and  the  sides  of  reservoirs  impervious  to  moisture,  in 
conveying  and  heating  water,  and  m  constructing  flues  for 
the  conveyance  of  hot  ur  through  the  walls,  was  of  the 
hii^est  order. 

The   Roman  baths  contuned  swimming   baths,  warm 
baths,  baths  of  hot  air,  and  vapor  baths.     The  chief  rooms 

Siiich  in  the  largest  baths  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
linct,  whereas  in  smaller  baths  one  chamber  was  made 
to  do  duty  foi  more  than  a  single  purpose]  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— (I.)  The  anxivleriuni  or  spo^talonum,  where  the 
bathers  undressed;  (2.)  The  oJiplerium  or  uncluan'unijwhere 
oils  and  ointments  wi^re  kept  (although  the  balheis  often 
brought  their  own  pomades),  and  where  the  alipla  anointed 
the  bathers;  (3.)  The  frigidariian  or  cool  room,  cdia. 
frigida,  in  which  uaualiy  was  the  cold  bath,  thepiMina  or 
iapliflerium;  (4.)  The  lepidarium,  a  room  moderatelr 
heated,  in  which  the  bathers  rested  for  a  time,  but  which 
was  not  meant  for  bathing ;  (5.)  The  talidarivm  or  heating 
room,  over  the  kypoeaiulum  ur  furnace;  this  in  its  com- 
monest arrangement  hod  at  one  end  aworm  bath,  ihealeau 
or  ealida  lataiio;  at  the  other  end  in  a  sort  of  alcove  was 
(6.)  The  tudalormm  or  laconieum,  which  usually  had  a 
iabram  or  large  vessel  containing  water,  with  which  bathers 
sprinkled  themselves  to  help  in  rubbing  off  the  peispira- 
lion.  In  the  largest  baths  the  laconieum  was  probably  a 
separate  chamber,  a  circular  domical  room  with  recesses  in 
the  sides,  and  a  large  opening  in  the  top;  but  there  is 
no  well-preserved  specimen,  unlea  that  at  Pisa  may  be 
so  r^arded.  In  the  drawing  of  balhs  from  the  themue 
of  Titus  (fig.  I),  the  laconieum  is  represented  as  a  small 
cupola  rising  in  a  comer  of  the  calidarium.  It  is  known  that 
the  lempenture  of  the  laconieum  was  regulated  by  drawing 
up  or  down  a  metallic  plate  or  d^/peia.  Some  think  that 
this  clypeUB  was  directly  over  the  fiames  of  the  hypocausttim, 
and  that  when  it  was  withdrawn,  the  fiames  must  have 
spmng  into  the  laconieum.  Others,  and  apparently  they 
have  Vitruviua  on  their  side,  think  (hat  the  cljpenB  was 
drawn  up  or  down  only  from  the  aperture  in  the  roof,  and 
that  it  regulated  the  temperature  simply  by  giving  more  or 


O 
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le«  free  exit  u>  the  hot  air.    The  quwtion  most  for  the 
pnwDt  remsin  UDBettled;  if  the  Iscooicum  ww  only  one 
end  af  the  caliiiariuio,  it  is  difficult  to  iee  how  thai  end  of 
the  room  was  kept  ao  much  hotter  than  the  rert  of  it ;  on 
the  other  hand  to  have  had  flames  actually  Ueuins  from 
the  laconicum,  must  haT«  caused  amoke  and  soot,  and  hare 
lltiea  verj  nnpleasant.     The  moat  uaual  order  in  which  the 
rooms  were  employed  aeemg  to  have  been  the  follow- 
ing, bat  there  does  not  appear  to  have  Leen  ally  absolute 
iiniformity  of  practice  Cheo,  any  more  than  in  modem 
Egvptian  and  Tnrkiah  hatha.    CeUue  lecommenda  (he 
bather  firat  to  sweat  a  little  in  the  tepidarium  with  hu 
clothes  on,  to  be  anointed  there,  and  then  te  pass  into 
the  calidarlum  ;  after  he  has  sweated  freely  there  >he  is 
not  to  descend  into  the  aoltum  or  cold  bath,  but  to  have 
plenty  of  water  poured  over  him  from  his  head, — fint 
warm,  then  tepid,  and  then  cold  water, — the  water  being 

Kared  longer  over  his  head  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
lJ■^  next  to  be  ecraped  with  the  strigil,  and  lastly  to 


be  rubbed  and  anointed. 
The  warmest  of  the  heated  rooms,  i^ 


water,  which  was  conveyed  on  one  side  to  the  Utiger  hatha 
of  the  men,  on  the  other  to  the  women's.  E^termg  froni 
the  street  at  21<:  there  was  a  latrina  on  the  left  h*^  (22). 
From  this  it  was  usual  to  proceed  to  a  court  (20)  sarroniided 
by  pillan,  where  lerTanu  were  in  attendance.    There  is 


,  the  calidarium 


etira) ;  while  from  the  hypocaustum  Cut>ee  of  brass,  o. 
lead,  or  Dottery  carried  the  hot  air  or  vapor  to  the  waUs 
of  the  other  rooms.  The  walls  were  usually  hollow,  m> 
that  the  hot  ftir  could  readily  circulate. 

The  water  was  heated  ingeniously.  Close  to  the  fnc- 
Dace,  about  4  inches  off,  was  placed  the  taluiaTium,  the 
copper  (oAoHun)  for  boiling  mUer,  aeur  which,  with  the 
•ame  interval  between  them,  was  the  copper  for  warm 
water,  the  Ifptddrtuin,  and  at  the  distance  of  2  feet  from 
this  was  the  receptacle  for  cold  water,  or  the  frigidarium, 
often  a  plastered  reservoir.  A  constant  commiinicatioa 
wss  kept  up  between  theee  vessels,  so  tJiat  as  bst  as  hot 
water  was  drawn  off  from  the  calidarium  a  supply  was 
obtained   from  the  tepidarium,  which,  being  already 


,  but  slightly  reduced   the   temperature  of  the 
.    .     boiler     The  tepidarium,   again,  "   ' 

from   (he    frigidarium,   and   that   from 


hotter  boiler  . 


1  aqueduct. 


In   this   way  the  heat  which 

the  GiBt  boiler  passed  on  to  the  second,  and  .  .  . 
of  being  wasted,  helped  to  heat  the  second — a  princi- 
ple which  has  only  lately  been  introduced  into  modem 
Tornacee.  In  the  case  of  the  laige  thernus  the  water  of  an 
aqueduct  was  brought  to  the  catldivm,  or  top  of  (he  build- 
ing, and  was  allowed  to  descend  Into  chambeia  over  the 
hypocaustum,  where  it  was  heated  and  transmitted  in  pipes 
to  the  central  buildings.  Bemaios  of  this  arrangement  are 
to  be  Been  in  the  hatha  of  Caracalla,  The  general  ^an  of 
•uch  buildings  will  be  more  clearly  undentood  alter  an 
examination  of  the  accompanying   illustrations.     In  the 


7m.  t. — Oranad-Piaa  of  tht  Bat: 


.mpoii. 


tome  doubt  m  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  room  (19)  waa 
devoted.  Leaving  the  hall  a  pass^e  conducted  to  the 
apodyterium  or  dressing-room  (17),  at  one  end  of  it  ia 
the  frigidarium,  baptis(erium,  or  cold  olimge  bath  (18). 
Euteiing  out  of  the  apodyterium  is  the  tepidarium,  or 
warming-room  (16),  which  most  probably  was  alao  used 
u  the  alipterium  or  anointing-room.  From  it  batheia 
passed  into  the  hot  room  or  caJidarium  fl2),  which  had  ad 
one  end  the  alveus  or  calida  lavalio  (13),  at  the  other  end 
the  labrum  (14).  This  end  of  the  calidarium  served  as  tlie 
-Mcom.  The  arrangements  of  the  women's  batls 
similar,  hut  on  a  smaller  scale.    The  calid*- 


wel  [-known  drawing  (fig.  1)  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
name  of  each  part  of  the  buildine  is  inecHbed  on  it.  The 
small  dome  inocribed  laconicum  directly  over  the  furnace, 
«nd  havii^  the  clypeus  over  it,  will  bt'  observed  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  chamber  named  concamerata  sudatio.  The 
Teasels  for  water  are  inscribed,  according  to  their  tempera- 
ture, with  the  same  names  as  some  of  the  chambera,  frigida- 
rinm,  tepidsjiinm,  and  calidarium. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii  (as  shown  in  fig.  2)  were  a  double 
set,  and  were  surrounded  with  taberuK  or  shops,  which  are 
marked  br  a  lighter  shade.  Tliere  were  stneta  on  four 
sdes:  and  the  reservoir  supplying  water  was  acroM  the 
street  in  the  building  on  the  left  hand  of  the  caL    There 


Fie.  3. — 8«tiaa  of  Bath  dUoofered  at  TumdIbi^ 
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riuffl  (S)  had  the  labrum  (7)  at  one  end,  and  the  alveua 
(6)  was  In  one  side  of  the  room.  The  general  arrange- 
ments of  a  calidarium  are  well  illustrated  by  the  kccodi- 
innying  section  (fig.  3)  of  a  bath  discovered  at  ToBcnlnm. 
The  disposition  of  the  parts  is  the  same  as  at  Pompeii. 
We  here  have  the  calidarium  supported  on  the  pUlara  of 
the  fomaz,  the  suspensunu  The  i.lveiis  (3)  is  at  one  end, 
and  the  labrum  (4)  at  the  other.  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  veaaela 
for  water  over  the  fomax;  and  the  passasea  in  the  loof 
and  walla  for  the  escape  of  heated  air  will  be  ohaerved. 

A  elsar  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  diflerant  roomo, 
and  some  slight  indication  of  their  ornamentation,  irill  b« 
obtMned  from  the  aonompanying  woodcut  (6g.  4).   The  flnea 


^^tethaoBdAriiimtuid  Ihelkbnimn)  may  beobserred, 
HabotheopcoiiiK  in  the  roof  above,  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  murk 
As  remtl»  for  water  which  are  placed  between  the  mon's 
bathi  on  the  left  and  the  women'B  on  the  rigfaL 

The  aitanfeinenli  of  the  thermm  were  mainl;  those  of 
the  balnen  on  a  larger  scale.    Some  idea  of  their  uze  }at,y 


Pis.  (. — S«tion  of  Bkthi  of  PompeiL 
be  gathered  from  such  &cts  u  these,  that  in  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  one  room  has  been  tranamuted  into  a  charch  of 


emch  of  the  fbar  sides.  A  visit  to  tlia  remains  of  the 
b«ilhs  of  Titns,  of  Diocletian,  or  of  Catscalla  imprtsges  the 
mind  itronKlr  with  ■  Beose  of  the  vsst  scale  on  which  thej 
were  erected,  and  Ainmianus's  deeinuUion  of  them  aa  prov- 
iacee  appeitrt  scarcely  exaegcral^  It  is  said  that  the 
btUhs  of  Caracalla  oontuned  1600,  tmd  those  of  Diocletian 
S200  niarble  teats  for  the  use  of  the  bathers.  In  ^e 
largest  of  the  thernus  there  was  a  stadium  for  the  games 
of  the  joang  men,  with  raised  seals  for  the  spectators. 
There  were  open  colonnades  and  seals  for  philosophen  and 
literary  men  to  sit  and  disconrse  or  read  thdr  prodactions 


Pra.  S.— OroDDd-PIan  of  th>  Battii  of  CanualU. 

■load,  or  for  others  to  digcosi  the  latest  news.  Near  the 
poftiooo,  in  the  interior  open  space,  rows  of  trees  were 
pirated.  There  was  a  tpluBitterimn,  or  place  for  playing 
bm,  which  was  often  over  the  apodytenum;  but  it  must 
be  ooofeeMd  that  the  purposes  of  many  portions  of  these 
brge  edifices  have  not  been  made  oat  in  as  satiBfaclory  a 
v«y  as  thoM  of  smaller  baths.  A  more  definite  idea  of  the 
Ihenme  can  be  best  ^t  by  an  ezaminatioD  of  the  accom- 
panying plan  of  the  buhs  of  Caracaila  {t^.  5).  A  good  deal 
of  the  plan  is  conjectnral, — the  restorations  being  marked 
by  lighter  shading. 

At  the  buttom  of  the  plan  !■  (hown  a  long  aalonnade,  which 
CSMS  tha  MnM,  bahind  whlob  was  B  swl(-     '    ' 


PHa  877 

poMd  to  bava  bton  saparat*  bathing-roODU.    Splarlng  \(j  tte 

opaDing  Id  lu  centn,  the  viiitor  psaiea  what  wu  probably  sa 

iuDir  solounaila  rODod  the  main  baildiog.    Paaaing  in  by  gitlisr 

of  the  gatag  {2,  2),  ha  rsaehes  tb*  large  ohambar  (3),  whish  has 

beaa  Tarionsly  soiled  the  natatio  or  luge  ■wimmiDg  bath,  or  the 

tepldarium.     The  great  oeutral  room  (1)  in  all  probability  wu 

the  oalidarium,  with  two  labra(l),  0)  on  oppoiite  (idea„and  with 

faar  alvei.  ooe  In  ea«b  eomer,  repreieated  by  amall  eirenlar 

dots.    (V)  baa  been  regarded  hy  lome  aa  the  laooDioum,  al- 

Chongh  it  appeara  very  large  for  that  parpoie.     The  roam* 

(1I>,  lb)  bare  been  varioDily  deaoribed  aa  bapUateria  and  a* 

laaonioa.      Moat  anthora  are  agread  in  thinking  that  the 

large  rooma  (13)  and  (IS)  were  the  iphnriataria,  or  planet 

for  playing  ball. 

Retorning  la  the  ontaide,  (1)  and  (IS)  and  the  uoneapond. 

ing  plaeea  on  the  other  aide,  are  auppoied  lo  have  been  Ihe 

eiedra  for  philoaopheia,  and  placn  oorreEponding  to  the 

Greek  lyiti.    (20)  and  (19)  have  beenwiaiidered  to  be  bbft- 

I    anta'  rooma.     (22)  was  the  itadiom,  with  raised  asata  for  the 

^eltatoia.    The  Ipaoe  between  thil  and  the  large  central 

I    hall  (8)  was  planted  with  trees,  and  at  (21)  the  aqnedoat 

brought  water  into  the  oaitellnm  or  reaerroir,  whish  waa  od 

an  npper  itory.     There  were  upper  atorie*  in  moit  portions 

I    a[  the  bulldiog,  and  in  these  probably  were  the  libraries 

and  imail  theatres. 

The  magnificence  of  many  oF  the  thernus  and  their 

luzimotis  arrangemeols  were  SDch  that  some  writets,  m 

Seneca,  are  quite  lost  in  their  deecriptious  of  them.    Tlui 

Kcime  were  often  of  immense  siw, — that  of  Diocletiao 
ng  200  feet  long, — and  were  adorned  with   beautiful 
marbles.    The  halls  were  crowded  with  magnificent  col- 
umns, and  were  oma&ented  with  the  flaeet  pieces  of  stato- 
ary.    The  walls,  it  has  been  said,  were  covered  with  ex- 
quisite moeucs  that  imitated  the  art  of  the  painter  in  their 
elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  color.    The  Egyptian 
syenite  was  encrasted  with  the  precious  green  marbles  of 
Numidia.    The  rooms  contuned  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.     A  perpetual  stream  of  wsler  was  poured  into 
capacious  basins  through  the  wide  mouths  of  lions  of  bright 
and  polished  silver;  water  issued  from  silver,  and  waa  re- 
ceived on  silver.      "To  such  a  pitch  of  loiury  have  we 
reached,"  says  8eneca,  "  that  we  are  dissatis- 
fied if  we  do  not  tread  on  gems  in  our  baths." 
The  richer  Komaos  used  everr  variety  of 
dla  and  pomades  {tmtgmaia) ;  tney  scarcely 
had  true  soaps.    The  poorer  clsas  had  to  b« 
content  with  the  fiour  of  lentils,  aa  article 
used  at  this  day  for  the  same  purpose  b^  Ori- 
entals.  The  most  important  bath  utensil  was 
the  strlgillue,  a  curved  instrument  made  of 
metal,  with  which  the  skin  was  scraped  and 
all  sonles  removed. 
The  bath  servants  assisted  in  anointing,  in 
i    nsiog  the  strigiJIus,  and   in  various  other 
menial  offices.    The  poorer  clanes  had  to 
use  their  strieils  themselves.    The  various 
processes  of  the  aliptae  seem  to  have  be^ 
carried  on  verv  systematically. 

The  hot  baths  appear  to  nave  been  open 
&om  1  P.M.  till  dark.     It  was  only  one  of 
the  later  emperors  that  had  them  lighted  up 
at  niffht     When  the  hot  baths  were  readV 
(for,  doubtless,  the  plunge  baths  were  avail* 
able  at  an  earlier  hoar),  a  bell  or  lei  was 
mng  for  the    information    of   the  people. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  the  eighth 
hour,  or  1  o'clock,  before  their  dinner,  was 
onest  hour  for  bathing.     The  bath 
»ed  to  promote  appetll^  and  some 
iee  had  one  or  more  baths  after 
enable  them  to  begin  eating  again ; 
but  sucli  excesses,  as  Juvenal  tells  us,  occa- 
sionally proved  htal.    Some  of  the  most  eSeminate  of 
Ihe   emperoiB  are  said   to  have  bathed   seven   or   eight 
times  in  the  course   of  the  day.      In   early  times  there 
was    delicacy    of   feeling    about    the   sexes    bathing    to- 

Sither;  even  a  father  could  not  bathe  with  bis  eoos,  but 
tterly,  under  most  of  the  emperors,  men  and  women 
often  used  the  'same  baths.  There  frequently  were  sepa- 
rate baths  for  the  women,  as  we  see  at  Pompeii,  or  at 
Badenweiler;  but  although  respectable  matrons  would  not 

S  to  public  baths,  promiscuous  bathing  wss  common  during 
i  empire. 

The  public  baths  and  Ihermn  were  under  the  more  im* 
mediate  superintendence  of  the  ndiles.    The  chaiga  mmd* 


It  a  pnblic  b 


about 


r  quarter  or  ai 


I,  the 


emperors  used  to  Ingrattale  ttfemselves  with  the  populace 
by  muking  the  bathH  at  times  sratuitoos. 

Wherever  Ibe  Bomana  settled,  they  built  public  hatha ; 
and  wherever  they  found  hot  springs  or  natural  eUitie,  they 
made  use  of  them,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  hea.ting,  ae 
at  the  myriela  of  Baits,  or  the  aqua  tola  of  Bath.     In  the 
dtiee  there  appear  to  have  been  private  baths  for  hire,  as 
well  as  the  public  baths ;  and  evei^  rich  citizen  had  a  set 
of  hatha  attached  to  his  vilk,  the 
fullest  atxoaitt  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Leltera  of  Pliny,   or   in  Auso- 
nius's  Aceoant  of  a  ViOa  on  the  Mo- 
idU,    or   in    Statius's    De    Batneo 
iXnueo.      Although    the    Bomans 
never  wholly  ^ve  up  cold  bathing, 
and  that  practice  wm  revived  under 
Augustas  by  Ant     '       ■"  -    ' 

XiD  under  Neri     , 
ch   later  time    bathing 
<men  sea  became  common),  yet  they 
cnieSy     practised     warm      bathing 
(ealiiia  laaatio).    This  is  the  moat 
luxurious    kind    of    bathing,    and  i 
when  indulged  to  excess,  is  enerva- 
ting.    The  women  were  particularly  / 
fond  of  these  baths,  and  were  ac-  I 
cused,  at  all  events  in  some  provin- 
cial cities,  of  drunkenness  in  them.    ' 

The   unbounded   license   of    the 
public  baths,  and  their  connection 

with    modes    of    amosement    that  p,g.(,i_Rin-on,|,i,h 
were  cdndemned,  led  to  their  beiOK     »re  suipended   loms 
to  a  considerable  ezleot  proBcribed     ui  th<  srtiolra  in  iu« 
by  the  early  Christians.    The  early     In  th«  AUpteriam. 
fiitlien  wrote  that  bathiuR  might  b« 

practised  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  or  of  health,  but  not 
of  pleasure;  and  Gregory  the  Qreat  saw  no  objection 
to  oaths  being  used  on  Sanday.  About  the  6th  century 
many  of  tlie  large  theniue  in  Borne  fell  into  decay.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  aquedncts  by  the  Huns,  and  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  population,  contributed  to  this.  StitI 
it  is  doubtful  whetlier  bathing  was  ever  disused  to 
the  extent  that  is  usually  represented.  It  was  certainly 
kept  up  in  the  East  in  lull  vigor  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Brusa.  Hot  bathing,  and  especially  hot  air  and  vapor 
baths,  were  adopted  oy  the  Mahometans;  and  the  Arabs 
brought  them  with  them  into  Spain.  The  Turks,  at  a  later 
time,  carried  them  high  up  the  Danube,  and  the  Mahom- 
etans spread,  or,  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  revived  their 
use  in  Persia  and  Hindustan.  The  Crusaders  also  contrib- 
Tlted  to  the  spread  of  baths  in  Europe,  and  hot  vapor  baths 
were  specially  recommended  for  the  leprosy  so  prevalent  in 
those  days.  After  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century 
there  were  few  large  cities  in  Europe  without  hot  vapor 
baths.  We  have  full  accounts  of  their  regulations — how 
the  Jews  were  only  allowed  to  visit  them  once  a  week,  and 
how  there  were  separate  baths  for  lepers.  In  England  tliey 
were  called  hothouses.  Erasmus,  at  the  date  of  the  Refor- 
mation, spoke  of  them  as  common  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium;  he  givra  a  lively  account  of  uie  mixture 
of  all  classes  of  people  to  be  found  in  tliem,  and  would 
imply  that  ihey  were  a  common  adjunct  to  inns.  They 
seem  after  a  time  to  have  become  less  common,  though 
Montaigne  mentions  them  as  being  still  in  Bome  in  his 
day.  In  England  the  next  revival  of  baths  was  at  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century,  under  the  Eastern  name  of 
Hummuns,  or  the  Italian  name  of  Bagnios.  As  these,  like 
more  recent  revivals  of  them,  were  avowedly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Turkish  baths,  that  species  of  bath  must  be 
briefly  noticed.  But  before  doing  so,  we  must  observe  that 
there  were  several  considerable  epoclis  in  the  history  of 
baths,  one  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  when 
Floyer  and  others  recalled  attention  to  cold  bathing,  of 
which  the  virtues  had  long  been  overlooked.  In  the  middle 
of  the  century  also,  Bussell  and  others  revived  sea-bathing 
in  England,  and  were  followed  by  others  on  the  Continent, 
nntil  the  value  of  sea-bathing  became  fully  appreciated. 

InC  ^^A  °t]  or  penplntloD  Tntm  the  bodf  maj  bq  obwrved.  .'Hjere 
ia  slsa  %  •mftll  uapuUi  or  vtcsel  dodIaIhEd;  oil  nieaDt  to  k»p  thfl 
MrlgllB  Bnooth,  an3  ■  small  flat  mlKn  or  drinking  tmhI,  out  of 
WUcb  U  WH  Biutomarf  to  drink  lAu  Uig  battling  WH  flniahsd. 


Later  in  the  same  century  the  experiments  of  Cnnie  on 
the  sctirai  of  complete  or  of  partial  baths  on  the  system  in 
disease  attracted  attention;  and  though  fbrgoben  for  a 
while,  Ihey  have  bome  abundant  fruit  in  more  recent 

Modera  Balki.—Il  is  uncertain  how  Ur  the  Turkish  aad 
Egyptian  and  even  the  Bussian  baths  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  successors  of  the  Boman  baths,  because  tha 
pHociple  of  vapor  baths  has  been  known  to  many  nstiona 
in  a  very  early  period  of  civilizaUou.  Thus  the  HezicaiH 
and  Inaimis  were  found  ubiuk  small  vapor  baths.  Th« 
ancient  inhabilants  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  had  soma 
notion  of  their  use,  and  the  lai^e  vapor  baths  of  Japan, 
now  so  extensively  employed,  are  probably  of  independent 
origin.  We  extract  at  some  length  acoonnts  of  Turkish 
and  of  Busiian  baths,  ss  they  illustrate  the  practices  of  tha 
ancient  Bomsn  and  of  modem  Turkish  baths.    The  firat  ia 


paved  with  marble,  chiefly  white.  The  inn 
are  covered  with  domes,  which  have  a  number  of  small 
glazed  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light.  The  bather,  on 
entering,  if  he  has  a  watch  or  puise,  gives  them  in  charga 
to  the  keeper  of  the  bath.  The  servant  of  the  bath  take! 
off  his  shoes,  and  supplies  him  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
clogs.  The  first  apartment  has  graierally  three  or  four 
{mimuu  (raised  parts  of  the  floor  used  ss  couches]  cased 
with  marble,  ana  a  fountain  of  cold  water,  which  lisea  from 
an  octagonal  basement  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  leewana, 
which  la  meant  for  the  higher  classes,  is  furnished  with 
cushions  or  mats. 

"  lu  warm  weather  bathers  usually  undress  in  this  room ; 
in  winter  they  undress  in  an  inner  room,  called  the  bof- 
loumnU,  or  first  chamber,  between  which  and  the  last  apart- 
ment there  is  a  passage  often  with  two  or  three  IstrilMB 
off  iL  This  is  the  first  of  the  heated  chambers.  It  «p- 
erallv  has  two  raised  seals.  The  bather  receives  a  napkin 
in  which  to  put  his  clothes,  and  another  to  put  round  hia 
waist;  this  reaches  to  the  knees;  a  third,  if  he  requires  it, 
is  brought  him  to  wind  round  his  head,  leaving  the  top  of 
it  bare ;  a  fourth  to  put  over  his  chest,  and  a  fifth  lo  cover 
his  bai^.  When  the  bather  has  undressed,  the  attendant 
opens  to  him  the  door  of  the  inner  and  principal  apartment. 
This  in  general  has  four  leewans,  winch  gives  it  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  in  the  centre  a  fountain  of  hot  water  risei 
from  a  small  shallow  basin.  The  centre  room,  with  the 
adjoining  ones,  forms  almost  a  square.  The  bevlowwai 
already  mentioned  is  one  of  them.  Two  small  cnambers 
which  adjoin  each  other,  one  containing  a  lank  of  hot 
water,  the  other  containing  a  trough,  over  which  are  two 
taps,  one  of  hot  and  one  of  cold  water,  occupy  the  two 
other  angles;  while  the  fourth  angle  of  the  square  is 
occupied  by  the  chamber  which  contains  the  fire,  over 
which  is  the  boiler. 

"Tli,e  bather  having  entered  this  apartment  soon  per- 
spires profusely  from  the  humid  heat  which  is  produced 
by  the  hot  water  of  tanks  and  fountains,  and  by  the  sleom 
of  tlie  boiler.  The  bather  sits  on  one  of  the  marble  seats, 
or  lies  on  the  locwnn,  or  near  one  of  the  tanks,  and  the 
operator  then  commences  bb  work.  The  operator  first 
cracks  aloud  every  joint  in  ths  body.  He  inakoi  the 
vertebrs  of  the  back  and  even  of  the  neck  crack-  The 
limbs  are  twisted  with  apparent  violence,  but  so  skilfully, 
that  no  harm  is  ever  done.  The  operator  next  kneada  the 
patient's  flesh.  After  this  he  rubs  the  sales  of  the  feet 
with  a  kind  of  rasp  of  baked  clay.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  rasps,  one  porous  and  rough,  one  of  fine  smooth  clay. 
Those  used  by  ladies  ai'e  usnally  encased  in  thin  embossed 
silver.  The  next  operation  is  mbbing  the  bather's  fiesh 
with  a  small  coarse  woollen  bag,  after  which  the  bather 
dips  himself  in  one  of  the  tanks.  He  ia  next  taken  to  one 
of  the  chambers  in  the  comer,  and  the  operator  lathera 
the  bather  with  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  soap  and  water. 
The  soap  is  then  wished  off  with  water,  when  the  bather 
having  finished  washing,  and  enveloped  himself  in  dry 
towels,  returns  to  the  beytowwal  and  reclines.  Here  M 
generally  remains  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  balf^  aipping 
coffee  and  smoking,  while  an  attendant  nibs  the  aol<a  a? 
the  feet  and  kneads  the  body  and  limbs.  The  bather  then 
dresses  and  goes  out." 

The  following  description  of  a  Bussian  bath  b  frooi 
Kohl's  Bania: — "The  passage  from  the  door  is  divided 
into  two  behind  the  check-taker's  post,  one  for  tha  maie^ 


T 10  Open  spioe, 
„  .»te  of  nudily  on 
bench«&  thoae  who  haxe  alread;  b«Uied  dreniiig,  while 
tbow  who  uv  goii^  to  undergo  the  proceeH  t&ke  off  their 
clothes.  Room  tEiia  apace  or  aputmeDt  ue  the  doora 
kadiDg  lo  the  Tapor-room*.  The  bather  la  ushered  into 
them,  and  6>idi  hunself  in  a  room  fall  of  vapor,  which  ia 
■imnindtid  b;  a  wooden  platform  rising  in  steps  to  near 
the  roof  of  the  room.  The  buher  ia  made  to  lie  down  on 
ooe  of  tb«  lower  benchea,  and  nadually  lo  ascend  to  the 
higfaer  and  hotter  ones.  Ilie  firat  sensation  on  entering 
the  room  amounts  almoal  to  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  After 
joa  hare  been  aabjected  for  some  time  to  a  temperature 
which  may  rise  to  146°,  the  trampiration  reaches  its  full 
■cliTity,  and  the  sensation  is  veir  pleasant.  The  bath 
Mtendanta  come  and  flog  jou  with  birchen  twigs,  cover 
TOO  with  the  lather  of  soap,  aflervarda  rub  it  off,  and  then 
Dold  yon  over  a  jet  of  ice  cold  water.  Tbe  shock  is  (treat, 
bat  ia  followed  b;  a  pleasant  feeling  of  great  comfort  and 
of  alleviation  of  any  rheumatic  pains  you  may  ' '■-'' 


the  jet  of  oold  water,  go  ai 

Turkish  baths  have,  with  various  modificatiotts,  become 
popular  in  Europe,  The  Bnssian  baths  were  introduced 
lolo  moat  Qerman  towns  about  half  a  century  i^.  The? 
had  a  certain  limited  amount  of  popularity,  but  did  not 
take  firm  root.  Another  class  practically  owee  its  origin  to 
Dr.  Barter  and  Mr.  Urqnhart  It  professed  to  be  founded 
on  the  Turkish  bath,  but  in  reality  it  was  much  more  of  a 
hot  air  bath,  >'.&,  more  devoid  of  vapor  than  either  Boaan 
or  Turkish  bathe  ever  were,  (br  it  is  doublAil  whether  in 
any  case  the  air  of  the  laconicum  was  free  from  vapor. 
These  baths,  with  their  various  modifications,  have  become 
extremely  popular  in  Great  Britun,  in  Gennany,  and  in 
Northern  Europe,  but  have,  curioualy  enough,  never  been 
uaed  extensively  in  France,  notwitlislanding  the  &miliarity 
of  the  French  with  Turkish  baths  ia  Algiera. 

In  England  hot  air  baths  are  now  enmloyed  very  ezteu- 
aivel?.  They  are  oflen  associated  with  Turkiah  and  electric 
bathfl,  and  with  the  uanal  prooeeseB  of  hydropathic  treat- 
Bathing  among  the 
IbrDM.  It  waa  sometim 
water;  but  at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  oidenl  it 
mualTr  indudad  a  hot  air  or  vapor  bath,  and  was  followed 
bv  aflimon  of  cold  or  warm  water,  and  generally  by  a 
plunpe  into  the  piscina.  In  'ike  lanner  the  order  vari^ 
11  whidi  the  diaerent  proceasea  m  .one  through  in  Turk- 
ish baths  n  modem  Europe.  Thus  iu  the  new  batha  in 
Vienna,  Jie  process  b^ns  by  immersion  in  a  large  basin 
df  warm  water.  Sndation  is  repeatedly  interrupted  bv 
«old  donchea  at  the  will  of  the  bathers,  and  after  the  batli 
tliey  ai«  satisfied  with  a  short  stay  in  the  cooiing-room, 
where  they  have  only  a  simple  ^eet  rolled  round  them. 
In  Copenhagen  and  in  Stockholm  the  Oriental  baths  have 
been  considerably  modified  by  their  association  with  hydro- 
pathio  practicea. 

This  leads  ns  to  notice  the  introduction  of  hydroMtby. 
Althoagh  cold  baths  were  in  vogue  for  a  time  in  Borne, 
warm  baths  were  always  more  popular.  Floyer,  as  we 
have  tMn,  did  somethiog  to  revive  their  use  in  England ; 
but  it  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  that  a 
Bilesian  peasant,  Prieseaiti,  introduced,  with  wonderful 
Buocei^  a  variety  of  operations  with  cold  water,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  packing  the  patient  in  a  wet 
alieet,  a  process  which  after  a  time  la  tollowed  by  profuse 
aodalion.  Large  estahlishaieDla  for  carrying  out  this  mode 
«f  baihii^  and  its  modifications  have  within  the  last  thirty 
^eais  been  erected  in  many  places  on  the  Continent  and 
■n  Qreat  Britain,  attd  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  popu- 
larity. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  important  development  of 
Milinaiy  b^u  in  modem  times  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land, and  haa  been  extending  gradually  to  &e  Con^nenl. 
The  Engli^  bad  long  used  amisiou  and  swimming  baths 
freely  in  India.  Cold  and  hot  baths  and  shower  balliB 
have  been  introduced  into  private  booses  to  an  extent 
never  known  before;   and,  from  1842  downwards,  public 

to  the  public  a 
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dated  with  wash-houseB  for  the  poorer  classes.  Their 
Qumbe  has  increased  rapidly  in  London,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal Continental  dties.  FloaUng  Wths  in  rivers,  always 
known  in  some  German  towns,  have  become  common  where- 
ever  there  are  flowing  streams,  lie  better  supply  of  most 
European  cities  with  water  has  aided  in  this  movemenL 
Ample  Miclosed  swimmiog  baths  have  of  late  years  been 
erected  at  many  sea-«ide  places.  When  required,  the  water, 
if  not  heated  io  a  boiler,  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  temperature 
by  the  aid  of  hot  water  pipes  or  of  steam ;  and  gaa  has 
been  utiliied  for  heating  small  qoantilieBof  wat«r  for  baths 
in  private  houses.  As  to  oepsiate  baths  they  used  to  ba  of 
wood,  painted ;  they  are  now  most  frequently  of  metal, 
painted  or  lined  with  porcelain  enamel.  The  swimming 
oaths  are  lined  with  cement,  tiles,  or  marble  and  porceUin 
slabs ;  and  in  some  of  the  newest  baths  a  good  deal  of 
ornamentation  and  painting  of  the  walls  and  cdting  of  tba 


cuts,  has   been  i 


We  have  thus  traced  in  ontline  the  hialorjr  of  baths 
Ibrough  Bucceesive  ages  down  lo  the  present  time.  The 
medium  of  the  baths  spoken  of  Ihua  far  has  been  water, 
vapor,  or  dry  hot  air.  But  baths  of  more  complex 
nature,  and  of  the  neatest  variety,  have  been  in  use  oom 
the  earliest  ages.  The  best  known  media  are  the  various 
mineral  waters  and  sea-water.  Theee,  and  baths  impreg- 
nated with  their  gases,  cannot  here  be  oonsidered  in  de- 
tail ;  we  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
artificial  hatha.  Of  bathe  of  mmtral  subatances,  thoae  of 
sand  are  the  oldest  and  best  known ;  the  practice  of  ureno- 
tion  or  of  burying  the  body  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
or  in  heated  sand  near  some  hot  spring,  is  ■varj  ancient,  as 
also  that  of  applying  heated  sand  (o  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Within  the  l^t  few  years  establishments  have  been 
introduced  into  various  !&iropean  cities  where  hot  dry 
sand  is  methodically  applied.  Baths  of  ptai  earth  are  of 
comparatively  reoent  origin,  and  are  tittle  used  out  of 
Germany.  The  peat  earth  is  carefully  prepared  and  pul- 
veriied,  and  then  worked  up  with  water  into  a  pastv  con- 
sistence, of  which  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  before 
the  patient  immeraes  himself  in  it. 

There  are  various  baths  that  may  be  termed  ehvmia^  Id 
whicji  ditorine  or  nitromuriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  water 
of  the  bath,  or  where  fnmee  of  sulphur  are  made  to  riae 
and  envelop  the  body. 

Of  vegeUAit  baths  the  number  ia  very  large.  Leys  of 
wine,  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  have  been  employed.  An 
immense  variety  of  aromatic  herbs  have  been  need  to  im- 

Cgnale  water  with.  Of  late  yeara  fuci  or  sea-weed  have 
n  added  to  bathn.  under  the  idea  of  conveying  into  the 
system  the  iodine  which  they  contain;  bat  by  far  the  most 
popalar  of  all  vegetable  baths  are  those  made  with  an  ex- 
tract got  by  distilling  certain  varieties  of  pine  leavee. 
Ther  are  pleasant  anastiraalatiDg. 

The  strangeness  of  the  baths  of  unimo/  substances,  that 
have  been  at  various  times  in  usSjis  such  that  their  employ- 
ment seems  scarcely  credible.  That  baths  of  milk  or  of 
whey  might  be  not  unpopular  is  not  surprising,  but  bathi 
of  blood,  in  some  cases  even  of  human  blood,  have  been 
used ;  and  baths  of  horse  dung  were  for  many  ages  in  high 
&vor,  and  were  even  succeeded  for  a  short  time  by  bathi 
of  guano. 

EUetricai  or  galvanic  baths  have  been  popular  of  lat< 
yeu^  in  which  galvanic  action  ia  communicated  to  the 
patient  while  in  &(hs. 

Sathe  also  of  eompreued  air,  in  which  the  patient  is  aab- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  two  or  tliree  atmospheres,  have 
been  in  use  at  certain  places  for  some  years. 

A  sun  bath  {inaolalui  or  hfliotw),  expo«ng  the  body  to 
the  sun,  the  head  being  covered,  was  a  favorite  practice 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  This  list  of  artificial 
bathe  might  be  readily  increased. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  general  baths,  but  there  are 
many  varieties  of  local  ones,  the  use  of  which  has  become 
somewhat  more  definite  than  it  used  to  be,  before  the 
prindples  of  hydropathy  were  understood.  Some  of  these 
are  aflonion,  half-baths,  full  baths,  aits  baths,  wave  baths, 
local  baths,  shower  and  spray  baths, donchetLfomentationt, 
■'  wet  sheet.  Some  of  those 
of  novel  origin,  require  a 


injections,  wrapping  up  in  the  wet  si 

g'oceeses  though  by  no  me 
w  words  of  explanation. 
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•oribed  poftion  of  the  bodj'.    Tbvf  are,  in  fact,  Rpoats  of 


e  congeMioDa 
if  the  douche 

«  *o  poweMii  that  it  cannot  be  applied  for  a  long  time 
oontinuoual^.  After  every  two  or  three  minntes  there 
■boald  be  an  interval  in  iU  use.  It  ia  obvioua  that  a 
donche  ia  capable  of  manj  local  applications,  on  the  de- 
•cription  of  wliich  it  ia  here  impomible  to  enter.  Nor 
need  we  aa;  tliat  the  douche  muat  oe  used  with  great  care 
in  the  cam  of  nervous  and  excitable  people,  and  better 
not  at  all  when  toy  irritation  or  inflammation  is  presenL 
Douches  are  invaluable  in  old  neuralgias,  in  the  sequels 
of  rheumatism,  and  in  thickened  joints. 

The  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  douches,  which  for 
Mme  unknown  reason  haa  got  Ihe  name  of  Eeonaiie,  is  a 
Terjr  powerfnl  remedy  from  the  strong  action  and  reaction 
whtch  it  prodacea.  and  is  one  of  very  great  value.  The 
shower  bath  may  be  regarded  as  a  union  of  an  immense 
number  of  fine  aouches  projected  on  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. It  has  been  long  in  use  in  England,  and  produces  a 
■trong  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  An  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  giving  circular  spray  baths,  by  which  water 
is  propelled  latelally  in  fine  streams  against  every  portion 
of  the  stu&ce  of  the  body,  b  now  found  in  most  establish- 
To  all  these  modes  of  acting  on  die  cutaneous  surface 
and  circulatiwi  must  be  added  dry  rubbing,  as  practised 
by  the  patient  with  the  flesh  glove,  but  much  more  thor- 
oughly by  the  bath  attendants,  if  properly  instructed. 

AeHon  1^  Batht  on  the  Human  Satlein. — We  shall  now  in- 
quire shortly  into  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  the  batiis 
and  of  the  bathing  proceesea,  of  which  we  have  briefly 
traced  the  history. 

The  primary  operation  of  tnths  is  the  action  of  heat  and 
cold  on  the  cutaneous  sur&ces  through  the  roedium  of 

The  first  purpose  of  baths  is  simply  that  of  abstersion 
and  cleanliness,  to  remove  any  foreign  impurity  from  the 


moled  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  of  soaps  and  by 
lion  ;  that  the  use  of  warm  water,  owing  to  its  immediate 
■timnlation  of  the  skin,  promotes  ibe  separation  of  sordes; 
and  that  the  yapor  of  water  is  still  more  efficient  than 
water  itself 


frequently  discussed ;  but  the  great  majority  of  observen 
believe  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  water  is 
absorbed,  or  if  any,  so  minute  a  quantity  that  it  is  not 
worth  considering.  And  further,  as  we  have  alluded  to 
medicated  baths.  It  is  proper  to  say  that,  according  to  the 
latest  authorities,  no  foreign  bodies,  under  the  ordinary 
circumslancee  of  a  bath,  are  abaorbed  into  the  system; 
although  when  a  portion  of  skin  has  been  entirely  cleared 
of  its  sel>aceous  secretion,  it  is  posuble  that  a  strong  so- 
lution of  salts  may  l>e  partially  absorbed.  In  the  caita  of 
medicated  baths  we  therefore  only  look  (in  addition  to 
the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  or  more  properly  to  the  ab- 
straction or  communication  and  retention  of  heat)  to  any 
•timutant  action  on  the  akin  which  the  ingredients  of  the 
bath  may  possess. 

The  powerful  influence  of  water  on  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin,  and  the  mode  and  extent  of  that  operation,  depend 
primarilyon  the  temperature  of  the  fluid;  for  the  influence 
of  the  mechanical  pressure  on  the  body  of  the  water  of  a 
liath,  which  has  been  calculated  at  nearly  one  pound  on 
each  K^uare  inch  of  the  sur&ce,  has  never  been  accuratelv 
determined.  Baihs  have  therefore  to  be  considered  accord- 
ing to  their  temperature;  and  the  efiects  of  cold  and  of  hot 
baths  have  to  be  studied.     But  we  may  as  well  first 


people^  a  continaed  bath  a 
cold  and  depresainK.    Again,  a  baUi 

more  excitingly  'Ean  air  of  the  same  tanpaatnre,  botb 
because,  l>eing  a  lietter  conductor,  water  Imnga  more  heat 
to  the  body,  and  because  it  suppreeaes  the  peispiratioD. 
which  ia  greatly  augmented  by  air  of  that  ten 
Further,  a  temperatare  a  few  degrees  below  bloo 
that  of  indifferent  baths,  which  can  i>e  bor 
without  natural  disturbance  of  the  system. 
Cdd  baths  act  by  refrigeration,  and  their  e 


and  of  the  subjacent  tieaues;  the  blood  at  first  rises  in 
temperature  nearly  4°,  but  soon  siibsida  again,  this 
dimmuti(Hi  of  temperature  of  the  blood  usually  not  taking 
place  in  the  bath,  but  shortly  after  leaving  !l  There  is  a 
certain  feeling  of  shock  difliised  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  if  the  omd  is  intense  it  induces  a  slight  leeling  of 
numhnoB  in  the  skin.  It  becomes  pale  and  its  capillariea 
contract  The  further  action  of  a  cold  balh  reaches  tho 
central  nervous  system,  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  as  mani' 
feeted  by  the  tremor  of  the  limbs  it  produces,  along  with 
a  certain  degree  of  oppression  of  the  chest  and  a  gaiqiing 
for  air,  while  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  sinks.  After  a 
time  reaction  lakes  place,  and  brings  redness  to  the  skin 
uid  an  increase  of  temperature. 

The  colder  Ihe  water  is,  and  the  more  powerful  and 
depressing  its  efleds,  the  quicker  and  more  active  is 
the  reaction.  Very  cold  baths,  anything  below  50°,  cannot 
be  tiome  long.  liowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
may  be  borne  down  to  0°,  but  a  further  redut^on  may  prove 
fatal.  The  diminution  of  temperature  is  much  more  rapid 
wh«i  the  water  is  in  motion,  or  when  the  bather  moves 
about;  liecsuse,  if  the  water  is  still,  Ihe  layer  of  it  in 
with  the  Ixidy  gete  wanned  to  a  certain 


dtsree. 

The  eSeOa  of  hydrvpaAis  depend  on  the  ^wer  cf 
abstracting  heat  from  the  liody,  and  of  stimulating  it  1^ 
the  application  of  cold  water.  The  action  is  depresung  or 
exciting,  according  as  the  withdrawal  of  heat  or  the  atimo- 
lation  predominates. 

A  K^eat  deal  depends  on  the  form  of  the  bath ;  thus  a 


heat,  retardation  o 
nesR,  when  the  si 
and  titere  is  i 


with  the  skin, 
ithdrawal  of  heat  without  fresh 
llh  full  or  sill  iMths,  with  partial 
a  wet  aheet  which 


stimulation.  Thi .   . 

or  complete  wrapping  up  the  body  ..._.. 
remains  uncbang^,  and  with  frii^ons  practised  witboat 
removing  the  wel  sheets.  ( 2. )  Its  exciting  operation, — with 
quickening  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  feeling 
of  glow  and  of  nervous  excitement  and  of  incr^aed  mnacolar 
power.  These  sensations  are  produoed  when  the  layer  of 
water  next  the  body  and  heated  by  it  is  removed,  aad 
fresh  cold  water  causes  fresh  stimulus.  These  efleds  are 
produced  by  full  baths  with  the  water  in  motion  used  only 
for  a  shori  time,  by  frictions  when  the  wet  sheet  is  removed 
from  the  body,  by  douches,  shower  baths,  bathii^  in  river^ 
As.  The  depressing  operation  comes  on  much  earlier  in 
very  cold  water  than  in  warmer;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
exciting  operation  oomes  on  Duiter  with  the  coldn'  llian 
with  the  warmer  water.  The  short  duration  of  the  bath 
'makes  lioth  its  depressing  and  its  exciting  action  leas;  it* 
longer  duration  increases  them;  and  if  Ue  baths  be  OOQ- 
tinned  too  long,  the  protracted  abstraction  of  animal  bc«t 
may  prove  very  depressing. 

We  shall  not  attempt  lo  give  more  than  those  few  hint* 
about  hydropathic  processes,  and  shall  merely  remark  iha^ 
under  them  the  system  is  subjected  lo  alternate  periods  or 
excitement  and  of  rest.  There  is  persistent  lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  with  contraction  of  the 
capillaries  and  local  amemia.  This  is  succeeded  by  the 
reverse,  or  by  local  hyperemia.  There  ia  powerful  excite- 
ment of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  Theproc»Be» 
of  absorption  and  of  excretion  are  gtimulated.  There  ia  a 
great  increase  of  penpiration.  The  tranafbrmatioD  of 
tiasuo  ia  materially  quickened. 

We  must  next  consider  the  operation  of  warm  batha  id 
difierent  temperatures. 

Tqnd,  85°  to  B6°.— The  efficts  of  a  bath  of  this  ton- 
peratnre  are  confined  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  th» 
nerves,  and  are  so  slight  that  they  do  not  teach  the  contnl 


nere  is  do  reaction,  tnd  the  animal  temperature 
I  uDclianged.    Bathg  of  this  kind  can  be  borne  lor 
boun  with  impunity. 

Wtrm  baUufivm  96°  to  104°.— In  Eheae  the  action  of  the 
heat  on  the  peripheral  aurface  ie  propagated  to  the  central 
tjatam,  aniT  caiuea  reaction,  irhich  mauifeata  ilaelf  in 
moderately  increased  fiow  of  the  circulatinK  fluids  to  the 
■ar&oe,  and  in  an  increaoed  frequency  of  pu&e.  It  appeara 
la  Bopply  a  slight  atimuluB  to  the  renewal  of  tiesue. 

Willi  a  hot  bath  trom  102°  up  to  110°  the  central 
aerroua  and  circulating  aystems  are  more  a&ected.  The 
frequency  of  the  puke  increases  rapidly,  the  respiration 
becomes  quickened,  and  is  inlemipted  by  deep  inspinUioot. 
Tb«  skut  la  congested,  and  the  retained  auimsl  heal  bunts 
«Di,  causing  a  profuse  penpiration. 

Very  hot  AotA.— Everything  above  110°  (eels  very  bot; 
snjihiDB  ^M*e  120°  almost  scalding.  Baths  of  from  119° 
to  126°  have  caused  a  rite  of  2°  to  4J°  in  the  temperature 
td  the  blood.  Such  a  bath  can  only  be  borne  for  a  few 
It  causes  violent  reflex  action  on  the  heart  and 
{cetion  of  llie  skin,  and 


..   __ _     unount  of  vapor 

teaches  the  parts  of  the  body  not  covered  by  the  water, 
*ad  is  also  Inhaled. 

Vapor  batlis  produce  profuse  perapiration,  and  act  in 
cjeamiog  the  skm,  as  powerful  hot  water  baths  do.  Vapor, 
owing  to  its  smaller  spedfio  heat,  does  not  act  so  bat  as 
water  on  the  body.  A  vapor  bath  can  be  borne  for  a 
mnch  loneer  time  when  the  vapor  is  not  inhaled.  Vapor 
baths  can  ne  borne  hotter  than  water  baths,  but  cannot  be 
oontinned  m>  long,  as  vapor,  being  a  bad  conductor,  pre- 
Teat*  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body.  A  higher  heat  than 
122°  is  not  borne  comfurtaEly.  The  vapor  bath,  though 
filing  considerablv  short  of  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
wr  b^h,  heals  the  blood  considerably  more. 

Hoi  air  baths  diSer  from  vapor  baths  in  not  impeding 
(he  respiration  as  the  latter  do,  by  depositing  moisture  in 
the  bnwchial  tubes.  The  lungs,  instead  of  having  to  heat 
the  inamred  air,  ara  subjected  to  a  temperature  above  their 
own.  Hot  air  baths,  nay  of  135°  produce  more  profuse 
pera|Hration  than  vapor  baths.  If  very  hot,  they  raise 
the  temperalnre  of  the  body  br  several  degrees. 

Vapor  baths,  hot  air  baths,  and  many  hydropathic 
processes  agree  in  producing  violent  sudation,  and  also 
firequently  in  aubjecting  the  body,  while  in  a  state  of  per- 
apiration, to  the  action  of  water  of  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  Of  perspiration  we  shall  ouly  say,  that  it  is 
■enaihle  and  insenuble:  30  oi.  may  be  considered  to  be 
about  ilB  average  amount  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  of  this, 
which  is  chiefly  water,  about  }  of  an  oz.  consists  of  urea 
and  of  other  peculiar  substances.  A  man  bos  been  known 
to  lose  3  lb  m  a  Buasian  bath ;  some  think  more  may  be 
lirtt.  As  perspiration  eliminates  water  and  effete  matter 
from  the  system,  and  also  aids  in  respiration,  it  is  obvious 
that  ita  regulation  must  have  an  important  efiect  on  the 
economy. 

In  comparing  the  general  eflecls  of  hot  and  cold  hatha,  it 
■uy  be  said  that  while  the  former  tend  to  check  cutaneous 
transpiration,  the  latter  &vor  it.  It  is  supposed,  but  is 
acarcaly  proved,  that  cold  baths,  by  the  stimulus  they  give, 
increase  the  reaction  of  the  gastric  and  other  fluids  of  the 
stomach,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  warm  baths 
rather  serve  to  retard  it.  Either  hot  or  cold  baths,  but 
especially  the  latter,  fovor  the  secretion  of  urine.  Whe- 
ther warm  or  cold  baths,  like  the  breathing  of  hot  or  cold 
air,  have  any  effect  on  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  has 
not  been  determined.  • 

The  warm  bath  causes  swelling  and  congestion  of  the 
«apillariei  of  the  Bnr&ce  in  the  first  instance;  when  the 
•timnlus  of  heat  is  withdrawn  their  contraction  ensues.  A 
cold  bath,  again,  flnt  causes  a  eontnclion  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  surface,  which  is  followed  by  their  expansion  when 
reaction  seta  in.  A  warm  bath  elevates  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  both  by  bringing  a  snoply  of  heal  to  it  and  by 
preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  it.  It  can  be  home 
longer  than  a  cold  bath.  It  draws  blood  to  the  surface, 
wliile  a  cold  bath  favors  internal  congestions.  There  is  in 
both  cases  increased  oxidation  or  waste  of  the  tissues ;  but 
with  the  warm  bath  there  is  less  call  made  on  the  system, 
aa  oxidation  depends  chiefly  on  increased  heat,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  warm  baths  is  artificiatlv  supplied.  The 
reason  why  a  man  when  mnch  ezliauslea  feels  a  hot  bath 


refreshing,  while  he  cannot  bear  a  cold  one,  may  be  that 
the  increased  heat  conveyed  to  him  by  the  warm  bath  helps 
the  process  of  oxidation,  and  thus  relieves  his  system. 
Cola  re&eshes  by  exciting  the  functions,  heat  by  physically 
relieving  their  action;  a  hot  bath  calms  by  reducing  the 
loss  of  beat,  and  by  supplying  a  certain  amount  of  iL  V  ery 
hoi  baths,  it  is  true,  act  like  cold  balh^  as  stimulants  to  the 


general  result  of  this  comparison  would  show  that  warm 
are  a  milder  remedy  than  cold  baths,  and  are  applicable 
often  when  the  system  does  not  possess  power  of  reactioo 
sufficient  to  make  the  use  of  the  latter  eipedieuL 

As  r^ards  the  use  of  baths  simply  for  the  promo^on  of 
health.  It  follows,  from  what  hns  been  stated,  that  warm 
baths  are  bestsuiled  for  the  delicate,  for  the  very  young,  and 
for  the  old ;  cold  Iraths  for  the  strong  and  active,  in  whom  the 
powers  of  reaction  are  unimpaired.  It  would  be  out  of 
uloce  to  say  much  here  about  the  use  of  baths  in  medicine. 
Warm  baths  according  to  their  degree  of  heat  are  of  great 
value  in  relaxing  Bpasms,  in  calming  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  neuralgias,  chronic  rheumaUsm,  and  gont.  Turk* 
ish  baths  are  tueful  in  these  last  aflections,  and  wherever  it 
is  of  importance  that  there  should  be  free  action  of  the  skin. 
Cold  baths,  again,  are  more  useful  when  the  system  requires 
tonics,  and  when  it  can  bei^  the  shock  of  cold  ofluaion; 
when  diseases  of  the  system,  especially  of  ihe  nervous  sys- 
tem, ara  more  fimctional  than  organic.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  cold-water  cure,  including,  as  it  does,  copious  sudadon, 
combines  in  a  certain  degree  the  effects  of  both  kinds  of 
balhs. 

But  baths  often  produce  injurious  effects  when  used  in- 

i'adiciously.  Long  con tinueowarm  baths  are  soporific,  and 
ave  owing  to  this  acdon  often  caused  death  by  drowning. 
The  eflects  of  very  hot  baths  are  swimming  in  the  head, 
vomiting,  bunting,  congestion  of  the  brain,  and,  in  some 
instances,  apoplexy. 

The  symptoms  seem  to  point  to  paralysis  of  the  actim 
of  the  heart.  It  is  therefore  very  evident  liow  cautious 
those  should  be.  In  the  use  of  hot  baths,  who  have  weak 
hearts  or  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  Fat  men,  and 
those  who  are  full-blooded  or  predisposed  to  epilepsy, 
should  avoid  them.  Protracted  indulgence  in  warm  betns 
is  relaxing,  and  has  bera  esteemed  a  sign  of  effeminacy  in 
all  ages.  Sleepiness,  though  it  will  not  follow  the  first  im- 
mersion in  a  cold  bath,  is  one  of  the  effects  of  protracted 
oold  baths:  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
that  exceei^  S°l>ecouies  dangerous.  The  risk  in  cold  baths 
is  congestion  of  the  internal  ornns,  as  often  indicated  by 
the  lips  getting  blue.  Extremely  cold  baths  are,  therefore, 
very  unsafe  wherever  thero  is  a  tendency  to  internal  con- 
gesl^onj  and  they  ara  always  dangerous  when  the  system 
IS  exhausted  by  fatigue. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  advice  about  or- 
dinary bathing  for  hyKienicpurpoe«8; — Wherever  it  is  prac-  , 
ticable,  bathing  should  be  over  before  I  P.u.  It  is  not  to 
be  thuughc  of  when  the  stomach  is  loaded,  or  after  much 
wine.  The  shorter  the  bath  is,  especially  if  the  water  be 
cold,  and  the  bather  cannot  swim,  the  better, — say  five  min- 
utes. He  should  swim  if  possible,  and  then  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  long  enough.  Bathing  should  not  be  practised 
more  than  once  a  day.  When  one  is  over-heated,  but  not 
exhausted,  it  is  advisable  to  bathe  at  once,  without  waiting 
to  cool.  After  hot  air  or  vapor  baths  care  must  be  taken 
that  cold  be  not  caught,  although  the  more  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  such  baths  declare  that  there  is  no  ribk  of 
this. 
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BATHUBST-BATTAa 


k  by  Bit  John  Fife.    A  eooildtrdile  uuoant  of  ii 
■uktloo  regarding  bftthiag  tahj  fttao  b«  foaod  ia  Daolop'i  Phil- 
mopkj  of  iht  Balh.  (j.  H.) 

BATHURST,  a  town  of  Ne*  South  Walei,  □□  Che  Hao- 
gnftrie  River,  122  miles  W.aW,  of  Sydney,  with  which  it 
H  conaected  by  railway.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  is  the  oentre  of 
an  important  sold  field.  Founded  In  ISiS  by  OoTemor 
Macguarie,  and  named  in  honor  of  LionI  Batbui«t  (th« 
third  earl],  it  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  sixe,  and 
WRs  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  municipality  in  1SS2.  It  is 
built  in  rather  a  spacioua  style,  with  broad  and  regular 
streets  ninmug  at  right  atut'es.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
large  and  handsome;  ana  it  posaeeses  numerous  churches 
■ad  schools,  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  and  yuious  societies. 
Population  in  1871,  5030. 

BATHUBST,  Alt.bh  Bathobst,  Eabl  or,  a  distin- 
guished slatesmaii  in  Queen  Anne's  r^gn,  wss  bom  in  the 
yearlS84.  After  completing  his  education  at  Cambridge,  be 
was  elected  in  1705  to  represent  the  borough  of  Cirencester. 
He  diBtingiiislied  himself  particularly  in  tlie  struwles  and 
debates  relative  to  the  union  of  England  and  Gotland, 
firmly  supporting  a  measure  which  he  thoucht  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  Qovemmenl  and  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Though  he  was  content  to  act  a  subor- 
dinate part  ia  (he  opposition  planned  by  Harlej  and  SL 
John,  his  intimate  friends,  in  order  to  sap  the  credit  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  neverthele^  he 
did  good  servioe  to  bis  party  bj  arraigning,  with  more  elo- 
queiKse  than  tnith,  (he  conduct  of  the  general  and  of  the 
earl  of  Qodolphin,  whom  ha  accused  of  lavishing  the 
treasaree  of  the  nation  on  conquests  more  splendidtban 
serviceable.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almania,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  seconded  his  eBbrts  and  those  of 
hisaMOciatee  in  dispelling  what  they  called  (he  intoxication 
(rf  fotmer  succoses,  and  disparaging  achievements  which 
reflect  immortal  honor  on  the  British  name.  Bnt  his 
personal  regard  for  Lord  Bomere,  president  of  the  council, 
•offered  no  abatement,  although  they  were  of  diBerent 
opioiomi  in  politics ;  and  when  Bomere  was  deprived  of 
office,  Bathont  acted  with  such  tenderness  and  delicacy 
as  to  preKTve  his  esteem  in  a  private  sta^on.  In  con- 
Bideration  of  his   seal  and   services,  the  queen,  in  1711, 


be  distiiwaished  bitDself  by  impeaching  the  directors  of 
the  notoriooa  South  Sea  scheme,  and  by  resisUaE  the  bill 
brought  in  twainst  Atterbury.  He  was  a  ^termined 
opponent  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole;  and  when,  after  an 
obstinate  stru^le,  that  mtnUt«r  was  forced  (o  resign  his 
varions  posts,  Lord  Bathnist  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  cuptain  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 
an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1744.  In  1757  he  vraa 
appointed  treasurer  to  George  III.  {(hen  Prince  of  Wales), 
and  continued  in  the  list  of  privy  councillors  at  that 
monarch's  acoession  to  the  throne;  but,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  he  declined  to  take  any  further  part  in 

Lord  Bathnrst  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  patron  of 
'  liierature  than  as  an  active  statesnun.  Congreve,  Vnn- 
bmgh,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe,  Addison,  Pope,  Arbuthnot, 
Uay,  and  most  of  the  men  of  genius  of  his  own  time,  cul- 
tivated his  friendship,  and  were  proud  of  his  correspond- 
oice.  Pope,  in  his  EpUtie  on  the  t/sc  qf  Rieha,  winch  is 
addressed  co  Lord  Batbarst  compliments  bis  friend  in 
tome  highly  characteristic  lines.  Sterne  also  speaks  of 
hinj  in  terms  of  affeodonate  admiration.  He  received 
further  elevation  to  an  earldom  in  1772,  and  lived  to  see 
his  second  son  Henry  promoted  to  the  peeri^  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Apsley,  and  several  years  lord  high  chancellor 


of   Great    Brits 


By   hU    ) 


.    Catharine, 


at  his  seat  near  Cirencester,  September  16,  1775,  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 

BATHIJBST,  BiUH,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  horn 
in  the  year  1620.  He  studied  divinity  in  Trinitjr  College, 
Oxford :  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  civil  war,  he 
changed  the  course  of  his  studies,  and,  applying  himself  to 
medicine^  took  the  decree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  By 
dint  of  asuduoos  appLcstioTi,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  in 
his  profeeuon;  and  m  the  time  of  (be  Commonwealth  was 
■  [FtomlSMIoUaMswOilMiuwMUuoipital;  Ibsn 


appointed  physician  to  the  stale.  At  the  1 
however,  he  quitted  (he  practice  of  phydc;  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  8ocit.-ty,  and  president  of  his  collie; 
and.  having  entered  holy  orders,  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  king,  and  afWrwards  dean  of  Wells.  Soon  after,  he 
filled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  was 
nominated  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  see 
of  Bristol;  but  this  honor  he  declined.  To  the  aocom- 
pliahmen[s  of  an  orator,  philosopher,  and  poet,  he  added 
an  inexhaustible  fimd  of  wiL  Ridicule — of  which  he  wn 
an  absolute  master — was  the  weapon  with  which  he  used 
to  correct  the  delinquents  of  his  collie.  His  poetical 
pieces  in  the  Maaa  AngtieaniB  are  ezcelltsit  of  their  kind : 
he  wrote  also  several  other  poems,  both  in  English  and 
Idlin.  He  died  June  14,  1704,  in  his  eighty-fourth  jeu- 
{Life  and  Bemaim,  by  Th.  Wartoo,  1761.) 

BATHYCLES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  bom  at  HagnEsia  on 
the  Msander,  known  for  his  sculptures  on  the  throne  of 
the  statue  of  Apollo  at  Amycis  near  Sparta,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  describes  (iii.  IS,  6).  Hts  date  is 
uncertain,  but  cannot  well  be  later  than  between  563-549 
B.C.  The  statue  itself  existed  before  his  time.  For  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  this  throne  see  BnuiD,  JMn'a. 
JtfuseuTa  [new  series),  vol.  v.  p.  325. 

BATON-ROUOB,  a  town  in  the  stale  of  Louinana, 
North  America,  situated  on  a  bhiff  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  120  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  has  a  court 
house,  state  penitentiary,  national  arsenal  and  barracks, 
military  hospit^  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  state  ani- 
versity.  Baton-Rouge  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  of 
the  French.  In  1S4T  it  was  made  the  capital  of  (be  stat^ 
bnt  has  since  given  place  to  New  Orleans.'  Occupied  bj 
the  Federal  troops  idler  the  capture  of  that  city,  it  waa 
defended  in  1862  by  General  Wuliams  agunst  the  attack 
of  the  ConEederatcB  under  Breckenridge.  Fopnladon  in 
1870,  6498. 

BATON!,  PoMPEO  GiROLAHo,  a  native  of  Lucca,  wbo 
was  regarded  in  I(aly  as  a  great  painter  in  the  18th 
centufy,  and  who  anquestionabiy  did  much  to  rescue  the 

during  the  century  preceding.  His  paintings,  howevor, 
are  not  of  the  highest  order  of  ment,  though  they  bm 
generally  graceful,  well  designed,  and  harmoniously  col- 
ored. His  best  production  is  thought  to  he  his  group  of 
Peace  and  War.  Batoni  painted  an  unusual  namb^  of 
pictures,  and  was  also  celebrated  for  his  portraits.  He  waa 
bom  in  1708,  and  died  at  Borne  in  1787. 

BATBACHIA.     See  Amphibia,  vol.  i.  p.  657. 

BATRACHU8,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxtL  42),  the 
name  of  a  Greek  architect  who,  along  with  Sauiaa  (both 
natives  of  Sparta),  was  employed  by  Metellua  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  temples  in  Rome.  The  story  goes  that, 
being  forbidden  to  inscribe  (heir  names  on  the  bnilding^ 
these  (wo  architects  gained  their  end  by  placing  the  figures 
of  a  fn^  {batraduu]  and  a  Uiard  {matra)  on  the  base  of  the 
columns.  But  it  is  possible  (hat  the  &icitiit  use  of  sodi 
figures  for  ornament  in  later  limes  may  have  led  to  the 
invention  of  both  the  names. 

BArTALIOff  is  the  tactical  unit  of  infantry.  It  is  tba 
t«rm  applied  to  the  most  numerous  body  of  dismonnteil 
men  which  one  commanding  officer  can  personally  supei- 
intend.  It  consists  of  from  four  to  ten  companies,  is 
always  commanded  by  a  Geld  officer,  and  has  a  normal  war 
Blrengtb  of  about  1000  men.  Two  or  more  battalions  con- 
Htitute  a  regiment ;  two  or  more  regiments  a  brigade ;  two 
or  more  brigades  a  division ;  two  or  more  divisiims  a  onv 
<Carmit;  and  two  or  more  corps  iTarmU  an  army.  In  the 
British  service,  however,  there  are  several  r^ments  oon- 
sistingd'  but  one  battalion.     See  Abicv. 

BATTAS,  a  people  in  the  northern  portion  of  Snmatn, 
which  r^ards  ilself  as  the  oldest  in  the  island,  and  is  die- 
tinguished  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  andent  costoms. 
The  Batta  is  of  middle  height,  his  color  is  a  li^t  brawn, 
and  his  hair  is  black  and  is  worn  long.  He  is  (Urty  in  his 
dress  and  dwelling,  and  eats  any  kind  of  food  that  prcaenlB 
itself,  though  he  lives  chiefiy  on  rice.  A  litlle  iron-worfc, 
earthenware,  and  cloth  constitute  the  only  industrial 
products  of  (be  tribe.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  roofed 
wi(h  palm-leaf  ribs;  and  the  villagee  are  defended  by 
earthen  walls  and  bamboo  palisades.  The  pei^le  Aow  a 
very  peaceful  dispositioi^  but  are  valorous  when  oocasioft 
demands.     CaoniWiiun  is  practised. 

BaUa  or  BaiaJc  Langvags. — Up  to  tbe  pablicatioa  of 
le  nua  gDTUDinent  returned  t«  BaiOD  BM(*r-&M.  ^kj 
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yt.  H  N.  vin  oer  Tuuk'a  emay  Over  lekri/l  m  uibpraoi 
Jar  TMuwJw  laal  (1855),  the  firat  fniitfl  of  an  eight  jean' 
raid«noe  amongst  the  Battas,  our  knowledge  of  the  Batak 
langtuge  wu  confined  to  lista  of  words  more  or  Ime 
ciHiipIete,  chieflr  to  be  found  in  Marsden's  MiaocUanttna 

Warht,  in  Junghuhn's  Bati^andtr,  and  in  the  Tijd>ehri^ 


i.  (1856).     By  hi8 


t  hei  BaiaviaaMck  Oenoottdtapt  vol. 
exbauttire  works  (BalalaeA  Leabotk, 
BalakaeK-meierduilMeh  Woordmboek,  ISSl;  T'Jta.tcht  SpraaJ^ 
hcMt,  18M-7)  that  eminent  Dutch  uiviuit  has  made  Ihe 
Batak  Ungnage  the  most  acceaeible  of  the  various  tonguas 
■poken  in  Snm&tra.  According  to  him,  the  Balak  language 
ti  nearest  akia  to  the  old  Javaneie  and  Tagal,  whereas  a 
Rcent  writer  (A.  Schreiber,  DU  Baitat  in  Virtm  VerkaJtnin 
m  den  Maiaien  van  Sianaira,  1874)  has  endeavored  lo  prove 
in  closer  affinity  with  the  MaUy  proper.  Like  most  laa- 
«  spoken  by  len  civilized  tribes,  the  Batak  is  poor  ' 


The  num' 


dkiling,  and  the  Dairi  dialects ;  the  first  and  second  have 
^min  two  subdivisioos  each.  The  BaUas  further  possess 
aix  pecoliar  or  recondite  modes  of  speech,  such  as  the  hata 
tatdtag,  or  language  of  the  wakes,  and  tlie  iota  fioda,  or  the 
soothsayer's  language.  A  fair  acquainlance  with  reading 
and  wnlinK  it  very  general  among  them.  Their  alphabet 
is  said,  with  the  R^ang  and  Lampnng  alphabeta,  to  be  of 
Indian  origin.  The  longua^  is  written  on  bark  or  bamboo 
staves  from  bottom  (o  top,  the  lines  being  arranged  from 
left  to  right.  The  Batak  titeratnre  consists  chiefly  in  books 
on  witchcraft,  in  stories,  riddles,  incantatioDS,  Ac.,  and  is 
mostly  in  prose,  occasionally  varied  hj  verse.  See  on  it 
the  foiiith  volume  of  the  Batai  Leaboek,  or  Beadtr,  above 


BATTERING  RAH  {Aria),  a  militarr  engine  tised 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  for  healing  down  the 
walls  of  besieged  fortresses.  It  consisted  of  a  long  heavy 
beam  of  timber,  armed  at  the  extremity  with  iron  fashioned 
something  like  the  head  of  a  ram.  In  its  simplest  form 
tbe  beam  was  carried  in  the  hands  of  the  aoldieis,  who 
assailed  the  walls  with  it  b;  luain  force.  The  improved 
run  was  composed  of  a  lon^r  beam,  in  some  cases  eiland- 
ing  to  120  feet,  shod  with  iron  at  one  end,  and  suspended, 
either  bf  the  middle  or  Irom  two  points,  from  another 
beam  laid  across  two  posts.  This  is  the  kind  described 
bv  Josephus  as  having  Wn  used  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
(B.  J.,  lii.  7,  IS).  It  was  covered  over  with  a  roof,  shell, 
or  screen  of  boards  (called  tbe  tatvdo)  to  protect  the  men 
employed  in  working  it  from  the  stonee,  darts,  and  other 
miaeilca  discharged  ny  Ihe  besieged  from  the  walls.  It 
was  also  provided  with  wheels,  which  greatly  fecilitated 
ilH  operations.  A  hundred  soldien)  at  a  time,  and  some- 
times even  a  grcAler  number,  were  employed  to  work  it, 
and  the  pMriiee  were  relieved  in  constant  succession.  Jo- 
eephns  says  that  no  wall  could  resist  the  continued  applica- 
^on  of  (be  ram. 

BATTERY  is  the  tactical  unit  of  artillery.  It  U  the 
term  applied  to  the  larcest  number  of  fully  equipped 
mobile  guns  which  can  be  peisonallv  superintended  by 
one  man.  Battaies  maj'  be  divided  into  the  four  classes 
of  iont-fiM,  nuHcafatn,  and  pofitton  artillery  batteries.  In 
Englsod,  Fnnoe,  and  Oermanj  batteries  consist  of  six 
gnna;  in  Austria  and  Rusua  of  eight  guns  each.  The 
guna  of  horse  Geld  arlillery  are  drawn  by  from  four  to 
oght  horees,  the  nsuid  number  being  six.  Each  battery 
has  a  oerttun  number  of  man  told  off  for  the  service  of  the 
gnn  called  j^unturs,  and  others  to  man^e  the  dranght 
called  inw».  In  tbe  horse  artillery  the  gunners  are 
monDled  on  horses,  in  field  batteries  they  are  carried  on 
the  limbers  and  wagons,  in  mountain  and  position  bat- 
teries both  gunners  and  drivers  usually  walk.  Both  horee 
saA  field  batteries  are  recognised  tactical  units  of  an 
army,  and  are  maintained  in  an  efficient  state  in  time  of 
peace.  Position  batteries  are  organised  generally  in  time 
of  war,  are  ponessed  of  the  heaviest  guns  consistent  with 
mobility,  and  are  useful  in  certain  special  cases,  such  as  the 
attack  at  defence  of  a  fortified  position,  the  bombardment 
of  a  town,  Ac  Mountain  batteries  consist  usually  of  light 
guns  mounted  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  are  adapted 
solely  for  war&re  in  mountainous  countries.  See  Artil- 
I.KBT.  The  term  battery  is  also  applied  to  the  companies 
of  dismounted  artillerymen  neceesary  to  fight  fortress  and 
us;  lo  separate  groups  of  guns  in  permanent  workfi 


and  to  tbe  earthworks  constructed  fbr  the  protection  of 
guns  in  aiese  operations. 

BATTERY,  as  a  law  WntL  is  the  onlawM  beodng  ol 
another.    See  AeuULT,  vol.  ji.  p.  633. 

BATTEUX,  Ckasles,  a  French  writer  on  pblloaophj 
and  the  principles  of  literature,  was  bom  near  Vouuen 
in  1713,  and  died  in  17S0.  In  1739  he  came  to  Paria 
and  alter  having  taught  with  success  in  the  coUwes  ot 
Lisieux  and  Navarre,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophy  in  the  Colltge  of  France.  In  1748 
he  publisheo  hix  treatise  Btavx  Arti  riduila  A  une  mAni 
JVtnetpe,  in  which  he  extended  the  Aristotelian  definition 
of  the  art  of  poetry  to  art  of  all  kinds.  His  Cbun  dt 
BeUa-LtUra,  5  vols.,  1765,  was  afterwards  included  with 
some  minor  writinirs  in  tbe  large  treatise  Prineipa  ds  la 
ijiufrolurt,  1774.  The  rules  for  composition  lliere  laid 
down  arej  perhaps,  too  methodical  and  pedantic  His 
philosophical  writings  were  La  Morale  i Epicure  Urit  da 
ta  fmpret  ierilt,  1758,  and  the  Hislotre  de  OauMt  Pra- 
vairti,  1719,  a  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  which 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit.  In  consequence?  of  the 
freeoom  with  which  he  attacked  in  this  work  the  abuse  of 
authority  in  matters  of  phiioBOphy,  he  was  removed  from 
his  professorial  chair.  His  last  and  most  extensive  work 
was  a  Cbtm  (Tttudet  d  Vvaam  det  Uitn  de  FleoU  tT^Uare, 
45  vols. 

BATTICALOA,  (he  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
Eastern  Province  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  an  island  in  lat. 
7°  44'  N.  and  long.  81=  52'  E.  It  is  of  importance  for  its 
haven   and  the  adjacent  salt   lagoons,    Tue   iahabttoats 


BATTLE;  an  engagement  betiyeen  two  armies,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sxinnishes,  or  minor  actions,  fought 
between  their  smaller  sections.  A  battle  is  said  to  be  gen- 
eral, where  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  each  army 
is  brought  into  action;  and  partial,  where  only  brigades, 
divisions,  or  some  corps  d'arm^  out  of  several  upon  the 

Eund,  are  ^igaged.  However  the  numbers  may  vary, 
great  principles  to  be  applied  in  delivering  battle  aie 
at  root  in  all  ages  the  same.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that, 
in  the  circumatanoes  under  which  battles  are  fought,  there 
is  nothing  invariable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  suppose  two  cases  alike  in  every  particular,  or  even 
resembling  each  other  in  all  their  leading  features.  •  From 
the  ver;r  nature  of  things,  the  minor  data  of  the  problem 
are  variable ;  but  the  grand  principles — those  which  de- 
pend on  moral  etements-'^-continue  immutably  the  same. 
On  the  oth^r  hand,  the  material  elements  which  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  a  general  are  constantly  changing ; 
and  it  is  tbis  circumstance  which  affords  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  genius,  his  sagacity,  and  his  military  sci- 
ence. But  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  lo  maintain  that, 
because  the  lesser  conditions  are  so  frequently  altered,  the 
great  principles  of  the  art  are  changed  with  them.  The  issue 
of  battle  is  indeed  always  uncertain, — because  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  general  may  be  defective,  his  combinations 
unscienllfic,  his  foresight  limited,  or  his  temperament  rash 
and  impetuous;  and  because,  even  where  lione  of  theee 
causes  of  failure  exist,  events  which  no  human  sagacity 
could  have  divined  or  provided  against  may  occur  to  de- 
feat the  wisest  plans.     But  all  this  implies  that  if  every 


ties  appear,  decisive  success  has  in  all  ages  followed  the 
combinations  of  great  commanders;  and  victory  in  the  long- 
run  has  seldom  tailed  to  pay  homage  to  science.  And  this 
is  because  those  prindples  which  science  has  established 
as  univeisally  applicable  depend  on  certain  fixed  laws  in 
human  nature,  which  ages  have  not  changed  since  historj 
was  first  written.  That  undisciplined  forces,  for  example, 
ere  easily  shaken  by  panic  arising  out  of  any  such  sudden 
disaster  as  the  fall  of  their  general,  was  as  true  in  the  day 
when  Ahab,  for  this  reason,  disguised  himself  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead  as  it  is  now.  That  infantry,  thoroughly  broken  up 
and  exposed  on  open  ground,  mav  be  taken  or  deetr(>yea 
■   -    ■  '  -       "  ■  ■■■     ■     led  no 


. ,__ _  .    _       J  tolhe 

Pvaiaiu  ti  Harmthon  u  to  the  French  &t  Leipaic.  The 
ortBdu)^  efibct  of  heavy  colamtis  preerinK  agtunst  b  line 
(which,  u  onlj  the  outer  part  of  the  oolumti  can  act,  is 
purely  moral)  wm  quits  as  cooBpicuous  in  the  victory  of 
Epaminoixlas  at  Han  tinea  as  when  Napoleon  cu  t  hii  enemy's 
centre  through  at  Aiuterliti.  Above  all,  military  history, 
from  the  earliest  times,  pravra  two  beta  of  prime  import- 
snce  to  oommaudeiB  in  every  action ;  the  one,  that  the 
beet  troops  become  unsteady  when  their  flank  la  gained, 
just  as  a  single  man  in  a  alraggle  desires  to  face  fsirly 
the  adversary  about  to  rash  on  him;  the  other,  that  a 
comparatively  amall  body  coming  fresh  into  action  with 
troope  exhausted  by  the  exectioos  and  nervous  tension 
of  a  battle,  has  an  advantage  over  much  larger  numbera. 
And  being  thus  fixed,  these  principles  obviously  yield 
certain  general  rules,  to  which  every  prudent  commander  of 
any  age  strives  lo  conform.  Circumstances  may  lead  him 
to  viola ta  them,  but  the  examples  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo  are 
there  to  prove  that,  even  with  the  greatest  of  generals,  the 
result  may  be  ruinous.  In  the  first  case,  the  French  were 
fctced  to  nf;ht  with  their  backs  to  a  river ;  in  the  second, 
by  a  combination  they  were  not  prepared  for  their  flank 
was  struck  by  the  Prussians  when  tliey  were  fully  engaged 
with  Wellinglon  in  front :  and  total  defeat  ensued  in  both. 

A  battle  IB  not  only  Uie  most  imposing,  but  also  the 
most  Important  event  in  war.  It  is  the  consummation  lo 
which  all  previous  combinations  necesarily  lend  ;  it  is  that 
grand  act  which  may  decide  the  fate  of  empires  as  well  as 
armies.  The  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  nations,  nay, 
even  of  humanity  itaalf,  may  be  involved  in  its  issue.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  nninstructive  lo  look  briefly  at  the 
theory  of  Iboee  received  principles  by  the  skilful  applica- 
tion of  which  the  fat«  of  battles  has  in  all  ages  be^  de- 
termined. 

All  the  methods  in  whii^  a  battle  can  be  fought  mav  ba 
reduced  to  three  for  abetracC  purposes,  each  governed  b^  a 
disdnct  principle.  The  fiis^  the  purely  defensive,  consists 
Id  wailinr  ibr  the  enemy,  in  a  positjon  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  the  otgect  being  simply  that  of  maintaining  It 
Bucoesemlly  against  him.  Theorists  almost  universally 
condemn  this,  and  that  with  good  apparent  reason  ;  for 
tliere  is  sometWg  peculiarly  tryiag  lo  the  moral  endurance 
of  even  the  b«st  troops  in  feeling  that  they  are  pinned  lo 
one  spot  lo  await  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  without  any 
prospect  of  retaliation.  But  the  rule  is  not  without  eicep- 
Cions,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  comparing  the  two  great 
einmplea  uf  purely  defensive  actions  fought  during  the 
campaigns  of  1S62--S3  in  America, — Fredericksburg  and 
Oet^sbutg.  The  defender  in  each  case  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, beadng  off  his  aassilant  with  tremendons  loa ;  but 
the  results  were  verv  opposite.  Lee's  victor;f  at  Fredei^ 
ickaburg  stopped,  indeed,  the  advance  upon  iuchmond  for 
the  time,  but  did  not  seriously  affect  the  course  of  the  war. 
Meade,  on  the  other  hand,  by  beating  the  Confederates  off 
■t  Gettysburg  completely  turned  the  tide  of  the  campaign, 
and  compelled  Lee  to  abandon  all  idea  of  invading  the 
Korth  and  commence  a  difficult  retreat  to  Virginia ;  while 
thenceforth  Washington  was  saved  from  all  danger  of 
being  separated  from  the  states  that  supported  tlie  union. 
This  was  because  Che  position  maintained  at  Fredericks- 
burg was  no  more  than  one  point  on  a  single  line  of  ad- 
vance direct  upon  Richmond,  whereas  that  of  Oettysburg 
was  BO  complelely  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  campaign  of 
Maryland,  that,  whilst  it  was  held  by  Meade,  it  was  impos- 
•ible  for  Lee  to  advance  beymd  it  or  any  part  of  the  north- 
eastern states.  The  failure  to  carry  it  therefore  paralysed 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  Confederates  fur  transferring  the 
burden  of  the  struggle  lo  hcetile  soil.  And  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  varying  consequences  of  these  acUons,  so 
■imilar  in  their  course,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  defensive 
battle  is  justified  only  when  the  position  to  be  maintained 
li  one  of  vital  consequence  for  the  enemy  lo  seise  in 
order  10  carry  on  further  operations  with  success.  Lee 
has  be^  fairly  condemned  by  even  friendly  critics  for 
not  turning  his  defensive  attitude  at  Fredericksburg  into 
an  ofienuve  on  the  repulse  of  the  enemy's  attack.  No  one 
blamee  Meade  for  the  like  conduct  at  Gettyahnrfi,  because 


DsoesBaiTioi 
itiboLldbe 


added,  can  but  rarely  occur. 


«  this  last. 


The  second  system  is  the  entirely  oSenuvs, — in  ^ain 
words,  the  attacking  the  enemy  wherever  fbond,  with  all 
force  available.  As  it  carries  with  it  the  monl  poww 
which  in  all  ujca  is  found  (o  accompany, until  aomededded 
check  occur,  bodies  of  disciplined  men  moving  ftoly  for- 
ward to  the  assault,  and  as  it  gives  the  leader  the  power 
of  choosing  tlie  weaker  points  of  his  adversary's  l&M  on 
which  lo  concentrate  his  blows,  ao  it  has  ever  been  the 
favorite  with  bold  and  skilful  generals  leading  good  troops. 
Frederick  and  Napoleon  alike  preferred  it,  ai^  won  soma 
of  their  chiefest  victories  by  using  it  freely.  Wellington 
employed  it  with  marked  sncoess  in  the  latest  phases  of 
the  Peninsular  War  in  1813-14.  Qrant  adopted  itavowedlv 
in  his  great  stru^te  with  Lee  in  Virginia  in  1864.  An^ 
the  Prussians  fought  on  this  principle  throughout  the  two 
great  wai«  of  1S66  and  1870-71.     History,  however,  shova 


moral  power ;  < 

at  Leuthen,  he  possesses  sach  extraordinary  skill  in  mu- 
ceuvring  as  to  give  him  all  the  advantages  of  long  odd^ 
allbough  engaged  against  superior  numbers.  It  has  the 
serious  defect  that  U  the  defence  prove  more  suoaeasfdl 
than  was  ex[)ected,  the  assailant  may  have  to  bring  up 
successively  and  exhaust  all  his  forces,  and  thus  leave  him- 
self without  any  reserve  Co  meet  a  sudden  onset  from  the 
opposite  side.  In  such  esse  defeat  probably  entails  the 
complete  wreck  of  the  hitherto  oSensive  army,  and  with  it 
powbly  Che  loss  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  pruaent  oommanden  are  wod^ 
where  the  choice  lies  with  them,  to  select  the  third  mod^ 
the  defensive-offensive,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  prs- 
ceding.  This  consists  in  taking  np  a  posilitm  with  tba 
design  of  awaiting  the  adveraary^s  attack  on  it,  but  also  of 
watching  the  opportunity  aflbrded  by  the  exh«Mtion  of  hii 
army  in  its  assault^  or  by  his  extending  it  too  widely  ia 
choosing  the  beet  points  from  which  to  make  them,  in  eider 
to  pass  Buddraly  to  the  ofienuve.  Wellington  is  j.a>ly 
fiunous  for  the  success  with  which  he  employed  this  fom 
of  action.  But  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tests  of  generalship 
to  know  exactly  when  most  fitly  lo  use  either.  And  at 
Napoleon  won  three  at  least  of  his  most  striking  victoriea, 
— Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Dresden, — by  passing  at  the 
right  moment  suddenly  &om  an  apparentlv  passive  atcitnda 
of  defence  to  a  vigorous  offensive,  so  Wellington,  afto'  all 
the  world  had  come  lo  r^ard  him  as  great  only  im  tba 
defensive  used  die  strictly  offensive  form,  with  the  like 
success,  at  Viloria,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  the  last  of  tbeN 
Itiree  actions  being  one  of  such  apparent  temerity  as  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  modem  history,  and  yet  perfectly 
justified  by  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  demoraliisa 
state  of  the  enemy,  whose  position  he  undertook  lo  force. 
Marlborough,  who  as  a  fighter  of  great  battles  has  never 
bfen  surpassed,  and  who,  like  Wellington,  led  a  mixed 
army  of  English  and  allies,  appears  to  have  always  lutd  a 
decided  preference  for  the  offensive; — so  little  does  nalioa- 
ality  supply  any  Just  rule  for  seleding  either.  Haribor- 
ough's  choice,  m  all  probability,  was  adopted  from  thr 
comparatively  passive  attitude  of  his  various  adversariw 
at  Blenheim,  OamilicB,  and  Halplaquet,  which  templed  * 
bold  offensive  on  his  part.  Lee,  though  oertainlf  addicted 
lo  the  strictly  defensive,  which  was  suited  to  his  inferiori^ 
of  numbers  and  to  the  strong  nature  of  the  giotmd  he  nao- 
slly  occupied,  had  the  true  instinct  (as  was  espedally 
shown  in  his  great  victory  at  ChancellorsvUle)  of  setsnc 
any  special  opportunity  offered  by  the  carelesnMsa  of  an 
adversary  who  brought  against  him  apparently  overwhdn- 
ing  forces.  And  in  the  Isle  war,  although  the  Qermaa 
generals  elsewhere  continually  took  that  bold  oSensive 
whi(^  was  justified  at  first  by  superior  numbers,  and  late* 
by  the  increasingly  high  spirits  of  their  troops,  yet  in  the 
most  important  and  bloodiest  action  of  the  whol<C  lCan-l»- 
Tour,  they  were  content,  after  it  had  been  well  be^  h» 
their  own  attack,  lo  pass  to  the  completely  defensive— It 
being  evident  that  by  merely  maintaining  the  poeitian  th^ 
had  taken  up  acroes  the  French  line  of  retreat  from  UetL 
all  the  immediale  advantage  possible  from  victory  woold 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  mav  be  affirmed  that  no  Iheorr 
is  sound  which  prescribes  or  fertnda  the  me  of  any  of 
the  three  methods,  or  lays  down  strict  mlee  for  the  ^ipU- 
cation  of  any  of  them.  Defence  is,  however,  Ibe  natuivl 
atdtude  of  the  weaker  party,  ss  Clausewita,  the  gnumt  of 
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«11  t]i«oredcal  writen  on  wu.  hu  ccreAillT  poinlol  oat 
Under  irbst  owKlitioiu  it  ii  to  be  accepted,  or  boir  long  ad- 
bend  to  when  oooe  MMimed,  ue  [oableniB  whiofa  it  reqairas 
Hub  Moiw  lo  gmpf^e  wiili  aaacenfnll^;  tot  liuj  t»a  onlj 
Iw  idTed  rigjitl*  aooording  lo  Uw  emamfUUcw  of  the 
^ar,  f«AKp»  oi  the  ntoment  To  Me  a  oracul  iiutance 
illnbUad  by  «  biliure,  we  nuty  look  at  OraTeloUe.  There 
Buaine  wm  ftiraed  by  the  case  to  fight  on  the  defetwive. 
An  opDOrtanity  ocoorred  in  the  dey,_  On  the  decided  repaUe 
oftbeGermen   ■  '■     ■  '     "-  ■  ..-.-^i-!_ l 


ioriincIiTe  genio*  i 
viih  it  the  G«ttla,— 


,     .je  Ion  entailing  the  last  hope 

i^  hi*  boRt  from  tbe  dangervos  and  indeed  ignomimooE 
poBtioQ  in  which  preriouaerrora  of  judgment  had  placed  it 
In  oonclmion,  in  order  to  demonstnte  tbe  nadyiog  Utilh 
of  the  main  principle  of  battle,  which  is  Iha^  the  geneiaJ 
eondidona  bems  equal,  the  moril  advantage  ia  invariably 
ittheoalMt  witn  the  offeniire  rather  than  the  ctefenaire, — 
with  the  army  that  feela  itself  moriog  (brwaid  rather  tbi 
that  whicJi  (tanda  still,— it  la  well  lo  nter  lo  tbe  reoe 
diKoadon  on  the  effect  of  breecb-loading  amu.  It  w 
almsat  muTerwlly  asBumed  by  theorisU,  especially  by  Ibose 
of  Prnaiia  henelf^  when  the  flnt  put  the  needte^n  into 
bCT  aoldieiV  hands,  that  the  power  of  the  new  weapon 
woold  be  most  perceplible  ia  aefence,  for  which  its  more 
l^d  Bra  aeemed  so  spedally  adapted.  The  Praseiui 
ioatnictiona,  drawn  np  before  1S60,  avowedly  followed  this 
timr.  Thoae  who  compiled  them  overlooked  the  tact  that 
the  moral  power  of  the  weapon  would  of  itaelf  tend  to 
euiy  thooe  who  bore  it  forward,  and  add  an  additional 
advanta^  to  thoae  the  assailant  had  before  in  bis  greater 
■how  of  Tisor  and  activity,  and  his  power  of  Eeorching 
out  the  weaker  parts  of  his  enemy's  poaition  and  throwing 
hit  troops  in  force  upon  them.  History  hu  reversed  the 
Pnvan  theory,  and  proved  afresh  how  powerful  for  vic- 
tory ia  tlie  montl  element  in  the  soldiers'  character.  For, 
oat  of  the  opening  events  of  1866,  and  the  vast  enconrage- 
mcnttheFrtuBiaiiB  experienced  in  their  first  collisioiu  with 
Bcnedek's  anny,  baa  been  evolved  the  most  audacious  and 


that  aguDst  a  ttTDoger  army,  or  even  one  perfectiy  equal 
in  all  other  respects  and  well  posted,  it  must  inevitably  be 
as  dangeroua  aa  it  proved  when  confidently  tried  by  Napo- 
leon's marshal*  against  British  troops  under  Wellington. 

The  various  so-called  "orders  of  battle"  of  which  theo- 
retkal  wTil«is  treat,  believiog  that  they 
larily  in  the  disposition*  of  well-led  armies  from  the  da}>s 
of  the  Grecaan*  down  to  our  own,  are,  so  for  as  such  simi- 
larity really  exids,  founded  entirely  on  one  or  other  of  the 
moial  elemenU  alnady  mentioned,  above  all,  on  the  di 
lo  gain  the  enemy's  flank.  The  late  General  Winfletd  Scott. 
one  of  the  few  commauden  who  could  boast  Uiat  he  had 
mora  than  once  seen  the  back  of  English  in&ntry  in 
fight,  declared  that  this  desire  is  so  iuslinctive  that  it  ii 


tage.    But  so  br  as  this  and  olhw  like  uj 


rsal  principle 


are  applied  to  tbe  actual  drawing  up  of  an  army 
period  in  a  special  order  of  battl^  the  arrangements  must 
m  practice  rary  with  the  arms  and  discipline.  This  sub- 
ject, in  &ct,  forma  part  of  that  special  art  which  treats  of 
the  handlinx  of  troops  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
Ml*  under  the  head  of  "tactics,"  for  which  see  the  article 
Wak.  The  mechanism  of  battles  must  Tary  continually; 
the  great  leading  principles  we  have  spoken  of  cannor 

Bm  Jomioi,  TVoiM  dm  Ormdf  Oftraliimt  UUOaira;  Thi 
Arehdoka  Charles's  Orotmr  (Sd  and  3d  tola.);  Ragniat,  Con 
lUflvitau  dmFirtieia  Chtrn ,■  Claosewlti's  work  On  War^ 
Bofiulawikl's  Taelieal  iWiwMdu  /roM  tin  War  o/  ISTD-Tl; 
BobKf'iaMli«,"DisSghlMbc^'  abova  all,  Mapoleoi ' 
•Umt  OD  other  K>iiBiaI>  <a  hi)  Jtfiatoi'n.  (c 


voum.— u- 


by  him  forms  a  moat  magnificeat  jAlt  of  rulnaaitd  tbe 
ancient  gatehouse  is  still  in  good  preservation.    The  place 
is  now  celebrated  for  its  gunpowder  maDofwIaries.    Popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1871,  84g&. 
BATTUS,  the  founder  of  the  Oreek  colony  of  Cyrene  in 


I  I^en 


him  were,  like  himself,  natives  of  Therm  (Bantorii  ,, 
partly  descended  from  the  race  of  the  Hiny».    Tbe  origin 
of  the  oolony  m  lold  in  Tbera  {fieroAXu*,  iv.  ISO)  was  as 

Qrinns,  king  of  that  lilaod,  lud  gone  attoaded  by  Battol  aol 
ithan  to  ooDiDlt  ths  onale  at  Delphi,  and  was  told  by  it  to 
'foaod  %  oitj  In  Libja."  Thaj  knaw  not  whsie  Ubjs  w»», 
knd  aoald  takano  aetion.  Bavan  jaan  after  there  tell  a  drangbl 
in  Thera,  and  tba  orach,  bainc  again  qaactioned,  npeatad  th* 
lommaad  to  found  a  town  in  Libja.  Maawngera  wen  now  lent 
o  Crete  to  sea  if  any  ona  thera  knaw  whare  tbil  dlltriet  WM. 
They  mat  a  fiahennen,  Corobiui,  who  laid  thatha  had  ODOe  ba« 
'  Platea,  an  ialand  of  Libya,  whithar  be  asread  to  ooa- 
1.  To  make  anre,  thay  want  with  him  ;  and  having 
I  Platea,  tbaj  agun,  leaving  Corobios  there  with  pro- 
ir  nme  monthi,  retnmed  to  Thera  to  eollaot  oolODlIt*, 
u  many  u  two  fiO  oared  gallayi  conld  eoavey  set  out 
ni  ai  their  leader.  In  Cyrene  llHlf,  howeTer,  a  differ- 
ent tlory  of  the  origin  of  the  oolanj  wan  told.  Btoarobui,  it 
was  said,  king  of  Aiai  In  Crata,  baviag  married  a  leeond  wife, 
«bo  peranaded  him  to  get  rid  of  Phronima,  the  daaghler  of  hii 
first  wife,  agreed  vith  a  merobant  from  Tbara  that  he  shonld 
take  her  in  bis  ship  and  let  her  down  Into  tba  aea.  The  mer- 
ahanL  tra«  to  tbe  latter  of  bla  bargain,  let  her  down,  but  with 
aboat  bar  by  wbiob  be  drew  bar  np  again,  aad  took  her 
'lere  abe  married  PolymDestus,  a  deaoendant  of  the 
minyB,  ana  bore  bim  a  son,  who,  beoanae  of  hi*  atnttering,  wis 
Balled  Battua.  On  growing  to  manhood,  Battua  inquired  at  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  about  bia  voioe,  and  wbaa  lold  to  "found  a 
town  in  Libya,"  was  unable  to  nndeiataad  the  respoaia.  Aftw- 
wsrda,  owiug  to  miafortuuea,  the  Themana  aant  to  Delphi  for 
adrioe,  and  were  again  ordered  to  aeod  a  oolony  to  Cyrene, 
under  Battus,  xbiob  ibey  now  did,  landing  Br*t  In  Platea,  and 
afterwarda  removing  to  Cyrene  itaelf. 

Herodotus  (iv.  155)  thinks  that  the  name  of  Battos, 
being  the  word  for  "  king  "  in  Libya,  had  been  applied  to 
the  leader  of  the  colony  after  bis  arrival  there,  ana  that  it 
had  no  reference  to  hu  stuttering.  Battus  having  ruled 
forty  yeara  (about  630-590  B.C.)  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
ArcesilauB,  who,  after  a  reign  of  siiCeen  years,  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  was  followed  by  Battus  II.  Of  thia 
dynasty,  known  as  the  Bailiada,  the  names  were  altematelr 
£^ttiis  and  Arceailaus,  there  being,  as  the  oracle  predicted, 
probably  after  the  fact,  four  of  each.     Under  Battus  II., 


Greece  invited  by  a  promise  of  land.  To  find  land  for  all 
it  was  neceeeary  lo  dispoBsesB  mariy  of  the  native  Libyuis, 
who  therefore  sought  and  obtained  the  aid  of  an  Egyptian 
army,  which,  however,  was  completely  defeated.    Amasis, 


for  the  disastrous  battle  with  the  Libyans,  who  hod  b 
stirred  to  revolt  by  his  brolhera,  in  which  lie  loat  7000 
hopliles.  He  himself  soon  after  (ell  ill,  and  was  strangled 
by  his  brother  Learcbus.  Tbe  diwrace  of  the  ruling  Eunily 
being  increased  by  tbe  tact  that  the  next  heir,  Battus  III- 
WBS  lame,  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  consalted,  and  advised 
that  afiirs  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bemtmaz  of 
Hantinea,  who  distributed  tbe  people  into  three  tribes, 
and  amuiged  a  form  of  self-government  for  them.  Battns^ 
retaining  the  royal  lands  and  sacred  offices  of  a  king, 
acquiesced.  Not  so  his  wife  Pheretime  and  son  Arceailau^ 
who  bealirred  themselves,— the  former  in  Cyprus,  the 
latter  in  Samo^ — to  raise  forces  to  recover  the  sovereignty, 
and  ultimately  succeeded;  but  in  his  success  Arcesilans 
III.  forgot  the  commands  of  the  oracle  {Herod.,  iv.  1S3), 
and,  among  other  cruellies  to  tbe  Tanquisbed,  burned  alive 
a  number  of  them  who  had  escaped  to  a  lower.  To  avoid 
the  consequences  he  retired  to  the  town  of  Barca,  but  wsa 
there  slain  in  the  market-place  by  some  fugitives  fron 
Cyrene.  His  mother,  Pheretime,  who  had  been  r^nt  in 
his  absence,  now  obtained  from  Aryandes,  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Egypt,  an  armv  to  take  vengeance  on  the  people 
of  Barca.  After  a  fruilleB  siege  of  nine  months  {Herod., 
Iv.  200)  a  treaty  of  peace  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  the 
Peiwan  general,  and  was  instantly  broken  in  spirit,  though 
_..  ;_  .,. L__  .1 _,  n 1 — _  ^p^^ 


Penian  general,  and  was  instantly  broken  in  si 
not  is  <0U«i:  wlien  the  galea  of  Bares  ware  tl 
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Pkeredine,  nitlil«B  Id  her  oueUfs  tovardi  thoae  who  had 
been  oonnected  with  her  wn'e  murder,  heiatif  died  won 
after,  n  wrMched  d«uh,  in  Egn>t.  Of  Battua  IV.  nothing 
U  knovn.  Arccsilaiu  IV.,  wilh  whom  the  djnasty  ended 
(aboat  4W-445  B.C.),  obudned  twice  the  viclorjr  is  the 
chariot  race  at  the  Fjthian  games,  and  for  this  was  oele- 
bnled  W  Pindar  in  two  odea  {Pwih.,  iv.  tM  \^. 

BATU,  a  ihickly-wooded  isJand  If  ing  off  the  north- 
weetem  cout  of  SumaCra,  40  miles  in  length  bjr  10  in 
average  breadth,  almost  immediatelj  under  the  equinoctial 
Uae.  CcHxn-Dule,  oil,  and  trep»Df[  are  exported.  It  is  the 
•eat  of  an  actiTe  volcano.  The  inhabitanls  are  a  colony 
tntca  the  island  of  Niss. 

BATUM,  a  seaport  town  of  Asiatic  Turkev,   In  the 


the  mouth  of  the  Chorak,  and  the  harbor  is  the  snfvt  and 
most  important  on  the  eastern  coast.  There  is  deep  water 
close  to  the  shore,  and  protection  is  afforded  by  the  hieh 
overhanging  cliEb  of  a  spur  of  the  Gouiiel  Mountains.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  marshj  and  unhealthy;  and  the 
place  itself  is  "  filthy  in  the  extreme."  It  ia  now  the  seat 
of  a  miUuarif,  or  dcput<r-goTemor ;  and  the  Turkish 
sathorilifs  are  fortifying  it  with  aeTernl  strong  batteries.' 
A  dilapidated  nmak,  or  governor's  house,  two  moqnes, 
and  a  Greek  church  are  almost  the  only  buildines  that 
relieve  the  meauneaa  of  the  aqnalid-lookiog  huts-  but  the 
natunj  and  political  poMlion  of  the  ^ace  render  it  of 
oommercial  and  militarj  itnportance.  There  is  a  custoni- 
hoose,  a  Busuan  coosalale,  and  a  steamer  agency ;  and  the 
Russian  steameis  rrgularlv  nse  the  harbor  as  a  port  of 
transshipment,  their  own  harbor  at  Poti  being  insecure. 
A  cousiderable  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  acroaa  the 
frontiers,  as  well  as  a  moderate  amount  of  regular  ezporta- 

AUD] 

cf  poetry,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  April,  1821.  He  wis 
the  son  of  a  man  of  some  distinction,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Condorcet  and  of  Cabanis.  The  poet's  life  con- 
tained no  epiaode  more  important  than  k  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  be  resided  for  some  time,  ana  whence 
he  brou^t  perhaps  the  Oriental  lauguor  and  the  curioua 
delight  in  perfumes  which  make  themselves  felt  in  many 
of  hia  veises.  Baudelaire  returned  to  Paris  while  still  a 
very  young  man,  and  sought  the  literary,  or  at  least  what 
is  oUled  the  Bohemian  sodeCy  of  the  capital.  He  admired 
U.  Th&iphile  Gautier,  as  M.  Oantier  had  admired  Victor 
Hugo,  and  his  poems  ftre  all  conoeiv^l  in  the  school  of 
Bomanticism.  Bomanlicism,  or,  to  define  it  rather  widely, 
the  school  of  revolt  against  French  academic  taste,  the 
seMch  for  remote  experioices,  the  artistic  reproduction  of 
the  excesses  and  vagaries  of  passion,  found  in  Baddelaire 
ila  most  reckless  disciple.  Some  portions  of  his  verses,  liisi 
flmrs  du  Mai,  appeared  originally  in  the  Bhme  da  Deia 
Monda,  and  when  they  were  ptiblislied  in  a  volume,  had 
the  misfortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  police.  When 
to  many  low  unwholesome  works  were  published  without 
scandal,  it  was  an  error  to  attract  notice  to  the  vecsee  of 
Baudelaire.  The  chief  notes  of  his  ^poetry  are  a  perverse 
delight  in  loathsome  subjects,  a  curious  reaction  towards 
Christianity  and  repentance,  a  pleasure  in  the  last  refine- 
'9  of  art,  above   all  an  unsleeping  self-eonsciousnesa 


his  volumes  of  sui>tle  and  ingenious  criticism.  Baudelaire 
died  in  ISS7  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
'  will  poaalbly  be  best  remembered  for  his  translation  of  the 
works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  one  of  the  most  aocurate  and 
brilliant  translations  in  literature.  The  impression  left  on 
the  reader  by  Baadelaire's  life  and  industry  is  rather  a 
painful  one.  It  is  difficolt  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  he 
lived  for  notoriety,  and  that  he  preferred  ta  gain  notoriety 
by  a  dislinguished  activity  in  the  least  wholesome  fields  of 
letters.  His  poecos  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
tide  of  Bomanticism  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  tliat  the  taste 
for  lepers  and  corpses  in  poetry  will  now  gradually  decline. 
The  beat  edition  of  hia  worts,  prose  and  veise.  ia  that 
published  by  Michel  Levy,  Paris.  Some  of  his  sup- 
preased  poems  were  printed  m  Brussels,  under  the  title  Lti 

1  of  ao  eminent  French 

LBaiqm  r«  aggalra^  bj , 


Spaira. 


bom  at  Basel  in  16ML 

pursued  his  stodiss 

tpellier,  and  some  of  the  odebr»ted  scImmIs 

Id  his  journeys  through  v 


I  Padua,  Montpellier,  and  some  of 
"    'many.     Id  his  journeys  through  varioos  putt  af 
)  be  collected  a  number  of  plants  which  had  escs^wd 


Germany. 
Europe  he  coll 

hiselderbrother'snotice.  Returning  to  Basel  in  IfiSt^  be  wi 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  gave  private  lectnrcs 
in  botany  and  anatomy.  In  16B2  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Greek  professorship  in  that  univervty,  and  in  1588  to  th« 
chair  of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  wm  afterwards  made 
city  physician,  professor  of  the  pnictice  of  medidiw,  rector 
of  the  uoivenitv,  and  dean  of  his  faculty.  He  pablisbed 
several  works  relative  to  botany,  of  which  the  most  valnaU* 
is  his  Finaz  Theatri  Bolaiiiei,  ten  Index  in  Th^epiraiti, 
Dioteoridit,  Pfinit, '  el  bolaiueorum  gid  a  meuio  sn-ipwnwt 
opera,  4to.  The  confusion  that  b^an  to  rise  at  this  tim« 
from  botanical  writers  describing  the  same  plant  undsr 
different  names  rendered  such  stMC  highly  oeoeMMy;  and 
though  there  are  many  defects  in  the  execntioD,  the  Pisas 
of  Bauhin  is  still  a  usefhl  key  to  all  the  wrilen  before  his 
time.  Another  great  work  whitii  he  planned  was  a  Hua- 
Irum  Botmiaan^  meant  lo  be  oonprised  u  twelve  parts  fblia^ 
of  which  he  finished  three;  only  one  however  was  pablished. 


ins  with  considerable  additions.    He  likewise  wrote  o 


which  ia  a  kind  of  pinax  of  anatomiol  facta  and  0[uaians 
He  died  iu  1621. 

BAUHIN,  Jexs,  brother  of  the  above,  was  bora  at 
Basel  in  IMl.  He  studied  at  TQbiugen  under  the  oeldirated 
botanist  Fuchs,  and  afterwards  travelled  with  Conrad 
Geener,  and  collected  plants  in  the  Alpa,  in  France^ 
and  in  Italy,  He  first  practised  medicine  at  Basel,  where 
be  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1566.  He  thai 
resided  for  some  time  at  Yverdun,  and  in  1570  was  in- 
vited to  be  phywcian  to  the  duke  of  Wiirtcmberg  at  Hont- 
bdliard, — a  situation  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  botany,  on  which 
be  bestowed  great  labor.  He  likewise  prosecuted  other 
braochee  of  natural  history,  and  pablished  an  accoant  of 
Medicinal  Waien  lAnni^Amif  Barvpe.  His  great  work  on 
plants  was  not  completed  at  his  death,  whidi  happeoed  la 
1613.  A  society  at  Yverdun  published  in  1619  the  "  Pn>- 
dromua  f  but  it  was  not  till  1656  and  1661  thai  the  wotk 
itself  appeared,  in  three  vols,  folio,  entitled  HiOana  Fiiar- 
forvm  nom  sf  oisofiifuntna,  eum  av/iorvsa  eoMmSB  et  di»- 
senni  oiroa  eae.  It  was  long  conddered  a  standard  work, 
and,  with  all  its  defects,  it  entitles  its  author  to  a  high 
place  among  the  foundera  of  botanical  amenoe. 

BAUME,  Antoine,  a  French  chemist,  distingnished  tor 
his  success  in  the  practical  application  of  the  sdenc^  ws* 
bom  at  Senlis  in  1728.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeqw, 
and  had  to  contend  with  the  disadvantages  of  a  delectivw 
education,  in  spite  of  which  he  prosecuted  hia  sdentiBc 
researches  villi  ^reat  success.  He  was  appnutiosd  to  tha 
celebrated  chemist  Geoffrey,  and  in  1762  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  of  iriiannacy;  soon  alW  he  w« 


He  carried  oi 

prepamtion,  on  an  extensive  tcsle,  of  drugs  for  medidna 
and  the  arts,  such  as  the  aoetate  of  lead,  the  muriate  of  tin, 
mercurial  saltiL  and  antimonial  preparations.  At  the  sama 
time  he  published  a  number  of  papera  on  chemical  sdencc^ 
and  on  arts  and  manufactures.  He  eatabliahed  the  Gist 
manufaclory  of  sal-am moniso  in  Fiance,  a  suhetaiioe  wbicb 
before  that  time  had  beeu  obtained  from  Egypt,  He  was 
the  fltst  also  who  devised  and  set  on  foot  •  procen  for 
bleaching  raw  silk.  Having  acquired  a  competeiu^  \tf  tb« 
success  of  these  different  undertaking  he  retired  from 
trade,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  application  of  chemtstrr 
to  the  arts.  He  improved  the  process  for  dyeing  scarlet  al 
the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,  and  announced  a  cheap 

ETOcess  for  purifying  saltpetre.  By  the  Bevolutioo  he  lo^ 
is  fortune.  Out  this  calamity,  instead  of  dishearttfiing  faim, 
stimulated  him  to  resume  bis  trade.  He  waa  chosen  • 
corr«apondent  of  the  Institute  in  1706,  and  died  in  180^ 
at  the  ue  of  seventv-siz.  Many  of  bis  papers  ar«  publishea 
in  the  Mtamn  t^  us  Atad/aa^  <4  Seienett.  Of  his  seprate 
publicadoos,  the  following  rosv  be  mentioned  here:  Dtu- 
lerbHion  tor  tElker,  in  12mo;  'PUoi  tTan  Ooun  da  CMmm 
hkpirimeaiale,  1767,  in  12moi  Ojmadet  de  OUnie,  17M^ 
Soiila  In  inS.— Am.  Ed.] 


BAUHGASTEN— BAUB. 


•a  8*0;   .B6NMI  de  narmaeie  TTtloriqut  et  Prtilicpie,  2 
Toh.  8to:  OuMut  EmirmaHali  *t  Baiimate,  3  toIb.  8to, 

ins. 

BAUHOASXEN,  Auxutdeb  Qottlixb,  it  Qerman 
flukaopher,  bom  at  Bertin  in  1714.  Ha  studied  at  Hallo, 
tod  afterwarda  brcame  profenor  of  philoaopby  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.  In  wbiofa  atj  he  died  in  the  ^ear  17S2.  He 
waa  a  diadple  of  Lelbniu  and  Wolff,  and  yn»  particularly 
distingnished  for  hU  nslheCical  ipecaiatioiu,  having  been 
the  firat  (□  derelop  and  eatabliah  the  lltaiTy  of  tht  BtaiOifvi 
m  an  independenl  tcience.  Baomguten,  of  coar-e,  is  not 
to  bo  looked  apon  aa  the  founder  of  KSthedcs,  but  he  did 
good  terrice  in  MrerioB  it  ^m  the  other  i>hiloaophic 
oiaciplines,  and  in  marking  out  a  definite  obiect  for  ita 
me«^«hes.  The  ver;  narae{.£iUietia)  which  Baumgarten 
waa  the  firat  to  use  for  the  science  of  the  Beautiful,  though 
now  Terf  KeDersUj  adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenienRo, 
indicalea  the  impenect  »nd  partial  nature  of  his  analTsis, 
*  g  as  it  doee  lo  an  elem«il  so  Tariable  as  feeling  or 
«  ••  (be  ultimate  ground  of  judgment  in  queilions 


ifefAftt'ifi  J  Metapliynea  ^ 
mokka;  Imtia  plnlo»i>pliia  pracHem  prinm.  For  an  account 
M  hi*  ipecalationa  on  the  theory  of  the  Beaalifal  see 
.£erTHBncB,  vol.  L  p.  195. 

BAUMQARTEN-CBUSrUS,  LcDWlO  Fbiedbich  Or- 
TO,  a  dbtingDished  Gernum  theologian,  was  bom  in  Julj, 
17tl8,  at  Merseburg.  In  180G  he  entered  the  university  of 
Lei  ptic,  and  Bludied  theology  and  philosophy.    In  1812  be 


pointed  extraordinary  profesaor  of  theology  at  Jeoa, 

iie  remained  to  the  end  of  Ub  life,  rising  gradually 

to  the  heed  of  the  theological  fiicnlty.    In  the  midst  of  his 


where  ne  remained  tc 


Ubora  n  professor  and  anthor,  be  waa  etmck  down  b; 
^nplezy,  and  died  on  the  31st  May,  1S43.  Baumgarten- 
(>iMiu8  lecUired  on  almost  alt  the  theological  disciptlDes, 
with  theeioeption  of  church  history;  but  hja  great  strength 
lay  in  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  dogma.  Hia  com- 
prvhenaire  knowledge,  accunte  acholarehip,  and  wide 
»rmMthiea  gave  peculiar  value  to  his  lectures  and  trea^sea 
on  the  development  of  church  doctrine.  His  published 
work*  were  rerj  numerooi,  the  most  important  being — 
Leirhueh  der  CnriKlicAm  SitiaiUhn,  1826;  Qrvadziige 
dtr  UUMcAsn  Thetiogit,  1S2S;  LelahwA  der  Dogmn- 
naeWeKa,  1832;  OmpendiiM  dir  BogtnengetMAlt,  1640. 
Th«  last,  perfaape  his  best  work,  was  left  nnfinished,  bat 
was  completed  in  184fl  by  Hase  from  the  author's  notes. 
Commentariea  no  sereral  of  the  boolcs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, gathered  from  his  papers,  were  alao  published  after 
hia  death. 

BAUB,  FXKDIHAiiD  CmanAX,  the  distingnished  leader 
of  the  Modem  Tubingen  School  of  Theology,  was  bom  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Canintadt  on  the  21st  June,  1792. 
The  son  of  a  WOrtemberg  pastor  he  entered,  at  (he  age  of 
thirteen,  the  well-known  seminair  at  Blaubeuren,  to  which 
hia  fiilher  had  some  ^e«n  before  been  transferred  aa  deacon. 
Thence  he  paaaed,  in  the  year  1809,  to  the  onirersity  at 
Tfltnngen.  Solid  and  somewhat  reserved  in  character, 
he  waa  indehtig^le  in  his  studies,  but  did  not  come 
prominently  to  the  front  till  near  (he  close  of  his  academic 
enreer.  lus  intellectual  development  proceeded  slowly 
from  step  to  step.  For  a  time  he  was  attracted  and 
eoDNderably  infiuenced  by  the  study  of  Bengel,  the  great 
head  of  the  preceding  orlhodoz  school,  which  had  given 
TQbingtn  its  lepntation  in  the  ISth  century.     Both  Bengel 


for  thdr  time,  had  a  charm  for  the  youthful  student  of  the 
IMl  century.  With  historical  interest  Baur  combined  a 
fpedal  in(ereBt  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  but  as  yet 
without  betraying  any  opposition  to  the  supernatural  siand- 
{nintof  the  older  theology.  His  earliest  literary  prod oo- 
liOD — a  review  of  Kaisei^s  Biblical  Theology  (Bengel's 
■  ■  ■  ~r  TheologU,  u.  656)  in  1817— shows  nothing  of 
silion.     It  reqi  ■     ■       ■ 


this  op(M«ition. 
well  B 


his  tbougblB  into  the  bolder  current,  in  which  thev  were 
dertiiied  to  mn,  and  in  their  oooise  so  largely  to  affect  the 
■ream  of  contemponuy  thought 

la  1817  he  was  called  m  professor  to  Blaubeuren,  which 


ffenius  soon  found  a  oon^emal  intject  of  invertlntiom  In 
the  relations  of  Christianity  to  preceding  modes  of  thoiwht. 
The  resnlt  of  his  inveUigMioiM  appeared  in  bis  9fg£oUk 
imd  MyUnlogie,  ia  lS2i.    This  was  bis  first  elaborate  work. 


the  precnrsor  of  all  his  spemal  studies  in  religious  histoiy 
and  the  development  of  religious  thought  Animated  by 
a  thoro-igh  and  enlightened  spirit  of  learning  and  valuable 
as  a  eontribution  to  the  knowledf^e  of  clamcal  antiqoity. 
it  waa  yel  dominated  by  a  lheol<^cal  interest,  and  showed 
bow  truly  this  was  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  author's  mind. 
It  ahowed,  moreover,  how  from  this  early  period  he  com- 
bined, in  almost  equal  force,  the  three  great  elements  of  cul- 
ture— philological,  philosophical,  and  theological — which 
his  later  worl^  discovered  u  such  maturity. 

This  publication  drew  attention  to  Banr'a  marked  abilities 
and,  on  a  vacancy  occtu^inz  in  the  theol<^ical  ^ulty  at 
Tilbingeu,  he  waa  promoted  after  some  houtation  to  the 
chair  of  historical  theology  in  that  &mous  univeisitv, 
destined  from  his  labors  to  acquire  a  yet  more  notable 
reputaUon.  This  took  place  in  1826 ;  and  lor  thirty-fonr 
years  Banr'a  life  was  passed  at  Tilbingen  in  an  unceasing 
round  of  academic  work, — while  his  name  continued  to 
^Iher  from  his  successive  writing  an  increasiog  lustre  and 
mfluence.  All  accounts  agree  in  testifying  to  his  mar* 
vetlous  industry  and  unceasing  toil  of  research,  his  oon- 
scientiousness  and  self-sacriSce  as  a  teacher,  and  the 
nnohtiusive  enthosiaam  and  dignity  with  whidi  he  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  not  only  as  a  pro- 
feasor,  but  aa  for  some  time  the  head  of  the  Sifl,  or  ooUMfe 
of  residence  for  the  Protestant  divinity  students,  ^a 
theological  opinions,  trenchant  and  alarming  as  they  most 
have  sometimes  appeared,  never  made  any  sejiaration  be- 
twixt him  and  his  colleaguea  in  the  theological  &cnl^. 
All  acknowledged  his  power  and  earnestness;  and  the 
mgltitndcs  who  thronged  his  lecture-rooms  carried  the 
impulses  of  his  thought  throughont  Qermany  and  Switser- 
land.  His  manner  was  somewhat  reserved  and  sUeut; 
•11  his  enthusiasm  was  put  into  his  work,  and  was  felt 
more  aa  an  underflow  animating  his  lectures  and  writing 
than  as  a  demonstrative  power  creating  a  temporary  nnse. 
He  lived  for  theological  science:  noming  else  seems  to 
have  occupied  him  or  drawn  him  awde.  When  we  add  to 
this  the  fool  that  any  faith  in  sapematnral  religion,  with 
which  he  began  his  labors  as  a  professor,  ere  long  dW 
appeared,  and  that  the  great  um  of  all  hia  stodiM  and 
researches  was  to  find  the  natural  fiuiton  or  principles  ont 
of  which  Christianity  arose  in  the  world,  there  ia  prssmte^ 
to  OS  a  strange  picture  of  theological  enthusiasm.  It  mapr 
seem  an  inconsistent  and  unhappy  picture.  Yet  there  w 
something  heroic  if  also  pathetic  in  such  intense  applicadtm 
to  the  study  of  Christian  phenomena,  and  anch  thorough 
and  earnest  aims  to  reach  the  tmth  regarding  them,  wiSt- 
out  the  faith  which  witnesses  to  the  reahty  of  a  penranal 
divine  life,  behind  the  i^ienomena  and  revealed  in  Uiem. 

Baur  at  fitsi,  like  almoat  alt  his  contemporaries,  owned 
the  inflnence  of  Schltiermacher.  The  OJoutowfeArs  of  ths 
latter,  which  appeared  in  1821,  is  said  to  have  affected  him 


spiritual,  the  other  intellectual  and  objectivts — to  pemit 
this  influence  to  be  permanent  From  EkihleiermaclMff 
Baur  paned  to  H^;el,  whose  commanding  genius  laid  ila 
spell  upon  |]im  as  upon  others.  The  H^^lian  ptiilosoptiT 
became  the  permanent  and  pervasive  element  of  bis  inlef- 
lectuol  life.     Its  great  doctrine  of  oppadtes,  or  of 

finally  terminaling  in  a  oonciliation,  is  found  mo „ 

to  underlie  all  his  thought,  and  to  fomish  (he  key  to  bis 
most  daring  speculations  on  the  origin  and  growth  of 
Christianity. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  nearlv  ten  years  afUr  his  setUe- 
ment  at  Tilbingen  that  bis  thedogiod  views  underwent  a 
decided  change,  and  that  the  special  tendency  known  as 
that  of  the  Modem  Tubingen  School  waa  fully  developed. 
The  earlier  period  of  Bsur's  aoademic  life  was  not  unfmitlul, 
but  did  not  mark  him  off  in  any  striking  manner.  Even 
his  treatise  on  the  Ohntt-parly  in  (As  Cbrinthum  CAorcA  and 
the   ' "-•■•'•■      — 

rts  of  his  fnlure  srstem,  «_  ___.„  .^ 
ZWmm  2Wt*eMl)  along  with  the  effusions  of 
diendel,  one  of  his  oo-professors  most  devoted  to  snpernat- 
uralism.  His  answer  to  MShler's  famoua  SgmhUii  (1833) 
attracted  a  widespread  reputation,  and  fixed  attention  opoD 


388  Bi 

htm  as  oneof  thenblestdefendenofOenannProtestMitism. 
Huterlj  (uid  iogenioiu  aa  Mohler't  book  wan,  it  iru  felt 
that  Bull  hail  not  oaiy  fairly  met  but  overthrown  its  chief 
pooilioo.  Bat  with  all  hu  reputation  as  a  powerTnl  writer 
■nd  oontroverdaliit,  he  bad  hardly  aa  yet  made  hit  mark 
as  a  new  thinker. 

The  second  and  distinctiTe  period  of  liis  intellectual 
deTelopment  ia  dated  from  the  jeftr  1835,  when  Btrauag'B 
Ltbea  Jam  appeared,  and  spread  commotion  in  the  the- 
ological mind  of  Qermany.  In  the  same  year  Baur  pub- 
lished bis  great  work  on  Gnoeticiahi,  in  which  he  had 
obvionsly  quite  passed  beyond  the  influence  of  Schleiei^ 
macber.  A  \mei  work  on  the  So-^iUd  Pariarai  S^ittia 
in  the  snme  year  showed  him  at  work  in  an  independent 
critical  direction,  and  ready  to  take  a  new  itart  in  theolog- 
ical inquiry.  This  start,  or  at  least  the  lenelhs  to  which  it 
carried  him,  have  been  by  man^v  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
Strauss's  work.  But  he  has  hfmseif  plainly  denied  this, 
and  claimed  an  independent  origin  for  his  own  specula^ 
tions.  "I  had  begun,"  he  says  {Kirdien^eiehKklt  det  19 
Ja/irhuwUrU,  395),  "my  critical  inquiries  long  before 
fitrauss,  and  set  out  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view.  My  study  of  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  led 
mc  first  to  seize  clearly  the  relation  of  the  apostle  Paul  to 
tlie  other  apostles.  I  was  convinced  that  in  the  leltere  of 
tliB  apostle  themselves  there  was  enough  &oni  which  to 
infer  that  this  relation  was  something  very  different  from 
that  usually  supposed,— that,  in  short,  instead  of  being  a 
relation  of  harmony  it  was  one  of  sharp  opposition,  so 
much  so  tbst  on  die  part  of  the  Jewish  Christians  the 
authority  of  the  apostle  was  held  everywhere  in  dispole. 
A  closer  investig^on  of  the  Pseudo-Clementine  homilies, 
to  whose  sifptficance  in  reference  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Christian  history  Neander  first  drew  attention,  led  me  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  this  opposition;  and  it  always 
became  more  evident  to  me  that  the  contrast  of  the  two 
partiee  in  the  Apostolic  and  sub- Apostolic  age  must  be  traced 
not  merely  in  the  formation  of  the  Petrine  tradition  but  as 
having  erercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

This  supposed  conflict  betwixt  Petrinism  and  Fantinism, 
or,  in  other  words,  betwixt  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian- 
ity, lisa  at  the  foundation  of  all  Baur's  criticrj  labors.  His 
^ecialty  as  a  New  Testament  scholar  and  critic  waa  the 
firmness  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
(he  onlv  genuine  foundation  of  historical  Cbristisnlty  in 
61.  Paul,  and  his  four  great  cpistlee  to  the  Corinthians,  to 


them.  The  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Cofoenians, 
•nd  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  short  letter  to  Philemon, 
were  at  the  best  doubtfully  genuine.  They  seemed  to 
bim  to  bear  traces  of  a  later  Gnosticism  in  many  of  their 
expressions,  wllllc  he  alti^ether  r^ected  the  apostolical 
duiracter  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  letters,  as  well 
■8  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  to  him  writings  not  of 
tiie  Ist  but  of  the  2d  century,  proceeding  not  from  the 
Pauline  School,  but  from  the  Catholic  aod  Conciliatory 
School,  whioh  towards  tlie  middle  and  end  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury sought  to  adjuBt  and  hHrmonise  (be  earlier  conflicting 
■elements  of  PetrinUm  and  PaiilinUm.  This  impress  of 
-conciliation  and  compromise  appeared  to  him  to  be  spe- 
■cially  stamped  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  be 
itlie  true  explanation  of  the  relations  there  depicted  betwixt 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Such  were  the  views  advocated  by  Baur  in  a  suoceeuon 
of  writings  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (133o)  and  the  Epistle 
b>  the  Bomans  (1836) ;  but  (specially  in  his  great  work  on- 
the  Apostle  Paul  (1845),  whic^  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the 
result  of  his  critifsl  labors  on  the  Pauline  writings. 

Then  in  a  further  series  of  critical  investigations  he 
itumed  hia  attention  to  the  Gospels.  He  dealt  with  them 
«Ba  whole,  "Ihdr  relation  to  one  another,  their  origin,  and 
character,'  in  atreatise  which  appeared  in  IMT,  and  in 
1851  he  devoted  a  special  volume  to  the  gospel  of  Bt. 
Mark.  Tbe  result  of  his  iuvestUations  in  this  direction 
iras  to  satisfy  him  that  all  the  Gospels  owe  their  origin 
more  or  lees  to  the  same  tendencies  or  traces  of  Party  de- 
ojlil,  which  he  everywhere  discovers  in  the  first  Christian 
age.  Our  present  Gospels  are  not,  in  his  view,  the  most 
aoaeol  documents  of  the  kind  possessed  by  the  church. 


Before  them  there  was  a  primary  cycle  of  erangellatl  tn- 
dition,  known  by  various  names— as  the  gospel  of  tfie  He- 
brews, of  St.  Peter,  of  the  Ebionites,  of  the  E^yi^iana,  As, 
In  the  existing  canon  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  resemblrs 
those  earlier  narratives  most  closely.  It  reproduces  moat 
completely  (he  chsracter  of  (he  primitive  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity, yet  not  without  important  Uter  modlGcationa.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is,  of  course,  of  Pauline  origin,  yet  also 
retouched  with  a  view  to  the  conciliatory  t^ideocies  of  ^s 
Church  of  the  2d  century  and  the  influence  of  the  Petnne 
tradition.  That  of  Sl  Mark  is  of  later  dale  than  either, 
and  beats  the  most  evident  traces  of  ada{Matioo.  Of  all 
the  gospels  it  is  the  most  suspected  by  the  l^bingoi  SchooL 
The  Fourth  CK»pel,  on  the  othm-  hand,  is  a  definite  work, 
but  of  the  2d,  not  of  the  Ist  century.  An  examination  of 
its  contents,  its  mode  of  composition,  and  its  general  ^on 
clearly  reveals  i(8  dogmatic  and  idealistic  character.  The 
historical  data  are  merely  a  background  to  the  speculative 
ideas  which  it  unfolds.  The  prologue  bj  itself  is  suffideat 
proof  of  its  logical  method  and  purpose,  while  the  con- 
trasts which  everywhere  pervade  it  betwlit  light  and  duk- 
DesB,  life  and  death,  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh,  Christ  and 
(he  children  of  the  devil,  nnd  the  dramatic  force  and  pro- 
priety with  which  these  contrasts  are  handled  throu^ionl, 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Further,  the  diflereooes  be- 
twixt the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  held  to 
show  conclusively  tliat  they  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  author. 

In  addition  to  these  critical  lobora  Banr  distinguished 
himself  by  a  series  of  elaborate  historical  mottognphs  oa 


Doelriae  i^  (M  JHnifJr  and  Itieamaiitni,  in  3  volumes,  in 
1S41-3.  His  unoeaaing  activity  further  produced  a  H<aut- 
boot  of  the  BUUtry  of  Dogma  in  1847,  an  interesting  tract  oo 
the  dki^  Epodu  t^  Ecdaiiutieal  Hiilory  (1852),  an  admira- 
ble digest  of  hia  general  views  on  the  origin  and  growth  vt 
the  early  church  under  the  title  of  Tli4  (AriiHaa  Clatrth  of 
the  Firm  TVes  Oatturiet  (1853).  A  further  volume  of  gen- 
eral Church  His(ot7  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century,  ap- 
peared from  his  pen  just  before  his  death  (1359),  and  suD- 
sequentiy  three  volumes  containing  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1S61),  the  HiMorr  of  tba 
Church  of  more  recent  times  (1S63),  and  the  UlTiatian 
History  of  the  19th  century  (1883).  Finally,  in  1866,  •P' 
peared  Ltetum  on  tht  HUton/  o/'  (Arittian  Dogma. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  2d  December,  1S60.  Ha 
lies  buried  in  tlie  cemetery  at  Tubin^n,  not  far  linxu  th* 
poet  Uhland,  with  the  simple  inscription  on  his  tomb,  "  F. 
C,  Baur,  Tlieolog." 

Suilh  an  amount  and  variety  of  authorship  sufficientlj 
show  Hour's  indefatigable  industrv  aad  enthusiasm  aa  tt 
theologian  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  sU  his  works 
are  of  s  strictly  scientific  character  indicating  everywhera 
original  research,  and  a  penetrating  and  systeuiaUc  intel- 
ligence which  never  slumbers,  however  it  may  be  mistaken, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  few  names  in  the  recent  liiMorf 
of  theology  that  claim  more  significance  than  that  of  Fer> 
dinand  Christian  Baur.    Of  tlie  value  of  bis  Isbois  and 


itinued  profoundly  agitated  by  the  problems  whidi  he 
started,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speat  It  need  only  be 
said  that,  while  many  of  his  opinions  are  strongly  oao- 
tested,  and  some  of  the  most  enlightened  recent  investiga 
lions  prove  that  he  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  antagon- 
'  ims  of  the  early  church,  and  post-dated  most  of  th* 
riilngs  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  at  the  same  time  ad- 
litted  by  all  advanced  scholara  tliat  he  has,  even  in  his 
taggerotions,  contributed  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  grant 
,  rinciples  at  work  in  the  Ist  and  2d  centuries  and  thelinta 
of  spiritual  tnovement  along  which  the  Christian  churdt 
moved  to  its  historical  formation  and  development.  No 
student  since  Baur  can  fail  to  reowniie  the  distinctlre 
^nces  of  Jewish  and  Qenlile  iDhristiamty,  and  the 
it  (o  which  this  distinction,  and  in  some  cases  aniag 
I,  are  impreaoed  upon  the  New  Testament  wriiii^a- 
To  bim  also  and  his  school  must  be  attributed  the  modem 
idea  that  (he  surest  historical  foot-hold  of  Qiristianity  in 
in  the  four  great  Pauline  epistles.  Thase,  more  than  any 
other  New  Testament  writings,  lie  in  the  clrar  dawn  of  im 
ise  which  enlightened  the  world.  The  Gospete  t«- 
,  not  indeed  in  a  mist  of  noauthentic  liaij,  but  in 


BAUTAIN-BAVAKIA. 


eompumtlTe  ihsdow.  They  come  ddIj  gndullj  IdIo  the 
1^^  BftcT  *  lon^  dim  DnoergroirUi  in  the  rich  Boil  of 
nimilive  Ghriatiaiiitj.  There  U  much  to  be  said  againn 
BMir'a  vieira  of  their  later  origin  in  the  2d  ceotoiy.  The 
■■ore  this  ceatary  ia  studied  the  leas  doe*  it  seem  capable 


flynoptie  Ooapels  tooh  Ibdr  preaent  form  only  by  d^rees, 
and  that  vhile  Ihej  have  their  root  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
and  tho  ApoBlolic  mind,  tbey  are  also  fashioned  by  later 
influence*,  and  adapted  to  special  wants  in  the  Early 
Church.  'Hiey  are  the  deposita,  in  short,  of  Christian 
tradition,  handed  down  first  of  all,  and  probably  for  a  coo- 
sideiabls  period,  in  an  oral  form,  before  being  committed  to 
writing  in  such  a  form  as  ire  now  have  them.  This,  which 
is  Boir  an  accepted  conclusion  with  ever;  hisloricaJ  school 
of  theologians  in  England  no  less  than  in  Oermany,  con- 
iNTBtive  no  len  than  radical,  ia  largely  the  result  of  the 
Tnbingtn  investigations.  It  majr  hare  l>eea  noderatood 
bdrati,  bat  its  historical  eisnificsnce  was  not  appreciated. 
In  short,  if  we  distingaish  Baar's  method  from  his  special 
opinions  it  Is  hardly  possible  to  orerrate  his  influence  ss 
a  theologian.  His  professed  method  was  to  seek  for  the 
•olution  of  great  spintoal  as  of  great  intellectual  phenomena 
in  a  cloaer  and  more  minute  stud?  of  all  the  documents 
sutd  data  porpoiting  to  reoord  or  explain  these  phenomena, 
■nd  to  mn  out  such  lines  of  fad  M  he  fbund  to  their  true 
eootequenoea.  His  great  genius  snd  learning  enabled  him 
to  read  the  meaning  of  certain  features  of  Primitive 
CSiristiaQity  hitherto  imperfectly  discerned,  and  to  point 
future  inquirers  along  the  true  road  of  diecoTerj.  Un- 
happily, his  own  opinions  were  influenced  not  merely  bj 
his  study  of  &cts,  but  by  a  great  speculative  system  which 
dominated  his  intelligence,  and  prevented  hira  from  seeing 
what  still  seems  to  most  minds  not  less  informed  than  his 
own  the  only  credible  explanation  of  the  vast  spiriluai 
BKiTement  whcee  forces  snd  developments  occupied  his 
Iileloiu|Miidy.  (j.  t.) 

BAUTAIK,  Lome  EuaftitE  Habie,  a  French  philoeo- 
pbet  snd  tbeologisQ,  was  bom  st  Pftria  in  Februair,  1796, 
nnd  died  in  October,  18S7.  At  the  Ecole  Normale  hecame 
■nder  the  influenoe  of  Cousin,  whose  views  on  most  pbil- 
Mophic  points  he  at  fiist  accepted.  In  1816  he  adopl^ 
the  profusion  of  higher  teachicK,  and  was  soon  after  called 
to  the  chair  of  philoeophy  in  the  University  of  Strssburg. 
He  contiuned  in  this  position  for  mnaj  jeiUH,  delivering  s 
parelltd  conrse  of  lectures  as  professor  of  the  literary  bc- 
nlty  In  the  same  t^ty.    The  strong  reaction  against  merely 

Kenlative  philoeophy,  which  carried  away  such  men  as 
Haistre  and  De  I^unennais,  was  not  without  influence 
OD  Bantain.  In  1828  he  took  orders,  and  resigned  his 
chair  at  the  noiveniity.  For  geveral  years  he  remained  at 
Btrasborg,  lectoring  at'  the  Faculty  and  at  the  College  of 
Jjoilj;  but  in  1S49  he  set  out  for  Paris  as  vicar  of  the 
diocese.  At  Paris  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  as 
an  orator,  and  In  1653  was  msde  protesaor  of  muni  ilieol<^ 
at  the  theol<^c«l  ftculty.  This  post  he  held  till  his  death. 
Bnutain  ia  rather  a  scholastic  than  a  modem  philosopher. 
His  view  of  the  relation  between  reason  aud  faith  ia  essen- 
tially the  same  aa  that  of  Anselm  and  his  great  successors. 
Bevelstion  is  snpposed  to  give  mslerisls  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  attained  by  the  human  mind,  a  ' 
the  scientific  exposition  or  evoluti 
Theology  and  philosophy  thus  form  c 
«n~>^...<.>.>-».i!  science;  ^et  the  system  u  Isr  removed  fn 
Balionaliam.  Bautain  in  bet,  like  Psscal,  Newman,  a 
others,  depreciates  reason  in  ord^  to  exalt  faith. 
pointa  ouU  following  chiefly  the  Kantian  criticism,  that 
reason  is  limited  in  application,  and  can  never  yield  know- 
ledge of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  But  in  addition 
to  reason,  we  have,  according  Ui  him,  another  faculty 
which  ma?  I>e  called  Intelligence,  and  through  which  we 
•re  pat  in  eoimection  with  Uie  world  of  spiritual  and  in- 
visible Imth.  This  intelligence  does  not  of  itself  yield  a 
body  of  troth ;  it  merely  contains  the  germs  of  the  higher 
idew,aiid  these  seeds  are  made  productive  ir/  being  brought 
into  cootact  with  revealed  facto.  This  fundamental  concep- 
liiKi  Bautain  wo^  out  in  detail  in  the  departments  of 
pndiology  and  morals.  His  works,  to  which  we  can  only 
reftr,  are  well  deserriiw  of  attention.  The  most  important 
of  them  are— PUliWMuUe  du  OintUmame,  1833;  Peyclioi- 
tgit  EzptriiMMale,  1839  (new  edition  entitled  EiprU  Ha- 
-MM  tt  Kt  FaeuUit,    1B69);    P&ilcnaplM   Moraie,    1842 


Sdigton  el  Lih^^,  1848 ;  La  MomU  de  fEvaagiU  <«nparU 
ma  <f  tters  ivtiima  da  Monde,  1 855. 

BAUTZEN  (in  Wendish  Badunn,  which  is  eqoivalent 
"town"],  the  capital  of  Saxon  Upper  Lausatia,  occupies 

1  eminence  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Spree,  080  feet  shove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  32  miles  KN.E.  from  Dresden. 
LaL  SV  11'  10"  N.,  long.  14"  25'  50"  E.  The  town  Ir  well 
built  and  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  extensive  suburbs 

Sartly  lying  on  the  left  bauk  of  the  river.  It  hns  a  cathe- 
ral  which  ia  used  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  five  other  churches,  a  handsome  town-hotis^ 
an  orphan-asylum,  several  hospitals,  a  mechanics'  inatiiule, 
a  famous  gymnasium,  a  normal  and  several  other  schools, 
'  Iwo  public  libraries.  Its  general  trade  and  mannfac- 
are  considerable,  including  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods,  tobacco,  leather,  paper,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  Ac 
Population  in  1S71,  13,165.  Bautien  was  alreadv  in  exist- 
ence when  Henry  the  Fowler  conquered  Lai^satia  in  928. 
It  became  a  town  and  fortrm  under  Otto  I.,  his  successor, 
and  speedily  attained  considerable  wealth  and  import- 
ance, for  a  good  share  of  which  it  was  indebted  lo  the 
pilgrimages  which  were  made  to  the  "Arm  of  St.  Peter," 
preserved  in  one  of  the  churches.  It  suffered  matif 
during  the  Hussite  war,  and  still  more  during  the  Thirty 
Yean/  War,  in  the  conrse  of  which  it  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  the  Electoral  Prince,  John  Oeorge  (1620), 
fell  iolo  (he  hands  of  Wailenetein  (1633),  and  was  bnrned 
and  taken  by  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony.  At  the 
Peace  of  Prague  in  1635  it  paned  with  Lausatia  to  Saxony 
war  indemnity.  The  battle  of  Bautzen  waa  fouglit 
licre  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  Mav,  1813,  between  the  French 
under  Napoleon  and  the  allied  forces  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, in  which,  after  aevere  losses  on  both  sides,  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

BAVABIA  (in  German,  Bmem),  a  kingdom  of  Soath- 
em  Crermany,  forming  part  of*^the  flerman  Empire,  coo- 
sistB  of  two  distinct  portions,  Bavaria  proper  and  the  Pa- 
latinate of  the  Khine,  which  are  separated  by  the  gmnil 
ducliies  of  Baden  and  Hesse.  Bavaria  proper  contains  an 
area  of  about  26,895  miles,  and  the  Palatinate  rather  less 
than  2282,  making  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  about 
2Qjl77  square  miles. 

The  frontier  of  Bavaria  proper  on  the  north-   — ^^^ 
east,  towards  Bohemia,  consists  of  a  long  range   ^^^ 
of  mountains  known  aa  the  Bohmerwald  ;  while 
the  north  is  occupied  by  the  Fichleigebirge  and  the  Fran- 
kenwald,  which  separate  Bavaria  from  Heusa,  Meiningcn, 
and  Hesse- Danosladt     The  ranges  last  named  seldom  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  3000  or  4000  feet ;  but  the  ridges  in  the 
aooth,  towards  the  Tyrol,  form  part  of  the  Bystem  of  the 
Alps,  and  frequenllf  attain  an  elevation  of  9000  or  10,000 
feet.     On  (he  west  it  b  bounded  by  Wiirtembei^,  Baden, 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt.    The  whole  of  the  country  belonp  to 
tbe  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Main ;  by  far  the  greater 

Krtion  Ijeing  drained  by  the  former  river,  which,  entering 
im  Bwabia  ss  a  navigable  stream,  travenies  tlie  entire 
breadth  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  winding  course  of  200 
miles,  and  receives  in  its  passage  the  Iller,  the  Lech,  the 
Isar,  snd  the  Inn  from  the  south,  and  the  Naab,  the  Alt- 
mubl,  and  the  Womitz  from  the  north.  The  Inn  is  navi- 
gable before  it  enCera  the  Bavarian  territory,  and  afterwards 
receives  the  Salza,  a  large  river  flowing  from  Upper  Austria. 
The  Isar  does  not  become  navigable  till  it  has  passed 
Munich  ;  and  the  Lech  ia  a  stream  of  a  similar  size.  1%V 
Main  traverees  tlie  northern  regions,  or  Upper  and  Lowtr- 
Franconia,  with  a  very  winding  course,  and  greatly  fiicili- 
tates  the  trade  of  the  provinces.  The  district  watered  hy 
tlie  southern  tributaries  of  the  Danube  oonsista  for  tlie  most 
part  of  an  extensive  plateau,  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
2390  feet.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  numerous  lakes,  and  in  the  lower  portions  considerable 
atretchea  of  marshy  ground.  The  climate  of  Bavaria  di9>:ra. 
greatly  according  to  the  character  of  the  r^on,  being  cold- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyrol  but  warm  in  the  plaioa  adjoin- 
ing the  DsnuW  and  the  Main.  On  the  whole,  the  temper^ 
ature  is  in  the  winter  months  considerably  colder  than 
Uiat  of  England,  and  a  good  deal  hotter  daring  aummet 

The  extent  of  forest  ia  more  than  twice  that  ^ ^^t. 
of  the  land  under  wood  in  Oreat  Britain.     It 
forms  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  Bavari^ 
while  in  Britain  the  proportion  is  less  than  a  twen^-sizth. 
This  is  owing  to  vwioiia  sanaea — the  extent  of  hillr  and 


•  conntrj,  the  thinnew  of  the  popnlslioa,  and 

y  of  keeping  %  giTen  extvot  of  grouod  under 

wood  for  the  rapplj  of  niel.     Nemrl;  e  third  of  the  forest* 


the  nnrmiitj-  of  keepinj 


io.pTOpertf,  and  fumith  a  conndenble  addidoii  Ui 
ine.   Thej  are  prinoipaUj  litoated  in  the  proTiiHxa 


et  Upper  BavuiB,  Lovw  BcTuia,  and  the  Upper  Palati- 
nale.  The  level  oonntiT,  includiiu  bolh  loirei 
Bavaria  (extending  Dorthwaid  to  the_Danabe), 


and  tite  wcatem  ana  middle  parts  of  Franconia, 
fa  Ten  productive  in  rre,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  millet, 
and  abo  in  hemp,  flax,  hops,  madder,  and  (in  warm  eitua- 
tiona)  in  vines.  The  laal  are  growQ  chiefly  in  the  vicinily 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  conree,  while  the  noet  extensive  hop- 


>pi^7,  which  had  existed  at        _. 
and  free  trade  was  eetabltahed  in  salt  between  the  menban 
of  the  CQStoms-union,  a  change  which  has  led  ti 
erahle  import  of  salt  from  Pruaaia. 

A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  manDfactorinff 
industry  in  Bavaria  hj  the  law  of  I8S8,  which 
abolished  the  last  remains  of  the  old  r 


alone.  The  chief  manufooturing  oentre*  an  Nnrent- 
borv  and  Munich  for  hardware,  and  Aagsborg  for 
cloLn  goods  ;  bot  various  other  towns  are  rising  inta 
importance.  In  Franconia  are  numerous  f*fer- 
"■'lls,  and  saw-mills  are  natnrally  c""""-™  ■"  "t— 


Skstah-Map  of  Bavaria  Proper. 


growing  district  is  central  Franconia.  Potatoes  are  culti- 
vated in  all  the  provinces,  but  espedall]'  in  the  Palatinate 
smd  in  the  Spessart  district,  which  lice  In  the  north-weet 
within  a  curve  of  the  Main.  The  southern  division  of 
Swabia  and  Upper  Bavaria,  where  paetnre-land  predi 


lone  of  buttw  being  sold  in  the  course  of  a  jear.  The  for^ 
mer  finds  a  market  all  over  Qwaaaij,  and  is  also  exported 
to  Austria,  FraooSk  and  other  countries,  while  Northern 
Gennanj  ia  the  chief  consnmer  of  the  latter.  The  greater 
■'la  of  the  land  throu^ont  the  kingdt 


laraesi 
■ndtli 


a  difierent  districts.    The 
,  t  property  may  be  about  170  English  acres, 

a  the  smallMl,  except  in  the  Palatinate,  about  50. 
UveSlock  Aooordingto  the  returns  for  1863  the  number 
of  cattle  in  the  kingdom  was  3,195,633 ;  sheep, 
2,058,S3S;  swine,  926,622;  and  goats,  150,355.  Oieu  are 
largely  employed  in  agncultural  operations  instead  of 
faonee.  The  cattle^  as  a  general  rule,  are  kept  in  sheds, 
and  not  pastured  in  the  fields. 

HlnnaU.  ^'  mineral  depowts  Bavaria  pooaessee  a  great 

variety.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  is  very  la^e 
both  in  the  south  and  north,  the  number  of  mines  being 
between  200  and  300.  Coal-minee  are  likewise  numerous, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Ambeiv,  KissinEen,  Steben, 
Munich,  and  the  Rhine  Palatinate.  The  produce  in  1867 
Tss  nearly  351,000  tons.  Of  quicksilver  there  are  several 
mines,  chiefl/  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  and  small 
copper,  manganese,  and  cobalt  are  obtained. 


js  qnames  of  excellent  marbl^ 
gypaum,  and  building  stone ;  and  the  porcelain-cUv  is 
amoof^  the  finest  in  Europe.  To  these  mar  be  anded 
graphite,  emery,  steatite,  barvles,  felspar,  and  ochre,  in 
oonsiderrble  quantities ;  excelloiE  lithographic  stone  is  ob- 
teiDed  At  SolnhoC^i ;  and  gold  and  silver  are  still  worked  to 


wooden  warce  are  lai^y  produced  at  Ammeisan  and 
Berchteagaden.  The  preparation  of  the  favorite  na* 
tional  dnnk  forms  an  important  indmtrr, — the  brew- 
eries throughout  the  kingdom  numbering  upwards  of 
5000.  Among  the  tnoet  remarkable  aro  the^irewerie* 
of  ErUngen.  Other  articlea  of  mano&cture  ara 
leatlier,  tooacoo,  and  earthenware. 

TheexportsfromBavariaconsistchieflv  7,,,^ 
of  salt,  timber,  cattl^  pigs,  com,  and  maa- 
der;  and  the  importa  comprise  snnr,  tobacco,  raw  onfr 
ton  and  cotton-goods,  silks  and  Hneo,  iron,  and  inB< 
wares.  As  moat  of  the  Imports  are  introduced  indirectly 
throurii  other  ZollTeielli  states,  no  cnstom-hoase  reg- 
ister IB  kept  of  the  total  amount. 

The  highroads  in  Bavaria  extend  in  all 
over  9000  miles.  In  186D  then  were  rather  ^^^7*^ 
more  than  1600  mllw  of  r^Iway  In  opera- 
tion, and  nearly  300  were  in  course  of  oonatmedon. 
The  greater  proportion  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  remunder  beloiun  to  the  Ea*t«ni 
Compa^  and  the  United  Bailwav  Companies  of  lbs 
Rhine  Palatinate.  The  principal  canal  in  the  king- 
dom is  the  Lndwigs-eanal,  which  connects  the  Bhins 
with  the  Danube,  extending  from  Bamberg  oci  tlia 
Regniti  to  Dietfurt  ontfae  AJtmulil.  There  b  an  exieomv* 
network  of  letegraphs,  all  of  which  belong  to,  and  •>• 
worked  by,  the  Oovemment  post-office. 

The  Bavarians  proper  form  a  distinct  section    „^[^^ 
of  the  German'  race,  speaking  a  well-defined   ItlT^l^i 
dialect  of  the  High  German ;  out  a  large  por~ 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  oonntry  Is  of  Swabiaa  origiit. 
The  national  character  reaembles  that  of  the  Aastrian^ 
being  generally  marked  by  fideli^  and  lojalQr.    In  mat- 
ters of  reli^on  they  are  crednloos  and  even  supentitloiM; 
and  the  will  of  tiuHr  snperioia  Is  rec^ved  by  the  lowt* 
orders  with  great  deference  both  in  political  and  eoclerias- 
tical  affairs.     Independence  of  thought  add  actiwi  ha*^ 
however,  been  gndaally  increasing;  and  now   that  the 
country  has  become  part  of  the  German  empire^  tt  mind 
transFiuion  of  intelleotual  and  political  lifo  is  apparmtl* 
taking  place. 

The  present  form  of  govemmeat  is  founded  -^^^ 
partly  on  long-established  usage  and  partly  on   ^JlJ^"" 
a  consUtutional  act,  passed  in  Mav,  ISIS,  and 
modified  by  subsequent  acto,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  passed  in  184S~9.    The  monarchv  is  hereditaij,  witb 
a  legislative  bod;;>  of  two  houses.    The  title  of  the  sotb* 
reign  is  simply  king  of  Bavaria;  that  of  his  p 
heir  is  dovra-prinoe  of  Bavaria.    The  execu*- 
vailed  altogether  in  the  king,  whoae  person  ii 


land ;  and  there  are  offices  for  fbreign  affitirs,  for  the  hoDM 
department,  for  religion  and  edncalion,  for  the  tteMOir, 


the  army,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  ^Mse  ai* 
all  aitoated  in  Mnnich,  the  capilaL  The  npp^r  boose  of 
the  Bavarian  parliament,  known  as  the  Chamber  of  tb* 


BeiditrSAt,  comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  Ibe 
two  archbishops,  the  barons  or  heads  of  certain  noble  ftm- 

ilies,  a  Soman  Catholic  bishop  and  Protestant  c" " 

appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  any  <H'      '' 


tiag  Maj  wowilmfa  dtW  m  hendilwj  peen  or  h  coun- 
kUms  ia  life ;  but  theM  lut  must  Dot  exceed  a  third  of 
th*  haraditarj  nwmben.  The  lover  house,  or  Chimber 
oi  BepnaeotAtivei  <WalMaiim<r),  oansiata  of  kbout  150 
depatii^  who  formeriy  ■  -     - 


.    .       .    ,      n  Id  dilute  proportions 

&WB  the  diflbmt  nliiinm  of  the  ooromanitf ,  ao  eigotb  pert 
from  the  ooUlitj,  soother  eighth  frooi  the  clein,  ■  fourth 
rait  fivin  Uie  Iraigfaen,  tad  the  lemaiDiDg  helf  from  the 
nnded  proprietors;  bat  aince  1S4S  they  ioaj  be  selected 
wilhoat  any  eudi  reetrictiong.     A  seoerat   election  btkee 


iiidii«:t--aIectoral  proxies,  or  WahJindnntr,  to  vhom  the 
real  eUctioo  is  eotruated,  being  choaen  bj  the  general  body 
of  cloctoi*  at  the  rate  of  one  proxy  to  every  SOO  men.  The 
fciDg  genwally  conveoeB  the  parliament  ODce  a  year,  and  by 
the  Gonalitiitum  it  is  obligatory  on  him  to  do  so  at  least 

,^  The  following  is  a  stat^nent  of  the  budget 

■"""*  tor  the  year  1874-6,  in  marlu  (equal  to  Is. 
•terling). 

Dirtet  Tmm.  Harks. 

I«Bd  tax „ 1 1,138,ltSt 

Tax  OB  bnildingi „..  l,»5,eSS 

Tax  on  lloaiuM. „  3,g!S,000 

Tax  on  eapital..^ l,eig,iTl 

Tax  on  Inaona  ...„.„.__     8ST,143 


BofatH—  aail  &alt  Xttablitkim-iU. 

Ulom  and  SalC-woA* a,78B,Sg5 

Coinag* _     MS.Ott 

"-■ ...*MBI.UT 

«  T,TM,>SI 
,..  1,I1S,0»I 

Mmal ISS,BS1 

*S7,T71 

Bslns 


Spaalal  dotiai 


Olhtrn 

Soiplni  of  olennth  flniuoial  poriod... 

Imporial  raMdy „ S4,t80,T«0 

Shara  of  f  lUHih  indanmlty.. 8itT,113 


'    fa,SIl,UO 

,.  M,3II.Z7T 

M,SCB 

fiSe,18S 

.  I0,851,<1S 


Cirillist „ 

Coanell  of  itate-...^^^ .„ 

Parltuaantarr  iipaons 

Royal  houahotd  ud  foroign  affaira... 

JaitlMi _ _ 

Home  dopartiBaiit., „..„..„.„ ...», 

Roligion  and  edasition 

CoQtrtbation  to  imperial  funds. „. 


071,011 
Il,7»l,«8 
1S,»S,M1 

18,4TB,31S 
14,TiT,«fil 
a4,tSl),TU 
1,»89,77" 


The  BiTarian  army  fbrms,  since  the  23d  No- 
'■  Tember,  1870,  a  separate  portion  of  the  army 

•r  the  German  empire^  with  a  distinct  administntion ;  but 
Ui  tMganisation  b  solnect  to  the  general  imperial  rules,  and 
In  tune  of  war  it  b  placed  under  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror. It  oompiisM  two  torpi  (Tannic,  each  divided  into 
tiro  diridoiiB.  In  time  of  peaoe  its  infantry  consisla  of 
M,800  men,  distributed  la  uzteen  regiments ;  bedda  which 
thme  are  tea  battalimw  of  diauewrt,  55O0  strong,  and 
tUity-two  battalions  of  /ii)ufa«Ar;  the  caval^       - 
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7200  men  divided  totu  ten  r^fmenU,  and  the  artUleiT 
amounts  to  6628  mni  in  sis  regiments ;  then  are  also  two 
battalions  of  pioneera  and  a*  many  of  the  military  train. 
In  time  of  war  the  total  ibroe  is  raised  to  149,89^  at 
rather  more  than  trebled. 

The  districts  of  Lower  BaTaria,  Upper  Ba-  „  „_, 
TariL  and  the  Upper  PalBtinata  are  almost  ^^"'"'^ 
wholly  Catholic,  wfiilu  in  the  Rhine  Pslatinale,  Upper 
Franconia,  and  CBfedally  Aliddle  Franoonia,  the  prepon- 
demnoe  is  on  the  side  of  the  Protestanis.  The  exercise  of 
religioos  worehip  in  Bavaria  is  altogether  bee.  The  Pro- 
testants have  the  same  dvil  rights  as  the  Catholics,  and 
the  sorerdgn  mav  be  either  Catholic  or  ProtestanL  Of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  the  heads  are  the  two  arch* 


bishopa  of  Muoich-Preiaing  and  Bamberg,  and  the  rix 
bUhope  of  Eichstidt,  Spire,  Wilnburg,  Augibnrg,  Regena. 
burg,  and  Paisau.  of  wnom  the  first  three  are  sufirsgans 


of  Samberg.  The  "Old  Catholic"  partv  has  recently 
taken  considerable  hold  of  the  country,  ana  has  organiud 
congregations  in  all  the  more  important  towns.  Among 
the  Protestants  the  higheal  authority  is  the  general  con- 


Proteatania,  1,34^592;  Jews,  60,662;  I 


tion  as  Austria,  o 
latterly  considerable  el 

tirevailing  ignorance.  At  Uonich  there  are  adentifia  and 
iterary  academiee,  as  well  as  a  univetsity,  a  lyoetim,  a 
gymnasium,  and  other  public  schools.  The  univeiiity  haa 
a  very  numerous  attendance  of  students,  r*nking  third  in 
the  new  German  empire;  and  there  are  two  proTindal 
univeraities  on  a  small  soile,  one  (Catholic)  at  Wilnbarg, 
the  other  (Protestant)  at  Erlangen  in  Franconia.  In  the 
kingdom  at  large  there  are  ten  lyceums,  twenty^.eight 
gymnasia,  about  uity  progymnssia,  beudes  ten  normal, 
twenty-six  trade,  three  polyteohai<^  and  upwards  of  7000 
common  schools.  These  certainly  farm  a  great  oontrasl  to 
the  indifference  and  neglect  of  fbrmer  times ;  and  the  Qov- 
emment  continues  to  evince  mach  solicitude  for  the  diSa- 
■ion  of  instruction.  Technical  schools  her^  at  in  other 
parts  of  Germany rhave  been  establislwd  for  the  purpose  of 
aflbrding  to  mechanics  more  suitable  education  than  they 
could  otherwise  obtain,  including  mathematics,  mechanio, 
drawing,  chemistry,  architecture,  Ac  These  schooLt  are 
supported  by  the  commune,  aided  when  necessary  by  the 
province,  and  oommiBaioners  are  annually  sent  by  Qovem- 
ment  to  examine  and  report  upon  them  to  the  minister  of 
trade.  The  coarse  extends  over  three  year^  from  the  age 
of  twelve  to  fifteen,  afUr  which  pupils  may  enter  one  of 
three  polytechnic  schools,  where  a  still  higher  cotiree  of 
instmctioo  is  imparted,  also  extending  over  tlireeyean; 
but  engineen  have  a  special  fourth  yeaPs  00111S&  A  bnild- 
ingschool  was  established  at  Munich  in  1823,  and  Is  chiefly 
intended  for  carpenteis  and  masons,  who  are  there  instracted 
architecture,dniwing,geometry,atoneHnitting,  modelling 


Tlie  duchy  of  Bavaria  during  the  Middle 
Agee  consisted  of  the  southern  hi3f  of  the  prm-  """»•» 
ent  kin^om,  and  lay  almoet  all  to  the  south  of  the  Daaub^ 
extending  about  100  miles  from  that  river  to  die  Tyr^ 
and  somewhat  more  from  Swabia  on  the  west  to  Austria  on 
the  east.  The  addition  in  1623  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  a 
province  of  fall  3000  square  miles,  to  tne  north  of  the 
Danube,  gave  the  elector  a  territory  of  alxint  15,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  leas  than  1,000,000,  which  in  a 
centun-  and  a  lialf  had  increased  to  about  1,500,000.  In 
1778  the  succession  of  the  Bhenish  branch  of  the  reigning 
fiimily  added  the  Palatinate  of  the  Bliioe,  and  ii 


the  Reiat,  and  with  part  of  thoaa  of  the  Upper  Main  and 
the  Upper  Danube;  not  to  mention  '^rol.  which  was 
aflerwanls  restored  to  Austria.  Some  slignt  coangee  have 
taken  place  in  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  since  then ;  but 
its  general  character  has  not  been  affected.  The  roost  im* 
portant  cession  of  recent  years  was  that  of  part 
of  Franconia  in  1886  (o  Prussia,  amountii^  to  l^'*' 
2B1  square  miiea,  with  a  population     * 


1846,  and  1871  respectively:— 


,  Google 


■^ 

OldClnlW 

N«*Clrd«. 

^1 

1818. 

18«. 

1871. 

Iwr 

USSfl 

iR5,4BT 

T  OS,  514 

841,T0r 

Lowar  DunlM 

4141 

lS0,8gi 

i43,70S 

103,789 

R«g<n 

Dpp<r  PmUtiD^to 

K717 

4113,18] 

48T,8«1 

as.""^" 

VM'. 

3e4,Bi4 

S01,1B3 

6tl,0«S 

43T,S3t 

GS3,SSB 

La««H*in 

Lower 

:«S( 

601,S]i 

SBS,D8C 

&8S,13S 

Sec:''"''*' 

Swkbik 

Wl 

«7,9S1 

5S8,48r 

SB2,773 

Bhlna  FftlktluM 

23H2 

MS.IflS 

808,470 

81S,03B 

of  population  raries  comiderablj  in  tbs  differeDt  di 

from  about  273  inhabitants  Co  tlie  gquiire  mile  in  the  Pa- 
latinate to  128  in  Upppc  BaTaria.  As  represented  by  the 
■□crease  of  each  gocceesive  oensus  the  growth  of  the  papu- 
lation ia  rather  alow,  but  a  large  amount  of  emigration  to 
America  and  ebevhere  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  A 
Terj  conaiderable  number  of  the  people  are  urban,  tu  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  principal  towns  (ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  circles)   with   their  populs- 

TT„„„n»„,f.  J  Mnnloh  {oapital) 189,893 


Lowsr  Bararia. . 


Hiddle  FratiMiiiIa. 


Lowar  Fraoooula... 


{Batiibon(aTRegen(burg).  a»,U 


Falatlnata  of  Rbim 


fBamberg- 16,738 

BayrcuCb 17,841 

Hof. H,01« 

Hunmherg, 83,JU 

PUrth ^..„  I4,6T7 

Aiuibuk.„ n,B38 

VU nbu rg .".'.'.       ...... . . .....  40,'o 06 

Sokweinfurc 10,325 

AsghaffsDbnrg B.III 

Anglbnrg. „  £1,220 

Kompten _ 11,223 

Kainnlauterp .  ..  ~— 


9,320 

_  The  name  la  German,  Baytra,  or  fiatem,  is 

"*"''•  derivedt  like  I^tin  Boiaria,  from  Boii,  the 
name  of  a  Celtic  people  Dj  wnom  Qie  country,  which  then 
formed  part  of  Bhstia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noncum,  was  in- 
habited in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Aft^r  the  fall  of  the 
Bonuia  power  the  natives  were  governed  by  chieftains  of 
their  own  till  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  who  subjusated  this 
M  well  as  most  other  parts  of  Germany.  After  his  death 
Bararia  waa  goTemed  b;  one  of  his  grandsons,  whose  auc- 
oeMOts  bon  the  title  of  Margrare,  or  Lord  of  (be  Marches. 
In  the  year  920  the  ruling  margrsTe  was  r^sed  to  the  rank 
of  duke,  which  oontinned  the  title  of  his  sucoeasors  for  no 
less  than  seven  centuries.  During  thia  period  Bavaxia  was 
connected  with  Gennan;^  nationally  bv  language  and  polit- 
ically as  a  frontier  province,  but  in  civiliialion  was  almost 
as  backward  as  Austria,  and  was  greatly  behind  Saxony, 
Franconia,  and  the  bantu  of  the  Bhine.  At  last,  in  1620, 
the  reining  duke,  having  rendered  great  service  to  Aus- 
tria against  an  insarrectioa  in  Bohemia,  received  an  im- 
of  territoiT  at  the  expense  of  the  Elector 
I  appointoa  one  of  (he  nine  electors  of  the 
empire.  His  successors  continued  faithful  members  of  the 
Germanic  body  and  alliea  of  Austria  until  ITTl,  when 
the  elector  Max  Emanuel  bc^aa  to  assist  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  by  threatening  and  attacking  Austria,  so  as  to 
prevent  her  from  co-operating  efficiently  with  England 
and  Holland.  This  induced  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
m  the  spring  of  1704,  to  march  his  army  above  300 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Heose  to  invade  Bavaria, 
the  &te  of  which  was  deddtsi  by  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
on  the  13th  August,  1704.  For  len  years  from  this  date 
the  elector  and  his  remaining  forces  served  in  the  French 
armies,  and  his  country  was  governed  by  imperial  com- 
mission until  the  peace  of  Utreciit,  or  more  prop«rly  that 
of  Baden,  in  1714,  reinstated  him  in  his  domtnioris. 

His   BOO  Charles  Albert,  who  succeeded  him  in  1726, 

Dntanght  by  these  disasters,  renewed  his  connection  with 

'  [Eitnnguit  and  •coeptrle,  a  la>lib  builder  of  ouilat  ud 

imL  ((sl  lortT-oDB.    His  brotLai  Otto,  aiied  thirtr-^ht, -■ 


K 


France;  and,  in  1740,  on  the  death  of  the  empetn  of 
Germany,  came  forwaid  as  a  candidate  for  the  imperiU 
crown.  He  obUuned  the  nomination  of  a  nuuori^  of  the 
elector^  and  overran  a  condderable  part  of  Ihe  Anslrian 
territory;  but  his  triumph  was  of  short  daration,  for  the 
armies  of  Uaria  Thereaa  not  only  repnbed  the  Bavarians, 
but  obtained  in  1744  poseesrion  of  the  electorate.  The 
elector  died  soon  alter,  Hod  his  scm  Haiimilian  Jowph 
recovered  bis  dominions  only  by  renoondog  Ihe  preten- 
sions of  his  ftther. 

Bavaria  now  remained  tranquil  above  thirty  years,  unti 
1777,  when,  by  the  death  of  MaiimJlian,  the  yoonger  line 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbsch,  the  line  which  had  loneralcd 
in  Bavaria,  became  extinct.  The  next  bdr  was  CJiaries 
Theodore  Ihe  Elector  Palatine,  the  representative  of  the 
elder  line  of  Wittelsbach;  but  Austria  unexpected Ir  bui) 


part  of  the  country.     This  called  ii . 

of  Bavaria,  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia,  then  advanced 
but,  before  any  blood  had  been  shed,  Austria  desisted  from 
her  pretensions,  on  obtaining  from  Bavaria  the  frontiei 
district  which  bears  the  name  of  Innviertel,  or  the  Quarte 
of  the  Inn. 

Bavaria  again  remained  at  peace  antil  the  great  ctmleM 
between  Germany  and  France  began  in  1793,  when  she 
was  obliged  to  furnish  her  contingent  as  s  member  of  the 
empire.  During  three  years  her  territory  was  untouched; 
but  in  the  euinioer  of  1796,  a  powerful  French  army  undti 
Horeau  occupied  her  capital,  forced  her  to  s^  a  separate 
treatv  with  Franoe,  and  to  withdraw  her  continf^nt  frron 
the  imperial  army.  The  next  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  begun  in  1799,  ending  disastrously  for  the  latter, 
the  influence  of  France  in  Hie  empire  was  greatly  streigth- 
ened,  so  that,  when  the  Austrisns  once  more  took  up  arras 
In  leOS,  Bavana  waa  the  firm  ally  of  Franoe,  and  for  the 
first  time  found  advantage  in  the  connection,^ — its  elector 
Maximilian  Joseph,  receiviiv  from  Napoleon  the  title  of 
king  and  several  additions  of  territory. 

&Taria  continued  to  support  the  French  inter««t  with 
her  best  energies  till  1S13,  when,  on  condition  of  her  late 
acquisitions  Iwing  secured  to  her,  she  was  led  to  join  the 
Allies,  and  her  forces  contributed  largetr  to  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  Bonaparte.  In  1818  Maximilian  presented  hia 
countrjr  with  a  constitution,  of  rather  a  mixed  character, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  at  once  to  satbfy  the 
growing  desire  for  political  liberty  and  to  maintain  the 
kingty  power.  At  the  same  time  several  beneficial  mt^ 
8ur«s,  such  as  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  were  efiected  in  the 
earlier  sessions  of  the  new  parliament.  In  1S25  Maximil- 
ian was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  who  distinguislied 
himself  as  a  promoter  of  the  fine  arts,  but  proved  himself 
destitute  of  polilical  capacity,  and  in  consciousnen  of  hii 
disagreement  with  the  spirit  of  his  time^  abdicated  in 
March,  1848  in  favor  of  his  son  Maximilian  IL  It  was 
not  lonp  before  the  difficulties  of  the  dew  king  were  dis- 
tinctly brought  to  view  by  the  insurrection  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Westphalia.  By  the  araiatanoe  of  Prussia 
the  rising  was  quelled,  and  punishment  waa  so  ruthlessly 
inlllcted  by  the  tribunals  that  the  trials  becsme  known  as 
the  bloody  assizes.  An  auti-liberal  reaction  set  in,  and 
many  of  the  political  guns  of  former  years  were  conse- 
quently lost.  In  1804  King  Louis  was  succeeded  by  bis 
•on  of'^the  same  name  (Louis  II.);'  and  at  this  time  the 
great  question  on  the  future  hegemony  of  Germany  was 
being  agitated  throughout  the  countiy.  In  the  war  of 
ISOfi  the  Bavarian  Government  and  people  threw  in  tfadr 
lot  with  Austria,  shared  in  the  contest,  and  were  invol\-ed 
in  the  defeat  and  loss.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Austria 
from  the  GJerman  confederation  a  change  of  poliqr  was 
introduced,  and  the  Government  veered  round  to  the  in- 
terests of  Prussia,  a  course  which  waa  confirmed  by  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  when  Bavaria  took  an  active 
part  with  Prusaia  against  the  common  enemy.  Mnch  f^ 
ment,  however,  remained  in  the  country,  and  religious 
elements  were  introduced  into  the  political  dlscuviona. 
The  clerical,  or,  as  it  styles  itself^  the  patriot  party,  is  op- 
posed to  Prussian  influence,  and  contends  for  "particular- 
ism," wishing  to  maintain  a  greater  d^ree  of  independenoe 
for  Bavaria  than  seems  to  be  oompotible  with  impaial 
unity.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Qovemmenl  hss  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party.  Thus  a  series  of  itie 
moat  important  measures  have  been  passt^  with  a  liberal 
tendency,  and  the  coontry  ia  being  gradually  lasimilairi 


ided,  but  Mka  kingdom  w 


BAXAK— BAXTER. 


to  111*  more  adTSDoed  states  of  Northern  0«niian7.  The 
taetm  of  tb«  Uberal  part^  is  the  PoUtinile  of  (he  Bhioe, 
while  tiM  "patriots"  are  mail)!/  recraited  from  the  dis- 
tiieliaf  Old  ttararia.  ThedeciuTs  trininph  of  the  former 
was  marked  by  die  treatr  of  November  23,  1 870,  between 
Bararia  and  tha  Confilderatloii  of'  Norlhem  German?, 
vkioh  was  followed  bj  the  racc^^tion  of  the  king  of  FruB- 
da  aa  the  hnd  of  a  osw  QennsD  empire.  At  the  same 
tim«  a  gitater  degree  of  independenoe  wta  granted  to  Ba- 
Taria  than  to  the  other  membeis  of  the  Confederation ;  it 
was  freed  from  the  dotnidliary  surveillance  of  the  empire, 
and  allowed  to  retain  the  adminbtralion  <rf  ila  own  poetal 
aod  telegia^  sjstemi,  while  its  ana;  has  a  separate  or- 
noiiatioa,  and  daring  peace  b  onder  the  command  of  the 

BAXAR,  or  Buxar,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  pior- 
iooe  of  Behar,  district  of  BhihiUd,  on  the  soath  banlc  of 
the  Ganges,  in  25°  32'  N.  lat,  84"'  3'  E.  long.  The  fort, 
thoiuh  of  small  siie,  was  important  from  its  commanding 
the  Ganno,  bnt  is  now  dismantled.  The  place  is  distin- 
gnished  b}'  a  celriirated  victory  gtuned  on  the  23d  October, 
1764,  by  the  British  forces  under  M^or  (afterward  Sir 
Hector)  Hmiro,  over  the  united  armies  of  ^ji-ud-Daulah 
and  Kasim  Ali  Kh£n.  The  action  raged  from  9  o'clock 
till  twoii,  irtiea  the  enemv  g^ve  yiaj.  Parsuit  was,  how- 
erer,  frustrated  by  Suji-ud-Daulah  utcriQcing  a  pan  of  his 
army  to  the  safety  of  the  remainder.  A  brid^  of  boats 
had  been  constructed  over  a  stream  about  2  milea  distant 
brom  the  field  of  battle,  and  Ibis  the  enemy  destroyed  l>e- 
fore  th^  rear  had  passed  over.  Through  this  act  2000 
troop*  wete  drowned,  or  otherwiee  lost;  but  dtBtruetive  as 
was  this  proceeding,  it  was,  says  Major  Muaro,  "the  best 
piece  of  generalship  Snii-ud-Daulah  showed  that  day, " 
otnae  if  Ihad  crossed  the  rivulet  with  the  army,  I  ^olild 
ridier  have  taken  or  drowned  his  whole  armv  in  Ibe 
ramntsC,  and  come  up  with  his  treasure  and  jewels,  and 
Kasim  Ali  Kb£n's  jewels,  which  I  was  informed  amounted 
to  between  two  and  three  millions."  Population  in  1872, 
13,446. 

BAXTEB,  AvDREW,  an  able  metaphysician,  the  son  of 
*  merchant  in  Old  Aberdeen,  was  bora  in  16SS  or  1687, 
■sd  educated  at  King's  Oolite  there.  After  leaving  the 
university  be  acted  for  some  yeara  as  tutor  to  various  young 
gentlemen,  among  others  to  Lord  Qray,  Lord  Blantyre, 
and  Hr.  Hay  of  DrtimmelEier.  In  1733  he  published,  in 
qnarlo,  but  without  dale.  An  Inquiry  inU)  tie  Nabirt  of 
AaHvamm  Sand,  wherein  its  immateriality  is  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  reason  and  philosophy.  In  1741  he  went 
abroad  with  Mr.  Hay,  and  resided  several  yeare  at  Utrecht, 
from  which  place  be  inade  excursions  into  Flanders,  France, 
and  Qennany.  He  .returned  to  Scotland  in  1747,  and 
reaided  at  Whittingbam,  in  Haddingtonshire,  till  bis  death, 
which  occurred  on  April  23,  1750.  Hia  principal  work, 
besidea  the  Inipnry,  was  a  short  dialogue  entitled  Maiho, 
SOT  Cbsmol&earui  paerili*,  Diaiogia  in  fuo  prima  danenia 
de  vutadi  ordine  et  omolu  praponvntur,  &c.  This  T" 
afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  published  in  English 
two  volumes  Svo.  In  1750  wss  published  an  appendix  .. 
his  Iwairg  tato  lilt  Jfatare  a/  Ine  .Human  Sotit,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  remove  some  di£&cullira  which  had  been 
started  aeainat  his  notions  of  the  vU  inertia  of  matter,  by 
Uaclaurin,  in  his  Aeeomtt  of  Sir  haae  NewUm'i  Phil»- 
topiieai  SiMmerUt.  To  this  Baiter  prefixed  a  dedica- 
tion *o  John  Wilkea,  with  whom  he  bad  formed  ocquajnt- 
anoe  abroad.  The  Inquiry  is  a  work  of  no  small  ability. 
The  author  begins  by  examining,  after  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philcsophy,  the  properties  of  matter.  All, 
save  one,  result  from  forces  whi^  act  on  matter.  Tlie  one 
easential  property  of  matter  is  its  inaclivliy,  via  inaiia,  or 
resistance  to  motion.  From  this  single  fact  it  at  once  fol- 
lows that  all  action  or  movement  mast  be  the  eSect  of 
some  immaterial  cause,  Cs.,  of  God.  The  spontaneous 
motiims  of  the  body  are  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  me- 
chanical movements  of  the  external  universe,  and  are  ac- 
Gordingiy  to  be  ascribed  to  a  special  immaterial  force,  or 
apirit,  the  soul.  From  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  ils 
ilomortali^  is,  of  course,  deduced.  Nor  does  the  conscious 
existence  of  the  soul  depend  upon  that  of  (he  body;  it  lives 
after  death.  Baxter  supports  his  argument  by  a  long 
anal^is  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  which  he  ascribes 
to  direct  spiritual  influence,  and  finally  attempts  to  prove 
that  matter  is  not  Meroat.  A  second  edition  of  the  /n- 
tftirg  was  pnbliahed  in  1737,  and  a  third  in  1745. 


A  eminent  of  E 


Protestant  Schoolmen,"  was  horn  at  Bowton  in  Shrop- 
shire, at  the  honse  of  his  maternal  grandfiiUieT,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1616.  His  iiunily  connections  were  &ToraIde  to 
the  growth  of  piety.  But  his  early  wiiiaatioii  was  mnoh 
neglected,  and  he  did  not  study  at  any  univendty,  a  dr- 
cumstanoe  worthy  of  notice,  considering  the  eminent  leani- 
ing  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  His  best  instructoi 
was  a  Mr.  John  Owen,  master  of  the  Free  School  at 
Wroxeter.  His  diligence  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
was  remarkable :  ana  from  the  first  he  had  a  strong  bent 
towards  the  pbiloeophy  with  which  religion  is  concerned, 
— Mr.  Francis  Oarbet  of  Wroieter  being  the  director  of 
these  studies.  Fur  a  short  time  his  attention  was  turned 
to  a  ooiirt  life,  and  he  went  to  London  under  the  patron- 
aee  of  Sir  Henir  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels,  to  follow 
that  coniae;  hut  he  very  soon  retamed  home  with  a  fixed 
resolve  to  cultivate  the  pursuit  of  divinity.  FracUcal 
rather  than  speculative  theology  seems  to  have  occupied 
his  mind,  ana  he  therefore  presented  himself  for  ordina- 
tion without  any  careful  examination  of  the  Chureh  of 
England  svstem.  He  was  nommated  to  the  mastership  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  Dudley,  in  which  place  he  com- 


preocher  was,  at  this  early  period,  very  great;  and  he 
~~a  soon  transferred  to  Bridgnorth,  where,  as  anistant  to 

ir.  Madstord,  he  establislied  a  reputation  for  the  vigor- 

I  discharge  of  (he  duties  of  his  office. 
During   this   time  he  took   a   special   i 


■uirbe'  c 


the  Chureh  ;  and  after  the  requirement  of  what  is  called 
"  the  et  cetera  oath,"  he  rejected  Episoopacv  in  its  English 
form.  He  could  not,  however,  be  called  more  than  a 
moderate  Nonconformist ;  and  such  he  continued  to  be 
throughout  his  life.  Though  commonlv  denominated  a 
Presbyterian,  he  had  no  exclosive  attachment  to  Presby- 
teriauism,  and  oRea  manifested  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
modified  Episcopalianism.  All  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment were  regarded  by  him  as  subservient  to  the  true  pur- 
poses of  religion. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to 
effect  the  reformation  of  the  clergy;  ond'with  this  view, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  complaints  against 
them.  Among  the  complainants  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Kidderminster,  a  town  which  had  become  famous  for  its 
ignorance  and  depravity.  This  state  of  matters  was  so 
clearly  proved  that  an  arrangement  was  agreed  to  on  the 

Brt  of  the  vicar,  by  which  he  allowed  £60  a 
I  income  of  £200,  to  a  preacher  who  si 
by  certain  trustees.  Bacter  was  invited  to  deliver  a  sermon 
before  the  people,  and  was  onauiiuously  elected  aa  tha 
minister  of  the  place.  This  happened  in  1641,  when  he 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

His  ministry  continued,  with  very  considerable  intermp- 
tions,  for  about  nineteen  years;  and  during  that  time  he  ac- 
complished a  work  of  reformation  in  Kidderminster  aod 
the  neighborhood  which  is  as  notable  as  anything  of  the 
same  kind  upon  record.  Civiliied  behavior  succeeded  to 
brutaliiy  of  manners;  and,  whereas  the  professors  of 
religion  had  been  but  small  exceptions  to  the  ilass,  the 
uureligiow  people  became  the  exoeptions  in  their  turn. 
He  formed  the  ministers  in  the  country  around  him  into  aa 
assodation  for  the  better  fulBlmenl  ot  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  uniting  them  together  irrespective  of  (heir  diOer- 
ences  as  Presby(erians,  Episcopalians,  and  Independents. 
The  spirit  in  which  he  acted  may  be  Judged  of  from  I^ 
Reformed  FaOor,  a  book  published  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral ministerial  efforts  he  promoted.  It  drives  home  the 
sense  of  clerical  responsibility  with  extraordinary  power. 
The  result  of  his  action  is  that,  to  this  dsy,  his  memory  b 
cherished  as  that  of  the  true  apostle  of  the  district  where 
he  labored. 

The  interruptions  to  which  hia  Kidderminster  life  was 
subjected  arose  from  the  condition  of  things  occasioned  by 
the  Civil  War.  Worcestershire  was  a  cavalier  conntv,  and 
a  man  in  Baxter's  position  was,  while  the  war  continued, 
exposed  to  annoyance  and  danger  in  a  place  like  Kidder- 
minster. He  therefore  remov^  to  Gloucester,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  Coventry,  where  he  for  the  most  partrtt- 
mained  about  two  years,  preaching  regularly  both  to  tha 


garriaoB  tnd  I  be  ddxen*.  After  the  battle  of  NuwV  ^^ 
took  the  ritnation  of  cbaplaia  to  Colond  WhalleT's  la- 
ment, and  oondnaed  to  hold  it  till  February,  1647. 

Hi«  connection  with  the  Parliamentsry  annj  wm  a  yerj 
duuacteriEdc  oae.  He  joined  it  that  he  might,  if  po«ibl^ 
'  ooanleract  the  growth  of  Lbe  KCtaries  in  that  field,  and 
maiDtoii)  the  caose  of  cmulitutional  government  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  the  republican  tendencies  of  i£e  time.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  prerioiulj  aooepted  an  offer  of  Cromwell 
to  become  chaplain  to  the  Ironaidea,  being  confident  in  his 

Sirer  of  peranaaion  under  the  moat  difficult  drcanutaace*. 
ia  RucceM  in  coQTertiiig  lbe  soldierr  to  hi«  views  does  not 
■eeni  to  have  been  ver^  great,  bat  he  preserved  his  own 
consistency  u)d  fidelity  m  a  remarkable  degree.  By  public 
diBpnlation  and  private  oonfereace,  as  well  as  by  preaching, 
ha  enforced  hii  doctrines,  both  ecclesiastical  and  political, 
and  shrank  no  more  from  urging  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  truth  upon  the  moat  pow^al  officers  than  he  did  from 
instructing  the  meanist  followers  of  the  camp,  Cromwell 
shunned  his  socieCf ;  but  Baiter  having  to  preach  before 
him  after  he  had  aswimed  the  Proteotoiship,  choee  for  hia 
subject  the  old  topic  of  the  divisions  and  dislractions  of  the 
church,  and  in  subsequent  interviews  not  only  oppoaed 
him  about  liberty  of  conscience,  but  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
monarchy  he  had  subverted.  There  is  a  striking  proof  of 
Baxter's  insight  into  character  in  bis  account  of  what 
happened  ni»ler  these  circumstances.  Of  Cromwell  he 
Bays,  "  I  saw  that  what  he  learned  must  be  from  himself." 
It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  this  intercourse  with  Cromwell 
occurred  when  Baxter  was  enmnioaed  to  London  to  aasisl 
In  settling  "the  fundamentals  of  religion,"  and  mode  the 
memorable  declaration  in  answer  to  the  obiection,  that 
what  he  had  proposed  as  fundamentid  "  might  be  subscribed 
by  a  Papist  or  Socinian."  "  So  much  the  better,"  was  Bax- 
ter's rwlv,  "and  so  much  the  fitter  it  is  to  be  the  matter  of 

AA«  the  BestonUion  in  ISSO  Baxter  settled  in  London. 
He  preached  there  till  the  f^edment  Act  took  effect  in 
1662,  and  was  employed  in  seeking  for  such  terms  of  com- 
prehension as  would  have  permitted  the  moderate  disseoters 
with  whom  he  acted  to  have  remained  in  the  Church  of 
England.  In  this  hope  he  was  sadly  disappointed.  There 
was  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  church 
no  wish  for  such  comprehension,  and  their  object,  in  the 
negotiations  that  took  place,  was  to  excuse  the  breach  of 
bith  which  their  rqection  of  all  ressonable  methods  of 
ooncemon  involved.  The  chief  good  that  resulted  from 
the  Savour  ConferencB  was  the  prcduction  of  Baxter's  Rt- 
formed  Litvrm,  a  work  of  remarkable  excellence,  though 
It  was  cast  aside  without  consideration.  The  same  kind  of 
reputation  which  Baxter  had  obtained  in  Uie  country  he 
secured  in  the  larger  and  more  important  circle  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  power  of  his  preaching  w«s  univeisally  felt, 
and  his  capacity  for  business  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
party.  That  he  should  have  oeen  compelled  by  the  activ- 
1(7  of  party  spirit  to  remain  outside  the  National  Church 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted.  He  had,  indeed,  been  made  a 
king's  chaplain,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Hereford, 
bnt  be  could  not  accept  the  offer  without  virtually  saaenl- 
ing  to  tiling  as  they  were;  after  his  refusal  he  was  not 
allowed,  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
to  be  a  curate  in  Kidderminster,  though  he  was  willing  to 
serve  that  office  gratuitously.  BiBhop  Morley  even  pro- 
hibited him  from  preaching  in  the  (uocese  of  Worcester. 
The  whole  case  illustrates  afresh  the  vindictive  bitterness 
of  ecclesiastical  tkcdona  in  Iha  heat  of  party  contests,  and 
espedally  in  the  hour  of  secular  triumph. 

From  the  Ejectment  of  1662  (o  the  Indulgence  of  1687, 
Baxter's  life  was  constantl;y  disturbed  by  persecution  of  one 
kind  or  another.  He  retired  to  Acton  in  Middlesex,  for 
the  purpose  of  quiet  study,  and  was  draped  thence  to 

Eison  on  an  iUesal  accusation  of  keeping  a  conventicle. 
B  was  taken  up  for  preaching  In  London  after  the  licenses 
mnted  in  1672  were  recalled  by^  the  king.  The  me^ng- 
Eouse  which  he  bad  built  for  himself  in.Oxendon  Street 
sras  closed  against  him  after  he  had  preached  there  but 
oDoe.  He  was.  In  1680,  seised  in  his  house,  and  conveyed 
away  at  lbe  risk  of  his  life;  snd  though  he  was  released 
that  he  m»ht  die  at  home,  his  books  and  goods  were  dis- 
trained. He  was  In  16S4  carried  three  times  to  the  ses- 
sions' house,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  without  any 
^parent  cause  was  made  lo  enter  Into  a  bond  for  £400  in 
seoirily  Ibr  his  good  behavior. 


But  his  wont  eaootmter  was  with  Tndn  Jdfreys  in  thy, 
1685.  He  had  been  oommitted  to  the  CW's  Bench  Prisdi 
for  his  JVopVoss  cm  (ie  Htm  TeiUimtat,  which  was  ridico- 
lously  attempted  to  be  tnmed  into  a  seditioaB  book.  a»d  WM 
tried  befbre  JeSreys  on  this  aocnsation.  The  scoM  of  the 
trial  is  well  known  as  among  the  most  brutal  perveniona 
<tf  justice  which  have  occurrM  in  England.  Jefieyi  him^ 
self  acted  like  an  infuriated  madman;  bat  there  weie 
among  hia  blackguardismB  some  sparks  of  iolelligenoe. 

Mr.  Rotharam,  ana  of  hli  sonnial,  uid  (hat  Baxl«r  fteqneDtly 
atleadfld  diviue  earrloa,  wmt  to  the  lusrament,  and  pennadfld 
others  to  do  so  too,  M  was  cartuQly  and  pablloTj  known;  sod 
had,  in  th«  book  shargad  sgalnit  him,  ipokcn  vacy  modaralaly 
and  hononblf  of  tba  biihopi  of  tha  Charoh  of  Bnglaod.  ■■  Bai- 
ter for  bitbopa  I"  Jaffrsys  aiolalmod,  "that'i  a  merry  eoBaait 
indaed;  tnm  to  it,  turn  to  it."  Dpaa  this,  Rothenm  read 
out: — "That  gnat  retpMt  i)  dna  to  thosa  traly  sailed  to  ba 
biihopa  among  at,"  or  to  that  parpoaa.  "Ay,"  lud  Jetnjt, 
"thii  ia  your  Pietbyteriaa  oant — truly  ealled  to  b«  biikopi — 
thktl*  himself  and  iBob  raaiwla,  tailed  to  be  biihopg  of  Eldder- 
n)lDit«raud  other  mob  plBces,  bishops  set  uart  by  looh  &st[oaa, 
■niTglling  PrasbyUriana  aa  hlfflaali.  A  KiddBrmiDatar  Mahop 
ba  means." 

Tliatw  ... 

vulgarly.  It  was     a  Eidderminsler  lushop" 
meant.     He  was  sentenced  to  pay  600  marks,  to  lie  in 
prison  till  tlie  money  was  paid,  and  to  be  bound  lo  his 
good  behavior  for  seven  yean.    It  was  e 


now  seventy,  remained  In  prison  for  two  jean. 

During  ue  toi^  time  of  oppnslon  and  Injnrr  wbidi 
followed  the  ESeatment,  Baxter  was  sadly  afflictad  in  bodf . 
Hie  whole  life  was  indeed  one  continued  dlaeaa^  but  in  thi* 
part  of  it  his  pun  and  languor  had  greatly  increased.  Yet 
this  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  activity  as  a  writer.  He 
was  a  meet  voluminous  author,  his  separate  wo^b^  it  ia 
said,  amounting  to  168.  A  ooasidetaDle  [HvipartioD  of 
these,  including  folios  and  quartos  of  the  most  solid  de- 
scription, were  published  by  blm  while  thus  deprived  of  the 
common  rights  of  (utiienship.  How  be  composed  them  is 
matter  of  wonder.  Ther  are  as  learned  at  Ihay  are  elabo- 
rate, and  as  varied  in  their  sutgect  as  they  an  faithfiillj 
composed.  Such  treatises  as  the  CkritfUm  Dirtetarf,  ih« 
Melhodiu  lleob^KS  OlrutunuB,  and  the  Cbliclia  nioloyjf, 
might  each  have  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  life  of 
an  ordinary  man.  One  earthly  consolation  he  had  in  all 
hia  troubles ;  he  was  attended  upon  by  a  loving  and  faith- 
ful wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  the  Ejectment  year. 
She  was  much  younger  than  himself,  and  had  been  brouf^hl 
up  as  a  lady  of  wealth  and  station ;  but  she  adhered  to  him 
in  all  his  wanderings,  sharing  bis  sufferings,  and  following 
him  to  prison ;  and  she  has  her  reward  in  that  Breetate  if 
tJte  JAfii  <^  Mrt.  Margaret  Baxter,  which,  while  it  recorA 
her  virtues,  reveals  on  the  part  of  her  bnsband  a  tender- 
nesB  of  nature  which  might  otherwise  have  been  unknown. 

The  remainder  of  Baiter's  life,  from  1687  onwanln,  was 
passed  in  peace  and  honor.  He  continned  to  preach  and 
to  publish  almost  to  the  end.  He  was  surrounded  I17  at- 
tached friends,  and  reverenced  by  the  relif;ioaa  world. 
His  saintly  behavior,  his  great  talents,  and  his  wide  iiilhi 
ence,  added  to  his  eitended  age,  raised  him  to  a  piwlioi) 
of  unequalled  reputation.  He  died  in  London  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1691,  being  geventy.8ii  yetus  old,  and  was 
buried  in  Christ  Church.  His  funeral  was  attended  bj  a 
veiT  large  concouise  of  people  of  all  rsnks  and  profesrioBS, 
including  churchmen  as  well  as  dissenters.  A  "■"■'" 
tribute  of  Eeneral  esteem  was  paid  to  him  nearly  two  cesH 
tunes  later,  when  a  statue  was  erected  lo  his  memor?  at 
Kidderminster  in  July,  1875.  On  that  occasion  clergy  of 
all  denominations,  among  whom  the  bishop  of  Wmtxalet 
and  the  dean  of  Westminster  were  conspicuous,  took  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

There  are  few  petsons  of  whom  we  can  form  a  more  dit- 
tinct  conception  uian  we  can  of  Richard  Baxter.  His  bet 
is  quite  fuuiUar  to  us.  His  thin  and  stooping  figure  wa 
seem  to  have  seen.     We  can  imagine  the  glance  of  his 

Eierdng  eye.  Who  has  not  smiled  at  the  inten«tr  of 
is  argnmentative  nature?  He  thought  every  one  was 
amenable  to  reason — bishops  and  levellers  included.  Sea 
him  contending  with  the  military  sectaries  In  the  choidi 
at  Chesham,  from  mominf  to  ni^t,  whan  "he  took  Aa 
reading-pew,  and  Pichionrs  oomet  uid  troopers  took  tha 
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pUtrj,"  Pollaw  him,  DDdetarred  bj  hia  foimer  waat  of 
■iec«w,  to  tlte  chnrch  tU  Bewdlej',  Wii«re  he  digpnted  all 
dmj  vith  Mr.  Tombs  about  iafiut  bap^m.  Beau  hii  cor- 
rMpon«leiioe  with  Dr.  John  Owen  reWve  to  the  union  of 
Fkab^riaoa  with  Independeats,  in  which  his  eagemera 
wnimiurlj  uoDtnuta  irith  Owen'i  heeitation.  Watch  him 
boar  BRer  hour  in  hand-to-hand  oontroTenij  with  Dr. 
Onnnii^  at  the  Savo?  Conference,  when  all  the  town 
looked  at  them  as  at  two  boxers  in  a  ring.  Theee  aie 
bat  qwcimeoB  of  other  like  exhibitions.  And  f  et  he  wai 
M  br  as  po«dble  from  being  a  qnairelsome  man.  It  was 
in  diaritj  for  his  opptments  that  he  fought.  Bla  peiti' 
nacitj  La  contention  wai  the  fruit  of  the  sinoerit;  of  his 
alma.  He  must  hare  been  a  delightful  companion  to  those 
who  aharcd  hii  reliEiouH  or  Bcholaatic  STinpathiea.  Hoir 
pleaaant  and  profitable  it  would  have  h«en  to  witnem  the 
intimate  interconrae  at  Acton  between  him  and  %r  Matthew 
Hale  I  He  was  at  once  a  man  of  fixed  belief  and  large 
appreciation,  so  that  his  dogmatism  and  his  liberalitj 
KHnetimea  came  into  oolliaion.  There  was  a  nnirenalily  in 
his  genins  which  distinguishes  him  from  most  other  men. 
His  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  deserredl;  pre-eminent ; 
bat  no  more  diligent  student  erershnt  himself  np  with  his 
booka.  He  was  lungnlarlf  fitted  for  intelleotnal  debate, 
bat  his  derotional  tendeni^  was  cajaaJlj  itronK  with  his 
Ijpcal  aptitade.    Some  of  his  writings,  from  their  meta- 


of  dignitj  or  pointedneaa.  His  Aauotu  /or  Ike  Chriiiia 
StUgvftt  a  still,  for  its  evidential  nnrpose,  better  than  taobw 
works  of  its  class.  His  Poor  Jfim'a  FamU'j  Book  is  a 
nsnnal  that  coutinaes  to  be  worthy  of  its  title.  His 
Saimtf  BgtrlattMg  Bai  will  alwayp  command  the  grateful 
admiration  of  pioos  readei*.  Perhaps  no  thinker  has 
•xoled  BD  great  an  influence  upon  Nonconformity  as 
Baxlei  has  don&  and  that  not  in  one  direction  only,  hot 
in  every  form  of  development,  doctrinal,  ecdeaifutical,  and 
practicaL  He  is  the  trpe  of  a  distinct  class  of  the  Chris- 
inistrr, — that  daas  which  aspires  after  scholarly 
prefers  a  broad  to  a  sectarian  theottsy,  and 
■BMuuEB  M  rational  methods  of  relinons  investigation  and 
^n>eaL  The  rational  element  in  Iiirn  was  verj  strong. 
He  had  a  settled  hatred  to  iiuuiticiim.  Even  Quakerism 
he  could  searoely  endure.  An  infusion  of  ideal  sentiment 
»Dald  have  been  beneficial  to  the  conduct  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  to  his  expositions  of  truth.  The  ministers  of  whom 
he  was  the  type  are  to  be  fonnd  in  all  diviuons  of  the 
Christian  Church,  but  with  characteristic  modifications. 
M  their  raUonalism  is  moet  distinctive,  eomedmea 
But 


moat  of  the  men  he  thus  repreeents 
s  onion  of  those  qualities,  sa  well  as  in  the  intense 
irf  religion  by  which  he  was  actUBl«d.  Religion  vras 
bim  all  snd  in  all, — that  by  which  all  beaides  was 
and  to  whoee  intentta  all  else  was  sobordi- 


J^.  Calamy  abridged  his  I^e  and  Tina.  The  abrid^L_. 
farms  the  first  volume  of  the  account  of  the  ejected 
■unisters,  but  whoever  refers  to  it  fhould  also  acqmunt 
himsrlf  with  the  reply  to  the  accnsations  which  had  been 
bfongbt  against  Baxter,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the 
■eoond  volume  of  " 

Btepben's  interesting  paper  on  B  . 
Daily  to  the  Bdu^urgh  RBnian,  is  reprinted  in  the  second 
Tolmne  of  bis  Biaa^.  The  best  recent  estimates  of  Baxter 
ai«  those  given  by  Principal  Tnlloch  in  his  EiviliMk  Pari- 
toniwi  una  its  Ltadtri,  and  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  address 
at  the  inaugnmdon  of  the  statae  to  Baxter  at  Eidder- 
Btinater.  But  moat  valuable  of  all  is  Baxter's  autobiog- 
nuihy,  called  BieUqiua  Baiitnaniz,  or  Mr,  Rithard  BaxtePi 
Karratue  i^  lAs  noil  n«inoraN«  Pauaga  i^  hi»  l^t  and 
Tma.  It  a  almost  as  real  as  a  personal  knowledge  of  its 
■algect  could  have  been.  The  account  he  gives  at  the  end 
of  Part  L  of  the  spiritoal  changes  he  had  undergone  will 
ir  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  rare  and  profoundly  inter- 
—  '—•—-a  of  faithful  self-knowledge^  and  it  has  served 


Tbore  are  two  testimonies  to  Mxter's  worth  which,  thon^ 
itoxj  have  f^nentl^  been  quoted,  cannot  be  omitted  from 
■ay  bir  notice  of  him.    Dr.  Barrow  said  that  "his  practi- 


cal writing*  were  never  mended,  and  his  coatroverual  onea 
seldom  oonfiited," and  Bisho))  Wilkina  asserted  that  "if  he 
had  lived  in  the  primitive  time  he  bad  been  one  of  tiie 
fathers  of  the  church." 

BAYABD,  Pierre  vu  Tbrbiii,,  Chivalike  dk,  wu 
bom,  of  a  noble  family,  at  the  chateau  Baysjd,  Dauphind, 
in  1478.  He  served  sa  a  pa^  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  until 
Charles  VIII.,  attracted  byhugracefHil  bearing  placed  him 
among  the  royal  followers  under  the  count  deXigny.  As  a 
youth  he  was  distingaished  for  comeliness,  afbbility  of 
manner,  and  skill  in  the  tilt-yard.  In  14M  he  accom- 
panied Charles  VIIL  Inlo  Italy,  and  was  knighted  after 
the  battle  of  Fomova,  where  he  had  otptored  a  standard. 
Shortly  afterwards,  entering  Milan  alone  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  bat  was  set  free  without  » 
ransom  by  Ludovic  Sforza.  His  powers  and  dariiv  wer* 
conspicuous  in  the  Italian  ware  of  this  period.  Oa  on» 
occasion  it  is  said  that,  single-handed,  he  made  good  the 
defence  of  a  bridge  over  the  Oarigliano  against  about  200 
Spaniards,  an  exploit  that  brought  him  such  renown  that 
Pope  Julias  II.  sought  to  entice  him  into  the  Papal  u 


ing  party  at  the  eif^  of  BreKia.  Here  his 
inirepioiiv  in  first  mounting  the  rampart  cost  bim  a  severe 
wonnd,  wnich  obliged  his  soldiers  to  carry  him  Into  a 
neighboring  house,  the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
wife  and  daughter*  he  protected  from  threatened  insult. 
On  his  recovery  he  declined  a  sift  of  2500  ducats,  witb 
which  they  sought  to  reward  hint.  At  this  time  his 
general  was  the  celebrated  Qaston  de  Foix,  who  acted 
greatly  in  accordance  with  his  advioe,  and,  indeed,  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna  thrDugh  neglectii^  iL  In  1013, 
when  Henry  VIII.  of  Eiwlai^  routed  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  the  Spur^  Bayard,  in  trring  to  rall^  his  country- 
men, found  his  escape  cut  off.  Bnddenly  nding  up  to  an 
English  oCBcer  who  was  resting  unarmed,  he  summoned 
him  to_yield,  and  the  knight  complying.  Bayard  in  return 
nve  himself  np  to  his  prisoner.  He  was  taken  into  the 
English  camp,  l>ut  on  relating  this  gallant  incident  was 
immediately  set  free  by  the  king  withoot  ransom.  On 
''  of  Francis  I.  in  1515  he  was  made  lieutenant- 


^      ^  HStI,  HO    IIIUI    UIB    UUIlur 

of  conferring  knighthood  on  his  youthful  sovereign.  When 
war  again  broke  out  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
Bayard,  with  1000  men,  held  M^^rea,  a  town  which  bad 
been  declared  unten^le,  against  an  army  of  35,000,  and 
after  six  weeks  compelled  Naaasn  to  raise  the  si^e.  This 
stubborn  reeiBtance  saved  Central  France  from  invasoiL 
as  the  kinp  had  not  then  sufficient  forces  to  withstand 
the  impenalislE.  All  France  rang  with  the  acjiieve- 
menL  Parliament  thanked  Bayard  as  the  saviour  of  his 
countir;  tbe  king  made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  commander  in  bis  own  name  of  100 
gens  d'armes,  an  honor  till  then  reserved  for  princes 
of  the  blood.  After  allaying  a  revolt  at  Oeuo^  and 
striving  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  chedt  a  pestilence 
in  Dauphin^  Bayard  was  sent,  in  1523,  into  Italy  with 
AdmiraJ  Bonivet,  who,  being  defeated  at  Bebec,  implored 
him  to  assume  the  command  and  save  the  army.  He 
repulsed  the  foremost  pureuem,  but  in  guarding  the  rear  at 
tbe  passage  of  the  Sesta  was  mortally  wounded.  Ha  had 
himself  placed  againat  a  tree  that  he  might  die  fiusing  the 
enemy,  and  to  Bourbon,  who  came  up  and  exprsBetTpity 
for  him,  he  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  thank  you,  but  pity  is  not 
for  me,  who  die  a  true  man,  serving  my  king ;  pity  is  for 
you  who  bear  arms  sgainst  your  prinoe,  your  country,  and 
▼our  oath."  He  expired  after  repea^ug  tne  MMtrtn.  His 
body  wss  restored  to  his  friends  and  interred  near  Greno- 
ble. Chivalry,  deprived  of  fantastic  extrava^ice,  is  yei- 
fectly  mirrored  in  the  character  of  Bayard.  He  combined 
tbe  merits  of  a  skilAil  tactician  with  the  romantic  heroism, 
piety,  and  magnanimity  of  the  ideal  knight-errant.  Evei 
adversaries  ezperienoM  the  fasdnation  of  his  virtues,  and 
joined  in  the  sentiment  that  he  was,  as  his  Gootempoiwiss 
called  him,  "Le  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 
{q.  Walford's  Oitaaiier  Bayard.) 

BAYAZID,  or  Bajazid,  a  citr  of  Turkish  Armoiia,  is 
the  paahalic  of  Eneroum,  60  miles  S.8.W.  of  Erivan, 


a  moiui?ter7,  that  of  Karw 
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Eillaewa,  which  ii  tsmoiM  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
•B  well  w  Ibr  its  nndquitr  and  gnuideur.  The  sammit  of 
the  monntainiB  occupied  bjthe  niinousAtSCTm,or  palac^ 
which  WBB  built  bv  Mahmoud  Paahs.  The  Paaha's  tomb,  a 
work  of  conatderable  richness,  is  in  the  neighboring  mosque. 
The  poMtJon  of  the  town,  on  the  frontien  of  Turkej  and 
Peiaia  and  on  the  high  road  between  Armenia  and  Azerbi- 
jan,  givee  i(  a  certain  importance.  It  was  captured  hj 
file  RnnianB  in  1628  and  again  in  1864,  wben  Ihej 
deatroyed    the    forliBcatioDa    on    their    departure.      The 

eipulation,  which  has  decreased  Kreatly  within  the  last 
rtT  jeaiB,  now  uumben  about  6000.    Long.  43°  26'  H, 
laL3S''24'N. 

BAYEUX,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Bessin,  and  now 
the  chief  town  of  an  arrondiseement  in  the  department  of 
Calvadoa,  in  France.  It  ia  utuated  in  a  fruitful  vallej  on 
the  Kiver  Anre,  17  mites  W.N.W.  of  Caen.  Many  of  ita 
houses  are  of  consideiable  antiquity,  eapeciallv  in  the  Rue 
8t.  Malo  and  Rue  St  Nicholas,  one  in  the  former  street 
being  a  line  Bpecimen  of  the  woodwork  of  the  15th  century. 
The  cathedral  is  a  majestJc  edifice  for  the  most  part  of  the 
12th  century,  though  the  crypt  probably  date*  from  the 
time  of  Odo  (1047).  There  are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than 
Sff7S  capitals  in  ila  oonstmction,  all  sculptured  differently. 
Bayeax  ia  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  communal  college, 
Sknd  an  extensive  library.  The  former  episcopal  palace  ia 
now  the  town-house,  and  the  seminary  is  turned  into 
barracks.  The  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  laoe,  and  potleiT.  Important  fairs  are  held 
for  the  sale  of  hordes  and  cattle.  Under  the  Romans  the 
town  bore  the  name  of  Augustodarus,  and  wss  the  seat  of 
s  mililary  estahlishmeot.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
frequently  burnt,  and  passed  from  one  lordship  to  another 
mi  it  was  incorporated  b  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  has  done  more  for  its  fame  than  the 
possession  of  the  Norman  tapestrv,  which  is  now  deposited 
In  the  town-house.  It  consists  of  ■  stria  of  linen  200  feet 
long  by  20  inches  wide,  worked  in  colored  worsted,  and 
contains  fifty-eight  distinct  scenes  connected  with  the  life 
of  William  the  Conqueror.     Seren  colors  only 


tlie  date  of  this  tapestry,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  it  it 
contempoTsneoos  with  the  eyents  it  depicts,  and  it  may  eyen 
possibly  be,  as  tradition  would  have  it,  the  work  of  Queen 
Matilda  herself  (See  Bnice's  Bayeux  Thpttlni,  4lo, 
lS5d;  Freeman's  Soman  Cbnguot,-  Macquoid's  7%rougk 
Ifomandy  1674.) 

BAYKE,  Pixbbe,  author  of  the  famous  Hittorieal  and 
O^lkat  Dictumary,  ««s  bom  on  the  ISlh  Noyember,  1647, 
M  Carhtt-]e-Comt&  near  Foix,  in  the  south  of  Prance.  He 
was  educated  at  first  by  his  father,  a  Calyinist  minister, 
»nd  was  afterwards  sent  to  an  ocademy  at  Puy-Laurena, 
where  he  studied  with  such  aasiduity  as  seriously  to  injure 
bis  health.  AiUr  a  short  residence  at  home  he  entered  a 
Jesnit  oolite  at  Toalousc  While  there  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  controyeisial  works  on  theology,  and  ended 
bj_  alluring  Calyinism  and  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic 
laith.  In  this,  howeyer,  he  continned  only  seyenleen 
months,  abruptly  resuming  his  fbrmer  religion.  To  avoid 
the  panishment  inflicted  on  such  as  relapsed  from  the 
KJalholio  Church,  he  withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  ho  resumed 
liis  studies,  and  (or  the  first  time  became  acquainted  with 
Che  philosophical  writings  of  Descartes.  For  some  years  he 
acted  as  tutor  in  various  families;  but  in  1675,  when  a 
racnncy  occurred  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Protest- 
ftnt  university  of  Sedan,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  compete 
for  the  post  and  was  successful.  In  1081  the  university 
at  Sedan  was  suppressed,  but  almost  immediately  afterwanb 
Bayle  was  appomted  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  at 
Rotterdam.  Here  in  1SS2  he  published  his  famous  letter 
lOn  comets,- and  his  critique  of  Mdraboui^s  work  on  the 
liistory  of  Calvinism.  The  great  reputation  achieved  by 
jhis  critique  stirred  up  the  envy  of  Bayle's  colleague, 
Jurieu,  who  had  written  a  book  on  the  some  subject,  snd 
who  afterwards  did  all  in  his  power  to  injure  his  former 
friend.  In  1684  Ba^le  b^an  the  publication  of  his 
Jfrnsxila  de  la  mpubiigtie  de$  LrUrer,  a  Kind  of  journal  of 
literary  criticism,  which  was  continned  with  great  sncceas 
for  several  yeaia.  In  1690  appeared  a  work  entitled 
Ant  aux  B^igiit,  which  Jurieu  attributed  lo  Bayle,  whom 
ha  Mtocbed  with  the  bitterest  aaimoeUy.    AAer  a  long 


quarrel  Bavle  was  deprived  of  his  chair  In  1693.  He  was 
not  much  depressed  bj  this  misfortune,  being  at  the  time 
closely  engaged  in  the  preparadoo  of  his  great  Vie&mMij, 
which  appeu«i  in  1697.  A  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  1702.  The  few  remaining  yeisis  of  Bayle^s  life  were 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  writings,  arising  in  many  ioBtSDOCi 
out  of  criticisms  made  npon  his  Diclionarj.  He  di«d  on 
the  28lh  December,  1706,  after  some  months'  aalKfing 
from  chest  disease,  which  he  would  not  permit  to  interiiBe 
with  his  lileran  labors.  Bayle's  eniditioo,  despite  the 
low  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  Leclerc,  seems  to  have 
been  veiy  conuderable.  Ha  was  an  ardent  atodent,  and 
his  reading  was  varied  and  extensive.  As  a  critic  be  was 
second  to  none  in  his  own  time,  and  even  yet  one  can 
admire  the  liKhtnesi  and  delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  the 
skiU  with  which  he  handtea  his  sutnecL  The  AbunGOa 
de  la  Blpubli^ut  det  Letlret  was  the  Bret  thorongh-going 
attempt  to  popularize  literature,  and  it  waa  emitlently 
successful.  The  Dictionary,  however,  is  Bayle's  master- 
piece, and  in  it  appear  to  perfection  his  varions  qaalitits, 
— eilensive  and  curious  information,  flumcy  of  style,  and 
that  light  skeptical  spirit  which  haa  become  closely  sssod- 
ated  with  his  name.  Bayle's  skepticism  is  of  a  pecnliar 
kind.  It  is  not  a  distrust  of  the  power  of  human  know- 
ledge grounded  on  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  naturv 
of  thought  in  itsel  f.  It  is  rather  the  skepticism  of  the  liter- 
ary man  of  the  world,  who  in  his  reading  has  encountered 
so  many  opposing  and  well-supported  argumcDta  on  tdl 
subjects,  that  he  feels  inclined  (o  hold  that  no  certainty  can 
ever  be  ailojaed.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  his  skepliod 
criticism,  though  it  did  much  to  liberate  tnou^t  from  tb* 
bonds  of  authority,  has  had  little  influence  on  pure  phil- 
osophy. Examples  of  Bayle's  critical  mode  of  investigados 
may  be  seen  in  his  articles  on  ^e  Greek  skeptical  philoso- 
phers,  particularly  those  on  Pyrrhonism,  Zeno,  Cameade^ 
and  Chrystppns. 

See  Dsl  Ualisaal,  Tit  da  Baglt  TenaHiwih,  Fitrn  BafU, 
1S3S;  Dtmlnni,  mio4ophit  en  Fmaet  an  xrii''  SilcU. 

BAYONET.    See  Arms  uhd  Abhor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  489. 

BAYONNB,  probably  the  ancient  Laparriiai,  Baiolium 
dmbu,  or  Baiatieum,  a  fint-class  fortified  city  of  Fnuiee, 
snd  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  in  the  departmoit* 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  is  well  built,  and  agrceaUr 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  Adoar,  aboot 
three  miles  from  the  sea.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  liyo*, 
with  13  or  15  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides  and  9  to  11  feet 
at  neaps,  formerly  prevented  lawe  veasela  from  entering 
except  at  high  water ;  but  works  have  been  in  progress  hy 
which  the  obstruction  will  be^freatly  lessoied,  if  not  alto- 
gether removed.  The  citadel  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Vauban,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  large  and  elegant  Gothie 
structure  of  the  12ch  century.  Bayonne  ia  the  seat  of  » 
bishopric,  and  has  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, an  exchange,  a  mint,  a  theatre,  naval  and  commcEfk 
ciai  docira,  and  schools  of  commerce  and  navigation,  m 
trelt  as  distilleries,  sugar-refineries,  and  glass-works.  It  is 
likewise  the  centre  of  the  13th  military  division,  and  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  finest  arsenals  in  France,  and  a  military 
hospital  for  2000  patients.  Its  eiport  trade  is  oonaider 
able,  particularly  in  grain,  wioe,  fish,  chocolate,  liqueurs, 
cream  of  tartar,  hams,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  timber.  "Hm 
Nive  and  Adour  divide  the  town  into  three  nearly  equal 
parts,  communicating  with  each  other  by  bridges.  Great 
Bayonne,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive,  contain* 
the  old  castle;  Little  Bayonne,  where  the  new  castle  standi 
is  situated  between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour:  and  Saint 
^prit,  formerly  a  suburb,  occupies  the  right  bonk  of  tl>« 
Adour.  The  last  is  inhabited  almost  eiolosively  by  Jews. 
Bayonne,  though  often  besi^ed,  has  never  Ireen  Isketi, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  places  that  refused  to  participata 
in  the  maesacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  last  ue^  wa* 
by  the  English  in  1814,  and  was  inlerrapted  by  the  newa 
ra  Napoleon's  surrender.  The  bayonet  derives  its  nam* 
from  this  place,  where  it  is  s^d  to  have  been  inventetL 
Population  in  1872,  26,336. 

Sen  Balasqae  and  Dulaareiit,  jfrnda  BUtoriqiua  nr  Is  nV/a 
dt  BdjDHM,  3  vols.,  wbiih  treat*  of  tba  bistory  dowo  to  Itil. 

BAZA  (the  medieval  BatHana),  a  city  of  Spain  in  tbe 
province  of  Granada,  situated  in  a  fruitfnl  valley  in  tfah 
Sierra  Nevada,  not  far  from  the  river  of  its  own  name.  La 
Ihe  time  of  the  Moots  it  was  one  of  the  three  must  impoci- 
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ast  dtka  In  the  kingdom  of  OniUrdft,  cftrryiog  on  mi  ez- 
ttaalTe  trmde,  and  numbering  no  fewer  thui  60,000  inbib- 
itsDta.  It  was  captured  b;  the  SpanUrda  in  1489,  aAer  a 
WTCn  monthi^  siege.  The  ci^  Mill  coatains  rarioui  remaina 
«f  Mooiuh  archilectnre,  n  well  aa  lis  ancient  chuicb,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a.  mosqne;  and  in  the  neighboring 
pimin  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  nameroiu 
rdi<B  of  tmtiqait?,  both  Roman  and  mediKval.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  ol  the  ploce  it  at  present  in  hemp ;  its  poputa- 
tion  nnmbeis  7270.  It  ia  the  birthplace  of  Bibera,  the 
luatorian  <^  Granada.  In  1810  Soult  defeated  a  luge 
%«nish  trraj  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

fiAZABD.  AlUfAMD,  a  French  Socialiat,  the  founder  of 
*  aecret  political  lociet^  in  France,  oomsponding  to  the 
Ckrbonan  of  Italy,  and  a  warm  adherent  of  St.  Simon,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1791.  He  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Paria  in  1815,  and  afterwards  occupied  a  subordinate 
•ibiation  in  the  prefectare  of  the  Sune.  About  the  vear 
1S80  he  united  some  palriotio  friends  into  i  society,  which 
waa  called  A'ni*  de  la  Vbili.  From  this  was  developed  a 
oomplete  EyEtem  oi  CarbonariBm,  the  peculiar  principles  of 
«iiidi  were  introduced  from  Italy  by  two  of  Bazard's 
frieadi.  Baiartl  himself  wh  at  the  head  of  the  central 
body,  and,  while  taking  a  general  lead,  oonlribuled  eS' 
tcfluvely  to  tli«  Carbonarist  journal,  L'Arularque.  An 
anaucceBfhl  oatbreak  at  Belfort  rained  the  societv,  and 
IIm  leaders  vera  compelled  lo  conceal  theraaelvea.  Baiard, 
after  remaining  for  aome  time  in  obscurity  in  Paris,  came 
lo  the  coDclosion  that  the  ends  of  those  who  wished  well 
to  the  people  would  be  most  easily  attained,  not  through 
political  acilation,  but  by  effecting  a  ndical  change  in  (heir 
•odal  condition.  Thia  train  of  thinking  naturally  drew 
him  towards  the  lodalUt  philosophers  of  the  scliool  of  St. 


on  the  principles  of  the  school,  which  were  well  attended. 
His  moat  important  work,  however,  was  the  first  volume 
of  the  Ea)oiilvm  de  la  Doetriae  ds  SL  Simon  (2  vols., 
1828-«)),  by  far  the  b^st  account  of  that  peculiarjphase  of 
■odalism.  The  second  volume  was  chiefly  by  Enbntin, 
who  along  with  Bazard  stood  at  the  head  of  the  society,  but 
who  waa  mperior  in  inets^^cal  power,  and  was  prone  to 
poah  his  dednctions  lo  extremities.  The  two  leaders  dif- 
wred  in  o[Kiiion  with  regatd  to  the  emancipation  of  women, 
which  Baxard  disapproved.  An  open  quarrel  took  place 
Id  1831,  and  Bacard  found  himself  almost  deserted  by  the 
manbors  of  the  society.  He  attacked  Enfantin  violently, 
■od  in  a  warm  discussion  between  them  he  was  struck  down 
by  uoplexy.  After  lingering  for  a  few  months  he  died  oa 
de^&  JdlT,  1832. 

BAfZlQAfiS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  different 
li  of  the  p<ninsnU  of  Rinduat^.    They  are  reco^xed 


nitiol 
kaere 


the  Aiudos, 

faitennizing  their  &milic8  witli  the  Hindus,  and  from  any 
iBtetootine  by  which  they  can  be  united.  They  are  dis- 
pened  throu^ont  the  whole  of  India,  partly  in  wandering 
tribes,  partly  adhering  to  fixed  residences,  but  the  greater 
pr^ortion  lead  a  nomadic  life. 

The  BlifgaiB  are  divided  into  sevMi  castes ;  bat  besides 
thcMe  who  ars  united  into  sects  or  eaatea,  diera  are  iodi- 
ndoals  who  wander  about  endeavoring  to  pick  up  a  preca- 
lioas  livelihood.  Although  the  B&xfgaiB  are  dialingaished 
tj  their  manners  and  coftoma  from  the  natisea  of  Hin- 
Amtia,  their  features  do  not  cerlainiy  discriminate  them  as 
»  separate  race.  Some  of  their  women  are  repnted  very 
beftntiful,  and  are  thence  songht  after  in  those  temporary 
•llianoes  common  in  the  East.  The  B4ifgara  more  espe- 
cially diatinguished  by  that  name  are  the  moat  civiliied 
of  the  whole ;  they  are  Mahometans  in  food,  apparel,  and 
idigioo.  The  Panch^fri  profess  no  system  of  ikilh,  iu 
preferenoe  adopting  indifferently  that  of  any  village 
whither  their  wanderings  may  guide  them.  Some  traverse 
the  country  as  Hahometan  fakirs,  and  live  on  the  (<hance 
boon^  of  devotees;  and  a  particular  assodation  among 
then,  of  had  repute  or  abject  superatiiion,  has  been  accused 
of  sacrificing  human  victims.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
Bia^rs  seems  to  consist  in  feats  of  addre^  and  agility  lo 
unose  the  public,  in  which  both  males  and  females  are 
•qnally  akillnl.  The  former  are  extremely  athletic,  and  the 
women  are  tsuight  dancing,  which,  instead  of  the  graceful 
ff"^""  seen  in  the  north,  consists  pcincipally  of  a  display 


..    Both  males  and  females  pursue  a  S3:s- 

lemauc  course  of  debauchery,  so  that  few  live  beyond  forty, 
and  many  do  not  attain  their  thirtieth  year.  From  the 
puisuits  of  the  fitmales  being  prodnctire  to  their  parentiL 
their  mu-riwes  are  deferred  to  a  later  period  than  )s  usual 
in  India.  The  femalea  who  do  not  attend  the  juggling 
exhibitions  of  the  men.  or  their  toM  of  activity,  pracUs» 
physic  and  cupping,  and  perform  a  kind  of  tattooing  on  thr 
slcm  of  the  mndus  of  their  own  sex,  called  godnd.  Tli» 
men,  b«side8  their  usual  occupations,  collect  medical  herb% 
which  are  prepared  bv  their  wives  as  curativea,  especially 
of  the  complaints  of  their  own  sex.  In  this  manner,  or  by 
the  sale  of  trinkets,  they  Sud  employment  in  the  towns, 
though  these  occupations  aSbrd  them  hut  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence. Some  tribes  also  go  about  exhibiting  wild  beast^ 
or  oaring  for  sale  mats  fabricated  by  themseTves.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  Eridsh  Government  in  Bengal, 
the  Bizfgars  were  subject  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  ■ 
tax-gatherer,  whom  they  greatly  dreaded,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  renewal  of  that  officer's  powers  has  proved 
a  considenible  impediment  to  investigating  their  manners 

The  BitifgaiB  are  supposed  to  present  many  featores 
analogous  lo  the  f^peies  scattered  over  Europe  and  Asia, 
where  they  sub^  aa  a  race  distinct  from  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  frequented  by  them.  The 
Bdifgars,  as  well  as  the  gipaies,  have  a  chief  or  king; 
each  race  haa  a  peculiar  language,  different  from  that 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside ;  and  the  analogy 
of  the  luiKuages  is  so  decided,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  deny 
that  they  Dave  had  a  common  origin.  Another  resem- 
blance, which  has  probably  been  lost  In  the  lapse  of  timt 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  three-stringed  viof  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  jugglers  of  the  13lb  century  which  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  instrument  now  used  in  HindnsUn. 
Diqoined,  these  analc^ies  may  not  carry  conviction  of 
the  identity  of  the  European  gipaies  with  the  Indian  Biixf- 
gais;  but,  on  combining  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
likely, that  if  Asia  was  their  original  country,  or  if  they 
have  found  their  way  from  Egypt  to  India,  they  may  also 
have  emigrated  &rther  at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  reached  the  boundaries  of  Europe. 

BAZZI  aioTABKL    See  Soddona. 

BDELLIUM,  a  fragrant  gnm-resin  of  a  dari-reddiah 
oolor,  bitter  and  pun^t  lo  ibe  taste.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  myrrh,  and  like  it  is  produced  from  one  or  more  spedes 
of  Baiiamodendroii, — the  Googol  resin,  or  Indian  hdelligm, 

Eielded  by  .B.  wtukid,  being  considered  by  Dr.  Birdwood  h> 
a  the  bdellium  of  Scrif^ure,  and  the  ^f^Auv  of  Dioscoridea. 
Bdellium  is  little  imported  inlo  Europe,  but  it  ia  exten- 
sively used  in  Indian  pharmaqr,  both  human  and  t~'~~ 


between  Hastings  and  Brighton,  near  which  the  Frencbi 
defeated  the  English  and  Dutch  Beet  in  1S90.  It  cooustB 
of  a  perpendicular  chalk  cliff  630  feet  high.  A  lighlhwsw, 
with  a  revolving  light  285  feet  above  high-watsi  marfc,, 
was  erected  in  1828  on  the  second  cliff  to  the  westward,  ic 
long.  0»  1'  E.,  lat.  50°  44'  N. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  market-town  in  the  ooun^  oT 
Buckingham,  23  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Oxford. 
It  coRsista  of  four  streets  erasing  ench  other  at  right  angles, 
and  before  the  opening  of  the  railways  wsa  rather  a  busy* 
place.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  oonaidef- 
able  manulacture  of  ribbons.  The  poet  Waller  and  Ed- 
mund Burke  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  both  ara 
buried  in  the  town.  BeaconsGeld  gave  the  title  of  viscoun- 
t«s  (o  the  late  wiEe  of  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  DiaraelL  Popu- 
lation of  parish  in  1871,  1524. 

BEAD,  a  small  globule  or  ball  used  in  nedtlacee,  and 
made  of  different  materials,  as  pearl,  steel,  garnet,  coral, 
diamond,  amber,  glass,  rock-crystal,  and  seeda.  The 
Boman  Catholics  make  great  use  of  beads  in  reheatsing 
their  Ave-JHarioM  and  Paier-iuMen,  and  a  similar  custom 
obtains  amon^  the  religious  orders  of  the  East.  A  string 
of  such  beads  is  called  a  rosary.  Glass  lieads  were  used  by 
the  Spaniards  to  bu^r  with  the  natives  of  South  America 
for  gold  when  ibev  first  established  themselves  on  that 
continent,  and  to  this  day  they  are  a  brorite  aitiote  of 
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tnSe  with  all  mnge  nadoiN.  B«<ult  of  glav  ue  lent  in 
eoormoua  qiunUtits  lo  Zataabia,  ind  lo  all  other  port! 
froDi  which  a,  trade  with  the  iatenor  of  Africa  is  carried 
on,  as  they  form  almost  the  only  ramroaieiit  medium  of 
exchange  with  the  native  tribei.  The  qualitiei  and  Tarie- 
ties  recognized  in  the  Zuubar  market  are  said  la  nnmber 
more  than  400,  and  the  trade  there  is  almost  entjrelj  in 
the  hands  of  the  Banyans.  Lane  qoanlitiea  are  also  lent 
to  India,  the  Easteni  Arcbtpdago,  and  (he  PolrDesian 
Islaudi;  and  in  the  more  primitira  parts  of  ^rope 
beads  are  in  conMderable  demand.  Under  the  name  of 
bugles  a  very  great  quantilv  of  small,  mostly  cylindrical, 
beads  are  used  in  laiX'makmg,  and  for  the  omamentatioa 
of  ladies'  dresses,  the  demand  in  this  form  fluctnalJna; 
peatlj;  Bocordiog  to  the  demands  of  fitshion.  Venice  is 
the  principal  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  beads  of 
all  kinds.  The  exports  therefrom  during  the  ten  yean 
ending  with  1871  amonntad  lo  313,201  quintals,  of  the 
Talue  of  61,340,206  Italian  lire.  In  the  mannfactar«  of 
ordina^  bead^  as  conducted  at  Venice,  rods  or  canes  of 
glass  of  the  color  and  quality  desired  first  are  drawn  ont, 
either  pierced  or  unpierced.  The  rods  may  either  be  of 
transmreat  glass,  or  of  opaque  colored  enamel  gla» 
(nnatti),  or  may  have  complex  patterns  produced  by  the 
twistine  of  thaieada  of  colored  giaaa  through  a  transparent 
body,  characteristic  of  Venetian  crlaae.  From  these  rods 
rounded  beads  are  pinched  off,  and  the  more  costly  kinds, 
made  in  imitation  of  predous  stones,  Ac,  are  cut  and 
faceted.  Imitation  pearls,  the  making  of  which  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  bead  industry,  are  blown  by  the 
blow-pipe  from  a  milk^-whita  glass.  The  pearly  lustre 
is  communicated  by  the  iD61tration  of  a  aubstuice  obtained 
from  the  scales  of  the  bleak  J^meitea*  aSramas.  The  more 
costly  imitation  pearls  receive  several  coals  of  the  pearly 
Bubstaoce,  and  have  weight  and  solidity  added  by  filling 
tip  the  interior  of  the  pearl  with  wax.  Gold,  silver,  and 
TariouB  colored  lustres  are  frequently  substituted  for  the 
pearlv  substance  in  the  manufacture  of  blown  beads. 

BEAN,  the  seed  of  certain  leguminons  plants  cultivated 
for  food  all  over  the  world,  and  furnisher  chiefly  by  the 
geneni  Faba,  Phaaeotvt,  Doliehoi,  Cryamu,  and  £bja.  The 
common  bean,  in  all  its  varieties,  as  cultivated  in  Britain 
and  on  the  contincnta  of  Europe  and  America,  is  the 
produce  of  the  Faba  wlgara.  The  Preoch  bean,  kidney 
bean,  or  haricot,  is  the  seed  of  the  Pliatechit  mij^arit ;  but 
in  India  several  other  species  of  this  genus  of  plants  are 
raised,  and  form  no  small  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  in- 
habitants. From  the  genus  Doiiehot,  again,  the  natives 
of  India  and  South  America  procure  brans  or  pulse,  of 
no  small  importance  as  articles  of  diet,  such  as  the  D. 
tntiformit,  or  sword  bean  of  India,  the  Lima  beans,  Ac 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  other  pulses  cultivated 
for  the  food  both  of  man  and  domestic  animals,  to  which 
the  name  beans  is  frequently  given.  The  common  bean  is 
even  more  oulritioos  than  wheat;  and  it  contains  a  very 
high  [jropoftion  of  nitrogenous  matter  under  the  form  of 
legumin,  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  24  per  cent.  It 
la,  however,  a  rather  coaree  food,  and  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  is  chiefly  used  to  feed  horses,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  In  England  French  beans  are  chiefly,  almost 
exclusively,  used  in  the  green  Btat«;  the  whole  pod  being 


the  pods  are  preserved  in  sail  by  almost  every  family  for 
winter  and  spring  me.  The  green  pods  are  cut  across  ob- 
liquely, most  generally  bj  a  machine  invented  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  and  sailed  in  barrels.  When  wanted  for  use  they  are 
steeped  in  fresh  water  to  ttmove  the  sail,  and  broiled  or 
stewed  I  they  form  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  diet 
at  a  time  when  no  other  v^etable  may  be  had.  Under 
the  name  of  carob  beans  or  locusls,  the  legumeof  Oeratonia 
ailima  is  cnltivated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  shells  of  the  carob  bean 
contain  a  lar^  proportion  of  sugar,  and  are  often  con- 
sumed as  a  damty  by  children.  These  beans  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  locusts  eaten  by  John  ihe  Baptist,  and 
hence  have  been  called  St.  John's  bread.  The  Tonka,  or 
Tonquin  bean,  is  the  produce  of  Diftttrix  odorata,  a  legu- 
minona  seed  with  a  fine  odor,  used  in  oerfomery  and  laimly 
for  scenting  snufil  The  Calabar  ordeal  bean  is  a  hi^ly 
poisoaotia  leguminous  seed.  There  are  also  several  non- 
HguminQUS  seeds  to  which  the  popular  name  bean  is  at- 
tiohed.   Among  (bxae  m^  be  mentioned  the  sacred  EetP^ 


ian  or  Pythagorean  bMU  (Ntbmbiitm  tpttiemm),  and  Iht 
Ignatius  bean  (pnibablr  Slfytkiuit  mulli/bm),  a  sonnw  tt 
stiychnine.    Forthecnltiv    '       "       *"' 


_    _.  ivalioD,  Ac,  of  the  o 

___  AsBiGiTLTuax,  voL  i.  p.  33C.  lie  anciai  .  . . 
Romans  made  ose  of  beans  in  gathering  the  votes  of  the 
people^  and  far  the  election  of  magistrates.  A  white  bean 
signified  absolution,  and  a  black  one  epndemnation.  Beans 
had  a  mysterious  lue  in  the  tonarotti  and  partalaiia,  irtun 
the  master  of  the  family,  after  washing  his  hands  three 
times,  threw  black  beans  over  his  head  nine  times,  conlin- 
uiog  to  repeat  the  word*,  "  I  redeem  myself  and  my  bmily 
by  these  beans." 

BEAR,  the  oontmon  name  of  the  Dmdis,  a  tvpical  &mOy 
of  Plantigrade  Mammal*,  distingnisbed  by  (beir  masure 
bodies,  short  limbs,  and  almost  rudimentary  tula.  With 
the  ungle  ezceplion  of  the  Honey  Bear,  all  the  ^edes  have 


forty-two  teeth,  of  which  the  i 
resemble  those  of  the  purely  < 


JaadT 
while 


the  molars,  and  especially  that  known  as  the  "carasaual,'' 
have  their  surfaces  tuberculated  so  as  to  adapt  th«a  for 
grinding  vegetable  subetanoes.  As  might  have  been  sup- 
posed flKiiD  Uieir  dentition,  the  bean  are  tmly  omnirorooi; 
but  most  of  the  Ihmily  seem  to  prefer  v<setable  boi, 
including  honey,  when  a  sufficient  sumlvof  this  can  be 
had.  The  Griizk  Bear,  however,  is  cmdBy  camivoniDa ; 
while  the  Polar  Smr,  in  a  state  of  nature  is  believed  to  be 
almost  wholly  so.  The  strength  and  ferod^  of  difeeni 
species  and  of  diflerent  individuals  of  the  same  spcciea 
seem  to  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  their  diet,— those 
restricted  to  purely  v^etable  food  showing  an  aplvoadi  to 
that  mildness  of  disposition  characterisdc  of  bfzbivonNM 
animals. 

Bean  are  five-toed,  and  are  provided  with  ftumidahla 
claws,  but  these  are  not  retractile  as  in  the  eats,  and  ai« 
thus  b^ter  fitted  for  digging  and  climbing  than  for  tearing. 
Meat  of  Uia  bears  climb  trees,  which  they  do  in  a  slow, 
lumbering  &shion,  and,  in  descending,  always  oome  hind- 
quartera  fimL  The  Griuly  Bear  is  said  to  lose  this  power 
of  climbing  in  the  adult  stale.  In  norlbero  conntries  tbe 
bear  retires  during  the  winter  season  into  caves  and  the 
hollows  of  trees,  or  allows  the  foiling  snow  to  cover  it, 
where  it  remains  dormant  (ill  the  advent  of  spring,  aboot 
which  time  the  female  usually  produces  her  young.  Theas 
are  bora  naked  and  blind,  and  it  is  commraily  five  ireAa 
before  they  see,  or  become  covered  with  hair.  Before  hi- 
bemating  they  grow  very  fiU,  and  it  is  by  the  gndual  oon- 
sumption  of  this  fat — known  in  commerce  as  bear's  grrMs 
— that  suiUi  vital  action  as  is  necessary  to  Ihe  coDtinuanon 
of  life  is  sustained. 

The  bear  family  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  except  Australia,  and  in  all 
climates,  from  the  highest  northern  latitudes  yet  reached 
by  nan  to  the  warm  regions  of  India  and  Malays.  In  tha 
north-west  corner  of  Ames  the  single  representative  of  th« 
family  found  on  that  continent  occure.  Of  the  rwnsinjng 
species  described  in  Gray's  recent  monograph  of  this  fiunitT, 
three  are  European^  six  American,  and  eight  Asiatic  j  while 
one  species— the  Polar  Beai^-is  common  to  the  Aidio 
re^ons  of  both  hemispheres.  In  addititm  to  tbes^  the 
best  known  species  are  peculiarly  rich  in  varieties.  Bean 
have  been  reoentiy  divided  into  three  groups,— «ea  bean, 
land  besjs,  and  honey  bears. 

(1.)  Bea  bears,  of  which  the  Polar  or  White  Beer 
(Utakmaretet  surtfaetM)  is  the  cmly  spemts  known,  an 
diatinguisbed  ttonx  the  other  groups  by  baring  the  aolea  of 
the  feet  covered  with  ch)Sfr«et  hairs,— a  bsaniiftal  inrtano 
of  gpedal  adaptaticm  to  the  wants  of  the  creatnie^  tbe 
bear  b^ng  therri>v  oubled  to  walk  more  secordy  on  Ibe 
slippery  ice.  In  ue  whiteness  of  its  fur  sIsol  it  shows  soA 
an  assimilation  in  color  to  that  of  surroandin^  natura  as 
must  be  of  considerable  service  in  concealing  it  frmn  its 
prey.  The  food  of  the  While  Bear  consists  chieBy  of  seek 
and  fish,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  shows  great  power  of  awiflk 
tning  and  diving,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  aasaa^. 
It  also  feeds  on  the  carcasses  of  whala,  and  on  birds  aw) 
their  ^gs,  and  is  said  to  eat  berries  when  these  can  be  had. 
That  it  can  sustain  life  on  a  purely  v^etable  diet  is  proved 
by  instances  on  record  of  its  being  fod  for  years  on  bread 
only,  in  confinemenL  These  beara  are  strong  swinmei^ 
Captain  Sabine  having  foand  one  "swimmii^jrawei'lally 
for^  mites  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  with  no  los  in  sight 
to  aSbid  it  resL"  Tbey  are  often  carried  on  floating  lea  )e 
great  d"  ' -    -- 


BEAB  LAXE— BEARD. 


•wi^  BO  font  than  twelre  PoUr  bean  having  been  known 
to  MCh  iMlaiMl  in  thii  wmy  during  one  winter.  The  female 
■Iw^i  httMinatM,  but  the  male  auij  be  aeen  abroad  at  ill 
■BMOUk.  In  bulk  th«  White  Beu  ezoeedi  all  otfaer  mem- 
ben  of  the  bmily,  roeasnring  nearly  nine  feel  in  lengUi, 
■Md  oAm)  wddiing  1600  lb. 

(t.)  tMti  beu*  have  the  kIm  of  the  feet  destitute  of 
hair,  utd  their  fur  more  or  leaaaha^j.  Of  these  the  Brown 
Bear  ( Vhu»  orelM,— 'Apcroc  of  Aristotle)  is  fonnd  in  one 
or  other  of  ils  Tarieties  all  over  the  temperate  and  north 
tempeiale  region*  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Spain 
to  Japan.  Its  far  is  nsoally  of  a  brownish  color,  bat  uiere 
are  Ua^  blacki«h.fTe7g  and  jeltowish  yarietiee.  It  is  a 
jolitair  animaL  fretjuenting  the  wooded  parte  of  the  reeions 
tt  inluuiil^  and  liTxag  oa  a  mixed  diet  of  fruits,  v^etulce, 
hoacr,  and  the  analler  «»<■««!«  In  winter  it  hibernates, 
ooooealing  itadf  in  some  hollow  or  careni.  It  does  not  seek 
tomttrndt  man;  but  when  baited,  or  in  defwoe  of  its  young, 
it  ahowa  greet  ooorage  and  strength,  rising  <hi  its  hind  legs 
aitd  eodeaTOring  to  grasp  ils  ant^onist  in  an  embrace. 
Bear-baiting,  till  within  compamdvely  recent  times,  was  a 
bvorita  i^rt  throughout  Surope,  but  along  with  cock- 
fighting  and    badger-baiting,   has  gnduaUy  disappeared 
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. „ ..  _. mpotted  thdr  bean  from 

Britain,  a  pro^  that  the  animal  wai  then  oomperatively 
•famidant  in  that  country;  indeed,  firom  reteenoe  made  to 
it  in  early  Scottish  history,  the  bear  do«a  not  appear  to 
ban  been  extirpated  in  Britain  before  the  end  of  the  11th 
centnij.  It  is  now  found  in  grealeat  abundance  in  Norway, 
Boada,  and  Siberia,  where  the  bear  bunt  is  the  &Torite 
sport,  and  wbere,  when  dead,  ils  remains  are  highly  valued. 


their  headi^  glorea  for  thur  hsndaj  and  oollan  Ibr  Iheir 
dofts-  The  flesh  and  &t  are  thm'dunties.  Of  the  intestiuea 
Ui^  make  masks  or  ooreis  for  their  fscee,  to  protect  ihem 
fnnn  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  ntrii^,  snd  use  them  as  a 
aabetitate  Ibr  glaaa,  br  extending  them  over  Iheir  windows. 
EvKi  the  aboulder-bbides  are  said  to  be  put  in  re<)iiUition 
for  cutting  scan."  In  confinement  the  Brown  Bear  is 
icadily  tamed ;  and  advantage  hat  been  taken  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  sustain  ilsetf  on  the  hind  feet  to  teach  it 
to  dsnoe  to  the  sound  of  music  It  measures  4  feet  in  length, 
and  it  about  2}  feet  high. 

The  American  Bla^  Bear  ( Drsus  amtneaniu)  0( 
Ihrooghout  the  wooded  parts  of  the  North  American 
tinent,  whence  it  b  being  gradually  driven  to  make  i . . 
for  man.  It  is  similar  in  size  to  Ihe  Brown  Bear,  but  ils 
fur  is  of  a  soft  even  teitur^  and  of  a  shiulng  black  color, 
to  which  it  owes  ils  coounercial  value.  At  Ihe  b^;inniDg 
of  the  present  century  Black  Bears  were  killed  in  enonnouB 
numben  for  their  furs,  which  at  that  lime  were  highly  val- 
ued. In  1803  the  skins  imported  into  England  numbered 
25,000,  but  the  imports  have  since  decreased  to  one  half  of 
that  number.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  military  accoutre- 
■tents.  Tbis  is  a  timid  animsl,  feeding  almoet  solely  on 
fhuts,  and  lying  dormant  during  winter,  at  which  period  it 
ia  moat  frequently  killed.  It  is  an  obj^ect  of  superslitiou 
reveimoe  to  the  Indians,  who  never  kill  it  wilhont  apol- 
G^ising  and  deploring  the  necessity  which  impels  them  to 
do  so. 

Tbe  Grimly  Bear  { tAtii*  /erox)  approaches  the  Polar 
Bear  in  aiie,  white  it  exceeds  that,  and  all  other  Ameri- 
can mammals,  in  ferocity  of  disposition  and  in  muscular 
•trengtb.  It  is  said  to  attack  the  bison,  and  hss  been 
l^wn  to  carry  oS  s  carcase  weighing  1000  lb  for  a  con- 
nderable  distance  to  its  dan,  there  to  devour  it  at  leisure. 
It  also  eats  fruit  and  other  vegetables.  Its  iur  ia  usually 
of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  coarae  and  grinled,  and  of 
little  valae  commerdally,  while  its  flesh,  unlike  that  of 
odxi  hears,  is  nneatable  even  by  the  Indians.  It  ia  (bond 
in  greaiesc  abundance  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Kocky 
Mountuns.  The  Svrian  Bear  ( Urmit  tj/Haevt)  occars  on 
Uoont  Lebanon  ana  ihroiuhout  Byria,  uid  b  twobablv  the 
apedes  meotioned  in  Scripture  as  having  dcatroyed  tbe 
"fbr^-and-two  diildren"  who  mocked  Eliaba.  It  is  of  a 
dir^  yellowish  color,  and  fiteds  mainly  on  vegetables.  The 
Broaog  or  AUavan  Bear  IHekmloi  nuiJajmnM)  is  of  a  Jet 
Idack  color,  with  a  white  semilunar  mark  on  the  chest, 
and  attains  a  Icmglh  of  4}  feet.  Its  food  consists  almost 
■ctely  of  T^etsbles  and  boner,  but  the  latter  is  its  favorite 
food, — the  extreme  length  and  pliability  of  Ihe  tongue  en- 


bling  it  to  looop  out  the  honey-comba  from  the  hollows  of 

i«ee.    It  is  found  in  die  Malay  Penlnmla  and  Islands, 

nd  is  readily  tamed. 
(3.)  Honey  bears  are  distiiigaisbed  from  the  other  groups 

y  the  abseiKe  of  two  upper  hidsors,  and  the  very  extensUs 
-haracter  <tf  the  lips.  Of  these  there  is  bat  one  spedes, 
the  Sloth  or  Honey  Bear  (JtfduraiM  toMatei).  This  animal, 
from  its  striking  ontwaid  resemblanoe  to  a  sloth,  was,  when 
first  brought  to  this  country,  described  as  a  spedes  of  Bra- 
iyffiM.  n  is  about  tiie  site  of  the  Brown  Bmt,  is  oovered 
with  long,  black  hair,  and  b  of  extremely  uncouth  sspecL 
It  inhabits  the  monntainous  r^ons  of  India,  is  readily 
tamed,  and  is  the  bear  usually  exhibited  by  the  Hindoo 
[leiB.    It  feeds  on  ftuits.  honer,  and  white  ants. 

A  Wi*  first  occur  in  straU  of  the 


Fossil  remains  of  extinct  b 


t  have  exceeded  in  rise  the 
are  also  found 
1  Britain  sseociatad  with  those  of  an 


rope  and  Asia,  show  that  It  di_ 
Polar  Bear  of  the  present  day. 
in  similar  situations  in  "-•—  ■ 
allied  species  (Urtutjn 

BEAB  LAKE,  Ooeat,  an  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water 
in  the  north-west  of  Canada,  between  06°  and  67°  H.  lat., 
and  117°  and  123°  W.  long.  It  Is  of  a  ver^  irregular 
shap^  has  an  estimated  area  of  I^OOO  square  miles,  and  is 
upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  aea.  The  Bear  Lake  Biver 
carries  its  waters  Into  the  MaAeorie  Biver. 

BEABD.  The  tradition  that  Adam  was  created  with  a 
beard  [which  may  be  described  as  bushy  rather  than  flow- 
ing), is  recorded  on  ancient  monum^iCs,  and  espedally  on 
an  antic|ue  sarcophagus,  which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  Vatican.  The  Jews,  with  tbe  Orientalsgenerally,  seem 
to  have  accepted  the  tradition  for  a  law.  l%e  beard  was  a 
cherished  and  a  sacred  thing.  Israel  brought  it  safe  out 
of  the  bondage  of  anlversally  shaven  Egypt,  and  the  beard 
was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  true  man.  To  rudely 
touch  his  beard  was  to  cruelly  assail  his  dignity.  Children 
and  other  kinsfolk  migbt  gently  loui^  it  as  a  sign  of  love; 
a  furtive  might  reverentially  raise  bis  hand  lo  it  when 
praymg  for  succor ;  and  he  who  put  his  baud  on  liia  own 
beud  and  swore  by  it  bound  himself  bv  the  most  solemn 
of  oatfis,  to  violate  which  would  render  him  infamous 
among  his  fellow-men.  To  touch  the  beard  in  the  alle- 
giance of  love  established  peaoe  and  truEtfulneas  between 
the  two  parties.  When  Joah  went  in  to  Amaaa  he  took 
the  beard  of  the  latter  to  kUs  him,  saying  the  whUe,  "  Art 
thou  in  health,  my  brother?"  Therefore  it  was  that  Aroasa 
took  no  heed  of  the  sword  in  Joab's  hand,  which  Joab  at 
once  thrust  beneath  the  other's  fifth  rib.  The  Scriptures 
abound  with  examples  of  how  the  beard  and  its  treument 
Intenireted  the  feelings,  the  joy,  the  Borrow,  the  pride,  or 
the  despondency  of  the  wearer. 

Although  the  Jews  carried  their  beards  with  them  from 
their  bondage  in  E^[pt,  tbe  B^vptians  were  not  at  all  In- 
sensible of  the  signmcance  of  that  append)^  The;  did 
not  despise  the  type  of  manhood.  Accordingly,  on  days 
of  high  festival  they  wore  &lBe  beards,  as  aaeertions  of 
their  dignity  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  and  thCT  repre- 
sented their  male  deities  with  beards  tin-tilted"  at  Uie 
ends.  Tbe  general  reader  having  laudable  curiosity  on 
this  matter  may  be  safely  referred  to  thejtages  of  Herodo- 
tus,— a  writer  who  has  mnch  lo  say  pertinently  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  who,  aJler  being  maligned  as  the  second  father  of 
lies,  is  now  praised  for  his  modesty,  and  relied  on  for  bis 
InistworthinEBs. 

The  modem  HBho]netan&  espedally  those  who  have 
most  come  in  contact  with  Europeans,  hare  a  good  deal 
bXlea  away  from  old  conservative  ideas  respecting  the 
beard.  Once  this  glorious  excrescence,  as  It  was  held  to 
be,  was  made,  by  tbe  followers  of  Islam,  a  help  to  salva- 
tion. The  hairs  which  came  from  it  in  combing  were  i>re- 
served,  broken  in  two,  and  then  buried.    Tbe  breaking 


■age  of  the  conrigners  of  tbe  treasure  into  the  paradise 
..  never-blling  eheniet  and  ever-blooming  IiouriB.  He 
first  saltan  who  broke  through  tbe  orthodox  oppression  of 
beardednev  was  Belim  I.  (16r2-20].  This  act  was  a  vio- 
lent shock  to  the  whole  body  of  the  &ithful,  and  especially 
of  the  MuftL    The  very  highest  priest  alone  ooula  dare  to 

~~' —  with  BO  absolute  a  monarch.    Belim  put  aside 

nee  with  a  joke.    "I  hare,cnt  off  my  beard," 
order  that  ray  viiiet  may  han  nothti^  to 
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lead  me  ^  r'  Bnt  %  cnSlj  minuter  can  find  on  the  &ce 
of  the  most  besrdlesd  tuid  cniel  of  despota  wherewithal  U) 
lead  him  ia  (he  wa;  the  minister  would  have  him  go. 
Still,  Ihfl  bet  thftt  the  Prophet  never  let  razor  reap  a  har- 
Test  CO  his  chin,  for  poaiemoa  of  the  hairy  produce  of 
which  all  Islam  would  have  fought  with  affectionate  fury, 
long  made,  and  slill  makes,  the  Deard  a  part  of  religion. 
Tho  aallan  and  the  ahah,  chiefi  of  the  two  parties  in 
their  church,  have  pretty  fair  apologies  for  boirdB;  but 
this  is  far  below  tlie  bearded  glories  of  the  daya  before 
the  Prophet,  when  the  hiogs  of  Peraia  tied  up  their 
bearded  plaits  with  gold  thread,  and  the  princes  of  Nin- 
eveh went  abroad  with  be&rds  curled  and  oiled,  like  the 
Aasyrian  bulls  themselTes.  It  has  been  Baid  that  in  Asia 
wars  have  been  proclaimed  on  alleged  grievances  connect- 
ed with  allaying.  Tartars  and  Persians,  and  Chinese  and 
Tartars,  are  reported  to  have  resorted  to  sanguinary  arbi- 
tration on  the  question  of  clipping  or  shaving.  Probably 
they  who  declared  the  war  were  as  clever  in  finding  a  pre- 
text as  the  more  civiliied  aggreBsors  of  much  later  oa^s. 

If  we  Inm  to  Europe  and  begin  with  claaaical  times, 
having — 

the  wtalth  of  Onnni  and  of  Ind, 
Or  wher*  tb«  gotgtooM  Eait,  with  riaheit  haod. 
Showers  on  bar  kiagj  barbaris  psarl  sad  gold,— 

we  mav  rMnember  (hat  the  Greeks  and  Romans  once  staled 
■s  barWians,  or  bearded,  unshaven  savages,  all  nations 
who  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  customs  and  religion. 
NevertheleM,  the  young  Roman,  anxious  for  beard  and 
moustache,  used  to  apply  the  household  oil  to  his  chin  and 
cheeks,  iit  order  to  bring  thereon  tliat  incipient  fringe 
which  would  entitle  him  to  be  called  "  barbatulus."  The 
full-furnished  man  was  "  barbalua."  It  was  not  tilt  the 
beard  ceased  to  be  universally  worn,  and  Sicilian  barbers 
set  up  in  Rome  (about  300  B.C.),  that  the  Romans  began 
to  apply  the  word,  translated  "  barbarous,"  to  the  rude 
men  and  manners  of  the  early  ages,  and  of  the  board 
ntiiversal.  But,  after  all,  we  ma^  still  see,  in  old  oounter- 
feit  presentments,  that  the  fashionable,  clipped  beard  of 
young  Roman  "swells"  in  the  last  days  of  the  Repubiic, 
•nd  of  some  of  the  emperors  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  is 
not  nearly  so  majestic  as  the  flowing  hair  depending  from 
the  chin  of  Noma  Pompilius.  Nero  offered  some  of  the 
liair  of  his  beard  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  could  have 
lumished  a  dozen  emperors  from  his  own.  Homer,  Virgil, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Strtibo,  Diodorus,  Juvenal,  Persius,  are 
among  the  writers  who  furnish  material  for  a  volume  on 
beards.  One  Roman  emperor,  Julian,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  subject,  which  is  commonly  aiippoeed  to  be  as  fierce 
B  denunciBtion  esainst  beards,  as  King  Jamea'i  Bliut  was 
agunst  tobacco ;  out  Julian  in  his  Mitopogon,  or  Enemy  of 
(Ae  Beard,  descants  satirically  "  with  pleasure  and  even 
with  pride,"  says  Oibbon,  "on  the  length  of  his  nails  aud 
the  inky  blackness  of  his  hands,  protests  that  although  the 

rtest  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of 
razor  wss  confined  to  his  head  alone,  and  celebrated 
with  visible  complaceucy  the  shaggy  and  popuJous  heard 
which  he  fondly  cherished,  after  the  example  of  the  philos- 
ophers of  Oreece."  Pereius  undoubtedly  associated  wisdom 
with  the  beard.  He  exhausted  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
praise  when  he  designated  Socrates  bv  the  term  Magvler 
Bta^mba,  In  this,  however,  there  is  leas  wit  than  in  the 
lejoinder  of  the  young  ambassador  to  a  king,  who  had  ex- 
pressed his  wrath  at  having  a  beArdless  youth  sent  to  him 
as  an  envoy.  "If,"  said  the  latter,  "my  master  had  thought 
von  woald  have  liud  so  much  account  on  a  beard,  he  would 
nave  aent  you  a  goat." 

The  most  notable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
beard  among  the  Greeks  is  that  of  its  abolition, — in  the 
Hacedonian  army,  at  least,  for  stralt^c  reasons.  Alex- 
ander  the  Great  abolished  the  beards  of  his  soldiers,  for  the 
nfBcient  reason  that  they  gave  handles  to  their  enemies 
wherebr  to  lay  hold  of  them.  The  Macedonian  warriors 
probably  obeyed  with  reluctauce;  but  obedieoce  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  was  with  the  Ephori  who, 

Sr  Lacedemonian  law,  had  to  undergo  what  seemed  the 
diculous  ceremony  of  being  shaved,  merely  to  show  their 
ready  obedience  to  legal  enactment.  As  they  were  mortal 
men,  it  may  be  supposed  that  acquisiti         '     "* 


One  ia  abont  as  ni^ust  ii 


(jothic  mdeneaa  la  ofteo  illnitrated  by  the  can  of  iht 
"ugly  rush"  made  by  the  northern  warrioi*  into  tha 
Capitol,  where  the  oonscript  fathen  sat  in  silence  and 
fearlessness,  waiting  events.  One  of  these  oitlettend 
soldiers  lifted  his  hand  to  the  beard  of  an  old  lepalator, 
who,  taking  it  for  insult,  smote  the  Ooth  to  the  gitMind. 
Let  us  do  the  Qoth  the  justice  of  believing  that,  awed  by 
the  Btera  mate  m^etty  of  the  senators,  he  raised  his  bana 
reverentially  to  the  beard.  At  all  events,  the  taking  il 
with  such  prompt  and  painful  action  was  dearly  paid  for  in 
the  swifl  retaliation  which  followed. 

If  the  phrase  be  not  too  light  for  use,  we  would  ear  thai 
as  beards  existed  before  baroen,  the  Europeans,  like  all 
other  people,  were  originally  a  bearded  people.    The  beatd 

perhaps  more  general  now  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  in 


Joban  Mayo,  whose  beard  was  so  long  that  when  he  stood 
upright  it  still  trailed  on  the  nmmd ;  accordingly,  he  often 
douMcd  it  up  in  his  girdle.  Qermany  knows  him  an  John 
the  Bearded,  just  as  it  does  one  of  its  enperois  as  Freder- 
ick Barbarossa;  but  mnny  nations,  ancient  and  modena, 
can  boast  of  men  and  monarchs  who  hare  been  nicknamed 
from  their  beards. 

When  Peter  the  Great  levied  a  tax  on  Russian  beards, 
he  was  only  following  a  precedent  which  once  existed  ia 
England.  Noble  chins  were  asBsssed  at  a  rouble;  your  com- 
moner chin  at  a  copec  It  caused  commotion,  and  then 
was  much  compulsory  shaving  of  those  who  did  not  pay. 
Beards  are  not  now  valued  in  Russia.  He  who  wean  one 
seems  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  no  very  high  place  in 
the  social  scale.  On  the  other  hand,beards  were  highly 
treasured  in  Spain  till  the  time  of  Philip  V.,  who  wa« 
unable  to  cultivate  one.    As  was  to  be  expected,  this  in- 


nately maintained  (bat  the  divine  image  resided  in  tha 
bearo.  Portugal  was  not  behind  Spain  in  appreciating  th« 
beard.  When  the  Portuguese  admiral,  Juan  de  CMtra^ 
borrowed  a  thousand  pistoles  from  the  dty  of  Goa,  he  lent 
in  pledge  one  of  his  whiskers^  saying,  "All  the  gold  in 
the  world  cannot  equal  this  natnrel  ornament  of  my 
valor."  In  these  modem  days  one  would  not  think 
much  of  the  security  of  such  a  material  guarantee^  ww 
of  the  modesty  of  the  admiral  who  might  have  the  moe  b> 

As  Spaniards  denuded  their  chins  because  thdr  king 
could  not  grow  a  beard,  so  the  French  grew  beards,  Inig 
after  they  had  gone  out  of  &sbion,  because  their  kii^ 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Francis  the  First,  baviiw 
wounded  his  clijn,  concealed  the  agly  scar  by  covertns  U 
with  a  beard ;  and  all  loyal  chins  forthwith  aflbdef  to 
have  scare  to  conceal.  But  ir\iva  fashion  end  loyalty  wen 
united  the  beard  was  carefully  tended.  It  was  not  as  in 
~'  'ime  of  the  idle,  helpless,  and  long  haired  kings,  wha 
less  potential  than  their  chief  officers,  when  the  wild. 


the  people  on  a  springless  cart.    Three  hain  Irom  a  Preneh 

kin^s  beard  under  the  waxen  seal  stamped  on  royal  letltc 

charter,  were  supposed  to  add  greater  securily  fbr  the 

filment  of  all  promises  made  in  the  doaiment  itseU 

course  of  time  ushion  complimented  majesty ;  a  certain 

sort  of  moustache  was  called  a  "  royale,"  and  the  little  tuft 
beneath  the  lower  lip  was  known  by  the  term  "  Lmperiale." 
As  a  rule,  the  French  chin  assumed  the  appearance  of  that 
of  the  king  for  the  time  being.  The  royal  portrait  reflects 
a  genenil  fashion  from  which  only  the  disloyal  or  the  in- 
different departed.  On  the  subiect  of  shaving,  TallOTTand 
once  drew  a  fine  distinction.  Kc^ts  uked  him  if  Hapo- 
leon  shaved  himself.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  statesman ;  "  ODS 
bom  to  be  a  king  has  some  one  (o  shave  him;  bat  they 
who  acquire  kingdoms  shave  themselves."  Tradition  h*> 
exa^erated  accounts  of  bearded  prisoneis  in  the  Bastill^ 
but  there  was  an  official  there  whose  duty  consisted  in 
keeping  .the  captives  without  beards.  Some  ^ean  beftx* 
the  Revolution  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  political  writer 
Unguet  was  incarcerated  there.  Cte  the  morning  after  his 
being  locked  up,  an  indiyidual  entered  his  room  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  barberoftheBastiUe.   "Veiywell 


d  by  Google 


K  <roa  are  the  barber  of  the 


Mtd  tlie  dkkrp-vilUd  ZJnguet, ' 
Bvtile— tMefr-U." 

Aaaog  the  men  of  whom  it  wu  said  of  old  that  they 
voold  be  known  bj  their  lore  for  one  anolfaer,  the  beaid 
haa  bean  a  caoae  of  much  fierce  uocharitebleneas.  l^e 
Oieek  Church,  adrocating  the  beard,  and  the  Bomao 
CSmreh,  dmoonciDg  it,  were  not  more  foigetAil  of  STer- 
Ue«ed  charily  thta  the  Belgian  Reformers,  the  oloae- 
•haw  of  whom  wiihed  the  beaided  membeie  to  be  ex- 
uelled  «■  non-Chriitiaiw.  The  tradition  ooocemin^  the 
Maater  whom  both  proposed  to  follow  was  logicallj 
plewled  b/  the  weatrers  of  beaida.  As  a  ^aeral  rule,  in 
the  earlier  time,  the  man  who  wore  his  faair  short  and  hit 
beard  Iodk,  wag  aoconnted  aa  at  least  bearing  the  guise  of 
rcapectabuitT, — looking  like  a  prieetlr  peraonage.  There 
k  a  aeriee  of  medala  or  the  popea  at  Naples,  from  Clement 
VII.  (1523-34)  to  Alexander  VIIL  (1W9-91}.  All  theM 
are  bearded.  Cleinent'a  beard  is  long  and  dark ;  Alez- 
aod^  weate  beard  and  monstachee.  Perhaps  Clement 
Ginlio  de"  Uedi<u  »et  the  fashion.  Certain  it  is  that  a  few 
Tcan  Ijefore,  hb  kinsman,  Oioiranni  de*  Uedici,  Leo  X. 
(ISIS-SS),  was  alwajB  close-shaven,  and  beards  were  not 
to  be  teen  on  the  chin  of  Leo's  clerics  and  courtiera. 

In  tliB  ISth  centuiy  beards  are  said  to  hare  first  come 
into  bshkn  in  EDglaod.  If  we  maj  jud^  from  the  IGth 
■xntuiy  br—MJ  in  England,  few  men  of  distinction  oiough 


to  be  ao  commemoniled  «rore  bearda.  Hotspur's  fop  I 
hi*  "chin  new  reaped,"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  me 
bshion  had  so  revived  amiMig  lawjeni  that  the  aathorities 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  prohibited  wearers  of  beards  from  sitting 


I  all  probability  this  k 


before  that  sovereign  ordered 


worth,  was  especially  distin^isfaed  bv  a 
incfaee  IcKig,  at  sight  of  which  a  smile  ( 
feaUirea  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  himself.     Oe 


■s  alL    Thence 

a  fiwal  arrangement!  beards  were  taxed,  and  the  levr  was 
gndiiated  accordisa  (o  the  condition  of  (he  wearer.  In  the 
Burghmote  Book  of  Canterbury  (quoted  in  JToM  cdkI  Qucr- 
Ms)  there  is  the  (btlowing  entry:— "2nd  Ed.  vi.  The 
Sheriff  of  Canterbnrj  and  lauthtr  paid  their  dues  for  wear- 
ing beards,  8s.  4d.  and  Is.  8d."  In  the  next  reign,  and  in 
the  year  1666.  Queen  Mary  sent  four  agents  toUosoowj  all 
'  «rdea,  hnt  one  of  them,  a  certun  Qeorge  Killing- 
"  ""  ^  '  ■  '  J  baard  5  fcet  2 
seed  the  grim 

.  _ George's  beanf  was 

thick,  broad,  and  yellow;  and,  after  dinner,  Ivan  played 
with  it,  as  with  a  favorite  toy.  Must  of  the  Prolealant 
tnartyrs  were  burnt  in  their  beards.  Sir  Thomas  More,  on 
the  other  band,  pat  bit  out  of  the  way,  as  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  with  the  innocent  joke  so  well  known.  Elisa- 
beth introduced  a  new  impost  with  r^ard  lo  beards.  Every 
heard  of  above  a  fbrtnighf  s  growth  wss  subject  to  a  yearly 
tax  of  3s.  4d.  The  rate  was  «■  heavy  as  the  law  authoris- 
ing it  was  absurd.  It  was  made  in  the  first  year  of  her 
Kien,  bat  It  proved  abortive.  Fashion  stamped  it  out, 
and  men  laiujed  in  their  beards  at  tlie  idea  of  paying  for 
them.  Tlie  Taw  was  not  enforced,  and  the  Le^slature  left 
the  heads  of  the  people  alone  till  much  later  times,  when 
Decessity  and  the  costs  of  war  pot  that  tax  on  hair-powder 
which  evNi  now  contribntes  a  few  thousands  a  year  to  the 
Bridah  Exchequer.  The  Vandyke  beard,  pointed  (as 
Charlea  the  First  and  the  illuArious  artist,  with  moat  cav- 
aliers, wore  it),  was  the  moat  univenallv  worn  for  a  time. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Qateti  m  0/r\'i\ik,  make  al- 
lasioD,  doabtl«e8,  to  a  nshioa  of  weanng  moustache  and 
beard,  common  \n  the  reign  of  the  finl  Jamei  aa  well  as 
that  of  Charles. 

"Hiibaard 
WUeh  now  he  pnU  i'  tha  postara  of  a  T,— 
Tha  Koman  T.     Yoor  I  beard  la  tfas  fashien. 
And  twofold  doth  express  th'  enamDnd  oooitier 
At  fall  H  yam  fark-sarTing  travaUar." 
Jdm   Taylor,  the  waler-poe^  notices  the  T  beaid,  and 
mentiooa  at  least  a  score  of  the  various  ways  of  wearing 
bearda  in  hia  time,  not  forgetting  the  contemporarr  prov- 
erb.    Beard  natural,  more  hair  than  wit."     Hudioras,  in 
test  and  notes,  afibrds  numerous  illustrations  of  this  sub- 
{ect     The  general  idea  that  bMids  did  ootcome  back  with 
die  manar(±y  docs  not  seem  (o  be  correct,  if  the  old  song 
idate  IMOJ  u  to  be  tnitled— 

"Saw  of  baarda  tbera  be  laoh  a  oompauj. 
Of  fuhiODt  luoh  a  thruDg, 
Vol.  III.— 121 


Soon  after  this  time,  however,  the  beard  In  Kigland  was 
everywhere  kept  down  by  the  raior.  At  the  cloae  of  last 
century  the  second  Lord  'Bokeby  (Hat.  Bobineau)  cndeav* 
ored  to  restore  the  fashion.  "  His  beard,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, "  (bmu  one  of  the  meet  conapicaons  traits  of  hia 
penon."  But  too  short  a  period  had  elapsed  since  Lord 
George  Glotdon,  the  hero  of  "  the  Eiots,"  bad  turned  Jew 
and  let  his  beard  grow,  (o  aUow  of  any  favor  being  awarded 


indif- 
ferent as  to  offending  the  Creator  and  good  taste ;  for  the 
artist  asserted  himself  as  much  as  the  religions  lolot,  and 
the  wtdter  atked,  "What  would  a  Jupiter  be  without  a 
beard  T  Who  would  countenance  the  idea  of  a  shaved 
Christ  P'  Mr.  Ward  bad  what  tha  French  call  "  the  cour- 
age of  his  opinion^"  and  wore  a  heard  of  the  n: 


majestr.  Mr.  Munts,  MP.  for  Bimiingham,  followed 
example,  hut  it  was  not  adopted  by  many  otheie.  A 
champion,  however,  appeared  in  1800,  but  on  ^uliar 


ground.  "Theologoe"  expressed  his  views  in  the  title-page 
of  hb  work,  namely, — Sfvixiw :  a  brfoch  of  the  ScMiath,  imd 
a  hindrarutt  to  On  tpriad  of  Ine  QotpeL  A  carrying  out  of 
the  views  of  the  writer  would  1^  lo  the  full  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  Essence,  who  never  did  on  the 
Sabbath  an^rthiiig  whatever  that  thev  were  in  the  r^ulai 
habit  of  doing  On  other  days.  "Theol(^;os"  points  out 
that  Ood  gave  the  beard  to  man  as  a  protection  for  hia 
throat  and  chest;  and,  he  adds,  with  the  most  amusing 
simplicity,  "Were  (he  beard  in  any  other  position  its 
benefit  and  purpose  might  be  doubled ;  but  situated  where 
it  is,  no  physiologbt  will  dare  lo  deny  its  intention." 
Since  this  naive  assertion  was  made,  the  beard,  but  not 
as  a  oonsequenoe,  has  grown  into  &vor;  ana  though 
not  universal,  it  is  at  least  general,  and  a  &miliar  sight 

There  ia  a  disagreeable  branch  of  the  subject,  demand- 
ing only  a  passing  word,  namely,  bearded  womrai,  herma- 
phroditic creatutes,  who  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
all  conditions  of  life,  from  princesses  in  "marble  halla" 
to  objects  shown  in  ezhihition-roomi  or  in  vans  at  counti; 

— "Toa  ihoDld  be  weman," 
says  Macbeth, 

"And  yet  year  beaMi  forbid  ma  to  lol«Tpr«t 
That  yon  aia  h." 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  expressed  the  suspicion  which  attached  to 
a  beaided  woman,  when  he  said  of  Falstsff,  di^bed  as 
Mother  Prat,  "By  yea  and  no,  I  tbiok  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed ;  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  I  sp* 
a  great  peaid  under  her  muffler."  The  detcatation  with 
whidi  a  bearded  woman  and  a  red-haiied  mai)  were  visited 
in  France  is  almcet  savagely  illustrated  in  the  following 
old  lines : — 


Da  trante  pal  loin  la  ialiia, 
Avaoqua  troia  piarrei  an  peiog, 
Ponr  t'en  aldar  i  toe  besoing." 


(I.  DO.) 


B^IABN,  formerly  a  small  frontier  province  in  the  south 
of  France,  now  included  within  the  department  of  Baaes- 
Prria4m,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soule  and  Lower 
Kavarre,  on  the  N.  by  Ghalosse,  Tutsan,  and  Astanc,  E. 
by  Bigorre,  and  8.  by  the  Pyrenees.  Its  name  can  be  (raced 
back  to  the  town  of  Benehamum,  which  first  appears  in  the 
Antonine  Idnerary.  The  population  ia  mainly  of  Basque 
origin,  with  posaibly  a  certain  mixture  of  Greek  blood  from 
the  ancient  colonics  of  that  people.  The  Basque  langoa^ 
intpite  of  the  diffiuion  of  French,  b  slill  maintained  in 
the  district ;  and  it  b  asserted  that  traces  of  old  Hellenic 
names  are  not  Infrequent.  B^am  begins  fiist  to  take  rank 
as  a  separate  viscounty  under  Louis  the  Pious.  From  its 
first  viscounts,  who  were  descended  from  the  dukee  of  Gaa- 
cony,  it  pased  about  1134,  by  failure  of  the  male  line,  U 


'e  hostile  to  all 


jOOgIc 


Foiz,  frnm  whom  it  «ts  tranimitted  through  the  haiueB  of 
GraUly  uid  D'Albret  lo  the  Bourbotu,  who,  in  the  person 
of  Eeiuy  IV,,  mnde  it  aa  appanage  of  the  crown  of  fiance. 
It  wa*  not  till  1620,  however,  that  it  wm  formally  incorpor- 
ated )  and  even  till  1790  it  continued  to  be  goremed  by  its 
own  conatitation  or  flyat«m  of  Fort,  which  only  exists  in  the 
farm  in  which  it  was  drawn  op  <□  1283,  though  mention  is 
made  of  it  as  earl^  as  1080.  The  parliament  of  B&m  con- 
sisled  of  two  sections,  the  first  composed  of  the  clergy  and 
the  noblee,  and  the  second  of  mayora  and  oouncillors  (or 
jvrali)  from  forty-two  towns  or  oommunitica.  It  met  e»ery 
year,  and  was  always  presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  Lescai. 
A  body  of  commisaioners,  called  the  abr&l  del  Stait,  or 
epitome  of  parliament,  was  selected  ft<»n  Uie  members — 
twelve  from  the  noblea  and  twelve  from  the  third  estate — 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  any  buaineas  that  might  de- 
mand attention  duiiiw  the  time  between  the  regular  sessions. 
The  administration  of  justice  devolved  in  the  last  resort  on 
a  eour  nu^'our,  or  greater  court,  which  was  changed  by 
Benry  d'AIbret  into  a  sovereign  council  under  the  presi- 
dent of  the  chancellor  of  Navarre  and  Btem,  and  afler- 
wanb,  by  Louis  XIII.,  into  a  parlmteiU  of  the  ordinary 
type.  Histories  of  B6am  have  been  written  by  Belloy 
(1608),  Marca  (1S40),  D'Olhagarar  (1S09),  Fagetde  Bauie 
(181S)  Mature  (1839). 

BEATON,  Davis,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
cardinal,  was  ayounger  son  of  Jobn  Beaton  of  Balfonr  in 
the  cooDtr  of  Fife,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  1494.  Ha  wsa  educated  at  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Qlasgow,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris. 
His  first  preTerment  wsa  the  parsonage  of  Campsie  and  the 
chancellorship  of  the  church  of  Qlasgow,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  the  year  1519  by  his  uncle  James  Beaton, 
then  archbishop  of  Qlasgow.  When  James  Beaton  was 
tt«as1aled  to  St  Andrews  he  resigned  the  rich  abbacy  of 
Arbroath  in  bis  nephew's  hvcr,  under  reservation  of  one 
half  of  the  revenues  to  himself  during  bis  lifetime.  The 
great  ability  of  Beaton  and  the  patronage  of  his  uncle 
ensured  his  rapid  promotion  lo  high  offices  in-the  church 
and  kingdom.  He  was  sent  by  King  James  V.  on  various 
missioilB  to  France,  and  in  1628  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal.  He  took  a  leftding  part  m  the  nwotiUiotu 
connectod  with  the  king's  marriages,  first  with  Magdalen 
of  France  and  afterwards  with  Mary  of  Lorraine.  At  the 
French  court  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  King 
Francis  I,,  and  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Hirepoiz 
in  Languedoe,  to  which  he  is  said  lo  have  been  consecrated 
on  6th  December,  1537.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1533, 
he  was  appointed  a  cardinal  priest  by  Pope  Paul  III., 
under  the  title  of  SL  Stephen  in  the  Ccelian  Hill.  He 
was  the  only  Scotsman  who  had  been  named  to  that  high 
office  by  an  undisputed  ngbtj  Cardinal  Wardlaw,  bi^op 
of  Qlasgow,  having  received  his  appointment  from  the  Anti- 
pope  Clement  VII.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  James 
Beaton  in  1639,  the  cardinal  was  raised  to  the  primalial 
see  of  Scotland.  He  showed  his  sense  of  (he  additional 
responsibility  he  liod  now  undertaken  by  requesting  the 

Pope  to  relieve  him,  to  some  extent,  by  the '     ''        ' 

suDragan  or  coadjutor  in  the  diooese  of  St 

this  wsa  effected  by  the  appointment  to  that  office  of  Wii 


lis 


fragan  or  coadjutor  in  the  diooese  of  St.  Andrews ;  and 
iraa  effected  by  the  appoint  .     . 

Qibson,  dean  of  Beslalrig,  who  received 


the  death  of  James  in  December,  151^  he  Attempted  to 
assume  office  as  ooe  of  the  r^ents  for  the  infant  sovereign 
Mary,  founding  his  pretensions  on  an  alleged  will  of  the 
.  late  king;  but  his  claioK  were  disr^aideO,  and  the  Elarl 
of  Arran,  head  of  the  grt  t  house  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
heir  to  the  throne,  wag  raised  (o  the  regency.  The  cardi 
was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  regent,  but  after  some  ti 
was  set  at  liberty.  He  was.  subsequently  reconciled  to 
Amu,  and  in  September,  1543,  crowiied  the  young  queen 
at  Sdrling.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  raised  to  tlie  liigbeet 
office  under  the  regent,  that  of  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
and  was  appointed  T^ate  a  lalere  by  the  Pope.  The  car- 
dinal, in  virtue  of  the  latter  dignity  and  of  his  primatial 
authority,  claimed  precedence  over  Archbishop  Dunbar  of 
Glasgow,  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  of  Bt. 
Kentigem,  This  led  lo  an  unseemly  brawl  between  the 
attendants  of  the  two  axchhishops,  ■  '     •   ■ 


oompbUnt  made  by  the  cardinal  lo  the  Pope,  and  related  at 
tength  and  with  characteristb  glee  by  Knox.  Th* 
on,  Dowerer,  of  the  cardinal  was  directed  to  matten 

of  more  importance  than  disputes  with  a  brother  metrv- 

'The  two  questions  which  agitated  Scotland  at  this  time 
were  the  struggle  for  ascendency  between  the  eupporteia  ct 
English  and  French  influence,  and  that  between  the  ftieodi 
of  Sie  hlerarch}[  and  the  teachers  of  the  Reformed  opinions, 
— questions  which  frequently  became  complicated  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  assistance  giv^i  by  France  to  the  bishon, 
and  the  encouragement  which,  for  political  reasons,  the 
re  to  the  adhereals  of  tha 
the  csrdiiMl  raimortBd  tba 
of  France,  resolutely  oppcaing  the  sdbb 


nd  the  encouragement  which,  Ic 
•jog  of  England  secretly  gave  b 
letormation.    In  this  cocleM  the 


self  the  gratitude  of  his  o 


t  ind^eodeuce  of  the  Sooiudi 
sultjection  to  the  supremacy  of  Eoglwid. 


d  have  won  for  hut- 

a  ecclesiastic  made  them  overlook  his  patriotic  ( 
a  statesman.    During  the  lifetime  of  bis  ancle  he  had 

ill" _ , 

adopted  after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy.  Having  woo 
over  tlie  r^nt'lo  hia  opinions  he  necame  more  open  and 
severe  in  his  proceedings.  The  popular  accounts  of  tb* 
doubt  exaggerated,  and  it  ■ 


ooncemed.  When  the  anfferers  were  of  humble  rank 
general  attention  was  not  much  directed  to  them.  It  was 
otherwise  when  a  more  distinguished  victim  was  selected 
in  the  person  of  Oeotge  Wishort  This  preachw,  whose 
eccleetasticai  opinions  neembled  those  of  Patrick  Hamilton 
and  Hamilton's  teacher,  Francis  Lambert,  retained  to 
Scotland  after  an  absence  of  several  years  about  the  eod  of 
1541.  His  sermons  produced  «  gi«at  effect,  and  he  wia 
protected  by  several  of  the  barons  who  were  leading  mem 
in  the  Englnh  faction.  These  baroDS,  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  King  Henry,  were  eag«f[ed  in  a  plot 
against  the  cardinal,  in  which  his  assasainaUon  was  coo- 
tempialed  as  the  speediest  mode  of  removing  the  dii^ 
obstacle  to  the  influcDce  of  England.    Of  the  radity  of  the 

Slot  and  the  intentions  of  the  conspirators  there  can  be  oo 
oubt:  whether  Wiahart  was  aware  of  these  has  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  during  the  present  c^itury.  _  There 
are  strong  suspicions  against  him  but  no  sufficient  evidence , 
and  all  the  preeumptlons  which  may  be  drawn  from  his 
personal  character  are  entirely  in  his  bvor.  The  cardinal, 
though  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  plot,  perhaps  soa- 
pectmg  Wishart's  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  any  event 
desirous  to  seize  one  of  the  most  eloquent  supporters  of 
the  new  opinions,  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rgeot, 
to  apprehend  him,  but  was  baffled  in  his  effi>rts  for  kud« 


and.  bringing  him  a  prisoner  lo  his  castle  of  St.  A 
On  the  23th  of  Februorv,  1548.  Wishart  was  brouxm  w 
trial  within  the  cathedral  cbarcn,  before  the  caidinsi  and 
other  eccleBisstical  Judges,  the  r^;ent  declining  to  take  my 
active  part.  He  defend^  his  opinions  wilh  temper  ana 
moderation;  but  as  he  admitted  certain  of  them  whidh 
were  held  bv  his  judgea  to  be  heretical,  be  was  condeaaned 
to  death  ana  burnt. 

The  persecution  of  Wishart,  and  the  meekness  with 
which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  produced  a  deep  eSnt  m 
the  miud  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  the  cardinal  becama 
an  object  of  general  dislike.  Those  who  haled  him  aa 
other  grounds  were  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  denga 
they  had  formed  against  him.  Naturally  resolute  and 
fearless,  he  seems  lo  have  undervalued  the  streogth  and 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  even  to  have  relied  on  tba 
friendship  of  some  of  the  conspirators.  He  craned  onr 
to  Angus,  and  took  port  in  the  magnificent  ceremooials  of 


William  Eirkaldy  of  Change,  contrived  to  obtain  ai 
at  daybreak  of  the  29th  of  May,  1546,  and  murdered  the 
cardinal  under  circunulaitces  (H  horrible  mockery  and 
atrocily.  The  assasunalion  excited  vety  difforent  feelings 
among  ijie  partisaiu  on  either  side.  The  lealoos  adherenB 
of  the  Chnichof  Borne,  as  amatlerof  ooomb  viewed  it  m 
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•  orad  mnrier  aggraTated  b^  s>crilw«;  the  most  nolent 
of  the  ProtcslBot  puij  justified  and  even  applauded  it. 
Hiom  who,  vitfaoat  any  Kroog  feelings  either  iraf,  dialiked 
Ibe  cardinkl  on  acooant  of  his  arrogance  and  croaltj,  spoke 
«f  tha  deed  aa  a  tricked  one,  bat  haidly  proiened  to  regret 
tfae  Tlctira.  Ignorant  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  bis 
enemisa^  viewing  bim  as  the  champion  of  eccleeiastioal 
Mi|w«foac7,  and  attiibatiog  to  bim  all  the  erila  of  the 
■nauocoaful  war  with  England,  the/  looked  npon  his 
dealb  w  an  advantage  to  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The 
mm  of  that  age  were  too  much  accustomed  to  auch  violent 
deeds  to  entertain  a  gre*t  abhonence  of  assaasttuition,  aad 
mch  feelings  and  crimes  were  not  confined  to  the  adherents 
of  theBeformation,   A  few  years  afterwatds  Hartinumi,  the 


d  of  a  Soman  Catholic  prince,  Ferdinsod, 
of  the  Bomans,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charlee  V. 

The  diaracter  of  Beaton  has  already  been  indicated. 
Aa  &  itataiUBD  he  was  able,  resolute,  and  in  big  general 
policT  patriotic.  As  an  ecclesiastic  he  muntained  the 
privileges  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  dominant  aystem  of 
belief  consdentiouslj,  but  always  with  harshness  tmd  some- 
times with  cruelly.  The  imiuoralities  of  the  cardinal, 
like  bis  acts  of  persecution,  were  eiagKerated  by  his  oppo- 
nents; but  his  private  life  was  undoul>ledly  a  scandal 
to  rebgion  and  the  church,  and  lias  only  the  poor  excuse 
that  it  was  not  worse  than  that  of  most  of  his  order  at 
the  time.  The  authorship  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  him 
in  Beveral  biographical  noUces  rests  on  no  better  authority 
than  theapocryphal  statements  of  Oempaler.  (s.  a.) 

BEATTIE,    Jakes,   a   Scottish  poet   and    writer    on 

rhiloso^y,  was  bom  at  Laurencekirk  on  the  25tb  October, 
73fi.  Hia  lather,  a  small  fanner  and  afaopkeepw,  died 
when  he  was  very  young ;  but  au  elder  brother  took  charge 
of  the  boy,  and  observiug  his  aptitude  for  leamingsent  him 
to  llarisdial  College,  Aberdeeo,  where  he  gained  a  barsary. 
In  1TS3  he  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  Fordonn,  at  the 
(bet  of  the  Gnunpian  hilte,  amongst  splendid  scenery, 
whieh  impressed  itself  deeply  on  Beattie's  somewhat 
poetical  mmd.  IQ  176S  he  ottlained  a  situation  as  under- 
niastcr  in  tha  grammar  school,  Aberdeen,  and  two  veais 
later  he  was  made  professor  of  moral  philoeuphy  at  Mar- 
isrhal  College.  Here  be  became  closely  acquainted  with 
BetH,  Campbell,  Oerard,  and  others,  who  formed  a  kind  of 
literary  or  phitosophii^  society,  in  which  speculative 
■luestions,  above  all  the  views  of  Hume,  were  canvaased 
and  urititased.  In  1770  Bealtie  published  his  Euay  on  the 
2fal«r«  and  Jnmuloiib'l^  i^  TnJh,  in  which  he  attacked 
Helvetiua  and  Hume,  aad  advocated  the  doctrine  alier- 
wai^  &miliBrly  known  as  that  of  Common  Sense.  The 
wotV  iiad  an  astonishing  success,  and  its  author,  when  on 
a  visit  to  London  in  1773,  was  received  with  the  ^^reatest 
honor  by  the  king  himselC  About  the  same  lime  he 
received  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  In  1773  and  1774  he 
pnl^lished  tbe  first  and  second  puis  of  J%e  Miiulrei,  which 
were  received  with  great  favor,  and  gained  for  the  author  a 
fresh  accwaion  of  popularity.  Hia  later  writings  are  portly 
litenuy,  such  as  the  iisoyt,  1766;  Dutertaliont,  17S3, 
partly  philcaophical ;  Eeideaoet  o^  C^rutionify,  ITiJl ;  EU- 
maUi  tf  JforoJ  Scimee,  1790-93.  Beatlie  was  unfortunate 
in  his  domestic  life.  His  wife,  whom  be  married  in  1767, 
was  afflicted  with  insanity,  a  disease  which  she  appears 
to  have  inherited  from  her  mother.  Two  sons,  all  hb 
fitmily,  died  jiut  as  the^  were  attaining  manhood.  The 
elder,  James  Hay  Beattie,  a  young  man  of  great  prom- 
ise, who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  had  been  aasocialed  with 
bis   lather   in    the   profcssorahip.    died    in    1790.      The 

{ounger  brother  died  in  1796.  Beattie  never  recovered 
is  second  blow.  His  mind  was  nearly  overthrown  by  it; 
his  spirit  waa  completely  broken,  and  although  he  still 
lectured,  he  neither  wrote  nor  studied.  In  1799  be  was 
attacked  with  palsy,  and  continned  to  suffir  from  tliat 
disease  for  three  yean.  He  died  on  the  18th  August, 
1803.  Beattie's  ftme  reals  now  solely  on  his  poems.  The 
much  celebrated  Emof  on  TVulA  is  a  work  of  no  phito- 
•ophie  ability,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  violent  and  intem- 
perate langinge  of  the  author.  His  other  writings  on 
philosophical  subjects,  such  as  the  ElauMt  o/'  Moral 
Seieuee,  are  eiceaeively  weak,  and  have  fiillen  into  well- 
deserved  oblivicm.  TAs  McMtreL,  however,  \a  a  work  which 
will  always  retain  a  considerable  share  of  popnlar  &vor. 
in-  1    ,...i     .      ,        >      ..        Daived, — totra 


yean  np  to  the  time  wban  he  becomes  aUe  to  take  his 
place  as  a  minstreL  There  mm  through  the  poem  a  fine 
vuD  of  quiet  reflection,  interapersed  with  animated  de- 
scriptions of  natnral  scenery.  The  veraificalion  is  smootli 
and  melodious.  (See  Life  ^  BeatlU,  br  liia  friend  Sir  W, 
Forbes,  1806.J|^^ 

aquare),  a  town  of  France,  departi 
diasement  of  Nlmes.  Lat  43°  48'  32"  N.,  long.  4"  38' 
50"  R  It  is  ailuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhcmi^ 
oppcaite  Tarascon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  mu- 
Difioent  suspension-bridge  of  four  spans  and  1456  feet  in 
length.  Tha  town  is  generally  well  built,  but  has  no  public 
buildings  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  Its  ancient  castle  of  Bellicadro  is  now  in  ruins. 
It  ^vee  name  to  the  canal  which  communicates  with  the 
aea,  and  also  connects  it  with  the  Languedoc  canal,  (brming 
part  of  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Bhone  and 
the  Oaronne.  It  is  also  connected  with  Ktmee  and  Alais 
by  a  railway  opened  in  1839.  The  manufactures  are  i^ 
and  onimportant  The  town  derives  iU  celebrity  froia  the 
neat  July  &ir,  which  has  been  held  here  annually  sinoe 
the  13th  (or  14lh)  century,  and  to  which  merchants  come 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  Persia  and 
Armenia.  The  extensive  meadow,  called  Magdalen's,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhonc^  is  set  apart  for  the  gathering, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  article,  whether  of  convenience 
or  luxnry,  is  there  exhibit^.  Though  the  fair  is  now  lea 
frequented  than  formerly,  it  is  said  that  still  as  many  as 
100,000  persons  attend.  There  are  stone  quarries  in  the 
n^hborhood  of  the  town,  and  the  mauufactore  of  linen 
and  woollen  8tu&  is  carried  on.  Population  in  1872L 
7868. 

Beaooaire  Moaplea  the  site  of  the  aaoisut  Ugtmuai,  and 
HTcral  remains  of  tb*  Romaa  oity  have  bean  ^looTBred,  a>  wsU 
u  (<D  1731)  the  road  that  led  (na  Staet.  It  wu  a  foitnu 
in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  aod  belODged  In  •nwuilon  to  the  oonnt*  of 
AriM,  the  arobbishapi  of  Artae,  tha  eonnts  of  Touloaie,  and  tho 
viioQanti  of  Narbonna.  Id  the  ISth  eaaturj  It  u  fraqneotly 
-lantioned  by  the  troabadonrs.     Piviented  in  121S  to  Sim-  ^- 


Hontfort,  it 


itRal- 


In  tha  wan  of  tha  Laagna  It  anffared  lavarely,  and  in  ISSS  it* 
oaitla  wai  destroyed  by  Rtohelian. 

BEAUCHAMP,  Alfhokse  de,  French  historian  and 
man  of  letters,  waa  bom  at  Monaco  in  1767,  and  died  in 
1832.  In  1781  he  entered  a  Saidinian  regiment  of  marinea, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  French  republic,  he 
refused  to  fight  in  what  he  considered  an  niyust  cause,  and 
waa  imprisoned  for  several  montlis.  After  being  liberated 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  poat 
in  one  of  the  Government  offices.  On  the  fall  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  Beaucbamp  was  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  tha 


of  which  he  made  use  in  his  first  and  most  popular  historical 
work,  ifiatoire  Je  la  VinuUe  tt  dm  Chaumi,  3  vols.,  1806 
The  book,  received  with  great  favor  by  the  people,  was 
displeasing  to  the  authorities.  The  third  edition  was  con- 
fiscated; ila  writer  was  deprived  of  his  post,  uid  in  1809 
was  compelled  to  leave  Paris  and  take  up  hia  abode  in 
Bhrims.  In  IBll  he  obtained  permission  to  return,  and 
again  received  a  Government  appointment.  This  he  had 
to  resign  on  the  Beatoration,  but  was  rewarded  with  a 
small  pension,  which  was  continued  to  his  widow  after  hia 
death. 


The  beet  known  of  them  are  ■,—Hiiloiri  dt  la  ConqutU  du 
PtroH,lSOT\  Hitoin  du  Brliil,  1816;  HUUrin  dt  la  Bfsclu- 
Hon  du  Pitmtnl,  1823  r  Vit  it  Louii  XVIII.,  1821.  Tha 
Mtmoirn  dt  FoaeU  hale  also  boac  aiorlbMl  to  him. 


I  waa  bom  at  Faris,  September  3,  1781.  Hi*  biher,  the 
Vicomte  Alexander  de  Beauharoais,  had  been  a  member  cj 
the  National  Convention,  and  for  some  time  commanded 
the  republican  armv  of  the  north.  His  want  of  auccess  in 
the  field,  however,  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Bevolntionaty  lendeta ;  be  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  wag  executed  on  23d  June,  1704.  After  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  with  the  Vicomtene  Josephine  Beaiihamaia, 
her  son  Engine  aooompanied  the  army  of  Italy  and  acted 
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M  ^»de-i»mp  to  his  itep-fiitheT,  hj  whom  he  du  treated 
with  the  greaUBt  affection  and  r^ivor.  He  woe  mpidly 
promoted ;  and  liter  the  estaiblishmeat  of  the  empire,  was 
made  prince  and  viceroy  of  Italy.  In  1806  he  ttm  adoptwl 
by  Napoleon.  DurioK  the  great  campuen  of  1S09  he  had 
the  command  of  the  Italian  army,  and  by  his  skilful  con- 
duct materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  empercr. 
Jd  1812  he  commanded  a  corps  of  the  grand  army;  and 
after  the  departure  of  Napoleon  and  flight  of  MnraL  had 
the  entire  charge  of  the  hroken  French  turco.  The  disaa- 
troug  campaigns  of  1S13  and  1614  deprived  him  of  his 
Tlceroyalty,  and  he  retired  to  Munich,  the  capital  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  18W. 
There  he  continued  to  reside,  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Lenchtenberg,  tilE  his  death  in  1824. 

BEAUMANOIB,  Poilippb  de,  a  distinguiahed  writer 
on  French  law,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  13(h 
century,  and  died  in  129S.  The  few  facts  Known  regarding 
his  life  are  to  be  gathered  &om  l^at  documents  in  whi(£ 
bis  iiame  occoca.  From  these  it  appeara  that  in  1273  he 
filled  the  post  of  baiUi  at  Senlia,  and  m  1280  held  a  Bimilar 
office  at  Clermont.  He  is  also  occasionally  referred  to  aa 
presiding  at  the  assizes  held  at  various  (owns.  His  great 
work  is  entitled  CbaZunx*  dt  SeauvouU,  and  was  first 
published  by  De  la  Thaumaniere  in  1600.  A  second 
edilioD,  with  introduction,  was  published  by  Beugnot  in 
1842.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  beuins  on 
old  French  law,  and  was  frequently  referred  to  with  high 
admiration  by  Monieequieu. 

BEATJMARCHAIS^  Pierbe  AoousmH  Caboh,  better 
known  by  his  acquired  title  Db  BEAnMARCKUg,  the  most 
distinguished  French  comic  dramatist  next  to  Moli^ 
and  a  man  of  much  importance  during  the  pre-Revolution- 
aiy  period,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1732.  His  father,  who  was 
a  watdimaker,  brought  him  up  to  the  same  trade.  He 
was  an  unusually^  precocious  and  lively  boy,  ahrewd,  saga- 
douB,  and,  like  his  sistera,  paasionately  fond  of  music,  and 
imbued  with  a  strong  desire  for  rising  in  the  world.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  invented  a  new  escapement  for 
watches,  which  was  pirated  b^  a  rival  maker.  Young 
Coron  at  once  published  his  grievance  in  the  newspapers, 
and  had  the  matter  referred  to  the  Academy  of  S^ences, 
who  decided  in  his  &voj.  This  a^ir  brought  him  into 
notice  at  court ;  he  was  appointed,  or  at  least  chose  to  dub 
himself,  watchmaker  to  the  Icing,  who  had  called  him  in  to 
examine  Hme.  de  Pompadoui^s  waCch.  His  handsome 
Ggnra  and  cool  assurance  soon  bwao  to  make  their  irar  at 
court,  where  be  so  earnestly  desired  to  <^tun  a  footing. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  bii  wbh  was  aocompliibed.  The 
wife  of  an  old  court  offitaal,  conceiving  a  violent  paauon  for 
joang  Caroa,  perauaded  ber  husband  to  make  over  his 
office  to  his  nval,andonher  hualnnd's  death,  a  few  months 
later,  married  the  handsome  watchmaker.  Carou  at  the 
same  time  assumed  the  title  De  Beoutnarchais ;  and  four 

Jean  later,  bv  purchasing  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
ins,  obtaineo  a  title  of  nobility. 

While  employed  at  court  his  musical  talents  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  king's  sisters,  who  engaged  him 
to  teach  them  the  harp.  In  this  way  he  obtained  access  to 
the  best  society  of  the  court,  and  ti^  a  fortunate  accident 
was  uiabled  to  make  use  of  the  princesses'  friendship  to 
confer  a  slight  favor  on  the  great  banker  Paris-Duvemey. 
DuTemey  testified  his  gratitude  in  a  most  substantial  man- 
ner ;  be  bestowed  shares  in  several  of  his  speculations 
upon  Bcaumarchais,  and  the  latter,  whose  business  talents 
were  of  a  high  order,  soon  realized  a  handsome  fortune. 
In  I7S4  he  took  ajoumey  to  Spain,  partly  with  commer- 
da]  objects  in  view,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  Cla- 
vijo  anair,  which  was  afterwards  made  famous  by  the  Goei- 
man  mentoits,  and  by  Ooethe's  drama.  Four  years  later 
he  made  his  first  essay  on  the  stsM  with  the  sentimental 
drama  Ew/tnU,  which  was  followedaAer  an  interval  of  two 
yeara  by  Let  Doli  Ami*.  Neither  had  more  than  moderate 
success,  and  it  was  clear  that,  though  the  author  might  be 
unaware  of  it,  his  strength  did  not  lie  in  the  grave  and 
sentimental.  Meantime  the  clouds  of  the  first  great  storm  in 
BcMimarchais'B  life  were  gathering  round  him.  He  was 
very  generally  disliked  as  an  upstart,  and  there  were  many 
ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  hurling  Mm  from  the 
position  he  had  attained.  Duvemey,  his  great  beuelactor, 
died  in  1770 ;  but  some  time  before  his  death  a  duplicate 
settlement  of  the  afikirs  between  him  and  Beaumarchais 
bad  been  drawn  up,  in  which  the  former  acknowledged 


himself  debtor  to  the  latter  for  16,000  ft 


nied  the  validity  of  this  document,  tli 

stigmatizing  it  ss  a  (brgery.  The  matter  waa  pat  to  oiai. 
Beaumarchais  gained  his  cause,  but  his  adreraary  at  once 
carried  the  case  before  the  parliamentj  and  in  the  eariy  part 
of  1773  that  bod^  was  preparing  to  give  its  dedsion  on  the 
report  of  one  of  its  members,  JT  Qoezman.  Beaumarchwa 
was  well-nigh  in  despair ;  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face;  be 
was  looked  upon  not  only  with  dislike  but  with  sospicioa 
and  contempL  Worst  of  all,  he  waa  unable  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Ooeiman,  in  whose  liands  his  fitte  rested. 
At  last,  just  before  the  day  on  which  the  report  waa  to  ba 
given  in,  he  was  informed  privately  that,  by  preaenling 
200  louis  to  Hme.  Goezman  and  16  to  her  secretary,  Iba 
deaired  interview  might  take  place;  if  the  remit  should 
prove  unfavorable  the  money  would  be  refunded.  Tha 
money  was  sent  and  the  interview  obtained ;  bat  the  de- 
cision was  adverse,  and  200  louis  were  returned,  the  15 
going  as  busiuEes  expenses  to  the  secretary.  Beaamaichai^ 
who  had  learned  that  there  was  no  secretary,  save  HnM^ 
Oo«imau  herself  insisted  on  restitution  of  the  15  loui^  and 
the  lady,  in  her  passion,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  a&ir. 
Her  husband,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
transaction  at  first,  and  who,  doubtless,  thought  the  defeated 
litigant  would  be  easily  put  down,  at  once  broogbt  an  aocn- 
sation  against  him  in  parliament  (or  an  aU«mpt  to  oorrDnt 
a  judge.  The  battle  was  fought  chiefiy  through  the  lit- 
moiVea,  or  repoKs  published  by  the  adverse  parties,  and  in 
it  Beaumarchais's  success  was  must  complete.  All  his  best 
qualities  were  drawn  forth  by  the  struggle;  his  wit,  eaagj, 
and  cheerfulnem  seemed  to  be  doubled ;  and  for  vivaatj 
of  style,  fine  satire,  and  broad  humor,  his  iamooa  k" 
have  never  been  surpassed.    Even  Voltaire  was  o 


eral  delight ;  and  the  author,  from  being  perfa«[>i  the  n 
unpopular  man  in  France,  became  at  once  the  idol  of  th« 
people.  The  dedsion  in  the  case,  however,  ao  &r  as  law 
went,  wss  sgainst  him.  The  parliament  condemned  hink 
au  Udme, — im.,  to  dvic.d^radation ;  but  he  obtained  reatl- 
tution  of  his  rights  within  two  years,  and  finally  triumphed 
over  his  adveisary  La  Blache. 

Daring  the  next  few  years  his  employmoit  was  of  a  aome- 
what  dngnlar  nature.  He  was  engaged  by  the  king  in 
secret  serrioe,  prindpally  to  destroy  certain  scnrriloaa 
pamphlets  concerning  Mme.  du  Ban^,  the  publiettton  of 
which  had  been  threatened.  H's  visits  to  England,  oa 
these  missions,  in  which  he  was  very  succeasfiil,  led  him  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  impendingstroggle  between  tbe 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  His  sympathies  wero 
enCirdy  with  the  Americans ;  and  by  hia  unwearied  exer~ 
tions  he  succeeded  in  indndng  the  French  Government  to 
pve  ample,  though  private,  nsaiitance  in  money  and  armh 
to  the  insurgent  colonists.  He  himself,  partly  on  hia  own 
aocoiint,  partly  as  au  agent,  carried  on  an  snonnous  traffic 
with  America.  During  Che  same  period  he  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  more  enduring  fame  by  hia  two  famoiia 
comedies,  the  best  of  their  class  since  those  of  Moliire. 
The  earlier,  £•  Barbitr  dt  SaiiU,  after  a  short  prohibition. 
WHS  put  on  the  stage  in  177G.  The  first  representation  was 
a  complete  failure.  Beanmarchais  had  overloaded  the  last 
scene  with  allusions  to  the  Gicts  of  his  own  case^  and  tbe 
whole  action  of  the  piece  waa  labored  and  heavy.  But  with 
undaunted  enet^  he  set  to  work,  cut  down  and  remodelled 
the  piece  in  time  for  the  second  representation,  when  it 
achieved  a  complete  success.  The  intrigues  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  licenae  for  the  second  and 
mor?  famous  comedy  Lt  Mortage  de  Figaro  are  highly 
amusing,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  unsettled  state  cf 
public  sentimmt  at  tbe  time.  The  play  waa  completed  in 
1781,  but  the  opposition  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  saw  its  dan- 
gerous  tendencies,  was  not  overcome  till  1784.  The  oobi- 
edy  had  an  unprecedented  success.  Tbe  prindpal  diarao- 
ter  in  both  plays,  the  world-famous  Figaro,  ia  a  completely 
original  conception;  and  for  mingled  wit,  shrewdncM, 
gayety,  and  philosophic  rejection,  may  not  uqiuatly  be 
ranked  alongside  of  the  great  TartuSe.  To  English  re«d> 
ers  the  Figaro  plays  are  generally  known  through  the 
adaptations  of  them  in  the  |{rand  opena  of  Honwt  and 
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Boviiii;  bnl  in  Fnnce  the^  long  Tctfuned  popularity  u 
acting  i^eces.  BMQmarchatt'a  iMer  productions,  the  botn- 
fantic  Vfvm  Ibrore,  and  the  drama  Tlie  Otnffy  Metier, 
which  irta  veir  popular,  are  hardly  worthj  of  hii  geniuB. 
Bj  hia  wiiun^  Bemmarchais  contributed  gr«atly, 
tto^gk  qnite  ancoDKioiisly,  to  bnny  on  the  erents  that 
led  to  the  BevolutioD.  At  heart  he  hardlr  seems  to  have 
been  a  Tepnblicaa,  and  the  new  state  of  aSaire  did  not  ben- 
efit him.  His  popularity  had  been  somewhat  lessened  bv 
the  sfBun  Bergasee  and  Hirabeau,  and  his  great  wealth 
and  splendid  mansion  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of  the 
viTiooB.  A  apeciilation  into  which  he  entered,  to  supply 
the  ConTenti(«i  with  musbeta  from  Holland,  proved  a  ~  '~ 


and  Eiwland.  His  memoirs  entitled.  Met  Sa  Epoqaa,  de- 
tailing nia  sufferings  under  the  Republic,  ore  not  unworthy 
of  tb«  OoeuDai)  period.  His  courage  and  happy  disposi- 
tion nCTsr  deserted  him ;  he  wss  gay  and  hopeful  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  in  Hay, 

nm. 

Lomtaie,  Btammankau  tt  am  Ttmpt,  185S;  Eng.  traaa.  of 
ths  ume  by  U.  S.  Bdwardi,  4  roll.,  IB&S.  Beaamarahail'i 
work!  haTo  b«D  publiihed  by  Qudm,  T  voli.,  1809;  sad  by 
rnma,  •  Tols.,  ISSf. 

BEAUHABIS  (formerly  Boihotof,  and  deriving  its 
|>reamt  Fnnch  name  of  Beau  Marais  from  Edward  I.],  a 
borough  and  market-town  of  Angleaea,  North  Wales.  It 
b  aitaated  oa  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris,  at  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  Uenai  Straits,  in  lat  S3°  16'  N.,  long.  4° 
&'  W.  The  town  oooaists  of  several  atr«ets;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  principal  one  stands  the  castle  This 
IbrtreH  was  built  by  Edward  L  about  1295.  It  covers  a 
great  extent  of  gronnd,  hot  ila  imposing  efiect  is  somewhat 
fessened  by  its  low  position,  which  was  so  designed  that  the 
Ibase  might  communicate  with  the  sea,  so  Chat  vessels 
might  unload  beneath  the  walls.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  is  a  spacious  structure,  containing  several  fine 
iDonumenta.  A  free  school  was  (bunded  here  in  1603. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  town-halt,  county-hall, 
prison,  custom-house,  assembly-room,  and  national  school. 
Bennmaris  has  no  manufactures  and  comparatively  little 
trade,  but  IB  much  frequented  as  a  baUiin||-plBce.  It 
nniles  with  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Ltan^fni  in  return- 
ing a  member  to  parliament  The  bay  affords  good  sndioi^ 
■ge,  having  seven  fathoms  of  water  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
^pnlatioo  in  1871,  2291. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHEE.  The  criUcal  me- 
moir prefixed  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  the  only  good  and  scholar- 
like  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  has  summed  up 
<Kice  for  all,  in  fulness  of  perfect  order,  what  little  can  now 
btt  known  of  their  lives.  It  may  suffice  here  to  extract 
from  this  complete  and  careful  record  a  few  main  facts  and 
neccnary  dates,  taking  as  little  note  aa  need  be  of  any  aup- 
plementary  or  hypothetical  matters.  Six  or  seven  years 
before  the  birth  of  bis  brother  in  art,  John  Fletcher  was 
bom  in  December,  1579,  at  Bye  in  Sussex,  and  baptized 
on  the  20(h  of  the  same  month.  Bichard  Fletcher,  hia 
father,  ^lerwards  <ineen's  chaplain,  dean  of  Peterborough, 
and  bbhop  succeawvelv  of  Bristol,  Worcester,  and  London, 
was  then  minister  of  the  pariiib  iu  which  the  son  was  bom 
wbo  was  to  make  their  name  immortal.  Thai  son  was  just 
turned  of  seven  when  the  dean  distinguished  and  disgraced 
himself  as  the  spiritual  toimentor  of  the  last  momenta  on 
earth  of  Mary  Stuart.  When  not  quite  twelve  he  was  ad- 
mitted pouioner  of  Bene't  Collqie.  Cambridge,  and  two 
J 'ears  later  was  made  one  of  the  Bible-clerks :  of  this  col- 
cge  Bishop  Fletcher 


shop  Fletcher  had   been   president  twenty  yi 
and  six  months  before  his  son's  admismon 


had 


received  from  its  authorides  a  firet  letter  of  thanks 
Torioua  bttu&ctions,  to  be  fallowed  next  year  by  a  second 
Four  years  later  than  this,  when  John  Fletcher  wanted 
five  or  air  months  of  hia  seventeenth  year,  the  bishop  died 
-suddenly  of  over  much  tobacco  and  the  displeasare  oF 
Queen  Eliiabetb  at  his  second  marriage— this  time,  it 
appears,  with  a  lady  of  such  character  as  figures  aome- 
Uiog  100  freqoeotl?  on  the  stage  of  his  illustrious  son. 
He  left  eight  children  by  his  first  marriage  in  auch  dis- 
tress that  thdr  uncle.  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  author  oC  a 
treatise  on  the  Busman  commonwealth  which  is  still  held 
In  some  reptite,  wss  obliged  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the 
queCD  on  their  behalf,  which  was  supported  by  the  inter- 


cession of  Essex,  but  with  what  result  is  uncertain.  From 
this  date  we  know  nothing  of  the  fortunes  of  John 
Fletcher,  till  the  needy  orptm  boy  of  sercoteen  reap- 
peani  as  the  brilliant  and  triumphant  poet  whose  name  is 
linked  for  all  tipie  with  the  yet  more  glorious  name  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  third  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Beaumont  of  Oraoe-Dieu,  one  of  the  juetices  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas— bom,  according  lo  general  report,  in  1536, 
but,  according  to  more  than  one  apparently  irrefragable 
document,  actually  bom  at  least  a  year  earlier.  The  first 
record  of  his  existence  is  the  entiy  of  his  name,  together 
with  those  of  his  elder  brothera  Heni^  and  John,  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgotes  Hall,  Oxfoid,  now 
supplanted  by  Pembroke  College.  But  most  lovers  of  his 
fame  will  care  rather  to  remember  the  admirable  lines  of 
Wordsworth  on  the  "eager  child"  who  played  among  the 
rodiB  and  woodlands  of  Grace-Dieu ;  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  boy's  first  veises  were  of  the 
peaceful  and  pastoral  character  attributed  to  them  by  the 
great  laureate  of  the  lakes.  That  passionate  and  fiery  f^iua 
which  was  so  soon  and  for  ao  snort  a  time  to  "shake  the 
bnakined  stage"  with  heroic  and  tnwc  not«a  of  paaionand 
of  sorrow,  of  scorn  and  rage  and  slighted  love  and  jealousy, 
must  surely  have  sought  vent  from  the  fiiat  in  fancies  of  a 
more  ardent  and  ambitious  kind:  and  it  would  be  a 
likelier  coi^ecMralhat  when  Frank  Beaumont  (as  we  know 
on  more  authorities  than  one  that  he  was  always  called  by 
his  contempor&riei,  even  in  the  full  flush  of  his  adult  fame 
— "  never  more  than  Frank,"  says  Heywood)  went  to  nol- 
le^ at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve,  he  had  already  committed  a 
tragedy  or  two  in  emulation  of  Tamharlrune,  AiiArimimt, 
or  Jeronyiw.  The  date  of  his  admission  wns  4th  February, 
1.597  ;  on  April  22d  of  tiie  following  year  hia  father  died: 
and  oa  the  3d  of  November  1600,  huving  left  Oxtbtd 
without  taking  his  degree,  the  bojr  of  fifteen  was  eniered  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  his  two  brothers  standing 
sponsora  oa  the  grove  occaaion.  But  the  son  of  Judge 
Beaumont  was  no  fitter  for  success  at  the  bar  than  tlie  sod 
of  Bishop  Fletcher  for  ditiinction  in  the  church :  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  imagine  either  poet  invested  with  either 
gown.  Two  years  later  appeared  the  poem  of  Saimaeu 
and  Hermapkroditiu,  a  voluptuous  and  voluminous  ezpaa- 
aioQ  of  the  Ovidian  It^^d,  not  on  the  whole  discreditable 
to  a  lad  of  seventeen,  fresh  from  the  popular  love-poema 
of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  which  it  naturally  exceeds  iu 
long-winded  and  fantaatic  di^sion  of  episodes  and  conceits. 
At  twenty-two  Beaumont  prefixed  to  the  magnificent 
masterpiece  of  Ben  Jonson  some  noticeable  verses  in 
honor  of  his  "dear  friend"  the  author;  and  in  the  same 
year  (1G07)  appeared  the  anonymous  oomedr  of  7%s 
Woman-Haler,  usually  asaigned  to  Fletcher  alone;  bat 
being  as  it  is  in  the  main  a  crude  and  puerile  imitation  of 
Jonson's  manner,  and  certainly  more  like  a  man's  work  at 
twenty-two  than  at  twenty-eight,  internal  evidence  would 
aeem  to  iustift-,  or  at  leagl  to  excuse,  those  critics  who  in 
the  teeth  of  high  authority  and  tradition  would  transfer 
from  Fletcher  to  Beaumont  the  principal  responsibilil^y  for 
this  flret  play  that  can  be  traced  to  the  hand  of  either. 
As  Fletcher  also  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  FoJpotx  a 
oopy  of  commendatory  veises,  we  mn.j_  presume  that  their 
common  admiration  for  a  common  friend  was  among  the 
earlieat  and  strongest  influences  which  drew  together  the 
two  great  poets  whose  names  were  thenceforward  to 
be  for  ever  indivisible.  During  the  dim  eleven  rears 
between  the  death  of  hia  father  and  the  dawn  of  hia 
fame,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  career  of  Fletcher 
had  been  uuprosperous  sa  well  aa  obscure.  From  seven- 
teen to  twenty-eight  his  youth  may  presumably  have 
been  spent  in  such  punful  slrn(ffilea  for  success,  if  not 
for  sQStenahoe,  aa  were  never  known  to  his  younger 
colleague,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  entered  at  Oxford 
a  few  months  after  Fletcher  must  in  all  likelihood  have 
left  Cambridge  to  tir  his  luck  in  London;  a  venture 
most  probably  resolved  on  as  soon  as  the  youth  had  found 
his  family  reduced  by  the  fallier's  death  to  such  minous 
straits  that  any  siaoother  course  can  hardly  have  been  open 
to  him.  Entering  coUe^  at  the  same  age  as  Fletcher  had 
eniered  six  years  earlier,  Beaumont  bod  before  him  a 
brighter  and  briefer  line  of  life  than  his  elder.  But  what- 
ever may  hare  been  their  respective  situations  when,  either 
by  happy  chance,  or,  as  Mr.  Dyce  suggeata,  by  the  Koad 
offices  of  Jonson,  they  were  first  brought  together,  their 
intimacy  soon  became  so  much  clceer  than  that  of  ordinaiy 
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■I  mii^t  have  Mtisfied  the  mart  treitchant  tfaeorut  who 
e*er  prcclaimed,  u  the  ordinal  point  of  his  doctrine,  > 
complete  and  absoluU  coiomaaitr  of  bed  and  board,  with 
»ll  goods  thereto  appertaining.  But  in  the  jear  following 
(hat  in  which  the  two  younger  poets  had  united  in  bomage 
(o  Jonson,  they  had  entered  into  a  partnership  of  more 
imporlsDce  th^  this  in  "  [he  HUtie  clothes  and  cloak,  Ac." 
with  other  Decesaariee  of  life  specified  bj  Aubrey.  In 
1608,  if  we  ma7_  trust  (he  reckoning  whi^  seems  trust- 
worthiest,  the  twin  stars  of  our  stage  rose  visibi/  together 
for  the  first  time.  The  loveliest,  though  not  the  lonicst, 
of  tragic  plaja  that  we  owe  to  llie  oomnules  ot  the 
tocceasors  of  Shakespeare,  PhilatUr,  has  always  been 
ro^arded  aa  the  first-born  issne  of  their  common  genins. 
The  noble  tra^y  of  Thierry  and  Thtodortt  bas  generally 
been  dated  earlier  and  assigned  to  Fletcher  alone ;  bat  we 
can  he  snre  neither  of  the  early  date  nor  the  siugle  author- 
ship. The  main  body  of  the  play,  comprising  both  the 
great  scenes  which  throw  out  into  full  and  final  relief  the 
character  of  either  heroine  for  perfect  eood  or  evil,  beara 
throughout  the  unmistakable  image  and  superscription  of 
Fletcher ;  yet  there  are  parla  which  fur  gravity  and  steady 
strength  of  style,  for  reserve  and  temperanceofe&ect,  would 
•eem  to  BUfmeat  the  collaboration  of  a  calmer  and  more 
patient  hsndi  and  these  more  equable  and  less  passionate 
parts  of  the  poem  recall  rather  the  touch  of  Maasinger 


leguUr  stmcture  of  the  rcrse,  the  even  idieme  .. 

kCtloD,  the  exaggerated  bra^gardiim  which  makes  of  the  hero 
«  mere  poppet  or  mouthpiece  of  his  own  self'Will,  sie  all 
qnalitiee  which,  for  better  or  for  wotse,  remind  us  of  the 
itrenMh  or  the  weakness  of  a  poet  witli  whom  we  know 
that  Fletcher,  before  or  after  his  allianoe  with  Beaumtmt, 
did  now  and  then  work  in  common.  Even  the  Arbacea  of 
BcMimont,  thoQgh  somewhat  too  iiighlv  colored,  does  not 
"write  himself  down  an  ass,"  like  Thierry  on  his  first 
CBtranc*^  after  the  too  frequent  fashion  of  Haasinger'B 
braggarts  and  tyrants  i  does  not  proclaim  at  starting  or 
display  with  mere  wantonness  of  exposure  his  more  un- 
lovely qualities  in  tlie  naked  nature  of  their  defbrmity. 
Compare  also  the  second  with  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth 
act.  In  style  and  metre  this  second  scene  is  ss  good  an 
example  of  Haninger  as  the  first  is  of  Fletcher  at  his  best. 
Observe  especially  in  the  elabomle  narradve  of  the 
pretended  self-immolation  of  Ordella  these  distinctive 
notes  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Massin^r;  the  excess  of 
parenthetic  sentences,  no  less  than  five  m  a  space  of  twenty 
lines;  the  classical  common-place  of  allusion  to  Athens, 
Borneo  and  Sparta  in  one  superfluous  breath;  the  pore 
•nd  vigorous  but  somewhat  level  and  prosaic  order  of 
lan^nage,  with  the  use  of  certain  cheap  and  easy  phntsea 
familiar  to  Massinger  ««  catchwords;  the  flat  and  feeble 
terminstions  by  means  of  which  the  final  syllable  of  one 
Terse  nms  on  into  the  next  without  more  pause  or  rhythm 
than  io  a  passage  of  prose;  the  general  dignity  and 
mrity  of  sustiuned  and  measured  expression.  These  are 
Uie  very  points  in  which  the  style  of  Uassinger  differa  from 
that  of  Fletcher;  whose  lightest  aiv!  loosest  veises  do  not 
Averlap  each  otiW  without  senBibls  distinction  between  the 
end  of  one  line  and  the  beginnioa  of  the  next:  who  is 
«fteD  too  fluent  and  fadle  to  be  choice  or  forcible  in  his 
diction,  bat  seldom  if  ever  prosaic  or  conventional  in  phrase 
ot  altusion,  and  by  no  means  habitually  given  to  weave 
thoughts  within  thoughts,  knit  sentence  into  sentence,  and 
bang  whole  paragraptis  tc^ther  by  the  help  of  loope  and 
brackets.  From  theae  indieations  we  might  infer  that  this 
poem  belongs  altijgether  to  a  period  later  than  the  death 
of  Beaumont;  though  even  during  his  friend's  life  it  ap- 
paais  that  FWher  was  once  at  least  allied  with  Massinger 
and  two  leaser  dramatists  in  the  composition  of  some  pTay 
pow  unknown  to  men. 

Hardly  eight  years  of  toil  and  triumph,  of  joyoos  and 
glorious  life,  were  spared  by  destiny  to  the  younger  poet 
between  the  date  assigned  to  the  first  radiant  revelation  of 
hia  genius  in  PhUtuUr  and  the  date  which  marks  the  end 
of  all  his  labors.  On  the  Sch  of  March,  1616,  Francis 
Beaumont  died, — according  to  Joneon  and  tradition,  "ere 
he  was  thirty  yeairs  of  age,"  but  this  we  have  seen  to  be 
'  '  t  with  the  r^pstry  oC  his  entrance  at  Oxford. 
,  >»,..  ii.^  Hegiac  evidence  of  friends,  he  d' 
fiery  overwork  of  brain ;  yet  & 


tbe  magnifioent  aiul  masculine  bntnty  of  his  portrui  o«a 
should  certsinly  never  have  guessed  that  any  suaiu  eX 
spirit  or  alt«aa  of  invcatioa  could  have  worn  oat  so  long 
Mfore  its  time  so  &ir  and  royal  a  temple  for  so  bright  and 
affluent  a  soul.  A  student  of  phyaioKpomy  will  not  bil  to 
mark  the  points  of  Ukenesa  and  of  diflereoce  between  the 
faces  of  the  two  Menda ;  both  models  of  noble  manhood, 
handsome  and  aignlficaot  in  fealni«  and  ezpreaaioa  alike; 
— Besumonts  theatatelier  and  aerenerofthe  two,  with  clear 
thoughtful  eyes,  fall  arched  btowa,  and  at/oog  aqailine 
ncae,  with  a  little  cleft  at  tha  tip;  a  grave  and  beantifU 
mouth,  with  full  and  finely  carved  lipa;  .the  form  of  faoe  » 
long  pure  oval,  and  the  imperial  head  with  its  "fair  larg* 
front"  and  clustering  hair  set  firm  and  carried  high  with 
BO  aspect  at  onoe  of  quiet  commandand  kingly  obeerVatimt: 
Flelcner's  a  more  keen  and  fervid  &c&  sharper  in  ontliae 
every  way,  with  an  aii  of  bright  ardor  and  glad  fierj 
impatience;  sanguine  and  nervous,  suiting  the  oomplexjon 
and  color  of  hair;  the  espreasion  of  the  eager  eyes  and 
lipa  almost  recalling  that  of  a  noble  hound  in  act  to 
break  the  leash  it  strains  at; — two  heads  as  l<wdly  of 
feature  and  as  expressive  of  aspect  as  any  gallery  of  great 
men  can  show.  That  spring  of  1616,  we  may  note  in 
passing,  was  the  darkest  that  ever  dawned  upon  fiaglaod 
or  the  world;  for,  just  forty-eight  days  afterwards,  it 
witnessed,  on  the  23d  of  April,  tbe  ranoval  from  earth  of 
the  mightiest  genins  that  evtx  dwelt  amnu  men.  Scarcdr 
more  loan  a  m<M)th  and  «  half  divided  we  death-daye  <a 
Beaumont  and  of  Bhakeapeare.  Some  three  yean  earlier 
t^  Mr.Dyoc^a estimate, whenabout the ageoftwaitj;-dgbl, 
Beaumont  had  married  Uraul*,  daughter  and  ooheirefl  la 
Henry  Isley  of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  oy  whom  he  left  two 
daughter^  one  of'  them  poethumous.  Fletcher  survived 
his  friend  just  nine  years  and  five  miHiths ;  he  died  "  in 
the  great  plague,  162&,"  and  was  buried  on  the  29th  of 
August  in  Sl  Saviour's,  Southwark  j  not,  as  we  might  hare 
wished,  beaide  his  younger  fellow  in  mme,  who  but  thre* 
days  aAer  his  untimely  death  had  added  another  deathlea* 
memory  to  the  graves  of  our  great  men  in  Westminster 
Abb^,  which  he  had  sung  in  such  noble  verse.  Dying 
when  just  four  months  short  of  forty-ux,  Fletcher  had  tboa, 
ss  well  ss  we  can  now  calculate,  altogether  some  foortcea 
years  and  six  months  more  of  life  than  the  poet  who 
divida  with  him  the  imperial  inheritance  of  their  oommoa 

The  perfect  ijnion  in  genins  and  in  friatdabip  which 

has  made  one  name  of  the  two  names  of  these  g '— '- 

brothers  in  song  is  a  thing  so  admirable  and  s> 
to  remember,  that  it  would  seem  nngraciouB  ai 
to  claim  for  either  a  precedence  which  we  may  be  sore  b* 
would  hkve  been  eager  to  disclaim.  But  if  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  Dioscuri  of  Engliah  poetry, 
we  must  admit  that  Beaumont  was  the  twin  of  heavenlier 
birth.  Only  as  Pollux  waa  on  one  side  a  demigod  at 
diviner  blood  than  Csstor  can  it  be  said  that  on  any  aids 
Beaumont  was  a  poet  of  higher  and  purer  genins  ihaa 
Fletcher;  but  so  much  must  he  allowed  by  all  who  have 
eyes  and  ears  to  discent  in  the  fabric  of  their  commoa 
work  a  distinctim  without  a  difierenoe.  Few  thinp  ai» 
stranger  than  the  avowal  of  so  great  and  e^uisile  a  critie 
as  Coleridge,  that  he  could  trace  no  faintest  line  of  demarc- 
ation between  tbe  plays  which  we  owe  mainly  to  Beanraont 
and  the  plays  which  we  owe  solely  to  Fletcher.  To  othoa 
this  line  has  always  appeared  in  almost  every  a  ~  '~ 

-  '    ■■        "'  hard       ■  '        '        "'      ' 


nd  so  delightfiil 
IB  and  unkuidly 


Ukable. 


Were  il 


hard  and  brood  u  the  line  which 


7%«  Too  Nobh  Kintnai,  the  harmony  would  of  o 
be  lost  which  now  informs  every  work  of  tbor  con 
genius,  and  each  play  of  their  writing  would  be  ancii  an- 
other piece  of  magnificent  patchwork  aa  that  last  gigantic 
heir  of  Shakespeare's  invention,  the  poethnmooa  birth  of  bia 
parting  Uuse  which  was  suckled  at  the  breast  of  FlMehei'a 
ss  a  child  of  godlike  blood  might  he  reared  on  the  milk  <J 
a  mortal  motlier — or  in  this  case,  we  might  sometimes  ba 
tempted  to  say,  of  a  she-goot  who  left  in  the  TWM  of  the 
heaven-bom  suckling  somewhst  loo  much  of  his  nana 
AmalthKa.  That  question  however  beloDp  in  any  eaaa 
more  properly  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  than  to  lb* 
present  subject  in  hand.  It  may  snffloe  bare  lo  obierv« 
that  the  contributions  of  Fletcher  l«  the  m^eatic  tempi* 
of  tragedy  left  inoomplete  bv  Sfaakaspeare  diow  the  leaaer 
workman  almost  equally  at  Kis  best  and  at  hia  worst,  at  hi* 
weakest  and  at  hia  strongesL    In  the  plays  which  we  knos 
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bj  eridenos  rarer  than  the  moet  tmrtwoithr  tradidon  to 
ba  the  oommOD  work  of  Beiamoat  aad  Fletcher,  there  la 
Ifkdeed  do  trace  of  eacb  iaoongnioai  and  incompatible 
•dmixtnre  le  leaves  the  grettttt  rumple  of  romantic 
tcuedy— for  C^mMim  and  the  Wtniei't  iBtle,  thoagh  not 
KQUt]««  of  bloiMl,  an  Id  thur  Imum  do  more  tn^  than 
Pmida  or  the  Tmpta — an  nniqne  instance  of  glorious  im- 
perfection, a  hybrid  of  heavenly  and  other  than  heaTenlj 
weed,  diwroportiooed  and  diTine.  But  Ihrooghout  these 
noblest  of^the  works  Inscribed  generally  with  the  names  of 
both  dnmstists  we  trace  on  evei?  other  page  the  (oach  of 
a  sorer  hand,  we  hear  at  everj  otfaei  torn  the  note  of  a 
daepei  Toioe,  than  we  can  ever  recogoiie  in  the  work  of 
Pitcher  alone.    Although  ths  beloved  friend  of  Jonsou, 


and  in  the  field  of  oomedy  his  loving  sod  studlons  disciple, 
jet  in  that  tragic  field  where  his  freshest  bars  were  gatberad 
Beaamont  was  the  worthiest  and  the  closest 


Shakespeare.  In  the  external  but  eeseQiial  matter  of  ex- 
preaiion  bj  rhvtbm  and  metre  he  approves  himself  alwars 
a  stodeat  of  Soakespeare's  second  manner,  of  the  style  in 
which  the  graver  or  tragic  part  of  his  historical  or  ro- 
mantic plays  is  mostly  written;  doubtless,  the  most  perfect 
model  that  can  be  studied  by  any  poet  who,  like  Beaumont, 
is  great  enough  to  be  in  no  danger  o[  sinking  to  the  rank 
of  a  mere  copyist,  but  while  studious  of  the  perfection  set 
belMe  him  is  ^et  conacious  of  his  own  personal  snd  proper 
quality  of  genins,  and  enters  the  presence  of  the  master  not 
*■  k  servant  bot  as  a  son.  The  genersl  style  of  his  tragic 
oc  romantic  verse  is  ss  simple  and  severe  in  its  purity  of 
note  and  r^Uri^  of  outline  as  that  of  Fletcher's  is  by 
comparison  Isx^  eflusive,  exuberant.  The  mstchiees  fluency 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  elder  brother  pours  forth  the 
Ctream  of  lus  smooth  swift  verse  save  probably  the  first 
occasion  for  (hat  foolish  rumor  which  hss  not  yet  lallen 
duly  nlenl,  bot  still  murmara  here  and  there  its  suggestion 
that  the  main  offioe  of  Beaumont  was  to  correct  and  contain 
within  bounds  the  overflowing  invenuon  of  his  college. 
The  poet  who  while  yet  a  youth  had  earned  by  his  untuded 
maKeiT  of  hand  such  a  crown  as  was  bestowed  by  the 
noble  love  snd  the  loving  "envy"  of  Ben  Jonson  was, 
aoootding  to  this  tradition,  a  mere  precocious  pedagogue, 
fit  only  to  revise  and  restrun  the  too  liberal  efiiisions  of 
hia  elder  in  genius  as  in  years.  Now,  in  every  one  of  the 
plays  common  to  both,  the  real  diCGculty  for  a  critic  is  not 
to  trace  thehaod  of  Beaumont,  but  to  detect  the  touch  of 


JTotd's  IV<^s(hf,  it  should  be  clear  to  the 
cnrsor^  of  readeis  that  he  has  not  to  do  with  the  author  of 
Valeatiniaat  and  2%s  Dotible  Marriage.  In  those  admirable 
tragedies  the  style  is  looser,  more  fluid,  more  feminine. 
Fram  the  first  scene  to  the  last  we  are  swept  as  it  were 
long  the  race  of  a  runnin|j  river,  always  at  full  flow  of 
ightaod  baoyant  melody,  with  no  dark  reaches  or  perilous 
«adies,  no  sti^nant  poob  or  sterile  sandbanks;  its  bright 
ooiUM  oolv  varied  by  sadden  rapids  or  a  strong  ripple 
bere  and  there,  but  in  rough  places  or  sioooth  stilt  stirred 
•ad  sparkling  with  summer  wind  and  sun.  But  in  those 
tragic  pONUs  of  which  the  dominant  note  is  the  note  of 
BeMunoDt's  genius  ■  subtler  chord  of  thought  is  sounded, 
a  detfwr  k^  of  emotion  is  touched,  than  ever  was  struck 
by  Fletcher.  The  lifter  genins  is  palpablv  subordinate 
to  the  StnM^er,  and  loyally  submits  itself  to  the  imp 
•f  a  loftier  spirit  It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is 
grave  taoaga  to  pfodnce  a  discord :  it  is  also  true  that  the 
plaTB  in  wuch  the  prsdominance  of  Beaumoat's  mind  and 
■tyM  is  g«sierallv  perceptible  make  up  altogether  but  t 
small  section  of  the  work  that  bean  their  names  coi^ointly 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  within  this  section  the  moei 
predons  part  of  that  work  is  comprised.  Outside  it  wi 
shall  fiiM  no  figuros  so  firmlv  drawn,  no  such  clearness  o1 
ootline,  no  socn  canning  of  bauds  as 


ami  ArbaocB,  Beanmont  also  is  apt  to  show  something  of 
that  exaggeration  or  inconsistency  for  which  his  oollesgue 
is  perfaape  more  frequently  and  more  heavily  to  bii 
bot  in  these  there  is  not  a  jarring  note,  not  a  touch 
placed  ;  nnlea,  indeed,  a  rigid  criticism  may  conden 
onfeminine  and  incongruous  with  the  gentle  beauty  of  her 
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unine  and  inoongmous  with  the  gentle  beauty  of  her 

tic  patience  the  device  by  which  Aspatia  procures 

If  the  death  desired  at  the  "hand  of  Ammtor.    This  is 

a  fault  by  Hr.  Dym,  but  may  well  be  forgiven  foi 


the  sake  of  the  magnifioent  scene  which  follows,  and  the 
highest  tragic  efiect  ever  attained  on  the  stage  of  eithei 
poet.  That  this  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  those  other 
scenes  which  are  the  glory  of  the  poem  is  due  to  Beau- 
might  readily  be  shown  at  length  by  the  process  of 
comparison.  The  noble  scene  of  re^cide,  which  it  wsa 
found  expedient  to  cancel  during  the  earlier  years  of  (ha 
Restoration,  may  indeed  be  the  work  of  Fletcher;  but  the 
part  of  Evadne  must  undoubtedly  be  in  the  main  assigned 
to  the  more  notent  hand  of  his  fellow.  There  is  a  fine 
harmony  of  character  between  her  naked  audacity  in  the 
second  act  and  her  fierce  repentanoe  in  the  fourth,  which  is 
not  unworthy  a  disciple  of  the  tragic  school  of  Shakespeare ; 
Fletcher  is  iem  observant  of  (he  due  balance,  leas  heedful 
of  the  nice  proportions  of  good  and  evil  in  a  faulty  and 
fieiy  nature,  compounded  of  perverse  instinct  and  pasaion- 
ate  reaction.  From  him  we  miKht  have  had  a  figure  as 
admirable  for  vigor  of  handling,  but  hardly  in  such  perfwt 
keeping  as  this  of  BeaumonPs  Evsdn^  the  murderess- 
Hagdilen,  whose  penitence  is  of  one  crimson  oolor  with 
her  un.  Nor  even  in  Fletcher's  Ordella,  worthy  as  the 
part  is  throughout  even  of  the  precious  and  exquisite 
praise  of  Lamb,  is  there  any  such  cunning  touch  of  tender- 
ness or  delicate  p^nrae  of  pathos  as  in  the  parts  of  Bellario 
and  Aspatia.  These  I^ave  in  them  a  bitter  sweetness,  a 
subtle  pungencT  of  mortal  sorrow  and  lean  of  divine  de- 
light, beyond  the  reach  of  Fletcher.  His  highest  studies 
of  female  character  have  dignity,  energy,  devotion  of  the 
heroic  type ;  but  they  never  touch  ds  to  the  quick,  never 
waken  in  us  any  finer  and  more  profound  sense  than  that 
of  applause  and  admiration.  There  is  a  modest  pathos 
now  and  then  in  his  pictures  of  feminine  submiBsion  and 
slighted  or  outraged  love;  but  this  submission  he  is  spt 
to  make  too  servile,  this  love  too  dog-like  in  its  abject 
devotion  to  retain  that  tender  reverence  which  so  many 

Eiera^ons  of  readers  have  paid  to  the  sweet  memories  of 
patia  sod  Bellario.  To  excite  compassion  was  enough 
for  Fletcher,  as  in  the  masculine  parts  of  his  work  it  was 
mough  for  him  to  excite  wonder,  to  sustain  curiosity,  to 
goad  and  stimulate  by  any  vivid  and  violent  means  the 
interest  of  readers  or  spectators.  The  single  instance  of 
noble  pathoe,  the  one  scene  he  hss  left  us  which  sppeak 
to  the  higher  and  purer  kind  of  pity,  is  the  death  of  the 
child  Hengo  in  Bonduea, — »  scene  which  of  itself  would 
have  sufficed  to  enrol  his  name  for  ever  on  the  list  of  our 
great  tragic  poets.  To  him  we  may  probably  aSEign  the 
whole  merit  of  that  fiery  and  high-toned  tragedy,  with  all 
its  spirit  snd  splendor  of  national  snd  iDaiiial  passion;  the 
conscious  and  demonstrative  exchai^  of  courtesy  between 
Roman  and  Briton,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  notes  of 
the  poem,  hss  in  it  a  touch  of  overtrained  and  artificial 
chivalry  charactoistic  of  Fletoher ;  yet  the  parts  of  CTara- 
tach  and  Pcenins  may  be  counted  among  the  loftiest  and 
most  equal  of  his  creations.  But  no  snrer  test  or  better 
exsmple  can  be  taken  of  the  distinctive  quality  which  de- 
notes the  graver  genius  of  either  poet  than  that  supplied 
bv  a  comparison  of  Beaumont's  XWusipA  i/  Love  with 
Fletcher'a  Trimi^h  cf  Death.  Each  llUle  play,  in  the  brief 
course  of  its  single  act,  gives  proof  of  the  peculiar  touch 
and  special  trick  of  its  author's  hand;  the  deeper  and 
more  delicate  passion  of  Beaumont,  the  rapid  ana  ardent 
activity  of  Fletcher,  have  nowhere  found  a  more  noticeable 
vent  for  the  expression  respectively  of  the  most  tender  and 
profound  simplicity  of  quiet  sweetness,' the  most  buoyant 
and  impatient  energy  of  tn^c  emotion. 

In  the  wider  field  of  their  comic  or  romantic  drama  it 
is  yet  essier  to  distineuisk  the  respective  work  of  either 
hand.  The  bias  of  Fletoher  wss  towards  mixed  oomedy  ; 
his  lisbtest  and  wildest  humor  is  osually  crossed  ot  tem- 
pered by  an  infusion  of  romance ;  like  Shakespeare  in  this 


however  slight  and  fugitive.  Beaumont,  evidently  n 
the  imperious  influenceof  Ben  Jonson's  more  rigid  theories, 
seems  rather  to  have  bent  his  genius  with  the  whole  force 
of  a  resolute  will  into  the  form  or  mould  prescribed  for 
oomedy  by  the  elder  and  greater  comic  poet.  The  ad- 
mirable study  of  the  worthy  oitiien  and  his  wife,  who 
introduce  to  the  stage  and  escort  with  (h^r  applause  The 

Knight  of   lie  Bvntirtg  FetUe   through   his  adventi- 

career  to  its  untimely  end,  has  all  the  force  and  fulne 
Jonson's  hnmor  at  its  best,  with  more  of  freshness  ana 
freedom.     In  pure  comedy,  varied  with  broad  bioe  and 
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BMck-herolo  pnrod/,  Beunnont  tu  tha  earliest  u  well  h 
(h«  abl«Rt  difciple  of  the  muter  irboM  mantle  waa  after- 
irarda  lo  be  shued  amonr  the  academic  poets  of  a  younger 
generation,  the  Bandol^  and  Cartwnghta  who  sonsht 
■halter  under  the  ihadow  of  its  Toluminoas  folds.  The 
iMBt  example  of  the  school  of  Jonson  to  be  found  oalaide 
the  ample  raage  of  his  own  work  is  The  Scomfiii  Lody, 
a  comedy  whoee  ezceptiomil  micceaa  and  proloDtred  popu- 
laritT  most  have  been  due  rather  to  the  broad  effect  of  its 
forcible  titoUions,  its  wealth  and  varietj  of  Indicrous 
incidents,  and  the  strong,  groes  humor  of  iU  dialogue, 
" " "yofstyle   ■- = 


Y  finer  q 


r  character. 


■  liable 


e  with 


thutti 
It  is  t 

critic  who  weigiiB  the  meaning  of  his  words  can  adi 
be  as  coane  as  the  coarsest  work  of  Ben  Jonson.  They 
are  prone,  indeed,  to  indulge  elsewhere  in  a  wanton  and 
exuberant  license  of  talk:  and  Fietcber,  at  least, 
tu  confuse  the  shades  of  right  and  wrong,  t« 
eSaoa  the  banndary  lines  of  good  and  evil,  to 
ertniae  of  virtue  and  palliate  the  nakedness  of 
the  same  indecorotis  and  incongnious  laxity  of  handling. 
Ofien,  in  men  haste  lo  despatch  the  business  of  a  play,  to 
tiiiddle  np  a  catastrophe  or  throw  out  some  particular  scene 
into  sharp  and  immediate  relief  lie  will  sacrifice  all  seem- 
liness  and  consislencv  of  chamcter  to  tlie  present  aim  of 
stage  effect,  and  the  instant  impression  of  strong  incident 
or  audscious  eloquence.  His  heroines  are  too  apt  to  utter 
sentiments  worthr  of  Diana  in  Isngusge  unworthy  of  Doll 
Teanbeet.  But  in  this  pUy  both  style  and  sentiment  are 
throughout  on  a  lower  level,  the  action  and  emotion  are 
of  a  baser  kind  than  usual;  the  precept  of  Aristotle  and 
the  pracdce  of  Jonson  have  been  so  carefully  observed  and 
exaggerated  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  oSer  us  In  one 
or  two  places  an  imitation  not  merely  of  the  sorrier  but  of 
the  sorriest  quaiiti<s  of  human  nature;  and  full  as  it  is 
of  spontaiiBOUs  power  sod  humorous  invention,  the  oomedy 
extolled  by  the  mond  Bteele  (with  just  so  mucn  of  reserva- 
tion as  permits  him  to  deprecate  the  ridicule  cast  upon  the 
cleJ'ical  character}  is  certainly  more  offenwve  to  arUstic 
taw  and  asthetic  judgment  by  the  general  and  ingrained 
ooaiseness  of  its  toue,  than  the  tragi-comedy  denounced 
by  the  immortal  Dryden  as  exceeding  in  license  bis 
own  wont  work  and  that  of  his  fellow  playwrights — an 
imputation,  be  it  said  io  passing,  as  groundless  as  the 
protest  piMded  on  their  behalf  is  impudent;  for  though 
we  may  hardly  agree  with  the  uncompromising  pan^yriBt 
who  commends  that  play  in  particular  to  the  approval 
of  "  the  austere  scarlet  (remembering,  perhaps,  that 
Aristophanes  was  the  chosen  bedfellow  of  Chrysoetom), 
there  is  at  least  no  such  ofTence  against  art  or  taste  in 
the  eccentricity  of  its  situations  or  the  daring  of  its  dia- 
logue. The  bmiyant  and  facile  grace  of  Pletcher'a  style 
carries  him  lightly  acroa  quagmires  in  which  a  heavier- 
footed  poet,  or  one  of  slower  tread,  would  have  stuck  &st, 
and  come  forth  bemired  to  the  knees.  To  Beaumont  his 
■tare  had  given  as  birthright  the  gifts  of  trofpc  pathos  and 
^mion,  of  tender  power,  and  broad  strong  humor;  to 
Fletcher  had  been  allotted  a  more  fiery  and  fruitful  force 
of  invention,  a  more  aerial  ease  and  swiftness  of  action,  a 
more  various  readiness  and  fulness  of  bright  exuberant 
speech.    The  senius  of  Beaumont  was  deeper,  sweeter,  no- 


blended  his  mlors  and  combined  his  effects  wiOi  socB 
exquisite  fscUity  and  swift  light  sureness  of  ti,iich,  thai 
we  may  return  once  and  again  from  those  heights  aitd 
depUiB  of  poetry  to  which  access  was  forludJen  him, 
ready  as  ever  to  enjoy  ss  of  old  the  Iresh  incompaiable 
chsrm,  the  force  ano  ease  and  grace  of  liJe^  which  fill  and 
animate  the  radiant  world  of  his  romantic  invention. 
Neither  before  him  nor  after  do  we  fin<^  in  this  his  spedol 
field  of  fancy  and  of  work,  more  than  shadows  or  echoes 
of  his  coming  or  deparliog  genius.  Admirable  as  are  his 
tragedies  alr^dy  mentioned^  rich  in  splendid  eloquenc* 
and  strong  in  large  grasp  of  character  as  is  the  Bomaii 
history  of  TK»  Falae  Out,  full  of  interest  and  vigor  as  is 
the  better  part  of  SoUo  Date  o^  l/brmandg,  and  sublima 
ia  the  loveliness  of  passion  as  is  the  one  scene  ofperfect 
beauty  and  terror  which  crowns  this  latter  tragedy,  Plelcber 
may  claim  a  yet  higher  and  more  special  station  among  his 


great  dramatic  peere  by  right  of  his  o 
than  by  right  of  his  tra^^c  and  historic  playi.  Even  id 
these  he  is  more  a  romantic  than  a  tragic  poeL  The  quality 
of  his  genius,  never  sombre  or  subtle  or  profonnd,  bean 
him  slvrays  towards  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  His  QStursJ 
work  is  in  a  midday  world  of  fearless  boyish  laughter  and 
hardly  bitter  lean.  There  is  always  more  of  rainbow  than 
of  storm  in  his  skies;  their  daikest  shadow  is  but  a  tzaffa 
twilight.  What  with  him  ia  the  noon  of  night  would  seem 
as  sunshine  on  the  stsge  of  Ford  or  Webster.  There  is  but 
laesage  in  all  these  noble  plays  which  lifts  us  beyond  a 
!  of  the  stage,  which  raises  our  admiration  out  of  speech 
silence,  tempera  and  Iroosfigures  our  emotion  with  a 
touch  of  awe.  And  this  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Beau- 
mont, exalted  for  an  instant  to  the  very  tone  and  manner 
of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  when  Amintor  stands  between 
the  dead  and  the  dying  woman  whom  he  has  unwittingly 
slain  with  Jiand  and  tongue.  The  firat  few  lines  tliat  drop 
from  his  stricken  lips  are  probably  the  only  verMs  of 
Beaumont  or  Fletcher  which  might  pass  for  Shokespeare'a 
even  with  a  good  Judge  of  style — 

"This  earth  of  mias  dath  trenlbl^''  ka. 
in  Fletcher's  tragedy,  however  we  may  be  thrilled 

and  kindled  with  hi^hconla^iouB_  excitement,  w 


bier  than  his  dder's ;  the  genius  of  Fletcher  more  brilliant, 
more  supplCj  more  prodigal,  and  more  voluble  than  his 
friend's.  Without  a  taint  or  a  shadow  on  his  fame  of  such 
imitative  servility  as  marks  and  d^rodes  the  mere  hench- 
man or  satellite  of  a  stronger  poet,  Beaumont  may  lairly  be 
said  to  hold  of  Shakespeare  in  his  tragedy,  in  his  comedy 
of  Jonson;  in  each  cose  rather  as  a  kinsman  than  as  a 
client,  BS  on  ally  than  as  a  follower:  but  the  more  special 
province  of  Fletcher  was  a  land  of  hia  own  discovering, 
where  no  later  colonist  has  ever  had  power  to  settle  or  to 
•hare  his  reign.  With  the  mixed  or  romantic  oomedy  of 
Bhakespeare  it  has  nothing  in  common  except  the  admix- 
ture or  altematioQ  of  graver  with  lighter  interest,  of  seri- 
ous with  humorous  action.  Nothing  is  here  of  his  magio 
exaltation  or  charm  of  Mry  empire.    The  rare  and  rash 

adventures  of  Fletcher  on  that  forbidden  track  a~~ 

to  end  in  pitiful  and  shamefiil  failure.    His 

E'aise  is  to  nave  created  a  wholly  Dew  and  wholly  delightful 
rm  of  mixed  comedy  or  dramatic  romance,  detiliiig  merely 
with  the  humon  and  seatiounts  of  men,  their  paaions 
and  tlieir  chances ;  to  have  woveti  of  all  these  ■  web  of 
amotion  sod    eveitt  with   such  gay   dexterity,   la    have 


o  dumb  delight  or  dread,  i 


r  pierced  with  any 
a  deep  enough  lor 
.a  hardly  pr '' 


might  divide  thine  plays  of  Fletdier  nsusJIy  ranked  to- 
gether as  comedies  mto  three  kinds:  the  first  he  would 
class  under  the  head  of  pjre  comedv,  the  next  of  heroic  or 


iples  of  this  clan  are  Tki  ^ 


__.  this,  the  last  snd  moat  delightful  diviaiou  of  the  P<>«^* 
work,  the  special  qualities  of  Uie  two  former  kinds  boDg 
equally  blended  ond  delicately  harmoniied.  The  r 
perfect  and  triumphant  examr'~  "*  "•'■  "'—  -~  '"*  ** 
t»h  diraU,  Mimtieur  Thontat,  i 

The  Mda- Brotlur.    Next  to , 

them,  we  may  put  The  LiliU  fVenci  Laiofa-  (a  play  which 
in  its  broad  conception  of  a  single  ecoentnc  humor  si^pBts 
the  collaboration  of  Beaumont  and  the  inflnenoe  of  JooKm, 
'  style  and  execution  throoKhoat  is  perfect  Fletcher}. 
'  mnw  XtsulMunU  (on  which  an  almoat  ideniieal 
ight  be  passed),  Wemm  Pbati,  Btgganf  Atsi, 
&11U  tniiHipe  we  might  add  The  Fair  Maid  of  tAs  Hm;  in 
most  if  not  in  all  of  which  the  balance  of  exultant  and 
living  humor  with  serious  poetic  interest  of  a  noble  snd 
various  kind  is  held  with  even  hand  and  the  skill  of  a 
natural  master.  In  pure  comedy  Ails  a  Wi/e  amd  loss  a 
Wi/»  is  the  acknowledged  and  cottsummats  master[aece  of 
Fletcher.  Next  to  it  we  might  class,  for  comic  s^rit  and 
force  of  character,  WU  irilAoiK  Moittf,  The  WiUgoet  Oass, 
The  (Aaaeei,  and  Tht  NobU  OaiUemm,—a.  broad  poetia 
farce  to  whose  overflowing  fun  and  masterdom  of  extrava* 

Kce  DO  critic  has  ever  done  justice  but  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
ventured,  not  without  reason,  to  match  its  joyous  and 
prepoBterqjis  audacitiesof  superlative  and  sovereign  fooiwy 
with  the  more  sharp-edged  satire  and  practical  merrim^t 
of  King  and  no  KiM,  where  the  keen  prosaic  humor  ot 
Bessus  and  his  swort&nen  is  as  typical  of  the  oimiie  atyU 
in  which  B^umont  bad  been  traluM  up  under  Ben  Jonooh 
as  the  high  interest  and  graduated  action  of  the  Mriooi 
part  of  the  play  are  characteristic  of  hb  mora  eariMM 
genius.     Among  the  purely  romantic  plays  of  Fletriter.  oc 
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Otam  Id  which  Um  comic  efloct  is  throughout  lubordiiMte 
to  the  roauutic,  Tkt  Kniglu  of  M<iila  leemg  most  worthy  of 
Aie  highest  plsce  for  the  noble  beaa^  and  ezsltation  of 
spirit  irhiGh  inform*  it  with  a  loftv  life,  for  its  chivalroui 
mioa  of  bcniic  psasitKt  and  Csthoiin  devotion.  This  poam 
li  Ihft  Unst  and  the  firat  example  of  those  sweet  fantastic 
paintidM  is  nse-color  and  axnre  of  riwonaiy  chiralry  sod 
Ideal  hdinen,  bj  dint  of  wliioh  the  romance  of  more  recmt 
dkTB  has  Mosht  to  cast  the  glamour  of  a  mirage  OTor  the 
dukest  anddndlieet  "ageeof  faith."  The  pure  and  fer- 
vent eloquence  of  the  stjle  is  in  perfect  Iceepingwith  the 
high  romantic  interest  of  character  and  ■lory.  In  the  same 
CUM  we  may  rank  lunong  the  best  samples  of  Fletcher's 
workmsnship  TU  POfrm,  The  LoyU  i^iigeel,  a  Wift  Jar 
a  MoniX,  Lov^s  Pilgrimage,  and  Tie  Loeer'i  J^i^reu, — nch 
kll  of  them  in  exquisite  writing,  in  varied  incident,  in 
brilliant  efiects  and  graceful  or  usaionate  interludes.  In 
nis  Ooaeomb  snd  The  Boneil  Man'i  Forfmu — two  plays 
whid^  on  the  whole,  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  bort 
of  their  claas^there  are  tones  of  homelier  emotion,  touches 
of  a  dmpler  and  more  pathetic  interest  than  usual ;  and 
beriB,  as  in  the  two  adauiable  firat  scenes  between  Leucippus 
and  Bacha,  which  relieve  and  redeem  from  contempt  the 
tragic  burlesque  of  Gipidt  Rereaga,  the  note  of  Beaumont^s 
manner  is  at  once  discemible. 

Even  the  most  rapid  revision  of  the  work  done  by  these 
great  twia  poets  must  impms  every  capable  stadeot  with 
a  sense  of  the  homage  due  to  this  livins  witn^  of  their 
Uuge  and  liberal  genius.  Th>  loss  of  thtir  names  from 
the  roll  of  Engli^  poetrr  would  he  only  leas  than  the  Ion 
of  the  few  greatest  inscribed  on  iL  Nothing  could  supply 
the  want  of  their  tragic^  their  comic  or  romantic  drama; 
no  larger  or  more  fiery  planM  can  ever  arise  to  supplant 
or  to  eclipse  the  twin  lights  of  oar  iodise  Whatever  thdr 
&ult8  of  shortcoming  or  ezoeas,  there  is  in  their  verv  names 
or  the  mere  thought  of  their  common  work  a  kind  of 
■pedal  and  personal  attraction  for  all  true  lovers  of  high 
dramatic  poetry.  There  is  the  glory  and  grace  of  youth 
in  all  Ibe^  have  left  us;  if  there  bo  also  somewhat  loo 
ffiad)  of  Its  graoel^  as  well  as  its  giacious  qualities,  yet 
tber«  hangs  about  their  memory  as  it  were  a  music  of  the 
tnoming,  a  breath  and  savor  of  briaht  early  manhood,  a 
joyous  and  vigorous  air  of  free  life  and  fruitful  labor, 
which  might  charm  asle«>  fbr  ever  all  thought  or  blame  of 
all  mortal  infinnit}|  or  folly,  or  any  stain  of  earth  that  may 
have  soiled  in  pasiiog  the  feet  of  creatures  half  human  and 
half  divine  while  yet  tbey  dwelt  among  men.  For  good  or 
for  evil,  thejr  are  above  all  things  poeW  of  youth ;  we 
cannot  conceive  of  them  grown  gray  in  the  digi^ity  of 
Jtan,  venerable  with  the  authority  of  long  life,  and 
weighted  with  the  wisdom  of  experience.  In  the  Olym- 
pian circle  of  the  gods  and  the  giants  of  our  race  who  on 
earth  were  their  contemporaries  and  co-rivals,  they  seem 
to  move  among  the  graver  presences  and  figures  of  sedaler 
fame  like  the  two  spoilt  boys  of  heaven,  lightest  of  foot 
and  heart  and  head  of  all  the  brood  ofdeilv.  Shakespeare 
maf  have  smiled  as  Jonson  may  have  nodded  approval  of 
their  bright  swift  work,  neither  of  these  great  elders  grudg- 
ing bis  praise  to  the  special  charm  which  won  for  it  a  pref- 
erence during  one  ffeneration  at  least  even  over  their  own 
loftier  and  weightier  verse;  and  indeed  the  advance  in 
natural  ease,  in  truth  and  grace  of  dialogue^  is  alike  mani- 
fest whether  we  turn  to  such  of  their  comic  characters  as 
Valentine  and  Don  John,  Rutilio  and  Monsieur  Thomas, 
from  the  Truewit  of  Jonson  or  even  from  the  Mercutio  of 
Shakespeare:  the  one  too  adS  with  classic  starch,  the 
other  too  fall  of  mere  verbal  catches  and  forced  conodts, 
to  persuade  ns  that  either  can  in  any  age  have  fairly 
represented  the  light  free  talk  and  facile  humor  of  its 
Touth.  In  another  field  than  this  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
hold  as  high  and  secure  a  atation  of  their  own  as  any  poet 
of  tfaeir  race.  In  perfect  workmanship  of  lyrical  jewelry. 
in  perfect  bloom  and  flower  of  song-writing,  they  equal  nSl 
compeeiB  whom  they  do  not  excel;  (he  blossoms  of  their 
growth  in  this  kind  may  be  matched  for  color  and  fragrance 
against  Shaknpeare'B,  and  for  morning  freshness  and  nat- 
nnl  parity  ol  form  exceed  the  finest  grafts  of  Jonson. 
n«  FaiUfvl  Shepkenitm  alone  might  vpeak  for  Fletcher 
CD  this  score,  being  as  it  is  simply  a  lyric  poem  in  semi- 
dramatic  shap^  to  be  judged  only  as  such,  and  as  such 
almost  faultless ;  but  in  no  wise  to  be  classed  for  praise  or 
blame  among  toe  acting  (Jaya  of  lis  author,  whose  one  seri- 
oaa  aiTar  in  the  matter  was  the  mbmission  of  his  Diyad  to 


the  critical  vetdiet  of  an  andienoe  too  probably  in  great 
part  oompoeed  of  clowns  and  Mtvn  far  unlike  uie  lovina 
and  Bweet-ton^ed  sylvan  of  his  lovely  &ncy.  .  And 
whether  we  assign  to  him  or  to  Beaumont  the  divine  song 
of  melancholv  (mosfiui  iaerymi*  Siiaimideii),  perfect  in 
form  as  Oatullas  and  profound  in  sentiment  as  i^lielley. 
which  Hilton  himself  could  but  echo  and  expand,  eauu 
not  heighten  or  deepen  its  exquisite  Inleosity  of  ihoughl 
and  word  alike,  there  will  remain  witness  enough  for  tin 
younger  brother  of  a  lyrio  power  as  pure  and  rare  as  bit 

The  ezcesB  of  influence  and  popularity  over  that  of  other 
poets  osnaliy  ascribed  to  the  work  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  for  some  half  century  or  so  after  their  own  time 
has  perhaps  been  somewhat  oveistated  by  tradition.  What- 
ever may  have  beoi  for  a  season  the  ^hion  of  the  stage, 
it  is  certain  that  Sbakespeare  can  show  two  editions  for 
one  against  them  in  folio ;  four  in  all  from  1623  to  1686 
while  (hey  have  but  their  two  of  1647  and  1679.  Nor 
does  one  see  how  it  can  accuntlely  or  even  plausibly  be 
said  that  they  were  in  any  exact  sense  the  founders  of  a 
school  either  in  comedy  or  in  tragedy.  Massioger,  for 
Borne  years  their  survivor,  and  in  soma  points  akin  to  them 
as  a  workmui,  cannot  properly  be  counted  as  their  disciple ; 
and  no  leading  poet  of  the  time  had  so  much  in  common 
with  them  as  he.  At  firat  sight,  indeed,  his  choice  of 
romantic  subject  and  treatment  of  foreign  stories,  gathered 
from  the  fertile  tale-tellers  of  the  souUi,  snd  mnging  in 
date  from  Boocaccio  to  Cervantes,  may  seem  to  mark  him 
oat  as  a  member  of  the  same  school ,-  but  the  deepest  and 
most  distinctive  qualities  of  his  genius  set  it  ^  apart  from 
thdrs;  though  undoabtedlv  not  so  far  that  an^  discrepaitcy 
or  discord  should  impair  the  excellence  or  iniore  the  seep- 
ing of  works  in  which  he  took  jpart  with  Fletcher.  Yet, 
placed  beside  thein,  the  tone  of  hia  thought  and  speech 
seems  by  comparison  severe  as  well  as  sober,  and  sad  ■■  well 
as  severe.     Their  extravagant  and  boyish  insanity  of  pros- 

'    royalism  is  not  more  alien  from  his  half  pensive  and 


luently  hix  and  slovenly  incoherence  of  character  or  plot, 
than  his  well  oomposed  and  proportioned  metre  from  their 
lighter  and  looser  melodies,  than  the  bitter  insistence  and 
elaborate  acrimony  of  his  judicial  satire  on  hypocriqr  or 
oppression  from  the  gayety  or  focility  of  mood  which 
Buffera  them  in  the  shiAing  of  a  scene  to  redeem  their  wont 
characters  by  some  juggler's  trick  of  ocmveimon  at  the  last 
moment  allowed  them  to  wind  up  a  play  with  universal 
reconciliation  and  an  act  of  oblivion  on  ul  hands.  They 
couldhardly  have  drawn  with  such  steady  skill  and  explicit 
finish  an  Overreach  or  a  Luke;  but  the  strenuous  and  able 
work  of  Massinger  at  its  highest  point  of  success  has  no 
breath  in  it  of  their  brighter  and  more  immediate  inspira- 
tion. Shirley,  on  the  other  hand,  may  oertainly  be  classed 
as  a  pupil  who  copied  their  style  in  water-color ;  his  best 
tragedy  and  his  b^  comedy.  The  ZVoilor  and  The  Lady  t^ 
Ptauure,  might  pass  muster  undetected  among  the  plays  of 
Fletcher,  and  might  fairly  claim  to  take  rank  above  tlie 
lowtst  class  of  these.  In  the  Guest  work  of  Middieton  we 
recogniie  an  almost  exact  reprodiic^on  of  Fletcher's  met- 
rical eSacts, — a  revertieration  of  that  Sowing  muuc,  a 
reiteration  of  those  feminine  final  notes.  In  bis  lati-r 
tragi-comedies,  throughout  his  masterpiece  of  Women  be- 
txire  Women,  and  in  Uie  noble  scenes  which  make  up  the 
tragic  or  serious  part  of  The  Qtangding  or  Uie  Spanieh 
Oipti/, — wherever,  in  s  word,  we  find  the  admirable  but 
unequal  genius  of  this  poet  at  its  best — we  find  a  likeness 
wholly  wanting  in  his  earlier  and  rader  work,  which 
undoubtedly  su^eats  the  influence  of  Fletcher.  Other 
instances  of  Imitation,  other  examples  of  disci  pi  esliip, 
might  perhaps  be  found  among  leaser  men  of  the  next 
generation ;  but  the  mass  of  suoceedlng  playwrights  began 
in  a  very  short  time  to  lower  the  style  snd  debase 
the  scheme  of  dramatic  poetry;  and  espedally  to  loosen 
the  last  ties  of  harmony,  to  deface  the  vet?  form  and 
feature  of  tragic  veiae.  la  Shirley,  the  last  and  least 
of  those  in  whom  the  lineal  blood  of  the  old  masters  wa* 
yet  discemibte,  we  find  side  by  side  with  the  fine  ancestral 
indications  of  Intimate  descent  exactlj  such  marks  of 
decadence  rather  than  degeneracy  as  we  might  have  anti- 
cipated iu  the  latest  heir  of  a  long  line  which  bcf^  with 
the  riae  of  Marlowe,  "  son  of  the  moraing,"  in  the  highest 
heaven  of  our  song,  to  prepare  a  naibw^x  ^  the  aim. 
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After  ffiiakeipean  there  mm  jti  room  for  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;  but  after  these  and  the  other  conatella^aiu  had 
Mt.  whose  lishts  filled  up  the  mearare  of  that  diviner 
■odiac  throagli  which  he  moTed,  there  ma  but  room  in 
heavm  for  the  pallid  moonriae  of  Shirley :  and  before  tfaij 
last  reflex  Jrom  a  sunken  son  was  itself  eclipsed,  the  glory 
had  passed  away  from  our  drama,  U>  alight  upon  that  sara- 
mit  of  epic  sonft  whence  Hilton  held  uommunion  witfc 
daricnesB  and  the  Btara.  (a.  c.  a.) 

BEAUNR  the  chief  town  of  an  MTondlsMnient  is 
France,  in  the  department  of  COte-d'Or,  situated  on  the 
Birer  Bouraeoise,  twenty-three  milee  8.8.W.  of  Dijon,  an 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  The  town  is  of  pooi 
appearance,  but  has  several  buildings  of  interest,  snch  at 
the  cburchfs  of  N6tre  Dame  and  Saint  Pierre,  both  of  the 
I2th  century,  the  hcepital,  founded  by  Nicholas  RoUin  ii 
1443,  and  the  belfry  of  the  old  town-house.  Of  mor 
modem  erection  &re  the  public  baths,  the  theatre,  the  com 
tDUDul  collie,  and  the  library.  In  tlie  ISlb  century  ther 
were  no  fewer  than  seven  manastic  buildings  in  the  tovi 
baides  a  Bemardine  abbey,  a  Carthusian  convent,  and  l 
■ocietj  of  priests  engaged  in  educational  pursnits.  Beaune 
enjoys  conaiderable  commercial  prosperity  ss  the  principal 
Beat  of  the  Burgundian  wine-trade;  it  also  manuAkctDrca 
cloth,  cntleiy,  and  leather,  and  has  dye-works,  fiour-mills, 
and  distUlenM.     Population  in  1871,  10,415. 

BeanueappeanHAfortifledpluau  aarly  ai  tbaTtbDSDtnry, 
and  for  tome  tims  wu  the  wpita!  of  a  Mpuats  dnchj.  Unilad 
to  Bai^ndy  Id  IIIT,  it  bnumc  th«  first  leat  of  tha  Bargundiaa 
parllamaDt,  or  Jourt  Otntrata,  oad  was  the  reiideuiw  of  uveral 
of  tba  dnkei.  On  tha  death  of  Cbsrl«>  tba  Bold,  it  aided  with 
hla  daughter,  bnt  wu  baaiagad  and  taken  bj  Loaia  XI.  ia  1473. 
It  nffand  leverely  in  tba  wars  of  tba  League,  proipered  io  tha 
raign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  greatly  Iqjand  bj  the  revowtion 
of  the  Sdiot  of  Nantei. 

BEAUSOBBE,  lauo  De,  a  learned  Protestant  writer, 
of  French  origin,  was  bom  at  Niort  ia  I6d0,  arid  after 
Btudyina;  theology  at  the  Proteatant  Academy  of  Saumar. 
wax  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  lie  was  forced 
into  Holland  to  avoid  the  eiecution  of  a  sentence  con- 
demning him  to  make  the  ammdt  kanorahit  for  having 
broken  the  royal  ugnet,  which  was  put  upon  the  door  of  a 
church  of  the  reformera  to  prevent  the  public  profeasioD  of 
their  religion.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1694,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  counsellor  of  the  royal 
consistory.  He  died  in  1738,  aged  seventh-nine,  after 
having  published  several  works,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned— (1.)  DUerae  it  la  lioetrine  da  lUfonati,  lur 
la  Prwidtnee,  Bar  la  PridalmaUm,  tar  la  OtAca,  et 


canlal 


the  New  Teatament,  with  Notes,  jointly  with  M.  Lenfant 
(1718),  mnch  esteemed  among  Protestants;  (3.)  Dimer- 
(alum  «w  It*  AdamiUt  tU  Bohime,  a  curious  work ;  (4.) 
.Btilaira  Ontiout  dt  ManieKU  et  du  Maniehiitme,  2  tom. 
4to  (AmsL,  1734-B),  a  very  learned  and  valuable  work, 
discussing,  as  GibboD  observea,  "many  deep  questions  of 
Pagan  and  ChristlBn  theology,  and  forming  a  nch  treasury 
of  &cts  and  opinions;"  (5.)  Several  dissertations  in  the 
BiUfolUffiM  Atlonntfue.    Beausobre  had  strong  sense  with 

Erobund  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  beat  writers  of 
is  time,  and  he  pmached  as  be  wrote,  with  spirit  and 
abiUv- 

B£;AUVAIS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
diBsemeot  in  the  department  of  Oise,  situated  in  49°  26'  N. 
lat.  and  2°  14'  E.  long.,  about  45  miles  N.  of  Paris,  in  a 
valley  at  the  junction  of  the  Avelon  and  the  Therun.  Tha 
town  is  irregularly  built,  hut  possesses  several  edifices  of 
historical  and  architectural  interest.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Pierre,  hegim  in  1226,  continued  at 
intervals  till  the  10th  century  by  various  ambitious  pro- 
jcctois,  and  still  incomplete.  Its  stained  glass  windows 
are  both  ancient  and  beautiful,  though  they  are  rivalled 
by  those  of  Saint  Etienne,  another  of  the  older  churches  in 
the  town.  Contiguous  to  the  cathedral  is  a  baxiliea  of  the 
6ih  century,  otie  of  the  oldest  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
France.  The  episcopal  palace,  now  used  as  a  court-house, 
was  huikin  the  16th  century.  Amongthe  secular  buildings 
are  the  town-house,  dating  from  lTo4,  the  college,  which 
was  formerly  an  Uisutine  convent,  a  library  with  upwards 
of  16,000  volumes,  a  natural  history  museum,  a  theatre,  a 
hospital,  and  barracks.  The  industry  of  B^uvais  com- 
nrises,  besides  the  weaving  of  tapestry,  which  dales  from 
■664,  the  mannlactuie  of  velvet  and  various  kinds  of  cot- 


ton and  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  earthenware.  An  ex- 
tensive trade  is  carried  on  in  nain  and  wine,  and  tbs 
Eroducts  of  the  industrial  eetabTisbmenta.  Beatlvais  was 
Qowu  to  the  Bomuis  as  OsscB-Dma^tuLattd  took  its  [R«seot 
name  from  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  BeOc  '  -'  ■ 
it  was.  In  the  9th  century  it  was  erect* 
which  abont  1013  passed  to  the  bishop*  of  B 
ultimately  became  peers  of  Frwtoe.  In  1346  the  town  had 
to  defend  itself  against  the  English,  who  aeun  beiiend  it 
in  1433.  The  si^  which  it  snflered  in  1472  at  tha  Eanda 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  rendered  fiunooa  by  the 
heroism  of  the  women,  under  the  leadmbip  of  Jeanne 
Hacbette,  whose  memorr  is  still  oelebratad  Dy  a  pticea- 
sion  on  the  14th  of  October  (the  feast  of  Ste.  Angadiime), 
in  which  the  women  take  precedence  of  the  men.  Pi^a- 
lation  in  1871,  16,642. 

BEAVEB,  the  English  name  of  a  genus  of  Uammak 
belonging  (o  the  order  Bodentia,  the  two  known  apedea  of 
which  ate  among  the  largest  members  ofthatgroap.  Both 
beavers,  European  and  American,  measure  aMUt  two  ftet 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  10  inches 
long,  and  are  covered  with  the  fur  to  which  they  owe  their 
chief  commerciat  valae.  This  consists  of  two  kinds  of 
hair, — the  one  close-set,  silky,  and  of  a  greyish  color;  the 
other  much  eoaiaer  and  loi^r,  and  of  a  reddish  brown. 
Beavers  are  essentially  aquatic  in  their  habits,  never  Irav^ 
etling  by  land  nnlen  driven  to  it  by  necessity,  ^eir  hind 
feet  are  webbed  to  the  naila,  and  in  swimmuiK  those  only 
are  used,  the  &ont  legH  remaining  notionlest  liy  the  side. 
Tbey  differ  from  all  other  rodents  in  poeaessing  a  bnti 
horizontally  flattened  tail,  somewhat  oval  in  form  and 
covered  with  scales,  which  they  use  as  an  aid  to  their  prog- 
ress through  the  water,  and  not  as  a  trowel  for  plaMeiill| 
tbeir  mud  houses  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  front 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw  have  a  sharp  chisel-liko  edge, 
and  are  so  formed  as  to  pt«serve  this  through  life.  Tmj 
consist  of  an  outer  layer  of  orange-colored  enamd,  and  a 
broad  Inner  layer  of  a  softer  substance.  As  the  creatm!* 
gnaws,  the  softer  material  is  worn  away  more  rapidly  than 
the  enamel,  which  thus  protrades  in  a  sharp  ridge.  Tbaa 
is  a  continuous  growth  at  the  roots  of  those  teeth  to  repair 
the  coiulant  waste  that  goea  on  at  the  CQtUng  adgc^  ao  thai 
should  one  of  the  incisors  be  destroyed,  the  opposite  tooth, 
meeting  with  no  check  to  its  enlargement,  wflf  grow  to  aa 
enormous  length ,'  and  heaven  have  been  fonna  in  whiil 
this  sbaomiargrowth  had  proved  &tal  by  preventing  tbs 
other  teeth  from  coming  together.  The  enamel  is  exceed- 
ingly hard ;  and,  until  supeneded  by  English  files,  those 
teeth,  fixed  in  wooden  handles,  were  used  by  the  Nmdi 
American  Indians  in  carving  their  weapons  of  bone.  The 
bion  whether  the  American  and  European  beaven  are 
ame  or  diOerent  species,  hss  given  rue  to  tome  con- 
troversy ;  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  chl^y  on  ••- 
atomical  grounda,  that  they  are  distiiKt,  althoogb  in  mit> 
ward  appearance  they  are  almost  identical 

The  European  Beaver  ( Chstor  fiber)  was  at  one  time  an  in- 
habitant of  the  British  Isles,  having  been  found,  acooidii^ 
to  Pennant,  in  certain  Welsh  liven  as  late  as  the  12tfa  c(d- 
tury,  while  fbedl  remains  of  it  occur  in  varions  parts  of 
lOnntry.  In  Scandinavia  beavera  are  now  extinct^ 
ut  known  specimeo  having  been  killed  in  1844.  Is- 
olated pain  are  still  occauonally  met  with  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bhone,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe;  and  a  ooiudd«nhls 
number  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  parks  beloofpnglo 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube^  when 
they  are  strictly  preserved.  Thev  also  occur,  though 
sparingly,  in  Bussia  and  Poland,  In  the  streams  of  thetJnl 
Mountains,  and  in  those  which  flow  into  the  Chqukn  Ssa. 
They  are  said  to  live  in  burrows  on  the  books  ot  mat, 
like  the  common  water  rat,  and  to  show  little  of  die  antU- 
tectural  instinct  so  c(»ispicuouB  in  the  American  niecics; 
this,  however,  ia  probably  more  owing  to  unhvMahle  ex- 
ternal conditions  than  to  want  of  the  faculty,  for  there  it 
at  least  one  well-authenticated  instance  of  a  colony  of 
beavers,  on  a  small  stream  near  Hagdebucg,  whose  habi- 
tatioDs  and  dam  were  exactly  sinular  to  those  found  ia 
America. 

The  American  Beaver  [Oular  ooaadsiuu)  extends  ovw 
that  part  of  the  American  CMitinent  inelnded  hetwetn 
the  Arctic  circle  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  gradual   spread  of  popolatitm  over  part  of 
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tike  mr  of  tiM  Sooth  Americu  Ct^pn  in  Ui«  nuuiDfiwtoN 
of  bita,  M  Icannad  the  demuid  for  becver  ikina  thM  the 
tnpfii^  of  tbeae  knimals  bBcama  nnprofitabte ;  and  being 
Ibw  little  KKigbt  after  for  m»nj  jeun,  tiikj  have  again 
beeoDM  eliaiiduit  in  nach  of  their  old  haanta  aa  have  not 
jtt  been  oeoopied  br  man,  m  that  the  trade  in  beaver 
akioi  haa  now  nearly  attained  its  former  proportions. 
SolitaiT  bearon,  always  malea,  aod  known  as  "old 
btcheloni''  or  IdlMs,  are  found  inhabiting  burrowa  similar 
to  those  aeen  in  Enrope.  These  ar«  genentlj  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  new  townships,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  indiriduala  that  have  remained  afker  the  oolony 
had  broken  up,  or  thai  front  aome  canse  or  another 
hare  been  expelled  from  the  aodetj  of  their  fellows.  The 
American  Beaver,  however,  is  enentially  social,  inhabit- 
lakea,  jxhkU,  and  rivers,  ae  well  as  Ihoae  narrow 
ks  wbun  OMuect  the  iakee  together.  They  generally, 
'ever,  prefer  flowing  waters,  probably  on  aocoant  of 
advantages  affiwded  by  the  current  for  IransportinB 
the  materials  of  their  dwellinga.  They  also  prefer  deepiah 
water,  no  donbt  tiecause  it  yielda  a  belter  protection  from 
tit*  fmL  Wlien  they  build  in  small  creeks  or  rivers,  the 
waters  of  whitdi  are  liable  to  dry  or  to  be  drained  off, 
instinct  leads  them  to  the  fiirmaUon  of  dams.  These  difler 
in  shape  aocordiog  to  the  nature  of  particular  localities. 
Where  the  water  has  little  motion  the  dam  is  almcet 
Straight;  where  the  current  is  considerable  it  is  curved, 
with  lis  conveziljr  towards  the  stream.  The  materials 
nude  Qse  of  are  drift  wood,  green  willows,  birch,  and  pop- 
lais;  also  mad  and  stones  intermixed  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  evidently  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  dam; 
bm  there  ia  no  particular  method  obeerved^  ezoept  that  the 
work  ia  carried  on  with  a  regular  sweep,  and  that  all  the 

Care  made  of  equal  strength.  "In  placett"  uyi 
ne,  "which  have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers 
DtMlistnrhed,  their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing,  become  a 
K^id  bank,  capable  of  resisting  a  great  farce  both  of  ice 
and  water;  and  ss  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally 
take  root  and  shoot  op,  Ibev  by  degrees  farm  a  kind  of 
r^ular  planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places 
so  tall  that  birds  have  built  their  nests  amtxig  the 
branches."  Their  houeea  are  formed  of  the  same  maleri- 
ah  as  the  dams,  with  little  order  or  regularity  of  structure, 
and  seldom  contain  more  than  four  old,  ana  six  or  eight 
ymmg  beavers.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  some  of 
the  larger  houses  have  one  or  more  partitions,  but  these 
•re  only  posts  of  the  main  building  left  by  the  asgacity  of 
the  bnilders  to  support  the  roof,  for  the  aparUnenta,  as 
tome  call  them,  have  usually  no  communication  with  each 
other  except  by  water.  The  beavet*  carry  the  mud  and 
stones  with  their  fore-paws,  and  the  timber  between  their 
teelh.  They  always  work  in  the  night,  and  with  great 
expedition.  They  cover  their  houses  late  every  autumn 
with  fresh 'mud,  which  freeiing  when  the  froet  seta  in, 
becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  and  thus  neither  wolves 
nor  wolverioes  can  disturb  their  well-earned  repose. 

The  fitvorite  food  of  the  American  Beaver  it  the  plant 
<alled  Ifupkar  lulamt,  which  bean  a  resemblance  to  a 
eabbage  stalk,  and  grows  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Thty  also  gnaw  the  bark  of  birch,  poplar,  and  willow  trees. 
Bat  during  the  bright  summer  days  which  clothe  even  the 
&r  noithem  regions  with  a  luxuriant  veretation,  a  more 
varied  herbage,  with  the  addition  of  hemes,  is  consumed. 
When  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring  they  always  leave  their 
embankments,  and  rove  about  until  a  little  oefore  the  (all 
of  the  leaf,  when  tliey  return  again  to  their  old  habitations, 
and  lay  in  their  winter  stock  of  wood.  They  seldom  b^n 
to  repair  the  houses  till  the  Irnst  sets  In,  and  never  flush 


..r,  but  seldom  begin  bailtuog  till  towards  the  end 
of  August. 

The  flesh  of  the  American  Beaver  is  nsnally  eaten  by  the 
Indiana  and  the  Canadian  yoyageursj  and  when  roasted  in 
the  skin  it  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  SMd  to  taste  like 
Dork.  The  Mistomm  of  the  beaver  is  a  substance  con- 
tained in  two  pyriform  sacs,  situated  near,  the  organs  of 
teproduction,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  slightly  fcelid  odor,  at 
tpp  time  largely  employed  as  a  medicine  for  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  hysteria,  Ac,  but  now  little  used. 


Fosdl  remains  of  both  beavers  are  fbnnd  in  the  Terdary 
beds  of  the  oootiDents  still  Inhabited  by  them,  aocompaiiiad 
in  each  case  by  remuns  of  an  extlna  species.  The  laUw 
appear  from  tfadr  remains  to  have  been  much  larger  than 
those  now  existing. 

BECCAPUMI,  DoxEKico,  was  a  distinguished  paintv 
of  tlie  school  of  Siena  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Toacao  repubtlca  Siena  had  bsea 
in  artistic  genius,  and  almost,  in  political  importance,  the 
rival  of  Florence.     But  after  the  great  plague  in  1348  the 


school  did  not  shofe  ii 

the  16lh  century.      Al  ,  .  . 

had  no  native  artists  of  the  fltst  importance;  and  her 
public  and  private  commiasions  were  often  given  to 
natives  of  other  cities.  But  after  the  uncovering  of  the 
works  of  Baphael  and  Michel  Angelo  at  Rome  in  150& 
all  the  schools  of  Italy  were  stilled  with  the  desire  of 
imitsling  them.  Among  those  accomplished  men  who  now, 
without  the  mind  and  inspiration  of  Baphael  o~  "--■--* 
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plished  arose  in  the  school  of  Siena.  (See  articles  Pebuzzi 
and  SODDOIU.)  Amang  these  was  Domenico,  bom  about 
14S8,  of  a  peasant,  one  Giacomo  di  Pace,  who  worked  on 
the  eetate  of  a  well-to-do  citizen  named  Lorenzo  Beccafumi. 
Seeing  some  signs  of  a  talent  for  drawing  in  his  laborer's 
son,  Lorenio  Beiscafurai  took  the  bo^  into  his  servioe  and 
presentiy  adapted  him,  causing  him  to  learn  painting 
from  masters  of  the  citjr.  Known  afterwards  as  Domenioo 
Beccafumi,  or  by  the  nickname  of  Hecarino,  signifying  the 
littleoen  of  his  stMure,  the  peasant's  son  soon  gave  proof 
of  extraordinary  industry  and  talent.  In  150B  he  weat  to 
Borne  and  steeped  himself  in  the  manner  of  the  great  men 
who  had  jnst  done  their  first  work  in  the  Vatican.  Retum- 
ing  to  h»  native  toira,  Beccafumi  quickly  gained  employ- 
ment and  a  reputation  secoud  only,  if  second,  to  Soddoma. 
He  painted  a  vast  number  both  of  religious  pieces  fbi 
churches  and  of  mythological  decorations  for  private 
patrons,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  where  they 
were  executed.  But  the  work  bv  which  he  will  longest  b« 
remembered  is  that  which  he  did  for  the  celebraledpat*- 
ment  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  .  For  a  hundred  aoa  fifty 
yeais  the  best  artists  of  the  state  had  been  engaged  laying 
down  this  pavement  with  vast  designa  in  anviKito  wonc, — 
white  marble,  that  is,  engraved  with  the  outlines  of  the  sub- 
ject in  black,  and  having  borders  inlaid  with  rich  patterns 
in  many  colors.  From  the  fear  1G17  to  1544  Beccafumi 
was  engaged  in  continuing  this  pavemenL  He  made  ven> 
IngmiiouB  improvements  in  the  lecbnicalproceases  employed, 
and  laid  down  multitudinous  sosnes  from  die  stories  of 
Ahab  and  Elijah,  of  Melchisedec^  of  Abrahaio,  and  of 
Mases.  These  are  not  so  interesting  as  the  umpler  work  ' 
of  the  earlier  schools,  bnt  are  much  more  celebrated  and 
more  jealoinly  guarded.  Such  was  their  bme  that  the 
agents  of  Charles  I.  of  £^land,  at  the  time  wheo  he  was 
collecting  far  Whitehall,  went  to  Siena  expressly  to  try  and 
purchase  the  original  cartoons.  But  their  owner  would 
not  part  with  them,  and  they  are  now  the  property  of  the 
cathedral  works.  The  subjects  have  been  engraved  on  wood, 
b^  the  hand,  as  it  seems,  of  BeocaAimi  hiouel^  who  at  one 
time  or  another  essayed  almost  every  branch  of  fine  art. 
made  a  triumphal  andi  and  an  immense  mechanical 

..        ..        .._     _,   ™.__.__    y     ^^    ^^   ^jj^    JjH^ 

lUtary  liver  and  oon- 
accelerated  his  death 
upon  the  proceaaes  of  bronze-casting.  He 
died  in  1561.  {Vasari,  ed.  Lemonnier,  x.  176-197 ;  Ugur- 
gieri,  Poi^e  Siaese,-  O,  Hilanesi,  Doeummti,  Ac) 

BECCAiilA,  Casab  Bonxsaha,  HtMiua,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  the  prin<uples  of  juiisprudence  and  national 
economy,  was  bom  at  Milan  m  the  year  17S5.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  Collese  at  Farma,  and  showed  at 
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Verris,  he  formed 

literary  society,  and  began  to  publish  a  small  joumaL 

in   imitation   of  the  l^>ttiator.  called  Jl  OaffL     In  1704 

Beccaria  published  his  brief  but  justly  odeGraied  tiealis* 
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ZM  DelitH  t  delie  FOie  ("On  Crimee  and  FunbhrnmU ") 
The  weighlT  reasonlngi  of  this  work  were  eipotinded  with 
ail  the  MldidonaJ  force  of  *  clear  and  animsled  style.  It 
pointed  out  distinctly  and  temperalely  the  grounds  of  the 
right  of  ponighment,  and  from  these  principles  deduced 
eerlain  propositions  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
nnnishment  which  ehoald  be  indicted  for  any  criiae.  The 
book  had  a  aurprisins  succees.  Within  eighteen  mootha  it 
paned  tlirou^h  ui  editiooi.  Il  was  translated  into  French 
D.T  Horellet  in  1766,  and  published  with  an  anonymous 
commentary  bj  Voltaire.  An  English  translation  appeared 
in  17S8,  and  other  countriea  followed  the  example.  Many 
of  the  reforms  in  the  penal  codes  of  the  principal  European 
nations  ore  traceable  to  Beccaria's  treatise.  In  November, 
176^  the  marquis  was  appointed  to  tlis  chair  of  public  law 
and  economy,  wliich  haa  been  founded  expressly  for  him 
at  the  Palatine  College  of  Milan.  His  lectures  on  political 
,',  which  are  Dased  on  strict  utilitarian  principles, 
a  mariced  accordance  with  the  theories  of  the  English 
school  of  economists.  They  ara  published  in  the  collection 
ef  Italian  writers  on  political  economy  {Scriilori  Oauiei 
ItatiaiU,  vola.  li.  and  lii.).  In  ]77t  Beccaria  was  made  a 
member  of  the  supreme  economic  council ;  and  in  1791  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  board  for  the  reform  of  the 
judicial  code.  In  this  post-bis  labors  were  of  very^reot 
value.  Re  died  in  1793.  A  notice  of  hig  life  will  be  RMind 
prefixed  to  his  lectures,  referred  to  above. 

BSCCARIA,  GiOTAMHi  Battista,  a  dislinguiBhed 
electrician  and  practical  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Mondovi 
on  the  Sd  of  October,  1716,  and  entered  the  religious  order 
of  the  Pious  Schools  in  1732.  He  became  professor  of 
experimental  physics,  fint  at  Palermo  and  then  at  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  lo  a  similar  situation  at  Turin  in  1748. 
He  was  anerwards  nude  tutor  to  the  youns  princes  de 
Chablais  and  de  Carignan,  and  continued  to  reside 
Drincipslly  at  Turin  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
May,  1755,  ha  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Lbe  Ro;ral  Society  of 
London,  to  which  he  afterwards  communicated  several 
papen  relatins  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  died  on  the 
27th  of  Hay,  1781.  Beccaria's  name  is  associated  with  no 
great  diaoovery  in  physical  science ;  but  he  did  much,  both 
in  the  way  of  experiment  and  exposition,  to  spread  abroad 
the  researches  of  Franlclin  and  others  in  the  science  of 
electricity.  His  own  experiments,  which  were  skilfully 
conducted,  demonstrated  a  number  of  curious  facts  bearing 
on  the  relations  of  electricity  to  meteorological  phenomena, 
lo  chemical  action,  and  to  some  other  points  which  have 
been  since  more  tbomughlv  investigated.  His  principal 
work  was  the  treatise  Ddc  EieOrieimo  ArtifieuiU  s  Voitwwte, 
1753,  which  was  translated  into  English  in  1776.  He  also 
contributed  a  number  of  papers  to  Uie  Philov/phieei  Trant- 
lutima.  In  1759  he  was  oommissioned  to  measure  an  arc 
of  the  meridian  in  the  neighborhood  of  Turin.  The 
result,  which  he  published  in  the  Gradv^  3liuruvnuu,  1774, 
is  not  now  considered  perfectly  correct, 

BECCLES,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borougdi.  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  itiver 
Waveney,  32  miles  N.N.B.  of  Ipswich.  It  consists  of 
sereni  streets,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  fins  old  parish 
church,  enlarged  and  repaired  in  1859,  seten)  dissenting 
chapels,  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  X., 
a  fKe  grammar  school,  a  handsome  lown-holl,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  com  exchange.  Malting  is  carried  on  Co  some 
extent ;  and  by  means  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  from 
Yarmouth,  a  considerable  trade  in  coals  and  produce  is 
carried  on.  The  incorporation  of  the  town  dates  from 
1584.     Populauou  in  1B71,  4844. 

BECERBA,  Gasfab,  a  disUn^ished  Spanish  rainier 
and  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Balia  m  1620.  He  studied  at 
Rome,  it  is  said  under  Michel  Angelo,  and  assisted  Vasari 
in  painting  the  hall  of  the  Conoelleria.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  celeoraled  anatomical  plates  of  Volverde.  After  his 
retum  lo  Spain  he  was  extensively  employed  by  Philip  II., 
and  decorated  many  of  the  rooms  in  the  palace  at  Madrid 
with  frescoes.  He  also  punted  ailar  piec«  for  severs! 
of  the  churches,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed.     Hi^ 


iS  destroyed  during  the  Frenrii  war.     Beoerra  died 
1670.    The  most  competent  judges  assign  to  him  (he  chief 
shai«  in  the  establishment  of  the  fine  aria  in  Spain. 

BECHE-DR-MER,   or  Trepako,   an   important  food 
luxury  amtKig  the  Cbineae,  Japanese,  and  other  Eastern 


peoples,  connected  with  the  prodnc^on  of  which  a  -mj 
considerable  commerce  exists  in  (be  Eastern  Arcbipdago, 
the  coasts  of  New  Quinea,  and  generally  on  the  conl  r«eb 
of  the  Pacific  It  consists  of  several  spedes  of  ediinodemu^ 
generally  referred  to  the  genua  HdoUuiTia ;  but  very  many 

varieties,  widely  dislribnted  in  Eastern  teas,  are  j ' 

and  sold  in  Chinese,  and  Japanese  markets.  The  a 
which  exist  on  coral  reek,  have  bodies  from  6  to  lo  incnes 
long,  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  hence  a  name  Ihej  receive, — 
sea  cucumbers.  The  skin  is  sometimes  covered  with 
spicules  or  prickles,  and  sometimes  quite  smooth,  and  with 
or  without  "teats"  or  ambulacral  feet  disposed  in  ro«& 
Five  varieties  ore  tecognited  in  the  ooramerceof  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  "brown  with  teati," 
which  are  worth,  al  the  place  of  their  prepara^on,  £30  per 
Ion,  The  large  black,  which  come  next  in  value,  bnne 
£25  per  ton;  the  small  black  £20,  red  bellied  £15,  and 
white  £12.  The  finest  of  these  sell  for  as  much  as  £100 
per  ton  in  China,  where  they  are  used  in  the  gelatinous 
soups,  which  form  an  important  article  of  food  in  that 
,  empire.  The  preparation  of  the  creatorea  when  caught  is 
very  simple.  They  are  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
after  which  they  are  split  ap  and  gutted,  when  ther  are 
ready  for  drying.  The  drying  is  conduclad  in  large  sheds 
on  hurdles  placed  above  stMrisE  fire.  Thedried  Btehes-de- 
mer  being  very  hjvrometric,  it  is  necenary  that  they  ba 
immediately  packed  up  and  shipped  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  drying  prooeas;  and  nntess  they  are  thoroughly  dry 
decomposition  seta  in  rapidly  and  destroys  the  entire  cargo. 
BGCHER,  JoBAKN  JOADKIM,  a  celebrated  chemist,  bora 
al  Spire  in  1S35.  His  father,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  died 
while  be  was  very  youn^,  and  the  boy  was  compelled  to 
support  himself  by  teachmg.  He  was  a  diligent  student, 
and  acqaired  a  very  extensive  acquaintaooe  with  dieraii- 
try  and  allied  sciences.  In  1666,  after  having  traveUed 
througfh  some  parts  of  Enrope,  he  was  made  professor  of 
medicine  at  Menta.  He  then  removed  to  Mnnidi,  wfaera 
be  superintended  the  magnificent  laboratory.  His  some- 
what turbulent  and  nnbending  disposititHl  obliged  him  la 
leave  Bavaria,  andheproceedMto  Vienna,  where  he  gained 
the  Jriendship  of  Zinzendorf.  He  wis  made  member  of 
the  council  ol  commerce,  and  proposed  variouB  commercial 
schemes  to  the  Atistrian  QovemmenL  He  soon  quarrelled 
with  Zinzendorf;  and  about  1678  we  find  him  at  Haarlem. 
After  a  short  time  he  visited  England  and  Scotland,  in- 
specting their  mines.  He  died  in  1632,  it  is  said  at  Lon- 
aon.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  principal  of  which  ore— 
(1),  Pkyiiaa  Sabtararua,  which  was  printed  at  Leipsic  in 
1703  and  173B,  in  Svo,  with  a  small  treatise  by  E.  Stdlil, 
entitled  Speeimta  Beetterianum ;  (2\  Experimmtuat  eiifmi- 
cum  novum,  Svo;  (3),  OtaracUr  pro  Nolitia  Jjingnarum  «■»- 
venali;  (4),  IrulUtitiona  Chymiea,  uu  Xtnmduelio  ad  m- 
iotaphiam  Hermtticam,  4to;  (5),  Jntfidifunu)*  O^mtos,  ut 
(EaipvM  Cientteua,  12mo;  (6),  .E^iperimenhun  nomnt  oemn- 
ontm  dt  Mmiaria  ttreaaria  perptlaa^  Ac.  In  some  respects 
he  auticipated  Stahl,  whose  phlogistic  theory  is  an  exten- 
sion of  what  he  says.  He  was  also  the  disooverer  of  boraiie 

BECHWANA  or  Betjoaha,  the  name  of  a  Datitm  ex- 
lending  over  a  lai^  tract  of  the  interi 
lying  between  22°  and  28°  S.  laL  and  2 
There  are  remuns  as  well  as  traditi 
once  occupied  limda  further  to  the  south  and  north  of  their 

C resent  boundaries.  The  country  is  bounded  on  Uie  W. 
y  what  may  be  called  the  southern  Sahara;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Limpopo,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Malebele,  a  tribe  whii^ 
escaped  the  jiower  of  the  Cbaka,  the  bloody  chief  of  the 
Zulus.  The  conniry,  though  hilly  and  nndulating,  abounds 
in  grassy  plains  and  considerable  forests  of  scacia.  Trees, 
however,  are  scarce,  as  the  grass  is  generally  burned  off 
every  year;  and  the  young  wood  is  thus  not  allowed  time 
to  grow.    The  natives  al«>,  in  order  lo  gK  fresh  garden 

S;round  and  obtain  branches  to  raise  their  houses  anil  make 
encee,  ore  constantly  destroying  trees,  and  thus  increasing 
the  dryness  and  sterilityof  the  country.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  dry  beds  of  what  were  once  rivets  and  frmn  remaina  of 
ancient  forests,  that,  al  an  early  period,  the  country  most 
have  been  abundantly  watered.  F>om  the  many  cattle  folds 
and  walls  of  defence  scattered  over  the  country,  aod  ruin* 
of  ancient  towns,  it  is  also  evident  that  at  that  period  stuoe- 
dykes  were  very  common. 

The  number  of  the  Bechwsna  has  been  varioaslT  esti> 
thatta(iO.O00L 


■r  of  Sonlh  Africa, 
!°  and  29°  K  long. 

IB  indicating  that  they 


mated,  and  according  to  some  amount*  to  more  tl 
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diSereooes,  being  entiralr  free  or  the  Hottentot  elements 
found  in  the  KaSre  and  Zulu.  The  power  of  the  laosuage 
which,  tike  the  Kaffre  and  Zulu,  belongs  to  the  Bo-nta 
bmily,  (onowlj  nDwrittea,  maj  be  ooncelTed  when  it  U 
known  thai,  baidee  elementary  and  educational  works,  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  has  been  tnoalaled  into  it  and  ia  now 
lead  bj  thousandg. 

The  Bechwanaareilirided  into  nomerouB  tribee,  all  iode- 
penilent  of  each  other,  and  each  governed  b;  its  own  chieft 
and  eoondlton.  The  Tuunesofsomeof  the  princiral  tribes 
•re  Batlapee,  Barolong,  Bangwakelse,  Bakhatia,  Bakuena, 
Bamiugwalo,  and  Batauann,  ihe  last  living  near  the  lake 
Ugaini,  first  visited  bj  Dr.  Livingstone.  Tliere  are  numer' 
oua  minor  divisions,  with  laws  sad  ciutoma  verv  similar. 
With  the  exception  of  tbe  Balala  (the  poor  inhabiting  the 
(x>nn:^},  thej  are  not  nomadic,  but  live  ia  (owni  of  con- 
siilenJiIe  sixe,  conuiniiiK  from  6000  to  40,000.  Doubt- 
less, their  ibrmer  warlike  habits  had  the  tendency  to  induce 
Iheni  to  congregate  for  security;  for  latterly  they  live,  for 
llie  sake  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  in  many  formerly 
nnin habited  placM. 

Though  from  time  immenK>rial  thev  had  been  engaged  in 
constant  strife  with  each  other,  and  tfius  inured  to  warAire, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  warlike  EaflVe  and  butchering 
Zulu  and  Malebele.  Since  the  introduction  of  Cbristisaiiy 
•mong  the  Bechwana,  their  clannish  strifee  have  ceased; 
and,  being  a  people  of  in<lustrious  habits,  and  scute  ob- 
servers of  whatever  may  increase  their  property  and  com- 
Ibrl,  they  go  in  great  numbets  to  Cape  Colony  and  other 
parts  where  they  can  obtain  labor  and  wages,  beioK  prized 
as  servants.  This  enables  them  to  return  eDricheala  their 
home*  in  a  few  years. 


The  gavanunant  of  ths  Beohwi 


ba  both 


Thsy  have  Ilioir  publio  uiambliai  (parliaments),  but  onl;  whan 
eironnutanaai,  ehisSr  in  reftTanDe  to  war,  requira.  Tbaia  ua 
fenamlly  oharmctariiad  by  great  fraedom  of  apaaoh^  and  aoma- 
(imea  tha  king**  ■hoTtoomiDga  are  usiparinglj  deftlt  with.  All 
U  taken  in  good  part,  and  tbtie  li  no  intemption  of  tha  apealiaT 
oempying  tb*  anna.  Tfa*  king  geaarally  oloui  tbe  maating 
with  a  long  speech,  referring  to  the  lubjaete  which  eaab  speaker 
had  either  inppoited  or  oondemned,  not  forgetting  to  •ndearar 
to  olcw-  hii  own  oharastar  of  any  impntatian.    These  paUii 

(all  fonned,  dark  brown  or  bronie,  and 
a  negro  type. 


imblial 
The  Ba 


■ndsomt 
In  moBt  tho  lower  put  of  ths  fb     ,     . 

high  furaheadi,  while  (hare  is  noltalng  la  Iw  lean  like  tbe  benl 
out  leg!  or  Ibe  negro,  the  lipa  ara  ganeTBl);  thiekar  Iban  I 
Earopnni,  and  nmny  hare  tha  noitrili  wider.  Tha  hair  ii  no 
wool,  bat  limply  hair  enrled  and  rriiilad.  Tbey  pDHaei  tb 
knowledge  of  (melting  Iron  and  oopper  ore,  and  make  hoes  fo 
hoibmodry,  speara,  bittle-aiei,  looli,  and  a  great  variaty  of  oi 
lie,  ohiafly  of  brau  and  other  alloya.  They  prepare  tbe 
" ariety  of  ntor--'-      '-- '— ' 


-e  and  boule-bail 


The  wealth  of  tl 


I,  and  fabricate  a 

ing(inwhiot 


ior«  ekill  and  labor  i 
I,  tha  houaea 


ir  cattle,  whioh 
krawd  diacrim- 
leep,  and  goata. 


Inatjon  ofioealitiaiaBd  paetura  snited  t< 
Living  in  a  warm  oUmate,  tbey  rsqa) 
IhoBgta  %a  a  Saropaan  they  appear  aoantily  draaaad,  both 


I)  to  13  years  o[  age 


'rrXI:; 


li  over,  when  they  ara  allowad  to  retu 

ara  loohad  on  as  men  ready  Co  go  to 

Bany  eeramoniea  and  lapentitloni,  b< 

of  wtlflhoraft  and  eharms,  but  no  one  oi  larma  ou  uia 

mola  raferane*  to  ratigian.     They  have  do  knowledge  • 

of  idols,  or  anything  intended  to  repmeat  an  inriiibl 

and  eonteqaeatly  bave  nothing  of  a  reiigioai  oharaotai 

do  not  possess  a  vettige  of  worship.     With  regard  to 

Being  ttaehr  ideas  are  vagne  In  the  eitremt.    Tha  name 

from  mo,  a  personal  pronoun,'  and  ri'no,  from  soriaa 

Inateid  of  being  applied  to  something  or  eome  one  bai 

the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  all— Is  applied  t 

thing  tbM  does  harm,  that  hifllota  death,  or,  aocording  to  some. 


I  a  hole  to  do 

ilHhiaf.  So  Uttle  do  the  natives  oan  about  It,  that  It  neva 
ntm  into  tbair  minds  to  have  raoouise  to  a  aharm,  or  anything 
r  a  fatiah  sbaraoter,  to  ward  off  the  inflnenoe  it  might  be 
tioaght  to  posaesa.  Tbey  never  allow  their  thoagbta  to  pleroe 
beyond  the  mameat  of  death,  whioh  la  to  them  the  finals  of 
man's  exiitence.  Among  lome  of  tha  interior  natiani  there  is  s 
belief  In  the  manci  of  dead  kinga  of  note,  but  not  of  tbe  oom- 
oaally.  Dr.  Holbt  waa  onoe  pnwent  whan  HoMlekatte,  tha 
lug  of  the  Matebcla,  in  a  meeting  in  tha  midot  of  hia  Doblal, 
I  the  dark,  oonaaltsd  the  ipirit  of  Maehobaae,  his  long  de- 
lased  father.  Whatarar  worship  tha  Beohwaoa  of  old  may 
na  had,  they  bare  none  now,  not  even  of  any  of  the  animals 
-the  flsb,  erooodila,  monkey,  it. — from  which  some  of  the 
tribes  ara  named-  Tbey  have  a  saperatitioua  dread  of  aome 
thing*,  whioh,  in  moat  if  not  in  all  oases,  origlnatai  with  the 
laitimakar.  This  Is  a  notable  nbaracter  among  all  tbe  Interior 
tribee,  and  poaaeasea  anprame  Influence  over  the  native  mind. 
He  has  only  to  apeak  and  It  la  done,  whatevar  hi*  orders  may 
he.  Ha  pretends  to  ^va  mediafna  to  the  olonda,  and  has  r»- 
oaarse  to  all  aorta  of  tncka  and  demaoda  on  hia  impatient  dupes 
In  order  to  gain  time.  Very  freqaently,  when  all  faila,  ha  (klls 
a  saoriBoe  to  their  wrath. 

Tbe  oountry  of  tha  Beehwana  south  of  the  tropic  of  Curi- 
Is  healthy,  and  adminbly  inilad    for   pnlnic 


Tbe  U 


10  lOS", 


infrequently  bi 


■  fol- 


Hlthen 


espabilitiea  of  tbe  oonatry  an  small. 
orts  bare  been  prinoipally  ostrich  feathers, 
nor;,  ana  caiua;  hilt  the  first  two  are  become  very  aoaree  siaee 
tha  inlrodnotion  of  tbe  boras  and  riSe.  Tha  elephant  is  now 
found  principally  in  tha  regions  where  the  tsitse  fly  abonada, 
and  where  horaes  cannot  live,  while  the  ostrich  betakes  ilsdf  to 
the  deeerts.  (a.  a.) 

BECK,  or  Bkek,  Davtd,  an  eminent  porltmit  paloter, 
born  in  IG21,  at  Amheira  in  Ouclderfand,  He  was 
trained  by  Vandyck,  from  whom  be  acquired  the  fine 
manner  of  pencilling  and  sweet  style  of  coloring  peculiar 
to  that  great  master.  He  posseased  likewise  that  freedom 
of  hand  and  readinen,  or  rather  rapidity  of  execution,  for 
which  Vandyck  waa  so  remarkftfale,  insomuch  that  when 
King  Charles  I.  observed  the  eipeditJous  manner  of  Beck'r 
punting,  he  exclaimed,  "Faith I  Beck,  I  believe  you  could 
paint  riding  past"  He  was  appointed  portrait-painter 
and  chamberlain  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  hs 
executed  portraits  of  most  of  the  sovereigtie  of  Europe  to 
adorn  her  gallery.  He  lived  in  the  highest  favor  with 
his  royal  mistress,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  a  sliort 
leave  of  absence  from  her  court.  Ha  died  soon  ^r 
(1650)  at  the  Hagu^  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned. 

BECKBB,  WiLHSLM  Adou,  s  classical  archeologist 
of  disiinclion,  was  bonl  at  Dresden  in  1796.  He  WM  at 
first  destined  for  a  commercial  life,  bat  was,  in  1812,  sent 
to  Ihe  celebrated  school  at  Pforta^  whence,  in  1816,  be 
passed  to  the  Unlventity  of  Leipeic.     Here  he  had  the 

EDod  Ibrtune  lo  study  under  the  famous  Hermann.  After 
olding  Bul>ordinate  posts  at  Zerbet  and  Meiaeen,  he  was, 
in  1836,  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  classical 
archaeology  at  Leipslc-  and  six  years  later  be  was  raised 
to  Uie  profeseorahip  of  antiquities  in  tbe  same  university. 
He  died  at  Meissen  in  September,  1846.  The  works  by 
which  Becker  is  meet  widely  known  are  the  QaUiu,<)dir 
rdmueht  Seenen  ant  da-  Zeil  det  Aagiuhu,  1S3S,  and  the 


antiquities,  but  a  very  happy  faculty  of  imparting  life  (o 
the  diT  bones  of  the  science.  Both  works  have  be^  trans- 
lated into  English.  Perhaps  more  useful  for  sdiolars  is 
the  great  Handbvek  der  ront.  ^fterlAiiiner,  5  vols.  (1843-64) 
completed  after  Becker's  death  by  Morquardt,  and  of 
which  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  is  now  in  coarse  of 
pnblicstion.         , 

BECKET,  or  A  Beckbt,  Tbokas.  See  A  Becket,  vol 
i.  p.  36. 

BECKFORD,  Williau,  an  English  author,  the  son  of 
Alderman  Beckfunl,  who  was  noted  for  his  manly  reply 
to  George  III.  on  the  presentation  of  an  oddrees  from  tbe 
city  of  London,  was  bom  in  I76I,  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  fiuher;  and  in  early  life 
he  travelled  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  reeided 
some  lime  near  Cintrk,  where  he  had  a  prinoaJy  residence. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  after  sellii^  hit 
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old  lioDW  of  FoDthill  began  to  bnild  a  msfnificeQt  rari- 
dmoe  ther^  on  which  ha  expended  in  nboet  eiKhteen  /mh 
ttie  nun  of  £273,000.  Thia,  together  with  ila  Bpleodid 
librarir  *<)d  pictures,  he  «old  to  Hr,  Fftrqahar  in  1822; 
bat  ROOD  after  one  of  the  towen,  260  feet  high,  fell,  de- 
■troying  part  of  the  villa  in  tiie  mitu.  Beckfoid,  how- 
erer,  befmn  the  erection  oF  another  loHj  structure  on 
Lansilo woe-hilt,  naar  BUh,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death  in  1344.  He  waa  a  powerful  and  nriginal 
writer.  His  fint  work,  Biographieat  Uemoin  o^  Extraor- 
dinary PairUen,  which  appeared  in  1780,  was  s  slight 
nrcaslic  jm  iaprit.  In  17S4  he  published  in  French  the 
•ingular  tale  entiUed  BitUry  of  Ai  CUijpA  Vaiiitk,  which 
Mon  afterwards  appeared  in  English,  and  has  taken  its 
place  aa  one  of  the  Gneat  productions  of  richly  luxuriant 
Imagination.  In  1834  his  first  Continenlal  lour  appeared 
□nder  the  title  of  htiiot  Jrmn  liaiy,  tiiUh  Skttch^  of  Spam 
Ofod  Poriagal,  a  work  never,  perhaps^urpasaed  for  striking 
description  and  reSned  sarcasm.  His  latest  production, 
published  ia  1836,  waa  entitled  BtaoUeaioni  of  an  Exeuriion 
to  Aieoba%a  and  BataUia  in  1794  All  these  works  exhibit 
cultivated  taste  and  a  remarkable  power  of  vivid  descrip- 
tioii.  He  left  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  mar- 
red to  the  10th  duke  of  Hamilton. 

BECKMA.NN,  JoHAira,  the  author  of  the  Bittoru  of 
Inntntiani,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Ho7a  in  Hnnover,  wnere 
his  father  was  postmaster  and  receiver  of  taxes.  His 
mother,  who  was  left  ■  widow  before  he  was  seven  Tears 
of  age,  sent  him  to  school  at  Siade;  and  in  1769  be  ro- 
paired  to  the  UoiveiBilv  of  OSttingen  with  the  intention 
of  sludyine  theology,  which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned 
in  favor  of  natural  science.  The  death  of  his  mother  in 
1702  having  deprived  him  of  his  former  means  of  support, 
he  aocepled,  at  the  offer  of  Busching,  the  profeaaoiship  of 
natural  history  in  the  Lutheran  Academy,  St.  Petersbuw. 
Thia  office  he  soon  relinquished,  and  journeyed  throuch 
Sweden,  where  he  inspected  the  manner  of  working  tbe 
minea,  and  formed  the  acquaintanceship  of  Linnieua  at 
Opeala.  la  1706  he  was  appointed  prof«BSor  at  Oottingea. 
There  he  lectured  on  vanooa  arts  and  on  political  and 
domestic  economy,  and  was  in  the  habit  ol  leading  his 
students  into  the  workshops  that  they  might  acquire  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  different 
processes  and  handicrafts.  While  thus  engaged  he  deter- 
mined to  trace  the  hiatory  and  describe  the  present  coa- 
dititm  of  each  of  the  arts  and  scienoea  on  which  he  was 
lecturing,  being  perhaps  incited  by  the  BSdiotSeae  of 
Haller.  But  even  Becttmann's  industry  and  ardor  were 
nnable  to  overtake  the  amount  of  study  necessary  for  this 
task.  He  therefore  confined  his  attention  to  several 
practical  arts  and  trades ;  and  to  these  labors  we  owe  his 
Notiea  on  lAs  BiMory  <^  Diteovaiet  m  On  Gonmon  ArU 
«f  Life, — s  work  in  which  he  relates  the  origin,  history, 
and  recent  condition  of  the  various  machines,  utensils, 
Ac.,  employed  in  trade  and  for  domestic  puiposes.  In 
1772  fieckmann  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Oottingen,  and  he  oonlributed  valuable  scientific 
dissertations  to  its  proceedings  until  1783,  when  he  with- 
drew from  all  further  share  in  its  work.  After  having 
been  admitted  into  almost  all  the  learned  societies  of  Ger- 
many, and  after  having  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his 
Dumerous  students  a  tendency  to  pursuits  of  poetical 
utility,  Beckmann  died  on  tlie  3d  of  Februair,  IBll.  His 
worira  disulay  great  natural  sogKcity,  as  well  as  profound 
and  varied  research.  Besides  the  Hitbrry  t^  InvtntioTu  he 
wrote  an  interesting,  but  unfinislied,  Hitlmy  of  the  Earliett 
Vtyaga  mods  in  Modem  Tima,  end  produced  editions  of 
a  work  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  of  llie  Woada-fui  Hittoria 
of  AntigonuB  Carystius,  and  of  Marbodius's  TreiUiM  on 
Stona.  These  editions  diaplav  a  rare  union  of  physical 
knowledge  with  philological  learning.  Beckmann  was  a 
man  of  extreme  modesty;  and  his  candor  and  sincerity, 
as  well  as  his  affabilitv  to  those  who  studied  under  him. 
were  acknowledged  witn  one  consent  by  his  colleagues  ana 
hia  scholars. 

BEDARRIEUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Hrirault,  sittiated  on  the  river  Orb,  with  a  station  on  the 
branch  railway  from  B^ziers  to  Oraiasesac  It  is  a  neat 
■od  weri'built  town,  and  carries  on  a  variety  of  industrieaj 
among  the  moat  important  of  wliich  are  the  weaving  of 
cotton  ukI  woollen  cloth  and  the  manutacture  of  hats, 
paper,  leather,  and  oil ;  while  at  Clairac  in  the  neighbor- 
hood iWe  are  glass-works  and  a  copper-ibiiodry.   UhMt  of 


the  prodoce  is  exported  to  Africa  and  the  Levmt  Not  &r 
tntta  the  town  there  is  a  therinsl  establishment  open  all  the 
year  round.  In  the  end  of  the  18th  oentury  the  popolalitm 
was  only  260;  in  1372  it  wis  8086. 

BEDD0E8,  TB0IU8,  a  [riiyairian  and  adeoti&c  vrito', 
was  bom  at  Sbiffitall,  in  Shropshire,  13th  April,  170a 


same  calling;  but,  mainly  Utroiigh  his  graodfkther's  recog- 
nition of  his  abilities,  he  wm  eduoated  for  one  of  the  teamed 
profearioDB.  After  etttdyins;  at  Bridgnorth  grammar  achotd 
and  Plymhill,  in  Stafibrdahire,  be  entered,  when  about  aix- 
teen  years  of  sue,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Tliere  be 
proved  hlmsel?  an  excellent  linguist,  while  eepetially  de- 
vodog  himself  to  science.  Having  taken  bis  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  twenty-one,  he  studied  at  London  fat  the  medical 
profession  under  Sheldon.  In  17S3  he'  became  master  of 
arts,  and  in  1784  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained about  three  years.  In  1784  he  published  a  tiMM- 
lation  orSpollanaani^s  Diueriatiinu  on  Naiitnil  Bitl 
in  1786prodaced  ■  translation,  with  original  notes,  i 
man's  Eeaaya  on  Elteliee  AUraetum*.  He  took  his  de^ce  oi 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  in  1786,  and,  after  visitiog 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  lAVoiaier,  waa 
appointed  reader  in  chemistry  at  Oxford  UniverBity.  His 
lectures  diere  attracted  larn  and  appreciative  anaiences ; 
but  his  advocacy  of  the  French  Bevoluliwi  exciting  a 
clamor  against  him,  he  resigned  his  readenhip  in  1792, 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  a  friend  at  Eetley,  in  Shrop- 
ahire.  While  resident  there  he  published  OiserralHms  nt 
Ike  Nature  of  Denunutraiae  Emdavx,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  geomclrv  is  founded  on  experiment,  and  the  Hitlmy 
<^  IiaaiJenkvn,  a  story  which  powerfullj^  exhibits  the  evils 
of  drunkenness  and  of  which  40,000  copies  are  reported  to 
have  been  bo!.1.  He  endeavored  for  many  yeus  subse- 
quently to  realise  his  project  of  a  pneumatic  institutiMi,  in 
which  the  efficacy  of  certain  gases  in  curing  diaeasen  couM 
be  tested.  While  working  for  this  object  lie  waa  assisted 
by  the  father  of  Haiia  B&eworth,  Bichaid  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  one  of  whose  daughters  became  his  wife  in  17M. 


nate  in  securing  as  its  superintend^t  Ur.  (afterwuds  the 
(bmouB  Sir  Humphrey)  Davy,  who  had  already  given 
proofii  of  uncommon  endowments,  and  many  of  whose  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  its  laboratory.  Among  the  first  rw- 
sutls  of  the  pneumatic  institution  was  the  discovery  of  tb« 
chemical  propertiea  of  nitrons  oxide,  in  r^jard  to  whidi, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  Beddoes  showed  himself  over  san- 
guine and  speculative.  The  original  aim  of  the  inslitniioD 
was  gradually  abandoned ;  it  became  an  ordinary  sick-hos- 
pitaC  and  was  relinquished  by  its  projector  in  the  year  be- 
fore his  death,  which  ooctirred  in  1808.  Beddoes  was  » 
man  of  great  powers  and  wide  acqairemtmts,  which  he  di- 
rected to  noble  and  philanthropic  purposes.  He  strove  to 
effect  social  ^ood  by  populaniing  medical  knowledge,  > 
work  for  which  his  vivid  imagination  and  glowing  elo- 
quence eminently  fitted  him.  In  bis  manner  of  theoriiiiig 
he  considerably  resembled  his  contemporary,  the  once  cel- 
ebrated Erasmus  Darwin.  Besides  the  writings  mentioned 
above,  he  was  the  author  of  Poiitieal  PampliUU  (1795-971, 
a  popular  Et»ay  on  Omtiunptvm  (1779),  which  won  the  ad- 
mitstioD  of  Kant,  an  £Wy  mi  Feeer  (1807),  and  Bygaotor 
Eaayi  Moral  and  Medieal  (1807).  A  life  of  Beddoea  bf 
Dr.  John  E.  Stock  was  pubUshed  in  1810. 

BEDDOES,  Thomas  Lotbll,  a  modem  English  dra^ 
matiet  of  peculiar  and  almost  unique  geniua,  was  the  soa 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at  Clifton,  20th  July,  1803. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Charter  Hous^  and  sub- 
sequently at  Pembroke  Collegej  Oxford,  at  both  of  whid 
places  he  displayed  a  rugged  independence  of  chaiacto', 
combined  with  eccentricity  of  demeanor  and  an  aversion 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  studv.  While  still  an  under- 
graduate, he  published  his  Bnd^e  Tramdy,  a  piece  leas 
characterised  by  originality  than  his  subsequent  perform- 
ances, and  altogether  in  the  taste  of  the  Eliiabethan  te- 
vi^l  of  the  day  initiated  by  the  publication  of  LaiaVs 
i^ieeimeni.  The  notice  it  olitained  from  Barry  Comwall 
and  other  representatives  of  thia  school,  encouraged  htm  tn 
devote  himself  altogether  to  the  coltivation  of  dramatic 
poetry ;  and  he  speedily  produced  a  number  of  superb 
fragments,  ranging  down  nvm  the  ambitious  but  anfio- 
ished  sketches  for  tmgediea  to  be  entitled  IVnasMnd  and 


n«  AoMd  Broiha;  to  ihort  dew:riptiv«  pasagn  of  *  fnr 
Bnca  each,  DDuiruMed  for  originalitj  of  conception  and 
aondeowd  fbroe.  Hia  geniiu,  tii)fbrtaiutel7,tbaiwhhidilr 
pottical,  ra  in  no  leapeot  dramatic :  he  eatirelj  la^ed 
ttM  power  of  cowtrncting  &  plot  and  dedadng  chander 
ftcniMtian;  aad  hia  eodeaTon  to  acIiieTea  complete  work 
nniVed  «bortiTe  ontll  1829,  when  the  itrsnBel?  nscinating 
bat  bntMtio  and  incoherent  ilrama  of  DetOA'i  Jot  Book,  or 
3^  Faot»  Tntgein,  irai  laborioiul^  put  together  from  a 
■triei  of  aboitiTe  attempts.  By  thit  time  Beddoee  had  he- 
Eome  a  rcaident  in  Qennany,  and  a  lealouB  student  of  phja- 
io1oB7,  which,  b^  affording  aDoCher  oatlet  for  that  intense 
coriositr  respecting  the  mriteriea  of  life  and  death  which 
had  hitherto  heen  the  maiospring  of  his  poetical  efforts, 
jcMtly  oontributed  to  repren  the  external  manifeatations 
of  hii  gmiua.  DinatiafaeUon  with  his  tragedy,  which  he 
never  eared  to  publish  during  hii  lifeltmB,  and  the  gradual 
disiae  of  his  native  language,  conspired  lo  reduce  him  to 
tileDe&  He  led  for  several  yean  an  tinaettled  life  on  the 
Continent,'  devol«d  to  analoioical  reaearch,  and  actively 
participating  in  liberal  and  democratic  moTemenla  in  Grer- 
msny  and  Switzerland,  until  hia  death  in  1S49  from  the 
eS^da  of  an  accident.  His  literary  remain)  were  published 
in  1861  bf  hia  friend  Hr.  KeUall,  with  *  most  intereal- 
hw  memoir,  and  copious  selGctiona  from  his  graphio  and 
rtnking  coTTcapondence,  which  is  distinguiahed  by  all  the 
characterixlicB  of  his  verae.  Beddoee  is  a  poet  for  poets, 
and  few  other  readers  will  enjoy  him.  He  is  "  of  imagina- 
lioo  all  compact ;"  hia  works  scarcely  contain  a  sinsle  paa- 
Hge  of  purely  subjective  feeling.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  moat 
coDivetepoetofhisday;  the  moat  disposea  to  express  senti- 
ment by  imagery  and  material  symbolism.  In  this  he  re- 
nmbla  Keata,  and  may  be  termed  a  Gothic  Keats,  the 
Tentonic  coonterpait  of  his  more  celebrated  coniempont^s 
Hellenkm.  The  spirit  of  Oothic  architet^re  seems  to  bve 
in  his  verse,  its  grandeur  and  grotcaquenesa,  its  mystery 
and  ita  gloom.  His  relation  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
moniOTer,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Keata  to  the  Elii»- 
belhan  putoral  poets ;  but  the  resemblaDoe  is  one  of  innate 
temperament;  he  boin>wed  nothing,  either  from  his  Eliia- 
iMhao  prceonoiB  or  the  chief  objects  of  his  admiiation 
among  his  contemporaries,  Keats  and  Shelley,  The  want 
of  constnictive  power  which  man  his  dramas  is  even  more 
[rmudicial  to  his  lyrics;  but  some  few  songs,  where  the 
right  key-nt^  has  been  struck  from  the  first,  rank  among 
the  moat  perfect  in  oar  language.  The  leading  features  of 
3al  character  yi  -  -       -    , 


.  .  ,  e  uncompromising  u 

pendenoe,  sterling  inte^ty.  and  a  thorough  disdain  for  tbe 
opiiiion  of  the  world.  His  life  wai  en drely  devoted  to  ideal 
aima,  and  his  Isstas  were  of  the  most  simple  and  pbilo- 
nphie  character.  The  anierity  of  hia  demeanor  repelled 
stnoga^  but  ha  was  highly  valued  by  the  few  whose  inti- 
maCT  he  aODdfeceodad  to  enconrage. 

BEDE,  BKDA,or  Bkd^  (oomnionly  called  The  Venerable 
Bede),  the  father  of  English  history,  the  most  learned  Eng- 
lishman and  most  eminent  writer  of  his  age,  was  bom  about 
""  [hborh.  -■    '"     -^ 

un^  of  Durl 

is  told  by  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  his  most  famous  and 
most  important  work :  "  Thus  much  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Britain,  and  more  <  espedBlly  of  the  English 
nation,  as  far  as  I  could  leam  either  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancioits,  or  the  tradition  of  our  anoeelors,  or  of  my  own 
knowledge,  has,  with  the  help  of  Ood,  been  digrated  by 
me^  Bede,  the  servant  of  Ood,  and  priest  of  the  monastery 
of  the  biased  apoaltee  Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  at  Weai^ 
mouth  and  Jarrow ;  who  being  bom  in  the  territory  of  that 
Mune  monastery,  was  given,  at  seven  yeaiB  of  age,  lo  be 
edncated  by  the  most  reverend  Abbst  Benedict,  and  after- 
wards by  Ceolfrid ;  and  spending  all  the  remaining  lime 
<rf  my  life  in  that  monastery,  I  wholly  applied  myself  to 
the  study  of  Scripture;  and,  amidst  the  obeervaoce  of 
ngulu  discipline,  and  the  dail^  care  of  Hinging  in  the 
church,  I  always  took  delight  in  learning,  teaching,  and 
writing.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  am  I  received 
deacon's  orders  ;  in  the  thirtieth,  those  of  the  priesthood. 
.  .  .  From  which  time,  Ull  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  my  age, 
I  have  made  it  my  business,  for  the  use  of  ne  and  mincL 
to  oompile  out  of  the  worin  of  the  venerable  Fathers,  and 
*o  interpret  and  explain  according  to  their  meaning  these 
following  pieces"  (a  list  of  hia  writings  follows).  The 
two  BBMaated  monsstcries  here  mentioned  were  founded 
hj  Benedict  Biaoop  on  tbe  lands  between  the  Wear  and 


the  Tjrne  gianled  to  him  by  King  Ecgfrith.  This  learael 
and  pious  abbot  was  "  the  first  person  who  introdnoed  ia 
England  oonstmcton  of  stone  ediiloes,  as  well  as  niaken 
of  ^ass  window!"  (WilL  of  Malmeab.).  Bnt  a  greater 
honor  atladiea  to  him  «s  having  oollected  in  his  visila  to 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  books,  which,  depowted 
noble  baildings  he  erected,  had  mnch  to  do  with  t]i» 
ive  learning  of  hia  celemvted  pupil.  Bede,  after 
three  rears  at  Weacmouth,  removed  with  Ihs  Abbot  Ceol- 
frid to  the  newly-founded  Jarrow  monastery,  where  he 
punued  to  the  close  of  his  life  those  studies  in  every  d» 
partment  of  liter«tate  and  science  within  his  reach,  the 
results  of  which  we  have  in  his  nnmerous  works. 

Bede's  industry  was  marvellouL  jdjke  in  acqoiring  and 
in  commnnickting  his  stores  of  knowledge.  Beaidea  the 
usual  rnanual  la^is  of  the  monastery,  the  duties  of  the 
prieet,  and  his  additional  occupation  as  a  teacher,  he  suo 
ceeded  in  wridog  upwards  of  forty  distinct  treatises,  which 
together  form  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  early  ency- 
clopedia- Of  theaa  treAtisea  tweoty-Sve  are  on  Biblicai 
subjects,  Includingoommentariee  on  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  re- 
mainder consist  of  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  Uvea  of  the 
A^ei*  of  AU  MowuUry;  his  Eadeaatietd  BuUiryof  oar 
Idand  ani  Nation;  treatisea  on  Zlis  Satura  <^  3%>ng^ 
astronomy,  chronology,  arithmetic,  medicine,  philonophy, 
imar,  rhetoric,^ poett;^,  music;  together  with  a  Book  ^ 


IfviimM,  and  a  Soti  of  .^ii^raina  tn  htroie  or  tUffiae  vi 
Wiile  exhibiting  little  original  thought  or  discovery,  ex- 
cept in  bis  historical  works,  and  partaking  of  the  credulity 


of  his  time,  Bede  excels  in  good  judgment  w 
otighlj  digesting  and  clearly  arranging  and  expounding, 
in  simple  Latin,  what  he  leered  in  his  wide  range  (U 
reading  in  dasjcal  and  theological  suthora.  His  Biblical 
works  are  principally  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Fathers, 


by  hia  own  declaration :  "  He  who  knowa  how  to  'nterpret 
all^orically  will  see  that  the  inner  sense  excela  the  umpli- 
city  of  the  letter,  as  apples  do  leaves."  The  acientifio 
treatises  are  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  the  science  of  the 
ancients  as  contained  in  such  writers  as  Pliny.  Bedels 
historical  works,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  lus 
great  historical  work,  are  remarkable  for  tbe  patience  indi- 
cated in  the  search  after  all  trustworthy  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, for  his  careful  statement  of  these  various  louroe^ 
for  the  sincerity  and  love  of  truth  manifest  Ihroushoul,  and 
fbr  the  pleasant  artlesnneas  with  which  the  story  is  told. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  Bede  declined  the  dignity 
of  abbot ;  for,  he  said,  "  the  ofBce  demands  household  care, 
and  household  care  brings  with  it  distraction  of  mind,  which 
hinders  the>pro6ecuUoa  of  learning."  But  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  combined  with  "aptness  lo  leach,"  made  very 
famous  the  school  of  Jarrow,  where  it  is  recorded  60O 
monks,  besides  strangers  from  a  distance,  were  at  one  time 
in  attendance.  The  mfiuence  and  authority  of  the  modest 
teacher  on  Tyneside  were  acknowledged  throughout  the 
West  of  Europe,  of  which  Northumbna  became  now  for  i- 
period  the  literary  centre.  By  the  renown  of  its  schools 
Its  libraries,  and  its  learning,  chiefly  represented  by  him 
that  kingdom  had  some  recompense  for  the  height  oi  mill 
tary  glory  it  had  reached  in  Bede's  youth,  and  from  which 
it  had  recently  &llen  at  Nechtansmere.  Pope  Sergius,  by 
a  letter  to  Ceolfrid,  sought  Bede's  presence  and  counsel  at 
Bome,  but  it  is  almost  certain  the  invitation  was  not  acted 
upon.  In  another  way,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  he  efficiently 
helped  the  Papal  court.  Bom  about  ten  years  after  Boiae 
gained  her  final  victoiy  over  lona  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby, 
snd  four  years  after  Theodore  arrived  at  Canterbury  to 
complete  the  ecclesiastical  conquest,  the  character  and 
writings  of  Bede  must  have  strengthened  the  dominion  of 
the  hierarchy  in  the  North  of  England.  His  positive 
efforts  may  have  been  conGned  to  bis  three  treatises  on  the 
time  of  cetebrnting  Easter — one  of  the  main  questiona  In 
dispute.  But  indirectly,  hia  historical  works  had  tbe  same 
tendency,  exalting,  as  tbey  do,  the  missionaries  from  Italy, 
while  not  ignoring  the  zealous  labors  of  the  followers  of 
Columba.  In  himself,  too,  the  people  of  Northumbria, 
the  scene  of  contest,  beheld  one  who  brought  honor  to  them 
as  a  fellow-countryman, — honor  for  which,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  indebted  lo  the  now  dominant  chnrch, 
that  had  given  him  his  training  and  opportunities  of  study. 
"'  '  "        1  ■     .1         ■  ■■  -  [jjg  writinp^  is  lotid 


liatory,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  ol 


BEDEIX— BEDFORD  LEVEL. 


a  pniw  of  Bede'a  humble  J^^  u  w^l 

^  long  letter  i  "  '  * 

ivios  •  uii)p]i 

robutlj  took  plaM  in  736.    Though  "  he  rafib«d  in  his 


■lomach,  mnd  dreir  hb  breath  with  punt  and  efghi,"  he  wu 
full  of  lUDk^Ting  and  r^oidng,  nafoag  pnutia,  ooDven- 
ing  with  hii  pupil^  and  dictating  an  AOBlo-Saxon  banala- 
tioD  or  the  Gospel  acoording  h>  John.  Ho  wm  buried  in 
the  chnrch  at  Jairov,  but  hu  bonea  were  Btolen  b;  a  monk 
from  Dnrham  and  placed  beside  thoae  of  St  Cutbberl 
There  the;  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  12th  oenturjr, 
when  tbey  were  enclosed  in  a  iplendid  sbrine  br  Biabop 
Pudse;.  Thia  shrine  was  demolished  and  the  relics  scat- 
tered in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  onlr  remaining 
now  at  Ihirham  the  Ladu  inscription,  which  oonctudes 
wilb  the  weil-known  line — 


"Haaai 


t  In  toau  Beds  venarabllia  oi 


The  orif^o  of  tlie  title  "  Venerable  "  cannot  be  traced, 
but  it  appears  as  earlj  as  S36 ;  and  succeedinff  ages  hsTe 
eladlj  owned  the  justness  oC  the  appellation.  For  centaries 
his  theological  and  educational  works  held  a  high  position 
as  authoritiM  and  even  as  lezt-books.  The  diief  monument 
of  his  labors  and  erudition  is  his  Eccit*ia$iKat  HitUiry, 
which  gives  us  the  most  and  the  beet  of  our  knowledge  ot 
the  bistorj  of  Snglanil  until  731,  four  years  before  his  death. 

Bede'i  works  wsre  pabtlibed  In  6  Toli.  fol.,  Parii,  ISli,  Jbii, 
I5S4,  editiODB  nair  tars ;  8  roll,  fol.,  Bual,  1SB3,  and  Cologne, 
1S12  and  1S88;  12  tola.  B*o,  witb  EDgliili  tranitation,  sdiled 
bj  Dr.  Oilci,  London,  1843-41.  H8S.  of  tfas  BiilaTy  ue  at 
Cambridge  and  Brit.  Mna.  Alfred  traailalcd  It  Into  Anilo- 
SaioD.  Other  tranilatlonl  an  bj  gtapilton,  1SS5  ;  John  at«- 
TBD«,    1T23;    andW.  Hant,  181£     StcTana'i  traailatlon  im- 

SroYsd,  odited  b;  Qtlsa,  la  pabliihed  along  with  the  Aoplo- 
inm  droaicla,  in  Bohn'a  Aatiqaarian  Library,  1847.  All  the 
hiatariul  worka  trsnalatsd  bj  Starenion  form  part  of  TuL  i.  of 
Tkt  Oliurck  IlUloriaiu  of  Ettghai,  lSi3-M. 

BEDELL,  WlLUAH,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  Jn 
Ireland,  was  bom  at  Black  Notley,  in  Ebbex,  in  1670.  He 
was  educated  at  Ckmbridge,  took  orders,  and,  after  leaving 
the  university,  settled  for  some  Jfaxi  as  clei^man  in  Burv 
St.  Edmunds.  He  was  then  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Eiu^tish  ambassador  at  Venice.  In  that  town 
Bedell  remaiiied  for  eisht  years,  acquiring  great  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  theologian.  He  translated  llie  Baak  t^ 
Common  Prayer  into  Italian,  and  was  on  terms  of  closest 
friendship  with  Barpi  (Fra  Paolo),  the  famous  historian  of 
the  Council  of  TrenL  In  1615,  some  time  after  his  return 
to  England,  he  wsa  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Homings- 
bealh,  in  Suffolk,  which  he  held  for  twelve  years.  He 
was  then  called  to  the  provcslsbip  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  relinquished  that  office  after  two  years  for  ttie 
nnited  bishoprics  of  Eilmore  and  Ardagh.  Aa  bishop  he 
w  )n  the  respect  and  love  of  his  people  by  the  uprightness 
and  purity  of  his  conduct.  He  set  himself  diligently  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  his  diocese,  and  persoaallv  undertook 
the  duties  generally  discharged  by  the  bishop  s  lay  chan- 
cellor. In  1641,  when-  the  Prolestaola  were  being  mas- 
sacred ia  the  Irisii  rebellion,  Bedell's  house  was  not  only 
left  untouched,  but  becume  the  place  of  refuge  for  many 
(iigitives.  In  the  end,  however,  the  rebels  insisted  upon 
the  dismissal  of  all  who  had  taken  shelter  in  his  house, 
and  on  the  bishop's  refusal  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
aiili  some  others  in  the  ruined  castle  of  Loughboughter. 
Hure  he  was  detained  for  several  weeks,  and  when  released, 
■.■a(iidiy  sank  from  the  effk;t8  of  exposure  on  his  weakenea 
eonstitulioa.  He  died  on  the  7th  February,  l(i42.  His 
life  was  written  by  BumeL 

BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bedfordshire,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  vale  on  both  sidee  of  the  River  Ouse, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches.  It  is  60  miles  N.W.  of  London,  and  has  excellent 
railway  accommodation  as  well  as  a  navigable  river.  It  is 
a  Biaiion  on  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Railway.  The 
town  consists  chieBj  of  one  long  wide  street,  intetsecled 
by  smaller  ones  at  right  angles.  It  is  well  built,  and 
numerous  villas  and  small  streets  have  been  erected  on 
the  west  side  since  the  opening  of  the  Midland  main  line 
ID  ISSS.  It  has  Eve  parish  churches,  fcmr  of  which  con- 
tain srrbilecturat  features  of  inleresL  St.  Paul's  has  lately 
Imdeivone  considerable  restoration,  and  the  lower  and 
^>ire  have  becm  rebuilL    St.  Petei't  has  been  enlurged,  but 


.    .   _.  which  are  to  be  seen  exampta 

of  BaxoD  wocL  SL  Utrfa  has  a  fine  Norman  tower,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  church  has  at  difleroit  times  bea 
restored.  Bt  John'a  has  alio  been  reatcHed,  hat  Om 
or^nal  tower  remains.  SL  Cuthberf  a  is  S  reecBt  erectlao 
in  the  Norman  s^le.  A  district  chnrdi,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  opened  in  1841.  There  are  also  lode- 
pendent,  Hethodiat,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic^  and  other 
chapels.      Bedford,  in   proportion  to   its  nte,  has   more 

Ruhlic  oidowmentB  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom, 
IT  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Sir  W.  Harper,  Lord 
U»Dr  of  London  in  1561 ,  who  founded  here  a  fra«  Kho<d, 
and  conTeyed  for  its  sun^ort,  and  for  portioain^  poor 
maidens,  a  piece  of  grouno  m  London,  the  sar^Jna,  if  any, 
to  be  givMi  to  the  poor.  This  ground  has  nsiduaUy  riaen 
in  valne  so  as  now  to  produce  ne«riy  tllfiOO  annnall;. 
It  supports  grammar,  modern,  preparatory,  and  other 
schools.  Formerly  much  of  this  large  endowmeat  was 
appropriated  to  eleemosynary  purposes,  which  did  not  tca>l 
to  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  people-  bat  aincc 
the  enactment  of  a  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission in  1874,  the  whole  amount  is  expended  apoa  the 
schools,  except  a  small  proportion  for  the  endowment  of 
forty-five  alms-houses.  The  grammar  school  haa  oAt 
exhibitions  of  £70  per  annum  each,  at  Oxford,  OambriOHi 
or  Dublin.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Khool^ 
the  shire-hall,  the  Jail,  the  infirmary,  the  county  libruj 
and  aceemhly  rooms,  and  the  new  com  exchat^e.  H* 
commercial  proaperi^  of  this  town  is  greatly  aided  b^  tba 
works  of  the  Hesets.  Howard  and  others,  for  the  mano- 
focture  of  agricultural  implements,  Ac  There  aic  also 
manubcturee  of  straw  and  lace  in  the  nrigftfaorhood. 
Bedford  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  uglitcea 
councillors ;  and  it  sends  two  members  to  pariiament.  It 
is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  sanitary  appliance^ 
having  a  new  complete  system  of  sewerage  and  wafer-wotki; 
and  the  sewage  is  conveyed  to  a  fium  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  ana  utilised  at  once  for  growing  crops  of  gnM, 
roots,  and  com.     Population  in  1871,  10,360. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL^  the  name  given  to  a  flat  distriot 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  comprising  the  greater 
part  (amounting  to  460,000  acres)  of  the  manhy  district 
called  the  Pent,  the  whole  Isle  of  Ely  in  Cambridgesbirt 
and  a  portion  of  the  north  of  that  county,  30,000  acres  of 
SuSbtk,  63,000  acres  of  Norfolk,  57,000  of  Huntingdon, 
about  6000  of  NortliamptonBhire,  and  the  soulh-eaatem 
portion  of  Lincolnshire.  The  extent  of  the  whole  trad  is 
60  miles  in  length,  from  Hilton  in  Cambridge  to  Toralon 
in  Lincoln;  its  breadth  is  about  40  miles,  from  F^et^ 
borough  in  Northampton  to  Bi«ndon  in  BuOolk.  The 
boundary  on  three  siaea  is  irregular,  giving  it  something 
oF  a  horse-shoe  shape,  with  the  opening  terminated  by  th» 
sea  on  the  north. 

Tbia  dlatrist  obtwned  its  preamt  nam*  from  ths  agiasuMul 
of  Franoii  earl  of  Bedford,  the  priadpal  landboldw,  and  thif 
teen  other  adTsaturen,  with  Charles  I.  in  1<34,  la  draia  the 
lersl,  OD  condition  of  noeiTlag  SS,DO0  aorai  of  the  rselvmed 
land.  Tbe  diitricC  bu  within  hiatorio  timea  underp>B*  rauark- 
ahle  Dhangea.  Id  the  time  of  the  Romana  it  wiii  >  dens*  brast, 
whisb,  ai  a  atronghold  of  the  Briconi,  tboae  iniBden  deitreyed. 
It  IhtD  b«oame  a  awamp,  through  which  tbe  lai;  waters  of  the 
Quae,  the  Walland,  tbe  Neno,  aad  Wiabeiiab,  onspt  to  tbe  Mb 
In  tbe  13Lh  centarj  the  aea  here,  as  in  olhsr  parti  of  N.W. 
4  bonndariea,  and  Uie  inundated  land  hariaaas  a 
imp.  Tho  flrat  attempt  to  dnin  this  asMam 
aeema  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  I43S,  and  embaakmeala 
end  ditohra  were  formed  U  ■  great  eipenie.  These,  howsvar, 
were  iwepC  away  during  the  snauing  winter  bj  the  floodlaf 
of  tbs  Rirer  Oaae.  Another  partial  attempt  at  dratnaga  waa 
mode  by  Biabop  Moreton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  bat  this 
alao  proved  a  failure.  An  Aet  wu  pasted  in  the  44th  year  of 
QuHD  Eliiabeth  for  effeoting  ita  reeiamationj  but  the  irst 
effaotual  attempt  at  reclaiming  it  wu  not  made  ontil  1834,  aa 
already  mentioaed,  and  many  embankmenti  and  oanala  wan 
cooatnuted  at  varloiu  inlerrala  at  an  eipeoae  aboTe  one  mil- 
lion iterting.  Three  years  after  the  agreement  of  the  eari  of 
Bedford  and  hii  partner*  with  the  king,  alter  an  outlay  ef 
£100,000  on  tbe  part  of  the  aampany,  ilie  oonlraot  wu  annolM. 
on  the  frandulent  plea  that  tbe  trorka  were  InsutBateot ;  and  aa 
otTer  wu  made  by  Ring  Charles  to  aaderUke  ita  completion  oa 
oonditioD  of  re>:eiving  57,000  a«re>  ic  addition  to  the  amoaat 
origioally  agreed  on.  Thia  unjiut  a 
tbe  breaking  cut  of  the  e'   " 

drainage  waa  made  till  1       ,     

the  earl  of  Bwlford's  snooewor  in  bl*  bthar'i  right*.    Altat 
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■■  kddltioail  OBtU;  of  £300,000,  ths  kdvanturen  nnlTsd 
tS,HO  >am  of  nolumsd  Imnd,  Booonliiig  to  tha  oontnot,  whloh, 
komrtr,  fait  tmr  abort  of  repajing  tha  axp«D»  of  tha  nndar- 
tekilis.  Id  10B4  a  rojal  ohbrtoT  wai  obtLLnad  to  inoorpormta 
tha  aampanj,  whioh  itill  aiiati,  aad  nrriea  on  tha  oosoctd  nn- 
'"  ~  Tarnor,  fl  b&i[ilfi,  20  oonierTaCon.  sad  k  BommoniiUj, 
aorei  of  lADd  in  tha  laral,  asil 
B  TBisB  In  tha  alsotion  of  oIBoera.  Hha  noonrrktor*  mnit 
■aok  pmaiM  not  lara  thui  SSO  un>,  tha  goTarnor  ajid  biiliffs 
■■ah  MO  aera*.  Tha  original  Kdrcalanin  h&d  kJlotmeati  of 
had  Moordlnr  to  their  iatan^t  of  the  orlgLnsl  95,000  urn; 
bat  Chuiei  III,  on  gnnting  the  ohutor,  took  i»re  to  noure 
to  the  onwn  k  lot  of  11,000  urea  oat  of  the  g&.OOD,  whiah, 
bowarar,  li  held  noder  the  direalon,  wbenu  tha  kUolmsBti 
an  BOt  held  in  sommoD,  though  iDbjeat  tc  the  Ism  of  tha 
■oipontion.  The  teve!  iru  divided  in  I8BT  into  three  pttit, 
emltHl  tba  North,  Middle,  end  South  LbtbI] — tha  noaad  being 
Muntod  from  the  othen  bj  tha  Nene  *nd  Old  Bedford  riran. 

Binoa  than  aitanaiTa  worke  hsTa  nt  different  timei  been  oar- 
riad  OD  to  oonpleta  the  dninue  of  tbii  dialriel;  but  the  most 
affaetiuU '--"--  '---''  '™  — '  '" 

and  "  Tba  Bmbnakini  of  the  Skit  Hkrahei  between  the  akoal 
aallad  Kinderlf  Cnt  and  the  aek."  Teaiah  of  100  to  300  tone 
barden  eui  now  ooms  up  to  the  town  of  Wlibeaeh  kt  kll  tidei, 
■od  thoie  of  from  600  to  SOD  tona  at  ipring  tidea.  The  dnin- 
ing  of  tbs  lower  Iknda,  wblob,  like  the  Dutch  Poldm,  kra  ba- 
ki«  hni-wkler  mark,  wka  oknied  On  bj  wiDdmilla,  bat  theae 
hkTa  now  bean  ktnioat  fapenedad  b?  itekm-eni^nai ;  In  the 
Horth  Laral  tha  drklokga  ii  affeetad  by  ilnioas.  Ai  the  result 
■f  tbaaa  ailanalTa  oparktioni,  tba  lerel  now  kbonnda  In  rioh 
pkatnra  kod  aom  Ikadi. 


Northamploa,  Himtiagdaii,  Cambridge,  and  Herlford. 
»  the  fourth  imallest  cniint;,  containing  only  295,509  Verve 
or  461  square  miles.  lis  extreme  length  from  north  to 
■outh  n  almut  47  miles,  knd  ii»  width  21  miles.  The  great 
OuM,  which  flowi  through  the  county  eastwardjia  navi- 
nble  from  Bedford  to  the  sea  at  Kinf^a  Ljan.  Tlie  Mid- 
bod  sod  Qreat  Northern  RailwajB  iaCuraect  the  oounty,  also 
the  Bletchley  «nd  Cambridge  branch  of  the  London  and 
NoMh'Weatam.  Th«  aurface  of  the  county  is  for  the  moat 
pan  IcTel,  bat  the  northern  half  is  uudalating,  with  a 
nbaoil  gonerallj  of  boulder-claj  and  Oxford-claj.  A  fine 
tiMrt  of  land  (OUth  of  Bedford  is  bounded  by  a  range  of 
knrei^fr«enaBnd  ronning  ea»t  and  west,  presenting  beautiful 
woodland  Boenery,  parallel  to  which,  ilon^  the  Hertford- 
■hira  botdei,  the  Chiltem  chatk  range  rises  to  500  feet 
■bore  tlie  sea-level  and  400  feet  above  the  level  of  Bedford. 
The  comity  is  generally  devoted  to  com-growing,  but  Ibe 
Onae  valley  baa  a  large  breadth  of  rich  pasturage,  and  all 
along  the  west  aide  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  is  a 
sandy  loam,  on  which  onions,  potatoes,  and  market  produce 
■re  grown.  Agricultural  implement  and  other  engineering 
worn  empli^  about  1000  iiands  at  Bedford  and  Luton; 
while  the  female  industry  of  the  county  is  pillow-lace,  and 
in  the  ioath  straw-pialt.  The  plait  ii  made  up^  chiefly  at 
I>iinetable  and  Luton,  into  hats  and  bonnets,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  all  parti  of  the  worid.  Luton  is  the  most  populona 
town  in  the  county,  slightly  exceeding  tha  county  town  of 
Bedford.  The  connty  rate  aaeesament  is  £6S5,840,  and 
the  expendiiuie  \a  1873  was  £11,802.  The  county  be- 
longa  to  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  coincide*  with  the  arch- 
deMonr^r  '^  Bedford.  It  contains  9  hundreda  and  124 
parishes.  It  is  in  the  Norfolk  drcuit,  and  assiiefl  are  held 
twice  a  year.  A  court  of  quarter^easiona  sits  at  Bedford, 
and  the  petty  sessional  divisions  are  seven.  Two  members 
are  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  and  two  for  the 
town  of  Bedford.  The  titles  derived  Grout  the  county  are 
that  of  duke  lo  the  house  of  Bussetl,  and  of  baron  of 
Bletaoe  to  the  bmily  of  Lord  St.  John,  and  the  larveet 
landownen  are  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  Ur.  Whilbreadt^ 
SoathilL  The  meet  distinguished  residence  in  the  county 
is  Wobam  Abbey  (duke  ofBedford),  near  the  town  of  that 
Dame.  It  was  formerly  a  Cisterdan  abbey,  granted  at  the 
Befonnation  by  Henry  VOL  to  the  family  of  Russell,  the 
fourth  duke  of  which  house  erected  the  present  edifice.  It 
ii  avety  grand  and  capacious  pile,  ailuated  in  an  esLendve 
park,  and  is  furnished  with  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
«f  paintings  and  statues.  Luton  Hoo  is  also  an  eiCensive 
■unsion,  which  was  reconstructed  and  improved  for  the 
third  earl  of  Bute  by  the  brothers  Adam.  A  libiair,  14(1 
fcet  in  length,  fomished  with  a  valnable  collection  of  books, 
■id  a  large  selection  of  paintiiigs  of  some  of  the  first 
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Countess  Cowper ;  Hswnes  House,  to  the  Rev.  Lord  John 
Thynae;  Sutton,  to  Sir  John  M.  Burgoyne;  and  Oakley 
House,  lo  the  marquis  of  Tavistock. 

There  are  a  general  infirmary  and  fever  hospital  at 
Bedford ;  near  Ar«sey  is  the  Three  Cnuntiea  Lunatie 
As^rlum  (for  Beds,  Herts,  and  Hunts)  provided  for  SS6 
patimits;  at  Carlton  19  the  juvenile  county  reformatory;  at 
Eempeton  the  county  school  ^300  boys),  also  the  Military 
Brigade  DepAt  Connected  with  the  oonnty  are  the  militia 
(18(h  Light  Infantry),  the  duke  of  Manchester's  cavalij 
volunteer  corps,  and  die  rifle  Tolunteers. 

The  population  of  the  county  stood  at  the  four  IsM 
decennial  enumerations  as  follows: — 

Tear,         Kiln.       Femala.        TotkL 


18T1, 


U.SST  1£4,1T: 
71,341  135,287 
T7,S1I         14e,2&T 


07,930        21,804 


23,60f!  (90  per  cent  being 
females},  and  of  iacemakers  60G1,  all  females.  The  towns 
and  their  populations  in  1871  were  as  follows: — Lnton, 
17,3I7t  Bedford,  1S,S50;  Leighton-Bumard,  4696;  Dun- 
stiOile,  4553i  Biggleewade,  42U. 

When  the  Hoinans  landed  in  Britain,  Bedfordshire 
fiirmed  a  portion  of  the  district  of  (he  Cattieuchlani,  whose 
sovereign  or  chiet  Caasibelenua  or  Csssivelaunus,  com- 
manded the  united  forces  which  oppoeed  Julius  Oraar. 
When,  in  the  year  310,  the  Emperor  Constantine  ruled  the 
whole  island,  and  divided  it  into  five  provinces,  Bedford- 
shire was  included  in  the  third  division  called  Ftaeia 
Oxtariaimt,  and  remained  so  till  the  final  abandonment 
of  Britain  by  the  Bomans.  Under  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  until  with  the  rest 
of  (he  island  it  was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  tha  West 
Baxons,    which  was    divided    bv   Alfred    into    countie^ 


ndreds,  and  tythin^  when  U 
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are  many  remains  of  Boman,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
antiquities.  Traces  of  a  Roman  elation  are  to  be  seen  at 
Sandy  near  Potton,  and  at  Maiden-Bower  near  Dunstable^ 
Leighton-Bunard,  or  Beandeserl,  is  mpposed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  camp.  The  ancient  Icndeld  and  Vatling  Streeli 
passed  through  the  county ;  and  the  reniidns  of  both  mar 
be  definitely  traced,  as  well  as  of  some  othen  constracted 
by  the  Romans. 

BEDNOR,  a  town  of  HiodosUn,  in  the  territories  tA 
the  B£j&  of  Mysore,  situated  in  13°  &y  N.  laL,  and  75°  6' 
E.  long.  In  1645  the  seat  of  government  of  the  lUjfs  of 
Ikeri  was  traiuferred  to  this  place;  as  the  inhabitanls  of 
the  former  capital  removed  with  the  court,  Bednor  became 
a  city  of  great  importance,  containing,  it  is  said,  20,000 
houses,  brides  huts.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Haidar  All  in  1763,  who  ordered  it  to  be  called  Haidar- 
nanr.  It  is  still,  however,  known  by  its  original  name  of 
B^nor.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated  at  8  miles  in  dr- 
cumference.  In  1783  it  surrendered  to  a  British  detach- 
ment under  Oenerat  Matthews,  but  being  ahortiy  after 
invested  by  Tipn  Sultin,  the  garrison  (apilulated  on  con- 
dition of  safe  conduct  to  the  coast.  Tipu  violated  the 
stipulation,  put  General  Matthews  and  the  principal  ofBcers 
to  death,  and  imprisoned  the  remainder  of  the  force.  At 
Tipu's  death  it  contained  1500  houses,  besides  huts.  The 
district  of  Bednor'  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  that  range 
of  hills,  the  Weetem  Qhit&  which  overlooks  the  provinces 
of  l^ansra  and  Malabar.  In  consequence  of  its  elevatioa 
above  the  sea,  and  the  steepness  of  the  mountain  chain, 
which  rises  like  a  waU  to  the  height  of  4000  or  6000  feet, 
the  clouds  of  the  south-west  monsoon  are  here  interceptec^ 
and  their  contents  precipitated  on  the  tablo-lnod  in  deluges 
of  rain,  which  continue  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  are 
extremely  favorable  lo  vegetation.  Its  products  are  pepper, 
betel-nut,  cardamums,  aiul  sandal  wood.  Cattie  of  small 
siie  are  also  bred.  The  imports  are  salt,  riae,  cocoa-ants, 
oil,  turmeric,  and  cotton  cloths. 

BEDOUINS,  tiie  portion  of  the  Arab  race  tnat  live  in 
the  desert  in  tents.    See  Ababu,  vol.  iL  p.  214,  jf. 

BEE.  The  bee,  from  its  singular  iiatincts,  lis  acli  ve  in- 
I  dnatry,  and  the  ussAil  products  resulting  ftoia  its  laboH. 
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and  intarcBl.  No  Dalion  upon  earth  has  had  «o  man^  his- 
torian* u  thU  remarkulilc  class  of  inHecU.  The  patience 
Mad  aagacity  of  the  Daturalist  iiave  had  an  ample  Beld  for 
eiercise  in  the  study  of  the  slmcluce,  phvsiologv,  and  do- 
mestic economy  of  bees;  their  preservation  and  increase 
have  been  objects  of  afeiduoua  care  to  the  agriculturist; 
and  their  reputed  perfectioD  of  policy  and  government 
have  loQK  been  the  theme  of  admiration,  and  have  supplied 
copious  materials  for  ar^ment  and'  allusion  to  the  poet 
and  the  moralist  in  every  Bse.  It  is  asubieci  that  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Virgil,  and  illustrated  by  the 
philosophic  genius  of  Aristotle.  Cicero  and  Pliny  record 
thiLt  Aristomachus  devoted  siitj  years  to  the  study  of  these 
insects;  and  Philiscus  is  said  to  have  retired  into  a  remote 
wood,  that  he  might  pursue  bis  obeervatious  on  them  ivith- 
out  interruption.  A  very  great  number  of  authora  have 
written  ezpreaa  treatises  on  bees;  periodical  works  have 
been  published  relating  exclusively  t«  their  management 
and  economy;  and  learned  societies  have  been  eslablished 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  conducting  researches  on  this  sub- 
In  BO  complicated  a  branch  of  natural  history,  correct 
ofaservation  and  induction  require  laborious  and  long-con- 
tinued eflbrls.  But,  on  the  subject  of  bees,  the  inquirer 
alter  truth  had,  beaida,  many  obstacles  to  eacountcr  from 
the  very  general  diffusion  of  errora,  which  hsd  been  trans- 
mitted without  due  examination  from  one  author  to  an- 
other. The  history  of  the  opinions  of  successive  writers 
Bufficienttv  proves  how  gradual  and  slow  has  been  the 
growth  ot  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  insects, — «hat  is 
now  known  being  the  result  of  the  persevering  labare  of  nges. 
The  accumulation  of  curious  and  interesting  facts,  indued, 
which  has  accrued  from  the  t«searchea  of  Swammerdam, 
Haraidi,  Beanmur,  Scliiroch,  Huber,  IHicnon,  and  Von 
Sebold,  oonstitutea  almost  a  new  science.  It  will  therefore 
b*  proper,  in  this  place,  to  give  a  connected  and  systematic 
woouat  of  the  natural  history  of  the  bee ;  and  the  principal 
feUares  of  internal  conformation  will  be'descrilKd  along 
with  the  particular  functions.  Ourdescriptions  will  apply, 
more  especially,  to  the  common  and  best-known  species,  the 
Apii  mtSifiea,  which  is  the  one  particularly  pri^  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  rich  products  it  affords. 

Weahall  be^  with  a  brief  account  of  the  difierant  sorts 
at  bees  inhabiting  the  hive,  and  of  the  respective  offices  of 
each ;  we  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  their  comparative 
physioli^,  including  the  leading  particulars  relating  to 
the  functions  of  their  various  organs,  sensitive  powers,  in- 
rtincta,  secretioos,  and  diseases.  We  shall  also  explain  the 
theory  al  parthenogenesis  and  the  impregnation  of  queens, 
and  shall  follow  tlie  bees  in  their  different  labors,  from  the 
period  when  the  swarm  has  settled  in  a  new  habitation,— 
detailing  the  complex  structure  of  their  combs,  their  curious 
prooesBea  of  architecture,  and  ^e  pains  they  batow  on 
roaring  their  progeny,  and  in  sending  forth  new  swarms; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  we  shall  notice  the  beat  svstenis  of 
modem  bee-keeping,  and  give  some  account  of  Iiives  and 

is  their  singular  liistribution  into  three  different  kinds,  . 
ttitnting  to  all  appearance  bo  many  different  modifications 
of  sex.  The  drone  (fig.  1),  which  is  characteriied  by  a 
thicker  body,  a  round  head,  a  more  Battened  shape,  and  more 
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V^oeOanM     obtusely  terminated  abdomen,  within  which  are 
it  ibe  contained  the  male  organs  of  generation,  is  un- 

*"'"*'  i^   doubledly  the  male  of  the  species.     It  is  distin- 
workera'^  snished  also  by  the  absence  of  a  sting,  and  by 
the  bumming  noise  that  accompsniee  its  Sight. 


at  the  female,  is  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  has  the  ab> 
domen  of  greater  length,  and  is  provided  with  a  ating  and 
two  ovaria  of  conuderable  siis.  The  worker  bees  (Gg.  3) 
compose  the  tliird  class,  and  are  distinguished  by  tbe  tmall- 
ne»  of  their  size,  their  lengthened  probooins,  the  pecnliai 
structure  of  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  adapted  to  ibe 
collection  of  certain  materials  obtuned  from  vegetable^ 
and  by  the  apparent  abeence  of  every  trace  of  geoenlivs 
organs, — we  say  apparent,  because,  as  will  be  shown,  radl- 
menta  of  ovaria  do  exist,  which,  however,  are  aot  percepti- 
ble without  a  very  minut«  and  careful  dissection.  Tilt  »• 
cently  the  worker  bees  were  r^arded  as  devoid  of  sex,  and 
were  sccordingly  l£rmed  neuUrt,  It  is  their  functioa  to 
perform  all  the  laborious  offices  for  the  community,  to  con- 
struct the  interior  of  their  habitation,  to  explore  the  coon- 
trj  in  search  of  nourishment  and  other  materials,  to  cullecl 
and  bring  them  to  tbe  hive,  and  apply  them  to  dilTeiBlt 
purposes,  to  attend  apon  the  queen,  and  sapply  all  her 
wants,  to  defend  the  hive  from  the  attacks  of  nepredaina 
and  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  the  various  enemies  of 
the  tribe.  The  life  of  the  (lueen  is  ehieOy  engrossed  «ith 
the  duties  of  laying  eggs.  The  drones  producing  neither 
wax  nor  hooey,  and  dependinK  on  the  rest  for  their  subuat- 
ence,  are  idle  spectators  of  the  otheiV  labon.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  fl>rmed  only  for  the  momentary  but  important 
duty  of  impregnation,  since  tboy  puish  when  this  porposB 
is  accomplished.  Then  is  coiamonly  only  one  peried 
queen  existing  at  a  time  within  each  hive,  aiM  she  nsaally 
appears  to  be  ttcated  bv  all  the  other  bees  with  ever*  mart 
of  affection  and  of  deference.  The  number  of  woriten  il 
very  different  in  different  hives ;  sometimes  there  are  only 
a  few  thousands ;  at  other  times  from  twenty  to  forty,  or 
even  fifty  thousand.  Tbe  droneij  even  in  the  spring,  sel- 
dom compose  more  than  one-thirtieth  or  one-fortieth  of  the 
whole ;  and,  at  other  seasons,  there  are  none  to  be  found  io 
the  hive  when  a  fertile  queen  is  presenL  In  order  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  number  of^  bees  which  can  occupy  a 
certain  space.  Hunter  counted  what  number  of  drowned  bea 
could  be  contained  in  an  alehooae  pint,  and  found  it  to  be 
2160 ;  BO  that  If  a  swarm  were  to  fill  two  ([uarts,  their  nom- 
bers  would  be  nearly  9000.  Reaumur,  with  tbe  same  vie* 
of  ascertaining  their  numbers,  employed  the  more  accurate 
method  of  weighing  them;  he  found  that  a  collectitn, 
weighing  one  ounce,  consisted  of  336  bees,  and,  therefor^ 
that  10  ounces,  or  one  pound,  would  oonsist  of  5376  bees. 

Notwithstanding  the  di^rence  in  conforma- 
tion, in8tiii.;l8,  snd  offices  between  the  queen-   '^T"' ** 
bee  and  tbe  workers,  it  is  now  established  on    ,a^^ 
the  most  incontrovertible  evidence   that  they 
both  originally   proceed  from   the  same  kind  of  teg  c 
larva,  which  ib  capable  of  being  converted,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  into  a  worker   or  a  queen.    It  bis 
been  proved  that  the  former,  although  exhibiting  no  ap- 
pearance of  sexual  organs  on  a  superficial  examination,  are 
in  reality  females,  and  have  the  rudiments  of  these  orcii^ 
which,  however,  not  being  developed,  are  incapable  of  ei- 
ercislng  their  proper  functions,  although  it  sometiuiEs  hap- 

Bns  that  they  become  sutBciently  so  to  enable  a  worker  U 
J  un  fecundated  eggs.     It  may  be  remarked  that  the  idea 
of'^  the  worker  bees  being  radically  females  had  beensu^ 
gcsled  long  ago  by  Dr.  Warder  in  his  Jlfaiiard^  o^  Sect,  in 
whi(^  he  terms  them  "True  Amaxons;"  but  no  altenliao 
had  been  paid  to  his  opinion.    The  real    merit  of  thii 
great  discovery,  which   affords  a  key  to  a  multitude  of 
hitherto  inexplicable  facts,  unquestionably  belongs  to 
Schirach.     When  first  announced  to  the  world  it  wit 
received  with  suspicion  by  the  greater  number  of 
naturalists,  and  with  complete  incredulity  by  otben. 
'   It  was,  indeed,  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the    observations   of  Swammerdam,   Marsjdi,   mi 
Reaumur.     Wilhelmi,   the  brother-in-law   of  Schi- 
rach, though  an  eye-witness  of  the  experiments  from 
which  this  theory  had  been  deduced,  for  a  long  time 
refused  lo  admit  the  doctrine,  but  at  len^  became  out 
of  its  most  strenuous  supporters.     It  is  noticed  in  a 
vein  of   sarcastic  ridicule  by  John  Hunter  in  hit 
otherwise  excellent  paper  on  hees  in  the  PAt^npAicd 
Muluma.     Needham  wrote  a  Memoir  for  the  Im|ierial 
Academy  of  Brussels  in  1777  for  the  express  purpose  tt 
refuting   it,   and  he   then   inveighs    in    strong    langnaM 
against  those  naturalists  who  had  dogned  to  give  it  tbt 
least  countenance.     Boimat,   after  exerdabig  a   laudabls 
skepticism,  and  making  a  diligent  inquiry,  in  whidi  bi 


dkplsTB  •  gHurine  aftnt  ti  pUloaophr,  ^Mlded  »  TeloctaBt 
mvbdL  Bat  thetrntkof  tliB  dotCiiiie  lua  lince  bem  plaoed 
berood  the  it»tk  at  «oatroT«nf  h<f  «  malti{>lie(l  «enee  of 
obnrTBliooB  lad  expaammA  in  difintvnt  puto  of  Buropa 
Mid  Anwrioft. 

Mutrltloo.  ^^  o»>deriiig  ths  pbjnologj  of  die  ban,  the 
Bmt  fonolioQ  thst  el>ima  oar  notioe  U  that  of 
nutrition.  The  food  of  beee  ia  principaltj  of  two  kiDCls, 
namely,  the  luid  McretionB  of  Tegetable*  coalained  in  the 
■ectanca  of  tke  flovcn,  and  kbe  dnM  of  the  anthera,  which 
has  been  termed  bj  bocaairta  the  pdlen,  bat  which,  when 
oollected  bj  Ike  bew,  baa  reodTod  a  Tuietf  of  appellatioos, 
.1    __  »._■ —   i._  i...._j    o._      Octaaionally,  however,  we 


^^  The  orpuis  by  whic^   Ihe^  collect  food  ore 

o>ftBct:BB  extiemelj  tomples,  .  compTuing  iDatmmeuta 
fagd.  aduled  to  the  reooptioa  of  liquid  aliment  as 

well  aa  thoae  fitted  tor  the  diriiion  of  soltd 
maleiiala.  Baanmar  kaa  giTU  a  meat  elaborale  descrip- 
tion  of  theaa  oi^as^  and  oorreda  BOine  erton  into  which 
Swammeidam  had  fallen.  For  the  porpoae  of  taking  np 
fluida,  heea  are  prorided,  in  oommon  with  all  hjmen- 
rmLiiii.li.     opterom  imectB,  with  a  loafr  and  flexible  pro- 

boeds  er  tnmk,  which  maj  be  oonaidered  as  a 
tongthened  tooga^  though,  idiotly  apBaking,  it  i>  formed 
by  a  proluDgation  of  the  inider  lip.  It  it  not  tnbular,  as 
Bvammerdsn  had  aippoaed,  bat  aolid  thnxtghout ;  and  the 
minnte  deprenion  at  ita  cxtremitj  ii  not  the  aperture  of 
Mty  oanal  thiongfa  which  liqnida  can  be  *b«)rtied.  The 
trunk  of  the  bee  perforan  abrictly  the  ofioe  of  a  tongue, 
X  that  of  a  tobe  for  tucdoa ;  for  when  it  takes  up 


from  aide  Kt  adiv  aad  the  bae  tbua  licka  up  what  adheres 
to  it,  while  the  extremity  of  the  traok  U  frequently  not  ap- 
plied at  all  to  tbe  aubatuce  taken  op.  The  trunk  ia  anp- 
ported  on  a  pedide^  which  admita  of  being  bent  hack  - 
propelled  forwarda,  and  thus  can  retract  or  atretcb  out  ti 
Inink  lo  a  oooaiderahle  ejct«al.  Fnriection  i*  ^iven  to 
by  a  doable  aheatb:  (he  aziamal  part  oonustuig  of  two 
scales  fumldied  by  the  expaasion  of  one  of  the  portions  of 
the  labial  palpi,  ud  the  Jntemal  finsiad  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  tma  estenal  poitiaiM  of  the  jaw.  The  whole 
member  this  oanaatB  of  dtv  principal  partly  on  which  no- 
eoimt  ilabrioins  twed  itiwigwa  jHingnqHo. 

Wax  Iha  parpose  of  mechanienliy  dinding 
"■»^*^  idid  mMarials,  the  moath  ia  famished  with 
two  itfriHig  mandiblca  aad  four  palpi ;  they  are  but  little 
employed  in  eating,  but  are  of  neat  use  m  enabling  the 
insect  to  aciia  and  break  down  hard  substances  for  other 
ijposes-  In  the  worker  bee  all  tbeseparts  are  of  larger 
mensious  than  is  the  other  kinda.  The  teeth  are  two  in 
nuDiber,  and  have  the  form  of  onneave  scales  wiih  sharp 
edges ;  Ihey  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  jaws,  and  play 
borisonlaily  aa  in  other  insects.  Beeumnr  docribes  and 
delinealee  a  large  aperture  aboTC  the  root  of  the  proboecis, 
which  is  so  surroonded  with  fleshy  parts  as  not  lo  be  read- 
ily seen  unli^  the  proboscis  be  extended  and  bent  down- 
WHids.  This  he  oonsiders  as  the  mouth  or  orifice  of  tJie 
gullet;  on  the  upper  side  of  which,  and  of  couise  opposite 
to  the  root  of  the  proboscis,  a  small  flahy  and  pointed 
organ  is  seen,  whidi  lie  regards  as  the  tongue,  asstsling  in 
the  deglutition  of  the  food.  Thnjugh  this  orifice,  it  is  pre- 
anmed,  all  tha  aliment,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  passes ;  the 
former  being  conveyed  to  it  by  the  IniaW,  which,  by  iii 
oontractile  power,  presses  forward  the  fluids  it  hss  col- 
lected between  itself  and  the  inner  sheath,  and  the  latter 
being  received  directly  after  its  comminution  by  the  teetli. 
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time  the  oontente  of  this  r _-  — _    __ 

never  fonnd  them  altered  so  as  to  give  the  idaa  ef  di 
tion  having  taken  place.  The  coats  of  this  rsMnrair  are 
muscnlar,  by  which  means  it  ia  capable  irf  throwing  9f  ths 
honey  into  the  mouth,  so  that  it  is  regurgitated  Mto  tbe 
honey  cells  or  imparted  to  other  bees.  None  of  it  wrer 
passes  out  from  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  sa  Bwftoimtr- 
dam  had  bdieved.  For  the  parpose  of  digestion  a  leeMid 
stomach  is  provided,  ^irtiich  takes  its  origin  from  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  two  posterior  lobes  of  tbe  former,  and  is  of  k 
lengthened  cylindrical  shape.  Its  oommunioation  with  tha 
intestine  is  not  direct,  but  takes  place  by  a  prcgecting  or 
inverted  pylorus,  thidtest  at  its  most -prominent  par^  with 
a  very  small  opening  in  the  centre,  of  a  peculiar  constmfr' 
This  inward  projecting  part  is  esaily  seen  through 
lis  of  the  reservoir,  especially  if  full  of  honey.  A 
similar  kind  of  structure  tskes  ptsoe  at  the  comtaoaioatian 
of  the  first  with  the  second  stomach,  and  having  the  piop- 
erties  of  a  valve,  most  effectuaily  prevent  all  reguigitxtisa 
from  the  latter  into  the  former. 

The  pollen,  or  fertilizing  dost  of  flowera,  ia  ~j,^y^ 
collected  by  the  bees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  JJ^SS^ 
the  young.  It  is  stored  in  the  cells  nntil  re- 
quired, and  then  partly  digested  by  the  nunea  with  honey, 
and  a  kind  of  chyle  formed  of  it.  When  natural  pollen 
cannot  be  obtained  the  bees  will  eagerlv  take  &rina,  either 
of  rye,  chestnuts,  or  pease,  as  a  BunatiCute,  which  ap- 
pears to  answer  the  same  parpcee.  The  bees,  by  mstns  of 
the  pencil  of  hair  which  grows  on  the  tusi,  first  ootlectn 
certain  ouantity  ol  pollen,  and  then  kneed  it  tagethar 
into  a  ball,  ind  place  it  in  the  space  sitaated  at  the  middle 
joint  or  tibia  of  the  hinder  leg,  which  has  be«i  termed  the 
basket.  This  portion  of  the  1^  is  smooth  and  conca*^ 
somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  with  ilont  hairs  at 
moderate  length  rising  from  its  left  edge  and  aesrly 
straight.  Other  haira  on  the  right  side  an  moch  lon^ 
and  are  curved,  rising  up  with  a  high  arch  and  croHiag 
more  than  half  the  width  of  the  hollow,  making  a  laiga 
baskeC'like  enc4csure  for  a  load  of  pollen.  In  order  la 
gather  large  quantities  at  once,  the  bees  ore  sometima  tk- 
served  lo  roll  their  bodies  on  the  flown,  snd  Uien  brushins 
oS*  the  pollen  which  adheres  to  them  with  the  feet,  form  2 
into  two  masses,  which  they  diapoee  of  as  before  mentlaae^ : 
and  it  is  said  that  in  moist  weather,  when  the  particles  <* 
pollen  cannot  be  readily  msde  to  adhere,  they  latnm  to 
their  hive  dusted  all  over  with  pcdlen,  which  they  th^ 
brush  off  with  their  feeL  The  part  in  Nature's  econoo^ 
thus  imconsctously  performed  by  the  bee  in  oomnsaB  wm 
other  insects  ia  most  important  By  this  meam  the  polls* 
is  carried  from  fiower  to  flower,  or  from  tbe  ttamens  to  the 
pistils,  and  plants  are  made  fertile  which  withoot  aocfa  aM 
would  often  remun  barren. 

It  was  long  the  received  opinicm  thst  wax  wsa   v,x. 
but  a  modihcation  of  pollen,  which  required 
for  this  conversion  only  a  slight  pressure  aitd  a  kind  of 
kneading  by  the  feet  of  the  bees.    But  it  has  been  oem- 

Eletely  proved,  by  the  researches  of  Duchet,  Huotar,  and 
[uber,  thst  wax  is  a  secretion  from  the  abdomea  of  the 
bee,  and  thai  it  depends  not  at  all  tm  the  pollen  whidl  'he 
insect  may  consume  (indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  oansnmas 
any),  but  on  the  quantity  of  honey  or  other  saocbarine  sub- 
stance which  it  receives  into  its  stomach.  The  first  light 
thrown  on  this  subject  was  in  a  letter  of  Wilhelmt  to  Bonnet 
in  1768,  in  which  lie  snys  that  wax,  instead  of  being  ejected 
by  the  mouth,  exudes  from  the  rings  which  enclose  the  poe- 
part  of  the  body.    Of  this  we  may  sati^  onrseUes 


behind  which  it  is  situated.  Latreille,  however,  whose 
Authority  is  great  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  thinks  thst 
Beaamur  has  deceived  himself  with  r^rd  to  such  an 
Aperture,  and  disbelieves  its  existence.  He  conceives  that 
the  food  simply  paasw  on  by  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  find- 
ing its  way  from  thence  into  the  tesophsgus  and  so  on  to 
the  stomach. 

fltomachi.  ^'  ^  '""  ^'^  Stomachs.  The  first  is  a 
largB  tianqjarent  membranous  b«^,  pointed  in 
front  and  ewutiog  onl  into  two  poaches  behinu.  It  per- 
forms an  office  in  some  respects  analogoos  to  that  of  tlie 
nop  in  birds;  for  it  receives  sod  retains  for  a  time  the 
flnid  of  tha  nectaries,  which  does  not  appe*r  to  differ  in 
nny  respect  frmn  faon^.    Hunter  observes  that  whalevnr 


by  drawing  out  the  bee  from  the  cell  ii 
with  wax,  oy  means  of  the  point  of  a  fine  needle ;  and  we 
may  perceive,  in  proportion  as  the  body  is  elongated,  that 
the  wax  will  make  its  appearance  under  the  rings  in  tbe 
form  of  small  scales.  Duchet,  in  his  Culture  dm  AbtiOm, 
^ives  a  full  statement  of  the  principal  drcamstanocs  attend- 
ing the  production  of  wax,  which  ne  very  justly  aacribea  to 
the  conversion  of  honey  into  this  substaoce  in  Ao  body  of 
the  bee.  These  factt  appear  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked till  the  subject  was  sgain  brought  fbrtnrd  hy 
Hunter,  in  his  paper  in  the  PttfoMpjUeuI  JVawah'lns  iw 
17S2.  Hnher  was  engaged  in  prooecating  his  inquiries 
on  this  subject  at  the  same  period  with  Haoter,  and 
discovered,  in  1793,  the  existence  of  regular  recqilwiles  or 
pouches,  from  the  coats  of  which  the  wax  is  aeented,  sad 
within  which  it  accumulates  till  its  edges  raise  the  SfWa. 
and  become  apparent  externally.    These  plates  of  waxan 
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irithdiMm  b^  the  bee  ileelf,  or  MHne  of  it*  ftnow-laboren, 
and  an  owIimI  Id  a  manaer  heraalter  to  be  described. 

Hoberliaa  diown,  bj  a  series  of  welt-coaducted  eiperi- 
meDls,  thai,  in  a,  natur^  stale,  the  quantity  of  wax  eecreted 
is  la  proportion  to  the  congumption  of  honey,  but  that  an 
equal  ea  even  greater  quantitr  will  be  Ibnned  if  the  bee 
be  fed  on  «  solutibD  of  sugar  in  water.  Warm^  and  rest 
promote  this  procew  of  secretion  ;  for  the  beee,  after  feeding 
plenliflillj  on  saccharine  food,  hang  together  in  a  cluster 


•  large  p 
m.    This 


rings.    This  h^>pened  when  bees  were  eonfined  and  re- 
stated from  any  other  sort  of  nourishment,  whilst  those 
B  fed  on  pollen  and  fruits  alone  did 


anatomy  of  the  pouches  or  receptacles  for  the  wax,  which 
are  parts  peculiar  to  the  working  bea^  being  totally  absent 
ia  the  males  and  queeos.  The  cavities  are  lined  with  a 
membrane,  which  presents  a  number  of  folds,  formiag  aii 
hexagonal  net-work,  not  unlike  the  appearance  in  the  second 
■tomach  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  and  evidently  destined 
to  perform  the  office  or  secretion. 

I^^„Q  Among  the  secretions  peculiar  to  Che  bee,  the 

poison  Which  ia  poured  into  the  wounds  made 
by  the  sting  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  ia  said  to  owe  its 
mischievous  efficacy  to  certain  pungent  salts.  If  a  bee  is 
provoked  to  strike  its  sting  against  a  plate  of  glass,  a  drop 
of  poison  will  be  discharged ;  and  if  this  is  placed  under  a 
microscope^  the  salts  may  be  seen  to  concrete,  as  the  liounr 
gllji_  dries,  into  clear,  oblong,  pointed  ciTBtals.     The 

^^  sling  coQsiats  of  a  finely-pointed  tubular  instru- 

ment, open  along  the  whole  length  of  its  upper  sur&ice, 
this  opening  being  cloaed  by  two  slender  homy  barbs  each 
having  about  ten  serrations  on  its  outer  edge.    These  barba 


e  not  projected  in  advance  of  the  sting  as  usually  de- 
__ribed,  neither  are  they  within  the  sting.  Out  complete  its 
outer  tubular  surbce,  down  tlie  centre  of  which  the  poison 


is  ii^jected  from  a  little  bag  at  the  root  of  the  atiog.  The 
serrations  prevent  the  worker  bee  from  withdrawing  its 
atiog  from  an  enemy;  and,  consequently,  it  is  torn  from 
the  oody,  with  a  portion  of  (he  intestines,  causing  the  death 
of  the  bee. 
,^  Gcspiration  is  effected  by  means  totally  diSei^ 

tiao.  clsases  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.    As  the  blood, 

or  floid  corresponding  to  the  blood,  cannot  be 
presented  to  the  air  in  any  separate  organ,  the  air  must  be 
oonducted  to  the  blood  wherever  such  a  fluid  ia  met  with. 
For  this  purpose  trachete,  or  air-tube^  hsving  several  ex- 
ternal openings  or  spiraclee,  are  made  to  ramify  like  ar- 
teries, and  are  distributed  in  an  infinite  number  of 
branches  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  condition  of  a 
hive  of  beee  in  which  many  thousand  individuals,  full  of 
animation  and  activity,  are  crowded  together  in  a  confined 
ipacc^  having  no  communication  with  me  external  air  but 
by  means  of  a  very  small  aperture  in  the  lowest  part,  which 
■pertui«  ia  tiw^uently  obstructed  by  a  throng  of  beee  passing 
in  and  out  durmg  sultry  weather,  would  without  some  pre- 
cautioas  be  of  all  poMible  conditions  the  one  least  bvorable 
to  life.  Bees  cannot  exist  in  an  impure  atmosphere  any 
more  than  creaUiree  of  a  larger  growth.  And 
Vantlla-  on  examining  the  air  of  a  populous  hive  it  is 
hiriT  ^"°^  scarcely  to  differ  in  purity  from  the  sur- 

rounding atmosphere.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  effected  obeervatioa  has  shown  is  by  the  rapid  vibra- 
Idon  of  ihe  bees'  wings,  a  certain  number  being  told  off  to 


the  whole  effect  of  that  impulse  which,  were  they  at  liberty, 
would  carry  them  forwards  with  considerable  velocity  is 

exerted  on  tlie  air,  which  is  therefore  driven  backwards 


e  entrance  but  a  still  greater  number  are  employed  in 
this  office  within  doors.  Soneiimee  twenty  are  thus  occu- 
pied at  onc^  and  each  bee  cootinues  its  motions  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  occasionally  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  is  then 
relieved  by  another,  which  takes  its  place.  So  rapid  a 
motion  of  the  wings  is  thus  produced  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  except  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  aio  of  vibration, 
which  is  at  least  one  of  90°.  This  is  the  occasion  of  that 
bumming  sonnd  which  is  cooatantly  heard  from  the  int»- 


riw  of  the  bive  when  the  beta  sre  Id  a  state  of  aetrnlf. 
The  immediate  cause  of  these  actioas  ia  probably  soom 
impression  roade  on  their  organs  by  the  preaeaoe  of  vitiated 
air,  for  ■  bee  may  he  made  to  ventilate  itself  by  plm'ifn 
near  it  substances  which  have  to  it  an  unpleasant  odor. 

The  connection  between  an  active  respiration 
and  a  high  temperature  is  remarkably  exempli-   JjJJ'J^ 
fied  in  bees,  among  which,  in  consequence  of   uvsl 
their  collecting  together  m  large  numbers,  the 
heat  is  not  readily  dissipated,  and   admits  also  of  beiaf 
easily  ascertained  by  ihe  thermometer.    Hunter  bond  it  to 
vary  from  73°  to  84^  Fahr. ;  and  Huber  observed  it  on  soiae 
occasions  to  rise  suddenly  from  about  92°  to  above  KM". 

The  physiology  of  the  external  senses  in  a  _^^^, 
class  of  aaimals  of  a  nature  so  remote  ^m  our  p^SnT" 
own  species  must  necessarily  be  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  us.  The  infinite  diversity  of  dtarao- 
ter  presented  by  the  different  tribes  of  insects,  a*  well  la 
of  other  animals,  nstarally  suggests  the  idea  that  rxtemal 
objects  produce  on  their  sentient  organs  impreasioilB  widely 
different  from  those  which  they  communicate  to  oaiwelvei. 
The  notions  we  form  of  their  senses  must  not  only  be  liaUs 
to  great  inaccuracy,  but  may  often  be  totally  inadequala 
representations  of  the  truth.  A  finer  organiiatioD  M(d 
more  subtle  perceptions  woold  alone  suffice  to  extend  tbs 
sphere  of  their  ormnary  senses  to  an  inconceivable  degje^ 
as  the  telescope  and  the  microecope  have  with  as  exleoded 
the  powers  of  vision.  But  thev  possess  In  all  probabili^ 
other  organs  appropriated  to  unknown  kinds  iif  iiiijiiiaaiiMM 
which  must  open  to  them  avenues  to  knowledge  of  variooi 
kinds  to  which  we  must  ever  remain  total  strangers.  Art 
has  supplied  us  with  many  elaborate  modes  of  bringing 
within  our  oo^izance  some  of  the  properties  of  matter 
which  nature  has  not  inmedisteir  furnished  as  with  d>« 
means  of  detecting.  But  who  will  compare  onr  th«mKHi>> 
eters,  spectroscopes,  or  hygrometers,  however  elaborately 
constructed,  with  those  reQned  instruments  with  iriiidi  tM 
lower  orders  of  animals,  and  particularly  iiwecti^  ar«  •• 
liberally  provided? 

The  aatenme,  which  are  so  universally  met  „ _,. 

with  in  this  class  of  animals,  are  doubtlen  J"^ 
organs  of  the  greatest  importance  in  conveying  aniasiMi 
impreaaions  from  without.  Their  continual 
motion,  the  constant  use  which  is  made  of  them  in  exaai- 
ining  objects,  the  total  derangement  in  the  iostinds  of  iImm 
insects  which  have  been  deprived  of  them,  pwnt  them  oat 
aa  eiquiaite  organa  of  sense.  To  impressions  of  toocfa  arw- 
ing  from  the  immediate  contact  of  bodies  thev  are  hi^ly 
sensitive,  but  their  motions  evidently  show  that  thev  art 
affected  by  objects  at  smne  diatanca.  Thev  ar«^  no  aoab^ 
alive  to  all  the  tremnious  movement  of  the  snrroiuidiD)c 
air,  and  probably  oommunicata  perceptions  of  some  of  lis 
other  qualities.  Composed  of  a  great  number  of  articnla- 
tions,  they  are  exceedingly  flexible,  and  can  readily  en- 
braoe  the  outline  of  any  body  that  the  bee  wishea  t» 
examine,  however  amail  its  diameter.  Newport,  in  • 
paper  published  in  the  IhBuaiHimi  t^  Ht  Eatanulaguct 
Socieig,  says  he  ia  convinced  from  experiments  that  the 
antenniB  are  auditory  organs;  and  that  however  varied 
may  be  their  stmcture,  they  are  appropriated  to  the  perce|h 
tion  and  transniiwion  of  sound.  The  m^ority  of  modsn 
physiologists  and  enlomott^ists  coincide  lO  this  view,  and 
thewei^hc  of  authority  in  favor  of  it  ia  cerUunly  very  ««^ 
comprising  as  it  does  Sulzer,  Bcarpa,  Schnado;  Bwfc- 
faaiiseo,  &nsdorf,  Caras,  Strsaa-Durckheim,  Ofcen,  Bar- 
meister,  Kirby  and  gpence,  Lapte,  and  Hiokt.  Nevertho- 
less,  other  eminent  entomologists,  as,  for  instaao^  ^jnMiL 
KQster,  Bobineaii-Deevoidy,  Voit,  and  Briduon,  ngan 
these  organs  aa  the  seat  of  smell.  The  qnesIioD  may  bs 
considered  ns  yet  undetermined,  and  it  is  pebble  thatth^ 
are  the  organs  of  some  sense  of  which  we  know  nothii^ 
and  which  we  consequently  cannot  describe.  It  is  bj  lliias 
instruuienis  that  the  bee  is  enabled  to  execute  ao  many 
works  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  from  whidi  the  li^U 
must  be  toiAlly  excluded.  Aided  by  them  it  boilda  ill 
combs,  pours  honey  into  its  magaiinea,  feeds  the  larvn,  aad 
ministers  to  every  want  which  it  appeals  to  discover  and 
judge  of  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  antamc  appwt 
also  to  be  the  principal  means  employed  for  mutual  een- 
munication  of  impressions.  The  different  modes  uf  contact 
constitute  a  kind  of  languaf^  which  seems  to  be  staoestible 
of  a  great  variety  of  modiBca^ons,  capable  of  tOf^yinf 
every  sort  of  information  for  which  they  have  occadioa. 


fli^  n«  wame  raiding  in  the  aatcniut  Appeara  to 

be  OB  auay  occuIddi  ■applemeatuj  to  that  of 
TJuoo,  which  in  t>e««,  h  in  oUter  ioMML  is  lea  perfect  than 
In  Uk  larger  xnimals.  Daring  the  night,  theteibre,  Ihej 
ai«  efaieflj  guided  in  their  movemeau  bj  the  ibrmer  of 
these  seoKa.  In  Aill  da/ligfat,  however,  the;  ttppeu  to 
enjoj  the  tense  of  viaion  in  great  perfection.  A  bee  alights 
tmerringlj  on  the  flowen  in  ee&rch  of  nectar  or  pollen,  and 
«•  tmW  at  ill  own  hive's  entrance  on  ila  arrival  [here. 
When  retnnuog  from  the  fields  to  its  hive  it  ieem«  to  ae- 
eertain  the  proper  direction  bj  rising  wiUi  a  circular  flight 
into  the  air ;  it  then  darts  forward  with  unfailing  predsioo, 
peediif  through  the  air  in  a  straight  line  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  never  fiiiling  to  alight  at  the  entrance  of  ils 
own  bivc^  though  whether  its  couise  \m  determined  by 
vimcHi  alone  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Pg„gp,  Their  perceptions  of  heat  and  oold  are  ez- 

Uoiuof  tremelj  delicate  The  influence  of  the  sna's 
^npork-  j^n  excites  them  to  vigorous  action.  Great 
^^^  cold  will  reduce  them  to  a  slate  of  torpor,  and 

Inferior  degrees  of  cold  are  unpleasant  to  them  ;  a  temper- 
ature of  40"  Fahr.  will  so  benumb  a  bee  as  lo  deprive  it  of 
the  power  of  flight,  and  it  will  soon  perish  unlen  restored 
to  a  wanner  atmosphere.  When,  however,  bees  are  in  the 
nsnal  winter'aclusterin  the  hive,  thcj  will  bear  a  very  great 
d^ree  of  cold  without  injury.  In  America  hives  often  stand 
where  the  external  temperature  is  as  low  as  20°  below  lero, 
and  from  the  condensed  vapor  within  the  hive,  the  bees 
may  be  found  in  a  solid  lum^  of  ice,  snd  yet,  with  return- 
ing spring,  Ihev  awake  to  life  and  activity.  The  degree 
of  cold  wnich  bees  can  endure  has  not  been  ascertained, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  considerabl&  They  survive  the 
winter  in  man^  cold  psrls  of  BoBsia,  in  hollow  trees,  with- 
out any  attention  being  paid  lo  Uiem ;  and  their  hives  are 
frequently  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  does  not  afford 
a  very  compitte  prelection  from  the  eOects  of  frcsL  Many 
beea  which  are  thought  to  die  of  cold  in  winter  die  in  real- 
ity of  fiunine  or  damp.  A  rainy  summer  and  cold  autumn 
olteu  prevent  their  laying  in  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions; 
and  the  hiice  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  examined  in 
Ibe  after  part  of  the  season,  and  ihe  amount  of  food  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  While  Judiciously  observes,  that  bees  wtiich 
stand  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  whose  height  inter- 
erpta  the  sun's  beams  all  the  winter  wilt  waste  less  of  their 

eDvisiona  than  othen  which  stand  in  the  sun ;  for,  coming 
rth  seldom,  they  cat  little,  and  vet  are  as  forward  in  the 
■pring  to  work  and  swami  as  those  which  had  twice  as 
mnch  honey  left  with  them  the  preceding  autumn.  They 
show  bj  their  conduct  that  Ihey  are  sensible  of  changes 
In  the  stale  of  the  weather  for  some  time  before  we  can 
perceive  such  alterations.  Sometimes  when  working  with 
great  assiduity  they  will  suddenly  deeist  from  their  labors, 
none  will  stir  out  of  the  hive,  while  all  the  workers  that 
are  alwoad  hurry  home  in  crowds,  and  press  forward  so  as 
to  obotmcl  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Often,  when  they 
ate  thus  warned  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  we  can 
distinguish  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Gathering  clouds  sometimes  produce  this  effect  on  them- 
hnt  perhaps  they  pceseas  some  spedes  of  hygrometricol 
sense  unconnected  with  any  Impression  of  visitm.  Huber 
Kppoeea  Ihat  it  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  light  that 
alarms  them,  for  if  the  sky  be  nnifbrmty  overcast  they 
proceed  on  thdr  escuisioos,  and  even  the  Srst  drops  of  a 
shower  do  not  make  them  return  with  any  great  precipi- 

Tuta  u^  Their  taste  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  imp^ect  of 
^™*'''  their  senses.  They  use  scarcely  any  diecrimi- 
nation  in  ttie  collection  of  honey  from  different 
flowers.  Tliey  are  not  repelled  by  the  scent  or  flavor  of 
nch  as  are  extremely  oflensiva  lo  our  orgaiis,  and  scruple 
oot  to  derive  supplies  from  such  as  are  highly  poisonous. 
In  soma  districts  in  America  it  is  well  known  that  honey 
arqnirea  in  this  way  very  deleterious  properties.  The 
qcaHtiea  of  honey  ara  observed  to  vair  much  according 
to  the  particular  situation  from  which  it  Is  obtained.  In 
thar  selection  of  flowers  they  are  guided  by  the  quantity 
of  faone^  they  expect  to  meet  with,  end  in  no  respect  by 
ha  quahty.  That  gathered  from  ivy  blossoms  in  England 
Is  sometimes  SO  bitter  snd  nauseous  ss  to  be  nseless  for  our 
caUng,  although  the  bees  consume  it  readily.  But  their 
■netl  most  be  sufficiently  acnte  to  liable  them  to  discover 
hoatj  at  great  distances,  and  in  concealed  situations  direct 
•xpeiimeat  has  indeed  proved  this  to  be  the  case.  Hober 
I  [He  (bora  ISM]  was  lbs  sra  of  SIt  John  WIIHam  (IBM-sn),  ■  b 
aaa.  stoo  a  bukai  ant  a  oMiatier  at  FarUamsnt,  won  dlstiDOtlOB  l>y 
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found  that  th^  proceeded  immediately  towards  boxes 
which  contained  honey  concealed  from  view;  and  stieo,  Id 
fact,  is  the  sitnation  of  the  fluid  of  the  nectaries  in  SoweiB, 
Some  odors,  and  especially  all  kinds  of  smoke,  are  highly 
obnoxious  to  them;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  ammo> 
nia  and  other  volatile  chemical  agents,  upon  receiving  the 
imprasBion  of  which  they  immediately  set  about  ventilating 
themselves  in  the  usaal  manner.  The  odor  of  the  potsoa 
of  their  sting  produces  similar  eOecIs,  exciting  them  to  im- 
mediate rage  and  lioetitity.  It  has  been  observed  that  bees 
recognise  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  their  hive  by  the 
smell ;  and  in  joining  two  stocks  into  one,  if  the  bees  are 
□nited  without  precautions,  a  battle  will  probably  ensue. 
To  obviate  this  bee-keepere  are  in  the  practice  of  strongly 
scenting  both  families  by  means  of  peppermint,  tobacco 
smoke,  or  other  strong  smelling  agent;  this  overpowering 
the  beeeP  natural  scent,  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  their 
own  party  from  the  intruders,  and  peace  is  ensured.  The 
sense  of  vision  does  not  appear  to  aid  them,  for  where 
Ligurians  are  added  to  common  black  bees  the  effect  is 
the  same,  although  in  color  the  two  varieties  are  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  introduction  of  an  alien  queen  lo  a  stock  it 
is  also  usual  lo  imprison  the  new  sovereign  within  the  hive 
which  she  is  to  rule  nntii  she  has  acquired  the  peculiar 
scent  of  her  fntiire  subjects,  who  wilt  ifien  make  no  sbjec- 
tions  to  her,  while  had  she  been  at  once  set  at  Itbcrtj  she 
would  probably  have  met  her  death. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  insects  possess  the  power  itf 
smell,  yet  the  particular  orgnn  of  this  sense  has  never  been 
accurately  ascertained,  and  the  opinions  of  naturalists  iiave 
been  much  divided  on  the  siil^ecU  These  opinions  have 
been  supported  mure  by  aivumenls  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  what  happens  in  other  ctasses  of  animals  than  by  direct 
experiment  on  insects  themselves.  We  know  that  in  all 
animals  respiring  by  means  of  lun^,  the  organs  of  smell 
are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  air-passsAea ;  and  it  hns 
often  been  concluded  that  in  like  manner  the  stigmata,  or 
the  orifices  of  the  air-tubes,  are  the  seat  of  this  sense  in 
insects.  Hubei's  opinion  was  that  in  the  bee  this  sense 
resides  in  Ihe  mouth  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Here,  indeed,  would  be  its  proper  station  if  this  faculty  be 
intended,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  to  be,  to  apprise 
the  individual  of  tlie  qualities  of  the  food  prior  to  its  I>ein2 
eaten.  When  the  mouth  of  a  bee  was  plugged  up  with 
paste,  which  was  allowed  lo  dry  before  the  insect  was 
set  at  liberty,  it  remained  quite  insendble  to  the  same 
odois  to  which  it  had  before  manifested  the  strongest  r» 
pugnance. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  bees  possess  aealog. 
the  sense  of  hearing.  The  common  practice 
of  making  a  loud  noise  by  drums  and  kettles  in  order  to 
attract  a  swarm  is  founded  on  this  supposition.  But  the 
evidence  is  bv  no  means  conclusive,  for  we  find  that  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  by  the  re- 
port of  a  Bun,  or  by  any  other  noise  that  may  happen  to 
arise  round  them.  Sir  John  LubtKick,'  who  has  made  a 
great  many  ofaservalions  in  this  direction,  says  that  he 
could  never  find  them  lake  notice  of  any  sound  he  made 
even  when  it  was  close  to  them.  He  tried  them  with  a 
violin,  dog  whistle,  shrill  pipe,  and  set  of  tunii^  forks, 
also  by  shouting,  Ac,  close  to  their  heads,  but  in  spite  of 
his  utmost  efforts  the  bees  took  no  notice,  not  even  by  a 
twitch  of  the  antennn  showing  they  heard.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  they  are  capable  of  emitting  a  variety  of  sounds 
which  appear  expressive  of  anger,  fear,  satisbction,  and 
other  passions ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  even  ca- 
pable of  communicating  certain  emotions  to  one  anothet 
in  this  manner.  Huber  observed  that  the  young  queens 
not  yet  liberated  from  their  cocoons  sent  forth  a  p«;uliar 
piping  sound,  and  this  is  answered  by  the  old  queen,  who 
apparently  must  hear  the  note  of  her  aspiring  rival. 

A  certain  crv  or  humming  noise  from  the  queen  will 
strike  with  sudden  consternation  all  the  bees  in  the  hivf^ 
and  they  remain  for  a  considerable  time  motionlesi  and 
stupefied.  Hunter  has  noticed  a  nnmber  of  modulations 
of  Bonpd  emitted  by  bees  under  different  circumstanot^ 
and  has  instituted  an  inouiry  concerning  the  means 
employed  by  them  in  producing  these  sounds;  for  an 
account  of  uda  see  his  paper  in  the  PHUoiophkal  IVim*- 


If  the  ftntedtxi  of  sensatiwi  in  insects  be  ii     _ 
volved  in  doabt  and  obacurity,  the  knowledge 
of  those  more  Interior  hculUee,  which  are  Ihe  springs  of 


^  vcJantarj  Action, 


Action,  is  hid  in  still  deeper  mjiletj.  Buffi>ii 
.  .  slloir  bees  any  ponion  of  inlelligence,  and  con- 
tends that  the  actioiM  ve  behold,  however  adminbl;  the; 
ue  directed  to  certain  ends,  are  in  fact  merely  the  roiulU 
of  their  peculiar  mechaDiam.  Other  philoeoplieiB,  such  aa 
Beaumur  and  Brougham  (  TCorXa,  vol.  vi.),  have  gone  into 
die  opposite  extreme,  and  have  considered  tliem  aa  endued 
with  exiroonlinary  wisilom  and  fureHiglit,  ag  animatol  by 
a  disintereeled  patriotism,  and  as  uniting  a  variety  of 
moral  and  intellcotual  qualities  of  a  higher  order.  The 
Uuth,  no  doubt,  lies  between  these  overstrained  opinions ; 
but  it  is  nevertlielcaa  extremely  difficult  to  decide  in  what 
degree  these  respective  principles  operate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effecM  We  witness.  The  term  inttind  sliould 
properly  be  regarded,  not  as  denoting  a  particular  and 
(tefiaite  principle  of  action,  whose  operation  we  can  aotici- 

Kto  in  any  new  or  untried  combination  of  circumstances, 
t  aa  expressive  of  our  ina.bllity  to  refer  the  phenomena 
we  contemplate  to  any  previously  known  principle.  Thus 
Che  actions  which  an  animBl  perroims  in  obedience  to  the 
calls  of  appetiLe  ore  not  properly  said  to  be  instinctive; 
nor  c»a  the  term  bo  applied  to  actions  whicli  are  the  con- 
sequence of  acquired  knowledge,  and  of  which  the  object 
ia  with  certainly  foreseen  by  the  agent.  But  when  an  an- 
imal acts  apparently  under  a  blind  impulse,  and  produces 
effects  useful  to  itself  or  to  the  species,  wliicli  effects  it 
could  not  have  previously  contemplated  as  reguUing  from 
those  action^  it  is  then  customary  to  say  that  it  is  under 
the  guidance  of  instinct— that  is,  of  some  unknown  prin- 
dple  of  action.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  keep  tliis 
distinction  in  view  in  judging  of  the  voluntary  actions  of 
the  lower  animals. 

In  no  departmunt  of  natural  history  is  it  more  necessary 
to  be  aware  of  the  proper  import  of  the  term  Instinct  ihan 
in  studying  tlie  phenomena  presented  by  the  bee;  for  no- 
where IS  it  more  difficult  to  discriminate  l>etweeQ  the  regular 
operation  of  implanted  motives  anil  the  result  of  acquired 
knowledge  and  habits.  The  moat  slribiog  feature  of  their 
hiatocy,  and  the  one  which  apparently  lays  the  foundation 
for  tliose  exUaordinary  qualities  which  raise  them  above 
the  level  of  other  insects,  la  the  disposition  to  social  union. 
It  may  in  general,  indeed,  be  remarked,  that  animals 
which  associate  together  so  as  to  form  luKe  communities, 
display  a  higher  degree  of  sagacity  than  ibose  which  lead 
a  Bolita^  life.  This  is  especiaUy  observable  among  insects. 
Th«  spider  and  Farmiea  lamit  may  exhibit  particular 
taleMa,  or  practise  particular  stratagems  in  the  pnivuiC  and 
captureof  their  prey;  but  their  biatory  is  lirailert  toasingle 
generation,  and  embraces  none  of  those  interesting  relations 
which  exist  between  individuals  composing  the  gregarious 
tribes,  such  as  the  ant,  tbe  wasp,  and  the  bee.  Among 
these  we  trace  a  community  of  wants  and  desires,  and  a 
mutual  intelligence  and  sympathy,  wliich  lead  Co  the  con- 
stant ioterchauge  of  good  cfGcea,  and  which,  by  introducing 
a  systematic  division  of  labor,  amidst  a  unity  of  design, 
leads  to  the  execution  of  public  works  on  a  scale  of  aston- 
ishing magnitude.  The  aCUchmenC  of  bees  to  their  hive, 
which  they  defend  with  a  courage  and  tself-devotion  truly 
admirable,  their  jealousy  of  intruders,  their  ready  co- 
operation in  all  the  labors  required  for  tbe  welfare  of  tbe 
community,  their  lender  care  of  their  young,  the  affection 
and  homage  which  tliey  bestow  on  their  queen,  imply 
qaalities  such  as  we  could  hardly  peisuade  ourselves  could 
animate  a  mere  insccl,  on  which  we  are  iu  the  habit  of 
proudly  looking  down  as  placed  in  one  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  created  beings. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  with  these  general 
obsci'va lions,  as  the  instances  which  serve  to  illustrate  tlioir 
moral  and  inCellectual  character  belong  properly  to  the 
bisloiy  of  the  different  proceaaes  they  follow  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  combs,  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  their 
pn^ny,  and  tbe  mode  of  conducting  Ibclr  migrations. 
To  these  subjects,  tberefore,  we  shall  now  proceed;  and  in 
order  Co  present  the  luosi  connected  and  complete  account 
of  tlieir  economy,  we  shall  begin  tlie  history  from  Ibe 
period  vrken  a  new  gwarm  has  just  occupied  a  hive,  and 
when  nil  the  arrangements  for  their  linbilation,  and  tlie 
Gonstnii^lion  of  the  cells  in  which  tlieir  eggs  and  provleions 
are  lo  be  deposited,  are  yet  to  be  effectedT^ 

The  first  care  of  the  worker  heo,  on  their 

^^f^y^   settlement  in  their  new  abode,  is  to  clean  it  out 

Uve.  thoroughly.     While  one  set  of  bees  is  thus  em- 

pbved,  another  is  distributed  about  tbe  country 


in  order  teprocurb  the  proper  materials  ior  blttcUtig  op 
the  small  holes  and  chinlcs  of  the  hive,  and  for  layng  a 
Qrm  foundation  for  tbe  edifice  which  ia  to  be  coosnucted 
within  it  The  subalance  which  is  principaHy  ^^^^ 
employed  in  this  preliminary  stage  is  pnpolit,  ""l™**- 
a  species  of  glutinous  resin,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor, 
and  reddish-brown  color,  in  proceas  of  time  becoming 
darker,  and  acquiring  a  firmer  consisteace.  Accordini 
to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelln  {Mim.  Soc  AgrieuU.^  Ih- 
partem.  Seine),  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  resin,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  wax,  and  of  acid  and  aromade  prin- 
ciples. It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  etlier,  and  (nla,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  tinges  the  solvent  of  a  h^iitiful  red 
color.  Cadet  has  sinoe  ascertained  in  it  tbe  pnaeaee  of 
benzoic  and  gallio  acids.  Beaumur  bad  not  been  able  U- 
discover  from  what  plants  the  bees  collect  this  subetance. 
Riem  asserts  that  it  is  chiefly  from  pines  and  other  trees 
of  the  fir  kind.  The  observations  of  Huber  have  H^rted 
in  the  solntlon  of  this  question.  On  placing  branches  of 
tlie  wild  poplar  tree  before  the  hive,  he  found  that  tbe 
bees  eagerly  seised  upon  the  varnish  which  exudes  film 
the  ba&i  nod  examining  the  chemical  pre^rties  of  ibn 
vamiah,  be  identified  it  with  the  propolis  witb  which  tbe 
inside  of  tbe  hive  is  lined. 

Tbe  propolis  adheres  so  strongly  to  die  legs  and  feet  ot 


...  .  with  tbeir  jaws  this 
adhudve  substance,  and  immediatelv  apply  it,  while  yet 
ductile,  all  round  Che  interior  of  ihe  bive,  and  particularly 
over  all  the  pri^ecling  parts;  hence  its  name,  of  Greelc 
derivation,  signifying  b^ort  the  eila.  In  like  mftDoer  all 
the  foreign  hoJies  tbot  are  intrudiieed  into  the  common 
habitation  and  are  boo  beavy  for  removal  are  covered  over 
witb  this  resinous  substance.  If  a  anail,  for  instancy 
should  happen  to  introduce  itself  inCo  the  hive,  after 
despatching  it  wicb  thdr  stings,  they  encmst  it  over  wicb 
propolis. 

The  next  object  of  tbeir  labors  is  Che  con-   -^ 
struotion  of  the  combs,  the  future  receptacles   ^^  vt*^* 
for  Che  eggs  with  which  the  queen  is  prt^^nant   eomba. 
and  whica  are  now  to  be  laid.    The  material 
employed  is  wax;   and  tbe  bees,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
creting this,  arc  activelv  employed  in  collecting  homey. 


a  Chick  cluster  from  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
:tivity  for   a  cousidnsble 

period,  during  which  lime  the  secretion  o: 


n  collected  i. 


laminc  under  the  ab- 


Ihc  bee,  transferred  to  the  fore  Iws,  and  from  tliepce  taken 
up  by  the  jawa.  In  Cliis  operaCion  Cheji  are  ofkn  assisted 
by  tbeir  companions,  who  even  someLmfS  directly  seiie 
upon  the  wax  from  under  tbe  abdomen  of  those  who  af« 
before  them.  When  a  suflScient  quandly  of  material  has 
thus  been  collected  together,  the  process  of  building  ia  ooni- 
menced;  but  in  order  to  undeiBtand  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions il  is  neoessary  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  of 
tbe  oells  which  compose  the  combe.  We  shall,  iherelor^ 
proceed  lo  give  some  account  of  the  structure  when  it  baa 
attained  its  perfect  si 


es  of  adjoining  strata 
space  which  allows  lor  the  passage  of  the  t>ees  over  botb 
The  combs  generally  extend  Ihe  whole  brodth 


hexagonal  cells,  opontng  on  both  surfaces  of  tbe  comb 
and  closed  by  s  partition  which  is  common  to  tboee  on 
bolh  sides,  and  occupies  the  middle  distance  between  tbe 
Iwo  surfaces.  This  partition  is  not,  however,  a  plao& 
but  ia  composed  of  a  collection  of  rhombs.  Three  and 
sometimes  four  of  these  rhombs  incline  lo  one  another  mt  a 
certain  angle  from  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  whit^  thus  Ium 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  pyramid,  of  which  the  base  is 
towards  ihe  mouth  of  the  cell.  The  geometric  fbnn  at 
each  individual  cell  is  therefore  a  hexagonal  prism,  termi- 
nated by  a  trihedral  pyramid,  the  three  sides  of  which  at* 
rhombs  which  meet  at  the  apex  bv  their  oblnse  aoHe^ 
and,  forming  obligue  oogies  witb  the  rides  of  the  pnsm. 


Vmcmte  a  portioD  of  IhtM,  tad  coiiT«it  them  from  rect- 
Mg^  which  tfaej  woold  b«  in  a  regular  prism,  iuta 
tiapeniiiii&    Of  Ihe  two  angles  of  thcsa  traptninma  ad- 

ring  the  bwe  of  the  pjramid  ooe  must  be  acute  and 
other  obtuse,  the  acute  angle  of  oat  trapedum  being 
■exi  to  the  acaCa  anele  of  the  adjoiniug;  trapecinm,  anil  the 
ofaluse  angle  being  ui  like  muiiier  next  to  soother  obtoae 
angle  of  the  preoeoing  trapezium ;  so  that  in  pioing  round 
the  haae  we  meet  with  pain  of  acute  and  of  obtuse  angles 
ahematelr  ineMeding  each  other.  The  two  adjoining 
•cute  angles  of  the  trapeiium  are  adjoiniug  to  two  of  tho 
tenninal  rhomhe  whiiA  here  preeetit  ibeir  acute  angles,  so 
diat  at  these  poinb  a,  solid  an^le  of  four  planes  is  firmed, 
all  the  angles  being  acute.  Bach  pair  of  obtuse  angles  of 
the  txapena,  on  the  other  hand,  are  adjacent  to  the  obtuse 
ksigle  of  one  of  the  rhomfae  onlj,  tlins  compodng  a  solid 
angle  of  three  planes  of  which  the  angles  are  all  obtuse; 
and  th«M  two  Kinds  of  solid  angles  succeed  one  another 
■ItEraatalj  all  round  the  base  of  tbe  pTrawid.  there  being 
three  of  each  kind  and  six  in  all.  The  axis  of  each  cell 
coincides  not  with  the  axis  of  the  cell  on  Ihe  oppoHte  sur- 
bce,  but  witii  one  of  its  angles ;  so  that  each  of  the  three 
obtuse  angles  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  pyramid  corre- 
•pooda  to  the  central  parts  of  three  of  the  celts  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  each  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  which 
doses  a  cell  on  one  side  contributes  in  part  to  the  enclos- 
ing of  three  of  the  cells  on  (be  opposite  inde.  We  rony 
eaail?  sBtisfy  ourselTes  that  such  is  tlie  caw  bj  piercing 
the  ccotrea  of  each  of  the  three  planes  which  close  the 
bottom  of  a  cell  with  a  pin,  when  on  turning  the  comb  the 
three  pins  will  be  fonnd  to  have  passed  into  three  different 
cells  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  flinicturc  of  this  kind  is  obvioaely  the  one 
0««|*irt«  of  all  others  calculated  (o  afibrd  the  greatest 
^G»^  space  for  each  cell  with  the  same  ^oantitj  of 
materials.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  the  first 
I^ac^  that  in  a  plane  surfilce,  when  a  number  of  small 
spaces  ore  to  be  divided  by  partitions,  the  hexagonal  form 
is  the  one  which  commebends  the  largest  space  compati- 
ble with  Ihe  extent  of  the  lines  which  enclose  them  ;  for 
the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and  the  regular  hexa- 
gon, are  the  only  regular  fornis  that  adniit  of  being  joined 
together  in  (he  same  plane  without  lesTing  interstices; 
and  the  proportion  of  the  awa  to  the  periphery  in  every 
pol^gim  increases  as  the  figure  consists  of  a  greater  numb^ 
of  siaesj  and  is,  therefore,  creater  in  the  hexagon  (ban  in 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  truth  of  this  propoeition  was 
perceived  bv  Pappus ;  and  eren  its  application  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  honeycomb  was  made  by  that  anrient  geome- 
tridan.  But  the  determination  of  the  form  and  inclina- 
tion that  should  be  given  to  tlie  partitions  that  close  the 
bollom  of  the  cells,  and  which  miLy,  of  coarse,  belong 
equally  to  those  on  both  sides  of  the  comb,  is  a  problem 
much  mors  complicated  and  difficult  of  solution.  It  has 
exerclBed  the  skill  of  several  modem  mathematicians  of 
great  eminence.  Reaumar  proposed  to  Kcinig,  pupil  of  Ibe 
oekbrated  Beniouilli,  and  an  expert  analyst^  the  solution 
of  Ihe  problem  :— To  find  the  construction  of  a  hexagonal 
prism  terminated  by  a  pyramid  composed  of  three  equal 
and  similar  rhombs  (and  the  whole  of  given  capacity), 
such  that  the  solid  may  be  made  with  (lie  Itast  po^Hible 
quantity  of  materials ; — which  in  other  words  wiu  askine 
him  to  determine  the  angles  of  the  rhombs  that  should 
cat  the  hexagonal  prism  lo  as  to  form  with  it  the  figure  of 
the  least  possible  surface,  since  Ibe  hexagon  beinir  siven. 
(his  decided  both  their  dimensions  and  their 
with  the  sides  of  the  cell.  Marsldi  bod  previously  i 
Bured  the  angles  of  the  rhombus  and  found  them  to  be 
28'  and_70°32'reflpectiTeiy;  bat  K6nig  was  notawai 
this  until  after  he  had  solved  the  problem,  and  assij 
109°  26'  and  70°  34'  as  the  angles,  when  he  had  sent 
the  ilemoin  of  the  Academ)/  of  Seiaiet  for  1712,  cental 
Maraldi's  paper;  and  Konig  was  equally  surprised  . ..  . 
pleased  to  find  how  nearly  the  actual  measurement  agreed 
with  the  result  of  his  investigation.  The  measurement  of 
Haraldi  is  correct,  and  the  bees  have,  with  rigorous 
racy,  solved  the  pmblem,  for  the  error  turns  out  lo 
Eonig's  solution.  The  construction  of  cells,  (hen,  is 
onstrated  to  be  such  that  no  other  thst  could  be  conceived 
wonld  take  so  little  material  and  labor  to  afford  th> 


planes  gives  greater  facility  to  the  construction  of  ths 

comb,  and  might,  therefore,  be  a  motive  of  preference,  in- 
dependently of  the  greater  economy  of  wax.  Uaclauria 
has  ofiered  a  solution  of  this  problem,  and  has  demon- 


the  three  plane  angles  forming  the  solid  angles  at  tlie 
He  estimates  tlie  saving  of  wax  by  pirtitions  so  con- 
structed, above  what  would  be  required  tor  a  flat  partition, 
one-fourth  of  the  wax  which  ffnnld  be  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  truncated  sides  of  the  cells,  so  as  to  form  them 
into  rectangles.  L'Hulllier,  in  the  Memnire  of  tlte  Btrlin 
Academy,  has  nven  a  demonstration  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity,  and  for  its  involving  none  but  elemen- 
tary propositions ;  he  val  ues  the  economy  of  wax  at  ^  of 
the  whole  wai  employed.  Le  Sage,  as  appears  from  the 
life  of  that  philosopher  by  Professor  Prevost,  has  shown 
that  this  celebrated  problem  reduces  itself  to  the  finding 
of  Ihe  angle  at  which  two  planes  with  a  given  inclination 
(such  as  120°J  can  be  cut  by  a  third  ^lane,  so  as  to  make 
all  Ihe  angles  resulting  from  the  section  equal  to  one  bd- 

But  a  Jiore  essential  advantage  than  even  the  economy 
of  wax  results  from  this  structure,  namely,  that  the  whole 
fabric  bag  much  greater  strength  than  if  it  were  composed 
of  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  weight  they  have  lo  support  when  stored  with 
honey,  pollen,  and  the  young  brood,  besides  that  of  the 
bees  themselven,  it  'us  evident  that  strength  is  a  inaterid 
requisite  in  the  work. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  wonder  bow  sncb  diminn- 
live  insects  could  have  adopted  and  adhered  to  so  r^D- 
lar  a  plnn  of  architecture,  and  what  principles  can  actuate 
so  great  a  mnltitude  to  co-operale,  by  Ihe  most  eUectual 
anu  systematic  mode,  in  its  completion.  Buf-  nuffiHi', 
fun  has  endeavored  to  eiplsin  the  hexagonal  ihwrj  of 
form  by  tho  uniform  pressure  of  a  great  nnru-  lbs  forma- 
ber  of  bees  all  working  at  the  same  time,  ex-  'ion  of  tlw 
erted  equally  in  ali  directions  in  a  limited  "™ 
space;  and  illustraleB  his  theonr  by  supposing  a  number 
of  similar  cylinders  compreased  together,  and  taking  the 
form  of  hexagonal  prisms  by  the  uniform  expansion  of 
each.  The  analogy  of  tho  forms  produced  by  the  law  of 
crystalliiation, — of  the  figures  assumed  by  various  o^anl 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  such  as  the  skin  of  the 
bat,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  second  stomach  of  ruminant 
quadrupeds, — is  also  adduced  by  this  captivating  but  su- 
perficial writer  in  support  of  his  argument.  But  however 
plausible  this  theory  may  at  first  sight  appear,  il  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  serious  examination.  The  explanation 
he  has  attempted  applies  no  further  than  to  ihe  inclina- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  cells;  but  he  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count, perhaps  from  not  having  studied  the  subject  math- 
ematically, toe  inclinations  and  forms  of  Ihe  planes  which 
close  each  cell,  and  so  curiously  conspire  on  both  sides  to 
serve  a  similar  office,  while  ihey  at  ibe  same  time  accu- 
ralely  fulfil  a  refined  geometrical  condition.  But  it  is  suf- 
ficient confutation  of  the  whole  theory  to  show,  that  it  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  actjal  iiroceas  employed  by 
the  insects  in  Ihe  construction  of  their  combs. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  bees  had  been  provided  bj 
nature  with  instruments  for  building  of  a  form  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  angles  of  Ihe  cells  ;  but  in  no  port,  either 
of  the  teeth,  antenoffi,  or  feet,  can  any  such  correspondence 
be  traced.  Their  shape  in  no  respect  answers  to  lliat  of 
the  rhombs,  which  are  constructed  by  their  means,  any 
more  than  the  chisel  of  Ihe  sculptor  resembles  Ihe  statue 
which  il  hiis  carved.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  indeed 
triangular,  but  its  three  angles  are  acute,  and  are  different 
from  that  of  the  planes  of  the  cells.  The  form_  of  the  plalee 
of  wax,  as  they  are  moulded  in  the  pouches  in  whlcn  Ihia 
substance  is  secreted,  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  in  no  respect 
aflbrding  a  model  for  any  of  the  parts  which  compose  the 
honeycomb.  Hunter,  observing  that  the  thickness  of  the 
partition  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  scale  of  wax, 
thought  thai  the  bees  apply  these  ncalea  immediatelvto  the 
formation  of  Ihe  partition,  by  merely  cementing  liiem  to- 
gether. Reaumur,  nolwillistanding  the  use  of  glass  hives, 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  mystery  of  their  proceaa 
of  archittfclure,  but  inferred,  from  wbut  lie  saw,  that  (he 
wax  was  r^ected  from  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  a  white. 
frothy  liquor.     No  naturalist,  inileed,  pric 


been  able  to  follow  the» 


o  Iluber,  bad 

n  their  laboia,  on  account 
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of  thdi  cTOwdins  logetlier  ia  » thick  man  while  they  are 
bnildiog ;  but  the  espedients  raocUd  to  by  tiut  philnaopfaer 
have  unfolded  tbe  whole  proceiB,  which  he  has  niTen  wilh 
great  datall  in  the  leoand  volame  ofhi*  Obtavitiau  ar  ia 
AbeHUi.  Haber  witOMeed  the  whole  of  their  action^  and 
Mw  that  each  bee  drew  out,  with  iu  hind  feet,  one  of  th« 
p\M»  of  wax  from  under  the  scale  where  It  was  lodged, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  month  in  a  vertical  positioa,  tnniea 
it  round,  w  that  everj  part  of  ita  edge  was  made  to  pan  In 
raccesdon  ander  the  cutting  edge  of  the  Jawa;  it  was  thna 
Boou  divided  into  very  amall  frafmenta,  while  at  the  aame 
lime  a  frotli}'  lii^uor  waa  poured  npon  it  from  tiie  tongue, 
■o  at  to  form  it  inlo  a  perfectlj  plastic  mass.  ThlB  liquor 
gave  the  wax  a  whiCencaa  and  opacity  which  it  did  not 
poaKis  originally,  and  rendered  it  at  the  same  time  tena- 
cious and  ductile.  A.  quantity  of  wax  thus  prepared  for 
use  is  accumulated,  and  applied  to  further  the  work  in  the 
manner  we  are  presently  to  describe. 

But,  in  considering  the  proceM  by  which  the  comb  ia 
formed,  a  circamsltuice  Bboaid  be  pointed  out,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  particularly  noticed  by  any  author  except 
Hulier,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  essential  importance  in  Undying 
(hU  process  of  architecture,  namely,  that  tlie  cells  in  the 
outside  iDW  on  each  side  are  of  a  form  ve^  different  from 
thoaa  of  the  subsequent  rows.  Aa  (hey  tJte  their  origin 
from  a  plane  surface,  two  of  the  aides  nccesvry  to  complete 
'  the  hexagon  are  cut  off  by  this  plane,  to  that  the  general 
form  of  the  orifice  is  pentagonal ;  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cells  on  one  side  ia  composed  of  two  equal  rhombs  only, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  two  trapeioidal  planes,  with  one 
rhomb.  Such  a  modifica^on  of  thape  waa  iiimiaiii  i,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  waj  for  the  i^;nlarly-fbrmed  cells 
which  were  to  follow. 

The  ronndati<xis  of  the  oomba  are  laid  by  the  bees  raiaing 
a  solid  block  or  plate  of  wax  to  a  semicircular  form.  In 
this  the^  scoop  out  a  small  vertical  channel,  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  celL    The  sides  of  this  channel   -~  •■<■"' 


plane  opposite  to  the  former  channel.  The 
these  channels,  which  at  first  present  a  curved  outline,  ara 
then  fashioned  into  strtiight  walls,  forming  an  angle  ateach 
vertex.  The  bottom  of  each  cell  beins  uiua  aketched  out, 
the  design  is  completed  by  raising  walls  round  the  sides. 
Different  bees  Kaier>Ily  work  on  Uie  opposite  sides  at  the 
same  tiax^  and  appear  to  hare  some  perception  of  the 
tbickncM  of  the  pardtiona,  and  of  the  dtuatioo  of  the 
4^pnsit«  walla,  in  which  they  are  peihapa  guided  by  slight 
prominences^  occamoned  by  the  depreesioos  which  cor- 
respond to  them  on  the  other  side ;  and  th^  scrape  off  the 
Wkx  in  those  plaoca  where  ita  thickness  is  greatest,  that 
is,  where  the  bees  on  the  other  side  had  ac«amnlaleil  ma- 
(wials.  Id  this  way,  tlien,  in  cooatruciing  the  eacceeaire 
rows,  the  axis  of  each  cell  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  meet 
retiring  parts  of  the  partition,  and  will  be  opposite  to  the 
jnoclion  of  three  of  the  opposite  cells. 

Soon  after  the  bees  have  completed  the  fonndationa,  and 
iwnstructed  a  few  of  the  cells  of  the  oeatral  oomb,  they 
begin  two  otheis,  one  on  each  side,  at  the  proper  distance, 
and  in  this  manner  continue  to  form  others  in  succession,  in 
proportion  aa  the  former  are  advanced.  Their  object  at 
first  seems  to  be  to  extend  the  surhca  of  tbe  work  so  ss  to 
admit  of  ^e  greatest  possible  number  of  workers  being 
emplqred  at  erne  and  the  same  time.     In  tliis  wsy,  then, 


cotnb,  while  it  is  in  progress  of 
knticular  shape,  bcoader  at  the  top,  and  tapering  below 
and  towaids  tbe  sides.  It  extends  downwards,  however, 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  direction,  and  its  surfaces 
do  not  become  parallel  to  each  other  till  tbe  last  stage  of 
tbe  building  prooea.  When  this  is  completed,  the  whole 
Is  further  strengthened  by  an  additional  coating  of  propolis 
round  the  margin  of  all  the  cells ;  and  the  junctiona  of 
every  plane,  both  of  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  tbe  cells,  are 
also  soldered  together  by  a  lining  of  the  same  substance. 
The  edges  of  the  combs  are  also  saoured  in  their  situations 
by  being  glued  to  the  side  of  the  hive  and  supported  by 
fresh  abotmenia  of  propolis.  Bometimee  a  mixture  of  wax 
and  pnwMtlis,  manufaclnred  1^  the  bees  themselves,  is 
•mplt^ed  as  the  cementiDg  material.  The  Brat  coating  of 
thu  compound  subatance  is  denominated  Cbrnmosti  bv 
PUny,  ana  described  aa  having  a  bitter  taste ;  the  second. 


aathw,  b  stated  (o  be  of  « 

, ^adhesive  t£an  the  K 

while  the  third  snbatanoi 
Tbe  cells  recently  o 

gradually  darker,  and,  w 

It  ia  therefore  eaav  to  diatinggiah  ii 

periods  of  formaUon  of  dioerent  portions  of  tbe  oomiN. 

From  the  rcaeMchea  of  Hnber,  it  appesfa  that  these  varis- 

tions  of  color  are  not  owing  to  any  efau^ea  in  the  wax 
nliar  vamiah,  oon- 
,    The  tatter  diflen 


iVopolia  I'  completely  solid. 
noted  are  white,  bat  becoiM 
nLarealnMatblw^ 


usting  of  propolu  and  acolortog  m 


light  of  the  sun.  Its  origin  has  not  yet  been  dtaooveied, 
nor  has  the  mode  ia  which  it  is  applied  been  clearly  mad* 
out,  although  Huber  presumes,  from  his  observation,  that 
the  bees  spread  It  by  means  of  their  maodibla,  siiMW  he 
baa  seen  them  rah  these  wainst  the  aides  of  the  cella,  and 
Dotioed  that  they  acquired  a  yellow  color  fiom  the  opmt- 


le  only  formed  when  it  is  neoee-      

a  should  be  reared,  either  from   SS^T 


dlrMnOs 


Boyaloella  : 
saryf    ■ 


circumstances. 

The  comb  of  the  hive  may  be  aaid  to  be  the 
furniture  and  storehouse  of  the  bees,  which  by   iffi,^ 
Due  must  wear  out;  but,  independentlv  of  this, 
it  will  in  time  become  unfit  for  use,  nv  tbe  aceomnlalion 
of  coooona,  which  are  never  removed.    These  line  the  whole 
oell,  sides  and  bottom.    Hunter  counted  above  twenty  dif- 
forent  lioinjjs  in  one  cell,  and  found  the  oell  about  one- 
quarter  or  one-third  filled  np. 

Laid  Brougham  made  some  intereeling  ofaaervations  on 
the  cells  of  bees.  By  boiling  the  oomb  in  alcohol  after  it 
had  been  bred  in,  be  succeeded  In  diaaolving  the  wax, 
leaving  the  lining  only,  which  waa  found  to  be  aneztienelr 
thin  transparent  or  semi-transparent  film,  reMmbUng  gohl- 
beater's  skin,  withont  a  wrinkle.  The  linings  from  old  crib 
with  thick  walls  kept  the  Bbape  of  the  cells  moat  distinctly. 
They  bad  angles  and  planes  as  well  defined  as  those  of  wax 
In  tihe  new  comb,  but  they  did  not  consist  of  a  vngle  film 
like  the  cella  where  one  brood  only  had  been  raiaed. 
They  had  cme  film  within  another,  and  could  be  st 
ao  that  as  many  as  five  or  six  oonld  be  extricated 
aame  cell ;  each  of  tiieee  had  the  hexagon  ferrp,  and  Ihs 
firal  two^  and  aometimea  tfare^  had  the  rhomhtudal  form 
of  the  base  also,  but  tbe  innennoat  ones  had  tbe  rfaom- 
buaes  Icn  and  leB  dlsdnctly  marked,  till  the  laat  caie  at 
two  of  all  had  spherical  instead  of  pyramidal  bases.  Hie 
film  adhered  so  closely  to  the  wax  as  to  defend  it  from 
the  action  of  the  solvent  and  even  from  that  of  heal,  pre- 
venting it  from  melting  for  a  considerable  time.  The  nlm 
fitted  the  wax  cells  so  completely  that  there  never  was 
found  the  least  wrinkle  or  laxity,  eodi  being  loieely 
stretched  iu  all  its  parts  without  anjr  interval  in  any  part. 
The  whole  of  each  cell  was  one  entire  piece  of  film  ^ng 
all  round  the  prism  and  all  through  the  pyramid  withool 
any  breach,  section,  or  joining;  neither  maceration  nor 
even  bailing  in  turpentine,  ether,  or  caiiatlc  polaah  had  any 
effect  on  the  film. 

A  film  of  the  same  substance,  transparent  but  oonrider- 
ably  thicker,  was  found  to  line  the  queen-cells,  assnm' — 
the  pear  or  Qosk-like  shape  of  the  wax,  aud  a  itxj  remi 
able  fact  was  observed.  The  film  was  not  always  in  ..». 
inside ;  it  sometimes  lay  embedded  in  the  wax,  at  least  a 
layer  of  wax  was  laid  over  it  of  sensible  thickness,  indeed 
considerably  thicker  than  some  plates  of  the  oommoo  cell, 
and  sometimes  much  thicker.  As  a  queea-ceU  is  never 
used  but  onoe,  never  more  than  a  single  film  can  be  found 
in  it.  How  this  lining  is  formed  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily determined,  but  it  must  be  in  one  trf  two  way^ 
—either  by  tbe  larva  forming  a  cocoon  round  itself  and  of 
an  obloUK  figure  inside^  aufficient  to  contain  It  when  it 
changes  its  position  from  a  coil  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  cell  into  an  oblong  worm  placed  in  tbe  axla,  or  by 
the  larva  Uuing  the  walla  of  the  cell.  In  the  former  case 
the  ooooon,  originally  made  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the 
larva,  must  afterwards  be  aoplled  by  it  or  by  tbe  chiyMlia 
so  as  to  line  and  adhere  to  the  walls ;  in  the  latter  case  tba 
walls  are  lined  at  first  by  the  act  of  wearing  or  spiniung. 
But  there  are  difficulties  attending  both  these  hypotheeea 
and  the  ioferences  to  which  they  lead — inferences  in  cither 


J,  to  mj  tb«  lew  , 
■  the  tooaomj  of  we  bee.  If  the  eoooon  la  formed  loots 
■ad  rannd,  thai,  whan  the  tnuiafbniMUon  takes  pliee,  the 
papa  moM  pren  agaiiMt  everf  part  of  the  owl,  to  tU 
10  ktqilT  the  film  ail  rooad  aad  equallr  in  ereiT  put 
Ths  extnofdinarr  part  ii  tha  porlect  idaptatloi)  of  tha 
cocoes  to  tha  cell.     There  ia  no  wrinkle  whalerw. 


»  ma^  bdlitale  its  fltUng  ao  IIU117  dlSfacwt 
shuea.  But  bow  ia  the  aiie  auffideni  aod  not  mora  than 
aomcdettt  in  any  one  plamT  If  we  oolj  oonaidn  what 
extraoM  compleziV  and  difficultj  there  would  be  in 
Ibrmiiw  a  oocoon — which  ihoold  iocreaM  at  every  hair's 
toeadlS,  aiui  inoreaae  in  a  ratio  Tarying  atdifTerent  pointa, 
■nd  aiioiild,  oa  reaching  its  maiimum  aice,  continne  after- 
warda  stationary  in  dimenaiona — we  ahall  be  oonvinced 
how  inmpeiable  the  difficulties  of  the  workmanthip  would 
be  to  any  artiat  erer  ao  expert  or  mrefiil.  But  even  this 
ia  not  ail,  tor  as  the  web  is  to  be  afterwarda  by  Lbe  Bap- 
position  applied  to  the  eircDmacribed  wall&  the  extent  of 
tha  carved  sorhce  of  the  coooon  inscrit>ed  most  be  leas 
than  that  of  the  sar&oe  which  it  ia  afterwards  to  line  if 
that  carve  ii  wholly  concave  to  the  axis,  in  other  words,  if 
it  have  no  points  of  contrarr  flexur&  In  order,  therefore, 
that  it  may  he  exactly  equal  to  the  walls  which  it  Is  to  lit 
«xactly,theaoaoon  most  be  of  a  form  wholly  diSerent  from 
that  of  the  larva  that  nude  it.  It  most  be  convex  at  aotne 
points  aod  concave  at  others  to  the  larva;  it  most  t>e 
toosa  and  bagjty,  and  the  progrtes  of  its  bagging  or  being 
loose  moat  vuy  at  every  point  in  order  that  wbea  applied 
to  the  walls  it  may  exactly  fit  them  at  every  part.  The 
parformaace  of  such  a  work  liy  the  larva  appean  scarcely 
•ODc^vable.  Astonishing  as  the  Icnown  and  Hoertuned 
works  of  the  perfect  insect  are,  tliis  would  surpaae  them  in 
a  pn^KirticHi  that  might  almost  lie  called  ionntte.  If  we 
Mopt  the  seooud  inference,  we  get  rid  entirely  of  the 
farms  difficol^^  for  the  operation  of  fbnoiog  the  film 
npos  *he  walla  is  certainly  mnch  more  easy.  With  the 
trtmoat  niceU'  and  predaion.  there  is  never  a  break  to  be 
fcDnd,and  there  is  no  part  thicker  than  lhereet,aotIiBtbut 
aodtL    ' 

maud  to  thai  iMnnt  without  ever  going  again  over  the  same 
STOond  for  half  a  ha>r*a  breadth.  The  material  is  also  very 
f«markable.  A  vary  liigh  magnifgdng  power  shows  no 
threads  or  separate  pieces  of  any  kind ;  in  the  great  balk 
ot  tlie  textOTD,  it  is  for  the  most  part  solid  and  perfectly 
transpamit.  TfaeresreintMapecaeairr^ularly  afewfibre^ 
bat  it  abonld  seam  aa  If  the  whole  was  a  mudlage  spread 
over  tlia  walls  rather  than  snv  weba  of  woven  tiirrada.  Bnt 
thoogh  the  difficoldta  attending  the  other  theory  are  not 
fouod  in  tlda,  it  has  difficulties  of  a  diBbrent  kind  and 
«qaally startling  TbefinttliatBtrikcausimmedialelyislhe 
Dse  of  the  oocoon  formed  on  the  waxen  wallf.  The  cell  was 
Already  mad&  and  of  the  required  form  and  dimensions, 

t—  ^Ui,^  «L.  f«.»    »«..1J  L»  t^J^-.^    ^..J . J  „ 1 


In  which  the  larva  could  be  lodged  and  grow  and  nndeno 

'--  *     Hfbnnaliona.    How  wss  the  lining  it  with  the  film 

t  the  proceasf    If  the  oocoon  lud  been  of  another 


faim  and  wrapt  looud  the  larva,  it  might  have  served 
such  punrase  of  covering  or  rapport;  bat  here  die  o 
exactly  fits  the  cell  sad  m  nowise  alters  its  form,  and  only 
hy  an  exceedingly  small  portion  its  capacity.  And  bow 
are  the  second  and  subsequent  cocoons  to  be  accounted 
lort  The  call  liad  been  already  completely  lined  wilb  the 
Elm,  and  the  additional  lining  ooald  add  nothing  to  the 
sdvantage,  whatever  it  was,  which  tbe  fint  lining  gave  the 
larva  and  chrysalis.  (Sea  Brougham's  WorkL  vol.  vi.  pp, 
313-304.) 

Sach  Is  the  general  ootline  of  tbe  architactn- 
J52^*  ral  lahon  of  the  bee.  A  nnmber  of  modia- 
iiilli  cations  are,  however,  met  with,  adapting  them 

to  various  purposes  and  to  new  drcamsiances. 
The  cells  are  requireo  to  be  of  different  sizes  for  the  nur- 
(ai«  of  different  sorts  of  larvaa.  The  smnllest,  which  are 
also  the  moat  numerous,  are  appropriated  to  the  larvn 
af  the  working  traes;  a  larger  sort  receive  those  of  the 
malea;  anid  a  amall  number  of  very  laige  cells  are  destined 
far  tM  edocatiou  of  the  young  queens,  and  are  there- 
fare  called  royal  cells.  The  firet  set  are  generally  five  aod 
octe-tliird  lines  in  depth,  and  two  and  a  nslf  in  diameb 
dia  second  ai«  tma  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  lines 
Japth,  and  three  and  three-faniths  in  diameter;  wliile  the 


'    Call!  of 


rof  al  cells  arf  above  one  laet  *aep,  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  their  wails  are  mnch  thicker  than  ttiase  of  any 
other  cells.  Other  oella,  again,  are  set  apart  aa  magannea 
of  h(»iey  or  of  pollen ;  daey  are  made  deeper  than  the 
common  cells,  sometimes  as  deep  as  two  inches,  and  theii 
axes  are  inclined  to  the  horiion,  bo  that  their  months  are 
in  the  highest  part,  that  their  liquid  contcots  may  be  mors 
eMilv  ret^ned.  When  these  are  filled  they  are  oteaed  np 
t^  the  bees  with  a  wall  of  wax,  and  opened  only  wh«B 
neoesrity  requires. 

The  r^ularity  of  the  cells  is  often  disturbed 
in  consequeooe  of  the  admixture  of  rows  of  J 
larger  cells  with  those  of  smallw  dimensiona; 
but  the  pyramidal  partitions  are  adapted  by  sucoeauva 
gradations  to  theae  changea,  BO  that  in  many  rows  of  what 
may  be  called  cells  of  transition,  the  bottom  presents  four 
plsnea  instead  of  three,  two  b^ng  bra^eiianu,  and  the 
other  two  irregular  hexagons.  Tnese  irragularities  are 
met  with  chiefir  in  the  combs  most  distant  (ram  the  central 
one.  When  an  abundant  supply  of  honey  induces  llie 
I>eeB  to  lay  up  a  huge  qoantity  in  store,  they  build  up  tor 
this  purpose  the  walls  of  common  cells,  so  ss  to  give  ' 


make  room  for  them ;  they  are  usually  hoilt  on  tbe  edge  of 
some  of  the  shorter  combs,  and  often  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  hive.  Sometimes  there  is  but  one ;  at  other  times  aa 
many  as  sixteen  have  been  counted  in  the  same  hive. 
They  are  fbrmed  of  •  mlxtnie  of  propolis  and  wax ;  their 
form  IB  oblong,  resembling  that  of  a  pear ;  their  positioD 
Ib  always  vertical,  so  that  when  they  rise  from  the  midat  of 
other  cells,  they  are  placed  against  the  months  of  those 
Celts,  and  project  beyond  the  common  surfaoe  of  the  comb. 
They  are  perfectly  ainooth  on  the  inner  surfaos,  while  their 
outer  side  is  oovered  with  a  kind  of  hexagonal  li:et-wotk, 
as  if  intended  for  the  foandation  of  regular  cella. 
The  impregnation  of  tbe  q         '  * " 

erly  involved  in  the  deepen  .    ....        , 

_js  given  rise  to  a  mnltltade  of  very  ftuaciful 
opinions.  Soom  Iwve  denied  that  anv  interoooise  with 
the  male  waa  neocssarr  far  the  fecon^on  of  the  tm. 
Swammerdam  suppcaaa  diat  the  mere  effluvia  prooeedinf 
from  the  malea  Mere  they  were  collected  in  elDBleia  waa 
suSdently  active  to  wodace  this  eSbct  by  peoetratiag  the 
body  of  the  female.  Holier  proved  by  deci^vaexparimcat 
that  no  aooh  eonsaqusnce  resuif'^  *-««.  tk^xi  Aai..n* 
liaraldi  imagined  uat  the  em 
drones  lAer  beiug  depcailed  m  tt 
Uiat  the  spawn  of  fishes  is  rendered  prolific  b^  the  milt 
Hr.  Debraw  of  Cambridge  gave  an  acoount,  m  a  paper 

Sablisbed  in  the  PMltmiplaeal  IVoMiietiaiu,  of  a  tnilk-iika 
sid  he  had  seen  in  the  cells.  But  this  ai>pearance  Hnber 
showed  to  be  a  mere  optical  illusion  arising  from  the  r^ 
flection  ofligbt  atthe  bottom  of  the  cells.  When  the  males 
are  excluded  from  the  hive  the  qaeen  is  as  fertile  and  th« 
eggfl  Bs  prolific  as  when  they  are  present.  HattorS*  iup- 
poaed  that  the  queen  is  capable  of  impregnating  herself 
an  oirinion  which  was  s  -.pported  by  Schintch  and  Wilhelmi, 
and  was  even  favorably  received  by  Bonnet,  as  it  in  soma 
measure  accorded  with  his  discoveries  respecting  the  aphi& 
Linnnus  wm  of  opinion  that  an  aotnal  noitm  between  the 
sexes  look  place,  and  Beanmur  fancied  he  had  seen  thia 
happen  witliin  the  hive.  There  is,  however,  great  reason 
lo  think  he  was  mistaken.  It  has  since  been  clearly  proved 
that  copulation  takes  place  la  tiie  air  during  flight,  and  if 
the  queen  is  confined  to  the  hive  either  by  had  weather, 
~  malformaljoa  or  mutilation  of  her  wingi,  although  she 


lost  If  a  hive  containing  a  virgin  queen  be  atten- 
tively watched  on  fine  days  the  queen  will  he  observed 
preparing  for  her  matrimonial  Sight,  and  nfter  having  at- 
tentively surveyed  her  home  so  as  to  be  able  to  reoognin 
it  again  she  files  to  a  oonsiderable  height  in  the  sir ;  and 
if  her  errand  is  sucoe»fnl,  in  half  an  hour  she  returns  to 
the  hive  with  unequivocal  proofB  of  the  intercourae  that 
has  taken  place,  for  she  has  in  fact  robbed  the  drone  of  tha 
oigans  concerned  in  this  operation;  and  the  drone,  thus 
mutilated,  is  leR  to  perish  on  the  ground.  From  iu  being 
necessary  that  the  queen  should  Qy  to  a  distance  in  order 
lo  be  impresnated,  Hnber  infers  the  necessity  of  a  great 
number  of  oronea  being  attached  lo  the  hivc^  that  wsa* 


., J ^_._„  _        that  pro- 
duced maleaonly,  had  forages  puul«d  ptiil(~~ 


^n  without  snj  ntMhaUtrj  solntioD, 
for  Dzienon  to  ftromulnte  a  neiw  and  sUrlluiK  (b«oi7  of 
reproduction,  wh>oh,  in  uiewoidaof  its  difltingaished  author, 
is  said  to  have  "explained  all  the  phenomena  of  tlie  Im©- 
bire  aa  perfecllr  as  the  Co[KniicaD  hjpothasig  the  ^lienom- 
ena  of  the  heavens."  Dzieiaon  first  expressed  hu  vlewa 
upon  the  reproduction  of  beci  in  the  year  1845.  The  prin- 
rjpal  points  of  this  theory  may  be  shortly  expressed  thus : 
— lit,  That  the  queen  (female  bee),  to  become  good  for 
anything  (i«.,  to  breed  warkert),  must  be  fertiliKd  by  a 
drone  (the  mile),  and  that  the  copulation  takes  place  only  in 
the  air ;  that  drone  eggs  do  not  reqaire  fecundation,  bnt  that 
Iha  oo-operatioD  of  the  drone  is  absolutely  necessary  when 
worker  eeea  are  (o  be  produced ;  that  in  copulation  the 
ovaries  are  not  fecundated,  bnt  the  seminal  receptacle  (or 
•permatheca],  a  little  vesicle  or  sac  opening  into  the  ovi- 
OGct,  which  in  the  young  queen  is  Glled  with  alimpid  fiuid, 
is  satunited  with  semen,  afUtr  which  it  is  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  its  while  color;  and  that  the  supplv  of 
•enieo  received  during  copulation  ia  sufficient  for  her  whole 
lifetime.  The  copolalion  takes  place  onoe  for  all,  and  [aa 
•Ircady  stated)  only  in  the  oi>ra  «jr;  tberefbra  no  queen 
which  has  been  lame  in  her  wings  from  birth  can  ever  be 
perfectlv  fertile,  that  is,  capable  of  producjog  both  sexes, 
IS  copalation  never  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  hive. 
id,  All  eggs  which  oome  to  maturity  in  the  ovaries  of  a 
qneen-bee  are  only  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  when  they 
■re  laid  witliout  coming  in  contact  with  the  male  semmi, 
become  developed  into  male  beee.  This  theory  of  Iteienon's 
has  since  been  amply  mnHrmed  by  aumberlesa  experiments, 
although  what  power  the  queea  poaaessea  (or  how  she  ex- 
ercises it)  of  determining  what  eggs  ahali  receive  facuodation 
and  what  not,  is  yet  a  mystery.  Certain  it  is  that  when  the 
queen  lay;  an  ^g  in  a  drone  odl,  a  drone  ia  prodnoed;  and 
Von  Siebold,  wlio  made  many  most  skilful  microscopical 
examinations  of  eggs,  affirms  ttiat  among  fifty-two  eggs  taken 
from  woricer  cells,  examined  by  bim  Wtth  the  greatest  care 
and  conacienliouBDeaa,  thirty^our  fumbhcd  a  positive  re- 
mit, namely,  tjie  existence  of  aeminal  filaments,  in  whit^ 
moveinents  could   even   be  detected   in  three  eggs;   and 


find  me  anninal  filament  in  any  single  egg  either  exter- 
nally or  internally.  On  the  passage  of  tlie  eggs  from  the 
ovary  through  the  oviduct  they  pass  the  opening  of  the 
spermathecB,  from  which  aome  eggs  receive  a  portion  of 
the  seminal  Snid, — these  produce  workers;  other  ^gs  paaa 
without  receiving  the  fluid, — these  produce  drones.  What 
it  is  that  governs  the  deposition  or  non-deposition  of  ttie 
seminal  fluid  on  (lie  egg  ia  unknown.  It  haa  been  sug- 
gested that  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  worker  cells  eiertH 
some  mechanical  pressure  on  the  queen's  organs  which 
may  cause  the  aeminal  fiiild  to  be  extruded  as  the  egg 
passes,  while  the  drone  cells  being  larger  this  pressure  is 
not  by  them  exerted,  and  the  egg  passes  unfecundated.  If 
the  spennathecB  of  an  impregnated  queen  I>e  examined 
under  the  microscope  its  cunlenls  will  be  found  to  contain 
many  tbousands  of  speiinalozoa,  the  characteristic  move- 
ments of  which  are  very  visible.  The  conlenta  of  the 
apermalheca  of  a  viigin  or  drone-breeding  queen,  similarly 
examined,  will  be  found  a  limpid  fluid  only  without  a  trace 


"  IKt' 


e  fact  that  the  eggs  of  an  nnimpregnaled  queen  will 
hatch  and  produce  drones  may  be  easily  verified,  and  ia 
now  undisputed.  By  depriving  a  colony  of  ila  queen  late 
in  llie  year,  ayoong  queen  will  be  reared ;  and  tbe  drones 
having  been  killed  long  before,  no  impregnation  con  take 
place,  yet  the  queen  will  infallibly  lay  eggs  which  hatch 
into  drones;  these  eggs  ere  laid  indiscriminately  in  drune 
and  worker  oella,  the  bees  bred  in  the  latter  being  stunted 
in  llieir  growth.  If  now  the  spermatheca  be  examined,  no 
spermatosDB  will  be  found  present.  The  same  result  will 
be  found  if,  in  the  snmmer,  the  virgin  queen  he  deprived 
of  her  wings  and  so  made  unable  to  fly. 
j^   J.  If  the  impregnation  of  the  queen  be  delayed 

lmp«iM-    beyond,  as  elsewhere  staled,  the  Iwenty-fiiat  day 
tkiB.  of  her  life,  she  becom«e  incapable  of  receiving 

impregnation,  and  begins  soon  after  to  lay  tho 


eg^  of  drones,  aad  produces  no  other  kind  of  «gp  dnring 
her  life.  This  very  curious  and  aoexpeoied  fact  wik  dis- 
oorered  by  Huber;  and  has  been  •atis&ciorily  eat^lHilud 
by  his  vCTy  nDmsTous  and  varied  experiment^  ali^ont^i  its 
explanation  is  perhaps  attended  with  Insa^rable  difficul- 
""       '  '  •  -  •*-•  '-  — iBimgnalcd  b 

._ _    .    .  Is  ctmpletely 

iertile:  but,  on  disaection,  lli«  oraijes  ara  fonod  czpanded 
sad  fiifl  of  ova. 

One  of  the  meet  remaikable  facta  ooncemlng 
the  generation  of  bees,  ia  the  existence  occasion-  ^^^ 
ally  of  proliflc  work^  the  discovery  of  which 
we  owe  to  Beima.  Although  it  waa  doubted  by  Boaaet,  its 
reality  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  resesjcbee  of  Hub«r 
and  sahaequent  observers,  and  it  explains  wfait  araa  aefiira 
inexplicable — the  production  of  eggs  in  faivea  aheolntelr 
destitute  of  a  qiieea.  It  is  also  remaikaUe  that  the  tggt 
thus  produced  are  always  those  of  drones,  bOt  this  ia  ex- 
plained by  tbe  fact  that  these  fertile  winkers  have  not  i» 
ceivcd,  and,  in  &ct,  are  unable  to  recdre,  impregnalioM 
from  the  drone.  The  origin  of  thaw  abncnmal  ^g-layen 
is  accounted  for  from  Ibeir  having  passed  the  larva  state  ia 
cells  contiguous  to  the  rova]  ones,  and  from  their  having  *t 
an  early  period  devoured  some  portion  of  tbe  stimvlaling 
jelly  which  was  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  rojra 
brood,  their  ovaries  thus  receiving  a  paitiai  developmciit; 
or  when  a  colony  is  deprived  of  its  queen  late  in  the  aubiai^ 
and  an  attempt  to  raise  a  quern  btaa  some  unknown  cause 
has  failed,  a  larva  has  Bufficientlj  advanced  to  devolop  inW 
a  fertile  worker. 

sufficient  number  of  cells  haw   , 


been  constructed,  the 


a  b^na 


,  „         0  deposit   3?!^^ 

her  eggs.  Unlike  most  innecis  tbe  queen-bee 
deposits  eggs  ten  or  eieren  months  in  the  year  in  temperals 
climates,  although  it  is  probable  this  ia  not  the  case  when 
tho  winter  is  much  more  severe  than  in  Britain.  Young 
queens  ordinarily  commence  ovipoaiLing  thirty-six  ttoua 
after  impregnation.  What  power,  if  any,  theque«n  has  in 
determining  the  sex  irfhef  ^KS  is  unknown,  but,  aa  already 
noticed,  egsp  that  will  produce  workeis  or  queens  wiU 
always  be  found  laid  in  worker  cells,  and  (hose  that  will 
produce  drones  will  also  be  found  inth^  uipr<Hpriate«eU*i 
A  queen  of  a  new  swarm  will  raiiety  produce  drones  th* 
first  year;  instinct,  seemingly,  teaching  her  they  will  Dot 
be  required.  In  the  early  spring,  if  a  clean  empty  pieoa 
of  drone  comb  be  put  into  tlie  centre  of  the  brood  neat,  tbs 
queen  will  usually  fill  it  with  drone  eg^  and  this  draan- 
stance  is  taken  advantage  of  by  scientific  apiarians  to  seeoM 
a  supply  of  drones  for  tbe  impregnation  of  early  halcbol 
queens.  When  the  eggs  are  about  to  hatch,  the  bees  esgedy 
seek  for  that  species  of  nonriahmeDt  on  which  the  larw 
are  to  be  fed.  Thia  oonai^  of  pollen  with  a  proportion  ti 
honey  and  water,  which  Is  partly  digested  in  the  stoaaadi 
of  the  bees,  and  luad^  to  vary  in  its  quality  acoordii^  k 
the  age  of  the  young.  The  rg^  of  a  bee  is  of  a  lengtlienud 
oval  shape  with  a  slight  curvature  and  of  a  bluish  wliiie 
oolur.  It  is  hatched  without  requiring  any  psidculot 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  except  Ciut  a  proper 
temperature  be  kept  up,  in  which  case  three  days  ara  saffi- 
dent  for  the  excluai<Ki  of  the  larva.  This  has  ,,—- 
the  appearanoe  of  a  small  white  worm  without  j^^^ 
feet,  which  remains  generally  coiled  up  at  tbe  Ihatu-n. 
bottom  of  the  celL  The  bees  feed  it  wiih  great 
assiduity  with  the  kind  of  chyle  above  described,  sod  in 
every  respect  exliibit  towards  it  the  greatest  care  and  aitea- 
tion.  Hunter  says  a  young  bee  might  easily  be  brought 
up  by  any  peiBon  who  would  be  attentive  to  feed  it.    As  it 

rWB  up  it  casts  its  cuticle  like  the  larvH  of  other  iosccts. 
the  course  of  five  or  six  daya  it  has  attained  in  fall  vae, 
and  nearly  fills  the  cell  in  which  it  is  lodged.     It  now 
cesses  to  eat,  and  the  bees  close  up  its  cell  with  a  ooverina 
of  wax,  or  rather  an  admixture  of  wax  and  propoli^  w)u(£ 
tliey  posaeas  the  art  of  amalgamating.     Diuinf^  th«  next 
thirty-six  hours  tbe  larva  is  engaged  inspiiiBing  lU  ooeoei^ 
and  in  three  daya  more  it  assumes  the  pofM  stale.    It  k 
perfectly  white,  and  every  part  of  llw  mture  bee  KMf 
iatinguisbed  through  its  tianapareat  oovetiiiK.     In  IM 
le  of  a  week  it  tears  asunder  its  iimiitinii  MembiMM^ 
and  makes  its  way  through  the  oater  wall  of  lis  priKM  is 
I  perfect  form.     Beckoning  from  the  time  that  ike  egg  if 
id,  it  ia  only  on  the  Iweniy-fitet  day  of  ili  exislenoe  tM 
this  l.ist  metamorphosis  is  completed,    ITo  sooner  bm  U 
thus  eniancipaled  itself  than  its  nualdiaoi  sHeanbl*  iw—d 


firmly  (be  lides  of  tbs  comb.  The  color  of  the  bee  when 
il  quiM  the  cell  Im  »  li^t  grey.  For  aeveral  dajs,  Bome- 
*-' ■-  nr  two  after  birth,  the  worker  beee 


mrkan,       plajtoeat  llien  beiag:  that  of  Dur«« ;  and  man; 

old  obserrere  thought  them  a,  diCterent  das 
altogether  from  the  hooe^-gathereiv  and  wai'inakere.    The 

metamorphosia  of  the  male  bee  follows  the  Bame 
pliw?^  couree,  but  requires  foor  daj»  longer  for  its 
Uivdnip*.     camEjetion,  occupying  twenly-flve  days  ^m 

(he  Ume  ot  the  egg  being  laid  (o  the  altainment 
«f  the  perfect  state. 

„_^  When  from  the  e^  or  young  larva  it  ie  (he 

Ij^^sDf'     inteDtion  of  the  b^  (o  nuse  a  queen,  their 
IhtquMia.    al(ention  is  more  inceeeantly  bestowed  upon  it, 

(he  cell  being  enlarged  m  elsewhere  described. 
Il  ia  uipplied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  food,  which  appears 
ta  be  more  BtimulatioK  than  thai  of  ordinary  bees.  It  has 
bot  the  same  mawkish  taste,  and  ia  evidently  acid.  It  is 
(bmtshed  ta  the  royal  larva  in  greater  quantities  than  can 
be  consumed,  so  that  a  portion  always  remains  behind  in 
the  cell  after  the  Irans formation.  As  a  proof  that  any 
worker  <^  or  rouug  taria  not  more  than  three  days  old 
may  be  made  to  produce  a  queen,  the  experimenter  has 
only  (o  supplv  to  such  an  one  a  portion  of  royal  jelly,  and 
(he  QUT«£8  will  enlarge  its  cell  and  continue  bo  to  feed  it, 
when  in  due- lime  a  queen  will  be  produced.  The  growth 
of  (he  Jarra  and  (he  development  of  all  its  organs  are  veir 
mncb  accelerated  by  this  treatment,  so  (hat  in  five  days  it 
Ib  prepared  to  spin  its  web,  and  the  bees  enclose  it  by  build- 
ing up  a  wall  at  the  mouth  of  i(B  cell.  The  web  is  com- 
pleled  in  twenty-four  hours ;  two  daya  and  a  half  are  spent 
m  a  state  of  inaction,  and  (hen  the  larva  tranaforma  itself 
a  pupa.    It  remains  between  four 


Blate,  and  thns  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  ef^has  been 
laid,  the  perfect  insect  is  produced.  When  this  change  ia 
about  to  take  place,  the  bees  gnaw  away  part  of  (he  wax 
covering  of  (he  cell  till  at  last  it  becomes  pelludd  from  its 
exti«me  thinnes.  This  not  only  must  facilitate  the  exit 
of  the  bee,  but  may  possibly  be  useful  in  permitting  (he 
evaporation  of  the  superabundant  fluids. 
„,    ,  ^,  But  the  queen-bee,  althoDgh  perfectly  formed, 

"■^U'^P      is   not  always  at  liberty  l^  cbme  ont  of  he^ 
qneau.         prison,  for  if  the  queen-mother  be  still  in  the 
hive  waiting  a  fovorable  state  of  the  weather  to 
lead  forth  another  swarm,  the  bees  do  not  suffer  the  young 

Sieens  to  stir  out;  they  even  a(renglhen  the  covering  of 
e  cell  by  an  additional  coating  of  wax,  perforating  it 
with  a  small  hole  through  which  the  prisoner  can  thrust 
out  her  tongue  in  order  to  be  fed  by  those  who  guard  her. 
The  roval  prisoners  conlinuall^  otter  a  kind  of  plaintive 
erj,  called  by  bee-keepors  "  piping  "  and  (his  appears  (o  be 
inawered  by  the  mother  queen.  The  modulations  of  this 
piping  are  said  (o  vary.  The  motive  of  (his  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  bees  who  guard  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
impiaoible  hatred  which  the  old  qaeen  beara  against  alt 
those  of  her  own  sex,  and  which  impels  her  to  destroy 
without  mercy  all  the  young  queens  that  come  within  her 
reach.  The  workers  are  on  this  account  very  solicitous  to 
prerenl  her  even  approaching  the  royal  eells  while  there  is 
ativ  prospect  of  a  swarm  being  about  to  issue.  They  estab- 
lish themselves  as  a  guard  around  these  ceils;  and,  forget- 
ting their  allegiance  on  this  oecasioo,  actually  beat  her  off 
■a  often  as  she  endeavoiv  to  come  near  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  swarming  season  is  oveT,  or  circumstances 
prevent  any  fhrther  swarms  from  being  sen(  off,  the  bees  do 
not  interpose  any  obs(acle  (o  t)ie  fury  of  (he  old  queen, 
which  immediii[ely  b^ns  the  work  of  destruction,  trans- 
fixing with  her  ating  one  after  the  other  the  whole  of  the 
royal  brood,  while  tney  are  yet  confined  in  (heir  cells.  I( 
ii  observed  by  Huber,  that  the  royal  larvee  construct  only 
imperfect  cocoons,  open  behind,  and  enveloping  only  the 
bead,  thorax,  and  first  riuK  of  the  abdomen ;  and  he  cou- 
ceives  that  the  intention  of  Nature  in  (his  apparent  imper- 
Gsction  is,  (hat  they  may  he  exposed  to  the  mortal  sting  of 
tfaeqneen,  to  whom  thev  may  De  given  up  as  a  sacrifice. 

When  the  old  qneen  nas  taken  her  departure  along  with 
the  first  svuiD,  the  young  queens  are  liberated  in  sncces- 
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sion,  at  intcrrala  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
attacking  and  destroying  one  another,  which  would  be  the 
infallible  consequemM  of  their  meeting.  This  eiterminal- 
ing  warbre  is  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  bees  which 
euard  them,  so  long  as  new  swarms  are  expected  to  go  off 
When  a^oung  queen  is  liberated,  she  is,  like  others  of  hei 
sex,  aniiouB  to  get  rid  of  her  rivals,  and  even  at  that  early 
age  seeks  to  destroy  her  sisters,  which  are  still  confined 
in  the  other  royal  cells;  hut  as  often  as  she  approaches 
them  she  is  bit,  pulled,  and  chased  without  ceremony  by 
(he  sen(inels.     Bii(  when  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for 


I  the 


p  if  t 


iDtoally  seek  each 


emerge  a 

other  and  fight  till  one  is  killed,  and  the 

mediately  received  as  the  sovereign  of  the  hive.  The  bees, 
far  from  seeking  to  prevent  these  battles,  appear  to  excite 
the  combatants  against  each  other,  surrounding  and  cring- 
ing tliem  hack  to  the  charge  when  they  are  disposed  to  re- 
cede from  each  other,  and  when  either  of  the  qucenn  shows 
a  disposition  to  approach  her  antagonist,  all  the  bees  form- 
ing the  cluster  inslantly  give  way  to  allow  her  ^ill  liberty 
for  the  attack.  The  first  use  which  the  conquering  queen 
makes  of  her  victory  is  to  secure  herself  against  fresh  dan- 
gers by  destroying  alt  her  future  rivnis  in  (he  royal  cells; 
while  the  other  bees,  which  are  spcctatots  of  the  carnage. 


fiuid  from  the  abdomen  of  the  pupie  before  thev  toss  oot 
the  carcasses. 

Weareniiwlodirec(ourat(en(ion  to  themi- 
grations  of  bees,  by  which  new  colonies  similar  Bw»™i»g. 
to  that  which  had  originally  peopled  (he  parent  hive  are 
founded.  The  final  causes  of  this  plienomenon  are  suifi- 
ciently  obvious,  but  it  does  not  so  clearly  appear  to  what 
circumstances  it  is  immediately  owing.  The  increasing 
population  of  a  hive  probsbly  occasions  inconveoierice 
from  want  of  room ;  the  increase  of  heat  and  the  grt^lei 
vitiation  of  the  air  become  stilt  more  serious  as  the  summer 
advances.  The  spring  is,  accordingly,  tiie  commencement 
of  the  swarming  season.  No  swarming,  indeed,  will  ever 
lake  place  while  the  weather  is  cold,  or  until  the  hive  is 
well  stocked  with  eggs.  The  queen-bee,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  ^gs  she  has  been  laying,  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  more  slender  shape,  and  is  well  lilted  for  flight ; 
her  aveision  for  the  royal  brood,  which  she  seems  (o  fore- 
see will  in  a  short  Ume' become  able  to  dispnte  the  throne 
with  her,  and  the  vnin  attempts  she  makes  to  destroy  (hem 
in  tlie  cradie,  in  which  attempts  slie  is  invariably  repelled 
by  the  bees  who  guard  tliem,  produce  in  her  a  constant 
restk^ness  and  agitation  which,  as  Huber  represents  it, 
rises  to  a  degree  of  delirium.  This  frenzy,  from  whatever 
cause  it  mnj  originate,  is  communicated  to  the  workers; 
they  may  be  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  combs  with 
evident  marks  of  impatience.  The  heal  of  the  hive  is  in- 
creased by  their  tumultuous  movemonts ;  it  sometimes  rises 
suddenly  on  these  occasions  from  92°  to  above  101°.  A 
general  buzz  is  heard  throughout  the  hive.  Tiiis  stats  of 
things  occurs  from  time  to  time  for  some  days  before  the 
swatm  is  actually  on  the  wing;  and  the  interval  is  occu- 
pied in  making  preparationa  fur  the  approaching  expedi- 
tion ;  provisions  are  collected  in  greater  quantity  by  the 
workers.  Hunier  kilteil  several  of  those  that  came  awa^, 
and  found  their  crops  full,  white  those  (bat  remained  in 
(he  hive  hud  their  crops  not  nearly  so. 

On  the  day  on  ntiich  the  swarm  qaits  the 
hive,  few  of  (he  workers  roiim  to  any  distance.   Departure 
but  several  are  seen  perforniing  circles  in  the   „,Jj^ 
air  round  the  hive.     The  noise  is  on  a  sudden 
hushed,  and  all  the  bees  enter  the  hive;  this  silence  an- 


wings,  give,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  flight.  All  those 
which  are  lo  accompany  the  expedition  rush  towards  the 
door,  and  issue  forth  with  wonderful  rapidity,  risii^  in  the 
air  and  hovering  for  some  time,  as  if  in  order  to  wait  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  whole  troop;  then,  having  selected  « 
rallying  point,  generally  on  some  tree  or  bush,  some  aiigh^ 
being  joined  iiumedialelj  by  others  uotil  the  whole  num- 
ber IS  collected  in  one  mass  of  bees.  II  does  not  alwavs 
happen  that  the  queen  is  the  first  (o  alisht  or  is  with  the 
cluster  at  sU;  but  if  she  be  not  there  the  bees  bodd  discoTW 
it  and  disperse  in  search  of  her — if  they  f^  to  find  bw 
they  return  lo  (he  parent  hive.    Thither  the  queen  mom- 


llniGs,  from  iresknew  la  other  mows,  ntnnw,  and  ia  im- 
mediately attended  bj  the  rest.  But  if  the  weather  be  fla& 
the  extrsdition  U  only  deferred  for  one  or  two  da^,  and 
they  acaia  take  their  departure.  If  their  return  be  owing 
to  Uieloss  of  their  queen,  they  remain  a  fortnight  or  longer 
before  the  attempt  to  miRrate  ii  renewed,  and  then  the 
twarmismiichlar^r  than  Before,  which  reodersit  probable 
that  they  have  waited  for  the  queen  thai  was  to  go  off  with 
the  next  awarra.  Sometimes,  whet)  everythiae  indicates 
an  apprOBchiog  emigratjon,  the  passage  of  a  cloud  acrOM 
the  aun  will  auapeud  all  their  operations,  and  the  prerioua 
bustle  sires  place  to  astate  of  perfect  calm.  But,  if  the  day 
be  not  far  advaaced,  the  breaking  out  of  sunshine  will  renew 
the  commotion,  and  determine  the  moment  of  actual  flight. 

The  swarm  hsTing  rested  for  some  time  on  the  nist 
landing-place,  and  collected  the  whole  of  Its  numbers, 
•oais  again  in  the  air,  keeping  in  a  close  phalanx,  ana 
directing  its  course  with  great  velocity  to  the  spot  which 
their  guides  had  selected, — giving  out,  at  the  same  time, 
s  loud  and  acute-toned  hum  by  the  action  of  their  wings. 

The  parent  hive,  thus  deserted  hy  its  queen  and  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  is  busily  occupied  in  repair- 
>nr-  ;*a  ty^M^     Tko  V.AA*  wk:^!.  -»im..{q  qQietly  pursue  their 


B  locB.    The  bees  which  ri 


1  arriving  a 


young  queens,  being  allowed  their  liberty, 
after  the  other,  conduct  in  their  turns  new  swarms,  in  the 
tamemanneras  thefirst.  Theseooudswana  is  not  sentofi* 
till  alter  the  space  of  from  five  to  ten  days  after  the  fiist. 
The  following  swarms  succeed  quicker  to  each  other,  but 
oonsJBt  of  smaller  numbers  than  the  earlier  ones.  If  it 
happoi  that  two  queens  are  found  in  a  swarm,  either  the 
cwarm  divides  itself  into  two,  and  have  separate  destina- 
tions, or  a  single  combat  between  the  queens  deiades  on 
whitji  of  them  the  empire  is  to  devolve.  Sometimes,  In- 
deed, ihey  appear  not  to  perceive  each  other,  and  the 
parlies  belonging  to  each  oonstruct  separate  oombs  within 
the  same  bive ;  but  iio  sooner  do  these  oombs  come  in  con- 
tact, and  thus  give  occasion  to  the  queens  meeting  each 
other,  than  a  contest  begins  which  terminatea  cmly  bj  the 
death  of  ooe  of  the  rival  queens.  Suoceasive  swarms  are 
lent  off  as  long  as  the  increase  of  population  permits;  and 
the  number  thus  produced  in  a  season  depends  on  a  vari- 
ety of  circumstances,  such  as  the  abundance  of  flowers, 
the  warmth '  of  the  climate,  and  capacity  of  the  hive. 
BoBc,  while  he  was  French  consul  In  Carolina,  (bund 
stock  of  bees  in  the  woods  which  had  been  robbed  of  i 
wax  and  honey  by  the  nc^^roes:  he  contrived  to  oonvey 
the  bees  in  his  hat  to  a  hive  in  his  garden.  He  obtained 
from  this  hive  eleven  swarms  before  the  end  of  autumn  ; 
and  thea^  ^'"i  8*^^  ^'^  the  same  number  of  secondary 
swarms,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  twentj'two 
hives  slocked  from  the  one  he  had  Uius  saved  from  deatiuc- 
tion.  In  Britain  a  hive  commonly  sends  off  only  two  and 
sometimes  three  swarms  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  and 
prudent  apiarians  will  be  satisfied  with  one  swarm  only, 
ratDrniug  all  subsequent  ones  to  the  parent  hive,  which 
would  otherwise  become  very  weak.  When  bar-ftame 
hives  are  used,  the  issue  of  aAer^warms  is  easily  and  surely 
prevented  by  destro/iog  all  queen-cells  but  one  after  the 
bsne  of  the  fiist  Bwaim. 

„  Very  few  drones  accompany  the  new  colonies, 

of™"'*       '"  ^'"  ■''"^"^  ^^  thoee  produced  in  the  spring 
droDH.         remain  in  the  hive.    But  when  the  queens  ar- 

impregnaled,  and  no  new  swarms  are  about  I 
take  placck  the  workers,  who  had  till  then  suffered  them  I 
live  uamolested  in  the  hive,  are  on  a  sudden  seised  with 
deadly  fury  towards  them,  and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensuei 
This  usually  happens  in  June,  July,  or  August.  They 
chase  their  unhappy  victims  in  ever;  quarter,  till  they 
icek  a  refuge  at  the  bottom  of  Uie  hive,  where  they  collect 
in  crowds,  and  are  indiscriminately,  and  without  a  singli 
exoeption,  massacred  by  the  working  bees,  who,  with  im 

Elacable  fury,  bite,  maim,  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
ive.  So  great  is  their  antipathy  lo  all  the  race  of  drones, 
that  they  destroy,  at  the  same  lime,  tlie  male  eggt  and  Isr- 
vn,  and  tear  open  the  coooons  of  their  pupte,  in  order  lo 
devote  them  to  one  common  destruction.  This  sacrifice  of 
the  males  is  not,  howevcTj  the  eSbct  of  a  blind  and  Indis- 
criminating  instinct;  lor  if  a  hive  be  deprived  of  its  queen, 
the  massacre  doea  not  take  place,  while  the  hottest  perse- 
ondon  rages  in  all  the  surrounding  hives.  In  this  case  the 
males  an  allowed  to  sorvive  the  winter. 


Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  nselen  month*  -■     .j^ 
which  consumed,  without  any  advanta^  to  the   taitlie 

C'  li(^  a  large  portion  of  Ihmc  provisions,  the  wider. 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  aummer  in  col- 
lecting stores  of  honey  and  of  pollen  for  the  wianiiig  wu- 
ler.  Their  gleanings  are  now  less  abundant  thaa  m  the 
spring,  and  require  more  tabor  in  the  search  and  cellecdon. 
But  at  this  season  the  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  trees,  which 
are  covered  in  the  morning  with  a  saccharine  fluid  that  ex- 
udes from  tbeiD,  Aimish  them  with  a  spedea  of  n 


tacked  by  bees,  after  the  cuticular  ooveiing  has  been  taokeo 
through  bj  birds  or  snails-  Tliey  also  find  nntiinwnt  ia 
the  limey-deK,  which  is  an  excrementitioas  fluid  defnsited 
on  the  leaves  of  plants  by  certain  species  of  aphidea.  Oftn, 
however,  these  resources  fail,  ana  the  hire  is  threaMota 
with  bmine.  On  these  occasions  the  distressed 
bees  frequently  betake  tliemselves  tu  plnnder; 
and  if  a  weak  or  qneenteas  hive  can  be  discov- 
ered they  begin  a  furioDS  onset,  which  costs  great  anmben 
their  lives.  If  the  invaders  should  bil  in  their  att«mptti> 
force  the  entrance  they  retreat,  and  are  oot  panned  by  Uuw 
whom  they  have  assailed ;  but  if  they  encased  in  making 
good  the  assault,  the  war  continues  lo  rage  in  the  inlArior 
of  the  hive  until  one  side  finds  itself  beaten,  in  whkji  cas^ 
should  tlie  conquerors  be  the  invadera,  the  invaded  will 
generally  join  their  forces,  and  help  their  late  enemiea  to 
carry  off  their  plunder,  and  at  onoe  become  mendKi*  at 
the  lately  hostile  hive. 

The  life  of  a  queen-bee  will  Bometimea  extend 
tothreeorfoiiryears.  bnt  herfertili^deciwses  ^■"" 
alter  her  second  breeding  season.  When  absent 
from  the  hive  on  her  inatrimoulBl  excur^ons  she  very  often 
becomes  a  prey  to  a  bird,  and  not  seldom  on  her  retma 
mistakes  her  hive,  when  she  is  probably  billed  by  tlie 
stranger  bees,  or  by  the  queen  on  whose  territorr  she  has 
intruded.  Drones  seldom  die  a  nalnrai  death  ;  there  is  J» 
evidence  of  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  bat 


queenlesB,  however,  the  workers  do  not  harm  the  drone% 
and  some  will  then  live  far  into  the  winter  or  even  to  the 
following  spring.  The  life  of  a  worker  is  greatly  depod- 
of  the  year  and  the  amount  of  labor  per- 


stocks  of  the  former  variety,  has  plainly  d< 
short  life  of  the  worker  bee.  If  the  Lignrian  queen  oe  in- 
troduced in  May,  when  bees  are  busy  and  work  abnndanl^ 
in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  thereafter  scarcely  a  black  bet 
wilt  be  found  in  the  hive,  although  at  the  time  of  the  intn>> 
duction  multitudes  of  young  larvK  wet«  preset,  wlu^ 
probably  would  not  all  be  fully  developed  for  nearly  three 
weeks;  therefore,  in  the  season  of  hardeet  work,  the  inhale 
ilants  of  the  hive  would  seldom  attain  the  age  of  six  weekti 
But  if  the  experiment  of  the  queen's  introducUon  be  d» 
ferred  until  October,  then  not  until  the  following  May  will 
the  black  bees  have  become  extinct.  And  it  ia  a  curioos 
kxX  that  if  a  hive  be  deprived  of  its  queen  in  October  (sad 
none  other  supplied),  then  the  workeis,  having  no  labor  to 
perform  either  in  replenishing  stores  or  attending  on  lbs 
larvR^  will  possibly  in  May  be  fonnd  still  living,  slthoogfa 
somewhat  reduced  in  numbers.  Such  a  colony,  however, 
generally  becomes  a  victim  to  robber*  wbm  the  activity  of 

Sling  arrives,  for  a  queenless  stoA  rarely  makea  nDch 
fence  of  its  stores.  In  fine  winter  days,  when  the  son 
shines  brightly,  numbers  of  bees  are  tempted  abroad,  whick 
eaaily  become  benumbed  by  cold,  (all  to  the  grouod,  and 
die.  Insectivorous  birds  also  make  victims  of  great  nuai- 
bera  at  such  times,  other  insect  food  beinf  scarce ;  s"  that, 

Erobably,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  more  worlml  dis 
■om  accident  than  by  natural  decay.  The  fecundily  rf 
the  quoen-bee  is,  however,  adequate  not  only  to  repair  thcM 
losses,  hut  lo  multiply  the  population  in  a  very  high  pro- 
gression. Apia  liy^iea  has  the  repntatioa  of  beii^  more 
prolific  than  A.  meUifi«a  ;  and  a  young  and  vigoroua  qaecn 
will,  b  the  fine  weather  of  a  warm  May  and  Joo^  d^wvt 
as  many  as  2000  eggs  per  day  for  several  weeks  in  SDCcenioi^ 
and  this  fertility  is  of  much  longer  contjnuance  in  America 
and  other  warm  climates  than  in  England.  In  Etiglsnil, 
c^gs  are  deposited  and  yonng  reared  tei  or  elevim  manlha 


ia  Om  ymtti  vhcn  dw  coloar  is  atrrag  In  nnmben  and  well 
■nwUad  with  itorca;  bat  the  increMe  in  the  cold  tnontlw 
mWom  eqiuJi  the  decreeae  bj  demtha. 

The  low  of  the  qneo)  is  an  avrait  which  hu 
j^,  ***  the  moat  marked  inllaaioe  on  the  condnct  of  (he 
"  wi»keri.    Althongh  the  ((Tieen  is  constintlj  an 

alject  of  attention  and  of  aflbcliea  to  the  whole  commiuuCj, 
Iboj  are  not  immediatelr  senaible  of  her  alnenoe  when  the 
ii  nanorad  from  the  hive.  The  ordiaarj  Uboia  ate  oon- 
tiniMd  withont  inlerrnpiinn,  and  it  is  not  till  a  whole  honr 
has  iilaj>«jl  that  aymptoms  of  aocMinen  are  manireated. 


n«lllM,  alMndoa  the  roiing  which  thej  were  feeding,  run 
to  and  fro,  and,  hj  stnkiDg  each  other  wich  theit  anteniue, 
MMunnnicate  the  alarming  intelligence  verj  qaicklr  to 
Iboir  oompanioDB.  The  fennent  soon  extends  to  the  whole 
communitT;  the  bees  rush  precipitately  out  of  the  hire, 
and  seek  lor  their  lost  qaeen  m  everr  directioa.  This  state 
of  oonfusion  oontinuei  tor  a  day  or  two,  &Her  which  tran- 
qnillit;  la  again  catablished ;  the]'  return  to  Iheir  labon ; 
and,  aelectiiw  an  egg,  or  one  of  the  larvBe  that  is  not  more 
than  three  da^  oldj  tfaer  break  down  two  of  the  contigu- 
«DS  oells,  sacnfidng  tho  larrB  contained  in  them,  — '  — 
'  '9  build  tip  one  ro^al  ceil  from  their      ' 


They 


ha  quick  growth,  and  leaving  umoucbed  the  rhomboidat 
bottom  they  raise  aronnd  it  a  cylindrical  encloeure.  In 
tbiee  days  the  larra  has  grown  to  auch  a  site  as  to  reqaire 


an  AXtCDBion  of  ila  lodging,  and  must  inhabit  a,  cell  nearly 

of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  hanging  perpendicularly.     A 

w  l>ftmniidal  tube  is  therefore  constructed  with  the  wax 


of  the  surroundinj 


ig  the  cell,  and  bring  food,  which  they  place  be- 
Idtb  iu  mouth  and  round  itabMyiformiog  a  kind  of  coiled 
noe  around  it.  The  worm,  which  can  move  only  in  a 
•piikl  directioa,  tarns  inceasaolly  to  take  its  food  l>efare  itn 
liead ;  it  inaenaibly  descends,  and  at  length  arrives  at  the 
Otifloe  of  the  oelL  It  then  transforms  itself  into  a  pupa,  is 
■nelnaad  with  a  covering  of  wax,  as  before  described,  and 
fai  the  space  of  ten  to  uxteen  days  the  ori^nal  loss  is  thus 
repaired  by  the  birtfaof  anewquesn.  Scbimcb  found  that, 
If  a  nnmber  of  bees  be  eonftned  with  even  a  single  larva, 
whid)  iu  the  natural  oootm  would  hare  become  a  worker 
r,  they  inuaediately  set  about  giving  it  the  royal  edoca- 
_  _i___  j_ — ,i.j-  __j  .1 ._^  it  to  the  dignity  of 


inuaediatdy  m 
e  dsacribed,  a) 


The  discovery  that  qi 


liiiiiii  arians  both 

the  making  of  artificial  swarms  and  otherwise 
Iiicreaae  the  production  of  be««.    By  the  aid  of  amaJI  frame 


fai  number  tuid  in  siie  (generally  three),  a  stock  of  fertile 
qoeens  is  kept  on  hand  ready  to  supplr  any  colony  requir- 
utg  ■  severely  or  to  exchange  an  old  queen  for  a  young 
one,  or  a  Ligurian  queen  for  an  ordinary  English  one. 
An  example  of  the  method  of  rearing  these  queens  is  as 
fijUows: — A  full  comb  containing  young  worker  larvte  and 
eggs  is  taken,  with  all  tia  attendant  bees,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  nucleus  box,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  other 
oombs  containing  honey.  Sufficient  young  bees,  which 
have  not  flown,  are  now  added  to  cover  well  the  hrood 
oomb,  in  order  that  proper  heat  may  be  kept  up  to  mature 
the  brood.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  tliis  small  com- 
Himity  find  themselves  without  a  queen,  a  dreadful  uproar 
csNtMS ;  and,  probably,  should  there  be  bees  among  them 
who  know  their  way  home,  they  will  desert,  but  enough 
will  nsnally  remain  to  carry  on  the  desired  work ;  if  not, 
otora  young  bees  must  be  added.  These  may  be  known 
by  their  fresher  and  greyer  appearance.  After  a  few  hours 
the  commotion  will  subside,  and  the  bees  will  proceed  to 
the  oonslruction  of  royal  cells,  and  lake  proper  care  for 
the  feedicw  and  hatching  of  the  larro  selected  for  royal 
honors.  Oenerally  on  the  second  day,  the  foundations  of 
lOyal  oells  are  perceptible,  the  nnmber  of  these  vary  from 
«M  or  two  to  as  many  as  sixteen.  In  from  ten  to  sixteen 
iajM^  accordiiig  to  the  age  of  selected  egp  or  larva^  the 
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Tonng  queens  will  arrive  at  matority ;  and  as  the  first  at 
liberty  will  destroy  the  othen  if  allowed,  the  apiarian  in 
good  lime  cuts  out  the  sealed  royal  cells,  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  grafting  on  other  combs  Into  newly-formed 
nuclei,  or  into  such  hives  as  require  a  queen.  The  young 
queens,  on  their  emergence  from  the  pupa  state,  aire  now 
each  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  where  they  remain  until  they 
beoome  fertile  in  the  natuntJ  way,  and  are  then  ready  fiw 
snch  purposes  as  Ihey  aro  required  Ibr. 

In  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany  a  lane 
busines  is  done  in  Ligurian  qneen-raising  for   ^,£iiia 
export.    Great  Qumbere  of  Ibose  queens  come 
to  England  and  America  in  little  wooden  boxes,  accom- 
panied by  BuffideDt  workers  to  develop  enough  beat.    The 
Srice  In  Italy  varies,  according  to  Uie  season,  from  five 
■aocB  in  October  to  twelve  francs  in  Maroh ;  but  few  are 
raised  until  Hay.  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  their  obtaining 
impregnation.    To  overcome  this  difficulty  in  the  autumn 
some  colonies  are  purposely  kept  qneenless,  whcee  drones 
remain  in  existence.    The  advantage  of  having   xheidran- 
fertile  queens  at  the  bee-master's  disposal  is   tigaof 
very  groU.     When  a  swarm  issues  the  young   lupsmu- 
queen  Is  not  nsually  mature,  and  has  to  become   ^i^^^ 
impregnated.    Should  nnfavorable  weather  ea- 
sue,  a  still  further  delsy  occurs ;  and  the  vir^n  queen,  on 
faer  excursion,  is  liable  to  be  lost  or  killed.     Should  no 
such  accident  occnr,  it  may  still  be  two  or  three  weeks 
before  ovipositing  a^n  commences,  and  this  in  the  very 
height  of  the  breeding  season ;  while  if  the  skilful  bae- 
master,  first  taking  the  precanlion  to  destroy  any  exist- 
ing queen   cells,  can   immedistely,  on   the   issue   of  the 
swarm,  introduce  the  queen  and  ber  retinue  from  a  nucleus 
hive,  no  time  is  lost,  and  probably  20,000  to  40,000  eggs 
will  be  depcaited  in  the  time  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  Icet.      By  this  system  of  nucleus  queen-rearing,  it 
may  be  Uriy  calculated  that  the  increase  of  population 
may  be  doubled.      While  the  hive  remains  withont  a 
queen  swarming  can  never  take  place,  be  the  hive  «nr 
BO  crowded. 

Huber  has  modethesingnlarofaeervationthat   ^^ 
two  queens,  however  inveterate  may  be  their   jS^j^ 
mutnal   hostility,  never  actually  destroy  each 
other,  and  that  vben  in  the  course  of  their  contest  they  aro 
placed  in  such  a  relative  position  that  each  has  it  in  her 
power  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  on  (be  other  with  its  tting, 
they  suddenly  separate,  and  part  with  every  appearance  of 
being  panio«tnick.     The  final  cause  of  the  instinct  that 
prompts  this  conduct  is  snffioimltlf  obvioos,  as,  without  it, 
the  hive  would  be  alti^tber  deprived  of  a  queen. 

Bees  recc^ize  the  person  of  their  own  queen. 
If  a  stranger  enter  the  hive,  they  eeiie  and  sur-  fj^^ 
round  ber  until  a  ball  of  bees  is  formed  one  or 
two  inches  in  dismeter;  in  which  imprisonment  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch  Is  kept  until  death  pii's  an  end  to  her  misery, 
lor  it  Is  very  remarkable  the  bees  seldom  sting  a  qaeen. 
A  hive  that  has  lost  ila  queen  may,  however,^  certain 
precautions  be  induced  to  accept  a  substitute.  The  most 
common  way  of  attaining  success  in  this  operation  Is  to 
imprison  the  stranger  queen  in  a  small  cage  of  wire  gauH 
or  perforated  cine ;  this  being  suspended  between  two  crai- 
tral  combs  or  fixed  upon  one,  the  bees  become  accustomed 
to  the  odor  and  appearance  of  their  new  sovereign,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  cue  or  two  days  will  readily  accept  her- 
If  a  snpenmmerary  queen  be  introduced  into  the  hive,  she 
is  laid  hold  of  by  the  bees  and  presented  to  the  reigning 
queen,  while  a  ring  is  formed  by  the  bees,  who  continue  ta 
be  spectators,  and  even  promoters  of  the  combat,  in  whioh 
one  or  other  of  the  queens  is  destined  to  perish.  Schirach 
and  Bums  bad  imagined  that,  In  these  cironmstances,  the 
stranger  met  herded  (i^>mthe  handsof  the  working  Mee, 
but  this  mistake  has  been  corroded  by  Huber,  who  gives 
the  account  above  stated. 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  resnlts  of  experi- 
ments of  a  more  cruel  kind,  whidt  itlostrate  ' 
several  points  in  the  pbysiotf^  of  these  insects.  J^^^ 
The  amputation  of  the  four  wings  of  the  queen 
did  not  interfere  with  her  laying  eggs,  and  the  workers  did 
not  show  her  the  less  attention  on  account  of  her  being  thui 
molilaled.  Of  course,  if  the  operation  be  performed  be- 
fore she  is  impr^nated,  she  remains  barren,  since  it  is 
necessary  for  the  sexual  congress  that  she  should  fly  out 
of  the  hive.  The  amputation  of  a  single  antenna  appsand 
'-■'■•  of  any  kiiid;  bal 


to  be  pradoctiTe  of  n 
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Ibe  ramonl  of  both  the  intoDnn  wm  followed  by  linguUr 
«&Qta.  The  qaeiio  which  had  sufinred  this  i>peraUun  rva 
about  in  appareiil  confusion,  diopping  her  eggs  at  raodom, 
■■d  «M  inapable  of  directing  her  tongue  with  precision 
M»  tLe  bod  tliat  wu  offered  her.  At  times  she  appeued 
'   f  from  the  hive :   and  when  thiB  wag 


.   __   B---ti  ---    -ive  I    luiu  wut      ..  ._ 

prewted,  ihe  returned  in  a  state  of  dalirium,  was  indif- 
MNOt  (o  the  careseees  of  the  workera,  and  received  another 
idmilArly  matilated  queen  that  was  prescnlad  to  her  with- 
«Tit  the  least  rfmptom  of  dislike.  The  workers,  on  the 
Otha  hand,  received  the  stranger  queen  with  great  respect. 
although  the  fiist  atill  remained  in  the  hire.  A  thini 
qoeen,  not  mutilated,  was  next  introduced ;  she  was  verj 
Ul  noei*ed  aad  immediately  detained  and  kept  a  close 
prtMiMr,  being  evidently  regarded  as  an  intruder.  Wlien 
the  qoeai  deprived  of  her  anteolUB  was  allowed  to  quit 
tlie  hin^  she  was  followed  bj  none  of  the  workers,  and 
WM  abandoned  to  her  &le. 

taa  aT  "^^  wasp  and  the  hornet  have  long  been 
JJ^"""  known  as  (he  determined  enemies  of  the  bee, 
oommittins  great  ravages  among  these  weaker 
iuseoli;  Aey  attack  tnem  individually,  but  tlftener  cwmmit 
Ihar  aggrWMona  in  large  armies,  on  wnich  occaiiona  num- 
bers pnmh  on  both  sides.  In  some  parts  of  America  wasps 
hkve  multiplied  toso  greU  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  re*r  bees.  Amomr  quaonipeds  the  aul-e*' 
sionally  demura  them.  The  bear  and  the  badger 
Ike  hlTca,  and  plunder  their  oontenls.  Rats  and  mice 
ttrj  formidable  enemies,  as  they  attack  the  bees  at  all 
BODS,  and  apecially  during  the  torpid  state  of  the  ioMcta, 
when  (hey  are  incapable  of  revenging  the  aggression.  The 
woodpecker  may  Buooeed  in  breaking  througb  Ihe  hire,  and 
thoD  speedily  destroy!  all  Its  inhabitants;  the  swallow,  the 
■panow,  (be  titnoose,  the  cuckoo,  the  Mtript  apiatla;  or  bee- 
eatei,  and  poultry  of  every  kind,  prey  upon  them  sepoi^ 
ateiy.  According  to  Bosc,  they  are  also  food  for  the  shrikes 
and  for  the  Pdai  apwonu.  lizards  watch  for  them,  and  seize 
tbem  m  tfaej  alight  near  the  hive.  Toada  occasionally  de- 
vour them.  They  are  in  some  danger  from  the  larger 
kinds  of  spideis,  and  of  Libdlula,  as  also  from  the  Philan- 
Ikat  iipissnu  of  Pabriciua.  But  the  most  insidious  and  de- 
atraetive  enemies  of  these  insscts  are  moths,  two  speciei 
"a  mdiontUa  and  AeAroia  aruieUa,  imdni 
o  the  hive,  aod  deposit  their  fggi  on 

s  in  such  numbers,  that  the  hire  is  soon  overrun  with 

(he  lacvn,  the  combe  destroyed,  and  the  bees  eventually 
forced  to  vacate  the  hire.  In  America  and  in  Italy  these 
Bkoths  are  much  more  troublesome  than  in  England.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  bees  are  also  troubled  with  a  par- 
asite called  the  bee-louse  {BnaJa  eiBoa),  sometimes  as  many 
M  60  or  100  being  found  on  a  single  bee,  and  as  they  live 
by  soedoQ  they  are  great  pests.  This  insect  is  not  bo- 
.1^  found  m  EngUnd  except  aocompoaying  imported 


'e  subject  to  few  diseases,  but  these  few 
^^  imes  very  fatal.     Dysentery  ocr"''" 

"^  ally  commLla  great  havoc  in  a  hive,  and 

tUy  eaosed  by  the  n^lect  of  sanitary  measures,  by  cloee 
BinSiMiBeiit,  want  of  ventilation,  and  damp.  Dysentery  is 
IpflJwitiy*  by  the  appearance  of  the  excrement  within  the 
MTVi  which  the  bees  in  a  healtbv  state  are  particularly 
cannil  to  exclude.  It  is  often  induced  by  the  I>ees  being 
Gwoad  into  undue  excitement  in  oold,  ungenial  weather. 
no  dinnanti  known  generally  by  the  name  of  "  foul  brood  " 
It  the  moU.  fatal  of  sil ;  it  is  highly  contagious, — the  infec- 
tioa  from  its  presence  remaining  in  tbe  hives,  combs,  and 
honn  long  aAer  the  bees  are  exterminated.  Dysentery 
ia  a  dbeaae  of  the  perfect  iusecls  ouly.  Foul  brood  is  con- 
Insd  to  the  larvK,  which,  having  grown  to  near  maturity, 
dis  and  putrefy  after  being  sealed  over  by  the  bees.  Tlie 
worken  asem  totally  unable  to  remove  the  foul  mass  which 
thus  remains  to  spread  infection  ail  around.  The  seed  of 
le  is  believed  to  lie  in  the  presence  of  the  spores 
gaooiucal  fungus  {JUieroeoccia),  and  long  scientific 
il iwiWB  Rod  experiments  have  lieeo  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent to  damonstcate  this,  particularly  by  Dra.  Preusi  and 
BMiatM.  The  devastation  caused  in  spioria  by  this  dia- 
^BB  m  Booaetimea  fearful.  Diienon  relates  chat,  in  1S48, 
be  had  nearly  the  whole  of  his  coloities  destroyed  by_  it, 
than  600  bdng  destroyed,  and   only  10  escaping. 


Quinln  also,  in  America,  has  lost  as  many  as 


100  s( 


a  foul  brood  hive  will  cany  tha  mms  Of  tka  cbki 
bees  which  mar  oonauue  iL  The  pnoema  of  U 
may  be  detected  by  the  fool amell  naaiialiiig  from 


n  (hemanagement  of  bees  agreat  deal  ■ 


ilace  to  place  according  to  tt 

It  was  the  advioe  of  Celans  that,  at . 

were  consumed,  bees  shcnld  be  (raatported  (a  plaoea  abound- 
ing with  aaUunnal  flowers;  and  ia  aceordaucB  ^th  that 
advice  they  were  in  ancient  times  annual^  Miried  liaat 
Achaia  to  Attica,  and  firom  Buboa  and  tbe  islands  of  ih* 

a"  clades  to  Scyrua.  In  Sicily,  aba  they  were  brooght  ta 
rbU  from  other  parts  of  the  islBBd.  So  also  in  Scotland 
so  soon  as  the  "  bright  consummate  Sowers"  of  summer 
ore  on  the  wane,  the  people  of  the  Lowl«Hk  despatch  their 
hives  in  cart-loads  to  the  blooHii^  heather  of  the  mooiH 
loin  pastures,  where  a  never-coding  paradiw  of  sweets  ■■ 
spread  before  them.  It  m,  indeed,  to  be  rearetted  that  our 
moorlands  are  not  more  utilind  for  thia  oqact  tlian  ibef 
are,  The  very  air  of  tbe  Highland  hills  ■  often  redcdent 
with  rich  perfume,  giving  earnest  of  a  banntifol  harvest; 
only  a  solitary  bee  b  seen  here  and  Ihers^  l^nring  with 
wearied  wing  among  the  inexhaoaihle  stores  of  nature,  and 
scarcely  able  to  regain  with  its  bonien  ib  lonely  shieling 
in  the  distant  rale.  Comidaring  the  poverty  of  Uie  peM- 
antrr,  aod  their  frequent  wont  of  occupatiut,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  so  easy  and  pleasant  a  soorce  of  emolument 
should  be  so  much  D^eeted  by  them,  to  ooBeequence  of 
this  neglect  a  large  sum  is  naid  every  year  to  foreign  na* 
tions  for  artielea  that  ooald  be  raiaed  at  boaae,  in  ereix 
respect  superior,  with  very  little  outlay  vther  of  labor  or 
of  capital. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  practice  of  n 

from  place  to  place  was  fraqnent  in  (he  BaoM— 

"  As  soon,"  he  says,  "  as  the  spring  (bod  for  bees  has  Eatled 
iu  the  valleys  near  our  towns,  the  hiva  of  bees  are  pot 
into  boats,  and  carried  up  agaiiMt  tbe  BtrBani  of  the  rirer 
in  the  night,  in  search  of  better  paaCnra.  The  bees  go  out 
in  Ihe  morning  in  quest  of  proviaiona,  and  relom  regularlr 
to  their  hives  in  the  boats,  with  the  stoiea  they  have  a^ 
lected.  This  method  is  oontioued  till  the  sinking  of  the 
boats  to  a  certain  depth  in  Uie  water  shows  tltot  the  hires 
are  sufficiently  full ;  and  ihey  are  then  carried  back  to  Iheii 
former  homes,  where  their  honev  ia  taken  out  of  thetu." 
Aod  this  is  still  tbe  proctioe  of  the  Italiaaa  who  lire  near 
tbe  Innks  of  the  Po,  the  river  which  Pliay  inetanoed  par- 
dculorly  in  the  passage  ahore  quoted. 

M.  H^laC  relatn,  in  hii  dMariptian  of  ^tTp^  'hM,  "Id 
■pits  of  th«  ignonDoa  and  ragtutty  wblah  bare  pit  pDueealon 
of  that  eooBtry,  then  jst  remaiu  in  it  seTeial  Aoipnota  a{  ths 
industry  and  akill  of  tba  snaiBOt  Bgyplian*.  One  of  their  most 
admirable  coDtriraaen  ii  Hadiag  tbinr  b«a  aoBiall;  Inis  dit- 
tant  ooonlriei.  In  oniar  to  prooura  inataDaBa^  at  a  time  iihea 
thay  oould  not  find  any  at  home,  and  aftarvarda  bringing  them 
b*i>k,—]ikB  (hapbarda  who  ahaold  (lavaJ  wilk  their  flook,  and 
maka  thaio  (imi  at  thaj  go.  It  WH  sbaarTed  bj  the  ancieat 
inhobitoiitB  of  Lowar  Bgypl,  that  all  plaali  Uoaamed,  and  ih* 
fVuila  of  the  earth  ripanad,  abova  six  waaki  aviier  iu  Upper 
Egypt  than  with  tbanv  Thay  foaad  tbat  the  nae  law  applied 
to  their  beai ;  and  lbs  mean!  they  then  mode  aia  of  to  enable 
theae  usefully  indmtnooi  iumela  to  foap  odvanloee  from  the 
more  forward  tCate  of  Batare  Atn,  were  eiaatly  Ihe  mme  as 
ara  now  praetiaed  for  the  libo  parpose  In  tlut  soanlry.  AbodI 
Ihe  and  ot  Ootober,  all  (oeh  bhobllaati  of  Lower  Egypt  is 
have  bivei  of  beaa,  embark  them  ob  the  Nil%  aad  poBvey  theis 
up  that  river  into  Upper  Bgyf  t,  ob«v>iag  to  tiiaa  the  jodtu^ 
«o  that  they  orriie  tb«r«  Jut  wbea  the  iaundatt^  ia  irithdrawo, 
tba  land!  have  b«n  sawn,  and  the  Sowan  bagia  to  bud.  Tbe 
hiies  thus  lent  are  marked  and  aumbared  by  tbair  re^;>retiT* 
'    '      '  dolly  in  boot!  prepared  for  Ihe  par- 

nainod  nma  do^  at  their  fnrlbert 
gothaiad  alf  the  wax  aad 
wllbiB  two  sr  tbrm  lestnss 
,nd,  tbair  aondueton  eouroy  Ibaa  la  " 
leogaes  lowe 


pose.     AFtei 

itatioD,  and  are  suppoBed  to 

honey  they  eoold  Bud  in  tba 


for  tbam  U  eirileat  oH  (b*  rialns  «f 
thii  ipoL  Thus  the  Bearer' thay  aomo  to  tha  plaee  irf  tlialr  n»ia 
poimanoBt  abod^  the;  Ind  the  prodaatlsna  tt  Ik*  tait^  aad 


thmngb  the  whola  kagth  af  KfTpt>  gackwisK  all  tlu  rich  pi 
dna*  vf  th*  ddichtfal  buka  df  &  Kill,  tbaj  MTi*a  M  the  moa 


•at  oat.     ThejBi 

from  whiah  tbs  fa 
Uieir  nniab«n,  tl 
Ukewln  of  the  s 


a,  ban  vlMfae  Iha; 
sov  ntarnad  to  thair  Mvenl  hoiBBi,  great 
a  kwp  an  suet  regiiter  of  enij  diilriot 
II  ware  aaat  in  tha  bagiDDiag  of  tb*  gsawiD, 
DamH  of  ths  pcnoDi  who  amt  tbem,  and 
k  w  nombar  Df  tha  boat  in  wfaish  tbc;  were 


B  alto 


acore  of  bee-hivei,  vdl  deftinded  from  the  inclemencj  of 
mn  accid«iiil  storm.    The  ownets  allow  their  bargee  to 
float  gently  dmrn  ths  river,  tha  be«a  continusll/  choosine 
their  floweir  p«tore  along  the  bantu  of  the  stream,  and 
thos  a  single  floating  bee-honae  yields  the   proprietor  a 
considerable  inoome.    Thej  have  also  a  method  of  traiu- 
porling  their  b««i  b^  buid  vhicdi  is  well  worth  imitati 
Those  hives  beii^  i^ected  whose  comba  are  firm  and 
likelv  to  be  bnikoi  bj  j«ltiDg,  thirty  to  forty  of  them 
careltiUy  psoked  in  tien  in  a  nrt,  which  prooeeds  slowly 
«D  ilB  traTela.     If  the  scmob  be  sultry,  they  journey  only 
■t  nipht,  the  hives  being  oorered  up  with  a  cloth.    C 
amving  in  a  auitable  loatity  the  hives  are  taken  out 
the  cart,  set  apon  (ha  ground,  and  the  l>eeB  go  forth 
search  of  food.    In  the  erenin^  as  soon  as  they  are 
relumed,  the  falvta  aie  ahnt  np,  and  beinir  pt^iced  again 
the  cart  they  proeeed  on  their  joamey.    When  the  carav 
baa  arrived  at  its  dratination,  the  colonies  are  distributed 
in  the  gardens  or  fielda  adjacent  Co  the  liouses  of  the  dif- 
ferent peaaania,  who,  for  a  very  small  remaneratiui),  under- 
take to  look  aRer  them. 

Bee  kMD-        ^  **"*  "x*^""''*  "^  Bnrope  and  America 

see  cMp-     bee-keeping  is  carried  on  in  a  much  larwer  and 

moreecienU6c  manner  than  in  the  United  Eing- 

lom,  where  the  cottager*  still,  in  the  greatei 


tog  In 
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colonies  of  tiieir  stOTCB  than  the  barbarons  and  wasteful 
practice  of  smotheriug  them  with  brimstone.  In  Bunis 
the  province  of  Paltowa  boHts  of  600,000,  and  Ekater- 
inrielaw  has  400,000  hiva.  In  Westem  Rnnia  the  industry 
chiefly  fioiirishea  in  ibe  province  of  Kowoo,  where  the 
Tchmnde  tribe  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  l)eo4teepi[i5 ; 
and  in  Eastern  Rus»ia  the  Finnic  tribe  are  enthiuiaauc 
apiarians.  In  Siberia  bee-keeping  is  mostly  carried  on 
•bout  the  Altai  mountaing,  and  in  Caucasia  by  the 
Meretinies  and  Orasiniana.  In  Soulhem  Busaia  arliScial 
bivoi  are  used,  while  in  North  Bnasia  tfie  bees  are  kept  in 
a  natural  manner  in  the  fbreels.  The  principal  reaaons 
why  bee-cultnra  is  so  indoslrionaly  carried  on  in  Russia 
are,  first,  because  the  peasants  use  honey  instead  of  wigar, 
•nd,  secondly,  because  wax  lapers,  to  the  value  ori,200,000 
roubles,  are  requited  for  ths  cDurches.  Mr.  Busclien  states 
thut  the  quantitv  of  honey  annually  produced  in  European 
Koseia  is  600,000  to  700,000  tb.  In  Hungary  and  Ger- 
many apiaries  of  2000  to  5000  colonies  are  mid  to  be  not 
infrequent;  and  great  numbers  are  in  the  aulnran  often 
fonnil  congregated  together  on  the  heaths.  In  1873  the 
aggrecate  number  of  Btoclis  in  Glermany,  including  Hanover 
and  Hease  CaBsel,  was  found  to  beI,453,784Btocka  ;  Bavaria 
alone  had  338,897.  The  Oerman  Gorernment  eacoiir«Kes 
bee  culture  in  every  possible  manner;  teachers,  paid  by 
the  slate,  travel  throngh  the  niral  dislricls  teaching  the 
best  melliods  of  cnllivatiMi ;  and  all  schoolmasters,  liefore 
receiving  their  diplomas,  have  to  pass  an  examination  in 
this  subject.  Bee-cluhe  in  the  villages  are  common,  money 
for  priMs  and  eipeoses  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  Gov- 
emraenl.  The  resultof  this  fontering  care  la  that  Germany 
produces  many  dkilful  apiarians,  who  contribute  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  science.  In  the^United  States  E)ee- 
farmin^  ia  largely  carried  on  as  a  distinct  trade,  eveiy 
scientific  appliance  being  eagerly  brought  into  use.  The 
country  also  seems  to  be  particularly  prodncCive  of  honey- 
tecretinff  flowers,  and  miiseqaently  lai^  harvests  are 
^herea.  In  1874  one  bee-farni  alone,  that  of  Mr.  Harbison, 
alusled  in  San  IMego  county,  Callromia.  produceil  150,000  tb 
of  honey,  of  «  ra«Aet  value  of  {30,000,  from  2000  slocks 
of  bea.  TIm  honey-bee  of  both  varieties  (Apit  meU^jSat 
Bid  ^.I^asfMsl  has  also  been  introduced  intoSoulh  AirioK 
and  New  Zealand,  where  it  SoarlBbes  amauogly. 


Having  thus  given  at  considerable  length  the 
natural  history  of  the  hive-bet^  we  proceed  to  ^'uJJ^ 
describe  the  most  approved  hives,  Ac,  in  use 
in  a  well-raanaeed  apiary.  Greater  attention  to  this  nsefal 
appendage  to  the  cottage  would  not  only  be  productivs 
of  commercial  advantage,  but  would  lend  to  imptuve  th» 
conditi<Ki  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  not  generally  know^ 
indeed,  what  profitable  results  may  be  obtained,  at  a  triiii^ 
expense  of  time  and  lalmr,  from  twe-keeping.  £Fen  unh 
pcoinK  the  first  cost  of  a  swarm  to  be  one  gnmea,  wiocfa  n 
a  high  price,  the  cottager,  with  proper  care  and  manag»- 
ment,  will  clear,  ia  five  yeais,  a  net  profit  of  nearly  £€ft 
and  have  besides,  at  the  end  of  thttt  p^iod,  ten  good  atoda 
of  beee  id  his  garden. 

Tha  principal  oligects  to  be  coDsidered  in  tlie  conOmo- 
tion  and  management  of  an  apiary,  are,  fint,  to  secui* 
the  prosperity  and  mulli plication  of  ibe  ooloniea,  and  the* 
to  increase  the  amount  of  their  productive  labor,  and  W 
obtain  their  prodiicls  with  &cility  and  with  the  least  m- 
sible  detriment  to  the  stock.  Tiie  apiary  should  afford  te 
the  l>eeB  shelter  against  moistore  and  the  extremes  of  beat 
and  of  cold,  and  eepedally  against  sudden  vicisBitndes  of 
temperalnre  The  hives  should  render  every  £unlity  far 
constructing  the  combs  and  rearing  the  young;  they  abouU 
allow  of  every  part  of  the  combs  being  occasionally  in- 
spected, and  of  tlieir  being  removed  when  neoeasary ;  taH, 
while  due  attention  is  paid  to  economy,  they  should  M 
made  of  materials  tlut  will  ensure  dambilit^,  Mudk 
ingenuity  baa  l>een  diapiayed  by  diSerent  afuanant  in  tba 
conslmctioD  of  hives  to  nnita  in  the  greatest  possible  da- 
pree  all  these  advanta^;  bat  there  is  still  great  toom  fiir 


ipcovement  on  the 


that  a: 


cnitivators  of  bees  have  been  chiefly  M.nn,w^ 
to  ptomote  their  multiplication,  and  prevent  the  ■scape'Of 
the  swarms  in  the  natural  way  by  procuring  what  aow 
termed  "artificial  swarms,"  which  ia  efleoted  by  variooi 
means,  olheia  have  lakoi  into  cottsidemljon  only  tha 
abundance  of  the  products  which  they  yielil,  and  the  kert 
wa^  of  extracting  them  Jrom  the  iiive,  without  ahowi^ 
any  particular  soBdtude  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  haea 
themaelvea ;  etUl  another  claas  of  apiarians  have  had  imnm 
particularly  in  view  the  prcsecution  of  rasearchei  in  the 
natural  history  and  economy  of  bees.  Tiie  hive  inventaj 
by  Huber  was  in  his  time  a  great  advanoe  for  Ae  purpcae 
lust  named.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  "  ruche  en  livre  on 
en  feuillels"  from  its  opening  and  shutting  somewhat  ia 
the  manner  of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  it  liad,  however, 
many  inoonvenienoes  which  are  remedied  in  soma  hive*  of 
more  modem  construction,  and  Huiier's  leaf-hive  is  now 
rarely  used,  although  it  may  claim  the  distinction  of  liairiiig 
been  the  firetof  the  frame  hives  which  are  now,  with  many 
modifications,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  ones 
capable  of  giving  the  maximnm  at  prosperity  to  the  be« 
and  producing  a  large  honey  harvest,  combined  with  afford- 
ing facilities  for  observation  and  manipulation.  The  old 
cylindrical  stiaw  skep  or  hive  is  still  generally  used  among 
the  cottagers  of  England,  although  abandoned  in  many 
other  countries.  While  veer  excellent  for  warmth  and 
vcnliiation,  it  has  the  disadvanlaga  that  its  interior  is 
inaccessible  for  information ;  and  the  fixi^  of  its  combe 
precludes  many  manipulaliona  which  the  (Wilful  apiarian 
19  colled  upon  to  perform.  This  whs  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  w)io,  to  remedy  it,  fitted  the  crowns  of  their  hivea 
with  movable  wooden  bars,  from  which  tlie  bees  built  their 
combs,  but  still  they  were  attached  by  their  sides  to  tiia 
hive  and  required  to  be  cut  away  before  they  could  be 
removed, — these  operations  greatly  disturbiop  the  Iwts, 
In  1351,  Diierzon  in  Germany,  and  Langatrotn  in  Abmt- 
ica,  two  of  tlie  most  skilful  apiarians  of  tha  present  dap, 
simultaneously  designed  or  invented  the  bai^fiame  hive, 
the  priociple  of  which,  with  many  varieties  of  detail,  la 
found  in  all  tlie  best  hives  now  in  use.  A  well-fcuuwu 
Euglisb  example  of  thib  kind  of  hive  is  the  "  Woodbury" 
(fig.  4],  named  after  its  designer,  Mr.  Woodbury  of 
Exeter.  This  consists  of  a  square  wooden  box,  14j  inches 
in  diameter  (inside  measure),  and  0  inches  deep,  covered 
by  a  top  or  crown-board  cither  loose  or  lishtty  screwed 
down.  This  board  has  a  circular  hole  in  utt  ceMie,  ^ 
inches  in  diameter,  for  feeding  purposes,  and  a4ien  not  in 
is  covered  with  perforated  tine  or  a  block  of  wood. 
The  flooc^board  is  18  inches  square^  with  an 
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Ad  Klighdii|B;-boanl  for  . 
the  bees  is  Sxed  to  the 
front  of  the  floor-board 
oppoeite  the  eatnuice, 
ADd  prqjecis  S  or  4 
inches ;  a  wooden  ndge- 
roof  coven  all.  The  id- 
t«tior  of  the  hive  is  fitted 
with  tea  frameB;  thej  are  * 
made  of  li^ht  lath,  i^ut 
Jtha  of  BD  inch  wide,  the 
top  bars  being  jtha  and 
the  aides  and  bottom  raiLa 
T^tha  of  an  inch  in  thick- 

espectirely.     The  top  ban  are  15^  inched  i 


— Tha  Woodbor;  Frame 


project  into  notches  cut  into  rabbeta  at  the  back  and 
front  of  the  hive  to  receive  them.  The  rabbeta  are  jths 
of  an  inch  deen,  and  the  notches  in  them  are  of  the  same 
depth,  BO  that  the  projectiona  in  the  ban  rest  Qnsh  in  them, 
leaving  a  apace  of  gths  clear  above  the  framea,  over  which 
the  be^  can  tniveL  The  ten  frames  occapj  eqnal  portiona 
of  the  interior  apace ;  if  this  be  divided  into  ten  equal  di- 
visions, the  centre  of  each  will  be  exactly  the  point  at  which 
the  centre  of  each  bar-frame  ahonld  rest ;  these  points  will 
be  1 A  inches  aparl  In  these  framea  it  is  intended  that  the 
bees  snail  build  their  conthe;  and  when  they  have  done  so, 
anj  frame  ma/  be  quietlj  lifted  ont  of  the  hive  with  all 
the  bees  upon  it,  whether  for  ezamiaatioa  or  Ibr  division 
vt  the  stock  for  an  arttfitnal  swarm.  To  induce  the  bees  to 
btiild  straight  in  the  frames  a  thin  strip  of  comb  is  nsiwllj' 
attached  to  the  nndenide  of  the  top  bar,  or  a  thin  line  of 
molten  wax  poured  down  the  centre  of  the  bar  will  answer 
the  parpcae,  as  the  beea  wilt  follow  the  guide  thug  laid. 
For  the  purpoee  of  providing  storage-rDom  for  honev  an 
apper  slore7,calleda"fluper,'' is  added  to  the  hive,  of  the 
sane  diameter  but  of  less  height,  8  to  5  inches  usually  suf- 
ficing, aa  when  filled  it  may  be  taken  oS'and  an  empty  one 
substituted.  Before  a  super  be  placed  In  position,  the 
crown-board  ahould  l*e  removed,  and  a  thin  board,  csJled 
•D  "adapter,"  siihetitnted ;  (his,  in  place  of  the  round  cen- 
tral hole,  has  near  each  side  a  long  aperture,  ^tlis  of  an  inch 
wide,  which  gives  passage  to  the  workers,  bat  not  to  tlie 
oqeen  and  dronea — the  latter  kieing  aseleas  there,  and  It 
b^ng  desirable  the  queen  should  not  oviposit  io  the  super. 
El^ant  nipers  are  made  of  rImb  globes,  or  propagating 

f  leases,  which  the  bees  will  readily  use  if  enticed  into  Ihem 
J  a  few  pieces  of  clean  white  comb. 
UsDy  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  Woodbury 
hiv&  tending  still  further  to  the  corafitrt  and  well-being 
irf  the  bees,  as  well  as  to  the  furtherance  of  scientific 
stndy;  and,  perhaps,  the  hive  that  may  be  said  to  combine 


donble,  enclonng  ml  air  space.  The  Woodbofr  fruns  m 
□aed,  but  rest  on  the  thin  edge  of  a  strip  of  ainc  witUn  tbs 
hive^  the  back  and  front,  which  prevenla  the  bees  fixing 
them  with  propolis.  The  floor-board  is  constructed  lo  slid* 
in  a  groove  beneath  the  hive,  and  the  entrance  cso  bt 
enlarged  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  a  pair  of  sliding- 
shutters;  the  hive  is  complete  with  stand  and  mo^  and 
altogether  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  adoption  of  frame  hives  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
scientific  study  of  the  insects'  habits,  the  artificial  multi- 
plicatioi)ofcolonies,and  the  appropriation  of  their  sorplta   ' 
stores  without  injury  to  the  bees.    It  is  quite  a  seoondair 
consideration  what  size  or  pattern  of  ftame  ia  und,  or  how 
the  frames  are  suspended  in  the  hive,  provided  the  prin- 
ciple of  movable  framea  be  adopted ;  and  althoi^h  much 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  by  scientific  men  to  design 
a  hive  embracing  every  possible  advantage  reganilea  of 
cost,  the  roughest  timber  and  coarsest  worknunship  will 
give  as  gooa  resallB  as  the  most  elaborate.    Frame  hives 
are   exo^ingly  well   calculated  for   procuring   artificial 
swarms.    They  allow  us  (o  judge  by  inspection  whether 
the  population  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  division,  if  tha 
brood  be  of  the  proper  nge^  if  drones  exist  or  are  readv  to 
be  produced  for  impregnating  the  young  queens, — all  of 
which  drcumstances  are   material  to  the  success  of  tha 
operation.     Wooden  hives  are  generally  made  aquare,  b 
not  invariably  so.     The  "Slewarton  hive"  (fig.  7),  I 
and  ■acceesfiilly  used  in  i 
is    octagonal,   and  the   ' 
hive"  of  America  is  much  3   ^ 
from  back  to  front  than  it  is  wide> 
The  Stewarton   is    not    properiv 
a  frame,  but  a  bar-hive,  wthoo^ 
I   frames  are  somelimea  fitted  to  iL 
It  usually  conuBls  of  three  octa^ 
gon  breeding-boxes,  14  inches  in 
diameter  by  6  inches  deep,  each 
fiimished  with  nine  ban  plac«d 
equidiatart,   the    spaces    between 
being  occupied  by  movable  slides 
of  wood  working  in  grooves  in  tha 
bars.     The   hive    has   shuttered 
'   windows  back  and  fronl^  handles 
to  lift,  and  hooks  to  weigh  with, 
,   as  well  as  little  buttons  to  prev^ 
displacement;  each  breediti|^bax 
has  an  entrance-way  4  inches  wide 
Jio.  7^-The  StswarloD   and  half  an   inch  high,  with   a 
Hire.  sliding-door  to  clcse  it  wholly  or 

partially.  There  aie  also  two 
supers  or  honey-boxes,  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock 
boxe^  hut  only  4  inches  deep;  these  ate  furnished  with 
wider  ban,  seven  in  number,  and  a  floor-board  complem 
the  whole,  which,  being  made  of  hut  i  inch  wood,  rtqnires 
protection  from  the  weather. 

For  those  penons  who  an  unable  to  handle  beea 
with  impunity,  but  are  yet  desirous  of  studying  their 
economy,  a  glass  covered  observatory  hive  has  been 
deemed  a  necessity.  Several  have  been  designed  Ibr 
this  purpose,  but  none  of  them  have  been  found  to  be 
a  healthy  abode  for  the  bees, — glass  being  a  cold  and 
ungenial  material,  on  which  the  moislnre  of  tlie  hive 
condenses  during  the  winter  lo  the  detriment  of  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  Bummer,  however,  bees 
may  be  kept  in  a  glass  hive  without  great  Ion,  al- 


h  with  ' 


r.n;  such  a  hive  may  be  c 
thickly  glazed  back  i 


of  a  double  sash,  thickly  glazed  back  and  front,  of 
just  sufficient  width  for  one  comb  only  and  space  to 
allow  the  bees  free  passage  over  both  aides  of  the 
comb.  A  very  excellent  hive  in  English  use  is  thai 
known  as  the  "  Woodbury  unicomb,"  which  is  n 
couslnicted  that  six  frames  may  be  taken  out  of  an 
ordinary  hive,  and  hung  up  in  a  double  perpendicaEar 
row  between  the  two  sa^es,  permitting  t^eir  retain  io 
the  autumn  to  their  original  hive.  Egrras  and  in- 
nesB  is  given  to  the  bees  by  a  tunnelled  channel  to 
Uie  centre  of  (he  hive  on  the  fioor-line ;  and  b^  meana 
of  a  turn-table  the  hive  may  be  rev o]v(»l  to  bntig  boUi 
sides  under  alternate  observation,  together  with  all  ib 
most  of  these  advantages  is  one  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  |  iuhabitanis  and  their  works.  The  common  straw  hive,  or 
C3iesbire,  and  known  as  the  "  Cheshire  Ilive  (figs.  S  and  skep,  of  the  cottagers  is  loo  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
t).  To  a&brd  the  bees  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  to  tion,  and  although  it  is  greatly  inferior  lo  frame  bivas^  il 
eeoDomise  their  heat,  the  walls  of  this  hive  are  made  |  will  doubtless  long  retain  a  place  '        '  '  ' 


Fia.  i. — Ttie  Ch«ahir«  Fraou        Fia.  B. — Section  of  Cheahirs 


joogle 


Htd«  Wat  A  great  improTeiiHDt  now  genenJl;  in  dm  ia  the 
•dajHioa  of  a  roanil  hole  io  the  cealre  or  the  crown,  about 
H  inches  in  diameter,  which  will  permit  the  beei  acoen  to 
tbe  aap«r,  and  aflbrd  mcilities  to  the  bce-maiter  for  feeding 
kis  itock.  The  capacity  of  these  hivei  ihould  be  aboat  a 
lmahel,whea  the  apiaryu  situated  in  agood  honev  locality. 

„ To  a  Qerman  apiariau  we  are  indebted  for 

^^^^^1^  the  iaventioa  of  a  machine  called  tha  hoDey- 
eitractor,  which,  with  some  Buheequent  im- 
B,  fonns  a  most  important  ud  in  larva  apiaries 
crcve  the  yiehl  of  honey.  Bj  thie  appliance  the 
B  of  foil  h(Hiejoomb  are  in  a  few  seconds  emptied  of 
ciuilents  without  injury  to  the  combs,  which  are  ready 
OS  to  be  returned  to  the  hiTS  to  be  refilled,  thus  saving 
I  beta  great  labor  in  comb-building,  and  enabling  them 
B  the  nlmost  advantage  of  a  bvorable  honey-time, 


ae  20  lb  of  Honey  in  producing  one  lb  of  wax 
Thera  are  various  patterns  of  the  machine,  but  the  principle 
of  all  may  be  siud  to  be  Uie  ssma  that  of  centrifiigal  Ibrce. 
Tbe  apparatus  oonsiatH  of  a  cylindrical  metal  reservoir, 
with  a  tap  at  the  bottom ;  and  within  is  contained  a  per- 
pandicular  quadrangular  frames  two  udea  of  which  are 
oovered  with  wire  netting,  and  agunat  these  the  full  houey- 
Munb^  with  their  cells  preTio«nlT  uncapped,  are  placed. 
This  frameworit  is  llien  set  rarolving  by  means  of  a  handle 
and  cog-wheels,  or  otEier  motive  power,  when  the  honey  is 
dung  ont  Bgainet  the  sidea  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  oombe 
ocMBplelely  emptied  Io  be  returned  to  the  bees  to  clean  and 
lefilL  The  leas  of  this  honey,  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  cleaning  the  wet  comhe,  seem  to  induce  the  bees  to 
woi^  their  hardest  to  replace  their  stores;  and  wiUi  a  strong 
colony  an  enormous  amount  of  honey  is  obtainable  in  a 
good  locality  and  scssoD.  It  bus  been  recorded  that  one 
stock  in  America  gathered  600  lb  in  a  single  sesson,  and 
hureals  of  200  R>  and  300  D>  are  not  nooommon  there. 


Btt-Kttping. 
We  shall  now  ^ve  a  short  ezposilion  of  the  modem, 
hnmaoe,  and   scientific  ^(Vtem  of  bee-keeping,  which  is 
probably  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  supersede  the  igno- 
rance and  cruelty  of  past  ages. 

^^  A  deecnntion  has  alreadv  been  given  of  ei- 

j^^^^f,,*    amples  of  Uie  best  movable  bar  and  frame  hives. 


and  interchangeable.  In  stocking  these  it  is  usual,  first, 
Vo  hive  the  swarm  in  an  old-fiuihioned  straw  skep ;  and  in 
the  evening,  after  all  the  bees  are  quietly  settled,  suddenly 
to  shake  them  down  against  tbe  entrance  of  the  hi 


tbe  top  of  the  frames,  when  the  astonished  insects  will 
Inmeaiatelj  take  refuge  in  their  future  home.  Should  con- 
tmuoos  bad  weather  occur  afler  hiving  a  swarm,  (he  bees 


ffliBt  be  fed,  for,  as  they  have  as  yet  no  stores,  they  will 
oIlMTwise  starve 

^^  For  feeding  bees  a  multitnde  of  appliances 

yy^'  have  been  invented,  but  the^  may  all  give  place 
to  a  common  wide  mouth  pickle  bottle '  this  is 
filled  with  Eyru]^  the  mouth  tied  over  with  a  doable  fold 
at  net,  or  placed  inverted  on  a  piece  of  perforBted  sine  or 
Tnlcanite  over  the  feeding-hole  of  the  crown-board  of  the 
hive.  The  sunpiy  can  be  r^ulated  to  the  beee  by  the  num- 
ber and  use  of  the  holes  throogb  which  they  are  allowed  to 
muA.     In  cold  weather  when  much  moisture  would  be 


prosperity  and  profit  of  an  apiair  in  a  great  measure  depend 
oa  itidicious  feeding.  It  is  bad  economy  to  stint  the  beee 
in  nod.  In  the  euly  spring  slow  and  continuous  feeding 
(a  few  ounces  of  syrup  each  day)  will  stimulate  the  queen 
to  oviposit,  by  which  means  the  slocks  are  i-apidly  strength- 
ened and  throw  off  early  swarms.     Upon  the  emergence  of 


.        .      ._  ..irlT_    _, .  „.    ..  . 

theae,  if  a  youw  fertile  queen  be  immediiuely  supplied, 

■..  L,__  .■_  i^^y  »mun  lo  swarm  in  a  rem arKsbl^  short 

a  ungufar  fact  that  if  stimulating  feeding  has 


been  for  some  time  pursued,  and  the  eupply  be  intermitted 
and  nothing  coming  in  from  the  Gelds,  the  bees  will  d«8troy 
all  the  young  larvn  and  eggs,  instinct  seeming  to  leach  tlie 
wise  iiwecta  that  the  calls  on  die  resources  of  the  colony  in 
(be  way  of  food  for  I  he  young  will  be  more  than  it  can  tiear. 
Tou  IIL— IM 
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An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  essential  to 
the  healthy  condition  of  beea.    They  consume    **"*■ 
a  large  quantity,  and  often  stop  to  drink  at  the  edge  of 
stagnant  pools,  and  seem  even  to  prefer  putrid  and  unnont 
waters  to  purer  streams,  as  if  their  ssline  and  pungent 
qualiliea  were  grateful  to  them. 

Where  the  bee-keeper  has  the  use  of  a  honey- 

:tractor,  and  a  large  produce  of  honev  is  his  £^^,, 
deudeiatiim,  the  combs  can  be  emptied  ss  fast 
as  they  are  filled;  and  at  the  cloee  of  the  season  the  beea 
may  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of  their  honey  if  syrup  ba 
supplied  to  them  in  its  place. '  This  is  of  much  lees  vala«^ 
and  answers  every  purpose  for  winter  storts.  No  hive 
should  be  trusted  to  the  exigencies  of  winter  with  a  leas 
weight  of  scaled  comb  than  15  0>.  Honey  may  also  be 
gathered  into  supers;  and  the  bees  in  good  seasons  will 
readily  build  their  combs  there,  but  should  be  enticed  to 
do  so  with  a  few  pieces  of  nice  while  decov-comb  placed 
within.  The  management  of  the  Stewarion  hives  may  be 
described  as  follows: — Two  of  the  breeding- box<g  having 
had  their  bars  furnished  with  guide-oomb,  are  lashed  to- 
gether, the  sliding-door  of  the  upper  one  run  in  and  the 
slides  of  the  lower  withdrawn,  when  the  two  boies  become 
virtually  one;  a  prime  swarm  of  beea  is  introduced,  and 
eight  or  ten  days  thereafter,  another  prime  swurm  being 
hived  in  the  third  breeding-box,  it  is  placed  under  tha 
other  two.  The  lower  of  the  two  first  boxes,  now  tha 
central,  has  its  door  run  in  and  the  slides  of  the  lower 
withdrawn.  The  second  swarm  of  bees  will  soon  run  up 
and  fraternize  with  the  othera;  and  the  next  morning  the 
lowermost  box  may  be  removed,  and  the  entrance  opened 
of  the  one  above.  The  space  provided  by  the  two  boxes 
will  be  found  ample  fbr  breeding;  and  when  full,  the 
strong  stock  formed  by  the  double  swarm  will  soon  be  glad 
to  occupy  the  super  then  to  be  added,  to  which  oommuni- 
cation  should  be  afforded  by  withdrawing  the  outer  slide 
on  each  side  only.  Should  the  season  prove  favorable  tha 
super  will  soon  be  filled,  and  when  nearlv  so  another  should 
be  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  first  may  be  removed  as  soon 
ss  the  honey  cells  are  sealed  over.  All  supers  must  be 
warmly  wrapped  up  or  padded,  or  the  beea  will  be  found 
reluctant  to  occupy  them. 

By  the  judicious  manugement  of  supers,  and  the  nw  of 
the  noney-ei tractor,  swarming  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
controlled:  for  if  many  swarms  issue,  the  result  must  b« 
thsl  little  honey  will  be  gathered;  all  the  energies  of  the 
reduced  population  being  exerted  to  procure  food  for  and 
attend  to  tbe  young.  A  super  put  on  t)ie  hive  before  the 
bees  have  made  preparations  for  swarming  by  tbe  construc- 
tion of  queen  cells,  Ac,  will  generally  prevent  swarmiiw, 
but  not  mvariably.  Tlie  bee-keeper  mait,  therefore,  dcdoe 
whether  ha  prefers  an  increase  of  his  stocks  or  a  large 
honey  harvest,  and  manage  his  beea  accordingly. 

It  often  happen*  that  bees  give  every  Indies-  .  ^,.^j 
Uon  of  an  intention  to  swarm,  and  cluster  idly  twK^t- 
outside  the  hive  in  lai^  numbers  for  days  or 
even  weeks  before  they  really  emigrate, — all  this  time 
keeping  their  owner  in  suspense ;  and  possibly  the  swarm 
comes  off  at  last  without  being  observed.  This  is  very 
tantalizing,  but  may  all  be  prevented  by  means  of  artificial 
swarming,  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  hive  in  use.  Considering,  first, 
straw  SKepa,  the  common  hive  of  the  connlrv,  the  operation 
to  be  pursued  is  known  as  "driving."  I'his  is  not  new, 
having  been  described  by  Dr.  Warder  in  the  last  century. 
The  mode  usually  adopted  is  as  follows i— Towards  noon, 
on  a  fine  day,  when  many  of  the  bees  are  abroad,  inject  at 
the  hive's  entrance  a  puff  or  two  uf  tobacco  smoke,  and 
with  the  hands  give  a  smart  smack  on  each  side.  The 
effect  is  that  tlie  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  struck  with 
extreme  terror;  and  after,  perhaps,  an  alarmed  tally  to  the 
entrance,  every  bee  rushes  to  the  cells  to  fill  itself  with 
honey.  Allowing  two  or  three  minutes  for  them  to  effect 
their  purpose,  the  hive  is  boldly  inverted  and  on  empty 
hive  of  the  same  size  placed  on  it  mouth  to  mouth.  A  long 
towel  is  now  bound  round  the  junction  to  confine  the  beea, 
and  the  operator,  with  two  slicks  or  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
keeps  up  a  continuous  smart  rapping  on  tha  sides  of  the 
full  hive,  and  after  a  few  minnt^  the  bees  will  all  stream 
u[>  into  the  empty  hive,  generally  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  having  elapsed  before  the  first  hivo  is  denuded  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  should  now  be  placed  on  the  stsnd 
of  some  other  strong  stock  (previously  removed),  i 
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ntanuDg  bets  will  form  a  popalation  (o  mine  the  7onDg  I  with  that  of  the  SanElrit  &AU,  letter,  bdlsit,  wriUnDi;  wak 
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B  queen  if  one  be  not  supplied  bj  the  spinnwi. 
If  the  awsrni  is  lo  be  at  onoe  sent  away  to  a  distance 
exoeeding  1}  miles,  (he  hire  may  be  relnrtrad  to  its  old 
■tand,  and  so  be  peopled  by  the  remainder  of  its  old 
inhabitants  who  were  at  work.  But  if  the  ewarm  ia  lo 
remain  near,  it  Bhould  be  plac«d  on  the  old  itand,  aa  the 
beea,  on  their  next  flight,  will  return  to  (he  locality  they 
know  BO  well.  "  Driving"  ihonld  also  be  pursued  in  the 
autumn,  when  it  ia  desired  to  appropriate  the  honey  of  the 
hive.  The  driven  heee  should  then  be  added  to  another 
stock,  which  they  will  adTantageouely  strengthen.  Where 
foune  hives  are  in  use,  the  following  method 
adopted: — First,  lift  out  the  fraraes  and  search  i 

Seen  be  found,  when  she,  with  the  frame  she  is  on,  mim 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  new  hive,  and  be  flanked  on 
both  sidee  by  another  oomb  as  fall  of  sealed  brood  as  can 
be  obtained.  Fill  up  both  hives  with  new  frames  furnished 
with  empty  combs,  or  guide-combs  only  if  the  former  be 
Dot  available,  and  shake  into  (or  before  the  entrance  of) 
the  hive  where  the  qoeen  ia  Bufficient  beea  to  form  a  Isjve 
■warm.  Many  will  fly  back  to  their  old  home,  but  all  the 
young  beea  will  remain.  This  hive  should  then  be  removed 
to  tome  distance  and  the  old  one  replaced.  If  the  swarm 
ia  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  tlie  beea  may  be  simply  shaken 
off  the  combs  into  (or  in  front  of)  a  new  hive  (taking  care 
the  queen  is  with  them],  which  ahould  be  temporarily 
placed  on  the  spot  where  the  old  one  has  just  stood.  The 
bees  will  enter  it,  and  when  all  is  quiet  it  should  be 
removed  and  the  old  one  reinstated.  The  beea  that  retuni 
from  the  fields  will  form  a  population  for  the  domidle  which 
they  will  6nd  in  the  familiar  place.  Before  in  any  manner 
operating  on  bees,  it  is  advisable  to  puS^a  little  smoke  into 
the  hive.  This  alanns  them  and  causes  them  to  fill  their 
honev-pouches,  and  a  bee  in  this  state  never  volunteen  an 
attack ;  but  it  is  alwavs  prudent  lo  cover  Una's  face  and 
bauds,  aa  home-return ing  bees  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
resmt  the  disturbance  to  their  family.  India-rubber  gloves, 
with  gauntlets  and  veil  of  leno,  will  afford  ample  protection; 
the  latter  should  be  a  simple  bag,  open  al  top  and  bottom, 
but  with  half  a  yard  of  elastic  sewn  in  (lie  top,  throngfa 
which  should  be  passed  the  crown  of  a  broad-brimmed  hat; 
the  coat  should  be  buttoned  over  the  lower  part.  Bee-keepers 
who  meddle  much  wilh  their  bees  soon  become  accustomed 
to  sUnging  and  do  not  suffer  much.  Eiperimenta  have 
been  made  to  aaoertain  the  number  of  stings  required  lo 
inovolate  the  blood,  and  il  has  beea  stated  that  about  thirty, 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  day,  will  sufBce,  after  which 
the  effect  of  the  l>ee-poiaon  is  trivial.  Persons  unaccus. 
tomed  to  the  pol»oo,  however,  oflea  suffer  severely. 

We  conclude  by  observing  that  the  honey-bee  [Apia 
tueiiifiea)  k  Buppcaed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origra.  It  was 
imported  from  Europe  lo  America,  where  it  ia  now  found 
wild  in  great  numbers,  and  at  a  vaxt  distance  from  human 
habitations.  An  excellent  treatise,  The  Honey-Bee,  He 
NaianU  Huilory.  Physiology,  and  SfanaganetU,  was  pub- 
lished in  1827  by  Dr.  Edward  Bevan.  It  contains  some 
of  the  best  practical  remarks  on  the  subject  that  are  any- 
where to  be  met  with,  and  gives  a  fair  account  of  the 
Tabors  of  the  author's  predecessors,  Reaumur,  Hunler, 
Huber,  Keys,  Vicat,  and  Dunbar,  Tlie  Rev.  L.  L. 
Lanpstroth,  of  Ohio,  has  also  written  a  very  excellent 
volume  on  The  Ilive  and  Honey-Bet.  To  Pastor  Dzierion, 
the  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  ancf  Von  Siebold  of  Germany, 
we  are  indebted  for  many  accurate  and  valuable  observa- 
tions on  physioli^y  and  hive  management ;  and  a  ManMol 
»}  Bte-keeping,  written  in  1875  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  secre- 
tary of  the  British  Beekeepers'  Aasociation,  contains  much 
practical  information  on  scientific  and  proBtable  bee-keep- 
ing. We  may  add  thai  the  above  asaocialion,  established 
in  18T4  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  is  Iho 
first  vigorous  effort  made  in  England  lo  extend  and 
improve  this  neglected  although  valuable  branch  of  rural 
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BEECH,'  a  well-known  tree,  the  Foffu*  lytmli 
the  cultivation  and  properties  of  it  see  Arboriculture, 
vol.  ii.  p.  273.  The  name  beech  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
boe,  btee,  or  beon  (Ger.  Bvcht.  Swedish,  bok),  words  meaning 
at  once  a  book  and  a  beech-tree.  The  connection  of  the 
beech  with  the  graphic  arts  is  supposL-d  to  have  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Runic  tablets  were  foriued  of 
thin  boards  of  beech  wood.  "The  origin  of  the  word," 
says  Prior  f  Popaiar  Nnma  of  Britith  Pfana),  "  is  identical 
,  __'[Th8« 


of  ihe  Indiai 

wo  thines.  viz.,  that  the  Brahmmshid 
detached  tliemaelvei  Eroa 

Asia,  and  that  we  and  other  Qermans  have  received  aljji*- 
betic  aigns  from  (he  East  by  a  northem  rout^  and  not  by 
tlie  Mediterranean."  Beech-mast,  the  fruit  of  (lie  beedi- 
tree,  was  formerly  known  io  England  as  buck;  and  Iha 
county  of  Buckingham  is  so  named  from  its  fame  as  a  beedt- 
growing  connlry.  Buckwheat  (BiuzAnoeii™)  derives  ila 
name  n^m  the  similarity  of  its  angular  seeds  to  beech-mM. 
The  generic  name  Fagva  is  derived  from  t&yu,  (a  eat; 
but  the«>;y4(  of  Theophraslus  wss  probably  the  sweet  chaat- 
nut  (tsKti^us)  of  the  Komans.  Beecli-mast  lias  been  und 
as  food  in  times  of  distress  and  lamine;  and  in  aatumnit 
yields  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  park-deer  and  otho' 
game,  and  to  pigs,  whidi  are  turned  into  beech-woods  ia 
order  to  utilize  Uie  fallen  masL  In  France  it  is  used  far 
feeding  pheasants  and  domestic  poultry.  Well-ripeDed 
beech-mast  yields  from  17  lo  20  per  cenL  of  a  non-drring 
oil,  suitable  for  illumination,  and  said  to  be  used  in  soo» 
parts  of  France  and  other  Continental  countries  in  cookiag^ 
and  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

BEECHKT,  Frzdesick  William,  a  distingni^Md 
naval  officer  and  navigator,  aon  of  Sir  William  Beecfaey, 
R.A.,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1796.  In  1806,  at  the  i^ 
often,  heentered  the  navy,  and  was  for  several  yeanengsm 
in  active  service  during  the  wars  with  France  and  Arueno. 
In  1818  he  served  under  Franklin  in  Buchan's  AnOk: 
expedition,  of  which  at  a  later  period  he  published  a  Il■^ 
ralive;  and  in  the  following  year  he  accompanied  Parry  m 
the  "  Hecla."  In  1821  he  tixik  part  in  the  survey  of  tk« 
Mediterranean  coast,  under  the  direction  of  Capliun,  tSva- 
wards  Admiral,  Smyth,  Heandhia  broths,  H.W.BeecfaeT, 
mode  an  overland  survey  of  the  uorlh  coast  of  Aliica,  of 
which  a  full  and  valuable  account  was  published  in  1827. 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Blossom,"  which  wi 
intended  to  explore  Bobring'a  Slrnils  in  concert  iiilli 
Franklin  and  Fury.  Ue  passed  Behring's  Straits  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  lat.  71°  23'  31"  N..  and  long.  156°  21' 
30"  W.,  reaching  a  point  only  146  miles  west  of  lh< 
reached  by  Franklin's  expedition  from  the  Mackenzie  Bivo, 
The  whole  voyage  lasted  more  than  three  reara ;  and  in  Utt 
course  of  it  Beache;  discovered  several  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  and  an  excellent  harbor  near  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  full  narrative  of  his  voyage  woa  published  il 
1825-2S.  From  1835  lo  1847  Cantoin  Bcectiey  was  en- 
ployed  on  the  ooast  survey  of  Soulh  America  and  Ireland. 
He  was  then  appointed  by  Qovcmmcnl  to  preside  over  tbe 
Marine  Department  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade._  In  18S4  be 
was  made  rear-admiral,  and  in  the  following  year  vai 
elected  president  of  the  Geographical  Society.  lie  died  » 
the  29th  Nov.,  1366. 

BEECHEY,  Sir  William,  E.A.,  a  fchionable  poitnil- 

Eainter,  bom  at  Burford  in  December,  1753,  was  originally 
red  as  a  conveyancer,  but  a  strong  love  for  paintiog 
induced  him  to  be<»me  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  la 
1772.  Some  of  his  smaller  portraits  gaioeii  him  consi.ler- 
abie  reputation ;  he  began  to  be  employed  hv  the  iiabilily, 
and  in  1793  became  associate  of  the  Academy.  In  ibt 
same  year  lie  was  made  portrait-painter  to  Queen  Charlotib 
an  appointment  which  increased  his  celebrity.  He  pataUd 
Ihe  portraits  of  the  members  of  die  royal  family,  and  of 
nearly  alt  the  most  famous  or  fashionable  persoiB  of  the 
time.  What  is  considered  his  finest  production  is  a  review 
of  cavalry,  a  large  composition,  in  the  foreground  of  whick 
he  introduced  portraits  of  George  III.,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  duke  of  York,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staS'  m 
horseback.  It  was  painted  in  1798,  and  obliLined  lor  the 
artist  tlie  honor  of^  knighthood,  and  the  rank  of  B.A 
The  earlier  portraits  of  Beechey  were  carefully  drawn  and 
well  finished;  but  in  his  later  days  the  extent  of  hb 
employment  rendered  him  less  careful  in  his  design.  Hii 
works  are  generally  vigorous,  but  are  wanting  in  grace  and 
dignitv.  He  was  a  good,  but  not  an  eminent  poKiail 
painter.  He  died  in  January,  1839,  at  tbe  advanced  age 
of  eighty-six. 

BEELZEBUB.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  amoag 
all  the  Syro-Phoenician  peoples  was  Baal,  Le^lordot  ap»a , 
aud  by  adding  to  it  imab,  insect,  the  proper  name  Bial- 
sehub  was  formed,  the  god  of  Ekron  accordii^  to  2  KiMji 
i.  2,  the  fiy-god,  the  averter  of  inseda.  timilar  In  the  2n( 
far  loolg.  There  ars  Chilaan  Taiiatla 
uable  tnu.— AH.  En.] 
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wonhipDtt]  in  Rome.  Ulie'e  hypothesis  iJiat  this  Philu- 
tiua  Rod  WM  (he  dimg-beetle,  the  JbaroiiEiu  piZIu^onun, 
wotshippad  in  Egjpti  cannot  be  accepted.  Beeliebob  wu 
•o  named  not  from  bis  form,  but  from  his  Buppoeed  power 
of  driviiiff  away  Doxioua  flies.  In  the  Neir  Testament 
(he  word  a  apiilied  to  Satan,  the  ruler  or  prince  of  tlie 
demou  (MutL  x.  2G,  lii.  24,  27;  Mark  iii.  21;  Luke 
xi.  15,  18,  19).  _  But  tJie  best  Greek  MSS.  read  Bee-1,'e. 
£o!-\  Bedzebul,  in  the  QoBpels, — on  orthocnipli;  followed 
Dj  the  latest  criiicftl  editiong,  (hough  the  Synrtc  and  Vul- 

Eate  Teisiona  hare  Beeliebub,  which  is  also  recommended 
J  Jenunc.  What  is  the  origia  of  Beelicbub?  The  miwt 
obrious  deriTatiaD  of  it  is  7Dp7ir3,  Boat  (or  lord)  of  tht 
dmeltag,  a  name  of  Salum  among  the  Pliceniciaus,  accord- 
ing to  Morert, synonymous  with  pj"?-?^?.  So  it  may  mean 
Saai  <if  iht  heaventy  davliing  or  habilatiim,  just  as  Satan 
is  termed  in  the  epistle  to  the  EphmianB  (ii.  2)  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  ihe  air."  Othera  suppose  that  Bedzebul  arose 
from  Beelzebub  by  a  pun  ou  the  p.irt  of  Ihe  Ia.Ler  Jews, 
vho  wished  to  throw  ridicule  on  idols  by  fcrroing  Ihe 
•ppellalion  Lrrd  t^  dvng, — 731  or  73t  meaning  dttng  in  the 
Targomio  and  Talmudic  dialecU.  This  is  improbable, 
becauae  Beelzebul  was  not  a  current  name  in  Jewish  iilera- 
tute.  BomewhaC  diSerent  is  the  opinion  of  Lightfoot, 
based  upon  various  Talmudic  piaases,  in  wbicii  idnL, 
dung^  or  a^itnghiU,  la  applied  to  an  idol  or  idolatry,  and 
tha  Tcrb  7^1,  to  dang,  to  sacrificing  to  an  idol,'  so  that 
"^I'J'?  IB  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  geneml  and  common 
one,  eqaivalent  lo  fhe  lard  of  idolatTy,  prinre  of  iht  deraana, 
tho  most  devil izcd  of  a[\  devili  —  tpx'^  tuv  iai/imriuv.  In 
this  way  the  word  h^2]  has  the  secondaiy  sense  of  idol, 
and  Baaliebul  has  no  connection  with  the  proper  name 
Beelzebub.  The  passageH  in  question  are  far  iroin  support- 
ing the  hypothesis.  Zebul  is  not  a  Hebrew  word.  It  has 
not  the  sense  of  idol  in  Chaldce.  In  ihe  Targums  itbd 
has  no  other  signiScation  than  dang,  A  nickname  or  op- 
probrious epithet  is  not  a  real  name  or  the  signification  of 
«  word  properly  so  called.  All  that  (he  quotations  fairly 
imply  is,  that  an  ignominious  name  was  sometimes  given 
to  laola  or  idolatry,  dung,  or  a  thing  <^  duag.  Hence 
Lightfoot  and  those  who  follow  him,  such  as  Gcacnius  and 
ScKlensner,  are  in  error.  If  lebul  be  a  part  of  the  name 
Beelxebul  added  to  it  designedly,  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  meant  to  eipreas  contempt  for  a  leading  sod  of  the 
heathen.  But  il  is  exceeding  I?  doubtful  whether  it  was 
common  as  early  as  the  New  Teatament.  According  to 
the  Gospels,  the  Jews  attributed  the  power  of  expeiline 
dcmonii  which  Jesus  possessed  to  his  connection  wUa 
BalaHj  the  ruler  of  the  demons; 'and  their  notions  of 
Satanic  influence  forbid  the  idea  of  applying  the  name 
dun^god  (if  such  was  its  meaning)  to  a  being  like  the 
dtrvil.  We  rqect  the  two  leading  dcrivationg  of  the  word 
BevlzehnI,  whether  that  sanctioned  by  Lightfoot  and  Rox- 
torf,  lord  of  dicng,  which  in  adopted  by  Fritzsche  and  De 
Wcttei  or  lord  of  the  d\eeliing,  followed  by  Paulus,  Jahn, 
and  Hitzig.  Meyer  ingeniously  supposes  that  the  latter 
fa  hvored  by  the  words  of  Matthew,  x.  25,  where  oiiio6ca- 
roTT/^  is  (booght  to  be  assigned  to  Jesus  aignificantlv,  in 
allusion  to  Bti^rlhlil;  and  as  Stai^&rtK  correspontls  to 
*?FJ?,  an  analogous  word  must  be  found  for  oicot',  viz., 
iOlt,  The  reasoning,  however,  is  fallacious.  The  reading 
in  Matthew  i.  2-5  is  not  certain, — Lachmann  following  the 
Vaticaa  MS.  in  giving  r^  mtodcairdTg  instead  of  the  usual 
rtv  oiBxton-inTu.  Then,  again,  the  passage  is  unique  in 
■aring  that  the  Jews  gave  Jesus  the  surname  Beelzebul. 
We  learn  fittta  Matth.  xii.  24  that  they  said  he  cast  out 
demons  "by  BeeixdnL  prince  of  the  demons,"  which  does 
not  agree  with  x.  2o,  bat  is  a  more  intelligible  and  likely 
•tatrmenl.  That  they  actually  called  Jesus  Beelzebul  is  a 
doubtful  assertion,  notwithstanding  Meyer's  affirmation  to 
tbe  contrary.  The  change  of  the  final  letter  from  b  to  t 
•eenbt  to  have  been  accidental.  Such  alterations  are  not 
anosual,  as  Bab-el -mojidet  from  Bab-el -m and eb,  Rabbuli 
from  Rabbuni,  Ambakuni  from  ifalnkkuk.  L,  being  a 
softer  sound  than  b,  was  a  natural  change.  Why  the  nan 
Beelzebol  was  applied  to  Satan  at  the  time  of  Christ 
ablyitorigini 


Probably 


lated  in  i 
toU  11,11 


specific  reason,    The 
JWdnulffl«',CiLJ.L 


readily  tramfsTred  to  lb* 
devil.  It  is  therefore  lilTe  to  inquire  on  what  grounds  tbe 
Jews  assigned  to  the  Beelzebub  of  Ekron  the  peculiar 
Dosilion  of  "  prince  of  the  demons."  The  Piiilistme  god 
aad  become  but  a  name. 

LlghCfoot'a  H-TM  HthrKiem  tl  Tatmudiae,  Works,  vol.  11.  pp. 
1SS,  189, 12t,  ed.  Sirypc,  1884 ;  Scldaa,  Dt  d!i  5yr»,  SynUgma, 
ii.  up.  vl.  p.  301,  Aa.,  sd.  Lngd.  Bat  ISZVj  asKmioB,  artiolM 
"n*r'uid"BaalHbub"iD  Ernk  und  Ombtr;  Encrtlopatdit t 
Buztorf,  iiUi'DDn  Ckaldaieum  TiUmiidiam  el  Bahbinieawt,  ypt 
33:1,  334;  Wintr's  B^alwSrUrbuck,  i.  vr.  "Bui,"  "  fisafsfr 
bub;"  UtTi   in   ScheaitCi   BHiit-Uxieon,  vdL  i.  p.  320;    D* 


!T  dot  2f4ua  r«li 


!iehti    ffandbutli 


ol  i.  p.  320;    : 
ff.    T.i    Mfljs 
vsrs's  Dia  Phntlii. 


BEEK.    See  Biti:^ 

"  HERSIIEBA,  no  . 

i04t  part  of  Canaan,  27  miles  S.K  from  Ciaia,  cele- 
brated for  the  sojourn  of  the  patriarchs.  The  name,  sig- 
nifying the  wr£l  of  ihe  oalk,  was  beetowed  in  allusioo  to  tbe 
covenant  made  there  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech, 
and  is  frequently  referred  lo  in  the  Scriptures  in  describing 
the  extent  of  the  country — "from  Dan  to  Beeriheba."  Tbe 
place  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  4tli 
century  as  a  large  village,  and  tha  seat  of  a  Boman 
garrison.  At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  episcopal  cities  of  Faleatine,  and  some  of  its  churchea 
were  standing  in  the  14th  century.  Hardly  any  remains 
of  its  buildings  are  no<r  lef^  but  its  two  wells  are  still 
open,  and  afibrd  an  abnndant  supply  of  pure  water,  whii^ 
stands  in  the  larger  at  a  depth  of  44f  feet,  and  in  the 
smaller  at  a  depth  of  12.  (See  Bobinson's  BatarekcM,  i, 
301.} 

BEET.  A  coniuderable  number  of  varieties  of  Ibe 
genus  £tla  (Nat,  Ord.  ChaiopodauxtE)  are  cultivated  for 
u^e  on  account  of  their  large  Cesby  roots.  The  beela 
which  are  grown  as  root-plants,  under  the  nnmes  of  man- 
gel-wurzel or  mangold,  field-beet,  and  garden-beet,  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  cultivated  varieties  of  the  sea- 
beet  IB.  mai-Uima).  The  cultivation  of  heel  as  a  field 
crop  IS  treated  under  Aokiculturk  (vol.  i,  p.  339) ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  production  of  sngar,  for  which  purpose 
certain  varieties  of  beet  stand  next  in  importance  lo  the 
sugar  cane,  see  SuaxB.  The  garden-beet  has  been  culti- 
vated from  very  remote  times  as  a  sal^d  plant,  and  fbr 
general  use  as  a  table  v^etable.  The  variety  most  gen- 
erally grown  has  long,  tapering,  carrot-shaped  roots,  the 
"flesh"  of  which  is  of  a  uniform  deep  red  color  through- 
out, and  the  leaves  brownish  red.  It  is  bailed  and  cut  into 
slices  for  being  eotuncotd;  and  il  is  also  prepared  as  a 
pickle,  as  well  as  in  various  other  forms.  Beet  is  in  mucb 
more  common  use  on  the  Continent  as  a  culinary  veiela- 
hle  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  has,  however,  oeen 
cnlcivated  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  The  leaves  of 
the  wliile  Sicilian  beet  and  the  Swiss  chord  beet,  both  va- 
rictits  of  Beta  eie/a,.ara  used  for  salads  and  otherwise  aa 
culinary  vegetables. 

BEETHOVEN,  Lunwio  van,  is  in  mnsin  what  Shake- 
speare is  in  poetry,  a  name  before  tlie  greatness  of  which 
^1  other  names,  however  great,  seem  to  dwindle.  He 
stands  at  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  musical  history,  markina 
its  climax :  but  his  works  at  the  same  time  have  usherea 
in  a  new  piiaso  of  progress,  from  which  everything  that  is 
great  in  modem  music  has  taken  its  rise.  This  historic 
aide  of  his  genius  will  have  to  be  further  dealt  with  when 
the  progress  of  musical  art  is  traced  in  its  continuity. 
(See  article  Music,  historic  section.)  At  present  we  have 
to  consider  Beethoven  chiefly  as  a  man  and  an  individual 
artist,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  liis  Ufc  and  bis  work.  For  although  the  motL 
ideal  artist  in  that  modt  ideal  of  arts— rau'Bic--he  Is  alwaya 
inspired  by  the  deepest  sense  of  truth  and  reality.  The 
grand  note  of  sadness  remanding  in  bis  composilionB  is 
the  reverberation  of  personal  suSering.  He  was  a  great 
artist  only  because  he  was  a~great  man,  and  a  sad  man 
withal. 

The  &mily  of  Beethoven  is  traceable  to  a  village  nea* 
Lowen  in  Belgium,  in  the  17th  century.  In  1S50  a  mem- 
ber of  this  family,  a  lineal  ancestor  of  our  composer,  set- 
tied  in  Antwerp.  Beethoven's  grandfittber,  Louis,  owing 
to  a  quarrel  with  his  &mily  left  Belgium  f»r  Germany, 
and  came  to  Bonn  in  1732,  where  bis  musical  talents  and 
his  beautiful  roice  did  not  long  remain  unnoticed.    Tba 
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ucbbuhop  of  Cologne,  an  iTt-loTiDB  prel&te,  received  him 
■mongst  aia  court-musician*;  and  toe  nine  poaition  tfter- 
wuds  WM  held  bj  Ludwig's  non,  Johuin,  our  compoaer'a 
bther.  The  latter  was  married  to  Haria  Magd^eDa  Ee*- 
«fich,  daughter  of  a  cook,  and  widow  of  a  valet-de-iAambre 
of  the  elector  of  Trivee.  The  da;  of  oar  componer'B  birth 
i*  nncertAin ;  h«  was  baptiied  Dec.  IT,  1T70,  and  received 
tiie  name  of  his  patemaTenuidrather  Louis,  or,  in  ila  (ier- 
manized  form,  Ludwig,  Beethoven  himself  seems  to  have 
considered  the  16th  December  of  tlie  said7ear  hiebiithdaT, 
bat  docuiQenlsrf  evidence  is  wanting.  At  one  period  of 
hb  life  he  believed  himself  to  have  been  bom  in  1772, 
being  most  likely  deceived  on  the  point  by  his  father,  who 
tiiealo  endow  his  son  and  pupil  with  the  proli^  of  mirac- 
ulous precocity.  No  less  uncertain  than  the  date  is  tlie 
exact  place  of  the  great  oompoaer'B  birth ;  two  houses  in 
Bonn  claim  the  honor,  of  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
important  evenL  The  jonth  of  Beethoven  was  passed 
under  by  no  means  happy  circnmstances.  His  father  was 
of  a  rough  and  violent  temper,  not  improved  by  his  passion 
for  inloxicatiug  drink,  nor  bv  the  dire  poverty  under  which 
the  family  labored.  His  clitef  desire  was  to  reap  the  ear- 
liest possible  advantage  from  the  musical  abilities  of  his 
■on,  who,  in  consequence,  bad  at  the  age  of  five  to  submit 
to  a  severe  (raining  on  the  violin  under  the  Other's  super- 
vision. Little  benefit  was  derived  from  this  unsrstematic 
mode  of  instrudion,  which,  fortunately,  was  soon  abandoned 
for  a  more  methodical  coucm  of  pianofurie  lessons  under  a 
maucian  of  the  name  of  Pfeifler.  Under  him  and  two 
other  masters.  Van  der  Eden  and  Neefe,  Beethoven  made 
rapid  progress  as  a  player  of  the  organ  and  pianoforte; 
his  proficiency  in  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  art 
the  aspiring  composer  goon  displayed  in  a  set  of  Varia- 
tions on  a  March  published  in  1TS3,  with  the  inscrip- 
n  the  title-page,  "par  un  jeune  amateur,  Louia  ran 


the  reader  will  be  able  to  traoe  to  its  proper 
17SS  Beethoven  was  appointed  assistant  of  the 
ganist  Neefe ;  and  in  a  ecUalogue  nuaonnj  of  the  musicians 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  he  is  described  as 
"of  good  capacity,  young,  of  good,  (juiet  behavior,  and 
poor."  Theetector  of  Coli»neatthetimewasMai  Frani, 
a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  seems  to  have  rec- 
<^ized  the  first  sparks  of  genius  in  the  quiet  and  little 
communicative  youth.  By  htm  Beethoven  was  in  17S7  sent 
for  a  short  time  to  Vienna,  to  receive  a  few  lessons  from 
Mozart,  who  is  said  to  have  predicted  a  great  future  for 
bis  youthful  pupil.  Beethoven  soon  returned  to  Bonn, 
where  he  remained  for  the  neit  five  vears  in  the  position 
already  described.  Little  remains  to  be  said  of  ibis  period 
of  apprenticeship.  Beethoven  consdentiously  studied  bis 
art,  and  reluctantly  saw  himself  compelled  to  alleviate  the 
difficulties  of  his  family  by  giving  lessons.  This  aversion 
to  making  his  art  useful  to  himself  by  imparting  it  to 
others  remained  a  chanwteriatic  feature  of  our  master  dur- 
ing all  his  life.  Of  the  compositions  belonging  to  this 
time  nothing  now  remains ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
compared  with  those  of  other  masters,  of  Hotart  or  Uondel, 
for  instance,  Beethoven's  early  years  were  little  fertile 
»ilh  regard  either  to  the  quantity  or  tlie  quality  of  the 
works  produced.  Amongst  the  names  connected  with  his 
stay  at  Bonn  we  mention  only  that  of  his  first  friend  and 
protector.  Count  Waldstein,  to  whom  it  is  said  Beethoven 
owed  his  appointment  at  the  electoral  court,  and  his  first 
journey  to  Vienna.  To  the  latter  city  the  young  musician 
reputed  a  second  time  in  1TS2,  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies  under  Ha^n,  the  greatest  master  then  living,  who 
had  become  aoquainted  with  Beethoven's  talent  as  a  pianist 
and  composer  on  aprevious  oooasion.  The  relation  of  these 
two  great  men  was  not  to  be  fruitful  or  pleasant  to  either 
of  them.  Tlie  mild,  easy-going  nature  of  the  senescent 
Viennese  master  was  little  adapted  to  inspire  with  awe,  or 
even  with  sympathy,  the  Geiy  Rhenish  youth.  Bttethoven 
in  after  life  areerled  that  he  had  never  learned  anything 
tn>ta  tiaydn,  and  seems  even  to  have  doubted  the  tatter's 
Intention  of  teaching  him  in  %  proper  manner.  He  seems 
to  have  had  more  confidence  in  the  instruction  of  Albrechst- 
berger,  a  dry  but  thorough  scholar.  He,  however,  and 
all  the  other  masters  of  Beethoven  agree  in  the  statement, 
that  being  taught  was  not  much  to  the  liking  of  their  self- 
willed  pupil.  He  preferred  acquiring  by  his  own  toilsome 
ixperience  what  it  would  have  Deen  easier  to  accept  on  the 
aothorit/  of  other*.    Tliia  outodidoctic  vein,  inherent,  it 


pression. 

the  brighti 

and  Count  Waldstein  gave  him  admittaoce  to  the  drawlnp- 
rooms  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  an  ariatocTBCT' muivalla 
by  that  of  any  other  country  in  its  appreciation  of  artislk 
and  especially  musical  latent.  Vienna,  moreover,  had  beat 
recently  the  scene  of  Moiarfs  triumphs;  and  that  piopbel^s 
cloak  now  seemed  to  rest  on  the  shoulden  of  the  jomtg 
Bhenisli  musician.  It  was  chiefly  his  original  style  as  s 
pianist,  combined  with  an  astonishing  gift  of  improvisadoo, 
(bat  at  fiist  impressed  the  amateurs  of  the  capital;  ana 
it  seems,  indeed,  that  even  Haydn  expected  greater  thin^ 
from  tlie  executive  than  from  the  creative  talent  at  bw 
pupil.  It  may  he  added  here,  that,  according  to  the  nnaii- 
imoDS  verdict  of  competent  witnesses,  Beetboren'a  great- 
ness as  a  pianoforte  player  consisted  more  io  the  bda,  im- 
pulsive rendering  of  his  poetical  intentions  than  in  tbe 
absolute  finish  of  his  laJiiugiie,  which,  partieolarl^  in  bis 
later  years,  when  his  growing  deafness  ddnrred  him  from 
self-criticism,  was  somewhat  deficient. 

As  a  composer  Beethoven  appeared  before  the  PabUo 
of  the  Austrian  capital  in  1795.  In  that  veai  his  Threa 
Trios  for  Pianoforte  and  Strings  were  pablished.  Beetho- 
ven called  this  work  bis  Opat  1,  and  thus  seems  to  disown 
his  former  compositions  as  juvenile  aUenipta  unworthy  of 
remembrance.  He  was  at  thut  time  twenty-five,  an  age  at 
which  Moiart  had  reaped  some  of  the  ripest  fruits  of  his 
genius.  But  Beethoven's  works  are  not  like  those  of  the 
earlier  master,  the  result  of  juvenile  and  all  hut  unconsdom 
spontaneity ;  they  are  the  bitter  ^its  of  thought  and  sor- 
row, the  results  of  a  passionate  but  oonsdooa  strife  fbi 
ideal  aims.  Before  considering  these  works  in  their  cttief 
features,  we  will  odd  a  few  more  remarks  as  to  the  life 
and  character  of  their  author.  The  events  of  bis  ontward 
career  are  so  few  and  of  so  simple  a  kind  tliat  a  contiouotn 
norralive  seems  hardly  reouired.  The  numerous  admirers 
whom  Beethoven's  art  had  found  amon^  the  highest  cir- 
cles of  Vienna— Archduke  Budolf,  his  devoted  pajHl  and 
friend,  amongst  tbe  number — determined  him  to  take  ap  bi* 
permanent  residence  in  that  city,  which  henceforth  he  leA 
only  lor  occasional  excutsions  to  Baden,  M5dling,  and 
other  places  in  llie  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  Austrian 
capitaL  It  was  here,  in  bis  lonely  walks,  that  the  mastO' 
received  new  impulse  from  Ills  aomirinK  intercourse  with 
nature,  and  that  moat  of  his  grandeet  works  were  conceived 
and  partly  sketched.  Except  for  a  single  artistic  loar  t» 
Northern  Qermany  in  17Qfi,  Beethoven  never  le&  YieoDa 
for  any  length  of  time.  A  long-projected  journey  to 
England,  in  answer  to  an  invitauon  of  the  LoMOM 
Philharmonic  Society,  was  ultimately  made  imposuble  by 
ill  health.  Beethoven's  reputation  as  a  composer  mxn 
became  established  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  coontiy. 


submit  to  from  the  obtuse  arn»ance 
poraiT  criticism.  The  summit  of  his  fame,  so  far  aa  it 
manifeMed  itself  in  personal  honors  conferred  upon  hin, 
was  reached  in  1S15,  when  Beethoven  celebrated  t^  a 
Symphony  tbe  victories  of  the  Allies  over  the  Frendk 
oppressor,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  applause  of  tbe  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  assembled  at  the  Congroa  of  Vienna. 
In  the  same  year  he  received  the  freedom  of  that  city,  aa 
honor  much  valued  by  him.  After  that  time  his  imme- 
diate popularity  began  to  some  extent  to  decline  belbre  die 
ephemeral  splendor  of  the  composers  of  the  day ;  and  tha 
great  master  seemed  henceforth  to  speak  more  to  coning- 

Rnerationa  than  to  his  ungrateful  conleraponries.  Whef^ 
wever,  on  rare  occasions  he  emerged  Rom  bia  •olitnde 
the  old  spell  of  his  overpowering  genius  proved  to  ba  on- 
brakeo.  In  particular,  mention  must  be  made  of  that  ntem- 
orable  Arxulemie  (concert)  in  1824,  at  which  his  Mi  Sym- 
phony, and  Darts  of  tbe  grand  Jlfian  SoleiiaiU,  were  per- 
lormed,  producing  a  storm  of  applause — inaudible,  alaal 
to  the  composer,  who  had  to  be  turned  round  by  one  of  tba 
singeis  to  realiie,  from  the  waving  of  bats  and  handker- 
chief, the  effect  of  his  work  on  the  excited  mnltitnde- 

The  last-mentioned  inddent  leads  us  to  oo«  of  tbe  moM 
tragic  features  of  Beethoven's  life.  By  the  bitter  iron/  </ 
fate,  he  who  had  given  to  thousands  enjoyment  and  deva> 
tion  of  the  heart  by  the  art  of  sound,  waa  himsdf  depaTaj 


of  Um  MUM  of  bearing.  Theflnt  traeworb^niiiagdear- 
iMM  allowed  UiecuelTea  u  t»r\j  is  ITft7,  and  vera  perceived 
bj  the  iBMter  with  bd  aniiet j  borderiag  od  despair.  Phv- 
(idBiM  and  qnaclcB  were  coomilted  witH  eaeeraen  bat  all 
tlieir  eflbrts  (panlj  impaired,  it  must  be  confessed,  \)j  the 
uonilj  disposition  of  the  patient)  proved  unable  to  atem 
'linseTil.  Tbe  Boyal  Librar7  of  Berlin  po9- 
acEr      "     ■       "  


a  with  him  could  be  carried  pn  b^  writing 
__jd  of  the  charms  of  lib  own  art  he  wiia  wholly  depriveil. 
Bat  here,  again,  the  victor;  of  mind  over  niatter,~^f  ge- 
nins  over  circa mstiuice, — was  evinced  in  the  most  trinmiih- 
■nt  manner.  It  has  been  asserted,  not  without  reason,  that 
tbe  eupboDtous  beauty  of  some  of  Beethoven's  vocal  com- 
positions has  suSet^  through  his  inability  to  listen  to 
them ;  but  how  grand  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spectacle 
of  an  artist  deprived  of  all  interoourse  with  what  Co  him 
In  this  world  wis  desrest,  and  yet  pouring  forth  the  lonely 
aspirations  of  his  soul  in  works  alfthe  more  sublime  as  we 
■eem  to  hear  in  them  the  voice  of  the  innermost  spirit  of 
manlcind,  inaudible  to  the  keen  ears  of  other  mortals.  If  in 
this  maimer  the  isolation  of  Beethoven  further  sublimated 
his  efforts  as  an  artist,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  poignantly  in- 
lensitied  his  sufferings  as  a  man.  His  was  a  heart  open  to 
the  impreagions  of  friendsbip  and  love,  and,  in  spile  of 
oocasional  roughness  of  ntterance,  TBamjng  for  the'respon- 
■ive  affection  of  his  kind.  It  is  deeply  touclilng  to  read 
the  following  words  in  the  master's  last  will,  written  dut^ 
ing  a  severe  illness  in  1802 :—"  Ye  men,"  Beethoven  writes, 
"who  believe  or  say  that  I  am  inimical,  rou^h,  or  miean- 
Ihropical,  how  unjust  are  you  to  me  in  jour  ignorance  of 
the  secret  cause  of  what  appeals  to  you  in  that  light  .  .  . 
Born  with  a  fiery,  lively  temper,  and  susceptible  to  the  en- 
joyment of  society,  I  liave  been  oompelled  early  to  isolate 
myself  and  lead  a  lonely  life;  whenever  I  tried  to  over- 
come this  isolation,  oh  I  how  doubly  bitter  was  then  the 
■ad  experience  of  my  bsd  hearing,  which  repelled  me 
•gain ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  teU  people, 
'Speak  louder,  shout,  for  I  am  deaf.'" 

Domestic  troubles  and  discomfurls  contributed  in  a  minor 
degree  to  darken  the  shadow  cast  over  our  moster'a  life  by 
the  misfortune  just  alluded  to.  Although  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  female  beauty,  and  indeed  freifueatly  enraptured 
in  his  gnind,  chaste  way  with  the  charms  of  some  lady, 
Bcelhoveu  never  married,  and  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
prived of  that  feeling  of  home  and  comfort  which  only  the 
unceasing  care  of  refined  womanhood  can  bestow.  His 
helplessnen  and  ignorance  of  worldly  mstlera  complelely 
exposed  him  to  the  ill-treatment  of  servants,  frequently, 
perhaps,  excited  by  his  own  morbid  suspicioos  and  com- 
plaints. On  one  occasion  the  great  master  was  discovered 
with  his  face  bleeding  from  the  scratches  inflicted  by  his 
own  valeL  It  was  from  amidst  such  surroundings  that 
Beethoven  ascended  to  the  enblimo  elevation  of  such  works 
as  his  Mina  Soiemni*  or  his  9th  Symphony.  But  his  deep- 
est wounds  were  to  be  inflicted  by  dearer  and  nearer  hands 
than  those  of  brutal  domestics.  Beethoven  had  a  nephew, 
KBcned  by  him  from  vice  and  misery,  and  loved  with  a 
more  than  father's  aflection.  His  education  the  master 
WHlched  with  unceasing  care.  For  him  he  hoarded  with 
anxious  patsimony  the  scanty  earnings  of  his  artistic  labor. 
Uiifortunatelv,  the  young  man  was  tinworthy  of  such  lovc^ 
and  at  last  disgikced  his  great  name  by  an  attempt  at  sni- 
cide,  to  the  deepest  grief  of  his  noble  guardian  tud  bene- 

Beethoven  died  on  March  27,  1827,  during  a  terrible 
thimderstorm.  It  ought  to  fill  every  Englishman's  hesrt 
with  pride  that  it  was  given  to  the  London  Philharmonic 
Bociely  to  relieve  the  anxieties  of  Beethoven's  deathbed  by 
a  liboal  gift,  and  that  almost  the  last  utterances  of  the 
dying  man  were  words  of  thanks  to  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  this  country. 

Beethoven's  compositions,  13S  in  number,  comprise  all 
llie  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumeiilal  music,  from  the  sonata 
to  the  symphony, —from  the  simple  song  to  the  opera  and 
uraiorio.  In  each  of  these  forms  he  displayed  the  depth 
of  his  feeling,  the  power  of  his  genius;  in  some  of  Ihem 
he  reached  a  greslnen  never  approached  by  his  predeces- 
sors or  followers.  His  pionoforle  sonatas  have  brought  th 
technical  resouTcea  of  that  instrument  to  a  perfection  pn 
nowly  unknown,  but  tJiey  al  the  mdm  time  embody  a 
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infinite  variety  and  depth  of  emotion.  His  niiM  afmpIxK 
tues  show  a  continoous  climax  of  development,  asoendii^ 
from  the  simpler  forma  of  Haydn  and  Hozart  to  the  oolas< 
sal  dimensions  of  tbe  Cluiral  &fmph«ny,  which  almost  seem* 
to  surpass  the  possibilities  of  artistic  expansion,  and  the 
subject  of  which  is  humanity  itself  with  its  sufferings  and 
ideals.     His  dramatic  works — the  opera  Fideiio,  and  lh» 


smallest  songs  and  pianoforte-pieces  reflect  a  heart  full  of 
love,  and  a  mind  bent  on  thoughts  of  eternal  things. 
Beethoven's  career  as  a  composer  is  generally  divided 
to  three  periods  of  gradual  progress.  We  subjoin  a  list 
of  bis  most  important  compositions,  grouped  according  to 
~ie  principle  indicated. 

The  first  period  extends  to  the  ^ear  1800.  At  the  b«^- 
ning  we  see  Beedioven  under  the  mfluence  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors, H^dn  and  Mozart,  but  progressing  in  rapid 
strides  towards  independence  ol  thought  and  artistic  power. 
To  this  time  belong  Three  Trios  for  Pianoforte  and  Striuf^ 
Op.  1 ;  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  in  E  flat.  Op.  1  ;  Trio  for 
Pianoforte  and  Strini^  in  B  flat,  Op.  11 ;  SanaitPaOiHiqM;^ 
First  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  C,  Op.  15; 
'  '  'lufa  (composed  1797);  also  the  celebrated  Septnor. 
:0,  and  the  First  Symphony,  Op.  21  (the  last  two  works 
published  in  1800). 

The  second  period,  from  lSOO-1814,  marks  the  climax 
'  formal  perfection.  The  works  of  this  time  show  the 
ighest  eflorts  of  which  music  ns  an  independent  art  is 
ipable.  We  mention  the  Mass  in  C,  Op.  86 ;  our  master's 
ily  opera,  Fiddio,  and  his  overture  and  incident*!  music 
Goethe's  EgnuxU;  the  Symphonies,  Kos.  2-S,  amongst 
which  Chose  called  the  Pailond,  tbe  Eroiea,'  and  those 
in  C  minor  and  A  major  deserve  special  mention ;  Concerto 
for  the  violin,  Op.  01 ;  Concerti  for  the  Pianoforte,  Nos. 
8-S ;  Overtures  to  Prmntlheat,  Coriotamu,  Pidetio,  and 
King  Sephen;  also  numerous  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte, 
quartets,  quintets,  and  other  pieces  of  chamber  music. 

The  third  period  may  be  described  as  that  of  potHe 
music, — a  diBtinct  poetic  idea  becoming  the  moving  prin- 
ciple before  which  the  forms  of  absolute  music  have  to 
yield.  Beethoven  has,  by  the  works  belonging  to  this 
class,  ushered  in  a  new  phase  of  music,  as  will  be  further 
shown  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  art.  We  name  that 
unequalled  master-piece  of  symphonic  art,  the  Ninth  or 
(floral  Symphmui;  the  Mum  SoUrmtu;  the  Sonatas  for 
Pianoforte,  numbered  respectively  Op.  101,  102,  100,  109, 


belli,  Op.  120. 

For  fuller  information  on  the  gie«t  master's  life  and 
works  than  our  limited  space  has  permitted  us  to  give,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  biographical  and  critical  works  of 
Schindler,  Thayer,  Nobl,  Marx,  and  Noctebohm.     (f.  h.) 

BEETLE,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  those  insects 
which  form  the  order  OoUapltra  ("sbeathwinged"),  and 
which  are  readily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
nature  of  the  two  upper  wings.  These  are  formed  of  a  hard, 
homy  substance  known  as  ekUin;  and,  although  uselen  in 
flight,  they  serve  as  shields  for  the  protection  of  the  deli 
cate  wings  underneath,  while  in  many  coses  their  hardoe* 

Erolects  the  beetle  itself  from  the  attacks  of  insectivorous 
irds.  Id  some  instances  tbe  dytta,  as  those  upper  wings 
are  called,  are  firmly  soldered  together,  and  such  species 
are  thus  rendered  incapable  of  flighL  Owing  to  die  beautr 
of  msny  of  the  exotic  speciei^  and  the  ease  with  whicQ 
they  can  be  preserved,  beetles  have  been  oollected  with 
great  diligence  b^  entomologists,  so  ihat  nearly  80.000 
species,  it  is  estimated.  Have  already  been  described. 
Among  [he  members  of  b6  large  a  group  it  need  hardlv  be 
said  that  the  greatest  diversity  exists  in  form  and  habits. 
They  are  all,  however,  providaJ  with  a  masticatory  mouth  ; 
and  in  such  predatory  species  as  the  Tiger  Beetles,  the 
mandibles  are  largely  developed,  and  of&n  armed  with 
acute  teeth.  Many  of  Ihem  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
other  insects,  and  on  decaying  animal  matter;  but  tbe 
larger  proportion  live  on  the  iraits,  leaves,  and  stems  of 
plants,  in  many  instanoes  doing  great  damage  to  cereal 
crops  and  forest  trees.     In  Qermsny,  in  the  year  17S3,  a 


<  This  sjiafhiaj  ns  orfolasllr  *nti*D  in  eelsbratioD  of  Napa- 
■son.  St  Ihst  lliDt  consai  el  tlie  Fnaeti  Bspubllc.  When  Be«tlio*«K 
heard  of  his  uhioiidi  tb*  Imixrlal  Ittla,  be  ton  off  tba  dfdkaitai 
sad  tmaplcd  It  uodsr  (Mt. 
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millioa  and  n  half  of  trees  are  said  to  luTe  brea  destmjed 
!n  the  Han  Forest  alone  by  ineana  of  two  bidbI]  epeci«s  of 
wood-buring  beeLlea ;  and  in  Norlh  America  at  the  present 
time  the  potato  crop  it  being  annually  blighted  by  the 

devastations  of  the  larvn  of  what  is  known  bb  the  Potato 
Beetle  IDorypkora  dicendineata).  BeetLee  undergo  complete 
melamorplicfiis,  passing  front  the  larva  to  the  pupa  stage, 
Id  which  Lliej  sometimes  remain  for  ssvenl  yeara  before 
eiuerginE  as  full-formed  iosecis;  othera,  however,  undergo 
all  tlie  cnan^  from  egg  to  beetle  in  a  few  moiiLtis.  Many 
of  lliose  iosecis,  such  as  the  tioliath  and  Herculua  Beetles, 
altain  sigantic  proportions,  measuring  often  6  inclies  long, 
exclusive  of  anieniiK,  and  2  indies  bioad ;  and  many  bear 
on  the  upper  surface  of  their  bodies  ctirious  bom-like  pro- 
jections. Otliers,  as  the  Diamond  Beetle  of  Braxil,  are 
adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  colors,  showinj^  a  beautiful 
metallic  lustre;  and  the  elytra  of  such  species  are  now 
largely  nsed  by  jeweller*  in  the  manufacture  of  personal 
ornaments.    See  lNaE(;ia. 

BEGAS,   Kabj,    a   distinguished    German    historical 

S'nler,  was  bom  at  Heinsberg  in  1794,  and  died  In  1SJ4. 
)  Islber,  a  retired  judge,  dealined  him  for  tlie  legal  pro- 
fession, but  the  boy's  tastes  pointed  definitely  in  another 
direction.  Even  at  school  be  was  remarked  for  his  won- 
derful skill  in  drawing  and  painllng,  and  in  1810  he  was 
permitted  to  visit  Paris  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  hia 
art  He  studied  for  eigiileen  months  m  the  atelier  of  Gros, 
aod  then  began  to  work  independently.  In  lgl4  hie  copy 
of  the  Uodoniui  deila  Sedia  was  bought  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  was  attracted  by  the  young  artist,  sad  did 
much  to  advance  hini.  He  was  engaged  to  paint  several 
luge  Biblical  pictures,  and  in  1825,  aller  his  return  from 
Italy,  continued  to  jiroduce  piun tings  which  were  placed  in 
Ute  churches  of  Berlin  and  Polsdani.  Some  of  these  were 
historical  jiieoas,  but  the  majority  were  representations  of 
Scriptural  incidents.  Begaa  was  also  celebrated  as  a  poi^ 
trait  paiDter,aiid  supplied  to  the  royal  gallery  a  long  secies 
of  portraits  of  eminent  Prussian  men  of  letters.  At  his 
death  he  held  the  post  of  court  painter. 

BEUBAZ.\AR,  or  BEi&AZAAJt.  a  lawn  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Anatuiian  prvvince  of  Angora,  situated  on  the 
Sangarius  or  Sakario,  about  52  miles  W.  of  the  provinciul 
capital.  Its  houses  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  ronfud 
with  sliiuglea.  Carpet-weaving  is  carried  on  in  tlio  town, 
and  rice,  cotion,  ami  fruits  are  cultivsted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  pears  that  are  sold  in  Constantinople  as  the 
produce,  of  Angom  are  really  grown  by  tlio  people  of  Bi-g- 
baiaar.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  works  in  marble  are 
found  throiigliout  the  town.     Populntioo,  4750. 

BEG1IAKD3  a.vd  BEGUl.VES.  The  nature  and 
history  of  the  Begliards  is  one  of  the  obscurest  probloms 
in  medieval  times,  and  nniliing  very  cerluio  has  beet) 
•Bceriainul.  During  the  Middle  Ages  tliere  were  fonut.-d, 
alongside  of  (he  r^ilar  ordeii,  companies  of  men  and 
women  who  devoted  themselves  t«  a  religious  life,  but  did 
not  bind  themselves  by  slrict  tows.  The  design  was  lo 
eitsble  men  and  women,  who  did  not  mi?an  lo  se[>urale 
theiuselvt*  entirely  from  the  world,  lo  Icail,  neverthclei«, 
what,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wis  esteemed  Ike  religious  life. 
Such  companies  went  the  Tertiarii  of  the  Dominiau)  and 
Franciscan  orders,  and  at  first  the  Bcgbards  and  Begiiines 
were  eimilarlT  constitnled.  The  first  notices  we  Uuve  of 
Ihetn  tell  us  that,  in  the  end  of  tlie  12ili  century,  in  several 
of  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  companies  of  women 
formed  themselves  together,  under  a  simple  rule,  fur  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  for  otiier  charitable 
objects.  They  were  generally  widows  and  maidens  of  high 
rank,  and  were  caJkHi  Beghin«,  or  Bi^ins,  or  Begiitue. 
The  origin  of  Iba  word  is  very  obscure.  Some  time  later, 
companies  of  men  were  formed  in  a  similar  way,  and  under 
the  same  rule.  The;  look  no  tows,  and  were  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  company  when  ihey  liked.  The  men  were  called 
Beghards.  In  the  Uth'cenlui'y  these  Begliards  seem  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  Fraiiciscnns,  and  to  have  been 
inslrumenta)  in  exciting  to  revolt  that  poriion  of  Uic  onk'r 
which  rebelled  against  the  Pope,  For  some  period,  imlecil, 
the  terms  Fratricelii  or  S)«irituales  Uhe  two  names  for  the 
rebel  Franciscans)  are  used  sroonymoiLsly  with  Beghanls. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Arabian  pantheism  of  Averroes  hid 
become  diffused  among  mnny  of  the  mystical  sects,  and  that 
societies,  originally  purely  religious,  had  become  partly 
political.    Wekno'w,»l»llei'«"Sitli"t..ii>'he  Uth  eentur}'. 
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a  duae  alliance  with  the  communistic 


of  the  Free  ^ui>L"      

V.  denounced  them  at  the  Couitcil  of  Vienna,and  launcbcd 
(wo  bulls  against  them;  the  Innuiution  was  ordered  to 
supprei*  them ;  and  Pope  John  XXII,  while  he  protected 


a  the  17th  century ;  but  small  c( 
Beguines — Begiiinages  as  they  are  called — still  exist  in 
the  Netherlands,  aod  In  their  organiistiou  are  someiriiat 
similar  to  manr  Anglican  sbterhoods.  {Qf.  Mosheim,  Dt 
Jitghardu  tl  Bigiuaabus,  tht  book  npon  the  mtgect, 
and  Halm's  OaeJiKhie  ikr  Eelaer  in  MiOdaUtr.  For  th* 
meaning  uf  the  word  see  Du  Cange,  Olon.) 

BEHAR,  a  province  of  British  India,  nndei  the  jari>> 
diction  of  llie  LieutEtiant-Govemor  of  Bengal,  situated  b^ 
tween  24°  and  2d°  N.  lat.,  and  S3°  and  SS"  E.  long.  Il 
comprises  the  districts  of  Chsmpdrsn,  Tirhut,  ShaliibCd, 
Siixaa,  Patnil,  Pnmiah,  Bh&gtilpLir,  and  the  Saatdl  |i*r- 
ganfs ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  independent  kin^ 
dam  of  NepiU ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Bi^shiihl  and  Bardw4n  dl- 
viaions  of  Bengal  proper;  on  the  S.  bv  the  Chhot4  Nagpar 
divbion ;  snd  on  the  W.  by  tlie  Nonh-WeBtem  Proviocca. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat,  except  in  the  ili*- 
trict  of  Moiighir,  where  detached  bills  occur,  and  in  lh« 
south-east  of  the  province,  where  the  Bautnalial  aod  SontU 
ranges  abut  upon  the  plains. 

Bebar  abouods  in  great  riren,  *ueh  as  tb«  Qang«,  with  Ita 
tribuUriea,  tbs  Ohagri,  Qaodak,  Kaa(,  Hsbfoandi,  anil  Soa. 
The  OangH  cdIsti  the  prorincB  near  tba  town  of  Buar,  Boira 
BUlward,  and  pusiaE  tbs  towiu  of  Dinijpur,  Patni,  Hangblr, 
aad  CotgoDs,  l.avei  th«  prnvincB  at  Sfjmahal.     It  divida  tba 

tha  diilrinta  o(  Sfraa,  Chunpiraii,  Tirhut,  Parniah,  and  part 
of  Mgagbir  and  BbigaJpur,  aail  wuth  of  it  ars  Sliltbibld,  PatoC. 
Osyii,  Ibe  Santil  pargno&i,  and  tha  rii!t  of  Mongbirand  Bhigal- 
pur.  The  Oangei  and  lis  northern  tributaries  are  Daiigaijlc  by 
oouutrr  boats  o(  larg«  burden  all  (ha  year  rounti.  Tho  Son  (lh» 
most  important  of  the  ■ouLham  triliularioj)  enlun  tho  provinea 
in  the  eitniaie  toatfa-wcit,  and  Formlne  for  a  abort  diHanee  iM 
boundary  in  that  diWMition,  flowa  north,  pait  Rhotiagarh  am* 
Arab,  separaliag  the  diatrlots  of  BhibibUd  from  thoae  of  Qay< 
and  Palnf,  and  joins  the  Qange*  oppoalto  ChKprJU  It  baa  a 
Tory  wide  bad,  aod  poors  down  ita  watara  with  great  Tal«it7 
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II  in  tho  di>triotof  Qayf.  16:0  feet;  SantU  par- 
}  to  1600  feet;  Rtijmabal  and  Monsbir  billf,  iJOO 
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ganS  hUIa,  SOD 

fHt  I  and  Rdjgarh  bill  in  Patnil,  IZOR  feol 

Brbar  Provinoe  conlaini  eight  diatrteti,  with  an  area  of 
ii.Ml  aqnnrs  milei,  and  a  total  population  in  187!  of  19.73(1,101 
aouls,  inhabiting  4H,3S5  rillagos  or  lowaihipa.  and  3,3»!,*» 
bouseaj  perBuni  per  square  mile,  465;  per  Tillage,  409.  Tba 
malei  numbenid  t>,797,l]lll,  or  4B-S  por  oenL,  and  the  feraaki^ 
e,U»S,4S2,  or  bn-i  per  Mnt.,  of  the  total  popaUtion.  Of  tb* 
provinoiij  popnlatiaa,  ]A,52S,S&0, orS3'7  percent.,  were  Hindoa; 
2.6SI],DJ3,  or  13'1  per  sunt.,  war*  MAtaomalana;  t,).  Buddhists ; 
S0S3  Cbriitiaos;  and  ^6^,031,  or  28  per  cant.,  of  nnipeciSed 
religion,  mostly  aborigiaea.  Of  the  male  adulta,  3,613,^31  ara 
relumad  as  agrloulluriatl,  aud  2.JS»,5S7  non-agricultDriMa. 
The  ahnriglnai  tribes  ooasisi  of  the  Btaara,  Chrrui.  Dbtagan, 
Kaojhin,  Kbsrwira,  Kola,  Hals,  Naiyia,  Nats,  Pahariit,  8aa- 
tila,  and  Tbarus.  The  eeniaa  of  ISTl  retnrned  49  towns  as  M>- 
taining  upwards  of  5000  iohsbiUots,  partioulara  of  which  Witt 
be  found  in  the  aocODuta  of  the  diatrieta  within  whicb  they  H* 
ailnaled.     Rice,  wheat,  barley,  puliai,  maiu,  and  variona  kiada 


miilet, 


i  dry  )oc»]>lit^ 
"otatoea,  aab- 

now  larpJy 


bagei,  is.,  were  introduced  by  Euiopaa    , 

cultivated.  Many  kinds  of  fruit*  and  Tegetablea  a™  .i~  (ir-*- 
daocd.  Tho  commercial  supla*  oonairt  of  oil -aeeda,  opium,  in- 
digo, sugar,  cotton,  snd  saltpotre.  Upward!  of  SOI!,Oa(l  tana  »f 
oil-aeedi  were  eiported  from   Behar  in   IB7I.     The  piimipal 

Huabrt  in  Tirbnt.  The  oultivation  of  opium  ia  a  Goveiwmeat 
monopoly,  snd  no  person  ia  allowed  to  grow  the  poppj  cicspt 

on  accuot  of  BovommenL     The  Bohaf  Opiam  Agency  haa  ill 
.dquanars  at  the  town  of  Palni.     Annual  angageu      ■ 
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I,  under 
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iry  of  land  with  poppy,  a 
tae  wuoia  proauce  in  me  lorm  oi  opium  ia  delivered  to  G-ocrtn- 
laant  at  a  Hied  rale.  The  iiraii  under  poppy  cnltiTStioa  in  th* 
Debar  Agonoy  in  187!  amonntad  to  S30,S!5  sorei.  The  Bebw 
indign,  generally  oallad  Tirhut  indigo,  yielda  aboat  oue-luir  nt 
the  total  ptoduee  of  that  dye  which  ia  aanually  eipurtad  froic 
Calcutta.  Id  the  Bhigalpnr  diriiioa  then  ar*  44  faetorif*, 
yielding  on  an  average  about  M>D  tons  of  indigo  a  ytkr.  Ia  lb* 
Patn£  diviaion,  indigo  oultiiation  is  almoat  saliralT  eonBoad  ta 
the  nortb  of  the  Oangsa,  in  the  diitrlots  of  Tirtia^  Sbao,  ibA 
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CtaBpino,  wblah  in  ISTS  ooBt>lD«d  104  hatflrin.  inoUding 
Mtoork*.  ud  jMdad  ISiS  toot  of  tht  d;e.  Tha  bdigo  indui- 
trj  ii  ftlcaatt  •alirtij  oonduoMd  b;  Europutii,  and  (1ib  total 
npital  inrggtsd  in  tha  bu(ina»  in  Behv  i)  estioKted  »t  up- 
warda  of  »  milUou  atarliag.  Large  quaatitiei  oT  lugar  sn  ei- 
portod,  but  tbe  Mlton  grown  Id  thg  prOTinaa  it  not  iiiffiiileiit  for 
tb*  Kqniremenci  of  tbe  psopip,  nd  hu  to  b«  mpplomeated  bj 
impart!  of  nw  oatton  ftnd  Bngiiab  pi«s  gDods.  S*1tpatre  >i 
lu-fialr  raflasd  Id  Tirbut,  Sfran,  sad   Cbomp&rBi],  aocl  t>  cx- 

torted  boEb  b;  nil  uid  river  to  Cklosttn ;  tbe  quaoCity  exported 
J  rxTOr  in  1BT2  being  22,749  toai.  The  mBDufasturei  of  leii 
importmnoe  are  taiar-ailk,  pApeTf  blsnketi,  bndi  utensLLB,  dre- 
armM,  flmxpeti^  aoftrse  outierj  sad  bu-dHAro,  lestbar,  omunontji 
«f  gold  ud  lilror,  ia.  Of  mincrali— lud,  lilrer,  and  osuper, 
arid  in  tbe  Bfaigalpur  diviaion,  but  the  minea  are  not  worked. 


orked  In  the  Eaolil  paigania. 
■     India,  tbe  '' 


ieTote 


a  the 
rank  road  eflbrded  the  aole  naeana  of  oemmiinioation  from 
Catentta  to  the  Nortb-WeatErn  Prorineea.  But  now  the  railrond 
b  tbe  |fr«Bt  highwaj  whieb  oonneeta  Upper  India  with  Lower 
Bengid.  Tbe  Boat  ladin  Railway  nuia  tbrougliant  tha  lenj^th 
of  tha  pTOiinoe ;  toul  length  of  roil,  apvarda  of  MO  mileL  Be- 
nde*  tbe  Qnuiii  Tnuk  rgod,  the  otber  tmpartaat  rosdi  in  the 
piorinoa  ore—d).  Rood  from  Bjntbia  Bailwo;  Station  to  BhU. 
t^ifac;  (2),  Doijiling  rood,  from  KirigoU  to  Siligarf;  (31. 
bon  Shkbrghttl  on  the  Grand  Trunk  rood  to  Piita£    " 


Thar. 


aanj 


looal  n 
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rereBDes  of  the  prorinca  in  1872  amounted  to  £I,S9B,9&2,  of 
which  £I,lS4,g08,  or  74  par  cent.,  woe  from  land.  In  ISTS  the 
S  diatrlota  of  the  proTinie  were  divided  into  87  eiooutire  anb- 
diviiions,  and  oontaioed  K  elri]  judge*  and  80  magiatratea. 
Tlie  total  polioe  foroe  (regalar,  pjujuicipol,  and  village)  eonaiata 
iirM,D2Smen:  eoit,£21l),»43.  Id  1S72  there  wen  21i  Qorem- 
ment  and  uded  Mboolo.  attended  by  Ubt  papils.  and  ni»n- 
tainad  at  a  toMI  ooat  of  £lT,B3a,  of  which  aoremmeat  eontrib- 
■led  £10,32S.  Theae  are  exoluaivB  of  unaided  Khoola.  Tbe 
eanina  of  1372  returned  the  total  number  of  achoola,  aided  and 
nnoided,  in  the  prOTinca  st  47B1.  Bengali  ia  the  language  in 
theeaatern  part  of  the  province;  but  Hindi,  one  of  the  dialecta 
af  Sinakrlt,  ii  the  language  of  the  reet.  The  Mahometan  popa- 
hiion  uae  Hindnat£ai  or  Urdn,  a,  language  of  modara  or^KiB, 
hTmed  riom  the  faaion  ot  Pcraian  and  Anbio  witb  Hindi.  The 
elimate  of  Bebar  ia  >erj  bat  from  the  middle  of  Hwoh  to  the 
aod  of  Jane,  wben  tbe  imina  let  in,  which  coatinua  till  the 
and  of  Baptamber.  The  cold  aeaaon,  from  Oolobor  to  tha  firat 
balT  of  Horoh,  ia  the  plaaaanteat  time  of  tha  jear.  Tbe  total 
rainfall  in  1S72  Taried  from  32  to  SO  inohea  In  diJFerent  locali^ 

In  mncient  limei  Behar  compriBed  die  domiaioiu  of  tbe 
kiogg  of  Masadha,  who  at  ona  time  were  the  lords  pan^ 
moDDt  of  India,  and  vhoas  court  is  icpresented  as  ooe  of 
the  most  brilliant  that  ever  existed.  Alexander  the  Great 
vheo  he  invailed  India  intended  to  push  his  conquests  to 
FaliboUira,  the  capital  of  Magadho,  whose  monarch  he 
hotrd  could  oppose  him  with  30,000  OTalry,  SOO.OOO  in- 
fantry, and  9000  elephants.  Their  hiKhest  point  of  grand- 
eur was  supposed  to  have  been  attained  at  tlie  lime  of 
8e1eucDS  Nicator,  one  of  the  Lmmediate  Euocesors  of  Alex- 
ander, wlio  invaded  Maf^adha,  According  to  the  Qreek 
historians  he  was  Victorious,  but  this  is  doubtful,  as  he  re- 
linquished all  the  Macedonian  conijuests  to  the  east  of  the 
Indns,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ciiondra 
Gupta,  tlie  reifcniuK  king.  At  this  time  Magasthenes  was 
appointed  to  represent  him  at  Hagadlia  court.  The  Ma.- 
gadlia  monarchs  encouraged  arts  and  learnia^i  oonstmcted 
roads,  and  sent  their  fleets  acroaa  the  Bay  of  Bt^ga!  to  col- 
onize Java,  Bali,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago. Tlie  Magadha  kingdom  flourished  from  the  4th  cen- 
1UT7  before  the  Christian  era  to  the  6th  century  af^er  it. 
But  ancient  Behar  ie  far  more  celebrated  in  another  re- 
K1H?ct.  Six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  il  was  tha 
cmdle  of  Baddhiam  when  that  religion  was  in  its  infant 
state.  It  sent  its  missionaries  to  Cejlon,  China,  Thibet, 
and  Tartarv,  and  the  religion  they  taught  is  still  followed 
by  300  millions  of  people.  Behar  is  a  sacred  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Buddhist  nations.  In  1202 
A.n.  Behar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans  without 
a  struggle,  and  from  this  lime  it  formed  one  of  the  three 
wbahs  or  Drovincee  under  the  nileiv  of  Bengal.  In  the 
time  of  Akbar  it  comprised  the  seven  firkSrt  of  Monghir, 
Champiran,  H^jfpur,  Siran,  Tirhul,  RohfaU,  and  Behar. 
It  came  Into  the  pontssion  of  the  East  India  Company 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  Dfwiut  in  17S5,  when  tlie  prov- 
ince was  united  with  Bengal.  In  1857  two  zamfnd&rs, 
'Tuar  Sinh  and  Kum&r  Sink,  rebelled  against  tbe  British 
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islbrtor 


Oovernment,  and  for  some  moaths  bald  the  thIim 

Boht&  against  the  English. 

Beuab,  a  magisterial  subdivision,  and  a  town  of  Pataa 
district.  The  Sitbdivisiow  was  formed  in  1846.  It  bm 
an  area  of  792  equure  miles,  with  a  total  population  of 
570,388  souls,  the  average  population  per  square  mile  beittt 
721.  Bbhab  Town  ia  situated  in  25°  10'  N.  lat  and  85*^ 
35'  E.  long.  Il  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  subah  or 
governorship  under  the  Mahometans,  but  at  present  it  it 
merelj  a  subdivisional  town.  Population  in  1872 : — 
Hindus,  31,006;  Mahomelana,  13,282;  others,  7;  total, 
44,295.  Municipal  income,  £1100;  expenditure,  £1120; 
rate  of  taxation,  6d.  per  head  of  popnlation. 

BEHBEHAN,  a  town  of  Peraia,  in  the  province  of  Fart 
pleasantl;^  situated  in  the  middle  at  a  hivhU-kinllivated 
plain,  which  is  watered  hv  the  rivers  Zab  and  Jerahi.  The 
walls  are  about  three  mile*  in  circumference ;  and  there  ia 
a  castle  called  Kalih  N&ranj,  or  Orange  Castle,  in  the  8.E. 
comer.  The  population  is  various!;^  estimated  at  10,000 
and  at  4000,  the  latter  more  probably  correct,  as  the  place 
has  suffered  from  plague  and  oppression. 

BEHEM,  or  Behaik,  Martut,  a  well-kaown  navigator 
and  cartographer,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  about  143C. 
Having  entered  the  service  of  Portugal,  he  was  ap|)oint«d, 
in  1484,  to  act  bs  geographerin  the  expedition  of  Diego  Cam 
to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  his  return  to  Li^n 
reoeived  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  reward  for  his  servioM. 
He  was  afterwards,  employed  by  the  king  in  various  capooi- 
tiee,  and  visited  the  capital  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
with  bis  engagements ;  but,  after  his  marriage,  in  1486,  faia 
principal  residence  seems  to  have  been  at  Fayal,  in  the 
Asores,  where  his  father-in-law,  Job  Huerter,  held  the  rank 
of  governor  of  the  Flemish  colony.  On  a  visit  to  his  native 
city  in  1492,  be  constructed  a  terrestrial  globe,  in  which  he 
incorporated  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo  and  other  recent 
travellers.  The  globe  is  still  preserved  in  the  fomily,  and 
has  frequentlj  been  reproduced  by  engraving.  (See  Dop- 
peimayr,  Hut.  Kaehririu  v.  "~    '  "   '  "~"    '' 

1730;  Kgafctla,  Pnm.  tow.  a  .. 
atlas  to  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin's  HieL  de  la  Otog.,  1874.) 
Behem's  sdenliGc  aitainmenis  have  been  very  variously 
estimated, — some  placing  him  in  tiie  very  first  rank  among 
tbe  gec^raphets  of  his  time,  while  othen  maintain  (hat  M 
hardly  reached  the  level  of  the  ordinary  Portuguese  chail- 
makers.  Blundere  of  16  degrees  are  found  on  his  globe  in 
the  localisation  of  places  which  he  himself  visited,  while 
in  the  comemporaneoas  maps  errors  of  more  than  one 
degree  were  comparatively  rare.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  ho  bad  no  share  in  Tiansatlaniic  discovery,  and 
though  Columbus  and  he  were  in  Portugal  at  tbe  same 
time,  no  connection  between  tlie  two  has  been  established. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  in  loOG,  or,  according  to  his  tomhsloae, 
1507. 

Bee  Mnrr,  Diplomat.  QcKk.  da  herUkmltn  fftffert  Bthnim, 
1778;  Humboldt,  frtl.  Umieri«ehuHtitn,  1816!  OhilUiiy,  (Twi. 
dt>  SafaXnn  M.  BiAaim.  iSi.-);  Lelawell.  Otog.  du  noun  agi, 
l&bT;  Petarmana'a  Miaheil.,  ISSBi  Pe«ihel,  ZeiMllv  dtr  Enl- 
dt':tanjm,  and  ffcct.  dtr  Erdkande,  ISSSj  Breuain^  Zar. 
QlMch.  dtr  Geasr.,  1869. 

BEHISTCN,  BiHSL-rns,  or  Biatrrnw,  tbe  ancient  Ba- 
ghislan  {Mam  Bagutaaae],  a  precipitous  mountain  or  rock 
in  Persia,  remarkable  for  the  extensive  inscriptions  of  a 
very  early  date  still  preserved  on  some  parts  of  its  escarp- 
ment. It  li<3  27  miles  E.  of  Kirmanshah,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  Ajemi.  The  principal  inscription  is  cuneiform, 
and  rel.ites  to  the  victories  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  is 
represented  in  a  sculptured  centre-piece  as  receiving  tlte 
homage  of  a  numlwr  of  ctpiives,  upon  one  of  whom  he  has 

Elanlml  his  foot.  The  labor  expended  on  the  work  most 
ave  been  very  great.  The  surface  of  the  rock  has  bcoi 
carefully  smoothed,  and  pieces  have  had  every  crevice  ot 
holiov  filled  up  with  lead;  tbe  accuracy  and  regularity  of 
the  characters  is  almost  unexampled;  and  the  whole  of  the 
tablets  have  been  carefully  coated  wi'.h  a  siliceous  varnish 
to  preserve  ihem  from  the  weather.  Of  the  oiher  inscri[>- 
tions  the  first  is  in  Greek  and  the  second  in  Arabic,  but 
neither  is  of  any  great  importance.  It  was  not  till  1846 
that  the  Darius  tablets  were  translated  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  who  has  given  a  romplete  account  of  bis  biuors  in 
the  Jbum.  Rny.  At.  Soe.  The  princiiial  oniice  of  Behistiin 
in  the  Greek  or  Ronutn  wrileni  is  that  of  Diodonis  Siculus, 
who  tells  how  Semiraniis  visited  the  place  on  her  march 
from  Babylon  to  EL-balana,  and  caased  her  own  image  to  bt 
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•onlptorad  on  tha  toA.  He  intaipnti  the  n*me  of  tlie 
moantaiD  bj  Aiir  ipnf,  the  Hill  of  Jove,  which  ia  not  verj 
liifierent  from  thftt  proposed  bj  modern  echolut — "the 
dwelling  of  the  gods."  (See  Jotan.  R.  Qtog.  Soe.,  1839; 
Jonm.  Boil.  As.  Hoc,  vob.  z.  aod  zii. ;  Ker  Porter's  ZVmeb,- 
Benfej's  ksUintdiriflm,  1847.) 

BEHMEN,  Jacob.    See  Boehhe. 

BEHN,  Apa&A,  an  Bnglish  snthoreM  of  some  celebrity, 
wu  bom  of  a  goctd  familj  in  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I-  probably  in  IM2.  Her  tiuher,  whose  name  was 
Johnson,  hanng  reoeived  tbe  appointment  of  lientenant- 
geoeral  of  Surinam,  proceeded  lo  llie  We«t  Indiea,  taking 
with  him  hii  whole  family.  Mr.  Johnson  died  on  the  voy- 
age ;  but  bis  family  reached  Surinam,  and  resided  there  for 
Borne  years.  Here  Aphra  learned  the  history,  and  acquired 
a  penonal  knowledge,  of  the  American  prince  Oroonoco  and 
hii  beloved  Imoinda,  whoae  adventures  she  has  related  in 
ner  novel  OromuKO.  On  her  return  to  London  she  is  said 
to  have  married  Hr.  Bebn,  a  merchant  of  Dutch  extraction 
leeiding  in  that  city,  of  whom  notliing  but  the  uuae  has 
«ver  been  known,  if  anything  mora  even  existed.  The  wit 
*nd  abilities  of  Mrs.  Bebn  brought  her  into  high  eeUmaUoa 
at  court,  and  Charies  II.  employed  her  to  transact  some 
aStits  of  importance  abroad  during  the  Dutch  war.  For 
this  purpose  she  went  to  Aolwerp,  where  she  skilfully  con- 
trived to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  secrets  of  state  as  lo 
accomplish  the  object  of  her  mission ;  and  in  the  latter  end 
«f  10S4,  by  means  of  the  influetice  she  had  gained  over  one 
Van  der  Alber^  she  wormed  out  of  him  the  design  formed 
by  De  Buyter,  in  conjunction  with  the  family  of  the  De 
Witts,  of  salting  up  the  Tliames  and  burning  the  English 
■hips  in  their  liBroors.  TJiis  she  oommunicated  to  the 
English  court,  but  although  the  event  proved  her  Intelll- 
fence  to  have  been  well  founded,  it  was  at  the  time  disre- 
^rded, — which  drcumstance,  together  with  tbe  disinclina- 
tion shown  to  reward  her  for  her  serviceii,  determined  her  to 
drop  all  further  thoughts  of  political  a&ire.  She  returned  to 
Koglond,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  on  the  voyage  home,  the 
vessel  in  which  she  sailed  haviog  foundered.    From  this 

Eriod  she  appeara  to  have  supported  herself  by  her  writ- 
gs.  Her  works  are  numerous,  <'°d  all  of  thun  are  of  a 
lively  and  amatory  character.  Her  dramas  are  sometimes 
well  constructed,  but  they  are  among  the  worst  specimens 
«f  the  later  Stuart  literature.  Of  her  short  talcs,  or  novel- 
«tue,  the  only  one  possessing  any  merit  is  tba  story  of  Oroo- 
luxo,  which  wss  made  the  basis  of  Boutheme's  meat  popu- 
lar (rsgcd;r.  Mm.  Behn  died  on  the  ISth  of  April,  I&9, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Her  works  have  passed  through  many  editions,  tbe  latest 
being  that  published  by  Pearson,  1S72. 

BEHRING'S  ISLAND,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Aleu- 
tian grou^  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  66°  22'  N.  lat.,  166°  K 
long.'  It  is  rocky  and  desolate,  and  is  only  remarkable  as 
being  the  place  where  the  navigator  Behrmg  was  wrecked 
and  died  in  1741.    Population,  2500. 

BEHRIMQ'S  STBAIT,  the  narrow  sea  between  the 
N.E.  part  of  Asia  and  the  N.W.  part  of  North  America, 
connecting  the  North  Pacific  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  At 
the  narrowest  part.  East  Cape  in  Asia  approaches  within 
about  36  mUes  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  American 
•hore.  The  former  Is  in  66°  8'  N.  lat.,  169°  38'  W.  long. ; 
and  the  latter  in  65°  46'  N.  lat.,  16S°  15'  W.  long.  North 
and  south  of  these  points  the  coasts  on  both  sides  rapidly 
diverge.  They  are  sleep  and  rocky,  and  considerably 
indented.  The  Asiatic  coast,  extending  from  Cape  Serdtiy 
lo  Cape  Chukotiky,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles,  presents 
«everal  large  and  commodious  bars.  The  strait  is  in  gen- 
eral from  23  to  30  fathoms  in  depth,  and  contains  a  few 
■moll  islands  known  as  the  Diomede  Islands.  Haxe  and 
fogs  greatly  prevail,  and  the  temperature  is  low.  The 
strait  derives  its  name  from  Vitus  Bering  or  Behring,  a 
Qerman  in  the  Russian  service,  who  discovered  it  in  the 
year  1728.*  It  was  subsequently  explored  and  described 
with  great  accuracy  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1768.  (See  Ardie 
Papfrtfyr  Ezptdilhn  of  187&.) 

BEIBA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  l>ounded  on  tbe  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Trai-os-Montee  and  Minho,  E.  bv  Spain, 
S.  by  Alemtqo  and  Portuguese  Estremodura,  and  W.  by 
tbe  Atlantic.  Area  about  SS86  square  miles.  Population 
in  1871,  1,294,282.  _  It  is  administratively  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Aveiro,  Coimbra,  Viieu,  Guarda,  and  Cas- 
lello  Branco,  white  it  is  popalarly  re^rded  ss  consisting 
-of  tbe  three  sections  of  Betra-AUa  or  Upper  Beira,  Beira- 
p  A  BaMlan  lilud  o/  the 
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Baixa,  or  Lower  Beira,  and  Beira-Ma'^  or  Harilime  BcJn. 
Except  along  the  cout,  the  surfaoe  is  for  the  ntnt  part 
mountainous, — the  highest  point,  in  the  Sena  de  Bdi«ll% 
being  7524  feeL .  Besides  the  Douro,  which  is  lar  tha 
largest,  the  Aguado,  the  Hondego,  the  Vouga,  and  tha 
Zeiere  are  the  principal  rivers.  Tbe  soil,  except  in  tha 
valleys,  is  dry  and  roclcy,  and  lai^  stretches  are  corered 
with  heath.  The  principal  agricoltural  prodncdoos  aia 
maiie,  wheat,  garden  vegetables,  and  fmiL  The  oliva  is 
la^ty  cultiTSted,  the  oilfbrming  oite  of  the  chief  artidea 
of  export;  and  good  wine  is  also  produced.  In  the  flM 
country  between  Coimbra  and  Aveiro  the  nuu^y  butd  m 
laid  out  in  rice-fields,  or  in  pastures  for  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  not  so  well  attended  to  •■ 
formerly,  except  in  Upper  Beira.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Ltunego  swine  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
furnish  the  well-known  Lisbon  hams.  There  is  compaia- 
tively  little  manu^turins  industry  in  the  province,  with 
the  exception  of  the  production  of  woollen  cloth,  whicb 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  the  district  of 
Castello  Branco  or  Govilbao.  Silver  and  lead  ora  exist  in' 
the  mountains,  but  are  neglected.  Iron,  ooat,  and  marbla 
are  worked  to  some  extent,  and  milbdones  are  quarried  ia 
some  placca.  Salt  is  obtained  in  considerable  qttaotitiea 
from  the  lagnnee  along  the  coast.  There  is  a  atriking 
dlfierenoeof  character  mween  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
and  more  elevated  regions  of  Beira,  the  former  being 
sociable  and  courteous,  if  also  indolent  and  lax  in  morals; 
while  the  latter  are  grave  and  reserved,  hardy  and  indoatri- 
ous.  The  principal  towns  in  tbe  province  am  Coimbta, 
Viieu,  Aveiro^Omar,  and  Lamego.  The  heir-appu«it  ta 
the  throne  of  Portugal  baa  the  title  of  Prince  of  Beira. 

BEIT  EL  PAKlH  (ic.  Hove  i^  tit  SaiM),  an  no- 
waited  town  in  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  77  milea 
N.E  of  Mocha,  and  about  17  from  the  coast,  in  43°  23^ 
E.  long.,  13°  32'  N.  lat.  It  is  situated  on  a  barren,  sandy 
plain,  protected  against  the  predatory  incaiaions  of  tin 
Arabs  Vr  a  caatie,  in  which  the  governor  reeidea.  It 
wss  founded  in  the  17th  century  by  the  inhobitanta  of  tha 
seaboard  town  of  Alafaka,  who  were  led  to  seek  a  new 
settlement  from  their  once  famous  harbor  being  rendend 
useless  by  coral  buiks;  and  it  soon  became  the  greater 
jseat  of  the  coflee-trade  in  the  world.  The  praspertty  of 
the  dty  was  considerably  diminished  ander  the  Wahabeta 
and  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  though  even  during  kit 
domination  it  is  stated  to  have  had  30,(XH)  inhabitants.  It 
is  still  engaged  in  the  coffee-trade,  and  also  deala  in  iwxim, 
gum,  and  pearls.  Most  of  tbe  common  bouses  ar«  mere 
grass-roofed  huts,  bat  tiere  and  there  are  ancient  sloaa 
buildings.  Tbe  moat  remarkable  of  these  ia  the  mosque  of 
Akhm^-Ibn-Musa,  which  is  older  than  the  city  ilaeIC 
The  principal  ports  at  which  the  exports  are  shipped  an 
Lohaya,  about  32  miles  N.W.,  and  Uodeida,  37  miles  B 
Population,  8000. 

BEJA,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Alemtno,  in  Poitngal, 
34  milM  S.  of  Evora.  It  is  surrounded  w^th  walls,  ii  tba 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  ooataina  about  6600  inhabilanla,  who 
are  for  the  moat  part  occupied  in  oiltivation,  and  eapeoally 
in  breeding  cattle. 

BEJAR,  a  fortified  town  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Salamanca,  situated  on  the  Biver  Cuerpo  de  Hombre,  in  a 
deep  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Sierra  de  Brjar,  about  46 
miles  S.  of  the  provindal  capital.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
but  well  paved,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  old.  Tht 
manufacture  of  cloth  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  cattle  at  the  annn&l  fair.  There  are  saline 
springs,  with  a  temperature  of  104°  lo  108°  F.  A  ducal 
family  takai  its  title  from  the  city,  and  has  a  palace  within 
its  walls.     Population,  10,683. 

BEKE,  Chakleb  Til»T0HI!,  a  distinguished  English 
traveller,  geographer,  and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  in 
London,  October  10,  1800.  Educated  for  the  ponaits  of 
commerce,  be  afterwards  studied  law  fur  a  short  time  al 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  finally  devoted  himself  lo  the  stndrof 
historical,  geographical,  and  ethnt^raphicot  subjects.  The 
first-lrujls  of  his  researches  appeared  in  his  work  entitled 
Origina  Bibliae,  or  BeatareAa  tn  iVunesoi  SiMorg,  whidi 
was  published  in  1834.  As  an  attempt  to  reconsiruci  Ihc 
eailv  history  of  the  human  race  from  geological  data,  u 
naturally  raised  a  storm  of  oppoaition  on  the  part  of  lh«a 
who  felt  it  their  duty  to  defend  the  traditional  readings  of 
the  book  of  Oeneiis.  For  about  two  years  (1S36  (o  f&lS) 
Dr.Beke  held  the  poetof  British  Consulin  Saxony.  FnM 
[>ADue.    8h  Vol.  XIX  p.  33U.- AJ<.  Ed.1 


BftKfia- SELF  AST. 


Ibit  tune  till  hit  dMth  hu  atUntion  waa  derolcd  to 
meogtK^eti  itDdiea,cb)eflTof  Afrio  uid  tha  Nile  Vallcj. 
Aided  tiT  privmte  fiieadi,  ne  Tuil«d  Abywrnft  in  coaneo- 
tioa  with  the  political  miatioa  under  Hqor  Harria,  and 
•zplored  distncta  which  up  to  that  time  bad  remained 
onknowD  lo  Europeans.  The  valuable  naolla  of  tbia 
jooniej,  which  occapied  him  bam  1840  to  1843,  he  save 
to  the  world  in  1845  ie  the  work  entitled  Abj/uiwta,  a 
Aatenunt  o^  FaOt,  &c.  Once  again,  after  an  interraj  of 
more  than  iweoi;  jeu/t,  he  went  to  Abjsainia,  for  the 
purpoae  of  obiainii^  from  King  Tlieodore  the  releaae  of  Mr. 
Baaura  and  olher  Briliah  capiivea.  In  thi«  he  succeeded, 
but  the  king  afterwards  clianged  his  mind  and  continued 
(o  detain  the  prisoneia.  In  1848  he  made  an  ansucceasfut 
attempt  to  explore  the  Upper  Nile ;  his  labor  was  repaid, 


a  Bide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah ;  and  his  esploralion  convinced  him  that  hia 
view  vaa  right.  It  has  not,  however,  commended  itself  to 
.  Dr.  Beke  did  at  Bromlej,  in  Kent, 


general  acceptanoe. 
Jal7  31,  1874. 

Dt.  Baks'i  wiiHuiti  an  van  nnnu 
jnportmnt,  b«^dei  thoia  alnuj  ommf 
J/ttt  amd  ilt  TribiUariu,  IStT ;  Onllu, 
and  Tht  Brituk  Captivmi  in  Alnwrinu 
a  iarn  nninhsr  of  Mmain  uid  Aipcri 
Iwl  Booiuy,  the  fihtiih  Auooi^Lioa,  i 
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rih.D.  wu' 


■  gold  medal,  and  alH 


tto/lUlfiU.im; 
b.  He  DODtribnted 
e  Rojal  Qeognph- 
lillolog'  ■  "  ■  - 
iitihurgk  i, 
Haw  of  the  Boral  8eo- 
___. --nowteiljeor 


....  iiOn^Etfiiilieathedegne 
iDfemd  on  blm  bj  the  DnlTonitj  of  Tai>in- 
10  ■  fellow  of  Ihe  Boeiatj  of  Antiquariei,  Id 
the  grant  of  a  pension  an  th«  eiril  liit. 

larket-town  of  Hnngar^,  fbrmerlj  a  royal 
iree  cilt,  and  the  capital  of  the  counlv  of  the  aamo  name, 
dtnated  at  the  confiuence  of  the  White  and  Black  Koros, 
14  milei  N.N.W.  ofOvQla,  which  ia  now  the  capitaL  The 
Inhabitants,  principallj  CalviniBla,  amoant  to  22,500,  and 
•re  ehieflyengageo  in  agricalture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
Count  Wenkbeim  haa  a  fine  castle  in  the  town,  which  was 
■t  one  time  stroDglv  fottified.  Long.  20°  41'  87"  £-  laL 
*6»  46'  16"  N. 

BEEKER,  Balthazar,  a  celebrated  Dalch  divine,  was 
bora  in  Fricsland  in  1634.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
worka  in  philoaophy  and  theologr,  which  from  their 
freedom  of  thought  and  critical  radonaliam  excited  con- 
nderable  enmit;  againaC  bim.  His  most  celebrated  pro- 
duction was  the  work  entitled  Die  Btiomerdt  Wttda,  or 
n«  World  StwUehed,  in  which  he  examined  crilicallj  the 
phenomena  geneiallv  ascribed  lo  spidtual  agency,  and 
exposed  with  much  ibroe  the  many  abaurditiee  retnirdinir 
Ihe  power  of  Satan  that  had  become  ardcles  of 
fiutli.  The  odnun  /'  ■  *  --»-.- 
bodi,  and  Bekker 
ministiy.  He  reiided 
1608. 

BEKEEB,  or  Woi.FV,  Euzabetb,  a  Dutdi  novelist, 
wu  bom  in  1738.  Slia  was  married  to  Adrian  Wolff, 
•  Befonned  clergyman,  hut  ia  always  known  under  her 
maiden  name.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1777, 
ahe  resided  for  some  time  in  France,  with  her  cloae  friend, 
Agatha  Dekeu.  She  was  exposed  to  some  of  the  dan|(ers  of 
the  French  Bevoluticw,  and,  it  is  said,  eect4>ed  the  guillotine 
atlv  bv  her  great  preeence  of  mind.  In  1795  nhe  returned 
to  Holland,  and  rended  at  the  Hngue  till  her  death  in 
1804.  Her  novek  were  written  in  coiijunction  with  Agatha 
Deken,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 


t  Anulerdam   till  his  death   i 


H  (17S7J,  CbmsJis  Wildtehvt  (1798-96),  have 
been  extremely  popular.  Some  of  (hem  have  been  tiana- 
lated  into  Oennan  and  French. 

BEKKEB,  lunAsuKL,  a  distinguished  pbilologist,  was 
bora  at  Berlin  in  17S5,  and  died  7th  Jun^  1871.  He 
completed  bis  claasical  eduotion  at  the  univenity  of  Halle 
■Dd«r  Ihe  famoos  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  was  accustomed  to 
i|Mak  of  bim  at  hia  moK  promising  gapL    lu  ISIO  he 


was  q)pointed  to  a  profmonbip  in  the  nniversi^  of 
Berlin.  Fqr  several  yeara,  between  1810  and  1321,  h» 
travelled  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  parts  of  Qeimany, 
eiiminiog  classical  manusonpta  and  gathering  materiala 
for  his  great  editorial  labors.  Soma  detached  fruits  of  his 
researches  wen  nven  in  the  Antedota  Orma,  S  vols- 
1814-21 ;  but  the  mil  reaull  of  his  nnwearied  industry  and 
ability  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  array  of  ciassical 
works  edited  by  him.  The  most  famous  are  Plato,  10  vols., 
1814-21;  Oraioret  Aaid,  7  vols.,  1823;  Ariitoitlt*  (th« 
Beriin  edition),  4  vols.,  1B31-36 ;  ThwyUiUi,  3  vols.,  1821  j 
Antlophaaa,  3  vols.,  1825;  Sexlut  Empinait,  1842.  H» 
also  edited  24  volumes  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  Bekker 
confined  himaelf  entirely  lo  textual  recension  and  criticism, 
and  contributed  little  to  the  eitensio'i  of  general  scholar- 
slii)).  He  was  well  read  in  (he  old  French  '.Vierature,  par- 
ticiilarly  that  of  Provence,  and  contribulAd  many  papers  on 
it  to  the  Mtmoirt  of  the  Bertin  Academy. 

BEL.    See  Baal. 

BEL,  or  Beuub,  Matthias,  au  Hangarian  divine  a 


historian,  was  horn  in  16S4,  and  was  educated  partly  at 

IS  made  rector  of  'Se  evangelical 

Lyceum  at  Presburg,  where  he  remained  li.l  his  death  in 


Hstle.    In  1719  he 


1749.  His  greatworkwas  the  HistoiT  of  Hungary  (^olilui 
Svngaria  nota  hitloriec-otagmphiea),  4  vols.,  1735-4!^  which 
was  not  completed.  Other  works  devoted  to  the  history  of 
his  na^ve  country  are — Hatgarue  antiimaelnotixprodroimu, 
n23;AilparaluiadBiMorianHimgaTtie,\73&-K.  Heals» 
wrote  00  the  literature  of  the  Hungarians. 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAQON,  one  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.    See  Apocrttha. 

BELA,  or  BekLiA,  a  Iowa  of  Balucbistan,  ouiital  of  th» 
province  of  Lns,  on  the  north-eastern  hank  of  the  Biver 
PooraUy,  293mUesN.orKhelat.  Long.  66°  4' £.,  lat.  26° 
1'  N.  About  one-third  of  the  town  in  the  weetern  quarter 
is  eocompasBod  br  a  mud  walL  The  streets  are  narrow  i  but 
from  the  elevated  si(aation  of  the  town,  and  ita  rocky  utc^ 
tiiey  are  always  dean,  even  in  wet  weather.  The  bauar  !• 
very  neat.  The  goveraor's  reudence  is  sammnded  hy  a. 
castellaled  mad-wall,  which  also  enclosea  a  dome-coreted 
mosque.    Population  about  6000. 

BGLBEIS,  or  Bilbets,  ■  town  of  Upper  F^ypt,  in  th» 
province  of  Kelynbieb,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  2S 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cairo.  It  was  formerly  conudered  th« 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  that  side,  and  waa  defended  by 
Btrong  fonificationa,  hut  theM  were  suBtred  to  fall  into 
decajr  till  1798,  wlien  Napolecm  ordered  Uiem  to  be  put  In 
repair.  In  1163-^  it  was  besieged  for  three  months  by  thfr 
Crusaders  under  Amalric,  who  at  len^h,  in  1163,  captured 
and  pillaged  it.  The  present  population  ir  sot  supposed  to 
exceed  5000. 

BELEM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  now  r^arded  as  a  subuA 
of  Lisbon.    Bee  LiSBOir. 

BELFAST,  tlie  chief  manubcturing  and  commercial 
town  of  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough. 
the  capital  of  Ulster,  and,  since  1650,  the  county  town  of 
Antrim,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  8abud» 
of  Bollymaoj-ret  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  it  ia 
mainly  oomprised.  It  is  situated  in  laU  G4°  36'  8'5"  N., 
and  long.  5°  65'  53'7"  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  LagaiL 
which  £wB  into  Belbst  Lough  (Carrickfer^  Bay),  and 
ia  huitt  on  an  alluvial  deposit  and  land  reclaimed  from  th» 
sea,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  not  more  than  6  feet 
above  high-water  mark.    It  was  thus  for  a  long  period  ez- 


-_  epidemics ;  but  its  8 ,__.^. _.__.,    „.,     ._ 

become  more  healthy,  while  tho  environs  are  agreeable  and 
picturesque. 

The  elvmology  of  the  name  and  the  origin  of  the  town 
are  equally  uncertain,  and  there  is  nut  a  single  monument 
of  anliquarian  interest  upon  which  to  found  a  conjecture. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Belfast  is  described 


CsxrickfeigUB,  t 
fortress  of  Belbat,  and  all  the  surrounding  h 
(urbuloat  sncoeason  having  been  tooted  by  the  English, 


the  town  and  fortr««s  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hlr  Tbomift 
Smvth,  a  bvorite  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  but  were  aft> 
fbrteited  by  him  to  the  Lord-Depuly  Sir  Arthur  Cbii 


who,  in  1012,  WSB  cmled  Budd  Chidicster.  At  Ibis  tiain 
the  tovQ  cooiUted  of  about  120  houses,  niostlj  built  of 
■nud  and  covered  with  thnlcli,  while  the  castle,  a  tiio- 
•toried  building,  was  roofed  vich  shingles.  In  1632 
Thomas  Wentwortb,  Earl  Stra&brd 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  Bellasl  si 


;.  St.  Georga'i  Cliurcta. 
B.  ChrJit  Cbureh, 
9.  SLMilHChl'iCntbad. 
i  10.  Acadffiiiical  luL        \ 


the  benefits  of  his  enlightened  polic;,  receiTin;;,  among 
other  favon,  certain  fiscal  rights  which  his  lordship  had 
purchased  from  the  corporation  of  C:irrickfergns.  Two 
jeara  after  the  rebellion  of  Iflll  a  rampart  was  raised 
round  the  town,  pierced  hy  (our  gates  on  (he  land  side. 
In  16S2,  as  appears  bj  a  map  still  extant,  there  were  150 
IioiKKS  within  llie  wait,  forming  fire  eireeta  and  as  many 
lanes;  and  the  apland  districts  around  were  one  dense 
forest  of  giant  oaks  and  sycamores,  yielding  an  unlajling 
■apply  of  timber  to  the  wondmen  of  Carrickfergus. 

Tlironghout  the  succeeding  Qfty  years  tlie  progress  of 
Belfast  surpassed  that  of  most  other  towns  in  Ireland.  Its 
merchants,  in  1686,  owned  forty  Bhi]»,  of  a  total  carrying 
power  of  SSOO'tons,  and  the  customs  collected  were  close 
npon  £20,000.  When  King  William  arrived  at  Belfast  in 
1690  tliere  were  only  two  places  of  worship  in  the  town, 
the  old  corporation  church  in  ihe  High  Street,  and  the 
PresbylOriaomeeting-bouaeinEosemary  Lane, — theKoman 
Ca.tholic3  not  being  permiLted  to  build  their  chapels  wiLliin 
the  walls  of  corporate  towns. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  13th  centnry  Belfast  had 
become  known  as  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  what 
was  then  thought  a  handsome,  thriving,  and  well-peopled 
town,  with  many  new  houses  and  gwni  shops.  During  the 
dvil  commolions  which  so  long  alilicled  the  country,  it 
iuffijred  less  than  most  Other  places;  and  it  soon  after- 
wards attained  the  rank  of  the  "great^t  town  for  trade 
in  the  north  of  Ireland."  James  Blow  and  Co.  introduced 
letterpress  printing  in  169S,  and  in  1704  issued  Ihe  first 
copy  of  the  Bible  produced  in  the  island.  In  Sepleinl>er, 
1737,  Henry  and  Robert  Jo^  started  the  Belfast  Nem 
Later,  which  not  only  atill  maintains  its  existence,  but  has 
long  been  at  tlie  head  of  the  Irish  Conservative  press. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  town  contained  1800  houses 
and  8)49  inhabilanis,  5oG  of  tiie  laiicr  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  Eomo.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1789  llmt 
Belfast  obtained  the  regular  communication,  which  towns 
of  lees  importance  alreadj  enjoyed,  with  Dublin  by  stage 
coach, — a  fact  which  is  lo  be  eiphiined  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  the  steepness  of  the  hills  between  Newry 
and  BetnisL 

Tlie  increased  freedom  of  trade  with  which  Irelaod  wm 
%*orad,  tbe  introduction  of  the  cottOD  manufacture  by 


Robert  Joy  in  1777,  the  establishment  in  1791  o/  ship- 

hiiUdinc;  on  an  extensive  «c«l<  by  William  Ritchie,  as 
energetic  Scotchman,  combined  wilh  the  rope  and  cmn<M 
nianutkcture  already  eiisjing,  supplied  the  Lnhabitanta  with 
employment,  and  increased  the  demand  for  skilled  labor 
Tbe  population  nowmiule  rapid  strides  as  velt  by  ordinary 
extension  as  bv  immigration  from  the  rural  dislrirts. 
At  the  close  of  last  century  there  were  about  20,000 
inhabitants  in  the  borough,  and  this  total  had  risen 
in  1331  to  37,277,  in  1831  to  53,287,  in  1841  to  70,447, 
in  18-51  to  87,062,  in  1861  to  121,602,  and  in  1871  to 
17i413— malffl  79,815,  and  remalfs  94,597.  In  1875 
tlie  population  is  estimated  at  200,000.  At  tiie  last 
census  ihe  following  were  the  religious  profemiouB  of 
the  population,  viz.,  Presbyterian,  60,249;  Calholie, 
55,675;  Episcopal,  46,423;  Methodist,  6775;  Unitm- 
rian,  1493 ;  and  rarious,  3892.  The  number  of  pef^ 
sons  who  could  read  and  write  at  the  same  date  vai 
96980;  who  could  read  only,  71,700;  and  who  wer* 
illiterate,  46,726,  or  about  27  per  cenL  of  the  whola. 
The  number  of  lioiises  in  1871  amounted  (o  39.918, 
vii.,  inhabited,  27,961 ;  nninbabiied,  1761 ;  and  baild- 
in^  196. 

Belfast  Lough  is  excee^nf^y  [uctnreaqae,  whetfa^ 
entered  by  Ibe  Antrim  or  by  the  Down  side  of  th« 
channel.  The  outer  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest  in 
the  kingdom,  great  improvemenls  having  been  made 
williiu  uie  last  lliirty  years  on  the  more  immedisM 
entrance  lo  lite  port.  Tlie  course  of  the  Lagan,  which 
runs  past  the  quays  and  down  to  Grnmoyle,  wsh  origin 
Dally  most  lortiious  and  somewhat  difficult  to  navigate; 
but,  about  1840,  the  late  Willian  Itergan  was  emplorea 
Ight  cut  from  the  lower  part  of  the  nanxK 
'  '  ips  of  large 
Aicb  exlend 
on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  There  are  also  seven  'extensive  docha 
and  tidal  basins  supplied  with  the 
nieaci    "  .  -     - 


frequentit^  ihe  port:— 

Yesr, 

y'Jri. 

Tonimge. 

Year. 

No.  of 

V*M>I>. 

Tonnca. 

4*5,5ST 
TB8,505 
1»2,STB 

1,223,831 
1,3W,4« 

1738 
1905 
1935 

840 
2060 
29&0 

0,130 
34,287 

«4,5S5 
1B3,*41 
290,7«» 

I84S 

1881 
1873 

3855 
S2I1 
8737 
8213 
84U 

The  exports  from  Bel&st  being  largely  conreyed  by 
steamer  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Qlasgow,  and  ihence 
Irans-shipped  lo  their  desiinaiions,  do  not  appear  in  tbe 

Board  ot  Trade  returns,  as  only  the  direct  businew  with 
foreign  countries,  which  dues  not  reach  any  cooaider- 
able  amount,  is  registered  in  those  tiLbies.  Thus  other 
ports  getcre<lit  for  business  which  really  beioiws  to  BelfaBt. 
The  beat  illustration  of  this  U  afforded  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  for  1358.  Belfast  is  tliere  slated  to  bare 
eipurlcd  goods  that  year  lo  the  amount  of  £9344,  while 
the  actual  sum  was  £8,569,504.  In  1810  Ihe  total  value 
of  eiporls  was  £2,904,820,  and  in  1836  £4,341,794; 
in  1852  the  amount  was  £6,573,198,  and  for  1866  il  no 
up  lo  £11,915,000.  For  some  years  past  no  official  data 
have  been  published  on  this  subject,  bat  it  may  he  nfelf 
estimated  that  the  gross  value  of  the  exports  from  Belhat 
eicw'ds  £20,000,000  annually. 

Tbe  amount  of  customs  and  excise  collected  at  the  port 
in  1762  was  £32,900,  and  in  1810  the  sum  was  £428,174 
As  trade  increased  with  London  and  Liverpool,  a  lain 
share  of  Ihe  duties  on  goods  disposed  of  in  Belfast  was  paid 
lo  the  merchants  of  those  ports.  In  1821  the  customs 
amounted  to  £306,243,  and  in  1348  to  £376.767.  The 
customs  paid  in  Belfast  in  1851  reached  £369,415,  whidi. 
added  to  that  paid  in  London  and  Liverpool  (£184,750), 
made  a  total  of  £654,165,  During  the  year  1874  the  dnty 
paid  in  Belfast  on  tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  amounled 
to  £1,215,191. 

For  nearly  a  century  past  the  flax  manufacture  of  UMet 
has  been  gradaally  concentrating  itself  in  Belfast.  The 
inlrwluclion  there  In  1830,  by  T.  and  A.  Mitllioltand,  of 
iDBchinery  for  the  spinning  of  linen  yam^  was  followed  by 
a  r^id  exteusioa  of  tbe  industry,  aud  in  1841  there  woa 
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MOiOOOiplndhi  ktworfc.  Th««Ke«edinglei>7eKn8ho««d 
itill  greater  imawie.  In  1851  ihera  were  561,000  spindles 
in  opention  thioiigboal  Irehnd,  630,000  in  1861,  and 
•OSjOOO  in  1871,  of  which  about  four-fiiths  bad  been  set 
■p  in  BelfasL  Linen  yamg  from  Betfiat  farm  a  consider- 
■ble  ileni  in  the  total  export  of  muiufBotiira.  For  some 
lime  after  the  trade  was  atnrteil,  Che  average  annaal  export 
was  onljr  about  1,000,000  lt>  weight;  but  in  1850  five  times 
that  qoanlity  was  despatched;  in  1S62,  15,665,600  0),  and 
in  1864,34,075,520  lb. 

The  wearing  of  linen  b/  means  of  power-looms,  though 
long  carried  on  in  Dundee,  Leeds,  and  other  great  seats  of 
■iannractl)r&  is  of  companttiTelr  recent  introduction  into 
Bi^lfast, — being  hardly  known  there  fi ve-and- twenty  jeara 
ago.  In  1859,  however,  there  were  3000  looms  eng^ed ; 
fai  1866  there  were  10,600,  and  that  number  haa  now 
(1875)  increased  to  about  13,500.  A  nnmber  of  these 
have  been  fitted  up  for  tlie  damask  trade,  but  tlie  great 
proportion  are  used  for  plain  linens,  "sets"  of  which  of 
great  Qnenera  are  worked.  The  extent  of  the  linen  Imde 
mar  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
wbich  amounted  in  1871  to  8A07,  or  about  5  per  cent,  of 
■be  population. 

Cotton-spinning,  wliich  at  one  period  formed  a  most  ex- 
leoaiTe  industry  to  Belfast,  has  greatly  fallen  off— -nearly 
•II  the  mills  haTiog  been  ooarerted  to  the  spinning  of 

Tlie  eoterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Belfast  was  well  sup- 
ported by  the  liberal  system  of  tenure  for  building  purposes 
tennted  bj  the  late  Lord  Don^all  and  his  predecessors. 
KtcB  for  milk,  hctories,  and  other  public  works  were 
obtwned  on  very  reasonable  terms,  and  for  all  religious  and 
diaritable  objects  those  lords  of  the  soil  bestowed  ground 
free  of  renU  In  1851  the  places  of  worship  in  Belfast 
afWD  for  service  belonged — 11  to  the  Episcoj^ians,  21  to 
Presbjieriaos,  8  to  Wesleyans,  and  4  to  Boinan  Catholica. 
Bioce  then  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number; 
mod  there  are  now  19  Episcopalian  churches,  23  Presby- 
terian, 16  Wesleyaa  Methodist,  6  Boman  Catholic,  3  Uni- 
Ikrian,  and  7  or  8  belonging  to  various  other  sects. 

The  river  Lagan  is  crossed  by  tliree  bridges,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  Queen's  Bndg^  opened^  in  January, 
1843,  and  built  on  the  rile  of  the  Old  Long  Bridge,  wliicli 
dated  from  1686.  Like  most  modem  towns  wbich  have 
r&pidly  risen  through  commerce  and  manufactures,  Belfast 
cannot  boast  of  many  architectural  beauties.  It  would  seem 
BB  if  it*  people  had  been  too  deeply  absorbed  in  tho  bustle 
of  bosineaB  to  think  of  Esthetic  auperSuities.  More  re- 
cenOy,  however,  a  higher  style  of  bnilding  has  been  adopted; 
ftod  some  of  the  warehouses  and  shops  show  great  taste  in 
desigo  and  finish  of  workmanship. 

Toe  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  no^ca  are  the 
White  and  Brown  Linen  Halls,  the  Com  Exchange,  the 
Commercial  BuildinRg,  the  Museum,  the  Albert  memorial 
monument,  the  Northern,  Belfast,  Ulster,  and  Provincial 
Banks,  the  new  theatre,  the  town-hall,  and  the  range  of 
building!  containing  the  olSces  for  the  customs,  the  inland 
revenue,  and  the  postal  departments.  The  county  lunatic 
asylum  is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town;  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Queen's  College  there  is  an  eitensive  and  well- 


Acsdemical  Institution,  the  Queen's  College  (built  of  brick 
In  the  Tudor  style  and  opened  in  1S49),  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  the  General  Assembly's  College,  the 
Catholic  Institute  and  the  Wealcyan  Institute;  and  alto- 
gether, in  proportion  to  its  extent,  no  town  in  the  king- 
3om  is  belter  supplied  with  educational  appliances  than 
Belfast. 

Belfast  is  governed  by  a  corporation  of  40  members— 
a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  29  councillora  ;  and  all  matleis 
oonnected  with  ihe  docks  and  shipping  are  under  the 
barbor  commissioners,  an  important  Dody  elected  by  tli 
tatepayeis.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  pai 
liament,  and  the  county  asaiies  are  held  there,  as  well  t 
Ihe  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  petty  sessiuna. 

BELFORT,  BfiFORT,  or  Bedfoht,  a  s4cood-clasg  fori 
Ged  town  of  France,  was  formerly  in  the  department  a 
Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  an  arrondissement ;  but  E^int 
the  peace  of  1871,  it  has  given  name  10  a  separate  territory 
oot  as  yet  incorporated  with  anv  department.  It  is  ^iiuati.il 
am  the  left  bank  of  Ihe  Sanvoiireuse,  38  mileo  S.S.W.  of 
n  of  oevenil  important  mads  and 


Tulwaya,  by  which  it  maintaina  a  coiiridei«bIe  trade  wWi 
Germany  and  Switaerland.  It  oontung  a  handsome  diorch 
— Sl  Christophe,  erected  in  the  IStfa  ceatnry — a  inllage,  a 
large  public  library,  a  synagogue,  a  theatre,  ana  an 
'"loepital.  There  are  several  iron  foundries,  and  iron-wire 
jiatin-plate  factories;  and  the  manufiicture  of  hats  and 
leather  is  also  carried  on.  Belfort,  however,  derives  its 
chief  import«nce  from  the  citadel  and  entrenched  camp, 
which  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  military  pasta 
on  the  French  frontier,  defending  as  they  do  the  entraoce 
into  the  country  through  the  opening  between  the  Vosgea 
and  the  Jura.  The  citadel  dates  ft«m  the  13th  century, 
and  the  town  itself  was  first  regularly  fortified  in  1688  by 
Vaubon.  In  November,  1870,  si^e  was  laid  to  the  place 
by  the  German  forces,  but  the  French  garrison  managed 
to  hold  out  till  the  16th  of  Febmary,  1871,  when  they 
capitulated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govemioent,  and 
marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  conquerors 
finally  evacuated  the  place  in  July,  1871.  At  the  census 
of  1872  the  population  of  the  town  was  found  to  be 
6014. 

BELGAu  [Bbloack],  a  district  of  British  India  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  extending  from  15°  30'  to  16°  15'  N. 
lat.,  ancl  74°  to  76°  30'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  stale  of  Mirai,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Ralidgi  colleo- 
torale,  on  the  E.  by  the  states  of  Jtlmkhandi  and  Mudhol, 
on  the  S.  by  the  oollectorates  of  DhlLrwIir  and  Ktnaii,  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Ooa,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  states  of  Siwaotw&ri  and  Kohlhipur.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  none  of  which  are  navigable,  ore  the  Krishni, 
flowing  through  the  northern ;  the  Gnitaprsbhi,  through  the 
centre;  and  the  Mii  I  Aprabhi,  through  the  southern  portion  of 
the  collectorate.  To  tlie  N.  and  E.  the  country  is  opra  and 
well  coltivated,  butto  theS.  it  is  intersected  1^  spurs  of  the 
Sahy£dri  range,  thickly  covered  in  some  plaoee  with  forest. 
Area,  4691  square  miles.  Population,  a38,750  souls,  or  204 
to  the  square  mile;  57  per  cent.  Hindus,  7'5  per  cent.  Ma- 
bomelans,  6  per  cent.  Buddhists,  '5  per  cent.  Christians, 
and  '01  per  cent.  Parsis.  Marfithi  and  Kanarese  are 
both  spoken,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  W.  and  8.  of  the 
district,  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  and  E.    The  chief  oocu- 

etion  of  the  people  is  agriculture,  the  other  industiiea 
ing  spinning  and  weaving,  manu&cturea  in  wood  and 
metals,  pottery,  and  shoemaking.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able trside  in  cloth  and  silk.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  are  rice,  tawiri,  rtigi,  wheat,  bijra,  sugsT'^ena, 
barley,  and  pulses.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent. 
Tiie  entire  revenue  of  the  district  amounts  to  £233,371,  of 
which  £179,321  is  derived  from  the  land  revenue,  and 
£17,597  from  the  local  fund  cess.  Of  the  remainder 
£15,444  is  derived  from  stamps,  £14,996  from  excise, 
asBeased  taxes  yield  £2244,  and  forests  £3609.  Of  a  total 
area  of  4591  square  milea,  1894'63  square  milea  are  r«- 
tamed  as  cultivable,  and  17297,  or  37^  per  cent,  of  the 

*  ■  '  tion.    Tho 

for  a  perio 
between  1848  and  1864.  The  total 
imperial  expenditure  in  the  district  amounts  to  £98,097. 
The  fallowing  towns  have  a  population  of  more  than  5000 
inbabiunts :— Belgium,  26,947;  Gohak,  12,612;  Alhani, 
n,5S3 ;  Nip&ni,  9371 ;  Temkanmardi,  5296 ;  Hougal,  9001 ; 
Sankeshwar,890^;  Sawad&ti,  8180;  Mun;od,718l;  Eetnr, 
7166;  Sddalgi,  6863;  M&noli,  6232;  Chikadi,  6184;  Nao- 
dighar,  5748;  Hukdri,  5364;  and  Konganoli,  5143.  Mu- 
nicipalities have  been  established  in  the  fiiBt  Gve  of  these 
towns,  the  necessaiy  revenue  being  raised  by  iM^roidues,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Temkanmardi,  where  a  house  tax  has  been 
levied.  The  district  contains  113  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  7624  pupils,  or  O'S  of  the  entire  population.  Of 
the  total  number  of  schools,  2,  with  an  attendance  of  198 
pupils,  are  private  institutions,  receiving  Government  old. 
There  is  a  stipendiary  police  of  684  men.  The  Kurirs,  a 
wandering  and  thieving  tribe,  the  Kamais,  profesdonal 
burglars,  and  the  Binids,  cattle  stealers  and  higliwaymen, 
are  siiecial  criminal  classes.  Of  these  the  Bimds  are  the 
uioet  troublesome.  The  district  of  Bclgam  was  ceded  to  the 
East  India  Company  by  the  Peshwi,  under  the  treaty  of 
June,  1817,  for  Ihc  maintenance  of  a  subsidiary  force  to  ba 
provided  by  the  British  Government. 

BELGIUM  (Fr.  Brigiqw,   Ger.  Bdgiea.)  m  „  . 
one    of   the  smaller  of  the  European  atatea,  ^rooda^a 
among  which  it  ranks  16th  in  point  of  area  and 
8th  according  to  population.    It  Ilea  betweai  Ut.  49°  jMX 
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and  61"  K/  N.,  uid  long.  2"  82'  and  6°  7'  E. ;  and  i» 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  I^lland,  E.  hj  Dalch  Limboarg, 
Luxembourg,  and  Bhenish  Priusim,  8.  and  S.W.  by  France, 
and  N.W.  by  the  North  8e&.  Jt  ia  somewhat  Iriaugular  in 
Ibrm,  th«  longest  aide — that  irliich  adjoins  Franca — being 
JtS4  milea  in  length.    The  lenglJi  of  its  other  boundariea 


are,— tamrda  HtJland  S68  milea,  tiennan^  S9,  Luxem- 
boun  80,  and  llie  NoHb  8n  41.  Its  greateat  Icngtli  &om 
N.W.  to  8.B.  (from  Oet^ia  to  Arlon)  u  174  milt^  and  iu 
greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  a  105.  It  baa  an  area  <tf 
2,945,508  hectares,  eqnal  to  7,278,968  Englbh  acrea,  or 
11,373  aqnara  mile^--4idag  about  ooe-eighth  of  lit*  area 
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«f  Gnat  Britain.  Thia  county  ia  divided  into  nine  prov- 
incta, — Antwerp  in  the  N.,  West  and  East  Flanders  and 
Hainault  iu  the  W.,  Namur  in  the  S.,  LtixeinbourK  la  the 
6.E.,  li^  and  lamboorg  in  the  E,  and  Brabant  in  the 

Phnlnl  BelRJnm   Ii  in  general  a  Tery  Sat  countrr 

£uuM  biving  Tew  elevations,  and  these  rarely  exceed- 
ing 2000  feet  in  height.  They  are  principnllT 
lobe  found  in  the  E  and  S.E.,  while  the  N.  and  N.W.  parti 
of  the  country  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Holland. 
The  elevaiions  of  Belsiiiia  take  their  rise  in  France,  and 
extend  generalir  in  a  N.E  direction.  A  chain 
fhim  the  neighborhood  of  the  sources  of  Ilie  isaone  sep- 
anles  llie  waleis  of  the  Meuse  from  those  of  the  Moselle, 
passes  Arlon  and  Neufchateau,  then  extendti  in  a  north- 
«aBlem  direction  towards  Baslogne,  and  fin]illy  enters  Pnis- 
hsl.  a  branch  of  this  chain  goes  off  at  Neufchaleau,  pro- 
ceeds aurthward  towards  Lifge,  passes  St.  Hubert,  and  sep- 
arates llie  Ourthe  from  the  Meuse.  A  port  of  the  Ar- 
dennes also  extends  into  Belgium,  and  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Meuse  from  that  of  the  Scheldt,  it  proceeds  in  a 
oorth-eastem  direction,  passing  Fontaine  rEvtaue,  Oem- 


to  Hechtal,  Lommel,  and  TumhouL  A  series  of  heights 
on  the  frontier  of  France,  near  Chimay,  extends  in  a  NlW. 
direction  towards  Namur,  and  separates  the  Meuse  from 
theSambre. 

The  provinces  of  Lifee,  Luxembontv,  and  Nnmur  pre- 
•ent  the  greatest  irregnlarities  of  idrface.    This  part  of 


the  conntry  Is  Intersected  by  namerons  raviiMa  and  streama 
with  steep  and  rochy  banks,  by  deep  valleys,  and  by  ridges 
of  hills,  which  oUen  have  precipiuinB  and  rockr  escarp- 
ments. The  vegetation  here  is  of  a  very  poor  and  Isngnid 
character.  The  greater  part  of  the  region  is  covered  witb 
dense  forests,  marshy  aud  oncnltivoted  plateaus  or  potv 
pasture  land,  and  com  ia  vety  rarelr  cultivated,  Deaeend- 
ing  towards  the  coast  the  forests  become  les  extuiaive; 
aod  rye,  oata,  and  potatoes  tate  the  place  of  the  pastors 
land.  In  the  western  and  north-western  provineea  aia 
extensive  and  well-watered  plains,  which,  from  their  great 
fertility  and  tlie  high  stale  of  their  cultivation,  are  tha 
boaat  of  the  Bclgiana  and  the  admiration  of  strangen. 

In  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  sea  the  land  is  in 
some  places  so  low  as  to  require  to  be  pmlected  from  inun- 
dation by  dikes.  These  parts  are  colled  potdtr*.  Numer- 
ous piscca  along  the  banks  of  the  riven  ore  also  protected 
by  embankments ,'  these  are  called  interior  polden.  About 
a  aixlJeth  part  of  the  kingdom  (50,000  hedves,  or  193 
S(i<]are  miles)  is  thos  aniGcially  gained  from  the  aea  and 

The  coast  of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  nndergoing  a  diange 
similar  to  that  of  Scandinavia, — in  some  parts  a  gradtul 
elevation,  and  in  others  a  gradual  deprenion.  Nieuport 
is  said  to  be  on  the  axis  of  this  change,  from  which,  ncntb- 
ward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  the  sea  is  cootinnali^ 
ftaining  upon  the  land,  while  louthwatid  to  Fas  de  Calais  it 

The  principal  riven  are  the  Scheldt,  Vense,  and  Y*er, 
with  their  tributaries.     The  Scheldt  is  navigable  dniin(  lis 
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tnTsniDK  East  Flanden,  and  finall;  tonaiDg  ths  boandmry 
fcctwacm  tha  prOTioca  of  East  Flanden  and  Antwerp.  Its 
cntira  io^tb  Ibrongb  BolRium  is  108  miles.  The  HeuHe 
hat  a  cDiiTW  nearly  pMall el  lo  (bat  af  the  Scheldt,  traTeriiog 
the  prariDon  of  Hamnr,  Li^,  aod  Limbour^.  It  is  115 
nilea  in  lensth,  during  the  whole  of  which  it  i>  navigable. 
The  anMll  nver  of  Ynr,  which  eaten  the  sea  at  Nieuport, 
h  narigsblo  for  about  28  miles.  The  navigable  rivers, 
connected  with  the  Scheldt  are, — ihe  DvH  which  after 
recNvine  the  Nelbe  at  the  vilt^fe  of  Kumnt,  takes  the 
naine  of  Bappel,  and  joins  the  f^heldt  aearV  ophite  to 
Boppelmnonde ;  the  Great  and  Little  Nethe,  which  after 
Iheir  janction  take  tha  name  of  Nethe,  and  &I1  into  the 
IlTle;  Uie  Demer,  also  an  affluent  of  the  Dyle;  the  Dender, 
wnidi  enters  the  Scheldt  at  Dendermonde ;  the  Durme, 
which  joina  it  near  Thlelrode ;  and  the  hyt  at  Ghent, 
^le  entire  n*vig[able  length  of  these  streams  is  230  Englisii 
miles.  The  navigable  rivers  of  the  Meuse  are  the  Amblere 
aii4  the  Veadre,  affluents  of  the  Ourthe ;  the  Ourthe,  which 
jrana  the  Mense  at  Li4ge ;  and  the  Sambre,  which  joins  it 
at  Kamnr.  The  navigable  leo^lh  of  these  is  142  mil«s. 
The  small  river  of  Yperlee,  which  joins  the  Yier,  is  navi- 
nble  for  abont  0  mil«8.  The  other  streama  are  the  Beone, 
ue  Hkine,  the  Semoj,  and  the  L^sse. 
f^g^l^  Besides  these  navigable  rivers,  Bel^um  has 

a  number  of  canals  for  inland  navigation,  some 
•f  which  are  nsed  also  for  irrigation.  Tliej  are  twenty- 
nine  in  number,  and  their  entire  length  is  005,440  metres, 
sr  S76  Ekiglish.mile*.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
•anala — from  Bmges  to  Ostend,  from  Bnissels  to  Chai^ 
Icnii,  from  Bocholt  to  Herenlhal,  from  Brussela  to  Wille- 
Itoeck,  from  Qhent  to  Bruges,  from  Li^  to  Uacstricht, 
from  Maestricht  to  Bois-le-Duc,  from  Pommeroeul  to  Ao- 
hung,  from  Plssachendaele  lo  Nleuport,  the  Louvain  canal, 
(be  Ueve,  and  the  Moevaert.  £ach  of  these  canals  is  up- 
warda  of  12  miles  in  Imgth,  and  tha  longe^  that  from 
Bronels  to  Charleroi,  upwards  of  40  mites.  The  entire 
length  of  the  river  ana  canal  narigalion  of  Belgium  is 
1006  English  miles. 

Belgium  possesses  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  hot  springs  of  Cbaudfbntaine, 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Ll^e,  and  the  mineral  spring 
■at  Toiurres ;  but  the  most  celebrated  waters  are  tiioae  of 
E^  Tbe  ferruginous  springs  of  Huj  were  ibrmerlj  in 
eoneiderable  repute,  but  are  now  little  used. 
f~^  ^  T'he  dimate  of  Belgium  is  similar  to  that  of 

EnglamI,  but  is  a  liule  colder  in  winter  and 
hatter  in  summer.  In  the  south-eastern  parts  tbe  atmo- 
spfaei*  is  more  pure  and  bracing  than  in  tbe  lower  parts 
towaids  the  N.W.,  where  it  is  fremientlj  damp  and  buy. 
FVoet  rarely  appears  before  tbe  middle  of  October  or  after 
Ihe  middle  of  April.  Observations  msde  at  Brussels  from 
1833  to  1872  give  the  mean  annual  temperature  as  &0°'6 
Fahr..— the  mean  maximum  being  67°-2,  and  the  mean 
miDimum  44°'!  Fahr.  During  tliat  period  there  were  no 
frosts  in  the  Ave  months  from  Uay  to  September  inclusive, 
and  snow  fell  only  eight  timea  in  May  and  four  times  in 
October.  The  average  number  of  ft^gr  days  annually, 
from  1833  to  186^  was  60,  and  with  thunder  IS.  The 
aimnal  avera^  of  aajt  on  which  rain  fell  was  197,  and  the 
qDantity  of  nun  SSiM  inchn^  or  3  inchca  leB  than  the  rain- 
4U  at  Ltnuion. 

,, ,_  The   popnittion   of   Belgium  in   1831  wai 

J??™-         3,785,814;  in  1840,  4,073,163;  in  1860,  4,426,- 
202;  in  1860,  4,731,957,  and  in  1871  6,253,821, 


h  of  the  years  1331,  1860,  and  1873  (3l8t  Decem- 
«■):— 

1181.  IBM.  ISTS. 

Antwerp 349,012  <ZO,GiS  EI3,t43 

Brabant »1,838  734,017  S3S,4aS 

Bast  FUnden T4S,«T3  TB3,U0  g»l,3«a 

Wsst  Flaadn*.. „..  S08,23S  UI.IiT  e81,S3l 

Halaault 613,178  T33,T40  g32,03S 

LUge - 3TS,030  407,843  G13,lGt 

Uaboan. IBO.OSO  1SS,1BB  101,831 

' ■■ lSB,raS  103,688  2OS,OG0 

213.784  3T4.0T3  .818.331 

t,T3»,Sli  4,438,201  8,283,831 
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Tlie  pHndpal  towM  am-BnMMl%  with  180,172  InliaUt- 
ants;  Antwerp,  141,910;  Qhoit,  128,424 ;  litee,  118,774; 
Bnigu,  48,113;  Vervieis,  38,876;  Toumay,  Sl,92St  H»- 
lincs  38,540;  Lonvain,  32,314. 

I  li  the  moit  densely  populated  oonotrj  of  Knmp^ 

an  a«ras*  178  inbabilaati  to  ths  square  kilomatr^ 

tqaWslent  to  4SI  Ut  tbe  ■quare  mils.     Tha  diaiity 

Knatly  la  th*  leTcrsl  proTbcu,  btiag  u  high  sa  18t 

'  "    Mtn  in  Bait  Fluidan,  281  in  Brabanl,  and  280 

id  as  low  M  88  Id  Nuinr,  84  ia  Limbaari;,  and 

4T  la  Laiembourg.     Tha  gsaerml  oanaul  at  1888  gtv«  134,001 

aodcr  ana  yaar  of  age ;  849,077  betvaaa  oae  and  fira  yeir^ 

d  404,333  batweeu  Bt*  and  leu  ;  while  200,711  wera  frun  liitj 

BavaDtT,  ll&,3l«  from  laventy  to  aigbty,  33,890  froni  eighty 

ninety,  1203  from  Diuaty  to  a  hundred,  and  13  a  hundred  and 

upwsrdi.    The  number  of  anmarried  panaas  was  3,011.668, 

of  married  pergooi  1,538,843,  ot  widowers  and  widawi  287,724. 

leudB  tbair  plsoea  of  birth,  3,348.808  bud  been  bom  in  tbe 

,  oommana  in  wbiohtbaT  lived  j  1,381,231  bad  been  bom  in 

her  BOmmuDe  of  tha  lania  proTinoe  j  188,872  bad  been  bom 

nother  prorinea  of  the  kingdom,  83,044  in  tbe  oaded  dls- 

)  of  IiDiambourg  or  Limboarg,  2B,431>  la  other  parti  of. 

BoltaDd,  82,021  In  Frsnea,  20,701  In  Germanj,  3003  la  Eaglaad, 

Id  2803  In  other  oonotrles.     In  1873  the  births  were  170,708, 

ling  87,128  malei,  mod  83,880  female 

femiSe*,  giving  one  birtb  to  every  30-3  ,    , 

l&l  birthi  to  a  buadred  deaths.     Or  tba  births  158.883  i 

legitimate  and  12,123  illogitiioate,  or  13  legitimsM  births 

illegitimate.     Tha  prDpOTtioD,  however,  varies  muoh  ia  tha 

'  ent  proviBoes,  being  T'S  to  1  in  Brsban'  — ■"  '"  --''-' 

iboarg,    Tba  nnmber  at  marriages  that 
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k>  40,808, 
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and  at  deathi  113,873.  Of  tbe  latter,  24,282  war*  asaer  one 
lar,  and  18,730  between  ana  and  live  yean  of  age)  815  males 
id  82  females  wars  by  saioide,  2088  were  from  aooidents,  and 
I  were  murdarsd.  The  ImmigratiaDS  wsi«  16,702,  and  tha 
•migrationi  7081. 

The  languages  spoken  in  Belgium  are  French  iau-»_ 
..■  Walloon  (a  duJect  of  the  ancient  French),  ""^-^^ 
and  Flemish  or  Dutch.  French  ts  the  language  of  tha 
upper  and  educated  clssee^  and  is  genendly  understood 
even  in  the  FlemUh  parts  of  the  kioptom.  In  1866  those 
speaking  French  or  Walloon  amounted  lo  2,041,784;  Flem- 
ish or  hxiUA,  2,406,991 ;  French  and  Flemish,  308,361 ; 
German,  35,356;  French  and  Oerman,  20,448;  Flemish 
and  Oerman,  1626 ;  and  the  three  languages,  4966.  Tha 
French  or  Wallooo  is  the  prevailing  language  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Hainault,  Uige,  Luxembourg,  and  Namur;  tha 
Flemish  or  Dutch  in  Antwerp,  Brabani,  the  two  Flandei^ 
and  Limboorg. 

Since  the  formation  of  Belgium  into  so  inde-  ^^ 
pendent  state,  the  Government  has  taken  a  laud-  s|^ 
able  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  advance- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  people;  and  not  being  trammeled 
by  a  respect  for  old  laws  or  useless  customs,  it  has  adopted, 
as  fitr  as  possibly  the  most  improved  systems  of  other 
countries.  The  whole  system  of  government  is  based  upon 
the  broadest  principles  of  rational  freedom  and  liberality. 
All  power  emanates  from  tlie  people,  and  can  be  exercised 
only  aoeordiog  to  law.  The  people  are  upcm  a  strict  equal- 
ity in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  personal  liberty  is  guaranteed  to 
all,  as  well  as  entire  freedom  in  opinion  and  in  reli^ui 
worship.  All  tha  religious  sects  are  endowed  by  the  slat& 
and  large  grants  are  also  given  annually  for  educational 
and  charit^le  purposes.  Home  is  inviolable,  nor  can  any 
one  be  deprived  of  his  propertjr  onloa  for  the  good  of  tha 
state  and  for  a  suitable  indemnity.  Justice  is  open  to  all, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  education,  end  ttie  benefits  of  the 

SUic  charities.  The  presa  b  free,  and  civil  death  is  abol- 
ed.  AiiT  one  may  addrSB  petitions  to  the  public  author- 
itiessignedbyoneormorepeisoDB.  Trial  by  jury  Is  estab- 
lished for  all  criminal  and  political  char^  and  for  oSencea 
of  Ihepres.  The  conunts  of  letters  ar«  inviolable,  and  tha 
poat-omoe  is  responsible  for  all  letters  committed  to  it. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  repreeentadve  and 
hereditary  monarchy.    The  l^tslative  power  is  veated  in 


king,  the  chamber  of  repreaentatiT&  and  the  senatch 

judicial  power  is  exercised  by  Bzed  tribunal^  freed 

1  all  authoritative  inSuences,  jodging  pablioly,  and 

their  dedsions.    Afiirs  exclusivelj 


provini^  or  communal  are  manned  by  the  provincial  Ot 
communal  councils. 

The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line   j 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture  to  the  excluuon 
of  femalee  and  their  descendants.    The  king's  . 
declared  sacred,  and  his  ministets  are  held  reHponsible  fbi 
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the  MitB  at  th*  QoveranMot  No  act  <rf  the  Icia^  can  have 
e%ct  nnlfw  counMiB^ed  hj  one  of  iiis  miniaters,  who 
thus  becomes  the  rMponsible  parly.  Tbe  king  convokes, 
prorogues,  and  dissolvtii  the  ctiannberB,  and  makes  rules 
and  orders  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  has 
no  power  to  Biispend  or  di^iense  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  themselves.  Henominalestocivil  and  military  offices, 
and  commands  the  sea  and  land  forces.  He  declares  war, 
vaA  concludes  Irealits  of  peace,  of  allianoe,  and  of  com- 
merce,— communicating  the  Bame  to  the  chambers  as  far  as 
may  he  consistent  with  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  state. 
He  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws,  aod  has  the  power 
of  remitting  or  reducing  the  punishments  pronounced  by  the 
judges,  except  in  the  case  of  his  ministers,  to  whom  he  can 
extend  pardon  on!y  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  chambers. 
In  default  of  male  heirs  the  King  may  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor with  the  consent  of  the  chambers.  The  reRenqy  can 
only  be  conferred  upon  one  person,  and  no  change  in  (he 
ooiutitutioD  can  be  made  under  his  rule. 
Chunbora.  "^^^  people  are  represented  in  the  Logislatnre 
by  the  Qiainber  of  Rcpreeeaitatives  and  the 
Seuate,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  people. 
Each  chamber  determines  the  manner  of  eierclsiDg  its 
own  powers,  and  every  session  nominates  its  pmident  and 
Tice-presidents,  and  forms  its  ftunau.     "So  petitimi  can  be 

5 resented  personally;  and  every  resolatioa  is  adopted  by 
le  absolute  majority,  except  in  some  special  casai.  when 
two-thirds  of  tJie  votes  of  the  members  are  required  ti;  be 
favorable;  ia  the  case  of  lul  equality  of  voles  the  proposi- 
tion is  thrown  ouL  Tiie  chambers  meet  annually  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  should  ^t  tor  at  least  forty  days ; 
but  the  king  has  the  power  of  osavoking  them  on  extra- 
ordinary ocoasions,  and  of  dissolving  them  either  simulta- 
neously or  separately.  On  dissolution  a  new  election  must 
take  place  within  forty  days,  and  a  meeting  of  the  chambers 
within  two  months.  An  adjoumuenl  cannot  be  made  for 
a  period  eioeeding  one  month  without  the  cousent  of  the 
cliambeis. 

The  Chambw  of  BepreeeDtatives  is  composed 
3'SpJ^  of  depnlies  ohoseii  directly  by  the  people  paying 
•anUtlTM.  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  number 
of  deputies  ia  fixed  according  to  the  population, 
•ad  cBBDot  exceed  one  member  for  every  40,000  inhabitants ; 
•t  present  they  amount  to  124.  To  be  eligible  for  membei^ 
•hip  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or  to  have  re- 
ceived the  grand  natural ization,  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  yeaJ^  and  to  be  reeidMit  in  belgiom. 
The  members  not  residiog  in  the  town  where  the  chamber 
sits  receive,  during  the  session,  an  indemnity  of  200  florins 
(£16,  13s.  4d.)  each  per  month.  The  membeis  are  elected 
tor  four  yeara,  (me-half  going  out  every  two  years,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  dissolution,  when  a  general  election  takes 
plaoe.  This  chamber  has  tlie  parliamentary  initiative  and 
the  prelimimry  vote  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  reoeipts  aud 
expenses  of  the  stale,  and  to  the  oondngent  of  the  army. 
Baaate.  '"'^  electors  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepreeenta- 

ttvee  have  also  the  nomination  of  the  members 
c£  the  Senate.  To  be  eligible  as  a  senator  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or  (o  have  received  the  grand 
naturalization,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
KJghlB,  to  be  domiciled  in  Belgium,  to  be  forty  years  of  age, 
and  to  pa}r  at  least  1000  florioa  (£84)  of  direct  taxes.  In 
those  provinces  where  the  number  of  thoxe  paying  1000 
florins  of  taxes  does  not  amount  (o  one  in  every  6000  in- 
habitants, this  i»oportion  is  made  np  by  those  paying  tlie 
highest  amount  bdow  that  sum.  The  permanent  deputa- 
tions of  the  provincial  councils  annually  prepare  a  list  of 
those  who  are  eligible  to  the  Senate.  In  1674  the  number 
of  these  was  453.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  throne  has  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  he  has  no 
voice  in  its  deliberations  till  ho  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
The  senators  receive  no  indemnity.  They  are  elected  for 
eight  years,  one-half  going  out  every  four  years,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  dissolution.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  half 
as  many  members  as  the  Chamber  of  Bepreeentatives,  the 
number  at  present  being  62. 

In  order  to  be  a  general  elector  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
Belgian  by  hirlh  or  to  have  received  the  crand  natural- 
ization, to  be  tweoty-one  years  of  ave,  ana  to  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  at  least  20  florins  (33a.  4d.).  In 
1674  the  total  number  of  general  electors  was  111,135,  or 
at  the  rate  of  2115  per  lOOO  of  the  populadon. 


The  king  ^ptdnts  and  dismisses  his  mini*-  m^^i^^^ 
ters  at  pleasure.  No  member  of  the  royal  lam- 
ily  can  be  a  minister,  nor  any  but  a  Bet^ai^  or  «m  «to 
has  received  the  grand  naturalization.  Hiniiten  have  k 
right  of  admission  to  the  chambera,  and  may  demand  a 
hearing;  but  they  have  no  voice  in  tlie  deliberalioas  nii> 
lees  they  are  member*.  Tbe  chambers  can  st  any  tiau 
require  the  presence  of  the  ministers.  No  act  or  wridng 
by  the  Iting  can  free  a  minister  from  responsibility.  The 
Chamber  of  Bepresentalives  has  the  power  of  accusing  lh> 
ministers,  and  of  bringing  them  before  the  oourt  of  cas- 
sation, which  alone  has  the  right  of  jndging  them,  in  sU 
cases  of  offences  committed  in  the  exercise  of  their  {as» 
tiona.  There  are  six  ministera,  vis.,  of  foreign  tSua,  at 
(he  interior,  of  justice  of  finance,  of  war,  and  of  public 

Naturalization  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  con-  ,,.h_. 

ferring  on  the  foreigner  all  the  civil  and  polili-  a«L^ 
cal  rights  belonging  to  a  Belgian,  with  certain 
exceptiona  specked  by  law,  such  as  the  right  to  vole  ia 
the  choice  of  members  fur  the  l^islative  chambers  or  g( 
sitting  there;  to  obtain  these  the  ^mad  noturaJtiafitB  is  l«^ 
uisite.  The  registration-fee  for  the  former  is  500  baoa; 
forthelattw,  1000.  Binoe  1S31  only  47  have  reoMved  th* 
grand  naturalization  and  1527  (he  ordinary. 

For  civil  puiposee  the  provinces  are  divided   ditUoh, 
into   26  arrondissemenls,   204   juslioe-of-peace 
cantons,  and  2528  communes;  and  for  military  parpONL 
into  41  arrondissements,  303  military  cantons,  and  250 


In  each  province  is  a  governor  named  di- 
rectly by  the  king,  for  tlie  purpose  of  snperin-  ^"jjd^ 
tending  and  securing  the  due  ezecntion  of  the  JJJ^^ 
laws,  and  a  provincial  council,  oomposed  of 
Belgian  oitiiens  at  least  twenty-five  yetus  of  age^  residiB^ 
in  the  province,  sJid  in  the  enjoymeat  of  civil  and  foliiK 
cal  rights.  Tlie  number  of  members  of  eadi  praviDaii 
coonen  b  made  to  depend  upon  the  popalntion,  and  vaiis 
in  the  different  prorincsa  from  me  for  every  11,500  of  tbt 
population  In  Brabant  and  Hainaoll,  to  one  for  evaiy  5001 
in  Limbourg  and  Luxembourg.  Each  canton,  bowever,  is 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  at  least  one  member,  and  t^t 
number  of  members  for  eac^  canton  d^ands  npoo  Ihs 
population  acoordiog  to  the  scale  fixed  for  the  proviaeb 
The  total  number  of  members  in  1874  was  559,— .^jifnip 
council  having  68;  Brabant,  73;  East  Flanders,  SO;  Wat 
Flandera,  69;  Hainault^76;  Li^  67;  Limbourg,  49; 
Luxembourg,  41 ;  and  Namar,  hS.  The  electois  w  thi 
members  of  ^e  provincial  oouncils  were  formerly  ih* 
eaine  as  (he  electors  of  the  l^islative  chambeis,  but  in 
1872  the  provincial  franchise  was  lowered,  and  the  nom- 
ber  of  eleclon  in  1S74  was  219,610,  or  41-80  to  1000  i>- 
habitants.  A  provincial  elector  requires  to  be  a  Belgian 
or  to  have  reooived  naUiraiizatioo,  and  to  pay  taxes  to  tbi 
amount  of  20  francs  (16s.).  Uembeis  of  the  chambei^ 
gorernora,  and  persons  in  the  employmenL  of  the  stale  <■ 
province,  aro  ineligible  as  conndllora.  Tbe  oonncils  ban 
an  annual  session  of  not  more  than  four  wedu;  bat  lbs 
king  can  convoke  them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  TboN 
not  residing  in  the  provincial  capital  receive  an  iodeniBily 
during  the  session.  Each  prorincial  conocil  appoinls  a 
permanent  deputation  for  conducting  bustneas  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  sessions,  particularly  in  matters  rtqaip- 
ing  immediate  attention.  It  is  oomposed  of  six  oKa- 
bers  chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  every  t«> 

These  councils  are   of  the  highest  importance  to  lbs 

country.  They  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  seveid 
provinces,  prepare  the  budgets,  direct  taxation,  and  sop*- 
intend  public  works.  They  give  a  healthy  impobeW 
agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce ;  direct  the  conatmeiiM 
of  roads,  canals,  and  bridges;  and  extend  the  benefits  d 
education  and  religion  throughout  the  country.  The  com- 
munes have  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  king  if  they  eooadef 
themselves  aggrieved  by  any  of  the  acts  of  the  provinoil 
council,  or  of  the  pennanent  deputation. 

Matlere  exclusively  communal  are  managed 
by  communal   councils.     The  councillors  are  O""™"! 
Belgian  ciliicns  in  the  full  enJojTnent  of  civil   g^ 
and  political  rights,  and,  except  in  some  special 
cases,  resident  in  the  commune.    They  are  elected  kg  BI 
years,  one-half  going  out  every  three  yeais.     The  onmbv 
of  the  councilors  is  from  7  to  31,  in  pn^ottion  to  the  ptf 
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nls^oa  of  the  oonimun&  vhich  varies  from  nndei  1000  to 
npwuits  of  70,000  inhabitants.  Communal  etecton  re- 
quire to  be  Belgians  or  to  have  received  naturalization, 
ami  to  paj  taxes  to  the  amount  of  10  francs  (%.].  TliQ 
total  number  of  elwton  in  1S74  wna  347,441,  being  66-13 
per  1000  of  Ihe  population.  Comniuaes  wilh  less  than 
20,000  inhabilBQts  bavu  two  alderman,  and  those  having 
more  than  that  number  have  four.  There  is  also  in  each 
commune  a  burvomaHter,  wtio,  as  well  as  the  aldermen,  is 
chosen  bj  the  king  from  among  the  memhtrs  of  the  com- 
munal council. 
H^l^^  Full  liberty  ia  guaranteed  to  all  in  the  eier- 

cise  of  ibe  public  or  privale  rites  of  their  wor- 
ihio :  nor  does  the  state  interfere  in  any  waj  in  matter?  of 

cept  where  the  public  safety  may  be  concerned 

I  infringed.  Almost  the  entire  populaUon  of 
iteipum  u  Boman  Catholic,  there  being  only  slbout  16,000 
Protestants  and  3000  Jews.  Tlie  ministeis  of  each  denom- 
inauoD  ore  paid  bj  the  aLate, — the  amount  so  paid  in  1S73 
being  4,648,757  francs,  or  JE1S5,950,  of  which  Boman  Calh- 
olicB  received  4,568,200  francs,  Protestants  69,336,  Jews 
11,221. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Boinan 

Catholic  dioceses, — ^thc   archbishopric  of  Ma- 


,  ..  _    .  _  jars-generai,  ana  a  chapter 

eight  caooDs.  In  1873  there  were  156  deaneries,  233 
rectories,  278S  chapels  of  ease,  148  public  chapels,  and  1745 
Ticariates. 

The  temporal  aflaiis  of  the  churches  are  nonaged  bj  a 
Teatiy-board  and  a  board  of  wardens.  There  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary  in  each  diocese,  and  scholatships  are  an- 
analiy  given  bv  the  state  to  certain  of  the  students  upon  llie 
presentation  of  the  chief  of  the  diocese.  The  stale  also  con- 
Iributea  to  the  salaries  of  the  professors  by  an  annual  grant 
to  each  of  the  seminaries,  except  that  of  Ij^ge  which  hna 
sufficient  funds  otherwise.  The  provinces  ara  bound  to 
provide  and  maintain  suitable  buildings  for  these  semina- 
ries. There  are  a  number  of  religious  houses  ia  Bel^umfor 
males  and  females,  whoso  lives  are  spent  in  pious  contem- 
pbtion,'leaching,  and  visiting  the  sick.  The  number  of 
these  houses  in  1866  was, — for  moles  178,  and  for  feinalta 
8144 ;  the  number  of  penions  in  the  former  was  2S91, 
1^205  in  the  latter. 
—^^^  The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  b  under 

j2J"^  ■  synod,  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
bod^  and  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
(juirches.  It  sits  in  BrusBslB  once  a  year,  when  each  '"'•'"- 
her  is  required  to  be  presen^  or  to  del^ale  his  pow 
another  member.  The  Anglican  Church  has  eight  poslora 
and  as  many  chapels  in  Belgium,— tliree  in  Brussels  and 
one  in  each  of  the  towns  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Ostend, 


sels,  three  branch  synagogut 
at  Antwerp,  Gheul,  and  Li^gc,  and  two  of  the  second-class 
at  Arlon  and  Namur.  The  civil  and  religious  afiUiis  are 
conducted  by  a  consistory  of  nine  members,  six  of  whom 
are  appoinled  by  the  central,  and  one  by  each  of  three 
first-class  synagi^ues.  The  grand  rabbi,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  this  body  in  Belgium,  Li,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  ihe 
consistory. 
fflacatlDii.        "^^^  Belgian  Goverument  has  Ehown  itself 

thoroughly  alive  to  the  great  impur:ance  of  a 
general  diffusion  of  education  among  ibe  ireople.  Numer- 
ous public  schools  and  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
■re  established  throughout  the  country,  supported  out  of 
the  communal^  provinciul,  or  Government  funds.  Difier- 
ent  classes  of  inspectors  are  appoinleil  to  visit  and  report 
upon  the  slate  of  education  in  their  various  districts. 
Prizes,  scholarships,  aud  other  rewards  are  bestowed  ripon 
thme  that  distinguish  themselves  most  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  stiidiea.  Religious  and  moral  instmcliun  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  sect  to  which  the  minority  of  the  pupils 
belong  i  but  those  corlnecled  with  other  sects  niav  be 
exempted  from  attendance  on  this  coutse.  Normal  sclioots 
have  also  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
trained  and  efficient  teachets.  The  schools  are  open  to  ali, 
and  gratuitous  instruction  is  provided  for  those  who  may 
not  Mherwise  have  the  means  of  acquiring  ic  YcL,  wiUi 
all  tline  advantages,  there  are  still  many  amonf;  the  lower 
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classes  growing  up  in  ignonmce. 

of  1866,  out  of  a  population  of  4,327,833,  only  2,27g,Sbi 
were  able  to  read  and  write,  fpving,  if  we  exclude  alt  of 
seven  years  of  age  and  under,  only  68  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  This  proportion  varied  considerably  in  the 
different  provinces,  being  as  high  as  77  in  Luiemliourg 
and  71  in  Namur,  and  as  low  as  48  in  East  and  51  in  West 
Flanders.  In  1843  only  49  per  cent,  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  balloting  fur  the  militia  were  able  to  read  and 
write;  in  185^  66;  in  1863,  62;  and  in  1873,  74.  Out 
of  42,313  in  1873,  8678  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  2027 
conld  read  but  could  not  wcile,_13,SS7  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  16,836  had  received  a  superior  education. 
This  shows  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  provide  the 
means  of  education  in  order  to  secure  an  educated  popu- 
liilion.  In  the  indostrial  localities  the  parents  are  gener> 
ally  anxious  to  set  their  children  admitted  as  soon  as 
into  workshops  and  manufactories,  and  in  rural 
they  are  surged  ia  tending  cattle  or  in   field 

The  educational  institutions  may  be  divided  into  fbor 
ilasses,  vis.,  primary,  middle,  superior,  and  special. 

A  law  pa^ed  in  1642  enacted  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  primary  school  in  every  commune,  except  in 
certain  cases  where  primary  education  is  already  sufficiently 
provided  fur  by  pnvate  achoob,  or  where  one  school  may 
serve  for  several  neighboring  communes.  The  communes 
may  also  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools,  poaaeasing  the 
1^1  qualifiratians,  to  occupv  the  pUce  of  the  comniuiud 
school.  The  branches  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and 
the  elcmenis  of  arithmetic;  the  rudiments  of  the  languaga 
spoken  in  Ibe  locality, ^Frencli,  Flemish,  or  German; 
■nurat  and  relitpous  instruction;  and  the  Iwal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  in  most  schools  taught  practically. 
In  man^  of  the  schools  gymnastics,  muaic,  the  elementa 
of  drawing,  tlie  outlines  of  history  and  get^raphy,  and  the 
rudimenis  of  the  natnnd  sciences,  are  also  taught  Tha 
communes  are  obliged  to  aflbrd  gratuitous  instmclion  to  all 
the  children  within  their  bounds  whose  parents  are  in  poor 
circumstances  or  ara  ollierwise  nntU>ie  to  educata  them. 
The  primary  schools  are  under  tiie  surveillance  ^ 
of  the  communal  authorities  and  QovemmenC  ^^^iJ^ 
inspecl'iis;  and  the  imparling  of  moral  and 
religious  instruiAion  is  superintended  by  delegates  from  th* 
religious  bodies.  Each  pnivince  haa  a  genraal  inspector 
of  the  primary  schools,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
inspects,  at  least  once  a  year,  all  the  communal  schools  in 
his  district  Under  him  are  the  cantonal  inspectors,  who 
must  visit  the  schools  in  their  districts  aX  least  twice  a  year. 
In  1372  the  primary  schools  submitting  to  inspection  were 
—communal,  3949;  adopted,  469  ;  private,  18;  and  board- 
ing, 22;  besidcB  which  there  were  990  private  schools  and' 
230  boarding  schools  not  under  inspection.  Of  the  inspected 
schools  1353  were  for  buys,  1284  for  girls,  and  1321  for 
both  sexes;  and  of  the  non-inspected  2U7  were  for  boy^ 
693  for  girls,  and  261  for  both  sexes.  The  total  number  of 
primary  schools  Was  6678,  giving  on  an  average  221 
schools  to  each  commune,  and  I'13  to  each  1000  of  the 
population.  The  total  number  of  scholars  attending  thesa 
schools  was  618.037  (or  12-3  per  cent  of  the  popuhilionX 
of  whom  313,165  were  boys  and  305,772  girls;  518,141 
were  at  inspected  schools,  and  100,796  at  non-inspected. 
The  number  of  scholars  attending  the  communal  schools 
was  449,940,  of  whom  325,432  were  instructed  gratuitously  ; 
and  attending  tlic  adopted  schools  63,6B4,  of  whom  42,521 
were  receiving  graluilons  instruction.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  and  assistants  was  10,629,  of  whom  6394  were 
males  and  5235  females.;  of  these,  4656  males  and  2977 
fumalee  were  in  the  commnnal  or  adopted  schools.  The 
teachers  in  the  communal  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
communal  councils,  which  have  the  power  of  suspending 
Ihem  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  the  Govern- 
ment decreeing  as  to  their  absolute  dismissal  or  reinstate- 
ment They  are  required  to  have  attended,  for  at  least  two 
yeai-B,  the  clsssee  of  a  normal  school. 

Besides  the  primary  schools  properly  so  called,  there  are 
in  luanv  localities  other  establish menls  where  primary 
instruction  is  communicated,  as  the  infant,  adult,  manu- 
facturing schools,  Ac.  The  intant  schools  are  for  children 
between  two  and  six  years  of  age.  There  were  in  187^ 
780  of  these  schools,  of  which  212  were  commnnal,  220 
private  but  tinder  inspection,  and  348  private  and  noi^ 
inspected.    Ths  (otftl  number  of  pnpils  was7S,181.  [ 


In  t)t«  adult  (diools  the  brsnchea  Uosht  ire  g«oerall7 

_iriiiun  BchoolB.    The  com- 

munsl  ooondU  are  invited  (o  esMblish  such  tohools,  and  of 
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a  jeus  considerable  prosren  hu  been  made  in  this 
ditcction.  In  18S3  the  namber  of  sduit  schools  was  1194, 
with  In  all  188,890  echoUn  ;  tnd  in  1872,  2351,  with 
199,967  ichoUra.  Id  the  latter  year  1451  of  the  achoola 
were  communal,  74  private  impected,  and  823  private 
Don-iiwpecled.  Of  the  acholan  98,6o6  vera  males,  and 
101,399  fomales;  Cfl,SSO  were  at  communal  scboola,  where 
54,630  were  receiving  gratuitous  instruction,  and  7362  at 
adopted  schoola,  where  7179  ware  graluitoual^  iOBtructed. 
There  are  also  primary  schools  annsied  to  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  ddpdta  of  mendicants,  and  retbnn  schools.  The  number 
of  theea  in  1872  was  97,  and  of  scholars  6486.  Considei^ 
able  sums  are  siven  by  Government  for  providing  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  poor  ohildren  attend- 
ing the  primary  and  infant  schools. 

The  expense*  of  public  primary  education  tall  in  the  Sist 
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funds,  the  province,  and  Goally  the  state,  __  .  ..  ._ 
anislance.  Each  commune,  however,  must  contribute  a 
sum  equal  to  at  least  two  per  cenL  upon  its  direct  taxs- 
tiun  before  being  entitled  to  ulaim  any  aestatance  from  the 
piOTiooe  or  stale.  The  tolAl  expantuture  for  public  pri- 
mary education  was,— in  1843,  2,651,639  francs;  in  1853, 
4,46o,4U;  and  in  1863,  9,372,259.  In  1872  it  was 
16,200,343  or  £648,033,  of  which  1,326,669  francs  were 
school  fees  received,  506,612  public  or  private  donations, 
5,863,661  were  contributed  bv  the  oommuntt,  1,584,010  by 
the  provinces,  and  6,643,415  by  the  state. 

The  middle   schooln   are   divided   into  two 

^^^^^         classes,  those  supported  by  the  Onvemment,  and 
Ihoaeniaiatained  by  the  communes.   The  former 

e  of  two  kinds— [IJ,  the  royal  athea«unw,  called  al«o 
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the  middle  superior  si^oobi  and  (2),  the  middle  inferior 
schools,  or  the  middle  schools  properly  so  called,  1.    '    " 
the  formersaperior  primary,  as  well  as  the  schools . 


10  called.  Including 


schools,  or  the  middle  schools  prone 

the  former  soperiorprimary.aa  well 

known  as  industrial  and  commercial  schools. 

There  ai«  ten  royal  atheneums,  two  in  Hainaul^  and 
me  in  each  of  the  other  provinces,  vii.,  in  the  towns  of 
Antwerp,  Brunels,  Biugee,  Ohenl,  Hous,  Toumay,  Ld^ga, 
Hasselt,  Arlon,  and  Namur.  In  each  of  these  are  two 
course^  the  one  Ibr  the  kumanitiea  and  the  other  for  a 
profemonal  education.  The  profenional  course  is  divided 
into  a  lower  division,  otHnprehending  a  course  of  three 
elaascB,  each  of  one  year,  and  an  np^er  division,  with 
three  sectiotoi,  the  commerciBl,  industrial,  and  scientiGc, 
eadi  divided  into  two  classes,  and  extending  over  two 
yean.  In  1872  the  number  of  stadenta  at  the  athemeuma 
wia  3562,  of  whom  623  were  in  the  prepanttory  classes, 
11&7  in  the  huouuiity  section,  and  1782  in  the  profes- 

In  the  stale  middle  schoob  the  counea  aro  arranged  so 
as  to  occupy  three  yean.  To  some  is  annexed  a  prepara- 
tory section,  making  a  year  more.  The  number  of  these 
vdiools  in  1872  was  50  with  9012  scholara. 

The  communal  middle  schools  are  of  two  grades,  a  first 
Bid  second,-^he  former  embracioK  17  schools,  the  latter 
16.  They  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
leach  the  same  branches  as  the  royal  athennums  and 
middle  schools.  In  1872  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
first  or  higher  grade  of  schools  was  1331,  of  whom  239 
were  in  the  preparatory  daeaea,  730  in  the  hnmanitv  section, 
and  412  in  the  professional.  The  namber  of  scIioUn  in 
the  lower  grade  of  schools  was  1828,  of  whom  1274  were 
in  the  lower  sections  and  654  in  the  higher.  Most  of 
these  schools  have  libraries,  muaeoms  of  natural  hisloiy, 
and  chemical  laboratories  attached  to  them.  There  are  id 
addition  to  these  76  unendowed  collies,  of  which  46  are 
Emscopal  and  1 1  Jesuit. 

The  edocational  staS'  coDststs  of  a  ^prefect  of  studies  in 
the  sthenieums,  and  a  rector  in  the  middle  schools,  profes- 
sors, regenia,  and  masters.  The  prefects,  professors,  rectors, 
and  r^^ls  are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  masters 
and  teachers  by  the  miaiBter  of  the  interior.  The  diploma 
of  a  professor  agregt  of  either  degree  is  bestowed  by  a  spe- 
cial jury  afler  a  sairching  examination.  It  is  given  with- 
out T^ard  to  the  place  where  the  candidate  has  studied. 
Hie  prefects  and  lectors  reside  on  the  premisea,  aitd  have 
the  general  direction  and  managemrat  of  the  institutions 
over  which  they  are  placed.  !^h  has  to  report  annually 
as  to  the  stale  and  ooodititm  of  the  institution  Doder  tua 


care^  and  lo  register  the  conduct  and  progrsN  of  ths 
scholars. 

The  middle,  like  the  primary  schools,  an  subieeted  to  a 
r^uiar  system  of  inspection.  The  litera^  ana  sdentiBc 
branches  are  under  the  superintendence  of  two  intpectoii 
and  an  inspector-general  nominated  by  the  king.  To  one 
of  the  inspectors  is  especially  confided  the  mathematical 
and  natural  scioicee,  and  to  the  other  the  humanities;  tlie 
other  branches,  as  history,  geography,  and  the  conuneidal 
sciences^  may  be  oonunitletTlo  eilher  of  the  inspecloii  or 
to  the  inspector-general.  The  inspector  has  to  ciaminc 
and  report  upon  the  state  and  discipline  of  eskth  eslabliih- 
ment,  the  methods  employed  in  leaching,  the  pmgrNi 
made  by  the  pupils,  and  the  merit  and  seal  of  the  teschen. 
The  wnueU  a«  jtreftetioTmenient  for  the  direction  and  im. 
provement  of  middle  education  is  composed  of  from  eight 
to  ten  memben.  mostly  professors  in  the  uruTersities,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  or  his  depotj, 
and  meets  at  least  four  times  a  year.  A  general  competi- 
tion takes  place  annually  among  the  scholars  of  the  alhs- 
nmims  and  oolUses  receiving  grants  from  Ooverameo^  lo 
which,  however,  scholars  from  other  establishments  mof 
t>e  admitted.  The  examinations  are  both  written  and  orat; 
and  the  rewards  are  of  three  kinds,  prises,  aaetsiili,  and 
honorable  menlioa. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  state  lo  the  athamm 
in  1872  was  467,575  francs,  lo  the  state  middle  school* 
418,589,  and  lo  the  oommunal  middle  achoola  184,079. 
The  amount  contributed  by  the  oommunes  to  the  athen» 
nms  was  291,937  francs,  to  the  slate  middle  schools  169,3X1, 
and  to  the  communal  middle  achoola  232,359. 

The  superior  instruction  establishments  are 
the    four   univenitiee — two   belonging  to   the   yj^' 
stale,  at  Ghent  and  Lif^e,  the  free  university 
at  Brussels,  and  the  Catholic  univeiaity  at  LouvaliL 

Each  of  the  slate  universities  has  facnltiea  of  ptiilcwxiby 
and  literature,  scienc^  law,  and  medicine.  In  each  atn 
are  6  profesBors  in  philosophy,  9  in  the  stdcnces,  7  in  law, 
and  8  in  medicine.  One  or  two  additaonal  professois  may 
be  added  to  each  of  the  faculties  in  case  of  □ecessi^.  Hm 
professors  are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  cannot  eierciss 
any  other  prolesaion  without  the  coiaeat  of  the  Govern- 

Attached  to  each  nniversitv  are  a  number  of  agnflt 
named  b^  the  king.  Their  title  is  honorary,  and  Ih^  ir* 
chosen  Irom  among  those  students  who  have  most  dutia- 
guished  themselves  at  the  public  com^tioos  or  final  ai- 
aminaliona,  from  professors  of  middle  instruction,  or  fnM 
members  of  the  civil  or  military  body  of  engineers.  Tbt; 
are  nominally  attached  to  one  of  the  Acuities,  but  are  not 
prohibited  from  exercising  any  of  the  liberal  profcBicoi, 
and  in  case  of  any  of  die  professors  being  unaole  to  pti^ 
his  duties,  a  substitute  is  chosen  &om  among  ths 
agngfi  attached  to  that  faculty. 

The  universities  are  under  the  management  of  a  rtdot 
a  secretary,  deans  of  &cu1^,  the  senatus  academicos,  sad 
the  board  of  assessors.  The  rector  is  nominated  bi  dw 
king  for  three  years,  and  has  the  direction  of  all  academic 
mattots.  The  secretary  is  appointed  annually  by  the  king 
trom  a  list  of_two  candidates  nominated   by  the  ar— "" 


faculty.     The  s. 

I  or  assessors  ore  convoked  by  the  rector;  thl 

ipcsed  of  the  professors,  under  the  pRsidea^ 

of  the  rector,  and  the  latter  of  the  rector,  secretary,  and  lb* 
"  ans  of  faculty. 

E^h  student  pa^  annually  for  enrolment  IS  (rana,*Bd 
then  takes  out  a  ticket  for  the  branches  of  the  conise  ii 
which  heintendgtotakehis  examinations.  For  philosophy 
and  literature,  and  for  law,  the  annual  ticket  casta  260  frUH^ 
'  francs  for  the  other  faculties.  Theinstmctioatsi* 
.  the  French  language.    Subsidies  are  aceorded  kv 

nent  to  the  universities  for  the  libraries,  botaoieal 

gardens,  cabinets,  &c ;  but  the  towns  of  Id^  and  Ghent 
are  bound  to  maintain  the  buildings,  The  sum  granted 
by  tiie  atata  to  the  two  univeraitiM  in  1873  was  937,SI> 

Attached  to  the  univetdty  of  Ghent  b  a  adiool  for  dril 
igineeia.  The  preparatory  coune  extends  ow  two  yesia 
id  comprehMida  the  mathematical,  phyucal,  and  nalorsl 
iences  necesaary  to  the  subaetfucait  oourses.  The  specisi 
coune  b  divided  into  two  sections,  the  o 


]  bridges,  ftnd  the  other  for  architectural  e^- 
■  course  conlinues  for  two  or  three  jesn.  Tne 
third  ooorw,  which  bate  for  three  yeua,  ia  ibr  ^idiutrial 
cDgitMen  or  persomi  eDgoged  in  uts  or  mMiufactnrte. 
Th«7  19  inaU^ded  io  the  applicatioo  of  the  vuioua 
•cienctt  to  the  arts  and  niBDiibctnreB,  pardeularlj  to  the 
lUEchaaiad  arts. 

Similar  to  the  above  ia  the  mining  ediool  attached  to  the 
univertity  of  li^e.  The  fiiat  couree  is  preparatoi?  to  tbe 
other  two.  The  special  oonrBe  includes  all  the  branches 
Ofcfsmij  to  a  miniog  engineer.  The  third  couise  is  for 
those  dairooB  of  obtaioioK  a  knowledge  of  mining,  min- 
entls,  fto,  mora  particularlj  aa  connected  with  the  arls  and 
manubctaiCB.    This  last  cotme  exceada  over  three  years. 

Tlie  free  nniTersity  of  Brussels  has  faculdes  of  philo(<i>- 
pliy  and  UtenOuie,  of  science,  of  law,  and  of  medicine, 
courees  in  which  are  given  by  ordinary  and  exlmordinarj 

C'esson  and  agregi*.  Each  student  pays  ai>nually  15 
CB  for  enrolment,  and  a  fee  of  200  or  250  francs  for  [lie 
(»nises  in  any  of  the  (acuities.  The  fee  for  single  classes 
is  generally  60  francs.  An  annual  s'jbsidy  of  10,000  francs 
is  allocated  to  the  university  by  the  pravinciill  council  of 
Brabant,  and  the  permanent  deputation  has  the  right  of 


L  subsidy  of  60,000  francs  is  also  alii 
cated  annually  by  the  communal  council  of  BniKteU.  The 
nniversity  is  governed  by  an  administrative  council,  com- 
posed portly  of  permanent  members  and  partly  of  members 
chosen  annually  by  the  professorsof  the  four  faculties  and  the 
fermer  students  of  the  univereity.  This  council  is  presided 
over  by  the  burgomaster  of  Brussels,  who  has  a  casting  vote 
in  its  proceedings. 

The  Catholic  university  of  Louvain  is  governed  by  a 

Cid  rector,  nominated  and  revocable  by  the  episcopal 
y.  A  vice  rector  ia  also  nominated  by  the  episcopal 
biHly  on  the  advice  of  the  grand  rector.  The  rector  nomi- 
nates the  secretary  and  otlier  functionaries  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  faculties  are  philosopliy  and  lileratUTe,  the  mv 
themalical,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  law,  medicine, 
•od  tbeoli^.  The  courees  of  the  five  faculties  Bre  given 
oy  ordina^  and  extraordinary  professors  and  lecturelit 
nominated  by  the  episcopal  body  on  the  presentation  of  iho 
rector.  The  enrolment-lee  for  the  first  year  is  10  francs,  and 
fi  ft>ncs  annually  thereafter.  The  annual  fee  for  courses  in 
the  faculties  varies  from  200  to  260  francs,  except  the  the- 
ological oonrses,  which  are  gratuitous.  It  has  an  extensive 
library,  cabinets  of  mineraloffy,  zoology,  Ac,  and  a  botan- 
ical gnrden.  The  numbers  of  students  at  each  of  the  nni- 
veniLies  in  1874  were— QhenE,  222 ;  Li^  518 ;  Brussels, 
fiSO ;  and  Louvain,  909. 

A  competition  lak(s  place  annually  among  the  scholars 
ni  superior  instruction,  and  at  these  competitions  two  gold 
medals  are  given  in  each  of  the  Ikculties.  There  are  also 
twelve  travelling  scholarships  given  annually,  tenable  for 
two  years,  to  sucn  atadenta  aa  hate  taken  their  doctor's  de- 
gree with  the  highest  distinction  and  wish  to  travel,  to 
enable  them  to  visit  foreign  countries ;  and  about  sixty 
bursaries  of  400  francs  each  are  given  annually  to  poor 
students  (o  enable  them  to  prc«ecute  their  Htudies.  Btsides 
these  there  are  connected  with  the  universities  a  number 
of  privalo  buisaries,  the  management  and  bestowal  of  which 
*n  in  the  hands  of  particular  persons  or  corporations  in 
lerms  of  the  acta  of  foundation. 

^^  The  special  educational  institutions  of  Bel- 

2JJJJJ^  gium  are  of 'various  kinds,  and  are  generally 
m  a  very  efficient  stale.  They  include  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  engineering  and  mining  schools  already  men- 
tiiined)  normal  schools,  military  school^  navigation  schools, 
Ac,  and  academies  and  schools  of  design,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, mnaic,  Ac 

__j  There  are  two  Gtovemment  normal  schools 

«h^£         for  primary  teachers,  one  at  Lierre  and  the  other 
at  nivelles, — the  former  having  twelve  and  the 
latter  thirteen  professors,  with  a  rector  each.    The  course 
extends  over  three  years,  and  during  the  last  ;rear  of  at- 
tendance  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  teaching  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  town.     There  are  also  seven  episoopal 
normal  schools,  in  which  similar  branches  are  taught, 
«ept  that  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  n: 
particulsriv  inenlcated.    The  chief  diocesan  nominates 
rectors  and  professon.     The  coune  lasts  for  four  years. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  private  normal  schooH  for 
males  and  ftmales,  one  or  more  inslitntions  for  the  training 
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of  female  'teachers  by  each  provinoe,  and  normsl  primarj 
sections  attached  to  the  middle  schools  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Huy,  Virion,  and  Couvin. 

of  200  franca  each  are  annually  given  by  Oor- 
ssist  poor  students  attending  the  normal  schools ; 
and  students  of  promise,  who  have  taken  diplomas  at  either 
of  the  Oovemment  primary  normal  scliools,  may  be  ad- 
mitted (o  the  normal  school  of  middle  instruction  at  Ni- 
felles.  The  course  here  is  for  two  years.  There  are  also  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  tbe  superior  middle  institutions, 
''•-,  normal  school  of  the  humanities  at  Li^e,  and  the  nor- 

,1  school  of  the  sciences  at  Ghent    Candidates  for  ad- 

Bsion  must  be  young  men  of  superior  talents,  qaalifying 
them  to  perform  creditably  tbe  duties  of  professor,  and 
they  must  pass  certain  examinations.  The  branches  taught 
in  both  schools  extend  over  three  yeots.  In  the  school  at 
Li^ge  there  are  fourteen  bursaries  of  600  francs  each,  given 
lo  the  poorer  students,  the  recipients  becoming  bound  lo  ao* 
as  professors  in  one  of  the  middle  schools  for  five  yeac^ 
There  are  five  bursaries  of  500  francs  in  com 
the  school  at  Ghent. 

There  is  a  military  school  at  Brumela  for  train- 
ing officers  for  the  army.  The  number  of  schol-  IJiili'K^ 
ars  in  1S73  wss  129.  The  courses  are  divided 
into  two  sections;  the  one,  which  also  extmds  over  two 
years,  is  preparatory  to  the  second,  which  also  extends  over 
two  years,  and  is  divided  into  special  branches  qualifying 
for  the  infiintry,  cavalry,  or  marines.  A  school  has  been 
established  in  Lierre  for  the  purpnee  of  educating  the  sons 
of  the  militarv  for  the  army.  The  course  extends  over 
Sve  years,  and  the  pupils  generally  enter  the  army  about 
tlie  a^  of  sixteen.  They  are  plat^  in  the  army  accord- 
ing to  their  proficiency,  some  as  sub-officers  and  corporals, 
others  as  common  soldiers.    The  pupils  in  1873  were  252. 

£ach  regiment  has  a  r^imental  school  for  training  young 
men  in  the  army  for  subalterns,  and  a  number  of  evening 
schools  for  afibnling  the  means  of  education  to  the  soldiery. 
Attendance  at  one  of  these  scboob  is  obligatory  on  all  sub- 
alterns and  corporals  whose  education  is  not  complete,  ac- 
cording to  their  position. 

There'ls  at  Messines  a  Boyal  Institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  daughters  of  military  men  who  have  died  or  been 
disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country.  They  are  ad- 
milted  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  and  remain  till 
their  eighteenth  year.  They  are  instructed,  in  branches  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  (hem  asgovemesees,  teachers,  domestic  ser- 
vants, Ac,  and  situations  are  provided  for  them  on  leaving. 

Schools  of  navigation  have  been  established  i^-uoa 

at  Antwerp  and  (£lend  for  fumisiiing  properly  ioKi^^^ 
educated  masters  for  merciiant  vessels,  where  . 
instruction  is  given  gratuitously.  Certificates  of  qnaliBca- 
tions  as  master  or  male  are  eiven  by  a  jury  of  examiners. 
There  has  also  recently  been  lormed  at  Antwerp  a  superior 
institute  of  oommerce  to  affiird  instruction,  theoretical  and 
practical,  in  the  commercial  sciences,  the  Gouise  extending 

A  Government  agricultural  institute  was  established  at 
Gembloux  in  1860  for  affijrding  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects.  'Hiere  are 
seven  professors  and  three  asHislanu,  and  a  demonstrative 
gardener.  The  course  lasts  for  three  yeara.  Students  in 
1873,  71.  There  is  a  similar  insUlution  at  Ghent,  which 
in  1873  had  31  students.  A  school  of  practical  horticul- 
ture and  arboriculture  was  established  at  Vilvorde  in  1855, 
which  in  1873  had  29  students:  the  course  is  for  three 
years.  A  similar  institution  at  Oendbrugg  has  been  cloeed 
since  1871.  There  is  also  a  veterinary  college  at  Brusseli  - 
with,  in  1873,  81  students.    The  course  is  for  four  years. 

TheacademiesaodschooUof  design,painting, 
sculpture,  Ac.,  are  divided  into  three  classes: —  **••"  "•■ 
1.  The  royal  academies  of  tbe  fine  arts,  in  which  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving  are  taught  in  the 
most  efficient  manner;  2.  Academies  of  design  established 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  giving  instructions  in  design- 

;,  architecture,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  per- 


in  the  elements  of  designing  and  a 

there  were  76  such  academies  and  schools  in  the  kingdom, 

having  9966  pupils. 

TheBoyal  AcademyoftheMneArtaatAnt-  .„j„,_ 
werp  is  principally  intended  to  affiird  gratuitous  ^fuS^n, 
instruction  in  painting,  eculpture,  architecture,  rrT 


petition  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fine  arls  ia  annuatlj 
held  in  Antwerp,  the  laureate  at  which  receives  a  penaion 
of  3600  fntnca  anniinllj  for  four  yearn,  lo  enuhle  him  to 
perfect  hiniBelf  in  liis  art  in  Germany,  Fraacc,  and  Jialy. 
The  second  prize  is  &  EoIeI  medal  of  300  francs.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Aris  at  BmsselH  h  an  inslitu- 
lit'O  similar  to  that  at  Antwerp.  Instruction  ia  gcatullous, 
aiiJ  tlie  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  compelilion. 

The  Rojal  Musical  ConservaCorj  at  Brussels 
coowiTii.      ■»  'inder  ihe  direction  of  llie  minisler  of  the  in- 
here nominated  by  the  king,  wilh  the  borin>- 
maater  of  Brussels  aa  honorary  president.     The  inst — 
18  gtUiiilous,  and  includes  vocal  nnd  instrumental 


francs,  and  ten  of  125  francs,  in  connection  wilh  this  in- 
jtitulion.  There  is  a  siuilar  establish mctit  at  Li^ge,  with 
(in  1873)  694  scholars.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mentsJ,  b  much  cuiiivated  in  Belgium ;  and  musical 
schools  and  societies  are  established  in  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  tliroughout  the  country.  In  1873  there 
were,  besides  tliose  mentioned,  108  musical  schools  and 
societies,  with  7440  members.  A  competition  in  maaical 
oomposilian  CalLes  place  every  two  years  at  Brussels, 
the  laureate  receiving  a  pension  of  3500  franca  for  four 
vean,  (o  enable  him  to  study  in  France,  Oermanv,  and 
Italy.  The  second  piize  is  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
300  franco. 

Belgium  poBsessss  a  great  number  of  learned 
l^^  sodeirte,  aa  tlie  Boyal  Medical  Academy,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Bdence,  Literature,  and 
Art,  &C.  The  Royal  Medical  Academy  has  its  seat  at 
Brussels.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections,  and  has  36  titular 
and  IS  assistant  members,  with  24  correspondina  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  honorary  menibcta.  Each  of  Ilia 
HCtions  has  certain  branches  of  medical  sdence  assigaed 
to  it.  The  academy  answers  any  questions  that  may  be 
proposed  to  it  b;^  the  Government,  opon  matlere  cooDecled 
with  public  hygiene,  and  makes  researches  in  all  subjects 
connected  wiui  or  tending  to  advance  medical  science. 
Gold  medals  are  given  annually  for  the  best  essays  on 
prescribed  subjecu.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  20,000 
rrancs  from  the  state. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Science  Literature, 
^  KisDc*.  ""<'  '^'^  '^  ^'^  '^  "^^  '^  Brussels.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  for  the  sciences,  lltera- 
tare,  and  the  fine  arts ;  the  first  two  are  each  subdivided 
into  two  sections,  and  the  last  into  branchy  for  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  architecture,  fmd  music  Each  class 
k  composed  of  30  members,  50  foreign  associates,  and  not 
more  than  ten  native  correspondents.  Each  class  proposes 
annually  certain  subjects  for  eesay^  Co  which  sold  medals 
of  the  value  of  6O0  francs  are  adjudge*!.  The  academy 
receives  an  anntial  grant  of  40,000  francs  from  the  stale. 
Connected  with  this  academy  is  a  roynl  commisaion  of 
hislorr  fof  ^c  purpose  of  searching  for  and  editing  old 
chronicles  and  documents  tending  to  throw  light  upon 
the  early  hislorv  of  the  country.  There  has  also  just 
(1S75)  been  instituted  by  the  king  a  prize  of  25,000  franca 
(£1000)  to  be  given  annually  for  Che  best  work  pnblbhed 
on  a  subject  previously  announced  of  interest  to  Belgium. 
Every  fourth  year  tlia  competition  is  to  be  open  to  for- 
rigners. 

There  Is  a  Government  inspector-genrml  of  science, 
literature,  and  art,  who  has  the  eeneral  superintendence  of 
that  department,  under  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Un- 
der him  are  two  administrative  boards,  the  one  for  literal 
tare  and  science,  and  the  other  for  the  fine  arts. 

The  Roysl  Observatory  for  astronomical  and 
KtiHotj.  meteorolopcal  observalioos  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  director  and  three  asssislanls.  In 
the  observatory  are  instrnnienls  specially  provided  by 
Oovemment  for  the  use  of  ^oung  men  desirous  of  making 
meteorolt^ical  or  aslronomical  obeervationa. 
UnHunu.  '^''^  Ro^fol  Muaenm  of  Brussels,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  objects  in  natural  history  belonging  to 
the  state,  is  under  (he  direction  of  a  council  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  b^  the  king.  There  is  also  a  moseimi  of 
Industry,  containing  models  and  plans  of  machines  used 
In  arts,  manu&ctnres,  aitd  agriculture.    Annexed  lo  this 


museum  is  a  school  wfiere  instruction  is  given  gratoitoosly 
in  the  constmctiau  of  such  machines.  It  poteeov  i  cbe» 
ical  laboratory,  librarv,  Ac  There  is  also  a  royal  muteua 
of  war  instruments  at  Brussels,  and  in  1370  a  roval  batanic 

Etnieu  was  laid  out  for  aiding  in  tJie  study  of  botany  and 
articulCure.  The  royal  museum  of  painting  and  scolp- 
ture  is  under  the  direction  of  a  commission,  composed  of 
a  president  and  six  membeis  nominated  by  the  bog,  and 
charged  with  the  collection  of  works  of  antnoit  and  mod- 
em masters  for  the  museum.  A  triennial  eihibidon  of 
works  of  living  artists,  Belgian  and  foreign,  in  painting 
sculpture,  engraving,  architecture,  and  lithognphv,  it 
held  at  Brussels.  There  are  similar  exhibitions  held  in 
Ad  twerp,  Ghent,  Lifge^  Bruges,  Ac.  The  geoeiaphical 
establishment  at  Brussels  has  a  considerable  collceticn  of 
books  and  maps,  a  garden,  a  herbarium,  collections  of 
rocks,  lava,  fcesils,  &c. 

Besides  the  liljraries  belonging  to  difTereot 
societies,  associations,  Ac,  there  are  a  number  ^„,„ 
of  public  libraries  in  Belgium.  The  principal  *"" 
of  these  is  tlie  roval  library  of  Brussels.  It  contained  in 
1871  about  301,500  volumes,  22,221  manuscripl^  53,55S 
engravings,  and  10,517  medals  and  ooina.  This  is  the 
only  library  that  receives  copies  of  copvright  works. 
The  public  library  of  Ghent  ia  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. It  has  80,000  volumes  and  600  manmcriM^ 
besides  pamphlets,  &c  The  Li^  public  library  his 
68.000  volumes,  about  26,000  pamphl^  and  430  mura- 
scripts.  The  public  library  of  the  Louvain  univer- 
sity is  the  moat  ancient  in  Belgium,  apd  is  particuloHy 
rich  in  works  of  ancient  history,  theology,  ana  lileralnn^ 
including  Hebrew,  Greek,  L^tid,  and  OrientaL  Tfaa» 
libraries  are  open  daily  for  consultation,  and  in  almon  all 
of  them  volumes  are  lent  out  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  oon- 
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The  archiveaof  Belgium  contain  a  great  num-  ^^^^f^ 
ber  of  interesting  and  valuable  documents  con- 
nected with  the  history  cjf  the  country.  These  are  cardhllj 
preserved,  classified,  and  catalogued.  The  general  an^ves 
of  the  kingdom  at  Brussels  contun  upwards  of  100,000 
documents,  and  the  archives  of  Antwerp  upwards  el 
70,000.  Those  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Li^  Hons,  Nanuir. 
Touroay,  Uasselt,  and  Arlon  are  ancient  and  importanL 
The  archives  of  the  city  of  Bruges,  at  one  time  the  gmad 
oommerciol  entrepAt  of  Europe,  contain  a  number  of 
valuable  papers  bearing  upon  the  events  of  which  Ihis 
city  was  tne  tlieatre  in  the  Middle  Ages.  [Tnforlnaately, 
they  do  not  go  further  back  thsn  1280,  the  previous 
documents  having  been  all  destroyed  by  an  exteoidve  fin 
in  that  year. 

The  benevolent  and  cbarilable  inslitatioos  of  _^  ^  „ 
Belgium  are  numerous  and  open  to  all.  The  J^^ 
duty  of  supporting  them  falls  in  the  first  in-  ttasi. 
stance  upon  the  commune,  afterwards  upon  the 
province,  and  finally,  in  case  of  necessity,  upon  the  stale. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes  :— (1.)  Those  affording 
asylum  to  (he  poor  in  case  of  age,  io- 


foundling  and   maternity  hospitals,  deaf-m.   .   

institutions,  &c.,'  (2.)  Those  more  particularly  designal 
for  the  prevention  and  suppremion  of  vagabondage  ind 
beggary,  as  dfpCts  of  mendicitv  and  r^orm  schools; 
and  (3.)  Those  specially  intended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  foresight  among  the  working  claiws,  as 
savings-banks,  and  assuranoe  and   mutual  assistancs  so- 


Asylums  for  incurables  are  also  numerous,  but  in 
so  than  the  former.  Form  hospitals  have  been  est 
in  the  rural  communes  of  the  two  Flanders,  where  the  i» 
mates  contribute  bv  work  to  their  own  maintenance.  The* 
form  small  agricultural  colonies  of  old  people  and  chil- 
dren, mutually  assisting  es«h  other.  The  products  of  the 
farms  generally  suffice  for  their  maintenance. 

Foundling  hospitals  are  eet^iished  in  Antwerp,  Brus- 
sels, Louvain,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Ac.  The  children  goierally 
remain  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  hivpitals.  They  are 
pensioned  out  to  Inhabitants  of  the  rural  communas  till 
Uieir  twelfth  year,  at  which  period  the  waidship  of  the 
hospital  terminates.  Inspectors  are  appointed  to  visit  the 
children  quarterly,  to  report  upon  their  physical  aondida^ 
see  that  they  im  attaiduig  school,  Ac    tbtn  an  natar~ 


Dity  hwpiteh  at  BranelB,  LoaTSio,  Cihent,  Li^t,  Bniges, 
Kica^OTt,  Rnd  Toannj,  in  neTeral  of  which  cuunefl  of 
■iiJwifer7  are  givoi.  Maternity  encietiea  fur  aiding 
femaleB  with  manqr,  mediciue,  Sk.,  are  formed  in  man; 
of  Ibe  towns.  There  are  a  numb".r  of  luoalic  a«)']umB, 
whidi  in  1873  had  in  all  SSOl  iw-ieaU,  of  wliom  6024 
weT«  jKupeis.  A  00I0D7  of  lunatics  has  been  formed  in 
the  commuDe  uf  Gheel,  provinct!  uf  Antwerp,  wliero,  under 
tlie  direction  of  a  permanent  committee,  they  are  pen- 
aioned  out  amonf;  the  inhabitants,  and  geoeratly  employed 
in  agricnltunl  labora.  There  are  abo  n  number  ut  inali- 
Uitiona  lor  die  education  of  the  deaf  aiid  dumb  and  the 
l>lind. 

To  prereat  the  misery,  and  freqamtly  the  crime,  arising 
from  Uie  waat  of  employment  among  uie  working  claiBus, 
t'harity  workshojia  hare  been  established  in  Ghent,  Li^e, 
and  otJier  towns.  These  are  acceesible  to  all  workmen 
without  employment  and  in  poor  circumstances.  The  able- 
Lodied  arc  paid  according  to  their  work,  and  the  a^ed  and 
iiitirm  according  to  their  necessities.  Tlie  workshops  of 
apprenticeship  and  improvement  are  intended  not  only  to 
supply  work  to  the  unemployed,  bat  principally  to  initiBie 
the  people  in  the  exercise  of  new  or  improved  branches 
of  industn,  and  to  instruct  the  young  men  in  some  trade 
or  prafessioa  b*  which  tliey  may  be  able  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood.  They  have  boea  found  of  gruat  benefit  to 
many  of  tfae  poorer  claases  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
bmugbt  up  as  vagrants  and  b^gars.  The  apprenticeship 
generally  lasts  from  four  to  six  months.  Similar  to  these 
are  the  raanufactiiring  schools,  intended  principally  for 
cirls,  where  they  are  employed  m  the  roanuiacture  of  lace, 
Ac  These  are  tupported  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by 
the  province  and  commune,  but  many  of  them  are  private. 
In  IS72  there  were  of  these  instita^ons — 29  communal, 
144  private  but  subject  to  inspection,  and  2d4  non-inspected. 
The  toul  number  of  peraoiu  was  2e,739,  of  whom  1067 
were  in  comiuiuuLl  establishmeats,  9649  private  inspected, 
and  16,023  noit-impected ;  25,665  were  femala  and  1174 

There  are  three  ddpOts  of  mendicity  or  workh'jusee  in 
the  kingdom,  at  Bruges,  Hoo^traelen,  and  Reckheim.  In 
IS73  ihejr  oontuned  181Q  peison*.  A  reform  school  was 
founded  in  Buyeselede  in  1849  for  male  vagrants  and  men- 
dicants under  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  oontains  about 
600  membeiB,  employed   in   cultivating   a  large  &rm  of 


Dir  400  girls  and  infants,  l>etween  two  anil  seven  yeara 
agt.    There  is  also  a  similar  school  for  girls  and  infuits  at 
Beerueni. 

In  each  commune  is  a  bureau  de  bieafaiaanct,  for  assisting 
the  poor  with  money,  food,  cloibing,  Ac,  and,  where  there 


ittstitutions  for  lending  money  to  the  poor  upon  the  secu- 
rilj  of  pledges,  in  twenty  of  the  larger  towns,  Oaiua  dt 
prHoi/aitM,  both  general  and  special,  and  mutual  aid  socie- 
lies^to  BDCcor  the  mem'bers  io  sickness,  pay  their  funeral 
expenwa,  and  aid  their  families— ere  numerous. 
jndiniai  '^^^  judicial  system  of  Belgium  consists  of 

■^rt^^  courts  and  liibunals  of  various  kinds,  as  the 
court  of  cassation,  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  of 
■asiae,  tribunals  of  primary  instance,  of  commerce,  Ac 
The  court  of  cassatioa  or  annnlment  sits  at  Brussels,  and 
h  divided  into  two  cbambets,  the  one  for  civil  and  the  other 
for  criminal  matleia.  It  is  composed  of  a  president-gen- 
eral, a  president  of  tbe  chamber,  and  fifteen  councillors. 
It  decides  opon  appeals  against  judgments  pronounced  in 
tlie  other  courts  and  tribnnaU  in  contravention  of  legal 
forma.  There  are  Uiree  courts  of  appeal :  one  at  BrueseU, 
tea  the  provinces  of  Antwerp,  Brabant,  and  Hainault ;  an- 
other at  Ghent,  for  the  two  Fiandeis;  and  a  third  at  Li&e, 
for  Li^e,  Limbourg,  Luxembourg,  and  Namar.  In  tiie 
capital  of  each  province  is  a  court  of  assize,  composed  of  a 
councillor,  deputed  from  one  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  who 
presides,  and  two  judges  chosen  &om  among  the  presidents 
•nd  judges  of  the  primary  tribunal,  where  the  court  is  held. 
Crimes,  graver  misdemeanors,  political  offences,  and  abuses 
of  the  prees  are  fudged  hj  the  courts  of  aBsiic.  In  each 
Jndidary  ammdissement  is  a  tribunal  of  primary  iustanoe, 
jod^ng  in  misdaiaeanon  belonging  to  the  correctional 
police,  in  avil  '"*"°t,  and  in  commercial  a&ira  where 
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there  is  no  eommeicial  tribunaL  The  number  of  judges 
varies  from  tliree  to  ten  in  each  tribunal.  Tribunals  of 
commerce  are  eatablisbed  by  law  in  several  principal  towns. 

They  iudfte  definitively  in  civil  matters  of  not  more  than 
2000  Iranca,  but  above  that  sum  tlieir  dedsions  are  subject 
to  appeal,  as  in  the  tribunals  of  primary  instance.  Id 
several  of  tlie  manubcturiug  towns  are  councils  of  jmuT 
haiainet,  composed  of  master  trsdesmen  and  workmen. 
Tlicy  decide  in  all  questions  and  disputes  arising  betwera 
and  workmen.    For  all  criminal  and  political  cases. 


a  leet  uf  thirty.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  of  the 
tribunals  are  chosen  directly  by  the  king.  Tlie  councillors 
of  eacli  court  of  appeal,  and  the  presidents  and  vice-presi- 


dents of  the  tribunals  of  primary  instance  in  its  district, 
are  chosen  by  (he  kiog  from  two  oouble  lists  of  candidates, 
the  one  presented  by  the  court  of  appeal,  and  the  other 
by  the  provincial  council.  Tlie  councillors  of  the  court 
of  cossadon  are  named  by  the  king  from  two  double  lists, 
the  one  presented  by  the  Knale,  and  the  otiier  by  the 
court  of  cassation.  The  judges  are  appointed  for  life,  and 
cannot  be  euepsnded  or  de)Kieed  but  by  a  judgment.  They 
cannot  hold  any  salaried  office  under  the  Ouvernment^or, 
at  least,  must  ^rfbrm  the  duties  of  it  gratuitously.  The 
duties  of  public  minister  at   the  court  of  cr- 


each  of  the  tribtmals  of  primary  instance  and  courts  of  ai 
size  and  appeal. 

Counciia  of  war  are  held  in  the  chief  place  of  each  prov- 
ince, with  the  exception  of  Limbourg,  which  is  joined  to 
"Liige,  and  uf  Luxembourg,  which  is  united  with  Namnr. 
They  decide  in  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  in 
their  provinces  by  the  military  of  a  rank  not  higher  than 
captain.  Tlie  military  court  for  the  whole  of  Be&ium  haa 
its  seat  at  Brussels.  Itis  composed  of  five  members,  one 
of  whom  is  a  councillor  of  the  appotl  court  of  Brussels, 
delegated  annually  to  preside;  the  rest  are  general  or  su- 
perior office's  chceen  by  lot  every  month.  Ail  officers  of 
a  grade  superior  to  that  of  captain  are  amenable  to  this 
court  It  also  decides  on  appeals  from  the  provincial  or 
other  military  courts. 

Besides  the  ordinary  police,  there  are  com-  pgUg^ 
missariea  of  polioe,  royal  procurators,  juget 
<f  iiurfmefton,  &c.  The  commisaaries  of  polioe,  and  in  the 
communee  where  these  are  wanting  the  bui^gomastets  or 
delegated  aldermen,  are  spetually  charged  with  sean^iing 
out  and  proving  all  contraventions  of  the  police  laws.  Th« 
royal  procuratois  ore  charged  with  discovering  and  proa^ 
cuting  fur  all  ofiences  coining  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  assiie  or  the  correctional  tribunals  of  police. 
There  is  at  least  one  jtigi  Sinetruction,  or  examining  judge, 
in  each  arrondiseement  who  is  specially  charged  with  IM 
collection  of  evidence,  and  with  bringing  the  culprit  before 
the  tribunal.  There  is  a  council  chamber  composed  of  at 
least  three  judges,  including  the  jagt  dUndru^ion,  Ibr  tha 
preliminary  examination  of  culprits. 

The  prisons  are  of  three  kinds— {1),  caitral  prt„n>. 
prisons;  (2),  houses  of  surety ;  and  (3j.  houses 
of  arresL  The  central  orisons  are— (1),  the  central  peni- 
tentiary at  Ghent  tbr  different  classes  of  criminals ;  (2),  Uw 
penitentiary  at  Louvain,  on  the  solitary  system,  for  prison' 
ers  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment,  ex- 
cept  those  condemned  to  imprisonment  fbr  life;  (3),  the 
penitentiary  and  reformatory  for  young  criminaJs  at  N~ 


oequilted  but  put  at  the  diapoeaT  of  (Sovemmeoi;  (5),  the 
brancli  peniteotiary  and  reformatory  at  Namur  for  young 
criminals  and  young  delinquents,  acquitted,  belonging  to 
the  town  populations.  The  number  in  the  prisons  in  1873 
WHS  15SS,  in  the  reformatories  751.  The  honsee  of  surety 
are  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province^  where  there 
is  a  court  of  assize,  and  the  houses  of  arrest  are  in  the  cap- 
ital of  each  arrondiflsement,  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary 
instance,  where  there  is  not  already  a  house  of  surety.  In 
these  houses  are  confined  the  prisoners  whose  term  does  not 
exceed  six  monttia  if  the  prison  is  a  common  one,  and  three 
j^ears  if  on  the  solitary  system.  Ihe  number  of  prisoners 
in  thtse  prisons  in  1873  was  2437.  In  ooonection  with 
many  of  these,  scliools,  workshops,  and  circulating  librarias 
liave  been  established.     The  prisoners  are  etoplovad  kr' 


Tuiooa  kinda  of  worli,  Tbne  condemned  lo  computaory 
labor  receive  no  remoDerHtiun,  but  those  condemned  til 
•olitary  or  correctional  imprison ment  receive  a  pari  of  the 
produce  of  thdt  Uitor,  which  in  the  caae  of  the  latter  is 
R«quentlj  applied  in  mitigation  of  their  punishment. 
Premiiuna  are  also  given  for  good  conduct,  zeal,  and  pro- 
grea  in  their  laboni. 

Bince  1830  the  agricultural  state  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  much  improved,  A  superior 
council  of  agriculture  is  specially  charged  with 
the  promotion  and  auperintendence  of  the  agricultural  in- 
lereet«  of  the  country  ;  and  in  each  of  the  provinces  a  com- 
mission of  practical  men  is  nominated  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  improvement)  in  the  diSerent  branches  of 
agriculture  and  report  anauaily  npoa  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  their  provinces.  Everj  Sve  y^aaiB  a  grand  agricul- 
tural exhibition  of  horeee,  cattle,  agricultural  impleuienta. 
and  produce  ia  held  in  Brusaels,  at  which  a  number  of  gold 
and  silver  medals,  &c,  are  given  as  prizes.  Local  exhibi- 
tions are  also  held  frequently  in  the  various  districts. 

The  agriculturists  above  twelve  yeacs  of  age,  including 
female  Berv ants,  form  one-fourth  of^the  entire  population. 
Females  are  exleoBlvely  engaged  in  agricultural  work, 
being  lo  tlie  males  as  61  to  100.  In  18G9  the  number  of 
horses  was  283,103;  of  caltie,  1,242,445;  eheep,  586,097 ; 
nine,  632,301.  To  improve  the  breeds  of  horses  a  Gov- 
ernment stud  of  stallions  is  mhiatained  at  Tervueren. 

The  cultivated  land  of  Belgium  amounts  to  2,663,753 
hectares,  or  6,582,123  acres,  of  which  1,339,795  hecUres  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and  1,323,958  are  let  to 
tenant!.  In  West  Fiandera  fbur-fiftha  are  in  the  hands  of 
tenants;  in  Luxembourg  nearly  five-sixths  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors;  and  in  moet  of  the  other  provinces 
•bout  one-half  is  let  to  tenants.  The  land  is  divided  into 
numerous  and  mostly  small  patches  (nearly  600,000].  Of 
these  43  per  cent,  do  not  exceed  50  ares ;  there  are  12  per 
cent,  not  exceeding  one  hectare,  or  2}  acres,  29  per  cent, 
not  exceeding  5  hectares,  7i  per  cent,  not  eiccedinglO  hcct- 
aree,  and  less  than  8  per  cenL  of  greater  extent.  The  Bel- 
gians, particularly  in  Flanders,  are  averse  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvemenla  in  their  agricultural  operations,  and 
their  implements  are  generally  rude  and  clumsy.  Their 
lands  are,  however,  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  are 
very  productive.  Of  the  cereal  crops  rye  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  food 
for  the  working  chines.  Wheat  and  oats  are  also  exten- 
sively culdvated,  the  former  particulariy  in  the  provinces 
of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  West  Flanders.  Comparatively 
little  barley  is  raised.  Hops,  chicory,  tobacco,  rape,  and 
other  oleaginous  plants,  hemp,  fiax,  madder,  beet,  •sc,  are 
common.  Of  these  the  most  extenaively  cultivated  is  flax, 
principally  in  the  two  Flanders.  Tobacco  was  much  more 
extensively  grown  a  few  years  ago  than  at  present;  it  is 
now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  two  Flanders  and  Hoin- 
ault.  The  chicory  plant  is  principally  raised  in  Hain- 
ault.  The  cultivation  of  beet  for  the  extraction  of  surjr  is 
continually  increasing,  and  namerous  establishments  nave 
been  formed  for  its  preparation.  The  leguminous  plants, 
pease,  beans,  and  tares,  are  nsed  principally  as  fodder  for 
caltie ;  the  most  common  are  beans.  The  beet  root  is  even 
more  extensively  cultivated  as  fodder  than  as  an  indus- 
triat  plant,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  West  Flanders, 
Li^e.  Bunault,  and  Brabant.  Potatoes  are  lar^^y  grown 
in  all  the  provinces ;  and  next  to  potatoes,  tnmips  are  the 
most  extensively  cultivated  of  the  alimentary  roots.  The 
&Uow  ground,  formerly  considerable,  is  now  only  of  small 
extent,  Deing  principally  sown  in  fodder  crops.  Clover  is 
the  principal  fodder  crop.  The  number  of  hectares  occu- 
pied with  the  principal  crops  in  1S66  were — wheat,  283,- 
642;  oMe,  221^43;  ije,  288,966;  barley,  43,617;  beans, 
24,263;  pease,  tares,  &c,  13,645;  potatoes,  171,397;  flax, 
57,045;  colza,  26,412;  beet  root  for  sugar,  18,074;  turnips, 
carrots,  &c.,  28,806 ;  hemp,  hops,  chicory,  tobacco,  &c.,  13,- 
775.  Vegetable  gardens  occupied  37,329;  meadow,  365,- 
805;  fallow,  53,891. 

Hloenli.  Belgium  is  rich  in  various  kinds  of  minerals, 

as  ooal,  iron,  calamine,  Ac,,  which  form  a  valu- 
able source  of  employment  to  many  thotuaods  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  ooal  may  be  divided  into  two  sreat  bnuna.  The 
western  basin  is  the  most  important,  and  has  an  estimated 
extent  ot  90.051  hectares  (or  about  222,400  acres),— 
76,725  in  the  province  of  Hainaul^  and  14,326  in  Namur. 
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:nt  of  the  eastern  bed  is  estimated  at  44,063 
-11,745  in  the  province  of  Li^  and  2317  in 
Ail  varieties,  from  anthracite  to  the  richest  gas- 
found.  In  1873  there  were  285  coal-mines  in 
the  country,  employing  107,902  persons,  and  produdnc 
15,778,401  Ions  of  coal  valued  at  337,637  360  franca.  The 
iron  districts  are  the  armndissement  of  Charleni  and  iha 
the  provinces  of  Namur,  Li^,  and  Luxemboorg.  Besides 
the  iron-mines  in  Charieroi,  Ilolnault  contains  a  copper^ 
mine,  commenced  in  1849,  and  calamine  and  blende  mines. 
Iron  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  arrondine- 
ments  of  Mons  and  Toiimay.  In  Namur  the  iron  ore  ■■ 
rich  and  plentiful,  and  constitutes  the  principal  mineral 
wealth  of  the  province.  Veins  of  lead  and  zinc  are  aira 
wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  The  iroa-mines  of 
Luxembourg  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Namur.  The 
principal  are  those  of  Durbuy,  Rnctte,  Grandcourt,  Halaiur, 
and  Musson.  The  ferruginouH  baains  of  Thanx  and  ia 
Reid  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  as  public  workiL 
and  from  the  quantity  of  ore  that  they  furnish.  Lead  and 
zinc  are  found  here  almost  always  in  the  same  bed. 
Aiumiferous  schist  is  common  in  several  parts  of  the 
province.  In  1873  the  diderenl  metallic  mines  yielded 
13,952  tons  of  blende,  23,630  of  calamine,  11,280  of  lead, 
36,651  of  pyrilps,  and  503,563  of  huddled  iron  ore.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  these  mines  was  3753. 
Under  the  minister  of  the  interior  the  minerare  superin- 
tended by  a  corps  of  mining  engineers;  each  of  the  ax 
mining  districts  has  an  ordinary  engineer,  and  each  of  the 
two  divisions  Bcliief  engineer.  A  sub-engineer  is appiuntcd 
over  a  certain  number  of  mines. 

Marble  u  abandant  in  many  parts  of  Belf^am;  and  the 
black  marbles,  as  those  of  Dinant  and  Gocheno,  may  rival 
the  finest  productions  of  other  countries.  There  are  alio 
numerous  quarries  of  freestone,  granite,  limestone,  slale, 
&c  The  principal  quarrying  provinces  are  Namur  and 
Uainault.  In  1373  there  were  2230  quarries  in  tba 
country,  employing  22,435  men,  and  yielding  the  valae  of 
38,353,171  francs. 

The  number  of  works  in  1873  for  the  preparation  of  iroo 
was  331;  steel,  3;  lead,  7;  copper,  6;  zinc,  1;  alam,!; 
glass,  72;  and  41,845  workmen  were  engaged.  The  valae 
of  the  iron  manufactures  was  upwards  of  246.000,000  frxaa: 
glass,  46,000,000;  zinc,  38,000,000;  steel,  7,700,000;  cop- 
per. 6,000,000 ;  lead,  4,700,000,  &c. 

Notwitlutanding  many  vicissitudes,  flax,  the 
most  ancient,  still  forms  one  of  the  most  import-   J^^^^ 
ant  branches  of  industry  in  the  country.    In 
1866,  57,045  hectares  of  land  were  occupied  in  the  cnltt 
vation  of  flax,  and  a  considerable  number  in  hemp.    The 
declared  value  of  flax  and  hemp  yarn  imported  in  1873 
was  10,427,000  francs ;  of  flax  yam  exported,  80,904,000 ;  ot 
hemp,  7,155,000  ;  and  of  flax  and  hemp  cloths,  37,170,000. 

Cotton  also  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry,  whidi 
is  at  present  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  any 
former  period.  In  1872  the  value  imported  of  raw  cottoa 
was  57,241,000  franca-  cotton  yam,  5,214,000;  and  ooltoa 
cloths,  12,754,000;  the  value  exported  of  cotton  yarn, 
6,358,000;  cotton  cloths,  19,083,000. 

The  manafacture  of  woollens  forms  also  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  The  wool  for  this  purpose  is  prindpoUj 
imported  from  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ac.,  the  native  produce 
being  small  in  quantity  and  chiefly  used  in  hosiery.  Ia 
1872  the  value  of  the  wools  imported  was  160,079,000 
franca;  yam,  6,902,000;  maauAictured  stufls,  23,814,000; 
exported  wool,  10,291,000;  yam,  64,5^000;  manu&c- 
tured  stufls,  44,850,000. 

In  1866  the  numbers  employed  in  the  varions  flax,  hemp. 
woollen,  and  cotton  manufactures,  were  114,547  malas  aiM 
71,111  females.  The  chief  of  the  other  maaabctnm 
are  silk,  lace,  ribbons,  beer,  spirits,  vinegar,  sugar,  sail, 
bricks  ondlJles,  porcelain,earthenware,  glass,  ciyitsl,  paper, 
leather,  ropes,  &c  In  1872  the  excise  duties  on  be^  and 
vinegar  amounted  to  15,547,605  francs ;  spirits,  16,946,333 ; 
foreign  wines,  4,765,300;  and  sugar,  7,516,388. 

In  1350,  2165  sailing  and  steam  veasds,  of  „ 

814,797  tons,  entered  Belgium ;  in  1860,  3780  C™™-» 
vewehs  of  667,287  tons;  in  1870,  5658  ressets,  trf'  1,57S,S93 
tons ;  and  in  1872,  6134  vessels,  of  1,878,106  tons.  Of  the 
last  3082  were  steam  vessels,  of  1,158,484  loos.  In  1S50 
the  nnmber  of  vessels  that  left  Belgium  was  2214,  totuuM 
235,746:  in  1S60,  3969,  tonnage,  694,22$;  ii>  1370,  5408^ 
tonnage  1,684,613;  uid  in  1872,  6241,  lomup:  1,907,530. 


Of  the  iMt  3081  Towla,  with  1,189,254  tona,  were  steai 
^M  namlMra  and  toanage  of  veaels  enterinK  from 
IwTiiiK  far  diSereot  countries  in  1872  were  a-  mu— 
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Ezpresed  in  millions  of  fniaca  the  value  of  the  imports  in 
I8dOwM236|  of  the  ezporta,  263 ;  of  goods  la  transit,  206: 
Id  1860— imports,  516;  exports,  469:  in  trangit,  408:  in 
1870— imports,  620;  exports,  890;  in  Iransll,  857:  and 
in  1872— imporls,  1277;  exports,  1051;  in  transit,  1049. 
Of  the  imports  in  1872,  315  were  from  Prance,  230  from 
Bigluid,  164  from  Holland,  158  from  the  German  Zoll- 
verein,  80  from  the  United  States,  77  from  the  Amn- 
tine  Republic,  62  from  Russia,  35  from  Uruguay,  24  from 
Braiil,  and  23  from  Sweden  and  Tforwa/.  Of  the  exporla 
S20  were  to  France,  237  to  England,  223  to  the  German 
Zollvereio,  !20  (o  Hulland,  18  to  Switzerland,  17  to  Che 
BanseatiB  towns,  14  to  the  United  States,  12  to  Ital^, 
and  11  10  Russia.  Of  the  goods  in  transit  434  were 
ftom  the  German  Zollverein,  321  from  Francej  96  from 
England,  and  B2  from  Holland ;  341  were  to  the  German 
Zollverein,  245  to  England,  237  to  France,  and  121  to  Hol- 
lud.  The  values  of  the  principal  artiflea  of  merchandise 
imported  for  home  consumption  expr^aed  in  itiillions  of 
Inncs  were — wool, 160;  grain  of  all  kinds,  126  ;  rawhides. 
71  j  iron  ore  and  cast  and  wrought  iron,  61 ;  cotton,  67  ; 
resins,  4S;  miaerats  and  melals,  47  ;  coffee,  42;  wood  for 
building,  41 ;  grease  and  tallow,  37;  silks,  SO;  homed  cattle, 
29;  oleaginous  seeds,  29;  woollen  stuffs,  23;  fermented 
liituore,  21;  oib,  17;  machinery,  10.  The  valuee  of  the 
principal  exports  were — coal,  85;  flax,  SO;  wrooght  iron, 
69;  woollen  yam,  64;  raw  hidps,  53;  woollen  stuffs,  44; 
raw  sngar,  41 ;  machinery,  39 ;  Sax  and  hemp  stii^  37  : 
grain  of  all  liinds,  37  ;  Qax  and  hemp  yam,  31  ;  grease  and 
tallow,  26;  paper,  21;  resins,  21;  nnwroughl  line,  21; 
oohe,  20;  cottoa  stulls,  18;  glass  and  crystal  wares,  17; 
wool,  16_;  candles,  15_;  butler,  14;  arms,  13.  The  values 
of  tlie  principal  goods  in  transit  were— Sax  and  hemp  stuCRi, 
204;  wool,  147;  woollen  stuffs^  102;  haberdashery  and 
hardware,  39;  silks,  3S  ,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  35;  cotton, 
33;  grain  of  all  kinds,  30;  coffee,  23;  woollen  yam,  20; 
flax  and  hemp  yam,  19;  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  18;  cotton 
uijffrt,  17;  fermented  liquors,  16;  glass  and  crystal  wares, 
IG ;  machines,  13.  In  1872  the  exports  from  Belgium  (o 
tlie  United  Kingdom  were  £13,211,044,  and  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Belgium  £6,499,062. 
numbBn  There  are  twenty-three  chambera  of  com- 
^^^™*  merce  and  manufactnra  established  in  tiie 
•nam.  principHl  towns,   the   memtierB  of   which   are 

nominated  by  the  king  from  a  triple  list  of 
<  preaeuled  to  him  by  the  chambers.  The 
members  of  each  vary  in  number  from  nine  to  twenty-one, 
tme-third  going  out  annually.  Thev  present  to  the  Gov- 
erament  or  legislative  chambers  their  views  as  to  the  best 
means  of  increasing  the  commercial  and  industrial  pros' 
periiy  of  the  country,  report  annually  upon  the  stale  of 
their  districts,  and  give  useful  informatioa  or  direction  to 
the  provincial  or  civic  authorities  under  their  administra- 
tion. There  is  a  superior  council  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, composed  of  (wo  delegates  chosen  annually  by  each 
of  the  cliambers  of  commerce  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent, 
li^e,  Mons,  and  Chorleroi,  one  elected  by  each  of  the  other 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  a  certain  number  of  members 
chosen  by  the  king,  not  exceeding  a  thiid  of  tlie  others. 
The  president  and  two  vice-presidents  are  nominated  by 
the  king  for  each  session.  Tne  council  considers  matters 
aflecling  commerce  and  industry,  and  such  questions  con- 
nected (herewith  as  nia;  be  eubmitled  lo  it  by  tiie  Govern- 
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„  a  great  number  of  com-  ■ 

mercial  and  financial  associationi^  joint-stock  ^^l^n. 
companies  for  carrying  on  public  works  or  ^^ 
other  enterprises,  assurance  companies,  private  banking 
companies,  railway  companies,  &c.  It  has  eight  commer- 
cial exchanges,  under  the  direction  of  Government, 
namely,  in  Antwerp,  Bruttaels,  Ghent,  Bruges,  OsIentL 
Mons,  Termonde,  and  Louvain.  In  1822  the  General 
Society  for  the  Encourafement  of  National  Industry  was 
formed  at  Briusels,  under  a  royal  charter  for  27  yeare, 
which  has  since  been  extended  lo  1875  and  1005.  It  haa 
a  social  capital  of  15,500,000  florins,  divided  into  shares 
of  600  florins  each,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The 
administrative  body  consists  of  a  governor,  fix  directors, 
a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  It  discounts  bills,  receives  - 
money  at  interest,  grants  loans  and  advances  on  titles  and 
other  deposits,  &e.  The  National  Bank,  instituted  by 
charter  granted  in  1850  and  renewed  1872,  iias  its  seat  at 
Bruaaels,  and  has  branches  in  all  the  provincial  capitals 
and  several  other  towns.  Its  capital  is  50,000,000  francSj 
in  shares  of  1000  francs  each.  It  pays  a  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  upon  the  shares,  and  one-third  at  least  of  tha 
profits  exc^ding  6  per  cent,  goes  lo  form  a  sinking  fund. 
The  administration  consists  of  a  governor  nominated  by 
the  king,  six  directors,  and  a  council  of  censors.  Tb« 
banking  operations  are  superintended  by  a  Government 
commissary ;  and  a  report  upon  its  state  is  presented  to 
the  Government  every  month.  The  state  fiinda  are  de- 
posited in  this  bank.  The  Bank  of  Belgium,  chartered  in 
1835,  has  a  capital  of  50,000,000  francs.  Its  seat  is  at 
Brussels.  The  Bank  of  Flanders,  established  in  Ghent, 
has  a  capiUl  of  10,000,000  francs. 

After  England,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  ^^ 
where,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  roads  are  «"»■ 
more  numerous  or  Ijetter  kept  than  in  Belgium.  They  are 
of  three  kindx, — those  maintained  by  the  state  and  those 
by  the  provinces  and  commnnea.  The  total  length  of  Iha 
two  latter  cannot  be  given  with  accuracy ;  that  of  the  first 
is  1187  leagues, 

A  bill  was  passed  in  1834  authorizing  (he  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  railroads,  of  which  """7^ 
Malinea  was  to  form  the  centre,  and  the  line  from  Brussek 
to  Malines,  opened  May  6,  1835,  was  the  first  railway  in 
operation  on  the  Continent.  The  Government  railways 
are  wrought  on  account  of  the  Government,  and  are  under 
special  administration.  The  total  length  of  the  various  lines 
of  railway  in  operation  in  1873  was  616  leagues  (of  6000 
metres),  of  which  125  leaguex  belonged  to  tlie  state,  and 
643  were  conceded  to  others;  of  the  former  117  leagues 
were  double  lines.  The  amount  expended  by  Government 
in  the  construction  of  railways  to  the  end  of  1S73  was 
361,287,299  francs,  or  £14,451,491. 

In  1849  a  system  of  postage  was  introduced 
into  Belgium  similar  to  that  in  this  country.  """B^ 
In  1873  the  total  number  of  letters  that  paiMed  through 
the  post'Office  was  55,654,859;  newspapem,  62^771,624;  and 
packets  of  printed  matter,  26,697,330.  In  I860  the  num- 
bers were— letters,  23,960,846;  newspapers,  26,358,020; 
and  book  parcels,  6,668,452. 

The  Srst  electric  telegraph,  which  was  that 
between  Bruaaela  and  Antwerp,  was  introduced  TB'eB™pn»- 
into  the  country  in  1846  by  on  English  company.  A  law 
passed  in  1850  authorized  the  Government  to  purohase 
this,  as  also  lo  establish  telegraphs  on  all  the  lines  of  rail- 
way. The  telegrams  sent  out  in  1873  were  1,739,817  to 
different  ports  of  the  country,  and  676,393  to  other  coun- 
tries, besides  153,330  in  transit. 

For  an  account  of  the  Belgian  army  and  civic  guard,  see 
Armt,  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  income   ^?^''" 
and  expenditure  for  various  years :—  ^lii* 

Tncome.  EiEpendLtunL 

18*4  I»8,810,i08fr.       lfli,IS5,aS7  fr. 

I8S0  132,877,187  118,730,904 

1880  155,821,671  159.025,377 

1885   16B,O5&,072  188,793,737 

1870  190,637.002  218,907,800 

1871   207.705,903  338,181,223 

1872  213,352,889  361,974,&13 

The  details  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  last 
three  of  these  years,  arranged  tmder  their  wveral  Jiod^ 
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i8;o. 

IBTl. 

1873. 

1870. 

1871. 

ISTl 

Franci. 
18,176,000 
,12,174,894 

4,374,7»T 
440,020 
!Z,0&7,133 
29,4«6,0BG 
30,S33,B3G 

3,444,497 

4,I14,S&5 
41,826,031 
11,83S,A4G 

1,981,882 

mtBBL 

19,272,846 
12,404,080 
£,103,814 

2t            78 
21            41 

1    i 

6^            44 

i            87 

20,288,082 
13,230,0S7 

6,509,728 
672,377 
18,943,388 
27,024,218 
49,277,477 

3,656,137 

4,723,694 
68,428,528 
10,970,812 

1,859,493 

Frmaa. 
4i.«80,891 

4,387,879 
14,820.711 

3.810,006 
13.179,716 
39,804,463 
59,116,612 
13,308,096 

946,563 
26,063,874 

Fruo. 

47,828.453 
4,386.898 
14.516,530 
4.277.056 
14.056,431 
61.032408 
44,006,577 
13.545,257 

839.598 
43,924,117 

48.7«,17i 
4,181,119 
U,4T].tU 
4^;4,4tt 
14,714,316 
SB,341,m 
3B,»(I,»» 
13,938,19* 

M»3.«96 
M,»S6,3i; 

Domuns,  ForeitK,  ke... 

130,537,002 

!07,706,»93 

213,352,889 

210,907,800 

238.191,223 

251,074.613 

^  ,.„  The  piibUo  debt  of  Belgiam  at  the  end  of  1S73 

iJ^'°  amounted  to  966,920,513  francs  or  jE38,676,820. 

Eicept  the  share  of  the  old  debt  of  the  Xeth- 
erlands  which  fell  to  it,  moat  of  the  national  debt  hag 
been  incurred  in  the  conetruction  of  railwajs  and  other 
works  of  public  atilit^. 

_,  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  portion  of 

™""T-  the  Netherlands  was  included  in  Osal,  and 
formed  part  of  that  diviuon  of  it  which  was  known  as 
QaUia  Belgiea.  It  was  inhabited  moetl;  by  Celtic  tribes, 
but  there  were  also  not  a  few  of  Oerman  race.  The  latter 
were  subsequently  lately  increased  by  irruptions  front  the 
north,  so  that  in  the  Gib  and  6th  centuries,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Franks,  they  formed  the  principal  element  of  the 
population.  ForeeTeral  centuries  the  history  of  the  Fmiiks 
w  the  bistorr  of  the  Netherlands.  Afterwards  tlie  country 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  duchies,  coun- 
ties, and  free  cities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
ducliiea  of  Brabant,  Limbourg,  anil  Luxembourg,  the  coun- 
ties of  Flanders,  Halnault,  and  Naniur,  the  bishopric  of 
Li^f^,  the  lordship  of  Maiinea,  &c  Of  these  the  county 
of  Flanders  ruse  to  be  superior  to  al!  the  others,  and  became 
distinguished  for  its  industry  and  commercial  activity.  In 
1385  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  became 
extinct,  and  their  possessions  pwsed  into  the  hands  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  soon  after,  in  various  wavs,  came 
into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.  In  order 
to  Birenglben  their  power  they  sought  to  repress  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  to  do  away  with  the  free  institutions  IbiLt 
bad  sprung  up  in  the  country ;  but  notwltlistanding  this 
the  people  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and  proeperitj, 
and  industry  and  eonimcrce  flourished  more  and  more 
among  them.  In  1477  Mary  of  Burgundy,  only  daughter 
aud  heiress  of  Charlia  the  Bold,  married  the  Archduke 
Maiimitiitn,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IV.,  and  thus 
tlie  Netherlands  came  into  ttie  possession  of  the  House  of 
Austria.    Maximilian  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  in 

a  youth  of 
seveniHeQ  jtaira  of  age.  _  The  latter."  'in  1490,  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  laiibclta  of  Oislile,  and 
died  in  1506,  leaving  to  succeed  him  a  son  who  afterwards 
became  Charles  V.  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch  the 
Protestant  religion  began  to  spread  in  the  couulrj,  though 
its  adherents  were  subjected  to  much  persecullon.  His  son 
and  successor.  Philip  II.  of  Spuin,  by  his  cniel  peraecu- 
tiona  and  his  attempt  to  establiali  the  Inquisition  in  the 
-.'uuntry,  drove  the  people  into  open  rebellion.  The  duke 
of  Alva,  wlio  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection,  perpetrated  upon  tbem  the  most 
iioirid  craelties,  devastating  the  country  in  everj  direction, 
•nd  erecting  scaflblds  in  every  city.  At  length  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Netherlands  succeeded  in  establishing  its 
indeperfdcnce,  and  became  the  republic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  while  the  soutliem  portion,  or  Belgium,  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  Spain.  In  1598  Philip  ceded 
Betffium  to  his  daughter  Isubella  and  her  husband  the 
ArcTidnke  Albert,  under  whom  it  formed  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  improve  its  internal  con- 
dition ;  nut,  unfortunately,  Albert  died  without  tearing 
issue  in  1021,  and  the  country  again  fell  into  tiie  hands  of 

Foe  many  ^eart  Belgium  continued  to  share  in  the 


exposed  to  the  first  attack,  and  ^leace  was  usually  purchneil 
at  the  expense  of  some  part  of  its  territory.  By  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  (1059)  the  county  of  Artoia,  TbionviU^ 
and  other  districts  were  ceded  to  France.  SufaseqiHnI 
French  conquests,  conlirmed  by  the  peace  of  Aii-la-Ghapella 
(I6S8),  took  away  Lille,  Chsrleroi,  Ondenarde,  Couitny, 
and  other  places.  These  were,  Indeed,  partly  rcstraed  t» 
Belgium  bv  the  peace  of  Nimegueo  (ltiT9);  bat^  on  tht 
other  hancf,  it  lost  Valenciennes,  Nieuport,  Cambray,  3L 
Omer,  Ypres,  and  Charlemont,  which  were  only  in  part 
recovered  by  iJie  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  After  the  con- 
clusion of  this  last  treaty  the  Spanish  Qovemment  it- 
lempted  to  restore  prosperLty  to  Belgium  by  the  introduo- 
lion  of  new  customs  laws,  aud  by  other  means,  particularly 
by  the  construction  of  canals  to  counteract  the  injury  donet* 
its  commerce  by  tlie'closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  SebMt 
by  the  Dutch.  But  these  attempts  were  of  little  avail  it 
consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  theSpantsk 
Succession,  which  was  only  brought  to  an  end  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713.  By  this  treaty  Belgium  was  anigiiai 
to  Austria,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Austrian  Netbertandt. 
Yet  such  was  the  enfeebled  9tat«  of  the  counti7  that  Holland 
retained  the  right,  which  had  been  conceded  to  her  during 
the  lute  war,  ^f  garrisoaing  the  principal  fortreaaea  on  tin 
French  frontier,  and  her  right  to  close  the  navigaiiod  of 
tlie  Scheldt  was  also  recM^ized.  In  1722  a  commerdd 
company  was  formed  at  Ostend  by  Charles  VI„  hut  this 
was  sacrificed  in  1731  to  the  jealousy  of  the  IhildL 
During  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  almost  the  whirit 
country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  was  restored 
to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cfaapelle  (1748).  Belgium 
was  undisturbed  by  the  Sewn  ycnre'  War  (1756-03),  umI 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  enjoyed  CMisidenblp 
prosperity  under  the  mild  rule  of  Ma  rU  Theresa,  whose  repn- 
sentative  here,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  conducted  arain 
with  great  Judgment  and  moderation.  Thecmpresdidmudi 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  founding,  among  other  ui- 
stitutions,  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  opposed  tk 
undue  power  of  the  clergy.  Her  son  and  successor,  Josepii 
II.,  got  into  difficulties  with  Holland,  and  compelled  thai 
power  to  withdraw  her  garrisons  from  the  frontier  loinis. 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  free  the  navigalin 
of  the  Scheldt.  It  was,  however,  in  his  attempts  to  refona 
inlemal  abuses  that  he  failed  most  signally  here  as  in  otho- 
parts  of  his  dominions.  He  excited  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people  against  him,  by  attempting  to  curb  the  paver 
of  the  pnests.  and  be  offended  the  stales  by  seeking  !• 
overturn  the  civil  government.  Numbers  of  the  malcdo- 
tents  left  the  country,  and  ozonized  themselves  as  a  mililiiy 
force  in  Holland.  As  the  discontent  became  more  geneial 
the  insurgents  returned,  took  several  forts,  defealcil  ilir 
Austrions  at  Tumhout,  and  overran  the  country.  On  lltli 
December,  1789,  the  people  of  Brussels  rose  against  iho 
Austrian  garrison,  sad  compelled  it  to  capitulate,  and  oa 
the  27th  the  stales  of  Brabant  declared  their  independence^ 
The  other  provinces  followed,  and,  on  lllh  January,  1790^ 
the  whole  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  sliile 
under  the  name  of  United  Belgium,  with  a  oongnag  to 
manage  its  aB'aira.  Afler  the  death  of  JosejA  IL  hi) 
successor,  Leopold  II,,  issued  a  proclamation  on  3d  HorcK 
1790,  wherein  he  promised  the  rastoration  of  the  faUMi 
--■-  -----  if  the  people  would  return  to  their  kt 


m^  bowem,  thej  nftneit  to  do,  ud  the;  tlso  rqected 
the  propc«K]  «f  a  congrras  to  meet  at  the  Hupe  for  the 
•Wlemeot  of  their  dilfereaMS.  In  the  end  of  Norember, 
therefore,  ■  strong  Austrian  arniT  was  sent  inlo  Belgium, 
and  tb«  cooniry  wu  rohdned  without  anj  grent  oppcsition. 
Tb«  eoostitntion  aa  it  existed  at  Ilie  eod  of  the  reign  of 
Mana  Tbercaa  vm  restored,  an  nmnettv  was  proclaimed  for 

Coflences,  luid  the  oppoeition  of  the  stales  was  put  down. 
short  period  of  peace  wiiich  followed  was  terminated 
br  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  rerolutionary  Prance. 
The  battle  of  Jemappea  (Tth  Nov.,  1792)  made  tlis  French 
maHen  of  (he  countrr  to  the  south  of  Li^ ;  and  the  tnttle 
of  Pleiinia  (2Sth  June,  17S4)  put  an  end  to  the  Austrian 
rale  in  Belgium.  The  treatj  orCampo  Formio  (1797)  and 
the  subaequenC  treaty  of  Luoeville  (1801]  conGrmed  the 
oonquerors  in  the  pomeasion  of  the  counlrj,  and  Belgium 
became  an  integral  part  of  Franoe,  being  governed  on  the 
•   footing,  receiving   the  Cbifi  HapSetm,  and   sharing 


ttf  the  flnrt  peace  of  Paris  (Sdth  May,  1814),  Belg! 
wns  br  some  months  ruled  br  ui  Austrian  govemor- 
eeneral,  after  which  it  Was  united  with  Holland  under 
Prince  William  Frederick  of  Naaau,  who  took  the  title  of 
fciug  of  the  MetherUnds  (23d  March,  1815).  The  Con- 
press  of  Vienna  (3l9t  May,  1815)  determined  the  rela- 
ttiina  and  Gied  the  boundanes  of  the  new  kingdom  ;  and' 
llie  new  oonalitution  wsa  promulgated  on  the  24th  of 
August  following,  the  king  taking  the  oath  at  Brussels, 
Sept.  27. 

The  union,  however,  was  not  a  particularly  fortunate  or 
faappy  one.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  allied  powers 
with  little  regard  to  the  wishn  or  inclinations  of  the  people, 
their  main  object  being  to  form  here  a  strong  kingdooi  to 
■erve  as  a  check  upon  the  ambitious  designs  of  France. 
The  character,  habits,  language,  and  religion  of  the  Belgians 
were  all  s^nst  such  an  alliance.  Through  thi ' 
tion  and  intercourse  with  France  they  had  amiiii 

iri^habilK.Bnd  ideas  of  the  people  of  that  country 


le  with  France  they  bad  acquired  much 

.  Bod  ideas  of  the  people  of  that  country 

while  the  alow,  staid,  oonservaiiTe  habits  and  ideas  of  llii 


irfthef 


Dutch  were  repugnant  to  them.  The  Belgians  were  chieSy 
eagnged  in  agriculture  and  the  manufactures,  while  the 
Dutch  were  mainly  given  to  commerce  and  the  fisheries. 
The  French  was  the  common  language  of  Belgium,  at  least 
in  the  higher  circles  and  in  nil  public  proct'edingH.  But 
the  principiil  difficulty  arose  from  the  difference  in  religion. 
The  Roman  Calliolic  ctcrgr  of  Belgium  were  froni  the  Grat 
Opposed  to  a  union  with  a  Protestant  country  like  Holland, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  very  ignorant,  and 
much  under  the  inSiience  of  the  priests.  Nevertheless, 
bnd  a  mild  and  ooncilintory  policy  been  adopted  by  the 
Xhilch  it  would  have  done  much  to  remove  or  leaien'tliege 
diiSculliei.  This,  however,  was  not  done.  Belgium  was 
regarded  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  conquered  country,  at 
whose  expense  Ihey  might  lawfully  enrich  themselves. 
Though  the  popolHtino  oF  Belginm  was  3,400,000  and  that 
of  Holland  onfy  2,000,000,  the  latter  had  as  many  repre- 
•enlalives  in  the  States-general  as  the  former.  This  fre- 
quently rendered  decision  on  important  l^islii live  questions 
■  matter  of  extreme  doubl  and  difhcullr.  In  mattecs  that 
•fleded,  or  were  believed  to  sfTect,  itie  two  countries  in 
different  or  opposite  ways,  the  decision  often  depended  on 
the  accidental  absence  of'  a  member  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  use  of  the  French  language  was  also  attempted 
to  be  abolished  in  all  Government  and  judicial  proceedings. 
The  great  majority  of  the  public  offices  were  filled  by 
Dnlchmen,  and  the  government  wis  conducted  principally 
in  the  inieresis  of  Holland.  In  1830,  of  the  seven  Govern- 
ment ministers  only  one  was  a  Belgian;  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  of  117  officials  only  11  were  Belgians ;  in 
the  ministry  of  war,  of  102  officials'  only  3  were  Belgians ; 
and  among  1967  officers  of  the  army,  only  S88  were 
Belgians.  The  partisans  of  Holland  attempt  to  explain 
away  these  facts,  but  with  only  very  partial  succ^ ;  both 
odes,  however,  acquit  the  king  of  any  inlentional  unfair^ 
■esB,  and  consider  that  he  was  led  to  act  as  he  did  by 
liiroe  of  circumstances.  The  Belgians  admit  that  he  always 
manifested  a  sincere  regard  for  their  welfare,  but  accuse 
Um  of  giving  too  ready  an  acquiescence  to  what  they 
tauntinglv  called  IJio  schemes  of  their  Dutch  coutim. 

Molwiihatanding  these  drawbacks  Belgium  enjoyed  dui^ 
big  her  union  irilh  Holland  »  degree  of  prosperity  that 
waa  quite  remarkable.    I^c  mineral  "wealth  of  lliecouniry 
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was  largely  developed,  the  fron  maiiufactDrai  of  LItfga 
rapidly  luivaoced  in  prosperity,  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  Verviers  received  a  similar  impulse,  and  many  lai^ 

establishments  .were  formed  at  Glient  and  other  place* 
where  cotton  goods  were  fabricated  which  rivalled  those  of 
England  and  far  surpassed  those  of  Prance.  The  extensive 
colonial  and  foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch  furnished  them 
with  new  markets  for  their  produce ;  while  the  opening  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  raise<l  Antwerp  to  a  place  of 
the  Bret  commercial  importance.  The  Government  also  did 
much  inthewnv  of  improving  the  internal  communicationa 
of  the  country,  in  repairing  the  roads  and  canals,  and  form- 
ing new  ones,  deepening  and  widening  rivers,  and  the  like. 
Nor  was  the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people  by  any  means  neglected.  A  new  university  was 
formed  at  Li^,  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  were  instituted,  and  numerous  elementarv  scliools 
and  schools  for  higher  inslruclion  were  established  over 
the  country.  That  the  Govemiiient  should  take  upon  it- 
self ibe  direction  and  regulation  of  the  education  of  the 
people  was  particularly  hateful  to  the  priests,  still  more  so 
were  the  attempts  subsequently  made  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  the  priests  themselves.  The  king  had  deliu^ 
mined  that  no  priest  should  be  inducted  who  had  not 
passed  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  titera  Aunuinforea  be- 
fore his  ordination ;  and  he  appropriated  a  collie  at 
Louvain  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  professois  in  which 
were  not  priests,  but  '  ^  -r,    ...,-,  ■ 

great  oS'ence  to  the  p 

ST,  who  had  indi   ^ 

prosecuted.  These  proceedings  were  * 
plauded  and  encouraged  by  (he  active  pnrty  of  the  Lib- 
erals, but  afterwards  tliese  saw  it  their  Interest  to  join  with 
the  most  bigoted  of  the  Human  Catholics  against  the  Oov- 
emmenL  With  the  view  of  terminating  iTiese  differences 
the  king  in  1827  entered  into  a  amcordat  with  the  Fop^ 
settling  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  bishoprics,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  education  of  the  priests  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  prelates,  but  that  in  the  seminaries  pro- 
fessors should  lie  appointed  to  leach  the  scieucea  as  well  as 
what  related  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  This,  however,  was  ■ 
far  from  satisfying  the  more  violent  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the 
two  most  opposite  parties,  the  Catholic  Ultramontanes  and 
the  French  Liberals,  united  (heir  efforts  to  efTect  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  The  Liberals  affected  a  zeal  for 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  urged  the  clergy  to  make  eiitrav*- 
gant  demands  upon  the  Government,  which  they  knew  if 
granted  would  be  hurtful  to  it,  and  if.  refused  would  in- 
crease the  agitation  then  going  on.  Brtissels  was  at  lliia 
lime,  loo,  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  intriguing  aud  discon- 
tented of  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  the  pres 
teemed  with  libels  not  only  against  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, but  also  against  almost  eveiy  other,  so  that  the 
people  were  conslaotlv  kept  in  a  high  slate  of  politic*! 


laymen  and  Protestants.    This  gave 
prelates  and  clergy,  aod  some  of^Lhe 
f'ormer,  who  had  indulged  in  very  intemperate  language. 


excitement.     At  length  the  Oover 

against  some  of  the  more  notorlo_  _ 

writers,   and  several   of   them   were   banished   from   the 
kingdom. 

Matters  were  in  this  slate  when  the  news  of  the  sucosa 
of  the  PariH  revolulian  of  1830  reached  Belgium.  Hum 
bets  of  the  propagandists  came  to  Brussels,  where  they 
parailed  the  streets  and  talked  loudly  in  the  public  places 
of  the  glories  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  future  des- 
tinies uf  France.  The  first  outbreak  occurred  on  the  25th 
of  August,  just  a  mouth  after  the  commencement  of  tlial 
of  Paris.  A  play,  called  La  MuelU,  which  abounds  in  i>a»> 
sages  well  t^culated  to  inflame  the  populace  in  their  then 
excited  state,  was  performed  in  the  theatre,  and  when  tbs 
curtain  fell  the  audience  rushed  out  into  the  street  shoo^ 
ing,  "  Imilons  lea  Parisiens."  They  were  speedily  joined 
by  others,  and  the  mob  al  once  proceeded  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, destroying  or  damaging  a  number  of  public  build- 
ings, manul^ctories,  and  private  houses.  The  guards  and 
posts  in  the  centre  of  the  cliy  were  overcome  or  quietly 
surrendered  ;  the  troops  were  drnwn  out,  but  they  were  loo 
few  in  number  to  contend  with  the  insurgents,  and  they  either 
retrealed  to  their  barracks  or  were  wiliidrawn  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  where  Ihey  piled  their  arms  in  froot  of  the 
King's  palace,  and  renounced  all  Utempts  at  suppressins:  the 
tumult.  A  number  of  the  more  influential  and  the  middle- 
class  cilisens  now  enrolled  themselves  into  a  burgher  guard 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  to  interpose  in 
a  manner  Iwtween  the  conienoing  (larUeB.  The  inleIlIg«iM 
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<rf  thcu  events  in  the  capital  soon  E|iread  Ihroaghout  the 
pTOTincee;  and  in  most  of  tbe  Uree  towns  similar  scenee 
were  eiUK^ed,  oommencins  with  plunderiiiEs  and  outrages 
bj  the  mobs,  folloired  by  the  ioslicutioo  of  burgher  ^ards 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  buivber  guard  of 
Brussels  was  most  anxious  to  terminate  the  dispute  without 
recourse  beios  had  to  extreme  measuree.  They  demanded 
llie  diamiBaaf.or  the  minister,  Van  Maanen,  who  was 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  a  separate  adTninistmtJan  for 
Bel^um  without  ao  entire  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
The  GoTemment  neither  agreed  to  make  these  concessions 
nor  did  it  resolve  npon  Aclnal  force,  but  adopted  a  sort  of 
middle  course  which,  by  allowing  thiugs  to  go  on,  ended 
in  converting  a  popular  riot  into  a  complete  revolution. 
The  heir-apparent,  the  prince  of  Onuige,  was  sent  on  a, 
peaceful  uiasion  to  Brussels,  but  funiLshed  with  such 
limited  powers  as,  in  the  circumstances,  were  utterly 
inadequate.  On  his  arrival  a  conference  was  held,  which 
extended  over  severi^  days;  and  at  the  final  meeting  on  3d 
Sept,  when  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Statfs-general 
wore  present,  the  prince  had  become  so  convince!  that 
nothing  but  a  Beparat«  administration  of  the  two  countries 
would  restore  tranquillity,  that  he  promised  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  father  to  bring  about  that  object — the 

EeiBons  present  on  their  part  Bssunng  him  that  they  would 
eortily  unite  in  maintaining  the  dynasty  of  tho  House  of 
Orange.  The  king  summoned  an  extraordinary  States- 
general,  which  met  at  (he  Hague,  13th  Sept.,  and  was 
opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was  firm  and 
temperate,  but  by  no  means  deGnile.  The  proceedii^  of 
the  body  were  dilatOTy,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
deputieseiasperated  the  people  of  Belgium  beyond  measure. 
The  moderate  party  in  the  country  gradually  lost  their 
Influence  and  those  who  were  in  favor  of  violent  measures 
prevailed,  while  the  warlike  dcmooslrations  made  by  the 
troops  kindled  a  feelingof  animosity  and  stimulated  prepa- 
rations for  defence.  Although  tlie  Slates  were  still  sitting 
at  the  Hague,  the  king's  army  was  gradually  approaching 
Brussels,  It  consisted  of  14,000  well-appointed  troops 
nnder  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick;  but  its  move- 
ments vera  loo  tardy  if  force  was  to  be  employed,  and  it 
vaa  entirely  out  of  place  if  conciliatory  measures  were  to 
prevail.  On  20[h  September  the  council  resolved  to  lake 
posseesioD  of  Brussels,  believing  that  the  inhabitants  were 
eager  to  receive  the  troops,  and  that  their  presence  there 
would  tend  to  restore  peace;  and  orders  were  sent  toPriooe 
Frederick  to  that  eSecL  On  the  23d  the  troops  advanced 
towards  the  city,  ^nd,  with  little  opposilioo,  occupied  the 
Doper  or  court  portion  of  it,  which  is  situated  an  a  hill,  by 
which  the  rest  of  the  town  is  commanded.  The  Sghting 
continued  for  three  days  witlmnt  any  definite  result,  when 
the  prince  ordered  a  retreat.  The  news  of  this  soon  reached 
Ghent,  Bmgfs,  Ostend,  and  other  towns,  which  at  or.ce 
declared  in  favor  of  separation.  A  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  formed  at  Bnuecls,  which  declared  Belgium  to 
be  an  independent  state,  and  summoned  a  national  oongress 
ibr  the  regulation  of  its  affiiis.  The  council  of  the  King 
aow  consented  to  separate  administrations  for  the  two 
kingdoms,  but  it  was  loo  late  to  restore  peace.  Antwen) 
was  the  only  important  town  which  remuned  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch ;  and  the  army  on  leaving  Brussels  had 
Uleo  back  on  this  town.  In  the  end  of  October  an  in- 
surgent army  had  arrived  before  the  galea,  which  were 
opened  by  the  populace  to  receive  them,  and  the  troops, 
under  General  Chassd,  retired  within  the  citadel.  A  truce 
vas  concluded  between  the  parties,  but  the  Belgian  officers 
were  unable  to  restrain  tlie  fury  of  the  populace,  who,  with 
such  weapons  as  they  had,  attacked  the  citadel.  The 
general  ordered  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  the 
town,  which  continued  for  two  days,  destroying  a  number 


brepresei 


of  houses  and  large  quantitii 

sion  of  hostilities  then  took  plaoe,  hut  the  i 

tions  and  exnggerallons  of  (he  proceedings 

did  much  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Belgians  still  larther 

•igvnst  the  Dutch. 

A  convention  of  representatives  of  the  five  great  powers 
met  in  London,  in  the  be^nning  of  November,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  but  lis  attention 
was  maiulv  directed  to  bringing  about  peace,  and  through 
It  both  sides  were  bronght  to  consent  to  a  ceasatioo  of 
hostilides.  On  the  lOth  November  the  national  congress 
assembled  at  Brussels,  consisting  of  200  deputies  chosen 
from  the  different  prorinces.    Three  important  questions 


were  decided  by  that  assembly: — (1.)  The  indepeodawe  of 
the  country, — carried  unanimously;  |2),  a  GOOatitadaml 
hereditary  monarchy, — bv  a  mi^ionty  of  174  against  13  is 
favor  of  a  republic;  and  (3),  the  perpetual  ^dowMi  of 
the  Orange  Nassau  family, — by  a  majority  of  161  ■gdntit 
in  favor  of  delay.  On  20th  December  the  aoatmooe  at 
London  proclaimed  the  dissoluticn  of  the  kiiudom  of  thft 
Netherlands,  at  the  same  time  that  it  claimed  lor  itMlf  the 
right  of  inttofering  even  against  the  will  of  both  oranlria 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  partidon.  On  the  SSth  of 
January,  1831,  the  congress  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 


imber  of  candidates  the  ct 


he  declined  the  office.  The  congress  then  resolve 
election  of  a  r^ent  as  a  temporary  measure^  and  tbey 
selected  Baron  Surlet  de  Chokier,  who  was  installed  on  Im 
25th  of  Febmary.  This,  however,  did  Ijule  to  ratorft 
tranquillity  to  the  conntry,  and  the  partisans  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  were  still  actively  intriguing  in  his  lavor.  At 
length,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  proposition  was  privately 
made  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobarg,  widower  of  tin 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  with  the  view  of  ascertaui- 
ing  whether,  if  chosen,  he  would  accept  the  crown.  It  is 
remarkable  that  though  his  name  waa  mentioned  he  wm 
not  among  the  number  of  candidalee  brought  fttrward  on 
the  previous  occasion.  He  answered  in  Ihe  affirmative 
but  strictly  abstained  from  giving  any  authori^  to  ezerlioti 

the  election  at  length  took  place  on  the  4ih  of  June,  wba 
152  votes  out  of  196,  four  only  being  absent,  detamined 
that  Prince  Leopold  should  be  proclumed  king  of  the 
Belgians,  under  the  express  condition  that  he  "would  •«• 
cept  the  constitution  and  swear  lo  maintain  the  oatiowl 
independence  and  territorial  integrity."  I>eopold  at  once 
accepted,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Brussels  on  the  21K, 
when  he  waa  received  with  great  cordiality.  He  subeeqaml- 
ly  visited  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  demonstrations  of  loyal t}[  and  respect.  While 
this  wss  going  on  news  suddenly  arrived  that  the  Dutch 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  country  with  a  large  arnii. 
This  had  been  brought  together  sosecretly  that  the  Belgians 
were  unaware  of  its  existence  till  it  was  about  to  cro^s  the 
frontier.  It  comprised  46,000  infantry  and  6000  nitlry, 
with  72  pieces  of  artillery,  while  Leopold  could  scarcely 
bring  forward  25,000  men  to  oppose  iL  On  the  2(1  of 
August  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  armf  had  crossed  the 
frontier.  Leopold  collected  his  forces,  such  as  they  wen, 
near  Louvain  in  order  to  cover  his  capital.  The  Diilch 
army  advanced  to  the  attack  (9(h  August) ;  and  tboii^ 
the  king  displayed  great  braveiy  and  detenniDstion,  M 
was  unable  to  impart  his  spirit  to  his  undist^plined  liuops. 
who  were  speedily  routed,  tbe  king  himself  and  his  MS 
making  a  narrow  escape  from  being  taken  prisonera>  H^ 
however,  made  ^ood  his  retreat'  lo  Ihe  capital;  and  s 
French  army,  which  was  ready  lo  enter  the  country,  then 
advanced,  and  tlte  Prince  of  Orange  saw  the  neoenitj  of 
retreating.  A  convention  was  concluded  between  him  aed 
the  French  general,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returasd 
to  Holland  and  the  French  army  repassed  the  frontier. 

Leopold  now  proceeded  with  vigor  lo  strengthen  hispoo- 
tion,  and  to  restore  order  and  confidence.  French  office's 
were  selected  for  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the  annT. 
the  civil  list  was  arranged  with  economy  and  order,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  public  service  were  refOTmed  or 
rearranged.  He  kept  on  the  best  terms  with  the  BomiD 
Catholic  clei^  and  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility;  and  his 
subsequent  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Frendii  king 
(9ih  August,  1332),  and  a  contract  that  the  children  of  the 
marriage  should  be  educated  iu  the  Boman  Catholic  bilk, 
did  much  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  good  inteDdon. 
While  these  things  were  ^ing  on  the  conferenoe  in  Loadoo 
was  eiuaged  in  determining  die  terms  of  peace,  and  a  pro- 
ject of  a  treaty  for  the  separation  of  the  two  stales  wM 
arawn  uii  and  declared  to  be  "final  and  iirerocable.* 
The  first  basis  of  separation  had  determined  that  the  gnnd' 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  belonged  to  the  kmg  of 
Holland  as  grand-duke,  should  continue  lo  belong  to  Hol- 
land. By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  the  eighteen  attiehi, 
Belgiu^l  received  the  right  to  treat  for  the  pnrdian  or 
redemption  of  Luxemboutif  from  Holland  on  fcir  Unm 
These  articles  were  adopted  bv  the  Belgian  ooogrcM  ii 
July,  1831,  but  tbe  king  of  Holland  r^ctad  then,  aid 
followed  up  his  rejection,  ta  wa  have  aaen,  bj  the  invauw 
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</  Belginm.  The  lemu  of  the  treatj  which  followed  thii 
iDTuion  wen  much  more  favorable  to  Holland  (haa  thoee 
of  the  prariom  one ;  for  the  feeble  resiitaDce  that  Bdlfium 
had  been  able  to  make  had  affected  vtrj  vaihvonVly  the 
directing  powers,  who  otmndered  that,  in  the  inleruls  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  their  fint  duty  ma  to  atreDgiheii  the 
defenaive  power  of  Holland,  The  new  proposals,  lliere- 
itre,  caoaed  ^reat  excttemeDt  in  Belgiuni,  and  met  with 
mnch  oppontion;  but,  eventually,  they  were  adopted  by  a 

a'ority  of  5S  lo  38  in  the  Chamber  of  BepreeentaliTee, 
S5  to  8  in  the  Senate. 
The  treaty  was  signed  on  ISth  November,  and  its  condi- 
tioQS  were  embraced  in  twenty-four  articles.  Br  these 
articles  the  grand-dochy  of  Luxembourg  was  to  be  aivided, 
but  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg  was  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Uollaad  Hs  grand-duke,  who  wu  also  to 
receive  a  portion  of  Limbourg  for  the  part  of  Luxembourg 
-ceded  to  Belnum.      The  district  of  MBeslricht  was  also 

ertitioned,  the  fortress  of  that  name  Temaining  with 
jlland;  the  Scheldt  wss  to  be  open  to  Ilia  commerce  of 
both  countries;  and  the  national  debt  was  apportioned — 
to  Belgium  sixteen  thirty-firsts,  and  the  rest  to  Holland.  It 
was  also  declared  that  Belgium  "shall  form  an  independent 
anil  perfectly  neutral  state."'  This  agreement  wss  ratified 
bv  the  Bel^an  and  French  soTBreigns  on  the  20tb  and  24ih 
Kuvember,  by  the  British,  6lh  December;  but  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  sovereigns  did  not  accede  to  it  till  ISlh 
April,  1832,  and  tbe  Russian  not  Ull  4lh  May_.  The  Dutch 
•till  continued  to  protest  against  it,  and  maintained  their 
posseasion  of  Antwerp.  After  fruitless  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  po'  powers  to  obtain  their  acquiescence, 
France  and  England  resolved  to  have  recoui^e  to  force. 
On  the  5th  November,  therefore,  their  combined  fleets 
aailed  for  the  coast  of  Holland  and  on  the  IStb,  a  French 
mrmj,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Gerard,  crossed  the 
Belgian  frontier  to  besiege  Antwerp.  The  garrison  oon- 
vMed  of  (mlv  about  5000  men,  while  tbe  b^^ine  force 
numbered  60,000.  Operations  commenced  30th  Novem- 
ber, and  the  si^e  in  a  military  point  of  view  is  a  memo- 
rable one.  The  gnrrison  surrendered  to  the  French  on 
23d  December,  on  the  3Ist  the  fortress  wss  handed  over  to 
tiie  Belgians,  and  some  days  afterwards  tbe  French  troops 
recroeaed  the  frontier.  Long  and  oornplicaled  diplomatic 
neeutiations  followed,  hut  matters  were  at  lenj^  adjusted, 
and  on  the  21st  of  May,  1833,  a  convention  was  agreed  to 
and  signed  by  all  the  jnrties.  The  House  of  Oranj;e  still 
nuriibered  many  partisans  in  Belgium,  whose  proceedings 
embarrassed  the  Qovetnment;  and  in  Bntsacls,  and  some 
of  the  other  towns,  the  people  rose  up  aguinst  them,  pil- 
l^in^  the  houses  of  some  of  the  leaders,   and - 
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Belgium  ;  and  on  1st  tiny,  1834,  he  sanclioned  the  law 
which  was  lo  create  the  firat  railroad  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

In  IS3S  the  alien  bill  gave  rise  to  considerable  dtacns- 
■ion,  bat  it  wss  at  length  cnrried.  Its  object  wss  to  give 
(Jovcmment  the  power  lo  send  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  to 
compel  to  reside  in  a  particular  place,  any  foreigner  whose 
conduct  was  calculate  lo  endanger  the  public  peace.  In 
1S3€  an  Act  to  regulate  the  municipal  form  of  government 
In  the  towns  and  communes  was  passed.  The  election  of 
the  membere  of  the  municipal  councils  was  continued  in 
the  citiiens,  but  the  appointment  of  the  burgomaster  and 
■nagistnues  was  vested  in  the  king  from  among  the  mem- 
ber* of  the  conncils.  The  manufactures  and  commerce 
coniinned  to  flourish  and  extend,  and  the  formation  of 
railways  was  actively  carried  on.  As  Holland  had  not  yet 
acceded  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  twenty-four  articles, 
Belgium  still  kept  possession  of  the  whole  of  Limbourg 
Mtd  Luxembourg  except  the  IbrtresB  of  the  latter,  with  a 
small  area  around  it,  which  wss  occupied  by  Prussian  troops. 
These  tenitoricB  had  been  treated  in  every  way  as  a  part 
of  Belgium,  and  had  sent  representatives  to  both  chambera. 
Great  indignatim  was  therefore  felt  at  tbe  idea  of  their 
bdng  sepanued,  when  Holland  on  14th  of  March,  1833, 
^nified  ila  readiness  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
"ike  chambers  argued  that  Belgium  had  been  induced  to 
agre«  to  the  twenty-four  articles  in  1832  in  the  hope  of 
Uereby  at  once  terminating  all  harassing  dispnt^  but  that 
at  Holland  did  not  then  accept  them,  toe  conditions  were 
iBh  FarliUDeatarr  nipar.  Aug,  IV^lHOertiaidi,  Btlgtiim,  md 
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no  longer  binding,  and  the  circumstances  were  now  quito 
cha.Dged.  They  urged  that  Luxembourg  in  efl'ect  formed 
an  integral  part  of  tbeir  territory,  and  that  the  people  were 
toUlly  oppooed  to  a  union  with  HoUand.  They  offered  to 
pay  for  the  territory  in  dispute,  but  the  treaty  gave  Ihem 
no  right  of  purchase,  and  the  proposal  was  not  entertained. 
The  two  chambers  unanimously  voted  addrewes  to  the 
king,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  integrity  of  Belgium 
would  be  maintained.  Similar  addreiees  were  sent  from 
alt  ports  of  the  country,  and  the  people  were  roused  to  a 
great  stale  of  exdtement.  The  king  wss  at  one  with  hi* 
and  every  preparation  was  made  for  war.     But  the 


people,  ai 
firmness 


of  the  allied  powers,  and  their  delermin 
uphold  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  at  last  brought  the 
king,  though  with  extreme  reluoianc<^  to  give  in  to  ibeir 
views.  After  violent  disciisaions  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives gave  its  adheaion  on  19th  March,  1S30,  and 
some  days  later  the  Senate  followed  the  example.  Tha 
treaty  was  signed  at  London  on  thel9tb  of  April.  The 
annual  payment  bv  Belgium  for  its  share  of  the  national 
debt,  which  had  been  fixed  at  8,400,000  florins,  was  re- 
duced to  6,000,000  florins,  or  £416,666  wiLli  quittance  of 
arrears  ^rior  to  1st  January,  1839.  When  this  exdtement 
wss  at  Its  height  the  Bank  of  BriiesetB  failed,  and  much 
misery  and  distress  among  the  people  was  the  resulL  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  Brussel* 
Savings-Bank,  but  the  Government  instantly  came  forward 
and  guaranteed  the  claims  thereupon,  amounting  lo  1,600,000 
•florins. 

The  Belgian  revolution  owed  ila  luccen  to  the  union  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Uberali^  and  the  king  had 
been  very  careful  to  maintain  the  alliance  between  theaa 
two  parties.  This  continued  lo  be  the  character  of  the 
GKivemment  up  to  1840,  but  by  d^^rees  it  had  been  becom- 
ing more  and  more  conservative,  and  was  giving  rise  to 
dissatisfaction.  A  ministry  wss  formed  on  more  liberal 
principles,  but  it  clashed  with  the  Catholic  aristocracy, 
who  hod  the  majorily  in  the  Senate.  Disputes  aroae  which 
caused  great  exoiement  among  the  people,  and  the  cabinet 
resigned,  A  new  ministry  wss  then  formed,  under  M. 
NoUiomb,  of  a  unionist  or  mixed  kind.  In  lti42  a  new  law 
for  the  organization  of  public  primary  inalniction  waa 
pased,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  clergy.  In  1844  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  German  Zollverein ;  and  soon  after  similar  trtuliei 
were  formed  with  Fnince  and  Holland.  The  Nothonili 
ministry  retired  in  1845,  and  for  seven  months  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  attempted  lo  carry  on  aflairs  with  a  mixed  ministi? ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  bannony  among  the 
difletent  factions.  A  Catholic  administration  was  then 
formed,  which  was  attacked  with  the  greatest  fury  by  tbe 
Liberals.  The  latter  summoned  a  Liberal  congress  to  meet 
at  Brussels  (14th  June,  184G),  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  different  Liberal  associations  throuf^hout  the  country. 
Three  hundred  delegates  met  and  deliberated  with  tha 
greatest  calmness,  drawing  np  an  Act  of  Federation  and  a 
pn^ramme  of  Belgian  Liberalism.  The  elections  of  1847 
gave  a  majority  in  ftvor  of  the  Liberals;  the  cabinet  re- 
signed, and  a  Liberal  administration  took  its  place  and 
formally  announced  a  new  policy.  Hence  it  happened  that 
when  next  year  France  was  in  revolution  and  her  king  a 
fugitive,  Belgium  remained  calm  and  unshaken.  When 
the  news  reached  Brussels  the  king  convoked  a  council  of 
his  ministem  and  offered  to  resign  if  lliey  thought  tbU  it 
would  avert  calamity  or  conduce  to  the  public  welfarCk 
The  ministers  replied  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  wm 
best  fitted  for  the  people,  and  that  a  republic  was  neither 
according  to  tbeir  wishes  nor  adapted  to  their  character. 
The  democratic  societies  of  Bnissels  attempted  a  revolo- 
tionary  movement,  but  met  with  littie  succen.  At  this  time 
a  new  electoral  law  was  issued  lowering  the  franchise  to  20 
florins'  worth  of  property  (33s.  4d.),  by  which  the  Dumber 
of  electore  wag  at  once  doubled ;  and  soon  after  another  law 
rcduqed  the  qualification  for  municipal  councils  to  46  fraixa 
(36s,].  These  timely  concessions  gave  general  satisfaction, 
and  completely  disarmed  the  extreme  democratic  party ;  ao 
that  when  an  expedition  was  organised  in  Piu-is  against  the 
throne  of  Leopold,  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  certua 
members  of  the  French  Government,  it  met  with  no  sym- 
pathy and  totally  fuled  in  its  object.  On  the  night  of  tbe 
24lb  March,  the  conspirators,  lo  the  number  of  about  800 
French  and  100  Belgians,  arrived  at  Quievrain  by  train, 
but  they  were  at  once  surroonded  by  tbe  military  and  pena- 
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anti  ud  nutde  priaonen.  Alftnned  at  this  attempt  the 
Oovenuneiit  itroiigly  reiofbroed  the  frontier  caont  with 
troops,  aDd  irw  thus  able  to  repulse  a,  more  fbrmidabla  in- 
Ta«ioD  thfttlook  plue  afewdsvg  later.  Belfpum,  however, 
auCeied  aertmij  from  the  shock  ^Ten  to  commercdsl  credit 
aod  general  indtwtiT.  The  diacouola  at  the  bank,  which 
in  1847  had  been  leO.SOOjOOD  francs,  sank,  in  1848,  lo 
86.000,000  fraoca,  and  the  current  accounts  fell  from 
1S3,000,000  francs  to  96,000,000  francs.  The  panic 
tvnclered  the  pa^imeiit  of  notes  in  cash  impiusible ;  and  the 
Government,  by  a  law  paned  28ih  March,  1848,  su8[>ended 
cash  payments,  and  authorised  the  bank  to  imat  incon- 
Tertihle  notes  to  a  limited  eztenL  Bv  this  seasonable 
measure  public  credit  was  restored,  and  induBti;  Bpeedil; 
revived. 

The  attention  of  the  Oovemment  was  now  largely  directed 
(o  the  stimulating  of  private  industry  and  the  carrying  out 
of  public  works  of  great  practical  utility,  as  (he 
of  railways  and  the  opening  up  of  other  interna!  mean 
communication.  Commercial  treaties  were  also  entered 
with  various  countries  with  the  view  of  providing  additional 
outlets  for  induatriul  product).  The  king  also  sought  as 
much  as  poaaible  lo  remove  from  tlie  domain  of  politics 
every  irritating  question,  believing  that  a  union,  of  the 
diflerent  parlies  was  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  state, 
In  1850  the  question  of  middle  class  edutstion  was  settled. 
In  August  of  that  year  the  whole  country  between  Bmssels 
and  tlie  Frencli  frontier  suffered  greatly  from  excessive 
niat;  the  conolry  for  many  leagues  was  flooded,  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  IJie  destruction  of  property  was  very 
great.  On  ZSifi  Septem tier,  the  king  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  monument  in  Brussels  to  commemorate  the 
national  congress  which  in  1831  had  fusUinned  the  new 
dFetiuiea  of  the  country,  and  on  Ilth  Octolier,  the  queen 
died.  In  1S52  the  Lit>eral  cabinet  was  overthrown,  and  a 
ministij  of  concitialion  was  formed.  A  bill  was  passed 
autboriiii^  the  army  to  be  raised  to  100,000  men  including 
reserve.  The  elections  of  1854  modified  the  parliamentary 
sitnation  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  (jonservalivcs ; 
the  ministry  resigned  and  a  new  one  was  formed  under  M. 
de  Decker,  of  moderate  C^tliolics  and  Pnnressivca.  At 
the  J*aris  conference  of  1856,  which  settled  the  peace  with 
Buasia,  the  French  minister,  Count  Walewski,  complained 
of  Belglnm  penaitlin^  to  issue  from  its  press  publications 
the  moat  hcslite  and  insulting  to  France  and  her  govern- 
ment, in  which  revolt  and  assassination  were  openly  advo- 
cated. The  remarks  caused  great  indiniation  in  Belgium. 
In  1S57  violent  discussions  took  place  between  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  question  of  the  ad- 
ministralion  of  charities  Ihroughuut  the  kingdom.  Since 
1830  the  admin istratiuQ  of  these  hod  been  vested  in  the 
secular  power,  and  the  Catholic  party  had  long  sought  to 
get  this  power  into  their  oim  hands.  When,  therefore,  M. 
de  Decker,  who  supported  their  views,  became  head  of  the 
minisirj,  the  priesM  made  every  ezeriion,  even  by  bribery, 
to  influence  the  elections  so  ss  to  obtain  a  majority  in  their 
&vor.  In  April  the  ministrv  of  M.  de  Decker  brought  in 
a  bill  practically  abolishing  ihe  existing  law  on  the  subject. 
The  bill  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition ;  the  discus- 
sions, which  extended  over  27  sittings  and  were  charac- 
terised by  great  animosity,  revealed  a  irrowing  spirit  of 
exaction  and  intolerance  on  tlie  part  of  the  clergy ;  but 
eventually  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  60  lo  41.  The 
resnlt  caused  great  excitement  among  the  people,  the 
IiJber*!  deputies  were  cheered,  and  the  principal  Calboiic 
■peakets  hooted  and  insulted.  The  agitation  extended  lo 
the  provinces,  and  the  miiitsry  had  to  be  called  out  to 
lestore  peace.  Eventually  the  bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
minislen  gave  in  their  reaignslions.  The  elections  for  the 
oommunal  councils  gave  a  great  majority  in  all  the  import- 
ant towns  in  favor  of  the  Liberals.  A  new  Liberal  ministry 
was  formed  under  M.  Rogier.  In  I860  the  communal 
oetroit,  or  the  taxes  on  articles  of  food  brought  into  the 
towns,  were  abolished ;  and  in  1S63  tlie  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  was  made  free.  This  last  year,  also,  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  was  concluded  wilh  Ensland. 
The  elections  of  July,  18(14,  gave  a  m^orilj  to  the  Liberals 
in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  ministry  of  M. 

On  the  lOih  December,  1865,  Einf  Leopold  died,  after  a 
reign  of  34  years.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
■nd  much  respected  by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
He  w«*  repeatedly  chosen  to  decide  in  international  dis- 


putes; and  the  grlevanoei  of  hostile  Oovemmenlg  were 
not  unfrequently  submitted  to  him.  His  well-kuoirD 
honesty  and  int^^lty  of  purpose,  bis  reflective  and  well- 
balanced  intellect,  his  habit  of  close  and  accurate  reuoiiing, 
his  grave  and  serious  deportmait,  all  eminently  fitted  hiia 
for  the  office  of  arbiter.  To  him  Bel^um  awed  much. 
In  difficult  circumstiuioes  and  critical  limes  he  mansged 
its  afloirs  with  great  tact  and  judgment;  by  coDcUialoiy 
measures  he  reconciled  and  kept  at  peitce  opposiog  Guiitait; 
and  by  his  well-known  devotion  to  the  best  inleresia  of 
the  country  he  secured  (he  confidence  and  esteem  of  «U 
classes  of  Ihe  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  »oa 
Leopold  II.,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  utd 
took  the  oath  to  the  coostilution  on  ITlh  December.  !■ 
1866  a  body  of  English  volunteeis,  lo  the  number  of  110(^ 
visited  Helium  by  invitation,  and  met  with  a  most  cordisl 
reception  from  the  king  and  all  cljuses  of  the  people,  and 
took  part  in  the  Tir  national..  The  following  year  abody 
of  Belgian  volunteers,  numbering  about  2400,  came  ovtt  to 
England,  where  they  were  narmly  welcomed,  and  engaged 
in  Ihe  shooting  contests  at  Wimbledon.  In  IS6S  serioo* 
riots  took  place  in  the  raining  districts,  which  were  not 
put  down  till  the  military  had  been  called  out ;  the  effect- 
ive army  was  raised  from  80,000  to  100,000  men,  and  the 
yearly  contingent  from  10.000  to  12,000.  Attempts  were 
also  niade  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  elementaij  eaucuion 
law  of  1S42. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Oermanv 
in  1870,  Belgium  saw  the  difficulty  and  danger  o(  her  poa- 
lion,  and  lost  no  time  in  providmg  for  contingendes.  A 
large  war  credit  was  voted,  the  strength  of  ibe  army  wis 
raised,  and  large  detachments  were  moved  lo  the  frontier. 
The  feeling  of  danger  lo  Belgium  abw  caused  great  exdie- 
ment  in  England,  particularlv  after  the  contents  of  the 
secret  treaty — which  revealed  tlie  amanditingscbemei  at 
France  against  Belgium^became  Known.  The  British 
Government  decIareJlta  intention  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Belgium  in  accordance  wilh  the  treaty  of  1339,  and  it 
induct  the  two  belligerent  powers  to  sign  treaties  to  thai 
etTecL  In  the  event  of  either  party  violating  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  England  was  to  co-operate  with  the  other  in 
such  manner  as  might  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  secuie 
the  integrity  of  the  country.  Ii  was  at  Grst  feared  that 
Belgian  territory  might  be  violated  by  the  necessitin  of 
one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  but  this  was  not  the  cmb 
A  considerable  portion  oftlie  French  army  routed  al  Sedan 
did,  indeed,  take  refuge  in  Belgian  terriloiy;  but  they 
laid  down  their  arms  acconling  to  convention,  and  were 
"  interned  "  in  the  king's  dominions. 

In  1370  Ihe  Liberal  party,  who  had  been  in  power  for 
thirteen  yeare^  was  overthrown  by  a  union  of  the  Catholifs 
with  the  Radicals  or  Progressionisls,  joined  by  not  a  few 
Liberals,  to  whom  the  opposition  of  the  Qoverameol  lo 
certain  reforms  had  given  otftmce.  A  ministerial  edits 
followed,  which  was  terminated  by  the  advent  to  office  of  a 
Catholic  cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Baron  d'Anethtn. 
*  lew  election  look  place  in  August,  1870,  which  gave 
m  a  m^ority  in  both  hoiwes. — a  result  brought  about  in 
small  degree  by  the  excitement  consequent  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-German  war.  The  Bams 
d'Anetlian  steered  his  course  prudently,  and  increased  the 
power  of  the  Ultramontanes  considerably  by  curying  s 
reform  bill,  which  widened  the  basis  of  representation  u 
regarded  the  provincial  and  communal  councila,  by  intn»> 
ducing  large  masses  of  the  Catholic  lower  orders  to  lbs 
privilege  of  the  franchise.  It  added  nearly  one-half  to  the 
number  of  electors  (or  the  provincial  councils,  and  mora 
than  a  fourth  to  those  for  tne  communal  councils.  Tba 
Liberahi  were  very  much  dissatisfled ;  and  towards  the  <nd 
of  the  year  the  mob  in  Brussels  took  up  the  question,  and 
''  broke  out  which  the  police  and  civic  gua.'d  had  to 
rn  by  force.  They  demanded  the  dismiBal  of  the 
-B,  lo  which  the  king  at  length  consented ;  and  a 
new  ministry  was  formed  under  M.  de  Theux.  The 
communal  elections  of  1872  were  the  occasion  of  a  sharp 
Btniggle  throughout  the  kingdom  between  the  church  party 
and  the  liberals,  hut  success  remained  cliiefly  wilh  the 
latter.  The  elections  of  Jnne.  1874,  resulted  in  a  ocoud- 
erable  reduction  of  the  Ultramontane  mt^orit^  within  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  withont  actu- 
ally converting  it  into  a  minority.  In  Jnl^  of  that  jmi 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  leadiii^  poveis  <d 
Europe  was  held  in  TTnuinln.  wilh  the  view  <u  iatrodaGiap 
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Mrtain  changes  in  Ihe  oaagM  of  wmT.but  ao  definite  reault 
«w  miriTed  U.  In  Ma;  and  Jone,  1S75,  religions  diatnrb- 
■OMS  bn>K«  out  in  variooB  parts,  which  were  attended  with 
•oioua  coQsequencee.  At  BcuageU,  Oheol,  and  other  places, 
Rligiom  proceeaionB,  which  partook  of  the  character  of 

Kj  demoiutrationt,  were  attacked  hj  mobs  of  the  popu- 
,  and  many  penons  were  injured,  Theee  dialarbancea 
were  oalj  put  a  stop  to  by  energetic  meaaurea  on  the  part 
«r  those  in  sulhoritj,  ana  the  inflictioD  of  serere  punuh- 
■Mau  OD  the  delioquenls. 

The  attention  of  foreign  ttatca  has  of  lata  be«ra  partion- 
tari J  directed  to  Belgian),  in  consequenoe  of  certain  remoo- 
•tiances  iiililiinml  to  it  b;  Oermanj  on  the  Bul^ect  of  its 
inlematiooal  relation*  ind  its  duiiea  towards  foreieri  powers. 
Thie  aroM  from  an  obscure  Belgian,  named  Duciiesne, 
havit^  wrillen  to  a  French  archbisliop,  offering  to  assassi- 
nale  Prinoa  Bismarck  for  a  cousideration.  He  was  taken 
and  tried  by  the  Bel^an  OoTeromeat,  but  it  was  found 
tliai  the  law  had  provided  no  punishmeot  for  the  offence 
which  he  had  commitled.  This  led  to  a  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Qovemment,  which  was  coached  in 
sucli  terms  as  to  afford  ground  for  the  gravest  feats,  on  the 
part  of  Belgium  and  of  foreign  states,  as  Co  what  might 
be  the  result.  The  correspondeace,  however,  was  carried 
«n  in  a  friendly  spirit  on  bothsides,  satisbclorj  explana- 
tions {bllowed,  and  the  Belgian  Qoverament  passed  a  mea- 
•are  making  snch  offences  as  that  of  Duchesne  criminal. 

S«  Alimn'i  Binary  0/  Etropt ;  Tht  Btlgte  Reeolation  0/ 
1830,  b;  C.  Whits,  3  to1>.,  183&  ;  Btlginia  atut  Iht  Tnaug-fuur 
ArtUla,  by  C.  White,  1838 1  Bitlmr,  de  la  Btlgiq-m,  bj  Thao- 
dora  JuBta,  3  toIb.  Ito,  1853 ;  La  Rnviution  Btlgt  dt  1S30,  hy 
■Th.  Jnitc,  Zrole.,  1872;  Memoirt  0/  Leopold  /.,  by  Th.  Jmta, 
I  ToIi.,  LoHdoQ,  I3S3;  JToDotion  Itl.  e)  la  Betgiqitt,  by  Tb. 
Juils,  1810  ;  Mfmoir,  of  Van  it  Weytr,  by  Th.  Juate,  2  *o1<., 
1871;  Tht  An-tKtl  Regvttrfotm\oa»j»u»i  Aosnaire  SlatiM- 
Hq<u  d*  la  Btlgiqat,  1871;  AlmaKuA  Rojol  dt  B, 
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BELGRADE  (in  Servian,  Biel^orod,  or  White  Town), 
the  capitu!  of  the  Servian  principality,  situated  at  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Save  aod  the  Danube,  oa  tlie  right  bank 
of  the  latter  stream,  opposite  the  Austrian  town 
fortress  of  Semlin.  LaL  440  47'  N.,  long.  20°  28'  E 
is  built  bolli  on,  and  at  the  side  of,  a  northern  spur  of  the 
Avaln  heights,  the  rocky  Bunimit  being  crowned  by 
onee  lainous  citadel,  which  still  remRins  very  much  si 
was  left  by  Prince  Eugene,  except  that  on  the  Em  8.,  auu 
W.  the  glacis  has  been  changed  into  a  promenade.  The 
luirn  was  formerly  divided  into  three  pnrls,  namely,  the 
Old  Town,  the  Russian  Town  {Sana  naJiaia  or  Save- 
diatrict),  and  llie  Turkish  town  {Dormt,  or  Croes-rowi). 
A  great  change  has,  however,  taken  place  in  the  course 
•f  the  present  century,  and  the  old  divisions  are  only 
rartially  applicable,  while  tli^re  has  to  be  added  the 
Tiraxia,  an  important  recent  suburban  extension  along  the 
lioe  of  the  aquednct  or  Tiriai.  Since  1S69  great  activity 
has  been  shown  in  building,  and  the  Old  Town  is  gradually 
being  r^^latcd  according  to  a  deSnite  plan.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  place  is  growing  more  and  more  Euro- 
pean ;  its  mosques  and  minarets,  protected  from  actua!  de- 
MiolitioD  bv  a  Turkish  treaty,  are  lalling  into  ruin  from 
neslect.  As  the  seat  of  the  Servian  Government,  and  the 
reaidence  of  the  prince  and  the  archbishop,  Belgrade  pcft- 
■eases  a  roynt  and  an  episcopal  palace,  a  foreign  and  a  home 
office,  and  other  public  buildings.  Its  educational  insiiiu- 
tiona  are  remarkably  numerous,  consisting  of  a  hi^h  school, 
several  normal  schools,  a  gymnasium,  a  theological,  semi- 
nary, A  military  academy,  an  industrial  school,  and  an  up- 
per acliool  fur  girls.  There  is  a  theatre  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  national  drama;  and  in  the  same  build- 
ing trlib  the  high  school  there  is  preserved  a  valuable  col- 
lection o(  national  antiquities  as  well  as  an  extensive 
library'.  Besides  the  mosques,  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
Incluac  a  cathedral  and  several  Greek  churches,  a  Buman 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  Austrian  embassy,  and  an  evangel- ! 
ical  cliurch.  Among  pliices  of  historical  interest  are  the 
rttina  of  Prince  Eugene's  palace,  and  the  monument  in  the 
Topjidere  park  on  uie  spot  where  Prince  Michael  was  aesu- 
■inateai  in  1!^.  The  citadel  has  been  already  mentioned; 
a  oommandant's  residence,  barracks,  and  a  mihtary  hospital 
■(«  among  its  subsidiary  buildings.  Though  its  situation 
b  highly  conducive  to  niercantiFe  activity,  the  commerce 
of  Belgrade  is  not  so  great  as  would  naturally  be  antici- 
M(nrl       It  holds,  however,  direct  commercial  relations  not 


only  with  Vienna  and  Constantinople  but  with  Hancnerter. 
There  are  only  two  monetary  establishmaits,  one  known 
ss  the  "  First  Bank,"  and  the  other  a  bank  of  credit  The 
principal  Industrial  products  of  the  city  are  cotton-stnfi, 
carpets,  leather,  and  ore-anns.  Belgrade  is  identiSed  with 
the  ancient  Singidiinum,  and  was  the  station  of  the  Legio 
IP.  Ftavia  Fdix.  It  has  from  its  earliest  eiistenoe  been  a 
place  of  military  importance,  and  in  modem  times  has  sus- 
tained many  sieges,  and  repeatedly  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Austriaos  to  those  of  the  Turks.  It  was  taken  bv 
Soliman  II.  in  1521,  and  retaken  by  the  Austriansin  1888, 
but  again  lost  in  1690.  In  1717  it  surrendered  to  Prince 
Eugene.  The  imperialists  retuned  it  till  1739,  when  the 
Turks  invested  and  reduced  iL  Austria  again  took  it  in 
1789,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1791.  In  the  year 
1804  the  Servian  insurgents  succeeded  in  carrying  it.  In 
1SS2  it  was  bombarded  froni  the  citadel  on  account  of  a 
contest  raging  between  the  Turkish  and  Servian  inhabit- 
ants, but  five  years  later  it  was  completely  evacuated  by  the 
foreign  ^roes,  aod  the  citadel  received  a  garrison  of  Ser> 
vian  soldiers.  The  only  mark  of  Turkish  occupation  is  the 
banner  which  continues  to  be  shown  from  its  walls  along 
with  the  national  colors.     Population  in  1372,  26,674. 

BELIEF  (ir(OTi[,  Fida,  Fox,  fflouAe),  with  its  synonyms 
Assurance,  Confidence,  Conviction,  Credence,  Trust,  Per- 
suasion. Faith,  is  in  popular  language  taken  to  mean  the 
acceptation  of  something  as  true  which  is  not  known  to  be 
true,  the  mental  attitude  being  a  conviction  that  is  not  so 
strong  as  certainty,  but  is  stronger  than  mere  opinion.  For 
the  grounds  of  such  conviction,  ordinary  language  refeis 
at  once  to  probable  as  opposed  to  intuitive  or  demonstrative 
evidence.  Such  popular  phrases  do  not,  of  oourse,  amount 
to  adeSnition  of  belief ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected  front 
them,  especially  if,  as  may  be  lud  down  with  some  confi- 
dence, no  logical  definition  of  the  process  be  possible.  It 
may  be  described  and  marked  ofTfrora  similar  or  contrasted 
states,  but  a  rigidly  scieotific  definition  of  what  appears  t« 
be  a  simple,  nltunate  fact  is  not  attainable.  The  general 
explanation,  however,  is  so  far  unaatisfactory  in  that  it 
throw"  no  light  upon  the  most  interesting  quesuon  with  re- 
gard to  belief,  ils  province,  and  does  not  tell  us  what  are  the 
objects  of  belief  as  opposed  to  those  of  knowledge.  To  an- 
swer this  it  is  necessary  to  describe  somewhat  iflore  minutely 
la!  process  under  examination. 


Unfortunately  for  purposes  of  analysis,  the  word  be- 
iiei  IS  used  in  a  variety  of  rela''  '  '  '  •  <■    . 

eight  to  have  but  little  ir 


.ie  are  said  to  believe 
what  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  temporal  experience, 
in  the  supersensible,  in  God  and  a  future  life.  Again,  we 
are  said  to  believe  in  the  first  principles  or  ultimate  veri- 
ties from  which  all  trains  of  demoneliation  must  start ;  at 
conditions  of  demonstration,  these  are  themselves  indemon- 
strable, and  are  therefore  objects  of  belief.'  We  receive 
by  belief  perceptions  of  single  matters  of  fact,  which  from 
their  very  nature  cannot  be  demonstrated.*  We  believe 
from  memory  the  tacts  of  past  experience ;  we  have  expec- 
tation or  belief  in  future  events.  We  accept  truths  on  the 
evidence  of  testimony;  snd  finally,  we  believe  that  our 
actual  consciousness  of  things  b  in  harmony  with  reality. 
From  this  unsystematic  arrangement  of  objects  of  belief  it 
will  be  possible  to  eliminate  certain  classes  oy  noting  in  the 
first  instance  what  we  are  not  said  to  believe,  but  to  know. 
By  knowled^  may  be  understood  generally  the  conviction 
of  truth  which  rests  on  grounds  valid  for  all  intelligence, 
and  which  is  expressed  in  propositions  necf«ary  both  for 
our  tliinking  and  for  reality.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
commonly  and  correctly  said  to  know  stktes  of  conscious- 
ness when  they  are  Immediately  present,  together  with  their 
differences,  similarities,  connections,  and  relations  to  self. 
Whatever  is  necessarily  connected  with  present  experience, 
and  can  be  logically  deduced  from  it,  is  also  matter  not  of 
belief  but  of  knowledge.  Again,  we  know  all  propositions 
of  apodictic  certainty,  such  ns  those  of  mathematics  tmd 
logic.  Hathemotical  proportions  carry  us  beyond  mere 
thinking;  the  laivs  which  flow  from  the  relations  of  space 
and  dme  are  not  only  thought  but  known  to  be  true  of  all 
objects  of  sensible  experience,  for  no  objects  whatsoever  can 
form  part  of  that  experience  save  under  these  quantitative 
therefore  an  error  to  say  that  we  believe 
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piincipleB,  such  as  the  Ibwb  sf  identity  nnd  conCnidictioa,  it 
muter  of  knowledge,  of  iiw^Ul,  not  of  belief.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  knowledce  extends  to  facts  immedistelr 
present  in  conBrnousnesg,  and  to  certain  relatione  true  of  all 
racis  of  leiMible  experience;  but  in  neither  of  these clBBHeB 
of  cognition  does  tliere  Beem  lo  be  given  an  absolute  guaran- 
tee for  the  exatmct  of  an;  fact  vhich  is  not  immediMely  be- 
fore ua.  That  one  object  presented  to  us  is  known  seems  to 
give  no  aciual  knowledge  that  another  object  ideally  con- 
nected with  ithaaattliesametimereal  being.  Mathematical 
and  logical  laws  are  absolutely  true  of  all  experience  lo  which 
they  apply,  but  this  truth  gives  no  certainty  that  there  will 
be  experience.  If  there  be  objects  of  expenenceat  all,  they 
must  be  Buhject  to  mathematical  and  logical  law;  but  the 
question  remaina,  is  there  any  Brouud,  aSeolutely  necessary 
and  compelling  assent,  for  holding  that  there  will  be  such 
oxpeneuce.'  This  is  an  old  matter  of  debate;  it  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and 
philosophical  belief,  and  leads  directly. into  the  deepest 
problems  of  metaphysical  science,  its  solution  depending 
upon  the  answer  given  lo  the  doubt  whether  or  not  our 
thinking  is  merely  formal,  receiving  materials  and  working 
theiu  up  in  forms  which  may  have  no  correlates  in  renlity. 
Hume,  who  Id  this  connection  has  given  the  impulse  lo  all 
subsequent  Britisli  thlukiug,  laid  his  finger  witb  unerrino; 
precision  on  the  crucial  point,  and  deliberately  relegated  all 
sKtfl^ri  1^  Joel  to  the  province  of  belief.  According  to  him, 
knowledge  never  passee  bevond  immediate  intuition  of 
ideas  and  their  refaliona.  Whenever  we  touch  upon  real 
exist^ic^  past  or  futare,  belief,  not  knowledge,  is  our 
iostrnment.  An  adequate  discussion  of  the  difflcultj 
would  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry;  tt 
may  suffice  to  indicate  generally  what  can  be  said  on  one 
typical  point  of  the  debate.  Is  the  Buppoeition  of  a  causal 
connection  among  phenomena  merely  belief,  or  is  it  a 
necessary  condition  of  knowledgeT  Ir  the  latter,  then  our 
thinking  carries  us  with  apodictic  certainly  beyond  present 
experience  of  &ct8,  for  ever;  causal  judgment  is,  ipio/aeto, 
onlversal,  and  therefore  extends  to  all  or  any  time.  Now, 
DO  proof  of  the  unlveisalily  of  law  among  phenomena  can 
ever  be  given  from  empirical  grounds,  for  all  such  attempts 
virtually  involve  the  very  principle  in  question.  It  is  a 
necessary  presupposition,  without  which  knowledge  would 
be  imponible.  Its  contrary  is  certainly  not  self-contradic- 
tory, if  by  self-contradiction  be  meant  impassibility  of 
representation,  for  chaos  can  be  pictured;  but  the  power 
of  imaglnalian  is  surely  not  the  criterion  of  truth.  It  is 
the  power  of  knowing  objects  (hat  is  in  question,  and  the 
non-existence  of  the  cainal  relation  among  phenomena 
would  render  actual  experience  impossible.  Objects  cannot 
be  kuown  save  under  this  supposition.  A  similar  line  of 
argament  directed  towards  others  of  the  notions  involved 
in  what  Eaut  has  called  synthetical  judgments  a  priori, 
would  show  that  snch  notions  are  constitutive  of  our  ex- 
perience, that  thought  penetrates  deeply  into  phenomena, 
and  that  phenomenal  relations  are  but  tvpes  of  the  forms 
of  real  oognition.  It  might,  of  course,  still  be  maintained 
that  all  these  synthetical  propoBitions  are  only  formal, — are 
only  true  if  experience  bo  given, — and  that  a  wide  field 
la  stJII  left  for  belief.  Under  certain  conditions  this  nia^ 
be  admitted.  A  doubt  as  lo  the  very  existence  of  experi- 
ence is  hardly  a  valid  argument,  but  that  there  should  be 
specific  connections  of  pbenotneiia,  permanent  and  con- 
stant— that,  for  example,  the  same  cause  should  continue  to 
have  the  same  eflecls — may  seem  not  quite  a  matter  of 
knowledge.  The  reai  element  of  doubt  in  such  a  case  is 
not,  however,  whether  the  same  cause  under  the  same 
(Mnditioos  sliall  give  Ihe  same  effects,  bat  whether  in  any 
definite  instance  we  have  attained  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  cause  itself,  and  whether  the  conditions  will  recur. 
The  first  of  these  doubts  is  overcome  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  knowledge ;  the  other  concerns  the  empirical 
appearance  of  the  effects,  relates  therefore  to  what  may  be 
called  the  contingent,  and  forms  the  object  of  belief. 

It  follows  from  what   has  been  said  that  we  exclude 
.■  that  >TBry  otdect  of 

Mume  n>aKqueDU^~und«r  dl^rsnl  nDdlllona  dlflkr- 
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from  the  province  of  belief  primilive  tralhs  and  facts  of 
immediate  experience,  with  such  phenomena,  past  or  fb- 
ture,  as  are  connected  causally  or  by  rational  links  willi 
beta  immediately  known.  There  is  still  a  wide  field  left 
for  belief,  (a.)  In  the  stage  of  knowledge  which  we  call 
sensible  cognition  belief  introduces  itself;  for  coaadoat. 
nesa,  which  nn hesitatingly  affirms  the  comspondenceofili 
content  with  reality,  readily  exhibits  ilB  falsity  when  aatr 
mitted  to  analysis.  The  belief,  though  firm,  is  ahowa  lo 
be  erroneous, — to  be  merely  the  rapid  summation  of  * 
number  of  signs,  which  themselves  do  not  come  clearly 
before  conadousnen,  and  are  therefore  acoepled  withwr. 
examination,  (b.)  In  memory  of  our  own  past  experieact, 
belief  is  involved.  When  I  remember,  I  nave  preeent  to 
consciousness  ideas  which  represent  pasl  realitv.  To  have 
ideas  simply  is  to  imagine;  to  have  ideas  which  re  tie 
convinced  represent  past  experience  is  to  have  imagination 
pint  belief,  lc,  to  remember.  It  should  be  otMerveii  that 
we  are  frequently  said  to  tmst  our  memory,  to  believe 
that  what  we  remember  is  true.  This  phraseology  il 
objectionable;  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to  (nut  our 
memorv,  we  simply  use  iL  In  the  veiy  (act  of  remember- 
ing is  involved  the  reference  to  past  reality  which  is  Iha 
eaicnce  of  belief,  (e.)  We  believe  Itstimony,  t.e..  He  ac- 
cept as  true  facts  not  in  our  experience,  and  which  pos- 
sibly may  never  be.  In  this  case  our  belief  is,  that  uiidrr 
certain  conditions  we  should  have  the  experience  which 
from  the  tcslimony  we  can  picture  to  ouiselves.  (d.)  Ex- 
pectation, so  ftir  as  merely  contingent  elements  are  cot- 
ceroed,  is  a  pure  case  of  belief. 

2.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  all  objects  of  belief  bars 
been  or  may  be  objects  of  knowledge ;  and  the  most  prom- 
inent distinction  between  Ihe  two  is  the  presence  in  the  ooa 
of  an  actual  intuition  and  its  absence  in  the  other.  This 
distinction,  however,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  not 
absolute;  all  thinking  of  reality  is  not  belief.  Belief  is 
rather  the  thinking  of  reality  which  is  determined  by 
grounds  not  necessarily  valid  for  all  intelligence,  bat  eatis- 
faclory  for  the  individual  thinker.  The  diferenoe  between 
imagination  and  the  thought  of  some  reality  does  not  wem 
capable  of  further  analysis ;  it  expresses  an  nllimate  bet. 
Allerapls,  however,  have  been  made  to  work  out  a  psydiol- 
ogy  of  belief,  and  to  point  out  the  characteristics  diflereD- 
tiatiog  ideas  believetf  in  from  mere  pictures  of  the  mind. 
These  have  been  generally  due  to  British  thinkers;  and, 
since  the  time  of  Hume,  the  problem  has  become  one  of 
considerable  importance.  Locke,  who  marked  out  veiy 
carefully  the  province  of  belief  and  considered  its  groondl- 
made  no  attempt  lo  analyze  the  stale  ilseIC  Hume,*  how- 
ever, puts  tlie  question  clearly  before  himself  and  retoim 
an  unhesitating  answer.  "As  it  is  certain,"  he  says,  "thnv 
is  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  simple  cxmcepUon  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  and  the  belief  of  it,  and  as  ihif 
difference  lies  not  in  the  parts  or  composition  of  ibe  idea 
which  we  conceive,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  conceive  it-  When  we  are  convinced  of  any 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  nothing  but  conceiv^  it  along  wilh  a 
certain  feeling,  different  from  what  attends  the  reveries  of 
imagination."  "This  feeling  is  nothing  bat  a  firmer 
conception  or  a  faster  hold  that  we  lake  of  the  otject" 
"  This  manner  of  conception  arises  from  a  customary  con- 
junction of  the  object  with  something  preeeot  to  the 
memorj  or  senses."  From  the  last  sentence  to  the  daboral* 
theory  of  James  Mill  is  but  a  short  step.  According  to 
Mill,  belief  is  a  case  of  constant  association;  an  idea  i* 
believ,ad  which  is  irresistibly  colled  up  ia  connection  wilk 
present  experience.  Thus  in  memory,  the  ideas  of  the  |asl 
experience  are  irresistibly  associated  with  the  idea  of 
myself  experiencing  themj  and  this  irresistiWIity  « 

belief     Expectation,  again,  is  the  irresistible  si 

by  present  experience  of  a  consequent  or  train  of  enn- 
scquents.  And  to  memory  and  expectation  all  ordinary 
cases  of  belief  may  be  reduced. 

Both  these  theories  are  defective  in  Ihe  same  point, — (ha 
analysis  of  what  is  meant  by  object  in  general,  and,  eon- 
sequently,  of  what  is  involved  in  Ihinking  of  an  <d^erl 
Hume's  is  open  to  the  special  objection  that  ha  maka  ths 
difference  between  ^e  believed  and  imagined  idea  the 
as  that  between   imprenion   and  idea,  which  i*  an 


hs  poiuled  out  Ibat  the  ideal  of  paxi  ciperienre,  and  of 
■nyaelf  w  hsTing  had  tha  eiperient'e,  contain  ia  ihemsulvei 
the  verj  element  which  Is  supposed  to  be  got  out  of  their 
canjunctioD.  With  regard  to  eipeclatioa  it  ia  clenr  thst 
ideas  IrredSlihljr  naggeiltd  by  present  experience  are  bj  no 
•:,°aiis  neoBHsnlj  belieTed,  and  further,  that  manv  of  our 
belief  do  not  arise  from  any  such  association.  J.H.  Mill,' 
who  wil^eGts  the  association  theory  of  belief  to  a  search- 
in;  ezsmination,  comes  to  the  conclusian  that  the  distinct 
tiun  between  tliinking  of  a  reality  and  repre^nting  to  our- 
■elves  nn  imaginary  picture  ie  ultimate  and  nrirnordial. 
With  his  opinion  later  investigatoi^  as  Mr.  Sully,'  concur. 
Profesnr  Bain,  in  oppoeiiion  to  other  paycholc^ists,  holds 
ifau  bsiief  is  not  so  much  an  intellectual  state  as  a  ''phase 
of  uur  active  nature,  otherwiae  called  the  will."  "  It  is  a 
growth  or  development  of  the  will  under  the  pursuit  of 
ini«nuediat«  ends."  When,  for  instance,  we  perform 
certain  acls  as  maaus  towards  a  desired  end  with  aii  much 
vigor  a»  if  we  were  realizing  the  end  itself,  "  we  are  in  a 
very  peculiar  situation,  not  implied  in  desire."  This 
•itiiation  is  belief,  which  is  eBsentiaJlyi"an  anticipation  of 
the  pleasure"  of  attaining  the  end.  Belief  being  a  form  of 
activity,  our  primitive  state  is  one  of  oomplet«  eoofldence. 
The  mind  is  filled  with  ila  present  experience,  and  con- 
fidently believes  tliat  the  future  will  resemble  it.  Ideas 
are  so  strongly  taken  up  by  the  mind  that  they  are  accepted 
as  t«al,  and  in&uence  the  will.  The  various  digappoint- 
uenlB  of  this  primitive  confidence  give  rise  to  definite 
•Toidances  of  certain  actions,  and  to  puisuit  of  otheia,  in 
order  to  escape  pain  or  gain  plsasure.  Action  directed 
towards  these  intermediate  ends  involves,  or  rather  is, 
belieC  Thislheory  hastoexplaineipectationandmemory. 
With  r^iard  to  the  first,  "we  make  light  of  the  difference 
between  the  conceived  future  and  the  real  present ;"  or  in 
other  words,  "we  are  disposed  to  act  in  any  direction 
where  we  have  never  been  checked."  Our  primitive  dis- 
jMvition  to  act  is  equivalent  to  liill  expectation.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  this  expkoation  throws  no  light  on  ex- 
pectation of  events  in  which  our  activity  could  by  no 
poaaibilitjr  be  involved.  But  the  theory  seems  to  break 
down  entirely  when  applied  to  memory.  There  ia  first  to 
be  explained  the  fact  of  memory,  and  then  it  has  to  be 
shown  how  reference  to  activity  is  contained  in  iL  "In 
aurrendering  our  mind  to  the  idea  Etill  remaining,  and  ao 
impartinga  momentary  quasi-realiiy,  we  have  an  experience 


and  ■  proximate  past."  This,  in  the  first  place,  would 
apply  only  to  certain  cases  of  memory.  Secondly,  impart- 
ing a  quasi-reality  is  nut  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
phenomenm  of  an  idea  representing  the  past.  It  is  an  error, 
flTcn  on  ProfoBor  Bain'e  own  priaciples  (see  note  to  MUCi 
A»d9ti*,  L  342;  fhwtumt  aud  WiU,  2d  ed.  525}  to  sptak 
of  Mi^  in  a  present  reality,  while  here  memo^  is 
explained  as  a  neudo-realiiation  of  the  ideas.  Nor  is  he 
--'-'   '  1  referrinx  memory  to    activity.      " 
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Sainst  a  wall 
ould  such  a 
;nr,  I  should  again  nm  up  against  the  wall  (see 
nd  Will,  2d  ed.  664),  is  •hsurd,  The  whole  theorr 
_  _  .  an  instance  of  a  not  uncommon  error  in  psychol- 
ogy,— the  confusion  of  the  test  or  measare  of  a  thing  with 
the  thing  itself.  Belief  ia  truly  a  motive  to  action,*  and  all 
that  has  oeen  said  of  it  b^  Professor  Bain  would  hold  good 
of  it  in  this  relation ;  to  identify  the  two  is  to  mn  together 
totally  ^itinct  prooeases. 

Modem  Oerman  psychology  has  not  approached  the  prob- 
lem of  belief  from  the  same  side  as  the  £aglish.  Beneke 
alone,  hj  hi*  analysis  of  laet  (see  Lehrbaeh  der  Piyeh., 
I  15S,  and  S^Han  def  Logil,  i.  268,  m.],  has  opened  up  a 
aomewhat  fresh  vein  of  thinkii^.  His  hints  have  been 
carried  out  by  Oermar  (DU  aiu  StreUfrtm,  Qlmihen  oder 
TFissn,  1S66),  who  gives  the  following  definition  of  belief: 
"  If  the  eoDsciousness  (of  the  truth  of  what  we  think) 
•rises  from  lad,  and  therefore  without  consdonsness  of 
the  factora  or  grounds  through  which  it  is  produced,  it  is 
called   belief;    it   is  elevatecT  to   knowledge  when   these 
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laclors  are  brought  befbre  consciousness"  (p.  58).*  Id 
general  llie  example  of  Kant  has  been  followed,  who  looked 
upon  the  question  as  belonging  not  so  much  to  (nychol(%y 

as  to  the  theory  of  knowleiige.  His  own  discussion  of  Ihs 
subject  and  his  distinction  oetween  Mimen,  Qlavbea,  and 
Wimay  have  powerfully  inQuenced  later  thought.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  OUmbe  (betief,  in  the  sense  of  Ftdct  as  opposed 
to  CrtdjiliUui,  Foi  as  opposed  to  Oroyanee.)  should  be  con< 
fined  to  such  propositious  as  rest  on  grounds  subjectively 
not  merely  sufficient  hut  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  the  prop- 
ositiohs  believed  in  are  recogniied  as  the  dem-  -' 
our  moral  or  practical  reason,  and  their  truth  can  i 
disproved,  for  such  disproof  would  be  radically  inc 
with  the  moral  nature  which  we  are  conscious  of  p< 
Our  confidenoe  io  their  truth  is  unwavering  and  practi- 
cal, i.e.,  leading  to  action ;  for  without  them  we  could 
not  act  in  oonformUy  with  our  moral  nature.  Never- 
theless, of  the  objects  of  such  propositions  we  can  never 
liave  scientiQc  knowledge. 

3.  Kanfs  distinction  of  Mtinytng  and  QIavhe  leads  iis 
directly  to  the  one  species  of  belief  which  has  not  yet  been 
considered.  All  objecU  of  belief,  so  far  as  ha.s  yet  appeared, 
might  come  within  our  torn  poral  eiiierience ;  but  we  are  aaid 
to  believe  in  the  supetsensible,  which  from  its  very  defi- 
nition seems  to  surpass  experience  andjConEHjquently,  know- 
ledge. To  such  belief  the  name/aitA  is  properly  restrictei), 
and  in  its  nature  it  difieis  somewhat  from  the  belief  hitherto 
discussed.  There  is  not,  of  course,  included  iu  it  the 
speciGcally  theological  notion  of  faith  as  i^ueia  {qua  at 
appithentio  merit!  BeavBp^mi  aj>propriativa  ad  me  el  Ie  in 
iiuHriidtui) ;  it  corresponds  rather  to  the  NoHiia  and  Atiea- 
aiu,  which  are  also  elements  in  theolo^cal  faith,  and  may 
be  defined  as  the  subjective  expression  of  man's  relation  to 
God.  When  understood,  in  this  sense,  religious  belief  is 
by  DO  means  a  mere  feeling,  though  it  contains  feeling  aa 
one  of  the  stages  in  its  devdopment,  for  mere  feeling  is  in 
itself  blind  and  valueless,  whereas  faith  is  intelligent  or 
rational.  Nor  is  it  a  blank  f^th  which  would  have  tha 
same  value  whatever  were  the  objects  believed  iu,  for 
religbus  belief  has  a  definite  content;  it  is  the  acoe^tatiim 
of  certain  facts  and  truths  and  the  active  realization  of 
Ihem.  As  its  content  is  definite  (for  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
religions  of  Christ  and  of  Mahomet,  of  Buddha  and  of 
Zoroaster,  would  stand  on  the  same  level,  all  having  sub- 

f'ective  faith  or  conviction),  belief  of  necewity  involves 
nowledge,  rational  construction  of  the  facts  believed. 
Faith  is  but  the  lower  stage  of  completed  insight,  and 
in  its  own  development  fallows  the  natural  order  of  progreaa 
in  knowledge,  which  begins  with  feeling  and  intuition, 
rises  through  concrete  representation  into  logical  connectifm, 
and  finalljr  culminates  in  rational  cognition.  So  religious 
belief  which  is  primarily  little  more  than  a  vague  foeling 
of  something  over  and  beyond  the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence, combined  with  the  dim  sense  of  our  own  finite  and 
dependent  condition,  gradually  rises  to  a  higher  stage,  and 
in  its  eSbrta  to  attain  aome  cognizance  of  the  superseosible, 
begins  even  to  attach  itself  to  natural  objects.  But  as  it 
can  find  in  these  no  satis&ction,  it  Is  compelled  to  con- 
struct some  representations  of  the  supernatural  which  shall 
harmoniie  with  onr  spiritual  wants.  In  the  formadon  of 
these  religious  ideas  we  are  not  leA  without  help,  nor  are 
they  to  t>a  looked  upon  as  mere  figments  of  the  mind. 
The  revelation  which  has  been  given  in  nature,  both  phys- 
ical and  moral,  and  in  the  special  experience  to  whici  the 
name  is  more  frequently  applied,  furnishes  matter  which 
is  laid  hold  of  and  pr«seed  into  the  service.  Beligious 
belief  or  faith  always  attaches  itself  to  representations,  in- 
tuitions, or  fiuts ;  it  gives  wliat  Newman  has  called  Beal  aa 
opposed  to  Notional  Assent.  But  it  is  not  the  less  neces- 
sary that  &ith  should  be  nused  to  insight,  and  that  we 
should  construe  in  terms  of  thought  what  religious  expe- 
rience brings  before  us  as  direct  intuition.  There  must  be 
theology  as  well  as  religion.  Nothing  is  believed  which 
is  not  neld  lo  be  so  connected  with  the  ration^  nature  of 
man  as  irretrievably  to  injure  that  nature  should  its  truth 
be  overthrown.  This  is  not  lo  put  knowledge  in  place  of 
faith,  if  knowledge  he  understood  to  apply  only  lo  the 

aitally  necessary;  nor  is  it  to  assert  that  what  have  been 
led  truths  of  revelation  oould  have  been  disoovered  l>y 
natural  reason.  Knowled^  however,  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  abstract  understanding;  and  nothing  is  more  delu< 
•  With  thli  flaw  miT  ba  eompued  much  of  what  1>  Mid  by  J.  B. 
VawiiMa,Ora<fimar<i/AuaU;iat3peeSMl}jTI,MU  | 
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■ive  UiaD  the  lofad  oppoutiiw  of  reveliuioa  and  reason. 
"What  18  there  in  the  nature  of  things,"  gays  Augustine, 
'DiatOod  has  done  imreasonablj'r'  To  affirm  thai  reason 
does  not  of  itself  discover  the  truths  of  revelation,  is  siui- 
plj-  to  bring  agaiiMt  it  the  raproacli  it  may  well  bear,  that 
It  doei  hot  create  experience,  fieason  hag  not  to  make 
naw  facts,  but  to  accept  given  experience,  and  evolve  from 
it  the  pure  elements  of  thought  which  it  contains,  and  in 
which  Its  truth  consixls.  Faith,  therefore,  precedes  know- 
ledge as  Anselm  used  to  say;  but  its  priority  is  tl|at  of 
time,  not  of  authori^.' 

4.  There  remains  to  be  taken  into  account  the  inlereeting 
queation  of  the  grounds  and  motives  for  beliet  It  is,  of 
couts^  oeceasary  to  distinguish  between  tliese  two ;  the 
eauM  of  a  belief  may  not  be  exactly  a  reruoa  for  it.  Belief, 
though  natural,  is  not  always  rational,  but  frequently  rests 
with  unhappy  unconsciousness  on  foundations  utterly  inad- 
equate to  lis  Bupport,  But  if  we  disr^ard  tills  distinclion 
and  include  bolh  causes  and  reasons  under  (he  title  prin' 
dpln  of  belief,  these  mav  be  divided  into  three  claaaes— 
(0,  TeaUraony;  (2),  Feelings,  Dairea,  or  Wishra;  (3), 
Evidence  of  Keason.  These  are  rarely  dissevered  in  actual 
practice.  Testimony,  to  the  reception  of  wiiich  the  name 
belief  ia  frequently  restricted,  is  ^miliar  enough  to  require 
no  extended  ootice.  Our  natural  tendency  ia  to  accept  all 
testimony  as  true;  it  is  experience  alone  that  teaches 
caution.  Where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  no  such  ex- 
perience is  lo  be  had,  credulity  settles  down  into  firm  and 
ineradicable  uonviction.  The  majority  of  men  would  be 
astonished  to  find  how  much  their'belief  depends  u|ion  tlie 
society  into  which  they  have  been  bom  and  in  which  they 
live.  Dogmas  at  firet  forced  upon  a  people  gradually 
become  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  those  brought  up  in 
habitual  contact  with  them.  There  ia  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  possibility  of  instilling  beliefs  through  continued 
custom,  and  no  resistance  to  analysis  is  so  strong  as  that 
offered  by  mere  customary  opinion,  which  has  impercep- 
tibly introduced  itself  inU  the  very  life's  blood  of  those 
who  share  iL 

The  feeling  though  not  so  directly  a  source  of  convic- 
tions as  testimony,  exereise  an  extensive  and  complex 
inBuenoe  on  belief.  It  has  aIwB;ra  been  a  popular  saying 
that  a  man  believes  what  he  wishes — that  "the  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought/'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Buperior  force  given  to  an  idea  by  the  concentration  on 
it  of  desire  or  affection,  causes  it  to  bulk  so  lately  in 
consciousness  as  to  exclude  the  thought  of  its  non-real- 
ization. Tho  very  idea  of  a  result  opposed  to  what  we 
earnestly  desire  is  unpleasant  enough  to  make  us  resolutely 
shut  it  out  of  sight.  This,  however,  is  but  a  partial  and 
limited  effect.  Wa  know  very  well  that  our  belief  is  only 
occasionally  swayed  by  our  wishes,  and  that  necessity  too 
often  constrains  us  to  believe  what  we  wiliingly  would  noL 
Our  volition  cannot  directly  compel  belief  But  the  feel- 
ings play  a  more  important  part;  for  it  is  by  their  means 
Enmariiy  that  we  stretch  be^od  the  field  or  direct  know- 
idge  and  complete  our  limited  experience  with  what  we 
feel  to  be  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  our  moral  and  re- 
ligions nature.  We  believe  that  without  which  our  natnre 
would  be  dissatisfied,  and  this  belief  takes  its  rise  in  the 
feeling^ — the  blind  expressions  of  intellectual  want, — 
which  form  the  first  stage  towards  completed  insight. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
rational  grounds  for  belief.  Wherever  our  knowledge  of 
any  object  or  law  is  incomplete,  belief  is  ready  lo  step  in 
and  fill  up  the  gap  by  some  hypothesis,  which  ia  in  conform- 
ity with  our  experience,  is  rationally  connected  with  the 
facts  to  be  explained,  and  is  not  yet  Itnown  lo  be  true. 
Great  portions  of  our  soM^alled  scientific  knowledge  are 
nothing  but  rational  belief^— hypotheses  unverified,  perhaps 
even  unverifiable. — and  the  settlement  of  the  conditions  or 
legitimacy  of  such  presumptions  forms  the  principal  part 
of  inductive  logic 

Bcaidsi  tba  worki  alreadj  rsfsmd  to,  th«  tollawiog  treat  of 
beliet  in  g«nanl :— FMbngr,  Drti  UaUet  uad  Onui<U  dtt  Blat- 
bnt,  1BB3 ;  Dlrlei,  Otaibn  and  Witten,  Sptkulaliou  wid  txaeit 
WiMnmclnfi,  18&8 ;  of  raligioDS  belief  In  paitieular,  in  addition 
to  work!  on  doraatle  thsoloKf  or  phlloiophj  of  nllglan: — 
aahwan,  Dot  Wuvn  dmr  Religim,  IMT;  Aiher,  Dt  nliaOmt 
Gianbt,  ISSO;  J.  KditUn,  ilgr  Olmbt,  IttO;  Tsnn,  B^ta* 
L«(-r«/orlB69.  (a.  in.) 

BELISABIU8  (Sclavonic,  StUrtar,  "  White-Prince"), 
1  Bh  amtu  Brifsoa,  A  am.  JMw.,  t.  SB. 


the  greatest  general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  Iwn 
about  505  A.D.,  at  Qermania,  on  the  boniers  of  Illjria 
As  a  youth  he  served  in  the  body-guard  of  JusUniin,  wbs 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  Eaalem  army.  Be  woa 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Peninns  in  530,  and  succeia- 
fully  conducted  a  campaign  against  them,  until  forced,  bj 
the  rashness  of  his  soldiers,  lo  join  battle  and  auBec  ddiat 
ia  the  following  year.  Recalled  to  Constantinople,  ht 
married  Antonina,  a  profiigale,  daring  woman.  Darinf 
the  sedition  of  the  green"  and  "bTne"  parties  of  Ike 
circus  he  did  Justinian  good  service,  eflectually  ernshini 
the  rebels  who  had  proclaimed  Hypatius  emperor.  In  S9 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  the  Vandal  Idog- 
dom  la  Africa,  a  perilous  office,  which  the  rest  of  the  impe- 
rial generals  shunned,  was  conferred  on  Belisariua.  With 
15,000  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  to  train  into  Soniin 
discipline,  he  took  Carthage,  defeated  Uelimer  the  Vandal 
king,  and  carried  him  captive,  in  534,  to  grace  the  first 
triumph  witnessed  in  Constantinople.  In  reward  for  ihn« 
services  Belisarius  was  invested  with  the  consular  dignilT, 
and  medals  were  struck  in  his  honor.  At  this  time  tlie 
OstrogDthic  kingdom,  founded  in  Italy  by  Theodoric  (he 
Great,  was  shaken  by  internal  dtsenBiona,  of  which  Jns- 
tinian  resolved  to  avail  himself.  Accordingly,  Beltsiriia 
invaded  Sicily ;  and,  after  storming  Naples  and  defending 
Bome  for  a  year  against  almost  the  entire  strength  of  the 
Gotbs  in  Italy,  he  concluded  the  war  by  the  capture  of 
Bavenna,  and  with  it  of  the  Gothic  king  Vitigee.  So  cco- 
spicuous  were  Belisarius's  heroism  and  military  skill  that 
the  Ostrogoths  offered  to  acknowledge  him  Empcrur  of  (he 
West.     But  his  loyally  did  not  waver;  he  rejected  the  pro- 


posal and  returned  to  Constantinople  in  540.  Next  year  b* 
WHS  sent  to  check  the  Persian  king  Nusbirvan;  but,tbinrtei' 
by  the  turbulence  of  his  troops,  he  achieved  no  decisive  re 


_  jit.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople  the  intrigun  of 
Antonina,  whom  he  had  confined  on  account  of  her  illidl 
amour^  caused  him  lo  be  stripped  of  his  dignities  and  cco- 
demned  to  death,  and  he  vras  only  pardoned  by  humblii^ 
himself  before  his  imperious  consort  The  Goths  havini 
meanwhile  reconquered  Italy,  Belisarius  was  despaldlM 
with  utterly  inadequate  forces  lo  oppose  them.  Nevertbe- 
less,  during  five  campaigns  his  Strategic  skill  enabled  him 
to  hold  his  enemies  at  ^j  until  he  was  removed  from  the 
command,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  entrusted  to  faia 
rival  Narsea.  Belisarius  remained  at  Constantinople  ia 
tranqnil  retirement  until  559,  when  an  incuiwnn  of  Balgi- 
rian  savages  spread  a  panic  through  the  metropolis,  sod 
men's  eyes  were  once  more  tnrnea  towards  the  needed 
veteran,  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  multi- 
tude of  peasants  and  soldiers,  and  repelled  the  baFbariaiM 
with  his  wonted  courage  and  adroitnen.  But  this,  tike 
his  former  victories,  stimulated  Justinian's  envy.  The 
saviour  of  his  country  was  coldly  received  and  left  unre- 
warded by  bis  suspicious  sovereign.  Shortly  afierwit^ 
Belisarius  was  aocused  of  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  sgiint 
the  emperor;  his  fortune  was  confiscated,  and  himself Hniig 
into  prison.  His  last  yeais  are  shrouded  in  uncertaiotf, 
as  they  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  circumstantial  history  of 
Prooopius ;  but  be  seems  to  have  been  liberated  and  rria- 
alalled  in  the  enJOTment  of  hia  hard-won  honore  before  bil 
death  in  565.  The  fiction  of  Belisarius  wandering  u  a 
blind  beggar  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  whick 
has  been  adopted  by  Marmontet  in  his  BHiaairt.  and  br 
various  painters  and  poets,  seems  to  have  been  inmte* 
by  Tietaes,  a  writer  of  the  12th  century.  Oibbmi  jartl/ 
calls  Belisarius  the  Africanus  of  New  Borne.  But  for  ha 
successes,  which  were  achieved  with  most  insignifiesol 
means,  the  effete  Bycantine  empire  would  have  been  dis- 
membered among  Vandals.  Persians,  and  Qoths.  He  an 
"  '  conqueror,  stem  as  a  disciplioariaa,  enter- 


Like  Corbulo,  the  faithful  general  of  Nero,  he  was  SA- 


imd«r  (A<  Boniant.-'PnxMpiw:  Gibbon's  DaHmaaaiRi, 
ch.  41-43.) 

BELIZE,  the  capital  of  British  Honduras,  and  the  ixtj 
trading-port  in  the  colony.  It  is  situated  <n  the  ■sm-oomI, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  nam<^  in  lat.  IT*  Sy 
N.  and  long.  88"  8'  W.    It  ooo^ata  of  mm  prindfal  «u«ri 


BELKNAP— BELL. 
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^ong  the  shore  with  b  Dumber  of  offihoola,  ii  Tor  the  most 


Mrt  weli  built,  and  haa  a  goTemor's  house,  a  Tort,  a  court- 
Mosc^  ■  ju'i  B  Gothic  church,  a  hoepital,  and  a  aai  ' 
of  ichooll.     The  exports  are  principallj  mahogany, 
vood,  cedar,  logwood,  ooa»nul&   hiitlc,  and  sugar. 


1872  379  vessels,  most  of  them  British,  with  a  total 

nage  of  32,345  tons,  entered  the  port.     iWular  BteanL 

communicatioii  haa  been  established  with  Kirigdoa,  Jamai- 
ca.   Tbe  populalion  is  about  5000. 

BELKNAP,  Jbkkm?,  an  American  clergyman  and 
aallior,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1744^  and  died  in  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  gnidii- 
*lcil  in  1762.  In  1767  he  was  called  to  a  Coo^p'tfMianBi 
«hunJi  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire  and  remain«l  there 
for  twenty  yean.  He  then  removed  to  the  Federal  Street 
«lmrch  in   Boston,  which   he   held   till   his  death.    HU 

trincipal  worlds  are — HUtery  of  Neo  BamptKirt,  3  vols., 
784-92;  Amtriixm  Biography,  2  vols-  1794-98:  Tkt  For- 
■aterg.  1792. 

BELL  (from  pdvU,  a  basin  or  foot-pan.  Pa  iaaat),  an 
open  perciusion  instrnment  varyioK  in  slia^  and  material, 
but  iiaually  cup-like  or  globular  and  metallic,  so  constructed 
•B  to  yield  one  dominant  note.  This  definition  excludes 
on  llie  score  of  sound  the  caldrons  of  Dodona  (Dodonai 
iebtUa  of  the  Greek  oraculiLr  temples),  and  also  the  Chi- 
nese or  lodiaa  SOD^  and,  on  the  score  of  ahnpe,  all 
drums,  cymbals,  the  metal  plates  of  the  Bomuns,  and  res- 
onant ban  of  metal  or  wood  sUll  used  by  many  savage 

Antiquaries  have  worried  themselves  and  their  readers 
About  the  antiquity  of  belU,  and  to  small  purpose.  It  is 
doubtful  wliether  the  bells  of  fcold  (Eiod.  xzviii.  32,  35) 
were  anytliing  but  jangling  omamenls  of  some  kind  worn 
bjr  the  high  priest:  but  Mr.  Layard  believes  that  he  baa 
found  some  small  bronze  bells  in  the  palace  of  Nimrolid. 
We  may  gather  generally  that  small  liells  long  pnKwde<l 
larfw'onai,  which  latter,  however,  w^™  "*^  '"  Ii"''*  w"* 
China  long  before  Ihev  were  known  in  Europe. 

The  Bomans  uaed  bells  for  various  purposes.  Lucinn, 
180  A.D.,  men^oos  an  instrument  (Qepn/dra)  mechanically 
constructed  with  water,  which  rang  a  bell  aa  the  water 
flowed  to  measure  time.  Bells  summoned  Che  Romans  to 
the  public  baths:  they  were  atao  used  in  processions,  and 
■0  passed  naturally  into  the  service  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  Erst  recorded  applicalion  of  them  to  cliurcbes  is 
ascribed  by  Polydore  Vei^il  to  Psulinus  (eirea  400  a.d.). 
He  WM  bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania  (henoe  nola  and 
vokpana,  the  names  of  certain  ttells).  It  has  been  main- 
taiiMd  that  Pone  Sabinianus,  604,  Gist  useil  church  bells; 
int  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  introduced  into  France 
M  e«rtj  as  550.  In  680  Benedict,  abbot  of  Wearmouth, 
imported  them  from  Italy,  and  in  the  7th  century  Bede 
mentions  them  io  England.  Sl  Dunstan  hung  many  in 
the  10th  century,  and  in  the  lllh  the^  were  not  uncommon 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  la  incredible  that  the 
Oreek  Christiaiui,  aa  has  l>een  asserted,  were  unaciguBlnted 
with  bells  till  the  9th  century ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  for 
poli^cal  reasons  after  Che  takins  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  1453,  their  use  was  forbidden,  lest  they  shoutd 
provide  a  popular  signal  for  revolL 

Several  old  bells  are  extant  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales;  the  oldest  are  often  quadrangular,  made  of  tliin 
iron  plates  hammered  nnd  riveted  twether.  Dr.  Beeves 
of  Lusk  described  in  1850  BL  Falrick's  bell  preserved  at 
Belfast,  callrd  dog  an  eadhaelUa  PhamU,  "  the  bell  of  St. 
Patrick's  will."  It  is  6  inches  high,  6  broad,  4  dee^ 
adorned  with  gems  aod  sold  and  silver  filigree-work ;  it 
is  inscribed  1091  and  1105,  but  is  probably  alluded  to  in 
Ulster  annals  in  652.  For  Scotch  bells,  see  iffuifraisd 
OUalogiu  of  Anhaologieai  Miaaan,  Edinburgh,  for  1866. 

The  foar-sided  bell  of  the  Msh  miBsiunBry  St.  Oall,  646, 
is  proerved  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Oall,  Switzerland.  In 
these  early  times  l>ells  were  usually  small ;  even  in  the 
llth  century  a  tiell  presented  to  the  church  at  Orleans 
weighing  2600  lb  was  thought  large.  In  the  13th  century 
Isrger  bells  were  casL  The  bell  Jacqueline  of  Paris,  <aat 
14W>,  weighed  15,000  lb;  another  Paris  bell  of  1472, 
'25,000  lb;  and  the  bmons  Amboise  bdl  at  Rouen,  1501 
Mi3M  lb.  Bm  there  we  have  reached  the  threshajd  of 
ibe  golden  aga  of  betla,  of  which  more  anon. 

Kfore  we  enter  on  the  history  and  manuiactore  of  the 
'bell  in  EoroM  it  is  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  different 
4iDdi  of  belli  named  by  Hiwraymus  Hagins  in  hk 


work   Dt   TmlimabuHt.—l.   natumaMiMi,  a  Utile  bdl, 

otherwise  called  linnvefcut^  for  refectory  or  dormitory, 
according  to  Belethus,  but  Durandus  names  sautUa  for  the 
refectory;  2.  Pttaxiv*,  or  larger  "  broad -brimmed  hat" 
bell ;  3.  Oodon,  oriGce  of  trumpet,  a  Oreek  hand-bell ;  4 
Ndia  (see  ante),  a  very  small  l^eii,  used  in  the  choir,  accord- 
ing to  Durandus;  6.  Cfampana  (see  anU),  a  large  bell, 
first  used  in  the  Latin  churches  in  the  eteeple  (DanindDs), 
in  the  tower  (Belethus);  6.  S^iiUa,  a  shrill  little  bell. 
We  read  of  cymio/uni  for  the  cloister  (Dnrandos),  or 
eamjiajidla  for  Ehe  cloister  (BeieChua) ;  wJvla  or  dvjila  in 
the  clock ;  tignwa  in  (he  lower.  There  was  also  «  bell 
called  eorrigiioiaila,  to  summon  the  monks  at  scourging 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  mannbctnre  of 
the  bell  proper,  t.<.,  the  chnroh  bell  of  the  lost  five  ceo- 
turiea.  It  must  not  lie  supposed  that  the  early  bcli-fbunder 
understood  all  the  principles  of  construction,  mixture  of 
metals,  lines,  and  proportions  which  go  to  form  our  notion 
of  a  good  bell.  As  the  Amati  or  Stnuliuarius  violin  is  the 
result  of  innumerable  experiments  extending  over  centuries, 
so  the  bells  of  'Van  den  Gheya  (1550)  and  Hemony  (1660) 
disengaged  themselves  after  ages  of  empirical  trials  as 
the  true  models,  and  supplied  the  finished  type  for  all 
succeeding  bell- workers. 

Bell-metal  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  to  1.  In  Henry  Ill.'a  rei^  It  waa  2  to  1.  In 
Mr.  Lnyard'a  Nineveh  bronse  bells,  it  was  10  to  1.  Zinc 
and  lead  are  used  in  small  l>ella.  The  thickness  of  the 
bell's  edge  is  I'lSihof  its  diameter,  and  its  height  is  twelra 
times  its  thickness. 

Bells,  like  viols,  have  lieen  made  of  every  concavable 
shape  within  certain  iimils.     The  long  narrow  bell,  the 

Suadrangalar,  and  the  mitrfr^baped  in  Europe  at  least  in- 
icate  antiquity,  and  the  graceful  curvf^l- inwardly- mid  way 
and  full  trumpet-mouthed  bell  indicates  an  age  not  earlier 
than  the  16th  century. 

The  bell  is  first  designed  on  paper  according  to  the  scale 
of  measuremeoL  Then  the  crook  is  made,  which  is  a  hind 
of  double  wooden  compass,  the  twa  of  which  are  respect- 
ively curved  to  the  shape  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of 
the  bell,  a  apiice  of  the  exact  form  and  thickness  of  the 
hell  heiaa  left  betwixt  them.  The  compass  is  pivoted 
on  a  slake  driven  into  the  bottom  of  uie  casting-pit. 
A  stuffing  of  brickwork  is  built  round  the  stake,  leavii^ 
room  for  a  fire  to  tie  lighted  inside  iU  The  outside  of  this 
stuffing  is  then  [radded  with  fine  soft  cby,  welt  mixed  and 
botmd  together  with  calves'  hair,  and  the  inner  I^  of  the 
compass  ron  round  it,  bringing  it  to  the  exact  shape  of  the 
inside  of  the  liell.  Upon  this  eort,  well  smeared  with 
grease,  is  fashioned  the  ialse  clay  Iiell,  the  outside  of  which 
IS  defined  by  the  outer  ieg  ai  the  compass.  Inscriptions 
are  now  moulded  in  wax  on  the  outside  of  the  clay-bell  t 
these  are  carefully  smeared  with  grease,  then  lightly  covered 
with  the  finest  clay,  and  then  with  coarser  clay,  until  a 
solid  maiUU  is  thickened  over  the  outside  of  the  clay  bell. 
A  fSrc  is  now  lighted,  and  the  whole  baked  hard;  the 
grease  and  wax  inscriptions  steam  out  through  holes  at  the 
top,  leaving  the  sham  clay  bell  baked  hard  and  tolerably 
loose,  I>etween  the  core  anil  the  cops  or  manlie.  The  cope  m 
then  lifted,  the  clar  bell  broken  up,  the  cope  let  down  again, 
enclosing  now  between  itself  and  the  tore  the  exact  shape 
of  the  liell.  The  metal  is  then  bailed  and  run  molten  into 
the  mould.  A  large  bell  will  lake  several  weeks  to  cool. 
When  extricated  it  ought  lo  be  scarcely  touched,  and 
should  hardly  require  tuning.  This  is  called  its  maiden 
stale,  and  it  is  one  so  sought  after  that  many  bells  are  left 
rough  and  out  of  (une  in  order  to  claim  it. 

A  good  bell,  when  struck,  yields  one  note,  so  that  Aaj 
person  with  an  ear  for  music  can  say  what  it  is.  Tliis  note 
IS  called  the  iNmsonont,  and  when  it  is  dtslinctiy  heard 
the  bell  if  said  to  be  "  true."  Any  bell  of  moderate  sise 
(little  bells  cannut  well  be  experimented  upon)  nay  be 
tested  in  the  following  manner  :^-Tap  the  bell  just  an  the 
curve  of  the  top,  and  it  wilt  yield  a  note  one  oelatt  above 
the  consonant.  Tap  the  bell  about  one  quarter's  distance 
from  the  (op,  and  it  should  yield  a  note  which  is  the  quM 
or  fifth  of  the  octave.  Tap  it  two  quarters  and  a  half  lower 
and  it  will  yield  a  Utree  or  third  of  the  octave.  Tap  il 
strongly  above  the  rim  where  the  clapper  strikes,  and  the 
quint,  the  (ierce,  and  the  octave  will  now  sound  simnli*- 
taneonsly,  yielding  the  consonant  or  key-note  of  the  belL 
If  the  tieroe  is  too  sharp,  the  bell's  note  (is.,  the  ogo- 
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•onMit)  waven  between  ■  lone  and  a  half-tone  above  it; 
if  the  (ierce  is  flat  the  note  wavets  between  a  tone  and  a 
balf-totie  below  it;  in  either  case  the  bell  is  said  to  be 
"  faiaa,"  A  iiharp  tierce  can  be  flattened  bj  filing  avay  the 
inside  of  tbe  bell  jual  where  the  tierce  ia  struck ;  but  if 
th«  bell  when  cast  ia  found  to  have  a  flat  tierce  there  is  no 
remedy.  Tlie  consonant  or  kej-note  of  a  bell  can  be  elislitly 
Bhurpened  bj  cutting  away  the  inner  rim  of  llie  bell,  or 
flultcned  bj  fllineit  a  little  h^her  up  inside,  just  above 
tlie  rim.  '  (See  H.  B.  Hawei^  Jtfiute  and  Morals,  5th 
edition,  p.  429.) 

The  quality  of  a  bell  depends  not  only  on  the  casting 
and  the  Qnenen  and  mixture  of  metals,  but  upon  the  dae 
proportion  of  metal  to  the  calibre  of  the  bell.  The  larger 
the  bell  the  lower  the  lone  ;  but  if  we  try  to  make  a  large 
E  bell  with  metal  onlr  enough  for  a  smnller  F  bell,  the  £ 
bell  will  be  puny  and  poor.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
for  a  peal  of  bells  to  give  the  pure  chord  of  the  ground 
lone,  or  kej-note,  third,  fifth,  and  octave,  the  diameters 
•re  required  to  be  as  iliirty,  twenty-four,  twenty,  fifteen, 
and  tlie  weigfala  as  eighty,  forty-one,  twenty-four,  and  ten. 

The  history  of  bcTU  is  full  of  romantic  interest.  In 
civilized  times  they  have  been  intimately  associated,  not 
only  with  all  kinds  of  religious  and  social  rites,  bat  with 
almost  every  im'portant  historical  event  Their  inSuence 
niKin  architecture  is  not  lees  remarkable  for  to  them  iiv 
directly  we  probably  owe  all  the  most  famous  towen  in 
llie  world.  Groae  in  his  Antiquitia  observes,  "Towers  at 
I  first  scarcely  tobb  above  the  roof,  being  intended  as  lanterns 
for  the  admission  of  light,  an  addiuon  to  the  hdght  was 
In  all  likelihood  suggested  on  tbe  more  common  use  of 
belU." 

Bells  early  summoned  soldien  lo  arms,  as  well  as  citiiens 
lo  bath  or  senate,  or  Christiana  to  church.  They  sounded 
the  alarm  in  fire  or  tumult ;  and  the  riKbls  of  the  buraihers 
in  their  bells  were  jealously  guarded.  Thus  the  chiel  bell 
in  the  calhednl  often  belonged  to  the  town,  not  to  the 
cathedral  chapter.  The  curfew,  the  Carolus,  and  St.  Mary's 
bell  in  the  Antwerp  lower  alt  oelong  to  the  town;  the  rest 
me  the  property  of  the  chapter.  He  who  commanded  the 
bell  commanded  the  town ;  for  by  (hat  sound,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  he  could  rally  and  concentrate  his 
adbereots.  Hence  a  conqueror  commonly  acknowledged 
the'  political  importance  of  bells  by  melting  them  down ; 
and  the  cannon  of  the  conquered  was  in  turn  melted  up  to 
■ai^lr  the  garrison  with  bells  to  be  used  in  the  suppression 
of  revolts.  Many  a  bloody  chapter  in  history  has  been 
fung  in  and  out  by  bells. 

On  the  third  day  of  Easter,  1282,  at  the  ringing  of  the 
Sidliao  vespers,  SOOO  French  were  masacred  in  cold  blood 
by  John  of  Prodda,  who  had  thus  planned  to  free  Sicily 
from  Charlea  of  Anjoo.  On  the  21th  of  August,  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  1S71,  bells  ushered  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  to  the  nurabeis  it  b  said,  of 
100,000.  Bells  have  rung  alike  ot«  sUaghtered  and 
ransomed  dties;  and  far  and  wide  throughont  Europe  in 
the  hour  of  victory  or  irreparable  loss.  At  the  news  of 
Nelson's  triumph  and  death  at  Trafalgar,  the  bells  of  Chester 
rang  a  mer^  peal  alternated  with  one  deep  toll,  and  similar 
■triking  incidents  coald  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  It  wss, 
however,  in  the  low  countries  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
distracted  with  incessant  civil  wars,  that,  for  purely  politi- 
cal reasons,  bells  acquired  unique  importance. 

But  their  relinous  and  dvil  uses  niay  be  further  noticed. 
The  Ave  HaryHjell  tolled  at  6  and  12  to  remind  men  of 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  ;  tbe  vesper  bell  for  evening  prayer ; 
the  compline  was  fqr  the  last  service  of  the  day.  The 
sanctns,  often  a  hiuidbell.  ruiig  at  the  sacriflce  of  the  mass ; 
the  passing  bell,  at  death.  'The  curfew  (couvre  feu),  intro- 
duced b^  the  Ccmqueror  into  England,  rang  at  8  o'dock  to 
extinguish  all  lights.  In  many  parts  of  the  oountiy  and  it) 
university  towns  at  8  and  6  o'clock  bells  are  still  rung. 
At  Antwerp  cathedral  we  find  the  Obelie  de  Triampht,  by 
Dumery ;  sixteen  bells  at  Sotteghem  and  several  at  Ghent 
and  dsewhere  bear  the  same  maker's  name.  The  Horrida, 
or  andent  tocsin  at  Antwerp,  said  to  date  from  13IS,  is 
long-shaped  and  is  now  unused.  The  curfew  in  the  same 
tower  rings  at  6,  12,  and  8.  The  Santa  Uaria  (4}  tons) 
first  ran^  when  Carl  the  Bold  entered  Antwerp,  1467. 
Sl  Antoine  is  another  oelebraled  bell,  and  the  favorite 
Carolm,  given  by  Charles  V.  {7J  tons),  is  made  of  copper, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  valned  at  £20,000.  At  Strasburg  we 
luive  tiie  Holy  Gbosc  bell,  with  motto,  "O  Bex  glotin 
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CtiristcE  vent  ciim  pace,"  and  date  1376,  8  m 

tons),  only  rung  when  two  fires  are  seen 

once.    The  recall  or  storm  bell  warns  trsvellecs  in  the 

plain  of  the  storm  coming  from  the  Vo^;ai  Mountain. 

The  Thor  or  gate  bell,  for  shutting  and  opening  rates  of 

the  dly,  has  been  cast  three  times  (IfllS,  1641,  andlSSI); 

it  bears  the  following  inscription; — 

"  Dinsa  Tbor  Qlooke  das  srat  mal  Bohallt 

All  nan  iei8  aahlt 

Dm  Mgt«  Jabr  rsgnet  man 

Naeb  doctor  Lather  Jabal  Jahr 

Dm  Bila  binaai  das  Oat  hloeio 

Zu  1ilat«n  wit  \p  arbelt  teya." 


Vooo  Toa — orate — vonite." 
From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  these  Continental  bella 
acquired  a  strong  personalilv  from  the  feelings  and  nsea 
with  which  they  were  associated;  and,  indeed,  they  «er« 
formally  christened  with  more  ceremony  than  we  give  to 
christening  oar  ships,  and  were  then  supposed  to  have  tlw 
power  of  drivii^  away  evil  spirits,  dispersing  storms,  Ac. 
Bell-fbnnding  attained  perfection  in  Holland  in  the  Ifillt 
and  17th  centimes;  and  the  namea  <A  Hemony,  Dameiy, 
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Lonvain,  Mechlin,  and  Antwerp.  These  bells  an  ... 
qnently  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  exquisite  beauty,  sod* 
as  feathen,  forest  leaves,  fruit,  flowers,  portraitsi  or  daA> 
cing  gronps,  and  inacribed  with  Latin,  aometimea  bad,  bot 
strong,  quaint,  and  often  pathetic  We  give  the  prehnntt 
to  Hemony**  small  bells,  and  to  Van  <len  OheyWs  large 
ones.  The  names  of  Deklerk,  Claes  Nooiden  and  Johaoia 
Albert  de  Qrare  (1714],  CUude  and  Joseph  Plumen 
(1664),  Bartholomew  Goethale  (1680),  and  Andrew  Stdl- 
iert  (1563)  also  occur  in  Belgium.  Tbe  following  ilh* 
Irate  tbe  nature  of  inscriptions  and  mottoes  common  iit 
Belgium; — "Non  sunt  loquelD  neque  sermones  audisntnr 
voces  eonuo,  F.  Hemony,  Amstelodsmia,  1658;"  "I^ndsle 
Domini  omnea  gentcs,  F.  Hemony,  1674;"  and  on  a  GbeiA 
bell— 

"Uymm  uaem  ia  Roalaat 
Ala  Isk  olipps  dan  1st  bcandC 
All  lak  Inyds  du  ia  atonn  in  Vlnndarlaod." 
A  common  inscription  runs — 

"  Fanen  piango,  Fnlgnra  frango,  Babbata  pangv, 
Bxelto  Isntoa,  Dlasipo  vantoa,  Paoo  oniMitaa." 
A  few  Other  inscriptions  which  occtir  on  bells  in  Franor 
and  England  may  be  quoted.     The  bell  in  the  cathedral  at 
Rouen,  already  mentioned,  which  was  melted  down  b;  tlw 
Revolutionists  in  1793,  bore  the  words — 
"  Je  (Dia  Qaotga  d'Amboii 
Qui  tr«Dla  einqna  milla  pels 
Hail  IdI  qoi  nu  paasn 
Trente  lii  lailla  mi  troavsra." 

Bells  of  the  parish  church  at  Winnington,  Bedfordshire 

had— 

"NomiDa  oampatiia  bao  indita  aunt  qnoona  noatrit.'' 
1(t  ball.—"  Hm  iignam  Petri  pnlatnr  namla*  ChiiatL~ 
2d  "  "Nomen  MafdalaDeoampuaiooat  malode." 
Sd  "  "  Sit  nomen  Domini  bsBadiatnm  aempsr  In  eum." 
4th  "  "  Unaa  Baphaalis  tonat  anriboa  ImnunBalia." 
Sth  "         "  Snm  Raaa  paliata  mandiqaa  Uaria  Toaala." 

By  an  old  chartulary  it  appears  that  the  bells  of  the  Prioff 

of  IJttle  Danmow,  in  S^aex,  wen  in  the  year  ISOI  new 

cast  and  baptiied —  * 

"  Prima  in  hoDOn  Sanoti  Hiohaalls  Anhaagvli. 

Bsaunda  in  honon  Baneti  Jotaaonls  Evaa^lstL 

Tartia  in  hoDon  S.  Johannii  Butiati. 

Qoart*  in  honara  AsiamptioDis  baata  Harl«. 

Qainta  In  honors  laaatn  TrinitMia  at  omnlnm  saaotonm." 
In  the  little  sanctum  at  Westminster,  Edward  lU.  boilt  a 
clocher,  and  placed  in  it  bells  for  BL  Stephen's  chapel,  round 
the  largest  of  which  was  cast — 

King  Edward  made  met  tbirtye  llMssaad  weight  bbI  tlma 
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Bom«  of  the  muelc  played  on  tli«  carillon  claTecin  is 
itill  ezlanL  We  may  speoikllr  meolion  ihe  momaax 
ftg'tt*  discovered  \tf  the  Cheralier  vbd  Blev;ck,  in  Ihe 
•TcfaiTca  at  LouTsin,  the  work  of  the  celehrated  organist 
>i>d  carillonear  Matthias  van  den  Ohejn  (publiehrait  by 
Bchou  and  Co.,  Brussels  and  London;,  This  mnaic  is  aa 
fine  in  ils  rnvj  as  Bach  or  Handel. 

Quite  lalelj  gereial  carillons  have  been  put  up  in  Eng- 
land; and  one  (1875)  is  in  contemplation  for  St.  Paurs 
cathedral.  The  new  carillon  machinery  by  Messrs.  Gillett 
and  Bland  of  Croydon,  now  employed  almost  everywhere 
in  connection  with  cloclca  and  canllong,  is  incomparably 
■operior  to  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  Bv 
its  aid  the  hammer,  which  (alls  on  the  outside  of  the  bell, 
is  raised  raechaojcally  instead  of  by  the  action  of  the  fist  or 
finger  on  the  key '  and  all  that  the  stroke  on  the  key  does 
U  to  let  it  slide  oalike  a  hair-trigger,  and  dropoa  the  liell. 
Thus  the  touch  of  the  modem  carillon  clavecin  bids  fair 
to  rival  that  of  the  organ.  The  same  firm  has  also  invented 
a  bell  piano.  The  chief  carillons  in  England  at  present 
are  at  Boston  church,  Lincolnshire,  Worcester  catnedrnl, 
Bradford  town-hall,  Bochdale  town-hall,  and  Bhoreditch. 
Several  good  pesb  of  bells  in  London  are  immortalised  in 
a  nursery  rhyme — 


Bell-ringing  by  rope  is  still  a  popular  art  in  England. 
The  first  regular  ■peak  of  bells  in  this  country  was  sent  in 
1456  by  Pope  Calutns  III.  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  kt  300  years  the  largest  peal  in  England.  At 
the  banning  of  the  16th  century  sets  of  eight  cells  were 
hung  in  a  lew  large  churches.  In  1638  a  famous  work  on 
bells,  Taaini^agia,  by  T.  W.  [White],  appeared,  intro- 
ducing a  sort  of  bell-nolation  by  printing  the  bells  1,  1,  3, 
4,  Ac.,  on  slips  of  paper  in  different  orders  according  to 
the  coangee  rung.  Of  these  changes  there  is  a  great 
variely,  spoken  of  technically  as  hunting,  dodging,  snap- 
ping, place-making,  plain-bob,  bob-triple,  bob-mi^or,  boo- 
major  reversed,  double  bob-major,  grands ire-bob-cator,  Ac 
The  following  numbere  show  how  uiree  bells  can  ring  six 
changea:— 1,2,3-  1,3,2;  2,1,3;  2,3,1;  3,1,  2,3,2,  1. 
Four  bells  ring  fonr  times  as  many  aa  three,  i.t^  twenty- 
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And  it  may  thus  be  shown  that  it  would  take  ninety-one 
years  to  ring  all  the  changes  npon  twelve  liells  at  two 
strokes  a  second;  whilst  twenty-four  bells  would  occupy 
more  than  117  billions  of  years  f 

Bell-tingiog  is  conducted  aa  follows  ;~Bopes  hang 
tilroogh  holes  in  the  bell-chamber,  and  are  usually  fas- 
tened to  a  wheel  for  leverage,  round  which  the  rope  passes- 
There  is  a  great  knack  in  handling  the  rope.  The  first 
half-pull  "droDs"  the  bell,  the  seoond  "sets"  it;  it  next 
■wings  up  to  the  slur-bar,  then  it  swings  down  and  up  to 
the  other  ude,  the  clapper  striking  aa  it  ascends.  Eight 
.bells  make  the  most  perfect  peal,  tuned  in  the  diatonic. 

Bells  are  struck  in  three  ways, — (1)  with  a  hammer  on 
the  outside,  let  off  either  by  a  tamt>our  or  revolving  drum, 
similar  in  appearance  lo  the  prickly  cylinder  of  a  musical 
box,  which  drum  can  be  fitted  with  tunes  or  chimes  by 
ronsical  nuts  or  spikes,  and  altered  at  will ;  (2)  the  bell  can 
also  be  struck  by  hand,  as  in  the  common  stand  of  small 
belJs  to  be  seem  cccasionatly  in  the  London  streets,  the 
player  having  a  hammer  in  each  hand  ;  or  (3)  the  clapper 
may  strike  the  bell  internally,  either  being  pulled  by  a 
rope,  the  bell  being  stationary,  or  by  Ihe  bell  swinging  to 
and  &o.  If  the  hammer  or  clapper  be  too  light  the  tone 
of  the  bell  is  not  property  drawn;  if  too  heavy  it  will  pul- 
verise or  crack  the  bell  in  time. 

Great  reforms  are  needed  in  the  hanging  of  bells,  a 
■ol^ect  to  which  the  Americans  have  given  much  atten- 
tioD.  What  Messrs.  Gilletl  and  Bland  are  in  England  with 
refiwenoe  to  carillon  machinery^,  the  Meneelys  of  New  York 
■le  to  the  ordinary  mechanism  and  hanging  of  bells. 
There  is  hardly  a  cathedral  tower  in  England  where  the 
hanging  of  one  or  more  bells,  or  the  oscillation  of  the  tower, 
{s  Dot  justly  complained  of.  When  a  bell  is  hard  to  ring  it 
Is  (nnally  on  account  of  its  han^ng.  The  leverage  is 
VKKigly  applied ;  the  wood-work  is  crowded  against  the 
tnaaonry,  uid  many  of  the  finest  towers  have  thus  become 

There  are  a  few  bells  of  world-wide  renown,  and  several 
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others  more  or  less  celebrated.  Tlic  great  bell  at  Hceoo*^ 
Tiar  Kaiohol,  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  cast 
in  1733,  was  in  the  earth  103  years,  and  was  raised  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  1838.  The  present  bell  seems  never 
lo  have  been  actually  hung  or  rung,  having  cracked  in  Ihe 
furnace.  Photographs  of  it  are  now  common,  as  it  stands 
on  a  raised  platform  in  the  middle  of  a  square.  It  is  used 
aa  a  chapel.  It  weighs  about  440,000  lb ;  height,  19  feet  3 
inches  ;  circumference,  GO  feet  Q  inches  ;  thickness,  2  feet ; 
weight  of  broken  piece,  11  tons.  The  second  Moscow  bell, 
the  largest  in  the  world  in  actual  use,  weighs  128  tons.  The 
great  bell  at  Peking  weighs  53  tons;  Nanking,  22  tons; 
Olmutz,  17  tons;  Vienna  (1711),  17  tons;  Natre  Dame 
(1680),  17  tons;  Erfurt,  one  of  the  finest  bell  metal,  13- 
tons;  Oreat  Peter,  York  Hiusler,  which  cost  £2000  in 
1846, 10  tons;  St.  Paul's,  5  tons ;  Great  Tom  at  Oxford,  7 
tons ;  Great  Tom  at  Lincoln,  5  tons.  Big  Ben  of  the 
Westminster  clock  tower  (cracked)  weighs  between  13  and 
14  tons ;  it  was  cast  by  Qeorge  Mears  under  the  direction 
of  Edward  Beckett  Denison  in  1S5S.  Its  four  quarters  were 
cast  by  Warner  in  1858.  The  Kaiserglocke  of  Cologne 
cathedral,  lately  recast  (1875),  weighs  25  tons. 

On  Ihe  varied  uses  past  and  present  of  small  bells  a 
volAme  might  be  written.  Octaves  of  little  bells  have 
been  introduced  into  organs  and  utilised  in  the  orchestra. 
Handringeis  are  still  common  throughout  the  country — 
one  man  with  a  bell  fitted  with  a  clapper,  in  e&ch  hand, 
ringing  but  two  notes  of  the  tune  in  liis  turn.  Upright 
stands  of  bells  without  clappers,  struck  with  wands,  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Bells  for  horses,  dogs,  cows, 
sheep,  Ac,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  In  l^y  and 
ebewbere  Iliey  are  often  made  of  baked  earth  ;  these  have 
a  very  sweet  sound,  and  cost  about  a  penny.  Par  sledges 
and  hames  they  are  of  melal,  and  worn  usually  in 
bunches.  A  bunch  of  twelve  costs  about  two  (rancs.  On 
the  Italian  lakes  and  elsewhere  a  bell  fixed  to  a  Soating^ 
cork  marks  the  spot  where  lines  or  nets  are  laid  for  fi^. 
Hunting-hawks  were  formerly  supplied  with  small  betls  U> 
facilitate  recovery. 

Whilst  some  uses  of  bells  have  gone  out,  new  ones  have 
come  in.  A  few  instances  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  indefinite  number  of  services  to  which  they  have 
been  applied.  The  expression  to  curse  with  book,  bell, 
and  candle,  alludes  to  an  old  form  of  exordsm,  in  which 
the  bell  was  used  to  scare  the  evil  spirit — a  function  also 
attributed  lo  larger  bells.  Bearing  the  bell  alludes  lo  the  ' 
prize  of  a  silver  bell  usually  given  at  horse-races  to  the 
winner;  heooe  comes  what  is,  after  all,  only  the  bell  re- 
versed and  used  as  a  drinkiojit  vessel — the  prise  cup.  Th» 
diving-bell  do  more  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  than  die  dome  of  a  moeqoe.  Certain  nses  of  small 
bells  are  fiut  disappearing.  The  dustman's  bell  is  now 
seldom  heard.  The  town-crier,  with  his  "Oh,  yes"  (oya, 
hear  ye),  has  been  banished  to  the  provinces.  The  5  o'clock 
postman,  with  his  hand-bell  to  collect  letter^  went  oul  when 
the  present  postal  system  came  in.  On  the  other  hand  the 
mufiin-bell,  the  rsilway-bell,  the  dock-bell,  the  half-hour 
bells  at  sea,  and  the  stage-bell  survive ;  whilst  new  appli- 
cations, unknown  to  our  forefathers,  have  been  introduced. 
Few  people  are  aware  that  house-bells  worked  with  wires 
are  scarcely  100  years  old.  Long  before  them,  no  doubt, 
hand-bells  had  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the 
horn,  whistle,  rattle,  clapping  of  hands,  and  hammering 
on  the  door  with  a  stick,  and  fire-bells  were  in  frequent 
use.  The  old  bell-pulls,  which  still  linger  in  ooontir  inna 
and  mansions,  have  been  replaced  by  spring  handles  ia 
the  walla,  and  these  are  disappearing  from  hotels  and  clufaa 
in  favor  of  electric  bells,  now  so  common  in  railway  stations 
in  connection  with  the  telwraph.  A  current  of  eleclritnty 
sets  a  small  hammer  in  motion,  and,  in  the  dark,  the  stream 
of  sparks  between  the  hammer  and  l>ell  ia  clearly  visible. 
In  a  word,  then,  it  is  plain  that  Ihe  whole  of  civilised  life 
is  set  to  bell  music  in  one  shape  or  another ;  and  although 
the  more  important  uses  of  bells  have  been  enumerated, 
time  would  fail  to  mention  all  their  lowly  but  not  less  use- 
ful fiinciions, — sach  as  the  familiar  dinner-liell,  yard-bell, 
BChool-bell,  factory-bell,  jail-bell,  small  portable  copola 
spring-bell  (pressed  with  Ihe  hand),  spring  signal  door- 
bell (used  in  shops),  safety-bell  on  swinging  coil  (fastened 
to  shutters  or  doors) ;  and,  not  lo  forget  the  nursery,  the 
ooral  and  bells,  bell-rattles— which  call  to  mind,  and  ara 
probably  relics  of,  Ihe  Old~  fool's  cap  and  bells  and  fbol'a 
wand  with  its  cr^wn  of  lingling  baublea,  or  it  may  be 
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that  the  fool's  baablea   ue  copies  of  the  child's  pla^- 

The  Ber.  H.  T.  Gllacombe,  author  of  various  worhs  on 
belli,  giv«8  in  his  Chiming  a  complete  catal<»ue  of  bell 
literature.  (a.  ft.  H.) 

Dr.  A.B«1L  BELL,  Dr.  Andbew,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  well  known  for  his  phil- 
anthmpic  efibrls  ia  the  cause  of  education,  and  more  par- 
ticiiUrly  for  hig  auccess  in  extending  tlie  monilorial  syetern 
of  instruction  in  schoola,  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1753. 
He  graduated  at  the  university  of  that  (own,  and  after- 
wards spent  some  years  in  America.  In  1789'  he'  waf 
chaplain  at  Fort  SL  George,  and  minister  of  St.  Mary'i 
church,  Madras.  While  in  this  poBition  he  occupied  him- 
•etr  with  instructing  the  orphan  children  of  the  militar; 
asylum,  and  having  been  obliged  from  scarcity  of  teachers 
to  introduce  the  system  o(  mutual  tuilion  by  the  pupils, 
found  the  schema  answer  so  well  thai  he  became  convinced 
of  in  uniyetsal  applicability,  la  1797,  after  his  return  1 
London,  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  explaining  hi 
Tiews.  No  public  attention  wns  drawn  towards  the  pin 
till  tlie  following  year,  wlien  Mr.  Joseph  Lnncosler,  a  dis 
scnter,  opened  a  school  in  SoiiLhwurk,  conductini;  it  i 
Birict  accordance  with  Bell's  princi[iles.  The  success  o 
the  method,  and  the  strong  support  given  to  Lancaster  b 
the  whole  body  of  dissealers,  gave  immense  impetus  to  the 
movemenL  Similar  schools  were  estahliBhi^d  in  great 
uuiubeiB;  and  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  patronage  of  tliege  scliools  r 
ing  entirely  In  the  hands  of  disaentera,  resolved  to  set 
similar  instllutiouB  in  which  cliurch  principles  sliould  h« 
inculcated.  In  1S07  Dr.  Bell  wug  calh-d  upon  to  i 
a  system  of  echoola  in  accordance  wiih  theae  views."  For 
his  valuable  services  ha  was  in  some  degree  rGeompmeed 
by  his  preferment  lo  a  prebend  of  'WiaiminBter,  and  to 
the  masieisliip  of  Sherbom  Huepiial,  Durham.  He  died 
in  1832  at  CiieheDhaiD,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  great  fortune  was  bequeathed  almost  entirely 
for  educational  purposes.  Of  the  £120,000  given  in  trust 
to  the  provost  of  St.  Andr-w't  two  city  ministers,  and 
the  proiiaBor  of  Greek  in  tlie  university,  half  was  devoted 
to  the  founding  of  the  important  school,  called  the  Madras 
College,  at  SL  Andrew's ;  £10,000  was  left  to  each  of  the 
large  citia,  Edinbuwh,  Glii^row,  Leith,  Inverness,  and 
Aberdeen,  for  school  purposes-  and  £10,000  was  also 
mvea  to  the  Eoyal  Naval  School.     (See  Southey's  Lift  of 

Sit  C.  B«U.  BELL,  Sir  CQjUtLES,  K.H.,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
November,  1774.  His  mother  Margaret  Morice,  the  elder 
daughter  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  remarkable  for 
her  piety  and  general  accomplish  men  tx,  and  she  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  her  gifted  sons.  The  father, 
William  Bell,  after  a  lifs  of  oonlending  with  difficulties, 
died  on  20th  of  September,  1779,  aged  sevenli^-five,  leaving 
bis  wife  and  six  children  very  slenderly  provided  for.  Of 
these  six  children,  three  became  distinguished  men,  namely. 
John  Bell,  the  anatomist  and  surscon ;  George  Juoeph  Bell, 
nrofesaor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
bunih ;  and  CharlM  Bell,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  After 
having  studied  two  years  at  the  High  School  and  two  yeara 
more  at  tlie  Univeiaity  of  Edinburgh,  Charles  embraced 
the  profession  of  medicine  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  anatom/,  under  the  direction  of  his  brother 
John,  who  waa  twelve  years  older,  and  who  had  already 
CAmed  a  reputation  as  an  anatomist  and  surgeon.  Regard- 
ing his  early  education,  he  wrote,  in  1839,  on  a  copy  of 
Pettigrew's  Medicni  Porlrail  Gallery,  opposite  a  remark  that 
he  had  been  educated  at  the  High  School,— "  Nonsense  I 
I  received  no  education  but  from  my  mother,  neither  read- 
ing) writing,  ciphering,  nor  anything  else."  At  school  and 
college  he  does  not  appear  to  have  distinguished  himsell) 
except  by  his  facility  in  drawing,  a  hereditary  gift  acquired 
&om  his  mother.  It  was  not  until  he  entered  on  the  study 
of  anatomy  that  hegaveevidenceofposseming  those  talents 
which  soon  made  him  a  worthy  rival  of  his  brother  John. 
Hia  first  work,  eotitled  A  Syitem  of  DitKctioiu,  txplaming 
At  AnaUnm/  of  the  Sioaan  Sod^,  iht  maanfr  (f  dixplamng 
(As  ParU,  and  Ouar  Fm-uftu  in  rVuju>  wo>  niihliilniH  In 
Eilinburgh 

The  "Inlr.  „— -. 

at  t]lOlIgh^  and  an  aptitude  for  devising  new  methods  of 


prepariog  animal  atructursa  for  diswction  and  ilemnA^ 
tion.  The  voltime  ia  iUnatnited  by  QDmeroua  eDgiayiaa 
from  ori^nal  drawings,  and  the  text  is  clear  and  precin  in 
language.  For  man/  yean  this  worb  was  conaiderol  to  be 
a  valuable  guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1799,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Collie  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  At  that  time 
the  fellows  of  the  college  were  in  rotation  sur^og  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  position  Bell 
soon  gave  evidence  of  great  ability.  He  dissected,  dr«w, 
described,  mounted  preparations  of  anatomical,  physio- 
logical, or  pBtliol<^ical  value,  improved  on  the  modes  of 
operating  in  surgery  known  at  that  time,  and  invented  s 
method  of  making  models  of  morbid  parta^  of  which  speci- 
mens may  still  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  college. 

In  1302  he  published  a  series  of  engravings  of  original 
drawings,  showing  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nerruui 
system.  These  drawings  are  remarkable  for  artistic  skill 
and  finish.  They  were  taken  from  dissections  made  \tj 
Bell  for  the  lectures  or  demonstrationa  he  gave  on  the 
nervous  svstem  as  part  of  the  oonne  of  anatomical  insUne- 
tion  of  hfs  brother.  Ia  1801  he  wrote  volume  iii.  of  ITU 
Xnolomu  of  the  Hwium  Body,  by  John  and  Charles  BelL 
This  volume  contains  the  Anaiomj  of  the  nervous  system, 
anil  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  1801  a  new  arrangement  was  made  regarding  the 
attendance  of  surgeons  at  the  Edinburgh  Infinnary ;  and 
Bell,  probably  as  being  junior  in  the  profdeion,  wis  ex- 
cluded from  the  hospital.  He  proposed  to  the  managers  to 
pay  £100  a  year,  and  to  transfer  to  them,  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  the  museum  he  had  collected,  on  condition  that  he 
shotild  he  "allowed  to  stand  by  the  bodies  when  disaedal 
in  the  theatre  of  the  infirmary,  and  lo  make  notes  and 
drawings  of  the  diseased  appearances."  This  enthusiastic 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  couseqoence  wa.s  that  Bell 
went  to  London  in  November.  1804. 

From  that  date,  for  nearly  forty  rears,  he  kept  op  s 
T^^lar  correspondence  with  his  brother  George,  much  of 
which  bos  recently  been  published  (Lttttrt  of  Sir  Ckaiin 
Beit,  Ae.,  1870).  The  earlier  lettei?  of  this  correapotideace 
show  how  rapidly  he  roee  to  distinction  in  a  field  whoa 
success  was  difficult,  sa  it  wan  alreaily  occupied  by  sudi 
men  as  Abemethy,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  Cline.  Ha 
quickly  made  acqusJntance  with  most  of  the  scientific  mea 
of  the  day,  and  apparently  won  friends  in  the  higbol 
social,  profesional,  and  artistic  circles.  After  hsring 
lodged  in  Fludyer  Street  for  some  months,  he  settled  in 
Leicester  Street,  Leicester  Sqnsre,  and  immediately  com- 
menced a  oouise  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 
Here  he  alao  located  his  museum,  which  waa  aent  to  faim 
from  Edinburgh ;  and  hia  letters  indicate  that  this  was  ths 
subject  of  much  interest  to  scientific  and  profeesiooal  lani 
He  lectured  to  paintera,  directed  private  dinectioo^  gave 
demonstrations  to  surgeons,  and  gradoallr  acquired  a  sm" 
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leaving  Edinburgh  in  1804,  he  had  written  hi* 
work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Kcprenion.  It  was  pnbliahad  !■ 
London  soon  a  ner  his  arrival,  and  at  onceaUracted  atlentisn. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  skill  aaanaidal 
qualified  him  in  an  exceptional  manner  for  aitch  a  work. 
The  object  of  this  treatise  was  to  describe  th«  a-raugemoia 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  mind  was  propsgUed  to  th* 

Uar  fnme,  and  lo  give  a  rational  explanation  of  tiw 

liar  movements  which  usually  acoompuiy  the  variuol 
la  and  passions.  One  special  feature  of  the  authot*! 
was  the  Importance  itttrihuted  to  the  reapinUn 
arrangements  as  a  source  of  expression.  He  also  afaowad 
how  the  physician  and  surgeon  might  derive  iufomuuioa 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  important  diaeasa  by 
olnerving  the  expression  of  bodily  suneriog.  This  worii, 
apart  from  ita  vsJue  lo  artists  and  psychologisia,  ia  of  iB> 
tereot  hislorioklly,  as  there  is  no  doubt  the  invettigUiaii 
of  the  author  into  the  nervous  supply  of  ths  mnades  tl 
expression  induced  htm  to  prosecute  inquiriee  which  lol 
to  his  great  disooveriea  in  the  physiology  of  the  nemiM 

In  1807  Bell  first  published  his  idea  of  a  new  anatonj 
of  the  brain,  in  which  he  announced  the  diKoret^  of  th* 
different  functions  of  the  uerren  corresponding  with  titai 
relations  to  dilTerent  parts  of  the  brain.  It  ia  now  difficak 
to  imagine  the  confiision  which  prevailed  ia  the  m'Ddsof 
analomisti  and  physiologists  regarding  the  funciiom  of 
.1 ! —  nerrea  prior  to  tbia  discovery.     The  iMrvc» 


hmd  bsMi  noticed  fay  anatonuKtu  from  the  ewliMt  timee, 
«Dd  they  were  divided  into  cTaniBl  and  Rpin&l  nervsH,  ac- 
«ciraiiig  as  they  oriKUUited  from  the  brain  or  Hpiaal  cord. 
SotDe  were  suppoBed  U>  carry  from  the  brnin  the  mandates 
of  the  vill,  while  otben  oonununicMed  to  the  scnsoHum 
iui[K«BioiiB  made  on  their  extremiliot,  which  resulted  in 
■conadoiuneta.  It  wm  mippoaed,  however,  that  the  same 
nerve,  even  at  the  same  time,  might  in  some  mysterioui 
way  trenamit  either  motor  or  senxory  impremloiiH  in  oppo- 
site directions.  When  a  nerve  wns  cut,  the  partn  beyond 
the  incision  were  foQnd  to  be  dentitute  of  senxibilUy,  and 
to  be  beyond  the  inflaence  of  the  will.  It  was  conse- 
<iuent1y  correctly  inferred  to  be  the  cord  throagh  which 
volition  acted  on  the  muscles,  and  through  which  f>eii)<ory 
imprewione  were  transnsitted  to  the  Beanorium.  The  idea 
«f  two  sets  of  filaments  functionally  dJBerent  in  the  same 
nerve  wan  nut  then  entertained.  Boerhaave  anxerled  that 
there  were  two  kiiidn  of  spinal  nervei^  the  one  serving  for 
motion  and  the  other  for  ihe  use  of  Ihe  seniieB.  Haller 
itttes,  "I  know  not  a  nerve  which  has  sensat ion  without 
also  producing  motion,"  The  Gmt  Monro  held  a  similar 
opinion,  and  he  believed  all  thoiw  spinal  nerves  which 
pamed  through  a  gaUfilion  to  be  motor  nerves. 

To  Sir  Charles  Bell  we  owe  the  discovery  that  ia  Ihe 
nervous  trunks  there  are  special  Bensot?  filaments,  Che 
office  of  which  ia  to  transmit  impressiana  from  tha  periph' 
ery  of  the  body  to  the  sensorium,  and  special  motor  lil- 
aments  which  convey  motor  impressions  from  the  brain  or 
other  nerve  centre  to  the  mnscles.  He  alxo  showed  that 
•ome  nervea  consist  enUrely  of  lensory  filaments  and  are 
therefore  sensory  nerves,  that  others  are  composed  of  mo- 
tor filaments  and  are  therefore  motor  nerves,  whilst  a  third 
variety  contain  both  kinds  of  filaments  and  are  ther?fore 
tu  be  regarded  as  aensory-motor.  Furthermore,  he  indi' 
caled  that  (he  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  divided  into 
separate  parts,  each  pert  having  a  spticja!  function — one 
part  minigtering  to  motion,  the  other  to  sensation,  and  that 
the  origin  of  the  nerves  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  those 
.  SDorces  endows  them  with  tli 
rifion  i^hence  they  epring. 

motor  nerve  ever  paasea  th  .   ^  .  .  ^  ..  „ _  .     ^, 

showed  both  from  theoretical  considerations  and  from  tha 
resnlt  of  actoal  experiment  on  the  living  animal,  that  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  nufor,  while  the 
posterior  are  seniory.  These  discoveries  as  a  whole  muxt 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  in  physiology  since  that  of  the 
droulation  of  the  blocKl  by  the  illustrious  Harvey.  It  not 
only  was  a  distinct  and  definite  advance  in  scientific  know- 
ledge, but  from  it  fiowed  many  practical  results  of  mach 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Bell  should  have  announced  it  to  his 
friends  with  exultation.  On  26tli  November,  1807,  we  find 
him  writing  as  follows  to  his  brother  George: — ''I  have 
done  ■  more  interesting  nom  aTtalomia  eerAri  Aumani  than 
It  is  poBsible  to  conceive.  I  lectured  it  yesterday.  I  pros- 
ecuted it  last  nizht  till  one  o'clock ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  well  recejvd."  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  he 
writes — "  I  really  think  this  new  anatomy  of  the  brain  will 
strike  mora  than  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatics  being 
absorbents." 

In  1807  he  produced  a  Sstltm  q/'  OompamtiiK  Surg^ 
founded  on  the  basis  of  anatomy.  This  work  indicates  the 
aathor's  idea  of  the  science  of  surgery.  He  regarded  it 
almost  wholly  from  an  anatomical  and  operative  point  of 
view,  and  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the  use  of  me- 
dicinal substances.  It  placed  him,  however,  in  the  highest 
rank  of  English  writers  on  surgery. 

In  1809  he  relinquished  his  professional  work  in  Lon- 
don, and  rendered  meritorioiui  services  to  the  wounded 
from  CoruBa,  who  were  brought  to  the  Haslar  Hospital 
at  Portsmouth.  In  1810  he  published  a  series  of  Iiiiten 
timetnaag  the  Diteatet  of  Iht  Urdhra,  in  which  he  treated 
of  stricture  from  an  anatomical  and  pathological  point  of 

Id  1812  he  was  appointed  snrgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  a  few  ye*n  afterwards  professor  of  anatomy, 
'      "  '  'the  College  of  " 


physiology,  and   snrgeir  t 
London.     He  was  also  far  i 

in  the  school  of  Great  Wini , 

enoe.  He  acted  as  surgeon  to  the  hospital  for  twenty-four 
year^  and  delivered  many  course*  of  lectures  on  surgery  in 
that  institntion.  In  1SI5  he  did  good  public  service  by 
davoting  all  his  skill  and  time  to  the  woanded  after  the 


battle  of  Waterloo.  On  the  formation  of  TJnivetidty  Ool- 
lege,  Gower  Street,  he  waa  asked  to  place  himself  at  tbt 
head  of  tbe  medical  department  This  appointment  he 
held  for  only  a  short  time,  when  he  resigned  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  dissensions  in  the  senate. 

In  1816,  1817,  1818,  he  published  a  series  of  Qaarterls 
Rrportt  of  Oattt  in  Surgery,  treaUd  in  (Ac  MiddXaec  Hot- 
piial,  in  the  Cancer  E^ablialmtent,  and  in  Private  Pnuiiet, 
embraeing  an  Aeermnl  of  ihe  Anaiomical  and  Palh/Uogitm 
BatarduM  in  the  tdiod  of  Windmill  Strtrt.  In  1821  he 
issaed  a  volume  of  colored  plates  with  descriptive  letter^ 
press,  entitled  iUusfrolioni  of  th*  Ormi  Opemtiant  of  Rvr- 
gery,  Trmaa,  Htmia,  AmpvUition,  and  Lithctomy.  In  1824 
appeared  An  ExpotUion  of  iHe  Naivml  System  of  Jfena  of 
lie  Haman  Body;  being  a  lifrpaMieutura  of  the  Paptrs  de- 
tivtred  to  Ute  Royal  Socirty  tm  lite  ndjecl  of  the  Jfenieii.  In 
the  same  yesr  he  wrote  (Mieerraliimt  on  Injuria  o/'  ihe  Spin* 
and  of  Uie  Thigh  Bone.  In  1833  he  wrote  a  paper  for  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  on  the  "  Organs  of  the  Human 
Voice,"  in  which  he  gave  many  illustrations  of  the  physi- 
ologii^  action  of  these  parts. 

or  an  eminently  pious  and  refiective  mind,  he  was  often 
in  the  habitof  pointing  out  in  hi!i  lecturex  what  he  reganled 
as  evidences  of  creative  design  to  he  found  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  bodies  of  animals.  These  he  embodied  in  a  treatise 
on  Animal  Meehaniei,  written  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  executors  of  the  earl  of 
Bridgewater  selected  him  as  a  fit  person  to  maintain  the 
argument  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  that  nobleman's 
bequest  to  have  published.  Sir  Charles  wrot^  in  183/t — 
The  Hand :  ilt  Sfeehanxsm  and  Vital  Endovrnienit  at  £ni'n- 
ein^  Daign.  Along  with  Lord  Brougham  he  annotated 
and  illustrated  an  edition  of  Paley's  Nattirol  Theology, 
published  in  1836,  in  which  he  fallowed  out  his  bvorite 
line  of  thought 

The  Roval  Society  of  London  awarded  to  him  in  1829 
the  Jimt  annual  medal  of  that  vear  (riven  by  George  IV. 
for  diiicoveries  in  science;  and  when  William  IV.  ai-cended 
the  throne,  Charles  Bell  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
along  with  a  few  other  men  distinguished  in  science  and 
literature. 

The  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h  was 
offered  to  him  in  1836.  When  the  offer  was  made  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  scientific  men  in  London, 
and  he  had  a  large  suirical  practice.  But  his  opinion  was 
"  London  is  a  place  to  live  in,  but  not  to  die  in ;"  and  be 
accepted  the  appointment    In  Edinburgh  he  did  ni 

Ereat  local  professional  sacce«B ;  and,  it  must  be  coi 
e  was  not  appreciated  as  he  deserved.  But  honor 
thick  upon  him.  On  the  Continent  he  waa  spoken  of  as 
greater  than  Harvey.  It  is  narrated  that  one  day  Ronx,  a 
celebrated  French  physiologist,  dismissed  Ills  class  without 
a  lecture,  saving  "C'est  assei,  Meaieurs,  vons  aves  vu 
Charles  Beil.''  He  held  the  Edinburgh  chair  from  1S36  to 
1842.  During  his  professorship,  in  1S38,  he  published  tbe 
/;uCiluf«s  of  Surgery,  arranged  in  the  order  o/  the  Leetare* 
ddivered  in  the  Univenitg  ijf  Edinbargh;  and  in  1841  he 
wrote  a  volume  of  Praeliad  Eetage,  two  of  which  "Co 
Squinting,"  and  "On  the  Action  of  Purgatives,"  are  of 
great  value. 

Sir  ClinrlM  Bell  died  at  Hallow  Park  near  Worcerier  on 
Thursday,  28th  April,  1842,  in  his  sixtj-eightb  year;  and 
he  lies  under  the  yew  tree  in  the  peaceful  chnrehyard  of 
Hallow.  His  epitaph,  written  by  his  life-long  friend  Lord 
Jeffrey,  BLimmariiea  his  character  as  follows: — "Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who,  after  unfolding,  with, 
unrivalled  Bagadly,  patience,  and  success,  the  woiiderfal 
structure  of  our  mortal  bodies,  esteemed  lightly  of  lik 
greatest  discoveries,  except  only  as  they  tended  to  impres 
himself  and  others  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  Infinite 
wisdom  and  iaefTable  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
He  waa  bom  at  Edinburgh  1774 ;  died,  while  on  a  visit  of 
friendship,  at  Hallow  Park,  in  this  pariah,  1842 ;  and  lies 
buried  in  the  adjoining  churchyard.''  (j,  a.  x,) 

BELL,  GeoKaB  Joseph,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of   jj^'"''- 
March,  1770.     At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered 
the  High  School,  but  he  received  no  university  educadan 
further  than  attending  TylleHs  lectures  on  dvil  history, 
Stewart's  course  of  moral  philosophy,  and  Hume's  lectures 
on  the  law  of  Bcotland.    He  became  a  member  of  Ihe 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  ITBl,  and  wm  onf  of  the  earliest 
and  moat  attached  friend*  of  Stands  JeSrey.    In  ISU  lis 
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puUilhed  K  TVeolLM  on  lie  Lou  cf  Bankruptcy  in  Scolhad, 
III  2  vols.  8to,  which  was  graddall/  enlaritei!  in  siibijegL* — ' 
edi^oDi,  till  St  length  a  fifth  edition  wu  published  in  II 
in  Z  vols,  iia,  under  the  Eille  of  Oonaamtaria  on  Ihe  Ltaa  of 
Seetland  tntd  tm  Ote  PrineipUt  of  JUereantiU  Jwi^irtidenee — 
an  iiuututional  work  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  which 
has  guided  Uie  judicial  deliberaiioiu  of  his  own  coiintiy 
till  the  preeait  time,  and  has  had  its  value  acknowledged 
by  such  eminent  jurists  as  Slorj  and  Kent  In  1821  he 
was  nnanimouglT  elected  professor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in 
the  UmTenilj  of  Edinburgh -and  in  1331  he  was  appointed 
to  one  of  the  prindpal  clerKshipa  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ho  was  in  1833  placed  at  the  head  uf  a  commifflion  to  in- 
^nire  into  the  expediency  of  mak ins  various  iniproTemeDtB 
m  the  Scottish  bankruptcy  law :  and  in  oongequence  of  the 
reports  of  the  commiaaionerB,  chiefly  drawn  up  bj  himself, 
many  beneficial  alleratiuns  have  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law.  He  died  on  the  23d  September,  lfi43.  A 
'  seventh  edition  of  the  OamineiUarla,  edited  by  J.  Maclaren, 
advocate,  appeared  in  1870.  Bell's  smnller  treatise,  iVi?;- 
dpUs  of  the  Laa  <f  Seotlanii  (6tli  edit  1872),  has  long  been 
a  standard  text-book  for  law  students.  The  lUiutralums  of 
tKe  Priiteipiet  is  also  a  work  of  high  value. 
HeDrvBoU  BELL,  HcNBY,  a  mechanical  engineer,  well 
known  for  his  successful  application  of  sleaiu- 
power  to  the  propulsion  of  ships,  was  bom  at  Torpliiclicn, 
In  Linlithgowshire,  in  1767.  Having  received  the  ordinary 
edncatiop  of  a  parish  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  a  millwright,  and,  after  qualilying  himself  as  a  ship- 
modeller  at  Bo'ness,  went  to  liondon,  where  ho  found  em^ 
E;nt  under  Rennie,  the  celebrated  engineer.  Return- 
Scotland  in  17911,  he  first  settled  as  a  carpenter  al 
w  and  afterwards  removed  to  Helensburgh,  on  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  where  his  wife  superintended  a  large  inn, 
leather  with  the  public  batlis,  while  he  pursued  his  me- 
chanical prttjecla,  and  also  found  occaaionol  employment  as 
an  engineer.  It  was  not  until  January,  1812,  that  he  gave 
a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  had  beset  all 

Erevious  eiperimenteis,  by  producing  a  steamboat  (which 
e  named  the  "Comet")  of  about  25  tons,  propelled  by  an 
engine  of  three-horse  power,  at  a  speed  of  seven  miles  an 
hour.  Although  the  honor  of  priority,  by  about  four  ycots, 
h  admitted  to  belong  to  1tot»ert  Fnlton,  an  American  en- 
gineer, tliere  app^rs  to  he  no  doubt  that  Fulton  had  re- 
ceived very  material  anistance  in  the  construction  of  iiis 
Teesel  from  Bell  and  others  in  this  country.  A  haudsome 
sum  was  raised  for  Bell  by  subscription  among  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  [  and  he  also  received  from  the  trustees  of  the 
BiverClvdeapeasioaof£100avear.  He  died  at  Helens- 
burgh, 14th  November,  1830,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Dnnglass,  near  Bowling,  on  th*  banks  of 
theOyde. 

H.  a  BslL  BELL,  Henrt  Q^labbword,  was  bom  at 
Qlat^w  in  1806,  and  reoeivod  his  education 
at  the  High  School  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Edinburgh  and  became  intimate  with  Moir,  Hckk,  Wilson, 
and  others  of  the  brilliant  staff  of  Blaekaoo<Ft  Mayatiite,  to 
which  he  was  drawn  by  his  political  sympathies.  In  1828 
he  became  editor  of  the  Edmlnirgh  Littrary  Journal,  which 
proved  unsucceBsful.  He  passed  to  the  bar  in  1832.  In 
1834  he  competed  tinsucMsriully  against  Sir  William 
Hamilton  for  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysirs  in  Edin- 
burgh Utiiveisty,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  appoiuled 
eheriffsubatituta  of  L&narkshire,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1807,  when  he  succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  the 

Cof  sheriff-prindpsl  of  tlie  county.  During  his  early 
he  had  been  a  veisatile  author  of  poems  and  prose 
■ketches,  but  his  literary  activity  wag  checlccd  after  he 
applied  himself  seriously  to  law.  In  1831  he  published 
Siamner  and  Winter  Hoars,  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which 
the  bat  known  is  that  on  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots.  He  further 
defended  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  queen  in  a  prase  I^e, 
A  pre&ce  which  he  wrote  to  the  works  of  Shakespeare  con- 
tains some  acute  and  original  criticism.  His  Btmanea  and 
ether  Poeau  (1866)  display  deeper  thought  and  less  fervor 
than  his  former  works,  but  are  mainly  interesting  as  evi- 
dence of  latent  poetic  ^uius,  the  development  of  which 
was  prevented  by  attention  to  other  pursuits.  Bell's  liter- 
ary tastes  did  not  aflect  his  industry  in  his  profeesion,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  legal  labors  never  dulled  his  early 
affection  for  poetry  and  painting.  He  deserves  to  he  held 
in  kindly  remembrance  for  his  readiness  to  assist  youthful 
lilerarr  aspirants.    During  maoy  yean  be  took  an  active 


interest  in  social  qaestiooB,  eraiedally  in  promotiog  ednor 
tional  and  sanitary  reforms.    He  died  in  January,  1874. 
BELL,  JoHH,  of  Anlermony,  a  Scottish  trav-   j^f^„  g^ 

eller  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
bom  in  1691,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profeaaion,  in 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  In  1714  he  set  out  lor 
St  Petersburg,  where,  through  the  introduction  of  a  country- 
man, he  was  nominated  medical  attendant  to  Valouky, 
recently  appointed  to  the  Persian  eiabaa^,  with  whom  b» 
travelled  from  1715  to  1718.  The  next  four  veare  he  sp^it 
in  an  embassy  to  China,  passing  ihraugh  Silieria  and  the 
great  Tatar  deserts.  He  bad  scarcely  rested  from  this  last 
journey  when  he  was  summoned  to  attend  Peter  the  Great 
in  his  jwrilous  expedition  to  Derbend  and  the  Caspian 
Gates.  The  narrative  of  this  journey  he  has  enriched  with 
iateresliug  particulars  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  thai 
remarkable  prince.  In  1738  he  was  sent  by  the  RoaaiaB 
Government  on  a  mission  to  Constant  I  nopIej_  to  which, 
accompanied  by  a  single  attendant  who  spoke  Turkirfi,  he 

Eroceeded,  in  tjie  midst  of  winter  and  all  the  horrors  of  a 
srbarous  warbre,  returning  in  May  to  St.  Petersburg.  It 
appears  that  after  this  he  was  for  several  years  eetabushei 
as  a  merchant  at  Constantinople,  where  he  married  in  li4& 
In  the  following  year  he  retired  to  hiff  estate  of  Antennray 
in  Scotland,  where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  1780.  Hb  travels,  published  at  Glasgow,  in  2  vols. 
4to,  17B3,  were  speedily  translated  into  French,  and  widdy 
circulated  in  Europe. 

BELL,  John,  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  johnBdL 
bum  at  Edinburgh,  12lh  May,  1783.  He  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  Erst  in  Scotland  who  applied  with 
success  the  science  of  anatomy  to  practical  surgery.  Whilo 
still  a  young  man  he  established,  in  the  face  of  much  op- 
position,  an  anatomical  theatre  in  Surgeon  Sqiuu^  wbettt 
he  attracted  large  audiencts  by  his  admirable  lecturca  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  in  which  he  w  '  '   ' 


..._  —jrmary  (to  which  reference  Il_ , 

notice  of  Sir  Cliarlcs  Bell),  he  ccused  to  lecture,  and  do- 
voted  his  time  to  study  and  practice.  He  died  al  Bonie  is 
1820,  while  on  a  tour  in  Ital^  lor  the  benefit  of  his  health 
To  great  skill  in  his  profenion  he  united  high  and  vaiiea 
menial  abilities  and  extensive  leaming. 
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BELL,  Robert,  editor  of  the  AuMoUatA  EH-  „  __. 
Hon  of  the  Britith  PmI*,  wis  an  Irishman  by  ggj^ 
birth  and  education,  but  a  Londoner  by  a  long 
reudence  of  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  bom  At  Cork  is 
1800,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  With 
the  tasks  of  a  subordinate  in  sQovemmenl  office  at  Dublin 
he  combined  literary  pursuits,  editing  a  p<ditical  journal 
and  contributing  to  periodicsJs.  In  1828  he  settled  in 
London,  and  literature  was  thenoefofward  the  bosineBS  of 
his  life.  Asjoumalistheeditad  the  illJ<Mf)vMra«l  yean; 
and  afterwards  the  MoiHUji  Cbwude,  Jfuror,  and  Horn* 
ifeiot.  Of  his  early  undertwlngg  the  more  important  were 
the  volnmes  whidi  he  compiled  for  Lardner's  Chiuui  Qfeb- 
piBitia,  including  the  Liva  of  Biituh  AdauraJt,  in  contmu- 
ation  of  Southey's  work;  hat*  of  Briiith  PoeU ;  A  BMarj 
of  Rumia ;  and  the  continuati(Hi  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh^ 
Hielory  of  EaglaTid.  He  made  himself  favorably  known  ■• 
a  novelist  by  The  Ladder  o^  Qoid  and  JJeaiU  amd  AUan. 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  Iiife  of  Omtnij^  Wayndt 
Pidwa  in  Franet,  Bttgium,  and  Oermony,  three  Gve-act 
comedies,  and  a  volume  entitled  Memonaltof  tite  Oat 
War,  based  on  the  Fatrfca  Cbrre^Mmdnw.  He  earned  a 
h^her  place  and  a  more  oiduring  reputation  br  his  Ammt- 
laied  Ediiiim  <^  the  Britiek  Poets,  of  which  the  Gist  volnnie 
ippeared  in  1854.  The  scries  was  carried  throagh  twenlr- 
jine  volumee.  The  works  of  each  poet  are  pr^aoed  by  a 
carefully-prepared  memoir,  and  aocompanied  by  ezjdan- 
atory  and  illustistive  notes,  of  a  really  helpfnl  and  oftcs 
indispensable  kind.  In  his  earlier  yean  Bal  had  taken  ■ 
leading  part  in  founding  the  Dublin  Historical  Society.  In 
the  course  of  his  London  life  he  became  an  active  director 
of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund.  He  was  also  dioten  F.SlA. 
In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteeioed  and  vannlylored  far 


BELLA— BELLAY. 


1   the  age  of  s 


oMd.     He  died   io   London 
April  12,  1867. 

BELLA,  SteFAKD  db  i^  eagnver,  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1010.  He  wai  apprenticed  to  >  goldsmith ;  but  Bome 
prinlB  or  Csllot  hftving  bilen  into  hia  hands,  be  bc^an  to 
turn  his  attention  enliretr  towards  engniTing,  and  studied 
the  art  under  Caota  Gallina,  who  had  also  been  the  instruct- 
or or  CalloL  Bj  the  liberalilj  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he 
■Has  enabled  to  spend  three  years  in  studj  at  Borne.  In 
1042  he  went  to  Paris,  where  Cardinal  Bicbelieu  engaged 
him  to  go  to  Arras  and  make  dntwings  of  the  sieRe  and 
taking  ol  that  lawn  bT  the  rojal  army.  AfUr  residing  a 
■ooDsiderable  time  at  I'aris  he  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  gmnd  duke,  whose  son, 
Co«mo,  he  instructed  in  drawing.  He  died  in  1064.  His 
productions  were  very  numerous,  amounting  to  over  1400 
mtpuate  pieces. 

BELLADONNA,  Dwalk,  or  Deadly  Niohtshade 
(A&opa  BdkuUmna],  a  tall  bushy  herb  of  the  natural  or<ler 
SeltaCaeea,  growing  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  having  leaves 
«f  a  dull  green  color,  with  ■  black  shining  berry  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  a  large  tapcHng  rooL  The 
plant  is  a  uatiTe  of  Central  and  South  Lurope,  extending 
into  Ana,  and  it  is  also  found  in  waste  places  and  bedge- 
rowB  of  Britain,  though  it  is  a  doubtful  native.  The  entire 
|dant  is  highly  poisonous,  and  accidents  not  anfreijuently 
occur  through  children  and  unwary  persons  eating  the 
-attractive-looking  fruit.  Its  leaves  ana  roots  are  largely 
taed  ra  medicine,  on  which  account  the  plant  ia  cultivated, 
-chiefly  in  South  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Both 
roots  and  leaves  contain  the  poisonous  alkaloid  atropia, 
but  in  practice  the  roots  only  are  employed  for  its  extroo- 
tloD.  The  proportions  in  which  atropia  is  present  in  the 
roots  range  between  0'6  and  0'25,  the  roots  of  young  plants 
being  always  richest  in  (he  alkaloid.  The  percentage 
found  in  leaves  is  much  more  uniform,  being  about  0'47, 
lod  extracts  and  tinctures  of  the  leaves  arc  therefore  of 
imch  more  constant  strength  thtn  if  prepared  froni  rmits. 
Preparations  of  belladonna  and  atropia  ar«  used  in  medi- 
B  anodynes  in  local  nervous  pains,— atropia  being 


it  of  their  peculiar  property  of  producing  dilal 
don  of  the  pupil,  either  when  painted  around,  or  dropped 
into  the  eye.  Beliadonna  is  also  used  as  an  aniiBposmcidic 
in  hooping-cough  and  spasmodic  coughs  generallv,  and  for 
various  other  medicinal  purposes.  A  remarkable  antago- 
nism between  the  physiolagical  action  of  atropia  and  the 
Alkaloid  of  the  calabar  bean  has  be«i  experimentally 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Thomaa  R.  Fraser  (7Van«.  Soy.  Soe. 
Ed.,  1870-1).  To  a  more  limited  extent  aioo  an  anla^ 
aitaa  between  atropia  and  morphia  and  other  alkaloids 
has  been  established ;  and  the  researches  on  these  sub- 
stances, and  on  the  mutual  action  of  alkaloids  generally, 
have  been  continued  in  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  J. 
■G.  H'Kendrit^,  reported  to  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
lioQ  in  IS74. 

B&LLAI,  or  BblTjAT,  Gcillavihe  DTf.lonl  of  Langey, 
■  French  genera],  who  signalized  himself  in  the  service  of 
Francis  I.,  was  bom  at  Glatlgny  in  1491,  Ha  was  con- 
wdered  the  ablest  captain  of  the  time,  and  his  great  abili- 
ties as  a  negotiator  occasioned  the  remark  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  that  "Langey's  pen  had  fought  more  against 
blm  than  all  the  lances  in  fVance."  He  was  sent  in  1637 
■e  viceroy  into  Piedmont,  where  he  took  several  towns  from 
the  imperialiits.  His  address  in  penetrating  into  the  most 
■ecret  designs  of  the  enemy  was  extraordinary,  and  he 
spared  no  expense  for  that  end.  He  was  extremely  active 
in  influencing  some  of  the  universities  of  France  to  give  a 
judgment  agreeable  to  the  deslren  of  Henry  VHI.,  when 
-Utat  prince  wished  to  divorce  his  queen  in  order  to  marry 
Anne  Boleyn.  Langey  composed  several  works,  (he  most 
Tonarkable  of  which  was  the  hislorv  of  his  own  times 
(Mfmoira,  1763, 7  vols.].  He  died  in  1543,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Mans,  where  a  noble  monument  was 
«recled  to  his  memory. 

BELLAMY,  Jacobdb,  a  Dutch  poe(,  was  bom  at  Flnsh- 
ing  in  1767.  He  was  apprenticed  when  young  lo  a 
buer,  bnt  his  abilities  were  discovered  by  a  clergyman 
named  De  Water,  who  exerted  himself  in  the  here's  l-chalf, 
Aui  obtaiiwd  wiffldent  Maislaiice  to  send  lum,  in  178%  to 


the  University  of  Utrecht  In  1735  appeued  his  Voder- 
Umdadie  Qaangm,  which  at  once  gained  him  the  highest 
reputation  as  a  poeL     Three  years  previously  a  smatlvol' 


His  longest  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  hia  best  work 
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the  poetic  romance  Rootje,  1784.  Bellamy  w 
first  to  create  a  new  and  original  literature  ii 
songs  have  had  wide  circulation  and  great  jk 
BELLAKMINE  (Ital.  Belujimino),  B 
CIS  Romulus,  Cardinal,  Ca^olio  (heolo^iai 
was  bom,  October  4,  1542,  at  Montepulciano,  in  Tuscany. 
He  was  destined  by  his  father  for  state  serrice,  but  his  in- 
clinations were  too  strong  to  be  restrained,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  study- 
ing in  various  colleges  for  some  years,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  order  to  lecture  on  theology  at  the  fumouir  university  of 
Louvsin.  Hia  seven  years'  residence  in  the  Low  Countries 
brought  him  into  close  relations  vith  modes  of  thought 
differing  essentially  from  his  own,  and  so  compelled  him  to 
define  his  theological  principles  more  clearly  and  sharply 
than  before.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  received  from 
Gregorv  XIII.  an  appointment  in  the  newly-founded  CW- 
legiam  Etmuumm,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and' 
other  forms  of  faith.  Out  of  these  lectures  grew  his  famous 
work,  Ditpulationa  de  Cbntrowmis  ChrMana  Fidei  adver- 


1)  worthy  of  consideration.  It  was  replied  to  at  the  tima 
by  Chemnitz,  Gierbard,  and  Chamier,  and  continued  for 
manv  years  to  fiimish  occauons  of  att.ick  (o  Protestant 
theologiFins.  8o  highly  were  Bellarmine's  abilities  rated, 
that  he  was  selected  to  accompany,  in  the  capacity  of  di- 
vine or  theolopan,  the  legation  sent  into  France  in  1690  by 
Sixtus  V.  In  1599  he  was,  much  against  hia  will,  raiiied 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  two  yenra  later  was  muds 
archbiahop  of  Capua.  He  resigneil  the  archbishopric  in 
1605,  being  detained  in  Rome  by  the  desire  of  the  newly- 
elected  Pope  Paul  V.  About  the  same  time  he  had  a  con- 
trovei^y  with  James  I.  of  England,  who,  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had  passed  severe  lawa  against 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1610  he  published  his  work  De 
Pottttaie  nimmi  Ponli&eU  in  re6ua  TtiaparalShu*,  directed 
against  William  Barclay,  in  which  he  asserted  twldly  and 
undiaguisedly  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sover- 
eignty. For  some  years  before  hia  death,  which  occurred 
at  Rome,  17th  September,  1621,  he  held  the  bishopric  of 
bis  native  town.  Bellarmine,  whose  life  was  a  model  of 
Christian  asceticism,  is  one  of  the  greatest  theolngiaiH, 
[nrticutarly  in  the  department  of  polemics,  that  the  Bomish 
Church  has  ever  produced,  Hia  works,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  written  in  an  easy  pera]iicuoua  style.  The 
most  important  are  the  Diapi^atio  de  OnUroiieraiii,  the  Da 
PotakUe  tamnu  Pontifieii,  Inatilutioaa  Htbrreiea  Lingua, 
De  Seriptoribua  Ecelaiialiei»,  De  Aieentione  Meniii  in  Dtum. 
A  life  of  Bellarmine,  founded  on  an  autobiography,  was 
written  by  Fulligato,  1624. 

BELLAY,  Joachim  du,  an  eminent  French  poet  and 
member  of  the  Pleiad,  was  bom  late  in  1524,  at  Lyi^,  on 
the  left  bank  of  (he  Loire,  not  for  from  Angers.  In  tjie 
absence  of  documents  we  are  thrown  upon  the  aulobio- 
graphical  passages  in  his  poems  for  information  about  the 
eventsof  hia  life,  and  these,  fortunately,  are  copious.  From 
these,  and  eapecially  from  the  beautiful  Latin  elegy  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Jean  Morel,  we  leam  that,  deprived 
early  of  both  his  parents,  he  was  left  lo  the  mercy  of  an 
elder  brother,  who  allowed  him  to  Ve  brought  up  without 
other  education  than  what  hia  own  ardent  sjiirit  aupplied. 
Before  he  reached  manhood  this  brother  also  died,  and 
Joachim  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  familv,  a  vigor- 
ous, manly,  but  hatf-cultiired  youth.  Suddenly  he  was 
stmck  down  by  illness;  and,  confined  for  many  months  ti> 
hia  bed,  he  soilened  the  long  hours  of  suffering  by  fervent 
study ;  he  now  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets  for  the  first 
time,  and  lelt  a  passionate  desire  to  imitate  them  in  French. 
In  1548,  having  to  a  g^t  measure  recovered  his  health, 
he  happened  to  meet  Bonsard  in  an  inn  in  Poitiers,  and  a 
iriendsbip  instantly  sprang  up  between  them  that  ceased 
only  with  Du  Bellay'a  death.  He  joined  the  six  poets, 
who,  under  Dorit,  were  forming  a  society,  (he  Pleiad,  for 
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BELLE- ISLE^-EN-MEH—BELLENDEN. 


D^atee  d  Iliiatratiim  lie  la  Lati^uefratifoae,  which  remtdiw 
ooe  of  the  e&rlieat  and  most  perfect  pieces  of  Uterarj  crit- 
itaam  in  eiieteiiM,  aad  overweighi  in  positive  value  much 
of  hU  actual  poetrj.  This  appeared  in  1549,  and  was  fol- 
lowed within  A  twelTemonlh  bj  two  volumes  in  vetse,  the 
Seeu«il  de  Po&ae,  and  the  collection  of  loT&«onnetB  called 
VOUee.  The  latter  celebrate,  in  the  manDer  of  Petrarch, 
the  loveliness  of  a  semi-mythical  mistress,  understood  to  be 
a  Pariiienne,  Mid  l»  name  Viole,  of  whidi  Olive  is  an  ana- 
grain.  Tbe  Bteutii  caused  a  qtiarrel  with  Boasard,  about 
which  mnch  Bpeculatlon  ha*  been  wasted,  and  which  alill 
remains  obscure.  It  seems  that  Bonsard  had  invented  a 
new  form  of  the  ode,  which  he  allowed  Dn  Bellaj  to  see  in 
manuscript.  Ronsard's  book  was  delated  in  publication, 
and  Da  BellaT's  odes,  written  after  his  metrical  pattern, 
appeared  first.  Ronsard's  natural  and  pasainK  veiation 
has  been  exagKeraled  into  a  law-suit ;  but  the  fi'iends  were 
soon  on  the  old  affectionate  footing.  In  L'OHm  Du  Betlaj 
was  the  first  French  writer  to  use  the  sonnet  with  fluenc;. 
Aiter  he  had  translated  two  books  of  the  £aeid,  wliich 
appeared  in  1652,  the  yearning  he  had  always  felt  to  visit 
Italy  was  appeased  by  his  being  sent  to  Borne  in  1550  as 
secretary  to  his  influential  relative,  Cardinal  du  Bellay, 
and  he  reinuined  in  that  city  four  years  aad  a  half.  At 
fiiet,  however,  he  was  miserable  enough.  Everything 
around  him  was  diaplea^g  to  him  and  jarred  on  his  re- 
fined and  aomelimes  sickly  nervm.  At  last  he  fell  vio- 
lenlly  in  love  with  a  lady,  whose  real  name  was  Faustine, 
but  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  poetical  title  of  Columba 
and  Columbelle.  In  his  Latin  noema  this  sincere  and 
absorbing  paatiion  hums  like  a  clear  flame,  more  veiled 
though  no  less  huralng  in  his  French  Begnlt.  Before  he 
won  her  she  was  shut  up  from  his  sight  by  her  old  and 
jealous  husband.  Frenzied  with  grief  and  desire,  burning 
willi  fever,  exhausted  with  watching  and  j^ysical  suflering, 
— for  his  health  was  still  very  delicate,— Du  Bellay  walked 
day  and  night  to  and  fro  before  the  house.  At  last,  mys- 
(erioiisty  enough,  she  is  given  to  him;  and  the  L^in 
poems  end  in  rapturous  delight.  At  this  point,  however, 
and  possibly  for  this  reason,  he  was  hurried  bacK  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  canon  of  NAlre  Dame  in  June,  1555. 
He  returned  by  Venice,  the  Grisone,  and  Geneva,  and  was 
received  by  his  friends  in  France  with  transport.  He  set 
himself  to  literary  labor  of  various  kinds,  publishing  his 
'  lAtin  poems  and  his  French  sonnets  called  Let  Anliquilet 
4i  £omt,  in  1556,  and  his  greatest  lyrical  work,  the  .Re- 
grelM,  in  1559.    In  the  latter  year,  however,  a  calumny  de- 

C rived  him  of  the  protection  of  (he  cardinal,  and  threw 
im  into  the  deepest  distress  and  embarrassment.  The 
■attire  of  this  charge  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have 
qnicklj'  passed  away,  for  later  on  in  that  year  we  find  him 
prepanng  a  new  volume  of  poems,  Zrfs  Jeax  BattUpta,  for 
the  press,  and  nominated  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Ha 
£d  not  live  to  enjoy  (his  distinction,  for  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1560,  he  died  of  apoplexy,  and  was  buried  in 
NOlre-Dame  da  Paris.  Like  Bonsatil  be  was  very  deaf. 
His  collected  works  did  not  appear  until  1563.  The  early 
death  of  the  French  Ovid,  ss  he  has  been  called,  was  a 
leriouB  loss  to  European  literature,  for  Joachim  du  Bellay 
was  at  tbe  height  of  his  power,  and  slill  rapidly  advancing. 
His  poems  have  a  force,  an  occasional  sublimity,  and  a 
direct  pathos  for  which  we  look  In  vain  among  his  contem- 
porariea;  and  none  but  Ronsard  excelled  him  in  bcilltv 
and  grace.  His  most  famous  poem,  Un  Fanneur  de  Bit 
aux  VeniM,  <»ie  of  the  loveliest  lyrics  of  the  age,  was  written 
■hortly  liefbre  his  death,  and  appeared  In  the  Jinn  Ruiliqutt 
Inl5S0;  it  is  nominally  a  paraphrase  from  the  Lalin  of 
Naugerius.    The  standard  edition  of  the  French  works  of 


translated  siil^  of  Du  Bellay's  Boman  sonnets 
linh,  and  published  them  in  1591.  A  verv  delicate  essay 
on  the  poet  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Pstei^i,  Stadia  in 
(As  fiuioni  of  Oit  Renaiiaantx,  1873. 

BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of 
France,  belonging  to  the  department  of  Morbilian.  It  is 
about  10  miles  in  length  by4or  Sin  breadth,  and  is  divided 
Into  tbe  four  commnnea  of  Palais,  Bangor,  Porte  Philippe, 
and  Locmatia.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
ID  a^oullure  and  the  fiaherieM,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
Hirdines,  anchovies,  Ac  The  breed  of  draught  horses  in 
the  island  is  highly  prized.  The  chief  town,  Palais,  is  a 
a  port  which 
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ia  accenible  to  vessels  of  300  Ions.  It  is  evident  thtt 
Belle-isle  must  have  been  inhabited  from  a  vety  eariy 
period,  as  it  posaeeses  several  rode  stone  moniunents  of  ibo 
class  usually  called  Dniidic.  The  Boman  name  of  tbe 
bland  seems  to  have  been  Vindilis,  whidi  in  the  Middle 
Ages  became  cormpted  to  Gtuadel.  In  1572  the  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Ct«ix  at  QuimperM  sold  tbe  island  to  the 
Bets  family,  in  whose  favor  it  was  raised  to  a  marqiiisale 
in  the  following  year.  From  1761  to  1763  it  was  held  by 
English  troops.  Under  Napoleon  I.  the  refbrtification  of 
the  island  was  undertaken,  but  it  wax  never  completed. 
In  tlie  state  prison  of  Nouvelle  Force  at  Palais  political 
prisoners  have  been  at  various  times  confined.  Tlie  popa- 
Uion  of  PalaU  in  1870  was  3375,  of  the  isiaod  iwher 
under  10,000.  The  lighthouse  is  situated  in  47°  IS'  43" 
N.  lat.  and  3"  4'  43"  W.  long. 

BELLEAU,  Beut,  French  c 
and  member  of  the  Pleiad,  was  I 
in  1528.  He  became  attached  (i 
panied  the  bead  of  the  family  ii 
Naples  in  1557,  where  he  did  good  mihlary  service.  Do 
his  return  he  was  made  tutor  to  Uie  young  Charles,  marqui* 
d'Elbreuf,  who,  under  Bellean's  training,  became  a  great 
patron  of  the  muses.  Belleau  was  eitremelv  learned  in 
the  newly-discovered  literature  of  Oreecc  and  Rome,  and 
joined  the  young  group  of  poets  with  ardor.  In  1556  he 
published  the  first  translation  of  Anacreon  which  appeared 
in  French,  but  this  wort  had  no  great  success.  He  first 
became  &moiis  through  his  commentaries  lo  Bonsaid'c 
Anavrt  in  1500,  notes  which  evinced  delicate  taste  snd 
prodigious  learning.  Like  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay.  he  was 
extremely  deaf.  His  days  passed  peacefully  in  tlie  midst 
of  bis  books  and  friends,  and  terminated  on  the  6tb  of 
March,  1577.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the 
Grands  Angnstins  de  Paris,  snd  wss  home  to  the  tomb  on 
the  pions  shouldere  of  four  illustriouH  poets,  Rmuard,  J, 
A.  de  Bai(  Philippes  Desportes,  and  Amadis  Jamyn.  Hia 
greatest  work  is  La  Sergait,  a  pastoral  in  prose  and  vnsc^ 
written  in  a  faded  rococo  style,  in  imitation  of  Sannazan^ 
but  containing,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  some  adorable  Ihinga. 
Beileau  wss  the  French  Herrick,  full  of  picturesquenesn, 
warmth,  and  color,  but  of  doubtful  taste  and  wanting  in 
passion.  Hb  skies  drop  flowers  and  all  his  air  is  perfumed, 
but  one  becomes  weary  at  last  of  thb  excess  of  sweetness. 
Extremely  papular  in  his  own  age,  he  became  undeservedly 
forgotten  in  the  next.  Begnier  said,  "  Belleau  ne  parte 
pas  com  me  on  parle  &  laville  ^'  and  his  lyrical  beaaty  wss 
lost  on  the  trim  17th  century.  Hb  complete  works  wem 
collected  in  1573,  and  contain,  besides  the  Anacreon,  £c 
Bergerie,  and  miscellaneous  odes  and  sonnets,  a  oomedy 
entitled  La  Reeonnae.  in  short  rhymed  lines,  which  is  not 
witlioul  humor  and  life.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  stage.  The  best  edition  of  Remy 
Belleau  b  that  published  by  Jannet  in  1807,  in  3  vob.,  and 
edited  by  A.  Gouvemeur, 

BELLENDEN,  Johv,  a  Bcoldi  poet,  and  the  tnoslator 
of  Boece's  Siistorv,  was  l>om>  about  the  bonnning  of  the 
iflth  century,  probably  in  East  Lothian.  He  appean  U> 
have  been  educated,  first  at  the  University  of  SL  Andrew 
and  then  at  that  of  Paris,  where  he  look  tbe  d^ree  of 
doctor,  From  hb  own  statement  we  learn  that  lie  bad 
been  in  the  service  of  James  V.  from  the  king's  earliest 
years,  and  th~t  the  poet  he  held  was  clerk  of  accounts.  II 
was  at  the  request  of  Jamee  that  he  undertook  hb  transla- 
tions of  Boece  and  of  Livy.  As  a  reward  for  his  talrar*  he- 
was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconn'  of  Moray,  and  was  sls» 
made  a  canon  of  Roes.  Bell^iden,  who  was  a  str«ntKiua 
opponent  of  the  BeforaatioD,  b  said  lo  have  died  at  Borne 
in  1530.  Hb  translation  of  Boecn,  which  b  a  ronar^cable 
specimen  of  Scottish  prose,  dbtinguishcd  by  its  freedun 
and  vigor  of  expression,  appears  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished  m  1530.  The  best  edition  !» that  superintended  by 
Mr.  Maitland,  2  vols.  4to,  Edin.,  1(<21.  The  same  g«9itle- 
min  edited  for  the  first  time  (Edin.,  1822)  Belloiden'a 
translation  of  Livy,  which  extends  only  to  the  first  five 
books.  The  few  poetical  remains  exhibit  conddeiafaltt 
taste  and  skill  m  versification. 

BELLENDEN,  William,  a  dbtingubhed  dancal 
scholar,  who  flourished  dunng  the  early  part  (rf  the  I7lh 
century,  is  said  lo  have  been  a  professor  at  the  Universitf 
of  Paris.  Nothing  b  known  with  certainty  of  bis  liib. 
except  that  he  held  the  office,  probably  a  amecvre,  of  Ma 
Ux  of  Bequests.     The  fimt  of  the  works  by  wbicb  bt  m. 
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kaown  ma  pnltlMied  In  ISOS,  with  the  title  CSeenmu  iVm- 
•^  Ratiimt*  el  Ommlia  bmc  gertti^  finuiMdiqut  Imperii, 
*c  til  T^dila  q«a  a  CSaronia  itifiiatnjmtibiu  th  lihrM  zvL 
d*  Statu  Btmm  Bmmarvm,  qui  nontatm  hitam  aeeepental. 
It  u  a  Isboiiona  compilMioD  of  all  CScero's  remaib  on  the 
■rigiii  and  principles  of  r^al  HiTeniiaent,  dirasted  and 
■yitwnaticairy  ambged.  Id  1812  there  appeared  a  Bimilar 
— irk,  devoted  to  the  comidenLtion  of  (wnsular  autfaorit]' 


1  work,  Dt  Statu  Pri»ei  Or*u, 
1615,  iaanx>d  outline  of  general  history.  All  three irarke 
vers  combined  in  a  single  lane  Tolan]&  entitled  Dt  Stata 
tairi  Trtt,  1615,  which  wss  nrat  bruaghl  into  due  notice 
by  Dr.  Parr,  who,  in  1787,  pabliahed  an  edition  with  » 
preface,  famous  for  the  elegance  of  its  Latiniiy  and  the 
Tehemence  of  its  politics.  The  greateal  of  Bellenden's 
works  is  the  extensive  treatise  pubrished  poethumouslj  in 
1633,  Ovl^e^m^  BtOmdati  SeoU,  Magitlri  tmplimm  Libei- 
hrum  Aagiuii  Regi»  Magna  BriUuaua,  <U  trioiii  LwaMilna 
BoaunuTvm  lilrri  nxdeeiiA.  The  book  is  unfinished,  and 
treats  oalj  of  the  firat  luminary,  Cicero ;  Lhe  others  in- 
tended  were  apparently  Bcneca  and  Plin^,  probably  the 
jrounger.  It  contains  a  moat  elaborate  history  of  Borne 
and  lis  institutions,  drawn  from  Cicero,  and  thus  forma  a 
WfU-ananRed  storeliouse  of  all  the  historical  notices  con- 
tained in  that  voluminoas  author,  it  has  been  suspected 
that  Middlelon  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  information 
contained  Id  his  Lffe  ^  Ousro  to  Bellenden's  little  known 

BELLEBOPHON(BtUtpofavorB[X:Upo#i{vrTr),in(?r«efc 
Iiigrsd,  a  local  hero  of  Corinth,  but  partly  also  connected 
wiih,  and  partly  simitar  lo,  Perseus,  the  local  hero  of  tlie 
neighboring  Argos,  the  points  of  likeness  being  such  as 
to  snggest  that  the^  hnd  originally  tieen  one  and  the  same 
hero,  while  the  difference  in  their  ezplutis  might  result 
trum  the  rivalry  of  the  two  lowna.  Both  are  connected 
viih  the  sun-god  Helios  and  with  the  sea-god  Poseidon, 
lhe  symbol  of  the  union  being  the  winged  hoise  Pegasus. 
Beileiophon  was  a  son  of  Olaucus  of  Corinth,  who  ia 
spoken  of  as  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  in  some  way  him- 
self a  marioe  deity.  To  account  for  the  name,  ia,  ''slayer 
of  Belleroe,"  an  otherwise  unknown  hero  of  this  name 
wan  invented.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "  Bel- 
tenw"   ia  a  peraonal  Dame;  it  may  mean  nothing  more 


■  bridlt  wblab  be  foand  by  his  aide  on  awaklag 
tiota  ileap  bu ids  tb«  altar  of  Athene,  wben  hs  had  laid  him- 
seir  down  OD  th*  advics  of  a  aeer  Polyidaa.  Tba  Koddui  bad 
appeared  to  him  in  a  drcua,  reaebed  bim  a  gotdBD  bridta,  aad 
told  him  to  saoriflce  a  whila  bull  to  bl>  father  Fogeidon.  Tbe 
B«it  ineidant  oooari  in  Tiryn),  at  the  eourt  of  Fratai,  wboK 
wifd,  Slheoebaa  (or  Anteta,  as  Uomer  calli  her},  Eailing  to 
■eduoe  BellerophoD,  abargts  him  with  aa  attempt  on  bar  TlrtnD 
ilUad,  Ti.  150-211).  Prvtai  now  Mod*  bim  lo  lobatsa,  his 
wile's  fattier,  the  king  or  Ljoia,  with  a  letter  or  lealed  tablet, 
Id  whiob  were  itxtraotioni,  appareatlj  by  meuiB  of  ligoi,  to 
take  tbe  life  of  the  bearer.  Aniiing  in  Ljoia,  ba  wu  received 
aa  a  guMt  and  enlartainod  for  uina  diji.  On  the  tenth,  being 
asked  tbe  objsot  of  hii  Tltlt,  he  banded  tbe  letter  to  the  king, 
whsaa  lint  plan  for  compljinj;  with  It  wu  to  lend  bim  to  ilay 
tha  ChimMia,  a  monater  wbieb  wai  devaitating  the  oonntrj. 
Its  Arapart  wai  that  of  a  lion,  iti  hlndpart  that  of  a  nrpeot; 
ft  goBl'i  head  aprang  from  it*  baek,  and  Geo  was  vomited  from 
lU  KiDtb.  Bellerophon,  moanlsd  on  Pegaiui,  kept  up  in  th« 
air  out  of  the  way  of  tha  Chimnra,  bat  yet  near  enough  to  kill 
It  with  his  ipear,  or  aa  be  la  at  other  timea  npreKnled,  with 
hia  avoid  or  with  a  bow.  He  waa  next  ordered  out  against  the 
Soljmi,  a  hutile  tribe,  and  afterwardi  againit  tha  Amaioni, 
ftum  both  of  which  eipediCiODi  ha  not  onlj  returned  rictorloiii, 
hnt  alu  on  hia  wa;  back  slew  an  ambush  of  ehoaen  warHora 
whom  lobataa  had  planed  to  intaroept  him.     His  divine  origin 


«D  which  ha  lived,  and  reaahod  the  pinnacle  of  happineas,  inr- 
nmnded  bj  two  aops,  Isander  aod  Hippoloobai.  and  one  daugh- 
tsr,  Laodamia.  But,  aa  in  (he  ease  ol  Heronloa,  tbe  godi  now 
pnnlabad  bim  with  freniy.  Hia  ion  isander  felt  In  battle ;  hia 
dangblar  was  al^n  by  Artemla ;  and  he  himaelf  wandered  Id  tha 
"plain  of  madDeaa"  (nfiev  'AA^iw).  The  eaute  of  hia  mla- 
Ibrtan^  Pindar  (/MAn.,  vii,  44;  Olymf^  liii.  91)  saya,  waa  his 
ambitions  atiampt  to  mount  to  the  haavana  oa  Pagasua. 

Tha  early  relations  between  Lyda  and  Argolis  are  at- 
tested by  the  tradition  tliat  the  iralla  of  M<rcen»  had  been 
built  by  Cyclopes  irom  Lvcia.    In  both  diatriaU  the  wor- 


I   (1)   when  he  slays  th» 
ts  from  i"  

&om  Melos  in"the  British  Museum,  when  also,  oa  a  vase- 
of  black  ware,  is  what  seems  lo  be  a  representation  of  hi» 
escape  from  SthenelKea. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  city  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Bt.  Clair  in  Illinois,  situated  about 
14  miles  8.EI  of  8l  Lonis  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  district.  It  is  a  thriving  commeroial  and 
manufacturing  city,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  coal  deposits.  Its  induslriitt 
establish menls  comprise  breweries,  flour-mills,  distilleries, 
foundries,  and  a  woollen  factory,  and  it  possesses  a  court- 
house, banks,  a  high  school,  a  convent  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  and  various  other  instiluLions.  There  ia  ft 
sufficient  number  of  Oerman  inhabitants  to  maintain  one- 
daily  and  two  weekly  papers  in  their  native  language. 
Population  in  1870,  S146. 

BELLEY,  lhe  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain,  France,  is  situated  near  the  Bhone,  S9 
miles  east  of  Lyons.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded 
in  412,  and  contains  an  episcopal  palace,  a  cathedral,  an- 
ecclesiastical  school,  a  museum,  and  a  public  library.  The 
principal  industries  are  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods  and 
the  culture  of  the  silk-worm.  Important  fairs  are  held  for 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  the  vicinity  are  found  the 
best  lithographic  stones  in  France.  Bclley  is  a  place  sf 
considerable  antiquity,  and  preserves  the  remains  of  a 
Boman  temple.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bugey, 
which  malnisined  its  separate  constitution  down  to  the  Rev- 
olution. The  neighborhood  is  remarkabEe  for  its  objects 
of  interest  both  natural  and  historical,  such  as  the  casoulea 
of  Glandieux.  the  intermitting  fountain  of  Uronin,  and  the 
Carthusian  abbeys  at  Arvi&res  aad  Portes.  t*opalaUon  in 
1872,  3902.      . 

BELLINI,  the  name  of  an  honorable  Venetian  &mi1y. 
Three  members  of  this  family  fill  a  ^reat  place  in  tha 
history  of  the  Venetian  school  of  psintine  in  the  I5th 
century  and  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  16th.  In  their  hands 
the  art  of  Venics  was  developed  from  a  condition  mors 

Erimitive  and  arehaic  than  that  of  any  olher  school  in 
laly,  and  advanced  to  the  final  perfection  of  Qiorgioi 
and  of  Titian.     The  firat  distinguished  i *- '  '' 

1.  Jacopo  BELUm.  When  Qentile  da  Pabriano,  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  accompLbhed  of  the  religious  psinters 
of  the  TJmbrian  Apenninm,  came  to  practise  at  Venice, 
where  art  was  backward,  several  young  meu  of  the  city 
took  service  under  him  as  pupils.  Among  these  were 
Giovanni  and  Antonio  of  Murono,  and  Jacopo  BellinL 
Tbe  Umbrian  master  left  Venice  for  Florence  in  1422,  and 
the  two  brothers  of  Murano  stayed  behind  and  presently 
founded  a  school  of  tlieir  own.  (See  Vivariki.)  But 
Jaco]>D  Bellini  followed  his  teacher  to  Florence  in  the- 
capacity  of /amuJua  It  was  tbe  time  when  a  new  spirit 
had  just  broken  out  in  Florentine  art,  and  when  llie- 
lenders  of  that  school — Ghiberti  and  Donatcllo,  Andrea 
del  Caala^o,  Paolo  Uccello,  Masaccio — had  made  immensa 
prc^ess  in  many  ways  at  onoe, — in  the  sciences  of  anatomv 
and  perspective,  in  claesical  grace  and  style,  in  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  nature, — so  that  from  them  the  youUK 
Venetian  found  much  more  to  leam  than  even  from  hia 
Umbrian  teacher  as  to  the  possible  perfections  of  the  art. 
The  little  evidence  left  us  proves  that  he  made  good  use  of 
his  opportunities.  But  his  works  m«  as  rare  as  the  event» 
of  his  life,  after  his  service  in  Florence  with  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  are  uncertain.  That  service  presently  got  him 
into  trouble.  The  Umbrian,  as  a  stranger  coming  to  paint 
in  Florence,  was  jealously  looked  on.  One  day  a  group  of 
young  Florentines  took  to  throwing  sloaes  into  his  shop, 
and  3ie  Venetian  pupil  ran  out  and  put  them  lo  flight 
with  his  fists.  Thinking  this  might  M  turned  against 
him,  he  went  and  look  service  on  tioard  the  galleys  of  the 
Florentine  elate;  but,  returning  after  a  year,  he  (bund  he 
had  in  his  absence  been  tried  for  assanlt  and  condemned 
in  a  heavy  fine.  He  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  bnt 
the  matter  was  sfterwaida  compromised  upon  a  public  act 
of  penance  to  which  Jacopo  submitted.  Whether  he  ao 
companied  his  master  lo  Rome  in  1426  we  cannot  tell,  bat 
I  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  practising  on  bia  own 


roFihe 


Tiaee;  but  il  was 
probably  aboul  Lhe  time  of  bin  rettim  to  liis  native  eUte, 
for  we  know  Ibat  he  had  grandchildren  before  1458.  The 
remainder  of  bis  life  was  spent  between  Venice,  Verona, 
and  Padua.  At  Venice,  beside*  other  work,  he  painted  a 
great  Reries  from  lhe  lires  of  Christ  nod  the  Virgin  in  the 
church  of  Sl  John  Che  EvangeliaL  This  has  entireiy 
|ierished.  In  the  cathedrai  of  Verona  there  traa,  until  it 
was  dEstroyed  by  the  iMrijarisra  ol^  tlie  18lh  eenlui?,  an 
important  Crucinxion  from  his  hand.     In  the  archbishop's 

eloce  of  the  same  citr  another  CruciSxion  still  remains, 
I  greatly  injured.  At  Padua  Jacopo  appeara  to  liave 
lived  several  years,  and  to  have  founded  there  a  school 
which  became  ilie  rival  of  the  school  of  Squarcione.  There 
his  sons,  Oenlileand  Qiovanni,  ^rew  up;  there  his  daugh- 
ter Niccoiosis  found  a  husband  in  Andrea  Mantcgna,  the 
most  JomouB  of  the  scholars  of  Squarcione.  (See  HaN' 
TEOKA.)     In  Jacopo  Bellini  the  Venetian  school  had  not 

Kt  found  its  special  and  characteristic  manner.  But  he 
Ids  a  position  of  great  importance,  as  having  been  the 
firat  (o  fertilize  Venetian  soil  with  the  science  and  genius 
of  Florence.  From  no  eitant  pictures  of  his  can  his  man- 
ner be  judged  so  well  as  from  the  book  of  his  sketches, 
which  has  become  the  property  of  llie  British  Museum. 
This,  in  spite  of  fading  and  decay,  is  a  unique  and  invalu- 
able poasession,  containing  a  vast  number  of  original 
Btndien  tinted  or  drawn  with  pen  or  ink,  and  including 
compoaitions  from  Scripture  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 


from  classical  &ble,  and  from  natural  histnrv 


a  surprising 


2.  Gkntile  Beluni  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Jacopo.  To  the  preciae  dale  of  his  birth  we  have  no  clue. 
Both  he  and  his  brother  Giovanni  served  together  under 
tlicir  father  Jacopo  as  his  pupils  as  long  as  he  lived. 
After  his  death  each  of  them  practised  hia  art  independ- 
ently in  their  native  dty;  but  a  warm  and  unbroken 
affection  is  recorde<l  to  have  always  subaistcd  between  the 
brothers.  In  1464  G«nlile  waa  coinmiasioned  to  paint  the 
dnore  of  the  great  oraan  in  St.  Mark's  with  fignrcs  of  the 
four  saints — Mark,  Jerome,  Theodore,  and  Francis.  The 
next  year  ho  painted  for  the  church  of  Sta,  Maria  dell' 
Orto  a  picture  of  the  apotheosis  of  Lorenzo  Giustiniani, 
patriarch  of  Venice.  From  1466  until  1474  we  cannot 
trace  his  occupation  with  precision,  though  there  are 
several  extant  works  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  intei^al. 
On  the  2Ist  of  September,  1474,  he  was  appointed  to  re- 
fllore  and  renew  the  existing  painted  decorations  in  the 
ball  of  the  Great  Council  in  the  Ducal  Palace.  These 
were  in  part  frescoes,  the  work  of  his  fethci^s  mauler. 
Gentile  da  Fabriano.  Some  of  theni  Oentile  Bellini  re- 
stored, and  some  were  so  mined  that  he  had  to  destroy 
them  and  put  in  their  place  new  work  of  his  own.     The 

Croctice  of  painting  in  oil  upon  canvas  had  lately  been 
rought  to  yenioe_  by  Antonello  of  Messina.  The  new 
medinm,  besides  yielding  richer  effects,  reaiMed  damp  and 
salt  better  than  the  old;  and  all  the  painteca  of  Venice 
were  eagerly  learning  its  use.  Gentile  adopted  it  in  the 
hall  of  the  Great  Council.  In  1470  the  Sultan  Mahomet 
sent  word  to  the  Signoria  of  Venice  that  he  deaired  the 
■ervices  at  Constantinople  of  a  good  painter  of  their  slate, 
*l  the  same  time  inviting  the  doge  to  the  wedding  of  his 
■on.  The  doge  declined  to  go,  but  the  Signoria  chose  Gen- 
tilo  Bellini  to  be  sent  with  two  assistants  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  and  to  punt  for  the  Turk,  fiial  electing  his 
youi^r  brother  Giovanni  to  fill  his  place  in  the  works  at 
the  Ducal  Palace  until  he  should  return.  He  was  admir- 
ably received,  and  painted  the  portraita  of  the  sultan  and 
many  of  his  officers,  besides  that  picture  of  the  reception 
of  a  Venetian  embassy  by  the  grand  viiier  which  is  now 
Bt  the  Louvre  (No.  6S).  It  is  a  well-known  and  doubtful 
■lory  how  the  sultan  alleged  that  a  picture  of  Gentile's 
showed  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  tlie 
muscles  of  the  neck  afler  decapitation,  and  to  convince  the 
painter  bad  a  slave  decapitated  in  his  praence,  and  how 
this  made  Oentile  uocomfarlabte  and  anxious  to  get  away. 
He  retomed  at  the  end  of  1480,  bringing  gifts  and 
hooois;  and  from  that  time  he  and  Giovanni  were  en- 
gaged together  for  the  slate  on  the  decoration  of  the  great 
ball.  Gentile  painted  tliere  four  ^reat  subjects  from  the 
alo^  of  BarbaroBBB,  which  uohappilv  perished  in  the  fire 
of  1577.  It  is  recorded  that  in  14as'tlie  young  Titian  en- 
«MBd  hia  workshop  as  a  pupil.    Three  of  the  moat  import- 


ant of  his  works  date  from  the  laat  fir«  ur  bs  ytan  rf  da 
century,  and  were  done  for  the  acboot  of  8l.  Joiu  the  Er»- 
gelist  at  Venice.  They  t«pmait  the  cdi«  of  a  lick  Vfw 
lian  by  a  relic  of  the  cross,  the  tKOceaaMO  in  booor  of  ll> 
same  relic  in  the  |uaEta  of  Sc  Mark,  and  the  ainde  cf  Ibt 
recovery  of  the  relic  from  the  Gi»d  Canal  {Acaitmjut 
Venice,  Noa.  643,  555.  620).  In  1500  Geotile  waj  » 
busy  as  to  writs  that  he  could  not  aoeqil  a  coaumDOB 
proposed  by  Francesco,  Qanquis  of  Mantua.  At  aul 
winter  he  letl  sick,  and  made  his  will,  beqaealhiK  ik 
father's  sketch-book  above  described  to  his  biWber  Jak% 
on  condition  that  the  brother  should  finish  the  jieun  of 
llie  Sermon  of  St.  Hark  which  the  sick  man  had  then  am 
hand.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  February,  1507.  It  ii  Iw 
his  science  and  spirit  in  the  treatment  of  Hmmaled  aol 
dignified  processional  groaps,  with  many  ^orea  and  art^ 
itedure  of  masterly  perspective,  that  we  dbidy  know  Gak 
tile  Bellini.  He  is  a  workman  of  infinite  pradwn,  and  a 
fine  colurist,  though  his  manner  has  aome  ol  Ibe  bardsta 
of  the  earlier  times.  To  conduct  the  tAorA  of  Voice  u 
its  final  liberty  and  splendor  was  the  wtak  of  hii  TCoagB 
brother,  the  great 

3.  GiOTAirm  Beujki.  His  birth  it  ii  no  t<v>  impm* 
sible  to  fix  with  accuracy  than  that  of  his  hratho'.  S» 
earliest  work,  done  at  Padua,  ahowa  strongly  the  tfo^  in- 
fluence of  his  brother-in-law  Andrea  Montana.  The  Na- 
tional Gallerv  has  a  Christ  on  the  Mount,  painted  by  G«>- 
vanni,  probably  about  1455,  and  appar«iliy  in  direct  con- 
petition  with  a  picture  of  the  same  subjecl  hy  Man-.*^ 
Iiiinsclf,  aimilarlv  conceived,  which  belongs  to  the  Baring 
Gallery.  The  characleriatics  of  the  style  bnned  at  PiJai 
by  Mant^na  and  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  mslntaiaid  by 
the  former  all  his  life,  are  a  great  inteosily  and  vehenwoct 
of  eiprfsaion,  an  iron  severity  and  uunutcfaed  firaniA 
and  strength  of  draughlsminship ;  a  tendency,  in  (In|cr- 
ies,  to  imitate  thp  qualities  of  sculpture ;  a  lore  of  the  ilif- 
ficulties  of  perspective;  a  leaning  towaith  the  antti]<i^ 
which  these  masters  learned  to  transfomi  and  reaoinaia 
with  a  more  passionate  ener^  and  an  aosterer  s(riAi^.h 
of  their  own.  Of  the  two,  Bellini  is  always  the  more  ■«• 
served  and  simple,  the  more  inclined  to  work  from  nature 
snd  the  less  from  the  antique,  and  he  has  the  ncba 
choice  in  color;  but  there  are  works  in  which  titer  iic 
indiatingiiishabte.  The  period  when  Bellini  pointed  is 
this  first  manner  and  in  lanpera  maybe  nxighly  fixed 
(thoiitfh  there  is  often  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of 
his  pieces,  and  though  at  all  times  he  seems  octsaionally  In 
have  recurred  to  his  early  practice)  between  1455  and  1471 
It  is  probable  that  the  famous  picture  of  tlie  Cireumcisiia 
now  at  Caatle  Howard,  which  was  repeated  more  than 
once  by  the  msHter  himself,  and  many  times  over  by  hii 
pupils  and  asaistants,  was  painted  before  this  dale.  Tbt 
altar  pieces  on  a  great  scale,  which  are  the  noblrst  nioiia- 
menl  of  his  middle  period,  were  certainly  painted  afiei  iL 
or  these  the  chief  were  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  in  a  chapel 
of  the  church  of  Saints  Giovanni  and  Paolo  at  Venio^ 
which  perished  along  with  Titian's  Peter  Martvr  in  the 
fatal  6re  of  1867  ;  a  ^reat  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Pesaro;  a  Tmnsfiguralion,  now 
in  the  museum  of  Naples;  a  Virgin  and  Sainn^  painted  fat 
the  church  of  8.  Giobbe,  now  in  the  Academy  at  Venioe 
(No.  36).  These,  and  the  multitude  of  Madonnaa  andaiber 
devotional  pictures  painted  by  Giovanni  Bellini  during  ths 
Ihiriy  years  following  his  change  of  manner  and  adi^ilitMi  of 
the  oil  medium,  are  among  the  noblest  products  of  the  r» 
ligious  art  of  the  world.  They  stand  alone  in  their  anion  of 
splendor  with  solemnity ;  they  have  the  manful  energy  ai 
Mant^na  without  his  haishnesa,  and  the  ricfaneal  of  Gior- 
pione  without  his  luxury.  Succeeding  picturea  show  a« 
increase  of  this  richness,  and  a  character  more  nearly  k-nder. 
An  altar-piece,  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria,  s^-ens 
to  indicate  a  Irunsition,  and  that  the  venerable  master  is 
acquiring  all  the  softer  splendor  and  keeping  pace  with 
Giorgione  and  Titian,  the  young  pupils  of  th«  sdwuL 
Kay,  at  the  very  close  of  his  caroer,  Bellini  letl  the  old 
devotional  cycle  in  w'.iich  he  had  produced  works  so  mov- 
ing and  ausuat,  and  painted  for  Alphonso  of  Ferrers  a 
mythology  in  the  moat  gorgeous  manner  of  the  ripe  Vene- 
tian school.  ThisisibePeaatof  the  Goda,  now  at  Alnwick 
(^tle,  a  picture  to  which  Titian  set  the  finishing  touches^ 
and  lo  which  the  companion,  by  Titian  himself  is  now  at 
Madrid.  Bellini  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  1516,  foil 
of  yean  and  booore.    We  have  seen  that  he  was  assuclated 
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«ilh  his  btother  b  the  aeconitlon  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
OcHiDcU  in  I47».  In  1483  he  was  appointed  Fittore  del 
Douiaio,  and  exempted  rrom  the  charges  of  his  guild. 
All  the  painten  of  the  alale  at  one  liiae  or  another  were 
ed  with  him  or  paned  through  hie  school.  Among 
It  dilttiigiiiahed  of  his  scholan  and       '  -     '       ■ 


lor  their  maater'ti.  He  was  the  honored  asBodale  of 
■Utesmeo  and  m«n  of  leUeis.  In  1606,  when  Albert 
DQrer  yidlcd  Venice,  where  he  was  Bubject  to  some  an- 
nofaDces,  be  found  tbe  noble  old  man  not  Dnl;^  the  moat 


•tnnger,  bat  the   beat  in  his  profestdon  ["der  best  im 
geineTl"). 

Uany  pictoroi  in  varions  galleriEB  pasa  as  portraits  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Bellini.  Bat  of  those  that  are  staled 
likenesses  of  Qiovanni,  none  can  be  proTed  authentic, 
while  the  onlj  certain  portrait  of  Oentile  ia  a  medal  bj 
Camelio.  (Vasari,  ed.  Lemonnier,  toI.  t.  pp.  1-28 ;  Sanso- 
Tino,  Vca.  doer.,  125,  tea.;  Kidolfi,  i.  90-99;  Crowe  and 
Cavalcssella,  Hitlory  o^  Painii»g  in  Nortk  Italy,  vol.  i.  pp. 
100-193.)  (s.  c.) 

BELLINI,  LoBEKZO,  phjucian  and  adatoniist,  was  bom 
M  Florence  in  1043.  Alter  completing  his  studies  in  gen- 
CRil  literature  he  went  to  Pisa,  where,  asaisted  bj  the  gen- 
erusily  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II.,  he  studied  under 
two  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age,  Olira  and  Borelli, 
the  former  of  whom  iiutnicted  him  in  natural  philosophy 
and  the  latter  in  mechanics.  He  likewise  studied  medi- 
cine under  Bedi,  and  mathematics  under  Marchelti.  Ac 
the  earl;  age  of  twenty  be  was  chosen  professor  of  philos- 
ophv  atPi^  but  did  not  long  continue  in  this  office;  for 
he  had  acquired  suih  a  reputation  for  slcill  in  anatomy, 
that  the  grand  duke  procured  him  a  profesaorahip  in  that 
•cience,  and  was  himself  a  frequent  auditor  at  his  lectures- 
After  a  long  residence  in  Pisa,  he  was  invited  to  Florence 
and  appointed  physician  to  the  (n^nd  duke  Cosmo.  He 
WM  also  made  senior  consul  ting  phjaiciBn  to  Pope  Clement 
XI.  Bellini  died  in  1703,  in  tbe  sixtieth  year  of  his  age., 
Bis  works  were  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1708  (2 
vols.  4to),  and  tepnnled  in  1732. 

BELLINI,  ViKcatizo,  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  ope- 
ratic compoeeni  of  the  modem  Itallsji  school,  was  bora  at 
Catania  in  Sicily,  Nofemler  3,  1802.  He  was  descended 
bom  n  family  of  musicians,  both  his  btherand  grsndfiither 
having  been  composers  of  some  reputation.  After  having 
received  hit  preparatory  musical  education  at  home,  he 
entered  the  conservatoire  of  Naples,  where  he  studied  sing- 
ing aod  composition  under  Tritt^  and  Zingarelli.  He  soon 
b^an  to  write  pieces  fur  various  instruments,  as  well  as  a 
cantata  and  several  masses  and  other  sacred  compositions. 
His  fii%t  opera,  Adritoa  «  Samna,  wae  performed  ill  1624 
at  a  small  theatre  of  Naples;  his  second  dramatic  work, 
BwiKCa  e  Fernanda,  saw  the  light  two  years  later  at  the 
San  Carlo  theatre  of  the  same  city,  and  made  hii  name 
known  in  Italy.  His  next  work,  S  Pirala,  was  written 
for  the  celebrated  Scala  theatre  in  Milan,  to  words  by 
Felice  Bomano,  with  whom  Beliini  formed  a  nnion  of 
friendship  to  be  severed  only  by  his  death.  The  splendid 
reodering  of  the  mnaic  by  Tambnrini,  fiubini,  and  other 
great  Ilaliait  aiogera,  oontributed  greatly  to  the  suooen  of 
the  work,  which  at  once  established  the  European  repnto- 
tion  of  its  composer.  Almost  every  year  of  (he  short 
remainder  of  his  life  witnessed  the  production  of  a  new 
operaiio  work,  each  of  which  was  received  with  rAplure  by 
the  audiencee  of  France^  Ilsly,  Germany,  and  England, 
and  some  of  which  retain  their  place  on  the  stage  up  to  the 
present  day.  We  mention  the  names  and  dates  of  four  of 
Bellini's  operas  &miliar  to  most  lovers  of  modem  Italian 
muwc,  via. :— /  MonlteeH  e  OapuUH  (1S29),  in  which  the 
part  of  Bomeo  has  been  a  favorite  with  all  the  great  con- 
tralloa  of  the  last  seventy  years;  La  SonttambtSa  (1831] ; 
Ifoma,  Bellini's  beet  and  most  popular  creation  (1832J, 
and  IPurilani  (1834),  written  for  tlie  Italian  opera  in  Paris, 
■nd  to  some  extent  under  (he  infiuence  of  French  music. 
In  1833  Bellini  had  left  his  country  to  accompany  to  Eng- 
land the  great  singer  Pasta,  who  bad  created  the  part  of  his 
Samuualniia.  In  1834  he  accepted  an  invitation  (o  write  an 
opera  for  the  national  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  While  ha 
was  carefully  studying  tbe  French  language  and  tbe 
cailence  of  French  vene  for  the  ^urpos^  lie  was  seized 
wi.li  a  sudden  illness  and  died  at  his  vitia  in  Puteaux  near 


Paris,  September  SI,  1835.  This  luexpected  interruption 
of  a  career  so  brilliant  sheds,  as  it  were,  a  gloom  of  sadnsM 
over  tbe  whole  of  Bellini's  life,  a  ssdnees  wbich,  moreover, 
was  foreshadowed  by  the  character  of  his  works.  His  ope- 
ratic creations  are  throughout  replete  with  a  spirit  of 
gentle  melancholy,  frequently  monotonous  and  almost 
always  undramatic,  but  at  the  same  time  irresistibly  sweet, 
and  almost  disarming  the  stem  demands  of  higher  criti' 
cism  which  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  reprove  tha 
absence  of  both  diomatic  vigor  and  musical  depth.  To 
the  feature  just  mentioned,  combined  with  a  rich  dow  of 
emUHena,  Bellini's  operas  owe  their  popuUrity,  and  will 
owe  it  as  long  as  the  audiences  of  oar  large  theatres  are 
willing  to  tolerate  outrages  on  rhyme  and  reason  if  sut)g 
by  a  beautiful  voice  to  a  pleasing  tune.  In  so  far,  how- 
ever, OS  the  defects  of  Bellini's  style  are  characteristic  of 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  they  fall  to  be  considered 
in  a  general  treatcaent  of  the  whole  subject.    See  Music. 

BELLINZONA,  or  BBU,Birz.  one  of  tbe  three  towns 
wbich  Hte  tlie  capital  in  tum  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessin 
or  Ticino.  It  is  built  on  two  hills,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Ticino  at  the  entrance  of  the  Riviera  valley,  and  is  bo  situ- 
ated as  completely  to  bar  the  passage  by  that  route  between 
Itaily  and  Germai*.  Its  fortLfications,  which  were  of  great 
strength  during  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  partially  re- 
stored. There  are  three  castles,  Uie  Castello  Grande,  Cor- 
bario,  and  Di  Mezzo,  which  belonged  to  the  three  cantons 
of  Uri,  Unlerwalden,  and  Bchwyz  respectively;  the  first 
of  these  is  now  nsed  as  an  armoiy  and  prison.  'The  abbey 
church  is  a  fine  building  of  the  16th  century,  and  contains 
some  paintings  of  TsJue.  The  Augustinisn  convent  is  now 
Daed  as  a  Government  house.  The  inundationn  of  tbe  river 
are  prevented  from  injuring  the  town  by  a  large  dyke,  built 
by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  A  oonsiderable- 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  with  Italy,  and  there  is  a  famous 
manufacture  of  aema  di  eedro  from  the  bloesom  and  rind 
of  (he  orange.  Bellinzona  was  in  existence  at  least  a» 
early  as  1242,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Otto  VisoontL 
It  was  long  an  object  of  contest  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Milanese ;  in  the  15th  century  it  was  tbe  scene  of  a  fcmou* 
battle,  in  which  the  Swiss  were  defeated;  and  it  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Che  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Schwjz  after  the  battle  of  Marignano  in  1S16. 
Population  in  1S70,  2051. 

BELLMAN,  Karl  Mikabl,  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  of 
Gweden^as  bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  4ch  of  Febmary, 
1740.  His  father,  who  held  a  responsible  official  position, 
was  descended  from  a  family  that  had  already  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  fine  arts;  bis  mother,  a  giiled  and 
beautifnl  woman,  early  instmcted  him  in  the  elements  of 
poetry  and  music.  When  quite  a  child  he  suddenly  de- 
veloped his  extraordinary  gift  of  improvising  verae,  during 
the  delirium  of  a  severe  illness,  weaving  wild  thonghts 
together  lyrically,  and  singing  aira  of  his  own  composition. 
From  this  time  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  poedc  art,  and 
received  great  encoora^ement  from  the  various  eminent 
men  who  met  round  his  father's  table,  among  whom  was- 
Dalin,  the  favorite  poet  of  the  day.  As  early  as  1757  he 
published  a  book  of  verse,  a  translation  of  ^hweidnitz's 
EmotgdiMl  Thoaghli  of  Dealk,  and  for  the  next  few  yeare 
wrote  a  Kreat  quantity  of  poems,  imitative  for  the  most 
part  of  Dalin.  In  1760  appeared  hia  first  characCeristio 
work,  Tlie  Moon,  a  satirical  poem,  which  was  revised  and 
edited  by  Dalin.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  occapied 
him  from  1705  to  I7S0,  and  consists  of  the  collections  of 
dilhyrambic  odes  known  as  Frtdmaiis  EpMa  and  Frtd- 
nton'i  Songs.  These  were  not  printed  until  1790.  The 
mode  of  their  composition  was  extraordinary.  No  poetir 
aa  possibly  smell  lem  of  the  lamp  than  Bellman's.  He 
was  accustomed,  when  in  tbe  presence  of  none  but  confi- 
dential friends,  to  announce  thai  the  god  was  about  to  visit 
him.  He  would  shut  his  eyes,  take  his  zither,  and  b^D 
to  improvise  a  long  Bacchic  ode  in  praise  of  love  or  wine^ 
and  aing  it  to  a  melody  of  his  own  invention.  The  genu- 
ineness of  these  extremely  singular  fits  of  inspiration 
could  not  be  doubted.  The  poems  which  Bellman  wrots 
in  the  usual  way  were  tame,  poor,  and  without  character. 
The  Fndman't  Ept^la  glow  with  color,  ring  with  fierce 
and  mysterious  melody,  and  bear  the  clear  impreaa  of  in- 
dividual genius.  These  torrents  of  rhymes  are  not  without 
their  method ;  wild  as  they  seem,  they  all  conform  lo  (he 
mles  of  style,  and  among  (hose  that  have  been  preserved 
there  are  lew  that  are  not  perfect  in  form.    The  odM.oT 
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Bellman  breathe  &  pasiiooate  Inve  of  life;  he  ia  amoroiis 
of  ezutence,  mud  keen  after  pleaaure,  but  under  all  the 
freatj  there  ia  a  palhoe,  a  jearaing  that  is  sadder  than 
lean.  The  moat  disaimilar  elements  are  united  in  hie 
poema;  in  a  bacchanal  h^ma  the  music  will  often  fade 
awaj|  into  a  sad  el^iae  vein,  and  the  rare  picturesquenew 
of  hia  id/llic  picturea  is  warmed  into  rich  color  by  the 
^iality  of  hii  humor.  lie  is  wmelimeB  frantic,  some- 
times  groB,  but  alwajs  ready,  at  his  wildest  moment,  to 
mdt  into  reverie.  A  ^rtat  Swedish  critic  baa  remarked 
(hnt  ihe  voluptuoua  joviality  of  Bellman  U,  after  all,  only 
"sorrow  clad  in  roe»«olor,"  and  this  nnderlying  pathos 
Kives  his  poema  their  undying  charm.  His  later  works, 
The  Tnnpb  of  Baechut,  a  joumal  called  What  you  WiU,  a 
religions  anthology  entitled  Ziim'i  Holiday,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Qellert's  FabUt,  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
He  died  on  the  11th  of  February,  1795.  Several  statues 
exist  of  Bellman.  One  represents  bim  naked,  crowned 
with  ivy,  and  striking  the  guitar ;  the  best  is  tlie  splendid 
GolosBaTbust  by  B^trom,  which  adorns  the  public  gardens 
■of  Stockholm,  which  was  erected  by  the  Swedish  Academy 
in  1829.  Beilmnn  had  a  grand  manner,  a  fine  voice,  and 
great  gifls  of  mimicry,  and  was  a  favorite  companion  of 
Klng&uslavusIlL  The  best  edition  dT  hU  works  is  one 
iu  olr  pablished  at  Siockhoira,  edited  bv  J.  G.  Carl^n. 

BELLONA,  in  Roman  Mythoioi;^,  ilie  goddem  of  war, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  Eoyo,  and  call^  now  the  sister 
or  daughter  of  Mais,  now  his  charioteer  or  his  nurse.  Her 
worship  ap^>eara  to  liave  been  promoted  in  Rome  chiefly 
hy  the  family  of  ibe  Claudii,  whose  Sabine  origin,  together 
with  their  use  of  the  name  of  "Nero,"  bas  su^cgested  an 
identification  of  Beliona  with  tlie  Sabine  war  goddess  Nerio. 
Her  temple  at  Rome,  founded  by  Appius  Claudius  Csecin, 
'296  B.C.,  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  the  Flaminian 
Circus,  and  ontxide  the  gales  of  the  city.  It  was  there 
tlutt  the  senate  mH  to  discuss  the  claims  of  a  general  to  a 
triumph,  and  to  receive  ambassadors  from  foreign  slates. 
In  front  of  it  was  the  colamna  btUiea  where  the  ceremony  of 
declaring  war  was  performed.  From  this  native  Italian 
goddeaa  is  to  be  distinguished  the  Asiatic  Beliona,  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  Borne  from  Coinana,  in  Cap- 
padoda,  apparently  by  SiiUa,  to  whom  she  had  appeared, 
nrging  bim  to  march  to  Borne  and  bathe  in  Iba  blood  of 
hia  enemiee.  For  her  a  new  temple  was  built,  and  a  col- 
lege of  priests  (Bellooarii)  instituted  to  conduct  her  fanat- 
ical rites,  the  prominent  feature  of  which  was  to  lacerate 
themselves  and  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  spectators.  To 
make  the  scene  more  grim  they  wore  black  dresses  from 
head  to  foot. 

BELLOT,  JosBPH  Renjl  one  of  the  heroes  and  victims 
of  Arctic  eiu^iratioQ,  was  bom  at  Paris,  March  18,  1826. 
At  the  age  ol^  fifteen  he  entered  the  Naval  School,  in  which 
he  studied  two  years,  and  earned  a  high  reputation.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French  expedition  of  1945 
against  Tamatare  in  Madagascar;  and  although  he  was  not 
jet  twenty  he  received  the  cross  of  the  L^ion  of  Honor 
at  the  olose  of  that  year.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  station,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Enaagne  de  Vaittean  in  November,  1847,  and  in  1851 
obtained  permission  to  join  the  English  exMilition  then 
preparing  to  go  out,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  On  this  occasion 
he  ilisplayed  great  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  self- 
devotion,  rendere'l  important  services,  and  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  strait,  which  bear^  his  name,  between  Boothia 
Felix  and  Somerset  Land.  Early  in  1852  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied,  aa  a  volun- 
teer, the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  English  Government 
under  Captain  Inglefield  on  the  same  quesL  Hia  intelli- 
gence bis  devotion  to  duty,  and  hia  courage  won  bim  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
While  making  a  perilous  journey  with  two  comrades  across 
the  ice,  for  tiie  purpose  of  communicating  with  Captain 
Inglefield,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  August  21,  and 
being  blown  into  an  opening  between  the  broken  masses  of 
Ice  was  seen  no  more.  A  pension  was  granted  to  his  fam- 
ily by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  an  obelisk  was 
«rected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

BELLOWS  ASD  BLOWING-MACHINES  are  ma- 
chines for  produdng  a  current  of  air,  cliieSy  in  order  to 
•nist  the  combustion  of  a  fire. 

The  common  bellows  now  in  use  oruliably  represenla  one 
of  Ibe  oldest  contrivances  for  this  purpoM.    It  consists  of 


two  flat  boards,  of  oval  or  triangDlar  shape,  connected 
round  their  edges  by  a  piece  of  leather  so  as  to  form  m 
air  chamber.  The  leather  ia  kept  from  collapsing,  on 
separation  of  the  boards,  bv  two  or  more  hoops,  which  act 
like  the  ribs  in  animals.  Yhe  lower  board  has  a  bole  in 
its  centre  covered  inside  by  a  leather  flap  or  valve  openrng 
inwards ;  it  lias  also  fastened  to  it  a  metal  pipe  or  nool^ 


iterval  being  needed  for  refilling  the  bellows  after 
eacli  discharge.  This  drawback  was  remedied  by  the  in- 
vention of  double  bellows.  To  understand  their  acdon  it 
is  only  necessary  to  conceive  an  additional  board  with 
valve,  like  the  lower  board  of  the  single  bellows,  attached 
by  leather  under  this  lower  board.  Thus  two  similar 
cavities  are  obtained,  separated  by  the  lower  board  of  what 
wns  the  single  bellows.  The  lowest  board  is  held  down 
hv  a  weight,  and  another  weight  presses  the  top  board. 
'When  the  lowest  board  is  raised  it  forties  air  in(o  the  upper 
cavity,  and  the  valve  of  the  middle  board  prevents  return 
of  this  air.  The  lowest  board  being  then  depressed,  air 
enters  the  lower  cavity  from  without,  and  this  in  its  turn 
is  next  forced  into  the  upper  cavity.  The  weighted  top 
board  is  meanwhile  continuously  pressing  the  air  of  iht 
upper  laivity  'through  the  nozzle.  While  the  blast  ibm 
obiHioed  is  continuous,  it  ia  not  wholly  free  from  irregu- 

The  common  smiths'  hellows,  made  on  the  prindiile  jiut 
indicated,  are  generally  of  drcalar  Ibrm,  as  shown  in  ^gi. 
1  and  2.    A  is  the  blast  pipe,  B  the  movable  lowest  board, 


Fias.  I  BDil  2.— Comman  Smitba'  Bellows. 

C  the  fixed  middle  board  (into  which  the  pipe  is  inserted), 
and  D  the  movable  upper  board  pre«Ml  by  a  weight. 
The  lowest  board  ia  moved  by  means  of  the  lever  L  and 
the  chain  H  working  on  the  roller  B.  The  weight  i» 
quired  to  produce  a  certain  force  of  blaut  is  easilv  det»- 
mined;  if  the  diameter  of  the  bellows  be  1  foot,  tbe  ana 
will  be  1I3'19  inches,  and  the  n^per  board  will  requiiei 
weight  of  G6'5  lb  for  a  blast  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  ) 
lb  on  the  square  inch,  or  a  velocity  of  207  feet  per  aecoBO, 
which  is  well  suited  for  a  smith's  forge,  3/  &  simple  a^ 
rangement  for  altering  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  the  forot 
of  the  blast  may  be  varied. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  a 
simple  ibrm  of  bellows  is  made  of  two  Vfooden  boxes,  each 
open  on  one  side,  and  the  one  just  fitting  into  the  other. 
The  open  sides  being  opposed  to  each  other,  the  oppa 
encloelnfc  box  is  made  to  loove  up  and  down  over  tbs 
other,  with  which  it  ih  jointed  at  one  part,  and  wbi<±  is 

»lve   opaiing   inwards. 

a  blast.    There  is  coo- 


provided  with  a  nozzle,  and  a  valve  opaiing  inwards. 
The  change  of  capacity  prodncea  a  blast.  There  is  coo- 
siderable  Toss  of  air,  however,  from  the  boxes  not  exactly 


The  blowing-machines  now  almost  exclusively  imtd  Sat 
blast  furnaces  are  of  the  cylinder  and  puiton  typ«  (which  is 
the  principle  adopted,  it  may  be  r«        •    >   ■  ..  .   _• 


fower  of  propdliDg  s  blut  onlj  when  the  pUlOD  wis 
■lOTing  in  one  direction.  Wiih  two  or  luoro  of  these 
Uowing  cjrtiodea  mttached  to  one  craDk-ehafi,  worked  bj  a 
traler-wheel,  %  tolenblj  atauij  pressute  oC  air  was  obtained. 
But  in  (hew  and  other  lespeclB  conaidenble  piognm  has 
iMcn  realised. 

The  c;liiidei<«ngiiieB  of  the  piesent  daj  (which  are  gen- 
«nllj  driven  by  neam)  may  be  classed  in  two  chief  eja- 
tema,  aecotdinK  as  the  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally  or 
TejticMliy.  Inlhe  former  case  the  steam  and  blast  cyUndeni 
an  umally  in  one  line,  the  aame  rod  carrybg  the  pistons 
of  both,  and  being  giiided  on  both  sides,  while  a  fly-wh^t 
IB  employed  as  r^ulator.  In  the  Tertical  s^stema  tlie  eteam 
•ud  blowing  cylinders  are  sometimes  similarly  connected, 
but  in  the  Uiser  engines  they  are  generally  placed  one  at 
■aeh  end  of  a  beam  connecting  their  pistons.  The  vertical 
^DKines  hare  been  most  popular  in  England  and  in  some 

Eof  the  Contineot  (as  Silesia),  but  tlie  other  type 
jOt  ezclusiTely  used  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Bhioe) 
w  adopted  In  several  English  works. 
The  gmaal  action  of  many  of  these  machines  may  be 
illiMtraled  by  the   large  blowing  engine  at  the  Dowlais 
irao-worfa^  erected  in  1S51.    Fig.  3  is  b  representalion  of 


of  Cjlindar  Dt  Blowing  EDgine. 


packing,  is  moved  by  the  oscillating  beam  of  the  engine. 
^^e  cover  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  its  bottom,  have  several 
openings,  fumishei  with  valves  v,  which  open  inwards. 
Other  valves  v',  above  and  below,  open  into  a  lateral 
cliamber  B,  which  is  connected  by  the  aperture  0  to  tlie 
-diderent  Inyerea  of  the  fumacoa.  Suppose,  now,  the 
pitlon  is  at  the  top  and  begins  Co  he  fon^  down.  The 
«ir  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  becomes  more  and 
more  rarefied,  and  the  difierence  of  density  between  it  and 
that  of  the  bloat  in  chamber  B  causes  the  npper  valve  o' 
4o  be  applied  firmly  to  the  metallic  surface  before  which  it 
ia  hnng.  The  npper  valves  v,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
raised  by  the  external  air  which  enters  to  compensate  the 
iBrebcdon.  The  same  motion  of  the  pittoa  compresses 
(be  air  below  it,  causing  the  lower  valves  v  (which  open 
inwards)  to  be  firmly  dosed,  while  the  valve  v'  will  be 
nised  and  admit  the  air  into  chamber  B,  whence  it  passes 
(o  the  furnace.  When  the  piston  is  raised  the  reverse 
takes  place;  the  lower  portion  of  the  cylinder  receives  air 
from  without,  and  the  upper  discharges  its  air  through  the 
pipes  leading  to  the  furnace.  Thus  a  nearly  contmnous 
Bow  is  obtunM.  To  ensure  regularity  the  pipe  O  is  made 
to  commumcata  with  a  closed  reservoir  of  wrought  iron, 
where  the  variations  are  destroyed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  itselt  The  cylinder  here  figured  is  144  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  12  feet,  and  discharges  about 
44,000  cubic  teel,  per  minute^  at  a  pressure  of  31  Ki  to  the 
tqnare  inch. 

Wuer«  it  is  desirable  to  make  small  blast  engines  da  the 
trork  of  large  ones,  compensating  smalluEss  of  sise  with 


vtdodt^,  it  Incomes  necenaiy  that  the  ait  nlvea  be  Qtored 
otherwise  than  by  the  simple  action  of  the  air  ilaelf.  Thv 
best  form  of  such  an  arrangement  Is  that  devised  by  Mr. 

Slate,  in  which  there  is  auannularslide  valve  placed  outside 
tlie  blast  cvlinderi  it  receives  ils  motion  from  acrank  con- 
nected with  the  fly-wheel  shaft.  Thus,  with  lap  and  lead 
of  the  valve  properly  proportioned,  a  high  velocity  can  be 
attained,  and  the  tremor  and  jar  that  are  observable  in  soma 
of  the  larger  engines  are  entirely  absent.  Two  such  en- 
gines working  together,  with  their  cranks  at  right  angles, 
give  such  a  uniform  blast  that  no  n^lator  of  any  kind  is 
needed.  In  Foese/s  engine,  which  speared  in  the  E!ihi- 
bilion  of  1382,  the  slide  valves  are  replaced  by  discs  with 
radial  ^rforatioos,  which  are  put  in  slow  rotatory  motion 
by  Keanng  connected  with  the  main  shafl. 

The  blast  engines  with  slide  valves,  however,  have  not 
proved  so  advantageous  in  practice  as  was  anCicipaled, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  uiction  on  the  valve  surfaces, 
greater  liability  to  derangement,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
lesultiug  from  such  rapid  motion. 

As  a  recent  example  of  engines  of  the  vertical  typc^  with 
steam  and  air  cylinders  in  one  line  (which  have  now  eoDitt 
agood  deal  into  use  in  the  north  of  England),  we  may  brieSy 
notice  the  compound  cvlinder  blowing  engines  at  Ch* 
Lackenby  Iron-Works,  ifiddlesborongh.  These  engines 
were  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hill  before  the  InstitniioD 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1S71.  Fig.  4  (copied  from 
the  drawings  by  permission  of  the  Institute  uid  of  Mr. 
Hill)  presents  them  in  vertical  section, 

^They  consist  of  a  high  pressure  non-condenvng  es- 
gine  and  a  low  pressure  condensing  engine,  the  uUter 
supplied  by  steam  frotn  the  former, — tins  arrangement 
being  adopted  for  economical  reasons.  A  is  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  (32  inches  in  diameter)  and  C  the  low 

C fissure  (SO  inches).     Both  engines  have  a  stroke  of  54 
dies;  and  a  peciiriarity  is  that  they  are  coupled  by 
cranks  placed  diroctly  opposite  each  other  instead  of,  as 
usual,  at  right  angles, — a  light  fly-wheel  being  relied  uo 
to  carry  them  over  the  dead  centres.     This  secures  a 
better  balance  of  the  en^nes,  and  expansion  of  the  steam 
in  both  cylinders  in  tlie  most  advantageous  manner;  it  also 
obviates  the  danger  of  breakages  common  in  the  case  of 
right-angle  cranks,  which  prol^bly  arises  from  the  tend- 
ency to  sudden  acceleration  of  one  engine  over  the  othei 
at  the  commencement  of  each  stroke,— full  steam  pressure 
being  then  npon  both  pistons  simulCuneousl^,  whilst  llie 
_    resistance  of  the  blast  pressure  is  acting  against  only  one 
of  (he  blowing  pistons.     In  the  blowing  cylinders  B,  the 
inlet  valves  in  tlie  bottom  are  circular  disc  valvm  of 
leather,  eighteen  in  number.    The  inlet  valves  T  on  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  are  arranged  in  ten  rectangular  boxe^ 
having  openings  in  their  vertical  sides,  inside  which  ar« 
bang  leather  flap  valves.     The  box  covers  are  made  hol- 
low, and  are  carried  down  between  the  backs  of  the  leath- 
ern flaps  (so  OS  to  diminish  tlie  air-space  as  much  as  possi- 
ble).    The  outlet  valves  o  for  air  are  ten  in  number,  at  cack 
end  of  the  cylinders,  and  are  hung  against  flat  gratings, 
which  are  fixed  round  the  circumlerence  of  the  cylinder. 
Enclosing  each  cylinder  is  an  air-tight  wrougbt-iron  case 
M,  into  wliich  the  blast  is  delivered,  and  a  branch  at  oi^e 
side  (not  shown  in  figure)  conveys  die  blast  to  the  main. 
The  area  of  tlie  inlet  valves  is  S60  square  inches,  or  about 
1th  the  area  of  the  piston ;  that  of  tlie  outlet  valves  is  about 
jth.    For  details  of  the  balanced  slide  valves  of  the  steam 
cvlinders,  the  snriace  condenser  O,  the  circulating  pump 
E,  the  air-pump  F,  the  feed  pumps  O,  Ac,  we  must  refer 
to  Mr.  Hill's  paper. 

The  capacity  of  each  blowing  blinder  is  157  cubic  feet; 
consequently,  the  total  quantity  of  blast  supplied  from  both 
cylinder?  at  the  r^olar  speed  of  21  revolutions  per  minute 
is  15,072  feet  per  minute,  measured  at  atmospheric  pressure ; 
Iliiia  the  supply  of  blast,  including  loss  by  leakage,  amounts 
to  190,000  cubic  feet  per  Ion  of  iron  made.  The  pressuie 
of  blast  in  the  blast-main  ia  very  free  from  fluctuations,— 
owing,  doubtless,  to  its  large  size,  ISi  times  the  joint  capa- 
citv  of  the  two  bloi  "  "    '  ™      ■    ■■     .    . 

of'theei    _    .  „ 

the  two  blowing  cylinders  258. 

Among  the  more  powerful  blowing  engines  of  piston  and 
cylinder  type  at  present  in  use,  mav  be  mentioned,  besides 
that  at  DowIaJs  referred  to  above,  ihcse  of  Woolwich  dock* 
yard,  employed  for  supplying  air  to  forty  forge  fires,  the 
Kirkless  Hall  enginee,  constructed  from  Bobert  Wib    * 


WilMifa 


deugm  for  the  Wlj:aD  Iron  aud  Co&l  Coii.puij,  and  lh«  i 
Mven  engincB  of  Schneider  and  Co.  at  CrenBot,  Ihree  of 
whiob  u«  horitoatal  engiaei  of  an  old  typc^  and  ihe  other  I 


four  di reel-acting  vertical  engines.  Descriptions  of  these 
will  be  found  in  varioua  standard  works  on  metallurgj  and 
engineering.  For  a  descriptinn  of  the  large  blowing  and  ex- 
hauBting  engines  lately  constructed  for  the  new  Fost-Office 
in  London,  «ee  Enffratering,  20th  Februarj,  1874, 

An  ingenious  mode  of  obtaintog  a  blnst  is  adopted  id 
8:ivoy,  Camiola,  and  in  some  parts  of  A  merica ;  it  is  the 
bompe  or  waler-biowing  engine.  A  flow  of  a  few  yards 
of  water  is  required.  From  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir 
wnter  is  admitted,  by  removal  of  a  plug  from  a  coninal- 
sliaped  aperture,  into  a  large  vertical  wooden  pipe,  which 
terminates  below  ID  a  wind  chest  Tlie  water,  foiling 
in  streamlets,  carries  down  with  it  air  drawn  in  through 
slopioB  holeii  near  the  top  of  the  pipe.  The  wind  chest 
below  nas  an  opening  for  escape  of  the  water,  and  Ihe  air 
passes  out  from  another  part,  Id  a  r^ilar  stream,  bv  a 
nozzle  pipe.  To  facilitate  separation  of  the  water  and  the 
air,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  fix  a  small  platform  under 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  on  which  the  water  may  impinge 
In  its  fall.  The  tension  of  the  blast  is  determined  bv  the 
height  from  which  Ibe  water  falls ;  but  this  height  seldom 
exceeds  27  feel,  which  gives  a  pressure  of  from  1^  to  2  lb 
to  the  square  inch.  While  the  blast  obtained  is  very 
equable,  there  is  the  serious  drawback  that  the  air  supplied 
is  always  more  or  less  laden  with  moisture.  The  action  of 
the  iromp«  has  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Rodwell  {Phil- 
etophical  Mag,,  18S4,  1867). 

Another  kind  of  blowing  engine,  in  which  water  is 
employed,  is  that  invented  by  Mr,  Street;  in  its  simpler 
form  it  conaisls  of  a  barrel-shaped  vessel,  supported  hori- 
(ontallv  by  the  two  ends  of  its  axis.  Tlie  cylinder  is 
divided  longitudinally  by  a  plane  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  internal  surhce  above  (the  ba^  being  in 


its  podtion  of  nA)  to  near  di«  oppoeile  side.  Boppoa 
the  cylinder  partly  filled  with  water  and  made  to  turn  a 
little  way  round  on  its  axis,  the  ur  on  one  side  will  be 
compressed  by  the  water,  while  that  on  the  other  will 
be  rarefied.  A  valve  openitig  outwards  ^m  the  ooo- 
deosed  side  admits  the  air  to  a  cavity  from  wbich  i 
nozzle  pipe  proceeds,  while  a  valve  opening  inwuds  ' 
on  the  rarefied  side  admits  external  air.  With  addi- 
tional and  oorrcaponding  valves,  the  process  ia  re- 
peated on  the  reverse  oscillation  of  the  cylioder. 
Thus  by  swinging  the  cylinder  from  side  to  aide,  1^ 
a  crank  and  rod  connected  with  the  engine,  altemala 
pnffi  of  air  are  propelled  into  a  regulative  sir  cheat 
of  special  coostraction,  which  then  supplies  a  steady 
blasL 

Fan-Uatl  maelaaa  are  frequently  employed,  espco- 
ally  to  urge  the  fire  of  steam  boilers,  and  in  puddling 
ai>d  reheating,  and  in  the  cupola  furnaces  w^ere  an- 
thracite is  burnt,  or  coke  used  for  remelting  pig-iron  in 
foundries.  In  one  common  form  the  fan  consists  of 
four  epokes  of  a  rimless  wheel,  tipped  with  vants  aod 
made  to  rotate  in  a  cylindrical  chest.  In  which  it  his 
often  a  alighlly  eccentric  position.  There  are  open- 
ings on  both  sides  round  the  spindle  for  admixion 
of  air,  which,  sucked  in  by  the  centrifugal  action  of 
the  ha  as  it  quickly  rotates,  flows  towards  the  vane^ 
and  is  driven  through  an  exit  pipe  attached  to  another 
part  of  the  cylinder. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  these  engines.  An 
American  machine,  introduced  into  England  a  few 
Tears  ago  by  Mr.  Ellis,  has  found  considerable  litver. 
It  is  represented  in  section  in  Gg.  5.  It  conaistxof  an 
iron  cylindrical  casing  A,  open  about  a  fourth  part 
of  its  circumference  (a  to  b)  for  admission  of  air,  and 
anexit  pipeB.  Inside  thecasingisBnother<7liDdeT, 
placed  eccentrically  to  it,  and  which  always  nis  close 
up  against  the  wooden  packing  C.  This  cylinder  act* 
as  driver  for  the  three  bn  blsdes  or  pistons  D,  which 
are  capable  of  passing  out  and  in  through  longitudi- 
nal slits  in  its  circumference.  There  is  a  sbaFt  pufsing 
through  the  small  cylinder,  and  concentric  with  il  il 
the  ends,  hut  cranked  in  the  middle  part  so  as  to  be- 
come concentric  with  the  casing.  The  inner  cylinder 
revolves  round  the  axis  of  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  sad 
un  the  cranked  raui  revolve  the  fan  blad^es  or  pisicn^ 
driven  by  the  cylinder.  The  outer  extremities  of  (be 
fiin  blades  follow  closely  the  inside  &ice  of  the  cadng. 
The  crank  is  placed  opposite  to  the  point  where  die 
Inner  cylinder  touches  the  inaide  of  the  casing,  al- 
wavs  retaining,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  same^ 
sition ;  when  passing  this  point,  the  blades  are  wholly  with- 
drawn  inside  the  cylinder,  but  when  passing  the  <^ponl« 
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point  they  are  thruat  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  waA  u«  a 
ways  working  into  or  out  of  the  inner  cylinder  aa  it  iwvolre 
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— Rotary  Blowar. 


Th«  roUrj  l)loner,  invented  by  Messrs.  Root  of  CoD' 
etnTille,  Ind.,  is  one  wliicb  hu  of  lale  years  found 
cxteDsire  use  both  in  America  and  Europe.  The  arrange- 
menl  diSers  in  some  emential  features  from  that  of  the 
ordiau7  Ian '  it  acts  bj  resular  diaplacement  of  the  air  at 
«*ch  revolution,  hs  eIiowu  in  Gg.  Q.  A  pair  of  horiiontal 
shaft)  geaj^  together  at 
both  ends  Irsveise  a  caste  ~ 

of  the  form  of  two  aetni- 
cjilinders  separated  b;  a 
rectangle  equal  in  depth 

to  the   diameter    of   the  .  ^ 

semi-cylindere,   and    in  I  , 

width  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the 
■hsTts.  These  shsfbi  canr 
a  pair  of  solid  anns,  each 

*hat  resembling  a  figure 
of  eight;  the  action  of 
■hich,  as  they  revolve, 
takes  the  ur  in  by  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  expels  it  with  considerable  preeiire,  if  required, 
at  the  top.  The  ^riog  outside  serves  merely  to  keep  the 
levolving  pieces  m  their  proper  position,  and  the  power  is 
applied  directly  lo  each  shall.    One  of  these  machines,  em- 

Cjred  to  KJve  the  blast  in  a  pneumatic  Tailmiy  under 
adway,  Netr  York,  delivers,  when  worked  lo  maximum 
jmeed,  a  volume  uf  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
The  engine  ia  also  much  used  in  tlie  Bessemer  steel-works 
of  this  countrj. 

Among  tlie  exhibits  at  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  Franklin 
InstitQle  ID  America,  waa  sliown  a  new  form  of  blower, 
acting  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Root  blower,  but, 
according  to  the  report  oi  tbe  committee,  oSerIng  cert.-iin 
advantages  over  the  latter.  From  a  cross  section  of  the 
diamber  it  appears  that  three  druina  of  equal  eiie  are 
eoclcscd  in  it,  two  in  a  line  below  and  one  above :  the 
upppr  one  is  provided  with  win^,  and  tbe  two  lower  have 
vide  slots  along  their  entire  length,  allowing  the  wings  to 
enter  in  the  course  of  rotation.  The  function  of  tbe  two 
lower  drums  is  to  supply  alternately  abutments  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  air.  Tnev  are  caused  lo  revolve  in  proper 
relation  with  tbe  motion  of  the  apper  drum  by  spur-wheels 
on  the  joumala,  which  meeh  into  another  epiir-wbeel  on  the 
shaft  of  the  upper  dmm.  In  the  moving  parts  of  this 
machine  there  are  no  parta  that  come  into  actual  contact 
eicept  the  teeth  of  the  spur-wheels.    The  report  allows  the 


in  and  of  the  need  of  lubrication,  suitabilitj  for  blowing 
either  hot  or  cold  air,  arnJ  lees  power  required  for  the 
amount  of  air  discharged.  A  fuller  account  of  it  will  be 
(bund  in  the  Ameriean  Artitan  for  March,  1875. 

For  the  an>agement  of  bellows  in  oigans  see  the  article 
Oboak.  (a.  B.M.) 

BELLUNO,  the  ancient  Beluiuan,  is  the  capital  of  a 
jtrovince  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
Mluated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Have  and  the  Ardo,  in 
long.  12°  8'  46"  E.  and  lal.  4B"  T  46"  N.  Besidea  the 
cathedral,  which  waa  built  by  Palladius,  there  are  fifteen 
churches,  a  theological  seminary,  a  gjmnasiiim,  a  theatre, 
and  a  library.  A  sodetv  of  arts  ana  sciences  and  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  have  their  meelinKs  in  the  city.  Water 
is  supplied  from  the  neighboring  hills  by  a  remarkable 
MneducL  The  principal  industries  are  the  mannfocture  of 
iilk,  wax,  leather,  and  pottery ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wood.    Population,  1G,509. 

BELON,  PlERBE,  French  naturalist,  was  bom  about 
1517  at  the  hamlet  of  SoulletiSre,  in  Maine.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Paris  and  took  the  d^^ree  of  doctor.  He  after- 
wards travelled  in  Germany,  and  heard  some  lectures  at  the 
fiunous  University  of  Wittenbei^.  On  his  return  lo  France 
he  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  de  Tour- 
Don,  who  furnished  him  with  means  for  undertaking  an 
itific   journey.      Belon    started    in    16M, 


I   published   in   1553.      It 
s,  and  was  translated  into 
latia  utd  OermaiL    Belon,  who  waa  highly  favored  both 


adoptee 


by  Henr^  11.  and  by  Charles  IX.,  »_ 

evening  in  April,  1564,  when  coming  through  the  Boia  d« 
Boulogne.  Beeidee  the  narrative  of  his  travels  he  wrota 
several  scientific  works  of  considerable  value,  particularly 
the  HUtoire  tfalareUe  dtt  Bttranga  Pmtimt,  1551,  and 
L'Hitlnire  d»  ia  Naitirt  de*  0\/»eavr,  1655. 

BELPASSO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  in 
the  province  of  Catania,  and  about  S  miles  from  the  dij 
of  that  name.  In  1669  it  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption. 
The  inhabitants  rebuilt  their  town  on  a  new  site  at  lieaa 
Caiupo,  but  finding  the  locality  unhealthy,  they  afterwardi 
returned  to  their  original  position.     Population,  7620. 

BELFER,  a  market-town  of  Derbyshire,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent,  which  is  here  creased  by  a  stone 
bridge.  It  la  7  mites  north  of  Derby,  on  the  Midland 
Railway.  For  a  considerable  period  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  the  countrv,  it  is  principally  indebted 
for  ita  prosperity  to  the  establishment  of  cotton-works  by 
Messrs.  Slrult  in  1777.  It  also  manufactures  linens,  silks, 
hosierr,  nails,  and  earthenwares;  it  hns  three  churches, 
several  chapels  for  Independents,  Methodials,  Baptists,  Ac, 
a  mechanics'  institution,  and  a  subscripUon  library.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  the  remains  of  a  mansion  where 
John  of  Gaunt  used  to  reside.     Population  (1871),  8527. 

BELSH.\M,  Thouas,  a  Unitarian  clei^yman,  was  bom 
at  Bedford  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dissenting 
Academy  at  Daventry,  where  for  seven  years  he  acted  aa 
assistant  tutor.  After  three  years  spent  in  D  charge  at 
Worcester,  ho  returned  aa  head  of  the  Daventrv  Academy, 
poet  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  17S9,  wlien,  having 
[opted  Unitarian  principles,  he  resigned  all  connection 
lib  the  institution.  He  Superintended  during  its  brief 
existence  a  new  college  at  Hackney,  and  was  then  called 
to  the  charge  of  the  Gravel  Pit  congregation,  which  had 
been  formerly  held  by  the  famous  Pnestlej.  In  1S05  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Ejsci  Street  chapel,  where  ha 
remained  till  his  death  in  1829.  Belsham'e  first  work  of 
importance,  Jimcw  of  Mr.  WUbafare^a  Treatue  aUiUad 
PrnaUni  Viat,  1798,  was  written  after  his  conversion  to 
Unltnrianism.  His  most  popular  work  was  the  Etideruet 
of  Cfiriilianiiy I  the  most  important  was  his  translation 
and  exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  SL  Paul.  He  waa  also 
the  author  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  EUmmU  of  (A*  Phii- 
otophy  of  lite  .Hunuin  Mind,  1801,  which  is  entirely  based 
on  Hartley's  psychology.  BeUham  i»  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  able  writers  on  the  Unitarian  side. 

BELSHAM,  William,  brother  of  the  preceding,  wm 
bom  in  1752,  and  died  in  1827.  His  producUons  were 
mainly  historical  and  political  irritings,  advocating  the 
politics  of  the  Whig  party.  Several  detached  historical 
treatises  were  collected  t^ether,  and  published  in  1306 
under  the  title,  Hiilory  of  Oreai  Britain  la  tke  amdneum  of 
the  Ftaee  of  Amimt  in  1802,  12  vols. 

BELSHAZZAB,  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  prince 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  According  to  the 
account  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel,  Belshaizar  was  king 
of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  was  slain  when  the  city  was 
surprised  during  a  festival.  No  ancient  historian  mentions 
the  name  of  Beishauar  among  tbe  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  la 
the  identity  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  The  siicceasois 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  the  copyists  of  Bcrosiig, 
were  ss  follows : —  Evil-merodach,  two  years,  son  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar;  Neriglissar,  or  Nergalsharezur,  four  yean, 
-in-law  of  Nebuchadnezzar :  Laborosoarchod,  nine 
nths,  son  of  Heriglissar-  Nabonidus,  sevenleen  years, 
of  the  royal  family.  Niebuhr  and  some  others  identi- 
fied Belshazzar  with  Evil-merodoch ;  other  scholars  with 
Neriglissar;  and  a  third  section,  including  Ewald  and 
Browne,  identified  him  with  Nabonidus.  There  is  no 
necessity  now  to  argue  ^insl  these  and  similar  views,  as 
they  are  set  aside  by  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
which  show  that  Bel-sai^uiur,  or  Belshazzar,  was  the  name 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon. 
In  some  of  his  latter  inscriptions  Nabu-nahid  or  Nabonidus 
mentions  his  eldest  son  Bel-sar-usur  in  such  terms  aa  to 
lead  to  the  impression  tbat  the  young  prince  was  associated 
with  himself  on  the  throne^  and  this  explains  aevenl 
difficulties  between  the  historians  and  the  book  of  Daniel 
with  respect  to  the  capture  of  Babylon.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Babylonian  forces  Nabonidus  fled  to  Borsinu,  while 
the  young  prince  Belshazzar  was  left  in  charge  of  Babyloiii 
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lut  king  of  Bab7loD,  gubmiUeil  to  the  conquerore  .  . 
iloraippa  after  the  Uking  of  hU  capital,  while  Che  book  of 
Ihuiiel  Btatea  that  Belahoizar  vaa  sltJn  oa  the  night  of  the 
capture  of  Bsbjlon.  These  two  Btatements  have  heea  sup- 
posed to  contradict  each  other,  but  we  now  know  that 
they  refer  to  two  totally  dUtiact  princes  whose  fates  were 
ijuite  difierenL  The  inscriptioni  of  Nabonidua  which 
mention  Belahazzar  are  found  on  clay  cylinder  Irom 
Mugbeir  aud  other  Chaldean  sites,  and  thej  were  first 
discovered  and  publiahed  b^  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  to 
whom  we  owe  this  rectification  in  ancient  history.  One 
of  these  pasages  in  a  prayer  reads:  "Me  Nabi'i-aahid, 
king  of  Babylon,  from  ain  against  thy  great  divinity,  dn 
thou  save  me,  and  health  and  long  days  numerooa  do 
thou  multiply.  And  of  Bel-sar-uzur, — my  eldest  son,  the 
delight  of  my  heart  in  tiie  wonhip  of  thy  great  divinity, 
his  heart  do  thou  eatabliah,  and  may  he  not  consort  with 
■inners."     The  other  texts  are  after  the  same  form,  and 

Sive  no  new  details  ta  to  Belshauar, — the  account  in  the 
flh  chapter  of  Daniel  containing  ail  that  is  known  of  his 
history.  The  numerous  works  written  on  this  sutiject 
belbre  (he  discovery  of  the  cuneiform  inscrlpdons  are 
DOW  of  little  value;  all  that  is  known  with  any  certainty 
on  the  matter  will  be  found  in  Bawlinson's  Ore<U  Mim- 
arehiet,  2d  edition,  voL  iii. 

BELT,  Gbeat,  and  Ltitle  Belt,  two  struta  which 
connect  the  Baltic  Sea  with  the  Caltegat.  Tlie  former, 
witli  a  depth  of  &om  5  to  20  fathoms,  and  a  breadth  of 
atnut  16  miles,  runs,  from  8.S.E.  to  N.N.W.,  between  the 
islands  of  Zealand  and  Fiinen ;  -while  the  Litlte  Bell,  which 
is  only  about  half  as  wide,  with  a  narrow  entrance  from  (he 
Cnttc^C,  separates  Fiinen  from  the  mainland  of  Sell  lee  wig. 
The  navigation  of  both  is  rather  dangerous  for  large  ve*- 
•els,  owing  to  the  number  of  sandbanks  and  small  islandH ; 
Mid  on  that  BCcotint  the  Sotmd,  which  lies  to  the  east,  is 
the  channel  preferred  by  shipping. 

BELTANE,  or  Belteik,  a  featival  originally  common 
to  all  the  Celtic  peoples,  of  which  traces  were  to  be  found 
in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The  name  is  compounded 
K^bd  ai  Ixal,  the  (Jelticgod  of  light,  and  tin  or  trine,  mean- 
ing fire.  The  principal  BetUuie  celebration  was  held  an- 
nually in  the  U^nnLng  (generally  on  the  first  day)  of  May, 
though  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a  similar  festival  which 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  November.  According  to 
Cormac,  archbishop  of  C^hel  about  the  year  908,  who 
fhrnidtes  the  earliest  notice  of  Beltane,  it  was  costomarv 
to  kindle,  in  very  close  proiimity,  two  fires,  between  whicK 
both  men  and  cattle  were  driven,  under  the  belief  that 
bealth  was  thereby  promoted  and  iliseBse  warded  off.  (See 
Tnmaadioia  o/  lite  Ineh  Academy,  xiv.  pp.  100,  1^  123.) 
Of  the  celebration  in  more  recent  times  an  account  is  ^ves 
by  Armstrong  in  his  QadiB  Dietumary,  s.v.  "Bealtainn." 
The  whole  subject  is  fiilly  treated  by  J.  Grimm  in  his 
Ikiil*ehe  Mytliohgie,  c.  xz. 

BELUCHISTAN.    See  BALUcHiBTiir. 

BELVEDERE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  proviooe  of 
Calabria  (Ditra,  <xi  the  Mediterranean,  32  miles  N.W.  at 
Chwenza.  It  possesses  a  castle  and  a  maidens'  hospital,  and 
Is  tjeautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Population 
between  5000  and  6000. 

BELZONI,  QiovMUSi  RiTTisrA,  one  of  the  most  enter- 

C rising  and  successful  F^yptian  explorers,  wss  bom  of 
umble  parentage  at  Padua  in  1778.  When  about  eighteen 
yeai^  of  age  he  appeais  to  have  removed  to  Borne,  and  for 
a  short  time  became  a  monk.  In  1798  the  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  French  troops  drove  him  from  Borne.  He 
wandered  through  Holland,  and  in  ISOS  came  to  England. 
Here  for  some  time  he  was  compelled  to  find  subeistence 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  by  eihibitii^ 
on  thestruetsathleticexercises  and  feats  of  agility.  Tlirougb 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  8al(.  who  wss  ever  afterwards  his 
patron,  he  was  engaged  at  Astley's  amphitheatre,  and  his 
drcumstancfls  soon  began  to  improve.  In  1812  he  set  out 
on  his  travels,  passing  througn  Lisbon  and  Madrid  to 
Egypt,  where  his  friend,  Mr.  Salt,  was  British  conauL  He 
was  desirous  of  laying  before  the  pasha  Mehemet  Ali  a 
hvdrantic  machine  for  raising  the  wateis  of  the  Nile. 
Thongh  the  experiment  with  this  engine  was  suocessful, 
the  design  was  abandoned  by  the  pasha,  and  fieiioni 
psMdved  to  continue  his  travels.    He  visited  Thebes  and 


removed  with  great  skill  llw  ct^oanl  tUbat,  oammanly 
called  young  Uemnoo,  which  he  shif^ied  for  Eo^and.  Ot 

also  pushed  his  investigatioaB  into  the  great  temple  of 
Edfoo,  visited  Elephantins  and  Philn,  discovered  the  temple 
of  Abiisimbet,  made  excavations  at  Camat^  and  opesed  op 
a  splendid  tomb  in  the  Beban-el-Molouk.  He  was  the  Gnt 
to  penetrate  into  (he  second  great  pyramid  of  Oliizrh,  ud 
the  fitst  to  visit  the  oaaia  west  of  Lake  Mteris.  In  ISIV 
he  returned  to  England  and  published  in  the  following  yeai 
a  most  inlereeting  account  of  his  (ravels  and  discoveries. 
He  also  exhibitefTfor  some  time  at  the  ^yptian  Hall  he- 
similes  of  the  great  tomb  at  Behan-el-Molnuk.  In  1823  be 
again  set  out  for  Africa,  intending  to  penetrate  to  Timbnc- 
too.  He  reached  Benin,  but  was  seixed  with  dysentery  it 
a  village  called  Oato,  and  died  December  3,  1823. 

BEUBO,  Pmso,  Cardinal,  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1470.  While  still  a  bo;r  he  accompanied  hi* 
father  to  Florence,  and  there  acquired  a  love  (or  that 
Tuscan  form  of  speech  which  he  afterwards  cnltivated  in 
preference  to  the  dialect  of  his  native  city.     Having  cum- 

Sleted  his  studies,  which  included  two  years'  devotioo  (i> 
reek  under  Loscaris  at  Messina,  he  chose  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession.  After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  variont 
cities  and  courts  of  Italy,  where  his  learning  already  made 
him  welcome,  he  accompanied  Julio  de*  Medici  to  Boiae, 
where  he  was  soon  after  appointed  secretary  to  Leo  X.  On 
the  Pontiff's  death  he  retired,  with  impaired  health,  to 
Padua,  and  there  lived  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  b 
literary  labors  and  amusements.  In  1S29  he  accepted  the 
office  of  histori<^rapher  to  his  native  city,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  librarian  of  St.  Mark's.  Tl^ 
offer  of  a  csrdiiial's  hat  by  Pope  Paul  IIL  took  him  in 
1639  asun  to  Rome,  where  he  renounced  the  stady  of 
damical  literature  and  devoted  himself  to  theology  and 
classical  historv,  receiving  before  long  the  rewartfof  hii 
conversion  in  the  shape  of  the  bishoprics  of  Qubbio  sod 
Bergamo.  Hedied  on  the  ISthof  January,  1647.  Bembo, 
as  a  writer,  is  the  b»au  vUal  of  a  purist  The  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  stvle  of  (be  gentiine  classics  was  the  higfacat 
perfection  at  which  he  aimed.  This  at  once  prevented  the 
gmcea  of  spontanmty  and  seoired  the  beauties  of  artistic 
elaboration.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  Cice- 
ronian cadence  that  guides  the  movement  even  of  his 
Italian  writings. 

Hit  works  inolnds  a  Hitorf  of  Tciiiai  IVom  1«8T  to  ISIS, 
dialojtaea,  poemi,  and  what  we  would  now  sail  tamjt.  Ptr- 
faapa  tha  most  famons  an  a  littls  tr«ati»  on  Italian  pn>H,  ud 
a  dialogue  intitled  Oli  AnUvti,  in  whioh  Platonia  affection  i> 
aiplaincd  and  reoommsnded  in  a  rathar  long-winded  FailuoB, 
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typographer.   Srn  Op«rt  d»  P.  Benbo,  Ventoe,  1734  j  Can,  Fill 
di  Bimbo,  In  2d  vol.  of  his  workt 

BEN  ABES,  a  division,  district,  and  dty  of  British  ladii, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  tie 
N.W.  provinces.  BehjLRBB  Division  lies  between  24° 
and  28''  N.  lat.,  and  82°  and  86°  E  long.  It  is  booodd 
on  the  N.  by  Oudh,  the  Duib,  and  Bundelkhvid ;  oo  the 
E.  by  Nepil ;  on  the  8.  by  Bengal;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Bfwa.  It  oompriscs  the  districts  of  Mirzipur,  Qhiifpur. 
Aiimgarh,  Bastl,  and  Gorakhpur;  has  an  area  of  18,3U 

Snare  miles ;  and  a  total  popidation  in  1872,  of  a,178,l-(7, 
whom  7,286,41 5,  or  89-1,  were  Hindus ;  889,33-5,  or  IfrS, 
Mahometans;  1797  Christians  and  others. 

Bemares,  a  DiSTBiOT  of  British  India,  in  the  division 

■       'le  Lieut.-    - 
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25"  32'  N.  laL,  and  82°  45'  an^  83°  38'  E.  long. 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  British  district  of  JMinpnr,  <« 

the  N.E.  by  Ghizlpur,  on  the  aE.  by  " '      "  "■    " 

and  a.W.  by  Miriipur,  and  on  the  1 
Jaunpur.  The  surface  of  the  oouatry  it 
with  numerous  deep  ravines  in  the  calcareoiB  OMigloiiierale. 
This  substratum  when  burnt  affords  good  lime,  and  fonu 
an  excellent  material  for  roads  in  its  natuial  state.  Tfaa 
soil  is  a  clayev  or  a  sandy  loam,  and  very  fotile,  except  in 
the  tracts  cuilled  Usur.  which  are  impregnated  with  soda, 
nitre,  and  other  salts. 

Frincipat  riTen— tha  Sanna,  ^«  Karamnisi,  which  sep*. 
ratas  Benaru  district  &inu  t£at  of  8h4hibid  i  the  Oomtl,  M^ 
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■nod.  ManafHtaraa — sogar,  opium,  indig  , 
«oaU«iB,'(ilk,  and  leUber.  Prinoipal  roodn-^l),  Vrom  Cal- 
■aUa  to  BsuarH,  and  IbeoM  toward!  AllatatbSd;  (Z),  a  oan- 
tjnnatioa  of  th«  Calautta  rand  tbroDgh  tha  (own  of  Banaiw  to 
Iba  Siknl  oaiitoDmant,  and  tbanra  towsrdi  Jaonpiir ;  (i\  fYom 
Ghiifpur  to  Hin£pnr  bj  Sikrol;  and  H],  fmra  Banarei  <iit7  to 
Cfaanlr.  Tha  Eait  Indian  R^lway  pane*  througb  tb«  diatriot, 
and  Iha  Qangaa  li  naTtgabls  all  tbe  jt%t  ronnd.  Oron  reTannB 
in  ISrO-TI,  £140,S1T,  at  wbisb  £89,!8S,  oi  03  p<r  sent.,  was 
dcrirad  from  land.  In  ISTS-TS  tha  dittriiit  osntalned  543 
asboola,  attanded  b;  1I,T82  pnpila.  Only  two  townl  in  the 
diitriat  oontain  abore  5000  Inhabltanta,  t1i.,  Banaraa  and 
Kimiuigar.  The  DllmatA  of  Banana  Ii  oool  In  wintar,  but  Tar; 
warm  Id  tba  hot  Muon.  Mean  tempentnra  In  1BT2,  77-6° 
Pabr. ;  aTango  uDtuJ  rainfall  for  tba  nine  jenn  ending  IST3, 
S4-03  ioetin. 

Prom  a  veij  remote  period  Bensm  formed  the  seat  of  a 
Hindu  kingdom,  said  to  have  been  founded  hj  one  K£<i 
R^i,  1200  yeaTB  B.C.  Subseqaentlj  it  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kanauj,  which  in  1193  A.o,  was  conquered  by 
Huhammad  of  Qhor.  On  the 'downfall  of  the  I^thin  dj- 
auiy  of  Dehli,  about  1699,  it  wa«  incorporated  with  the 
Uugbnl  empire.  On  the  diBraemberment  of  the  DehLl  em- 
I>ii«  it  wat  seixed  by  Safdar  Jang,  the  Naw£b  Vazfr  of 
Oudh.  by  whose  grandson  it  was  ^ded  to  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  treaty  of  1775.  The  subeeqnent  history 
of  Beaares  contains  two  important  events, — the  rebellion 
of  Ch&it  Sinh,  occasioned  by  the  unjust  demands  of  Warren 
Haatinga  for  money  to  carry  on  the  Marhatti  war ;  and 
the  mutiny  of  the  Native  Foments  in  18ST,on  irhich  occa- 
rion  the  energy  and  coolae«a  of  tlie  Earopeao  officials 
(chiefly  of  l^eneral  Neill)  carried  the  district  iuccessfully 
tfarou^  the  storm. 

BKNABBa,  the  moot  mpulons  city  in  the  North- Wtftern 
Provinces,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  commissioner  of  the 
division,  i«  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in 
25°  7'  N.  lat.  and  83°  4'  E.  long.  Aocording  to  the  census 
of  1872,  Ihe  popnlation  amounted  to  175,188,  vii.,  89,763 
males,  and  85,425  females,— 133,649,  or  T6'23  per  cent, 
being  Hindus;  41,374,  or  23'77  per  cent,  Haliometans; 
othera,  265.  Gross  rauaicifol  income  in  1871,  £1S,0G9 ; 
expenditure,  £14,331 ;  average  rate  of  munii^iial  taxation, 
1b.  lOd.  per  head. 

The  town  of  Benares — the  religious  centre  of  Hinduism 
— is  one  of  the  most  andent  cities  on  the  globe.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Sherring,  in  his  Saertd  (%  ^  the  Hindu*  (186S), 
states — "Twenty-Gve  centaries  ago,  at  the  least,  It  was 
famous.  When  Babylon  was  strusgling  with  Nineveh  for 
■npremacy,  when  Tyre  whs  plantmg  her  colonies,  when 
Athens  was  growing  in  BtrenMh,  before  Borne  had  become 
knoftQ,  or  Greece  had  contended  with  Persia,  or  Cyrus  had 
added  lustre  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  or  Nebuchadnezzar 
bad  captured  Jerusalem  and  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  had 
been  carried  into  captivity,  she  had  already  risen  to  groat- 
nesH,  if  not  to  glory.  Nay,  she  may  have  beard  of  the 
&me  of  Solomon,  and  have  sent  her  ivory,  her  ap^  and 
her  peacocks  to  adorn  his  palaces;  white  partly  with  her 

Eld  he  may  haveoverhud  the  temple  of  the  Lord."  Hionen 
tsang,  the  celebrated  Chinese  ptlcrtin,  visited  Beaares  in 
the  Tth  centnry  A.D.,  and  described  it  as  containing  thirty 
Buddhist  monasteries  with  about  3000  monks,  and  about  a 
hnndred  temples  of  Hindu  gods.  Even  after  the  lapse  of 
BO  great  a  time  the  city  is  atlll  in  its  glory,  and  as  seen 
from  the  liver  it  presents  a  scene  of  great  pictureequenesa 
and  gnmdeur.  The  Oanga  here  forms  a  fine  sweep  of 
about  4  miles  in  length,  the  dty  being  situated  on  the 
outEide  of  the  curve,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  the  most  elevated.  It  is  about  3  miles  in  length, 
by  1  in  brendih,  rising  from  the  river  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  domes  and  mtn- 
krets.  The  bank  of  the  river  ia  entirely  lined  with  stone, 
and  there  are  many  verv  fine  ghiU  or  laudioK-placee  built 
by  pioas  devotees,  and  highly  ornamented.  These  are 
generaUy  crowded  with  bathers  and  worshippers.  Shrines 
and  temples  line  the  bank.  The  internal  streets  are  so 
Tiiiding  and  narrow  that  there  is  not  room  for  a  carriage 
lo  pas^  and  It  is  difficult  to  penetikle  them  even  on  horse- 


back. Their  level  is  conaiderably  lower  than  the  groand- 
floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  generally  arched  rows  in 
front,  with  little  shops  behind  them;  and  above  these  they 
are  richly  embellished  with  verandahs,  galleriea,  project- 
ing  oriel  windows,  and  very  hrond  overhanginE  eaves  sup- 
ported by  carved  brackets.  The  houses  are  built  of  Chanir 
stone,  and  are  lofty— none  being  leas  than  two  slorie* 
high,  most  of  them  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six  sIori», 
The  Hindus  are  fond  of  painting  the  outside  of  their 
hotues  a  deep  red  color,  and  of  covering  the  moat  con- 
spicuous parts  with  pictures  of  flowers,  men,  women,  balls, 
elephanU,  and  gods  and  goddeeses  in  all  the  multiform 
shapes  known  in  Hindu  mythology.  The  number  of  tem- 
ples is  very  great;  they  are  mostly  smalt,  and  are  placed 

—  'he  anglee  -'  *' •—"•-  —  '--  ■'-  -  -■---■ '  -■-  -  '-'■- 

ises.  Theii 
are  covered  o 

and  minuteness  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  or  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

Benares,  having  from  time  immemorial  been  a  holy  city, 
cOT>tains  a  vast  number  of  Briihmaas,  who  either  subsist  by 
charitable  oootributiona,  or  are  supported  by  endowments 
iu  the  numerous  religious  institutions  of  the  city.  Hindn 
religious  mendicants,  with  every  conceivable  bodily  de- 
formity, literally  line  the  principal  streets  on  both  sides. 
Some  have  their  less  or  arms  distorted  by  long  contin- 
uance in  one  position ;  others  have  ke^t  their  hands 
clenched  until  Ihe  finger  nails  have  pierced  entirely 
through  their  hands.  But  besides  an  immense  resort  to 
B^iares  of  poor  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  India,  as  well 
as  from  Thibet  and  Burmah,  nnmbers  of  rich  Hindua,  in 
tlie  decline  of  life,  retire  thither  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  or  temporarily  to  wash  away  their  sins  in  tha 
sacred  water  of  the  Ganges.  These  devotees  lavish  targe 
sums  in  indiscriminate  charity,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
sharing  in  such  pious  distributions  that  brings  together 
the  concouise  of  religious  mendioante  from  all  qaartera  of 
the  country. 

Besides  its  religious  interest,  B«iares  is  important  as  a 
wealthy  city  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  the  bixAita 
are  filled  with  the  richest  goods,  and  there  is  a  constant 
bustle  of  business  in  all  the  principal  streets.  A  large 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  indigo  which 
are  produced  in  the  district.  Silk  and  shawls  are  manu- 
factured in  the  city-  and  Benares  is  especially  famous  for 
its  gold  embroidered  cloths,  called  Kink&b  (Kincob),  and  for 
its  gold  filigree  work.  A  largo  <juantity  of  English  piece 
goods  here  finds  a  market,  being  either  sold  for  coDsumption 
in  the  neighlMThood,  or  sent  to  other  ports  of  the  country. 
The  principal  English  institution  in  Benares  is  the  Goven>- 
ment  or  Queen's  College,  ss  it  is  called,  conducted  by  a  ftadf 
of  professors  from  England.  There  are  two  distinct  and 
separate  departments  in  the  college — Sanskrit  and  English. 
The  Sanflknt  college  was  founded  by  Government  in  1791. 
There  are  three  missions  in  Benares— the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  London,  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
The  minion  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  in  1817.  The  mission  has  a  church  capable 
of  holding  between  300  and  400  persons,  two  normal  schools 
for  training  Christian  teachers,  a  large  collnn,  and  several 
girls'  schools.  The  mission  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  inaugurated  in  1821,  and  is  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  A  Bohetantial  church  was  erected 
about  1846.  The  mission  of  the  Baptist  Miasionary  Sodety 
was  founded  in  1817,  originally  as  an  outpost  of  the  Serampur 
mission.  It  maintains  an  orphanage  for  the  support  and 
education  of  native  children.  With  regard  to  Uie  civil 
station,  which  b  situated  a  short  distance  &om  the  town, 
Hr.  Sherring  Bays, — 

"Tha  foreign  reaidanti  of  BenarM  live  obleDy  at  Slkfol,  an 
eitcnaive  luburb  on  the  nortb-wsit  side  of  the  flity.  This  aUtion 
ia  divided  by  tbe  Bam£  River,  to  tbe  sonth  of  wbloh  the  sraater 
portion  of  the  military  oantonment*,  and  buildingi  aollnMt*d 
thsrawith,  are  situatad,  and  likawiaa  tba  English  obnrah,  Sovem- 
ment  eollege,  medksl  ball,  tbe  old  mint,  tbe  reeidenoa  at  the 
HabirSji  of  Benarei,  the  missioDariM  of  the  Cbnmh  of  Bngland 
and  of  tbe  London  and  the  Baotiat  Sooietiei,  the  oonrta  ot  the 
aivil  and  aeiaiona  judge,  the  depaty-jiidge,  and  tbe  judge  of 
atnall  oaaaea.  To  the  north  of  the  river  are  tbe  honaiia  of  the 
oivil  offioere  of  Goienment,  the  oonrtt  of  the  oommluionar  of 
the  diviaion,  and  of  the  oolleotor  and  other  magiitiates  of  the 
diitrlct;  Hveral  bnngolowa  Inhabited  by  depowd  Bijb  and 
other  nativaa;  the  Wards'  Imtitu"        '"  "" '■" ' 
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BENAVENTE-BENDER-ABBA8I. 


«f  Sktin  noblemen  nndar  ipeoiiJ  ehtrge  of  QoTsnunent,  uid 
whila  pnniiing  their  itadlei  at  Qnaen'i  Collagaj  the  beantifnl 
pnblid  gudeaa,  aapportsd  by  lubMription ;  tha  awiinming  buh) 
the  jail,  io  whioh  u  maoj  u  1700  priaoaen  era  sometiniea  con- 
flned;  the  InnadB  ujlum,  with  110  p&tianCa;  the  blind  uid  leper 

Slam,  with  130  Ismatae,  fonoded  ID  1829  b;  Ri]£  Kill  Boafctr 
Detail;  nnd  the  oamatar;.  A  hoipital  and  foai  diipensariei 
»re  (Itnftted  in  Tariana  parU  of  the  ait;,  and  afford  gratsltoiu 
nlief  to  niimeroiu  patieota  daily." 

BENAVENTE,  a  deca/ed  loini  of  Spun,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Zamora,  ritu&ted  on  a  gentle  eminence  near  the 
River  Esla.  It  formerlj  gave  title  to  the  PimenlaU,  a 
poverTiil  bniilv  of  coDdte,  which  ig  nov  metved  in  that  of 
the  dukes  of  OsuBa.  The  ancient  caetle  atill  ezisls  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  Among  ttie  numerous  churclies,  for 
wliich  the  (own  wis  once  remarkable,  are  Santa  Maria  del 
Aiogue,  dating  from  the  12th  and  13t1i  renluries,  and  San 
Juan  del  Mercsdo,  which  once  belongcil  to  the  Knights- 
Templars,  and  Blill  contains  Eome  very  old  sepulchral  mon- 
omenls.  Silk-spinning  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  number  453S. 

BENBOW,  Jonn,  English  admiral,  the  son  of  a  Shrop- 
shire gentleman,  whs  bom  at  Shrewsbury  about  1650.  He 
went  to  sea  when  very  young,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  bo- 
came  master  of  a  merchantman.  When  trading  to  the 
Medilerrauean  in  1686,  he  beat  0^  a  Sallee  ptrato  with 
«nch  bravery  that  James  II.,  who  look  a  keen  interest  in 
thios  and  geamen,  made  him  captain  of  a  man-of-war.  On 
the"  accession  of  William  III.  he  was  employed  to  pro- 
tect Englisli  commerce  in  the  Channel,  a  duly  which  he 
vigilantly  discharged.  Aller  taking  part  with  great  in- 
trepidity ir>  the  bombardment  of  S(.  Malo  (1S93),  and 
superintending  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk  (1696),  he  sailed 
in  1698  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  restore  several  English  vessels  which  they  had 
seiied.  On  his  return  he  vras  appointed  vlce-admira^  and 
was  frequently  consulted  by  (he  king.  In  1701  he. was 
sent  again  to  the  West  Indies,  a  station  declined  by  his 
seniors  from  fear  of  tlie  French  strength  in  these  waters. 
In  August,  1702,  hU  ship,  tlie  "  Breda,"  ^ve  chase  off 
Santa  Martha  to  a  French  squadron  under  Du  Casse ;  and 
although  unsupported  by  his  consorts,  he  kept  up  a  running 
fight  for  five  days  with  the  most  stubborn  courage.  While 
boarding  the  Btemraost  Fren(!h  vessel  he  received  two  sever* 
wounds ;  and  shorliy  aftenrarda  his  right  i^  was  shattered 
by  u  chiun-shot,  despite  which  he  remained  on  (he  qoarter- 
deck  till  morning,  when  the  fiagrant  disobedience  of  the 
captains  under  him,  and  the  disabled  ooodition  of  his  ship, 
forced  him  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  chase.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Jamaira,  where  his  subordinates  were  tried  br  court- 
toanU,  he  died  of  his  wounds  on  November  4,  1702.  He 
possessed  inflexible  resolution  and  great  uaval  skill,  and 
secured  his  high  rank  through  his  unaided  merits,  (t^. 
Yonge's  HiM.  <i(  Ue  BrUuk  Naiy,  vol.  L ;  Campbell's  BriHth 
AdmiraU,  vol.  iii.) 

BENCH,  or  Banc,  has  various  1^  dgniflcalionB. 
Fred-Bench  signifies  that  estate  in  copfhold-lands  which 
the  wife,  being  espoused  a  virgin,  has,  alter  the  decease  of 
her  husband,  lox  her  dower,  diaa  iola  el  caala  faerii,  accord- 
ing (o  the  custom  of  the  manor.  With  respect  to  uis  free- 
bench  different  manora  have  different  customs. 

Qiteen'b  Bench  is  one  of  the  three  superior  courts  of 
Common  Law  at  Westminster,  the  others  being  the  Com- 
mon Fleas  and  the  Ezcheiguer.  Although  for  many  years 
these  tribunals  have  possessed  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  there 
are  a  few  cases  in  which  each  possesses  exclusive  authority, 
and  in  point  of  dignity  precedence  is  given  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  which  is  also 
■Ijled  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  and  is  tlie  highest 
permanent  judge  of  the  Crown.  All  three  courts  trace 
their  origin  to  the  aula  regia~  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
attended  to  riie  business  of  uie  revenue,  the  Common  Pleas 
to  private  actions  between  citizens,  and  the  Queen's  Bench 
retained  criminal  cases  and  such  other  jurisdictiou  as  had 
not  been  divided  between  the  other  tw«  courts.  Bv  1 1  Oeo. 
IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  70,  \  8,  the  Court  of  Sichequer 
Chamber  was  constituted  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  errois  in 
law  in  all  three  courts.  Like  the  Court  of  Exchequer  the 
Queen's  Bench  assumed,  by  me&ns  of  an  ingenious  fiction, 
the  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters,  which  properly  belonged  to 
the  Common  Pleia.  The  Ainctioiu  peculiar  to  the  Queen's 
Bokdt  ue  its  jnriadiction  in  cnnunal  malten,  and  the 
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lagistral 
other  public  officers.  Of  late  veara  the  court  Has  co 
of  one  Lord  ChieMnstice  ant!  fire  piatitt  judges.  Uodei 
the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
beoomes  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Jnstice ;  and  appeals  will  in  future  be  taken  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  instead  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 

The  Court  of  Common  Fleas  is  Bometimea  ttlled  the 
CoMHON  Bench.  \ 

Sitting  in  Banc  (in  the  conrts  of  Common  Law)  are  the 
sittitigg  of  the  full  contt  for  the  hearing  of  motions,  special 
cases,  &c.,  as  opposed  to  the  nfn  priiu  sittinss  for  tnaL  of 
facts,  where  usually  only  a  sinele  judge  prcoiaeB. 

BENCHERS,  in  the  lOns  of  Court,  the  senior  memben 
of  the  society,  who  are  invested  with  thegovenimmtofth* 
body  to  which  they  belong. 

BENCOOLEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  Dutch  residency  ui 
the  3.W.  of  Sumatra.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  at  tht 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  3°  Sff  8.  laL  anJ 
102°  3'  E.  long.  The  locality  is  low  and  swainpj,  anl 
■     '        ■    -  ■       -"  -     The  bav 
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bamboo  piles, 
open  roadstead  fringed  with  ooral  leefi,  a 
landing  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  sutC  A  lighthouK 
has  been  recently  erected  by  the  Dutch  authorities.  Atone 
time  there  was  a  very  extensive  trade  carried  on  with 
Bengal,  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  Java,  but  it  has  gteally 
declined.  The  nrincipal  exports  are  nepper  and  camphet. 
The  town,  which  was  formerly  6  miles  to  the  north,  tm 
removed  to  its  present  site  in  1714.  It  is  defended  by  a 
fort ;  and  possesses  an  old  and  a  new  govern  ment-hcose,  a 
council  chamber  and  treasury,  a  hocpiut,  Ac  The  churcli 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1833.  Bencoolen  na 
formerly  the  chief  establishmetit  poeeesaed  by  the  Kitiluh 
East  India  Company  in  the  island^  and  for  a  few  years  con- 
stituted a  distinct  presidency.  In  1719  the  settlers  vera 
expelled  by  the  natiyea,  but  were  soon  permitted  to  return. 
Inl760all  the  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
were  destroyed  by  a  French  fleet  under  Comte  d'Estaing. 
Thev  were  afterwards  re-established  and  secured  to  the 
British ;  but  in  1825  thev  were  finally  ceded  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  exchange  for  the  Dutch  sMtlements  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India.  Population  of  the  district  in  1871,  liO 
Europeans  and  128,343  natives. 

BENDER,  a  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of  a  district  in 
the  province  of  Bessarabia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  ot 
the  Dniester,  35  miles  from  Kisheneff,  in  46'^  49^  N.  tat. 
and  29°  29'  E.  long.  It  possesMs  three  Greek  dioiehes, 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  s  dimenting  place  of  woishih 
four  synagogues,  and  a  mosqae.  Its  industrial  establish- 
ments include  a  tobacco-factory,  candle-works,  and  bnck- 
kilns.  Ad  important  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  in 
harbor  on  the  Dniester  and  the  road  that  leads  to  Udes^— 
the  greater  part  of  the  shipe  discharging  their  cargoes  hei« 
to  be  conveyed  by  land  to  Odessa  and  Jossy.  The  priiy 
dpal  articles  of  trade  are  com,  wine,  wool,  cuttle,  tallow, 
and  especially  timber,  which  is  floated  down  the  Dnieatet 
The  citadel  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an  emiooic^ 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Suwarofl"  mound  ;  in  its  ea^ 
em  part  is  a  wooden  castle  with  towers.  There  are  also  fmr 
suburbs  to  the  town,  which  in  1367  had  a  popnlalioa  of 
24.443,  the  greater  proportion  of  them  being  Jews.  Ai 
early  as  the  12th  centuij  the  Genoese  had  a  settlement  im 
the  site  of  Bender.  The  Moldavians  called  the  dm 
Teegeen,  and  the  name  of  Bender  was  only  twstowed  by 
tlie  Turks  in  the  end  of  the  14tb  century.  In  1709  Charles 
XII.,  after  the  defeat  of  Poltava,  collected  his  forces  btfS 
in  a  camp  which  they  called  New  Stockholm,  and  coo- 
tinued  there  till  1711.  Bender  was  thrice  taken  by  the 
Russians,— by  Panim  in  1770,  Potemkin  in  1789.  and  Hef- 
endorf  in  1806, — but  it  was'  not  held  pennanoitly  by  Bans 
till  the  Bucharest  peace  of  1812. 

BENDEB-ABBASl,  a  town  of  Peiua  in  the  province 
of  Eirman,  on  the  northern  ahore  of  the  Persian  OntC  IB 
27"  13'  N.  lal.  and  56"  7'  E.  long.,  about  12  miles  K.W. 
of  the  island  of  Ormus.  It  is  surronnded  with  walla,  hot 
the  houses  are  of  a  very  poor  deecriptiou.  The  old  DtHi^ 
factory  is  still  standing,  and  serves  as  the  occasiotial  nH- 
denee  of  the  Imam  of  Mascat,  to  whose  domain  the  to«i 
belongs.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  trade  in  lbs 
export  of  tobacco  and  fruits  and  the  import  of  roiloDH:lodi 
and  pottery.  The  port  is  shallow  and  inconvmient  j  and 
it  is  evident  that  duuigca  of  the  gomC  line  b^  Kiting  of 


tiul  donidRtion  hare  mmiilenbly  iltered  Ihe  charscier  of 
the  plice  BiDce  the  time  wlien.  under  the  rame  of  Oom- 
brooD,  it  ranked  ss  one  of  ihe  firel  aeaporia  (4  Pentia.  In 
161S  the  Portugese  hid  established  Fort  Eoinoran  here, 
bat  it  WW  destrojed  in  1614,  ind  Ibe^  were  expelled  by 
Hwh  Abbu  I.  The  English,  however,  were  permitted  lo 
build  k  hetarj,  and  about  1620  the  Dutch  obtained  the 
Mine  privil^^  Oo  the  capture  of  the  ialaod  of  Ormui  in 
1622  by  the  English  and  Fersituis,  s  lar)^  portion  of  its 
bade  WIS  diverted  to  the  town,  which  derived  its  name  of 
Bnidei^Abbasi,  or  Harbor  of  Abboi,  from  the  shah.  DariaK 
Ihe  rest  of  Ihe  17lh  century  (he  traffic  was  very  great,  all 
Ae  neighboriiig  naiion&li ties  and  merchants  from  the  prin- 
cipal countriee  of  Europe  frequenting  its  mariceta;  but 
La  the  ISth  century  this  prosperity  declined,  and  most  of 
the  trade  was  removed  to  Bushire.  In  1759  (be  English 
haorj  was  destroyed  by  the  French ;  and  though  it  waa 
■flerwarda  re-eatabliahed,  it  has  long  been  abandoned.  The 
nina  of  (be  factory  and  other  buildint(a  lie  to  the  weat  of 
tlie  M«wnt  town.     Population  about  9000. 

BENEDICT,  St.,  the  founder  of  th«  celebrated  Bene- 
4ictiae  order,  ia  the  moat  illustriooa  name  in  the  early 
Ustoiyof  Wesleni  monasticisDi.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  the  monastic  ayetem,  which  waa  destinfd  to  exercise 
•och  an  influence  for  centuries,  owes  i(s  extension  and 
organiiation.  Benedict  was  bom  at  Nursia  in  Umbria 
aboat  the  year  430.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Italian  family, 
and  waa  early  aent  to  Borne  to  be  educated.  But  the 
disorder  and  vices  of  the  capital  drove  him  into  solitude 
while  atill  a  youth.  It  was  a  time  of  public  peril  and 
ncial  ruin.  The  Boraan  empire  wa.>  crumbling  to  pieces, 
shakeD  bj  the  succenive  inroads  of  barbarians,  and  a  prey 
to  erery  apeciea  of  fiolenea  and  corruption.  Young  Bene- 
dict fled  from  the  wickedness  aronnd  him.  He  gave  up 
bis  literary  studies  and  preferred  to  be  wiaelv  ignorant 
{teiettUr  naciaa).  This  is  the  statement  of  his  biographer 
Gregory  the  Great,  from  whom  come  all  the  details  (bat 
we  Know  of  Benedict's  life.  It  is  needlesa  Co  say  that 
many  of  these  details  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
imponibie  for  modem  hiatorical  criticism  to  accept  them 
in  their  literal  meaning.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  trying 
to  disentangle  the  truth  from  the  falsehood.  The  reader 
can  easily  make  allowance  for  the  ima^nalive  exaggera- 
tiooa  of  the  story. 

When  Benedict  fled  from  Kome  he  took  refuge 


■ible  grotto  near  Subiaco,  he  found  eecluaion  and  shelter. 
A  neighboring  monk  supplied  him  with  food  let  down  by 
*  rope,  with  a  Email  bell  attached,  which  gave  notice  of  the 
Approach  of  the  food.  Once  the  devil  broke  the  rope,  but 
his  malice  was  foiled  by  the  pious  ingenuity  of  the  monk. 
Other  and  graver  dangers  assailed  him.  The  Evil  One 
took  the  sl^pe  of  a  b^utiful  woman,  with  whose  image 
4he  youthful  recluse  had  been  familiar  in  Bome,  and  ao 
worked  upon  his  senses  that  he  waa  on  the  point  of 
sbaadoning  his  solitude  in  search  of  Che  b^uty  which 
haunted  him.  But  summoning  all  his  fortitude  he  stripped 
himself  of  the  vestment  of  skins  which  was  his  only 
-covering  rushed  naked  amongst  the  thorns  and  briars 
which  ^w  around  liis  retreat,  and  rolled  himself  amongst 
them  till  he  bad  extinguished  the  impure  flame  which 
^levoured  him.  No  impulses  of  sensual  passion  eve 
revisited  him.  But  trials  of  a  different  kind  aaaailed  him 
After  spending  about  (hree  years  in  retirement  a  neighboi 
ing  convent  of  monks  luaisled  upon  cliooeing  him  as  their 
head.  He  wamed  them  of  (he  severity  of  the  rule  he 
woiUd  be  bound  to  exercise,  but  they  would  not  be 
diasuaded  from  their  purpose.  He  had  hardly  commenced 
his  office,  however,  when  they  broke  out  into  fierce  rt 
meat  a^inst  him,  and  attempted  to  poison  him.  Thi 
containing  the  poison  was  no  sooner  taken  into  (he  handa 
of  Benedict  than  it  burst  asunder;  and,  calmly  reproving 
them  for  their  in^^ratltude,  he  left  tliem  and  withdrew  once 
more  into  his  solitude. 

Ryf  (his  time,  however,  the  &me  of  Benedict  had  spread, 
and  it  was  im|iosaible  for  him  to  remain  inactive.  Multi- 
tudes gatherisl  around  him,  and  no  fewer  than  twel' 
select  cloisters  were  planted  in  the  lonely  valley  of  the 
Atiio  and  on  the  adjacent  heights.  Young  patricians  from 
Bome  and  elsewhere  were  attracted  to  these  fraternities; 
And  amongst  them  one  of  the  name  of  Maurus  (St.  Haur), 
who  began  to  sliare  in  popular  eateem  aomelliing  of  the 
Vol.  Ill lar 
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sanctity  and  miracnlona  endowments  of  Benedtc^  and  who 
was  destined  to  be  hia  succesnr.  But  with  increuing 
fame  came  also  jealousy  of  his  position  and  duties.  A 
renewed  attempt  was  made  by  an  kiviods  priest  to  ad- 
miniaCei  poison  to  Ihe  saint;  and,  miraculous  interpoel- 
tiona  having  again  oome  to  his  rescue,  the  same  priest,  by 
name  Florentius,  had  leoonrae  (o  the  diauolical  device  of 
sending  seven  lewd  girls  within  the  precincts  of  the 
monastery,  to  seduce  the  monka  by  their  gestures  and 
sports.  Benedict  determined  to  denirt  from  a  neighbor- 
hood so  full  of  danger,  notwithstanding  the  long  period  of 
thirty  years  during  wbich  tie  bod  labored  to  consecrate  it 
and  spread  abroatl  the  bleasinga  of  an  asoetic  Chrislianity. 
He  journeyed  southwards,  ana  at  length  settled  at  Monte 
Cassino,  an  isolated  and  picturesque  hilt  near  the  sourae 
of  the  Liris.  There  at  this  time  am  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo  atill  stood,  to  which  the  ignorant  peasants  brought 
their  oQeringa.  Benedict,  in  his  holy  enthuatasm,  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  temple  and  to  erect  in  its  plaoe  two  orato- 
ries, one  lo  SL  John  the  Baptist  and  the  other  to  St.  Hartin. 
whose  ascetic  fame  had  travelled  to  Italy  from  the  south 
of  Qaul.  Around  these  sacred  spots  gradually  rose  the 
RunoUB  monastery  which  was  destined  to  car^  the  name 
of  its  founder  through  the  Christian  world,  and  lo  give  its 
laws,  as  Milman  says,  "to  alinoet  the  whole  of  Western 
monaaticiam." 

Benedict  gurvived  fourteen  years  after  be  had  be^n  this 
great  work.  Hia  aanctity  and  influence  grew  with  hia  years^ 
in  iilustradon  of  which  it  is  told  how  the  barbarian  kitig 
Totila,  who  made  himself  master  of  Bome  and  Italy,  sought 
his  presence,  and,  prostrating  himself  at  hia  feet,  accepted  a 
rebuke  for  hia  cruekiea,  and  depaited  a  humbler  and  better 
man.  His  last  days  wei-e  associated  with  the  love  and 
devotion  of  his  aister  Scolaatica,  who  too  had  forsaken  the 
world  and  given  henelf  to  a  religious  life  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  genius  for  government  hardly  less  than  his  own. 
She  had  established  a  nunnery  near  Monte  Cassino ;  fant 
the  rules  of  (he  order  permi[ted  the  brother  and  sister  to 
meet  only  oitce  a  year.  He  bad  come  to  pay  hia  accus- 
tomed vialL  They  had  spent  the  day  in  devout  converae, 
and.  In  the  fulnesi  of  her  affection,  Scolastica  entreotea 
him  lo  remain,  and  "  speak  of  the  joys  of  heaven  till  Ihe 
morning."  Benedict  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  when 
his  aister  buist  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  bowed  her  head  in 
orayer.  Immediately  the  heavens  became  overcast;  ihun- 
ler  was  heard,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  so  that  it  was 


in  vision  (he  soul  of  his  sister  entering  heaven,  and  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  his  own  summons  came.  He  died 
standing,  after  partaking  of  the  holy  communion,  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  sister. 

The  BEHEDicTTiNEa,  or  followers  of  SL  Benedict,  were 
those  who  submitted  to  the  monastic  rule  which  ha  insti- 
tuted. Tilts  rule  will  be  generally  described  in  the  article 
on  MONACBISIC.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  its  tw» 
main  principles  were  labor  and  obedience.  It  waa  the 
distinction  of  Benedict  that  he  not  merely  organised  (he 
monks  into  communides,  but  based  their  community- life  in 
a  great  degree  on  manual  labor,  in  contrast  (o  the  merely 
meditative  seclusion  which  had  hitherto  been  in  vogue 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Probably,  not  even  the 
founder  himself  foresaw  all  the  prospective  advantages  of 
his  law,  which  was  destined  not  merely  lo  make  many  a 
wildemeas  and  solitary  place  (o  rejoice  with  fertility,  but 
to  expand,  moreover,  into  a  noble  mteliectual  fruitfiilnesa, 
which  has  been  the  glory  of  (he  Benedictine  order.  The 
law  of  obedience  waa  ateolute,  but  waa  tempered  by  the 
necessity  on  the  tiart  of  the  superior  of  consulting  all  the 
monka  aaaembled  in  a  council  or  chapter  upon  all  import- 
ant businesB.  The  abbot  or  auperior  was  also  elected  by  all 
the  monks,  whose  liberty  of  choice  was  unrestricted.  No 
rigiit  of  endowment  properly  auhsiated  within  the  monas- 
tery ;  and  the  vow  of  itabiliti/  once  undertaken  after  the 
expiry  of  the  year  of  novitiate  couhl  never  be  recalled. 
Food  and  clothing  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  all  duly 
regulated;  and  the  intervals  of  labor  were  relieved  by  a 
continually  recurring  round  of  religioua  service  from  prime 
to  evensong.  The  Benedictine  rule  spread  almost  univer- 
sally in  the  Weat,^not  in  rivalry  cf  any  other  rule,  but  aa 
the  more  full  and  complete  development  of  the  monastio 
system.  In  France  and  England  especially  it  look 
rapid  rooCj  and  "in  every  rich  fslley,  by  tlie  side  uf 
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enry  dear  and  d««p  itreMn,  aicw  %  EcoedietlDe  •bW" 
— *  oentre  of  local  good  ana  Chrutiaii  dTilliUIoii.  See 
AasR.  (j.  T.) 

BENEDICT.     FoorMen  popes  bore  the  name  of  Bene- 


u&nauit.T  I.  (673-8)  mcceeded  John  III^  and  occupied 
Ihaf^palchairduriiigtheiacuiBionE  of  the  LombordB,  and 
darioK  the  aeriea  of  plagaea  and  faminea  which  followed 
thsae  innsiotM.     (Paul.  Diacon.,  De  OaL  Lmgob^  ii.  10.) 

Benkdect  II.  (684-686}  succeeded  Lea  II..  but  although 
choeen  in  683  he  was  not  ordained  till  684,  because  the  leave 
of  the  Emperor  Conslantine  wag  not  obtained  until  some 
month*  after  the  election.     (Paul.  Diaoon.,  op.  eU.,  yi.  63.} 

Bkhkdict  III.  (856-868)  waa  ch<»en  bj  the  clem  and 
TOopIe  of  Bome^  bat  the  election  waa  not  confirmed  b;  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  who  appointed  an  anti-pope,  Anasta^na. 
Benedict  was  at  last  Bucceeelal,  and  the  schism  helped  to 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  emperoTH  upon  the  popea.  The 
mTthical  Pope  Joan  is  usually  placed  between  Benedict 
■nd  his  predeceasor  Leo  IV. 

BEifKOTCT  IV.  (900-908). 

Bexediot  V.  (964-965)  was  elected  hj  the  Bomans  on 
the  death  of  John  Zn.  The  Emperor  OEho  did  not  approve 
of  the  choice,  and  carried  off  the  pope  to  Hambuig,  where 
he  died. 

BxHZDioT  VL  (972-974)  was  cboaen  with  gte*t  cere- 
moDj  and  installed  pope  nnder  the  protection  of  tiie  Em- 
peror Olho  the  QreaL  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  the 
lorbalent  dtiiens  of  Bome  renewed  their  outiagca,  and  the 
pcqw  himself  was  strangled  bjr  order  of  C^caotntina,  the  son 
of  the  notorious  Theodora. 

BxKBDicT  VII.  (976-983)  belonged  to  the  noble  &mlly 
of  the  ooonls  of  Tusculum,  and  governed  Bome  quietly  for 
nearly  nine  years,  a  somewhat  rare  thing  In  those  days. 

Braxnior  VIII.  (1012-1024  J,  also  of  the  family  of  Tua- 
culnm,  was  opposed  by  an  anti-pope,  Or^^ory,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  dee  from  Bome.  He  was  reatored  by  Heoiy 
of  Saxony,  whom  be  crowned  emperor  in  1014.  In  his  pon- 
tificate toe  Suacens  b^an  to  attack  the  aoutiiem  coaata  of 
Europ^  and  effected  %  settleineiit  in  Sardinia.  The  Nor- 
mans also  then  b^an  to  settle  In  Italy. 

BsMBDiOT  IX.  (1033-1056%  the  sou  of  Alberic,  count 
of  Tnaculum,  and  nephew  of  Benedict  VIII.,  obtained  the 
Papal  chair  by  simony.  He  was  deposed  in  1044,  and  Syl- 
vester WIS  chosen  in  hie  stead.  The  result  wu  a  longand 
disgraceful  schism  (rf  MiUler,  D»  Sehianalt  in  EedTBinn. 
wb  Bmtif.  Bentd.  IX.). 

Benedict  X  {I05S-9)  scarcely  doerree  to  be  redtoned 
a  pope.  He  reigned  nine  months.  It  is  important,  how- 
evM,  to  remember  that  his  election  is  one  of  the  latest 
made  hy  Boman  factions,  end  under  his  aucceeaor  the 
mode  of  election  by  the  caidinals  was  adopted. 

Bekbdict  XI.  (1308-1304)  succeeded  the  bmoos  Boni- 
fiice  Vllly  but  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  Ulti«montBne 
policy.  He  released  Philip  the  Wwit  of  France  from  the 
excommunication  laid  on  bim  by  Boniface,  and  practically 
unored  the  bull  Uwm  Sandam.  The  popes  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  him  were  completely  uader  the  influence 
of  the  kings  of  Fiance,  and  removed  the  Papal  seat  &om 
Bixne  to  Avignon. 

Bkhkdict  XII.  (1334-1342)  ancoeeded  Pope  John 
XXII.,  but  did  not  carry  oat  the  poliqr  of  his  predeoeMor, 
He  practically  made  peace  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  and 
as  mr  as  possible  came  to  terms  with  the  f'rantnscana,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Roman  see.  He  was  a  refonn- 
ing  pope,  and  tried  to  curb  the  luxury  of  the  monastic 
oMen,  but  without  much  buoo«bs.  (BaUiie,  VUa  PtmU/. 
Jwnioa.,  i.) 

Bekediot  XIII.  Two  pop«a  assumed  this  title — (1.) 
Pettr  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  chosen  by  the  French 
cardinals  on  the  death  of  Clement  VIL  in  1394.  On  the 
death  of  Urban  V.  in  1339  the  Italian  canliiials  had  cboaen 
Bonifaee  IX. ;  the  election  of  Benedict  therefore  perpetuated 
the  great  schuro.  The  grecterportitKi  of  the  chtuch  refused 
to  recognise  him,  and  in  1397  the  French  Church,  which 
had  sappotied  him,  withdrew  from  allegiance  to  both  popes, 
and  in  1398  Benedict  was  impriaoned  in  his  own  palaoe  at 
Avignon.  The  Council  of  Cooslance  brought  Ibis  state  of 
matter*  to  an  end.  Benedict  abdicated  in  1417,  but  was 
tecogniied  by  Scotland  and  Spain  until  his  death  in  1424. 
His  name  aces  not  appear  in  the  Italian  list  of  popes. 
(Cf.  Dopuy,  .ffut.  du  SAitmt,  1378-1428.)  (2.)  Vinceruo 
Mono  OruM,  who  succeeded  Innocent  XIIL  in  1724.    He 


at  first  called  himself  Benedict  XIV^  bnt  al 

the  title.    He  was  a  reforming  pope,  and  endeavored  to  fat 


BBNEDior  XIV.  (1T40-176S)  belonged  to  a  noUe  bmUv 
of  Bolo^tia.  Eieded  to  the  Papal  chair  in  a  timeof  greU 
difficulties,  chiefly  caused  by  the  disputes  between  BoniB 
Catholic  naUons  about  the  election  of  bishops,  he  manand 
to  overcome  moet  of  them.  .  The  diaputca  of  the  Hdy^ 
with  Na^es,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Venice,  and  Aostria  wsrt 
settled.  Perhaiw  the  moet  important  act  of  his  pootiflcsle 
ffss  the  promulntion  of  his  famous  laws  about  miadoDC 
in  the  two  bulls,  Ei  quo  imyttlari  and  Omtuum  salicttaduuB, 
In  these  bulls  he  denounced  the  custom  of  acoommodatinc 
Christian  words  and  usages  to  express  heathen  ideas  bm 
practices,  which  had  been  extensively  done  by  the  JssnilB 
in  their  Indian  and  Chinese  missions.  The  conseqaencs 
of  these  bulls  was  that  most  of  the  so-called  converti  wen 
lost  to  the  church. 

BENEFICE,  a  term  first  Applied  under  the  Boman  m- 

Eire  to  portions  of  land,  the  usufruct  of  which  was  granted 
y  the  emperoia  to  their  soldieia  or  others  for  lile,  as  a  re- 
WBiA  or  benefieiam  for  past  services,  and  as  a  retainer  for 
future  services.  A  list  of  all  such  bai^iaa  was  recorded  in 
the  Book  o/  Ben^eea  (Libtr  Bai^iiaervm),  which  was  kept 
bv  the  principal  rt^istrar  of  benefices  [Priautaittuu  Etta- 
naorwn].  In  imitation  uf  the  practice  observed  under  the 
Roman  empire,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  under  the 
feudal  system  to  porti<His  of  land  granted  by  a  lord  to  bli 
vanal  for  the  maiotenonce  of  the  latter  on  condition  of  hk 
rendering  military  service;  and  snch  grants  were  origin- 
ally for  life  only,  and  the  land  reverted  to  the  lord  on  the 
death  of  the  vasnl.  In  a  similar  manner  grants  Of  laa^ 
of  the  profits  of  land,  appear  to  have  bem  made  by  the 
" '  -      '    life,  on -^ '  -' 


drcumstancea,  the  alienation  from  the  bishoprics  of  any 
lands  so  granted.    The  next  fbllowing  Conncil  of  Or 
I,  broke  in  upon  this  principle,  by  ded 


if  Orleans, 


op  could  not  reclaim  from  his  clervy  any  grants  n 

them  by  his  predecessor,  excepting  in  cases  of  rniao 

This  Innovation  on  the  ancient  practice  was  confirmed  l» 
the  subsequent  Coundl  of  Lyons,  666,  and  from  thuMriod 
these  grants  ceased  to  -he  rmrded  as  personal,  and  their 
substance  beeameannexed  to  the  churches, — in  other  wvtdi, 
they  were  henceforth  enjoyed  jure  ttluli^  uid  no  longer /b« 
persoiuti.  How  and  when  the  term  bai^itia  oune  to  be  ip- 
plied  to  these  episcopal  granla  is  nDcertain,  bnt  ibey  sn 
deeignated  by  that  teim  in  a  canon  of  the  Coandl  of  M^ 
ence  813. 

The  term  benefloe,  according  to  the  canon  law,  impliN 
always  an  ecclesiastitsl  office,  propUr  nod  benetietua  wAw, 
but  it  does  not  always  imply  a  euro  of  souls.  It  has  been 
defined  to  be  tlie  right  which  a  clerk  has  to  eiyoy  oertaui 
eodesiastical  revenues  on  condition  of  disclwrg*t>8  owtsin 
services  pnscribed  by  the  canons,  or  by  usage,  or  by  the 
conditions  uader  trtiich  his  office  has  been  Ibanded.  iImbb 
services  might  be  those  of  a  secular  prieel,  with  cure  of  ■ook, 
or  they  might  be  those  of  a  recrular  priest,  a  member  ot  a 
religiouB  order,  without  cure  of  souls ;  but  in  ereiy  cs 
benefice  implied  three  thinnA  1.  An  obl^ation  '"  '<»^ 


the  duties  of  an  office,  whidi  is  altogether  spiritual ;  S.  Thv 
rlrht  tn  enjoy  the  fruits  attached  to  that  office  which  is  Ike 
itself;  3.  The  fruits  themselves,  which  are  the  tem- 


poralities. Bv  keeping  these  distinctions  In  view,  the  ligfal 
of  patronage  lu  the  case  of  aecular  benefices  becomea  intel- 
ligible, being  in  fact  the  right,  which  was  originally  vmlel 
in  the  donor  of  the  temporalities,  to  present  to  the  ^abop  ■ 
derk  to  be  admitted,  if  found  fit  by  the  bishop,  to  (he  oAce 
to  which  those  temporalities  are  annexed.  NominatiDa 
or  presentation  on  the  part  of  the  patron  of  the  benrfoe  ii 
thus  the  firat  requisite  in  order  that  a  derk  shoold  beooine 
l«gal1r  entitled  to  a  benefice.  The  next  requisite  ia  thaihe 
should  be  admitted  by  the  bishop  as  a  fit  peison  kx  the 
spiritual  office  to  which  the  benefice  is  annexed,  aad  the 


England  a  bishop  was  Stowed  a  space  of  two  montha  U 
inquire  and  inform  himself  of  the  suffideQcy  of  evtty 
presentee,  but  by  the  nln»y-fifUi  of  the  canons  of  160*  thai 
mterval  has  ban  abridged  to  tweotyei^t  day^  witUr 


riuch  tlM  Uihop  most  admit  or  T^ect  the  olerii.  If  the 
biabop  iqccta  the  clerk  within  tbnt  time  he  is  liable  to  a 
Anfax  fawrcta  in  the  ecdcsiattical  coarti,  or  to  a  gaar«  im- 
paait  in  the  common  law  courts,  and  (he  bishop  must  then 
Kiilifj  Mill  iiaiiinii  nf  liin.rrfiitml  In  casei  where  the  patron 
ii  himself  a  clerk  in  orders,  and  wUhes  to  be  admitted  to 
the  beoefioe,  he  most  [>roc«ed  b^  war  of  petition,  iiwUad 
of  by  deed  of  praenlation,  redting  that  the  beneDce  is  in 
hb  own  pktronage,  and  pelitioninK  the  bishop_  to  examine 
him  and  admit  him.  Upon  the  Dishop  hanaa  satis&ed 
hiniadf  of  the  Bufficleocr  of  the  clerk,  be  proceeds  to  insti- 
tute him  to  (he  ■piritoal  office  to  which  the  benefice  is  an- 
nexed, bat  be&re  such  institution  can  take  place,  the  clerk 
i*  required  to  make  a  declaration  of  aseent  to  the  Tbirtj- 
nine  Articles  of  Beligion  and  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  aooording  to  a  farm  prescribed  in  the  Clerical  Snb- 
•criptioD  Act,  ZS  and  29  Vict,  c  122,  to  make  a  declaration 
gainst  aimoDy  in  accordance  with  that  Act,  and  to  take 
and  sabKribe  the  oath  of  all^pance  according  to  the  form 
in  31  and  32  Vict,  c  72.  The  bishop,  h^  the  act  of  iosti- 
tntiaa,  o»mniti  to  the  clerk  the  cure  of  loala  attached  to 
a  office  to  which  the  benefice  is  annexed.    In  cases  where 


lb*  bishop  hinnelf  i»  natitin  of  the  benefia&  do  praentat 
or  petition  ia  requirea  to  be  tendered  by  ttie  eferii,  but 
bunop  haTlng  utisfied  himself  of  the  soffideoCT  of 
clerk,  collates  him  to  the  benefice  and  office.  It  is  not 
iMHWiiij  that  the  bishop  himself  should  personally  inaU- 
tola  or  collate  a  clerk,  he  may  isaue  a  flat  to  his  ricari^n. 
end,  or  to  a  special  commissaiy  for  that  purpose.  After 
ihelii^Mp  or  his  comoiiBUU'y  has  iostituted  the  presentee, 
he  iaanw  a  mandate  nnder  seal,  addressed  to  the  archde»- 
oon  or  eome  other  nrighborinx  elen[jmai),  aathoriring  him 
to  iitdtict  the  clerk  into  his  nene&e, — in  other  word^  to 
not  him  into  legal  poMMsion  of  the  lemporaimea,  which  is 
done  bj  some  outward  form,  and  for  the  moat  part  by  de- 
lireiT  of  the  hell-rope  to  the  clerk,  who  thereupon  tolu  the 
hill  This  form  of  induction  is  required  to  give  the  clerk 
a  legal  title  to  his  "  ienqfeium,"  although  his  admission  to 
iIm  office  by  institution  is  sufficient  to  vacate  any  other 
benrfioft  which  he  may  already  powees. 

By  the  Lateran  Coimcil  of  1215,  which  was.reoeired  by 
the  CSiurch  of  England,  no  clerk  can  hold  two  benefio 
with  care  of  soub,  and  if  a  benefioad  clerk  shall  take 
•eoond  benefice  with  care  of  souls,  be  vacates  ipm>  /aelo  his 
first  benefice.     Dispensations,  however,  could  be  easily  oh- 


1  from  Borne,  before  the  reformation  of  the  Church 

of  England,  to  enable  a  dark  to  hold  several  «ccleeiuiticAl 


bad  been  exerdaed  previously  bv  the  court  of  Rome,  wss 
tiuHferred  to  the  orcnbtshop  of  Canterbtiry,  certain  eccleai- 
saticnl  persona  bavins  been  declared  by  a  previous  statute 
iXl  Henry  VIU.  c  ISJ  to  be  entitled  to  sticli  dispensations. 
T!ha  sj  si  will  of  pluralities  carried  with  itj  as  a  necessary 
tjutMniiinnrn.  ^rstema^c  non-residoace  on  the  part  of  many 
incuinbali,  mm!  delegation  of  their  spiritual  dutir-  '" 
rwiect  of  thur  cores  of  souls  to  assistant  curates, 
erili  attoidant  on  this  system  were  found  to  be  so  great 
that  In  I83S  an  Act  of  ParliitmeaL,  1  and  2  VicL  c  lOS, 
was  DMsed  to  abridge  the  holding  of  benefices  in  plurality, 
and  It  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  hold  under  any 
dicamstances  more  than  two  tienefioes,  and  this  privilege 
waa  made  subject  to  the  restriction  that  his  beuenoee  were 
within  ten  staiate  miles  of  each  other.  Br  a  subsequent 
Act,  IS  and  14  VicL  c.  98,  the  restriction  has  been  further 
narrowed,  and  no  spiritual  penon  may  now  hold  two  bene- 
6ces  except  the  diurcbes  of  stich  benefices  are  within  three 
mile*  of  each  other  by  the  nearal  road,  and  the  annual 
valne  of  one  of  such  benefices  does  not  exceed  one  haadred 


ir  districU  belongin's'or  reputed  to  belong,  . . 

or  reputed  to  be  annexed,  to  any  church  or  chapel. 

A  banaflsa  ia  sToided  or  T»eat*d— 1,  by  death ;  i,  by  rattgni 
lien,  if  the  l>iahap  ii  willing  to  aooept  ths  reiignotiaii ;  3,  by 
•asataD,  apon  the  olerk  baiDg  inatitDled  to  anochsr  baneflce  - 
some  other  prefarment  lacompatiblfl  with  it ;  4,  by  daprivatli 
and  ientanee  of  an  sodsaiutloal  eomt ;  G,  by  Ht  ot  law  in  oo 
aaqnviM  of  limony ;  t,  by  dafaolt  of  the  olerli  in  aaglecCing 
faad  pnhl'sly  In  tha  ohnnh  the  Book  of  Gammon  Prsjar,  and 
to  dajnn  hi)  anent  tberato  wltbio  Iwa  mosihi  nflar  ■ '  -  ■ 
UoD,  pnmiaot  to  13  and  11  Oai.  II.  a.  4,  J  vl. 
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nber  of  bacaHoaa  wltb  or  wlthoat  anra  of  seals  In  the 
Chareh  of  Bngland,  bafara  the  first  atatnte  to  shridge  plnrsUtioB 
wu  puied  in  ISSS  (1  and  i  Tlot.  s.10S),wm  aboat  ll.OOft. 
Ihaae  banaHoM  ware  aarrad  by  aoma  10,000  elargy,  of  whoiD 
■thsr  mare  tbai)  AOOO  ware  iuoambanta  holding  one  or  nortt 
ivingi,  and  aoma  of  tbam  altogathar  uon-naidant ;  the  remain- 
ler  were  uaiatant  onratat,  for  the  moat  part  reilding  in  one- 
lariah  and  having  Call  oharga  of  anDlbar.  The  eflaot  of  the- 
■Inraliliu  Act  In  the  oonrae  of  about  30  yean  baa  beta  to  pro- 
dooe  a  remarkable  and  moat  aalntarj  change.  It  waa  oampateil 
In  1807  that  tba  paroobiaJ  benefloea  were  1Z,8BS  in  number,  aacl 
the  paroohial  olerg;  1T,SES,  of  whom  4981  onlj  were  aaaiatant- 
ooratea.  The  patronage  of  M03  of  theie  benefloea  waa  in  pri- 
rate  hands,  whilil  the  patronage  of  6486  waa  at  tha  diapoaal  of 

Kroiimala  atatemant  of  tha  yearly  ralne  of  all  the  benefioea  in 
ngland  and  Walei,  the  number  of  whioh  haa  nnder^ne  a  oon- 
siderable  inoreaae  ainoe  18ST,  wu  drawn  np  In  I8T4  by  Mr.  J. 
K.  Aaton  for  a  leleot  oommittae  of  the  Uouae  of  Lorda  an  Church 
Patronaga.  From  tbia  statement  it  appears  that  the  jeajly  vain* 
of  all  the  benefioes  in  pnblit  patronage  is  about  £1,SZS,805, 
whilit  the  ralue  of  thoaa  la  priTsta  patronage  ii  aboot 
£l,893,SlSi  but  in  Hr.  Aaton'a  opinion  tbeae  estimates  are  be- 
low the  aotnal  valoe.  (t.  t.) 

BENEEE,  Fbikdbicb  Esuabii,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man psychologist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  17th  Febmarv, 
1798.  Hew»  educated  under  Bemhardi  at  the  Gymna- 
sium Fredericiaoum,  and  studied  at  the  universitiee  of 
Halle  and  Berlin.    He  directed  his  attention  in  the  first 


philosophy,  studying  particularly  English  writera,  and 
the  German  modifiers  of  Kantianism,  such  as  Jacobi,  Frieik 
and  Schopenhauer.  In  1820  he  published   his  ZWry  ^ 


Philotophim  Imtiii.  In  all  these  writings  appeared  very 
strongly  bis  fundamental  view,  that  philosophical  ^lecula- 
tion  must  be  limited  to  the  facts  of  inner  experience,  and 
that  a  true  pajchology,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge, 
most  be  formed  by  tresting  these  facts  according  to  the 
rigid  methods  of  physical  science.  His  marked  oppoution 
to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  then  dominant  in  Benin,  came 
to  the  front  still  more  dearly  in  the  short  tract  Naa 
Foandation  of  Mttaphytit*,  intended  to  be  the  programme 
for  his  lectures  as  frnvat-doeeiU,  and  in  the  able  treatise, 
Orowuf-wori  o/'  a  Pkyfie  cf  EOiia,  written  in  direct 
antagonism  to  Eant's  Melaphfne  o^  Ethva,  and  attempting 
to  dMuoe  ethical  principles  from  a  basis  of  empirical  feet 
ing.  In  the  same  year  (1822)  his  lectures  were  prohibited 
at  Berlin,  according  to  his  own  belief  through  the  inflo- 
ence  of  Hegel  with  the  Prussian  authorities,  who  also  pre- 
vailed him  from  obtaining  a  chair  from  the  Saxon  Govern- 
ment He  retired  to  GSttiugen,  lectured  there  for  some 
years,  and  wag  then  allowed  to  return  to  Berlin.  In  1832 
he  received  an  appointment  as  iVMenor  Ectraordinariu*  in 
the  univeisitv,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death. 
On  1st  MarcA,  1864,  he  disappeared  from  his  home;  and 
some  months  later  bis  body  wss  found  in  the  canal  near 
Charlotlenburg.  There  was  some  sospidon  that  he  had 
committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  moital  depreeeion. 

Beneke  waa  a  moit  proliflo  writer,  and  beaidea  tbe  works  num- 
tioned  aboTB,  pobllahed  large  treatlies  in  the  i«Tera]  depart- 
menta  of  pbiloeophy,  bath  pare  and  ai  appllad  to  edniiatloa 
and  ordinary  life.  A  somplata  lilt  of  hli  wi^tlDga  will  ba  Ibnnd 
in  the  appendix  to  Dieatler'a  edition  of  tha  LtirbtuA  At 
Fl.ckatogu  da  NatsncisitHieluifl,  IBOI. 

The  diatinotire  peonliarity  of  Beneke'a  lyateni  eonslats,  Brft, 
in  Che  flrmnesi  with  whish  he  maintained,  and  the  eooilitsney    . 
with  whioh  be  oarried  out  the  pmpoiitian,  that  In  emplriwl 
paTcbology  ii  to  be  found  the  baata  of  all  pblloaopbyj    and 
j>_  ,_  v:.  -:_:j  .... . .  .» ^(^  pheDOBiaaa  by  the 


asoondly,  la  hia  rigid  treatment  of  mental  pbeDsmaoa  b 
ganetio,  or,  aa  Profeaaar  Bain  haa  ealled  it,  tbe  natural  b 
method.  Aooonling  to  him,  the  formed  or  perfeoled  mind  wl^ 
Its  defined  faonltiaa  i)  a  develapmanC  Tnm  limple  elementa,  and 
the  Srat  problem  ot  philoaophy  ia  the  determination  of  thee* 
•leraeota  and  of  the  lawa  or  prooeaaea  by  whioh  the  derelop- 
ment  takea  plaae.  Ia  big  ffmt  Pj/Khotogie  (eia^a  ill.,  Till.,ai]d 
ii.),  be  olearly  marked  out  hia  poaitloo  with  regard  to  hia  pra- 
daoeasora  and  aontemporariaa,  aod  both  there  and  in  the  in- 
trodaatloa  to  hit  ttkrburh,  aigaaliaed  aa  the  two  great  d 
Id  the  ptogreaa  of  pijchologj  the  negation  of  1  *  ■ ' 
Locke,  and  of  ^altiea,  in  the  ordinary  aooeplati 
b;  HerbarL  The  neit  itep  waa  made  by  himself,  whan  I 
alttad  that  payebologj  rauat  be  treated  a 
aglanoaa.  Aa  ia  tha  eaae  with  them,  ita  eoi 
periimoa  aloae,  and  diffara  from  Iheira  only  ii 


great  stagas 
ate  idsTby 


e  ot  tbe  natnial 
It  ia  given  bjei. 
n  bdng  tha  obleol 
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BENEVENTO. 


'of  tha  intarnftl  h  oppoied  lo  tha  eitirnil  mdm.  Bat  fay  > 
wlantiSo  pirchalagj  Bcnaki  in  do  wile  msknt  wb>t  ia  now  &I- 
[CMt  iovwiabl J  CfaiiaghtDF  undsr  thkt  daslgoBtioD,  k  pifoholagj 
fonndsd  on  phyiiologij.  TheH  two  icienaea,  in  hli  opinioa,  bad 
quits  diltioot  proTinoe*,  aiod  gava  no  muta^  uailtanos.  Joat 
u  littla  h*!p  ia  to  ba  aipeoted  from  tba  Hienoe  of  tba  bod;  aa 
from  mjUham&tioB  and  malftphjBiaa,  both  of  wbiah  bad  bean 
pmied  b;  HarbarC  into  th«  nr*ioa  of  pgjabology.  Tba  tnia 
matbod  of  itiidr  ia  that  ftppligd  irilh  lo  muoh  auaoau  in  Ih« 
pb7Biaal   aeiauoaa, — aritiusl  eiwDinMion  ot  tba  giran  eiperl- 


and  rflfen 


to  lOHiant  ^r  tbe  1 


I  of  it  tool 


leired,  but  »rs  navarthelui  hypotbeiea  neoEasary 
'  *uti.  (See  OB  method,  /fi<u  P>jci.,  eaia;  1.) 
jianBia,  [osraiore,  atartlDg  from  the  tiro  utntnptioas  that 
than  ii  nothing,  or  at  laait  DO  formed  prodaot,  innate  ia  tba 
mind,  and  that  deQnlte  faoultlaa  do  not  origioally  exiat,  and 
from  tba  taot  that  ODi  mioda  naiertbeleai  actually  have  a  deS- 
DltaaDntantaDd  deSnita  model  of  aotioD,  prooesda  loataU)  aoma- 
wbat  dogmaUeally  hia  Baiantiflesllj  TarlSable  hjpotheaea  aa  to 
tba  primitiTC  oondttion  of  tba  loul,  and  tba  lana  acnordlng  lo 
whloh  it  davelDpi.     Originallr  tba  lOul  ia  poiiawiad  of,  or  ia,  an 

vhioh  Beneke,  in  oppoaition  to  Herbart,  bolda  to  ba  metapbya- 
ieally  jnitiflabia),  differing  from  ona  another  only  in  tanaeity, 
Tivaoity,  reoapttTily,  and  grouping.  Tbeae  primitiTa  Injmi^ 
terlal  foroea,  ao  oloaely  united  a>  to  form  but  ana  being  (eiaeDca), 
ooquira  deflnitaneaa  or  form  through  tbe  action  upon  them  of 
mmu/i  or  eioitanta  f^om  the  outer  vorld.  Thii  anUon  of  ex- 
ternal [mpraaaiooa  whiob  are  appropriated  by  tha  intornal  pair- 
era,  la  the  Brat  rnndamentat  prooeaa  in  tha  geneaia  of  the  eani. 
pleted  mind.  If  the  anion  of  impreaiian  aad  faoalty  ba  109- 
«lent1y  atrang,  eansaiouancia  (not  nfToonaoiauiaeaa)  *ria«a,  and 
deflnlte  aenaationa  and  paroeptiaaa  begin  to  be  formed.  Tbeae 
primitive  aenutiona,  haoeTer,  are  not  to  be  ideuttfled  with  tha 
aeoaatioba  of  the  speoial  ■eoaaa,  for  each  of  tbeae  aonaea  ia  a 
ayatem  of  many  povort  irhich  bare  groirn  into  adeflaite  unity, 
bava  been  educated  by  eiperieuoa.  From  varioua  faola  of  or- 
dinary experianoa  it  muat  1>e  oonoluded  that  a  leoond  tunda- 
tnental  prooeaa  ia  inoeasantly  going  on,  vii.,  tha  formation  of 
new  powera  of  taoultisa,  whinh  takea  plaoe  prinoipally  during 
■leap.  Tba  tbird  and  moat  important  prooeaa  reautta  tnia  the 
faot  tbat  tbe  oomhiuatiou  betweeu  atimuiua  and  poirer  may  be 
weak  or  atrong.  If  weak,  then  tha  two  elemonta  are  aaid  to  be 
movable,  and  they  may  flow  over  from  one  to  another  of  tbe 
already  formed  piyobisal  producta.  Any  formed  faculty  doea 
not  ceaaa  to  exiat  on  the  remoisl  of  Ita  atimnlaa ;  in  virtue  of 
ita  fundamental  property,  Inosily,  it  ainka  back  aa  a  tiaoe  (^ur) 
into  uneonaciouinesa,  wheDoa  it  may  be  rsaalled  by  tbe  applica- 
tion to  it  of  another  atimuiua,  or  fay  tbe  atlraolion  towards  it 
of  eome  of  tba  moiable  etamenta  or  newly-formed  original 
powen.  Tbeae  traeea  and  tbe  flowing  orer  of  tbe  movable 
elementa    are  tbe    moat  Important  oonoeptiona    in   Beneke'a 

Saycbclogy ;  by  meana  of  tbem  be  givea  a  rallonaia  of  repro- 
uatlon  and  auoclation,  aad  ttrivaa  to  abow  tbat  all  the  formed 


•Imllarlty,  attract  one  another  or  tend  li 


[o  tbe  di 


■rliei 
igree  o" 


All  piyohical  phenomena  are  explicable  by  (be  rel 
Impresaion  and  power,  and  by  the  Bow  of  movable  ( 
the  whole  prooeaa  of  mental  development  ii  nothing  bi 


Insene 


I  and  more  definite  by  repetition  and  attraction  of 


originally 
faeulllea.     Tbui  tbe  aenaationa  of  thi 
ally  formed  from  the  primary  senauo 

;-iiniH<igtn)i  ooaoepta  are  formed  froi 
y  the  attraction  of  the  common  elei 
flew  towarda  them  of  movable  formi 


if  the  primary 
aeuaei  are  gradn- 
Lga  (SiiKiUclii  Ent- 
oaa  of  indiriduala 
nd  the  conaequent 
_  nenl  ia  the  apring- 
iu|^  luw  uwuMjivuDuvoB  vL  ■  uvuucpt  alougaide  of  an  intuitioo,'or 
■nf  a  higher  eonoapt  alongaide  of  a  lower.  Reaaoning  ia  merely 
a  more  complex  fndgment.  Nur  ara  there  apeoial  raoultiea  of 
Judging  or  reaaoning.  Tbe  underetandmg  it  limply  tbe  maaa  of 
-concepta  lying  in  the  background  of  uncDoeoiDuaneea.  readr  to 
be  called  u[  ---"-  ' ^■■- 


<d  up  and  to  I 
with  them. 


aimply  tbe  fundamental  property  of  tenacity  poaieaacd  by  the 
original  faculliea.  The  very  diatinclicn  between  the  great  clasaea. 
Knowledge,  Feeling,  and  Will,  may  he  referred  to  elementary 
-differeucea  in  tbe  original  relationa  of  faculty  and  impreiaian. 

To  follow  Beneke  Into  the  detaila  of  any  one  of  bia  paysbologi. 
cal  developmenta  would  he  impoaaible  within  moderate  oompa!<a. 
It  may  be  aufficient  to  aay,  that  on  neariy  all  queationa  ooncern' 


ing  tba  psychical  m 
■ingnf  careful 


In  logio,  metaphyaioa,  and  etbica,  Beneko'a 


oompletely  dependant  on  the  Teanlta  of  the  payolicbgisa)  aulj. 
aia.  Thua  tbiuking  baa  bean  by  him  aaparat«d  into  ualjiiMl 
and  ayntbettcal.  The  Aral,  which  oonaiala  eMcntially  in  (ht 
anhaumptiou  of  one  conoept  under  another,  ia  the  auijen  of  tl' 
ementary,  pure,  or  formal  logio,  which,  aa  an  art,  hu  te  lay 
down  tbe  universal  ralei  according  to*  which  aiuA  aabmntioa 
takea  plaoe.  Logical  reaaoaing,  whish  addi  nothing  to  oo 
knowledge,  but  merely  olaara  it  np,  ia  at  bottum  a  aiMitatica 
afonenotion  for  anotber.  In  the  elaborate  Ibeoiy  of  ayllofimi, 
founded  do  thia  priaciple,  Beneke  to  aome  extent  sitigipua 
Uamillon'a  New  Analytic.  (It  eanuot,  bowerer,  be  thgn^l 
that  Hamilton  borroired  hii  prinsiple  from  Beneke,  ai  tha  lit- 
ter aeema  to  have  suspected ; — aee  DnMaUr'a  remark,  Liiriiii 
dtr  Ay.,  299.  Tha  two  approached  the  matter  from  fniti  lit 
ferent  aldei,  and  tha  necnliarit;  of  Hamilton'a  syalam,  >ht  dal- 

necasaarily  implied  In  anything  aaid  by  Beneke.)  SynlbtUad 
thinking,  on  the  other  band,  leada  to  Dew  knowledge,  but  in  itt 
progress  it  makaa  use  of  principlea  Involving  tbe  relatioa  at 
thought  to  eiiatonce,  and  which,  therefore,  find  JuatillnQoa  ii 
metaphysioa.  In  that  aoience  Beneke'a  fundamental  propoaitiM 
la  that  in  inner  experience  we  oogniie  tbinga  as  thay  m, 
whereaj  in  outer  experieuoe  we  only  know  their  effects.  Real 
being  ia  given  in  our  intultiona,  from  whlob  we  gradaally  [ora 
a  notion  of  aelf,  and  then  of  other  oonacioas  beingi  like  oai- 
aelvea.  Tha  infereuce  to  the  real  exiitenoe  of  eiternil  thinp 
la  an  uncDuaoioaa  reaaooiag,  involving  tbe  same  eleinenlt  u 
tha  Inferenoe  to  tba  eiiatenne  of  other  oonaciODs  beings.  Tka 
relatioua  wbioh  give  defluitenesa  and  universality  to  expnieDOB, 
aucb  aa  aubatance  and  oaaae,  are  kuowD  direotJy  In  ioDer  ene- 
rlenoe.  Id  the  aystematla  relationa  of  tbe  aeveral  paydiMil 
elemeuta,  and  are  tranatarred  by  ua  to  enter  faeinga.  In  tUi 
part  of  bia  metaphyilaal  theory  Benoke  owei  much  to  ScbtelK- 


n  to  pbilc 
an  object 

a  doSned  to  be  the  degree  of  pleasurable  lMui[ 

h  which  i 

relationa 

of  worth  among  the  Feelinga  with  which  we  ngii« 

cots.     Tb 

re  ia  a  gradation  of  moral  worth,  becsuae  thara 

higher  an 

s  or  general  rule  for  estimating  moral  qualitM*. 

estimate 

ounded  on  this  normal  (oale  appears  aa  aanSj 

The  ipecial  value  of  Beneke'a  wor 
aaid,  conaiats  In  the  many  apeoimeni 
analyala  scattered  throughout  them. 

tion  of  psychical  facts,  the  theory  aeema  siDgniariy  ueiecova 
The  original  hypotheaea,  peculiar  to  Beneke  and  on  which  tka 
whole  depende,  are  haattly  sssamed,  are  never  miyeoted  to  nil- 
Ical  examination,  and  after  all,  like  Locke's  earlier  theory,  nal 
on  a  einmay  mechanical  metaphor.  Aa  ia  the  eaae  with  all 
empirical  theories  of  mental  detBlopmen^  tbo  higher  catfgcriii 
or  notions,  which  are  apparently  ahown  to  r«3ult  from  the  6m- 
pie  elements,  are  really  preanppoeed  at  every  atep.  Psrtienlaily 
UD satisfactory  i«  the  account  of  consclouaueu,  which  ia  said  to 
•riaa  from  the  anion  of  impreeaion  and  faculty.  Tba  Deoaantj 
of  oonseloaanats  for  any  mentaJ  action  whataoevar  ia  ^ipw- 
ently  granted,  but  tha  eondilioua  involved  in  It  are  never  dia- 
coated  or  referred  to.  Bo  too  tbe  explanalion  of  the  origia  tl 
tbe  notions,  aubatance  and  cauae,  always  a  orucial  teat  for  a* 
empirical  theory,  ia  completely  Irreconcilable  with  the  (aida- 
mental  prinolple  of  the  ayatem.  The  aame  defect  appcsra  ii 
tbe  aocoaot  of  ethical  judgment;  no  amount  of  empineal  bet 
can  ever  yield  tba  notion  of  abeoluta  duty.  It  ia  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  altogether  attributed  to  tbe  ideal  obanetcr  of  OerasB 
apecnlation,  that  Beneke  haa  bseu  almoat  entir^y  Dcgleetid, 
Bod  that  hla  reanlta  have  found  aoceptanae  mainly  with  piaeli- 
cal  teaohera.  Undoubtedly,  for  the  aoience  of  aducatiaB  U> 
minute  analyaia  of  temperament  and  careful  eipasitian  irf  Ih* 
meana  whereby  the  young,  unformed  mind  may  be  treincd  an 
of  inflnlta  vbIudj  but  the  truth  of  many  of  hia  doetrinea  oa 
these  poiuta  londa  no  support  to  tha  fundiraantad  hypotboes 
from  which  indeed  they  might  be  almoat  entirely  Mveivd. 

Among  German  writers,  not  profeued  followers  of  Beatki, 
hut  who  have  been  largely  iuBuenoed  by  him,  may  be  meBtisitd 
Ucberweg  Iparticularly  in  the  flrat  part  of  his  Logie)  and  Fnl- 

lage.     In  England,  perhaps  the  only  writer  who  ahowa  " ' 

of  acquaintance  with  bis  works  is  Mortll  {IiUrod.  lo 


Jfifal 
.  ibers  of  tbe  aehDal  sic 

H  odtr  SctUHUkr,  aU  SaBtrKlttr^kt/l  ii 
Epoaitioa),  Dittos,  and  Raae.  The  compeidiaB 
oy  lae  laai-named  anther  baa  passed  throagh  four  edition!  is 
Qermany,  and  haa  been  tranatated  into  Freaeh,  Flcmiah.  a 
Bngllah.  The  English  tranalalion,  BhmnU  of  JhyJi  ' 
IBTl,  gives  a  lueld  and  aaocinot  view  of  tbe  whole  ayslta 


lopkf).  Tbe 
'resaIer(wboa  " 
a  admirable  < 
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EENEVENTO,  a  city  of  Ilalv^the  oipit&l  of  a 

z,ahi  Google 


fDce,  aitiMtod  on  a  hill  near  the  oonflnence  of  the  Cnlore 
iDd  the  SnhUo,  32  mileH  N.E.  of  Naples.  The  town  is 
•Drrounded  by  vsIIh,  and  wu  formerly  defended  bj  >  cas- 
tle of  Ihe  12th  ccDtuiy,  which  now  contains  Government 
offices  and  a  prison.  It  oocupiee  the  site  of  the  ancient 
BauvailKia,  and  ia  largely  built  of  itn  ruina.  Exwpt 
Borne,  few  cities  can  boast  of  so  many  reoiaina  of  anliquitj. 
Of  theee  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, erected  in  114  A.D.,  53  feet  in  height,  and  consisting 
•f  a  UDgle  arch  of  Pnrian  marble  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
highly  ornamented  wilii  basso  and  alto  rilieTos,  which 
Rpresent  variouH  erents  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor.  It 
now  Ibrnui  one  of  the  gates  of  the  citr  (Porta  .4iirea).  Of 
the  amphithefttre  the  remains,  now  Known  as  OroUoai  di 
Mappa,  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condilion,  and  the  arena  is 
occupied  by  houses  of  a  mean  description.  Benevento  is 
the  see  of  a  biohop,  and  has  a  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
(lUT  in  the  Lombai^o-Saiacenic  style,  in  front  of  which  is 
■n  Egyptian  obelisk  of  pwiite  covered  with  hienwlyphics. 
Amoox  ils  other  building  may  be  mentioned  the  town- 
kail,  tbe  dio<:«8an  seminary,  the  lyceum,  which  wm  for- 
nerly  a  Jesuit  college,  and  several  hospitals.  The  prin- 
cipal manulactures  are  leather,  parchment,  and  plated 
looda.    A  cQfiaiderahle  trade  ia  carried  on  in  grain. 
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luk  of  a  daohy  by  Alboin,  king  of  tbe  Lombudi 
ta  posHSiion  of  ils  own  dukea  till  1063,  wben  tbe  emperor, 
HFsry  III.,  who  had  rendered  himielf  master  of  the  oity,  ei- 
shaaged  it  witb  Lm  IS.  for  tbe  blahoprio  of  Bamberg.  From 
that  tima  it  ooDtinoed  in  Papal  posaeulon  till  1806,  when  tbe 
It  Napoleon  I.  bestowed  It,  witb  tbe  title  of  prince,  on 
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BENGAL  (or,  aa  it  Es  often  more  preciBely 
^"^  designated,  "Lower  Bengal"),  the  laiveat  and 

most  popaloDS  of  the  twelve  local  governments  of  British 
Indik,  comprising  the  lower  valleys  and  deltasof  the  Ganges 
■nd  Brabmapntra,  lies  between  19°  18'  and  28°  16'  N.  lat., 
and  between  82°  and  97°  E.  long.  Excluding  Assam, 
which  was  erected  into  a  seoarale  administratioa  in  Feb- 
nia^,  1874,  Bengal  now  includes  the  four  great  provinces 
of  Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  OrissB,  and  ChhoU  or  Chutill 
Higpur;  and  forms  a  Lieutenant-QovemorBhip  with  an 
area  of  203,473  square  miles,  and  a  popalation  of  04,444,379 
nala.  Including  Aasam,  which,  unul  the  spring  of  1874, 
was  a  part  of  ^ngal,  the  area  was  248,231  square  miles, 
ind  the  popuUtion  66,866,859.  This  great  Ueutenant- 
gomoorsaip,  excluding  Assam,  contains  one-third  of  the 
total  popnlatiou  of  British  India,  and  yields  a  revenue  of 
£17,687,072,  or  over  one-third  of  the  a«(te«ale  revenues 
of  the  Indian  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  ibe  N.  by  Assam, 
Bbnlin,  and  Nepil ;  on  the  a  by  Burmah,  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  Madras ;  on  the  W.  by  an  imaginary  line  ruoaiag 
MtaMn  it  and  the  adjoining  lieu  ten  ant--govemonihtp  of  the 
Nor^- Western  Provinces,  and  by  (he  plateau  of  tne  Cen- 
tral Provtoces;  and  on  the  K  by  the  nnezplored  moun- 
tainoos  regioii  which  separates  it  from  China  siid  Northern 
Bormah.  The  territory,  (bus  htmmed  in,  except  at  its  north- 
weslem  angle,  by  the  unchangeable  land-marks  of  nature, 
consiMs  chiefly  of  (wo  broad  rirer  valleys.  By  the  western 
one,  the  Ganaes  brings  down  the  wealth  and  the  accumulat- 
ed vatraa  of  Northern  India.  The  eastern  valley  forms  the 
route  by  which  the  Brahmaputra,  afier  drmning  the  Thib- 
Han  idatean  hr  to  the  north  of  tbe  Himalayas,  and  skirting 
round  their  passes  not  far  from  the  Yaogtse-Kiang  and  the 
great  river  of  Cambodia,  ends  its  boisterous  journey  of  1800 
mile*.  These  valleys,  although  fur  ihe  most  part  luxuriant 
alluvial  plains,  are  diversified  by  spurs  ana  peaks  thrown 
out  from  the  great  mountain  systems  which  wall  them  in 
on  the  north-east  and  south-wcsL  They  teem  with  every 
|Mtiduct  of  nature,  from  the  fierce  beasts  and  irrepressible 
vwetaiion  of  the  tropics,  to  the  slanted  barley  which  the 
hill-niaD  rears,  and  the  tiny  furred  animal  which  he  hunts 
within  sight  of  the  uamelling  snows.  Tea,  indigo,  turme- 
ric, lac,  waving  white  fields  of  the  opium-poppy,  wheat  and 
innumerable  grains  and  pulses,  pepper,  gineer,  betel-nut, 
qoinineand  many  oostly  spices  and  drugs,  olHteeds  of  sorts, 


other  fibrei  , 

netted  palm  to  the  iron-hearted  *lii  tree — in  short,  every 
vegetable  product  which  feeds  and  clothes  a  people,  and 
enables  it  to  trade  with  foreign  nations,  abounds.  Nor  is 
the  country  destitute  of  mineral  wealth.  The  districts  near 
the  sea  consist  entirely  of  alluvial  formations ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  staled  that  no  substance  so  coame  as  gravel  occurs 
throughout  the  Delta,  or  in  the  heart  of  tbe  provinces 
within  400  miles  of  the  river  moutlis.  But  amid  the  hilly 
spurs  and  undulations  on  either  side,  coal,  and  iron  and 
copper  ores,  hold  out  a  new  future  to  Bengal,  as  capital  in- 
creases under  the  ioSucnce  of  a  stable  government,  and  our 
knowledge  of  (he  country  becomes  more  exact.  The  coal- 
fields on  the  west  have  for  eiaclly  a  century  been  worked 
by  English  enterprise;  in  1868  they  yielded  564,933  tons, 
and  more  in  tbe  two  following  years.  In  tbe  east,  the  coal 
measures  of  Assam,  which  province  was  separated  from 
Bengal  ia  1874,  still  await  the  opening  out  of  the  country 
and  improved  facilities  of  transporL  Tbe  climate  varies 
from  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Him&layss  to  the  tropical 
vapor-bath  of  the  Delta  and  the  burning  winds  of  Behar. 
The  ordinal?  raiige  of  the  tliermometer  on  the  plains  ia 
from  about  52°  Fahr.  in  the  coldest  month  to  103°  in  the 
shade  In  summer.  Anything  below  60°  is  considered  very 
cold ;  and  by  care  in  the  hot  weather  the  temperature  of 
well-built  houses  rarely  exceeds  95°.  The  rainfall  also 
varies  areatly ;  from  500  to  600  inches  per  annum  at  Chaii 
Plinji  [Cherra  Poonje)  on  the  range  between  Silhet  and 
Assam,  to  aa  average  of  about  37  inches  in  Behar,  and 
about  66  inches  on  Ihe  Delta. 

The  RiVEBS.— Biit  the  secret  of  Bengal  is  its  rivera. 
These  untaxed  highways  bring  down,  almost  by  the  motive 
power  of  their  own  current,  the  crops  of  Northern  India  to 
the  sea-board, — an  annual  harvest  of  wealth  to  the  trading 
classes,  for  which  the  population  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
neither  toil  nor  spin.  Lower  Bengal,  indeed,  oxhihits  the 
two  typical  stages  in  the  life  of  a  great  river.  In  the  north- 
em  districts  tbe  rivers,  like  our  English  ones,  run  along  the 
valleys,  receive  ihedtaintge  from  tbe  country  on  either  side, 
absorb  broad  tributaries,  and  rush  forward  with  an  ever  in- 
creasing volume.  But  near  the  centre  of  tbe  provinces  the 
rivers  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  (heir  career.  Their  main 
channels  bifurcate,  and  each  new  stream  so  created  throws 
off  its  own  set  of  distributaries  to  right  and  left.  The  coun- 
try which  they  thus  enclose  and  intersect  forms  the  Delta  of 
Bengal.  Originally  conquered  by  tbe  fluvial  deiKisi(s  from 
(he  sea,  it  now  stretches  out  as  a  vast  dead  level,  in  which 
(he  rivers  find  their  velocity  checkedj  and  their  current  no 
longer  able  to  carry  along  the  silt  which  they  have  bruught 
down  from  Northern  India.    The  streams,  accordingly,  3e- 

C'lt  their  alluvial  burden  in  their  channels  and  upon  their 
ka,  so  that  by  degrees  their  beds  rise  above  the  level  of 
liie  surrounding  country.  In  this  way  the  rivers  in  the 
Delta  slowly  build  themselves  up  into  canals,  which  every 
autumn  break  through  or  overflow  their  margins,  and  leave 
their  sUt  npon  the  adjacenl  flats.  Thousands  of  square 
miles  in  Ijower  Bengal  annually  receive  a  top-dressing  of 
virgin  soil,  brought  free  of  expense  a  quarter  of  a  year's 
journey  from  (he  HimillayBs,—^  aystem  of  natural  manur 
ing  which  rendera  elaborate  tillage  a  mere  waste  of  labor, 
and  which  defies  the  utmost  (tower  of  over-cropping  to  oi- 
bauat  ils  fertility.  As  the  riven  creep  further  down  tbe 
Delta,  they  become  more  and  more  sluggish,  and  Iheir 
bifurcations  and  intertacings  more  complicated.  The  last 
scene  of  all  is  a  vast  amphibious  wilderueas  of  swamp  and 
foreet,  amid  whose  solitudes  their  network  of  channels  in- 
sensibly raeivcs  into  the  sea.  Here  the  perennial  struggle 
between  earth  and  ocean  goes  on,  and  all  tbe  ancient  secrets 
of  land-making  stand  disclosed.  The  rivers,  Qnally  checked 
by  the  dead  weight  of  the  sea,  deposit  their  remaining  sil^ 
which  emerges  sa  banks  or  blunted  promontories,  or,  after 
a  year's  battling  with  the  tide,  adds  a  few  feet  or,  it  may  b^ 
a  few  inches  to  the  foreshore. 

The  Ganges,  which  enlers  o  ' 
runs  diagonally  across  Benga 
peculiar  character  and  aspecL 
mouth  it  spreads  out  into  numerous  branches,  forming  a  largs 
delta,  composed,  where  it  borders  on  Ihe  sea,  of  a  lobyrinUi 
of  creeks  and  rivers,  running  through  the  dense  iurests 
of  (he  Sundarbans,  and  exhibiting  during  the  annual  in- 
undation (he  appearance  of  an  immense  sea.  At  this 
time  the  rice  fields  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds  »* 


•quan  milM  are  aubmeiged.  The  flcene  presenli  to  a  En- 
topesn  eye  a  putoruna  of  sin^lar  noTeltj  and  interest ; 
—rice  fieldi  covered  with  water  to  a  great  denth;  the 
«an  of  graio  floaliiig  on  the  anrhce;  the  Btupendoua  em- 
Innkmeuts,  which  restraiii,  without  altogether  preventing, 
the  eioeswe  of  the  inaadatiomi ;  and  peasants  in  all  quai^ 
l«iB  going  out  to  their  daily  work  with  their  cattle  in 
caooee  or  on  rafts.  The  navigable  streams  which  6^1  into 
the  Oangea  inlersect  the  country  id  ever^  direction,  and 
tiSbrd  great  facilities  ibr  internal  commnnication.  In 
many  parta  boats  can  approach  h;  meana  of  lakes,  rivulets, 
«nd  waler-counee,  to  the  door  of  almost  everj  cottage. 
'Phe  lower  regioD  of  the  Ganges  is  the  richest  and  meet 
uroductive  pordon  of  Bengal,  abounding  in  valuable  pro- 
duce. AnoUier  might;  river  hj  which  Bengsl  is  intersected 
is  the  Brahmaputra,  the  source  of  whose  remotest  tributary 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains  which  give 
nse  to  the  Qanges.  These  two  riveni  proceed  in  divergins 
courses  until  they  are  more  than  1200  mites  asunder;  and 
again  approaching  each  other,  intermix  their  waters  before 
they  reach  tlie  ocean.  The  other  principal  rirera  in  Ben- 
fnl  are  the  Qhagra,  Son,  Oandak,  Euai.  Tisti ;  the  Hdglf 
nioogly),  formed  hy  the  junction  of  the  Bhfigirathf  and 
Jalangl ;  and  farther  to  tlie  west,  the  Damodar  and  Rllpuft- 
i^an ;  and  in  the  south-west,  the  Mah&nadC,  or  great  river 
of  Oriaea.  In  a  level  countir  like  Bengal,  where  the  soil 
is  composed  of  yiulding  and  fooee  maceriala,  the  courses  of 
the  rivers  are  continually  shifting,  from  the  wearing  away 
of  their  diOcrent  hanks,  or  from  the  water  being  turned 
off  bj  obstacles  in  its  course  into  a  different  channel.  As 
this  channel  is  gradually  widened  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
is  lelt  dry.  The  new  channel  into  which  the  river  flows 
is,  of  course,  so  mnch  land  lost,  while  the  old  bed  consti- 
tutes an  accession  to  the  adjacent  estates.  Thug^  one  man's 
property  is  diminished,  while  that  of  another  is  enlarged 
or  improved ;  and  a  distinct  branch  of  jurisprndence  has 
grown  up,  the  particular  province  of  which  is  the  defini- 
tion and  regulation  of  the  alluvial  rights  alike  of  private 
property  and  of  the  state. 

Tax  pBOfut — Within  the  proviocee  under  the  Lieu- 
lenant-Qovemor  of  Bengal  dwell  a  great  congeriea  of 
-peoples,  of  widely  diverse  origin,  speaking  different  Ian- 


formed  part  of  Bengal),  to  6fl,35S,SG9  souls, 
million  and  a  quarter  more  than  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Wales,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  (with 
Jutland),  Greece,  and  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  the  total 
white  population,  Indians  and  Chinese,  of  the  United 
-States.  The  problem  of  goveroment  in  Bengal,  however, 
is  not  one  of  numbers.  It  is  intensified  and  infioitelv 
iximplicated  by  the  fact  that  while  this  vast  population  la 
ruled  by  a  single  head,  it  oonsiats  of  elemeuts  so  dissimilar 
as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  place  them  under  any  one 
system  of  administration.  They  exhibit  ever^  stage  of 
baman  progress,  and  every  type  of  human  enlightenment 
and  Buperslition — from  the  skeptical  educated  classes, 
represented  by  the  Hindu  gentleman  wlio  distinguishes 
himself  at  a  London  Inn  of  Court  and  harangues  the 
British  public  in  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  or  from  a  metro- 
politan pLalform,  to  the  hiil  chieftain,  who  lately  sacrificed 
•n  idiot  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  obtain  a  favorable 
decision  in  a  Privy  Council  appeal.  A  large  section  of  the 
people  belongs  to  the  august  Aryan  race,  from  which  we 
ourselves  descend,  having  a  classical  language  more  kin- 
dred to  our  own  than  those  of  the  Welsh  or  Scottish 
Highlandera.  We  address  the  Deity  and  His  earthly 
representativee,  our  father  and  mother,  by  words  derived 
from  roots  common  to  the  Christian  and  the  Hindu.    Nor 


festations,  or  exhibit  a  more  striking  s 

piloses,  among   the   European   than   among   the    India 

oranches  of  the  race.    Theodore  Parker   and  Comte  ar 


trinity  and  pantheon,  with  reprwentatives  of  everjr  link  in 
the  chain  of  snperstition— from  the  harmleoi  offering  of 
flowers  before  the  family  |^  to  the  cruel  rites  of  KiM, 
whose  altars  in  the  most  civilized  districts  of  Bengal,  as 
lately  as  the  famine  of  1SS6,  were  stiuned  with  human 
blood.     Indeed,  tkie  very  word  Hindu  is  one  of  absolutely 


indeterminate  meaning.  The  oensos  officers  employ  itia 
a  convenient  generic  to  include  42}  tnUlioDs  of  the  poB> 
ulation  of  B«a«l,  eompriung  elemsnb  of  traispansuy 
disdnot  ethnicaT  origin,  and  separated  from  eadi  other  by 
their  language,  custom^  and  reUgioos  rite*.  But  Hiada- 
ism,  understood  even  in  this  wide  sense,  rvptmaA  a 
one  of  maoy  cmeds  and  races  found  within  Ben^  1 
other  preat  historical  caltos,  wliicb,  doling  the  last  tweiv* 
centuries,  did  for  the  Semitic  peoples  what  Christianity 
accompliahed  among  the  European  Aryane,  has  won  to 
itself  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Bengal.  Tht 
Muhammadana  exceed  20}  millions  of  soula:  and  Iha 
Uentenanl-Govemor  of  Bengal  ia,  so  tar  aa  numiiefi  go^ « 
great  a  Husalmin  power  as  the  Sult&o  of  Tnrkey  hinwtt 
Amid  the  stapendous  eataatrophes  of  the  seasons,  the  mtt 
inundaUons,  faminea,  tidal  waves,  and  eydoDCi  of  IIm  kntr 
provinces  of  Ben^l,  the  religious  instinct  wotka  with  a 
vitality  nnhnown  in  European  countries,  where  the  fom* 
of  nature  have  long  yielded  to  the  oontrol  of  man.  UniU 
the  British  Government  stepped  in  with  its  police,  aod 
canals^  and  railroads,  between  the  people  and  what  tb^ 
were  accustomed  to  consider  the  dealings  of  Ptovidow^ 
scarcely  a  year  passed  without  some  temble  maniftstaliaa 
of  the  power  and  the  wrath  of  God.  Marhatti  invaaioM 
from  Central  India,  pinticol  devastations  on  the  ssa-boanL 
banditti  whomarcheil  about  the  interior  in  bodica  of  50,000 
men,  floods  which  drowned  the  harvests  of  wh<Je  distncti, 
and  droughts  in  which  a  third  of  [he  populatioa  stamd 
to  death,  kept  alive  a  sense  of  human  powerletSMSS  ia 
tbe  presence  of  an  Omnipotent  fate  with  an  intoNily 
which  the  homiliea  of  a  stipendiary  clergy  fail  to  awaken. 
Under  the  Huhammadans  a  pestilence  tamed  the  eapilal 
into  a  silent  wilderness,  never  again  to  be  re-peopled. 
Under  our  own  rule  it  is  estimated  that  10  miUioai 
perished  within  the  Lower  Provinces  alone  in  the  famin* 
of  1769-70;  and  the  fliM  surveyor-general  of  Bengal  ca- 
tered on  his  maps  a  tract  of  many  hundreds  of  aqnaiv 
I   bare  of  villages,  and  '' depopnlat«d   by  the 

AR  RKUoioira. — Hie  people  of  Bengal,  thv  ceo- 
stantly  reminded  by  c^amity  of  a  myateriona  Sapreow 
Power,  have  always  exhibited  deep  eamestnesa  in  their  cwb 
modes  of  propitiating  it,  and  a  singular  susoeptibili^  to 
new  forma  of  faith.  Great  tidal  waves  of  religion  have 
again  and  again  swept  over  the  provinces  within  evoi  tbi 
brief  period  of  the  Cnristian  era.  laUm  was  one  of  iBHDy 
reformed  creeds  offered  to  them,  and  several  Qranmstama 
combined  to  tender  its  influence  more  widely  spread  and 
more  permanent  than  that  of  its  rivals.  It  was  the  atei 
of  the  governing  power ;  its  missionaries  were  men  of  hoI, 
who  spoke  to  the  popular  heart ;  it  brought  the  good  aewt 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  equality  of  man  to  a  priat> 
ridden  and  a  caste-ridden  people.  Above  all,  the  inltialMV 
rite  made  relapse  impossible,  and  rendered  the  conven  and 
his  posterity  true  believers  for  ever.     Fonuble  a 


Hsghs." 


lionally  recorded,  with  several  well-k 
of  Hindus  becoming  apcetales  from  their  aodent  t 
purchase  pardon  for  crimes.  Such  cases,  however, 
few  in  number,   and   belonged  lo  the  higher   ran) 


But  it  was  not  lo  such  measures  that  Islim  owed  ib  ptr- 
mancnt  success  in  Bengal.  It  appealed  to  the  people^  and 
It  derived  the  great  mass  of  its  converts  from  among  Uis 
poor.  It  brought  in  a  truer  conception  of  God,  a  nobiet 
ideal  of  the  life  of  man,  and  offered  to  the  teeming  low 
castes  of  Bengal,  who  had  sat  for  agta  despised  and  atgcct 
on  the  outermost  pale  of  the  Hindn  community,  free  to- 
trance  into  a  new  social  organication.  So  lar  as  local 
tradition  and  the  other  fragmentary  evidence  whidi  tor- 
vivea  enable  a  modem  inquirer  to  judg^  the  creed  of  llo- 
hommad  was  here  spread  neither  by  violence  nor  by  any 
ignoble  means.  It  succeeded  because  it  deserved  to  soo- 
(^ed.  Nevertheless,  it  has  conspicuously  failed  to  alter 
the  permanent  reli^ous  coaoeptlons  of  the  people.  The 
initiatory  rite  separated  the  MussJm&ns  from  the  rest  of  the 
Bengali  population,  and  elevated  the  heterogeneous  low-cssli 
converts  into  a  respectable  community  of  their  own.  But 
the  proselytes  brought  their  old  superstitions  with  then 
into  their  new  futh.  Their  ancient  ritd  and  modes  of 
religious  thought  reasserted  thenunlves  with  an  intcnsi^ 
I  tiiat  could  not  DC  suppressed,  until  the  fierce  white  ligH  ei 
I  Semitic  monotheism  almost  flickered  out  amid  the  I<'i* 


Jmmh  MshmlKdoaa  of  HlnduUm.     A  local  * 


btw)  penoiul  aoqiuinUnce  vith  the  MiURlmln  peasuiLrj 
In  the  nortbern  diMriett  of  Lower  Bennl,  atatcB  that  not 
'  :e  ttie  brief  and  dniple  hatmi 


im  ignoruit  of  tho  limplcat  farmnilu  of  its  creed,  which 
wonhipa  at  the  shrinee  of  a  rival  Tcligion,  and  traacioualj 
adheraa  to  piactica  which  were  denounced  m  the  foulest 
abonuDatioM  bv  its  founder."  Fiftj  ^ean  aso  theee  sen- 
Uuca  woold  liave  tmlj  docribed  (he  Muhammadan 
pfaeifitiT,  not  (ml;  in  the  norihern  districts,  but  through- 
«*it  all  Lowu;  Bennl.     In  the  cities,  or  amid  the  serene 


nalace  UJe  of  the  Husalmin  nobility  and  their  rdidoua 
fboodationa,  a  few  Haalvfs  of  pietT  and  learning  cumlj 
carried  on  the  routine  of  their  hith.     But  the 


the  rami  Hnaalmins  had    relapsed  into  aomethinK  tittle 

better  thaa  a  mongrel  breed  of  circDmcised  low-caste  Hindus. 

,  one  of  those  religious  awnkraiinss  so  charaoter- 


M»  then,  01 
ie  of  India 


Ilineranl  preadiera,  generallj  Irom  the  north,  have 
dered  from  district  to  district,  calling  on  the  people  to  re- 
turn to  the  Ima  &itli,  and  denooncing  Ood'a  trr^h  on  Ibe 
indiOerent  and  onrepentaaL  A  great  bod;  of  the  Bennili 
Hnsalmina  have  puraed  theniselvea  of  the  taint  of  Hin- 
dniam,  and  shaken  on  the  joke  of  ancient  rural  rites.  The 
tcrind  has  bad  a  threefold  elTect — religious,  social,  and 
political.  It  has  stimulated  the  religions  instinct  among 
%a  impressionable  people,  and  produced  an  earnest  desire 
to  cleanse  the  worship  of  Qod  and  His  prophet  front  idol- 
atn.  This  stern  iqection  of  ancient  superstitions  hss 
•rideDed  tha  gulf  between  the  Muhammadans  and  the 
Hindns.  Fifl;  ^eara  ago  the  Bengali  Hnsalm&ns  were 
•imply  a  recognised  caste,  leas  widely  separated  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Hiadas  than  the  latter  were  &om  the 
Knlin  BiAhmans.  There  were  certain  essential  points  of 
a  doctrinal  sort,  between  tbe  Hindu  and 
a  Tillsger;  but  they  hod  a  great  many  mral 
aa  even  religious  riles  in  common.  The  Ha- 
1  hoabandmon  Iheoreticallj  recoroized  the  one 
Semilio  Ood;  bat  in  a  country  subject  to  floods,  famines, 


IS  of  banditti,  and  the  ravages  of  wild  beast^ 
be  woold  have  deemed  it  a  aimple  iK>licy  to  hare  neglectea 
ihe  Hinda  fceliTals  in  honor  of  Krishna  and  Durgi.  Tha 
Bmgali  peaiantrf  no  longer  look  to  their  ^s,  bat  to  the 
officer  -in  charge  of  the  district,  for  protectirai ;  and  when 
he  bils  tfaenij  instead  of  o&bnng  expiatory  sacrifices  to 
Kiii,  they  petition  Oovemment,  or  write  violrait  letters  to 
the  Temacular  press.  The  rearmed  Hnhammadan  hus- 
bandmen now  atand  aloof  from  the  village  ritea  of  the 
Hindua.  They  have  censed  to  be  merely  a  separate  caste 
in  the  rural  oi^aniiation,  and  bave  become  a  distinct  com< 
innni^,  keeping  as  much  apart  from  their  nominal  oo- 
irilgifKusU  of  the  old  nnrefbrmed  laith  as  from  the  idol- 
atrous  Hindus.  This  social  iaolation  from  the  surrounding 
Hindus  is  the  second  effect  of  the  Husalmin  revival  in 
Bengal.  Its  third  resoll  ia  political,  and  affects  ourselves. 
A  Hnhammadan  like  a  Christian  revival  strongly  reasserts 
the  duty  of  self-abnegation,  and  places  a  multitude  of  de- 
TOted  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  any  man  who  can  oon- 
vioce  them  that  his  schemes  are  identical  with  the  will  of 
Qod.  But  while  a  return  to  the  primitive  teachings  of 
Gbriat  means  a  return  to  a  religion  of  humanity  atid  lovc^ 
s  relnm  to  Muhammadan  first  principles  means  a  return 
U>  a  reliinon  of  intolerance  and  agression.  The  verj  es- 
•enoe  of  Husalmin  Puritanism  ia  abhorrence  of  the  Inndel. 
The  whole  conception  of  Isllm  is  that  of  a  diurch  either 
Mlively  militant  or  conclnsivety  triumphant — forcibly  con- 
verting the  worid,  or  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron  the  stifle 
necked  unbeliever.  The  actual  state  of  India,  where  it  is 
the  Musalmins  who  are  in  subjection,  and  the  unbeliever 
who  governs  l hem,  is  manifestly  .not  in  aocord  with  the 
primitive  ideal ;  and  many  devout  Muhammadans  of  the 
reformed  faith  have  of  late  vears  endeavored,  by  plots  and 
frontier  altackx,  to  remove  this  anomaly.  The  majority  are 
not  actively  hcetile,  but  they  stand  aloof  from  our  institu- 
tloos,  and  refuse  to  coalesce  with  the  system  which  the 
British  Government  has  imposed  on  Bengal.  Their  rebel 
mnp  beyond  our  frontier  has  forced  us  into  three  expedi- 
tions, which  has  broken  their  military  power;  and  the  calm, 
Inexorable  actinn  of  Jhe  courts  bas  stamped  oat  the  chronic 
It  of  rebellion  by  Uuliammadans  within  Bengal. 


Besides  the  4! 
iBndus,  and  the 

remains.  These  ccnsiit,  with  the  exception  of  t 
small  bodies  of  Christians  and  Bnddhisls,  of  semi-aboriginM 
and  diatiuctlj  non-Aryan  races.  They  cumber  over  8^ 
millions;  squalling  almost  exactly  the  population  of  Boot- 
land.  These  peoples  dwell,  for  the  most  part,  among  the 
lofty  rangcB  and  primeval  fomts  which  wall  in  Bengal  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south-west,  or  upoo  the  spurs  and  hilly 
outworks  which  these  mountain  systems  have  thrown  for- 
ward upon  the  lowlands.  Borne  of  tbem  represent  the  sim- 
plest types  of  social  organization  known  to  modern  re- 
seatvh.  Their  mdimentary  oommanides  are  separated  1^ 
religion,  custom,  and  language  from  each  other  and  from 
the  dwellen  on  the  plains.  Haoy  of  them,  till  latelj, 
looked  upon  war  as  the  normal  condition  of  human  soinetv, 
peace  as  an  unwelcome  temporary  break  in  their 


Hindus  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  in  turn  have  been 
dealt  with  as  beasts  of  chase  fay  the  more  dviliied  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valleys.  Within  the  present  generation  human 
sacrifice  continued  to  be  an  obli^toiT  rile  amon^  them — 
a  rite  so  deeply  graven  upon  their  village  insdtutions,  and 
so  essential  to  toe  annually  recarring  ftedvals  of  their 
religious  year,  as  to  seriously  occupy  the  Indian  legis- 
lature,_  and  to  require  a  special  agency  to  suppress  it 
To  this  day  instances  of  the  detestable  practice  occur; 
and  their  extreme  jealousy  of  auythiag  like  foreign  rula 
rendeia  it  the  wisest  policy  to  leave  them  as  mnoh  as 
pcesible  under  their  own  hamlet  oommuoitles  and  petty 
chiefs.  Nevertheless,  they  form  the  most  hopeEiil  ms- 
terial  yet  discovered  in  Bengal  for  the  humaniring  io- 
fluQUoea  of  Christianity,  and  of  that  higher  level  of 
morality  and  religious  hope  whidi  Christian  miMioas  rep- 

QOYXKNHKHT. — Nor  are  the  diversities  in  race  and  re- 
ligioa  among  the  66}  millions  uf  Bengal  less  marked  than 
their  different  capacities  for  self-government,  and  the  vary- 
ing d^rees  to  which  they  can  be  subjected  to  administn- 
tive  controL  They  exhibit  every  stsge  of  political  devel- 
opment, from  the  great  munici|mity  based  upon  English 
models,  with  powers  of  self-taxation  and  a  public  dcM  of 
its  own,  down  to  the  primitive  bill-hamlet,  which  pa^  no 
rent,  acknowledges  no  higher  tenure  than  the  abon^ual 
one  of  priority  of  occupation,  clings  to  its  ancient  syston 
of  nomadic  husbandry,  and  is  scarcely  aware  of  any  power 
superior  to  that  of  its  own  tribe  blheis.  Including  Assam, 
which  up  to  February,  1874,  formed  a  part  of  B^gal,  the 
territories  under  the  Lientenant-Oovemor  oonsist  of  five 
great  provinces,  each  of  which  speaks  a  language  of  its 
own,  and  has  a  separate  political  and  elbnical  history. 
For  administrative  purpoaoi  these  five  provinces  an  divided 
into  68  districts,  of  whtch  36  are  r^uution  districts,  whose 
advanced  state  has  rendered  it  expedient  to  place  them 
niiderihecom[^ete«vstem  of  Anglo-Indian  law;  while  23 
are  non-regnlation  districts,  in  which  this  has  not  yet  been 
found  practicable.  The  latter  oontun  territories  of  three 
distinct  classes.  The  flist  of  tbem  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  newly-Bcqnired  territory,  to  which  the  general 
ngulations  have  never  been  extended  In  their  entiret* 
The  aecond,  of  tracts  inhabited  by  primitive  races  epecialfy 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  regulatioos,  to  whom 
a  less  Ibnnal  coda  of  law  b  better  adapted.  The  third,  of 
semi-independent  or  tributary  states,  administered  or  partly 
administered  by  British  officers.  The  management  of  ^e 
whole  is  firmly  oonoraitrated  in  a  single  man,  the  Lien- 
tenant-Oovemor of  Bengal,  who  is  answerable  to  the  Qov- 
enunent  of  India,  and  through  it  to  Her  Miuesl^i  ministeia 
and  Parliament.  His  responsibility  is  divided  by  no 
executive  council,  as  in  Madras  or  Bombay.  All  orders 
isue  through  his  secretaries  in  bis  own  name;  and  although 
his  policy  IS  subject  to  the  watchful  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  represented  by  the  Viceroy,  yet  to  the 
Lienlenant-Govemor  pereonally  Delonp  the  reputation  or 
disgrace  of  a  snccessful  or  an  inglorious  administration. 
In  making  laws  for  his  people  he  is  agisted  by  a  l^ishUivi. 
council,  composed  partly  of  his  principal  officers,  partly  of 
leading  members  of  the  non-oScial  European  and  Native 
oommunitiea.  lu  his  legislative,  as  in  his  executive  func- 
tions, a  power  of  control,  amounting  if  needful  to  veto, 
rests  witn  the  Qoverument  of  India — a  power  which,  ffom 
the  Ekislish  talent  for  harmonious  proconsnlar  rule,  is 
very  seldom  exercised.    The  administration  is  conduit 


ft  staff  of  suboiduiale  officialB.  The  dviltsoE  ttre  appointed 
direct  Irom  England,  enter  into  a  bond  widi  the  Becreta^ 
of  State,  and  ffive  Becuiides  for  the  diBcharge  of  Iheir 
highly  reeponsible  duties.  In  1871  ther  numbered  260 
men.  The  miliiarj  officers  belong  to  the  staS"  corps  of 
the  Bengal  army,  and  are  employed  to  the  number  of  52 
in  the  backwara  tracts,  wbieh  do  not  require  so  exact  an 
adminiatration,  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  it. 
The  Hubordinate  district  oSciala  are  appointed  in  Bengal 
by  the  Lieutenant-UoTemor,  and  conaist  chiefly  of  natives 
and  Anglo-Indians;  but  several  departments,  such  as  the 
educational,  tel^raph,  and  public  works,  are  nov  officered 
to  a  certain  extent  by  gentlemen  engaged  direct  from 
England.  The  reTmues  raised  in  the  temloriee  under  (he 
lieuteoaat'QoTemor  of  Bengal  amounted  in  1S71-72  to 
£17,687,072.  Of  this  sum,  £18,713,636  accrued  from 
the  imperial  taxes  laid  on  by  the  Qovemment  of  India, 
and  £973,436,  from  provincial,  municipal,  and  rural  taxa- 
tion. The  totol  coat  of  government  was  only  £6^338,068, 
leaving  a  snrplus  from  this  single  one  of  the  Indian  local 
govemmenta  of  £11,348,104.  Il  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
kay,  that  so  long  as  the  British  power  retains  the  port  of 
Calcutta  and  the  rich  prorincee  under  the  LteutenanU 
UoTemor  of  Bengal,  it  would  have  sufficient  revenue  to 
e^t  the  reconquest  of  India  if  any  accident  should  happen 
<  in  the  Paqj&h  or  north-wesL  The  vast  income  which  the 
Lower  Provinces  yield  is  not  altogether  derired  from  their 

ale.  China  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  over  5  millions 
e  shape  of  opinm  duty,  and  the  inland  pads  of  India 
contribute  about  a  third  of  a  million  to  the  customs  of 
Bengal.  Taking  the  total  thna  obtained  from  other  terri- 
tories at  a  little  over  6  millions,  the  population  under  the 
Xoeutenant-Gnvemor  of  Bengal  pays,  in  round  flgtires,  11} 
mitlioiiB  a  year,  ar  about  3s.  M.  a  head.  This  includes 
imperial,  provincial,  municipal,  and  rural  taxation  of  every 

The  return  which  the  OovemmenC  gives  for  this  light 
taxation  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follotrs : — It  anures 
to  the  proTiuoca  absolute  protection  from  foreign  enemies. 
The  army  employed  in  the  territories  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  numbers  only  11,554  officers  and  men, 
exclusive  of  a  delachmeot  of  liladras  Native  infantry 
stationed  at  CaUack,  in  Orissa,  snd  numbering  about  60O 
men — making  a  grom  total  of  troops  in  Bengal  of  about 
12,000  men.  Of  this  smalt  force  4662  are  msssed  in 
Calcutta  and  its  environs,  with  a  view  to  their  proximity 
to  Ihe  sea-board,  rather  than  with  an  eye  to  the  internal 
requirements  of  the  counti;;  6892  goard  the  frontiers, 
with  detachments  on  the  line  of  railway,  which  now  forma 
the  great  highway  of  Bengal ;  a  detacliment  of  about  600 
efiective  troops  of  the  Madras  Native  infantry  is  slationed 
in  Orisaa.  Taking  12,000  as  tlie  total  military  force 
stationed  in  Bengal,  3000  consist  of  European  troops  and 
English  officers,  and  9000  of  Native  officeia  and  men. 
The  Qovemment  is  a  purely  civil  one,  the  existence  of  any 
armed  force  bdag  less  realued  than  in  the  quietest  county 
of  England  '  and  of  the  66f  millions  of  people  under  the 
Lieulenant-Ooveroor  of  Ben^l,  prol^bly  40  millions  go 
tiirongh  lile  without  once  seeing  the  gleam  of  a  bayonet  or 


Ihe  face  of  a  soldier.  Internal  order  and  protaction  to 
person  and  praperty  are  secured  by  a  large  army  of  poliee- 
This  force  consists  of  two  elements :  a  regular  constabnlarv 
introduced  b?  the  English  Oovemment,  numbering  33,913 
men  in  1871,  and  costing  £584,059  (o  the  state;  and  u 
indigenoriH  police  developed  out  of  the  rural  watch  of  tiie 
ancient  Hindu  commonwealth,  numbering  184,645  men, 
and  coating  £435,336  a  year,  paid  by  grants  of  land,  or  by 
Ihe  villages  and  landowners.  The  total  number  of  tbn 
Bengal  police  amounts  therefore  to  217,658,  or  one  man 
to  every  307  of  the  population  ;  and,  exclnding  uninhabited 
swamps  and  hill  jungles,  about  one  policeman  to  each 
square  mile  of  area.  This  m inn (e supervision  costs  Just  over 
a  million  sterling  a  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  £4,  2b.  1^.  per 
square  mile,  or  SJd.  per  head  of  the  population. 

A  great  system  of  stale  edacstion  has  beea  rapdly 
developed  since  1854.  In  1871-72  the  Government  and 
aided  schools  numbered  4383,  with  7292  teachers,  aod 
163,280  pupils,— maintained  at  a  total  coat  of  £1HT1& 
of  which  Qovemment  contributed  rather  under  one-halt, 
or  £89,649.  The  total  annual  cost  of  education  per  pninl 
was  £1,  12s.  9d.,  of  which  Government  bore  under  on^ial( 
or  15b.;  the  remainder  being  obtained  ^om  school  fee^ 
local  subscriptions,  Ac  Besides  these,  there  were  10,007 
ascertained  schools  not  receiving  aid  from  the  states  with 
11,026  teachers,  and  169  917  pupils.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  petty  hedge  schools  in  Bengal,  of 
which  no  statistics  exisL  The  total  of  atate  and  atetiiamiei 
private  schools  in  1871,  was  16,290,  vrith  18,313  leachert, 
and  333,197  pupils. 

The  cheapness  of  labor,  as  compared  with  Enropeau 
countries,  enables  the  Oovemmeat  to  perform  its  other 
functions  at  an  equally  smalt  oast.  It  haa  brought  court* 
very  near  to  the  door  of  the  peasant,  and  estsDlished  a 
system  of  registration  by  which  proprietary  right*  and 
transfers  are  chenpt;  and  absolntely  ascertained.  A  great 
department  of  public  works  has  spread  a  network  of  roadt 
over  Ihe  country,  connecting  Bensi^  by  railways  with  olliar 
parts  of  India,  and,  in  districts  wnioh  specially  reqiur*  it, 
IS  endeavoring  to  exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  the 
rivers  and  the  natural  water^upply,  on  which  the  safety 
of  a  tropical  people  depends.  An  organised  system  of 
emigration  watches  over  the  movements  of  the  landless 
classes,  from  the  overcrowded  or  unfertile  districts  of  tba 
west  to  the  rich,  tindei^populaied  territories  on  the  east, 
and  to  colonies  beyond  the  seas.  Charitable  dispenBariai 
and  a  well-equipped  medical  department  strug^e  to  ooia- 
bat  the  diseases  and  epidemics  which  from  time  imnte- 
moriol  have  devastated  the  Delta,  and  place  the  operations 
of  European  surgery  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  pes*- 
ant.  The  whole  cost  of  civil  administrslion  for  the  66}  mil- 
lions of  Bengal  amounts,  as  already  stated,  to  £9,338,998, 
or  under  Is,  lid.  per  head.  An  unfettered  vemacalar  prcM 
makes  known  the  views  of  the  people  (o  their  mien,  aod 
municipal  institutions  ate  developing  the  ancient  Bindii 
capacity  for  self-go vemment  from  the.village  to  the  mmu- 
cipal  stage  of  human  society. 

Local  Ditisioks. — The  following  table  exhibits  lbs 
four  provinces  at  present  under  the  Xientenant-GovemM' 
of  Bengal,  along  with  Asaam,  which  until  February,  1$T4, 


Arta,  Fopidation,  and  Langaaga  ^  lAs  Fax  iVmnnoM  of  Loiaer  Btngtd  (mdadutg  Auam)  m  1872. 
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Klies  strictly  to  the  country  stretching  southw. 
igalpur  to  the  sea.    The  ancient  Bangs  formed 
one  of  the  five  outlying  kingdoms  of  Aryan  India,  and 
was  practically  conterminous  with  the  Delta  of  Bengal. 
It  derived  its  name,  according  to  the  etymology  of  tlie 


Pandits,  from  a  prince  of  the  MahAbhirala,  to  wboae  pe^ 
tion  it  fell  on  tlie  primitive  partition  of  the  country  smnsn 
the  Lunar  race  of  Dehli.  But  a  dty  called  B4d|^U,  naar 
Chittagong,  wliicli,  although  now  washed  away,  is  (ap- 
posed to  have  existed  in  the  Mnhammadan  period,  appeal* 
lo  have  given  the  name  U>  the  European  wotld.    Ha 
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for  fiscal  parpoMB,  it  briDed  the  central  province  of  a 
mrcmonhip,  with  Behar  on  the  N.W.,  and  Oriasa  on  the 
BlW^  JDinlly  mled  by  one  deputy  of  the  Dehli  emperor. 
Under  the  ^glbh  the  name  has  at  (liSe[«nt  periods  borne 
TUT  diStsreot  lignificaliona.  Francis  Femandei  appliai  it 
to  the  coiuitiy  from  the  extreme  east  of  Chittagong  to  Point 
I^lmyns  in  Orion,  with  a  coast  line  which  Parcha*  eati- 
loates  at  600  miles,  running  inland  for  the  same  distance, 
■ad  watered  by  the  QsngeB,  This  territorr  would  include 
the  Hnhammadan  province  of  Bengal,  with  parta  of  Behar 
«imI  Oiisaa.  The  loooe  idea  thug  derived  from  old  voyagers 
became  stereotyped  in  the  archives  of  the  East  India  Com- 
mny.  All  its  north-eastern  factories, 'from  Balasor,  on  the 
OriaM  coast,  to  Patn&,  in  the  heart  of  Behar,  belonged  to 
the  "Bengal  EMabliahment,"  and  aa  our  conquests  crept 
higher  np  the  rivers,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Northern  India.  The  Presidency  of  Bengal,  in 
eontradistinctiMi  to  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  eventu' 
ally  incloded  all  the  British  terrilories  north  of  the  Central 
Pittvinees,  from  the  months  of  the  Qangn  and  Brahmaputra 


department  of  the  Government  of  India:  But  during  the 
laat  forty  yean  the  tendeuCT  to  a  more  exact  order  of  civil 
■dministrstion  has  gTadually  brought  aliout  a  corresponding 
precision  in  Ihe  use  of  Indian  get^raphical  names.  The 
North- Western  Provinces  dale  (heir  separate  existence  from 
1S31.    Snce  that  year  they  atand  forward  under  a  name 


<jf  their  own  as  the  Norlli-westtm  Froviiices,  in  ooatn- 
distinction  to  the  Lower  Provinoes  of  BennL  Lato 
annexations  have  added  new  tenitorial  entities,  and  tb» 
northern  PreaidenCT  is  now  mapped  out  into  four  septtrmt* 
govemioenls — the  North- Western  Provinces,  Ondh,  Fiuqj(i\ 
and  Lower  Bengal.  Three  of  the  provinccB  of  the  preaoit 
Lieutenan^Govemorship  of  Bengal — namely,  Bengal  pro- 
per, Behar,  and  Orina — consist  of  great  river  valleys ;  the 
fourth,  aihoUl  or  Ohutii  N£gpnr,  is  a  mounUinous  region 
which  separates  them  from  the  Central  India  platean. 
Oriasa  embraces  ths  rich  deltas  of  the  Hah&nadf  and  the 
nei^boring  rivers,  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the 
B.E.,  and  walled  in  on  the  N.W.  by  tributary  hill  states. 
Proceeding  westward,  the  province  of  Bengal  proper 
stretches  along  the  coaat  from  Orisss  tc  British  Burmah, 
and  inland  from  the  sea-boani  to  the  HimtJayss.  Its 
southern  portion  is  formed  by  the  united  deltas  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra;  its  northern  consists  of  the 
vallejn  of  these  great  rivers  and  thw'  tributaries.  Behar 
lies  on  the  norUi-west  of  Bengal  proper,  and  compriaea  the 
higher  valley  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  spot  where  it  issues 
from  the  territories  of  the  Lientenant-Govimor  of  the 
North-western  Provinces.  Between  Behar  and  Oriaaa,  bat 
stretching  further  westward  and  deep  into  the  bill  ooitntrj, 
lies  the  province  of  ChhotA  or  Chutii  N&gpur, 

ADiiTNiaTRATiTB  DiTiSiOVS. — For  admin  istiative  pnr- 
poees,  Ihe  Lieutenant-Go vemoish in  of  Bengal,  exdnding 
the  recently  separated  province  of  Abbak  (see  under  that 
heading),  is  divided  into  47  districts.  The  details  of  the 
area  and  population  of  these,  presented  in  the  following 
table,  are  taken,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the  oensus  re- 
turns of  1872:— 
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rice,  of  wbicb  there  are  three  turrests  in  the  year, — the 
haro,  or  sprinf  rice;  601,  or  aatumn  rice:  and  iman,  or 
winter  rioe.  Of  theae  the  laat  or  wintv  rice  ig  hj  far  the 
moat  ezlensiTelj  cultiTated,  and  fomu  the  great  harvest  of 
the  year.  The  iman  crop  is  grown  on  low  land.  In  Maj, 
after  the  flrat  fall  of  nun,  a  nntMrT-  groiind  iajploughed  three 
times,  and  the  seed  scattered  htoi^out  Whra  the  seed- 
ling make  their  appcMaooe  another  field  ia  prepared  for 
tnuuplanting.  Br  this  time  the  runj  season  has  thoroughly 
set  in,  and  the  field  is  dammed  np  so  as  to  retain  the  water. 
It  u  then  reneatedl/  ploughed  anlil  the  water  becomes 
wo^ed  into  the  soil,  and  the  whole  reduced  lo  thick  mud. 
The  70ung  rice  ii  then  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  trans- 
planlsd  in  rows  aboat  9  inches  apart  If,  bj  reascHi  of  the 
Wkwatdness  of  the  season,  the  nursery  ground  cannot  be 
prepamd  by  the  sowing-time  in  April  or  May,  the  iman 
rice  la  not  transplanted  at  all.  Inauchacaaelhehaiband- 
men  in  July  or  August  aoak  the  paddy  in  water  for  one 
day  to  germinate,  and  plant  the  terminated  seed  not  in  a 
noneiy  plot,  but  in  the  larger  fields,  whiiA  they  would 
otherwise  have  used  to  transplant  the  sprouts  into.  It  is 
Tery  seldom,  however,  that  this  procedure  is  found  neces- 
saiy.  Aman  rice  is  much  more  exteuaiTely  cultivated  than 
Sua,  and  in  fiiTorable  yean  is  the  most  valuable  crop,  hut 
being  sown  in  low  lands  is  liable  to  be  destn^ed  by  ezceaa- 
iverain&ll.  HarveetlakeaplaceinDecember  or  January. 
Avi  rice  is  senerally  sown  on  high  ground.  The  field  is 
ploughed  when  the  early  rains  set  In,  ten  or  twelve  times 
over,  till  the  soil  is  reduced  nearly  to  dust,  the  seed  being 
sown  bToadcast  in  April  or  May.  As  soon  as  the  youag 
plants  reach  6  inches  in  height,  the  land  is  harrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  thinning  the  crop  and  to  clear  it  of  weeds. 
The  crop  is  harvested  m  August  or  September.  Bore,  or 
spring  nee,  a  cullivnted  on  low  marahy  land,  being  sown 
in  a  nuTsery  in  October,  transplanted  a  month  later,  and 
harvested  in  March  andApril.  An  indigenous  description 
of  rioe,  called  urf  or  januUd*,  grows  in  certain  marshy 
tracta.  The  grain  is  very  email,  and  is  ealhered  for  con- 
sumption only  by  the  poorest.  No  tabulated  statistics  of 
cultivation  exist;  but  in  1872-73  the  quantity  of  rice 
exported  from  Bengal  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to  283,955 
tons,  of  the  value  of  £1,685,170.  Oil-seeds  are  very 
lugely  grown  over  the  whole  of  Bengal,  [tarticnlarly  in  the 
Behar  and  Assam  districts.  The  principal  oil-seeds  are 
sorisAa  (mustard),  til  (ge8amum),aDd  tui^ormasina  (linseed). 
Exports  of  oil-seeds  are  principally  confined  to  linseed,  of 
which  107,723  tons  were  exported  in  1872-73,  of  the  value 
ti  £1,077,848.  Jute  (pot  or  fawla)  now  forms  a  very 
important  commercial  staple  of  Bengal.  The  cultivation 
of  this  crop  hss  rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  Its  prin- 
cipal seat  of  cultivation  is  Eastern  Bengal,  where  the  supe- 
rior varieties  are  grown.  The  crop  grows  oa  either  high 
or  low  lands,  is  sown  in  April,  and  cut  in  AugusL  In  1672 
the  area  under  jute  cultivation  in  Bengal  was  estimated  at 
925,809  acres,  and  the  yield  at  496,703  tons.  JuLe  exports 
from  Bengal  amounted  io  1872-73  to  363,097  tons,  value 


£187,149.  Indigo  cultivation  and  manufacture  is  priod- 
pally  carried  on  with  European  capital.  In  Beiual  prop«r 
the  industry  has  languished  of  late  years,  ana  the  sm 
under  indigo  uultivation  greatly  fallen  oC  In  Behar,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  area  of  indigo  lands  hsa  iniacased.  Tin 
anntial  oat-tnm  for  all  Bengal  is  estimated  at  aboat  75^000 
maunda,  valued  at  nearly  two  milliona  sterling.  Two 
crops  <a  indigo  ar«  ttited  in  the  year:  one  sown  in  April 
or  Hay  before  the  settii^  in  of  the  raina,  and  cat  in  Aagtat 
or  Seolemberi  the  other  sown  in  October  as  the  wateit 
subside,  and  cut  in  the  following  July.  The  crop  of  ISTt 
was  considerably  above  the  average,  the  total  exportt 
amounting  to  S962  tons,  of  the  value  of  £2,701,080.  T«s 
cultivation  is  the  other  great  indttstry^  oarrieid  on  by  Euni- 
pean  capital.  The  cnlllvation  is  principally  confined  b> 
Aaam,  which  provinoe  was  recently  separated  from  the 
LieuteoanMSovemoiship,  and  to  the  northern  Beiual  dis- 
'of  Diijilinr.     In  the  other  localities  in  whj(£lea  > 


grown,  Chholi  NCgpur  and  Chittagong,  cultivation  h 
preoent  only  carried  on  "        '       "  •-• — 


onaamsll  scale.  Tea  coldTaiion 
enormously  extended  of  late  years,  and  the  gardens  an 
.  general  rule,  well  filled  with  planta,  highly  coltivalaa 
and  carefully  numaged.  laduding  Assam,  [he  total  area 
held  under  the  Waste  I^nd  Rules  by  persons  oonneelsd 
with  the  tea  industry,  omounted  in  1872  to  804,682  sens. 
Of  this  area  70,341  ^rcg  are  returned  as  actually  coltivsld 
with  tea,  but  this  is  probably  too  low  an  estimate.  'Bn 
■  of  tea  in  IH72-73  amounted  to  17,611,070  b, 
___  it  £1,687,561.  Besidn  what  is  exported,  there  is 
increasing  local  consumption  of  Indian  tea.  In  ISSO 
the  total  out-turn  of  tea  did  not  exceed  one  millioa  lb. 
The  cultivation  of  opium  is  a  Qovemment  monopoly ;  do 
person  is  allowed  to  crow  the  poppy  except  on  account  of 
the  Qovertimont.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  tao 
separate  agencies, — that  of  Benares  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  of  which  the  head  station  is  at  Ohisfpar;  sod 
that  of  Behar,  with  its  head  sUtion  at  PatnA.  Annosl 
engagements  are  entered  into  by  the  cultivators,  nndct  s 
system  of  pecuniary  advances,  to  sow  a  certain  quantity  d 
land  vrith  poppy,  and  the  whole  produce  In  the  form  of 
opium  is  delivered  to  Government  at  a  fixed  rate.  Tb 
area  under  poppy  cultivation  in  the  Behar  agency,  situated 
entirely  within  Bengal,  in  1872,  amounted  to  330,93 
acres;  in  the  Beuares  agency  to  229,430  acns,  total, 
560,366  acres.  The  number  of  chests  of  opium  sold  at  the 
Government  Bal(«  in  ColcutU  in  1872,  was  12,ff7S,  Iba 
amount  realized  was  £6,067,701,  and  the  net  leveniM^ 
£4,259,370.  The  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  plant  ia 
Bengal  was  introduced  as  an  experiment  about  1862,  in  s 
valley  of  the  Himalayas  in  Dflijiling  district,  and  the  aitB* 

prise  has  already  attained  a  point  which  p ' 

The  


s  of  Oovemneal 


There  are  now  (1874)  about  2000  a 
cinchona  plantations  la  Diriiling. 

MiNBRAj,   Paonnois. — A  bnef  si ._. 

been  given  of  the  principal  minerals  of  BengaL    Hie  « 
mines   of  Binlganj,   within   Bardwin  dismO,   howns^ 


HiecMM 


denwnd  lomewh&t  more  aped*]  ootice.  la  thia  field  ihere 
were.  In  1S72,  allogetlier  44  mlnea  workwl,  of  which  19 
turn  out  more  than  10,000  tons  of  coal  per  snuum  apiec«. 
la  the  larger  and  better  mines,  oosl  is  raised  bj  ateam  power 
fh>ra  pits  and  nllerieg ;  and  in  tlie  smaller  mines  oc  work- 
ing b;  Imnd  labor  from  open  quarries.  In  the  Binfganj 
ootil-field  alone,  61  st«am  en^ncs,  with  an  aggr^ate  of  867 
boise-power,  are  at  work.  Onlj  one  eeam  or  set  of  eeama 
of  len  thicknen  than  8}  leet  is  worked,  and  the  average 
IhickiHM  of  the  seams  at  the  R&nfganj  miaee  is  about  15 
or  IS  feeL  The  pits  are  mosUy  thaTlow,  veij  few  are  more 
than  160  feet  de^  The  Bengal  Coal  Company,  with  its 
Biinei  at  Binfganj  and  wettwarda,  ia  able  to  raise  from 
Ibem  220,000  loos  of  coal  annually.  Salt  manufadure 
was  formerly  a  GoTemmait  monopolv,  principally  carried 
aa  along  the  Be»«oaat  of  Orissa  and  m  Midnapur  district 
Ad  acooontof  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  means  of  evapors' 
lion  by  fire  is  given  ia  the  account  of  Bai.A80b  (q.v.).  The 
prooeaa  of  manufacture  by  means  of  solar  evaporation  will 
M  described  in  the  account  of  Pintf  districL  Oovemment 
abandoned  its  monopoly  of  salt  manufacture  many  years 
ago,  and  il  is  now  earned  on  by  private  parties  on  their 
own  account,  subject  to  a  Qovemment  duty  in  Bengal  of 
Ba.  8d.  a  cwt  levied  at  the  place  of  production.  Salt  duties 
Tary  in  different  parta  of  India,  necessitating  the  main- 
tenance of  expensive  and  cumbrous  citstoniB  lines.  This 
fear  (1S74)  an  attempt  has  been  made  towards  the  abolition 
of  the  Orina  customs  liu^  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  of 
Mit  dnty  within  Orissa,  nsing  by  degrees  from  the  Madras 
dot*  of  4i.  lOd.  a  cwt.  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  province, 
to  Uie  Bengal  duty  of  8s.  8d.  a  cwt.  in  tbe  extreme  north. 
At  the  present  day  the  K>^%t«r  quantity  of  salt  consumed 
in  Bengal  is  impoiled  by  Liverpool  ships  from  the  Cheahi 
mint*.  In  1872  the  B^igal  salt  duty  yielded  a  net  reveD 
of  £2,S10,2B6. 

TaaDB.— No  complete  Btatistics  of  the  internal  trade  of 
Bengal  exist.  The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  and  on  a 
mnca  smaller  scale  the  Mah&nadf  in  Orissa,  with  the 
EasUmi  Bengal  Bailway  and  the  great  East  Indian  Line, 
form  the  main  arteries  of  commerce.  From  these  main 
diannels  a  network  of  minor  streams,  and  a  ^rly  adequate 
although  not  yet  complete  BTstem  of  raised  roads,  radiate 
to  the  remotest  diatncls.  The  chief  articles  of  iateroal 
imffic  ate  the  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  enumerated 
above.  The  lu^  transactions  of  commerce  are  oondi 
in  (lie  great  dties,  such  as  Calcutta  and  Patni,  and 
Dumber  of  purely  market  centres,  such  as  Nawib^anj  and 
Biri^ganj,  which  have  recently  grown  np  under  British  rule. 
The  amailer  operations  of  true  are  efibeted  by  means  of 
village  markets  and  oountieas  Adit  or  open  air  weekly  baiArs 
Id  every  districL  The  external  trade  of  Bengal  is  piacti- 
oallr  confined  to  Calcutta.  There  are  about  ten  other  ports 
on  the  Bmj  at  Bengal,  the  moat  important  of  which  is  the  rioe 
port  of  ChiUaeong.  But  for  general  pnrpoeei  the  foreign 
and  interportal  commerce  of  Calcutta  may  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent that  of  (he  province.  In  1871-72  it  stood  thus 
exports  from  Calcutta.  £32  771,152 ;  imports,  £21,366,677 , 
total,  £64,136,829.  The  chief  artidee  of  export  are  rice, 
opnm,  indigo,  jute,  tee,  oil-seeds,  silk,  cotton,  and  fibres. 
Caief  imports,  ManchMter  goods,  wooUens,  salt,  coal, 
vetala,  liqnois,  and  oilmen'a  stores. 

HiBTOBT. — The  history  of  bo  lar^e  api  " 


intural 

I.)    Tbe 


part  of  the  general  histo^  of  Indi 


1  Sanskrit  times,  and  its  chief  town,  _ 

idenUfied  as  the  Paiibothra  of  tbe  Greeks.    The  Delta 
aoathera  part  of  Bengal  lay  beyond  the  ancient  Sanskrit 

Blity,  and  was  governed  by  a  number  of  local  kings 
lonjcing  to  a  pre-Aryan  stock.  Tbe  Chinese  travellerB, 
Pa  Hiang  in  the  6th  century,  and  Hiouen  Tbsang  in  the 
Ttb  centnry,  found  the  Buddhist  religion  prev^ling  tbrough- 
out  Bengal,  but  already  in  a  fierce  Btniggle  with  Hinduism 
— a  stniggle  which  ended  about  the  9th  or  10th  century  in 
tlMCcoeraleslablishment  of  the  latter  futh.  Until  the  end 
trf  Ins  12th  cratury  Hindu  princes  governed  in  a  number 
of  petty  prindpaUties,  till,  in  11B9,  Muhammad  Bakhti^i 
Khilji  was  appointed  to  lead  the  Qrst  Musalmin  invsaic 
into  Bengal.  The  Mubammadaa  conquest  of  Behar  dates 
from  1200  a.d.,  and  the  new  power  speedily  spread  south- 
wards into  the  Delta.  From  about  this  date  until  1340 
Bengal  was  ruled  by  governors  appoinled  by  the  Muham- 
mM&o  empetois  in  the  north.  From  1340  to  1639  its 
gl^erDOTB  Bwerted  aprecarious  iudepaidenc^  and  arrogated 


the  positi 

on  of  Boverdsiw  on  their  own  account.     From 

1540  to  1576  ^gal  pas^  under  the  rule  of  the  Pathto 

or  Afghin  dvnaaty,  which  commonly  bean  the  name  of 
Sber  Shih.     On  the  overthrow  of  this  house  by  the  pow- 

erful arms  of  Akbar,  Ben^l  was  incorporated  into  tbe 
Mughul  empire,  and  administered  by  governors  appointed 
by  the  Dehli  emperor,  until  the  treaties  of  176a,  which 

under  the  Govenior-General  of  India  as  governor,  his  plac» 
being  supplied,  during  his  absence  in  other  parts  of  India, 

council.     By  the  statute   16  snd  17  Vict  cap.  95,  these 
two  great  offices  were  separated,  and  Bengal  erected  into  a 

LieutMianl-aovemorship,     The   first   lieutenant-governor 

was  appointed  in  1S54,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 

ment of  Bengal  still  continues  on  this  bsais,  except  that  the 

lieotenant-govemor  is  now  appointed  subjec 

to  the  ap- 

the  present 

proval  of  Her  Majes-y.     In  a  brief  sketch  lik 

a  bare  list  of  the  socceaeive  rulers,  and  the  dates  of  their 

First  Pkbiod. 

A.I>. 

A.H. 

Q<rtmoor»ofBeof»l. 

Emperort  oC 

&^ 

13M 

BOO 

Bakhtijai  Ehilji 

Kutab 

John 

SD2 

Huhimmad  Stiartn 

Do. 

Do. 

120S 

eo& 

Alf  Uardin 

Do. 

Do. 

009 

ahyai  Oddfn 

Altaniib 

Do. 

liar 

024 

Naitr  Uddlo 

Do. 

Henry  IIL 

1230 

027 

Alt  UddfD 

Da. 

Do. 

1231 

B34 

Tnghu  Khtn 

SiilUai  Riili 

Do. 

Taimnr  Ebtn 

Bahism  II. 

Do. 

l!M 

S14 

Balf  Uddtn 

1  Naafr  UddfD  ) 
1   HahuDQiad; 

Do. 

12t3 

B51 

Hoik  tJibek 

Do. 

Do. 

Jalil  Oddin 

Do. 

Do. 

1258 

BiT 

Inilao  KhiD 

Do. 

Do. 

Tatar  Rbtn 

Do. 

Do. 

12TT 

B7B 

Taghral  Khtn 

Balln 

Edward  I. 

128! 

881 

ttiMb  Uddin 

Do. 

Do. 

I32b 

736 

KadrKbiD 

Edward  IL 

Sbooms  Pebiod.                               1 

1340 

741 

Fakfr  Dddtn 

Hnbamaiad  in. 

Edward  IIL 

1S43 

743 

Ilyas  Bhth 

Do. 

Do. 

1358 

700 

Sikandar  ShCh 

FIrui  III. 

Do. 

UST 

709 

Ghlyas  Uddfn  IL 

Do. 

I>o. 

1B7S 

77* 

BulUn  Asalttln 

Do. 

Do. 

13S3 

785 

Bama  Dddfa 

Do. 

Blohard  IL 

138S 

787 

RiJtOaiMa 

Do. 

Do. 

139S 

794 

Jalil  Dddfn 

Do. 

1409 

813 

Abmad  Bbih 

Habmnd  III. 

H.nrj  IV. 

112« 

830 

Hasir  Bhth 

HabiHk  IL 

Henry  VL 

1467 

802 

Barb«k  8b4h 

Beloli  Ladl 

un 

879 

Tusar  Bb<h 

Do. 

Edward  IV. 

1483 

887 

?atbi  Shth 

Do. 

Do. 

1491 

890 

SultiD  Bbf  hiideh 

Blkandar 

Hsnry  VU. 

IIM 

897 

Firul  Sbih 

Do. 

Do. 

1494 

899 

Hibnnd  Bbth 

Do. 

Do. 

14SS 

HaiaOkrBhib 

Do. 

Do. 

UBS 

901 

Hunln  Bhftb 

Do. 

Do. 

1520 

93T 

Nuirit  Sblb 

Ibrabim 

HwryVin. 

1933 

940 

Hihmnd  Sbih 

Hamiyan                 Do:           1 

Thibd  Period.                                1 

Sms<rf  *HAr  4/ffA<m  or  PWAna  flyaoity.     (SWfiadA.)    | 

li3fl 

946 

Khiiir  Kbin 

Bher  Bbib 

HsoryVm. 

Mahaomad  Bar 

Ballm  Bbih 

Do. 

ISS! 

902 

BahtduT  Bh&b 

Hahammad  AdU 

Hai7 

908 

Jald  Dddla 

Do. 

Elisabeth 

1504 

971 

Do. 

Do. 

ISIS 

981 

Dand  Khio 

Akbar 

Do. 

FoiTOTH  Pebiod.                               1 

Chvenurt  ^  Sf«g<d  wuUr  (As  JVi^hJ  Jhpuuls.          \ 

1S7B 

Khia  Jahia 

Akbar 

Bliiabatb 

IS7B 

9S; 

Maiaffai  KbCn 

Do. 

Do. 

IS80 

R«)l  Todarmal 

Do. 

Do. 

1582 

SB( 

Khia  Aiim 

Do. 

Do. 

1484 

Shibbai  Khin 

Do. 

Do. 

liBS 

99; 

Rtji  MiaaiDh 

Do. 

Do. 

low 

1015 

Katal  CddiD  Kokal- 

tisb 

Jahingir 

'""-■•It 

FouXTH  PxBiOD.— Cbitttey«rf. 


A.  IK 

LH. 

¥.as? 

Sgl,S 

IflOT 

niiB 

JtUogtr  Sail 

JahiDgfr 

Jkmti  I. 

1B08 

1017 

Shtikh  Tllim  EhtD 

Do. 

Do. 

1022 

Kkiim  Eh<a 

Da. 

Do. 

ISIS 

lose 

Ibr^im  KhtQ 

Di>. 

Do. 

lS2i 

lOBi 

Shih  Jkfain 

Do. 

Do. 

IflSS 

1033 

KhanHld  Kb£n 

Do. 

ChkflML 

1BSB 

1035 

Hakunm  Khin 

Do. 

Do. 

1BS7 

10.1A 

Fidtl  KhiD 

Do. 

Do. 

ItSB 

103T 

Euim  Khtn  Jabnai 

Shih  JkUn 

Do. 

1B3Z 

10« 

Aiim  Kfatn 

Do. 

Do. 

1«37 

iBlamKhinHmhedi 

Do. 

Do. 

1B3S 

1049 

SolUn  Bhi^K 

Do. 

Do. 

ISBO 

loro 

Ulr  Jftmli 

Au»iig»b 

CharlM  II. 

16B4 

1074 

Bhai>l<  Khin 

Do. 

Do. 

HTT 

1DS7 

Fld^  Khtn 

Do. 

Do. 

1«78 

1083 

Do. 

I«80 

loeo 

Shkiitu  KhiD 

Do. 

Do. 

IBBS 

lOBB 

Ib»him  Khin  II. 

Do. 

Williwnlll. 

1«9T 

1108 

Aiim  UihtfD 

Do. 

1T04 

Honhid  KDlf 

Do. 

GeorgoIL 

1T2S 

1139 

ShQii  Uddin  KhiD 
Sufarmi  Khin 

HabammMl  8b(h 

Do" 

1T3B 

Do. 

Do- 

IT40 

1153 

Alt  V.rdf  Kbia 

Do. 

Do. 

ITSS 

IITO 

Birii  Ud  Dmuli 

AUmglr 

Do. 

Tba  aboTa  ohronoloKj  ii  Ukan  from  Btawut'i  Hiitory  of 

FlPTH  Pebiod. 

OoHrnont  of  Bengal  atid  Qovemora-  Oemral  of  India  under 

l/u  Eati  India  OampoKS,  1765-1354. 

17S5,LoTd  CliTs;  17S7,  Hmrrj  Verelit;  1760,  John  CtrtiBr; 

mZ,  Wirren  HuMngij    1785,  Sir  Jobn  UMpbsnon;   I7SS, 

Umrqaii  Cornwallii ;  1703,  Bir  John  Sbora  (Lord  TaiEnmoath) ; 

I70S,  Sir  Ainred  Clnrks  (pro  Knn.);  1708,  Mirquia   Wellaalay; 

1805,  Huqnia  Cornirkllii;  180S,  E>r]  of  Hinto;  1813,  Murquii 

sf  HuElDgi;  1823,  Jobn  Adam  (jiraum.);  1823,  Barl  Ambent; 

1828,  Irfird  Wllllun   CsTandiah   BantiDok;    1835,  Sir  Cbarlsi 

Slatoaif;  183B,  Earl  Aaoklud;  1842,  Earl  of   Ellsnbaroagb; 

4S44,Vi«ooaiitHardinge;  1S48,  UarquU  of  Dalhouio. 

Sixth  Pebtod. 

BtngaL  undo-  iMutauud-Qoiienum,  1S54-1874. 

Sir  Frwlaria    HalUda;;    Sir  John   Poter   Grant;    Sir  Ceall 

Baadon ;  Sir  Williaia  Qrej ;  Sir  Oeorge  Campball ;  Sir  Biabard 

Tompla. 

En^xA  eottnedion  viA  BengaL — The  East  India  Com- 

K ay  formed  its  earliest  aettlemcnts '  in  Bengal  in  the  fi rat 
Ifof  the  17th  centurj.  These  setlleoienM  were  of  a 
pnrely  commercial  character.  In  1620  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's factors  daWfl  from  Patni:  in  I824-3S  the  Company 
cstabiiihed  itself,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  on  tLe  ruins 
«f  the  ancient  Portuguese  seUlementof  Pfppli,  in  the  north 
of  Orissa;  in  1040-42  the  patriotism  of  an  English  sur- 
geon, Mr.  Crnbricl  Bougliton,  obtained  for  ua  eMablishments 
at  Balasor,  also  in  Orissa,  and  at  Hdglf,  some  miles  above 
Calcutta.  Tlie  vexations  and  extortions  to  which  the 
Company's  early  agents  were  subjected  more  than  once 
Almoel  induced  mem  to  abandon  the  trade,  and  in  1677-78 
they  threatened  to  withdraw  from  Bengal  altogether.  In 
16^  the  Bengal  factors,  driven  to  extremity  by  the  op- 

tression  of  the  Mugbul  govemon,  threw  down  the  gaunt- 
it;  and  after  various  aucccsses  and  hur-breadlh  eecap«8, 
purchased  from  the  grandson  of  Aurangieb  in  1S96,  the 
viDages  which  have  since  grown  up   into  Calcutta,  the 


Miighul  governors  of  the  province  and  the  Marhatti  armies 
vhicli  invaded  it.  In  1756  this  stru^le  culminated  in 
the  great  -outrage  '-nown  as  the  BlactcHoIe  of  Calcutta, 
followed  by  Olive's  battle  of  Plaasey  and  capture  of  Cal- 
cutta, which  aveused  iL  That  battle,  and  the  subee- 
^ent  yeara  of  confused  fighting,  established  our  military 
•upreniacy  in  Bengal,  ai>;'  procured  the  treaties  of  1765,  by 
irhich  the  provinces  of  Bengal.  Behar,  and  Orissa  passed 
under  our  ad  ministration.  To  Warren  Hastings  (1772-8.5) 
belongs  the  glory  of  consolidating  our  power,  and  coavert- 
log  a  military  occupation  into  a  stable  civil  government. 
To  another  member  of  the  civil  service,  Jobn  Shore,  after- 
wards Lord  Teignniouth  (1786-B3),  is  due  the  formation 
of  a  r^ilar  system  of  Anglo-Indian  le^lstioa.    Acting 


through  Lord  Coravkllis,  then  Govenior-O«iier«l,lKM0(r- 
butted  and  defined  the  rights  of  the  landhoiden  in  the  MO, 
These  laodholden  under  the  native  aytteni  bad,  far  lb* 
most  part,  started  as  collectois  of  the  rerenuM,  anit  gnte 
alt;  Boqnirod  certain  preocriptive  rights  as  quan-prapriMon 
of  the  estates  entrosted  to  them  bv  the  dForenuneBL  la 
1793  Lord  Comwallis  declared  their  rights  perpetual,  ^ 
made  over  the  land  of  Bengal  to  the  previoos  qiiasi-p«i>- 
prietors  or  tamind6rs,  on  condition  of  the  pamnent  of  a 
fixed  land  tax.  This  great  piece  of  leipalation  is  known  as 
the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the  Land  Bevenne.  Bat  the 
Cornvratlis  code,  while  defining  the  rights  of  the  prapiie- 
ton,  failed  to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the  nghls  of 
the  under-tenants  and  the  cultivators.  His  regnlalieas 
formally  rttened  the  latter  class  of  rights,  bat  did  not 
legally  define  tbem,  or  enable  the  husbandmen  to  eohm 
them  in  the  courts.  After  half  a  centut?  of  rural  disqoic^ 
the  rights  of  the  cultivators  were  at  length  carehlly  Jbr- 
mulated  by  Act  X.  of  1859.  This  measure,  now  known 
as  the  land  law  of  Bengal,  effected  for  the  rights  of  the 
under-holders  and  cultivators  what  the  Comwallis  code  ia 
1793  had  effected  for  those  of  the  superior  landhoMen. 
The  status  of  each  clan  of  person  interested  in  the  aial, 
from  the  Qovemment  as  suzerain,  throng  the  sasrfaiMw 
or  superior  landholders,  the  intermediate  teoare-hohkn, 
and  the  under-tenants,  down  to  the  actual  cultivator.  Is 
now  clearly  defined.  The  Act  dal«s  (rom  the  firat  year 
after  the  transfer  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  Oom; 
for,  meanwhile,  the  mutiny  had  hurst  out  in  1357.  Hm 
transactions  of  that  revolt  chiefly  took  plaoe  to  Noitheta 
India,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  on  the  Nwtli- 
Western  Provinces;  the  uprising,  although  fierce  and  Ibr 
a  time  perilous  to  our  supremacy,  was  quickly  pot  down. 
In  Bengal  it  began  at  Barrackpce  [q.r.],  was  OMnnaiii- 
cated  to  Dacca  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and  for  a  time  raged  in 
Behar,  producing  the  memorable  defence  of  the  tdDiaid- 
room  at  Arrali  bj  a  handfiil  of  civilians  and  Sikh^^^w 
of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  gallantt?  in  the  histiKy  of 
the  British  arms.  Since  1&58,  when  the  coanlrr  pond 
to  the  Crown,  the  history  of  Bengal  lias  been  one  of  aUadv 
and  peaceful  pn^ress.  The  two  great  lines  of  railway, 
the  East  Indian  and  the  Eastern  Bengal,  have  been  coa- 
pleted ;  and  a  third,  the  Northern  Bengal  Bailway,  is  no* 
in  progress.  Trade  has  enormously  expanded;  new  ceo- 
trea  of  commerce  have  sprung  up  in  spots  which  not  long 
ago  were  silent  juneles;  new  staples  of  trade,  such  as  M 
and  jute,  have  rapidly  attained  importance;  and  the  coal- 
fields and  iron  ores  are  b^inainp  to  open  ud  prospMtt 
of  a  new  and  splendid  era  in  the  internal  develc^moit  of 
the  country, 

Tba  btit  acaoaot  of  Boogal  as  at  pi«sant  doostitatcd  ii  to  k« 
found  in  tbe  adminittratiOD  raporta  of  Bir  Osorxa  Camplcn. 
K, C.B.I,,  wbea  lleatcuaiit- governor  of  Bengal,  in  1871-71  and 
1872-73.  Then  raporta  ara  of  an  otBoIal  oharaotar,  and  cabodj 
tba  renilta  of  the  oeaana  of  1873.  Among  non-oOoal  vnta 
Colonel  Daltoo'a  grMt  TOloma  on  Tlu  Etiaology  of  Bn^J 
bolda  a  ooDBpiCDOaa  plica.  Tbia  aplaodid  quarts  aoDdaaaa 
ttao  paraoual  obsanatioDi  of  a  loog  oanar  apeat  among  tSa  p«a- 
plB.  Btswart'a  HiHoTy  of  Bngai,  a  work  whioh  waa  admiiaWa 
wbea  flrat  pnblitbed,  ia  now  fiftf  ;oara  oat  of  data,  and  ta»b 
in  muob  aMd  of  re-editing.  Tbs  Joomala  of  the  Aiiatia  sao*. 
tioa  io  LoDdon,  Paril,  and  aapmiallT  Catoatta,  an  idii  Ik* 
great  atorobaasoa  for  original  reaeareb.  Tbe  Cateutia  Rmim 
ODoUias  many  Talaabla  artiolea,  wbiiih  tbe  Indsx  to  its  int  flRj 

--'  \a  hia  AnaaU  of  Sural  Btmgal,  *-'  '-  '■''  ' ' 


or,  tht   Viei. 
mi  Brititk  RnU 


,ilada 


I.  Udiai 


.        ,  „      iral  reader  tba 

raault  of  bia  roBearabea  with  regard  (o  this  p^rt  of  India. 

(w.w.a.) 
BENGAZI,  a  seaport  town  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Barca,  is  situated  oa 
a  narrow  stri|)  of  land  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidn  and  i 
salt  lake,  in  30="  7'  N.  lut.  and  20°  3'  E.  long.  Thongh  for 
the  most  part  poorly  built,  it  has  one  or  two  buildings  of 
some  pretension— an  ancient  castle,  a  mosqu^  a  Frandaoa 
monastery.  Government  buildings,  and  barracks.  Thewelh 
in  the  town  being  bmckish,  drinking  water  hu  to  ba 
brought  from  the  village  of  Sowani.  The  harbor  is  atmrat 
rendered  oselesi  by  accumulations  of  sand,  and  ships  havf 
to  discharge  by  means  of  lighters.  L^timate  tnde  hal 
recently  been  neglected  by  the  inhabitants,  who  find  it 
more  profitable  to  furnish  slaves  to  the  Alexandrian  maifaL 
The  exports,  which  oonust  chiefiy  of  sheep,  wool  fawle/. 


•beal,  bauer,  ted  salt,  amounted  in  IS74  to  £279,000, 
vhile  the  imports,  of  which  the  moM  important  item  is 
doth  Roock  wen  valued  at  £182,600.  Coiuola  are  maia- 
tainaa  at  Beogaa  hj  England  and  Italy,  and  France  is 
m[iiijw«ilfi1  by  a  vice-consul.  The  popnlatioo,  estimated 
in  1862  at  8000  or  7000,  has  since  undergone  various 
fladuatiotis,  and  Buffered  wpeoiall}'  from  an  epidemic  in 
1B7S. 

BENGEL,  John  Albert,  a  celebrated  Biblical  scholar 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Winnenden,  in  Wurtemberg,  on 
the  24th  June,  1687.     His   father,  who  was  one  of  the 


of  hii  bther  named  Spindler,  who  having  afterwards  be- 
come a  maater  in  the  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart,  carried  the 
boj  thither  with  him,  and  auperinteoded  his  education 
until  he  entered  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  the  year 
1703.  While  at  the  univerwt;,  the  works  to  which,  among 
oihem,  he  gave  special  attention  as  private  studies  were 


that  he  was  selected  by  one  of  the  proiesson  to  prepare 
ataterialb  for  a  treatise  De  Spmotiano  which  the  pro- 
f^nr  afterwards  published.  He  bimseU  used  to  eiprees 
his  "  great  thantfuincas  for  the  benefit  which  he  had  de- 
rived  from  Ae  study  of  metaphysics  and  mathematics,  in 
tMpect  of  the  cleamesa  of  tbought  which  they  imparted, 
which  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  the  analysis  and 
expoMtion  of  the  language  of  Scripture."  After  takins  his 
degree^  Bengel  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
to  which  the  grave  and  religious  tone  of  his  mind,  deep- 
oied  and  strengthened  by  hia  early  training  and  discipline, 
naturally  inclined  bim.  Like  other  young  men  of  thought- 
ful character,  before  and  eince,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
doubta  Hud  difficulties  of  a  religious  nature,  and  he  sUudes, 
with  mu[^  feeling,  to  the  "  manv  arrows  which  pierced  his 
poor  heart,  and  made  his  youth  bard  to  beftr.  It  is  in- 
tereKiug  to  know  that  at  tliia  early  date  his  attention  was 
dincted  to  the  various  readinss  of  tbe  Greek  New  Tata- 
■ncnt,  and  that  one  cause  of  his  mental  perplexities  was 
tfaedifficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  reading  among  the 

rst  number  of  those  which  were  presented  to  his  notice. 
1707  Bengel  entered  the  church,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  parocliial  cfaai^  of  Hetzingen-unter-Urach.  Here  he 
remaiaed  only  one  year,  and  during  that  time  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Spener,  Amdt,  A. 
H.  Franke,  and  Che'mnitE.  The  profound  impression  which 
the  works  of  these  men  made  upon  his  mind  was  n 
e&ced,  and  may  be  traced  in  that  vein  of  devotional, 
to  say  pietistic,  feeling  which  runs  through  all  his  religious 
compositions.  In  1708  Bengel  was  recalled  to  Tubingen 
to  undertake  the  office  of  Beptlent  or  theological  tutor. 
Here  he  remained  until  1713,  when  he  vaa  appointed  tlie 
head  of  K  seminary  recently  established  at  Deokendorf 
and  intended  as  n  preparatory  school  of  theolt^.  Before 
tDtering  on  bis  duties  there,  he  made  a  liteinry  ioumey 
tbrongh  the  Kreater  part  of  Germany,  to  acquunt  himself 
with  Uie  vanona  aystems  of  education  which  wet«  in  use, 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  better  discharge  of  hia 
official  dnties.  In  prosecuting  the  journey  he  visited  with 
..-j-u..  : .:.i:,_  -u "i -.^  ^l  the  Jr-'~ " 


mpartiality  tl 

FtheLutlieran  and  Reformed  Churches.    Among 

other  places  he  visited  Heidelbeig  and  Halle,  and  had  liis 
attention  directed  at  the  former  city  to  the  canons  of  Scrip- 
tare  criticism  published  by  Gerhara  von  Illistricht,  ~~~'  ~" 
the  Ialt«r  to  Vitringn's  AaatrUis  ad  Apocaiypiin.  "i 
fluence  exerted  by  these  upon  his  theologit^  studiee  will 
be  appMtmt  when  we  come  to  notice  his  works  upon  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Scripture.  For  twenty- 
eight  years — from  I713-174I — he  discharged  his  import- 
ant duties  as  head  of  the  school  of  Denkendorf  with  dis- 
tingiiii^ed  ability  and  success,  devoting  all  his  enei^es  to 
the  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  students. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  extracts  from  his  diary  and 
oarrespandenoe,  which  have  been  preserved,  without  beini 
■track  with  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety^  combined  witl 
Hgadty  and  good  sense,  which  charactenied  bis  manage 
ment  of  the  institution.  These  twenty-eight  ^*ara  wen 
the  period  of  Bengel's  greatest  intetlectiml  activity,  many 
of  (be  works  on  which  his  reputation  rests  being  included 
within  them.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  prelate  of  the 
cloisler  of  Herbrechtingen,  an  office  which  he  held  for  eight 
yean.     In  1749  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of * 


orial  counsellor  and  prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  with  a  reridmce- 
in  Stuttgart  Bengel  heiceforth  devoted  himself  to  thfr 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  conustory.  A 
question  of  considerable  difficulty  was  at  that  lime  occu- 
i  the  attention  of  the  church  courts,  vii.,  the  manner 
iich  those  who  separated  themselves  from  the  churcb 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  amount  of  toleration  whicb 
should  be  accorded  to  meetings  held  in  private  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  edification.  Tbe  civil  power  (the 
duke  of  WQttemberg  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  was  disposed 
to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  repression,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory,  recogniiing  the  good  effects  of  such 
meetings,  were  inclined  to  concede  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  liberty.  Bengel  exerted  himself  on  the  side  of  tbe 
Utter.  The  admirer  of  Spener,  the  founder  of  the  aiUegia 
pielalu,  could  not  bat  show  himself  favorably  disponed 
to  meetings  held  for  religious  purposes,  and  while  main- 
taining the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  he  was  an 
advocate  for  all  reasonable  freedom  being  accorded  to  those 
who  felt  themselves  bound  on  grounds  of  conscience  to 
withdraw  from  her  communion.  The  good  effects  of  this 
policy  ma^  be  seen  at  this  day  in  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
those  who  in  Wiirtemberg  have  separated  from  the  church. 
Bengel's  public  portion  necessarily  brought  biro  into  con- 
tact with  many  individuals  of  celebrity,  by  whom  he  ws* 
consulted  on  all  important  theological  and  ecclesiastical 

Suestions.  In  a  single  year  he  received  no  fewer  than  1200 
ittera.  In  the  year  1761  tbe  University  of  Tubingen,  his 
own  aima  tmOa;  conferred  upon  him  the  d^ree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  Bengel's  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  He 
died,  atUr  a  short  illness,  in  1752,  aged  uxty-five  years  and 
four  months.  He  himself  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  shall 
be  forgotten  for  a  while,  but  I  shall  again  come  into  remem- 
brance j"  and  his  hvorite  pupil  Oetinger  remarked  of  him, 
"  His  like  is  not  left  in  Wiirlembeig." 


and  hii  OtBnon  or  Extgtiieal  Oammtnlarj  on  the  ■un«. 

(A.)  Bl*  edition  of  thaOrsek  TuUmsotirss  pnbllihed  In  4to 
at  TUbingsn  in  1T34,  and  in  8vo  at  Stultgut  in  the  asms  year, 
bnt  wlthont  the  grlttoal  appsralui.  So  narly  u  Wi  h«  had 
givsn  an  Moonnt  in  hit  Pradronut  Savi  Talamsmii  Ormn  rtcta 
eaiittqut  ador^atidi  of  the  principle!  on  whioh  bi)  intendsd  edi- 
tion wu  to  b«  liuad.  In  preparation  for  hia  work  Bengal  was 
able  to  avail  himiulf  of  the  lollatloD*  of  upwards  of  twenty  UBS., 
none  of  tham,  however,  of  great  ioiporlanoe,  twelve  of  wbioh 
had  been  oolUtad  b;  himielf.  In  eonnitating  the  text,  he  im- 
posed npon  himself  the  sinrular  reitriotlon  of  not  Inserting  any 
TuiODf  reading  whieh  hed  not  already  been  prlMtd  In  same 

Ereoeding  edition  of  the  Sreek  teiL  Prom  thii  role,  however, 
e  deviated  in  the  esse  of  the  Apooalypse,  where,  owing  to  the 
oorrnpt  atate  of  the  text,  he  felt  hlmaelf  at  liberty  to  introdnee 
■ome  readinga  on  manaaoript  enthorlty.  In  the  toi 
of  the  psge  he  inaerted  a.  aeleotion  of  variooa  readinga,  the  re 
tive  importanoe  of  whioh  he  denoted  by  the  first  five  lettera  oi 
the  Greek  alphabet  in  the  following  manner ; — ■  was  employed 
to  denote  the  reading  whieh  In  hia  Judgment  wu  the  true  one, 
although  he  did  not  venture  to  plaae  it  in  the  text  j  p,  a,  read- 
ing better  than  that  In  the  text;  y.  one  equal  to  the  textna) 
reading]  S  and  t,  readinga  inrerior  to  thoae  in  the  text. 
Slephena'  division  into  versea  wm  retuned  in  the  inner  nar- 
liD.  bnt  the  text  waa  divided  into  paragraphs.  The  text  was 
itinal  apparatus,  the  first  pa.rt  of  which  oon- 


margin 


aiated  of  an  introdnoUoa  to  the  oritioiam  of  the  Nov  Teatamt  , 
in  the  thirty-fonrth  aeetion  of  whioh  he  laid  down  and  ei- 

flsined  hia  eelebrated  esnoa,  "Proclin  Scripiiani  prmwiat  ardaa  " 
•  The  more  diffionlt  reading  to  be  preferred  to  that  wbloh  Is 
more  easy"),  the  aonndneat  of  wbioh,  ai  a  ganersl  prlnoiple, 
haa  been  reoognlied  by  auooeediag  orltloa,  allboogh  it  waa  ob- 
Jeoted  to  by  bii  great  opponent  Wetitein,  who,  nevertheleit, 
fonnd  "  bimielf  altimstely  obliged  to  lay  down  lomelhing  nearly 
to  tbe  tame  etfeot"  (Soriiener).  The  aeoond  part  of  the  oriticel 
spparatna  was  deroted  to  a  oooalderatlon  of  tbe  varioaa  read- 
inga, and  here  Bengel  adopted  the  plan  of  atating  the  evldenoe 
both  agaimt  and  in  favor  of  n  partlonlar  reading,  tbaa  pluing 
before  the  reader  tbe  materiala  tor  forming  a  Judgment.  It  is 
a  proof  of  Bengel's  great  oritioal  saguity  that  be  wu  the  flnt 
definitely  to  propound  the  theory  of  tamlliea  or  reoeniiona  of 
HSS.  Hit  [niestigalioni  had  led  bim  to  see  that  a  eerUln 
affinity  or  reaemblanoe  eiiited  amongat  many  of  tbe  aathoritiea 
for  tbe  Oreek  text— MSB.,  veraiona,  and  eoolesiutisal  writers ; 
that  If  a  peculiar  reading,  t.g.,  were  found  In  one  of  these,  II 
waa  generally  found  alao  in  the  other  membera  of  ths  Bime 
elaasj  and  thia  general  relaUonihip  leemed  <o  point  ultimately 
to  a  eommon  origin  [or  ail  the  aathoritiea  whioh  presented  suoh 

Seouliaritiee.  Although  dlipoaed  at  flnt  (o  divide  the  various 
ooomenta  into  three  nleima.  he  Anally  adopted  a  al 
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inio  two — tl»  Afrloan,  or  oldtr  fuull;  of  dMnmenti,  kud  tbt 
Byiuitlnc^  or  more  reetnt  ckn,  to  wblah  ha  sttuhHl  only  a 
aubardlnal*  Tdoe.  Tb»  thearj  wu  ftftBrmrdi  BdopCcd  bj 
Gamier  uid  Qriaabuh,  ud  worksd  up  loto  ui  alabonta  ajitem 
bj  tba  Utlar  oriCio.  Beagel'i  lubon  on  tha  tait  of  Iha  Greek 
TaatamaDt  »a»  iMaivad  witb  gr»t  dlifaror  in  mui;  quartan. 
Like  Walton  ud  Mill  befora  bim,  he  bad  to  anoauntar  tba  op- 
porition  of  Ignoruit  uid  fuiatioAl  iDdividtials  who  balioTQd  tfaSit 
tha  ontunly  of  the  Word  of  God  WM  end»Bgar«d  by  the  im- 
poiUnoa  kttuhftd  to  the  Tirioni  readinge,  aa  ir  the  raoalTod 
toit  won  poiKuad  of  iafalUble  aathority.  Oca  of  hli  uppo- 
DenU,  Provoit  Eoblraif,  pabliol;  ohalkoged  him  to  pat  tha  en- 
«iiii«a  of  oritloiaio  to  lileDse  b;  idcuitting  that  afen  tha  Tarioaa 
readinBi  Here  glvao  bj  iaapiratiOD,  ia  order  to  meat  tha  Deooc- 
litlaa  of  Tarioui  olaaaei  of  readani     Wat<tain,  on  tha  other 

«f  h<l  orltloal  matarlali.  In  aoiwer  to  Iheie  ■trialures,  Bengal 
finblilhad  a  Dt/iact  •>/  llu  Orak  Tat  of  ti'i  Not  Tatamnt, 
whlflh  he  preBled  to  hit  BaruKmf  of  tkt  Four  OotptU,  pub- 
lUhed  In  1T3B,  and  wbieh  aonCsined  a  laflloiapt  annrsr  to  the 
mUnprenntationi,  eipeoiallj  oT  Wotatain,  (tbiah  had  been 
bronght  againat  him  fWiU  la  many  diffennt  qnuteri.  Tbe 
toit  of  Bangel  long  BDjojed  a  high  repntation  unongit  toholkn, 
•nd  WW  fVaqoentlj  reprinted. 

(B.)  Tba  other  great  work  of  Bengal,  and  that  on  whlob  hU 
lepatatioD  ai  an  eiagete  i)  mainlj  bued,  li  hli  Oaomon,  or  fiz- 
«<lieal  Aumitationt  on  (Aa  //ia  Tetlnmttti,  pnblllbed  to  I7i3, 
It  wai  tbe  thiit  of  tiranty  yaan'  labor,  aod  eihibit*  with  a 

Sragnant  bratity  of  eipraaaion,  wbiob,  it  bu  been  laid,  "oon- 
eniea  mora  matter  into  a  line  than  can  be  extracted  from  pagea 
of  otiiar  writart,"  tbe  reaalta  of  hia  atndy  of  the  eaored  Tolume. 
He  modeitly  entitled  hia  work  a  Gnomon  or  index,  hia  ot^eot 
being  rather  to  gaide  the  reader  to  aaoertaid  the  meaning  for 
Umulf,  than  to  lare  him  from  tbe  tronble  of  peraonal  isTsatiga- 
tion.    The  prinoiplaa  of  interpretation  on  whieh  he  proceeded 

areiything  that  It  really  oontainad,  in  oonfarmity  with  gram- 
matioo-hiilorioal  rulea ;  not  to  be  hampered  by  dogmalliial  eon. 
llderatiDDB;  and  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  gymbolioal  booka. 
Bengel'a  hopea  that  tbe  OnemoH  woald  help  to  rekindle  B  freah 
Inlsraat  in  the  itady  of  the  New  Teataraent  wai  mily  reatlEed. 
It  baa  paaaed  tfarongh  many  editiona  (latett  18S0),  bu  been 
tranalatad  into  Oerman  and  into  Bngliah,  and  ia  itill  oae  of  the 
booki  most  highly  priied  by  the  expoaitor  of  tha  New  Teata- 
Mient.  It  la  a  atriking  (eatlmony  to  i(>  Talne  that  John  Wealey 
largely  aTailed  bimgelf  of  it  in  writing  his  Sxpotitorji  Nota 
mpm  (A«  Nrw  Tatawiml,  llii,  nylng,  that  he  "  beiieT>d  he 
wonld  mnoh  better  lerre  the  iDtereita  of  rellKion  by  tranalating 
from  the  ffaoneii  than  by  writing  many  TOlumea  of  hia  awn 
aoUi."  Later  oommentalon  have  not  f^led  to  follow  Wealey'a 
viample. 

Betide*  tbe  two  worki  already  deaoribed,  Ben  gel  waa  the 
•dltor  or  author  of  nuiDy  othen,  olaarieal,  patriatla,  eealeaiaa- 
tioil,  and  eipodtory,  wbiob  oar  llmita  do  not  allow  na  to  dia- 
onaa.  We  san  only  name  two,  rli.,  Orifo  Ttmjnmm,  a  treatiae 
«n  lb  ebronolog;  of  Seriptore,  in  whioh  he  antart  apon  apeon- 
laUoni  renrdiof  tbe  end  of  tbe  world,  and  an  Eipo4(lion  of 
(ia  JjweoMM*,  wbtoh  enjoyed  for  a  time  extraordinary  popn- 
Isrlty  In  QeiBaoy,  and  wu   tianitatad  Into  aBTeial  foreign 

/or  fall  detail!  regarding  Bengal  the  rwder  la  referred  to 
tha  Mtmmr  of  tie   lAf»  ami  HVifinji,  by  J.  0.  F.  Bni '    ' 


>y  Bar.  B.  F.  Walker,  London,  ISST. 


BENOTJELA,  a  ooimtrr  on  the  w 
ntaated  to  the  Roa^  of  Aj-'-  "- 
latj  and  extending  Ironi  the 
which  ia  otherwise  known  na  Nourae,  lUo  daa  Trombas, 
Bio  doa  Eiephantee.  The  coimtrj  nses  from  the  coast 
tnwardi  till  it  attaint  a  decidedly  mountainoua  cbaracMr. 


on,  and  lalt.    The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Congo 
race  and  speak  the  Bunds  langua^     In  1617  the  Portu- 

reae  under  Uanoel  Ceryeira  Pereira  fonnded  tbe  town  of 
Felipe  de  Bengnela  near  ibe  mouth  of  the  Cavaco,  on 
4li«BahladaB  Vacaa  (BantoAntonio,orCow'i  Bay],  in  12° 
34'  a  lat.  and  13°  20'  E.  long.  It  was  long  the  centre  of 
an  important  trade,  eipecially  in  alayes,  bnt  hae  now 
neatly  declined,  lliere  ia  but  little  traffic,  and  no  manu- 
nu;tureB.  Besides  the  churchee  of  B.  Felipe  and  8.  Anto- 
nio, the  hoepital,  and  the  forlress,  there  Are  only  a  few 
elone-biiill  housai.  Tbe  ncsro  town  of  Catooibela,  about  8 
miles  distant,  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  A  short 
war  below  Benguela  is  Bahia  Tarta,  where  aalt  is  mann- 
factured  and  Biiiphur  excavated.  The  town  of  Old  Ben- 
guela  is  sitnaied  about  130  miles  to  the  N. ;  and  about  30 
miles  IP  that  diiecUon  lie*  the  Presidio  of  Novo  Bedondo, 


where  fortifications  were  erected  in  1769.  Amoog  (ha 
more  important  inland  toWns  are  Bilrf,  BailuDdo,  aiu  Oa- 
conda,  in  the  last  of  which  the  PottngtieM  have  long  hail  a 
fortress.  The  southern  portion  of  Bensnela  forms  the  Mftt- 
rale  gorerament  of  Mosssmedes,  of  vhich  the  c^lal  of  Ihs 
same  name  is  dlnated  on  the  Baj  of  Hossamedes  al  the 
month  of  the  Kiver  Bdro  (Rio  das  Hortes).  The  bay  wm 
formerly  ailed  Aogra  do  Negro,  and  teceired  il«  piesal 
designation  in  honor  of  Baron  Monamedee  about  1T8S. 
The  town,  wbieh  is  known  to  the  natiies  as  Hotsoi^ 
Btttolo,  was  not  founded  till  1840.  The  population  of 
tbe  whole  territorr  of  Benguela  is  estimated  at  ^od 
140.000. 

BENICARLO,  a  dty  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oh- 
tellon,  OD  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  walls,  and  has  a  ruined  castle.  The 
mannbctnre  of  brandy  is  catried  on,  and  the  town  is  cele- 
brated for  its  red  wine,  which  is  annual^  eiporled  10  BiM- 
deauz  for  mixing  with  clarets  and  other  Frencb  winea 
The  value  of  wine  exported  in  1S69  wis  £950a  Popd^ 
Uon,  7000. 

BENIN,  a  country;,  city,  and  river  of  Western  Africi, 
to  the  west  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Niger.  The  nam* 
was  formerly  applied  to  tbe  whole  stretch  of  coast  frm 
the  Volta,  in  0°  40'  E.  lon^.,  to  the  Rio  del  Rey  or  Riomln, 
in  8°  40'  E.  long.,  including  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Slave  Coast)  the  whole  delta  of  tbe  Niger,  and  a  small 
portion  of  tbe  country  to  the  eastward ;  and  some  trace  A 
this  earlier  application  remains  in  tbe  name  of  Bi^  4 
Beniti,  still  giveo  to  that  part  of  (he  sea  which  washes  IM 
Slave  Coast  .  The  kingdom  of  Benin  seems  at  one  time 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Western  Africa 
and  was  known  to  Europeans  in  the  17th  oentorj  a*  Ih* 
Great  Benin.  Budagry  and  Lagos,  now  BritiBh  passes- 
sions,  arc  both  Beninese  colonies.     Benin  has  d       '    ~ 


coherence,  indeed,  as  still  exists  is  rather  etboographical 
than  territorial  \  but  it  may  be  reganled  as  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Niger,  N.  by  the  Yoniba  country,  atid  W.  by 
Egba.  The  soil  ia  highly  fertile  and  produces  palms,  lice, 
brans,  maize,  kokos,  plantains,  cotton,  sugar,  and  Guinea 
pepper,  in  great  abonoance.  The  papaw  and  Aftiesn  plan 
grow  wild,  and  excellent  tobaooocan  he  raised.  Uany  parts 
of  the  country  are  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  fin^ 
ests  and  swamps,  but  towards  the  north  there  is  fine  pss- 
ture  land,  in  wbicb  tbe  natives  rear  both  cattle  and  bona 
of  considerable  value.  Of  trees  the  cotton  wood,  tbe  tam- 
arind, and  tbe  mangrove  are  the  most  fre^nent  The  pop- 
ulation is  pretty  dense,  and  it  Is  said  that  in  tbe  most  Donr- 
bhing  state  of  the  kingdom  the  bin^  could  colled  100,000 
men.  Hia  mle  is  absolute,  and  he  is  revered  by  his  sub- 
jects as  a  spedes  of  divinity.  It  is  a  crime  to  believe  that 
tbe  king  either  eats  or  sleeps ;  and  all  offences  «Mtnsl  fain 
are  punished  wilb  the  nttnost  severity.  The  rdigioa  aod 
mythology  agree  with  the  great  ayatem  of  Toniba  and 
Oro ;  the  chief  god  is  woiahipped  with  human  sacrifices  to 
an  appalling  extenL  The  people,  at-tbesame  tine,  do  not 
indulKC  in  wanton  cruelty ;  tiiey  usnajjr  stupefy  ^  vie 
time  before  putting  them  to  death.  The  booses,  at  lost 
of  the  better  classes,  are  built  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
the  Romam,  with'  a  regular  otrmm  and  tsyWiivuBn.  The 
Beninese  weave  thar  cotton  into  a  fine  kind  of  nmlin, 
which  is  worn  in  huge  bulging  petticoats  b<r  people  of 
wealth,  while  the  lower  orders  are  content  with  asimple 
Bti'ttko  or  kilL  The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  or  ci?  of 
Benin,  is  situated  about  73j  miles  inland  from  the  moalh 
of  the  Bio  Formooo  or  Benin  River,  abont  5°  35'  E.  losg. 
and  6°  26'  N.  laL  It  covets  a  large  extent  of  gmand,  bal 
is  so  broken  np  into  separate  portions  by  iatareDhif  mgiat 
of  Jungle,  that  no  proper  estimate  can  be  formed  of  ili  pap- 
ulation. Tlie  Obwe,  or  King's  quarter,  alone  is  supposed  » 
have  upwards  of  15,000  inhabitants;  hut  at  the  time  rf 
Burton's  visit  in  18S2  many  of  the  houBea  were  empty  in^ 
falling  to  ruin.  Tbe  next  city  in  importance  ia  Win 
(Owari,  Awerri,  or  Owheyre,  called  Jaku  by  tbe  natirt*), 
which  iBsituated  about  130  mileaSJS-E.  of  the  captal,  tad 
some  7  or  10  miles  from  Ihs  se*,  on  an  island  snrreimded 
by  a  branch  of  tbe  Niger  distinpiished  by  the  sama  same. 
It  was  formerly  described  as  ooosisting  of  two  parts  abod 
half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  bo.  now  coonin  tt 
one  long  and  straggling  line  aloiw  the  shore.  The  pops- 
tatioa  previously  stated  at  6000  u  reduoed  by  Buttoo  M 
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9000,  Hhi  tawn,  faowevcr,  haa  ill  on  king,  who  hos  long 
iverted  hia  indepeiideiioe  of  lh«  monarch  of  Benin.  Tbe 
boMca  are  nestlf  built  of  cIkj,  colored  with  red  ochra,  and 
frcqaenttr  ornamented  with  rudely  carved  pillacB.  The 
pwt  of  Qwmlo  (or  aa  it  )■  ToriooB^  cAlled,  Gato,  Af^tho, 
wAgaUon)  liea  about  30  miles  NJ4.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Benin  River,  ia  a  place  of  some  importance  for  the  palm- 
oil  trade,  and  haa  a  special  interest  aa  tbe  place  where  Bel- 
■oni,  the  trsTeller,  died  and  waa  buried.  Numeroua  faclor- 
ici  ue  acfttteted  along  the  creeks  of  the  delta  for  the  pur- 
pcees  of  trade,  but  alt  the  larger  European  wttlemenla 
Lave  diaappeared.  Biooe  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
the  chief  export  of  the  country  ia  palm-oil,  in  return  for 
which  aalt,  ailk  stufik,  guns  and  gunpowder,  coral  (which 
ia  the  official  deooralion  of  tbe  higher  dignitariea],  beads, 
iron,  braaa,  and  brandy  are  imported.  Tbe  common  inter- 
sal  cnrroicj  ia  the  cowrie  ahetl. 

The  Biver  Badaj  called  bj  the  natives  Uwo  Ko  Jakri, 
w  Outlet  of  Jaliri,  is  about  two  miles  broad  at  its  month ; 
bat  it  ia  craased  bjr  a  very  ezlawive  bar  of  mnd  and  sand, 
•o  which  thera  la  only  12  feet  of  water  U  apring  tides. 
Ships  of  60  tons  can  ascend  as  Car  aa  Gwalo. 

Basin  wu  diMO*er«d  by  tba  PortagaeM  aboat  the  yaar  14BSi 
and  they  euriad  OD  for  iDDie  time  a  briik  trade  In  ila'H,  wbo 
wen  oarried  to  ElmiDS,  and  sold  to  the  natives  of  tbe  Qold 
CoaiL  John  III.  of  PortagKl,  bowcTer,  prohibited  tbii  traflio  ; 
aad,  as  the  sitoatloa  wai  found  very  nnhealthy,  the  settlemeaC 
was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn.  Maay  traoes  of  the  Portugaen  oe- 
anpatloo  an  Mill  to  be  fooDd,  and  oae  arthemottgtrikiDgprootl 
of  thtir  infloeno*  Is  tbe  faet  that  a  oorrnpt  Lusilaaian  dialeet  Is 
•till  spoken  b;  the  older  natives.  The  Daloh  afternrds  estab- 
lished fogtorles,  and  malnlUDed  Ifaem  for  ■  oonsiderable  time, 
ehieay  with  a  view  to  tbe  slave  trade.  In  1788  Captain  Lan- 
dolpba  founded  a  faetory  aalled  Barodo,  near  the  naUve  village 
of  Obohi,  tor  tbe  Freaoh  Compagnle  d'Oywfaert ;  and  it  lasted 
tni  ITSI,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Bnglish.  See  Bosman's 
Daeription  0/  Uh  Oxul  0/  ffw'asa  ia  170fi  (in  vol.  ivi.  of  Fla- 
kerton's  Fbyaj«)j  WiDiam  Smith's  Scia  Vogagi  ra  0%Hua, 
17U;  Adams's  Rmarlu  on  thi  Wat  Coat  0/  A/riea,  1833; 
Clapperton'i  Stcotui  Ejtptdition,  ISSS;  Lander's  Tracth,  ISSS; 
BarUin's  My  WaiH/iriogi  in  Wei  A/nea,  I8B3. 

BENJAMIN  (I'»:^?,  SepL  Bevianlv),  the  youngeet  son 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  by  Bachel.  His  mother,  dyin^  in 
diildbed,  gave  him  the  name  Benoni,  "800  of  mj  pain," 
which  waa  changed  by  hia  father  to  Benjamin,  meaning 
probably  "Son  of  the  right  hand,"  that  is,  "Son  of  pros- 
perity" (Qen.ixxv.IO-IB).  Of  hia  personal  history  little 
■■  recorded.  He  was  a  &vorite  of  hia  bther  and  brotheta, 
and  seema  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  though  aomewhat 
weak  character.  In  this  respect  he  strikingly  contrasts  with 
the  tribe,  whose  history  waa  foretold  in  the  dying  prophecy 
of  Jacob,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf"  (Qen.  zliz. 
27).  The  tribe  of  Beniamin,  thoogb  tbe  least  numerous  of 
Israel,  became  nevertlieles  a  considerable  race.  In  the 
deaert  it  counted  35,400  warriors  (Num.  1.  37),  and  at  the 
entranoe  of  larael  into  Canaan  even  as  many  as  46,000 
(Hum,  zzvL  41).  The  portion  allotted  to  thn  tribe  waa 
encompaaaed  by  the  diatncta  of  E^hraim,  Dan,  and  Judah. 
In  the  time  of  the  judges  the  tribe  of  Beqjamin  became 
Involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  other  eleven  tribes,  which 
terminated  in  its  almost  ntt«r  extinction,  600  men  alone 
scaping  (Judges  xiz.,  xx.).  The  tribe  speedily  revived, 
however;  in  the  time  of  David  it  numbered  60,4M  able 
warriors,  and  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000.  This  tribe  had  the 
honor  c^  giving  the  first  king  to  the  Jews,  Saol  beiiw  a 
Benjaniil&  After  the  death  of  Saal.  the  Bemamitci  de- 
clared themselves  for  hia  son  lahbosheth,  until,  after  the 
atnminarion  of  that  prince,  David  became  king  of  all  Is~ 
tael.  David  having  expelled  tbe  Jebusilea  from  Zion,  and 
made  it  his  own  residence,  the  close  alliance  that  previooaly 
oxisted  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  was 
cemented  by  the  circumstance  that,  while  Jerusalem  be- 
liHiged  to  the  district  of  Benjamin,  that  of  Judah  was  im- 
mediately oontisnous  to  .it.  At  the  division  of  tbe  king- 
dom aftnr  the  death  of  Solomon,  Benjamin  espoused  the 
cause  of  Judsb,  and  they  formed  a  kingdom  by  uiemselves. 
Indeed,  ^e  two  tribes  stood  always  in  such  a  cloae  conneo- 
tion  ss  often  lo  be  included  under  the  single  name  Judah. 

BENJAMIN,  of  Tudela,  in  Navarre,  acelebrat«d  Jewish 
rabbi  of  the  12th  century,  whose  Itinerary  is  a  literary  cu- 
'  ricuty.  He  visited  Constantinople,  E^ypt,  Assyria,  and 
Persia,  penetrating  to  tbe  frontiers  of  China,    He  was  cred- 


into  Idtin  by  Alias  Hontanos  in  Ifi76,  and  appeared  in  a 
French  vemon  by  Baratier  in  1734,  and  again  in  1S30. 
The  latest  English  translation  is  that  by  Asher,  IS40. 

BENNET,  Hxhr;,  Earl  of  Arliogton,  a  disUnguished 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  born  of  an 
andent  family  in  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1S13.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  dvil  war  he  was  appointed  under-aeo- 
retary  to  Lord  Digby,  secretary  of  state.  He  anerwards 
entered  himself  as  a  volnuteer  for  the  royal  cause,  and  did 
iiie  king  good  service,  especially  at  Andover  io  Hampshire, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  wss  made  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
fcwo  Charles  II.  at  Bruges  in  I65S,  and  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  the  court  of  Spain.  Upon  the  return  of  the  king  lo 
England  be  was  called  home,  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
purse,  and  principal  secretary  of  state.  In  1070  he  wss  of 
the  council  distinguished  by  the  dtle  of  the  Cabal,  and  one 
of  those  who  advised  the  abutting  up  of  the  exchequer. 
In  1672  be  was  made  Earl  of  Arlingtm  and  Vtaoonid 
Thelford,  and  soon  sfter  knight  of  the  garter. 

"  Henry  Beouet,  Lord  Arlington,  then  seoretary  of  state,  bad, 
nee  heoameto  manhood,  resided  pr~"~""~  "  "■  "  "  "' 
and  had  learned  that  oosmopolilan  ii 


relision 


•  life 


of    QOTB 

He  had 


sd  Id  vagrant  dlplomaoy. 

it  be  liked,  It  was  that  of  Snoot.     IT  there  was 

r  whlob  h«  fsIC  a  pnferenoe,  it  was  that  of  Rome. 

talent  far  eoEversation,  and  some  talent  also  for 
transaotiDg  toe  ordinary  business  of  office.  He  had  learned, 
during  a  lite  passed  in  travelling  and  negotiating,  the  art  of 
aeoommodating  bis  Uagaage  and  deportment  to  the  ■oeiety  In 
whieh  he  Found  himself.  Hit  vlTaoitj  ia  the  oloset  amused  the 
king;  hii  gravity  in  debates  and  sonrereuoes  Imposed  on  the 
pnhlia ;  and  ha  had  soDoeeded  in  altaohiDg  to  himself,  partly  by 
services  and  partly  by  hopes,  a  eoasiderable  number  of  penonal 
rstainerB."— (Maoaulaj'i  IfitI,  voL  i.  pp.  220-21.) 

He  died  in  16SG.  His  Zxteers  to  Sir  Witliaat  Temph 
were  published  after  his  death. 

BENNETT,  Jakkb  Oorddit,  American  joumaliat,  orig- 
inator and  editor  of  the  Nae  Tortc  Htratd,  was  by  birth  a 
Bcotchmon.  He  was  bom  at  Newmilla  in  BanSkhir^ 
about  1800.  Destined  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church,  he  was  educated  in  a  seminary  at  Aber- 
deen. But  it  became  evident  tbat  he  was  naturalljr  unfit 
for  the  priestly  calling;  and  his  aversion  ripened  into  a 
determination  to  escape  from  it  The  reading  of  Frank- 
lin's Aiiietiograplm  led  him  to  r«aolve  on  emigration  to 
America,  ana  in  tbe  s^ng  of  1819  he  sailed  for  the  New 
World.    landing  at  HaliBix,  he  earned   a  poor  living 


9ned  him  till  he  got  employme 
1  1822  he  wmt  to  New  Yor 


starvation  almoet  threatened 
in  a  printing-office;  and  in 
An  engagement  as  translator  of  Spanish  for  a  newspaper 
took  him  for  a  few  months  lo  Charleston,  South  Carolimk 
On  his  return  to  New  York  he  projected  a  school,  gava 
lectures  on  political  economy,  and  did  sabordinate  work 
for  the  journals.  In  1S2&  he  made  his  first  allampt  to 
establish  a  jtiumal  of  hia  own;  and  the  next  ten  yean 
ware  occupied  in  a  variety  of  similar  attempts,  which 
proved  futile.  During  that  period,  however,  he  becama 
Washington  correspmident  of  the  Inquirer;  and  his  letters, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  liters  of  Horace  Walpole, 
attracted  attention.  Notwithstanding  all  bis  hatd  work 
and  hia  resolnlely  abatemioni  life,  he  wss  still  a  poor  man. 
It  was  not  till  1835  that  he  struck  the  vein  which  waa  to 
reward  and  enri<^  htm.  On  May  6  of  that  year  appeared 
tbe  first  number  of  a  small  one-cent  paper,  bearing  the  title 
of  Neie  York  Heraid,  and  iaaoing  from  a  cellar,  in  which 
the  proprietor  and  editor  played  also  the  part  of  salesman. 
"He  started  with  a  disclaimer  of  alt  principle,  ss  it  is  called, 
all  party,  all  politics;"  and  to  this  be  certainly  adhered. 
By  his  immense  indmtrr  and  practiGal  sagadty,  his  un- 
acnipuloosness,  variety  of  news,  st^y  oomspondence,  sup- 
ply of  personal  goaaip  and  scandal,  the  paper  becsme  a 
gnat  commerdal  aucccaa.  Bennett  continued  to  edit  the 
Serald  UU  hia  death.  The  successful  mission  of  Stanley 
to  Central  Africa  in  search  of  Dr.  Livinoatone,  of  whom 
nothing  had  long  been  heard,  was  undertaken  by  hia  deeira 
and  at  his  expense ;  and  he  Uiua  ahowed  in  the  last  veat 
of  hia  life  the  inexLngnishable  sfurit  of  enterpriae  wnieh 
had  animated  him  tbroughont  hia  whole  career.  Ha  died 
at  New  York,  Jane  2, 1672. 


BEHNETT-BENTHAM. 


BENNETT.  JoHX  Huohes,  for  twenty-ux  ye»w  pror«- 
MT  of  the  inatituUs  of  mediciae  at  Edinburgh  Univeni^, 
«M  bom  in  I>ondon  on  the  Slat  Aiwuat,  1812.  He  waa 
educated  at  Exeter,  and  being  destined  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  artided  to  a  surseon  in  Maidstone.  In  1833 
be  bcno  hia  itadiee  at  Edinbu^h,  and  Id  1837  gradiiaied 
with  the  hisheEt  honore.  During  the  next  fonr  ^ears  he 
itudied  in  Paris  and  Germany,  and  on  his  return  to  Edin- 
bnigb  in  1S4I  published  a  work  on  cod-liver  oil,  the  recom- 
meodalion  of  which  as  a  remed;  in  all  consumptive  diseases 
made  his  name  widelj  known.  In  184S  he  obtained  the 
chair  of  institutes  of  medicioe,  having  already  gained  high 
reputation  as  an  extra-academical  lecturer  and  teacher. 
In  1871  his  health  gave  wa^ ;  he  retired  to  the  south  of 
France,   and    in    1874    resigned    his    professorship.      '" 


occasion  he  received  the  d^ree  of  LL.D.  The  fatigue  he 
then  underwent  bronght  on  a  relapse,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  have  the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed.  He 
tank  rapidly  and  died  on  the  25lh  Beptember.  Professor 
Benoett  was  an  able  teacher,  and  his  original  investiga- 
tions entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
His  publications  are  very  numerous,  including  many  arti- 
cles in  medical  journals  and  several  exhaustive  treatises. 
Of  thne  the  best  known  are  ainieal  Leetartt,  1858  (6th 
«d.,  1868);  Treaiiae  on  Fhytiolom,  1858,  contribikted  to 
the  eth  edition  of  the  Eneutlopiedia  BHUmniea;  Teit-book 

BEKNFfT,  Sib  William  Stibsdalz,  was  conudertd, 
for  more  than  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  the  bead  of 
the  moucai  profeasion  in  England  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  both  English  and  foreign  musicians.  At  his 
death  he  received  the  highest  honor  England  can  confer 
upon  her  sons — a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
vas  bora  in  1816  at  Sheffield,  ijvhere  his  father  was 
organisL  Having  lost  his  falher  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
brought  up  at  Cambridge  by  his  grandfather,  from  whom 
he  recaved  his  first  musical  education.  In  1826  he 
entered  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Huaic,  and  remained  a 
pupil  of  that  institution  for  the  next  ten  years,  studying 
pianoforte  and  composition  under  Cipriani  Potter,  Dr. 
Crotch.  W.  H.  Holmes,  and  C.  Lucas.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  he  wrote  several  of  his  most  appredaled  works, 
not  uninfluenced  it  seems  by  the  contemporary  movement 
of  musical  art  in  Oermany,  which  country  he  freaneatly 
*iBil«d  during  (he  years  1836-42.  At  one  of  the  Rhenish 
musical  festivals  in  Duseeldorf  he  made  the  personal 
■oqaainlanoe  of  HendelEHoho,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
newed it  at  Leipsic,  where  the  talented  young  Englishman 
was  welcomed  by  the  leading  musicians  of  the  rising 
geoeiaUon.  He  played  at  one  of  the  celebrated  Gewand- 
Hans  concerts  his  tliird  pianoforte  concerto,  which  was 
received  bv  the  public  in  a  manner  flattering  both  to  the 
pianist  and  the  oompoeer.  We  still  possess  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  event  from  the  pen  of  Kobert  Schumann, 
whose  genial  expansive  nature  was  always  open  to  new 
impressions.  He  never  tired  of  Bennett's  praise,  whom 
he  pronounced  to  be  "  the  most  musical  of*  all  English- 
■neo,"  and  whom,  in  a  private  letter,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
call  "  an  angel  of  a  musician."  But  even  Schumann  could 
not  wholly  conceal  from  himself  the  influence  which  Men- 
delsohn's compositions  exercised  on  Bennett's  mode  of 
ntterance,an  influence  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  an 
original  development  to  a  degree  almost  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  music  excepting  perhaps  the  case  of  the  Danish 
oompceer  Nichi  W.  Gade,  who  like  Bennett  was  attracted 
to  Leipsic  by  the  ^me  of  Mradelseohn,  and  who  tike  him 
offered  his  own  artistic  individuality  at  the  shrine  uf  the 
German  composer's  genius.  According  to  a  tradidon,  the 
late  Professor  Hsiiptmann,  after  listening  to  a  composition 
bj  Gade,  is  said  toliave  pronounced  the  sarcastic  sentence, 
"This  sounds  so  much  like  Mendelssohn  that  one  might 
almost  suppose  it  to  be  written  by  Stemdale  Bennett." 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  on  the  present  occasion  to  point 
out  bow,  by  tills  subserviency  of  the  leading  English 
musician  to  a  foreign  composer,  the  national  development 
of  English  art  was  impeded  in  a  deplorable  manner.  His 
{^reat  success  on  the  0]ntin«it  established  Bennett's  posi- 
tion in  England.  He  settled  io  London,  devoting  himself 
chiefly  to  practical  leaching.  For  a  short  time  he  acted 
as  uuiiductcr  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  which  ca- 
pacity, bowerer,  be  eanted  little  auooess.    He  was  nuule 


musical  professor  at  Cambridge  Ii 
cipal  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1S76. 
Owing  most  likely  to  his  professional  duties  his  lattcc 
years  were  not  fertile,  and  what  he  thai  wrote  was  not 
superior,  scarcely  equal,  to  the  productions  of  his  youth. 
The  principal  charm  of  Bennett's  compositions  (not  to 
mention  his  absolute  mastery  of  the  musical  form)  cooaiili 
in  the  tenderness  of  their  conception,  rising  occasionsllT  la 
sweetest  lyrical  intensity,  but  al«o  bordering  now  and  thea 
on  that  excessive  sentimental  ism  from  which  his  master 
Mendelssohn  kept  not  always  aloof.  It  most,  however, 
be  acknowledged  that  Bennett's  was  a  thoroughly  refined 
nature,  incapable  of  grand  dramatic  pathos,  but  a.M  fm 
from  all  inartistic  pandering  to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 
Barring  the  opera,  Bennett  tried  his  hand  at  almost  all  th« 
dit]erent  farms  of  vocal  and  instrumental  writing.  As  his 
beat  works  in  various   branches  of  art,  we  mention,  tat 

{ianoforte  solo,  and  with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestn^ 
is  three  sketche^  The  Laht,  the  MiOitnam,  and  Ike  Font- 
tain,  and  his  3d  pianoforte  concerto ;  for  the  orehtstra,  his 
Symphony  in  Q  minor,  and  his  overture  The  Naiadi;  and 
for  voices,  his  cantata  The  May  Qu««n,  written  for  the 
Leeds  festival  in  1^8.     He  also  wrote  a  sacred  cantata 


produced  a  sonata  called  the  Maid  o^_  OrUant,  ai 
piece  of  programme-music,  descriptive  of  the  deeds  tad 
BuSerings  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  French  hcnjbe 
according  to  Schiller's  tragedy. 

BENSERADE,  Isaac  d^  a  French  poet,  was  bora  a 
1612  at  Liona-la-Forgt  in  Normandy.  He  mode  himssU' 
known  at  court  b?  his  verses  and  his  wit,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Han- 
rin.  He  wrote — 1.  A  Paraphrase  upon  Job;  Z.  Vents 
for  Ballets  or  Interludes;  8.  Rondeani  upon  Ovid;  4 
Several  'Tragedies.  A  sonnet  of  hi^  which  he  sent  to  a 
young  lady  with  his  paraphrase  on  Job,  having  been  placed 
in  competition  with  the  I7ranta  of  Voilure,  a  dispute  as 
their  relative  merits  long  divided  the  whole  court  and  the 
wita  into  two  parlies,  who  were  respectively  styled  the 
JoMiiu  and  Uie  Urawtlt.  Some  years  before  his  death  in 
1691  Benserade  retired  to  Chantilty,  and  devoted  himMlf 
to  a  translation  of  the  I^alms,  which  he  neatly  completed. 

BENSON,  Geobo^  a  learned  dissenting  minister,  wm 
born  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  in  1699.  Sa 
mental  capacity  was  so  precocious,  that  at  11  yeais  of  an 
he  was  able  to  read  the  Greet  Testament.  He  afterwaidt 
studied  at  an  academy  at  Whitehaven,  whence  he  removed 
to  the  University  oi  Glasgow.     In  1721  he  was  chosea 

eitor  of  a  congregation   of  dissenters   at  Abingdon,  ia 
rkshire,  where  he  continued  till  1729,  when  he  becsBM 
the  clioice  of  a  congregation  in  Southwark ;  and  in  174D 


JBeatottabtenai  of  Prai/tr  appeared  in  1731,  and  h 

wards  published  Paraphrases  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessaioniana,  Timothy,  'Htus,  and  Phil^non,  adding 
digsertaUons  on  several  important sn^ects, particnlariyai 
inspiration.  In  1736  he  published  his  J^*tory  ^  Oa  A« 
Planling  ef  Chrittiamfy.  va  2  vols.  4to,  a  wrat  of  gnat 
learning  and  ability.  Ha  also  wrote  the  StatonuUmiKtf 
Iht  Ckrulian  BetlgUm,  the  .Hulory  c/  tht  Lift  i/  Joss  Obul, 
a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Seven  Catholic  EpJstlef, 
and  several  other  works,  which  gained  him  great  r^mlaliaa 
as  a  scholar  and  theologian.    He  died  in  1763. 

BENTHAM,  Jeremy,  was  born  on  the  15th  Fdmnrr, 
1748,  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Hoondsditch,  London,  in  wbicfc 
neighborhood  his  grandfalher  and  father  successivdy  car- 
ried on  business  as  attorneys.  His  father,  who  wa  i 
wealthy  man,  and  possessed  at  any  rate  a  smalteriug  uT 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  was  thought  to  have  dancaiKd 
himself  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  an  Andover  Xnits- 
man,  who  afterwards  retired  to  a  oountry-house  near  Read- 
ing, where  young  Jeremy  spent  many  happy  days.  The 
boy's  talents  justified  the  ambitious  hopes  wnich  his  pareoti 
entertained  of  his  future.     When  three  years  old  he  read 


French  conversation.  At  Westminster  school  he  obtained 
a  reputation  for  Greek  and  Idtin  verae  writing;  and  ke 
was  only  thirteen  when  he  was  matriculated  at  Qucm^ 
Collie,   Oxford,  where  Us   most  important  s 


••(■M  to  hkT«  been  •  AorooKh  aoqnafntance  with  Bander- 
MMi'a  Itcic-  He  becmme  &  B.A.  id  1763,  uid  in  the  nine 
nar  entered  al  Lincoln'!  Inn,  lod  took  hia  Mat  as  a  itudent 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  where  he  liat«ied  with  rapture  to 
the  jndRtnentB  of  Lord  Mansfield.  He  managed  also  to 
betw  BlacksUine'B  lectnna  at  Oxford,  but  aajs  Uilt  be 
immediately  delected  the  Ikllaciee  which  underlaj  the 
rouDded  periods  of  the  fiilura  judge. 

Beathun'a  family  conoeclions  would  naturally  hare 
gJTen  him  a  fair  start  at  the  bar,  but  this  was  not  the 
nner  tot  which  he  ww  preparing  himself.  He  spent  his 
lime  in  making  chemical  eiperimenls  and  in  speculating 
upon  legal  abuses,  rather  than  in  reading  Coke  upon 
Littleton  and  the  Reports.  Ou  being  called  to  the  tiar  he 
"found  ■  cause  or  Iwo  at  nurse  for  him,  which  he  did  his 
beat  to  put  to  death,"  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his 
bllier,  who  had  cooGdentlv  looked  forward  to  seeing  him 
upon  the  woolsack.  The  firat  fruit  of  Bentham'i  studies, 
the  Fivgnent  on  Chvenunent,  appeared  in  177G.  This 
msaterly  attack  upon  Blackstone's  praisea  of  the  Eng- 
liah  oonatilatioD  was  variously  attributed  to  Lord  Mans- 
fietd.  Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Ashburton.  One  important 
Nsull  of  its  publication  was  that,  in  1781,  Lord  Shelbume 
called  upon  its  author  in  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Henceforth  Bentliam  was  a  frequent  gueat  at  Bowood, 
where  he  saw  the  beet  eodely,  and  where  he  met  Misi 
OaroUne  Fox,  to  whom  he  afterwards  made  a  propoaal  of 
marriage.  In  17S5  Bentham  started,  by  way  of  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  on  a  Tisit  to  his  hrothei:  ffir  Samuel 
Bentham,  who  became  a  general  in  the  Runiau  service; 
and  it  was  in  Russia  that  he  wrote  his  Dtfaie*  of  [Tiury. 
Dinppolnted  in  the  hope  which  he  had  entert«ined. 
thfow^  a  misapprehension  of  something  said  b^  Lord 
I^iiMowne,  of  taking  a  personal  part  in  the  legislation 
of  bb  country,  he  settled  down  to  the  yet  higher  task  of 
dinDTeriof  and  teaching  the  principles  upon  which  all 
sound  legislation  must  proceed.  His  &me  spread  widely 
and  mpidly.  He  was  made  a  French  dtlien  m  1792 ;  and 
his  adrice  was  respectfully  received  in  most  of  the  stales 
of  Europe  and  America,  with  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  which  he  maintained  an  active  correspondence.  His 
ambition  was  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  a  code  of  law  for 
bis  own  or  some  foreign  country.  Dnring  nearly  a  quarter 
ot  a  century  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Govern- 
ment for  Uie  erection  of  a  "Panopticon,"  which  would 
reader  transportation  onneoeMary.  The  schema  was 
eventually  abandoned,  and  Bentham  received  £23,000  by 
way  of  com^pensalion.  In  1823  he  Mtablished  the  tFot- 
Muufar  Btvieia.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Bentham's 
titermry  labors  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  his 
Wort*,  as  edited  with  biogtsphical  notices  by  Dr.  Bowring 
in  1843,  fill  eleven  volumes  octavo,  of  closely  printed 
doable  columns.  Bentham  died  on  the  fith  of  June,  1832, 
in  his  S5th  year,  at  the  house  in  Quern's  Square  Place, 
which  he  had  occupied  for  fifty  years.  In  accordance  with 
bis  directions,  his  body,  after  being  dissected  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  friends,  was  embalmed,  and  is  still  preserved, 
MBte«l  in  his  wonted  dress,  in  University  Collie,  London. 

Bentham's  life  was  a  happy  one  of  its  kind.  His  oonsti- 
taitian,  wealcly  in  childhood,  strengthened  with  advancing 
yean  so  as  toallow  him  to  gel  throu^  an  incredible  amount 
ct  aedentary  labor,  while  he  retained  to  the  laat  the  freeh 
•nd  cheerful  temperament  of  a  boy..  An  ample  inherited 
fortnne  permitted  him  to  pursue  his  studies  nndistracted 
by  the  neoeentv  for  making  a  livelihood,  and  to  maximiie 
the  results  of  his  tirae  ana  labor  by  the  employment  of 
amaiiuenses  and  secretaries.  He  was  able  to  gather  around 
him  a  group  of  congenial  friends  and  pupiU,  such  as  the 
Hills,  the  Austins,  and  Bowring,  with  whom  he  could 
discosB  the  problems  upon  which  he  waj  en^ged,  and  by 
whom  several  of  his  books  were  practically  rewritten,  from 
the  mass  of  rough  though  orderly  memoranda  which  the 
maaler  had  himself  prepared.  Thus,  for  instance,  was  the 
BeHentUt  ^  JudieUU  Evidma  written  out  by  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  the  £t>ok  of  Failaeitt  by  Bingham.  The  services 
whicfa  Domont  rendet«d  in  recasting,  as  well  as  translating, 
lbs  works  of  Benthsm  were  still  more  importanL 

11m  popular  notion  that  Bentham  was  a  morose  visionary 
is  br  removed  from  fact.  It  is  trtie  that  he  looked  upon 
general  sodetv  as  a  waste  of  lime,  and  that  he  disliked 
poeliya*  "murepresentation;"  but  he  intensely  enjoyed 
oonversation,  gave  good  dinners,  and  delighted  in  music, 
in  oountry  sights,  and  in  making  otheis  happy.  Thixe 
Vol.  ni.— 1M 
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features  of  Bentham's  character  are  illustrated  in  the 
graphic  accountgivenby  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Bush, 
of  an  evening  spent  at  his  house  in  the  xumnier  of  the 
IB18.  "If  Hr.  Bentham's  character  is  pecnliar,"  he 
sajrs,  "so  is  his  place  of  residence.  It  was  a  kind  of 
blind-alley,  the  end  of  which  widened  into  a  small,  neat 

?ard.  There  by  itself  stitnds  Mr.  Bentham's  house. 
berr  graced  its  area,  and  flowers  its  window-sills. 
_.  .'OS  like  an  oasis  in  the  daert  Its  name  is  the 
Hermitage.  Hr.  Bentham  recrived  me  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  philosopher.  I  should  have  taken  him  for  70  or 
upwards.  Everything  inside  the  house  was  orderly.  The 
furniture  seemed  to  have  been  unmoved  since  the  days  <rf 
his  bthers,  for  I  learned  that  it  wss  a  patrimony.  A 
parlor,  library,  and  dining-room  mode  up  the  suite  of 
apartments.  In  each  was  a  piano,  the  eccentric  master  of 
llie  whole  being  fond  of  music  as  the  recreation  of  his 
literary  houis.  It  is  a  unique,  romantic-like  homestead. 
Walking  with  him  into  the  garden,  I  found  it  dark  with 
the  shade  of  ancient  trees.  "They  formed  a  barrier  against 
all  intrusion.  The  company  was  small,  but  choice.  Mr. 
Brougham;  Sir  Samuel  Itomilly;  Mr.  Mill,  author  of 
the  well-known  work  on  India;  M.  Dumont,  the  learned 
Genevan,  once  the  associate  of  Mirabeau,  were  all  who 
sat  down  to  table.  Mr.  Bentham  did  not  talk  much. 
He  had  a  benevolence  of  manner  suited  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  of 
the  convenfence  and  pleasure  of  his  guests,  not  as  a  rule  of 
artificial  breeding  as  from  Chesterfield  or  Madame  Genlis, 
but  from  innate  feeling.  Bold  as  are  his  opinions  in  his 
works,  here  he  was  wholly  unobtrusive  of  theories  that 
might  not  have  commended  the  assent  of  all  present. 
When  he  did  conveive  it  was  in  simple  langu;^,  a  con- 
trast to  his  later  writings,  where  an  involved  style  and  the 
use  of  new  or  universal  words  are  drawbacks  npon  the 
speculationH  of  a  genius  original  and  profound,  but  with 
llie  faults  of  solitude.  Yet  some  of  his  earlier  pi^nction* 
are  distinguished  by  clanical  lerseneas." — (Saidenet  at  At 
Cmtrt  q^  London,  p.  2SS.}  Bentham's  love  of  flowers  and 
mu^c,  of  green  foliage  and  shaded  walks,  coniM  clearly 
out  in  this  pleasant  pictnre  of  his  home  life  and  soci^ 
Burnoundings. 

Whether  or  no  he  can  be  said  to  have  fbunded  a  school, 
his  doctrines  have  become  so.  br  part  of  the  common 
thought  of  the  time,  that  tliere  is  hardly  an  educated  man 
who  does  not  aocept  as  too  clear  for  argument  truths  which 
were  invisible  till  Bentham  pointed  them  out.  His  senu- 
tively  honorable  nature,  which  in  early  life  had  caused  him 
to  Mrink  from  asserting  his  belief  in  Thirtv-nlne  articles 
of  fiiith  which  he  had  not  examined,  was  shocked  by  the 
enormous  abusee  which  confronted  him  on  commencing  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  rebelled  at  hearing  the  system  under 
which  thev  flourished  described  as  the  perfection  of  human 
reason,  fiat  he  was  no  merely  destructive  critic  He  wsa 
determined  to  find  a  solid  foundation  for  both  morality  and 
law,  and  to  raise  upon  it  an  edifice,  no  stone  of  which 
should  be  laid  except  in  accordance  with  the  deductions 
of  the  severest  logic  This  foundation  is  "the  greatest 
happinees  of  the  greatest  number,"  a  formula  adopted  from 
Beccaria.  The  pursuit  of  such  happiness  is  taught  by  the 
"utilitarian"  philosophy,  a  phrase  used  by  Benlham 
himself  in  1802,  and  therefore  not  invented  by  Mr.  J.  8 
Mill,  as  he  supposed,  in  1823.  In  order  to  ascertain  whst 
modes  of  action  are  most  conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  and 
what  motives  are  beat  fitted  to  produce  them,  Bentham  was 
led  to  construct  marvellously  exhaustive,  though  somewhat 
mechanical,  tables  of  motives.  With  all  their  elaboration, 
these  tables  are,  however,  defective,  as  they  omit  some  of 
the  highest  and  moat  influential  springs  of  action.  But 
most  of  Bentham's  conclusions  may^  be  accepted  withont 
any  formal  profenion  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals. 
They  are,  indeed,  merely  the  application  of  a  rigorous 
common  sense  to  the  facts  of  society.  That  the  proximate 
ends  at  whinb  Bentham  aimed  are  desirable  hardly  any 
one  would  deny,  though  the  feasibility  of  the  means  by 
which  hepropo^  to  attain  them  may  often  be  qnestioned; 
and  much  of  the  new  nomenclature  in  which  he  thought 
fit  to  clothe  his  doclriues  may  be  rgected  as  unneccessry. 
To  be  judged  fairly,  Bentham  must  be  ju<1ged  as  a  teacher 
of  the  principles  of  l^elaiion.  With  the  principles  of 
private  morals  he  really  deals  only  so  br  as  is  necenary  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  impulses  which  bav«  to 
be  controlled  by  law.  [  .-> 
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As  *  towher  of  l^ulstion  lie  ioqairei  of  >11  inslitutions 
whether  their  atilitj  justifies  theii  existence.  If  not,  he  is 
pr^iued  to  laggcBt  m  new  form  of  institution  bj  which 
the  ne«dfii1  service  msj  be  rendered.  While  thus  engaged 
no  topic  is  too  large  for  his  mentsl  gnup,  none  too  gmall 
for  hti  notice ;  and,  whu  is  still  rarer,  every  topic  is  seen 
in  its  due  relation  to  the  rest.  English  institutions  bad 
never  before  been  thus  comprehensiTelv  and  dispassionately 
sarreyed.  Such  improrements  as  bad  been  necessitaled 
were  mere  makeshilts,  ofien  nuuie  by  afeaitb.  The  rude 
symmetry  of  the  feudal  system  had  been  long  ago  destroyed 
by  partial  and  unskilful  adaptations  to  inodem  commercial 
life,  effected  at  various  dates  and  in  accordance  with  various 
theories.  The  time  had  come  for  deliberate  reconstruction, 
for  inquiring  whether  the  eiisteEice  of  many  admitted  evils 
was,  as  it  was  said  to  be,  anavoidable ;  for  proviuft  that 
the  needs  of  society  may  be  clasaiGed  and  provided  for  by 
contrivances  which  shall  not  clash  with  one  another  because 
all  shall  be  parts  of  a  cotiaiaient  whole.  This  task  Bentham 
nndertook,  and  he  brought  to  it  a  mind  absolutely  free 
from  piofeesional  or  class  feeling,  or  any  other  species  of 
preindice.  He  mapped  out  the  whole  subject,  dividing 
and  subdividing  it  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
"  dich 010017."  Having  reached  his  ultimate  subdiviuons 
he  BuHecIs  each  to  the  moat  thorongh  and  ingenious 
discussion.  His  earlier  writings  exhibit  a  lively  and  easy 
style,  which  gives  place  in  his  later  treatises  to  sentences 
which  are  awkward  from  their  effort  after  unallaioable 
accuracy,  and  irom  the  newly-invented  technical  nomen- 
clature in  which  they  are  expressed.  Many  of  Bentham's 
phrases,  such  as  "international,"  "utilitanan,"  "codiSca- 
tion,"  are  valuable  additions  to  our  language;  but  the 
majority  of  them,  especially  those  of  Qreck  derivation,  have 
taken  no  root  in  iL  His  neology  is  one  among  many  in- 
stances of  his  contempt  for  the  past  and  his  wish  to  be  clear 
of  all  association  with  it.  His  wasj  indeed,  a  tynicslly 
logical,  as  opposed  to  an  historical,  mind.  For  the  histoiT 
of  institutions,  which  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  is 
becoming  a  new  and  interesting  branch  of  science,  Bentham 
cared  nothing.  Had  he  pcosessed  such  a  knowledge  of 
Boman  law  as  is  now  not  uncommon  in  England,  he 
t   doubtless   have   taken   a  different 


fortunate  that  Bentham  devoted  his  long  life  to  showing 
how  touch  .11  ...      -  ..    "i 

exclusively. 

house  of  instruction  for  statesmen,  an  armory  for  iegal 
refbrmera.  "Pilld  par  tout  le  monde."  as  Talleyrand  said 
of  him,  "il  est  toi^oura  riche."  To  trace  the  results  oF  his 
leachin||  in  England  alone  would  be  to  write  a  bistorv  of 
the  l^islation  of  half  a  century.  Upon  the  wnole 
administrative  machinery  of  goreniment,  upon  criminal 
law,  and  upon  praoedure,  both  criminal  and  dvil,  his 
influence  has  been  most  saJaUry;  and  the  great  le^ 
nvotution  which  has  just  acoomplished  the  fusioa  of  law 
and  equity  is  not  obscurely  trac^ble  to  the  same  source. 
Those  of  Bentham's  sumeBtions  which  have  hitherto  been 
carried  out  have  affected  the  matter,  or  contents,  of  the 
law.  There  seems  at  length  some  reason  to  hope  that  his 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  its  form  and  expreasioo 
are  about  to  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 
The  services  rendered  by  Bentham  to  the  world  would  not. 
however,  be  exhausted  even  by  the  practical  adoption  of 
every  one  of  his  recommendations.  There  are  no  iimils  to 
the  good  results  of  his  introduction  of  a  true  method  of 
reasoning  into  the  moral  and  political  sciences. 

The  best  ediUon  of  Bentham's  works  is  that  edited  by 
Dr.  Bowrittg,  in  II  vols.  8vo,  the  publication  of  which 


BENTINCK,  LOBD  Wiluax  OsoaaH  Fb'edehice 
C1.TEIIDISH,  better  known  as  Lord  George  Benlinck,  the 
second  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Portland,  by  Henrietta, 
sister  to  (he  Vtscounless  Canning,  was  bom  February  27, 
1802.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  after  which  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  for 
several  yeare  in  the  Guards.  On  retiring  from  the  army, 
he  acted  for  some  time  as  private  secretary  to  bis  uncle, 
Mr.  Canning,  then  prime  minister;  in  which  capacity  he 
gave  prooA  of  high  ability  for  the  conduct  of  ntiblic 
bnsinev.    In  1S28  na  Bucce«ded  his  uncle  Lord  William 


Bentinck  as  member  for  Lynn-Begis,  and  oootiiuiad  is 
represent  that  constituency  during  the  remaining  tweiR 
years  of  his  life.  Till  within  three  yeus  of  his  desih 
Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck  was  little  known  out  of  the  spott- 
ing world.  His  early  attempts  at  public  speaking  afibided 
no  indication  of  the  abilities  which  the  subsequent  gouth 
of  political  events  served  to  develop  so  oongpicuously.  Hit 
failures  in  the  House  of  Commons  seem  to  have  dis- 
couraged him  from  the  attempt  to  ac<iiiire  repatatun  as  ■ 
politician.  The  natural  energy  of  his  character,  howerer, 
found  scope  in  another  arena.  As  one  of  the  leado*  n 
"  the  turl,"  he  was  there  dis^nguished  by  (hat  integrity, 
judgment,  and  indomitable  determination,  whidi,  wbes 
brought  to  bear   upon  matlera   of  weightier   impoiUace, 

S laced  him,  with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled,  in  the 
iremost  rank  of  BriUsh  senators.  On  hia  Brat  entnum 
into  parliament  he  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  tbt 
modeiste  Whig  party,. and  voted  in  liLvor  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  as  also  for  the  Reform  Bill,  though  he 
opposed  some  of  its  principal  details.  Soon  alter,  bor 
ever,  be  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  with  whom  be 
sided  up  to  the  important  era  of  1846.  When,  m  thst 
year,  Sir  Robert  Peel  openly  declared  io  &vor  of  free 
trade,  the  advocates  of  the  com-laws,  then  without  a 
leader,  after  several  ineffectual  sttempts  at  organinlisa, 
discovered  that  Lord  Oeorge  Bendnck  was  the  only  naa 
around  whom  the  several  sections  of  the  Oppasitiim  could 
be  brought  to  rally.  His  sudden  elevation  to  so  piDiiii- 
nenl  a  position  took  the  public  mind  by  snnirise;  bat 
he  goon  gave  convincing  evidence  cf  powen  so  formidaU^ 
(hat  the  poeition  of  the  Protectionist  party  al  once  ssbdimi] 
an  imposing  aspect.  Towar()s  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  mrtienlBr, 
hiq  hcetillty  was  marked  and  uncompromising.  Believio^ 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  that  that  slatesman  and  hu 
political  colleagues  had  "  hounded  to  the  death  his  iUns- 
trious  relative'  Mr.  Canning,  he  combined  with  his  op^ 
sition  ss  a  political  leader  a  d»;ree  of  personal  animcsitf 
that  gave  additional  force  to  the  poignancy  of  his  invec- 
tives. On  entering  on  his  new  position,  he  at  once  dvo- 
doned  his  favorite  pursuits,  disposed  of  his  msgnifieeDt 
stud'  forsook  all  connection  with  the  turf,  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  the  laborious  and  trying  duties 
of  a  parliamaitary  leader.  Apart  from  the  qoestion  of 
the  corn-laws,  his  politics  were  strictly  indep^idenL  In 
opposition  to  the  rest  of  his  i^rt^,  he  supported  the  bill 
for  removing  the  Jewish  disabilities,  and  was  ftvorahls  (s 
the  scheme  for  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fitm 
in  Ireland  by  the  landowners.  As  he  had  held  no  hi^ 
office  under  Government,  his  qualifications  as  a  stalewnsa 
never  found  scope  beyond  the  nt^aUve  achievements  of  a 
leader  of  OptMsition ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  Ibit 
nothing  hut  his  untimely  death  could  have  debarred  turn 
from  acquiring  a  distinguished  position  among  the  ilatss- 
men  of  Britain.  This  event,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a 
vessel  in  the  heart,  look  place  suddenly  on  the  21st  8e^ 
tember,  1S48,  while  his  lordship  was  proceeding  on  foot » 
visit  a  friend  in  the  country.— (See  Lord  George  Bmtmii 
a  Politkal  Biogra^,  by  B.  IKsraeli,  1851.) 

BENTI VOOLIO,  Oiovabni,  was  bom  at  Bol(«na  abosi 
1438,  seven  years  before  the  murder  of  hia  father  Ami- 
bale,  then  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  repablio.  In  14B1 
Giovanni  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  ths  sttl^ 
which  he  continued  to  rule  with  a  stem  swav  for  nesriy 
half  a  century;  but  liis  encouragement  of  the  fine  sA 
and  his  decoration  of  the  city  by  sumptuous  edifico,  giUca 
his  usurpation.  He  was  finally  expelled  by  Pope  Julian  IL 
in  1  Soe^and  died  ia  the  state  of  Milan  at  [he  age  of  sevestit 
BElfTIVOGLlO,  GciDO,  Cardinal,  an  emincat  ital» 
man  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1679.  Alte 
studying  St  Padua,  he  wuil  to  reude  at  BcHOfc  and  ns 
received  with  great  favor  by  Pope  Clement  VHL,  «fas 
made  him  a  prelate.  He  was  sent  as  nniuao  into  FlsMn^ 
and  afterwards  to  France ;  and  when  he  n 
he  was  enimated  by  Loub  XIIL  with  the  a 
the  French  affairs  at  that  court  In  1621  he  w 
cardinal,  B'jd  io  1641  recdved  the  bishoprio  of  Tenadns- 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VfIL,  and  en 
the  death  of  Urban  public  opinion  marked  out  BentiiogUa 
for  his  successor.  He  died  suddenly,  however,  befbntbe 
election  took  place.  His  prindpai  works  are  DMa  Gsors 
di  Fiandria,  1632-39 ;  Betasaora  dt  O.  Bentmglut  w  Imfl 
deik  tat  Nmaialure  di  Fiandria  e  di  i^VoMNS  1631;  Mm- 
one,  1648 ;  LeUere,  1631. 
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BENTLEY,  Richard  (born,  1(162;  died,  1742),  wu 
boTD  at  Ouliou,  s  townahip  in  tn«  pan^  of  RotbKell,  in 
Iha  Wat  Kdiog  of  Yorkahira.  His  gnndfather  had  sof- 
fcr«d  Id  peisoD  and  estate  in  the  rojel  cause,  and  the  fam- 
ily were  in  onoBequence  in  redoced  circa mstsiicee.  Bent- 
l^s  motliw,  tlie  daughter  of  a  stonemason  in  Oulton,  was 
•  womao  (KT  excell^it  uaderataDding  and  Bome  education, 
M  (he  iraa  able  to  give  her  son  his  first  tesaons  in  Latin. 
From  the  gnunmax-BchooI  of  Wakefield  Bichard  Benllej 
[lamnH  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  l>eing  admitted 
nbeizar  in  1676.  He  aftenrards  obtained  a  scholiUBhip, 
bnt  never  succeeded  to  a  fellowship,  being  appointed  by 
hia  oolite,  before  he  was  twenty-one,  head  master  of  Spala- 
ing  grammar-schoot.  In  this  poet  he  did  not  remain  long, 
being  Klected  bj  Dr.  Stillin^eet,  Dean  of  St._  Paul's,  to 
be  domestic  tutor  to  his  son.  This  appointment  introduced 
Bentl^  at  once  to  the  sodet;  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of 
the  day,  throw  open  to  him  the  Ixst  private  library  in 
England,  and  brought  him  into  fiuniliar  intercourse  with 
DeM)  Btillitigfleet,  a  maa  of  sound  undeistanding,  who  had 
not  ahrunlc  &om  exploring  some  of  the  more  solid  and  ab- 
atrase  parts  of  ancient  learning.  The  eiamnle  of  such  a 
patron  seconding  his  natural  inclinaliona  drew  Benlley 
into  a  couiM  of  thorough  reading,  which,  however,  took  a 
philolt^cal  rather  than  a  philosophical  direction.  The 
tax  vtmit  which  he  paned  in  SllLIinffleet's  family  were 
employed,  with  the  restlesa  energy  characteriatic  of  the 
man,  in  exhausting  the  rermiins  of  the  Greek  and  Laiin 
TritarBy  and  laying  up  those  atoree  of  knowledge  upon 
which  he  afterwanfi  drew  for  his  various  occasions. 

In  1SS9  Stillingfleet  became  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
Bentley's  pupil  went  to  reeide  at  Oxford  in  Wadhom 
College,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  Bentley's  introduc- 
tions and  his  own  merits  placed  him  at  once  on  a  fooling 
of  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
onivewity — Miil,  Hody,  Edward  Bernard.  Hero  he  rev- 
elled in  (he  MS.  treasure  of  the  Bodleian,  Corpus,  and 
sther  college  libraries.  He  projected,  and  occupied  him- 
self with  collections  for,  vast  literary  schemes.  Among 
these  are  specially  mentioned  a  mrpui  of  the  fragments  of 
(he  Greek  poets  and  an  edition  of  the  Greek  leiicographeia. 
Bat  bis  fint  publication  was  in  connection  with  a  writer  of 
mDch  inferior  note.  The  Oxford  press  was  about  bring- 
ing out  an  edition  (the  eiiUo  pruteepe)  of  tho  CAroruds  ^ 
Joan  Malalai,  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian ;  and 
the  editor.  Dr.  Mill,  bad  requested  Bentley  to  look  through 
the   sheelB,  and  make   any  remarks   on  the  tezL    This 
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31,  8voj.    This  short 


the  pen,  he  restores  passages  which  had  been  led  in  hope- 


naterial,  aro  in  a  style  totally  different  from  the  corelnl 
•nd  laboiioua  learning  of  Hody,  Mill,  or  Chilmead.  To 
the  small  drcle  of  classical  students  it  was  at  once  apparent 
that  there  had  arisen  in  England  a  critic  whose  attain- 


fortunately  this  mastery  over  critical  a 
ponied  by  a  tone  of  gelf-aserUon  and  i 
fidence,   which   not  only  checked    admiration,   but   1 


n  and  presumptuo 


calculated  to  rouse  enmity.  Dr.  Monk,  indeed,  Bentley's 
biographer,  has  charged  him  with  an  indecorum  of  which 
ha  was  not  guilty.  "In  one  place,"  writes  Dr.  Monk,  "  he 
■oeoaU  Dr.  Mill  as  ^  'lamiiiov,  an  indecorum  which  neither 
tiie  fkmiliarity  of  friendship  nor  the  license  of  a  dead 
language  can  justify  towards  the  dignified  head  of  a 
hoQBb."  But  the  object  of  Bentley's  apcaCiophe  is  not  his 
cormpoDdent  Dr.  Mill,  but  hia  author  John  Malalos, 
whom  in  another  place  he  playfully  appeals  to  as  "Syrisce." 
From  this  publication,  however,  dates  the  origin  of  those 
mixed  feelings  of  admiration  and  repognance  which  Bent- 
ley  throtjgh  hia  whole  career  continued  to  eicito  among  his 
coatemporaHea. 

In  1690  Bentley  hod  taken  deacon's  orders  in  the 
Estahli^ed  Church.  In  1692  h«  was  nominated  first 
Boyle  lecturer,  a  nomination  which  was  repeated  in  1694. 
He  was  offered  the  appointment  a  third  time  in  1695,  but 
declined  it,  being  bj  that  time  involved  iu  too  many  other 


undertakings.  In  these  first  series  of  lectures  he  akdeav- 
ors  to  present  the  Newtonian  physics  in  a  popular  form, 
and  to  frame  them  into  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  on  in- 
telligent Creator.  The  second  series,  preached  in  1604, 
has  not  been  published,  and  is  believed  to  be  lost 
Scarcely  was  Bentley  in  priest's  orders  befere  he  wea 
preferred  to  a  prebendal  alall  in  Worcester  cathedroL 
And,  in  1693,  the  keeperahip  of  the  royal  library  becom> 
ing  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henri  de  Justel,  great  efforts 
were  made  by  hia  friends  to  obtain  the  place  for  Bentley. 
But,  though  there  was  a  High  Church  candidate  (Edmund 
Qibsonj  backed  by  the  archbishops,  the  court  interest 
prevailed,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Thynne.  Mr, 
Thyime,  however,  waoted  only  the  aalarv  and  not  the 
office,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  cede  the  place  to  Bentley 
for  an  annuity  of  £130  for  life,  the  whole  emoluments 
being  but  £200  and  apartments  in  3t.  James's  Palace. 
To  these  preferments  were  added,  in  1695,  a  royal  chap- 
laincy and  the  living  of  Hortlebury.  He  was  also  about 
the  same  time  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyai  Society.  And 
the  reciwnition  of  Continental  scholars  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  dedication,  by  Gn^ius  (John  George),  prefixed  to  a 
dissertation  of  Albert  Rubens,  DtvUaTk  Maaii,  published 
at  Utrecht  in  1694. 

While  these  distinctions  were  bdiw  accumolated  vpoa 
Bentiey,  his  energy  was  making  itself  felt  in  many  and 
various  directions.  His  fint  care  waa  the  royal  library, 
the  queen's  library,  as  it  waa  commonly  called.  He  made 
great  efforta  to  retrieve  this  collection  from  the  dilapidated 
condition  into  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  fall.  He 
employed  tlie  mediation  of  the  earl  of  Morltrarough  to  b^ 
the  grant  of  some  additional  rooms  in  the  palace  for  the 
boo^.  The  rooma  were  granted,  but  Marlborough  charao- 
teristically  kept  them  for  himself.  Bentley  forced  the 
law  against  the  publishers,  and  thns  added  to  the  library 
nearly  1000  rolumes  which  had  been  neglected  to  be 
delivered.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  obtain  Greek  and  Latin  founts  for  their 
claasical  books,  and  he  had  aocordingly  cnst,  in  Holland, 
those  beautiful  types  which  appear  in  the  Cambridge  books 
of  that  date.  He  assisted  Evelyn  in  his  Numigmata.  All 
Bentley's  literary  appearances  at  this  time  were  of  this 
accidental  character.  We  do  not  find  hint  settling  down  to 
the  steady  execution  of  any  of  the  great  projecta  with  which 
he  had  started.  Ho  designed,  indeed,  in  1694,  an  edition 
of  PhiloetratuB,  but  easily  abandoned  it  to  Olearius,  "to  the 
joy,"  says  F.  A.  Wolf,  of  Olearius  and  of  no  one  else." 
He  supplied  Grtevius  with  collations  of  Cicero,  and  JoshoA 
Barnes  with  a  warning  aa  to  (he  spuriousness  of  the 
EmttUi  qf  Euripida,  which  was  thrown  away  upon  that 
biundere^  who  printed  the  epiatlea  and  declared  that  no  . 
one  could  doubt  their  ^aineness  but  a  man  "perfi-ictM 
frontia  ant  judicii  imminuli."  Bentley  supplied  to  Gr»- 
vios's  OaUimaehu*  a  masterly  collection  of  the  fragments. 

The  DiMterlation  on  IKe  EpittUa  of  PHalara,  the  work  on 
which  Bentley's  bme  in  great  part  rests,  originated  in  the 
same  caanal  wav.  Wotton  bein^  about  to  bring  out  a 
second  edition  of  his  book  on^neientond  Modtr»  I,«antnig, 
claimed  of  Bentley  the  fulfilment  of  aa  old  promise  to  write 
a  paper  exposing  the  spuriousness  of  the  EpitUei  of  PhaiarU, 
This  paper  was  resented  as  an  insult  by  the  Christchurdi 
editor  of  Phalaris,  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of 
Orrery.  Assisted  by  his  college  friends,  Boyle  wrote  a 
reply,  "a  tissue,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "of  saperficual  learning 
ingenious  sopbistrv,  dextrous  malice,  and  happy  raillery?' 
The  reply  was  hailed  by  the  public  as  crushing,  and  went 
immediately  into  a  second  edidon.  It  was  incumbent  on 
Bentley  to  rejoin.  This  he  did,  in  what  Porson  s^les 
"tbat  immorUl  dissertation,"  to  which  no  answer  was,  or 
oould  be,  given. 

In  the  year  1700,  Bentley,  then  in  his  38th  year,  received 


of  ecclesiastical  patrotuwe  unanimously 

recommended  Bentley  to  the  Crown  for  the  headship  (h 

Trinity  College. 

Trinity  College,  the  moat  splendid  foundation  in  the. 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
reputation  of  its  fellows  the  most  eminent  society  in  either 
university,  had,  in  1700,  greatly  fallen  from  its  high  estate. 
It  was  not  that  it  was  more  degraded  than  the  other  col- 
lies, but  its  former  lustre  mode  the  abuse  of  endowments 
in  its  case  more  conspicuous.    The  eclipse  had  tokai  place 
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diirmg  tbe  reaction  which  followed  1660,  and  wm  owing  to 
eaiisee  which  were  not  peculiu  to  Trinity,  bat  which  in- 
fluenced the  n&tion  at  large.  The  names  of  Peanon  and 
Barrow  and,  greater  tfaau  either,  that  of  Newton,  adom 
the  collie  annals  of  thin  period.  Bat  liieee  were  auite 
exceptionsi  men.  They  had  not  inspired  the  rank  and  file 
of  rellows  of  Trinity  with  any  of  their  own  love  for  learn- 
ing or  science.  Indolent  and  easy-going  cleiics,  without 
duties,  without  a  pursuit,  or  any  conBciouBneas  of  the  ob- 
lij[ation  of  endowmenta,  they  haunted  the  coll^;e  for  the 
[tleasant  life  and  the  good  things  they  found  there,  creating 
oneciire  offices  in  each  other's  favor,  Jobbing  the  scholar- 
ships, and  making  the  audits  mutually  plesBant.  Any  ex- 
case  served  for  a  banquet  at  the  cost  of  "  Ilie  house,  and 
the  celibate  imposed  liy  the  statutes  was  made  as  tolerable 
M  the  decorum  of  a  respectable  position  permitted.  To 
such  a  society  Bentley  cuue,  obnoxious  as  a  Johnian  and 
an  intruder,  unwelcome  as  a  man  of  learning,  whose  inter- 
ests Ity  outside  the  walls  of  the  college.  Bentley  replied 
to  tbeir  concealed  dislilce  wilh  open  contempt,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ride  roughshod  orer  Iheir  little  arrangements- 
He  ioauguraled  many  beneficial  reforms  in  collie  usages 
and  discipline,  executed  extensive  improvements  in  Qie 
buildings,  and  generally  used  his  eminent  station  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  learning,  both  in  the  college 
and  in  the  nnirersity.  But  this  noble  energy  was  attendra 
by  a  domineering  temper,  an  overweenii^  conlwnpt  for  the 
feelings,  and  even  for  the  righlsi  of  others,  and  an  uoscru- 


He  treated  them  with  contumely,  while  he  was  diverting 
Uieir  income  to  public  pnrpoees.  The  continued  drain 
apon  their  purses — an  one  occasion  the  whole  diridend  of 
the  year  was  absorbed  by  tbe  rebuilding  of  the  chapel — 
was  the  grievance  which  at  last  roused  the  fellows  to  malce 
a  resolute  stand.  After  ten  yeois  of  stubborn,  but  ineffitctual 
Kaistaiice  within  the  coUe^,  they  had  recourse,  in  1710,  to 
the  last  remedy — an  app«d  to  the  visitor.  Their  petition 
is  au  ili-drawn  invective,  fuU  of  general  complaints,  and 
not  alleging  any  special  delinquency.  Bentley's  reply  ( Tfit 
Praeni  Stalt  of  IHiuly  OaOege,  Ae.,  8vo,  Load.  1710)  is  in 
his  most  crushing  style.  Tiie  fellows  amended  their  po- 
■ition,  and  put  in  a  fresh  chaige,  in  which  they  articled 
fifty-four  separate  breaches  of  the  statutes  as  having  been 
committed  by  the  master.  Bentley,  called  upon  to  answer, 
demurred  lo  the  bishop  of  Ely's  jurisdiction,  alleging  that 
Ibe  Crown  was  visitor.  He  badced  his  application  by  a 
dedication  of  his  Horace  to  the  lord  treasurer  (Harley). 
The  Crown  lawyers  decided  the  point  against  him;  the 
case  was  heard,  and  a  sentence  of  ejection  from  the  master- 
■hip  ordered  to  be  drawn  up,  but  before  it  was  executed 
Ibe  bishop  of  Ely  died,  and  the  prooesa  lapsed. 

This  process,  though  it  had  lasted  nearly  Sve  years,  was 
•ol^  a  prologue  lo  (he  great  feud,  the  whole  duration  of 
which  was  twenty-nine  years.  Space  will  not  allow  of  its 
vicissitudes  being  here  followed.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  Bentley  was  sentenced  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  (Greene) 
to  be  qect«d  from  the  mtsleriibip,  and  by  Convocation  to 
be  stripped  of  his  d^rees,  and  that  he  foiled  both  the  vis- 
itor and  the  nniveraity. 

Bentley  survived  the  extinction  of  this  thirty  years'  war, 
-  two  rears.  Burrounded  by  his  grandchildren,  be  experi- 
enced the  joint  pressure  of  age  and  iafirioity  as  llghtlv  as 
is  consistent  with  the  lot  of  humanity.  He  continued  to 
amnee  himself  with  reading;  and  Plough  nearly  confined 
lo  his  arm-chair,  was  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  several  rising  scholars,  Maitland,  John  Taylor, 
his  nephews  Richard  and  Thomas  Bentley,  with  whom  lie 
discussed  classical  subiects.  He  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  he  should  live  (o  be  30,  adding  that  a  life  of  that  du- 
ration was  long  enough  to  read  everything  worth  rising. 
He  fulfilled  liis  own  prediction,  dying,  of  a  pleurisy,  14tli 
July,  1742,  when  he  was  a  few  months  over  60.  Though 
accused  by  his  enemies  of  being  grasping,  he  left  not  more 
than  £5000  behind  him.  A  few  Greek  MSS.,  brought  from 
Ifount  Athos,  he  leA  to  the  college  library  ■  his  books  and 
papera  to  his  nephew,  Bichard  Bentley,  Richud,  who  was 
■  fellow  of  Trinity,  at  his  death  in  1786,  left  the  papera  lo 
the  college  libraiy.  The  hooka  were  acquired,  by  pur- 
thsM,  by  the  British  Museum, 

Of  his  personal  habits  some  anecdotes  are  related  by  his 
' '~   i,  Bichatd  Cumberland,  in  vol,  i.  of  bis  Memoirt 


(Land.  1807).  The  hat  of  fbnnidable  dimenaiDiis,  irtud> 
he  always  wore  during  reading  to  shade  his  eyes,  and  his 
pr^erence  of  pott  to  daret,  are  traits  embodied  in  PotnTi 
caricature  tDimeiad,  h.  4),  which  bears  in  other  rtspadt 
little  resemblance  tn  the  original.  He  did  not  lake  up  Ihi 
habit  of  smoking  till  he  was  70.  He  held  the  arcMa- 
oonry  of  Ely  with  two  livings,  but  never  oblained  lugfav 
preference  in  the  church.  He  was  offired  the  (Ihea  poor) 
bishopric  of  Bristol,  but  refused  it,  and  being  asked  wbst 
preferment  he  would  consider  worth  his  acceptance,  re- 
plied, "  That  which  would  leave  him  no  reason  to  wish  fat 
a  removal." 

Dr.  Bentley  married,  in  1701,  Joanna,  daughter  of  8t 
John  Bernard  of  Bromplon.  Their  union  IsEled  foiti 
years,  Mre.  Bentley  died  in  1T40,  leaving  a  son,  Eidianl, 
aod  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married,  in  1T2S,  Hr. 
Denison  Cumberland,  grandson  of  Richard  Oumberhuid, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  bther  of  Richard  Cumber- 
land the  dramatic  author. 


perfeetec   , 

hension  of  the  consummate  genius  and  vast  BcqniiemeBli 
of  the  subject  of  his  biography.  He  regrets  that  Bentle; 
wasted  his  time  upon  conjectural  criticism,  JTiotn^  of  tp- 
plyiog  himself  to  tbe  deistical  controversy.  The  -Botvlt 
upon  a  iaU  DiieovrK  oj  .FVeelAinituu,  by  Phileleatbens 
Lipsiensis,  8vo,  1713,  to  which  Dr.  Monk  alludes,  ii  in- 
deed a  very  characteristic  piece  of  writing;  but  it  gi«M  no 
more  idea  of  what  Bentley  was  as  a  manter  of  ancient leini- 
ing  than  does  his  pamphlet,  TU  Promt  SUiU  tf  Trnitf 
OoUege,  quoted  before.  Indeed,  of  all  Bentley'a  publica- 
tions there  is  not  one  which  can  be  taken  as  an  Meqiiile 
sample  of  the  critic,  as  a  work  at  once  monnmental  aad 
characteristic.  Bentley  is  meet  imperfet^y  reprtacoleil 
by  any  one  of  his  books.  They  have  all  the  same  ocsi- 
sional  stamp.  This  b  the  case  not  only  with  the  nM 
popular  of  these,  the  DMoiation  oa  Pliabxnt.  The  ^ETvi- 
tiut  of  1712  was  brought  out  to  propitiate  public  opioioo 
at  a  critical  period  of  the  struggle  with  the  fellowi  of 
Trinity ;  the  proposals  for  a  recension  of  the  New  TeeU- 
ment  text,  1720,  had  a  similar  origin;  the  Terentiuulf 
1726  was  occasioned  by  his  resentment  of  Hare's  coadod. 
The  Miilon  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Queoi  Ciro- 
line,  but  also  at  an  anxious  coduncture  of  the  great  qnai^ 
rel.  Nearly  all  his  lesser  performances  were  ^lled  (bnb 
by  friends  invoking  his  aid  for  their  own  schemes.  Whit 
he  wrote,  he  wrote  with  rapidity,  rather  wilh  precipitation. 
If  we  try  to  form  our  idea  of  the  man,  not  fmia  this  a 
that  extempore  eSiision,  but  from  all  that  he  did  oi  wu, 
we  shall  find  that  Bentley  was  the  firat  perhaps  the  coly 
Englishman  who  can  be  ranked  with  the  great  heroes  d 
clasucal  learning.  Before  him  we  have  only  Selden  to 
name,  oi%  in  a  more  restricted  field,  Gataker  and  Peuam. 
But  Selden,  with  stupendous  learning,  wanted  tbat  wbidi 
Bentley  shared  with  Bcaliger  or  W'ol^  the  frMhnos  of 
original  genius  and  confident  mastery  over  the  irimle 
region  of  his  knowledge.  "Bentley  is  not,"  says  HUly, 
"one  among  the  great  classical  schoUrs,  but  he  inaugunlcs 
a  new  era  of  the  art  of  criticism.  He  opened  a  new  pilli. 
With  him  criticism  attained  its  majority.  Vfhax  scfaelu* 
had  hitherto  offered  suggestions  and  conjectures,  Benlley, 
with  unlimited  oontro]  over  (he  whole  material  of  leaniiK 
gave  decirions-"  The  modem  German  school  of  philu- 
ogy,  tiBually  so  nnjust  to  foreigners,  yet  does  ungrudgini 
homage  to  the  genius  of  this  one  Englishman.  Beollty, 
says  Bunsen,  "was  the  founder  of  historical  philology* 
And  Bemnys  says  of  his  corrections  of  the  TVitlia,  "or- 
ruptions  which  had  hitherto  defied  every  attempt  ereii  of 
the  mightiest,  were  removed  by  a  touch  of  the  fingen  d 
tills  British  Samson."  The  English  school  of  HelleiiiiM, 
by  which  ttie  IKth  century  was  diatinguiiifaed,  and  whiil 
conUuns  the  names  of  Dawes.  Markland,  Taylor,  Toap, 
Tyrwhitt,  Potaon,  Dobree,  Kidd  and  Honk,  was  the  oea- 
tion  of  Bentley.  And  even  the  Duteh  school  of  theww 
period,  though  the  outcome  of  a  native  traditioiL  was  ir 
no  small  degree  stimulaled  and  directed  by  Bentley'*  ex- 
ample. Rubnken  has  recorded  the  powerftil  efitcl  pn- 
duced  upon  the  young  Hemsterhuys  liy  Bentley'slelltrts 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  BMta;  at  Snt  humilialed  H 
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dopalr  hf  the  revelation  to  him  of  hu  own  ignorance; 
tiusa  (liniiilated  to  higher  effort  by  the  coDBideration  that 
«oiiuiiei)d>lion  from  eucb  a  man  iras  not  worda  of  mere 
compliment 

Bcntlej  WW  a  wnrce  of  inspintion  to  »  following  gen- 
•ration  of  acholBTB.  Himael^  he  iliTang  from  the  earth 
withoat  forerunnen,  without  antecedenlii.  Self-taught,  he 
created  hia  own  science.  It  wax  hia  Hiiafbrtune  that  there 
wu  no  contemporaiT  oniid  of  learning  in  England  bj 
which  hia  power  could  be  mearared,  and  hia  eccentridtiea 
decked.  In  the  Phoioru  controverBj  hia  academical  ad- 
veraariea  had  not  anffident  knowledge  to  know  how  abao- 
Int*  their  deftat  waa.    Oarth'a  couplet — 

"  So  diuDondi  laka  ■  Initn  from  thalr  foil, 
Aod  to  ■  Beatls;  'til  wa  owa  a  Bojla  "— 
expreaaed  the  lielief  of  the  wits,  or  literary  world,  of  the 
dm«.  It  waa  not  only  that  he  had  to  live  with  inferion, 
and  to  waate  hia  energy  in  a  etra^le  forced  apon  him  by 
the  necenitiea  of  hia  official  poution,  but  the  wholesome 
ttimulot  of  competition  and  the  encoatagement  of  a  aym- 
palhctic  circle  were  wanting.  In  a  university  where  the 
inatruction  of  youth,  or  the  religious  eontroTersy  of  the 
day,  were  the  only  known  occapationx,  Bentley  waa  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon,  and  we  c*n  hardly  wonder  that  he 
ahould  hare  flagged  in  hia  literary  ezertiooa  after  hia  ap- 
pointment to  the  mastership  of  Trinity.  All  hia  vast  ac- 
quiaitiona  and  alt  hia  original  views  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
buned  before  1700.  After  this  period  he  acquired  little, 
and  made  only  spaaraodic  efibrts — the  Horace,  the  Tereaee, 
and  the  ifUton.  The  prolonged  mental  concentration,  ana 
matnre  meditation,  of  which  alone  a  great  work  can  be 
bom,  were  wanting  to  him. 

BiBUOaiUPET.— 1.  Eputola  ad  Miltiam,  at  and  of  Xalalm 
Ckronieon,  Oiod.  1«S1  ;  2cl  rd.,  ITI3.  3.  Tkt  FaUu  and  Unrea- 
MomatlntH  of  Atitminm,  <V>,  Lond.  IBSS  (lit  BuylsXiHtDn}.  S. 
DuKrtottoa  im  Pitolarin,  k<i.,  at  the  end  of  Wottoo'l  Rtfite- 
Aim,,  ka.,  8to,  Load.  \mi;  Sd  <d.,  mach  antarnd,  ISSS;  3d 
cd..  Load.  1777;  reprinted,  12mo,  Barlia,  187S  ;  Latin  traoila- 
tion  by  Leanap,  ito,  QroniDgan,  1777.  i.  tfsniliu,  Itc,  Can- 
Ub.  1711.  S.  Rmarkt  im  a  latt  Ditcouna  of  FrttMnkins,  by 
PbilaleDtharni  Lipiieoila,  8to,  Loud.  1713;  8th  sd.,  Camb. 
IT43;  truilatod  into  Fraaoh  by  Armand  da  la  Chualle,  Anut. 
1T3S.  it.  E-nadttliomi  Va  MtmandH  it  Fkilemimii  RtCiquiat, 
Stb,  Cantab.  II13.  7.  PrapamaU  for  a  aai  idilioa  of  tht  Qrmtk 
r««nawiU,41o,  Lond.  1731.  8.  7>mt(i'iu,  4to,  Cantab.  ITIS.  S. 
JTitm'*  Pandit  Lett,  4to,  Land.  1T3S.  10.  ilanilvf  Auro- 
mamltn,  4Id,  Land.  1T3S.  11.  Cnlica  Satra;  f/ola  on  Ikt 
erft  and  Lall*  Tixl  of  lAa  tTne  Tttamtml,  sd.  by  A.  A.  Ellii, 
Sto,  Camb.  1S82. 

n*  Worti  of  RieJiard  B^ntlty,  D.D.,  oollMtwl  and  cdiCad  by 
tba  BsT.  Aleiandsr  Dyaa,  t  Tola.  8to,  Load.  133*.  Tbtw  vol- 
(mea  eont^n  the  Diunriation  an  Pkalaru,  in  iti  enlarged  and 
ia  it!  original  foTni  ai  it  waa  appended  to  Wotlon'i  Jtifitciio^,, 
ISBB;  the  BagU  Lteinrrs  of  lesi;  Rtinark,  npon  a  DiKonTM 
•/'^VielifiHuj,  1713;  Prt^iaU  for  printing  a  ntie  idilian  of 
Oa  Or«t  Tnlament,  1721;  Kpiitala  ad  MiUium,  1081:  and 
aoma  amallar  piMca.  Bntlti  at  /JDctoniM  Firnram  ad  nn 
BpiMolm,  ilo.  Load.  1807;  id  ed.,  enlarged,  Bto,  Lipi.  182&. 
Cormpondma,  2  vala.  Bto,  Lond.  1841.  MBni;  Lift  of  Btnt- 
Um,  4to,  Lond.  1830 ;  2d  cd.,  1  toIi.  Bto,  Land.  1S33.  jtirluLrd 
BmUf,  Bint  Biograpkia,  vm  Jaevb  MHhfy,  Sro,  Leipi.  18B3. 

BENZOIC  ACID,  an  oroanio  acid  present  in  large 
^aantity  in  Bam  benioin,  and  found  also  in  dragon's  blood 
(the  reun  of  Oaiamut  Draro)  and  some  allied  substances. 
It  ii,  beaidea,  prepared  by  numerous  reactions  from  organic 
sabsUnces,  being  now  largelir  mode  from  naphthalin,  one 
of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  Benioic 
add  is  extracted  frotn  gum  benioin  by  the  process  of  sub- 
limation. The  resin,  coarsely  powdered,  is  submitted  to 
a  beat  of  300°  Fahr.  in  a  close  vessel,  by  which  the  acid 
ia  expelled  and  may  be  condensed  in  receivem.  By  the 
anblioialion  process  the  acid  carries  away  with  it  a  small 
portion  of  essential  oil,  which  gives  its  peculiar  sweet  odor 
lo  sablimed  benzoic  acid.  It  mar  alwD  be  separated  from 
gum  benzoin  by  Imillng  the  powdered  gum  in  lime,  filter- 
ing off  the  compound  of  resin  and  lime,  and  concentrating 
the  remaining  solution  of  benioate  of  calcium,  from  which 
benzoic  acid  ia  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
Denzoic  acid  may  then  be  purified   by  sublimaiioa,  but 


medicine  alone,  but  in  compoaiti.      .    ..   .  

it  acts  as  a  stimulant  of  mucous  membranen,  and  is  occa- 
aionall^  given  in  chronic  bronchial  affections.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  some  officinal  tinctures,  such  as  the  aom< 
pound  tincture  of  camphor,  and  ommoniated  tincture  of 


BENZOIN,  Odm,  aometimts  edled  Gdk  Benjahin,  a 
fragrant  gum-resin  obtained  from  Sigrax  Bawtm,  ■ 
tree  of  considerable  dze,  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  Java, 
and  introduced  into  Siam,  Borneo,  Ac.  The  srum-redn  ia 
obtained  by  making  indsions  in  (he  bark  of  trees  after 
they  hare  attained  six  yean  of  age,  when  the  benzoin 
exudes^  and  after  hardening  in  the  air  ia  carefully  scraped 
off  with  a  knife.  A  tree  prodncea  on  on  avert^  about 
3  ft)  annually  for  10  or  I2yeat«.  The  produce  of  Ihe  flnt 
three  yean  la  known  as  head"  benzoin,  and  is  esteemed 
thefinest  and  most  valuable:  that  produced  in  later  yean 
goes  by  the  name  of  "belly"  benzoin;  and  after  the  treei 
are  cut  down  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark-colored  and  very 
inferior  quality  is  obtained,  which  ia  called  "  foot"  benioin. 
In  commerce  the  gura-resin  Is  distioguished  as  Siam  or 
Sumatra  benzoin,  according  to  the  localities  from  which  it 
ia  derived.  Siam  benioin  is  ^erallr  regarded  u  the  beet, 
and  of  it  two  varieties  are  distinguished.  The  fineat  qual- 
ity is  Siam  benzoin  "  in  tear,"  it  bdng  in  small  flattened 
drops,  from  Ihe  size  of  an  almond  xemel  downwards. 
"Lump"  Siam  benzoin  consists  of  agglutinated  manes  of 
such  tears,  or  of  lean  imbedded  in  a  darker  colored  rcsinoua 
matrix.  Tear  benzoin  varies  in  color  from  a  pale  yellow 
to  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  lump  benzoin  has  a  con- 
glomerate-like structnre  from  the  dissemination  of  almond- 
shaped  team  throughout  Ihe  substance.  Sumatra  benioin 
has  neither  so  strong  nor  ku  agreeable  an  odor  as  that  of 
Siam,  but  the  finest  qualities  are  not  found  in  the  English 
market,  being  bought  np  for  nse  in  the  religiotis  rites  of 
(he  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  Sumatra  benzoin  occun  in 
larger  rectangular  masses  of  a  grayiah  tint,  with  few  large 
tears  in  it,  but  contaJnin^  smallwhiie  opaque  pieces,  with 
chips  of  wood  and  other  impurities,  in  a  translucent  matrix. 
Benioin  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  three  resins,  diatin- 
guiahed  by  their  behavior  towards  solvents,  and  of  benzoin 
acid,  with  sometimes  cinnamic  add  in  addition ;  in  some 
spedmens  of  Sumatra  benioin  dnnamic  add  has  been  found 
entirely  repladng  benzoic  acid.  Usually  benzoin  containa 
from  12  to  19  per  cent,  of  benzoic  add,  the  opaque  white 
porlicns  coatalning  less  than  the  brown  resinous  substance. 
It  also  contains  traces  of  a  highly  odorous  essential  oil, 
likestyrol,  the  aromalio  oil  present  in  storax.  The  quan- 
tity of  benzoin  exported  from  Sumatra  In  1S71  whs  about 
10,000  cwt.,  while  Siam  sent  out  only_  405  cwt.,  but 
very  great  quantities  are  used  as  incense  in  (he  reiigiooi 
ceremonies  of  the  East,  which  indeed  is  (heprindpal  abject 
for  which  it  is  brought  into  the  commerce  of  Western 
nations.  Ia  medidoe  benioin  is  seldom  administered  except 
ae  an  adjunct  to  pectoral  medicines.  A  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin  is  applied  to  flabby  ulcers,  and  to  eidsed  woumls 
after  the  edges  bare  been  brought  together.  In  these  con- 
nections benzoin  has  a  popular  reputation  under  the  name 
of  Friars'  or  Monks'  Balsam,  which  is  a  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  and  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  conrt  or  btaclc 
sticking-plaster.  Benioin  diminishes  ihe  tendency  towards 
rancidity  in  fats,  a  circumstance  turned  to  aocount  in  the 
Adtpi  beruoatiu  of  pharmacy. 

BEOWULF,  TBX  SioA  OP,  an  Anglo-Saxon  beroio 
poem  of  the  8th  cenlurj.  It  givea  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Beowulf,  king  of  the  Gutes,  and  especially  of  his 
murderoos  conflict  with  the  sea-monster  Grendel  and  hia 
mother.  At  a  later  period,  he  delivered  his  country  from 
a  fire-breathing  dragon,  but  was  himself  slain  whilst  kill- 
ing the  monster.  The  poem  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
uncommon  vigor  exhibited  by  a  poet  w^ose  production  is 
the  oldest  monument  of  German  as  well  as  of  English 
poetry.  It  is  enriched  by  life-like  descriptions  of  nature, 
while  its  accounts  of  battles  are  especially  powerful. 
Though  undoubtedly  of  Pagan  origin,  in  its  present  shape 
it  ahows  the  marks  of  later  ChrisUan  hands.  An  edition 
of  the  Saga  of  Beowulf,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  was 
brought  out  in  London,  in  ISIU,  br  G.  M.  Kemble;  ■  later 
and  belter  edition,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  translation,  gloe- 
aary,  and  oolea,  was  published  at  Oxfbrd,  In  183J>,  by  B. 


^lorpe.  Metrical  tnnsktiotM  hnve  been  made  of  it  into 
Oermsn  hv  Ettmaller  and  by  Karl  Simrock,  that  of  tbe 
last  namea  being  by  hi  Uie  most  poetical  and  character- 
iatic 

BERANGEB,  Piesbe  Jeas  de,  tbe  mttionsl  song-writer 
of  France,  waa  born  at  Paris  on  the  19ib  August,  1780. 
The  aristocratic  particle  before  the  name  was  a  piece  of 
croundlcsa  vanity  on  the  part  of  bis  &ther,  wliich  the  poet 
found  useful  as  a  distinction.  He  was  descended,  in 
truih,  from  a  counter  innkeeper  on  the  one  side,  and,  an 
the  other,  froin  a  tailor  in  the  Rue  Monlorgueil.  Of  edu- 
cation,  in  the  narrower  sense,  be  bad  but  little.  From  the 
roof  of  his  first  school  he  l>eheld  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tille, and  this  stirring  memory  was  all  Ibat  be  Bcquired.i 
Later  on  he  passed  some  lime  in  a  school  at  Pironne, 
founded  by  one  BelEenglise  on  the  principles  of  Kousseau, 
where  the  boya  were  funned  into  clubs  and  regiments,  and 
taugbt  to  play  solemnly  at  politics  and  war.  Stranger 
WIS  president  of  the  club,  made  speeches  before  such 
membeis.  of  Convention  as  passed  through  P^ronne,  and 
drew  up  addresaes  to  Tallien  or  Bobespierre  at  Paris.  Id 
the  meanwhile  be  learned  neither  Greek  Dor  Latin — not 
even  French,  it  would  appear;  for  it  was  alter  he  left 
•chool,  from  the  printer  I^isney,  that  he  acquired  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar.  Hie  true  education  was  of  another 
•ort.  In  his  childhood,  shy,  sickly,  and  skilful  with  bis 
kinds,  IS  he  sat  at  home  sJone  to  carve  cherry  stones,  he 
was  already  forming  for  himself  those  habits  of^  retirement 
and  patient  elaboration  which  influenoed  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  and  the  character  of  all  that  he  wrote.  At 
Pdronne  he  learned  of  his  good  auDt  to  be  a  stout  republi- 
can ;  and  from  the  dooislep  of  her  inn,  on  quiet  evenings, 
be  would  listen  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns  belbre  Valm- 
ciennesiand  fortify  himself  in  his  passionate  loveof  France 
and  distaste  for  all  things  foreign.  Although  be  could 
never  read  Horace  save  in  a  translation,  he  had  been  edn- 
ealed  on  Tdaaaque,  Racini^  and  the  diamu  of  Voiture, 
and  taught,  from  a  cliild,  in  the  tradition  of  all  that  is 
bighest  and  most  correct  in  French. 

After  serving  his  aunt  for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of 
waiter,  and  passing  some  time  also  in  the  printing  office  of 
one  Laisney,  he  was  taken  to  Paris  by  his  father.  Here 
be  sav  much  low  speculation  and  manj  low  royalist 
intrigues.  In  180^  in  consequence  of  a  distreasing  quar- 
rel, he  left  his  father  and  began  life  for  himself  in  tlie 
garret  of  his  ever  memorable  song.  For  two  years  he  did 
liteiarj  hackwork,  when  he  could  f[el  it,  ana  wrote  pas- 
torals, epics,  and  all  manner  of  ambitious  failures.  At  tbe 
end  of  that  period  (1804)  he  wrote  to  Lucien  Bonaparte 
encloeing  some  of  tlieae  attempts.  He  was  then  in  bad 
health,  and  in  tbe  last  stage  of  misery.  His  watch  was 
pledged.  His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  pair  of  bents,  one 
greatcoat,  one  pair  of  trousers  with  a  hole  in  the  knee,  and 
"tliree  bad  shirts  which  a  friendly  hand  wearied  itself  in 
endeavoring  to  mend."  The  friendly  hand  was  that  of 
Jadltb  Frfire,  with  whom  he  had  been  already  more  or  I^s 
acquainted  Nnce  1796,  and  who  continued  to  be  his  faithful 
companion  until  lier  death,  three  months  before  bis  own, 
in  1857.  Blie  must  not  be  confounded  with  tbe  liseCte  of 
the  songs ;  tbe  pieces  addressed  to  her  (La  Bonne  VieiUe, 
ifaiufiliVin/«np«,&c.)  are  in  a  very  different  vein.  Lucien 
Bonaparte  interested  himself  in  the  young  poet,  transferred 
to  him  his  own  pension  of  1000  francs  from  the  Institute, 
and  set  bim  to  work  on  a  Death  of  Nero.  Five  years  later, 
through  the  same  patronage,  althoiigb  indirectlv,  B^ran- 

Kl>ecame  a  clerk  m  the  univeiaily  at  a  salary  of  another 
usand. 

Heanwhile  he  had  written  many  songs  for  convivial 
oocasions,  and  "to  console  himseir  under  all  misfortunes;" 
some,  according  to  H.  Boiteau,bad  been  already  published 
by  his  father;  but  he  set  no  Kreat  store  on  them  himself; 
and  it  was  only  in  1812,  while  watching  by  the  sick-bed 
of  a  friend,  that  it  occurred  to  bim  to  write  down  tlie  best 
he  could  remember.  Next  year  he  wis  elected  to  tbe 
CoBeau  Modems,  and  his  reputation  as  a  song-writer  began 
to  spread.  Manuscript  copies  of  La  Qaeux,  Le  SintUur, 
above  all  of  Le  Boi  d*  YvOol,  a  satire  against  Napoleon,  whom 
he  was  to  magnify  so  much  in  the  sequel,  passed  from 
bind  to  hand  with  acclamation.  It  was  llius  that  all  his 
beet  works  went  abroad ;  one  man  sang  them  to  another 
over  all  the  land  of  France.  He  was  the  only  poet  of 
modem  times  who  could  altogether  have  dispensed  with 
printingi 


Mptxim 


His  flmt  collection  escaped  cena 
many  things  to  the  author  of  the  Boi  tT  Tvtiot,"  s 
SVIII,  The  second  (1821)  waamoredaring.  Theapalhy 
of  the  Liberal  camp,  he  says,  had  convinced  him  of  (u 
need  for  some  bngle  call  of  awakening.  This  publicsdta 
lost  him  his  situation  in  tbe  univeisity,  and  salyecled  lum 
to  a  trial,  a  fine  of  GOO  fnmcs,  and  an  impriaonmeot  of 
three  months.  Imprisonment  was  a  small  afbir  Ibr  hi- 
ranger.  At  Sainte  Pelagic  he  occupied  a  room  (it  had  just 
been  quilled  by  Paul  Louis  Courier),  warm,  well  fiimisfaed. 


of  his  second  imprisonment,  that  be  found  a  certain  cham 
in  this  quiet,  claustral  existence,  with  its  r^olar  hours  and 
long  evenings  alone  over  tbe  fire.  This  secood  imprisoa- 
ment  of  nine  montha,  together  with  a  fine  and  ezpwM 
amounting  to  1100  francs,  followed  on  the  appoaniKS  of 
his  fourth  collection.  The  Uovemmenl  proposed  tbroogh 
Laffitte  that,  if  he  would  submit  to  judgment  without  ap- 
pearing or  making  defetioes,  he  should  only  be  coodefflDcd 
in  llie  smallest  penalty.  But  his  public  spirit  made  hui 
refuse  the  proposal ;  and  be  would  not  even  ask  permis- 
sion to  pass  his  term  of  imprison  men*,  in  a  ifoilim  de  SokU, 
although  his  health  was  more  than  usually  feeble  at  the 
time.  "  When  you  have  taken  your  stand  in  a  contMl 
with  Government,  it  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "ridiculoiM 
to  complain  of  the  blows  it  inSicts  on  you,  and  impdilic 
to  furnish  it  with  any  occasion  of  generosity."  Hi*  Gist 
thought  In  La  Force  wis  (o  alleriale  the  oondiliDa  of  the 

In  the  revolution  of  Jnlr  he  took  no  tnoonsidetable  put. 
Copiea  of  his  song,  jDe  Fisuz  Drapeau,  were  served  out  to 
the  iosure^it  crowd.  He  had  been  for  long  the  intimili 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  leading  men ;  and  during  the  de- 
cisive week  his  counsels  went  a  good  way  towards  shtpnc 
the  ultimate  result.  "As  for  the  republic,  that  dream  of 
my  whole  life,"  he  wrote  in  1831, "  I  did  not  wiih  it  should 
be  given  to  us  a  second  time  unripe."  Louis  Fhilim 
hearing  how  much  the  song-wriler  had  done  towards  bis 
elevation,  expre>Hed  a  wish  to  see  and  spvak  with  bim;  but 
BA-anger  refused  to  present  himself  at  court,  and  used  his 
favor  only  to  ask  a  place  for  a  friend,  and  a  pensirai  lot 
Rouget  de  I'lsle,  author  of  the  fiunous  Man^UetK,  who 
was  now  old  and  poor,  and  whom  he  had  already  been  suc- 
coring for  five  years. 

In  1848,  in  spite  of  every  possible  expression  of  hii 


to  accept  the  office.  Not  long  afterwards  and  with  gnil 
difficulty,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign.    This  was  tbe  bit 

Cubtic  event  of  Btfranger's  life.  He  contiuned  to  politli 
is  songs  in  retiremeitt,  visited  by  nearlv  all  the  fimooi 
men  of  France.  He  numbered  amona;  his  friraids  Cha- 
teaubriand, Thieia,  LaSitte,  Michelet,  Lamrarasis,  MigdcC 
Nothing  could  exceed  tbe  amiability  of  his  private  diano- 
ter ;  so  poor  a  man  has  rarely  been  so  rich  in  good  adiosi; 
he  was  always  ready  to  receive  help  from  hw  friends  riua 
be  was  in  need,  and  always  forward  to  help  others.  I& 
correspondence  is  full  of  wisdom  and  kindnesa,  with  a 
smack  of  Montaigne,  and  now  and  then  a  vein  of  pless- 
anlry  that  wiU  remind  the  Sngllsh  reader  of  Cbarks 
Lamb.  He  occupied  some  of  bis  leisure  in  preparing  Ut 
own  memoirs,  and  a  certain  treatise  on  Social  and  iWinl 
Moraiiiy,  intended  for  the  people,  a  work  he  had  mocfad 
heart,  but  judged  at  last  to  be  beyond  his  strength.  Ill 
died  on  the  16th  July,  1857.  It  was  feared  thai  his  fuoerd 
would  be  the  signal  for  some  political  discurbanoe ;  but  ibt 
Government  tc^  Immediate  measures,  and  all  went  qui- 
etly. The  streets  of  Paris  were  lined  with  soldien  sad 
full  of  townsfolk,  silent  and  uncovered.  From  time  lo 
time  cries  arose : — "  .Bbnneur,  Botmtar  d  BtnMger  r 

Th<  aoiigi  or  Biranger  would  ■carecly  be  eiJ1»d  soDgi  in  Baf 
laud.  Tbsj  ars  slatwrate,  written  in  aclwr  and  sparkling Myk. 
full  of  wit  and  inoliion.  It  i>  not  to  much  for  aoj  lyrieal  >»■ 
as  for  ths  happy  turn  of  th«  phrase  th&t  tboy  oLaim  sioMrioritf . 
Whstbcr  th«  sabJ»C  ba  gay  or  ■eriout,  light  or  pssilonUa,  Iht 
medium  rsmaiaa  DDtronblsd.  The  ip«ia]  merits  of  the  nap 
are  msriti  lo  be  looked  for  rather  in  Bngtish  proH  Ihma  ia  Ed|- 
lish  rens.  Hs  worksd  dellbarataly,  aever  wrote  moi«  thai 
fift«n  aoDgi  a  year,  and  oflni  loH,  and  was  so  tMMioai  Iksl 
hahai  Dot  prsKiredaqDartwaf  what  h«  llDisbwI.  "luss 
good  little  bit  of  a  post,"  he  nyi  himself,  "  davar  la  lb*  anil, 
and  a  eoDsclsotlous  worker,  to  whom  old  ain  and  a  aodsM 
Dboioe  of  iDhjeoU  (!•  toit  oil  j>  mt  luii  rmjluti,  have  brgugb 


■  of  irhieii, 
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h  Utonrjr  hiilorr.  Whin  be  lint  bcpD  to  snltl' 
«Ni,  tU(  minor  torn  lay  luidar  tome  oontempt,  ud  «u  rutriBtad 
to  iliKlit  inbjooti  sad  m.  humoroiu  galu  of  trNktmvnt.  Ormdu- 
■II7  hs  flllad  tb«w  lilUs  ablialed  tDjPi  of  Tarbal  pflrfootion  with 
irtr  mon  ud  mora  of  wntlmaol.  From  k  dkU  canpumtlTalj 
nrij  h*  hkd  dtlannlned  to  ling  for  th«  p«opl«.  It  wu  for  thi* 
na>im  that  ho  fiad,**  hr  a*  pouible,  the  hooni  of  hi)  inHaan- 
tlal  friandi,  and  samo  back  gUdlj  to  tha  gamt  and  tha  (treat 
sonwT.  Thai  It  wai,  alio,  that  ha  «ama  to  aoknowledge  obUga- 
I1dd>  to  Kmila  Debraoi,  who  had  oftaB  ilAod  batwaeo  him  and 
tha  maniM  u  Intsrpratar,  aad  givan  him  the  hay-nota  of  tha 
papular  hnraor.  Nuw,  ha  had  obaarrad  ia  tha  loogi  of  lailon, 
and  all  who  labor,  a  pravailiDg  tona  of  ladneii ;  and  >o,  a>  he 
gnw  more  muterfal  in  thii  aort  of  aipreiiion,  hs  inaght  mora 
and  mora  after  what  li  deep,  ■erioni,  wd  oonitant  In  tha 
thoughtj  of  oamiDon  men.  Tha  aTolotion  wm  ilow;  and  wa 
MB  wa  in  hii  own  worki  eiamplaa  of  t^tij  atage,  from  that  of 
witty  iadiffaraooa  In  flfty  pleoea  of  Iba  flnt  ooHmIiod,  to  that 
af  mva  aod  aran  tragia  feeling  in  Ltt  Sonctnirm  da  PtmpU  or 
£«  n«u  Vagabond.  And  thi>  InaoTation  larolTod  another, 
wbiah  waa  u  a  aort  of  pralade  to  tha  great  romantla  maTaineDt. 
tm  tha  tliaiuam,  aa  ha  tayi  hlmgeif,  opened  np  to  him  a  path 
in  wbieh  hia  genini  eonld  darelop  ilaelf  at  aale ;  ha  aeoapad,  by 
tUa  lltHBry  poatam,  from  atriot  aoademiaal  requirea 
bad  at  hia  diipoaal  the  whole  dietionary,  fonr-tirthi 
asaerdtng  to  La  Harpe,  were  farblddeo  to  the  nie  of  mora  rag- 
alar  and  pretentiooi  poetry.  If  ha  itlll  kept  gome  of  the  old 
neabalary,  lome  of  the  old  imagery,  he  waa  yet  aootutomlDg 
pwple  In  hear  morlng  Bobjeota  tnated  in  a  manaar  more  free 
aad  limpla  than  heretofora;  to  that  bi*  waa  a  aort  of  oonaerra- 
Ure  reform,  praoedlng  tha  Tiolaot  raTolulion  of  Tlotor  Hago 
asd  hia  army  of  aneompromialng  ramaatiea.  He  aaama  him- 
Mlf  la  hara  had  gllmmerinn  of  aonie  aueh  idea^  bnt  be  with- 
Ud  hia  tnll  approval  from  the  new  moTeraent  on  twa  groanda  :— 
•rat.  baoanae  the  romantia  aaboolnlauad  ■omawhatbratally  the 
ialieat*  organlam  of  the  Fianob  langaase;  and  aeooad.  ai  be 
wrote  to  Sainte-Baara  in  1831,  baoaoae  they  adopted  the 

•t  "Art  for  art,"  and  aet  no  objael  o(  [-'■" '"' ' 

Oaa  aa  they  wrote.     For  bimaalf  (and . 

•f  importanoe)  he  had  a  itrong  tanM  of  polltioal  reaponalblMty. 
Poblle  Interact  took  a  far  higher  plaM  la  hia  eitlmatloii  than 
any  piiTata  paailon  or  ftivor.  Ha  iiad  little  toleration  fbr 
Iboaa  arotis  poeti  who  ling  their  own  loraa  and  not  tha  eommoo 
ftmwt  at  mankind,  "who  forget,"  to  qnote  hia  own  .worde, 
"loTget  beiide  their  mlitreu  than  who  labor  before  the  Lord." 
'  Henea  it  If  that  *o  many  of  hia  pieeea  are  poUtio^.  and  >o  many, 
la  the  later  timaa  at  leaat,  icapired  with  a  aoelallatie  ipirit  of 
Indignation  and  rerolt.  It  ia  by  thie  lOBiallim  that  ha  baeomei 
tnly  modem,  and  tooohaa  haoda  with  Bums. 

The  following  booki  may  ba  aoninlted : — Ma  Biofraphit  (taia 
awn  memoira) ;  Vit  da  Btrang*r,  by  Panl  Boitean,  IBtl ;  Car- 
nrnmlasM  <ie  Btramger,  edited  by  I>aul  Boitean,  4  Tola.  ISflO ; 
Btmmr  t  LamnnaU  [by  Napolfon  Peyrat),  IBftT ;  Qimranu- 
Cbf  Laret  dt  Btrmgtr  publUa  par  Madam*  Lanntt  OelM, 
alBOat  worthleaa,  18ST ;  Btrangtr,  mi  ami;  m  mae-ia,  et  tf 
(ritifua,  hy  A.  Araonld,  3  Tola.,  IBM;  J,  Janin,  Btrmgtr  rt 
tea  heip«,  S  Tola.,  I8SS;  alao  Salnte-Benra'i  Poriraili  Ct<tit»- 
perafa.,  Tol.  L  (».  1-  »■) 

BEBAR,  a  province  of  British  TdcUb,  (btming  a  Com- 
uiw(»ienhip,  is  utuated  between  19°  8(K  and  21°  46'  N. 
lat..  and  76*  and  79°  13'  E.  long.  Are*,  abont  17,600 
■jnare  miles;  popiilatioD,  2^  millione.  The  ptovince 
ocnuBts  of  tlie  districts  ani(cned  to  the  British  GoTern- 
menl  bf  his  HighnesB  the  NiiCUn  of  HaidarttMld,  under 
the  treaties  of  18M  and  IgSl.  Theae  districts  are  Am- 
itolt,  Elichpnr,  Wdn,  AkoU,  Buldini,  and  Biaim.  Berar 
province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  K  by  the  Central 
novinces,  on  the  B.  by  the  NiaAm's  dominions,  and 
«a  the  W.  bj  the  Niiiim's  territory,  the  Bombay  dis- 
trict of  Ehandah,  and  by  the  Central  ProTinces.  The 
Ajaoti  ranse  inleraecta  the  whole  proTince  from  W. 
to  E.,  ana  divides  it  into  two  dUtint^t  sections — the 
Pajanghit  or  lowland  connlry,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
tlie  Oiwilgarh  r«nge  of  the  SAtpuri  hilli,  which  form  the 
northern  boundanr  between  Berar  and  the  Central  Prov- 
inces, and  on  the  8.  by  llie  Ajanli  range,  and  the  Bilighit 
or  upland  ooontrj  of  the  AjantA  bills,  oocupyina;  the 
wbole  Hotbem  part  of  the  province.  The  Pavanghit  is 
>  wide  valley  running  np  eastward  between  the  Ajanti 
tuge  and  the  Oiwilgarh  hills,  from  40  to  50  mila  in 
Imalth.  This  tract  contains  all  the  beat  land  in  Berar,  it 
b  (nil  of  deep,  rich,  black  alluvial  soil,  called  ra^,  of 
almost  toezhaiMtible  fertility,  and  it  undulates  just  enough 
to  maintain  a  natural  system  of  drainaf(e.  Here  and  there 
aie  barren  tracts  where  the  bills  jut  out  far  into  the  plr=- 
aovered  with  stones  and  scrub  jungle,  or  where  a 
iNlated  flaMopped  hilb  occur.    Th«n  is  nothing  pictur- 
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esque  abont  tbia  broad  strip  of  alluvial  coontrj.  it  is 
destitute  of  trees  e:xcept  near  the  Tillages  ckas  nnder  the 
hills;  and  apart  from  the  PCJmi,  which  int«raects  it  from 
rest.  It  hu  hardly  a  perennial  stream.  In  the  early 
it  is  one  sheet  of  cnltiTHlion.  but  after  the  beginning 
of  the  hot  season,  when  the  crops  have  been  gathered,  its 

...    plain  is  relieved  by  neither  verdbre,  shade,  nor 

water.  The  aspect  of  tfaa  countrv  above  the  passes  which 
lead  to  the  Biligbil  U  quite  different.  The  treo  are 
finer  and  the  groTcs  more  frequent  than  in  the  valley 
below;  water  is  more  plentiful  and  nearer  to  the  surface. 
The  highlands  fall  southwards  towards  the  NiiAm's  coutitry 
b^  a  ^adual  series  of  rijiges  or  stepnes.  The  principal 
rivets  of  the  province  are  the  Taptf,  which  forms  a  portion 
of  its  north-weotem  boundary;  the  FtraL,  which  inletsects 
the  valley  of  the  Payanghft;  the  Wardhi,  forming  the 
whole  western  boundary  Ime;  and  the  Ffio-gangi,  marking 
the  southern  boundary  for  nearly  its  whole  distance.  The 
only  natural  lake  is  the  Salt  Lake  of  Sun&r.  There  ate  no 
large  tanlts  or  artificial  reserTotis. 

Tha  total  area  of  the  proTinoe  in  1SS9-70  waa  rataroad  at 
batwean  17,000  and  18,000  iqaara  milaa,  of  which  about  one- 
oattivatad,  one-foiirth  oolliTable  bat  not  onltivatad,  and 
aining  one-foarth  nnoaltivable  waate.  The  great  eropi  ai« 
.  The  aormge 
etamed-Vedr, 
eat,  178,438;  poliaa, 
iotrd,'ll7,Z7.1;  rloe,  44,793;  linaeed,  81,39*;  liemp, 
178;  kardi,  £7,193  i  tobaooo,  32,284;  oaitor  oil,  2«0S;  aogar 
ine,  T947 ;  opium,  34T ;  other  eropa,  SS9,9V2  ;  total,  6,i&t,i7b 
irea,  or  836W  equan  milec  The  nDoaltirated  prodaoti  eontlM 
■  dye*,  guma,  fmila  and  roota  of  rariona  treea  and  oreapers, 
juey  and  beeawai,  and  Jungle  flbrea.  The  land  aettlemant  of 
the  proiluae  li  now  being  made  for  a  period  or  thirty  yaara, 
baaed  npon  tha  Bombay  eyatam  of  SDrrey  and  Mttlement  aooord- 
ifaotnroa  are  Tory  few,  and  oonaiit  prlnol- 
p^ly  of  cotton  eloth,  mostly  of  eoarae  qoality,  atout  earpete, 
•addlery,  and  a  little  silk  weaving.  In  1699-70  the  total  Tatna 
of  tha  importe  waa  retnmad  at  £7fiMfiSi,  and  the  eiporte  at 
££.735,399.  For  internal  eommnnloation  ail  firil-olua  roadi 
I  been  oonatruoted  oat  of  the  general  reTenues  of  the  pror- 
:— (1),  From  Amrlalf  to  Bllohpnr,  SI  milea;  (3),  from 
lerl  to  Honi,  38);  (3),  from  Karinji  to  MarUaipar,  21; 
(4),  from  Badnari  to  Amrioll,  & ;  (5),  from  Akolt  to  Bitim,  60; 
(«),  from  AkolL  to  Akot,  31  milea.  The  Nigpar  bra^oh  or  the 
Qraat  Indian  Penlniular  Railway  trayenes  the  provinoe  from 
eatt  to  weat  for  aboDi  ISO  milea,  with  abort  otf-iboota  to  tha 
great  cotton  marti  of  KbamgCon  and  Amrtotf. 

Tbe  oenaui  of  1307  ratnmod  tha  total  popnlaUon  of  Berar 
proriaoe  at  2,23I.GHfi  aonla,  dwelling  In  49S,T00  honaea,  eom- 
irialng  &B94  towni  and  vlllaigM ;  average  danaity  of  popnlatioa, 
.28  par  square  mile;  average  nnmbar  of  parsoni  per  bonar,  4-t; 
proportion  of  malea  in  total  popolallon,  fil-7  par  cant.  Ciaial- 
fled  aodordiog  to  religion,  tbe  Bindoi  namber  1,012,661,  or 
B5.T0  per  cent  of  the  total  population ;  Hahometani,  164,061, 
or  S-M  per  oeat. :  aboriglnea,  103,069,  or  T-36  per  cent. ;  Chris- 
103:  Parate,  75;  and  Jew*,  10.  Tha  HahometMi  popn- 
at  the  proTinoe  is  deeoended  from  the  men  who  originally 
lanled  from  the   north  the   Munlmin  invadara  0'  "-- 


Gondi, 


iriginal  tribea,  the  moat . 


the 


Inda,  Korkoi,  Kolla,  and  Kokme.   Tbe  prluoipal 

-       - -    "-^-1   ot  the  old 


province  are— (1.)    Blichpur. 

id  still  the  most  populons  toWD,  altbongh  not  ■  plaos 
100,  popolalloD  27,782;  (2.)  A — ' 


riehaat  town  in  the  proimoe,  and  a  riling  and 

Ing  Beat  of  oommeroe,  pop.  23,410;  (3.)  Akoli,  pop.  12,230) 
(4.)  Akot,  a  large  ootton  mart,  pop.  14,808 ;  (6.)  Karinjt,  pop. 
11,750  i  (B.)  Kbamgion,  a  large  and  proeparons  cotton  mart, 
pop.  0432. 

The  total  Imperial  reTenna  of  Berar  provlDca  in  ISSR-fl 
amonntod  (o  £TD4,I09,  of  wbiah  tha  land  revenoe  gave  £487,343; 
axoiie,  £114,613;  (all  welli,  £860;  misaellaneont,  £39,413) 
aUtnpi,  £46,047  ;  foreati,  £18,482;  and ouilomi  (aalt),  £27,780. 
Local  funds  and  ocMea  amonnted  to  £132,229,  or  a  total  revaaD* 
from  imperial  and  looat  aouroei  fur  Iba  prorlnoe  of  £838,338. 


gnlar  polioa,  2018  of  all  ranlia,  eioinnra  of  the  vlllags 
itoh.  The  only  troopa  located  in  the  provinoe  are  thoae  of 
e  HaJdaribid  oontingant.  At  Bliohpur  a  regiment  of  Infantry 
itfa  a  detaahmant  of  eavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  Is 
ilioned  :  infantry  detachments  are  alao  itetioaed  at  AmriotC 
id  Akolt  The  proilaion  for  eduoatlon  eonaisted  in  Maroh,lB7a, 
341  aoboota,  alleoded  by  14,898  popila.  Of  theae  S  are  high 
hoolB,  one  at  Akoll  and  one  at  Amriotf,  with  217  pupils; 
middle-daw  sohooli  with  3747  pupils;  287  primary  uhools 
1  10,148  pnpiK;  27  female  aehoola  with  730  paplla;  and  1 


pnpill 
>ol  hrt 


Tbe  allmala  of   Berar  d 


a  very  U 


t  fi^  that  af  tka 

Tiooglc 


BfiRABD— BERCHTESGADER. 


e  pBjkoghit  T*Jle7  thg  hot 
—  ■'18  rreihDgu  of  tbe  «" 


Dmmui  gMMTkliy,  «IMpt  that 

wetlhsr  |J  MoeptloDall;  UTsri 

■euon  TUiiibcB  after  tfai  oropi  hara  bem  takao  off  [h<  groand,  bat 

tht  haat  doM  not  rerj  HDii^lj  iaenais  nntil  th*  end  of  Hareh. 

rrom  Uaj  lit,  lutil  about  tbs  middla  of  Jaot  wbea  the  niiai 

a«t  lot  tha  mi  ^  Terj  powerfal^  but  without  the  Morahing  vitida 

■*■''"        ""      nlghta  an  *oicpar*tiiel7  900L     During 

I  lus  sir  II  moiit  and  eool.     Is  th*  Bilighft  eountr; 

e  Ajantfi  failli  the  thermoneter  alwaja  i—' "^ 

an  in  tho  Tallaj.    the  KTsragB  rainfall  fa 
ii  laid  to  ha  about  !T  iDOhHln  the  Tatlej 

«  in  the  Blllgtait  highland!.      In  18«S   tho  ralnfWll 
'      '"        x  diiCriots  aieraged  33  inohei  f{ 


of  upper  India. 


prOTinm 
BO  insh' 


AhoU  Id 


■  Tear  «u  nearl?  81°  Fahr. 


>  province  Buffered  repeated  InTaaioni  of 
Uuhomatsng  from  the  north,  and  on  the  collapse  of  the 
BiUimuii  djDwt^  in  1528,  Berar  formed  one  of  the  live 
kingdoms  under  indeiMadent  Mahometan  princes,  inlo 
irliich  the  Deccan  bdIU  up.  In  (he  beginning  of  the 
seTentonlh  cenlnry  (he  province  was  invaded  b;  Ptince 
Htirad  Mirxa,  son  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  aonezed  to 
the  Dehli  empire.  It  did  not  long  enjoy  the  blesslnga  of 
tranquillity,  for  on  the  rise  of  the  MK-ha((4  power  about 
1350,  tbe  province  became  a  favorite  field  of  plunder. 
In  1671  the  Marhatt*  generalj  Pnl&p  Rdo,  ex(ended 
his  ravages  ai  far  east  as  Earinji,  and  exacted  from  the 
village  officers  a  pledge  to  pay  ehauih.  In  1704  ibinra 
bad  reached  their  worst ;  the  MarhatlAs  swarmed  through 
Berar  "  like  ants  or  locusts,"  and  laid  bare  whole  districts. 
Thc/wereojpelledinl704byZulfikirKhan,oneofAurang- 
teift  beet  generals,  but  they  returned  incessantly,  levying 
black-mail  in  the  shape  of  tjiauih  and  $ardahmiJM,  with 
thealtemative of fireand sword.  Uponthedealhof  Aurang- 
leb  the  Marbsttis  consolidated  their  predominancein 
Berar,  and  in  1817  their  demand  for  ehaulh,  or  a  fourth, 
and  *ardahmaihl,  or  a  tenthof  the  revenue  of  (he  province, 
was  conceded  by  the  governor.  But  in  1720-24  the 
vicerov  of  the  Deccan,  under  ^e  title  of  Nizdm-ul-mulk, 
^ned  his  independence  by  a  seriea  of  victories  over  tiie 
imperial  generals,  and  from  (hot  time  till  its  cession  (o 
England  in  1S53,  Berar  was  always  nominally  subject  to 
the  Haidar&b&d  dynasty.  Tbe  MahrattA  rulera  posted  their 
officers  all  over  the  province,  they  occupied  it  with  their 
troops,  they  collected  more  than  half  the  revenue,  and  they 
bueht  among  themselves  for  possession  of  the  right  to 
collect:  but,  with  (he  excepdon  of  a  few  pargandt  ceded 
to  the  PcshwA,  the  Nii£m  main(ainEd  his  title  as  dejurt 
sovereign  of  the  country,  snd  it  was  always  admitted 
t^  the  Marhatt£s.  In  the  Marbatli  war  of  1S03,  the 
British  under  General  Wellealey,  afterwards  the  duke  of 
Welfiniiion  assisted  by  the  Niidm,  crushed  the  Mnrhalti 
power  in  this  ptirt  of  the  counti^,  by  utterly  defeating 
(hem  at  Argitaa  on  the  28lh  November,  1803,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  at  G&wilgarh.  On  the  19th  December, 
1SQ3,  the  Marhalti  cliief  signed  a  treaty,  in  which  he 
ret^igned  all  claim  to  territory  and  revenue  west  of  the 
Wuilh^  but  retained  Nani£l&  and  Odwilgorh  in  his  posses- 
sion. By  tliis  treaty  the  whole  of  Berar  was  mads  over  in 
perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  Niiim.  From  that  time  till 
1S48  the  history  of  the  province  oongiats  of  a  long  list  of 
internal  dissensions  and  civil  wan.  These  troubles  reduced 
the  state  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  pay  of  tbe 
Niiim's  irregular  force,  maintained  under  the  treaty  of 
ISOO,  fell  into  arrears,  and  had  to  be  advanced  by  the 
British  Qoveroment.  There  were  also  other  unsatisfied 
clums  of  the  Govcmmeut  on  the  Niifm,  and  in  1S53  his 
whole  debt  amounted  to  £460,000.  Accordingly,  in  that 
year  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Niiim,  under 
which  the  existing  Haidar&b&d  contingent  force  is  main- 
tained by  the  British  Qovemment,  in  lieu  of  the  troops 
which  tbe  Niz&m  had  been  previously  bound  to  furnish  on 
demand  in  time  of  war:  while  for  the  payment  of  this  con- 
tingent and  other  claims  on  the  NiiAm,  districts  then 
yielding  a  gross  revenue  of  £500,000  per  annum  includ- 
ing the  present  province  of  Berar,  were  assigned  to  uur 
Government.  By  this  treaty  his  highness  was  released 
from  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  large  force  in  time  of 
war;  the  contingent  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Niiim's 
army,  and  became  an  auxiliary  Ibrce  kept  up  by  the  British 
Uovemment  for  the  Niiitm's  use.  Tlie  treaty  was  revised 
■  "SO,  and  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  by  the 
1  in  irtB7   t_o  of  the  districts  ibrmerly  assigned  lo 
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ni  were  restored  to  him,  and  tbe  ttnitarf  vt  the  Sljlst 
Surllpur,  which  had  been  otHiGacated  in  cuosequeiics  uf 
the  rebellion  of  the  chief,  was  added  lo  (he  Nufm's  do- 

BEBARD,  FsiDtBio,  a  Frracb  pfayudan  and  writs  <n 
peycholo((y,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  178S.  He  wv 
educated  at  the  famous  medical  school  of  that  town,  uul 
afUrwards  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  for  some  tiate 
employed  in  connection  with  the  Dietioiuuara  dsi  Saaua 
Mtdieaia.     He  returned  to  his  native  d^  in  1816,  snd 

Sublished  a  work  upon  the  prindplee  of  the  school  cf 
[cntpiellier.  In  1823  he  was  called  to  a  choir  of  mediODr 
at  Paris,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  being  then  dobI' 
inated  professor  of  hyeiene  at  Montpellier.  Hit  btdtli 
gave  way  under  his  labors,  and  he  died,  in  lEQS.  at  tbe 
early  age  of  30.  A  poethumous  work,  Etpril  dt»  Dtlbmm 
Mtdiailu  dt  Montpdlur,  was  printed  in  1S30.  Bfraid'i 
moat  important  production  is  his  treatise.  Da  BapptrUlk 
Phyti^ne  tt  du  Monl.  According  (o  him,  coDsdoosDMS  er 
i^lemal  perception  reveals  (o  us  the  existence  of  an  in- 
material  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  subject,  tbe  idfar 
souL  Alongside  of  tliis  there  is  the  vital  lorct^  At 
nutritive  power,  which  uses  the  physical  frame  ss  ik 
organ.  The  soul  and  the  principle  of  life  are  in  oonstaot 
reciprocal  action,  and  tbe  Drat  owes  to  the  second,  not  tbe 
formstion  of  ila  faculties,  but  the  conditions  under  whidi 
they  are  evolved.  (See  Daminin,  PhU.  tn  F^mei  « 
XJX-Sacfa.) 

BERBER,  or  El-Mechbrxf,  a  town  of  conaideiablewt 
on  the  east  liank  of  tbe  Nil&  some  distance  behiw  tbe 
confluence  of  the  Atbara,  in  about  18°  N.  laL  and  34°  E 
long.  It  is  of  importance  as  one  of  the  main  stations  on 
the  direct  route  from  Khartoum  (o  Cairo,  and  si  Ike 
starting  place  of   caravans    for   Buakin,  on  the   cailmi 

BERBERA  one  of  the  moet  important  seaports  co  tbe 
coast  of  the  Somali  country,  in  East  AfliCB,  160  mills 
E.8.E.  of  Zeyls,  and  nearly  opposite  Aden,  in  10°  26'  N. 
lat.  and  about  45°  4/  E.  long.  It  seems  at  one  tinia  (0 
have  been  a  town  of  some  size,  as  there  are  still  remamsol 
an  aqueduct  extending  inland  for  several  miles;  but  its 
permanent  inhabitants  have  for  a  long  period  been  my 
few.  From  November  to  April,  however.  It  becomes  tie 
general  resort  of  from  (en  to  twenty  thousand  persona  Ihia 
alt  the  neighboring  countries.  The  Habi'^uel-Soinalii  in 
whoee  district  the  town  is  situated,  come  down  to  the  plan 
in  the  bcsinniiw  of  October,  with  poles  and  mala  and  skiB% 
and  of  these  sUght  materials  erect  huts  and  wareboosM, 
which  are  rented  from  them  by  the  merchants,  wbolxginlo 
arrive  as  soon  ss  the  south-west  monsoon  chsngea  inU  tlw 
north-east  wind.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  kcaliljf  ii 
tliat  water  has  to  be  brought  a  distance  of  several  nils 
from  the  wells  of  Baraka.  (See  J.  B.  O.  Sati-  1849,  p.  M, 
el  »eq. ;  Petermann's  MUtheO.  1860,  p.  427,  and  1873,  p.  40; 
BoUti.  d.  Soe.  Oaogr.  ItaL,  1873.) 

BERBICE,  the  eastern  diviuoo  of  British  Oniana,   Bee 

BERCHEH,  or  BERSHEif,  Nicbolaa,  an  enuoot 
I>ainter,  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1624.  He  received  intfrue- 
lion  from  his  bther,  and  from  the  painters  Van  Qoyw, 
Wils,  and  Weeninx.  His  pictures,  of  which  he  |»odaad 
an  immense  number,  were  in  great  demand,  as  were  also 
his  etchings  and  drawings.  His  landscapes  are  hi^lT 
esteemed ;  and  many  of  thim  have  been  finely  engraved 
l>y  John  VisBcber,  an  eminent  artist  in  his  own  line.  The 
distinguishing  characterisUca  of  Berchem's  works  ate— 
t>T«adtb  and  just  distribution  of  lights,  grandeur  of  tkc 
masses  of  shadow,  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  figora^  jnat 
gradation  of  distancesj  brilliancy  and  transpareiK»ofoMin- 
ing,correctneaBof deBign,aculeluanceof compositioa.  He 
died  in  1883. 

BERCHTE9GADEN,  or  BBBCirrouoAiiBt,  a  Mall 
town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  south-eastern  conGacs  of 
Bavaria,  and  long  celebrated  for  its  extensive  mines  of 
roch-ealt,  which  were  worked  as  early  as  1174.  Fn^ 
water  is  brought  into  the  mine,  and,  acting  npon  the  salt 
rock,  beoomea  brine.  It  is  th^i  run  ofi^in  pipa  to  a  rcaef- 
voir  in  tbe  vicinity;  whence,  by  two  hydranlic  madiine*, 
it  is  raised  1900  feet,  snd  conducted  to  Tnuuwtein  sad 
Rosenheim,  about  forty  miles  farther  inland,  lie  lOwa 
xintains  three  old  churches,  and  some  good  hooaea.  lis 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  1760,  are  principally  employed  in 
Lhe  mines  and  in  the  manuliicture  of  salt,  while  otlxin  an 
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mm  il  In  reskinft  thoK  toys  and  other  snisll  uticln  of 
wM^  hoTU,  and  ivorj,  for  which  the  place  hu  long  bwD 
iuiiav.  The  viciiiity  comprehends  the  mast  pictnreeqiie 
noition  of  Bavaria.  The  district  of  Berchtewadea  was 
nnnerlj  an  independent  spiritual  principal itj,  foonded  in 
llOS.  and  secalariied  in  1803.  The  abbey  is  now  a  rojnl 
OMtle.  and  in  the  neighhorhood  a  hnn ting-lodge  wss  built 
bjEineMaxn.  inl862. 

BERDIAN8K,  a  seaport  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tanrida,  situated  on  the  norih-weat  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Aiofl)  near  the  cmlrance  of  the  Biver  Berdianka  into 
the  Berdiansk  Gulf,  in  46<'  4^  N.  lat.  and  86°  47'  E.  long. 
Beldiansk  wss  founded  in  1827,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Vorontioff^  and  bj  the  following  year  wss  a  regular  seltle- 
men),  which  in  1b3S  was  recogniied  ss  a  town,  and  raised 
u  1S42  to  be  capital  of  a  circle.  In  1838  its  population 
«M  3200,  which  had,  in  spite  of  the  damsge  dona  to  the 
town  in  1S55  b;r  the  Englisli  fleet,  incressed  in  1860  to 
S762.    At  that  time  it  possesBfd  two  Greek  churches  and 
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public  libnrj,  and  a  theatre.  The  principal  indualries  of 
the  place  are  (he  mailing  of  uricVe  and  tiles,  the  boiling  of 
(allow,  and  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  As  a  port  it  is  of 
great  importance.  Theroodgareprotectedfromevery  wind, 
except  the  south,  which  occasions  a  heavy  surf;  but  this 
dissdvanlage  has  been  lessened  by  (he  formation  of  a  mole 
in  IB6S.    Another  inconvenience  of  the  situation,  however, 


the  removal  of  the  wharves  from 
MS.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wheat,  barley,  iin- 
Ked.  np«Med,  ry^  and  oats;  and  the  imports  inrlnde 
harawares,  frnita,  oil,  and  petroleum,  the  last-named  being 
DMd  lor  the  lighting  of  the  town.  Lante  deposits  of  coal 
exist  in  the  bssin  of  the  Aioff,  and  Berdisnsk  would  afford 
the  greatest  facilidee  for  its  exportation.  In  Che  immediate 
neighborhood  are  valuable  nlt-lagoons.  Population  in 
1867,  12,223. 

BEEDICHEFF,  a  town  of  Rnsjian-Foland,  in  the  gov- 
wnment  of  EiefT,  21  miles  from  Jitomir,  on  the  Onllopvat, 
and  not  Hi  from  the  bordets  of  Volhynis,  to  which  it 
hisloricmllv'  belongs.  It  consists  of  about  a  doien  main 
■treete  and  a  laige  number  of  cross  lanes,  by  far  the  lai^t 
noportion  of  the  houses  being  built  of  wood  or  bnck. 
Beaidei  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  finished  in  1832, 
there  are  three  or  four  other  Greek  churches,  several  syns- 
gogoes,  and  places  of  worship  for  Koman  Catholics  and 
othns,  beaides  a  Carmelite  convent  The  market,  the  ei- 
efaange,  the  theatre,  the  Jewish  almshouse,  and  the  Eliiv 
betfa  hospital,  ace  among  the  most  impoiiant  secular  build- 
inp.  A  large  number  of  schools  are  maintaiaed.  Au  ei- 
tcHrive  trsde  is  carried  on,  both  with  Ihe  surronndina 
eotiotry  and  with  Germany,  in  pellry,  silk  goods,  iron  and 
woedai  wares,  salt-fish,  grain,  cattle,  and  horses.  Five 
pvat  markets  are  held  yearly,  the  moat  important  being 
on  12lh  Jane  and  15tb  August.  Among  numerous  minor 
indutriea  may  be  mentioned  the  manufactnre  of  tobacco, 
soap,  candles,'  oil,  bricks,  and  leather.  The  population 
amounted  in  1687  to  G^SeS,  lie  Jews  forming  about  60,000 
•f  the  whole  number. 

Berdiofasir  ti  a  plaae  of  •oma  aoliqnltj.  Is  th*  treaty  of  da- 
■atastion  bstweeo  th<  LithiuDiuii  and  the  Poles  In  1»4S,  it  U 
SMigned  to  tbo  fonnar.  In  tha  Ifllh  oantory  tha  EIbtmi  w^- 
woda,  Yanot  TeeahkaTJtah,  built  aoutla  in  tha  Tillaga,'  and  In 
tei7  h*  fonndad  a  monutery  for  CanD«Ut«  monki,  to  which  he 
■bortiy  aftarwudi  pmented  tbe  sutla,  Tb«  monki  built  tbetn- 
Rlne  a  orjpt,  and,  u  BerdtobolT  oaa  snbjeot  to  tbe  Incunions 
•f  Cunaki  and  Tatar*,  turronndcd  thair  monutery  with  ram- 

Crt  and  ditob.  In  1S4T,  bowever,  It  wu  taken  and  nlnn- 
red  by  CbnalDatikl,  and  ths  monki  who  had  aicaped  did 
■at  ratum  till  tM3,  and  only  obuined  poueuion  of  thoir 
fbrmer  prciwrty  in  1717.  In  17ai  Stanislao*  Augnitu,  at  Ibe 
nqoMt  of  Frlnoe  Badievil,  alloired  tht  olty  to  hold  tee  yearly 
Barkets,  and  from  that  date  Iti  sammaraial  proiparity  began. 
In  I7t8  Caalmir  Pnlavaki,  leader  of  tha  eonredsraoy  of  Ban, 
■ed,  after  tbe  npture  of  (hat  oity,  to  Berdloheff,  and  there, 
with  700  men,  maintained  himself  dunnr  a  aiege  of  2S  dayi. 
DnrlDg  the  Pollsb  domination,  Berdiehaff  was  In  tbe  Tcatiiian 


,  ;  after  Iti  anneiation  to  Bnitla  It  waa  auigned 
w  aiwrair  and  Volhynlaj  and  in  1S1&  It  was  raiwd  to  be 
•■pital  of  a  oirele.  In  (he  iMginning  of  the  tSth  oeatary  It  bad 
•uBsd  from  the  TeeebkeTiteh  to  tha  Zavpsh  family,  and  from. 
ucn  wu  traniferred  by  a  marriage  Mttlemeat  to  the  Badnrilg. 

BEBENGABIUS,  a  oelebraied  tnediMval  theologian, 


was  bom  at  Tonrs,  908  A.d.  He  was  edaoOed  in  the 
famoos  school  of  Fulbert  of  Chsrtres,  and  earlf  acquired 
a  ^reat  reputation  for  learning,  ability,  and  piety.  Ap- 
pointed  in  1031  superintendent  of  the  cathedral  st^ool  ot 
tiis  native  city,  he  taught  with  such  success  as  lo  attract 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  powerfiilly  contributed 
to  diSbse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  logic  snd  metaphygica, 
and  to  introduce  that  dialectic  development  of  theology 
which  is  designated  the  scholastic.  The  earliest  of  his 
writings  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  an  Bxhorlaiery 
Diaeovxim  to  (he  hermits  of  his  district,  written  at  their 
own  request  snd  for  (heir  spiritual  edification.  It  shows  a 
clear  discernment  of  the  dangers  of  (ho  ascetic  life,  snd  a 
deep  insight  into  the  signihcance  of  the  Auguslinian  doc- 
trine of  grace.  About  1040  Berengar  wss  made  srch- 
deacon  of  Angers.  It  was  shortly  aUer  this  that  rumors 
l)egan  to  spread  of  his  holding  heretical  views  regarding 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  He  had  submitted  the  doc- 
trine of  transubslanlialion  (already  generally  received  boA 
by  priests  and  people,  although  it  had  been  first  uuequivo- 
callr  taught  and  reduced  to  a  regular  tiieory  by  Paadiasiua 
Radbert  only  in  831)  to  an  independent  examination,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  contrarv  to  reason, 
uuwamnted  by  Scripture,  and  inconsistent  with  the  teach* 
ing  of  men  like  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  He  did 
not  conceal  this  cunviclion  from  his  scholars  and  friendiL 
and  through  (hem  the  report  spread  widely  that  he  deoietl 
the  common  doctrine  respecting  the  Eucharist.  His  early 
friend  and  school  companion,  Adelmann,  archdeacon  of 
Li^e,  wrote  to  him  letters  of  expostulation  on  the  subject 
of  this  report  in  1046  and  1048 ;  and  a  bishop,  Hugo  of 
lAngres,  wrote  (about  1049)  a  refutation  of  the  views 
which  he  had  himself  heard  Berengar  express  in  conversa- 
tion. Berengar's  belief  wss  not  shaken  by  their  arguments 
and  exhortations,  and  hearing  that  I^nfranc,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated tlieologian  of  (hat  a«e,  strongly  approved  the  doc- 
trine of  Paschasius  and  condemned  that  of  Ratramnus,  he 
wrote  to  him  a  letter  expressinghis  SKrprise,  and  urging 
him  to  reconsider  the  quration.  The  letter  arriving  at  Beo 
when  Lanfranc  was  absent  at  Borne,  was  sent  after  him, 
but  waa  opened  before  it  reached  him,  and  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  Because  of  it  Berengar  waa 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  without  being  heard,  by  a  synod 
at  Rome  and  anotiier  at  VeroelU,  both  held  in  1050.  His 
enemies  in  France  cast  him  into  prison ;  but  the  bishop  of 
Angers  and  otjier  powerful  friends^  of  whom  he  had  a  con- 
siderable number,  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  his 
release.  At  the  Couucil  of  Tours  (1054)he  found  a  pro- 
tector in  the  PapaJ  legate,  the  famous  Hildebrand,  who, 
satisfied  himself  with  the  fact  that  Berengar  did  not  deny 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacnimeutal  elements, 
succeedea  in  persuading  the  assembly  lo  be  content  with  a 
general  confession  from  him  that  the  bread  and  wine,  after 
consecration,  were  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  wlth< 
oat  requiring  him  to  define  how.  Trusting  in  Hildebrand's 
support,  anain  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  Bynod  of  Borne  in  1059,  but  found  himself 
surrounded  by  fierce  and  superstitious  lealots,  who  forced 
him  by  the  fear  of  death  to  signiry  his  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  "  that  the  bread  and  wine,  alter  consecration,  at« 
not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the  tm« 
blood  ot  Christ,  and  that  this  body  is  touched  and  broken 
by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the 
faithful,  not  merely  in  s  saciamental  bnt  in  a  real  manner." 
He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he  bitterly  repented  his 
weakness;  and  acting,  as  he  himself  says,  on  the  principle 
that  "to  take  an  oath  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
taken  is  to  estrange  one's  self  from  God,  but  to  retract  what 
one  has  wrongfully  sworn  to,  is  to  return  back  to  God." 
when  he  got  safe  again  into  France  he  attacked  the  transno- 
Btautiation  theory  more  vehemently  than  ever.  He  con- 
tinued for  about  eiiteen  years  to  dineminate  his  views  by 
writing  and  teaching,  without  being  diredlv  interfered 
with  by  either  bis  civil  or  ecclesiastical  superioi^  greatly 
to  the  scandal  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  sealots,  in  whose 
eyes  Berengar  was  "  tile  apostolus  Satane."  and  the  acad- 
emy of  Tours  the  "  Babylon  noetri  (emporis."  An  attempt 
was  made  at  the  Council  of  Poitieis  in  1075  to  allay  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  controversy,  hut  it  tailed,  and 
Berengar  narrowly  escaped  death  in  a^tumult  raised  \tf 


Hildebrand,  now  GrM;ory  VII,  ne: 
o  Rome,  and,  in  a  syiiod  held  (here  in  1078,  tried  once 
to  obtain  a  declaration  of  his  orthodoxy  by  mesiN  «-> 
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A  coafeflsloa  of  &iUi  drawn  up  in  gmeral  terms ;  but  even 
this  itrong-minded  and  BtroDg-willed  PontiSj  mllhough  sin- 
cerelj  aazioan  to  befriend  the  penecuted  theologian,  and 
fally  alive  to  the  monstrous  chamcter  of  the  dogma  of  Irau- 
aubstantiation  as  propounded  bj  Pope  Nicholas  II.  and 
Cardinal  Humbert  at  the  synod  held  in  1069,  wis  at 
length  forced  (o  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  multitude  and 
its  leaders;  and  in  another  syood  at  Borne  (1079).  finding 
tliat  he  was  only  endangering  his  own  position  and  reputa- 
tion, he  turned  unexpectedly  upon  Berengar  and  oom- 
manded  him  to  conleas  that  he  had  erred  in  not  teaching 
«  change  oi  to  tiAeUaUial  rtality  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wiD«  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  "Then," 
•ays  Berengar,  "  confounded  by  the  sudden  madnees  of  the 
Pope,  uid  MMDse  Gkid  in  punishment  for  my  sins  did  not 
^ra  me  a  steadfast  heart,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground, 
aud  confessed  with  impious  voice  that  I  had  erred,  fenriug 
the  Pope  would  instantly  pronounce  against  me  the  sentence 
of  condemnBtion,  and,  as  a  neceosary  consequence,  that  the 

Eapulace  would  hurry  me  to  the  worst  of  doUhs."  He  was 
indly  diamissed  by  the  Pope  not  long  alter,  with  a  letter 
Tccommending  him  to  the  protection  of  the  bishops  of 
Tours  and  Angers,  aud  another  pronouncing  anathema  on 
all  who  should  do  him  any  iiy'iiry  or  call  tiim  a  heretic 
He  retamed  home  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  bowed 
down  with  sorrow  for  having  a  second  time  been  guilty  of 
a  great  impiety.  He  immediately  recalled  his  forced  con- 
fession, and  besought  all  Christian  men  "to  pray  for  him, 
■o  that  his  tears  might  secure  the  pity  of  the  Almighty." 
He  now  saw,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age   was 

X'nst  him,  and  hopelessly  given  over  to  the  belief  of 
t  he  had  combated  aa  a  delusion.  He  withdrew, 
therefore,  into  solitude,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement  and  prayer  on  the  island  of  St.  COme  near  Tonrs. 
He  died  there  in  1088.  lo  Touib  his  memory  waa  held 
in  great  respect,  and  a  yearly  festival  at  his  tomb  long  com- 
memorated his  saintly  virtues. 

Berengar  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of 
followers.  AU  those  who  in  the  Middle  Agea  denied  the 
substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  were  commonly  designated  Berengarians.  These 
so-called  Berengarians  differed,  of  courae,  in  many  leflpects 
from  one  another,  even  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
supper.  Berengar's  own  views  on  the  subject  may  be 
thus  summed  up: — 1.  That  bread  and  wine  should  become 
Beah  and  blood  and  yet  not  lose  the  properties  of  bread 
and  wine  was,  he  held,  contradictory  to  reason,  and  there- 
fore irreconcilable  with  the  truthfuiness  of  Ood.  A  change 
which  would  leave  behind  the  properties  or  predicates  of 
bread  and  wine,  yet  take  afeay  their  substances,  the  subjects 
of  these  predicates,  seemed  to  him  inherently  incredible. 
In  working  out  the  proof  of  this  position  he  showed  very 
oonEiderabTe  dialectical  skill.  At  the  same  time  he  em- 
ployed so  many  arguments,  based  on  what  is  called 
nominalism,  that  his  theory  of  the  Eucharist  has  been 
described  by  M.  de  Remusal  as  "nominalism  limited  lo  a 
single  question."  2.  He  admitted  a  change  [wnvertio]  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the  sense 
that  to  those  who  receive  them  they  are  transformed  by 
rrace  into  higher  powers  and  influences — into  the  true,  the 
wtellectual,  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ— so  as  to  sustain 
and  impart  the  life  eternal.  Christ  does  not  descend  from 
heaven  to  be  portioned  out  by  the  hands  of  priests  and 
received  into  the  mouths  of  communicants,  but  the  hearts 
of  true  believers  ascend  (o  Christ  in  heaven,  receive  into 
themselves  his  true  and  imperishable  body,  and  partake 
thereof  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  unbelieving  receive  the 
external  sign  or  taerameaiwa  ;  but  the  believing  receive  in 
addition,  truly  although  invisibly,  the  reality  represented 
by  the  sign,  the  ru  taeraramtL  Berengar  draws  his 
reasons  for  this  view  from  Scripture.  In  confirmation  of 
its  correctness  he  adducea  the  testimonies  of  the  earlier 
diurch  teacliers.  3.  He  rejected  the  notion  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  was  a  constantly  renewed  sacrifice,  and 
beld  it  10  be  merely  a  commemoration  of  the  one  saci^Qce 
of  ChrisL  4.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  importance  of  men 
looking  away  from  the  eilemala  of  the  sacrament  to  the 

Sirit  of  love  and  piety  which  they  presuppose,  and  the 
vine  power  and  xrace,  through  the  operation  of  which 
alone  they  can  become  chann^  of  religious  life.  The 
transnltstantiation  doctrine  seemed  to  him  full  of  evil, 
from  its  tendency  to  lead  men  to  overvalue  what  was 
sensuous  and  transitory  in  the  sacrament,  and  to  neglect 


what  waa  spiritual  and  eternal.  5.  H«  Mjected  whli  i» 
dignation  the  miracnlons  storiea  told  to  confirm  the  dodriic 
of  ttansubetantiation.  He  saw  in  these  legends  nnwort^ 
inventiona  originated  to  awa  and  influence  ignnvBt  *aa 
superstitious  minds.  On  this  account  he  w»  Uady 
accused  of  denying  miracles  altogether.  6.  Reaaoo  sad 
Scripture  seemed  to  him  the  only  gioands  on  whidi  a  Ims 
doctrine  of  tiie  Lord's  supper  could  be  rested.  He  had  a 
confidence  in  reason  very  rare  in  the  11th  century,  bol  wai 
no  rationalisL  He  atUched  little  importance  to  ncn 
ecclesiastical  tradition  or  anthori^,  and  none  to  the  «oiii 
of  majorities,  even  when  sanctioned  by  the  decree  ft  a 
Pope.  In  this,  as  in  other  reepecta,  he  was  a  pnainor  d 
Protestantism. 

Tb*  oplDloni  of  Bartngar  an  to  bs  aaoartained  tra»  th* 
worki  written  in  tefntstlaa  of  th«m  by  Adelmana,  '"*"— 
SailmoDd,  Ac. ;  from  tb«  Ingmsnti  of  the  Dt  too-,  anm  mil. 
Lamfr.  Ii'tir,  edited  by  Btludlin  |18!»~!<>);  and  fron  tbs  lOr 
peUtrioT,  editad  by  A.  F.  and  P.  T.  Viishsr  (ISU).  Baa  Om 
ths  Btmgariai  Txrontiuii  of  Laaiing  [ITTO),  and  i«|nijaitj 
of  Sadendorf  (I85D)i  ths  Cintnk  Binorin  ot  OiMalar,  H.  tM- 
411  (Bng.  tranil.),  and  Naander,  vl.  211--ZS0  {Bag.  tnnaL); 
Pnnll'i  Oackisku  dtr  Logik,  1!.  T0-T5,  and  Hawtan'i  Hinttlrt 
dt  la  PiOompkit  Sealattigai,  i.  3IS-23S.  (a.  r.) 

BEKENTCE,  an  ancient  dty  on  the  woteni  sbon  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  23°  86'  N.  laL  and  36"  34'  E.  loot,  dw 
the  head  of  the  A'nuf  /nminuiiK  or  Foul  Bay.  It  n 
founded  or  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  II,,  and  grew  into  gi«at 
importance  aa  an  enlrepAt  tor  the  traide  between  Asiaaad 
Africa.  lis  harbor  was  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  n 
island  that  had  topai  deposits,  and  in  the  nMghboihood 
were  emerald  mines.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  Egypt- 
ian style,  but  with  Greek  ornaments,  are  among  the  nMt 
important  discovered  on  the  site. 

BERENICE,  the  name  of  several  Egyptian  and  JewiA 
princesses.     The  two  most  generally  known  are — 

1.  Bebenice,  the  danghter  of  Magna,  king  of  CriaR, 
and  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  of  Egypt.  Dnrrag 
her  husband's  absence  on  an  ext^ition  to  Syria,  she  it» 
caled  her  hair  lo  Venus  for  his  safe  return,  and  placed  il 
in  the  temple  of  the  goddes  at  Zephyrium.  ^le  hair 
having  by  some  unknown  means  disappeared,  Conan,  As 
mathematician,  explained  the  pbenomoion  in  eonidv 
phrase,  saying  that  it  had  been  carried  lo  the  heavesi  aaa 
plaoed  among  the  stars.  The  name  Ooma  Bertaiett,  applisd 
lo  a  constellation,  commemorates  this  incident.  UMy  a 
few  lines  remain  of  the  poem  in  which  Callimadins  tw- 
brated  the  transformation,  but  then  is  a  fine  tKineiatioB  sf 
it  by  Catullus. 

S.  Bbkkkick,  dauBhter  of  Agrippa  I.,  kuw  of  Jnifa^ 
and  bom  probably  about  28  A.D.  Bhe  waa  &st  manM 
to  her  uncle,  Herod,  after  whose  death  she  lived  for  »■• 
years  vrith  her  brother  Agrippa,  not  withont  acandaL  Her 
second  husband  waa  Polemo,  king  of  CiUcia,  bat  she  eoM 
deserted  him,  and  returned  agun  to  Agrippa,  with  wfaoa 
she  was  living  when  Paul  appeared  before  nim  al  Ckmna 
Durinct  the  devastalion  of  Judiea  hj  the  Romans,  slw  &•■ 
oinated  Titua,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Rnmc^andwhe 
would  willinely  have  married  her  had  it  not  been  fa  thi 
hatred  cherished  by  the  people  against  the  Jewbh  race. 

BEREZINA,  a  river  of  Bns^  in  the  govemnxnt  of 
Minsk,  forming  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper.  It  rises  ia 
Iha  marshes  oi  Boresoffl  and  has  a  course  of  more  llua 
330  miles,  for  the  most  part  through  low-lying  bol  wdl- 
wooded  conntry.  Its  width  increases  from  40  or  SO  fM 
near  Bobruisk  to  100  feet  at  the  moulh  of  the  SvcalodL 
one  of  its  western  tributaries.  As  a  navigable  river,  ud 
forming  a  portion  of  the  great  canal  system  whidi  uiiiH 
the  Black  Bea  with  the  nllic,  it  is  of  great  imponaon 
for  the  commerce  of  the  conntry,  but  unfortunately  il  ii 
subject  to  severe  floods.  The  principal  ports  aloof  it 
course  are  Boreaoff,  Berezino,  Yakshetiee,  Bobruisk,  sad 
Parichi.  In  history  the  river  has  been  rendered  binum 
by  the  croBsinB  of  the  ami^_  of  Naraleon  in  1812.  Sk 
Stuckenberg's  Bydrographie,  lii.,  and  QmSU;  GflldenaladA 
Meue. 

BEREZOFF,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capita]  ofa  ciidi 
in  Tobolsk,  TOO  miles  N.  of  that  city,  ailuated  oD  ll«t 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sosna,  13  miles  above  its  moolb, 
and  on  the  Bogul,  a  tributary  of  the  SoBoa,  in  63°  55'  N.  ht 
and  64°  T  E.  long.,  at  a  lieieht  of  100  bet  above  Ite 
sea-level.  BeresofT  was  founded  in  1-593  for  Ibe  oolleolitB 
of  taxes  near  the  Ostyalc  settlement  of  SQmgflt-BoBh,  wUA 


Birch-town. 

..   _.  :pceed  to  destructive  conflagrMions, 

at,  lor  ezam^e,  in  171S.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the 
IStheentoiT  Beretoff  was  appointed  aplaceoTbantehment 
fiv  certain  important  royal  familiea.  In  1727  Prince  Hen- 
•dtikoff  was  sect  thither  vith  his  song  aud  two  daughters, 
«f  whom  the  eldest,  Hary,  was  the  firat  bride  of  Peter  II. ; 
and  in  1730  he  was  followed  by  Prince  Ivan  Doleoruki, 
with  hia  wife,  &ther,  mother,  Uiree  brothers  ana  three 
sislei&  of  whom  Catherine  was  the  second  bride  of  Peter 
U.  In  17420eneral  Osterman  was  sentto'Berezoff  with 
his  wife,  and  died  there  in  1747.  In  1782  the  town  was 
laiaed  to  the  lank  of  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  Tobolsk 
In  1808  it  was  af^n  burned  down.  In 
___}  it  had  two  stone  charches,  a  cathedral  called  the 
Besurrection  of  the  Lord,  near  whicli  lie  buried  Mary 
Meoachikoff  and  some  of  the  Dolgorukis,  and  the  church  of 
Our  Lady's  Conception,  l>uilt  on  the  site  of  the  Menschikoff 
IxiildiDg.  There  are  in  the  town  a  departmenlal  school,  a 
laasretlo,  and  a  stranger's  hospital.  The  trade,  which  is 
«f  Goooiderable  importance,  oansists  of  fun,  mammoth 
bones,  dried  and  salted  Qsli,  Ac.  There  is  a  yeariy  mar- 
ket, in  which  the  tntnsaciions  amount  to  £900a  Populs- 
Oou  in  I860,  1462. 

BERO  (DuaUuiMo7tleruia),&  formerduchy  of  Oermanj, 
(»  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
duchy  of  Cleres,  E.  by  the  counlsbip  of  Hark  and  duchy 
of  Westphalia,  and  on  liie  S.  and  W.  by  the  bishopric  of 
Cologne.  lis  area  was  about  llSSequarerailes.  Thediitrict 
was  raised  in  llOS  to  the  rank  of  a  countship,  but  did  not 
become  a  duchy  til!  the  14th  century,  after  it  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Jtllich  bmily.  On  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  house  in  1S09,  Austria  laid  claim  to  the  duchy 
as  an  imperial  fief;  but,  in  kcepiug  with  tbe  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  was  administered  conjointly  by  tbe  electors 
of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  and  the  Elector  Palatine  till 
163^  when  by  the  Diisseldorf  treaty  the  last  of  the  three 
obtained  tbe  sole  authority.  In  1S06  it  was  bestowed  by 
Sapoleon,  along  with  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  other  pos- 
sessions, on  Murat,  who  bore  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Berg;  and  after  Murat's  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
it  was  transferred  to  Louis,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Hol- 
land. Bt  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  it  was  made 
over  to  Prussia,  and  now  forms  a  flourishing  part  of  her 
territory. 

BERaAMA,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  with  ISOO  inhabit- 
ant*.   SeePEBOAMtm. 

BEROAMO,  a  northern  province  of  Italy,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Bondrio,  E.  by  Tyrol  and  Brescia,  S.  by  Cre- 
nwoa,  and  W.  by  Milan  and  Como.  The  northern  por- 
tion is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  while  the  southern 
belonra  to  the  alluvial  plain  of  Lombudy.  To  the  N.  and 
W.  of  Lake  Iseo  there  are  numerous  mineral  welts,  the 
most  impoDant  of  which  are  those  of  Treecoro.  Marble  is 
abundant  in  the  mountains,  and  there  are  valuable  iron 
in  early  period  the  wealth  of  the  capital  appeara 
I  increased  by  the  working  of  copper  mines  in 
tbe  district  (See  Finaui,  SuiU  aniidu  miniot  di  Ber- 
gamo, Milan,  1360.)  The  vine  and  flax  are  lately  ^wn, 
and  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm  is  extensively  carried  on. 
The  people  speak  a  rough  dialect,  and  are  liable  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  other  Italians.  The  two  stock  chanic- 
tets  of  popular  Italian  comedy.  Harlequin  or  TruKldino 
and  the  sty  Brighella,  were  both  at  one  time  represented  as 
natives  of  tbe  Bergamo  district. 

Beboamo.  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated 
between  the  Brembo  and  Serio,  two  tributaries  of  the  Adda, 
89  miles  N.E.  of  Milan,  on  the  railway  that  runs  from 
Venice  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  It  consists  of  a  new  and 
an  old  town,  the  latter  known  as  the  OiUd,  or  city,  being 
bailt  on  a  lull,  while  the  former,  or  Borgo  S.  Leonardo, 
occupies  the  level  ground  lielow.  On  the  eastern  side  (here 
are  also  two  important  suburbs,  &  Oaitrina  and  Paiaao. 
Bergamo  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  prefect,  and  poe- 
sessea  a  school  of  art  known  as  tlie  Academia  Carrara, 
a  museum,  a  lyceum,  a  library  contained  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  or  Broletlo,  a  musical  institute,  two  tlieatrea,  and 
various  BcientiGc  societies.  There  are  also  a  lunatic  BSylum, 
a  hospital,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  Among  its 
numerous  churches  may  be  mentioned  S.  Maria  Haggiore, 
which  dales  from  1173,  and  the  neighboring  CoUeoni 
diapel,  the  old  Arian  church  of  San  Alessandro  della 
Croce,  B.  Bartolommeo,  and  H.  Orats.    The  principal  objects 
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of  industry  in  the  city  are  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods, 
Iron-wares,  waxcloth  and  wax  candles,  and  playing  carda. 
A  lar^  fair,  called  the  Fiem  di  8.  Alessandro,  la  annually 
held  in  the  new  town.  It  dates  from  the  lOth  centuiy, 
and  is  of  great  importance,  espedall^  for  the  silk  tradb. 
Bergamo,  or  Ber^onniin,  was  a  municipal  town  during  the 


c«ntury  il    .   .    ,,   ., _ ^  __._   . 

In  1509  it  was  occupied  by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who 
retained  it  for  seven  years,  and  then  restored  it  to  Venice. 
In  1790  the  French  a^in  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city,  and  constituted  it  the  capital  of  their  department  of 
Serio.  Bergamo  was  (he  birthplace  of  Tiraboschi,  Rubini, 
and  Donisetti.     Population,  S7,363. 

BEROAMOT,  On.  of,  an  essenlial  oil  obtained  from  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Citnu,  r^wded  by  Risso 
as  0.  btryamia,  but  not  generally  l>elieveii  to  oonstitute  a 
distinct  species.  The  bergamot  is  a  small  tree  with  leaves 
and  flowera  like  the  bitter  orange,  and  a  round  fruit  nearly 
3  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  thin  lemon-yellow  smooth  rind. 
The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^^gio,  in 
Calabria,  whence  the  entire  supply  of  bergamot  oil  isdrawn. 
The  oil  is  contuned  in  small  vesicles  in  the  rind,  from  which 
it  can  be  expressed  by  simple  pressure  in  the  hand.  An 
old  method  of  obtaining  the  oil,  now  almost  supeiveded,  is 
by  skinning  the  fruit,  and  pressing  the  oulaide  of  the  rind 
against  a  sponge.  The  rind  being  turned  over  so  that  tbe 
outside  becomes  concave,  the  vesicles  are  easily  ruptured 
by  hand  pressure  against  the  sponge,  which  absorbs  the  oil 
as  it  escapes.  The  oi)  is  now  obtained  by  placing  several 
fruits  in  a  saucer-shaped  apparatus,  the  surface  of  which 
is  cut  into  rulialin^  sharp^d^ed  grooves.  Against  the 
sharp  edges  of  this  dish  the  fruits  are  rapidly  revolved  by 
means  of  a  heavy  cover  placed  above  it,  which  is  moved 
by  a  cog-wheel.  The  oil  vessels  are  ruptured  by  pressure 
uainst  the  knife  edges,  and  tbe  oil  which  ex'uaee  falls 
through  small  perforations  in  the  bottom  into  a  vessel 
placed  underneath.  It  is  allowed  to  rest  till  a  greasy  sub- 
stance— bergamot  camphor — deposits,  after  which  it  is 
bottled  for  use.  Bergamot  oil  is  a  limpid  greenish -yellow 
fluid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0'869.  of  a  powerful  but  pleas- 
ant citrine  odor  and  an  aromatic  bitterish  taste.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  two  essential  oils,  the  moat  Tolatile 
of  which  is  a  pure  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine; the  other,  contuning  oxygen,  being  regarded  as 
a  hydrate  of  lemon  oil.  The  chief  use  of  bergamot  oil  is 
in  perlVimery  and  as  a  flavoring  material  in  cookery. 

BERQEN,  a  city  and  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way, capital  of  the  province  of  South  Bergen,  in  60°  24'  N. 
lat  and  5°  18'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  called  the  Vaag,  has  a 
fine  harbor  with  two  good  entrances,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills,someofwhIch-attainthe  hejghtof  2000 feet  Toward 
the  sea  it  is  defended  by  the  sndent  fortress  of  Bergenhuua, 
the  citadels  of  Fredericksberg  and  Srerresberg,  and  some 
lesser  works.  The  appearance  of  the  town,  which  rises  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  and  is  generally  well  built,  is 
decidedly  piclureeque,  with  its  wooden  houses  painted  of 
various  colors.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  several  churches, 
of  which  the  oldest,  St.  Mtrfa,  dates  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury, hospitals,  a  laiarelto,  a  national  museom,  a  diocesan 
college,  a  naval  academy,  a  school  of  design,  public  libra- 
ries, various  charitable  institutions,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  l>ishopric,  and  pcesessce  a  tribunal  of  secondary 
jurisdiction  and  one  of  the  three  public  treasuries  of  Nor- 
way. Bergen  haa  a  considerable  export  trade,  which  con- 
sists of  stMJcfish,  lobsters,  fish-rocs,  herrings,  whale  oil. 
horns,  skins,  rock  moss,  and  timber,  and  is  chiefly  carried 
on  with  tlie  northern  countries  of  Europe.  In  1367  the 
number  of  steamships  that  entered  the  port  was  184,  with 
a  tonnage  of  28,454.  The  imports  of  that  year  amounted 
to  £92^00,  and  the  exports  to  £344,000.  Bei^n  was 
founded  in  the  11th  ceutuir  by  Olaf  the  Peaceful,  king  of 
Norway.  In  1445  the  Hanseatic  League  established  a 
fiictory  in  the  city,  anil  continued  to  have  almost  the  sole 
control  of  the  trade  till  1558,  when  it  was  expelled  by  the 
Norwegians,  who  found  its  presence  oppressive.  There 
is  still  a  kind  of  Gennan  colony  in  the  place,  which  keens 
up  the  Hanseatic  tradition,  and  the  ola  German  church,^ 
hospilal,  and  "factory"  or  eontor  are  still  extant,  tlM 
latter  furnishing  excellent  warehouse  Bccommodalloa.  |  A 
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large  part  of  the  toirn  was  burnt  down  in  1855^  and  has 
since  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  r«ular  and  open  manner.  It 
b  the  second  largest  town  in  Konrar.  Population  (1370), 
80^2. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  proY- 
ince  of  North  Brabant,  aitnated  on  both  Bidea  of  the  River 
Zoom,  near  ila  confluence  with  the  East  Scheldt,  in  51° 
29'  N.  lat.  and  4'  17'  E,  long.  It  is  about  15  miles  N. 
of  Antwerp,  and  22  W.S.W.  of  Breda.  The  houaea  are 
well  built,  the  market-places  and  gquares  handsome  and 
■paciouB.  Il  poBseeses  a  port  and  an  areenal,  and  contains 
a  lown-hoiise,  a  I^in  school,  and  an  academy  of  desini 
and  architecture.  The  lower  of  the  old  casMc  ia  remark- 
able for  an  increase  of  its  breadth  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  for  its  liability  to  be  rocked  wiien  slniclc  bv  a  strong 
wind.  There  are  numerous  tile-works  and  potteries  of  fine 
ware ;  and  a  conuderabie  trade  is  carried  on  in  anchovies 
ouight  in  the  Scheldt. 

laths  13th  century  B<rgeD-op- Zoom  bsoametfae  Matof  Conat 
Qerbard  of  Weatmael,  wtia  farrounded  it  with  walls.  Id  IS33 
It  waa  ersctad  by  Charles  V.  of  Oermaay  into  a  marquisBts, 
wbicb  waa  suuicMirely  held  by  th«  families  of  Bsrghei,  Herode, 
Witlbem,  »'He«ninb«rgb,  Hoheniolleni,  Tour  d'AuTergne,  and 
SuUbaoh,  - 


ia  isei  ■: 


rights  in 


la  1678  the  town  joinsd  Iho  United  NstharUnds,  and  wm  shortly 
art«rwarda  fortified.  In  1&88  it  wu  an inooeufully  besieged  by 
the  dohe  of  Fsnna  (see  UoUej'BUniitd  Ntik,rla«dt,  ehap.  xi.}, 
SDd  In  1005  it  was  snddeniy  attaolisd  by  Qu  Terail  {Ihid.  tthsp. 
'xllT.).  In  ISZS  it  defied  tbs  ulmoitatteoipU  of  Spiaola,  wbt 
1  enterprise  after  a  siege  -    * '- 


and  the  loaaof  1200  man.  lu  fortlBoatioDi  wen  gi 
ened  In  1S8S  by  Cooaboorn,  who,  It  was  belierod,  had  almost 
I  It  impregnabla ;   and  in  1736  thay  were  farther  ei- 
~  own  was  taken  by  the  French 

ewar.it  was  again 


tended. 


I  It  impregnabia ;  ai 
Iq  1747,  howevar,  t 


a  ITSa  Ukan  by  Fiohagro.  The  Eagliih,  a 
Graham,  aftarwardi  Lord  Lyoadoeh,  in  Hareo,  leit,  maae  an 
attempt  to  take  It  by  a  coup  d*  rutin,  bat  wen  driren  back  with 
neat  loai  by  the  Fraooh,  who,  hoKaier,  aurrendered  the  plao* 
by  Iha  treaty  of  peana  la  the  Following  Hay. 

BEROERAC,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondiasement  in 
the  department  of  Dordogne,  in  France,  situated  in  a  fei^ 
tile  plain,  80  mila  8.S.W.  of  P^rigueux,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Dordogna,  which  is  here  crot^  by  a  fine  bridge  of 
five  arches  and  tendered  navigable  by  a  large  dam.  The 
town  is  rather  poorly  built,  and,  in  spite  of  its  agc^  con- 
tuns  no  monuments  of  antiquarian  interest.  It  is,  hoi>- 
ever,  a  place  of  great  industrial  activity,  has  a  commnnal 
college,  tribanals  of  primary  jnrisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  a  public  library;  and  manufacturea  paper,  iron  and 
copper  wares,  hats,  hoaierr,  and  leaUier.  The  wines  of  the 
neighborhood  are  in  good  repute,  and  form  an  important 
article  in  the  trade  of  the  lown,  which  is  principally  i 
lied  on  with  Bordeaux  and  Libourue.  Bergerac  owes  its 
origin  to  the  abbey  of  SL  Martin,  which  was  founded 
1080,  and  during  the  English  invasions  it  played  an 
portaot  part  as  a  fortress.  In  the  16th  centuir  it  wa 
very  floariahing  and  populous  place,  but  most  of  its  inhab- 
itants having  embraced  Calvinism  it  aiKTered  greatly  during 
(he  religious  wars.  Its  fortifications  and  citadel  were  de- 
molished by  Louis  XIII.  in  1621,  and  it  was  injuriously 
affected  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  NantM.  Popu- 
Ution  in  1872,  8679. 

BERGMANN,  Torbxrk  OLor,  Swedish  chemist  and 
naturalist,  was  bora  at  Calherinbei^,  West  Gothland,  in 
1736.  At  the  ace  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Univemity 
of  Upeala,  and  disliflgiiished  himself  by  eitraordinary  as- 
aiduity  in  study,  directing  his  attention  jnore  particularly  to 
the  natural  Bcienc«s.  Duriiu  a  reaidence  at  home  rendered 
neccsBary  b^  hi?  weak  health,  he  employed  hituHelf  in  col- 
lecting specimens  of  insects  and  plants,  which  he  forwarded 
to  LinnsniB,  who  was  much  plessed  with  Ihem,  In  1756 
he  gained  neat  reputation  by  his  memoir  on  the  Qxxia 
atpiatiau,  which,  coutcary  to  the  opinion  of  Linnnus,  he 

firoved  to  be  nothlag  but  the  ovum  of  a  certain  species  of 
eech.  Some  years  later  he  was  made  professor  of  physics 
at  Upsala,  and  published  numerous  scientific  memoirs.     ' 


resolved  to  become  a  candidate.  He  had  not  hitherto  de- 
voted special  attention  to  diemistry,  but  in  a  very  short 
period  by  incredible  application  he  produced  sa  evidence 
of  his  htneaa  for  the  post  a  paper  on  the  compoeitio 


alum,  which  is  still  regarded  aa  a  maslenieoe.  Be  wh 
appointed  to  tiie  chair,  vhich  he  held  UU  hu  death  inlTSI. 
In  1776  he  had  declined  an  offer  from  the  king  of  Prows 
inviting  him  to  settle  in  Berlin.  Beigmann  was  sn  nn- 
tisually  acute  and  sagacious  analytical  chemist,  and  nude 
eilenaive  and  constant  use  of  the  labotator^.  He  de- 
scribed very  carefully  the  properties  of  carbonic  add  ga^ 
and  gave  a  valuable  analysis  of  mineral  waters.  Hi>  re- 
searches in  mineralogy,  to  which  he  applied  his  geometri- 
cal knowledge,  were  even  more  important,  and  led  the  war 
to  Hany's  discoverv  and  classification.  The  theory  at 
elective  or  chemical  affinities,  which  he  worked  oat  very 
fully,  has  had  great  influence  in  the  history  of  chemiitry, 
A  collection  of  Bergmann's  papers  was  published  Enni 
1779  to  1783,  OpMctiia  Pkyaca  et  Oumiea,  6  vols.  Thej 
have  been  translated  into  prench,  German,  and  English. 

BERKELEY,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Glonot- 
ter,  near  the  River  Severn,  on  the  Midland  Railway.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in   a  ncfa 

Enstoral  vale  to  which  it  pves  name,  and  which  it  cele- 
rated  for  its  dairies,  producing  the  famous  cheese  known 
as  "  double  Gloucester."  The  town  has  a  handaome  chunji, 
a  grammar  sdiool,  a  town-hall,  a  market-housa  and  some 
trade  in  coal,  timber,  malt,  and  cheese.  Berkeley  wxa  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  whose  remains  are 
interred  in  the  church.  Berkeley  castle,  on  an  eminence 
B.E.  of  the  town,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  oat  of 
the  ruins  of  a  nunnery  which  had  been  in  existeice  ioim 
time  before  the  ConqueaL  It  aafiered  considerably  during 
the  civil  ware  of  the  17th  century  but  is  still  cue  of  the 
noblest  baronial  castles  existing  in  England.  It  ia  noted  aa 
tlie  scene  of  the  Itarbaroua  mnrder  of  Edward  II.  Sines 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  it  has  been  in  the  bands  of  tbs 
Berkeley  family.  Papulation  of  the  jmrish  in  1871, 4S07, 
— about  a  fourth  of  Uie  number  b«Qg  in  the  town. 

BERKELEY,  Geoboe,  bishop  of  Cloj^ne,  one  of  tht 
most  subtle  and  original  English  metaphysicians,  was  bon 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1685,  at  Dysert  castle,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nore,  about  two  mil«s  below  Thomastown,  Ireland. 
Not  much  is  known  of  his  family,  who  seem  to  have  be« 
connected  with  the  noble  English  house  of  the  same  noma 
Hia  father,  William  Berkeley,  was  an  officer  of  costoins, 
and  appears  to  have  had  at  one  time  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  army.  We  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  mental 
character  of  eitlier  him  or  his  wife.  George,  theit  eldest 
aon,  was  entered  in  1GB6  at  the  famous  Kilkenny  school, 
of  which  ho  was  not  the  only  pupil  afterwards  distin- 
guished. He  was  remarkably  well  advanced  in  studies  lor 
his  yeaiB,  and  in  1700  was  qualifled  to  matriculate  at  TriiH 
ity  College,  Dublin.  There,  for  the  first  lime,  we  b^n  to 
have  a  lair  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  whic^  be 
was  placed,  and  of  the  peculiar  menial  qualities  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  From  his  own  account,  and  from  the  few 
notices  of  contemporaries,  we  con  gathet  that  his  waa  a 
mind  of  peculiar  eubtilty,  keen  to  probe  to  the  very  founda- 
tion any  fact  presented  to  it,  end  resolutely  determined  to 
rest  satisfied  with  no  doctrine  which  had  only  the  endeoce 
of  authority  or  custom,  and  was  not  rapable  of  being  real- 
ized in  conaciousnees.  This  turn  of  mind  natoralTy  led 
him  somewtiat  off  the  beaten  track  of  univemity  atodiea; 
he  was  not  understood  by  his  college  companions,  and  be- 
gan to  be  looked  upon  ss  either  the  greatest  dance  or  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  universicy.  To  such  a  reputation  his 
eccentricity  of  manner,  whic^  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
his  occBsioual  absorption  or  passionate  enthusiasm,  lirsely 
contributed.  Of  the  greatest  importanoe  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  rare  powers  in  a  definite  direi^ion  was  the 
general  condiJon  of  thought  at  the  time  of  hia  residence  al 
Dublin.  The  older  text-booka  of  ph^ca  and  philceo^y 
were  no  doubt  in  use  (Dublin  in  Ihia  respect  has  always 
been  conservative],  but  nlon^de  of  them  the  influeitcea  of 
the  new  modes  of  thinking  were  streaming  in.  Tbe  op- 
posed physical  systems  of  Descarles  and  Newton  had  be- 
gun to  be  known  ;  the  new  and  powerful  calculas  wai  being 
hatidled;  the  revolution  in  melaphvsioal  speculation  inau- 
gurated by  Descart«a  had  reached  t)ublin ;  and,  above  all, 
the  first  great  English  work  on  pure  philoeophjr,  the  Eaof 
of  Locke,  had  been  translated  into  lAtin,  and  its  dodrilM 
were  being  eagerly  and  minutely  discussed  by  the  yooni 
Trinity  Oillege  students.  Add  to  this  the  uodonUed  inAn- 
ence  exercised  by  the  presence  in  Dublin  of  siicdi  men  a* 
the  university  provost,  Peter  Browne,  aflerwaida  tusbop  o! 
Cork,  and  King,  archbishop  of  Dublin  from  1703,  and  il 
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Mioa  of  which 
science.  The 
ciple,  and  ibe 


«tll  readil J  be  leen  that  Berkeley,  to  use  ProreKor  Pnuer's 
words,  "  eDlered  Hn  atmoaphere  which  was  beginniDR'  to  be 
charsed  with  the  elpmenls  of  reaciion  s^inst  Iraditionst 
•cholasticisin  iq  physics  and  in  metaphjBicfl." 

AlEhongh  more  competent  than  anv  man  of  his  time  (o 
appreciate  these  new  movements  of  thought,  Berkeley  did 
not  neglect  the  routine  work  of  the  university.  He  had  a 
disUuKuisbed  career,  was  made  scholar  in  1702,  took  hia 
EA.  d^ree  in  1TD4,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1707. 
That  bis  interest,  however,  was  mainly  directed  towards 
snbjecla  purely  philoeophitkl,  is  evidenced  partly  by  the 
share  he  took  in  eetting  afloat  a  speculative  society  in  which 
the  problems  suggested  by  Descartes  and  Locke  seem  (o 
have  been  di»cu»ed  with  infinite  vi^r,  but,  almve  all,  by 
his  Oommon  Place  Soot,  containing  his  tEioughts  on  physics 
and  philoaopby  from  about  the  year  1703.  This  curious 
document,  one  of  the  moat  valuable  autobiographical  rec- 
ords in  existence,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  growth  of 
Berkeley's  own  conceptions,  and  enables  us  b>  Dnderstsnd, 
hi  more  clearly  than  we  otherwise  could,  the  significance 
of  his  flrst  published  works.     In  the  Common  Plaee  Book, 

if  in  any  writing,  is  to  be  found  the  keen  e    "  '  ' 

pomcming  a  fresh,  creative  thought,  theappli 
will  change  the  whole  aspect  of  speculative 
very  first  senleiMXs  refer  to  some  new  piii 
whole  book  thereafter  is  occupied  turning 
again  the  new  conception,  showing  ihe  diflerent  aapects  it 
BSBumea,  and  the  varions  applications  it  has,  bringing  it 
hoe  to  face  with  possible  objections,  and  critically  consid- 
ering the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  Ihe  fundamental 


ahowB  but  a  slight  amuaintance  with  ancient  or  scholasiic 
philosophies ;  it  is  evident  that  the  author  does  not  appre- 
uale  Spinoza;  he  does  not  refer  to  Leibnitz;  Malebranche 
ia  &eqiienlly  mentioned,  but  hardly  in  such  a  way  as  to  man- 
ifeat  sympathetic  underetanding  of  himi  Norris,  the  P^ng- 
lishibllower  of  Malebranche,  seems  to  be  unnoticed  ;  Mora 
and  the  Mystics,  when  referred  to,  are  quoted  on  isolated 
points,  and  to  their  system  the  young  philoeopher  evidently 
felt  no  BtUM:tion.  Descartes  and  Locke,  above  all  the  lul- 
ler,  are  his  real  masters  tn  speculation,  and  it  is  from  the 
eareful  consideration  of  their  systems  thai  the  new  princi- 
ple has  sprung  to  light.  And  what  is  this  principle  ?  As 
Professor  Fraser  has  said,  (here  are  many  ways  of  express- 
of  il,  and  Berkeley  himself  has  never  given  any  rery  def- 
inite enuncdatioa.  To  put  il  in  a  form  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble resembling  the  stalemenU  in  the  Oommon  Ftaa  Book, 
it  maybe  expressed  in  the  proposition  that  no  existence  ia 
omceivable  and  therefore  possible  which  is  not  either  con- 
KHOUS  spirit  or  the  ideas  (t.s.,  objects)  of  which  such  spirit 
it  conscious.  Existing  things  consbt  of  ideas  or  objects  per- 
ceived or  willed,  while  perception  and  volition  are  incon- 
ceivable and  impoMible  save  as  the  operations  of  mind  or 
qtiriL  In  the  language  of  a  later  philosophy,  the  principle 
is  that  of  the  absolute  synthesis  of  subject  and  object ;  no 
otgect  exists  apart  from  mind.  Mind  is  therefore  the  deep- 
est realilf ;  it  u  the  pruu  both  in  thought  and  in  existence, 
if  for  the  moment  we  assume  the  popular  distinction  between 
these  two.  From  this  primitive  truth,  which,  it  seems  (o 
Berkeley,  merely  requires  careful  consideration  in  order  to 
be  at  once  accepted,  he  never  wavers.  Let  attention  be  hot 
confined  to  the  only  possible  meaning  which  existence  can 
have,  and,  Berkeley  thinks,  the  principle  must  appear  self- 
avident.  Thus  he  puts  in  a  new  light  the  perennial  prob- 
lems of  philoaopby,  and  instead  of  diecuBsiog  the  nature  and 
relations  of  sssumed  entities,  such  as  matter,  substance,  or 
caose,  would  ask  us  to  consider  whether  or  not  these  have 
an;  significance  apart  from  the  perceptions  or  volitions 
of  conscious  spirit,  what  in  (hat  case  they  do  mean,  and 
whether  the  supposed  difficulties  connected  with  them  do 
not  vanish  when  tbeir  inie  interpretation  is  thoroughly 
grasped.  Of  all  these  difficulties  that  concerned  with  the 
Dsture  of  matter  is  of  greatest  importance  to  Berkelev. 
From  misconceptions  of  the  true  nature  of  material  luti- 
ttance  have  Sowed,  according  to  him,  (he  materialism, 
skepticism,  and  infidelity  which  disfigured  (be  age ;  and  all 
these  are  completely  banished  by  the  new  principle.  The 
applications  of  his  principle  and  his  own  inclinations  led 
Berkeley  into  other  deportments  of  science  which  he  was 
not  so  well  qualified  to  handle.  The  first  result  of  the 
principle,  as  he  conceived  it,  is  undoubtedly  empiricism  in 
the  theory  of  cognition.    The  ultimate  elenienls  of  know- 


ledge are  the  minima  of  coiudousneas,  presentative  or 
representative;  pure  thought  and  abstract  ideas  are  not 
capable  of  being  realized  by  the  mind,  and  are  thereforo 
impossible.  The  only  malhematical  proceses  to  whicli 
these  minima  can  be  subjected  are  addition  and  subtraction  ; 
and  conaeq  neatly  great  part  of  the  QimTni^n  Plaee  Book  is 
occupied  with  a  vigorous  and  in  many  points  exceedingly 
ignorant  polemic  sgainsl  Ihe  fundamental  conceptions  of 
the  fluxional  and  infinitesimal  calculus,  a  polemic  which 
Berkeley  CMriad  on  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

He  soon  began  to  appear  as  an  author.  In  1707  he 
published  two  short  tracts  on  mathematics,  and  in  1709 
the  Sea  Theory  (/  Vinon,  in  which  he  applied  his  new 
principle,  though  without  stating  it  eiplcitly.  The  new 
theory  is  a  critical  examination  of  (he  trie  meaning  of  (be 
externality  which  is  apparently  ftiven  in  visual  conscious- 
ness, and  which,  to  the  unphiloeopbical  mind,  is  (he 
Birongest  evidence  of  the  independent  existence  of  outer 
objects.  Such  visual  consciousness  is  shown  to  be  ulti- 
mately a  system  of  arbi(rary  signs,  symboliiing  for  uB 
cer(ain  actual  or  possible  tactuu  experience — in  fact,  a 
language  which  we  learn  through  custom.  The  diOerenca 
between  the  contents  of  the  visual  and  the  tactual  COD- 
BciousnesB  b  absolute ;  (hey  have  no  element  in  common. 
The  visible  and  visual  sisna  are  definitely  connected  with 
tactual  experiences,  and  the  a»ocia[ion  between  them, 
which  has  grown  up  in  our  minds  through  custom  or  habit, 
rests  upon,  or  is  guaranteed  by,  the  constant  conjunction 
of  the  two  by  the  will  of  the  Universal  Mind.  But  this 
avnthesls,  whether  on  the  objective  side  as  the  nniversal 
thought  or  course  of  nature,  or  on  (he  subjec(ive  side  as 
menial  association,  is  not  brought  forward  prominently  by 
Berkeley.  It  was  at  the  same  time  perfectly  evident  that 
a  quite  similar  analysis  migb(  have  been  applied  to  tactnal 
consciousness,  which  does  not  give  eitematily  in  its  deepest 
significauce  any  more  than  visual;  but  it  was  with  delib- 
erate pnrpose  that  Berkeley  at  first  drew  out  only  one 
side  of  his  aigumenL  In  1710  the  new  doctrine  received 
its  full  statement  in  the  PmieifiUi  of  ^uman  Knowledge, 
where  eitemalily  in  its  ultimate  sense  as  independence  of 
all  mind  ia  considered ;  where  matter,  as  an  abstract,  un- 
perceived  substance  or  cause,  is  shown  to  be  an  impossible 
and  unreal  conception  ;  where  true  substance  is  affirmed  to 
be  conscious  spiri(,  tnie  causality  the  free  activity  of  such  a 
spirit,  while  physical  subetantislity  and  causality  in  (heir 
new  meaning  are  held  to  be  merely  arbitrary  but  constant 
relations  among  phenomena  connected  subjectively  by 
suM^tion  or  association,  conjoined  objectively  in  Ihe 
Universal  Mind.  In  ultimate  analy^,  then,  nature  ia 
conscious  experience,  and  forms  the  sign  or  symbol  of  a 
divine,  universal  intelligence  and  will. 

Ill  the  preceding  year  Berkeley  had  been  ordained  aa 
deacon,  and  in  1711  he  delivered  his  Dieeourte  on  PamtM 
Obedience,  in  which  he  deducea  moral  rules  from  tha 
in(en[ion  of  Ood  to  promote  the  gentral  happiness,  thns 
working  out  a  theological  utililarianism,  which  may  with 
advanlage  be  compared  with  the  later  eipositionsof  Austin 
and  Mill.  From  the  year  1707  he  had  been  engaged  as 
college  tutor;  in  1712  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  - 
and  in  April  of  the  following  vear  he  was  ptoented  by 
Swift  at  court.  Hia  splendid  abilities  and  fine  oourieons 
manners,  combined  with  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his 
character,  made  him  a  universal  nvorile.  Wbile  in  Lon- 
don be  published  his  Dialoyuxe  (1713),  a  more  popular 
exposition  of  his  new  theory ;  for  exquisite  bcility  of 
style  these  are  perhaiH  the  finest  philosophical  writings  in 
(he  English  language.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
became  chaplain  to  Lord  Peterborough,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  Continent,  returning  in  August,  1714.  He 
travelled  again  in  \7\b  as  tu[or  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Ashe, 
and  was  absent  from  England  for  five  years.  On  his  way 
home  he  wrote  and  sent  (o  the  French  Academy  the  essay 
De  Motv,  in  which  is  given  a  full  account  of  his  new 
conception  of  causality,  the  fundamental  and  all-corapre- 
henaive  thought  in  his  philosophy.  In  1721,  during  the 
disturbed  state  of  social  relations  consequent  on  the  burst- 
ing of  the  great  South  Sea  Bubble,  he  puhliahed  an  Eaag 
lonanU  prenenllng  Ilie  £ui»  of  OraU  Britain,  which  shows 
the  inlenae  interest  he  took  in  all  practical  sfioirs.  In  (he 
same  year  he  retumoi  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  and  waa  made  divinity  lecturer  and  university 
preacher.  In  1722  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  oif 
Dromore,  a  post  which  seems  to  have  entailed  no  duties,  u 
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we  And  him-holdiaK  the  officea  of  Hebrew  lectnrer  and 
MDJor  proctor  st  Uie  nnWerait^.  The  following  Tear 
bnjaKht  him  mn  aneipecUd  addition  of  fortiiii^  Hin  Vbd- 
homngh,  Swift's  Vaoena,  baring  left  him  half  her  prop- 
erty. It  would  appear  that  he  had  only  met  her  once  at 
dinner.  la  1724  he  wag  notninated  to  the  rich  deanery  of 
Deny,  but  had  hardly  been  appointed  before  he  was  usine 
every  effort  to  reaign  it  in  order  to  deTOte  himself  to  his 
enthmiaitically  conceived  scheme  of  fbundinf;  a  collt^  in 
the  Bermndas,  and  estaoding  its  benefila  to  the  Americana. 
With  infinite  exertion  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  QoT- 
vnment  a  promise  of  £20,000,  and,  after  four  years  spent 
in  preparation,  sailed  in  September',  I72S,  accompanied  by 
•ome  Mends  and  b^  his  wife,  daughter  of  Judge  Forster, 
whom  he  had  married  in  the  preoeding  month.  Their  des- 
tination was  Rhode  Island,  where  they  resolved  to  wait  for 
the  promised  grant  from  OoTemment.     Three  years  of 

S let  retirement  and  study  were  spent  in  the  island.  Berke- 
bought  a  farm,  made  many  friends,  and  endeared  him- 
f  lo  tne  inhabitants.  But  it  gradually  be<»ine  apparent 
that  Ooreroment  would  never  hand  over  the  promised 
grant,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  seriously  contemplated  doing 
BO.  BerlteJey  was  therefore  compelled  reluctantly  lo  give 
op  bis  cherished  plan.  Boon  after  his  return  he  published 
Ine  frails  of  hh  quiet  studies  in  Aldphiim,  or  ike  M'aaiU 
PAifosoptsr  (1733),  a  finely  written  worli  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  critically  examining  the  Tarious  forms  of  fre»- 
thlnkin^  in  the  age,  and  bringing  forward  in  antithesis  lo 
tbem  bts  own  tbeorr,  which  shows  all  nature  to  be  the 
language  of  Qod.  The  work  was  extremely  popular.  In 
1734  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  and  at  once 
went  into  residenoe.  The  same  year,  in  his  ArwlyA,  he 
attacked  Ibe  higber  mathemaliis  as  leading  to  freethink- 
log;  this  invdved  him  in  a  hot  controTeny.  The  Qvmtt, 
a  practical  work  in  the  form  of  questions  on  what  would 
now  be  called  sodial  of  economic]  philosophy,  appeared 
in  three  parts,  i73fi,  1736,  1737.  In  1744  wss  published 
the  Stris,  partly  occasioned  by  the  oontniveny  with  i«- 
gatd  to  lat^water,  but  rising  fax  above  the  petty  drcum- 
■tSLDoe  from  whit^  it  took  its  rise,  and  in  its  chun  of 
ndectioiia  revealing  the  matured  thoughts  and  wide  read- 
ing of  its  author,  while  opening  up  hidden  depths  in  the 
Bnkeleian  metaphydcs.  In  17S1  his  eldest  son  died,  and 
in  1762  he  removed  with  bis  family  to  Oxford  for  the 
Mka  of  bis  son  Oeorg^  wbo  was  studving  there.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Januair,  1753,  ne  expired  sudden- 
ly and  painlesaly  in  the  miost  of  his  fiunily.  And  thus 
quietly  closed  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  lives 
on  reooid.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 
Altban 
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ooDoeptlea  to  pre- 
•ediBg  systems,  and  to  inqali*  how  far  the  prineipl*  is  metapta  js- 
foally  JostiBabl*.  Id  Uw  pbllowphies  of  Doseartu  and  Locka 
*  la^  share  of  attaoUon  had  beea  dlnutod  to  the  idea  of  mat- 
ter, whlah  was  bold  to  b*  tiio  abttraot,  ODperoeivod  baokgrouad 
nf  leal  expsrionss,  and  was  soppoiod  to  give  rise  to  oor  idoas 
•f  axtaraal  things  through  Its  aotlon  on  tbo  ssotiont  mind. 
Knowlsdgo  being  limited  to  the  ideas  prodoood  eooid  nsTCr 
extend  to  the  onpero^vod  matter,  or  sabetanoo,  or  oans*  wbloh 

Erodoaed  them,  and  it  bwmme  a  problem  for  speoniatiTO  seleaoe 
I  detenalne  the  groandi  far  tbo  Tsry  bcliBf  in  iti  eilat«Dce. 
Pbllasophy  memod  iibant  to  and  In  ikcptloiim  or  in  material- 
ism. Now  Berkeley  pat  Ihii  irhole  problem  in  ■  new  light  by 
pointing  ont  that  a  prelimlni 
aoiwored.  Before  we  dedno* 
H  oanie,  sabitanoe,  matter,  we  mnat  aak  wh&t  lo  reality  do 
thHe  mean, — what  i>  the  utnal  oontant  of  eonwioaaaua  which 
oomsponds  to  theie  words?  Do  not  all  Ihue  ideu,  when  held 
lo  represeDt  lometbing  whlah  eiiiti  abututetj  apart  from  all 
kaowlodge  or  it,  inToIre  a  oontradisCion  T  An  they  not  truly, 
when  so  regardod,  inconoelvahle,  and  mere  arbitrary  flgment* 
which  oannot  poiaibly  be  realiied  in  sonHloDinMif  In  pat- 
ling  thil  qoeition,  not  lesi  than  in  anawering  it,  ooniiite  Berke- 
ley's distinct  originatity  u  a  philoiopher.  The  eaaence  of  the 
•oBwer,  as  hu  been  alreuiy  aeen,  Is  that  the  unlTene  ii  inson- 
o^Tablo,  aput  from   mind. — that  eiiatenoe,  aa  auah,  denotea 


jecta  of  oonaoiouaneaa.     Uattei 

utanal  thinga,  in  ao  far  aa  they  &re  thonght  (o  bava  an  eilal 

beyond  tbe  circle  of  oonaoioaaneaa,  are  impoaaible,  ineonoeii 

able,  absurd.     Eitsmal  thinga  are  tb 

■wliate  peroaption.     To  thia  oonalniii 

titt  pl>M^  to  have  boen  led  by  the  train 


ipoaait 

iga  knowi 
Berkeley  aeema,  in  the 


whatarer  netiona 


nan  analygi. 


■ubjegt- 


flud  their  meaning  In  faol 
be  no  donbt  tha    ' 

realitf,  it  doee  i 

thia  ii  by  no  meana  Che  whole  or  STen  tha  prii 

le^a  philoaophy;  it  ia  eaaantially  a  tneoi, 

thia  ia  brooght  ont  gradually  under  the  preafu: 

in  tha  first  aolution  of  the  early  problem.     To 

ive  idoaliim,  aenae  peroepta  dilTar  from  ideaa 

in   degree,  not  in  kind;  twtb  belong  to  the  indiridual  Bind. 

our  will ;  they  mnat  therefore  be  prodnoad  by  loma  other  wil^ 
^by  the  divine  intelligenoe.  Ssnae  eiperienoe  is  thaa  die 
oonatant  action  upon  our  minds  of  auprama  aetive  iolallea^ 
and  ii  not  tha  oanseqaenoa  of  dead  inert  matter.  It  might  ap. 
paar,  therefore,  that  seniible  thingi  had  an  objaotiTs  ulUtBot 
in  the  mind  of  Ood;  that  an  idea  so  soon  aa  it  paaaea  oat  of 
oar  oODicloDaDeas  pauea  Into  that  of  Qod.  This  is  an  inler- 
protation,  fireqaaatly  and  not  without  aome  jastioa,  put  epen 
Berkeley'!  own  eJpreuloD.  But  It  ia  not  a  aatisliotory  aeooDnt 
of  bli  theory.  Berkeley  is  oompelled  to  aaa  that  an  immediale 
penepllou  ia  not  a  Mnj,  and  that  v  '  ' 
or  sabntantial  la  not  a  Mnsation 
which  Id  ultimate  analysis  mMna  a< 

felt  or  Saab  as  our  eiparlenoe  haa  lauguL  dm  wuuta  oe  isit  u 
oonjoDotion  with  those.  Oar  belloT  In  (he  reality  of  a  (hing 
may  therefore  be  said  to  mean  anuranee  that  thia  anoalatJoa 
la  oar  mlndi  between  actual  and  possible  eensationa  la  aoma- 
how  Euarutaed.  Further,  Berkeley'a  own  theory  would  nerv 
permit  him  to  speak  of  posilbls  aenaationa,  meaning  by  (hat 
the  Ideaa  of  aensatlooB  ealted  op  to  our  mloda  by  present  a- 
perleooB.  He  eould  oever  have  held  that  theae  afforded  taj 
explanation  of  the  parmaoant  aiistODoe  of  real  objeets.  B^ 
theory  ia  q'liile  diitinot  from  this,  whioh  really  amounts  Is 
nothing  mora  than  sal^eotlve  Idealism.  Bitamal  thinga  aie 
produud  by  (he  will  of  tbe  divlae  intelllgeooej  they  are  aanaed, 
and  eauaad  in  a  regular  order;  there  aiiit  in  tha  divine  miad 
arahetypea,  of  wbloh  sense  eiperieDoe  may  bo  laid  to  be  the 
realiaation  in  our  flnlte  mindi.  Oar  belief  In  tha  permaBenae 
of  something  wbloh  oorreaponda  to  the  ssaoelation  in  our  mindi 

nasi  of  nature ;  and  tluit  la  merely  assaranee  that  tb*  ulvens 
ia  pervaded  and  regulated  by  mind.  Human  sdenes  is  oon- 
piod  in  eodeavoring  to  decipher  the  divine  ideas  wbieb  And 
realiaation  in  our  limited  eiparlenoe,  in  trying  to  Inlerprat  tha 
divlna  language  of  whioh  natural  thing*  are  tha  words  and  M- 
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of  qualitill. 


daritood.  Of  hia  apiritaal  emplrieiam  only  oaa  slda  ua  baaa 
aoocpted  by  later  thlnkon,  and  has  been  looked  np«n  as  tha 
whofa.     Tbe  lubjaotive  maehaniam  of  aasoeiatiOD  whiah  vilb 

diBWiMt 


the  divine  thoughta.  Initaad,  therefore,  of  bla  or  eeeis- 
aity,  or  matter,  or  the  unknown,  a  living,  aetiva  mind  ia  looked 
npon  as  the  sentn  and  apring  of  the  oniverse,  and  thia  is  lbs 
uasnoe  of  the  Berheleian  mataphysloa. 

It  may  be  aafely  aald  that  the  deeper  aspeat*  of  Batelq>'s 
new  thought  have  been  almoit  nuiTetsatly  negleotad  M'  misaa- 
deritood.     Of  hia  Bpiritual  empli'  '  "    ' 

aoocpted  by  later 
whole.    The  inbjaotivi 

Berkeley  ia  but  part  of  the  true  eiplanation,  a 
OD  tbo  objeotiva  realiaation  in  the  divine  mind,  haa  b 
oelvad  as  Id  itself  a  aatiafactory  theory.  Su 
bean  regarded  by  thinkers  who  prefeaa  tfaem 
as  tha  ona  propoaition  warranted  by  oonaolonsness ;  the  aa|Hr- 
ielsm  of  hia  philoaophy  haa  been  eageriy  weleomad,  wUta  thi 
spiritual  intuition,  without  which  the  whole  is  to  Barteiv 
naaningleai,  haa  been  cast  aside.  For  this  he  is  himssif  ia  ■* 
small  measure  to  blame.  Tbe  deeper  spiritual  IntuitioD,  pnaial 
^m  tha  flrat,  was  only  brought  into  clear  relief  la  wdit  to 
meat  difBoultiea  in  the  earlier  a(atameDtS{  and  tbe  axtiodga 
of  tha  intuilion  itself  beyond  tho  limits  of  our  own  oonaehMi- 
neee,  trbioh  oompletely  romovaa  hia  poaicion  from  mete  soy** 
ivism,  nets  on  [bnadaUona  anoritioally  assumed,  and  at  tt* 
light  irreoDDDllabIa  with  eertaln  poaitioni  of  hia  ayaten.  TW 
neoossity  and  oaivaraality  of  (he  judgmi 
auliitantlality  an  taken  for  granted ;  and 
tion  of  tbe  plaee  held  by  theae  notiona  ii 
tion.  The  ralatian  batwean  tha  divine  c 
liganoe,  «  first  thought  as  that  of  agent  and  roeipient,  is  oom- 
plioated  and  obscure  when  the  neoeaaity  for  eiplaining  tbe  pw- 
manence  of  real  thinga  oomea  forward.  Tho  divine  aroli*ln»i* 
aooording  lo  wbloh  aenaibleeaparienoe  li  regulated  and  in  wVfA 
!t  flnda  Ita  real  objeotlvity,  are  dlfforeot  in  kind  from  man  tBom 
ideas,  and  tha  queation  then  arises  whether  In  Ibestwa  hart 
not  agala  tha  "things  as  they  are,"  which  Berkeley  si  Int  « 
oobteraptuonaly  diamiasad.     He  leaves  it  undatermiued  whathia 

preuntatlva,  involvaa  aorao  nfennee  to  this  objwtiv*  toam 
of  nature  or  thought  of  the  divine  mind.  And  if  so,  wbal  is 
the  natnre  of  tha  notions  naoossarily  implied  ia  Iba  aimplM 
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iBAwhdg*  at  %  tkiag,  M  dliKoet  tram  man  Hnie  l«aliD(7 
Tlut  in  kDOwiug  objMttt  Mrtmla  thanibli  un  implixl  whioh  >n 
Bst  pnMDtatioDi  or  Ihtlr  sopiM,  la  at  timea  dlml7  leaB  hj 
Barkalaj  hlmwlf;  bnl  bo  win  DOntent  to  propound  kqnution 
irilh  ngird  to  IboM  notlana,  knd  to  look  upon  Iham  u  monlj 
Loekt'i  idMW  of  nIftUoa.  Snob  idiu  of  relation  »n  In  tnth 
(ha  atoiabliiig-bloak  in  Looks'!  philoaophr,  and  Barkalaj'i 
RDpiriBiim  it  oqaaJlj  Tar  from  aaoonnUng  for  tham. 
With  atl  theio  dsrooti,  hovaiar,  Barkaley'i  now  oonsaptlon 


rimpla  obMrvaUon 

MbiiBe  an  roallf  the  polo 

tamed.     Hs  onoe  far  all  til 


difflonltLei  or 

OD  wbiob   lal 

ifted  tba  problem 


stbe 


ibHurilie* 

r  pbUoaophj  hai 

Hubs,  dotonninad  the  fOrm  bito  whleh  later  matapkjileal  qaca- 
tiou  hafe  baon  Ihrawn. 
Tbs  alaaaiaal  edition  of  Berkele;' 


orka  1*  thU  bT  ProfMaoi 


ibT 
FTBBar(4Toli.— T0li.i.-iii.,  Workt  ,•  toL  ir^  L^ft,  I,  , 
Bii-ntaiim  OS  lu  Pkilomkf,  Clarendon  Preu,  1871),  who  baa 
keen  the  firal,  (here  and  in  Tarloni  (Maya,  to  ubiblt  the  tm* 
form  of  Berkelej'i  pbilotopbr.  8*«  aJio  UeberweK'a  nolaa  to 
kii  timnalatioD  of  the  PrineipUi  (ia«»);  Eckoth'a  Amerloui 
•dilion  of  the  Prineiplu,  with  Prof.  Fraaer'a  introdnetion  ud 
netai,  and  a  tranalation  of  Ihoaa  of  tJebenieg ;  Collyna  BEmon, 
Ihiwraai  /mmaltrialim  (1S4T};  A'nlura  and  EUmtnU  o/ O* 
Satraat  World  (1862) ;  VritiHih,  Utbtr  BtrktUx'i  Id4alumia 
(IBTB).  Diaonaaioni  on  Tarioiu  pointa  of  Berkelej'i  dootrine 
-•-"  be  fonnd  in  Piobto'i  Ztiitclkn/t,  toI.  IvL  tqq. ,-  Mill'*  Di- 
-.-._.  _..-  .;  ._j  ._  ,  SaxJtj.OnHqaaandAddrtita.p. 
a*,  Tol.  ii.  Two  tdvem  nrieiri  of 
J  alao  be  noted— B^ley,  Sarin  of 
-  '""■••  -nd  Abbott,  Siaia  OKI 
'  Konok,  ^iKe 


tM,  «o.  ;  Forrier,  An 
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BEBKHAMPSTEAJ),  Okeat,  s  muiet-town  of  Ek^ 
Ind^  in  the  conntj  of  Herts,  26  miles  N.W.  of  London, 
on  Ihe  Jonction  Canal  and  tb«  Noith-Watem  Railiray. 
It  liM  a  ■podov  cniciforin  church,  with  a  tower  of  the 
Ihfa  oeaiDry,  a  tnarket-house,  erected  in  I8Q0,  which  in- 
dndei  a  com  exchange  and  b  library,  a  grammar  school,  a 
frM  Khool,  aereral  ilnishouacs,  a  jail,  £.  Straw-plaitiDg 
uA  the  manalkctDre  of  small  woodan  waree  are  the  pric- 
dpal  iDdi]stri«&  The  town  i«  of  cmiMderoble  antiqiuly, 
■nd  wai  one  of  the  royal  mldatcee  under  the  Mercian 
Un^adfalioctionwbich  it  again  etyofedander  Henry  II. 
His  castle,  at  that  time  a  fortrcM  of  some  Importance,  was 
bestowed  on  the  Black  Princ^  and  once  then  the  manor 
luB  remained  an  appanage  of  the  sucoe^ve  priocea  of 
Wales.  The  poet  Cowper  was  born  in  the  lectorr  in  17S1. 
RwnUtion  in  1872,  4083. 

BEBE8HIBE,'one  of  the  sondt-eastern  coontiea  of  Eng- 
land, iNWDded  on  the  N.B.  by  BncktnKhamahire,  from  whf  en 
it  is  Nparated  b*  the  Thames  ;N.  \j  Ozfbrdshir&aud  a 
■mall  H>rtiaD  ol^  Olooceater ;  W.  by  Wilts ;  a  by  Hants ; 
and  8.E.  hj  Sorrey.  It  is  of  a  Terr  irregniM  ^^re,  ex- 
lending  from  eaat  to  west  fiilly  60  milee;  while  from  north 
to  sooth,  in  ils  widest  part,  it  is  about  35  miles,  and  in  its  nai^ 
nnnst  part,  at  Reading,  not  more  than  7.    Area,  460,132 

In  Kspect  (o  the  character  of  its  surface  and  soil,  the 
eonnty  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
dinrioni — the  eastern,  containing  the  six  districts  east  and 
indouTe  of  BradGeld,  and  the  western,  embracing  the  re- 
maining six  districts.  The  sur&ce  of  the  eaatem  division 
is  paitb- level  and  partly  undulating,  and  in  many  places, 
at  at  Wii:dBor,  It  is  beantifally  wooded.  The  higheet 
groand  b  at  Bijpbot  Heath,  a  sandy  plateau  460  feet  nigh, 
at  tlie  sonth-eaut  comer  of  the  county.  The  character  of 
the  soil  in  the  eastern  division  is  coiutdered  poorer  than 
in  Ibe  west,  and  consists  mostly  of  blue  clay  and  gravel, 
nsling  on  a  chalk  formation.  In  this  dlviuoa,  tillage, 
daily  brming,  and  mannfacturing  are  more  extensively 
pursufd  than  in  the  other,  and  it  is  conaeqaenlly  more 
thickly  populated.  The  west«m  or  upland  division  con- 
tains a  large  pnniortion  of  elevated  gronad,  and  its  soil  is 
a  reddish  gravelly  loam.  Here  aline  of  chalk  hills,  reach- 
lug  from  Aidworlh  to  Asbury  (which  includes  the  Ilslev 
Downs),  runs  east  and  west,  separating  the  two  fertile  ral- 
'  leys  of  the  Kennet  and  the  Thames.  Another  range  of 
chalk  downs,  known  ss  the  Cuckamslev  Hills,  extends  from 
the  nelghboiiiood  of  Wantage  to  Ihe  border  of  Wiltshire, 
the  bluest  point  being  White-Horm  Rill,  898  feet  high. 
In  this  part  of  the  county  the  rearing  of  sheep  is  lareel^ 


carried  on,  while  in  the  district  of  Hntigeribnl, 


situated  in  Ihe  basin  of  the  Sennet,  the  soil  allows  a  large 
breadth  of  tillage,  and  a  greater  namber  of  persons  are  en- 
jiaged  in  agricultnral  puranits  there  than  any  other  district 
m  the  eonnty. 

Wheat  anil  beans  are  extensively  caltivated ;  and  a  spe- 
cies of  peat  (band  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet  yields  ashes 
that  are  of  great  value  to  the  aoils  oear  that  river.  In  the 
vales  of  Kennet  and  Wbite-Horse  dairy  fsnning  predom- 
inates. Near  Paringdon  i^kb  are  extensively  resred,  and 
the  breed  ia  celebrated.  The  estate  of  Pusej,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Faringdon,  presents  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
high  cIbbb  fonniQB,  while  in  the  eastern  division  the  model 
farms  in  the  district  of  Wokingliam,  Ihe  property  of  John 
Waller,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  county,  may  bo  referred  to  n 
the  best  specimens  of  the  recent  improvements  in  agricnl- 
tar&  Mr.  Waller's  mansion  at  Bearwood,  too,  b  an  in- 
stance of  a  baronial  residence  seldom  eqnaUed  in  extent 
and  admirable  disposition. 

Few  parts  of  England  are  better  snpplied  with  the  &ail- 
ities  of  water  communication  than  the  county  of  Berlca. 
It  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Thames  with  London  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Severn  at  two 
separate  points  on  that  river; — one  through  the  Thames 
and  Severn  canal,  some  miles  below  Qloncester,  the  other 
through  the  River  Kennet  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal 
by  Bath  and  Bristol.  Besides  the  navigable  rivers,^  it 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  Wills  and  Berks  canal,  wbidi 
connects  the  Thames  at  Abmgdon  with  the  Avon  at  Trow- 
ibridge  in  Wiltshire,  and  communicatee  with  the  Keimet 
and  Avon  canal.  The  other  rivers,  which  all  finally  fall 
into  the  Thames,  are  the  Ock,  the  Loddon,  the  Eubome, 
and  the  Lamboum. 

The  tnmpike  roads  are  generally  good.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  roads  from  London  to  Bath  and  Oxford, 
both  of  which  enter  the  county  at  Maidenhead,  and  soon 
afterwards  separate,  the  former  raiming  B.W.  to  Bead- 
ing the  latter  nearly  N.W.  to  Bonley.  £^ght  branches  of 
railway  intersect  the  county,  vit,  the  Oreat  Western,  from 
Maidenhead  to  Beading,  and  from  Beading  to  Bbrivenbam ; 
the  branch  from  Dii&t  to  Hincksey  and  Oxford;  the 
Be^  and  Hants  railway  branches  from  Reading  to  Morti- 
mer and  Basingstoke,  and  from  Reading  to  Newbury  and 
Hungerford ;  the  Beading,  Ouiidford,  and  Reigate  line; 
and  Uie  Readiug,  Wokingham,  and  Staines  branch  of  the 
South- Western  Railway. 

Berkshire  is  not  a  manafacCnring  county,  although  the 
woollen  manu&cture  was  introduced  here  as  long  ago  aa. 
the  time  of  the  Tudors.  There  are  some  paper-mills, 
particnlarly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newbury,  and  an 
extenoive  biscuit  manufactorr  at  Reading.  The  chief' 
trade  conriste  in  agricultural  prodace. 

From  its  vicinity  to  Ae  metropolis,  the  salubrity  of  the- 
climate,  and  the  general  beauty  of  the  country,  few  conn- 
ties  have  more  numerons  seats  of  the  nobility  and  genC^ 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Berkshire.     Among  these  stands 


may  also  be  mentioned  Wythnm  Abbev  (earl  of  Abing- 
don) ;  Asbdown  Park  and  Hamatead  Marahall  (earl  of 
Craven) ;  Coleshlll  (earl  of  Radnor) ;  Shrivenham  House 
(Viscount  Barringtou) ;  Easthampelead  Park  (marqub  of 
bownshire);  Eoglefield  House  (B.  Benyon,  Esq.,  M.P.): 
Aldermaslon  House  (Higford  Burr.  'Eaa.)\  South  Hill 
Park  (Bl.  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  Hayler,  Bart.) ;  Pusey  House 
'^ydney  Bouverie  Pusey^  Esq.) ;  Bearwood  (John  Waltec 
fcw.     «  Tn  .  jjnj  Lookinge  House  (CoL  Loyd  lindsay, 
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j.ne  coun^  comprises  20  hundreds,  6  municipal  bor- 
oughs, and  142  panshea,  besides  14  others  chiefly  or  par-- 
tially  included  in  Berks.  The  couoty  b  in  the  mocese  of 
Oxford  and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury.  11 
forms  an  archdeaconry  by  itself,  and  b  divided  into  the 
four  rural  deaneries  of  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading, 
and  Wallingford.  It  b  in  the  Oxford  drcuit,  and  the 
assises  are  held  at  Beading.  County  courts  are  held  at 
Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  Maidenhead,  New- 
burv.  Riding,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokinghsn 


2fbr  the  borough  of  Reading,  and  Ifor  eaohof  theboroaghs 
of  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  and  Windsor. 

At  the  three  deceauiat  enumeratioBi  the  popoladoa  oC 
the  county  was  as  foUows; — 
Bf«  ToL  XVIU^  Flaw  L 
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The  chief  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  eastern  divigioii 
of  the  count;,  where  the  density  of  the  populalion  amounted 
Id  1S71  to  nbout  1  person  to  l'&  acre ;  while  in  the  western 
it  was  1  perwo  to  3-5  scrts.  The  principal  towns  in  the 
countj  are  Beading  (pop.  32,324),  Windsor  (11,769),  New- 
bury (6602),  Maidenhead  (6173),  Abingdon  (STOd),  Wan- 
tage (32S5),  and  WaJlinKford  (2072).  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  districts  diSers  from  (he  above,  as  thne 
districts  include  peiaona  located  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  boroughs. 

Aniiquities,  both  Romao  and  Saxon,  are  numeroue  in 
various  parts  of  this  oounty.  Watling  Street  enters  Berk- 
•liira  from  Bedfordshire  at  the  village  of  Strealley,  and 
leaves  it  at  Newbury.  Another  Boraan  road  passes  from 
Beading  to  Newbury,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  passing  to  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  other 
to  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire.  A  branch  of  Icknield 
Street  passes  from  Wailingford  to  Wantage.  Near  Wan- 
tage is  a  Roman  camp,  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  and  there 
are  other  remains  of  encampments  at  East  Hampstead  near 
Wokineham,  at  Puaey,  on  White-Horae  Hill,  and  at  Sino- 
Jun  Hill,  near  Wailingford,  At  Lawrence  Waltham  there 
is  a  Roman  fort,  and  near  Denchworth  a,  fortress  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Canute  the  Dan&  called  Cherbury  Castle. 
B&rmwB  are  very  numerous  in  the  downs  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  counU,  particularly  between  Lamboum  and  Wantage. 
Drsfon  Hill  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  hnrying-place  of 
a  Brilish  prince  called  Uther  Pendragon,  and  near  to  it  is 
Uffinirton  Castle,  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  construction. 
On  White-flotse  Hill,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  the  rude 
figure  of  what  is  called  a  horse,  although  it  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  Co  a  greyhound.  It  has  been  formed  by  cut- 
ting away  the  turf  and  leaving  the  chalk  bare.  It  occupies 
nearlv  an  acre  of  land,  and  is  aaid  to  have  been  execute<i 
bv  Alfred  to  celebrate  a  victory  over  the  Danes  in  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Eihelred,  in  the  year  S72.  This  memorial, 
not  having  been  "scoured"  for  many  years,  is  nearly  oblil- 
eraled  by  the  growth  of  the  turf  over  the  chalk.  It  ia  part 
of  the  properly  of  the  earl  of  Craven. 

Berkshire  comprehended  the  principality  inhabited  by 
the  Airebata,  a  tribe  of  people  who  originally  mlgratea 
from  Gaul.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  Srilannia 
Prima,  and  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxona.  When  Alfred  divided  the 
country  into  shires,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Beroaeirt,  which  was  subsequently  changed  to 
that  which  it  now  beaia.  It  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
military  operations  from  the  time  of  09a  down  to  the 
troubles  in  tb«  reign  of  Charles  I.  During  the  civil  war 
two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury.  In  1643,  after  a 
aiege.  Beading  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and 
the  Boyalist  party  were  expelled  from  the  whole  of  the 
coun^  except  Wulingford. 

BBBLIn  is  the  d>ief  dty  of  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Prusua,  and  since 
1871  the  metropolis  of  the  German  empire.  It  is  situated 
in  62°  30'  16'' N.  lat.  and  13°  23'  IB''  E.  long.,  and  Via 
about  120  feel  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  Its  longest 
da^  is  16  hours  47  minutes ;  its  shortest  da^  is  7  hours  36 
minutes.  Its  average  annual  temperature  li  48-2°  Fahr,, 
the  maximum  recorded  heat  being  09-5°  in  1S18,  and  the 
maximum  cold  -_  le-l"  Fahr.  in  1823.  The  average  rain- 
foil  is  21 '74  Prussian  inches,  and  Berlin  has  on  the  average 
120  rain^,  29  snowy,  and  17  fo^y  da^s  in  a  year. 

The  city  is  built  on  what  was  originally  in  part  a  sandy 
and  in  part  a  marshy  district  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Spree^  not  far  from  lU  junction  with  the  Havel,  one  of  the 

Srincipal  tributaries  of  the  Elbe.  By  its  canals  it  has  also 
irect  water  communicaUon  with  the  Oder.  The  Spree 
rises  in  the  mountain  region  of  Upper  Lusada,  is  nari- 
gable  for  the  last  97  English  miles  of  its  course,  enters 
Berlin  on  the  S.B.  as  a  broad  sluggish  stream,  retaining 
an  average  width  of  420  feet,  and  a  depth  of  6  or  7  feet, 
Qntil  it  approaches  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  it  has  a 
sudden  fail  of  4  feet,  and  leaves  the  city  on  the  N.W.,  alter 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Panke,  again  as  a  dull  and 
sluggish  stream,  with  an  average  width  of  only  160  feet, 
but  with  its  depth  increased  to  from  12  to  14  feet.    Within 


the  boundaries  of  the  dty  it  feeds  canals,  and  diviJM  iais 
branches,  which,  however,  reunite.     The  river,  aith  ib 


canals  and  branches,  is  oweed  by  about  50  bridn  of 
which  very  few  have  any  claim  to  archilectaral  beantf. 
Among  these  latter  mM'  be  moitioned  the  Schlenbrucke, 
built  after  designs  by  Schinkel  in  the  years  1322-24,  «idi 
its  eight  coloeasl  figures  of  while  marble,  representiag  tht 
ideal  stages  of  a  warrior's  career.  The  statues  are  lor  lb* 
moat  part  of  high  artistic  merit.  Ther  stand  oo  gnoils 
pedestals,  and  are  the  work  of  Drake,  WoIB;  and  other  em- 
inent Bculptors.  The  KurFuralenbrucke  is  another  biid^ 
which  merits  notice  on  account  of  the  equeetriaa  braut 
statue  of  the  Great  Elector  by  which  it  is  adorned. 

The  etymol<^  of  the  word  "  Berlin"  is  v.,„ 
doubtful.  Some  derive  it  from  Celtic  roots — 
btr,  small,  short,  and  Jyit,  a  lake.  Othen  regaid  it  n  a 
Wend  word,  meaning  a  free,  open  place.  OUiers,  seud, 
regard  it  as  coming  from  the  word  vert,  a  river  iBUnd. 
Professor  Paul  Caasel,  in  a  recently  published  diaserlatiw, 
derives  it  from  the  German  word  "Briihl,"  a  manli'i  dis- 
trict, and  the  Slavonic  termination  "  in  ;"  thus  Briihl,  b; 
the  regular  transmutation  Biirhl  (compare  Germ.  AroHin 
and  &ig.  bum),  Burhlin.  The  question  is  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  stage  of  more  or  less  probable  conjecture. 

Similar  obecurity  rests  on  the  origin  of  the  qj\^ 
dty.  The  hypotheses  which  carried  it  back  to 
the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era  have  been  wholly  sban- 
doned.  Even  the  Margrave  Albert  the  Bear  (d.  117Q)  ii 
no  longer  unquestionably  r^arded  as  its  founder,  and  the 
tendency  of  opinion  now  is  to  date  its  origin  from  the  time 
of  his  greal-grandsans,  Otho  and  John.  When  first  alladed 
to,  what  is  now  Berlin  was  spoken  of  ss  two  towits,  C^ 
and  Berlin.  The  first  authentic  document  concerning  the 
former  is  from  the  year  1237,  concerning  the  latter  fnoi 
the  year  1244,  and  it  is  with  these  dates  UuU  the  tnDlvor- 
thy  history  of  the  dty  begins.  Fididn,  in  fab  Diplamat 
itehe  Seitrn^  nir  Qaduehte  der  StiuU  BaitA,  voL  lii.,  di- 
vides the  history  of  the  town,  from  its  origin  to  the  tima 
of  the  Reformation,  into  three  periods.  The  firrt  of  thtse, 
down  to  the  year  1307,  is  the  period  during  which  the  tvo 
towns  had  a  separate  administration;  the  second,  fion 
1307  to  1442,  dates  from  the  initiation  of  the  joint  admin- 
istration of  the  two  towns  to  its  consummatioo.  The  iMid 
period  extends  from  1442  to  1539,  when  the  two  towns  m- 
braced  the  reformed  faith. 

In  the  year  1665  the  town  had  already  a  pop-  pmr^ 
ulation  of  12,000.  About  ninelv  years  later, 
after  the  dose  of  the  Thirty  Yrars*  War,  it  bad  mnk  ic 
COOO.  At  the  death  of  the  Great  Elector  in  I68S,  it  had 
risen  (o  20,000.  The  Elector  Frederick  lU.,  afterwiidi 
Kinjf  Frederick  I.,  sought  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  roysl 
"  raidence,"  to  which  rank  it  had  been  rsised  in  1701. 
From  that  time  ouwaids  Berlin  ip-ew  steadily  in  exlto^ 
splendor,  and  population.  Frederick  the  Great  found  it, 
at  his  acceesion  in  1740,  with  90,000  inhabitants.  At 
tbe  accewion  of  Frederick  William  IV.  in  1840  it  had 
331,894,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  187^  thirty-fonr  yean 
later,  the  population  had  nearly  trebled,  the  exact  ddb- 
ber»  ia  that  year  being  949,144.  The  two  original  lown- 
ships  of  Coin  and  Berlin  have  grown  into  uie  siilM 
townships  into  which  tbe  city  is  now  divided,  coTcfiig 
about  2o  English  square  miles  of  land,  and  Berlin  nw 
takes  its  plac«  as  the  fourth,  perhaps  the  third,  greater  ei?  ' 
in  Europe,  surpassed  only  by  Londoo,  Paris,  and  pcsnb^ 
Vienna.  Its  importance  is  now  such  tliat  a  bill,  ti  pttsnl 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  consideration  oftbi 
Legislature,  proposes  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  psvrinct 
of  the  kingdom. 

Progrees  and  prosperity  have,  however,  been  dheqnerw 
by  reverses  and  hnmiliations.  The  17th  century  mw  tba 
ImperialislB  and  Swedes,  nnder  Wallenstein  and  and*r 
Gustavus  AdolphuSj  as  enemies,  witliin  its  walla;  the  ISdi 
century,  the  Austrians  and  Kumiana,  during  the  Sena 
Years'  War;  the  19lh  century,  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Frwei: 
and  the  ^ear  1848  witnessed  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  iluA 
Revolution.  But  the  development  of  constitulii»i«l  govwn- 
ment  and  the  triumphs  of  1866  and  1S70  have  wiped  tmt 
the  memory  of  these  dark  spots  in  the  history  of  the  Pms- 

The  town  has  grown  in  splendor  as  it  has  in-    p^y^ 
creased  in  numbers,    Daniei,  in  the  fourth  vol-    baUUvi 
umo  of  his  Handbook  of  Qeographs,  gives  the 
numberof ilspubliobnildinpssTOO.   Ofthes^ib     *"      ^' 
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•re  the  structures  which  Uj  daim  to  the  hishest  an- 
tiquitj,  foDF  cT  them  dating  from  the  13th  ind  14th  cen- 
turies. Bnt  in  respect  of  its  churches,  both  in  their  num- 
Imd'  and  their  beauty,  Beriin  ie,  relativelj  gpeaking,  prob- 
ably tho  poorest  of  (he  capitals  of  Chiiatmdom.  It  baa 
«alT  48  chiucheaaod  chapela  belonging  to  the  State  Church, 
S  Boman  Catholic  churches  and  chapela,  8  fbrei^  and  free 
^»p^i  and  3  synagi^eB,  lo  aatisTv  the  religioua  wants 
of  a  million  of  people.  Nor  are  these  OTer-filled.  Dr. 
flchwabe,  the  statistician,  fiiea  the  number  of  actual  wor- 
-shippera  in  all  the  churt^es  on  an  average  Sunday  at  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popaUtton.  On  the  1st  of 
December,  1871,  the  different  creeds  were  found  to  be  rep- 
reaeoted  in  the  following  proportiona :— 732,361  were  Prot- 


estants of  the  State  Churah,  2570  DiMeatMS,  61,617  Boman 
GatholicB,  30,015  Jews,  34  of  non-Christian  creeds,  3S54  per- 
sons whose  creed  was  uncertain. 

In  secular  public  buildings  Berlin  is  very  rich.  Enter- 
ing the  citv  at  the  Polsdam  Gate,  Iraveraing  a  f^w  hundred 
yards  of  the  Leipzigerstraaae,  turning  into  the  Wilbelm- 
stmsse,  and  following  its  course  uatit  it  reaches  the  street, 
Unter  den  Linden,  then  beginning  at  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  and  going  alons  the  Unter  den  Linden  until  its  ter< 
mination,  there  will  be  seen  within  the  limila  of  half  an 
hour'a  walk  the  following  among  other  boUdings,  many  of 
them  of  great  architectural  merit : — The  Admiiatty,  the 
Upper  Honse  of  the  Prusaian  L^ialature,  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  War  Olhce,  the  residence  of  the  Minister 
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of  Commerce,  the  palaces  of  Prince  Carl  and  the  Princai 
Fleaa  and  Baiuiwill,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Imperial  Chan- 
can,  the  palaces  of  the  MiQinterB  of  the  Royal  Honse  and 
of  Justice,  the  palaces  of  the  Prioceo  Alexander  and  Georg^ 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  the  Royal  School  of  Artillery  and 
Engineering,  the  residences  and  offices  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Interior  and  of  WorEhip,  the  Russian  Embassy,  the 
Great  Arcade,  the  Netherland  PaJace  and  (be  palace  of  (he 
Emperor,  tlie  Royal  Academy,  the  Univeiaity,  the  Royal 
ZJbrary,  the  Opera,  the  Arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  palace  of  the  Commandant  of  Berlin,  the  Castle 
Bridge,  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  (he  Castle,  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Old  and  New  Museums,  and  (he  Natiooal  Gal- 
lery. At  a  short  distance  from  this  line  are  (he  Exchange, 
the  Rathhaus,  the  Mint,  the  Bonk,  and  (he  Royal  Theatre. 
Further  away  are  tlie  various  barracks,  the  mlace  of  the 
general  staff,  and  the  eight  railway  termini.  Berlin  difieia 
from  other  great  capites  in  this  respect,  that  with  (lie  ex- 
ception of  the  csatle, — a  large  building  encloung  two 
Vol.  III.— li« 
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courts,  and  containing  more  than  600  rooms,  and  whidi 
dates  back  in  its  origin  (o  the  16th  century,— all  its  pub- 
lic buildings  are  comparatively  modem,  dating  in  their 
present  form  from  (he  18th  and  19(h  ceoturiee.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  and  monuments  which  render  it  famous, 
such  as  the  palaces,  museums,  theatre,  exchange,  bajik, 
rathhaus,  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  monuments  and  col- 
umns of  victory,  date  almost  without  exception  from  later 
than  1S14,  the  close  of  the  great  conQict  with  Napoleon  L 
The  Exchange,  Goished  in  1863,  at  a  cost  of  £130,000 
slerlEng;  the  Synagogue,  a  proud  building  in  Oriental  style, 
finished  in  1S66,  at  a  cost  of  £107,000;  and  the  Rath- 
haus, finished  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  £500,000  sterling,  in- 
cluding the  land  on  which  it  stands,  are  the  most  recent 
of  its  great  buildings.  The  New  National  Gallery  is  nearly 
completed,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  is  beine  rebuilt.  It  is 
probable  that  no  city  in  the  world  can  show  so  large  a 
number  of  fine  atructores  bo  cloaely  clustered  together. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date   Berlin  was  a  vailed  atf. 
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Thoaeof  its  nineteen  g»tcfl  which  still  rem^n  have  onl? 

historicaJ  or  uchiteclnral  interest  The  piinciml  of  tliese 
ii  the  Bnodenburs  Gttte,  sn  imiluiiHi  of  the  Propyls  at 
Athens.  It  is  201  iW  bnwd  and  nearly  66  feet  high.  It  is 
■upparCed  by  twelve  Doric  oolumiu,  each  44  feet  in  Wghl, 
and  BUrmounted  by  a  car  of  victory,  which,  taken  by  Napo- 
leon lo  Paris  in  1  SOT,  wu  brouEht  back  by  the  Prunianain 
1814.  It  haa  recentlT  been  enlarged  by  two  lateral  colon- 
nades, eftdi  sapportea  by  IS  oolumna. 
Bt„g^  The  streets,  about  520  in  number,  are,  with 

the  exception  of  the  districts  in  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  dty,  long,  struriit,  and  widc^  liaed  with  high 
flODses,  for  the  old  typical  Berlin  home,  with  its  ground 
door  aad  first  floor,  u  rapidly  diaappeariag.  The  Unter 
den  Linden  is  3287  feel  long  t^  ISO  broad.  The  new  bou- 
levard,  the  Koni^gritieistrane,  ia  longer  still,  though  not 
■o  wide.  The  FnedrichstraaRe  and  the  OranienstraBae  ex- 
ceed 2  English  miles  in  length.  The  city  has  about  60 
■quares.  It  has  2G  theatree  and  14  large  lialls  for  r^^lar 
enterUuDmenu.  It  has  an  aquarium,  loological  varden, 
and  a  fioral  institution,  with  park,  flower,  and  palm  houses. 
Hsopltili.      }^  ^^  several  hospitals,  of  which  the  latest 

is  the  Charity  with  accommodation  for  1500 
patients.  The  Bethanpr  Elizabeth,  and  Lazarus  hospitals 
are  attached  to  eeteblishments  of  Protestant  deftconesses. 
The  SL  Hedwig's  hospital  is  under  the  care  of  Boman 
Catholic  ustera.  The  AuTuata  hospital,  under  the  imme- 
diate patnmage  and  control  of  the  emprew,  is  in  the  hands 
of  lady  nuraes,  who  narse  (be  sick  without  assuming  the 
garb  and  character  of  a  relixious  sisterhood.    Tbepeople'e 

Sks  are  the  Humboldfs  Hain,  the  Friedrich's  Haln,  the 
Koheide,  and,  above  all,  the  Thiersarten,  a  wood  cover- 
ing S20  PrUBsisn  acres  of  ground,  ana  rcaiJiing  np  to  Uie 
Brandenborg  Gate. 

m  >Mi_  *■  *""  "**"  •**">  *"  population  has  trebled 

^T^l^     itself  within  the  last  34  yeata,  naturally  not  so- 
tloB.  much  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  by 

an  nobroken  current  of  immigration.  In  1873 
the  Urtbs  were  35^054^  the  deaths  26,427,  leaving  an  eicen 
of  86S7  births.  But  the  increase  in  the  popolation  of  the 
dty  In  the  same  year  was  50,184,  leaving  41,667  aa  the  in- 
crease through  the  influx  from  wilhouL  It  will  thus  be 
•e«n  at  a  glance  that  only  a  minority  of  the  population  are 
nalive  Berliners.  In  tlie  census  of  1867  it  was  found  that, 
taking  the  population  above  20  yeare  of  age,  only  one-tiiird 
were  naUves  of  the  city.  The  immigration  is  almost  ex- 
dudvely  from  the  Pruanan  provinoee,  and  among  these 
prindpally  from  Brandenburg  and  from  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  provinces.  In  1871  it  was  foimd  that  out  of 
every  10,000  mhabitants,  9T2S  were  Pruadan  subjects,  166 
were  from  other  German  states,  65  from  foreign  lands,  and 
47  were  of  a  nationality  not  ascertained.  The  foreign  ele- 
ment almost  vanlshea,  and  the  German  element  ia  repre- 
-—'-i  prindpally  by  the  north,  so  that  in  blood  and  mao- 
■i>™.ii„  — "]uns  enendaJly  a  north-eastern  German 
.  n  which  German,  Wend,  and  Polish  blood 
flows  commii^ed  in  the  veins  of  the  citizens.  In  past 
times  Berlin  reodved  a  atroi^  infusion  of  fordgn  blood, 
the  influence  of  which  is  perceptible  te  the  present  day  in 
it*  intellectual  and  sodal  life.  Such  names  as  Savigny, 
Landiolle,  De  la  Croix,  De  Is  Coq,  Du  Bois-Beymond,  tell 
of  the  French  refugees  who  found  a  home  here  in  the  cold 
north  when  expelled  from  thdr  own  land.  Daniel,  in  his 
Geographi,  vol.  iv.  p.  156,  says  that  there  was  a  time  when 
«vei7  tenth  man  in  the  dty  was  a  Frenchman.  Flemish 
and  Bohemian  elements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  banished 
Salsburgeni,  were  introduced  in  a  similar  manner.  Add  to 
these  the  36,013  Jews  now  resident  in  the  dty^  and  the  i)io- 
ture  of  the  commingled  races  which  make  up  its  population 
is  pretty  complete. 

The  826,341  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  fbnnd  at  the 
census  of  1871  to  be  living  in  14,478  dwelling-bousea,  and 
to  consist  of  178,159  households.  These  numbers  show 
that  the  luxury  of  a  single  house  for  a  single  family  is  rar^ 
and  this  holds  good  sJso  of  the  wealthier  dassea  of  the 
people.  These  numbers  fall  tax  short  of  the  present  (1S75) 
number  of  houses  and  of  households,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  &ct  that  the  value  of  the  household  property  of  the 
dty  in  1874  exceeded  that  of  1871  by  £18,000,000  sterling, 
of  which  the  greatest  part  falls  to  newly-buUt  houses  or 
houses  anluged.  In  1871  the  average  number  of  peiaons 
comprised  in  a  household  was  found  to  be  4'6,  the  number 
of  hooseliolds  dwelling  in  a  house  12*3,  and  Uie  number  of 
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persona  dwelling  in  a  house  57'1.  Ilieae  nombers  thraw 
light  on  the  moral  and  Social  life  of  the  dty,  and  oompsnd 
with  the  past,  show  the  change  in  the  domestic  habitt  of 
the  people.  In  1640  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  » 
bouse  was  6,  in  1740  it  was  17,  id  1867  it  had  riaen  to  3^ 
and  in  1871  to  57.  Between  the  yeaia  1864  and  (871  the 
ooe-storied  houses  of  the  dty  decreased  8  per  ceoL,  the  two 
and  three-storied  houses  4}  per  cent.,  while  the  numt)er  ttf 
fbur-storied  houses  increased  11  per  ceoL,  and  the  Gts- 
storied  and  higher  houses  60  per  cent.  With  tlie  incrcass 
of  high  housea,  the  underground  cellar  dwellings  which 
form  so  striking  ■  feature  in  the  house  archilectnre  of  the 
dty,  increase  In  a  like  proportion,  and  these  and  the  attics 
are  the  dwdlings  of  the  poor.  In  1867  there  were  14,291 
such  cdlardw^ings,  in  IS7I  they  had  increased  to  19,208. 


Taking  the  average  of  1667— 4  inmates  to  a  crilardweiline 
— we  get  76,632  petsons  livine  under  gronitd.  In  ISTI 
there  were  4666  dwellings  which  contained  do  room  whicb 
could  be  he«ted.  This  class  of  dwelling  had  doubled  be- 
tween the  two  census  years  of  1867  and  1871.  Taking  S 
inmates  (the  ascertained  average  of  1867)  to  such  adwrll- 
ing,  wo  have  13,696  persons  who  paai  the  winter  io  nnheaUd 
dwellings,  in  a  dimate  where  the  cold  not  unfrequeally 
siaha  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenhdt.  Of  the  remainuig 
dwellings  of  the  dty,  95,423  bad  only  one  room  which 
could  be  heated.  This  number,  at  4  penons  to  a  dwdlln^ 
gives  us  an  indght  into  the  domestic  life  of  381,692  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dty;  that  is,  with  the  13,695  penoos 
mentioned  above,  of  nearly  half  the  population.  Sudt 
dwellings  engender  no  feding  of  home,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  in  a  certain  sense  nomadic.  In  I8TS,  74,668 
changes  of  dwelling  look  place,  involving  an  eipemeala 
very  moderate  calculation  of  £168,900.  In  the  poorw 
townships  there  were  f  0  removals  to  every  100  dweUlDp  1 

The  rate  of  mortality  is  high.  In  1873,  a  favorable  y«ai, 
it  was  28  to  every  1000  of  the  population.  Takiiw  tha 
deaths  as  a  whole,  58  per  cent  were  of  children  anoa  Itt 
years  of  affs.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  on  the  iminass. 
Professor  Virchow,  in  a  report  to  the  munidpal  authoritiea 
staled  tha^  dividing  the  last  15  years  into  periods  of  » 
years  each,  the  general  mortality  in  each  of  the  tlirte  periods 
was  as  5,  7,  S.  The  mortality  of  cliildren  under  1  year  in 
the  same  three  periods  was  as  6,  7,  11 ;  that  is,  it  had  nrai* 
than  doubled.  In  the  year  1872,  out  of  27,800  dwtfai, 
11,136  were  of  children  under  1  year. 

The  dty  is  wdl  supplied  with  water  by  works  coo- 
stmcted  by  an  English  company,  which  have  ^ow  becoms 
the  property  of  the  dty.  English  and  German  compsniss 
supply  the  dty  with  gas,  A  sjistem  of  undergroand  oiain- 
age  is  at  present  in  proces  of  construction.  Intemal  ooo- 
municsIJon  is  kept  up  by  means  of  tramways,  atnnibai% 
and  cabs.  In  1873  there  were  54  tram-camwes,  186  on- 
nibusis,  and  4424  cafae  licensed,  served  by  19,060  hones. 

Berlin  is  Kovemed  by  the  presidoit  of  police,  p^|^ 
by  the  municipal  authoritiea^  and  is  military 
matteiB  by  the  governor  and  commandant  of  the  dt^.  Aa 
police  president  stands  under  the  minister  of  the  interiw^ 
and  has  the  control  of  all  that  stands  related  to  the  mainM- 
nance  of  public  order.  The  munidpal  body  coodats  of  » 
burgomsster-in-cbief,  a  burgomsster,  a  body  of  town  cooa- 
ciltora  (Btadtrathe),  and  a  body  of  town  deputies  (Stsdk 
verordnete).  F6r  municipal  purpoEcs  the  city  is  divided 
Into  16  townships  and  210  distriola.  For  pobce  poipcais 
the  vork  is  divided  into  six  departmenla,  and  an  extia 
department  for  the  lire  brigade  and  street  deanlng,  and  the 
loiDn,  into  six  larger  and  fifty  smaller  districts.  At  the  head 
of  each  larger  district  is  a  police  captain,  at  the  head  of 
e«cb  smaller  district  a  police  lieutenanL 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  higher  s^jmc^ 
schools,  which  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  provindal  authorities,  the  Berlin  schools  are  diher 
under  the  direct  supervidon  of  the  munidpal  body  or  of 
its  committee  for  school  purpoies.  The  schools,  public  snd 
— :_-._  —  divided  into  higher,  middle,  and  elementaiy. 
24  hicher  public  sdiools.  Of  these,  10 
were  gymnasia  or  schools  for  the  highest  brancha  of  a 
learnt  education.  In  these  sdiools  there  were  138  clsncs 
and  6073  papils,  of  whom  21 4S  were  over,  and  2931  under, 
14  TMiB  of  age.  The  second  dsas  of  high  schools,  the  w> 
called  Bealscnntoi,  give  instruction  in  LUin,  but  othswiss 
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devote  almoat  exdosive  attention  to  the 
mathematics,  science,  history,  modem  lan| 
requirements  of  the  higlier ' 
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Ue.  Of  thii  dua  of  acbool  there  were  bIm  10,  with  14S 
dwa,  6770  pupils,  of  whom  1031  were  over^  and  S830 
under,  14  yean  of  dge.  The  remaiDlug  4  high  echools 
wen  for  j^lik  with  M  clueee,  25S2  pupil^  of  whom  629 
wwe  over,  end  199S  under,  14  yatn  of  ag«.  In  ftdditioa 
Id  th(M  pablic  achook  there  were  7  higher  schools  for  boys, 
wilh  55  duMs  and  2008  pupils,  and  86  higher  schools  for 
giris,  with  243  dsBca  aiid  8629  pupils. 

Within  the  list  Bve  yean  {1S76)  no  new  sdiool  of  this 
dsn  bM  been  eoiablished,  but  tereral  are  in  piocesi  of 
vectioo.     Between  1860  And  1878  the  dty  TOted  aboat 

<328,747  ,       -        - 

IsTsing  and  lebuilding  icbt 
■tiU  required  for  sdioMe  of 
fiOOsterlinc. 

The  total  nninber  of  sduols  of 
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1872,  was  282,  with 
1072  ho?^  daasee,  1009  ^rl^  daases,  and  4  mixed  dtwee— 
ttgetber,  2085;  attended  by  60,816  boys.  44,950  girls— 
lag<^er,  05,276  diildien,  of  whom  7309,  or  7-36  per 
ccnL,  were  over  14  yean  of  age.  The  extent  to  which 
the  edioole  are  used  nnder  the  law  of  oompulsory  educa- 
tion is  Terr  difficult  to  determine.  In  1867  there  were 
103,383  children  of  the  school  age,  but  only  71,814,  or 
69'6  per  oenL,  were  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Schwabe,  by  a 
criticisn  of  tbeee  numbert,  reducea  the  percentage  at  aoa- 
attendance  to  13  per  cent,  and  tnaintaint  that  even  these 
are  not  all  to  be  legaided  as  absolulely  without 
tion.  In  1871  it  was  found  that  out  of^everf  10,000  per- 
nw  of  70  years  of  age  and  upwards;  there  were  1529  who 
conld  nather  read  nor  write;  and  that  out  of  a  lik 
ber  from  60  (o  70,  there  were  860 ;  50  to  60,  446 
M,  284:  80  lo  40,  158;  25  to  30,156;  20  to  26,71;  15 
to  SC^  68;  and  from  10  lo  16,  48. 

^^  The  scholastic  life  of  Berlin  ealminatee  in  its 
2™""  muTeraitj,  which  i^  of  course,  not  a  mnnicipal, 
bnt  a  national  inslitudon.  It  ia,  wilh  the  ez- 
eeplion  of  Bonn,  the  youngest  of  the  Pruasian  universities, 
but  the  first  of  them  all  in  influence  and  reputation.  It 
was  founded  in  1810.  Prussia  had  lost  her  celebrated 
Teiuty  of  Halle,  when  that  dty  was  included  by  Napo 
in  his  newlj  crested  "kiiwdom  of  Westphalia."  It 
as  a  weapon, of  war,  as  well  as  a  nuraery  of  learning,  that 
Frederick  William  III.,  and  the  great  men  whose  names 
are  identified  with  its  origin,  called  it  into  exUtenoe,  for  il 
was  felt  that  knowledge  and  religion  are  the  true  strength 
•nd  defence  of  nations.  William  t.  Humboldt  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  the  educational  department  of  the  king- 
dom, and  men  like  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher  worked  the 
ffular  mind.  It  was  opened  on  the  15lh  of  October,  1810. 
first  reclor  was  Schmali;  its  first  deans  of  flicully, 
Schl^ermadie^  Biener,  Hufdand,  and  Fichte.  Within  the 
firsttoijeua  of  its  existence  it  counted  among  its  profeson 
Modi  namea  as  De  Wette,  Neander,  Marheineke:  Savigny, 
Eiehhorn ;  BJSckh,  Bekker,  Hegel,  Baumer,  WoIh;  Niebuhr, 
Ksl  Buttmann.  lister  fallovea  each  names  ss  Hengsten- 
ben  and  Nilach ;  Homeyer,  Bethman-HoUweg,  Puchta, 
Stahl,  and  Hetflar;  Schefling,  Trenddaibnrg,  Bopp,  the 
brothen  Onmm,  ZompL  Can  Bitter;  and  at  the  present 
lime  it  can  boast  of  anch  namea  as  Twestoi  wv)  Doraer ; 
Onettf  and  Hinschins ;  Langenhedi,  Bardeleben,  Virchow, 
and  Da  Boi»-B«7inoDd ;  von  Bank^  Hommseo,  Curtios, 
Lepaina,  HofCkoan  the  chemist,  and  Kiepert  the  geographer. 
Tskbg  ordinary,  honorary,  and  extraordinai?  profeaeon, 
licensed  lectnren  {^ntatdoeBolai),  and  — -■ —  • — "'— ■ 
Its  present  prolenonal  strength '—^ 


the  &cDltT  of  theology,  14  in  liie  faculty  of  law^  6 
facni^  of  madidne,  and  96  in  (he  &culty  of  '  '' 
together,  188.    The  number  of  matricnlatei 


n  (he  &culty  of  phikac^y — 


tncniated  altendsDls  on  the  varions  lectures  averages  8000 
h)  the  Bummer  term,  and  3500  in  the  winter.  Dimna  the 
W  two  or  three  years,  however,  the  number  has  heen 
steadily  decreasinK.  Berlin  in  point  of  unmbere,  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  nniveraities,  bat 
kanr  of  the  German  univeraitiei^  being  now  outstripp 
by  Ldpsic^ 

In  addition  lo  its  schook  and  its  ordvenut^,  Berlin 
rich  in  inetitntione  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  scieni 
and  the  arts.    It  lias  a  Boyal  Academy  of  Sdraoee,  with 
mcmben^  23  in  the  daas  at  phyncs  sod  mathematics,  and 
28  in  die  dses  of  philocophy  and  history.    It  was  founded 
m  the  11th  of  June,  1700,  and  the  name  of  Leibnitz  is 
'  with  it*  fomtdotioiL    It  wsa  raised  to  the  rank 
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of  a  Boyal  Academy  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1743.  Ber- 
lin has  also  a  Boyal  Academy  of  Arte,  consiatiig  of  89 
ordinary  membera  (1876),  nnder  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  king,  and  governed  by  a  director  and  a  senate, 
composed  of  15  members  in  the  departments  of  painting, 
Bcnlpture,  architecture,  and  engraving,  and  4  members  in 
the  section  for  music  Berlin  has  also  its  academy  for 
vocal  music,  and  its  royal  high  school  for  music  in  all  its 
liraDcbee,  theoretical  and  applied,  and  learned  bodies  and 
associations  of  the  meet  various  kiods.  It  has  9  ptihiia 
libraries,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  royal  librarv, 
with  710,000  volumes  end  15,000  manuscripts.  In  adiU- 
tion  to  these  there  are  15  people'a  libraries  eatahLished  in 
various  parts  of  the  dty. 

Berlin  possesses  eieht  public  museums,  in  f^nfiwrn* 
addition  to  the  Boyal  Museums  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  The  Boyal  Museums  are  tiie  Old  and  tha 
New  Museums.  Tlie  former,  which  stands  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Lusttwten,  fadng  the  caetie,  is  the  most 
imposing  building  in  Berlin.  It  wss  built  in  the  rdgn  of 
Frederi»  William  III.,  from  desi^  by  Schinkel.  Ita 
portico,  supported  by  IS  colossal  Ionic  columns,  is  reached 
by  a  wide  flight  of  steps.  The  museum  coven  47,000 
square  feet  of  ground,  and  Is  276  feet  ions,  by  170  ttet 
wide  and  61  feet  hi;h.  The  back  and  side  walls  of  th« 
portico  are  covered  witii  freacoes,  from  designs  by  Bchinkel, 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  and  repreaent- 


known  equestrian  broiue  groups  of  the  Amazon  by  Kwk, 
and  the  Lion-slayer  by  Albert  Wolff".  Under  the  portico 
ate  monuments  of  the  sculpton  Baucb  and  Schadow,  the 


sculpton _.       ._  ,      . 

architect  Schinkd,  and  the  art  critic  Winckelmann.  Tha 
interior  consists  .of  a  soulerrain,  containing  the  collection 
of  antiquities,  and  of  a  first  floor,  entered  trom  (he  Doiiioo 
throagh  bronie  doors  of  artistic  merit,  made  after  designs 
1^  BlCbler,  weighing  7}  tons,  and  executed  at  a  cost  of 
£3600.  This  floor  consists  of  a  rotunda,  and  of  halls  and' 
cabinets  of  sculpture.  The  second  floor,  in  a  series  of  cab- 
inets running  round  the  entire  building,  contsina  the  na- 
tional collection  of  paintings.  These  are  divided  into  tiiree- 
classes, — the  Italian,  Fr^ch,  and  Spanish ;  the  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Oerman;  and  the  Byzantine,  Italian,  Dutch,. 
and  German  pictures  down  to  the  end  of  the  ISlh  century 
— each  of  the  dsses  being  chronologically  arranged.  Th* 
gallery,  then  containing  1300  paintings,  was  enriched  in 
1874  oy  the  vdusble  pictures  of  the  Suermondt  gallery, 
purchased  by  the  nation  at  a  cost  of  £61,000.  The  Soei^ 
mondt  gallery  was  rich  in  pictures  of  the  old  Netherland 
and  Oennan  schools,  and  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
It  also  contained  a  few  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  [uo- 

The  New  Museum  is  connected  with  the  Old  Mnsaim 
by  a  covered  corridor.  In  ite  interior  arianoemente  and 
decoration  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  atructnt* 
in  the  city.  Like  the  Old  Museum,  it  b«s  three  floor*. 
The  lowest  of  these  contains  the  Ethntnraphical  and  E^nit- 
ian  Museums  and  the  Museum  of  Noruiem  Antiquities. 
Id  the  first  floor,  plaster  casts  of  andent,  medinval,  and 
modem  sealptare  are  fbond  in  thirteen  hjJb  and  in  three 
departmenia.  On  the  walls  of  (he  grand  marble  staimsM^ 
which  rises  to  the  full  height  of  the  buiJdiag,  Kaolbadi's 
r^Mwned  ctcIus  of  stereochromic  pictures  Is  painted,  Kp- 
imeiitiiiH  the  six  great  epochs  of  human  progress,  frinn 
the  eonniuon  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  nations  to  the  Beformation  of  the  16th 
century,  ^e  uppermost  story  contains  the  collection  of 
entnavings  and  the  gallery  of  cnriodties. 

^e  National  Gdlery  is  an  degant  building,  after  de- 
rigiM  by  Stttler,  ntuated  between  the  New  Museum  and  tha 
Bjmtj  and  is  intended  to  recdve  the  collection  of  modem 
paintings  now  exhibited  provisionally  in  the  apartmenta 
of  the  Academy. 

The  public  monuments  are  the  equestrian 
statues  of   the  Ureal   Elector   on   the   Lange   ^au. 
Brficke,  erected   in  1708;   Bauch's  celebrated 
statue  of  Frederick   the  Great,  "probably   the  grandee! 
monument  in   Europe,"   opposite   the    emperor's  palace, 
Unter  den  Linden ;  and  the  statue  of  Frederick  William 
III.  in  the   Luslgarten.    In  the  Thiergarten  is  Drake't 
marble  monument  of  Frederick  William  III.;  and  in  tli* 
neighboring  ChazlottenbDrg^  Bauch's  figures  of  the  taoM 
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king  and  the  Queen  Louise  In  the  m&nsoleam  in  the  Park. 
A  noond  group  of  monumeDta  on  the  Wilhelm's  Plati 
oomiuemoratcs  the  generaU  of  the  Seven  Years'  Wu; 
■nd  K  third,  in  the  oeighboriiood  of  Iha  Opei^  the  gen- 
eral! who  fought  against  Napoleon  I.  Oa  the  Ereuil^iv, 
the  highest  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  a  Gothic 
monuraeiit  in  bronze  irta  erected  bv  Frederick  William 
III.  to  commemorale  ihe  victories  or  1813-15;  and  in  the 
KdDi^platE  the  present  emperor  has  erected  a  column  of 
victor)'  in  honor  of  the  triumphs  of  13S4,  1S66,  and  1870. 
This  monument  risee  to  the  heieht  of  197  feet,  the  jplded 
figuifi  of  Victory  on  the  top  being  40  feet  high.  Litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  are  represented  in  different  parts  of 
the  cit;  br  statues  and  busts  of  Rauch,  Schinkel,  Thaer, 
Eeuth,  Schadow,  Winckelmann,  Schiller,  Hegel,  Jahn; 
while  the  monuments  in  tlie  cemeteries  and  churdiea  bear 
the  names  of  distinguished  men  in  all  departmente  of  po- 
litioU,  militaiT,  and  scientific  life. 

Pnhllm.  "*  *"  ^*'f"^  Berlin  is  the  largest  pub- 

tloDi.  lishing  centre  in  Oermany.     In  the  year  1872 

th«M  were  1640  works  pnhiished  in  Berlin,  of 
which  20  per  cent  had  to  do  with  literature,  15  per  cent 
with  phildogr  and  pedaeogy,  14  per  cent  with  law  and 
polilim,  7  per  cent  with  history  6  per  cent  were  mllitarT 
works,  5  per  cent  theological,  5  per  cent  had  to  do  with 
agriouiture,  and  4  per  cent  with  medicine.  Turning  to 
jonnuds  Mtd  periodical  literature,  266  newspapers  and 
y,  weekly,  or  monthly,  appeared  in  the 
e  year.  The  politics!  journals  in  Berlin  do  not,  how- 
ever, sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  political  life  of  Oer- 
fiumy  as  do  the  political  journals  of  London  and  Paris  to 
that  of  England  and  France. 

u..nfc.-  Berlin  is  not  only  a  centre  of  Intelligence^ 

tarn!  ^*  **  "Ibo  an  important  centre  of  manu&cture 

and  trade.  Its  trade  and  manubctures  appear 
to  be  at  present  in  a  transition  stale — old  hrvnches  are 
dying  outj  and  new  branches  are  springing  into  existence. 
Inrect  railway  communication  between  the  cOm  lands  of 
north-eMtem  (Germany,  Poland,  and  Rumia  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  states  of  Central  and  Western  Qermany  on 
the  other,  have  deprived  Berlin  of  much  of  its  imporlanoe 
•B  a  centre  of  trade  in  com  and  flour.  In  like  manner 
(he  spirit  trade  and  manufactures  have  suffered.  The 
20,89t493  Utres  eiported  in  1870  had  sank  to  9,737,697 
litres  in  1872.  On  the  other  hand,  for  petroleum,  Berlin 
has  become  an  emporium  for  the  supply  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  part  of  Posen,  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Bohe- 
mia. Silk  and  cotton  man  □  Picture,  which  in  former  times 
constituted  a  principal  branch  of  Berlin  manufacture,  has 
died  out  As  late  ss  1849  Berlin  had  2147  silk  looms; 
now  it  has  few  or  none.  Woollen  manufacture  maintained 
its  ground  for  a  lirae,  occupying  about  8000  looms  and 
11,404  workmen  as  Uie  as  1861.  In  1874  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  in  all  branches 
had  sunk  to  2918.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  and 
commerce  are  locomodves  and  machinery;  carriages; 
copper,  brass,  and  bronze  wares;  porcelain;  and  the  req- 
uisites for  ouilding  of  every  deecriptlon.  The  manu- 
fitctore  of  sewing-machines  has  sssumnl  large  proportions, 
from  70,000  to  76,000  being  manufiictured  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Government  inspector  of 
&cIories  for  the  dty  of  Berlin,  presented  to  the  minister 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
In  ail  the  Berlin  factories  in  the  year  1874  was  94,466. 
By  a  "factory"  was  understood  any  wholesale  manufac- 
turing establishment  employing  more  than  10  persons. 
In  1874  there  were  1906  such  factories  at  work,  employ- 
ing 61,484  males  and  11,004  females  above  16  years  of 
age;  1137  males  and  700  females  under  13  and  above  14 
yean  of  age;  and  66  male  and  14  female  children  under 
14  years  of  age.  The  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and 
machinery  occupied  14,737  persons;  brass-founding^  me- 
tallic belt  and  lamp  manufacture,  9074 ;  carpentry,  joinery. 
and  wood-carving,  4548;  printing,  3620;  spinning  and 
weaving,  2918;  sewing-machines  and  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus, 2783 ;  the  finer  qualities  of  paper  2585 ;  porcelain 
and  ware,  1741;  dyeing,  1712;  gas-works,  1618;  tobacco 
and  dgars,  1477;  manufacture  of  linen  garments,  1355; 
pianos  and  harmoniums,  1198 ;  dressmaking  and  artificial 
Bowers,  1127;  brewing,  1061.  None  of  the  other  branches 
found  occupation  for  1000  persons.  The  value  of  Ihe 
annual  esporta  to  the  United  States  of  articles  of  Berlin 
'a  risen  lo  about  £1,000,000  sterling.    The 


exports  to  the  Bruils,  the  Ai^^tlne  BepnUic,  aod  Jipn 
are  also  incressing.  Berlin  is  ;(70wing  in  imptntaiMe  m 
a  money  market  and  centre  of  industrial  undertakinga 
The  Berlin  Cassenverein,  through  which  the  banking  faooaa 
transact  their  business,  passed  £1,351,988,967  sterllH 
through  its  books  in  1872,  as  comparted  with  £644,431,159 
sterling  in  1871.  In  1872,  23  new  banking  estaUish- 
mente  were  enrolled  in  the  tnde  roister,  wiui  s  apitil 
of  £7,565,000  sterling;  and  in  the  same  year  144  new 
joint-stock  companies  were  enrolled,  representing  a  cipilsl 
of  £18,000,000  sterling.  Since  that  lime  the  tide  of  enter- 
prise  has  ebbed,  but  the  m^'ority  of  these  undertskiigi 


character.    The  numerical  relations  of  d 

class  have  been  greatly  modified.  New  political  ioKi- 
tutions  have  sprung  into  ezistenoe,  of  which  the  Berita  of 
the  early  years  of  Frederick  William  IV.  had  not  a  tiacs; 
It  has  Mcome  the  seat  of  a  parliament  of  the  realm,  aai 
of  a  parliament  of  the  empire,  HannCictiii«  and  trad* 
have  come  to  absorb  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  popiilslioa. 
But  these  have  also  changed  their  character;  old  HMKhti 
which  constituted  a  marked  feature  of  its  commerdal  and 
manafaduring  activity  have  almost  Middeniy  died  tnt, 
while  new  branches  have  with  equal  ra[ridity  more  this 
supplied  their  place.  While  the  commercial  and  maoDla^ 
tnring  element  has  thus  increased,  other  elemenlt  hav* 
undergone  a  relative  decline.  The  learned  profMions  and 
the  civil  service  numbered  in  1367  7*9  per  cent  of  <hi 
population.  In  1871  the  proportion  had  sunk  to  6'il, 
and  since  then  the  percentsire  has  gone  on  decreasing.  In 
this  altered  state  or  aSairs  Berlin  will,  have  to  checisli  sod 
nurture  the  sdentiGo,  edocatlonal,  ethical,  and  nligioM 
elements  in  her  life  with  double  care,  not  only  lo  keq>  np 
her  old  rapntation  abroad,  but  also  for  the  porpose  of  pie- 
venting  the  de^ieneration  of  her  people  at  home. 

Sources  of  information : — Von  KiSden,  Bmt&ntk  itr 
L&nder-  mid  Saaltnkiatde  vo»  Evrma;  Daniel,  fliBuflwl 
dsr  OeograpKU,  vol.  iv.;  Fididn,  SiHori*ek-DifliimaliM}t 
Batrage  ntr  QtteliiiAu  da-  Stadl  Baii*,  6  vols. ;  Eepk^ 
I>U  cFnlnduM  der  Fnd.  Wiikebn  UnivtrwUai  wt  BtrUt; 
WicML  Dm  mhar*  SAtUmnm  m  i^mssen,  3  vols.  Dm 
SaiMtAe  JaMuck  vm  BrnU^  1867  to  1874.  Dr.  E 
Schwabs,  Baultatt  dtr  ValhMitmg  md  VoUctbtminilmt 
tOM  1*~  Dtember,  1871,  Berlin,  Simion.  (a.  p.  d.} 

BERLIO^  Hbcttob.  by  far  the  most  original  oompoaa 
of  modem  Franoft  was  bom  in  1303  at  C6te-Sunl-A<idi^  a 
smsJl  town  near  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  bbcc  Ha 
father  was  a  physidan  of  repute,  and  by  bis  desire  oar 
composer  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  iha 
same  profession.  At  the  same  time  he  had  music  lenom, 
and,  in  secret,  perused  .numerous  theoretical  works  on  oooo- 
lerpoint  and  harmony,  with  little  profit  it  seems,  till  tbs 
hearing  and  subsequent  careful  analysb  of  one  of  Ha^^l 
quartets  opened  a  new  vista  to  his  unguided  aspintiaH. 
A  similar  work  written  by  Berlios  in  imitation  of  Hudn's 
masterpiece  wss  fsvorably  received  by  his  friends.  Fioa 
Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  complete  his  medical 
studies,  he  at  last  made  known  to  his  father  the  unalur- 
able  drasion  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  art,  the  answa 
to  which  confession  was  the  withdrawal  of  all  fiiTtbw 
pecuniary  aaaistance.  In  order  lo  support  life  Berlioi  hsd 
lo  acc^  the  humble  engagement  of  a  singer  in  the  dioro 
of  the  Grmnase  theatre.  Soon,  however,  he  became  rscoo 
died  to  nis  father  and  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  b* 
studied  compceition  under  Beicha  and  Lesueur.  His  b* 
important  composition  was  an  opera  called  Lei  Fitai»- 
Juga,  of  which,  however,  only  the  overture  remsin 
extant  In  1825  he  left  the  Conservatoire,  di^mted,  it  il 
said,  at  the  dry  pedantry  of  the  professois,  and  began  a 
course  of  sutodidactic  education,  founded  cbiellj  ca  lbs 
works  of  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Weber,  and  other  GefmsB 
masters.  About  this  period  Berlioz  saw  for  the  fiist  lims 
on  the  stage  the  talented  Irish  actress  Miss  Smilfam 
who  wss  then  charming  Paris  by  her  imperstmations  at 
Ophelia,  Juliet,  and  other  Shakespearean  characters.  TTie 
young  enthusiastic  composer  became  deeply  enamoitd 
of  her  at  first  sight,  and  tried,  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  lo 
gain  the  responsive  love  or  even  the  attention  of  his  idoL 
To  no  inddent  of  this  wild  and  penevering  courtship 
Berlioz's  iirst  symphonic  work,  ^litade  dtJaVit  (Tia 
Artitte,  owes  its  origin.  It  deecriMa  th'  dreams  of  aa 
artist  who,  under  tbs  influence  of  opium,  imagines  tiuk 


be  lias  silled  hU  miitrcM,  and  in  h'u  visioa  Wilnewea  hig 
own  execntioD.  It  is  replete  witb  the  spirit  of  cuntem- 
ponuy  French  romonticUm  utd  of  «e1f-deetructire  Brronic 
deepur.  A  writlen  pn^ramme  is  added  to  each  of  the 
five  mOTementa  Co  expound  the  imaginslire  material  on 
which  tiie  miisic  is  fonnded.  Bj  the  advice  of  his  friends 
Berlioi  once  more  entered  the  Conservaloire,  where,  after 
Mventl  aniDocenfuI  attempts,  his  cantata  SardanapalttM 
(1&30)  gained  him  the  first  priie  for  foreign  trsTel,  in  epite 
of  the  Urong  personal  antagonism  of  one  of  the  umpires. 
Daring  >  Bta?  in  Italy  Berlioi  composed  mi  overture  to 
King  titar,  and  Le  Rtiour  d  la  Fu,— a  sort  of  symphony, 
with  intervenins  poetical  declamation  between  the  single 
moTemenU,  called  by  the  oompoeer  a  melolo^e,  and 
writlen  in  oonlinnation  of  the  Jipitodt  dt  la  Vie  d'un 
Artitle,  along  with  which  work  it  wss  performed  at  the 
Fluia  ConseTTatoire  in  1832.  Paganiai  oa  that  occasion 
■poke  to  Berlioi  the  memorable  words :  "  Vous  commenoea 
par  oA  lea  aatres  ont  fini."  Miss  Smilhioil,  who  also 
was  present  on  the  occauon,  goon  afterwards  consented  to 
beootne  the  wifb  of  her  ardent  lover.  The  artistic  saccees 
scbiered  on  that  occasion  did  not  prove  to  be  of  a  lasting 
kind.  Berliot'a  nusio  was  too  fiv  remote  from  the  car- 
lent  of  popnlar  taste  to  be  moch  admired  beyond  a  small 
'circle  of  esoteric  wunhippets.  It  is  trae  that  his  name 
became  known  as  that  of  a  gifted  though  eccentrio  com- 
poser ;  he  also  received  in  the  course  of  time  his  dne  share 
of  the  distinotioDB  nnerally  awarded  to  artistic  merit,  atich 
•■  the  ribbon  of  the  Legton  of  Honor  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Imtitnle.  But  these  diatinctiton  he  owed, 
pemapa.  leea  to  a  genuine  admiration  of  hia  compoutions 
than  to  his  inSuential  position  aa  the  musical  criLc  of  the 
Jotintal  dm  J)ibaU  (a  position  which  he  never  used  or 
abased  topush  his  own  works),  and  to  his  successes  abroad. 
In  1842  Berlioa  went  for  the  first  Ume  to  Germany,  where 
lie  was  hailed  with  welcome  by  the  leading  musicians  of 
the  younger  generation,  Robert  Bchnmann  foremost  amongst 
them.  The  latter  paved  the  way  fet  the  French  compoaei'a 
■noceas,  by  a  comprehenaive  analysis  of  the  fpieods  in' 
his  mnaim  jotirnal,  the  JVeucZsittcAH/t/vrifuni.  Berlioi 
g«Te  sncccssfol  concerts  at  Leipwc  and  other  Qerman 
cities,  and  repealed  his  visit  on  various  later  occasions — in 
1852,  by  invitation  of  Lisit,  to  conduct  hit  opera,  Boi- 
eewWo  tkUmi  {hissed  off  the  stage  in  Paris),  at  Weimar; 
and  in  1S66  to  produce  his  oratorio-trilogy,  VEaJaitee  du 
airul,  in  the  same  city.  This  latter  work  had  been  pre- 
viously performed  at  Paris,  where  Berlioi  mystiGed  the 
entice  by  pretending  to  have  found  one  pert  of  it,  the 
"Flight  bto  Egypl,^' amongst  the  — ■ '- 


Berlioi  kai  Jnstty  been  desoribad  as  the  Freeah  representative 
af  nuiisal  Bamaiticim,  and  hi*  works  sis  In  Ibia  reipeot 
sloaeiy  ooniieoted  vlth  the  eontemporaiy  laavemsnt  la  literature 
known  fay  tliat  nftme.  The  sfflnily  betveen  taim  and  Yiotor 
Hnfo,  for  iBiCanoe,  is  undeniable,  and  muat  be  looked  for 
deeper  than  in  the  fantutio  eocentriaities  and  breaobea  of  the 
•■tablUhed  form  oommon  to  both.  Bis  rasdy  aokDaiiledgmenC 
af  DOngenlal  aspirations  in  foreign  oonntries,  lo  adverse  to 
Vreneb  natnral  prfjudice,  m&y  be  sited  as  anoiher  etsentially 
**  remaotio  feature  in  Berlioi'a  ehuaoter.  In  bia  ohm,  how - 
net,  the  pTedilntion  for  Engiiah  literature,  M  shown  la  the 
aboiee  of  several  of  bia  molt  important  aabjeota  from  Shaket- 
pesr^  Byron,  and  Walter  Bcot^  may  be  to  some  extent  bi- 
plained  from  bis  oonoeotion  with  Mias  Smithion,  m  Blrikinc  in- 
■tanoe  of  the  relation  between  life  and  ut  in  a  man  of  falgb 
a»»tiTe  facnlty. 

The  saooed  poweifnl  elemeat  |n  Bsrlioi'a  oompositioBa  Is  the 

'-" iBof  BeetbDTen'a  gigantio  works.     The  grand  forms  of 

'a  Bjmpboniea  imprsnei  him  with  oampeli- 

i.__i.___  J .i-i  „tbe  "poetical  idea"  - 

Aiiona  Boon  segan  lo  ra — """ '"  ""  "^"' — '""' 

.. jjOBg  medloal  atudenL 

the  aversion  of 

he  tried  to  oondanie  the  poelioa]  esseaoe  of  bli  iDspiratlo 

the  tangitrie  shape  of  a  story,  and  in  this  manner  beoamt 

Ather  of  whatia  generally  oalled 

the  BOttaor  of  sneb  worka  »a  SaroU  n  luUit,  or  the  ^uoili  dt 

is  VU  JCtm  Artitu,  may  lay  oUim  to  the  prophet's  eloak  ia  dlf- 

leolt  to  dsoida;  he  moat  at  any  rate  be  aeoepted  as  a  man 

■toOBg  In  his  own  DonrioUons,  "a  swallower  of  fDrmDlaa,"  and 

btthnl  ally  in  the  great  oanae  of  nature,  vtrvu  trsditional 

aftiflsialitT,  of  Sbakaipaars  againat  pseado-elaaslolsib    Vndar 


arlioi 


1,  at  Tsrloni  period 
uBis.     We  snbjoin  i 


LS  hardly  be  surprised  at  seeing  Berlioa 
non  lastingly  in  Oerniany  than  in  his 


onsd  abave 


of  the  m 


(1834),  and  i>aia<iaii'oa  dt  Famt  (IMfl);  the  opera* 
BtatriatI  Bfrildict  (188Z),  and  ta  Trnjt^  (ISSA) ;  a  Beqaiem, 
and  Triilia,  a  work  for  ehorna  and  orcbestra,  written  on  the 
death  of  his  wife.  Of  bia  spirited  literary  prodaetiona  we  men- 
Yayaai  wauiati  n  Allvuytm  tt  «  Ilalu  (1819),  Lm 
fOrehatr,  (1353),  i.  trawr,  CkaM  (18B!),  nod  bis  In- 
oomparable  Traiii  iT Inttmmtniaiim  (I3i4).  The  obaraaterls- 
ties  ot  Berlioi's  literary  style  are  French  ^trn  and  nprii,  oooa- 
aionsJly  oombined  witb  Engliih  hamor  and  Qerman  depth  of 
idea.  The  time  has  hardly  yet  arrived  for  Judging  Boally  of 
Berlioi'a  poaition  in  the  biatory  ot  bis  art.  Eia  original  Ideas, 
biapoeCioal  intentiona,  nobody  can  deny ;  the  qoestion  ia  whether 
ha  poaseiseagenaiiieoreative  power  to  carry  out  these  Inlantlons, 
and,  first  of  all,  that  broad  tonob  of  natare  wbieb  leads  from 
lubjeotiie  feeling  to  objeotira  rendering,  and  which  alone  aaa 
establish  a  laiticg  rapport  batweaa  a  great  artist  and  posterity. 
To  decide  thla  qnestloo  the  parformanoea  of  bis  works  have  a* 
yat,  ontortanately,  been  too  hw  and  far  between.  In  England, 
'*    ilarly,  only  a  rery  small  fnotion  af  his  eompositioni  ha* 


n  heard. 


('- 


'  SmniER  lBi.unn, 
, , of  a  British  colonrj 

in  lat.  32°  20'  K. and  long.  64''  SiK  W.,  about  000  miles  E. 
by  S.  from  Cape  Hatleras  on  the  American  coasL  They  lie 
to  the  south  of  a  coral  reef  or  atoll,  which  extends  about 
24  miles  in  length  from  N.E.  to  8.W.  by  12  in  breadth. 
The  largest  of  the  series  is  Great  Bmnuda,  or  Long 
Island,  enclosing  on  the  east  Harrington  or  Little  Sonndj 
and  on  the  west  the  Grent  Sound,  whioh  is  thickly  studded 
with  islets,  and  protected  ca  the  north  by  the  islands  of 
Bt,  Boai,  and  Inland.    ""  "  '    "    ' 


the  group,   Bt.   Qeorge'e,   Paget's,   Smith's.   St.   David's^ 

Cooper's,  Notumch,  du.,  lie  to  the  east,  and  fi>rm  a  SMni. 

:le  round  Castle  Harbor.    The  islands  are  wholly  oi 


posed  of  a  white  gnmular  limestone  of  fariooa  duress  of 
hardness,  from  the  crystalline  "  base  rock,"  as  it  is  called,  to 
friable  griL  It  seems  that  they  are  in  a  stale  of  saliu- 
denceand  not  of  elevation.  Tlie  caves  which  usually  appeal 
in  limestone  formations  are  well  represented,  many  of  Inem 
running  l&r  inio  the  land  and  displayiag  a  rich  variety  of 
stalagmites  and  stslttctitea.  Among  the  lesa  ordinary  geo- 
logical phenomena  may  be  mentioned  the  "sand  glacier'* 
at  Elbow  Bay.  The  sur&ce  soil  is  a  carious  kioa  of  red 
etkrth,  which  ia  also  found  in  ochre-like  strata  throughout 
the  limestone.  Ills  generslly  mixed  with  vml^e  maHOT 
and  coral  sand.  There  is  a  total  want  of  streams  and 
wells  of  fresh  water,  snd  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  od 
the  rain,  which  they  collect  and  preserve  in  tanks.  Th« 
climate  of  the  Bermudas  has  a  repntadon  fbr  nnhesltfaineaa 
which  ishnrdly  borne  out,  for  the  ordinary  death-rate  is  only 
22  per  1000.  Yellow  fever  and  lyphna,  however,  have  oo 
some  occaaiooa  raged  with  extreme  violence,  and  the  formtx 
has  appeared  four  limes  within  the  space  of  thirty  years. 
The  maximum  reading  of  the  thermometer  ia  i^nt  8£'8, 
and  its  minimum  40, — the  mean  anuual  temperatore  being 
70°  Fahr.,  and  ibat  of  March  65°.  V^etaUon  ia  ve^ 
rapid,  and  the  soil  ia  clad  in  a  mantle  of  almost  perpetnai 
green.  The  principal  kind  of  tree  is  the  so-called  "  Ber- 
mudas cedar,"  really  a  species  of  juniper,  which  furnishes 
timber  for  small  veesels.  The  shores  are  fringed  with  the 
mangrove ;  the  prickly  pear  grom  luxuriantly  in  the  most 
barren  districts;  and  wherever  the  ground  is  left  to  ilself 
the  sage-bush  springs  np  profiuely.  The  citrtm,  bout 
orange,  lemon,  and  Ome  grow  wild;  bat  the  apple  and 
peacH.  do  not  come  to  perfection.  The  loqnat,  an  mtroduo 
tion  from  China,  thrives  admirably.  The  gooseberry,  cur- 
rant,  and  raspberry,  all  mn  to  wood.  The  oleander  bnsh, 
with  all  its  bean^,  is  almcot  a  nuiaanoe.  The  soil  I*  very 
fertile  in  the  growth  of  eacnlent  plants  and  roota ;  and  a 
considerable  ^de  baa  grown  np  within  recent  yean  be- 
tween Bermndaa  and  New  Yorlc,  principally  in  arrowroot, 
of  excellent  quality,  ouioiKk  Irisa  potatoes,  and  tomatoes. 
Begolsr  steam  oommniucBUoa  between  die  island  and  that 
dtj  is  maintained,  the  OorannieDt  subaidiang  the  vessels. 
The  total  value  of  tlie  export  of  these  articles  in  1872  was 
£64030.    Medicinal  plante,  as  the  castoiMMlpknt,  aloe,  and 

C'  ip,  come  to  great  perftetion  without  oullure;  and  coAe, 
igo,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ara  also  of  spontaneous  growth. 
Tobacco  curing  ceased  alxMit  1707.     Few  oxeo  o(  thsep 


the  inh&bituilB.  The  ssa  ia  the  usual  Mast  of  Durden.  The 
iudigenoua  Hammalin  are  very  feir,  uid  the  only  Reptitia 
are  a  small  liuird,  and  the  green  turtle.  Birds,  hoTever, 
CBpeci&lly  aquatic  apeciei,  are  very  nuinerotui. — one  of 
the  commonest  being  the  cardinat-groabeak.  The  liat  in- 
cludes the  cat-bird,  blue-bird,  kinrfigber,  groood-dove,  blue 
heron, landpiper,  moorhen,  tropiobird,  and  Carolina  crake. 
Insects  are comporaliTeir  few;  but  HQtSBwarm destructively 
in  Ihe  heat  of  the  year,  and  a  species  of  anl-tion,  a  cicada 


was  once  an  important  induEtry.  Gold-fish,  introduoed 
from  Demerara,  swann  in  the  ditchfs. 

There  are  two  towns  in  the  Bermudas,  St.  George's, 
founded  in  1794.  and  Hamilton,  founded  in  1790,  and  in- 
corporated in  1793.  The  former  was  the  capital  till  the 
•enale  and  courts  of  jostice  were  removed  by  Sir  James 
Cockbum  to  Hamilton,  which  being  centrally  situiled,  is 
mnch  more  convenient.  The  streets  of  SC  Qeorge'e  are 
dose  and  narrow,  and  the  drainage  bad.  It  is  a  military 
MatioD,  the  barracks  lying  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The 
popnlation  is  about  2000.  Hamilton,  in  Ihe  Qreat  Ber- 
muda, at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  which  is  entered  by  Trenblin's 
NaiTOWB,  consislE  of  an  irregular  half-street  fronting  a  line 
of  wharves.  Its  principal  buildings  include  a  court-house, 
A  legisUtiva  assembly  house,  a  council  room,  a  library 
(1SS9)^  a  jail,  and  ■  large  church.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town  u  Langton,  the  governor's  residence.  In  Inland 
Island  is  aituated  the  royal  dockyard  and  navsl  establish- 
ment. A  hospital  stands  on  the  highest  pijiot,  and  a 
Innatic  asylum  has  also  been  built  The  bay  is  defended 
by  a  breakwater.  OnBoaz  Island  there  is  a  convict  stiition. 
A  causeway  opened  in  1871,  runs  from  St.  George's  throuBh 
Longbird  uland  westward,  across  Castle  Harbor.  The 
harbor  of  St.  George's  haa  space  enough  to  accommodate 
the  whole  British  navy;  yet,  till  deepened  by  blasting,  the 
entrance  was  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  almoet  useless.  A 
marine  slip  was  constnicted  in  1865,  with  a  capacity  of 
1200  tons.  The  chief  military  establishment  ia  at  Prospect 
Hill.  The  Government  consists  of  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  a  privy  council  of  nine  memoers  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  House  of  Ansembly  con- 
nets  of  thirty-uz  members,  who  receive  ntlaries.  The 
Ada  are  usually  passed  for  a  definite  period,  and  reqntre 
to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Much  of  the  judicial 
administration  ia  left  to  unpaid  magistrates.  The  currency 
of  the  colonv,  which  had  formerly  been  twelve  ahillinga 
to  the  pound  sterling,  was  assimilated  to  that  c^  England 
in  1S42.  The  colony  is  eocleeiastjcally  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Newfoundland.  Both  Presbyterians  and  We»- 
leyaos  are  endowed.  There  are  numerous  schools,  and  in 
1M7  an  educational  board  was  established  -  but  the  general 
educational  condition  is  unsatisTactory.  Of  2GO0  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  six,  only  about  1500  attend 
school.  Sunday  schools  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  in  England,  and  most  of  them  have  libraries.  The 
revenue  of  the  islands  in  1872  was  £33,256,  inclusive  of 
£1500  raised  by  loan;  the  groan  eipendilure  Was  £32,236; 
and  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £17,330.  The  population 
in  1850  was  11,092,  of  whom  4669  were  whites;  by  the 
census  of  1871  it  had  increased  to  12,121. 

Tha  diMOvery  of  th<  Bsrmadas  rcealted  from  tha  eliipvr«ck 
of  Juan  Bsrmudei,  a  Spaniard  (whosa  name  they  now  bear), 
when  on  a  VDjags  from  Spain  to  Cuba  with  a  cargo  of  hoga, 
about  lliB  7ur  1622.  Henry  Hay,  an  Engllihmaa,  Buffered  the 
■ama  fate  in  ISflSj  and  iHtly,  Sir  Qeorgs  SamcTa  ahared  the 
deitiny  of  the  two  preceding  navigatora  In  I80B.     Sir  George 

died  before  be  bad  fully  aocotDpIished  bis  deiigo.  Id  1812  the 
Bermudu  irw«  granted  to  an  ofiboot  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
whloh  ooualttcd  of  120  paraona,  SO  of  whom,  under  the  oom- 
maod  of  Mr.  H«ary  More,  proceeded  to  Iheialanda;  and  an 
asoeaaion  of  (nhabitaote  was  gained  dnring  the  oivil  wara,^inan7 
having  sought  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  the  niliug  party  in 
thia  diatant  aaictuary.  Into  tha  detail!  of  the  hiatory  ws  ean- 
uot  enter,  but  the  following  items  are  importuiC.  The  Srsl 
aouroe  a(  oolonial  wealth  waa  the  growing  of  tobaooo;  and  at  a 
later  period  the  produoe  of  the  aalt-Iagoons  at  Turk'i  laiand 
beoame  a  mvn  arliole  of  trade.  In  1736  Berkeley  cboK  the 
Summer  lalandi  as  tha  seat  of  hii  projected  miaalonary  eatab- 
UahmeuL  The  fini  nawapapcr,  tha  Btmuda  Oateitt,  was  pnb- 
llihed  in  ITSt.  See  W.  F.^illiama,  Hiti.  aid  Sial.  Aeeoii«t 
(/  Its  Birmudiu,  1818;  Oodet,  Btntvla,  iu  Uitlory,  f£c.,  1800. 


BEEN,  or  Bkrhis,  a  canton  «f  Swiiaeriaud,  ntautad 
betweai  46°  IS'  and  47°  SC  N.  laL,  and  between  f  ifr 
and  8°  28'  E.  long.  It  eitends  from  the  French  and  Al- 
sace frontier  sonth-east  through  the  heati  of  the  Ctmhi- 
eracy  to  Valals,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  tha  8.,  while  it 
has  the  cantons  of  Basel,  Soleare,  Aarean,  Lnceme.  On- 
terwalden,  and  Uri  on  the  E.,  and  Vaua,  FreibtuK  i^ntt 
chAtel  on  the  W.  Bern  is  the  second  lai^eot  caoloa  of 
Switzerland,  Its  eurliice  being  estimated  at  2682  mam 
miies.  The  population  in  1870  amounted  to  506,405,  <d 
whom  436,301  were  Protestants,  and  66,016  CathoUoi,  wbils 
1401  were  Jews.  German  was  spoken  in  83,693  familin, 
and  French  in  16,646,  the  latter  language  prevuling  in  tha 
N.W.  The  canton  is  naturally  divided  into  three  r^eoa, 
in  which  the  climate  varies  with  the  elevation.  Tie  aoatfa- 
em  part,  called  the  Oberland,  is  for  its  scenery  the  moat 
attractive  part  of  alt  Switzerland.  MaJiy  of  the  grandeit 
mountcins  of  the  Alpine  system— snch  as  the  Grimsd,  the 
Finsteraarhom,  the  Schreckhom,  the  Wetterfaoro,  tha 
Eiger,  and  the  Jnngfrau — lie  along  Ihe  frontier  chain,  asd 
numerous  ofishoots  and  valleys  of  great  beauty  ilietfk 
northward  towards  the  central  part  of  the  canton.  Thia 
latter  district  coasists  for  the  most  part  of  an  undulauw 
plain,  intenpeised  with  lewer  chains  and  hilla,— the  eou 
being  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  north  is  Dcm(iied 
with  the  ranges  of  the  Jura  system.  Tbe  prindpal  nnr 
in  the  canton  is  the  Aar,  which  drains  by  far  the  larpr 
proportion  of  its  surface,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  its 
numerous  tributaries.  Of  Iheee,  the  most  important  an 
the  Saane,  from  the  S.;  the  Thieie,  which  fomu  the  outltt 
of  the  lakes  of  Btenne  and  Neufbhfttel ;  and  the  Emnie, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  beautiful  Emmentlud.  Tbe 
northern   corner  of  the  canton  is   divided   between  tb« 


mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  neither  extensive  nor 
varied;  but  iron-mines  are  worked,  and  gold  is  fband  in 
the  River  Emme.  Quarries  of  sandstone,  marble,  and 
granite  are  abundant.  The  pastures  in  the  Oberland  ud 
the  Emmenthal  are  eicellent,  and  cattle  and  horses  el  Um 
best  description  are  largely  reared.  The  latter  district 
also  produces  cheese  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  ei- 
ported  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Fruit  is  exienmvelr  culti- 
vated in  the  central  r^on  and  In  the  neighboihood  of  lbs 
lakes  of  Brieni  and  Thun  ;  the  vine  is  priDcipallv  graao 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Bienne.  In  tbe  forests,  whidi  aie  of 
considerable  importance,  the  prevailing  trees  an  the  fir, 
the  pine,  and  the  beech.  The  industnal  productions  at 
the  canton  are  ootlon,  woollen  and  flaxen  stufb.  leather, 
watches,  and  wooden  wares  of  all  kinds.  Bern  is  divided 
into  thirty  bailiwicks  or  prefectures,  each  with  a  local  ad- 
ministrator. The  capital  is  Bern,  and  the  other  chief 
towns  are  Bienne  or  Biel,  Thun,  Bnrgdorf  or  Beitbood, 
Porrentruy  or  Fruntruit,  and  DdUmont  or  Uelsbeig.  Tb* 
highest  legislalive  authority  is  the  Great  Council,  tha 
members  of  which  are  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  nnmbn 
of  the  people;  and  the  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  leaser  couucU  of  nine  membera,  chosen  by  the  Oral 
Council  for  a  space  of  four  yeara.  The  educational  inMi- 
Cutions  in  the  canton  comprise  a  university  and  two  gym- 
nasiums in  the  capital,  and  progymnaaiums  and  coll^v 
at  Biel,  Thun,  Burgdorf,  Neuenstadl.  Porrentruy,  aM 
Ddl^mont.  There  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Fiia- 
iaberg,  tuid  a  cantonal  lunatic  asylum  at  Waldau,  about  a 
mile  from  Bern. 

Bebh,  the  capital  of  the  above  cantim,  and,  sinca  18^ 
thepernianentscatofthe  Government  and  Diet  of  the  SnM 
Confederation.  It  is  situated  in  46°  47-  N.  laL  and  7°  SV 
E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  1710  feet  above  tbe  sea,  on  • 
sandstone  peninsula,  formed  hj  the  windings  of  the  Aar, 
which  is  crossed  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  by  an  extoi- 
sive  weir,  and  furtlier  down  passes  under  four  bridga 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  right  bank.  It  is  oot 
of  the  most  characteristically  Swiss  towns;  Bom«  <rf  lb* 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  llie  houses  b^g  well  buik 
with  hewn  stone;  in  others  a  peculiar  e&ct  is  _pf<^ 
duced  by  the  presence  of  linea  of  accadee  down  the  stdea 
Prominent  among  the  public  buildings  Is  Ihe  Federal 
Council  Hall,  or  Bunda-BalUiau*,  a  Sue  stractare  in  tb« 
Florentine  style,  which  wss  completed  in  1857  The  np- 
per  story  is  occupied  by  a  picture  gallery  of  some  valna 
The  town-hall  dates  from  1406,  and  was  restored  in  ISGL 
Among  the  eccleaiasticai  buildings  the  Gift  place  is  bckl  Iv 


BERN  ADOTTE— BEEN  ABD. 


<w  cathedral,  m  ridilT-decorated  Oothie  edifice,  begun  in 
1421  uid  completed  m  16T3,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
which  K  splendid  view  of  the  Alps  ia  obfauoed.  Educ*- 
tknul  ioEUlDlioiM  are  Ten*  numerous,  comprising  ■  univer- 
lity.  ftmnded  in  1834,  which  ia  attended  br  260  Btudenia,  a 
TelerinarT  achooL     Attached   to   the 


of  45,000  Tolnmei,  eepecuU;  rich  in  vorlu  relating  to 
Svioi  Hiitorj.  and  sereral  lltemy  and  icientiQc  societiee. 
Among  the  cnarilable  eatabliahmenta  are  two  large  hos- 
eitala  (the  InselapitU  and  the  Bttrgenpilol),  a  foundling 


dtj.    The  penitentiary  ia  capable  of  containing  400  pria- 


•Tidont  in  a  fonnidabia  oostpbaej,  of  which  th*  i 
Heni)  was  one  of  tba  leadan.  Th*  oonapino;  wi 
bat  tha  oppoiitiao  braks  oat  tfarough  otbor  obuinal 
tb*  Fnath  RaTOlotion  oams  to  inbimrg*  tba  uiiU 
general  HelTatiao  repablia;  and  when  the  flood  had 
uoimt  Uadmarki  eould  not  ba  npIaMd,  thoogh  a 
wai  attampted  with  it  flnt  an  appearaooo  of  anooeH.  Th* 
tib«r«l  partj  hu  long  baao  tba  itioagaat  in  tb*  oanton,  whiob 
baa  at  lut  rataned  almoit  Is  demHiniir ;  for,  in  18T0,  tha  r^- 
(nnrfun  wu  inlroduiwd,  bj  which  It  ii  agreed  that  all  lawi^ 
after  being  dimniind  bj  tba  Qreat  Counail,  aball  firat  reoei'a  tb* 
■asetlon  of  the  people  before  (haj  com*  Into  fone. 

BEBNADOTTE,    jBui-BAPTisTE-Jnus,    aftenrarda 
Emo  ChabIiEB  XIV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  the  bob 
of  a  lawyer  at  Pan  in  B^am,  and  was  bom  Janaary  26, 
1764.     He  WKB  destined  bj  his  parenta  for  the  law, 
I    but  choee  the  profession  of  arms,  and  enlisted  in  1780 
I    as  a  private  in  the  royal  marines.     When  the  Hero- 
!    lution  swept  away  the  arbitrary  distinction  of  clssaw, 
'    and  openea  np  to  all  alike  the  path  of  preferment,  the 
abilities  of  Semadotle  were  speedily  acknowledged. 
In  1T92  he  was  made  a  colonel,  in  the  following  ^ ear 
a  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after  a  general  of  divis- 
ion.    In  the  campaigns  of  the  Bbine  and  of  Italy 
hb  w i  11  iMj talents  found  ample  scope  for  display; 
and  his  diplomatic  abilities  hod  also  been  tested  a« 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna.    During  Bona- 
parte's absence  in  Egypt  Beinadotte  was  appointed 


r  of  w 


He 


and  prepared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Uollan 
Notwithstanding  the  rivalry  that  all  along  existed 
between  him  and  Napoleon,  Bemadotte  was  made  % 
marshal  on  the  establishment  of  the  i 


also  nominated  to  tht 
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Plan  of  Bern. 

oners.  Among  other  buildings  of  interest  are  the  granary, 
which,  till  1830,  used  lo  be  stored  with  com  in  case  of 
bmine;  the  clock  tower,  with  its  automatic  pantomime: 
the  arsenal,  with  its  medieval  treasures;  the  mint;  and 
Ihe  Hartner  Gate.  The  most  frequent  ornament  through- 
out the  cit;r  is  the  figure  of  the  bear,  in  allusion  to  the 
n^ical  ori^n  of  the  name  of  Bern ;  and  the  authorities 
•bll  maintain  a  bear's  den  at  manidpsl  expense.  Al- 
though, properly  speaking,  not  a  commercial  city,  Bern 
carries  on  some  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  printed  calico,  mus- 
lin, silk  stiifia,  straw  hals,  stockings,  and  other  articles  of 
home  manufacture.  Tha  climate  is  severely  cold  in  win- 
ter, owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  situation.  The  popalik- 
Hon,  whicb  is  mainly  Protestant,  was  36,000  in  1S70. 

Bam  was  rounded,  or  at  least  fort^fled,  by  Bartboid  T.  of 
Zlhringen,  about  tbe  end  of  the  12tb  or  beginning  of  iba  IStb 
antnrj,  and  gndunlly  beosma  a  rafnga  for  thoaa  who  wera  op- 
preiied  b;  faudal  ciaotiDna  in  the  neighboring  oountrlai.  In 
lllBitWHdealaredafreeimpcriB]oit;b;tbsEnipararFredariiik 
n.  At  flnt  Ita  Bonatitnlion  wu  parsty  damocnilia ;  but  in  1293 
a  IcgialatiTa  body  of  2D0  ailiiana  wai  ■ppointcJ.  whioh  formed 
the  tenu  of  ooa  of  the  moit  remarkabla  oligBrohiei  in  madam 
a  history.  The  ex'enrion  of  tarritory,  gradually  cf- 
i  by  the  valor  of  the  Bcraes*,  raadercd  ntcpmrj  a  more 
elaborate  and  rigid  organiiation  Uiao  that  wbich  bad  anfGocd 
while  the  limits  of  tha  city  ware  almoat  Iba  limiti  of  tbealate; 
and  Lha  power  or  tha  nobility  at  boma  wu  Krangthaned  by 
every  new  iDooaas  againit  tba  anemiaa  of  tba  oily.  Tba  blow 
that  decided  tha  fata  of  Bern  wu  itmok  at  Laupsn  on  June 
II,  t33S,  whan  Rndolph  von  Eriacb  bast  tbe  allied  army  of  tba 
neighboring  alatea.  A  .Jntinned  to  flouriah,  and  In  1352  Joined 
tha  Swiia  Confederation.  A  firs  dailioyad  tha  oily  in  UOi,  but 
it  wu  rebnilt  on  tha  aama  plan.  In  tba  I7th  century  lha  grad- 
vally  iaarauing  ariatooralio  Undanoy  raacbad  iu  olimai.  The 
•doptlon  of  Daw  burghers  wu  forbiddan,  and  tbe  bnrgbara 
invpar  ware  oarafnity  diatiogoiahad  from  thoaa  who  ware  merely 

Cnnanant  lababitanta  of  the  city ;  tha  bnrgheri  were  divided 
to  thoee  sapabla  of  holding  oSsa  in  the  atate  and  tboH  dee- 
titnta  of  that  nrivi lege ;  and  tba  privileged  clua  itielf,  wbiob, 
by  1TB»,  numbered  only  08  faralliei,  wu  anbdivided  into  a 
higher  and  a  lower  giade.  Tbii  ilita  grew  more  and  mora  ai- 
etativs  and  dominearlng,  and  at  last  became  aneDdnnbla  to 
their  hamblerfellow-eitluns.   In  ITIB  the  dlssootent  made  itself 
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took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1805  at  the  head  of  k 
force  of  20,000  men.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  in  ISOO  he  was  created  princ* 
of  Ponte-Corvo.  In  1810  the  death  of  Prince  Auf(u»> 
tenburs  of  Bwedeu  having  left  the  throne  of  that  htn^ 
dom  without  sn  heir,  the  Swedish  States  in  Council 
nominated  Bemadotte  as  successor  to  Charles  XIIL 
of  Sweden,  a  distinction  for  which  he  was  scarcely 
Jess  indebted  to  his  nobility  of  chaiaclei  than  to  his  mill- 
taiy  talents.  £)uring  the  great  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1S14  Bemadotte  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleoi^ 
and  it  was  his  Swedish  contingent  that  mainly  aecided 
the  battle  of  Leipaic.      It  is  stated,   on  good   authority, 


Sweden  he  devoted  bis  whole«ner^es  to  the  welfare  of  hia 
adopted  country.  Owing  to  the  inSrmities  of  the  king  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  entire  conduct  of  the  govemmenL 
On  the  death  of  Chariea  XIII.,  in  Febmary,  1818,  Bema* 
dotte  ascended  the  throne.  For  the  events  of  his  adminis- 
tradon,  so  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  that  country,  tbe 
reader  is  referred  to  tbe  article  Swzdkm.  He  died  at  Sfock- 
holra,  March  8,  1844,  leaving  an  only  son,  Oscar,  who  suo- 
ceedeil  him. 

BEBNARD,  9t.,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Oirislian 
teachers  and  rcjiresen  In  lives  of  moniisticism  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  bom  at  Fonlsines,  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  in 
1091.  The  son  of  a  knight  nnd  VBaaalof  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gnndy  who  perished  in  the  first  crusade,  Bernard  may  have 
felt  for  a  time  the  teniptaliuns  of  a  military  career,  but  the 
infiuence  of  a  pious  mother  and  his  own  inciinatioua 
towards  a  life  of  meditation  and  study  led  him  to  the 
cloister.  White  still  a  youth  he  is  said  to  have  been  "mar- 
vellously cogitative"  ["  mire  ei>gilalitiis,"  SL  Bem.  Op.,  vol. 
ii.  col.  1003),  and  the  ascendency  of  his  luind  and  charao 
ter  were  soon  shown.  He  joined  the  small  monastery  of 
Citeaux  in  1113  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  such 
were  the  effects  of  his  own  devotion  and  eloquent  entbuBi<- 
asm  in  commending  a  religious  life,  thai  he  drew  after  him 
not  only  his  two  younger  brothers,  but  also  his  two  elder 
ones,  Goido  and  Gerard,  both  of  whom  hod  naturally  taken 
to  soldiering,  and  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  and  had 
children.  The  eSect  of  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  been 
that  "  mothers  hid  their  sons,  wives  their  husbands,  com- 
panions  their  friends,"  lest  they  should  be  dra<m  away  oy 


The  monastery  of  Citeaus  had  attracted  St.  Bernard  not 
only  on  account  of  its  neighborhood  (it  was  only  ■  few 
miles  dislaal  from  Duon),l)ut  by  its  reputation  for  aofts 


leri^.  The  monks  wer«  few  and  veir  poor.  They  were  ' 
nnder  an  Englishtnui  of  the  auue  oi  Stephen  Huding, 
arigmally  from  Doraetshire,  whose  aim  was  to  restore  the 
BenedictiDe  mle  to  ib  original  umplici^tind  pve  a  new 
impulse  to  the  mcmastic  movement.  In  Bem&rd,  Harding 
foand  a  congenial  spirit  No  amount  of  self-ioortiGcation 
could  exceed  his  ambition.  He  atrove  to  overcome  his 
bodily  senses  allog^er  and  to  live  entirely  aheorbcd  in 
religions  meditation.  Sleep  he  oounted  a  loss,  and  com- 
pared it  to  death.  Food  was  only  lalcen  to  keep  him  from 
hintiiw.  The  moet  menial  offices  were  his  delight,  and 
even  uen  his  humility  looked  around  for  some  lowlier 
HUployment.  Fortunately  he  loved  natur^and  found  a 
constant  solace  in  her  rocks  and  woods.  "Trust  one  who 
has  tried  it,"  he  writes  in  one  of  liis  epistics,  "you  will 
find  more  in  woods  than  in  books;  trees  and  stones  will 
leach  you  what  you  can  never  learn  from  mssten." 
("  Experto  crede :  aliquid  ampliua  invenles  in  Bilvia  qaam 
u  libris;  ItgOA  et  lapides  docebunt  te  quod  a  magistris 
andire  non  pcesis,"  JSpiiL  lOS.) 

So  ardent  a  natnte  soon  found  a  sphere  of  ambition  for 
itself.  The  monks  of  CSteaux,  from  being  a  poor  and 
unknown  comMiijr,  began  to  attract  attention  after  the 
accenion  of  St  Beniard  and  his  friends.  The  fame  of  thdr 
self-denial  was  noised  abroad,  and  out  of  their  lowlioese 
and  abnegation  came  as  usual  dislinction  and  aucceas.  The 
-small  monastery  was  unable  to  contain  the  inmates  thnt 
gathered  within  it,  and  it  began  to  send  forth  colonies  in 
Tarioos  ditections.  St  Bemaid  had  l>een  two  vears  an  in- 
mate^ and  the  pmetrating  eye  of  the  abbot  had  discovered 
beneath  all  bis  spiritual  devotion  a  genius  of  rare  power, 
and  especially  fitted  to  aid  his  measures  of  monastic  re- 
form. He  was  chosen  accordingly  to  head  a  band  of  de- 
votees who  issued  from  dteaaz  in  lllG  in  search  of  a 
new  home.  This  band,  with  Bernard  at  their  head,  jour- 
Mjed  northwards  till  they  reached  a  spot  in  the  diocese  of 
I^Dgrei — a  thick-wooded  valley,  wild  and  gloomy,  but  with 
a  daw  stieani  ranning  through  it.  Here  they  settled  and 
lud  the  foundations  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Clairvauz, 
with  which  St  Bernard's  name  remains  aasociated  in  his- 
tory. The  hardships  which  the  mouks  endured  for  a  Ume 
in  their  new  abode  were  soch  as  to  drive  them  almost  to 
despai^  and  their  leader  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  only 
rescued  from  what  seemed  impendioK  death  by  the  kind 
oompulsion  of  bis  biend  William  of  Champeauz,  the  great 
doctor  of  the  ag^  who  besought  and  received  the  direction 
of  Bernard  for  a  year  irom  his  superior  at  Citeaux.  Tlianka 
to  his  considerate  friend  the  abbot  of  Clairvaui  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  cares  of  his  new  establishment,  and  in  re- 
tirement and  a  healthful  r^imen  (o  seek  renewed  health. 
The  effect  was  all  (hat  could  oe  desired,  and  in  a  few  years 
Bemaid  had  notonlj  recovered  bis  strength^  Imt  had  lie^n 
that  marvelioos  career  of  iiteraiy  and  ecclesiastical  activity, 
of  incessant  correspondence  and  pi«aching,  which  was  to 
make  him  in  some  respects  the  mcst  influential  man  of 

Gradually  the  influence  of  Bernard's  character  bwan  to 
extend  txtyond  his  monastery.  His  friendshipwith  William 
of  Oiamp^ux  and  others  gave  currency  to  his  opinions, 
and  from  his  simple  retreat  came  by  voice  or  pen  an  author- 
ity tiefbre  which  manv  bowed,  not  only  within  his  own 
order  but  withiu  the  church  at  large.  This  influence  was 
notably  shown  after  the  death  of  Pope  Honorius  II.  in 
1130.  Two  rival  popes  assumed  the  purple,  eacli  being 
able  to  appeal  to  his  election  hj^  a  section  of  the  cardinals, 
du-istendom  was  divided  betwixt  the  claims  of  Anacletus 
H.  and  Innocent  II.  The  former  was  backed  by  a  strong 
Italian  party,  and  drove  his  adveraaiy  from  Borne  and  even 
from  Italy.  Innocent  took  refuge  in  France.  The  king, 
Lods  the  Fat,  es^used  his  catise,  and  having  summon^ 
a  council  of  aKhbiahopg  and  bishops,  he  laid  lua  commands 
on  the  holy  abbot  of  Clairvaux  to  lie  present  also  and  give 
ttie  baiefit  of  his  advice.  With  reluctance  Bernard  otieyed 
the  call,  and  from  the  depths  of  seclusion  was  at  once 
|dai)Ked  into  the  heart  of  the  great  contest  which  was  aJSict- 
ing  Uie  Christian  world.  The  king  and  prelates  put  the 
qneation  before  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  his  decision 
and  make  him  arbiter.  After  careful  deliberation  he  gave 
his  judgment  in  iavor  of  Innocent,  and  not  only  so,  but 
bom  that  time  forward  threw  himself  with  characteristic 
fervor  and  force  vnto  the  cause  for  which  he  had  declared. 
Hot  only  Fiance,  but  England,  Spain,  and  Qermany  were 
won  to  the  side  of  Innoceot,  who,  baniahed  from  Borne,  in 


the  words  of  Bt  Bernard,  wss  "accepted  by  the  wnid.* 
He  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  tlie  powerful  iUm 
by  his  ud^  who  also  received  him  in  his  humbkedlal 
Qairvaux.  Apparently,  however,  the  meaaneB  irf  As  u- 
commodation  and  the  scantiness  of  the  bre  (one  inidl 
fowl  was  all  that  could  be  got  for  the  Pope's  ttptt),  let 
no  wish  on  the  part  of  Innocent  or  his  retinue  to  Eoidant 
their  stay  at  Clairvauz.  He  found  a  mots  dshtty  nap- 
tjon  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  so  powerfiii  a  friend,  llhnwb 
the  persuasions  of  Benuud  the  emperor  took  Dp  ana  fa 
Innocent ;  and  Anacletus  was  drivm  to  shut  hirnnrH  n 
in  the  impr^nable  castle  of  St  An^o,  what  his  dnu 
opuied  the  prospect  of  a  united  Chnstendom.  A  SMrad 
anti-pope  was  elected,  but  after  a  few  mootba  rstind  fan 
the  Seld,  owing  also,  it  is  said,  to  St.  Beniaitfs  infliUMa 
A  great  trinmoh  was  gained  not  without  a  attnggl^  ad 
the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  remained  master  of  the  iiiIiiIm 
tical  situation.    No  name  atood  hi^er  in  the  Quiitiiii 

The  chief  events  which  fill  up  his  sufasequait  lift  ilr 
test  the  greatness  of  his  influence,  ^ese  were  hit  coolot 
with  the  famous  Abelard,  and  his  preaching  of  tlM  •eugi 
cmsade. 

Peter  Atwlard  was  twelve  years  older  than  Bonud,  nd 
had  risen  to  eminence  l>efore  Beraaid  had  cnlend  <b 
gates  of  Citeaux.  Hi^  first  intellectual  encounter  hid  beta 
with  Bernard's  aged  friend  William  of  Qiampeani,  wbM 
he  had  driven  in>m  his  scholastic  tlirone  at  I^iis  by  tbi 
superiority  of  his  dialecUcs.  Hia  subeequent  cantt,  hit 
ill-fated  passion  for  Heloise,  ilia  miafortunes,  hii  intellecl- 
ual  restlessness  and  audacity,  his  sappcaed  butms,  hd 
all  shed  addidonal  renown  on  his  name;  and  when  l  cona- 
cil  was  summoned  at  Sens  in  1140,  at  wfaidt  the  Flmct 
^e  prela 
be  present,  Alielard  dared  Ids  a 
his  opinions.  St.  Bernard  had  been  amongst  those  BMt 
alarmed  by  Abelard's  leaching,  and  had  sought  to  Birip 
alike  Pope,  princes,  and  bishops  to  take  measares  igiust 
him.  He  did  not  readily,  however,  take  upthenmKU 
thrown  down  by  Che  great  hero  of  the  schoi^  He  pn- 
fessed  himself  a  "stripling  too  unversed  in  lopctomot 
the  ^ant  practised  in  every  kind  of  debate."  But  'iH 
were  come  prepared  for  a  spectacle,"  and  he  w*>  fomi 
into  the  field.  To  the  amazement  of  all,  when  the  am- 
batants  met  and  all  seemed  ready  for  the  intellectuil  bif, 
Abelard  refused  to  proceed  with  hia  defencei  After  N^ 
eral  passages  considered  to  be  heretical  liad  bee*  rol 
from  his  books  he  made  no  i^ply,  but  at  onoe  tqipeakd  I* 
Rome  and  left  the  assembly,  nohably  he  saw  eooa^  is 
the  character  of  the  meeting  to  assure  him  that  it  Ibriaed 
a  very  difierent  audience  from  those  which  he  hid  bees 
accustomed  to  sway  by  his  subtilty  and  eioqueaoe,  ud  bd 
recourse  to  this  expedient  to  gain  time  anci  foil  bb  idrs- 
saries.  Bernard  followed  up  his  assault  by  a  letter  of  m- 
dictment  to  the  Pope  against  the  heretic.  The  Pope  b- 
sponded  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  Abelutl  m 
silenced.  Soon  after  he  found  refnge  at  Clnny  witb  ths 
kindly  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  broughl  eboil 
something  of  a  recoociliadon  betwixt  him  and  Bemui 
The  latter,  however,  never  heartily  forgave  the  hentie. 
He  was  too  lealous  a  churchman  not  to  see  the  dugw 
there  is  in  such  a  spirit  as  Abelard's,  and  the  seriooi  e» 
sequences  to  which  it  might  lead. 

In  all  tilings  Bernard  was  enthnuastically  detoui  V 
the  church,  and  it  was  this  enthusiasm  which  led  him  >I 
last  into  the  chief  error  of  his  career.  Bad  news  leaebed 
France  of  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  in  the  Ei^ 
The  capture  of  Edessa  in  1144  sent  a  thrill  of  alimi  ai 
indignation  throughout  Chriallan  Europe,  and  tbe  FitaA 
king  was  urged  to  send  forth  a  new  army  to  tediim  ibt 
Holy  Laud  from  the  triumphant  infidels.  Tht  Fofes* 
consulted,  and  enoonraged  llie  good  work,  del^atingto SL 
Bernard  the  office  of  preaching  the  new  crusade.  Weur 
with  growing  yean  aoa  cam  the  abbot  of  CSairvanxfeOM 
at  first  reluetuit,  but  afterwards  threw  himaelf  with  tQbh 
accustomed  power  into  the  new  movemen^  and  bj  bk 
marvellous  eloquenae  kindled  the  crusading  tnsdneaa  m* 
more  throughout  France  and  Gtennany.  Not  only  tl» 
French  king,  Louis  VII.,  but  the  Qerman  empeR)r,  Coon' 
III.,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  and  set  oA 
for  the  East  by  way  of  Gonstanllnople.  Detained  tboe  us 
long  by  the  duplicity  of  the  Qreeks,  and  divided  in  am- 
sel,  the  Christian  actnies  eucountmd  frj^tflil  biiddin 


•nd  were  mt  length  either  diipetsed  or  dettrajed.  TTtter 
ruin  and  touei?  followed  ia  the  wake  of  the  wildnt  en- 
thiHusm,  Benard  became  an  olject  of  abtue  as  the  xreat 
pRscfaw  of  a  moTement  which  had  Eenniiiated  *o  Jibbs- 
tnnalj,  and  wiols  in  bumilitr  an  apologetic  letter  to  the 


bore  heaviiy  npon  even  bo  sanguine  a  spirit.  Disaster 
■broad  and  heresj  at  home  left  him  no  peace,  while  his 
bod;  was  worn  to  a  ebadow  b;  hie  fasting  and  labors.  It 
was,  aa  he  said,  "the  season  of  calamines."  Still  (o  the 
last  with  luliog  streagth,  sleepleee,  unable  to  take  solid 
fcod,  with  limbs  swollen  and  feeble,  his  spirit  was  nncon- 
qnenbie.  "  Wbenever  a  great  necessily  called  him  forth," 
as  his  friend  and  biographer  Godfre;  saTS,  "bis  mind 
eonqnered  all  hia  bodil;  inflrmitiee,  he  was  endowed  with 
■trength,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  him,  he 
ooutosarpasi  even  robust  men  in  his  endurance  of  faiigQe." 
He  continued  absorbed  in  pubtio  a^rs,  and  dispensed  his 
«are  and  advice  in  all  directions  often  about  the  moat  trivial 
aa  well  as  the  most  important  a&irs.  Ptnallj  the  death 
«f  his  aesodalee  and  Iriends  left  him  without  aaj  dnire  to 
live^  He  loused  rather  "to  depart  and  be  with  ChrisL" 
To  his  sorrowing  monks,  whose  earnest  prayers  were  sup- 
posed to  have  sssialed  his  partial  recovery  when  near  his 
«i)d,  he  «aid,  "  Wliy  do  you  thus  det^n  a  miserable  man? 


gem 


sIU. 


His  character  appears  in  oar  brief  sketch  a«  that  of  a 
noble  enthusiast,  selfish  in  nothing  save  in  so  lar  as  the 
church  had  become  a  part  of  himself,  ardent  in  his  sym- 

E.thiea  and  friendshipe,  tenacious  of  purpose,  terrible  in 
dignation.  He  spared  no  abase,  and  denounced  what  he 
deemed  corruption  to  the  Pope  as  frankly  as  to  one  of  his 
own  monks.  He  is  not  a  thinker  nor  a  man  in  advance 
of  his  age,  but  much  of  the  best  thought  and  piety  of  his 
time  are  sublimed  in  him  to  a  sweet  mystery  and  rapture 
of  sentiment  which  has  still  power  to  touch  amidst  all  ita 
rhetorical  exaggerations. 

His  writings  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  epistles, 
■ermons,  and  theological  treadsei.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  k  that  of  Father  Uabillon,  printed  at  Paris  in  1690 
in  2  vol*,  folio,  and  reprinted  more  than  once — fioally  in 
1854  in  4  vols.  8vo.  His  life,  written  by  his  friend  and 
disciple  Godfrey,  is  also  contained  in  tbis  edition  of  his 
works.  (J.  T.) 

BEHNABD,  Jum,  prolenor  of  philosophy  and  math- 
Mnatica,  and  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Levden, 
was  born  at  Nions,  in  Dauphin^,  September  1, 1658.  Hav- 
ing studied  at  Qeneva,  he  returned  to  France  in  IS79, 
and  was  chosen  minister  of  Venterol,  In  Dauphin^  whenoe 
he  afterwards  removed  to  the  church  of  Vinsobree.  As  he 
continued  to  proudi  the  Belbrmed  doctrinta  in  oppoaition 
to  the  royal  ordioanoe,  he  was  ohliged  to  leaTe  the  country 
and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  well  rcoeived,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  pensionary  miiuaten  of  Qonda.  In 
July,  1686,  he  commenced  his  Si^oirt  Abrfgte  de  PEarcpe, 
which  he  continued  monthly  till  December,  1688.  In  1692 
be  b^;an  his  Letlrti  HUlori^wt,  conbuning  an  account  of 
the  most  important  transactions  in  Europe;  he  carried  on 
(bis  work  till  the  end  of  1698,  after  which  it  was  conlinued 
by  others.  When  Leclerc  discontinued  his  BibliolJiiqtu 
UnivaidU  in  1691,  Bernard  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the 
twentieth  volume  and  the  five  following  volumes.  In  169S 
be  collected  and  published  Ada  it  Nfaadatiimi  de  ta  Paix 
it  Rjmnc,  in  fonr  volumes  12ma.  In  1699  he  began  a 
continuation  of  Bayle's  Sov-vdla  de  la  Bepabliqittt  da 
LeIIra,  which  continued  till  December,  1710.  In  1705  he 
vas  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  minister  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  at  Levden;  and  about  the  same  time  he  suc- 
ceeded M.  de  Valder  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  math- 
ematice  at  Leaden.  In  1710  he  published  a  supplement  (o 
Horeri's  Dictiouaiy,  in  two  volumes  folio.  The  same  year 
be  resumed  his  lioiatiia  de  la  Rlpubtupui  da  Leltret,  and 
continued  it  till  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1718. 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
two  practical  treatisesi  one  on  late  repentance,  the  other  on 
the  ecoellence  of  religion. 

BERNARD,  Simon,  French  general  of  engineers,  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Nap^eon,  was  tK>m  at  DQIe  in  1779.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Folytechnique,  and  entered  the 
army  in  the  corps  of  engineeis.    He  roee  rapidly,  and 


served  for  some  dme  as  alde-de-ounp  to  Napoleon.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  emperor's  &I1  he  emigrated  to  the  tJnited 
States,  whete  he  execnted  a  number  of  extensive  mililarr 
works,  coDsistins  of  Tast  canals,  numerous  forts,  and  1400 
leagues  of  frontier  rortifications.  He  returned  to  France 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  in  1S86  was  secretary  at 
war  to  Louis  Philippe.    He  died  in  1839. 

BERNABDIN,  St.,  of  Siena,  a  celebrated   preacher, 
was  bom  at  Hasea  Carrara  in  1380.    His  &mily,  the  Ali^ 


leachi,  was  noble,  and  his  falher  was  chief  magistrate  of 
Hassa.  He  lost  both  parents  before  his  awhth  year,  and 
was  educated  by  his  aunt,  a  pious  woman.     After  complet- 


ing his  course  of  study  he  passed  some  yeara  as  a  voluntary 
aaistant  in  the  hospital  of  Seals,  and  in  1401  entered  the 
order  of  SC  Francis.  His  eloquence  as  a  preacher  made 
bim  eelebratad  throughout  Italy,  nor  was  hie  fame  dimin- 
ished by  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  which  he  re- 
turned with  fresh  seal.  Three  cities,  Siena,  Ferrara,  and 
Urbino,  successively  sought  the  honor  of  having  him  aa 
their  bishop,  but  without  avail.  In  1438  he  was  made 
vicar-general  of  his  order  in  Italy.  He  died  on  the  20th 
May,  1444,  at  Aquila  in  Abnizzo.  His  canonixation  took 
place  in  1450  by  the  order  of  Nicholas  V.  A  collecUon 
of  his  works  was  published  in  1571  by  BudoU,  bishop  of 
Sinigaglia. 


ui:paiLiuciLb  ui  uiii-c,  iii  i: iainx,vu  the  left  bank  of 
Charentonne,  26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Evreux.  It  la 
beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  green  wooded  hills, 
and  still  justifies  Hadame  de  SCael's  description — "Bemay 
is  a  basket  of  floweis."  Of  great  antiquity,  it  still  pos- 
sesses numerous  quaint  wooden  houses  and  several  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  considerable  interest.  The  abb^ 
church  is  now  used  as  a  market,  and  the  abbey  which 
was  originally  founded  by  Judith  of  Britanny  about  1017, 
17th  century,  serves 


8  of  great  ai 
establisbme 


quarian  interest  Among  the  industrial  establisbmenis 
of  the  place  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  ribband  factories; 
and  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  horses,  grain,  and  flax-  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  fortifiwl,  was  besieged  by 
I>uKuesclin  in  1378;  it  was  taken  bv  the  English  in  1418 
and  again  in  1421,  and  by  Admiial  de  Coligny  in  1563. 
The  iortren  wss  raied  in  15S9.  Population  in  187^ 
5606. 

BFRNBURQ  a  dty  of  Anhalt  in  Oermsny,  and  for- 
meriy  the  capital  of  the  now  incorporated  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Bemburg.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  AUtladt  or  old 
town,  the  Bergiiadl  or  hill-town,  and  the  SeustatU  or  new 
town, — the  Bertntadt  on  the  np:ht  and  the  other  two  on 
the  left  of  the  River  Baale,  which  ia  crossed  by  a  rather 
massive  stone  bridge.  It  is  a  wdl-built  city,  the  principal 
public  buildings  being  the  Qovemment  house,  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  the  GTmnaaiura,  aud  tlie  house  of  correction. 
The  castle,  formerly  the  ducat  residence,  is  in  the  Berg* 
stadt,  defended  by  moats,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens.  The  industries  of  the  (own  Include  the  mann- 
lactiire  of  snuff,  paper,  starob,  and  pottery;  and  a  con- 
siderable traffic  is  carried  on,  especially  in  grain,  both  by 
river  and  by  railway.  Bemburg  is  of  great  antiqnity.  Tw 
Bergsladt  was  fortified  by  Olio  III.  in  the  10th  century, 
and  the  new  town  was  founded  in  the  13th.     For  a  long 


sladt  with  bpth  in  1824.  Prince  Frederick  Albert  removed 
the  ducal  reuidence  to  Ballenstedt  in  1765.  PoLuIation  in 
1872,  inclusive  of  the  domain  and  the  suburb  of  Wal- 
dau,  15.709. 

BERNE.     See  Bkrx. 

BERNEB3,  Juliatta,  prioress  of  Sopewell  nunnery, 
near  SL  Albans,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bemen, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  She  was 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  spirit,  and  ber  passion  fat 
Geld  sports.  To  her  is  attributed  the  TreaiuK  ptrlei/iHfngt 
to  Hareiyngt,  Sunlynge,  and  Fyukynge  vnA  on  An^; 
aim  a  righl  ruAle  ZVeafyw  on  the  Lygnage  t^  Cbt  Amour*, 
endynge  inlA  a  Treai^  lehidt  tnea/fyelA  m  Blatgitge  ef 
Armys,  printed  in  folio  by  Wynkvn  de  Worde  in  1490. 
The  first  and  rarest  edition,  printed  at  SL  Albans  in  1486, 
does  not  contain  the  treatise  on  fishing.  Haslewood,  who 
published  an  edition  of  the  work  (in  lac-simile  of  that  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde]  in  1811,  folio,  London,  has  examined 


BEHNI— B£RNOt;LIX 


with  Ibe  greatest 

'  e&rliait  female  v 

Umiiiai;  dinerta^i 


:  the  •uthor'i  claims  to  figore  as  the 
r  in  the  Ensliah  langnage.  Hii  pre- 
_   :_j  ^j  ijjg  Bcwity  information 


thai  is  to  be  had  concerning  her. 

BEBNI,  Fbjlsoisco,  Ilallim  poet,  was  bom  about  1490 
al  LamporecchiOj  io  Bibbiena,  a  district  lying  along  the 
Upper  Amo.  His  family  was  of  good  descent,  but  eiotmt- 
ively  poor.  At  an  earl^  age  he  iraa  sent  to  Florence, 
vhere  ne  remained  till  hia  I9th  jear.  He  then  eet  out  for 
Borne,  trusting  to  obtun  eome  aasialanou  from  his  unde, 
the  Cardinal  Bibbiena.  The  cardinal,  however,  did  nothing 
for  him,  and  he  waa  obliged  to  accept  a  situation  as  clerk 
or  aecretaiy  lo  Qhiberti,  datary  to  Clement  VII.  The 
duties  of  hie  office,  for  which  Bemi  was  in  eTerj  way  unfit, 
were  exceedingly  irksome  to  the  poet,  who,  however,  mode 
himself  celebrated  at  Bome  as  the  most  witn  and  invent' 
ive  of  a  certain  club  of  litera^  men,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  light  and  s^kling  effusions.  So  strong  was  the 
kdmiration  for  Bemi's  veisea.  that  mocking  or  burlesque 
poems  have  since  been  called  poaia  btmaca.  About  the 
year  1&30  he  was  relieved  from  bis  servitude  by  obtaining 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  In  that  dly  he 
died  in  1538,  arnording  lo  tradition  poisoned  b^  Duke 
Alcaaandro  de'  Medici,  for  having  refused  to  poison  the 
duke's  cousin,  Ippolito  de'  Medici;  but  considerable  ob- 
scurity rests  over  this  story.  Bemi  stands  at  the  head  of 
Italian  comic  or  burlesque  poets.  For  lightness,  sparkling 
wit,  variety  of  form,  and  fiuent  diction,  his  veisas  are  un- 
aurpsssed.  Perhaps,  however,  he  owes  his  greatest  fame  to 
the  recasting  {Rifaamenlji)  of  Boiardo's  Orlatuio  Inaamo- 
ralo.  The  enormous  success  of  Arioato's  OHauio  FuruMo 
had  directed  fresh  attention  to  the  older  poem,  from 
which  it  look  its  charactera,  and  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
tinnation.      But  Boiardo's   work,   though   good   in   plan. 


0  of  the  whole  poem,  avowedly  altering 
ment,  removing  or  adding  no  incident,  but  simply  giving 
to  cMh  line  and  stania  due  gracefulness  and  polish.  His 
task  ho  completed  with  marvellous  succcas ;  scarcely  a  line 
remains  as  it  was,  and  the  general  opinion  has  pronounced 
decisively  in  favor  of  the  revision  over  the  original.  To 
Mch  canto  he  prefixed  a  few  Btaniss  of  reflective  verse  in 
the  manner  of  Ariosto,  and  in  one  of  these  introductions 
he  gives  us  the  only  certain  information  we  have  concern- 
ing his  own  life.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Bemi  appears 
to  Dave  been  favorably  disposed  towards  ihe  Beformation 
prindplea  at  that  time  introduced  into  Italy,  and  this  may 
•xplain  the  bitteroem  of  some  remarks  of  his  upon  the 
chnrch.  The  fint  edition  of  the  Rtfaeiniealo  was  printed 
posthumously  in  1541,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  few 
panages  either  did  not  receive  the  author's  final  revision, 
or  have  been  retouched  b^  another  hand.  The  Optrt 
BurUtehe  have  been  published  separately.  A  partial 
translation  of  Bemi's  Orlando  was  published  by  W.  S. 
Base,  1823.  (See  for  full  information  Panizzi's  Boiai^o, 
1830-31.) 

BEBNINI,  OiOTAmn  Lo&BNZO,  an  Italian  artist,  bom 
at  Naples  in  1698,  was  more  celebrated  as  an  architect  and 
■  Bculplor  than  as  a  painter.  At  a  very  earlv  age  his  great 
(kill  in  modelling  introduced  him  to  court  tavor  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  specially  patronized  by  Uaffeo  Barberini,  after- 
warda  Pope  Urban  VlII.,  whose  palace  he  deaigned.  None 
of  his  sculptured  groups  at  all  come  up  to  the  promised 
exoellence  of  bis  first  effort,  the  Apollo  and  Daphne  nor 
■re  any  of  his  paintings  of  particular  merit.  His  busts 
were  in  so  much  request  that  Charles  I.  of  England,  being 
nnable  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  Bemini,  sent  him 
three  portraits  by  Vandyck,  &om  which  the  artist  was 
enabled  to  complete  his  model.  His  architectural  designs, 
inclading  the  great  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's,  brought  him 
perhaps  his  greatest  celebritv.  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  con- 
templated the  restoration  ot  the  Louvre,  sent  for  Bemini, 
but  did  not  adopt  his  designs.  The  artist's  progress 
through  France  was  a  triumphal  procesuon,  and  be  was 
most  liberally  rewarded  bv  the  great  monarch.  He  died 
■t  Bome  in  1580,  leaving  a  fortune  of  over  £100,000.  Few 
■rlials  have  had  so  wide  renown  in  their  own  day ;  time 
has  enabled  us  to  judge  more  accurately  of  his  merits. 

BEBNOULLI,  or  Bbrnouilli,  r  name  illustrious  in  (he 
annals  of  science,  belongiug  to  a  ^mily  of  respectabilily. 
ori^nally  of  Antwerp.  Driven  from  their  countrv  during 
the  oppressive  government  of  Spain  for  their  altochment  to 


the  Beformed  religion,  the  bmlly  songht  first  an  asylnai  tt 
Frankfort  (I5S3),  and  afterwards  at  Basel,  where  th^ 
tdtimataly  obtained  the  highest  distinctiana.  In  the  coani 
of  a  oenlury  eight  of  its  membera  SQCOeuChlly  cnltivalad 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  and  oontriboted  power- 
fully to  the  advance  of  science^  The  moat  celebrated  al 
the  family  were  James,  John,  and  Daniel ;  bat,  for  ihe  laka 
of  perspicuity,  they  may  be  coniiidered  as  nearly  as  posKbte 
in  the  order  of  &mily  succeeuon. 

I.  James  Bzbnouijj  was  bom  at  Basel  on  (he  27th 
December,  1054.  He  was  educaMd  at  the  ^blic  sdiool 
of  Basel,  and  also  received  private  instruction  frooi  tin 
learned  Hoffmann,  then  pt«fessor of  Qreek.  Attbecoodo- 
sitm  of  his  philosophical  studies  at  the  nniveirity,  some 
geometrical  figures,  which  fell  in  his  waf,  exdted  in  tun  a 
passion  for  mathematical  punniits,  and  in  spits  of  the  o^ 
portion  of  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  be  ■  dogyiaa^ 
he  applied  himself  m  secret  to  his  lavorite  BdeDoe.  h 
1ST6  he  visited  Geneva  on  his  wt^  to  France,  and  tiilM»' 
qnently  travelled  to  England  andHoUand.  WhilealQen- 
eva  he  taught  a  blind  girl  several  branches  of  science  aad 
also  how  to  write;  and  this  led  him  to  publish  A  Midui 
of  Ttaehmg  ifaifimialKt  lo  lAe  Blind.  At  Bordeanx  hit  A*- 
verml  TaJ/Ui  on  Dialling  were  constructed ;  and  in  Laodoo 
he  WHS  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  Stilling 
fleet,  and  other  learned  and  scientific  nuat. 

On  his  final  return  to  Basel  in  1082,  he  devoted  himadf 
to  physical  and  mathematical  inveBtlEations,  and  opened  a 
public  seminary  for  experimental  physics.  In  the  aina 
year  he  published  bis  essay  on  comets,  Omuum  1/ori  £^ 
teHidfii  Oometanim,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  appeannM 
of  Ihe  comet  of  1680.    This  essay,  and  his  next  pahlimie* 


of  the  caJouIus,  he  is  well  deserving  of  a  plsoe Ir 
side  of  Newton  and  Leibnits.  As  an  additioaal  claim  la 
remembrance,  he  was  the  Gtst  to  solve  Ldhoit^s  pnUen 
of  the  isochronous  curve,  and  to  determine  the  eateDary, 
or  curve  formed  by  a  chain  suspended  by  its  two  exaw- 
ties,  which  he  also  showed  to  be  the  same  as  (he  i 
of  a  sail  filled  with  wind.  This  led  him  on  ti 
curve,  which,  being  formed  by  an  elaadc  [Aate  or  rod  Bxad 
at  one  end  and  bent  by  a  weight  applied  to  the  othv,  ha 
called  the  elastic  curve,  and  which  he  showed  to  be  dw 
same  as  the  curvattire  of  an  impervioos  sail  filled  with  a 
liquid.  In  bis  investigations  respecting  cycloidal  lines  and 
various  spinl  cnrves,  hia  attention  was  directed  (o  the  loii»- 
dromicand  logarithmic  spirals,  in  the  last  of  which  betook 

S'  articular  interest  from  its  remarkable  property  <rf  repio- 
ucing  ilsetf  under  a  great  variety  of  conditionB. 

In  1690  he  proposed  the  famous  problem  of  isoperimri- 
rical  figures,  and  ofiered  a  reward  for  its  aolntion.  Ttitl 
problem  engaged  the  attention  of  British  as  well  as  Oooti- 
nenlal  mathematicians ;  and  its  proposal  gave  rise  U  a 
painful  quarrel  between  the  brothers.  John  offered  a  sdId- 
tion  of  the  problem ;  his  brother  proooimced  it  to  fas 
wronc.  John  (hen  amended  his  solutioii,  and  again  offend 
it,  and  daimed  the  reward.  James  still  deda^  it  to  In 
no  solution,  and  soon  after  published  his  own.  In  1701  bs 
published  also  Ihe  demonstration  of  his  solutioa,  which  mu 
accepted  by  De  I'HApital  and  Ldbnitz.  John,  howMa; 
held  his  peace  for  several  years,  and  then  disbooestly  pok 
iished,  alter  the  death  of  James,  another  incorrect  salillloa; 
and  not  until  1718  did  he  admit  that  he  had  been  in  srw. 
Even  then  he  set  forth  as  his  own  his  toothei'B  ediitiM 
purposely  disguised. 

In  16S7  the  mathematical  chair  of  the  UoiTOKi^  cf 
Basel  was  conferred  upon  Ja  mes ;  and  in  the  dlachai^  tiT 
its  duties  be  was  so  successful  as  to  attract  stndents  &au 
other  oounlries.  Some  of  Ids  pupils  becai 
profeasors  in  the  universities  of  Germany, 
made  rector  of  bis  university,  and  had  other  d 
bestowed  on  him.  He  and  his  brother  John  were  uw  ma 
two  foreign  assodales  of  the  Academy  of  Sdmces  at  Puili 
and,  at  the  request  of  Leibnitz,  they  weie  both  reodved  » 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  16S4  he.  had  beea 
offered  a  pnifessoiship  at  Heidelberg;  bat  his  mariia^ 
with  a  lady  of  his  native  dty  led  him  to  decline  the  inn- 
taUon.  Intense  application  brought  on  inOmbies  ud  • 
slow  fever,  of  which  be  died  oa  tbe  lOth  of  AnguM,  170^ 


BERNOULLI. 


with  the  migiiatifHi  of  a,  Chriitlui  mnd  th«  firmnen  of  a 
^liJaKipher.  Like  ftnother  ArchimedeB,  he  reqaesttd  Ihat, 
■■  a  monniDent  of  hia  labora  and  an  emblem  of  hia  hope 
of  «  raaairectioD,  the  logarithntic  epiral  should  be  engmvea 
on  hit  tombitone,  with  these  word*,  Eadsm  nmtata  murgo, 

James  Bunoulli  wrote  elegant  Terses  in  Latin,  Oerman, 
and  Fnnch;  hot  although  thcae  were  IieU  in  high  cstima- 
titm  in  big  own  time,  it  is  on  bis  mathemadeal  woAa  thst  bU 
fame  DOW  rests.  These  are — [I.)  Jaeobi  Semoi^i  Banluntit 
Optra,  Qenene,  1744,  2  tom.  4lo;  (2.)  Art  Omjcdandi', 
«yiu  votdmmmm,-  aeeediaU  ttaOatiu  de  Strubtit  /t^atfu,  tt 
^oMa  (OottjBS  scF-qXa)  ds  Lmla  PUim  Betieularii,  Basilic, 
1713,  I  tom.  4to. 

11.  JoKH  BxRiTonuj,  brother  of  the  preoeding,  was 
born  at  Basel  on  the  7th  August,  1667.  His  edneation  wm 
begun  at  six  jears  of  sse ;  and  after  finiahing  hia  literary 
BtMiea  he  w^  sent  to  Neofciifctel  to  leam  commerce  and 
>e  end  of  a  year  he 
'   o  the  Uni- 


o  the  dtgrte  of 
n  [ibiloMtphf,  and  a  year  later,  at  the  see  of  13,  (o  that 
(rf'  maatei  of  arts.  In  his  ftndiei  he  was  aided  by_  hia  elder 
hratber  James.  Chemistrv,  as  well  as  mathematics,  seems 
to  hare  bem  the  object  of  his  early  attention ;  and  in  the 
▼ear  1690  he  published  a  dissertation  on  efierTeacence  and 
famenlalion.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Geneva,  where 
be  fvi*  instruction  in  the  differential  calculus  to  Fatio  de 
Duiller,  and  aAerwaids  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  lodetj'  of  Malebranche,  Caaeini,  De  Lahire,  and 
VaricnOD.  With  the  Harquis  de  I'Hapital  he  spent  four 
montna  at  his  country  houae  in  the  study  of  the  higher 
geometry  and  the  resuurces  of  the  uew  calculus.  Hia  inde- 
pendent discoreries  in  mathematics  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Among  these  were  the  eipooential  calculus,  and 
the  cnrre  called  d^  him  the  luiea  broAitleeirona,  or  line  of 
ine.  point- 
hthia 
cnrra  bears  to  the  patli  deacritted  by  i  ray  or  particle  of 
light  passing  through  strata  of  Tariable  density,  such  as  our 
atmoaphere.  On  hia  return  to  his  native  city  be  studied 
mediome,  and  in  16M  took  the  deoree  of  H.D.  At  thia 
poiod  he  married  into  one  of  the  ofdest  £uni1ies  in  Basel ; 
and  although  he  had  declined  a  profeMOiehip  in  Germany, 
be  no#  ao»pt«d  an  invitation  to  the  disir  of  mathematice 
at  OroniDgen  [Qmmtrman  Philotopkimiat,  epist.  li,  and 
ziL).  Therc^  in  addition  to  the  learned  lecturea  by  which 
be  endeavored  to  revive  mathematical  science  in  the  uni- 
Terd^,  he  gave  a  pnblio  course  of  ezpenmental  physics. 
Zhuing  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Groningen,  hia  contro- 
veraies  were  almost  as  nnmerous  as  his  discoveries.  His  dis- 
•ntation  on  an  electrical  appearance  of  the  barometer  first 
observed  Uy  Picard,  and  diaonawd  by  John  Bernoulli  under 
the  naioe  of  mercurial  phosphorus,  or  mercury  ehining  in 
Tacno  {Dit.  Pkyua  da  MtrearUi  IveenU  in  vacuo),  procured 
him  the  notice  of  royalty,  and  engaged  him  in  oontroveray. 
Through  Leibnitz  he  received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
gold  medal  for  his  supposed  discoveries ;  but  Hartsoeker  and 
aome  of  the  French  academicians  disputed  the  bet.  Tlie 
fismily  quarrel  about  the  problem  of  isoperimetrical  figures 
lUxiTemBUtioned  began  about  this  time.  In  hie  dispute  with 
his  brother,  in  hia  controveisies  with  the  Eogliah  and  Scotch 
tnathematicians,  and  in  his  harsh  and  jealous  bearing  to 
bis  BOD  Daniel,  be  showed  a  temper  mean,  unfair,  and  vio- 
ImL  Be  had  declined,  during  bis  residence  at  Groningen, 
an  invitation  to  Utrecht,  but  accepted  in  1703  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  Jamca;  and  here  he  remained 
lul  bis  death.  Hia  inaugural  disoourse  was  on  the  "new 
analnis,"  which  he  so  sacoetifully  ai>plied  in  investigating 
fariooa  problems  both  in  pure  ana  mixed  mathematics.  At 
die  request  of  the  msristracy  of  Basel  he  applied  himself 
to  comet  the  i«laxed  aisdpline  of  the  university. 

He  was  several  times  a  auoceaafui  competitor  for  the 
priMS  given  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ;  and  the 
■abjects  of  his  enaya  were,  the  laws  of  motion  (Diaeoun 
mtr  Iti  Loi*  de  la  Cbmmimieation  da  MomenuiU,  1727),  the 
tfliptical  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  the  inclinations  of  the 

(lanetary  orbits  (JSwot  iTune  NoaetiU  Plafu^at  OUuU, 
7S6).  In  the  last  case  hia  son  Daniel  dividnl  the  prize 
with  him.  Some  years  after  his  reinm  to  Basel  he  pub- 
lished an  enay,  entitled  Ncntnelie  Thlorie  de  la  Jfancsurre 
dm  Vaittaux.  It  is,  however,  hia  works  in  pure  mathe- 
■Mioi  (hat  are  the  permanent  monuments  of  his  iame. 


lyAIembert  acknowledges  with  gratitude,  that  "whatever 
he  knew  of  malhematia  he  owed  to  the  works  of  John 
Bernoulli,"  He  was  a  member  of  almost  every  learned 
•ocietj  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  first  mathematiciana  (rf 
a  mathematical  age.  He  was  as  keen  in  his  resentments  ss 
he  was  ardent  in  his  friendships;  fondly  attached  to  his 


Newton.  Such  was  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  that  he 
continued  to  puisue  hia  usual  mathematical  studies  till  the 
age  of  eighty.  He  was  then  attacked  by  a  complaint  at 
first  apparently  triSing;  but  his  strength  daily  and  rapidly 
declined  dll  the  lat  of  January,  1748,  when  be  died  peace- 
fully in  his  sleep. 

His  writings  were  collected  under  hia  own  eve  by  Cramer, 
profeeeor  of  matfaematia  at  Geneva,  and  poblishod  under 
the  title  of  Johatmit  Bernoulli  Opera  Omiuo,  L«naan.  et 
Genev.  4  lorn.  4to.  His  interesting  correspondence  with 
Leibnit*  appeared  under  the  title  of  Oui.  Ltibmiii  <(  Jo- 
ionnii  BerMndii  OoTumareaoa  PkWitopkieam  et  Malitmaii- 
earn,  Lauson.  et  Genev.  1746,  2  tom.  4to. 

III.  NiCHOi^AS  BbrnoulLi,  the  eldest  of  the  three  scna 
of  John  Bernoulli,  wm  bom  in  1696.  Ilia  early  indicationa 
of  genius  were  carefully  cherished.  At  the  age  of  eight 
he  oould  speak  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  I^tin.  When 
his  &ther  returned  to  Baael  he  went  to  the  u  ' 


of  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  four  years  later  the  highest 
degree  iu  law.  Meanwhile  the  atudy  of  mathematica  waa 
not  neglected,  as  appears  not  only  from  bis  living  inatruo- 
tiona  in  geometry  to  hia  younger  brother  Daniel,  but  front 
big  writings  on  the  diRerential,  integral,  and  exponential 
calculus,  and  from  his  father  considering  him,  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-one,  worthy  of  receiving  the  torch  of  scienoa 
from  his  own  hands.  ("Lampada  nunc  tiadam  filio  meo 
natn  maximo,  juveni,  ixi.  annonim,  ingenio  mathemaltco 
alilsque  dotibus  satis  imtruclo,"  Cbm.  Phil.  ep.  223.)  With 
big  uthei's  permission  he  visited  Italy  and  France,  and 
during  bis  travels  formed  friendship  with  Vorignon  and 
with  Hiocati,  one  of  the  first  matbematicions  of  I^y.  The 
invitation  of  a  Venetian  nobleman  induced  him  again  to 
visit  Italy,  whero  he  resided  two  yean,  tilt  bis  return  to  b« 
a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  jurisprudoice  at  Basel.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  but  was  soon  aflerwnrda  appointed  to  a 
similar  office  in  the  University  of  Bern.  Here  he  resided 
three  yeare,  his  happioese  only  marred  b;y  regret  on  account 
of  his  separation  from  his  brother  Daniel,  with  whom  he 
Has  unit^  in  sentiment  and  puntaits.  Both  were  appointed 
at  the  saniB  time  profeasom  of  mnlhematics  in  the  Academr 
of  St.  Petersburg ;  but  this  office  Nicholas  emoyed  for  Hill* 
more  than  eight  months.  At  the  end  of  July,  1720,  ha 
was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  lingering  lever.  Ben- 
sible  of  the  loss  which  the  nation  had  sustained  by  his 
death,  the  Empress  Catherine  ordered  him  a  funeral  at  the 

Siblic  expense.    Some  of  his  papers  are  published  in  his 
ther's  works,  and  others  in  the  Ada  EndUonim  and  tha 
Chmmenl.  Aead.  Ptlropol. 

IV.  Daniel  Berhoui.u,  the  second  son  of  John  Ber- 
noulli, was  bom  flth  February,  1700,  at  Groningen.  Ha 
studied  medicine  and  became  a  physician,  but  his  attention 
was  early  directed  also  to  geometrical  studies.  The  severity 
of  his  father's  manner  was  ill  calculated  to  encourage  Iba 
first  efforts  of  one  so  sensitive ;  but  fortunately,  at  (be  age 
of  eleven,  he  became  (he  pupil  of  big  brother  Nicholm. 
He  afterwards  studied  in  Italy  under  Micheiotti  and  Hor- 
gagni.  After  his  return,  though  only  twenty-four  yean  of 
age,  he  waa  invited  (o  become  president  of  an  academy  then 
projected  at  Genoa;  but,  declining  this  honor,  he  wag,  in 
the  following  year,  appointed  profeasor  of  mathemadcs  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  hig  health, 
however,  he  returned  to  Basel  in  1733,  where  he  wsa 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany,  and  after- 
wards of  experimental  and  speculative  philosophy.  In  the 
labors  of  this  office  he  spoit  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life.  He  bad  previouslv  published  some  medic^  and  botan- 
ical dissertations,  besides  hia  £iisrctl(itionct  qtutdatK  Math«- 
matioB,  containing  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
proposed  by  BJocati  and  now  known  bv  his  name.  In 
173S  aopearsd  his  ^fdrwfynamiea,  in  which  the  eijuilib- 
rium,  the  pressure,  the  reaction,  and  varied  velocities  of 
fluids  ore  considered  both  theoretically  and  practically. 
One  of  these  problems,  illngtrated  by  experiment,  deua 
with  on  ingenious  mode  of  propelling  veoicls  by  the  rea» 


lion  ot  mter  ^eeted  Aam  the  stem.  Some  of  his  ezperi- 
mentB  cm  thU  subject  were  perfonned  before  Hanp^tuu 
•ad  Clunut,  whom  the  bme  ot  the  BemoulltB  had  at- 
tnctsd  to  BaseL  With  s  miccew  equalled  onlj  hj  Euter, 
Daniel  Bemoalli  niaed  or  shared  do  Icaa  than  ten  prizea 
<if  the  Academj  of  SdeaccB  of  Paris.  The  first,  for  a  me- 
moir OQ  the  construction  of  a  depajdra  for  measuriDg  time 
exactly  at  sea,  he  KsJued  at  the  age  of  tweatj-fout;  the 
■ccoDd,  for  oaa  on  the  phvBical  cause  of  the  inclination  of 
the  planetary  orbits,  be  divided  with  his  father ;  and  the 
third,  for  a  commuuicaCion  on  the  tides,  he  ehared  with 
Euler,  Msclanrin,  and  another  competitor.  The  probleia 
of  vibrating  cords,  which  had  been  some  time  before  re- 
solved by  Taylor  and  lyAlembert,  became  the  suliject  of  a 
long  discussion  conducted  in  a  generous  spirit  between 
Bernoulli  and  his  friend  Euler.  &  one  of  his  early  inves- 
tigalions  he  gave  an  ingeuious  though  iadirect  demonstra' 
tioa  of  the  problem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  His 
labors  in  the  decline  of  life  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  In  reference  to  practical  purposea, 
•nd  in  particular  to  economical  aubjecte,  as,  for  example, 
lo  inoculation,  and  to  the  duration  of  married  hfe  in  the 
two  sexes,  as  well  aa  to  the  relative  proportion  of  male  and 
female  births.  He  retained  his  usual  vigor  of  understand- 
ing till  Dear  the  age  of  eighty,  when  liis  nephew  James 
raieved  him  of  his  public  duties.  He  was  dieted  with 
asthma,  and  his  retirement  was  relieved  only  by  the  society 
of  a  few  chosen  friends.  In  the  spring  of  1782,  after  some 
days'  illness,  he  died,  like  his  father,  in  the  repose  ofsleeD. 
Excluded  by  his  professional  character  from  the  councils 
of  the  republic,  he  nevertheless  received  all  the  deference 
and  honor  due  to  a  first  mngistrale.  He  waa  wont  to  men- 
tion the  following  as  the  two  incidents  in  his  life  which 
had  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasnre, — that  a  stranger, 
whom  he  had  met  as  a  travelling  com panioa  in  his  youth, 
mute  to  his  declaration  "  I  nm  Daniel  Bernoulli "  the  in- 
credulous and  mocking  reply,  "  And  I  am  Isaac  Newton ;" 
and  that,  while  enteruiining  Eouig  it  ' 
solved  without  rising  from  table  a  [ . . 
iDBthematician  had  submitted  as  diffieolt  and  lengthy. 

Like  his  father,  he  was  a  member  of  almost  every 
learned  society  of  Europe,  and  he  succeeded  him  as  foreign 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Paris.  Several  of  his  inveati- 
ntions  are  contained  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Memoirs;  and  his  separately  published  works 
are — (I.)  DiuerCaiio  Inaugur.  Pht/t.  Mtd,  dt  iJenproJions, 
Basil.,  1721,  4to;  (2.)  Pontiona  AnaUmiea-Botanica,  Ba- 
■il.,  1T2I,  4to;  (3.)  Exermtatiorut  gu/edaia  MailimuttiaB, 
Venetiis,  1724,  4to;  (4.)  Hydrodmamiia,  Argentorati, 
1738,  4to. 

V.  JoBR  BEIuroiiLU,  the  voungest  of  the  three  sons  of 
John  Bemonlli,  was  bom  at  fiasel  on  the  ISth  May,  1710. 
He  studied  law  and  nuuhemalica,  and,  alter  travelling  in 
France,  was  for  five  years  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
university  of  hb  native  dty.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  succeeded  him  as  profeesor'of  msthematics.  He  was 
thrice  a  successful  competitor  for  the  priiea  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris.  His  pri»e  subjects  were,  the  capstan, 
the  propagation  of  light,  and  tlie  magnet.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Maupertuis,  who  died  under  his  roof 
while  on  his  way  lo  Berlin.  He  himself  died  in  1790. 
His  two  sons,  John  and  James,  are  tlie  last  noted  mathe- 
maticiana  of  the  family. 

VI.  NtcHot.>t9  Bebmoitlu,  cousin  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  Nicholas  Bernoulli,  one  of  the  senators 
of  Basel,  wns  bom  in  that  city  on  the  10th  October,  1687. 
He  visited  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Newton  and  Halley  (Cbm.  FML  ep.  199),  held  for  a  Ume 
the  mathematical  chair  at  Padua,  which  lialileo  had  once 
filled,  and  was  snccessively  professor  of  logic  and  of  law 
at  Basel,  where  he  died  on  the  29th  of  November  1759. 
He  was  editor  of  the  jlr»  QmiKUmdi  of  his  uncle  James. 
His  own  works  are  contained  in  the  Aela  Erudiloram, 
the  OtomaU  Ai  LttUrati  dltaUa,  and  the  Ommercium 
PhUomphieam. 

VII.  John  Bkbhoitlli,  grandson  of  the  firat  John 
Bernoulli,  and  son  of  the  second  of  that  name,  was  bom 
at  Basel  on  the  4th  December,  1744.  He  studied  at  Basel 
and  at  Neufchttel,  and  when  thirteen  years  of  age  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  At  nineteen  lie  was 
appointed  astronomer  royal  of  Berlin.  Some  yean  after, 
be  visited  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  subse- 
quently  Italy,  Buasia,  and  Poland.     On   liia  return  to 


Berlin  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  mathematical  j^ 

firtment  of  the  academy.  Here  he  died  on  the  lOth 
uly,  1807.  His  writings  consist  of  travels  and  astroowni. 
cal,  ^geographical,  and  mathematical  works.  In  1774  h« 
published  a  Frmich  translation  of  Eater's  Etomli  ^ 
AMira.  He  contributed  several  papers  lo  the  Aademf 
of  Berlin. 

VIII.  Jambs  BBBifoirLU,  younger  brother  of  the  m. 
ceding,  and  the  second  of  this  name,  was  bom  at  Basel  «i 
the  17th  October,  1759.  Having  finished  his  lileniy 
studies,  he  was,  according  to  custom,  sent  to  NeulUiltd 
to  learn  French.  On  his  retum  he  studied  law  and  took 
a  degree.  This  study,  however,  did  not  check  bis  hoed- 
itary  taste  for  geometiy.  The  early  lessons  which  he  hid 
received  from  his  father  were  continued  by  his  ands 
Daniel,  and  such  was  his  progreaa  in  the  exact  scIcdms 
that  at  the  ue  of  twenty-one  he  was  called  to  andsftsks 
the  duties  of  the  chair  of  experimental  physics,  whidi  his 
uncle's  advanced  yean  rendered  him  nnable  to  diadiaiga 
He  afterwards  accepted  the  dtnotion  of  seoelaiy  I* 
Conntde  Brenner,  which  afforded  him  an  opportnni^  of 
seeing  Germany  and  Italy.  In  Italy  he  fbrmed  a  friend- 
shiii  with  Lorgna,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Venma, 
and  one  .of  the  founders  of  the  Italian  society  for  th« 
encouragement  of  the  scienoes.  He  was  also  made  cotts- 
sponding  member  of  the  Boyal  SociMy  of  Tarin;  snd, 
while  residing  at  Venice,  he  was,  throngh  the  (risndlj 
representation  of  Fura,  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  BL 
Petersburg.  In  1788  he  was  named  one  of  its  mstbe- 
matical  professon.  In  the  following  year  he  matried  a 
daughter  of  Albert  Euler,  son  of  the  illnstrioat  Eobr. 
Tliis  marriage  was  soon  tragically  dissolved  by  the  deitk 
of  the  husband,  who  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the 
Neva  in  Julf,  1789.  Several  of  bis  papers  are  contsioal 
in  the  first  six  volumes  of  Nova  Aela  Aead.  Seitn.  Impir. 
PetropU.,  in  the  Ada  Bdvetiea,  in  the  Manoin  ^  Ik 
Acadtonta  of  Berlin  and  Tvrin,  and  in  his  brother  John'l 
pnblications.  He  also  published  separately  tome  joridkil 
and  bhysical  theses,  and  a  German  translation  oi  ifiswra 
du  Fhilavmht  dt  Meriim. 

BEBOSUS  was  a  Chaldean  priest  who  lived  in  lb* 
time  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  and  nis  immediate  taocetmn. 
He  translated  the  history  of  his  native  ooontry,  Babylonii, 
into  the  Greek  language,  attd  dedicated  the  waA  to  oae 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  elyria  named  Antioofaos.  Hi*  vorfc 
is  principallv  known  throngh  the  fri^fmenta  at  Polyhinc 
and.  Apollodorus,  two  writers  in  the  lat  ceotnty  bcfas 
the  Christian  era,  who  are  quoted  by  EnaeblDa  aad  I^n- 

The  work  of  Beroeus  professed  to  commence  wiUl  the 
creation  of  the  universe,  and  the  history  was  carried  don 
to  his  own  time.  A  lew  quotationa  at  aeooatf  or  thinl 
hand,  and  the  bare  outlines  of  his  system  of  dironohgy, 
are  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  oapp^ 
of  Berosus;  but  the  close  connection  throughout  betweHi 
his  story  and  the  Bible,  and  the  knowledge,  that  he  dmr 
his  information  from  the  records  of  Babylonia,  have  alwsj* 
invested  these  fragments  with  great  importance — an  im- 
portance which  bus  been  increued  of  late,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  several  cuneiform  inscriptions  oonfirming  diffrr- 
ent  parts  of  his  history. 

The  liistory  of  Berosus  first  described  the  chaos  brin* 
the  creation,  presided  over  bv  the  female  Thalauh  ot 
Omoroca  (the  chaotic  sea),  called  Tiamatand  Tisallalin 
the  inscriptions-  she  was  destroyed  by  Belua,  and  thee 
the  gods  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  After  Iha 
he  gave  the  chronology  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  ■ 
follows : — 

Year*. 

10  kiBgs  bafore  tbe  flood 433,000. 

Be  kiDgi  idUr  ttie  flood- 34,080  or  33,081. 

8  Hodiao  kiaga Ill,  or  234,  or  ItO. 

11  otbar  maaaroha (niunbar  lost,  io  laargln  4l)i 

49  Chaldean  kings 46B. 

S  Arsbimii  kinga 24S. 

U,  oUisr  kiDga »«. 

Aftsr  Ibese  reigned  in  Cbaldsa,  FaU 

The  later  {Mirt  of  the  scheme  of  Beroaus  b  lost,  bat  dt- 
tached  extracts  are  quoted  by  some  ancient  historiaaa. 

In  comparing  the  notices  of  Berosus  with  the  Biby- 
lonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptiona,  ocnsiderable  difficdiy  is 
met  with  on  account  of  tbe  deficient  information  on  bod 
sides,    Ths  abeeooe  of  chronological  landmarks  in  As  i*" 
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fcriptioni,  and  the  doablE  as  to  the  Itogth  of  the  third  and 
Imnh  pmoda  of  Beramia,  ue  wrioiu  difBcnldai  in  the 
wj  at  the  cbronoIogT,  bat  in  the  abeence  of  more  eatu- 
fuMaj  u^brmition  tne  lUt  of  BenMUt  taaat  be  taken  as 
tb«  bvnework  of  Babjloaian  ehroncdogy. 

Hie  fint  period  of  BerceiM,  leachine  from  tba  creation 
to  the  floooi,  i«  (aid  to  have  included  10  reigni  and 
482,000  years.  The  last  two  of  these  names  are  the  only 
fMta  found  with  any  certeinty  in  the  caneiform  ioKrip- 
taoaa — these  are  UlMra-tnta  and  Adra-haelB,  the  Otiartes 
aod  XinithrtiB  of  Beroeaa.  The  delo^  which  cloeed  this 
period,  ia  described  in  Berosoi.  and  in  the  caoeiform  in- 
qcnpdotiB  irf  the  ladubar  legende, 

Tim  next  oeriod  givea  by  Beroeaa  includes  86  kings, 


the  later  sorer^gns  oi'  this  period  were  blstariol,  and 
■OHMof  the  naiun  which  are  prserved  are  ordinary  Babj- 
Itxnian  compounds.  Three  names  in  a  Ingment  of  Baby- 
loniaii  chronoloffy  appear  to  belong  to  thia  period, — them 
■M  Ila-kaasat,  Hulagunnnna,  Abilkist),  who  are  givea  as 
■oeocasiTe  aoTereiKne;  and  thei«  is  another  prabaole  king 
of  the  period,  Udnbar,  who  most  likely  represents  the 
Biblical  Nimrod.  Durii^  this  period  uie  language  and 
pac^)le  of  Babylonia  are  sappoeed  to  have  been  Tura- 
nian, and  in  ronnd  numbers  it  may  be  said  to  end  abont 
«0OB.a 

Aboat  2400  B.C.,  according  to  Berosna,  Babylonia  was 
OTemm  by  a  conqnering  tnbe  called  by  him  "Medea." 
Be  has  prenrred  in  connection  with  this  event  the  name 
of  Zoroaster,  snd  has  giren  the  dynasty  8  kings,  the  length 
of  tha  p«aiod  being  placed  varlooaly  at  234,  224,  and  190 
jeaui.  Where  oar  authorities  diSer  so  much  we  c&n  only 
■take  shift  with  a  ronnd  number,  and  Bay  the  period  was 
probably  about  200  jean,  from  2400  to  2200  B.C  There 
la  one  name  in  the  inscriptions  Bopposed  to  belong  lo  thb 
period, — that  of  Kudar-nanhundi,  king  of  Elam,  who  oc~ 
qpured  Babylonia  about  2280  B.C.  Nothing  b  known 
to  the  race  here  called  Medes  by  Berasua,  but  it  is  a 
jectored  that  they  were  Elamitee. 

The  next  period  of  Berasua  included  11  kings,  the  du 
tioD  of  the  dynaaty  not  being  preserved.  In  the  mar^a 
wc  have  the  number  48  years,  bat  nothing  is  known  of  the 
ori^n  of  this  number,  and  it  appears  too  small  for  11 
kii^  Perhaps  we  may  proviaionally  allow  about  200 
weara  for  this  dynasty,  2200  to  2000  B.a  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  race  or  names  of  the  monarcha. 

About  2000  BA}.  commenoed  a  period  including,  accord- 
ing to  BeiosuB,  40  kings  and  45S  years.  The  kings  are 
called  CSialdoMi,  and  appear  to  correspond  with  a  famons 
Hne  ol  soverdgns  reigning  at  the  cities  of  Ur,  Kansk, 
and  Lars^  CMnmaicing  with  the  reign  of  Urukh,  king  of 
Ur.    The  centre  of  Babylonian  power  in  their  time  lay  in 


dnitngthdr  dominion.  Oneof  themonarchs  in  this  period 
boie  US  name  of  Sargon;  he  was  very  celebrated,  uid  of 
him  a  story  is  related  similar  to  that  of  the'  infancy  of 
XoMK  He  ia  said  to  have  been  conc^ed  by  his  mother 
fai  an  aik  and  floated  on  the  Birer  Enphrates.  This  great 
period  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Bim-agu,  king  of  Larea, 
py  Hammurabi,  who  established  a  new  dynasty,  and  made 
Bl^Ion  the  capital  abont  1650  B-C 

^le  dynasty  fonnded  by  Hammni>bi  appean  to  be  the 
Arabian  line  of  fierosoi,  which  lasted  nraler  9  kings  Ibr 
S4S  yean.  Many  of  the  kings  of  this  period  are  known 
from  the  inscriptions.  Thev  first  had  extensive  relations 
with  the  Ass^ans,  and  about  1300  B.G.  Tngulli-ninip, 
king  of  Assyria,  conquered  Babylon,  and  expelled  the  last 
Arab  monarch.  From  thia  time  commenced  tba  direct 
inflneooe  of  Assyria  in  Babylonia,  and  the  period  of  this 
dynai^  ia  conntod  by  Berosus  as  526  years.  It  probably 
onded  with  the  time  of  Pul,  a  gre&t  king  and  conqueror, 
alioat  whose  penonality  and  date  there  ia  mooh  difierence 
of  cnrinion. 

The  next  epoch  in  Babylonian  history  is  that  of  Naho- 
nsMar,  whose  era  commenced  747  b.c.  From  hia  time 
the  history  of  Babylonia  preeenia  a  constant  series  of  con- 
queats  b^  the  Assyrians,  and  revolts  against  them  by  the 
Babylonians,  down  (o  the  time  of  Nabopolaaaar,  who,  after 
queuing  a  revolt  in  Babylonia,  was  made  niler  of  the 
coimtry  by  the  king  of  Aaayria,  and  afterwards  revolting 
gainst  hia  master  toek  Xtian^  in  oeooert  with  the  Hedes. 


Nebachadneiiar,  son  of  HahapolaHar,  who  aaoended  tb« 
throne  of  Babylon  605  B.C.,  was  one  of  the  most  oelebraled 
kings  in  history,  and  is  mentioned  at  length  by  Berosus, 
who  then  notices  the  revolntions  at  Babylon  nntil  tha 
taking  of  the  dty  by  Cynia  53B  B.a 

The  history  of  Bet^jsus  continued  down  to  tha  con 
quest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  rdgn  of  hia  patron 
JLntiochna. 

The  writinn  and  notices  of  Berosna  were  collected  and 
published  in  Qermany  by  Richter  in  1825,  and  in  Ikigland 
oy  Cory,  in  his  Andtnt  Ihigmettlt.  Later  and  exoellent 
extracts  and  notices  have  been  given  by  Canon  Rawllnson 
and  H.  lienormant,  while  the  chronology  of  Beroeiis  has 
exe>-dsed  the  ingenuity  of  Brandis,  Oppert,  Lenormaut, 
Bawlinson,  Hincks.  and  many  other  scholars.  There  is, 
however,  no  protnbititv  than  any  published  system  has 
correctly  restored  the  dates  of  Beroeua ;  the  materials  are 
ireaent  inaufficisit  for  such  a  work.  (o.  S.) 

lERBI,  CHABiiEa  FzBDiKAKD,  Dvc  UK,  younger  son 
of  Charles  X  of  France,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  £e  Mth 
Jan.,  1778.  With  his  father,  then  Comte  d'Arlois,  he  had 
to  leave  France,  and  for  several  veara  served  in  the  army 
of  Condd.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Russian  army,  and 
in  1801  took  np  his  residence  in  England,  where  be  re> 
mained  for  thirteen  years.    Daring  that  time  he  married 


the  dnke  set  oat  for  France.  His  frank,  open  . — 
gained  him  some  &vor  with  his  fickle  conntrymen,  which 
was  increased  by  his  marriage  in  181S  with  the  Princess 
Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise  of  Naples.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  1820,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  when  leaving  the 
opera-house  with  his  wife,  by  a  man  named  Loavel.  Seven 
months  alter  his  death  the  duchess  ga.ve  birth  to  a  son, 
who  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Bordeaux.  She  waa 
oompelled  to  follow  Charles  X  in  his  retirement  ^m 
France  after  July,  1830,  but  it  was  with  the  resolution  of 
returning  speedily  and  making  a 
throne  for  her  son.    In  ApH!,  183 

seilles,  but  receiving  no  support,  „„- ^ -  —   - 

her  way  towards  the  ever-loyal  districts  of  La  Vendfe  and 
Brelagne.  Her  followers,  however,  were  defeated,  and 
aher  much  suffering,  she  was  betrayed  to  the  Goveimnent 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Blaye.  Here  she  gave 
birth  to  a  aon,  the  fruit  of  a  secret  marriage  contracted 
with  an  Italian  nobleman,  aon  of  the  Marcheee  Luccheai 
Palli.  The  announcement  of  thia  marriage  at  once  de- 
prived the  ducbess  of  the  sympathies  of  her  supportem. 
She  waa  no  longer  an  object  of  foar  lo  the  French  Govern- 
ment, who  released  her  in  June,  1833.  She  set  sail  Ibr 
Bicilv,  and  from  that  time  till  her  death  in  April,  1870^ 
lived  a  retired  life  with  her  husband  and  hia  relatives. 

BERRYER,  Pikrrb  Antoine,  a  French  advocate  and 
parliamentary  orator,  was  born  at  Paris,  January  4,  17(K^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  agitating  events  of  the  fint  year  of  the 
great  Eevolntion.  Berryers  father  was  an  eminent  adv<K 
cate  and  parliamento^  coansellor.  The  son  was  educated 
at  the  Collie  de  Juillr,  on  leaving  which  he  adopted,  iit 
deference  to  hia  father's  wishea,  the  profession  of  the  law ;  - 
but  his  own  leaning  at  that  time  was  to  the  church.  Alter 
completing  the  osual  course  of  profeaaional  atadiee,  he  waa 
admitted  advocate  in  1811,  and  in  the  aame  year  he 
married.  In  the  great  conflict  of  the  period  between 
Napoleon  I.  and  the  Boarbons,  Berryer,  like  his  father, 
was  an  ardent  Legitimist;  and  in  the  spring  of  1815,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  be 
followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent  as  a  volunteer.  After  tha 
second  Restoration  he  distiagultJied  himself  as  a  conrueoos 
adrocale  of  moderation  in  the  treatment  of  the  miritary 
adherents  of  the  emperor.  He  « 
tion  with  his  lather  and  Dupin,  in 
of  Manhal  Sej  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  and  he  under- 
took alone  the  defence  of  General  Cambronne  and  General 
Debelle,  procariug  the  acquittal  of  the  former  and  tha 
pardon  of  the  latter.  Proceedings  were  soon  after  com- 
menced against  him  for  some  assertions  in  one  of  hia 
speeches,  but  he  escaped  with  nothing  more  severe  than  a 
,  censure  by  the  Council  of  Advocates.  By  this  time  he 
had  a  ven  large  business  as  advocate,  and  waa  eiuvged  on 
behalf  of  jounulisls  in  many  press  prosecatians.    He  stood 


attempt  to  si 
she  landed  near  Har- 
ipelled  lo  make 


forward  with  a  noble  resolution 

of  the  press,  and  severely  censored  the  ri| 

of  the  police  depsrtmeat.    In  1830,  not 
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fell  of  Charies  X.,  Benrer  wa»  elected  a  member  of  the 
Quunber  of  Depuliee.  lie  appeared  there  aa  the  cham- 
pi<n)  of  the  lung,  and  oiconrwed  him  in  his  tyrannical 
ooone.  After  the  Bev oluttoa  of  July,  when  the  Le^timute 
withdrew  in  a  bodr,  Berrjer  alone  retained  liia  seat  as 
deputy;  and  thoa^b  arowedlj  the  friend  of  the  depoaed 
kl^,  tie  took  an  lodependeot  ooutse,  not  making  himself 
an  unacrujpuloDi  partiian,  but  guided  in  his  advocacy  or 
hia  oppcsition  bj  reason  and  prudence.  He  was  one  of 
the  iiiiluential  men  who  resisted,  but  unsuocesafnllv,  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditai?  peeraga  He  adrocatea  trial 
bj  jury  in  preae  proeecutiom,  the  eztenaion  of  municipal 
franchises,  and  other  liberal  measures.  In  Uay,  1832,  he 
hastened  hvta  Paris  to  see  the  duchcsa  of  Beiri  on  her 
landing  in  the  south  of  France  for  the  parpoM  of  omu- 
iiing  an  inturrectlon  in  favor  of  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bor> 
deauz,  since  known  as  the  count  of  Chambord.  Berryer 
attempted  to  turn  her  from  her  purpose,  and  tailing  in  this 
ho  set  ODt  for  Switierland.  He  was,  however,  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  brought  to  trial  as  one  of  the  inaai^ente. 
He  was  immediately  acquitted.  In  the  following  year  he 
pleaded  for  the  liberation  of  the  countess,  made  a  mem- 
orahle  speech  in  defence  of  Chateaubriand,  who  was  pros- 
ecuted for  his  violent  attacks  on  Ihe  Qovemment  of  Louia 
Philipne,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  several  Legitimist 
journslists.  In  1834  he  defended  two  depatiea  in  a  0«v- 
wnment  prosecution  tor  libel,  and  the  same  year  opposed 
the  passing^  of  a  new  rigoroua  law  against  politicat  and 
other  aSBOciatloift.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  events 
of  his  subeeqawt  career  were  his  defence  of  Louis  Napo- 
'"a  alter  the  ridiculous  aSkir  of  Boulogne  iu  1340,  - 


visit  to  Enghuid  in  December,  1843,  for  the  purpoi 

□ally  acknowtedBing  the  pretender,  Ihe  duke  of 

deaux,  then  Uvinir  in  London,  as  Henry  V.,  and  li 


fcrmally 

deaux,  then  living  lu  liuhuud,  hb  xienry  V »  i 
king  of  Prance.  Ttiis  proceedins  brought  on  h: 
•ore  of  H.  Ouiiot,  then  &rst  minister  of.Louis  Philippe. 
Betryer  was  an  active  member  of  the  Notional  Assembly 
convoked  titer  the  Bevolalion  of  Februery,  184S,  again 
Titiled  the  pretendei;  then  at  Wiesbaden,  and  still  fought 
in  the  old  oanae.  This  long  parliamentary  career  was 
oloaed  by  a  courageoos  protest  against  the  coup  iTHat  of 
December  2,  ISfil.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  however, 
he  appeared  onoe  more  in  his  foraakeu  field  sa  a  deputy  to 
the  Corpe  Ugialatif.  Meanwhile  he  hod  been  a  diligent 
promoter  of  the  much  talked  of  fusion  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  had  dislingnished  himself  at 
the  bar  by  great  spe^^es  on  the  trial  of  MoDlalembert  in 
1868,  and  in  the  civil  proceedings  set  on  foot  by  M.  Pat- 
lenon  agtunst  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  1S60.  Berryer  was 
elected  member  of  the  Prench  Academy  in  1S54.  A  visit 
paid  by  this  famoas  oiator  to  Lord  Brougham  in  1865  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
benchers  of  the  Temple  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  he  was  removed  hy  his  own  desire  from  Paris  lo 
his  country  seat  at  Augcrville,  and  there  he  died  on  the 
2Bth  of  ihp  same  month. 

BEBTHOLLET,  Cu.ude  Louis,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  chemists  of  the  French  school,  was  bom  at 
Talloire,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  in  1748.  He  studied 
first  at  Chambery,  and  subsequentW  at  Turin,  where  ha 
KkA  his  degree  as  a  physician.  In  1772  he  settled  at 
Paris,  and  soon  became  Uie  medical  attendant  of  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans.  By  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
cliemical  essays  he  gained  such  reputation  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  1781  into  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  He  was 
appointed  Government  superintendent  of  the  establishment 
for  the  improvement  of  dyeing ;  and  in  1791  he  published 
Ills  essay  Sur  la  TeiiUure,  a  work  that  first  systematized 
and  chemically  explained  the  prindples  of  the  art.  It  was 
translated  into  English  hv  Dr,  William  Hamilton,  1794. 
Bertbollet  early  adopted  the  chemical  views  of  Lavoisier, 
•nd  took  part  with  him  in  the  formation  of  a  new  system 
of  chemiiai  nomenclature.  He  oonfirmed  and  extended 
(he  discoveries  of  Priestley  on  ammonia,  discovered  ful- 
Bunatiug  silver,  and  greatly  extended  oar  knowledge  of 
the  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  of  Scheele,  for  which  the 
name  of  oxymuriatic  acid  was  then  propoeed,  and  which  is 
now  termed  chlorine.  It  was  he  who  in  1786  first  proposed 
lo  apply  it  to  bleaching.  He  disoovered  the  remarkable 
salt  now  called  chlorate  of  potash,  and  we  owe  to  him  also 
•n  excellent  essa^  on  the  cbemioat  constitution  of  soaps, 
Berthollet's  contnbuliofls  to  chemistry  are  scattered  through 
the  pages  of  the  JournoJ  <U  Pkifti^itt,  Amudti  4t  CUhm, 


MtnmiTU  de  Cliulibil,  and  JIfimoires  cTArettS.  At  lbs 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  the  seardtyof 
saltpetre  for  the  mannfacture  of  gunpowder  was  much  Ul, 
and  Bertbollet  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  coniiuiweB 
for  improving  the  processes  for  obtaining  and  ouiif/jof 
this  important  product  within  the  terrilm^  ot  ^inoe; 
Soon  afterwards  we  find  him  one  of  a  commouoa  for  in- 
proving  the  proceeeee  in  the  smelting  of  iron  and  cooTsik 
ing  it  into  steel.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  a  diractot  of 
the  mint,  and  in  1794  he  became  a  member  of  the  ooa- 
mittee  on  agriculture  and  the  arts,  while  he  filled  Iks 
office  of  l«9cher  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  and  Mw- 
mal  Schools  of  Paris,  and  took  an  ac^ve  part  in  Ike  te- 
modelling  of  the  N^ional  Institute  in  1796.     In  the  U> 


ancient  and  modem  art  tor  the  national  gallenes  of  Psria 
In  1798  Bertbollet  accompanied  General  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Director^r  he  wm  «*di 
a  senator  and  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legiea  at  Bmm. 
Under  Ihe  empire  he  was  created  a  coont,  and  bs  Mt 
11  a  peer  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  His  list 
work  wss  bis  carious  essay  on  CSitiiueal  SaUm  (1803),  is 
which  he  controverted  the  views  of  Bergman.  BenhoDet 
was  a  man  of  great  modeshr  and  n 
For  some  yean  he  lived  retired  at  J 
the  misconduct  and  suidde  of  bis  only  sc 
Paris  of  apainful  malady  bravely  borne,  November 6,  IBSi 
BEBTHOUD,  Fbbddiaxd,  a  celebrated  Swin  chrcMwe*- 
eter-maker,  was  bom  in  Neafchile).  The  date  of  hk 
birth  is  varionsly  given  as  1736,  1727,  and  1729.  flk 
father  was  an  architect,  and  the  aoa  wss  intended  for  ths 
church;  but,  showings  taste  for  mechanics,  he  wss  placed 
under  an  experienced  workman  to  be  instructed  in  ciotk 
and  watch  makina,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Fsrii  U 
improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  lb* 
art.  He  settled  in  Paris  in  1746,  and  applied  hinaelf  to 
the  making  of  chronometers,  an  art  whieb  was  then  in  in 
infancy.  He  soon  attained  distinctina  for  the  axoelknes 
of  his  workmanship  and  the  accuracy  of  his  ohnmoBielefa 
Fleurieu  and  Borda,  by  order  of  the  French  GovmunenL 
mode  a  voyage  from  La  Bochelle  to  the  West  Indies  mm 
Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them,  and  ibfy 
found  that  they  gave  the  longitude  with  an  error  of  cnlr  a 
quarter  of  a  degree,  after  a  cruise  of  six  weeks.  Satisao- 
tory  results  were  also  obtained  in  the  expedition  of  Vrr- 
dun,  Borda,  and  Pingr^,  which  was  appointed  to  tiy  thesl 
chronometers  and  those  of  his  only  rival,  Le  Boy.  BnJty, 
an  Engliih  watchmaker  established  in  Paris,  was  the  Gist 
who  in  that  city  attempted  the  oonstrucCion  of  chicooei^ 
ten  for  finding  Ihe  longitude;  and  this  he  did  in  ITU 
In  1736  the  chronometera  of  the  English  attist  HarrisM 
were  tried  at  sea.  In  France,  however,  there  were  as 
chronometer-makers  of  note  after  Sully,  till  Pierre  le  Boy 
and  Ferdinand  Berthoud,  between  whom  there  was  soom 
discussion  about  the  priority  of  their  discoveries  and  in- 

Crovements.  Ferdinand  Berthoiid's  chronomcten  wers 
ing  ^e  most  esteemed  of  any  in  France.  Louis  Bertfaood, 
his  nephew  and  successor,  introduced  some  improvenKBa, 
and  made  chronometers  of  a  smaller  siw  and  iherefM 
more  portable.  Berthoud  was  a  member  of  the  Frenck 
Institute,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  • 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  n^'i''''  ">  ^ 
habits,  and  retained  the  use  of  his  laculties  to  the  Isst. 
He  died  of  hydrothorai,  at  his  country  bouse,  in  the  nl- 
le;r  of  Montmorency,  in  1807,  aged  about  eighty-  Iks 
principal  of  hie  pubHahed  works  are  Eaait  swr  fHariogtrit, 
2d  edit.,  1786,  2  vols.  41o;  two  Tracts  on  Chronometen, 
1773;  De  la  Jfjnm  du  TempM,  1767,  4to;  Lf  Lmgitait 
par  la  Mlgun  du  TerapK,  1776,  4lo;  a  Tract  on  (^iwioo- 
eteis,  1782,  4toi  HUlmre  da  la  Minn  da  T^wtpt  po-  la 
Horhga,  1802,  2  vols.  4to;  L'Art  de  emuhart  tt  dt  rMo- 
la  iWu^si  et  lea  MtmlrtM,  1760,  12mo.  The  tract  Ml 
"   ■  _  "  eneral  readen  bt 

clocks  and   watcha,   passed 

BEBTINORO  [identified,  on  coinecture,  with  the  an- 
cient Forum  Drventmorvm).  a  city  of  lUly,  in  the  provuMS 
of  Emilia  and  district  of  Forli,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  ihe 
united  dioceses  of  Forlimpopoli  and  Bertinonk  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  below  which  the  River  Bcmoo  flows,  and  is  cds- 
brated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine.  PqHdati<n,  65tt 
Long.  12°  2'  30"  E,  lat.  44"  8'  84"  N. 
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BERWICK,  JAma  Fitziaxo,  Dukk  of,  m&nhil  and 
peer  of  Fnmce,  was  anatunl  son  of  Junes,  duke  of  York, 
mflerwmnb  Judm  II.  of  Enslmd,  b^  AraMlIn  Charchill, 
•uMr  of  Um  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  bom  at 
Moulin^  AaguU  21,  1670.  He  received  his  edocatioa  in 
France^  itudTiiw  anowwirely  at  Juilty,  at  the  College  of 
~'  d  at  tCe  Collage  of^Flbche.    At  Iheage  of  fineen, 

ig  aaooMded  to  the  throne,  he  was  sent  to 
H  of  a  soldier  under  the  Qunoua  general  of 
the  emp_ir&  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  served  his  first  csm- 
paina  in  Hungair,  and  was  preaenl  at  the  siege  of  Buda 
and  the  bMIle  of  Hohact.  In  1687  he  relnrned  to  Eng- 
land, ma  made  a  Knight  of  the  Oarter,  and  crrated  duke 
of  Berwick.    After  the  Bevolation  he  served  under  Jamea 


BoToe;  For  a  short  ^me  he  was  left  in  Ireland 
■nander'in-chief,  but  his  yoath  and  inexperience  unfitted 
liim  for  the  post,  and  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  stronger 
liands.  In  16S2  he  was  recalled  to  F^raiice,  and 
took  ierTioB  in  the  Frmch  amir-  He  fought 
imdttr  Harahal  Luxemboun  In  Flanders,  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Steinkerk  and  Landen 
(Neerwinden),  and  was  taken  jtrisoner  at  the 
latter.  He  was,  however,  immcdialelj  exchanged 
far  the  dnke  of  Ormond,  and  afterwards  he  served 
under  Villeroi.  In  1696  the  duke  of  Berwick' 
to<dt  a  prominent  part  in  a  plot  for  a  Jacobite 
inmrTCction,  but  the  scheme  came  to  nothing.  In 
1702  he  served  under  the  duke  of  Bargundr,  and 
iit  the  following  year  became  natursJiiecl  as  a 
Frenchman.  In  1704  he  first  took  command  of 
the  French  army  in  Bp«in.  So  highly  was  he 
now  esteemed  far  his  courage  abilities,  and  in- 
tegrity, that  aU  partiei  were  anxious  to  have  him 
on  their  side  (£l(^bvHonteM]nieu).  FromSpain 
he  w«*  recalled  to  take  the  command  against  Uie 
Camiaarda  in  Languedoc,  and  when  on  this  expe- 
dition be  is  said  to  have  carried  out  with  remone- 
IcB  rigor  the  orden  which  he  received  from  Ver- 
sailles. About  this  lime  he  was  created  marshal 
of  France.  He  was  t[ien  sent  again  to  Spain  lo  re- 
trieve the  affain  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  prop  up  the 
tottering  throne.  In  ApriF,  1707,  he  won  the  great 
Tictory  of  Almanta,  an  Englishman  at  the  heM  of 
a  French  army,  over  the  earl  of  Qalway  (comte  d« 
Buvigny),  a  FrenchmaB  at  the  head  of  *d  English 
■rmy.  The  victory  established  Philip  V.  on  tha 
throne  of  Spain,  although  odther  ha  nor  his  rival, 
the  archduke,  was  present  at  the  battle.  Berwidc 
■was  made  a  peer  of  France  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
in  1703  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  France  in  Spain,  in  Flanders,  on  Ibe 
Bhioe,  and  on  the  Uosellb.  Through  the  fonr 
ibllowing  years  he  gained  fresh  laurels  by  his 
masterly  defence  of  DauphinS,  and  in  I7IS  he  re- 
turned to  Spain  and  look  Barcelona.  Three  years 
later  he  wag  appointed  military  governor  of  the 
province  of  Onienne.  In  1718  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  once  more  entering  Spain 
wilh  an  arm  v  ;  and  this  time  he  had  loGght  against 
Pliilip  v.,  the  king  who  owed  chiefly  lo  his  cour- 
age and  skill  Ihesafelyof  his  throne.  One  of  the 
marshal'ssons,  known  M  duke  of  LiHo,  wasseuled 
in  Spain,  and  was  counselled  by  his  ^ther 


son,  known   as  Hnishal  Fits-James.     The  i —   __ 

Marshal  Berwick,  revised,  annotated,  and  continued  by 
the  Abb£  Hosk,  were  published  bj_  the  manhal's  mndsoii 
in  1778.  An  untrustworthy  oompiiation  bearing  Uie  same 
title  had  been  published  about  forty  years  earlier. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a  seaport  town  wmI  mu- 
nicipal and  parliamentary  borough,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  in  56*  46'  N.  lat.  and  1°  60'  W.  long- 800  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  London,  and  47  KS.E.  from  Edinbuivh. 
Berwick  proper  is  built  chiefly  on  the  declivity  and  flat 
summit  of  an  elevation  rising  abruptly  from  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  The  liberties  of  the  borough,  commmly 
called  "  Berwick  Bonnda,"  containing  an  area  of  nearly 
eight  square  miles,  Piteod  to  the  IT  and  W.,  and  form 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  England.  The  boronrii  also  in- 
cludes (since  ISSG)  the  townships  of  TweedmouUi  and  Bpit- 
tal  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, — the  latter  a  Sahing  and 
watering  plaoe  on  the  coast,  the  former  a  manubctnring 
village  connected  with  Berwick  by  a  bridge.    The  town 


campaign,  and  Marebal  Berwick  was  not  agun 
called  (o  serve  in  the  field  tUI  1733.    He  advised 
and  conducted  in  1734  the  si^e  of  Philipeburg  on 
the  Rhine,  and  while  Che  siege  was  going  on  was 
killed  br  a  cannoo-shol,  June  12  of  that  year. 
C^l,  s4f-poasessed,  and  cautious  ss  a  general,  Marshal 
Berwick  was  at  the  same  time  iMt  wanting  in  audacity  and 
swiftneas  of  action  in  a  real  crisis.    He  was  careflil^  of 
the  lives  of  his  men,  and  was  also  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  pronounced  him   the  beat  great  man 
that  ever  exisleil.    Honi«squieu  said,  "In  the  works  of 
PlutMch  I  have  seen  at  a  distance  what  ereat  men  were ; 
in   Marshal  Berwick  I  have  seen  what  they  are."      He 
married  in  1696  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde, 
br  whom  he  had  the  son  aiready  mentioned.     " 


Tied  a  seoond  wile  I 


,  by   whom   he   had  another 


Plan  of  BarwIoh.npnii-TwMd. 

has  a  pleasing  appearance  from  the  neighboring  heij(hts, 
rapedally  at  full  tide,— sea  and  river,  ramparls,  bridges 
and  pier,  boildings  ancient  and  modem,  aod  the  red-tiled 
roob  of  the  houses  contributing  lo  the  view.  The  princi- 
pal streets  are  wide,  well  bnilt,  and  well  paved,  there  being 
a  remarkable  ahsenoe,  in  so  ancient  a  town,  of  narrow  streets 
and  old  houses. 

Berwick  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  walled  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  present  ramparts  were  built  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  the  norih  and  east  they  ate  formed 
of  earth  ikced   with  stone;    bastions   with  cavalleis   ate 


Anni  of  Berwleb. 


pUoed  at  inlervftk,  and  a  ditch,  now  dry,  eilendi  to  the 
river.  Fronting  the  river  are  four-gun  and  sis-gun  batter- 
ies deTending  the  eatrance  to  the  harbor,  and  a  twentj-two- 
gaa  battery  commanding  the  louth  side.  Tlieae  ramparts, 
which  are  perforated  by  five  gateways,  are  generally  ia 

ri  repair,  but  unce  1822  have  been  destitute  of  Evns  save 
volunteer  practice.     The  circuit  ii  about  1  mite  3  fur> 
lODgs ;  that  of  the  older  walls  was  more  than  2  miles.    The 
rnina  of  the  latter,  built  by  Edwaid  L,  and  also  surrounded 
bv  a  ditch,  encloae  the  suburbs 
of  Caatlegate,  and  the  Greens. — 
(he  Gshermen's  quarter.     The 
Belt  Tower,  from  which  alarms 
were  given,  aod  wliich  is  least 
dilapidated,   has  been  recently 
•eoared  front  further  decay.  Be- 
tween  the  extremity   of   these 
old  walls  and  the  Tweed  are  the 

remains  of  the  old  castle,  which  i  I 

was  allowed  to  become  a  r^in 
aRer  the  onion  of  the  crowna. 
There  are  no  trac«a  of  the 
diurche&  mooaateries,  or  other 
andent  buildings  of  the  town. 
The  barracks,  built  in  1T19,  accommodate  nearly  000  men ; 
bnt  they  are  now  occupied  only  by  militia,  and  the  goT- 
enior'e  hoiise  hat  become  a  private  dwelling. 

The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall^  finished  in 
1760,  a  gtately  building,  surmounted  by  a  spire  150  feet 
high,  which  coatuoa  a  peal  of  eight  betlsj  the  new  jait. 
erected  in  1S49 ;  the  com  exchange,  which  is  the  priocipal 
public  hall,  opened  in  1858 ;  a  new  infirmary ;  two  assemblv 
looma;  Masonic  and  Oood  Templar  balls.  The  pariah 
church  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  without  steeple,  of  the 
time  of  Cromwell.  It  was  thoroughly  and  tastefully  reno- 
vated in  1866.  The  patronage  belongs  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham.  A  weeK-day  leotareship  b  iu  the 
patronage  of  the  Mercera'  Company,  London.  There  are 
also  in  the  borongh,  including  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal, 
three  other  chui^hea  connected  with  the  Church  of  Sngtand, 
three  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  four  United  Presbyte- 
rian, two  EngUah  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist,  one  Baptist, 
and  (Hie  Roman  Catholic  The  onlychurch  building  worthy 
of  notice  is  Wallace  Green  United  Presbyterian  Cliurch, 
opened  in  1869.  New  cemeteries  were  opened  at  Berwick 
in  1866,  and  at  Tweedmouth  in  1858.  The  town  is  well 
sup^ied  with  edficatlooal  institutions ;  and  a  local  museum 
was  established  in  I8fl7,  where  lectures  are  delivered  during 
the  winter.  The  town  and  suburlw  have  four  public  read- 
fng-rooms,  and  three  newspapeis  are  publia\ed.  Two 
btMgea  connect  the  town  with  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed. 
The  older  which  is  very  substantial,  was  finished  in  1634, 
having  taken  twenty-four  years  in  building.  It  has  fifteen 
arches,  and  is  924  feet  long,  but  only  17  feet  wide.  The 
other,  lituatal  a  ^narter  of  a  mile  up  the  river,  is  a  mu- 
nificent railway  vutduct,  126  feet  high,  with  twenty-eight 
mrohes,  which  extends  from  the  railway  station — a  castel- 
lated building  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  castle — to  a 
conaiderable  distance  beyond  the  river.  This  bridge  was 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  .860. 

The  Tweed  it  narigable  at  far  at  the  old  tnidge,  and  the 
tide  flows  seven  miles  further.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
has  been  improved  and  protected  by  a  ttone  pier,  built  about 
aix^  years  ago,  which  stretches  half  a  mile  S.K  from  the 
north  oank  of  the  river's  mouth,  and  hat  at  the  extremity 
■  lighthouse  with  two  fixed  llghta.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  bar  ia  17  feet  at  otdinary  tidee,  22  feet  at  spring  tides, 
but  the  channel  is  narrow,  a  large  rocky  portion  of  the 
harbor  on  the  north  side  being  dry  at  low  water.  A  long- 
felt  want  is  DOW  bdng  supplied  oy  the  construction  of  a 
dock,  which  was  b^un  at  Tweedmouth,  September,  1873. 
Tlie  number  of  vessels  belongine  to  the  port  (1876)  it  26 
(tonnage,  1469).  There  entered  in  1873,  422  (tonnage, 
86,049),  and  there  cleared  424  (tonnage,  36,252).  The 
prindinl  exports  are  graia,  meal,  herrings,  burnt  ore,  metal 
castings,  manures;  the  imports  are  bonea  and  booe-aah, 
manure  stuffi,  linseed,  salt,  timber,  pig-iron.  The  sea-fish- 
eries employ  230  boats  in  white  fiahing,  294  in  herring 
fishing,  and  52  in  both.  Berwick,  which  has  long  been 
&mouB  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fishing  Company,  which  occupies  most  of  the  ttationt  on 
die  neighbormg  ooast  and  for  some  miles  up  the  river. 
Tb»  fiah  are  mostly  sent  to  the  Ltmdcm  market.    There  is 


an  anneal  fair  held  here  in  the  end  of  Hay,  and  thewt^lf 

market  on  Saturday.  There  are  four  banking  «slaUiab- 
ments;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  trade  of  the  town  is  increanng. 
The  ancient  charter  of  the  borough  of  Berwick  was  ccd- 
firmed  by  various  sovereigns  from  Edward  I.  to  James  I^ 
who  added  new  officers  and  privil^^ea,  hut  especially  gifted 
to  the  burgesses  nil  the  lands  within  the  liberUcs  which 
were  not  private  property.  Th«e  lands,  amouniins  to  307T 
acres,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  partly  divided  into 
iarms,  partly  into  meadows  occupied  or  let  by  the  tesideot 
foeemen  and  freemen's  widows.  The  «"""«!  value  of  » 
meadow,  seniority  determining  the  allocatioo,  ranges  st 
present  from  £11,  fs.  to  £2,  98.  3d.  The  roU  of  freemot 
contains  about  1000,  of  whom  368  are  nddent  He  tott] 
rental  of  the  corporation's  property  is  now  about  £10,800. 
Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  1S36,  tlie  boroagfa  baa 
been  governed  by  six  aldermeu  and  eighleen  coonciUoni 
and  in  1842  "  the  power  of  life  and  death  "  was  removed 
from  the  Quarter  Seasioot  to  the  Newcastle  Aisitet.  lie 
custom  of  specially  mentioning  Berwick-on-Tweed  afttf 
Wales,  though  abandoned  in  Ads  of  Parliam^  is  ititt 
retained  in  certain  proclamations.  The  title  of  "coan^ 
in  itself"  also  helps  to  recall  its  ancient  hbtoty.  It  is  tb 
seat  of  a  Poor  Law  Union,  and  the  ratable  value  of  lb* 
borough  (1876)  is  £63,196.  Berwick  has  tent  two  manbe» 
to  the  English  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Haiy.  Hm 
registered  electors  number  12S5,  of  whom  388  may  vole  ■ 
freemen,  about  200  b^ng  doubly  qualified.  PopdUiian  i» 
1871,  8731,  or,  including  the  conjoined  townships  (Tweed- 
mouth, 2809,  and  SpitlaJ,  1742],  13,282. 

Of  tha  oripn  or  urly  history  of  Bsnrick  aotfaing  li  bowa. 
It  probably  ■prang  into  ifflportaaoa  during  ths  loDg  itni||li 
bstwMD  Che  ^oU  and  Baiom  Tor  thspouenioa  of  LotUta  sad 
the  Ham.  BgOid,  king  o[  Honhambria,  seeking  to  <it«>d  Ut 
bonndarj  bayond  tbe  Forth,  wai  ronlcd  at  Dannlahan,  SU,u* 
driTan  back  to  tba  Twaod.  Bnt  it  wai  not  ontiJ  tba  battla  of 
Carham,  lOlB,  that  tba  lattar  rivar  was  Snally  saourad  H  tks 
baandai7,  and  Barviik  oblainad  tba  fivntiar  patltiOR  towhii* 
it  owei  it!  fame.  It  ■aemi  rapidlj  U>  ban  gn>wa  ia  liK,  waHb. 
and  iaflDeaee.  Tti  nama  ooenn  at  a  royal  borgh  la  llM  mia 
of  Aleiaader  I.,  along  witb  Bdinborgh,  Boibargh,  ud  Slir- 
liog,  and  with  tbun,  from  Darid  I.,lt  e1eot«d  tbe  tribosal  irhiik 
from  their  nnmbar  was  oalled  tha  "  Court  of  the  Foar  Boisht.' 
The  oaitla  of  Berwick  was  ana  of  tha  atrongbolda  given  sp  ts 
Henry  II.  at  England  to  be  aeonrity  for  tbe  honuga  die  by 
William  tbe  Lion  u  the  price  of  hia  tibarty,  bnt  it  wai  nKoral. 
withtheotbenbyRiobardCceor-da-LioniD  IIBV.  AtBtrwidC 
took  place  HTerBl  of  the  cODfenDgea  bald  between  BdwudL 
aod  the  competitort  for  the  Scottlab  orown,  and  bii  deeiatos  ia 
favor  of  Ballol  was  given  in  tbe  outle,  Nov.,  13M.  Foot  ;wit 
later  Edward  marched  north  to  paniib  bii  rebelliouTutal,  tai 
began  hia  inruioD  by  an  atUck  npon  the  town  which  wu  at 
anoe  tba  key  of  tbe  kingdom  and  ita  eommereial  oapitaL  n* 
Bngliib  king,  familiar  with  tha  plaoe,  and  InrnriataJ  by  the  ■•- 
palsB  of  hi*  float  in  tha  river,  lad  the  land  attack  ia  panes. 
Being  very  slightly  fortifled  tbe  town  was  tpeadily  iloiBiA 
and  no  mercy  was  shawn  to  tbe  inbabilantj.  One  lasaMaUa 
inotdeat  la  reoounted.  A  oompany  of  trading  Flemlan  bd4 
ODI  againat  tha  boaiegen  in  thair  fortited  building,  tha  Bid 
Hall,iiDtilltwaaset  00  in.  They  ware  bonnd  by  tkalrabsibr 
to  defend  it  to  the  laat  sitremitj  againit  the  Bnglidi,  aad  tb^ 
"      riok  never  r«ovei«d  OS        -^— - 


tSbrta  agaiq  to  riae  were  hindered  by  the  erer-tsnewsd  fisrdac 
warfare,  and  it  graduiUy  sank  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinsiy  ati- 
ket-town. 

On  Bdward'a  retnm  from  hii  Victorians  manh  thnngfa  Seat- 
land,  be  determined  lo  make  ths  town  impragnaUa  wilb  atoat 
walli,  bnt  before  hi>  oommands  ooald  be  aoeompltsbsd  ft  *at  n- 
caplnrad  by  the  Sooti  a^  a  ocnaeqDenee  of  tha  BogUd  diAat  at 
Stirling  Bridge.  On  Edward's  uproaoh  tha  foUowing  j«tf, 
however,  tba  Soota  retired,  and  dnrlng  the  remainder  of  bia 
reign  it  eontinnad  in  the  haoda  of  the  BngGsh.  Hare,  ia  1M1| 
one  qnarter  of  Wallace'a  body  was  BIpOMd,  aod  ahortljr  siltr 

one  of  the  caille  (owera,  aa  a  panlthment  fbr  oaaragaoodT  f*- 
forming  the  privilege  of  her  family  by  pissing  the  erowa  an 
the  bead  of  King  RobertBraoe  at  Soona.  Edward  II.qNBtths 
wlntarof  1310  at  Berwiok  after  so  ineffeotaal  iDTa^caof  Baat- 
land.  Here,  too,  on  Jaae  II,  1314,  tha  great  Bnglisb  any 
aaaemblad  whieh  wsa  defeated  a  fortnight  later  at  Bsaaart- 
bum.  In  13ia  the  town,  now  waU  (orUHed,  was  eaptanl  ij 
Bmoa,  tbrongh  tbe  help  of  one  of  tba  garrison  f  a  ajafo  bj 
Edward,  which  followed  rendered  famcni  by  tba  eogisaa  «» 

floyed  both  in  the  rivar  and  taod  attaiki,  waa  not  auiMisiM 
t  remained  In  tbe  handa  of  ths  Seots  till  lUS,  whsD  it  waa  b*- 
sieged  by  Edward  III.,  and  th«  b^  ff  idlef  by  tb*  BnM)*- 
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_.__ iBill,  Bbont 

B  Bwwiak,  tha'town  tad  ««!!•  wor*  inini*di»toly, 

WiiiilliH,  to  tgmantnt,  dallrend  np  to  tha  Eagllih  king.  Tha 
Mit  ISO  JMW*  mw  Baroick  omuIouIIt  ftttwikMl  bj  tha  SeoU, 
Bad  aomatimea  with  noeaM.  bat  thcj  hsld  it  only  for  ihort 
Hriodt  nsUI  14S1,  whan  Henry  VI.,  in  gntitada  for  nfnn 
•ftor  Iha  bkltla  uf  Towtou,  mad«  II  orar  to  tham.  In  1482, 
daring  tha  dlipnlai  betwaeu  Junaa  III-  ud  hi*  noblea,  it  inr- 
nndarad  to  tb<  Engliih  umy,  ud  wu  narar  ratkkca  by  Iba 
BeotL  HeBsaTorward  it  ooenplMl  Id  SoatUod,  io  relMlon  ta 
Bnglud,  tha  pwdtion  for  long  of  CkUli  In  Ptmms— an  ImporttkDl 
■tronghnid,  tha  iol«  remnuit  of  wlde-ipraad  oonqnaat.  Thla 
potition  a^laiu  tha  pouaiiion  by  Bonriok,  nntil  the  union  of 
tb«  orawmi,  of  m  ^tII  ud  milltuy  aitablilhnnat  (with  lord- 
ohuiaallor,  tord-oknoibaiUD,  Domaadny  Booh,  goTamara  of 
ton  and  tMtIa,  Ao.)  raaambling  that  of  »  im»U  kingdom.  It 
wu  that  ippointad  by  Sdwkrd  I.  for  all  Sootland,  nnd  WM 
ra»dy  to  aipMid,  u  it  had  baen  oompellod  tooontrwtili  ipbare, 
■bonld  Bion  tnrltory  ba  again  aaqnlrad  north  of  tha  Tsaed. 

BEBWICKBHIRE,  »  maritime  ooantv  of  Scotland, 
iatwaiog  ita  8.E.  ezlreini^,  bounded  N.E.  bj  the  German 
Oceui,  N.  by  Haddington,  W.  by  Midlothian,  S-W.  by 
Boxburgh,  B.  by  the  Tweed,  which  aeparatcs  it  from 
NoTtliaiDberiBnd,'and  S.E.  br  the  libertia  of  the  town  of 
Berwick.  I»  greatest  length  from  K  to  W.  ia  31}  miles ; 
Ite  greatest  breadth  19  j ;  area  about  464  iquare  miles,  or 
897^61  acrea.  It  ii  natorally  divided  into  three  diBtricts ; 
LandirdaU,  or  the  valley  of  the  Leader,  in  the  W. ;  Lam- 
■«i  ■Mil .  tlw  opland  diotrict  occapied  by  the  hills  of  tbat 
name,  in  the  I^ ;  and  the  Jftraa  (probably  a  oorraption  of 
"Much"  or  boiderland),  Ihe  largcat  dutrict,  occupying 
Ibe  B.B.  of  the  ooonty.  lie  Lammermoin  are  a  range  of 
lODod-backed  hilb,  whoee  average  hdght  ia  about  1000  feet, 
while  the  highest  aummit,  Sayrs  I«w,  reaches  1753  feet. 
Vmai  these  bills  the  Herse  sttetcbea  to  the  8.  and  E.,  and 
k  BaHDparatiTelrleveltTactofiNninlry.lraveised,  however, 
from  N.W.  to  aE.  Ij  distinct  parallel  ridges.  The  coast 
line  Is  \o&T,  rocky,  and  predpilous,  broken  by  nvinee, 
■nd  not  niNiiiiiMn,  except  at  ^emoalh  harbor,  for  small 
TtMsels,  and  at  one  or  two  other  places  for  Gshing-boiLts. 
BL  Abb's  Head,  a  peninsalar  promootoiy  with  a  light- 
koose  npon  it,  risea  to  nearly  300  feet  The  Eye  is  the 
only  river  of  the  connty  which  falls  into  the  aea.  The 
others— the  Leader,  the  Eden,  Che  Leet,  and  the  White- 
adder  with  its  tributaries,  tlie  Blackadder  and  the  £)ye — 
all  flow  into  the  Tweed.  Of  these  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portantis  the  Whiteadder,  which  has  its  sooroe  on  the  East- 
Lothiau  dde  of  the  Lammermoiis,  and  following  a  sinnoiiB 
coarse  of  3I>  mila,  blls  into  the  Tweed  within  Ibe 
"Boands"  of  Berwick.  The  climate  of  Berwickshire  is 
diiefly  inflnenced  by  its  maritime  poaition.  The  winter  is 
•ddom  severe  in  the  lowland  districts-  bntspring  is  gener- 
ally a  trying  season  on  accoont  of  the  east  winds,  which 
cAen  oondnue  into  summer.  Drainage  has  remedied  the 
fbnner  excesuve  humidity,  and  the  cUmate  i«  now  excel- 
hat,  in  rdation  both  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitanta  and 
to  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

Berwickshire,  geologically,  oonaisis  of  Silurian  rocka  in 
the  hilly  reptm,  DevoniaD  or  Old  Bed  Bandsloae  in  the 
•anth>i»est,«idcarboniferat]8  limestone  in  tha  Merse.  Laige 
maiMS  of  porphyntic  and  trap  rock  occadonally  occ 
which  Bt.  AWt  Head  is  an  example.  The  sea-diff 
north-west  of  the  month  of  the  Bye  is  formed  of  con„ 
ente  or  podding-atone.  There  is  an  interesting  and  some- 
what bmoos  geolo^^l  appearance  at  a  point  called  Bic- 
Ckr.  near  Godcbumspath,  where  the  sea  has  laid  open  very 
pUdnlj  the  jonetion  of  the  primary  and  secondary  strata. 

The  soils  of  Berwickshire  are  extremely  various.  Oi_ 
the  tame  hrm  ■  preat  diversity  may  be  foaud.  Along  the 
riTessisadeepnch  loam, resting  on  gravel  or  clay,  chiefly 
the  former.  The  lea  valuable  clay  soil  at  tha  Merse  has 
been  mncb  improved  by  the  effective  system  of  drainage 
which  is  everywhere  carried  out.  The  more  sandy  and 
gravellv  soils  are  suitable  for  the  turnip  crops,  which  are  a 
marked  agricultural  feature  of  the  county.  To  these  soils 
the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Berwickshire  have  applied 
tLemselves  with  such  intelligence,  mutual  good-will,  tiber- 
alitr,  and  spirit,  [hot  the  country  now  stE^ds  in  the  first 


Of  this,  63,526  acres  vere  nnder  com  crops,  34,1^  ""^^^ 
greea  cropa,  66,M0  under  clover  and  grsmes,  and  S6,86S 
permanent  pasture,  meadow,  or  grass  itot  broken  QP  in 
rotation  (exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain  land).  The 
average  extent  of  land  occupied  by  each  occupant  was  1B4 
acr^  Wheat  was  grown  on  6373  acres ;  barley  or  here, 
on  21,469;  oats,  on  33,130;  potatoes,  on  2603;  turnips 
and  swedes,  on  30,345.  Of  live  stock  there  were  536& 
horses,  16,879  cattle,  285,578  sheep,  4627  pig*.  Though 
about  the  twentieth  in  size  of  the  Scottish  countits,  Ber- 
wickshire stands  flflh  in  Ibe  number  of  acres  under  corn 
crops,  fifth  also  in  green  crops,  and  ninth  in  the  nnmber 
of  sheep.  The  fann-boildinfp  are  convenient  and  well 
iKiilL  These  include  cottages  for  the  &rm-laboren,  or 
jUndi,  and  dieir  f^ilies, — the  ordinary  staff  conaisting  of 
B  steward,  a  shepherd,  and  a  number  of  plonehmen  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  farm.  The  farm-laborers,  who 
ate  physically  well  developed,  are  as  a  whole  a  frugal. 


k  in  regard  to  agricultur 


The  farms  are  large, 
Nowhei 

fcrming  conductet]  more  scientifically  or  with  better  Buo 
Acoonlu^  to  the  sjTicullural  returns  for  1874,  the  total 


lory  in  their  habits,  beingtoo  ready  to 
to  place  year  after  year.    This  feature  ii 
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„ ^ _  their  character, 

whicli  they  may  have  by  inheritance  as  Bordtren,  baa 
admirably  fitted  them  for  colonial  life,  to  which  the  lack 
of  employment  in  mining  or  maoafactures  in  the  county 
has  largely  drawn  the  surplus  population. 

The  minerals  of  Berwickshire  are  insiimificant.  Coal, 
copper  ore,  and  ironstone  exist  in  such  small  quantities  that 
attempts  to'  work  them  have  been  abandoned;  and  tha 
limestone  ia  at  too  great  a  distance  fhun  a  coal  district  to 
warrant  competitim  with  the  adjoining  conn^ee.  Tb« 
Tweed  salmon  fisheries  are  productive  of  an  important 
trade,  and  are  so  subject  to  vicisutndes  that  much  atten- 
tion has  been  p«id  to  them  by  means  of  legislative  caiaot- 
ments.  The  leaser  riven  of  the  Merse  are  held  in  hi^ 
esteem  by  anglers.  Besides  Eyemouth  there  are  three  vil- 
lages— Bummouth,  Coldingfaam  Shore,  and  Cove—engaged 
in  the  seai-fisheries,  which  are  of  ooowderable  and  increB»> 
ing  value.  Cod,  haddock,  herring,  ling,  lobalers,  and  ci«lia 
are  the  principal  prodnce.  Berwickshire  cannot  boast  of 
mKiy  manufactures.  Earlstoun  sends  out  ginghaios  and 
woollen  cloths.  At  Cumledge,  also,  on  the  Whiteadder, 
there  is  a  factory  for  heavy  woollen  dolhs ;  and  four  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  at  Chirnside  Bridge  is  one  of  the 
largest  paper  mills  in  Scotland.  The  other  manufactures 
are  all  connected  with  sgricultare,  such  as  distilleries, 
breweries,  tanneries,  Ac  The  trade  is  also  mainly  agri- 
cultural. Fairs  are  held  at  Dunse,  louder,  Coldstrean^ 
Greenlaw,  and  Otdhamatocks;  but  Bie  sales  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  now  mostly  accomplished  at  the  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly auction  marts  at  Beelan,  Dunse,  and  Earlstoao. 
The  grain  markets  are  held  at  Dunse  and  Earlstoun. 
Berwick,  from  whidi  the  county  derives  its  nam&  is  still 
its  chief  market-town.  There  is,  however,  no  legal  or 
fiscal  connection  between  the  county  and  the  borough. 

Tha  early  history  of  Berwickshire  ia  to  a  great  extent 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  andent  frontier  town ;  from  in 
poaition  it  also  (nflered  much  during  the  Border  wan.  The 
most  noteworthy  antiquities  are  Coldingham  Prioiy  in  the 
E.  and  Dryburgh  Abbey  in  the  8,W.  They  were  burnt  in 
the  same  year,  1545,  during  the  barbarous  inroad  of  the 
English  army  under  the  earl  of  Hereford.  About  four 
miles  N.  from  Cotdingham  are  the  ruins  of  Fast  Castle 
("The  Wolf's  Crag"  of  tlie  Bride  tf  Lammermoor),  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsular  clifl;  120  feet  by  60,  and  70  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  little  further  north  is  the  Pease  or  Peath's 
Bridge^  built  by  Telford  in  1786,  over  the  deep  glen  which 
forms  the  celebrated  paaa—of  old  one  of  the  strongest  nat- 
ural defences  of  Scotland.  Near  it  is  Cockbumepalh  Tower, 
once  a  strong  fortress,  now  in  ruins.  In  the  west  of  Ber- 
wickshire, brides  Dryburgh,  there  are,  at  Earlstoun,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  tower,  "The  Bhymer's  Castla" 
the  traditional  residence  of  Thomas  LearmonI,  commonly 
called  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  or  Thomas  the  Bhymer. 
About  a  mile  from  Earlstoun  is  Cowdenknowes,  on  a  hill 
above  which  grew  the  "bonnie  broom"  of  the  old  song. 
None  of  it  now  remains,  it  having  been  gndually  «»- 
croached  upon  by  the  plough,  and  the  last  of  it  killed  by 
the  severe  frost  of  18Q1-62.  Hume  Castle^  the  indent  seal 
of  the  Home  iamily,  also  towards  the  west,  has  a  most  com- 
manding view,  and  is  itself  visible  from  nearly  erery  part 
oftheconnty.  Traces  of  Roman  occupation  and  of  ancient 
British  settlements  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Mnsck 
1  Edin's  or  Etin's  Hall,  on  Co<ibnni  Law,  abont  four  mllM 
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noiih  of  Dnnae,  Mill  gcNfl  i]nd«r  the  name  or  the  Pech'e  or 
Pict's  [loose.  There  are  man;  lar^  mamioitE  throughoat 
-the  Muntr,  the  principal  being  Thirlestane  Castle  (earl  of 
Lauderdale),  Mertoun  Koase  (Lord  Polwaith),  Mellei^ 
ttun  aod  Lennai  Houae  (earl  of  Haddineton),  Nesbit 
(Lord  Sinclair],  Duns«  Caslle  (Hay),  Wedderbnm  and 
Paxton  (Milne  Home),  Lees  (Sir  John  Marioribanks),  La- 
dykirk  (Baron(88  MHrioribanks),  Ajton  Castle  (Mitchell 
Innea),  Hirael  (earl  of  Home),  The  chief  towns  are  Green- 
law, the  countj  town,  with  a  popiitaCion  of  S23 ;  Dnnse^ 
2S18 ;  Lauder,  1046,  a  rojral  bu^,  which  unilea  with  ths 
Haddington'  group  of  hnrshi  in  reCnming  a  member  to 
parliament;  Coldstream,  1724;  and  Eyemoath,  2324,  the 
only  seaport  of  the  county.  There  is  one  sheriff  for  the 
three  border  coantiee  of  Berwick,  Boxbiirsh,  and  Selkirk, 
knd  a  sheriffsnbatitute  holds  hia  court  in  Dunse.  Justice 
Of  the  Peace  courts  are  held  tt  Cotdstrcam  and  at  Ayton, 
and  a  burgh  oonrt  at  Lauder.  The  county  is  divided  into 
thirtr-one  parishes,  and  it  retnma  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. Population  of  Berwickshire,  36,486— males,  17,414 ; 
females,  19,072. 

The  &unB  and  flora  of  Berwickshire  hive  been  carefiilly 
described  by  the  late  I>r.  Oeorgs  Johnston,  and  further 
Information  may  be  obtained  rq^rding  these  hara  the 
ZVonsodMnu  ^  the  Bervidahire  Satumli^t  Chib, 

BERVI4  a  mineral  species  which  inclades,  in  addition 
In  what  are  otdinarilv  known  as  tKryls,  the  aquamarine  or 
pieoiouB  berrl  and  tDe  emerald.  The  similarity  between 
ue  berrl  and  the  emerald  wsa  pointed  out  by  Piinj,  aod 
the  onhr  points  of  distinctioD  are  the  green  color  of  the 
•merala  and  the  somewhat  superior  hardness  of  the  beryl. 
The  color  of  the  emerald  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  prsaenoe  of  a  minute  portion  of  oxide  of  chromium, 
although  U.  Lewy  asserts,  from  analysis  of  Muzo  emeralds, 
(hat  it  is  really  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
Tb^  composttiOD  is — 

Btrfl.  EmenJd. 

Silioa «T-0«  B8S0 

Alumina laSO  15-TS 

Oluolna. H-iO  12-50 

ChromiQm  oxide O-OO  0-3(1 

Iron  oilda 1*00  100 

Lime OiO  0» 

The  metal  glucinum,  from  its  presence  in  the  beryl,  is 
sometimee  termed  berylliom.  The  beryl  cryitalliies  in  six- 
sided  prisms  with  the  crystals  often  deeply  striated  in  a 
longitudinal  direction ;  its  hardness  in  the  mineralogical 
scale  ia  from  7'5  to  B,  and  ile  specific  gravity  from  2-67  to 
2*732.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  emerald,  the  colors  of 
the  beryl  range  from  blue  through  soft  sea  green  to  a  pale 
honey  yellow,  and  in  some  cases  the  stones  are  entirely 
colorless.  The  aquamarine  is  so  named  on  account  of 
its  bluish  green  color,  "  oui  viridUaUm  pari  maris  imtton- 
hir  "  (Pliny,  S.  H.,  xxivii.  20).  The  chryioberyloa,  ehry- 
soprnsuB,  and  cbrysolithus  of  ancient  jeweli^  appear  to 
some  extent  at  least  to  have  been  names  applied  to  differ- 
ent shades  of  beryl.  The  beryl  was  highly  ppzed  for  use 
injewelryby  theRomanB,  by  whom  itWM  cotintosix-»ded 

frisms  (ti/lindri)  and  mounted  as  ear-drops.  Some  of  the 
neat  examples  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  gem  engraving 
are  found  executed  in  beryl.  "The  grandest  intaglio  ex- 
tant of  the  Bornan  period  is  upon  an  aquamarine  of  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  2|  by  2^  inches :  the  hnst  of 
Julia  Titi  signed  by  the  arluC  KTOAOC  snoiBI.  For 
nearly  a  thousand  veais  it  formed  the  knoap  of  a  golden 
reliquiary  presented  by  Charlemagne  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denys,  in  which  it  was  set  with  the  convex  back  ojipei^ 
most,  being  regarded  as  an  invaluable  emerald."  (King's 
iVatotu  Sbmet,  Qemt,  and  Pneiout  Metali.)  The  gr«it 
abundance  of  aquamarine  and  other  forms  of  beryl  in 
modem  times  has  very  much  depreciated  its  value  for  use 
in  jewelry,  but  it  is  still  set  in  bracelets,  necklaces,  &c., 
and  used  fur  seals.  The  finest  aquamarine  known  is  a  large 
atone,  in  size  and  shape  somewhat  like  a  small  calfs  head, 
weighing  18  ft,  the  property  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil.  A 
beryl  weighing  2900  lb  and  another  of  1070  lb  weight  have 
been  found  at  Grafton,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  United 
Blalea;  but  these  gimntic  stones  are  opaque,  and  of  no 
value  for  jewelry.  Beryl  ia  found  widely  disBeminated, 
occurring,  among  other  localities,  in  Siberia,  Canjargum  in 
Hindustan,  Rio  San  Maiteo  in  Brazil,  Ehrenfnedersdorf 
in  Saxony,  and  Schlsckenwald  in  Bohemia.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  occurs  in  the  Moume  MountaiiM,  county  Down ; 


in  the  neighborhood  of  KilIine7,ooaDtfDobliaj  ineMB^ 
Wicklow ;  in  several  places  in  Ci>mwall ;  and  in  Abo^een- 
shire  in  the  granite  of  Bubislaw  (Davidsonite):  be^dca 
occurring  in  the  alluvium  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Dst 
and  Don.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  in  the  statfs  of 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  MassachaeettB,  Connectical,  ud 
Pennsylvania. 

BERZELIUS,  Jons  Jakob,  one  of  the  most  iUiBtaia«s 
of  modem  cUemtsts,  wes  bora  on  the  20th  of  Ausost,  17TS, 
at  a  farm  near  Wifversunda,  in  OstergotlaniL  Swedot. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  ue  diarg* 
of  his  steplather,  A.  Elmarb  of  Ekeby,  a  learned  tod 
amiable  man,  gifted,  too,  it  would  seem,  with  aome  pro- 
phetic insight,  mr  one  day  he  said  (o  the  child,  "Jidralil 
think  yon  will  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Linnaus,  or  be 
another  Cartouche  I"  From  that  day  a  desire  for  disdnc- 
tion  as  a  man  of  sdence  awoke  in  the  child'a  bressL  b 
1793  Benelioa  entered  the  gymnauum  school  at  Linkopin^ 
where  he  made  rqtid  progress.  Daring  his  holiday*,  ipenl 
in  die  country,  he  met  a  man  who  instroeted  him  in  tb* 
eloneiits  of  entomology,  snd  thns  gave  a  fii^nh  impetni  u 
his  icienttflo  proclivities.    The  latter  soon  developed  inia 


University  of  Upsala.  In  1798  he  began  to  study  A.  __ 
try  under  ProfesBor  Alzelius ;  snd  aluiongh  in  those  days 
the  lectures  were  without  practicsJ  experiments  and  ex- 
tremely uninteresting,  he  became  more  and  more  alMoriad 
in  the  study.  In  IWO  he  was  called  to  SlocMii^m  as  s» 
sistant  to  the  royal  phvsician.  Dr.  Hedin,  and  hia  sdccmb 
as  a  practical  chemiat  b^[an.  The  Italian,  Volla,  btd  in 
1800  invented  the  galvanic  battery  which  bean  his  name; 
and  Beneliua  waa  one  of  the  first  persons  in  Europe  to 
observe  the  greatnea  of  this  discovery.  In  1802  he  pah> 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  In  1803  he  became  pro- 
fenorof  phyBi[X,and  by  hia  lectures  npidly  founded  anew, 
a  rational  school  of  physiolt^y,  and  threw  new  light  on 
many  difficult  points  connected  with   Ibe  chemical  and 

Ehyaicol  characteristics  of  animal  life.     In  the  same  year 
e  published  his  Emaji  on  ike  Dmtion  nf  Saii»  Ikroagk  Oof- 
which  he  propounds  the  electro-chemical  themy. 


Benelius  and  Davy. 
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zelius  then  publish^  in  numbera  Trealaa  on  Pbite^  ( 
iitrg,  and  MiTitralogy,  a  work  of  the  greatest  value  foi 
ence.  Honor  after  honor  was  heaped  upon  him ;  in  ISII 
he  was  called  to  he  a  member  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Sweden ;  in  1808  he  waa  elected  president  of  the  Acadmiy 
of  Sciences.  Two  vears  later  ha  brought  ont  hia  bmooi 
treatise  On  the  Find  Proporliom  <md  Wdqhit  <f  Jttau.  He 
tlien  took  up  mineralogy  with  special  ardor,  and  pnbliabed 
his  IVcoltM  mi  (As  Blin^pe;  he  set  up  for  himself  a  i^ 
ularly  graduated  chemical  systum  of  minerals,  and  tbs 
valne  of  this  was  felt  to  be  so  great  that  the  Bo^  BocieV 
of  London  voted  him  its  gold  medal  for  it.  After  incnssnl 
labor  he  retired,  in  1832,  from  his  professorship  at  Stock- 
holm, having  never  been  connected  as  teacher  with  soy 
of  the  univeiaides.  In  1842,  while  he  waa  engaged  in  a 
chemical  experiment,  an  explosion  took  place  and  hews* 
much  imar»],  but  recovered  and  continued  to  work  on 
till  the  dose  of  his  days.  He  died  August  7,  1848.  After 
LinniEus,  his  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  name  in  wd- 
ence  of  which  Sweden  can  boast 

BES,  the  name  of  an  E^^ian  god,  apparently  the  same 
as  that  of  the  city  Bessa.  He  is  staled  to  bave  been  «ar- 
ahipped  and  to  have  had  an  oracle  at  AI>ydos  acconiing 
to  AmmianuB  Marcellinus,'  and  according  to  olhen  at  An- 
tinoe  or  AnUnoopolis.  The  name  Btt  is  found  in  Egyptian 
monuments  attached  to  a  god  clod  in  a  lion's  skio,  the 
head  and  aknil  of  the  animal  covering  his  head  and  coo- 
cealing  his  features;  his  legs  ore  hovtei  like  Ptah,  and  his 
whole  appearance  is  grotesque,  resembling  In  other  naprcto 
the  Greek  Hercules.  This  god  is  represented  at  aliler 
period  in  various  attitudes  and  actions,  in  adoislim  to 
Hatpocretes,  styled  hia  lord  or  master,  playing  on  Ihs 
tambourine,  the  triangular  harp,  and  other  musical  imtn>- 
menls,  brandishing  awortls,  aod  at  the  B(Hnan  period  aimed 
in  the  peludamentum  and  holding  a  swotd  and  bocUer. 
Although  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  Typhon  he  is  qaite 
distinctfrom  Set,  the  ass  or  gryphon-beaded  god.  For  bod 
attire  Bes  often  wears  akindof^coraicesnrmoanledbyiiu 
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BBSANCON—BESSARABIA. 


4r  In  feubcm  of  th«  hawk.  He  doa  not  ajHiear  *nioag 
the  deitiM  of  E^mit  till  about  the  19th  or  20th  dnustf ,  ana 
1(  aMwicntlv  ortoreign  origin,  being  fbond  on  the  coim  of 
Oanka,  with  Fhooician  legatda,  aa  if  belonging  to  that 
paopl*  and  a  form  of  Ba«1.  He  appean  in  the  Biiaal  aa 
Um  gnaidian  of  the  VHh  P/loa  or  ioermy  of  the  Aahla 
€»  Sj^ax  fleMa,  with  hi«  mjatkal  name*.  His  bead  gen- 
anllj  aurmoonlB  the  little  dppi  of  Harpocaatee,  and  Bome 
i^na  allr  him  with  the  god  Amen,  A  temple  id  Nobia, 
bnilt  by  Tirhakah  afaoot  690  B.C.,  has  its  columns  in  ihape 
of  thia  god.  His  fignrea  and  bosla  an  common  in  Egypl- 
laD  art  of  a  later  age,  and  indiTiduala  were  called  after  nim 
both  in  earlier  and  later  timei.' 

BE8A  NgON,  a  d^  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
-of  Doaba,  45  mile*  E.  of  Dyon,  on  the  Rirer  Doubs, 
which  Sown  round  it  on  three  sidea.  It  is  well  protected 
bj  atrong  fbrtificatiMW  and  a  dtadel  on  an  almost  impreg- 
Dable  ivA,  410  bet  above  the  riTer.  The  town  is  in  gen- 
eral well  built,  and  has  three  main  etreeta  mnninfr  from 
M.  to  S.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral 
of  St  Jean,  a  oourl-house,  a  town-hall,  the  Qranvelle  palace, 
the  rojal  collie,  an  anenal,  a  laiva  hospital,  banacka, 
tbestie,  •  Iibnir7  ot  300,000  vohinMa,  a  maaenm  an 
picture  galleiy,  and  sereral  handwme  fountains.  Amans 
the  pnineKMU  Roman  reouuna  are  a  triumphal  aich  nerted 
in  honor  of  Crispos  Onar,  son  of  Constantine,  m  theatre 
and  an  amphitheatre.  Besan^mi  is  the  we  of  an  aich- 
Ushop,  ha*  tribunals  of  primarj  jnrisdicUon  and  commerce, 
•nd  is  the  head  conii  for  the  departments  of  Doabi,  Jura, 
-and  Han(*fiaOne.  It  panessca  sko  a  nnivenitj-academy, 
a  dioaesan  seminary,  a  royal  academy  of  adenoe  and 
beilee-lettree,  a  Ijoeam,  an  aoiiquarian  museum,  a  sodetj 
«f  agriculturs,  and  schools  of  medidne,  artillery,  and 
deaign,  besides  two  deaf  and  dumb  inalitutioiu.  The  chief 
branch  of  indostry  is  the  manufacture  of  watches  and 
jewelry.  There  are  also  some  considerable  breweries  and 
DMoafMitories  of  carpets,  poroelsin,  hardware,  Seltiet^waler, 
artifidal  flowei^  dte.  Bcasufon  mjotb  a  good  midon  for 
the  commerce  between  France  and  Switierland.  Fopulation 
in  1872,  89,868.     Long.  6°  6«'  26"  K,  lat  47°  14'  12"  N, 

Besanfoa  ii  a  plan  of  great  antiqiiltj.     Under  tha  nsma  ot 
Vtmllt,  It  wai,  in  tha  trme  of  Cnur,  tha  shiaf  town  of  tbi 
Seqnnni.     Under  th*  RaniiD 
otts,  and  Annliui  aspBet&Uj 
Many  ot  tbe  itrsati  uill  bear  tha  old  Koi 
f^nantl;  dutroyed  knd  rabnllt  dnriDg  tha  Midd[a  Agn,  ud 
the  pre«ent  oity  ilands  twant;  [Mt  aboie  (hs  origlna]  laTil.   ' 
tha  12th  santurj  it  puMd  with  the  mt  of  Fnnche-Comtt 
ipire,  &nd  «u  mwi«  n  free  oltj  bj  Fradt 


D  amparon  It  wu  rioh  and  pnxpar- 
iThsdain^  liking  for  the  plwe. 


In  1&) 
bishop 


ct  Charla  V.,  beeuna  : 
I  fonndsd  &  nniTariitj  <d  the 
d  till  tha  Bsrolution.  B;  the  trt&tj  of  Wait- 
r  (o  Bpsla,  and  ininj  traoes  of 
Id  1800  Lonii  XIV.  berieged 
..  .u  t.°.~u,  ud  it  wu  aislgnad  to  Fraooe  by  tha  peiic-  -' 
Nimegnan.  la  IStt  and  ISIS  it  wu  iiiTHtad  sad  bomba 
hj  tha  alliBs;  sad  in  the  wur  of  lSTD-71  it  Ibraied  an  impoi 
poiitioa  ID  tbe  mOTemaats  of  tbe  PrcDob  aimj. 

BESKOW,  Beonsard  tok.  Baron,  the  Swedish  drama- 
■tist,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  April  19,  1796.  Beskow** 
fint  book,  Pottitel  Effortt,  published  in  ISIS,  made  a 
fcTorable  impression  with  the  public,  and   he  wrote  the 

Siie  poem  for  the  Swedish  Acadamjr  some  years  later, 
is  dramas,  however,  nre  his  chief  claim  lo  remembrance ; 
the  best  are  Torlcd  KmUaon,  Erik  XIV..  Birger  avd  kia 
Mact,  and  Ouatanu  Adolphut  in  Oermaiw.  Tnrid  Kntilt- 
«Dit  is  considered  the  finest  drama  that  Swedish  literature 
In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  these  are  not, 
te  they  lack  unity  and  f&il  in  the 
developmeDt  of  character,  but  tbey  are  grandiose  historical 
studies  in  a  dramatic  form.  BeskoVe  poetry  is  orei^ 
decorated  with  ]>hrases,  snd  becomes  the  prey  of  sonorous 
antithesis.  Besides  lyrical  and  dramatic  poetry,  Baron 
Ton  Beskow  distiuguished  himself  iu  history,  philosophy, 
politics,  snd  travels.  In  1823  he  wss  elected  president  of 
tho  Swedish  Academy,  and  became  an  enlhusisstic  snd 
liberal  patron  of  aatioual  poetry  and  arL  <£^tengdilSger 
translated  his  dramas  inlo  Danish^  and  trarious  persons 
1  them  into  German.     He  died  on  tha  l,th  of 


BESSABABIA,  a  government  In  the  aW.  of  European 
Susda,  oD  the  borders  of  Austria  and  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, with  an  area,  since  the  cessions  of  the  Paris  peace 

>  Birch,  OaOetv  oj  AntUpiillti,  p.  17. 
■  [Id  ISST  Uu  stss  wa*  17,1(18  squara  miles,  and  Ilia  population  1,1 


in  1S66,  of  14,677  English  square  mllea.'  1111  the  last 
Eastern  war  Bosarabia  occupied  the  whole  space  between 
the  Dai«M^  and  the  Prulh  from  the  Austrian  frontier  to 
the  Black  5«a.  The  Dorthem  portion  of  Bessarabia  is 
mouutainoiis,  (he  soulhem  flat  and  tow,— 4he  limit  between 
the  two  being  marked  by  the  so-called  upper  Trujan  wall, 
an  artifidal  elevation  eiecuted,  according  to  some,  in  the 
end  of  the  2d  century  a.u,,  under  Trajan,  tiiit,  accoiding  to 
otfaers,  in  the  3d  century,  under  Probna.  This  wall  extends 
from  the  oonflueoce  of  the  Boina  with  the  Daiester  to  the 
Pruth.  In  northern  or  mountainous  Bessarabia  two  sys- 
tems ot  elevations  may  be  distinguished.  The  fitsc  is 
an  immediate  offiihoot  of  the  Carpathians,  and  occupies 
the  whole  of  Ehoteen,  or  the  north-weeteru  district  of  the 
fwvemment  It  rises  about  450  feet  above  tha  valley  of 
the  Dniester,  and  consists  of  strata  of  Palnozoic  formation, 
sandstones,  schists,  and  limestones.  The  second  system  is 
especially  extendi  in  the  very  middle  of  Bessanibia,  and 
may  be  called  Ihe  Yaesa-Orgievian  range.     '"  ■  ■      - 

limestone  of  secondary  forma^on,  snd  il~  *"* 
Mouut  Megura,   about  ! 


s  higheat  p 


ighe 
miles  8.  of  BielitK,  between 
Bakhmut  and  Poltava.  The  low  portion  of  Bessarabia 
etretditt  aoath  from  the  Trajan  wall,  with  a  ImuUi  of  133 
miles  and  a  breadth  of  33,  and  is  well  known  as  the  Bni^ak 
*tepp«B.  l^esor&ce  is  perfectly  level;  and  the  ami,  except 
in  tne  region  along  the  shore,  consists  of  a  thick  bed  of 
loam.  Tie  province  is  washed  on  its  eastern  parts  br 
the  Blat^  Sea  only  for  the  distance  of  20  mitn  to  the  sOuUi 
of  (he  estuary  of  the  Dniester.  Its  only  seaport  is  that  of 
Akerman,  situated  on  the  estoarv  of  tne  Ihiiester.  This 
river  divides  Bessarabia  from  Eherson  and  Podolia  for  a 
distance  of  almost  000  miles.  The  shores  of  the  DoiestM 
are  in  general  high  snd  steep,  and  numerous  bars  obstruct 
its  channel,  particularly  at  Yampol  and  Bakat  On  the 
Beasarabian  bank  are  aituated  the  towns  Ehoteen,  Cosoka, 
and  Bender;  and  thirteen  natural  harbors  for  ships  are 
counted  along  this  side  of  the  river.  Amonf;  Che  prindpal 
tributaries  are  the  Reuth,  the  Ikel,  the  Bulk,  and  Bolna. 
Another  important  stroun  is  the  Pruth,  of  which  the  left 
shore  skirts  the  province  for  a  distance  of  more  than  140 
milea.  The  navigation  on  the  Pruth  is  not  important ; 
its  course  is  impeded  by  bars  and  falls.  The  onlf 
important  lakes  in  the  Rovemment  lie  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  in  the  Axerman  district.  Harshes  extend 
along  the  'Beolh  and  Its  tributaries,  and  there  are  also  soma 
along  tbe  Botn.'. ;  they  offer  no  great  obstacles,  however,  to 
free  communication.  Bessarabia  up  to  18d6  possessed 
great  qiianlitles  of  sedimental  salt;  but  after  the  cessiona 
of  the  Black  Sea  coast  and  the  Salt  lakes,  the  quantity 
obtained,  which  formerly  exceeded  60,000  tons,  almost 
came  to  nothing.  The  climate  of  Bessarabia  is  temperate. 
The  medium  annual  lempernture  of  Keeeheneff,  230  ieet 
above  Ihe  aea-level,  is  50°  Pahr. ;  the  temperature  of  the 
warmest  month,  about  73° ;  of  Che  coldest,  about  20°. 


it  is  much  colder,  and  spring  commences  there  U.% 
aays  laier. 

In  all  the  upper  perl  there  are  forests,  consisting  prind- 
nallv  of  beech,  oak,  and  sorb,  besides  small  quantities  of 
birch.  Tlie  chief  forest  r^on  liea  along  the  heights  of 
the  O^iefl'  and  Yassa  districts  about  tbe  Hegiira  Houn- 
tains,  and  extends  thence  east  to  the  Dniester  and  south- 
west to  Eeeshenelf.  The  Ehoteen  hills  are  almoet  all 
covered  with  timber.  The  three  northern  districts,  Kho- 
teen,  Bielits,  and  Soroka.  are  especially  suited  for  agricul- 
ture, and  may  be  r^Bided  as  the  granary  of  Bessarabia, 
The  two  intermediate  districts  of  Oreieff  and  Keesheneff, 
though  posBessing  a  suffideotly  fertile  soil,  are  pre-emi* 
nentTy  woodland ;  while  the  two  southern.  Bender  and 
Akerman,  although  also  fertile,  have  a  sCeppe-like  charao- 
T,  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

Baaiarabia,  in  keepiag  with  it<  poiition  naar  tha  Danube, 
played  au  important  hiatorio  part  in  anoianC  timaa,  eapeoially  ia 
tha  beginaiog  of  our  era,  when  it  larved  ■■  a  kej  to  tha  autern 

ia  ica  bordan.  The  original  inhabitanU  wara  tha  Cymrl, 
9idad  by  tha  Soytbiani.  Herodotni,  who  had  bean  In  (he 
>k  ooloniai  of  tha  Blaok  Saa,  ralatai  that  naar  the  month  of 
the  Dniaitai  (Tyrsa)  tbsrs  lived  tha  TyriCiani,  poSBosaing  on 
the  eitaary  of  that  rivar  the  tnwn  of  Tyru  (Oieia  or,  aooord- 
ing  to  Pliny,  Ophlnaa].  In  the  Zd  canturj  aftrr  Christ  Baas- 
Jg,8n.    For  eflhot  of  Berlin  Treaty,  lee  V^  XU..P:  27.— Am.  EDi] 
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troni,  lad  hi  ,  ... 

Attar  tbU  labjagktion  ot  th«  Uad  b?  th*  Bomuit,  the  pmeai 
BoMuabU  went  almg  with  W^lMbi*,  HoldaTu,  ud  Trun;]. 
vaoia,  to  oompDM  DteU.  la  th*  3d  ocotiuj  ■ftpouwl  thi 
Ootba,  reomt);  aonr«it*d  to  CfariatiaDitj.  In  the  ach  oentur] 
Bauatkbik  «4i  aTemu  by  the  Hum ;  kfter  the  Ham,  ia  th< 
•ud  of  the  Gth  oentur;,  uriTed  the  Atuts  and  th*  Bnlgftrivig 
ud  lut  of  KlI  asms  th<  8]»oiii>Di  (Lotishi  ud  Tevertii),  wh( 
built  themselTH  the  (own  of  Bialgorod.  In  the  Tth  oentar? 
qipund  the  net  of  the  Baini  from  whom  the  ooontT?  Mqaired 
tU  pTHent  name.  In  the  Sth  osntarr  uriTed  the  Ugiiuia  '' 
th«  10th  the  Pnehniegi ;  in  the  Ilth  the  Sumuu,  the  Uiea, 
the  FoloTtileoi;  Mid  in  the  ISth  the  MoDgoliuii,  under  tbe 
teadgnhip  oC  Bntu.  In  this  lut  eentory,  al»,  tbe  Qanoeei 
(bonded  their  ooloniee  on  the  ahorei  ot  the  Dniealer.  In  1301 
BeuMabik  tbrmed  a  put  of  HoldaTia.     In  1&03  the  (oathen 

Kion  of  the  oonnt^,  or  Bndjali,  fell  nnder  the  power  of  thi 
ki;  end  in  l&flO  then  eettled  in  Uut  diitriot  30,000  Nagniti. 
Insi,  who  hkd  daTMtMed  northecD  Beiearnbl*,  then  inh»ited 
b;  Bonmmi»n».  Thsee  Nognltduii  noqnired  the  nune  of  tbe 
BielKOriH)  hoide.  Rnnian  uniee  oaoapied  Besianbia  daring 
all  the  Tnrkiah  wan  In  the  18tb  eentary,  and  afaia  In  I606-1S, 
when  It  wai  united  to  BoMla  by  the  BnkbatMt  treaty.  By  tbe 
PiuU  oonTBnUon  of  1850,  Bnula  Mded  the  diitriaU  of  bmael 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Cafol  to  Tarkey,  and  theee  now 
form  a  part  of  Roamanla.     At  present  the   goremment 

■■■-'-'-'  *-' n  dietrioti,  tbow  of  EeeehenelT,  Akerm 

'  I,   KbDleeo,  and   Taeu.     Bender  i 
id  Into  Dtb  oanton^  eaoh  of  the  othen 


TaUB,  and  Orgieff.    Halo-Riuiiant  (or  Little  Rnuiaui)  began 

' "-I  in  the  oounliy  tn  the  ITth  eentary,  and  now  nnmber 

The  Bolgarian*  began  their  immisratlon  from  the 
'  m  In  lSOft-12,  aftcrwu^l  la  1830-31,  and  flnall; 
aiwr  isoDj  uey  nnmber  EO,DO0.  Theee  ooloniee  are  adminii- 
tiatiraly  divided  into  three  airatei:~the  Upper  Bndjak,  eon- 
riMing  of  19,  the  Lower  BndJak  of  10,  and  the  Iimael  of  b. 
The  Qermeni  began  to  leUle  in  Beaaarabia  in  1BI4.  Their  oolo- 
ajei,  to  the  nnmber  of  2&,  are  lilDated  in  the  Akerman  diatriet, 
along  the  Rirer  Cogalnika.  Tbe  Jewa,  who  nnmber  70,400,  [ire 
partly  In  tbe  eltlea  Keetbeneff,  Khoteen,  ii.,  bat  aie  alio 
Mttlad  in  IS  agriaaltnral  ooloDtet.  The  Gypilee,  or  Zigan, 
amoDDl  to  10,000.  They  lire  a  wandering  life ;  but  tn  tbe  Aker- 
nan  diatriet  two  Tlllagea,  Fhaiaonofo  and  Kaeia,  are  perma- 
nently inhabited  by  them.  A  oonaiderable  namW  of  Arme- 
nian! and  Greek!  have  aleo  aettled  in  the  oonntiy  daring  the 
piaient  eentary. 

BE8SARI0N,  JoHAmrES,  titular  patriarch  of  ConitMi- 
tiitopie,  and  one  of  the  illuetriota  Qroek  scholan  who  con- 
tributed to  the  great  revival  of  letten  in  the  15th  ceotiiTT, 
WW  born  at  Trebizond  in  13S9,  or,  according  to  otheiB,  in 
1396.  In  1423  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  stad- 
iad  onder  the  celebrated  Platonic  scholar,  Geor^  Oemistna 
Pletho.  In  1437  be  wa«  made  arcbbiahop  of  Nicica  by 
John  FalieolcfCUB,  whon  he  accompanied  to  Italy  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  nnion  between  the  Qreek  and  Latta  Chiirchea. 
At  Uie  couocila  held  in  Ferntr*  and  Florence  Beesarion 
Hipported  the  Roman  Church,  and  gained  the  &Tor  of  Pope 
^geniu!,  who  invested  him  with  the  rank  of  cardinal. 
From  that  time  he  resided  permanently  in  Italy,  doing 
much,  b/  his  patronage  of  learned  men,  by  his  collection 
of  books  and  mannacriplH,  and  by  his  own  writings,  to 
apread  abroad  tbe  new  ieaming.  He  held  in  aaoceuioa  the 
archbishopric  of  Slponlo  and  tbe  bishoprics  of  Babina  and 
Tmculum.  In  1463  he  received  the  title  of  patriarch  of 
Constantinople ;  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  Greek 
birth  that  he  was  not  elevated  to  the  Papal  diair.  For  five 
years  be  was  l^ate  at  BoEc^na,  and  he  was  engB«d  on  em- 
banies  to  many  foreien  princes,  among  olhera  to  Louis  XI. 
of  France  in  1471.  Vexation  at  an  insult  oSered  him  by 
Lonis  ia  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  look  place, 
OD  the  19th  November.  1472,  at  Bavenna.  Bessarion  was 
one  of  the  meet  learned  scholars  of  his  time.  Besides  his 
tnoslotions  of  Aristotle's  M^ajthytia  and  of  Xenophon's 
u i.i.-.  !.■ .  'mportani  work  is  a  treatise  directed 


enlUled  hi  i 
Plaloaiit,bi 
the,  and  latber  strives  a 


Oard,  20  miles  north  of  Alais  by  nulway,  i 

for  its  coal  and  iron  mines  and  blaat-fnmaoea.    Ptnailatin 

in  1872,  8036. 

BEBSEI^  Friedbioh  Wn^HKUf,  a  disdngnithed  "Pn^ 
sian  aatronomer,  was  bom  at  Hinden  on  the  22d  July,  1781 
At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  tbs  eoonting^oose  rf  ■ 
merchant  at  wemeo.  His  strong  denre  to  obtain  a  iitaa- 
tion  as  supercargo  on  a  foreign  voyage  led  him  to  tbettadf 
first  of  navigaticoi  and  then  of  mathemaltca.  He  devotes 
himself  with  the  atmoat  ardor  to  mathunadc^  and  mov- 
nomical  calculations,  and  in  1804  undertook  the  redocbm 
of  the  obwrvfttions  made  on  the  comet  tA  1607.  ilia  k- 
snllB  were  communioted  to  Olben,  who  warmly  piaind  dw 
yoong  astronomer,  and  in  ISOO  rcoommended  um  tor  Iht 
post  o£  a«istaiit  to  Schioler  in  the  iriieervalary  at  Iilii» 
thai  In  181(^aAerhbr^Hitati(mbwlbcenmae)ieiUad> 
ed  l^  varioDS  memoirs,  treating  paitienlarly  of  constair 
orbilL  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  new  obMrrahiij 
thai  being  foanded  b^  the  Idog  of  Praaia  at  Kfai^Mf, 
He  was  at  the  name  time  made  professor  of  astronamy  toil 
mathematics  in  the  univeiaity  of  that  town.  Bcwel,  bom 
his  keen  practical  intelligenoe,  thorough  aoqaMntaoM  with 
all  instrumental  appUaaoes,  and  complete  msatesj  of  thi 
methods  of  calculatum,  was  admirablr  fitt«d  ixt  the  port 
of  obsenm.  The  eatabliahment  at  Kooigibeiip  was  one  of 
the  beM  of  its  kind,  and  its  obaervaticMM,  pablished  ooDtin- 
aoualjr  from  1813,  are  of  great  value.  In  1813  Bessel  «o» 
pleted  a  task  on  which  ne  had  been  engaged  for  aevtnl 
yean — the  reduction  of  Bradley's  priceless  bat  oeglecMd 
Greenwich  oheervations.  The  reealta  were  pnblidud  a 
the  volume  entitled  FumdaauMa  Aitrtmitmkt,  the  import' 
ce  cannot  be  ovemtel 

___  of  Europe;  he  was  raMtved  ^lE 

honor  by  the  varioitt  foreign  soiendfio  sodetiesi  and  a» 
made  a  priv^  conndlkw  by  the  king  of  PnuHa.  Of  )w 
later  labors  in  practical  astronomy  perhaps  the  most  in- 
mrtant  is  his  determination  of  the  paiktlax  of  the  star  61 
Cygni,  acoomplisbed  by  methods  of  extreme  ingenuity  sod 
delicacy.  Tbe  Tabida  BtsiomonUjmix,  1830,  snd  JatrnMa- 
itdtt  UnJereucAun^en,  2  vols.,  1S41-42,  are  ooatiiuiatiaM 
of  the  AtndaiMHta.  His  memoirs,  contained  in  the  A»t» 
nomMc&s  ^odUrioben,  are  exceedingly  ntimerooB.  A  vol- 
ame  of  Poptiat  Lteturt*  was  publi^ed  by  SchumadNf 
after  the  death  of  the  author  in  1846. 

BETEL  NUT.  The  name  betel  is  applied  fai  two  dif 
ferent  plants,  which  in  the  Bast  are  very  closely  sssiii  ialii 
in  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  ^e  betel  ml 
is  the  miit  of  the  Arecs  or  betel  palm,  Artea  Ou*dm,  ui 


a  Bdd,  a  plant  allied  to  that  which  yields  b 


n,at. 


The  arecB  palm  is  s  graceful  tro^  which  u>pes(*  to  be  ia- 

■    ■■     "    ■  '  leluding  Sooths* 

,  and  thenili^ 


digenoiis  over  a  wide  area  in  tbe  East,  inelL. 
India,  C^Ion,  Siam,  the  Malay  Ardiipelago,  ai 
pine  T«lnni1nj  in  the  whole  of  which  it  is  exlenaively  a 
vated.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  ia  about  the  sise  of  asRHi 
hen's  egg,  and  within  ila  fibron*  rind  is  the  seed  M  s<>allii 
out,  the  albumen  of  which  is  very  hud  uid  has  a  prettilf 
mottled  grey  and  brown  appearance.  The  chief  puipost  n 
whidi  betel  nuts  are  cultivated  and  collected  isnciae«a 
masticatoT^, — their  use  in  this  f(»in  being  ao  wideqmad 
among  Oriental  nations  that  it  is  ortimalad  that  one  tenth 
of  the  whole  haman  family  indnlge  in  betel  chewing.  F«f 
this  use  the  fruits  are  annually  glared  between  theoMMilks 
of  August  and  November,  before  the^  are  atiile  rip^  ud 
deprived  of  their  husks.  They  are  pt«parea  by  bcOiiig  i* 
water,  cutting  up  into  ilice^  and  drviog  in  the  smk  b* 
'      "  ,  dark  brown  or  bU 


;  aodinsomecaseaalittleci  ^ 

.  latic  is  added.  Th^  masdcation  conses  a  coptota  flc* 
of  saliva  of  a  brick-red  oolor,  and  gives  the  month,  lin 
and  gams  of  thechewer  a  repnluve  appearance.  Thehaut 
blackens  the  teeth,  hot  it  is  Hserted  by  tboae  addided  t» 
it  that  it  strengthens  the  gums,  sweetens  the  biealh,  and 
Btimalotee  the  digestive  organs.  Among  the  Otioitsls 
betel  Is  oBbted  on  cefemoniafvinta  in  the  same  manntf  m 
oed  on  Hmilar  occasit^N  by  EuK^ieBoa  fielil 
lei  need  as  a  souioe  of  aatedi[^  which  Is  i*^ 


BETHANY— BETTEETON. 


Oued  W  btHling  (be  nala  in  walor.  The  water  of  the  fint 
boilioK  MComcB  red  tad  thidc,  and  when  this  it  iiupuaaled 
after  the  remoTftl  of  the  nuto  it  fbmiB  a  catechu  of  high 
mtriagaxj  aod  dark  color  called  in  Bombay  "Eoosa." 
ne  nuti  an  again  boiled,  and  the  impiaBated  juice  of  the 
■ecood  decoctioD  yields  a  weaker  catecha  of  a  brown  or  red- 
diah  color.  Bel«l  nats  are  used  lo  aome  extent  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ai  the  ■ource  of  a  charcoal  tooth-powder,  whicK 
howerer,  has  no  apecial  Tirtue,  and  Ihej  are  also  employed 
by  tomeifl  lor  ornamental  pui[Kia«e,  and  for  coat  battona 
en  aocouDt  of  the  beauty  of  their  stmcture.  Becently  they 
have  come  into  repnte  as  a  vermifuge^  and  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Sappiarienl  to  the  BrilM  Pkarmaaaima 
(1874)  aa  a  cure  for  tape-worm.  The  quantily  of  betel 
DDls  oonaumed  in  the  East  i«  enormoAia.  Ceylon  alone  ex- 
porta  about  70,000  cwL  annually ;  Travancore  has  apwarda 
of  a  million  of  treei,  the  aTerage  prodnce  of  each  being 
SOO  nuta  annnally,  or  about  6000  toua  in  all ;  Sumatra  la 
fitrle  le«  productive,  and  the  small  island  of  Penang, 
named  from  the  Malayan  name  for  the  tree,  is  ealimated 
to  coutajn  half  a  million  treoL  The  nuts  of  other  species 
of  Areea  aie  tised  by  the  poorer  claaseB  in  the  East  aa  sub- 
atitntes  for  the  genuine  betel  nut. 

BETHANY  (is,,  probably,  the  "House  of  Dat«"),  a 
vill^<%  now  called  EI'  Aiarlyeh,  or  Lazsrieh,  nearly  two 
mtia  KB.E.  from  Jenisalem,  on  the  eastern  elope  of  the 
Uovnt  of  Oliveo,  at  a  height  of  2208  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  Importance  of  the  place  is  derived  from  its 
connection  with  New  Testament  history,  it  being  never 
mentioned  in  the  Old  TeBtament  or  Apodrpha.  It  was 
the  leddeoce  of  Laiams  and  his  sistera,  a  bvorite  retreat 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  scene  not  only  of  his  greatest  mir- 
acle but  also  of  bis  aeceusion.  From  the  4th  century  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  invasion  several  ecclesLas- 
lical  building  were  erected  on  the  spot,  but  of  these  no 
distinct  traces  remain.  Lazarieh  is  a  poor  village  of  about 
twenty  &milies,  with  few  marks  of  antiquity ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  houses  of  Mary  and  Martha 
and  of  Bimon  the  Leper,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  still 
shown  by  the  monks,  have  any  claims  te  the  names  they 
bear 

Bi?rHEL  (ic,  in  Hebrew,  the " House  oi  Ood"),  origi- 
nally called  Lux,  an  ancient  dly  of  Palestine,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  eleven  English  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.  Of  the  origin  of  its  new  name  two  accounts 
are  given  in  Qenesis,  both  of  them,  however,  connecting  it 
irith  the  history  of  Jacob.  After  the  conquist  of  Canaan 
by  the  Isiaelites  Bethel  became  a  resdng'ptace  of  the  ark, 
and  at  a  later  date  it  was  chosen  as  a  royal  residence  and 
•  seat  of  idolatrous  worship  by  several  of  the  renegade 
kin^  It  seems  to  have  continued  to  flourish  down  into 
the  Christian  era,  some  remains  still  existing  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical buildings.  Its  ruins,  which  now  be^  the  name  of 
Beitln,  occDPy  about  lliree  or  four  acres. 

BETHESDA  was  a  pool  or  public  bath  in  Jerusalem, 
where  miiaculons  cures  were  believed  to  be  performed; 
DOW  usuallv  identified  with  the  Birket  Israel,  near  St 
Stephen's  Gate.    See  JEBrsALEU. 

BETHLEHEM  (i,«.,in  Hebrew,  the  "House  of  Bread"), 
a  small  town  in  Falealine,  Biluated  on  a  limestone  ridge, 
about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  tbe  main  road  to  Hebron. 
It  WIS  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  and,  under  the  name  of 
Ephrsta,  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Jacob.  From  the 
book  of  Ruth,  which  contains  the  romantic  stoiy  of  some 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  would  appear  to  have  had  special  con- 
nection with  the  land  of  Hoab.  At  a  later  date  it  became 
fiunous  as  tbe  birthplace  of  David,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  received  any  special  favors  at  his  hand.  It  wis 
fortified  by  Beboboam ;  and  the  neighboring  inn  of  Chim- 
hani  seems  to  have  become  a  regular  rendezvous  for  Iravel- 
leii  proceeding  lo  Egypt.  Almost  complete  obscurity,  how- 
ever, was  gathering  round  it  when  it  became  one  of  tbe 
world's  moat  memoiabte  spots — the  birthplace  of  the 
Saviotir.  Daiecraled  during  the  reign  of  Hadiian  by  a 
grove  of  Adonis,  the  traditional  scene  of  the  nativitv  (a 

ro  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge)  was  enclosed  bv 
Empress  Helena  with  a  noble  basilica,  which  still 
stands,  surrounded  by  tbe  three  convents  snooessively 
erected  here  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  Churches. 
In  the  DeigbMrhood  is  still  shown  the  traditional  ^otto 
where  Jerome  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  busy  witn  his 
Latin  transladon  of  the  Scriptures.  Captured  by  the 
Onaaden  in  the  llth  centory,  Bethlehem  was  wade  an 
■  IBRHLinn,  Pa.,  nnled  br  MaraTUni  lo  1741,  aest  of  IbeL 
ariac  polDt,  bid  Id  ISW  ■  papDlatton  o[  KSO.  On  th«  otlier  ilde  < 
«t«t  aTLsb^h  Uoivmltr.  wflh  WWm  In  pnpartr.— All.  £d.I 


wiscopal  see;  bat  the  bishopric  stun  sank  into  a  tttdar 
digni^.  The  present  village  is  well  built  and  clean,  and 
the  inhahitantsj  who  number  about  8000,  profes  Christian- 
ity. Tbe  carvmg  of  cmcifixes  and  other  sacred  mementoes 
gives  employment  to  a  number  of  persons.* 

BETHUnE,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  i» 
the  French  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  situated  on  a  rode 
above  the  Biver  Brette,  16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Arras.  It  k 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  defences  are  pa^ly  the  work  of 
VauMn.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  com- 
munal oollege,  a  Gothic  church,  two  hospitals,  and  mann- 
futures  of  unen,  cloth,  and  beer.  The  trade,  chiefly  in 
grain,  cheese,  linen,  and  oil,  is  liicilitated  by  the  canal, 
which  unites  the  l«we  with  the  Lys.  The  town,  whic^ 
dates  from  the  Uth  century,  was  taken  by  the  alli^  fbroea 
in  I7I0,  and  reslored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
Population  in  1872,  4594. 

comer  of  I^e  Van,  in  a  highly  cultivated  valley,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Billis-chsi,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Tigris. 
Partly  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  gronnd,  the  houses 
are  scattered  without  much  attention  to  order,  and  most  of 
them  are  surrounded  with  gardens  or  orchards.  The  castle 
of  the  Bey,  a  straggling  structure,  is  situated  on  the  lava 
rock  that  bounds  the  valley;  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  an  eminence  so  steep  that  it  is  only  aocessible  by 
a  road  winding  round  it,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  andent 
fortress  of  great  strength.  Betlis  is  a  great  seat  of  the 
dancing  dervishes,  who  have  twelve  convents  in  the  place. 
The  Armenians,  who  form  about  a  fourth  of  the  population, 
have  four  churches  and  as  many  monasteries,  and  the 
Mahometans  possess  numerous  mow)iie6  and  mednsses.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  manD&ctare 
of  gold  and  silver  wares,  the  weaving  of  cotton-cloth  and 
carpets,  and  the  pre^ration  of  lobacm.  According  to  an 
Armenian  tradition  Betlis  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
QreaL  In  1&14  it  became  a  Turkish  pcesessioa,  and  it  haa 
for  about  three  centuries  been  held  as  a  fief  by  a  Kurdish 
femily.  The  papulation  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  12,000. 

BETONIM,  fioTovif,,  in  BHUeal  mttory  (Josh.  xiii.  26), 
a  iity  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was  still  known  by 
that  name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  (a.s.  270).  The  village 
of  Betnah,  in  the  Balka,iB  tiio^ht  by  some  writers  to  be  tSa 
site  of  the  ancient  Betcoiim.  Yet,  while  there  is  certainly 
a  striking  similarity  In  the  names,  it  seems  to  be  located 
too  fiir  to  the  southward  to  correspond  fiilly  with  the  old«r 

BETTERTON,  Thomas,  the  best  English  actor  of  his 
time,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Betterton,  under-cook  to  King 
Chsries  I.,  and  was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1636.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Bhodea,  a  bookseller  near  Charing 
Cross.  Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobe-keeper  to  the 
tiieatre  in  Blackfriars,  obtained  in  1659  a  license  to  set  u| 


™n3 
Betl 


Luy  of  players  at  the  Cockpit  in  Dniry  Lane ;  a 

" -'-   his  first  app 

ew  theatre  ii 

_.    _  Davenant,  the  paten  

Betterton  and  all  Bhodes's  company  to  play  in  his  Sime  of 


;terton  made  his  first  appearance  o 
re  in  Lir — '-' 
illiam   Davenant,  the  i 


JRhodta.  Betterton  became  a  ^eat  favorite  with  the  king, 
and  was  sent  to  Paris  to  examine  the  French  stage,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  improvements.  According  to 
Gibber  it  was  after  his  return  that  nhifting  scenes  were  first 
used  in  the  English  theatre  instead  of  tapestry.  In  1670 
Betterton  married  Mrs.  Sanderson,  a  good  actress  of  the 
same  company ;  and  the  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one. 
In  1693,  when  he  had  just  lost  the  Httie  money  he  had 
laid  by,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  his  friends  to  erect 
a  new  playhouse  in  the  Tennis  Court  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields.  It  was  opened  in  1695  with  Congreve's  Ltme  /or 
Lot*.  But  in  a  few  years  the  profits  greatly  fell  off;  and 
Betterton,  infirm  through  age,  and  laboring  under  violent 
attach  of  the  gout,  determined  to  quit  tbe  stage.  On 
his  retirement  the  public  gave  him  a  benefit-night,  when, 
though  upwu^B  of  seventy,  he  played  the  part  of  Valen- 
tine in  the  com(«iy  of  Lovt  for  Loot:  the  profits  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  £500.  His  performance 
of  Hamlet  after  this  tine  is  particolarlv  mentioned  in  the 
Tatier.  In  the  spring  of  1710  he  made  his  last  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  his  celebrated  part  of  Helantius  in  Z^ 
Maidt  Tragei^.  A  rash  attempt  to  reduce  the  swelling 
of  his  limbs  by  external  applications  threw  the  gout  into 
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nis  ItMcl,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of  April.  Hiebodjwu 
interred  with  much  ceremony  in  the  cToiaten  of  WcBtmin- 
Mer.  Betterton  was  author  of  several  dnmatic  works 
which  were  popular  in  their  daj.  Ad  estimate  of  hia 
(diaracter  and  aoilitiee  is  given  in  the  Apatogy/ar  mg  Omt 
Ii^e,  Ac.,  of  hia  friend  and  rival  Colley  Cibtw'. 

BETTINELLI,  Saverio,  Italian  Jesuit  and  litUnteor, 
WM  bom  at  Mantua  on  the  ISth  of  Julj,  1718.  After 
■todTins  under  the  Jeeuita  in  his  native  citj  and  at  Bo- 
logna, he  entet«d  the  sodetv  in  1736.  He  taught  the 
beflee-Iettres,  from  1739  to  1744,  at  BreMia,  where  the 
Cardinal  Qulrini,  Count  Mazzuchelli,  Count  Duranti,  and- 
other  Bctiolara,  formed  an  illuitrioua  academy.  He  next 
went  to  Bologna  to  pursue  the  study  of  divinilv,  and  there 
he  enjoyed  the  Boeietv  of  many  learned  and  literary  m«i. 
At  the  nge  of  thirty  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  hecame 
profeesor  of  rhetoric,  and  was  on  friendlr  terms  with  the 
moat  ill uatrioui  persons  of  that  city  and  state.  The  an- 
pertDtendence  oi  the  collie  of  nobles  at  Parma  was  en- 
trasted  to  him  in  17C1 ;  and  he  had  nrincipal  charge  of 
the  Btodiee  of  poetry  and  history,  and  tlie  entertain menta 
of  the  theatre.  He  remained  there  eight  years,  visiting, 
at  intervals,  other  cities  of  Italy,  either  on  the  affairs  of 
bis  order,  for  pleamre,  or  for  health.  In  1756  he  traversed 
part  of  Germany,  proceeded  as  &r  as  Btraaburg  and  Nancy, 
and  returned  by  way  of  Germany  into  Italy,  taking  with 


him  two  young  s 


nephews  of  the  prince  of  Hohen- 


lohe,  who  had  requested  him  to  take  charee  of  their  edn- 

__.-__      n j_  tiigyg„  following,  another  journey  into 

1  the  eldest  of  his  pupils;  and  during 


cation.  He  made,  the  year  following, 
France,  along  with  the  eldest  of  his  ^  ,  , 
this  eicnrsion  he  wrote  his  famous  Le&en  ditei  di  Virgiiio 
a^  Anadi,  which  were  publiahed  at  Venice  with  hia  taoUi 
Tenee,  and  those  of  Frogoni  and  Algarotti.  The  opiaione 
maintained  in  these  letters  against  the  two  great  Italian 
poeta,  and  particularly  against  Dante,  created  him  many 
enemiea,  and  embroiled  him  with  Algarotti.  In  1768  he 
went  into  Lorraine,  to  the  court  of  King  Stanislans,  who 
aent  him  on  a  matter  of  business  to  visit  Voltaire.  Vol- 
■  "    a  flat- 


From  Geneva  he  relomed  to  Parma,  where  he  arrived 
1769.  He  afterwards  lived  for  aome  yean  at  Verona  and 
HodeiM,  and  he  had  jnst  been  appointed  proftMor  of  rhet- 
oric ther^  when,  in  1773,  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  abolisiied 
In  Italy.  Bettinelli  then  returned  into  his  own  country, 
and  resumed  his  literary  labors  with  new  ardor.  The  u^e 
of  Mantua  by  the  French  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city, 
and  he  retired  to  Verona,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
fiiendship  with  the  Chevalier  Hippoltto  Piiidemnnti.  In 
1797  he  returned  to  Mantua.  Though  nearly  eighty  years 
old  he  lesDmed  his  labors  and  his  customarr  manner  of 
II(b.  He  nodertook  in  1799  a  complete  edilioti  of  his 
works,  which  waa  publiahed  at  Venice  in  24  vols.  12n)0. 
Arrired  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  he  still  retained  his 
gayety  and  vivacityof  mind,  and  died  on  the  ISth  Septem- 
ber, 180S.  The  works  of  Bettinelli  are  now  of  little  value. 
The  only  one-stilt  deserving  remembrance,  perhaps,  is  the 
^torgimada  nagti  ittidj,  ntile  Arti  t  n£  CbMumt  dopo  ti  Jftffs, 
a  sketch  of  the  progresa  of  literature,  science,  the  fine  arts, 
indnstry,  Aa,  in  Itily. 

BEITING  may  be  defined  as  the  staking  or  pled^ng 
between  two  parties  of  some  object  of  material  value  on 
the  iaaueor  contingent  issue  of  some  event  or  contest  The 
pursuit  (It  can  hardly  be  termed  a  pastime,  science,  or  art) 
of  betting  has  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  days  of  civ- 
ilisation, commencing  in  the  East  with  royal  and  noble 
gamblers,  and  gradually  extending  itself  westwards  and 
throughout  all  classes.  In  all  countries  where  the  English 
tongne  is  spoken  betting  is  now  largeW  indulged  in  ;  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  it  has  spread  to  suoq  an  extent 
amongst  all  grades  of  society  during  the  last  twenty  yean 
that  Uie  intwference  of  the  LiC^Hlature  has  been  imaiA 
necessary.  The  evils  it  has  been  productive  of  are  too 
well  known  to  call  for  comment  here,  and  the  principles 
leqnire  to  be  treated  solely  from  malhemalical  and  legis- 
lative points  of  view. 

The  fint  principle  of  all  betting  is  that  "you  cannot  win 
where  tou  cannot  lose."  Accordingly  no  bets  are  "  play 
or  pay  ercept  those  on  certain  events  enumerated  below, 
or  nnleea  such  a  stipulation  is  laid  down  at  the  time  the 
bet  is  mode.  Betting  may  be  divided  into  "bookmaking" 
and"backing."  Tbe  former  consists  inlsyingihe  odds,and, 
theoretically  speaking,  secures  a  small  though  certain  profit, 


were  all  debts  paid  and  the  number  of  starters  for  the  evoit 
large.  Dtiring  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  book- 
making  was  alar  more  lucrative  bnsinssBlhan  now,  beeum 
betting  was  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes  and  bad  ddils 
were  fewer.  Also,  betting  commenced  many  moothl  bdiM 
a  great  race,  and  no  the  bookmaker  had  more  opnoriiniitist 
of  laying  against  all  tbe  entries,  whereas  most  MStiltt  oa 
play  or  pay  events  is  now  done  jost  belbre  the  atari  Tlk- 
mg  the  St  L«^r  (always  a  play  or  pay  event)  of  187S,tha 
following  table  representa  a  £100  book  op«ied  a  weA  b» 
fore  the  raoe,  acoording  to  the  Continental  betting  qnol^ 
tion^  September  7,  1876.  Those  marked  f  did  not  ersa- 
tnally  start. 

A  to  1  Bgainst  Qilbwt _ £100  te  £U  U    I 

T  «  1      "      BLOyr "   t«    U    5   B 

1-1      «      SatI  of  Dsrtrey....-     "   te    14    t   8 

10  "  1      "      DrMdnoBght «   te    10    I   I 

10  «  1       «      Balfs „.     "   to    10    •   0 

12  o  1      u    |Bay  of  Niplea. "  t«     SOB 

IB  "  1      "      B^ugu  li-...„„„     "to      B    i    I 

IS  "  1       "       Suvmoar „      "to       6    11 

iO  "  t       ••       Hdw  HalUad -      "    lO       i    0    t 

25  "  1        "       Brewhloader. "to       4    0    0 

IS  "  1        "       Parkin  Wubook.....      "    t«      4    0    0 

26  ■'  1       "       CrwgmiUar.. Winom. 

J5  "  !        "     tCtiremont "to       *    •    • 

33  "  1       "     +ReMiit»iioo  Co1t„..     "to      »    I    T 

83"!        "     +8»lTator -.      "to      S    6    T 

40  "  1       "      Snint  Lopr- "to      1  II    » 

40  "  1        "     tTempIo  Bar._ "to       1  10    I 

60  "  1        "     +TelB»oop« _ "to       1    I    • 

60  "  1       "     +Gartsr1y  Bell „   "to      10    0 

60  "  I        "     fSiilor  to  Moaket "    to      »    0    0 

£Ii0  i  t 
Id  thli  loatUM  twenty  horHs  in  qaotsd  In  the  betting,  it*- 
laming  that  Uia  bookif  aker  flndi  a  aBrtom«r  to  baok  euh  rf 
than,  and  that  ba  enoDnDtan  no  had  debts,  he  raariva*  £110,  U. 
Bd.,  and  has  to  pa;  £100  to  thepenoa  wiUi  whom  be  UJd£IM 
to  £4  against  Cn^gmillar,  the  winner.  This  leaves  a  gsln  (f 
£30, 2i.  Sd.  or  30}  per  Mot.,  bat  even  than  tiarelliug  and  otho 
eipeaaei  bav«  not  beea  taken  into  oondderatioti,  and  Ilia  ftaw 
honei  that  are  backed  the  Ian  aooordingly  will  be  Iba  bed' 
maker't  proBt.  In  fast,  the  non-bukingof  aayone  boisaiotUs 
Inatanoe  materially  rednoaa  the  proBt.  The  rue  ia  qnotiia 
ws*  psrtlanlarlj  &Toiabl>  for  boakmaker*.  both  beeaoN  M 
many  bareai  were  seratahed  (reprasanting  a  gain  of  £H,  IlL 
lOd.),  and  beoansa  at  the  date  supposed  the  vinnsr  was  at  iMk 
long  odds.  At  ttaa  utoa]  start  tba  oddi  againit  the  bsstsa 
borsu  wore  »  to  2,  and  B,  T,  ^  10,  II,  M,  S5,  S6,  50,  and  60  to  t 
iMp«otlvely,aodsgain«tthBirinnor20  to3.  Thia  will  b«  hasi 
to  ieare  tho  bookmaker,  bad  he  aammanoed  hii  book  ttaa  dsj 
of  the  noo,  a  proDt  of  £1,  ISa.  fld,  only,  and  had  the  Bnl  b- 
Torite  won  there  would  hara  beOD  a  loaa  of  £6,  lli.  lid.  Tins 
wore  ITS  eotriea  for  this  BL  Leger,  and  ir  the  book  had  baM 
opened  many  monthi  before  Ihs  raoe,  and  the  bookmskar  had 
been  able  to  obUin  onatoman,  the  fkrorllei  would  hara  boa 
basked  at  Id  agar  odds,  bringing  leu  proOt  from  thisBaBna,M 
then  more  •TontasJ  non-tUrtera  are  baakMl,  whieh  is  eartslB 
profit.  The  ohiat  prinoiplea  of  bookmaking  are  the  naa, 
whether  [ha  number  oT  alartara  for  an  ercDt  ba  nalimllad,« 
two  only,  though.  In  the  laUar  oase,  there  is  no  oertain  pinfit,  M 
there  are  not  auffloleot  startara  to  enable  the  bookmaker  to  san 
hii  alake.  His  only  obanea  then  la  that  be  baa  been  drasa- 
apsot  enoagh  to  hara  la^d  hia  odds  on  Iha  winner. 

"Backing"  is  a  very  plain  matter,  but  in  the  loog-m 
invariably  a  losing  method  of  betting.  It  timply  ooofiM 
in  taking  the  oASa  laid  by  a  bookmaker  agaUMt  one  or 
more  slarteis  for  any  event.  If  it  be  a  play  or  pay  evw^ 
and  the  pcwible  starter  be  sctatched,  the  badcer  kwi  lul 
money  at  once.  Although  a  backer  mav  become  pMsewd 
of  such  spedai  information  as  may  enable  him  to  win  IwM 
sums  occasionally,  his  loesea  will  in  the  long-run  eicsM 
them.  In  &ct,  the  bookmaker  virtiially  keeps  a  balk 
against  him. 

"Hedging"  consists  in  laying  off  at  shorter  odds  pait 
of  the  sums  various  starters  may  have  beoi  backed  far. 
Thus,  a  backer  has  token  £50  to  £1  about  A,  B,  and  Cn- 
spectively  (br  a  play  or  pay  event  some  time  befonIM 
dale  fixed  for  the  contest.  A  turns  out  a  non-slwtv,  •• 
there  is  a  certain  loss  of  £1.  At  siarUng  the  odds  bava 
come  down  to  my  2  lo  I  against  B,  and  3  la  I  ssaiiat  C 
Bo  the  backer  lays  £50  to  £26  o^nst  B,  and  £60  to  £1^ 
13s.  4d.  against  C.  If  neither  wins  he  recdvee  £41, 13a 
4d.,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  £3  to  the  bookmaker,  lea^ 
ing  a  profit  of  £38,  13s.  4d.  Should  B  win  be  receiv* 
£^  froia  the  boakmaker,  and  £16,  13e.  4d.  on  aowmt  of 


Cad«fc«t,oat  of  whIchlMhaa  to  'M,j£2to  the  bookmaker 
OB  account  of  A  and  C,  and  the  £60  he  ha«  laid  againal  B, 
■0  the  profit  left  U  £14,  ISa.  4d.  Should  C  win,  the  hedger 
leceivea  £50  Irom  the  bookmaker,  and  £2S  on  acconnt  of 
W»  defea^  ont  of  irhich  he  has  still  to  pa?  the  bookmaker 
£2  on  accoont  gf  A  and  B,  and  the  £50  he  hai  laid  againat 
Cv  ao  the  profit  left  is  £23. 

l^e  <»)|t  e<reiilB  that  an  now  plaj  or  paj  are  the  Derby, 
Oak^  SL  Leger,  Two  Thotnand  Onineas,  One  Thounmd 
Guineu,  CeEarewilch,  and  CamMdgeehire  Stakes,  the 
Ascot,  Qoodwood,  and  DoncMter  Cups,  and  all  handicape 
abore  £200  value,  with  two  forfeits,  the  minor  whereof 
ia  not  len  than  £S.  In  all  other  betting  the  backer  is  en- 
titled to  a  Mart  for  his  mone/,  unless  the  contrary  is  stipu- 
lated at  the  time  the  bet  is  made. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  betting  has  been  the  sonrco  of 
comiderable  l^istation  during  the  post  thir^  jetn.  Cu- 
riouslT  enmigb,  b;  tbe  9th  of  Queen  Anns^  if  an^  one 
sained  over  £10  b;  betting,  tbe  loser  waa  entitled  to  ntirane 
Mr  reparnieat  of  the  stake  if  he  had  paid  it,  add  if  he 
did  not  do  so  within  thre<9  montba  any  one  might  sne  for 
b«ble  the  amount  with  coats.  After  it  had  become  a  dead 
letter  some  informers  raked  up  this  Act  la  1844,  and  the 
■eaolt  was  Ihe  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Gaming  Act,  8 
and  9  Vict,  c  109,  annulling  the  old  statute.  During  (he 
next  seTen  yean  betting  on  horse  races  increased  to  an 
enormous  eitmt.  "  List  shopK,"  where  (he  proprietors 
kefit  a  bank  against  all  comers,  and  backera  coald  stake 
tfadr  money  in  advance  on  a  hoiae,  sprung  up  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  targe  towna,  leadins  to  many  acta  of  flagrant 
dlsnonestj.  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  then  attorney-gene- 
nl,  acoomingly  introduced  the  Betting  Houses  Act,  16  and 
17  Vict.  c.  119,  whereby  all  hoitsea  or  places  kept  fo^  such 

SirpotKS  weie  brought  nnder  the  above-mentioned  Gaming 
ec  and  might  be  proceeded  against  as  a  common  nuisance 
and  contraiy  to  law, — heavy  penaldea  being  incurred  by 
the  owners,  occupier^  or  advertisers  of  such  houses  or 
placee.  Betting  on  race-courses,  or  at  TaCtersall's  and 
dmilar  private  dube,  where  money  is  not  received  in  ad- 
vance, was  not  meant  to  be  interfered  with.  For  some  time 
this  legislation  had  the  desired  effect  till  attempts  were 
made  to  evade  it  by  receiving  money  through  the  post. 
These  were  incce«ful  till  the  summer  of  lSo9,  when  the 
Government  suddenly  bestirred  itself  and  several  prosecu- 
tioos  took  place.  As  the  Act,  however,  did  not  extend  (o 
Scotland,  (lie  betting-bouse  keepers  removed  there  or  went 
abroad,  and  their  sdvertisemenEB  at  such  addrexses  were 
MiU  1^  This  led  to  37  Vict,  c  14,  extending  18  and  IT 
Vict.  c.  119  to  Scotland,  and  making  all  advertisemeols  of 
betting-hooses,  whether  in  or  onl  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ukgal.  It  came  into_  force  on  31st  July,  1874,  and  Sltaont 
exlenninated  (he  receiving  of  money  in  advance,  especially 
aa  it  is  now  enforced  very  strictly. 

In  1866  a  system  of  betting,  termed  i^rti  tnutuefi,  was 
started  in  France.  It  consisted  of  agencies  wliere  any  ono 
may  back  a  probable  starter  for  any  sum  or  sums  he  pleases. 
"the  whole  of  tbe  money  thus  staked  on  all  stailers  is 
added  together,  a  commission  deducted  by  the  agent  for  his 
troubles  and  the  balance  divided  in  "equal  sbaree,"  or  iV^ 
wwhirti,  amongst  those  who  have  backed  the  victor.  In 
this  instance  the  agent's  gain  is,  of  course,  certain.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  unlicensed  opportunitiea  of  stak- 
ing money  in  advance  have  produced  the  same  evils  (n 
Fnnce  aa  In  England.  During  the  past  three  years  the 
French  Government  have  taken  the  matter  np  stronglv, 
and  betting-hooses  and  agencies  are  now  as  efiectually 
doomed  on  Ihe  Frcdcb  as  on  the  English  side  of  (he 
CSianneL 

In  the  United  Btatea  betting  is  also  illegal.  Under  the 
Gambling  Act,  whenever  auy  money  b*i  been  staked  for  a 
bM,  either  side  can  sue  the  stakeholder  and  recover  bis 
portion  of  the  money,  either  before  or  after  the  bet  has 
becai  detaded.  Owing,  however,  to  (he  strong  public  send- 
ment  which  naturaliV  condemns  such  a  course,  proceed- 
ings against  stakeholders  are  excessively  rare.  Any  voter 
betting  on  the  result  of  an  election  forfeits  his  franchise, 
]ret  the  heaviest  betting  in  (be  Slates  is  on  elecdons,  and 
the  betteni  go  unchallenged  to  the  poll.  (h.  f.  w.) 

BETUL,  a  hill^  district  of  British  India,  in  (he  Central 
Provinces,  comprising  the  wealernmoat  section  of  (he  great 
Sitpnii  plateau,  situated  between  21°  20'  and  22°  35'  K. 
UL,  and  77°  20'  and  78°  36'  E.  long.  It  ia  bounded  on 
the  N.  bj  the  Hoshaogibtd  district  and  the  HakriU  terri- 


tory, on  the  B.  by  the  district  of  CUtiodwiri,  on  the  a  by 
the  commissionership  of  West  Berais,  and  on  the  W.  by  (he- 
district  of  Hoshan^bid.  The  area  is  about  4118  square 
miles ;  the  popnlation,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1806, 
268,335.  In  IS72  the  population  had  increased  to  234,055, 
of  whom  1G8.788  were  Hindus,  4556  Mahometans,  937 
Buddhists  and  Jains,  1 9  Christians,  and  100,756  aborigines :. 
population,  69  per  square  mile.  Tbe  mean  elevation  of 
the  district  above  the  sea  is  about  2000  feet.  The  country 
is  essentially  a  highland  tract,  divided  naturally  into  tliree- 
distinct  portions,  differing  in  their  superficial  aspects,  the- 
character  of  their  soil,  and  their  geological  formation.  The 
northern  fiart  of  the  district  forms  an  irregular  plain  of  the 
sandstone  formation.  It  is  a  well-wooded  tract,  in  many 
places  etretcliing  out  in  charming  glades  like  an  English 
park,  but  it  has  a  very  sparse  population  and  little  culti- 
vateo  land.  In  (he  extreme  north  a  line  of  hill  rises- 
abruptly  out  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Narbad&  valley.  The 
centml  tract  alone  possesses  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  bv  the 
MachnS  and  B£mpna  rivers,  almost  entirely  cultivated  and 
studded  with  villages.  To  tbe  south  lira  a  rolling  plateau 
of  basaltic  formation  (with  (he  sacred  town  of  Multdi,  and 
the  springs  of  (he  BiverTaplf  at  its  highest  point),  extend- 
ing over  Ihe  whole  of  the  southern  face  of  (be  diatric(,  and 
finally  merging  into  the  wild  and  broken  lineof  tbeOhSla, 
which  lead  down  to  the  plains.  This  tract  consists  of  a. 
succession  of  stony  ridges  of  trap  rock,  enclosing  valleys  or 
basins  of  fertile  soil,  to  which  cultivation  is  for  the  most. 
part  confined,  except  where  the  shallow  soil  on  Ihe  tops  of 
the  hills  hss  been  turned  to  account. 

The  prinaipal  rivari  of  ths  dietriet  ars  the  Taptt,  Wardhl, 
Bel  Uaohnt,  BampnC,  Horar,  and  Tmwi.  Ths  Taptf  riiei  a  f«w- 
milu  rrom  MulUi,  tnTertts  tba  HDtham  part  of  tba  diftrict, 
and  thsQ  p1ung«  into  tb«  gorge  of  tha  Sitpuri  hilla,  fanned  on 
the  one  aide  by  the  Chikaldi  hilli  of  Berar,  and  OQ  the  other 
fide  b;  the  wild  KilfbhtL  hills  of  Hoihasgibid.  The  Wardht 
oan  hardlj  be  sailed  a  river  of  the  diitriot,  aa  it  merely  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Sftpori  hiUi  on  the  »uth-eaitern  boundary.  The 
River  Bel  also  rises  in  the  high  plateau  of  Betnl,  and  forms  OD* 
of  the  Dhief  afBoents  of  Ihe  Kaohtn.  The  Haahni  and  Sampnt 
rise  among  the  hilli  that  shat  in  the  rich  basin  of  the  distrieb 
They  units  their  waters  at  tbe  town  of  Betlll,  foroe  their  way 
through  the  E£tpuri  range,  and  join  the  Tawi  near  Sh^bpur. 
Th*  Moran  rises  in  the  SCtpurS  hills  within  tbe  diatriot,  aad 
enters  Ho>hang(b£d  near  the  town  of  Baoof.  The  Tawll  rii«> 
In  Chhindw&ri,  and  flowiag  for  a  short  diatanae  throagb  tba 
north-east  oorner  of  Ibis  district,  eventually  Joins  the  Narbadi 
above  Hoshangibid.  These  are  tbe  rivers  of  importano*  {  bat 
tbronghout  the  dietriat,  and  more  eipaoially  amid  (he  trap  fbr- 
mation,  there  are  a  number  of  amaller  streams  useful  for  irriga- 
tion. The  principal  agriaultural  products  of  tbe  diatriut  ara 
wheat  and  pnlies,  mora  thiio  three-fourtbi  of  tba  open  land* 
being  darottd  to  Ihaaa  oropa.  The  other  prod aoti  are  cotton, 
rica,  millat,  rye,  augar-sane,  and  DpiDm.  The  araa  under  angar- 
eane  oultivatlon  ia  eetioiated  at  2400  aorea,  tba  jaica  extnuted. 
from  It  being  enpnrted  in  its  raw  state.  Tb*  principal  asriaul- 
tura)  (riba  la  the  Konbfa,  man;  of  whom  are  modam  imiaigrants 
frvm  Nurtbem  India.  The  aboriginal  Qonds  an  foand  In  aU 
the  wild  jungle  Tillages,  where  (hey  follow  the  nomsdio  lyaten 
of  ouKlvatJon  kaown  aa  tba  tUhya,  Biteaalve  foreat<  ooonpy 
some  700  sqaarB  miles  of  Ihe  diatriot  area,  and  yield  teak  and 
other  good  tiniber.  Coal  oooats  in  many  parte  of  tbe  diatriot, 
but  ia  not  worked,  aa  except  at  one  place  not  a  aingle  aeam  hM 
been  found  emaedinK  3  feet  in  thiokneaa,  and  it  is  donbcfal  If  a 
iaam  of  that  thiakneas  can  ba  proBtably  mined  in  India.  Dis- 
triet  revenues  In  1888-69— land  revenue,  £1«,1S»;  eiohe,  £7319; 
asiaaied  taxes,  £1130;  foreats,  £1218;  i[ainpi,  £!r4S ;  total, 
£31,i1i.  Birengtb  of  regular  oonatabolary  and  lowti  polioa,  33S 
men ;  ooat,  £3897  per  annum. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  tbe  district  except 
that  it  must  have  been  (he  centre  of  Ihe  fiisl  of  the  four 
ancient  Gond  kinf^oms  of  Kberli,  Deognrb,  Mandla,  aad 
Chlnd£.  According  to  FaiishtA,  these  kingdoms  engrossed 
in  1398  all  the  hilla  of  Gondw&ni  and  adjacent  countries, 
and  were  of  ^reat  wealth  and  power.  About  the  year  1418 
Sultin  Husain  Sli&h  of  Mdlwa  invaded  Kherli,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  dependency.  Nine  yeara  later  (he  lUjii  rebelled,  but 
although  with  the  help  of  the  B&limfnt  kings  of  llie  Beocan 
he  managed  for  a  time  to  assert  his  independence,  he  waa 
finally  subdned  and  deprived  of  his  (emtories.  In  1467 
Kberli  was  seized  by  ibe  lUhmfni  king,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  MdlwB.  A  century  later  the  kingdom  <rf 
Mlilwa  became  incorporated  into  the  dominions  of  th« 
emperor  of  Delhi.  In  1703  a  Mus&lman  convert  of  th« 
Gond  tribe  held  the  country,  and  in  1743  BaghuJI  Bhonali, 
tbe  Marhatti  ruler  of  Berar.  annexed  it  to  his  dominions 
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The  HufaatUt  In  tii«  Tear  1818  ccdad  this  district  to  tbe 
£ut  India  Oompuir  u  parnienl  for  a  oontingent,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  1^  it  was  fomiiillj  incorponitcd  wich  the 
British  posMsaioDS.  I>etacliments  of  Bntiah  troops  were 
•tatiooed  at  Mult4i,  Betul,  and  Shihpur  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  Api  Sihib,  the  MarhatU  general,  aDd  a  militaij 
force  waa  quartered  at  Betul  uatU  Jane,  1862.  The  ruined 
<dtf  of  Kherii  formed  the  seat  of  government  nnder  the 
GiHidf  and  preoeding  ruleiB,  and  hence  the  district  was, 
nnlil  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the  British  dominions, 
knoimsathe"KherU8arl[iu'."  The  town  of  Multii  con- 
tains an  artjficial  tank,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  Taptf 
Is  said  to  lake  its  rise;  hence  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the 
•pot,  and  the  accamulation  of  temples  in  its  honor. 

The  climate  of  Betul  is  Eairly  salubrious.  Its  height 
above  the  plains  and  the  neighborhood  of  eztensiTe  forests 
moderate  the  heat,  and  render  the  temperature  pleasant 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  (he  year.  During  the  cold 
season  the  thermometer  at  night  falls  below  the  freezing 
point  {  little  or  no  hot  wind  is  felt  before  the  end  of  April, 
and  even  then  it  ceases  after  sunset.  The  nights  In  the  hot 
•eason  are  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant.  During  the 
monsoon  the  climate  is  very  damp,  and  at  limes  even  cold 
and  i«w,  thick  clouds  and  mist  enveloping  the  sky  for  msny 
days  lo»lher.  The  average  annual  r»in&ll  is  10  inches. 
In  the  denser  jungles  malaria  prevails  for  months  after  the 
cessation  of  the  mns,  but  the  Gcnds  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
much  from  its  eflects.  Travellers  and  strangers  who  ven- 
ture into  Uiese  jungles  ran  the  risk  of  fever  ofa  severe  type 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  vear, 

BETWA,  a  river  of  India,  which  rises  in  the  nadve 
•late  of  BhDpAl  in  MUwa,  and  after  a  course  of  860  miles, 
for  the  most  part  in  a  ncrth-easlerly  direction,  falls  into  ttie 
JamnA  at  Hamfrpur  in  25=  67'  N,  lat.  and  80°  17'  E.  long, 

BEUDANT,  F11AI1901B  6j7Lncs,  a  French  mineralogist 
and  geologist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1787,  and  died  in  1862. 
He  was  edocaled  at  the  Polytechnic  and  Normal  schools, 
and  in  1811  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Ljc^  of  Avignon.  Thence  he  was  called,  in  1S13,  to  the 
IfjcAe  of  HarseiUes  to  GU  the  poet  of  professor  of  physics. 
In  the  following  year  the  royal  mineralogical  cabinet  was 


a  hiB  cbai^  to  he  conveyed  into  England,  and 
from  that  Ume  his  attention  seems  to  have  beoi  directed 
principally  towards  geology  and  cognate  sciences.  In  the 
jesr  1818  he  undertook,  at  the  expense  of  Government,  a 
geological  journey  through  Hungary,  and  the  resulM  of  his 
nsearehes,  Voj/aga  Mmtraiogiqtie  ei  OfnlogiqaA  en  BongrU, 
Z  vols.  4to,  with  aUsa,  puhfished  in  1822,  established  for 
kim  a  European  reputation.  He  was  about  the  same  time 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  in  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Sciences.  His  treatises  on  physics  {TraHi  da 
Phyiiqw,  8th  ed.,  18381  snd  on  mineralogy  and  geology 
(Cbiri  EUnimiaira  de  ISMralosU  et  Qiidogie,  1341)  were 
very  popular.  Beudant  also,  when  holding  the  post  of 
inspector  of  the  univenity,  published  a  valnable  French 
grammar. 

BEULE,  Chableb  EBirEST,  a  French  archaologist  and 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  atSaumor  29th  Jun&182fl,  and  died 
4th  April,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  Eoole  Kormale, 
and  in  1852  was  sent  to  Athens  as  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  Ecole  Fnin^aise  established  there.  At  first  dislinguished 
as  a  "IB"  of  fashion,  he  aflernards  devoted  himsdf  with 
intense  vigor  to  archKological  researches.  He  had  the 
vood  fortune  to  discover  the  propjlma  of  (be  Acropolis,  and 
his  work,  L'Aavpole  iSAtMna  (2  vols.  1854),  wasj)ubliahed 
by  order  of  the  minister  of  public  instractiotu  F  '' 
and  distinctions  followed  rapidly  upon  his  first  .  . . 
He  was  made  doctor  of  leKers,  chevalier  of  the  Legion  01 
Hmor,  professor  of  Brchsology  at  the  Bibliothique  Impj- 
riale,  memberof  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  perpetual 
aecretary  of  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  Like  too  many 
French  men  of  letters,  he  joined  eagerly  in  political  affairs, 
with  which  the  last  few  yeara  of  his  life  were  entirely  occu- 
pied. The  most  important  of  his  writings  are  Etuda  nir  le 
PlJcpann^  1855 
4t  laSeatpltiTe  cm 
1870. 

BSDTHEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Oppein,  in  Pruesian  Silesia,  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Oppeln  and  Cracow,  about  60  miles  from  the  former. 
It  is  (he  centre  of  the  mining  district  of  Upper  Silesia,  and 
its  population,  which  numbered  15,711  in  1871,  is  mainly 
«a^ed  in  mming  operations.    Cloth  snd  linen  weaving. 


however,  is  also  canied  00.  Beathen  is  an  old  low^ 
and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  lordship  of  Beulhcn, 
which  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Donnersmwk.  Il  is  frs- 
□uently  called  Ober   Beathm  to  distinguish  it  &om  the 

BETJTHEN,  or  Nikdkr  BnrrHEir,  a  town  in  Oie  gor- 
emment  of  LiegniCi,  in  Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  and  the  cm- 
tal  of  themediatised  principality  of  Carolath-Beuthen.  Tba 
chief  indnstriee  of  the  place  are  straw-plaiting,  boat-bmlil- 
ing,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery;  and  a  comidenUe 
tr^c  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river.  Popolatiaa  ia 
1871,  382S. 

BEVEBLET,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the  £•« 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  about  a  mile  from  the  Bivei  Hull, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  canal  called  the 
Beverley  Beck.  It  oonsisls  principally  of  one  lois  wids 
street,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  terminated  by  tn 
ancient  gateway.  The  magnificent  collegiate  chnrdi  of  Bl 
John  b  in  site  and  splendor  superior  to  many  catbednb. 
Having  been  erected  at  difiereot  times  it  exhibits  variovs 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  west  front  ia  said  \n 
Bickmnn  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Kigland.  It  n 
S34  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west ;  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  side  aisla  is  S4  feet  j  the  transept  i«  167  fM 
long ;  and  the  two  towera  at  the  west  end  are  SCO  feet  m 
height  One  of  its  most  remarkable  monnments  is  Iha 
Percy  shrine.  Sl  Ifary's  church  is  also  an  azceedingly 
handsome  and  spacious  Gothic  building.  Tbe  mamt- 
place,  which  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  4  acne,  is  oins- 
mented  with  an  octangular  market-cross.  Tbe  grammu 
school  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  two  fellowihipa  mx 
scholarships,  and  three  exhibitions  at  SL  John's  Callts^ 
Cambridge.  There  are  several  national  and  two  iuEutt 
Bchoola,  a  blue-coat  school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  news- 
room, several  banks,  a  theatre,  a  jail,  and  a  cattle-markM. 
Ther ~ 


ments  and  of  artificial  mannrei,  aa  well  as  whltiu^nc- 
tories,  com  and  linseed  mills,  and  breweries  and  maltJulns. 
It  formerly  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  bat  wn 
disfranchised  in  1870.    Population  of  minudpal  bomogfa 

in  1871, 10,218. 

BEVEBLY,  a  seaport  of  Msssachus^ts  in  the  United 
Stales,  situated  on  a  branch  of  Salem  Harbor,  and  connecied 
with  Balem  by  a  bridge  built  in  1788.  It  is  IS  miles  N£ 
of  Boston,  on  the  Eastern' Bail  way,  and  is  oonnected  wilk 
Glouceeter  by  a  branch  line.  Tbe  principal  indnstiT  is  lbs 
manufiu^re  of  shoes;  and  a  conniderable  nnmber  of  pnpll 
are  employed  in  tbe  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  Piqiola- 
tion  in  1870,  6507. 

BEVERLEY,  JoHX  or,  a  celebrated  prelate,  iriio 
flourished  during  the  7th  and  8th  ceituries,  was  bon  it 
Harpham  in  Northumbria.  He  received  his  educadon  tf 
Canterbury,  and  after  his  return  to  the  north  wis  the 
instructor  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  In  685  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Haeolstad  or  Hexham,  and  two  veais  later  ««s 
promoted  lo  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  resigned  hit 
see  in  717,  and  retired  to  a  coll^  which  he  had  founded 
some  years  before  at  Beverley,  where  he  died  in  721.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  scholarship  as  well  as  for  his  virtnea 
The  following  works  are  ascribed  to  htm : — Pro  Imm  Ek- 
mntndo  (an  exposition  of  Luke) ;  HamUia  ia  Bmmgdit; 
SaiitoUs  ad  Herdialdvm,  Avdemoi,  et  Bertuuat;  ^M» 
ad  Holdan  aiAatiaam. 

BEWDLEY,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the  pstiih 
of  Bibhesfurd  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  129  miles  from 
London,  on  (he  Severn  Valley  Railway.  It  is  well  built, 
and  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  Biver  Seven,  over 
which  there  is  an  elegant  bridge,  erected  in  1797.  It  )us 
a  town-hall,  a  free  grammar  school,  and  several  chariliaj 
and  manufactures  combs,  brass  and  iron  wares,  leather,  •sJ 
malL  It  returns  one  member  lo  partiamenL  Popnlation 
of  parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  7614. 

Bewdley,  or,  ■■  it  was  fonserly  oalled,  B 
of  Boma  Importume  in  the  13th  oentnry,  aod  bad  tl 
lanctoary  for  ttaoH  who  ihiid  blood.  Henry  VH.  bailt  a  p»-. 
in  tba  town  for  hii  ion  Artbar,  who  was  married  Ibar*  by  pcoiy 
to  Catheriaa  of  Angon ;  bat  no  remains  of  the  baUdin^  whkt 
wu  greatly  ii^ured  daring  tba  wars  of  the  ITth  oantaiy,  «i~ 
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BEWICK,  Thomas,  who  mtj  be  considered  ai  the  re- 
vivAr  of  wood-eDgraviog  in  England,  «u  boni  at  Chenv- 
hmm,  near  Newcastle^m-Tyae,  in  August,  1763.  His 
father  realed  a  small  oolliftf  at  MicUeybank,  and  sent 
hk  aoa  to  school  al  Mickle;.  He  proved  a  poor  scholar, 
bat  showed,  at  a  very  earhr  age,  a  remarkable  talent  for 
diawing.    He  had  no  tuition  in  the  art,  and  no  models 


il  objects.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  ap- 
'   prenticed  to  Mr.  Beilby,  an  engraver  m  NeircaBtle.     In 
hisor      "     ■ '-  '  '  ' 


.  Mr.  Beilby, 
la  ofSoe  Bewick  engnved  on  wood  for  Dr.  Hntton 
of  diamma  illustrating  a  treatise  on  mensuration.  He 
■eems  UiereafleT  to  have  devoted  himself  endrelj  to  en- 
paving  on  wood,  and  in  1775  he  received  a  premium  from 
(he  Society  for  the  EDcouragement  oC  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures for  a  woodcut  of  the  "Hunlsm&nand  the  Old  Hound." 
Id  17S4  appeared  hia  Select  FaUtt,  the  engravings  in  which, 
thouEh  far  surpassed  b;  his  later  productions,  were  incom- 
tttraolv  Buperior  to  anything  that  had  yet  been  done  \a 
that  lin&  The  Quodnipedf  appeared  in  1790,  and  his 
ireatachiBTemeut,  that  with  whicn  bis  name  is  inseparably 
— odated,  the  .Briltti  Birdt,  was  published  from  1797- 
1804-  Bewick,  from  his  intimal«  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  animals  acquired  during  hia  constant  eicuisioas  into  the 
conntry,  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  great 
task.  Of  his  other  productions  the  engravings  for  Oold- 
■mith's  Traadier  and  Daerltd  Village,  for  Pamell's  Her- 
mat,  for  Somerville's  Quae,  and  for  the  collection  of  Fabtet 
qf  jSm)]  oMd  olAcrs,  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Bewick 
waa  for  many  yean  in  partnership  with  his  former  master, 
*"d  in  later  life  bad  numeroDS  •^■"*'*-  -^^^..-1  ^r  uT-n.^ 

med  distinction  as  engravers, 
▼ember,  1S28.  (Lift  and  Letlan 
aeer,  2  vob.  pt.  8vo,  1671.) 

BEYL^  Hakie-Hemu,  belter  known  aa  De  Slendhal, 
the  dkM  oelebrated  of  his  many  noeu  devltaite,  was  bom 
U  Qrenoble  on  the  23d  January.  178a  His  father  was  an 
ORWaf  at  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  his  family,  though 
not  nobl^  was  of  good  descent.  His  early  education  was 
conducted  mainly  h?  priests,  who  seem  to  have  misunder- 
stood his  veiy  peculiar  character,  and  for  whom  he  ever 
kfleiwards  entertained  a  profound  aversion  and  contempt. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  vss  sent  Ui  the  Scale  Centrale, 
newly  CBlablished  at  Orenobl&  and  continued  in  attendance 
for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  diatin^ished  himself 
in  all  hia  studica.     in  '■'"^o  i.«  _...  ^». ...........  <«  k«».— .a  - 


i: 


by  an  ofler  from  H.  Daru,  a  distant  relative,  of 

apjDomtment  connected  with  the  ministry  for  war. 

Id  the  follawing  year  he  accompanied  M.  Daru  to  Milan,  on 
the  chance  of  some  suitable  poat  offering  itself.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo ;  and  carried  away, 
apparentlv,  by  the  militarjr  enthiiuasm  conseoucnt  on 
N^ioleons  brilliant  vidones,  he  suddenly  enlisted  as 
naster  in  a  dragoon  raiment.  In  a  month's  time 
_  _  .  _  made  sub-lieutenant,  and  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half  acted  as  aide-de-«amp  to  General  Michaud.  But  the 
routine  of  garrison  life,  to  which  he  was  soon  afterwards 
condemneiC  made  him  heartily  tired  of  a  military  career. 
On  the  conclnsioQ  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1302)  he  threw 
up  his  comminioD,  and  went  to  reside  with  ha  family  at 
Qrenoble.  From  them  he  obtained  means  to  take  up  his 
«bode  in  Paris,  where  ibr  some  time  he  continued  to  devote 
hinudf  to  study  and  literary  work.  In  1805  he  suddenly 
accepted  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  at 
Maiaeilles,  and  remained  there  nearly  a  year, — in  tatA,  till 
the  actress,  for  whose  sake  be  had  taken  this  curious  step, 
marned  a  wealthv  Russian.  In  the  following  year  he  again 
accompanied  H.  barn  into  Germany,  and  was  appointed  to 
■uperintend  the  pcaseasions  of  the  emperor  in  ^unswick. 
'Wialever  German  he  learnt  therewas  afterwards  completely 
forgotten.  In  his  offidsl  capacity  as  connected  with  the 
VODimissMiat  he  ti>ok  part  in  the  iir-&led  BnssiaD  eampugn 
of  181^  and  remained  loyal  to  the  fallen  emperor.  He 
declined  to  lay  himself  out  for  employment  under  the  new 
rteime,  and  retired  to  Milan,  where  he  resided  till  1S21. 
Hia  early  works,  chiefly  on  painting  and  music,  dale  from 
this  period  of  his  life.  The  LeUra  ierila  de  Vieuae  tor 
Safm,  tmma  <f  tmc  Vie  de  Miaarl,  &e^  which  appeared  in 
1811  under  the  pseadonym  of  Alexandre  C&ar  Bombet, 
were  mainly  plagiarized  from  Carpani.  With  some  slight 
altcratiooB  the  work  was  reproduced  in  1817  as  Via  dt 
Bcwrfa,  ifosdri,  tl  MetatUue.  In  the  same  year  he 
puMlahed,  under  various  assumed  names,  .Hutoira  de  la 


iVuiJiirs  en  Halit,  whidi  contains  some  good  bat  xm- 
systematic  criticism,  and  Home,  Xaple*,  et  Flormee  on 
1817.  In  1S21  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  France,  an 
unfounded  suspicion  that  he  was  a  French  spy  having 
I>uring  the  follawing  nine  yeare 


somehow  arisen  at  Milan 


reputation  as  an  accomplished  littersteur  and  n _ 

world.  He  was  an  admirable  talker  and  full  of  anecdote, 
which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  form  the  staple  of  converaa- 
tion.  His  fine  analytic  powers  were  displayed  to  full 
advantage  in  the  carious  work,  De  PAmma;  which  he 
publis]iedinlS22,hut  the  book  did  not  find  an  appreciative 
audience.  The  Vie  de  Boumi,  which  followed,  was  more 
saocGSsful '  and  the  pamphlet  Baeine  et  ShaJcapeare  did 
good  service  for  the  cause  of  Romanticism  in  its  strug^e 
with  the  rigid  claaical  canons  of  older  French  literature. 


msliou,  c  ,  c  . 

chaotic  in  form.  He  was  appointed  consul  at  Trieste  in 
1830,  and  three  yean  later  he  quitted  that  place  with  the 
greatest  joy  for  a  similar  post  at  Civita  Vecchia.  There 
he  remained  till  1841,  with  frequent  Hheence&  one  extend- 
ing from  1636  to  1839,  during  which  ha  paid  a  short  visit 
to  London.  In  1341  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  22d  March,  1842. 

Bsf  1e,  during  bis  liretima,  wu  known  to  tnit  a  very  imsU 
airal«  ofreadsrs;  vitbiu  tlie  last  titeiiCy  yaars,  bawerer,  bis 

Eopnlarity  baa  graatly  iasreassd,  and  bia  many  flue  powan 
avB  reosired  das  noogaitian.  It  Is  not  probable  that  b«  wjU 
ever  bare  a  very  aitsndsd  inflneDOe;  bis  writings  are  "oaTiar* 
to  the  gensriit,  and  oan  only  ba  appreeiated  b;  thosa  qnaliSai 
to  take  pleain^  in  (ba  oyniDBj  reaeotione  of  mere  egDtluu. 
For  Beyle's  philcsoptiiiiaJ  creed, »  far  u  bo  can  ba  laid  Co  hava 
had  ODe,  was  mat^rialisia,  and  bis  ideal  of  humaQity  aitfaatl- 
eally  refined  salllibiieas.  fiia  itrongtb  [ay  in  haen  eritieiim 
■ad  in  aoate  payobological  analyaia,  qoalitiefl  wblob  gave  vala* 
to  bii  writing*  oa  art,  bat  dabarred  bim  from  Bnooeia  in  tha  da- 
partment  of  flotioD.  His  principal  novela,  Lt  Rougi  el  le  Noir, 
and  La  Chartrtm  d,  Parmi,  fall  aompuBtiTely  dead,  thongh 
tb«  latter  was  reoalvad  with  aitravairant  anlogy  by  Balu;-  -* 
lar.    Hia  g«  " 


IS  reeeati;  bi 


re  popnlar 


wu  loo  analytis 


of  plot  and  motiTB  power  in  the  oharaelara.  La  Otarimf, 
howavar,  tha  beat  of  tham,  givea  an  admlrabla  piotora  of  the 
inTolvad  Intrigues  of  a  ainalT  Italian  ooart,  a  BDbJeetirith  wbieh 
Beyle  was  apeoially  qnalifled  to  deal.  The  pecnliar  valae  of  all 
hia  writings  oonaiiUln  tha  aniounC  of  thinking  which  thaj  •!• 
cite,  though  it  moat  ba  oonfesiad  that  the  labjacta  are  fraqaentlj 
nnnorthy  of  the  attention  deroled  to  them.  The  faliett  asaoant 
of  Bayle  ia  that  by  A.  A.  Paton,  Henry  Befit,  a  Critical  and 
Biograpkical  Sltutf,  1ST4.  See  alao  Colomb'i  prafacM  to  La 
Ckarirran  and  tbe  Hamam  1  Ifotittllei,  Utiimit'i  prataoa  to 
the  CorrtnpondaTict  Inxditw,  and  BaiDte-Benra'a  artiolas  In  lh» 
CaMHntt  d«  Lmdi. 

BEYBODT,  BsmoUT,  or  Bairdt,  the  meet  important 
seaport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  coest  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  pashalic  of  Acra,  67  miles  W.N.W.  of  Damascus. 
It  is  situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  northern  side  of 
tbe  promontory  of  the  Jebel-er-Roshefa,  which  forms  the 
spacious  bav  of  St.  George's,  a  short  distance  lo  the  west 
of  the  mouthof  a  stream  (o  which  it  gives  its  name — Nahr- 
Beirut.  the  ancient  Mngoras.  The  surrounding  hilla  consist 
of  reddish  sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with 
a  light  soil.  Tbe  roadstead  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  fa 
sheltered  from  the  8.W.  wind,  but  ia  exposed  to  the  W. 
and  the  N.W.  The  ancient  harbor  is  now  choked  np, 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  artificial  erections  ia  a  pier  or 
causeway  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town,  at  which 
boats  can  discharge.  It  ia  supporled  on  arches  of  uneqnal 
uie,  and  is  partly  constructed  of  ancient  marble  columns, 
many  of  whidi  still  stand  along  its  front,  and  are  used  for 
mooring  the  leaser  vessels.  In  1874  the  authorities  de- 
termined to  construct  a  small  harbor,  and  £10,000  waa 
allotted  for  the  purpose.  The  city  proper  is  an  irregular 
square,  open  towards  the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  the  land 
sides  by  a  aubatantial  tower-flanked  wall,  built  by  Djeiiar 
Pasha.  At  tbe  K.W.  comer  are  two  castellated  building 
built  on  the  rocks.  The  streets  are  wider  than  is  usual  la 
Syrian  towns,  and  are  paved  with  large  stones ;  the  house* 
are  for  the  moat  part  lofty  and  spacious.  Formerly,  thet« 
were  deep  channels  of  water  flowing  down  the  middle  of 
the  streets,  but  these  have  been  removed.  The  suburb* 
of  the  city,  which  extend  around  it  with  a  radius  of*  mile 
and  a  half,  are  beautifully  situated,  interspersed  with 
gudens,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees.     During  the  hot 
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BEZA— BEZIl^RS. 


^i^aaoo  tbe  WMlthier  iahtbibuila  icmore  iDlaod  to  the 
fillagw  of  But-Miiy,  BnmunBh,  oi  Shemlin,  on  the  toirer 
-tlopes  of  tha  Lebwion,  Besides  the  mosques,  btuaan, 
aait  olher  lullre  baildings  vilh  which  it  is  provided,  the 
eilj  of  Beyrout  poseesMi  nameroiu  Emopean  ediSces  and 
iuBtitatioDB.  There  &re  six  Komita  Catholic  ooDvenls  or 
monasieriee,  with  churches  and  schools  attached,  and  the 
siaten  of  charity  maintain  an  orphanage  and  hospital. 
The  Prusiians  support  a  well-organiied  school,  under  the 
management  of  a  Frotcatsnt  aiatcrhood,  and  the  Ampiican 
misaionariv  have,  among  other  establishments,  a  boBpital 
and  mediod  school.  A  girl's  school  was  begun  in  1B60  bj 
Mra.  Thompson,  and  a  raned  school  in  1893.  A  native 
Christian  commanit^  has  been  for  some  time  in  eiislence ; 
and  in  1647  a  native  societv  of  arts  and  sciences  was 
established.  Formerly  rttiarded  as  the  port  of  Damascus, 
Beyrout  has  now  become  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two  cities.  It  is  the  seat  of  various  consular  eetaUish- 
ments,  and  poaseflses  a  quarantine,  a  custom-house,  and 
post-offices.  It  exports  sUk,  wool,  bitumen,  rags,  sponges, 
and  skins,  and  imports  European  goods  for  a  larn  part 
of  Syria.  In  ISTl  (he  *alue  of  the  exports,  wbicn  were 
destined  chiefiy  for  France  and  England,  was  £530,000 ; 
while  that  of  the  imports,  which  were  mainly  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  amounted  to  £1,240,000.  Tbe 
coasting  trade,  earned  on  by  small  native  craft,  consists 

firincipally  of  timber,  firewood,  charcoal,  and  straw.  A 
ighthouse,  88  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1864  on  tbe 
neighboring  cape  of  Ras  Beyrout.  A  carriage  road  was 
constructed  hy^  a  French  company  about  1S63,  conDect- 
ing  Be;rroiit  with  Damascus.  An  English  company  com- 
pleted in  1874  an  extensive  system  of  water-works,  bv 
which  a  laree  supply  is  brought  from  the  Nahr-el-Kelb 
(the  Dog  Biver  or  Lycus),  a  distance  of  9  miles;  tbe 
aqueduct  is  taken  at  one  place  through  a  tunnel  1040 
yards  long,  and  the  water  is  brought  to  two  reservoire  at 
the  entrance  of  Ihe  town, _  each  of  a  capacity  of  110,000 
cubic  feet;  public  fountaiiiB,  barracks,  and  mosques  are 
supplied  free  of  charge.  The  population  is  or  a  variouq 
-character,  comprising  Druses,  Msronilee,  Greeks,  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  other  races  or  nationalities.  It  was  greatly  in- 
-CRBsed  about  1860  by  an  immigration  of  Christian  natives 
who  had  fled  from  persecution  in  Mount  Lebanon,  Hasbeya, 
and  Damascus.  Estimated  at  only  15,000  in  1S3S,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  had  risen  in  1871  to  70,000. 

Be;ront  It  a  plme  at  gnat  sotiqaity,  Hd  may  perbus  b« 
IdtDtified  with  tCis  Berotbsh  of  the  Pbteniolans.  For  ■  tion 
at  least  It  vh  under  ths  lapnuiuy  of  Sidon.  Deitro^ed  by 
Trypho,  the  Syrian  nmrpar;  about  140  i.e.,  It  was  restored  by 
tha  aidtr  Agrippsi  about  41  a.d.,  raiiod  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
«olony,  and  adorned  witb  an  unphilheatre  and  varloua  aplendid 
ballding*.  In  the  3d  oentury  It  beoams  Ih»  aaat  of  a  eehool  of 
Joriipnidsnos,  which  long  malatainsd  iti  repntatioa,  and  was 
atlesdod  by  lereral  emtnent  men.  During  ths  reign  of  Joa- 
"   '       in  fut,  Beyrout  was  (fad  only  plao*  ' 


iTS. 


Rome   and   Conitai 

UBght,  and  of  the  three  the  I  . 

mint  of  Tbeophilua   ud    Dorotliau),  appsan   to   have  itood 

higfaelt  In  gBDersI  eatimation.     But  tb«  Injury  Inaiatad  on  the 

flity  by  an  earthquake  in  5^1  led  to  tha  remoral  of  the  aohool 

to  SIdon,  and  not  long  &rter  the  bnilding  in  whioh  it  had  been 

held  waa  totally  oouiumcd  by  Are.    la  tbe  time  at  (be  Cruaudei 

Beyrout  again  roie  into  imporUnoe.  and  waa  oaptared  by  Bald- 


oentury  it  i 


a  1111,  after 


Qontha'  I 


ege.     Early  i, 


of  the  Drutna,  who 
:i1l  17«3,  when  it  waa  betrayed  Into  the  banda  of  the 
Turka.  In  1772  it  waa  bombarded  and  plundered  by  a  Ruiian 
fleet,  and  in  1540  it  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  Ibo  attaok  of  the 
Bngliah  under  Admiral  Stop  ford. 

BEZA,  Theodore,  or  more  correctly  Db  BtzE,  waa 
bom  nt  Vezelai  in  Burgundy  on  Ihe  24th  July,  1519.  His 
family  wns  of  good  descent,  and  his  parents  were  noted 
for  their  piety  and  generosity.  While  an  infant  be  waa 
ado))(ed  by  his  uncle,  Kicbolas  de  Beza,  a  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  who  took  his  nephew  to  live  with  him, 
and  superintended  his  education  with  tbe  greatest  care. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  wns  put  under  the  tuition  of  Melcliior 
Wolmar,  a  Oerman,  who  resided  at  Orleans.  Beza  studied 
under  him  for  seven  years  at  Orleanii  and  at  Bourges,  nnd 
from  him  received  Ihe  impuliw  which  guided  his  after  life. 
Wolmar,  who  was  on  excellent  scholar,  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Churcli,  and  his  pupil  not  only  leamea  from  hii 


return  of  Wolmar  to  Germany  in  153S,  Beia  with  |nt( 
reluctance  departed  for  Orleans  in  order  to  b^n  the  stndf 
oflaw.  His  tasks  lay  altogether  in  the  direction  irf'dtBiii 
and  poetry,  and  to  this  period  of  his  life  n 


brought  upon  him  such  calumny.  After  bur  naisbeok 
tained  Ibe  d^ree  of  licentiate  in  law,  and  leaving  Orleaia 
took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  He  was  young,  ardent,  snl 
poetical,  of  high  rank,  surrounded  with  friends,  and  smp^ 
supplied  with  limds, — for,  thongh  he  waa  not  in  orden,  M 
enjoyed  the  proceeds  of  two  benefices.  It  was  small  wood* 
that  under  these  circnmstances  he  should  have  yielded  ta 
the  temptations  of  Paris,  and  ha*e  eagerij  triied  ths 

Elessures  that  presented  ttiemselves.  But  the  extent  tf 
is  dissipation  has  been  enonnously  exaggerated  i  uon 
particularly  has  his  connection  with  the  woman  whom  he 
afterwards  married  been  the  occasion  of  calumny  and  nit- 
representation.  A  severe  ilinea  at  last  recalled  to  hh 
mmd  the  teachings  of  his  old  master  Wolmar,  and  bm^b 
clearly  before  him  the  contrast  bis  conduct  presented  ts 
them.  Immediately  on  bb  recovery,  in  October,  15*8,  h* 
retired  to  Geneva,  publicly  liillilled  bis  promise  to  many 
the  woman  witb  whom  he  had  formerly  lived,  and  jnned 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  following  year  he  waa  mads 
professor  of  Greek  at  the  academy  of  L^tisanne,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  communicating  frequency  with 
Calvin  at  Geneva.  Daring  this  time  he  completed  Clement 
Marot's  French  tnnalalion  of  the  Psalms,  and  b^sn  lbs 
extended  labors  on  the  New  Testament,  which  nsnltd 
in  liis  ramooE  translation  and  commentary.  His  vencn- 
tion  for  Calvin,  already  great,  was  strengthened  fay  desar 
intercourse ;  he  vigorously  defended  the  execnliou  of 
Servetos;  and  in  1558  he  glsdly  removed  to  Geoen. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  Ihe  acadonv,  and 
anisted  Calvin  in  bis  theological  lectures.  Soon  dy  ha 
vigorous  leaching,  his  nnmerous  writings,  and  his  sncMi 
in  foreign  embsssies,  he  cume  to  be  looked  upon  as  Ihe 
moat  prominent  man  in  the  church  of  Geneva  next  to 
Calvin ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1564,  he  «m 
nominated  his  succenor  as  teacher  of  theology,  and  mi- 
erally  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  Calvinist  puty.  Hk 
enormous  activity  enabled  him  not  only  to  manage  Ibe 
inlemal  affaits  of  the  church,  and  to  carry  on  the  import- 
ant negotiations  with  France  and  other  powere,  bat  also  (i> 
compose  several  theolo^cal  works  of  coindder^le  valK 
Old  age  did  not  rob  him  of  bis  energy;  for  in  ISSfl  ba 
was  able  to  give  a  sslirical  refutation  of  the  story  spiesd 
about  by  the  Roman  Catholics  (hat  he  had  apoetaliied  en 
his  death-bed.  He  resigned  all  his  official  fimctions  ia 
ISOO,  and  died  on  the  13th  October,  1006,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  86. 

Beta's  worka  were  very  nnmBrooa,  and  some  of  them,  aodi  U 
Hulairt  leclltiatliqiie  da  tglim  rtftarmt—  d»  rogaamt  <lt  /VaKC^ 
■.laiiantt  7^b«oia«ec,are,itilIof vatna.  HiBRpota- 
reited,  and  atlll  perfaapi  raats,  on  hia  editioaa 
and  tianilaliona  of  tfae  New  Teatament,  wtaleh  did  mudi  he 
tbe  canes  of  [he  Reformation.  See  Sohloaaer,  £tt«  liet  71a>^ 
ffaa,  etc..  1808 ;  Baum,  Tlutdor  Bna,  S  vols.,  1M3-S1  (iacoa- 
plele).  A  biography  of  him  was  written  by  one  of  bis  farorite 
popila,  Antoine  Ia  Fays. 


Co»/«.,o 


_.     _.    .  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  river  Orbe,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  LMOgatiae 
canal,  38  miles  S.W.  of  Montpellier.  It  is  sumjunded  by 
old  walls  flanked  with  toweni,  round  which  is  a  promenade 
planted  witb  trees,  and  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  cathcdial. 
Saint  Nazaire,  dating  from  the  12th,  I3th,  and  14th 
centuries,  several  cburtihes,  an  old  episcopal  palace,  now 
□sed  for  the  Government  offices,  a  communal  college,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  library.  It 
manufactures  silk  stockings,  starch,  gloves,  brandy,  con 
fectionerv,  paper,  leather,  and  glasa,  and  has  a  CDoeider- 
able  trade.  B6iiers  is  of  great  antiqaily,  and  has  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  causeway  acme  the  maish 
of  Onp-estang,  and  other  Roman  works.  The  Bomsa 
established  a  colony  there,  and  it  was  the  hesdqnarlsn  oS 
the  seventh  legion,  under  tbe  title  of  -Rstorrs  SiplimamoniM. 
The  present  name  occurs  in  the  form  Bam  as  cariy  as 
Pestus  Avienus  (5th  or  Sth  century).  The  town  was  cooi- 
plelely  destroyed  in  1209  by  the  forces  of  Simon  de  UnM- 
ibrt  in  the  crusade  against  Ite  Albigenses,  on  which  oeo» 


dm  60,000  penoo* 

torn  vera  rabailt  in  1289;  bat  it  again  rafiend  Krerely 

in  th«  dvil  wad  raligiooa  mus  of  the  ISth  avxtiiitj,  &ad  all 

te  fcaiiftcatioos  wen  datrored  in  1S32.    Popnlalioii  In 

1872.30,067. 

BEZIQUE,  a  gum  at  ca>^  (probablj  ftom  Bp.  betieo, 
little  kia^  in  allusion  lo  the  meeting  of  the  qaeen  and 
knave,  an  important  feature  in  the  gMae).  Tnere  ia  a 
ptMip  of  card  games  which  pooacan  many  feaCnrcs  in  com- 
tnoD.  The  oldest  of  these  is  mariagt,  then  follow  bm*- 
MemMfe,  ChtMint  da  irvu,'  hriican  or  hriacfae,  and  ctn^-cenf*. 
B^Que  (also  called  bai  and  baigM)  appeara  to  have  been 
iJMmaed  on  these:  it  is,  in  fiwt,  oriiina  plajed  with  a 
doable  pack,  and  with  certain  modiiScatioiis  rendered 
WHoemtTj  by  the  introduction  of  additional  cards. 

Id  plajinK  Miiqne,  t 
thmi,  foiiTt,  Atm,  and 

gather  ud  aMd  ai  ons.    ina  paoki  iDoaia  Dare  luau  ■imilarj; 
oolorsd  or  ornamCDtwl. 

Tha  plajan  mit  for  daal,  and  the  hlgheat  hfiiqne  eard  daal*. 
Ths  oardB  rmnk  ai  fallnwi: — Aoe,  ten,  king,  qawn,  knare,  nine, 

•■gh^  HTBn. 

Tha  nDD-d*aIar  ants  [hs  paek  to  lb*  daaler,  wlko  rtonlto  tb> 
d  dcala  thi«*  aard*  to  hii  adrartarj,  thraa 
a  Muh,  and  again  thre*  to  eaoh.  The  top 
eard  of  ^oie  ramaining  (oalled  the  iloek)  li  tnrDed  up  for 
tramp*.  The  itook  ii  plaaed  fiu»  dawnwardt  betwMa  ths 
plaTon,  and  ilightlj  ipread.  Tha  platen  then  ti^a  up  tha 
■ardi  dealt  to  them,  and  the  non-daaler  playi  any  uc^  out  of 
hii  hand,  and'the  dealer  plaji  a  eard  to  it  from  hia  hand,  the 
two  eardi  thoa  played  conatitutiag  a  tritk.  There  ia  no  rHtrlo- 
tioD  aa  to  the  card  to  be  played;  the  aeoond  player  need  not 
follow  auit,  nor  win  the  Iriok.     If  he  wina  the  triok  by  playing 


■apanied  paoketi 


a  higher  card  tit  the 


It  M,  oi 


WhQ 


I  neit  sard.  Thia  allarni 
itinnea  ontil  tho  atoek  (ii 
angsd  for  it,<rhioh  ia  taken  up 


playinjt , 


ip,  the  lead  falla 
irer  wiaa  the  triok  leada 
1  player  laksa  a  eard 

ad  hia  i 
Ring  a 


BxhauBIed.  Tbetrioka 
D  faoe  npwarda  on  the  table,  but  muat  not  be  aearohed 
daring  the  play  of  the  hand. 

The  obJMta  of  the  play  are — 1.  To  promote  in  the  hand 
Tftrioui  combinationa  of  tarda,  wbioh  when  dtrlartd  entitle  the 
holder  to  eeitaiu  aaoretj  2,  To  win  aoei  and  lena;  3.  To  win 
tha  ao-oalled  laat  triok. 

A  declarntion  aan  only  be  made  by  tha  trinner  of  a  triok  im- 
nediately  after  he  baa  won  it,  and  before  he  dnwi  from  the 
(toflk.  It  la  effected  by  plooing  the  dealared  oardi  (one  of  wbioh 
at  leait  mult  not  have  been  declared  before)  face  upwarda  on  the 
table.  Declared  oarda  are  left  faoe  np  on  the  Ubie;  but  tbey 
■till  form  part  of  the  haod,  and  can  be  led  or  played  Juat  aa 
though  they  had  not  been  declaiwi.  A  player  ti  not  bound  to 
deehve,  al^ough  he  may  win  a  triok  and  hold  aeoring  oarda. 
A  eard  lad  or  played  cannot  be  dealared.  Here  than  one  dee- 
latalion  may  be  made  to  one  triok,  prorided  no  oard  of  one  oom- 
binaiion  Torma  part  of  another  thai  U  declared  with  It.  Thua 
tburknaTea  and  a  marriiige  (aee  table  of  loarea)  may  be  declared 
at  the  aame  time ;  bnt  a  player  aannct  declare  king  and  qaecn 
of  epadaa  and  knave  of  dlsmondi  together  to  aeore  marriage 
and  biaique  with  thoae  three  oardi.  He  muat  flnt  deolnre  one 
eombioation,  Bay  b6>ique ;  and  when  he  wing  another  trich  he 
ean  aeore  marriage  by  dBularing  tho  king.  A  doclamtion  ean- 
not  be  made  of  oarda  tbut  have  already  nil  been  declared.  Thaa, 
if  four  koavea  (one  being  a  b^ilque  V.nti.wn)  and  four  qneena  (one 
being  a  bCaique  queen)  hare  been  declared,  the  knare  and  queen 
alrewly  declared  cannot  be  declared  again  at  bfiique.  To  aoore 
all  lbs  oombinationa  with  theae  oarda,  atler  the  knaiea  are  de- 
glared  and  another  trislc  won,  biliqne  mnat  neit  be  made,  after 
Whiob,  on  winning  another  triok,  the  three  queena  oan  lia  added, 
and  fonr  qneena  aeored.  Again,  if  a  aeqaenee  In  trumpa  ia  de- 
alared, marriage  of  the  king  and  queen  on  the  table  oannot  after- 
ward*  take  plaoe.  To  loare  both,  the  marriage  abouid  be  declared 
llrat,  and  after  winning  another  triok  the  remaining  aeqn^poe 
earda  sboald  be  added.    Laatly,  a  oard  onoe  declared  can  only  ba 

esampia:  the  biiiqao  queen  can  be  declared  in  btiiqua,  mar- 
rfan,  and  four  qneena;  bnt  baring  onoe  been  deelared  in  aingit 
Muqae,  ahe  cannot  fhrm  part  of  another  ilogle  b^ilqne ;  bar- 
ing Man  married  onoe,  aha  eannot  be  married  again ;  and  har 
log  taken  part  in  one  tet  of  fonr  qneena,  the  oaanot  take  part 
la  anothar. 

Tha  taren  of  trumpt  may  be  either  declared  or  eiohanged  for 
tba  tnm-np  arter  winning  a  trick,  and  before  drawing.  When 
•lohanged,  the  tnm-up  ia  taken  into  the  player't  band,  aod  the 
•eTon  pnt  In  ita  place.  The  aeoond  aeTeu  ia,  of  oourae.  declared, 
•■  it  would  be  abaurd  to  eichange  one  aeren  for  another.  A 
atren  when  dealared  la  not  left  on  ibia  table,  bnt  la  aimplj  aliown. 


TahU  of  Btiiqiu  Seoru. 

Srttn  of  (maipi,'  turned  up,  dealer  marka 10 

Sepe*  of  Vnmpt,  deolarpd  or  axehanged,  player  marka.  10 

Matriagt  (kmg  and  queen  of  any  anit)  declared.- 20 

Rai/al  -marriagt  (king  and  qnean  of  trumpa)  dmiared.,  44 
S^iqut'  (qneen  of  ipadea  and  knave  of  diamonda)  ds- 

DoubU 
Fnwt  a> 

olarod  ,'....'. ;.„ '.'....._  100 

Four  kins'  (*oy  (Onr)  dealared _ K,...    SO 

Four  atum  (any  fonr)  daolared„„„„ 60 

Four  knaim  (any  four)  declared,...^ „ ,     40 

AoaowB  (aoe,  ten,  king,  queen,  koaT*  of  trumpa)  de- 

■       ■  ..  JB» 


>t  eaoh  one  marhi     10 


The  winner  of  the  lut  trick  can  declare  anything  in  hia  hand 

(lubjeot  to  (he  limitations  with  regard  to  deolaring  already  ai- 

plained).     After  thia  ail  deciarKtionB  oeaw.    The  winaer  of  the 

laat  triok  takea  the  laat  card  of  the  itock,  and  tbe  loaer  the  torn 

ip  card  (or  aeren  eiohanged  for  it).    All  earda  on  the  table  that 

lave  been  dealared  and  not  played,  are  taken  up  by  their  cwnara. 

The  laat  eight  tneki  are  then  played,  but  the  rulee  of  play  alter. 

~'  a  winner  of  the  laat  trick  leada.    The  lecond  player  muat  fol- 

r  auit  if  able,  and  mnat  win  tbe  trick  if  able,  and  If  not  able 

follow  auit,  he  mnat  win  the  triok  if  he  can  by  tramping. 

e  winner  of  the  trick  leada  to  tha  neiL     The  Irioka  are  only 

valuable  for  tbe  aoei  and  tena  tbey  may  eontaln.     If  a  player 

rerokea  in  the  laat  eight  tricka,  or  doea  not  win  tha  oard  led,  if 

kbie,  tbe  laat  eight  triok*  belong  to  hia  adreraary. 

Whan  a  deal  ia  orer.  tbe  non-dealer  in  the  preTiooa  hand 
leali,  and  ao  on  alternately  until  tha  game  ia  won  bj  one  of  the 
playera  reaobing  lOOD.  All  the  score*  are  reckoned  by  teoa,  bat 
there  la  no  reaaon  wby  they  ehonld  not  be  rochoned  by  units, 
tbe  game  In  that  oaae  being  100  up.  The  aoora  may  be  kept  by 
meauB  of  a  bttique  board  and  pega,  or  by  a  nombered  dial  and 

PcHALTin. — If  the  dealer  give*  too  few  eard*  tbe  numbar 
muat  be  completed  from  the  itoeh.  ortbs  non-dealer,  not  baring 
looked  at  hia  oarda.  may  have  a  fieah  deal. 

If  the  dealer  giro*  his  adreraary  too  many  oarda  tha  player 
who  haa  too  many  muat  not  draw  until  hia  niAnber  ia  reduoed  to 

If  the  dealer  glret  himself  too  many  oarda  tha  non-dealer 
may  draw  the  aurpius  oarda  and  add  them  to  the  atoek,  unless 
the  dealer  haa  looked  at  hia  hand,  when  he  is  liable  to  the  pen. 
alty  for  playing  with  nine  cards  (in/ra). 

A  oard  aipoted  in  dealing  girea  tha  adTaraai7the  opUoaof  a 
freah  deal. 

If  a  player  draw*  out  of  hi*  turn,  and  the  adrarsarr  diaoorers 
the  error  before  he  draw*,  he  may  add  20  to  hia  soorel  or  dedaot 
20  from  hia  adroraary'a. 

If  tbe  winner  of  a  triok  whan  drawing  lifts  two  earda,  the  ad- 
reraary may  bare  them  sipoaed,  and  take  hia  choice.  If  the 
loaer  of  a  triok  lilts  two  oarda,  the  adreriary  may  look  at  the 
one  Improperly  lifted,  and  at  the  next  draw  that  eard  aod  tha 
next  are  turned  faoe  up,  and  the  player  not  in  fault  haa  hia 

If  a  player  plays  with  aeren  cards  hia  adyenary  may  add  2S 
to  his  own  score,  or  deduct  ZO  from  tbo  offeoder'a.  The  playei 
with  a  oard  abort  muat  take  two  card*  at  bli  neit  draw. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  play  of  the  hand  one  player  ia  foosi 
to  hold  nine  oarda,  tbe  other  baring  but  eight,  tb*  adrertary  of 
the  player  wilh  nine  oarda  may  add  SOD  to  hia  own  aoore,  or 
deduct  200  from  the  offender'i.  The  player  with  alae  oarda 
must  play  to  tbe  next  trick  without  drawing. 

There  ia  no  penalty  at  two-handed  bislqna  for  eipoaing  B 


*  When  clube  or  nearra  arc  irumps,  ine  oeziqae  cama  are  qneen  oi 
apsdea  and  knara  of  diamonds.    Wheu  spades  or  diamonda  an 

Some  piayera  object  to  this  altcrstlou,  but  it  is  a  great  Improiemen 

>  If  BloElleMilqDe  Is  declared  drat,  and  then  the  two  other  b«ilaui 
cards  added,  tsoo  la  scored  <d  addiilon  to  the  M  already  scored ;  bu 
ir  k11  Four  are  decliied  together  only  CM  can  be  ecored,  and  nut  9W. 


AicedDw 


end  after 


Itcon- 


ulnn.    When  scoring  in  this  vty  It  aecaelDnally  happeni 

of  ihe  so-called  last  trick, 

>  The  BixBlied  last  trick  is  the  last  before  the  stock  la  exhausted. 
When  two  csrda  of  the  stock,  rls.,  the  trump  and  auetber  eaid, 
remain  on  the  table,  the  player  winning  the  trick  la  aald  to  win  tba 
laii  trick,  nolwlthatanding  that  Iheie  are  still  eight  tricka  lo  be 


MO 

Mrd  from  the  hui'l,  or  for  Isulii 
fcoT  huidad  bfiique,  ft  wd  <ipi 
iMum  aa  tb*  Ubls,  *nd  nothing 
in  MmblnatioD  wiUi  iC  Vhen  k 
the  othtr  p1k;en  pt»7  to 


biequcntl;  d«a]&r«d 


?ODR  Haidbd  Btilqm — mas  llirtw  plan,  *'' 


Ths  roUtloD  of  d»>liDg  got)  to  the  left.  A  nooDd  doablo  b$- 
liqns,  oouoUag  500,  maj  ba  deoUred  to  ft  b$iiqu«  dd  tbs  Ubie, 
■blob   haf  fttnftd;  b«en  oMd  for  doubU  b£«iquii.     Triple  bC- 

.i ^  jjgg     ^,[  ^|,g  „^^j,  Qf  ^^,  t^  I,  b£«iqne  miut  b< 

■     ■  ■■  ....    iJ  to  ft  Iriok.  AUmftj 

SiiqaB  m«y " 
■ingla  one,  or  ft  third  b^iiqas  ma;  b«  added  to  ft 


be  daslari 


iiqu( 


alraad;  deolared.      Iha  game  it  30D0  np.     la  pla^iDE  the 
•ight  trioka,  tha  third  hftnd,  it  not  abia  to  follov  init,  nor  to  win 
tha  trick  by  tmmping,  ni»j  throw  away  any  oftrd  be  pleaiai. 

Wini /Bur  play,  four  ptcki  are  abnffled  (ogetber  and  need  ai 
.•ne.  TnepIft^arF  may  aeora  Independently,  or  tbey  may  play 
M  pftrtaen.  A  >aiK>Qd  doable  biiique  or  triple  b^iique  may  be 
nsorad  ma  baforej  (o  form  them  the  b^iiqnei  may  be  daolftred 
trom  the  hftnd  of  either  partner.  A  plftyar  may  deolare  when 
he  or  hli  pftrtner  tftkea  ft  triok.  In  playing  the  Jut  eight  trioka, 
tha  winner  af  tha  last  triak  and  the  ftdToraary  to  bit  left  play 
their  oftrdi  aniDtt  afteh  other,  ftod  then  the  other  two  aiml- 
IftTly  play  thein. 

Hixn  TO  Puniu. — The  foUowlag  biota,  wbieh  merely  toooh 
en  the  elemeata  of  the  play,  may  aaaiatthe  beginner; — 

The  lead  ia,  aa  a  mle,  diaftdTantagooaa.  Therefore  do  not  win 
the  liisk  nnieaa — (1)  yon  want  to  daelare;  or  (S)  yon  wiah  to 
make  an  aoe  or  tan  of  the  (ait  lad ;  or  (3)  an  aoe  or  ft  ten  ia  led 
whioh  you  dealre  to  win- 
Serena,  aigbta,  and  ninaa  in  plain  niti  are  Tftloeleta.  In 
trampi  they  aboald  be  kept  to  obtain  tha  lead  with.  It  ii  rery 
Importfttit  to  keep  one  imftll  tramp  in  hand  If  ponibla.  KnaTea 
alao  are  of  bat  tittle  valoa  (exoept  bfialqne  aad  tmmp  knftrei), 
and  may  be  thrown  away  freely. 

It  la  of  more  impartanaa  to  win  ftoea  ftud  t«na  or  to  make 
triaks  with  them  than  at  flmt  tight  ftppeara.  Biperienead  play- 
en  prefer  a  namber  of  imall  ■oorai  to  laoriBoiag  them  for  the 
ehftaoe  of  ft  large  ooa.  Therefore  it  i>  not  ooniidered  good  play 
M  a  mle  to  go  for  fonr  a«w  unlesa  yon  have  three,  and  are  in 
no  dilBoulty  aa  to  yoor  play.  Rather  make  trieka  with  the 
aeaa,  and  aapeoiftlly  eaptnre  tena  with  them.  Wbenarer  yon  are 
•eoond  plftyar,  and  oaa  win  a  triek  with  a  tan,  take  it,  eioept  in 
tmmpa,  of  whiob  the  ten  ia  kept  For  teqaenae. 

When  Id  diffloaltlea,  lead  an  aoe  or  ft  tea  In  piefarenea  to  a 
king  or  qaaen.  Ai  ft  rnle,  It  yon  try  for  ftaai,  yon  have  to 
iftorifioe  loma  other  eoora,  and  are  pretty  tore  to  loaa  eome  ot 
(j,g|. «__  ^..,,_,__.,.__ 

It 
win  It,  iBftd  ftnoUier. 

Endn*ar  to  reoolleat  in  what  iulta  the  aoea  and  taoi  li 
bean  plftyad,  lo  that,  when  leading,  yon  may  obooae  auiti 
whioh  tha  moat  aoaa  and  (ana  are  oat.  Similarly,  if  yonr 
Tenary  daolarea  aoaa,  avoid  leading  tha  lalta  of  the  deelared 
aoai;  and,  in  dtaearding,  retain  thoia  oardi  whioh  are  li 
likely  to  be  taker,  by  aeea  and  laoa. 

Haying  a  ehoioe  between  playiog  a  pooible  aooring  sard,  < 
■mail  tmnjp,  or  a  «ard  that  you  haTa  declared,  generally  play 
the  laat  ao  aa  to  coneMj  yoar  hand. 

Do  not  part  with  a  aeqnenoe  eard  early  in  tha  hand, 
yon  hft«e  a  dnplieftte,  fta  playing  it  abow*  that  yoa  are  likely  to 
hold  the  dnplieftta,  ftud  yoa  tbna  fnt  your  opponant'e  game,  aa 
he  will  Immediately  nae  bia  tramp  teqaanaa  oarda  to  win  all  the 
aeee  and  tena  yoa  laftd. 

Alao,  do  not  part  with  bftlqae  oarda  ontil  near  tha  end  of  the 
hBnd,a*eB  after  deolaring  btiiqne,  tieoftaie  by  aa  doing  yonglre 
np  all  ohanoe  of  doable  Miiqa&  If  yoa  draw  or  hold  a  third 
bedqna  oard,  iaerifloB  eTorylhlng,  eren  aeqnenoe  oarda,  for  the 
ehaoee  of  a  doable  bfiiqaa. 

Arold  dealarlDgoonibinatiana  whlah  abow  year  ftdreraary  thai 
he  caanot  make  aeqnenoa  or  double  b^iiqne.  By  keeping  bin 
In  the  dark  yoD  hamper  bit  game,  and  are  rery  likely  to  oanae 
him  to  refnln  trom  tramping  yoar  aoea  or  tena.  For  eiamplej 
if  eftrly  in  tha  hftnd  yon  bold  two  tmmp  qneent  and  two  bCiiqui 
queens,  yon  aboald  poitpoae  dealaring  tham  aa  long  fta  poaaible, 
or  eren  tioiiflaa  the  aeora  altogether- 
Yon  may  often  judge  dariag  the  play  of  the  hand  what  oom- 
binationa  your  advareary  ii  going  for.  Tbna,  If  ha  diaoardi 
kinn  he  ia  probably  atrong  in  queeni,  and  «e<  htki.  If  i> 
doubt  aa  to  whether  you  ihoald  keep  kinga  or  qaeeni,  yon  ot 
eourae  ahooia  tha  aombination  be  i*  not  trying  for.  Vlth  at- 
taDtion  and  aiperianoa  it  ie  aarprlsing  how  mnoh  may  be  in- 
ferred aa  (o  your  adrersary'e  game,  and  how  greatly  yonr  own 
line  of  play  may  be  thaa  dinoted- 

It  ia  ai  a  mle  right  to  win  tha  lait  tiiak,  in  order  to  prevanl 
the  advareary  frore  declaring,  for  whieb  parpoea  lead  the  aoe  of 
(CTunpa-    When  within  ft  few  triaka  of  the  and  of  the  hftnd,  yon 


may  aftao  prerent  yonr  opponent  from  leoTiiig  taqaaDetbylml- 
ing  ont  yonr  high  trampi. 

In  playing  the  laat  eight  trieka  yonr  otjeet  la  linply  to  aak* 
ai  many  aoea  aind  tena  fti  yoa  aan,  and  to  win  thoee  of  year 


Whanarer  a  aaoring  card  li  played,  the  winner  of  tha  triA 
plaoet  it  faoe  up warda  In  front  of  him  (tha  aama  with  both 
oardi  if  two  aoonng  oarda  are  played  to  a  triek),  fbmieg  nnn 
of  aosa,  kingi,  qoeani,  knarei,  and  Imnp  tena  (eitled  ifm 
oarda).  Carda  of  the  aama  deDomination  an  pbetd  eTarlap- 
ping  one  another  lengthwiae  from  the  player  towaida  hu  adnt^ 
■ary  to  eeonontiie  apaoe-  When  a  aooriag  eard  li  plaead  anaag 
the  open  oarda,  all  the  aerena,  eighta,  ninea,  and  plain  nit  ta* 
in  the  trieka  are  turned  dowa-  Open  eardi  eaBDOt  beplayed  ft 
aeeond  Iime,ftad  eftD  only  be  >ued  in  deeleriDg.  Vbether  a* 
uied  or  not  they  ramnin  faoa  npwarda  on  the  table  until  the  (sl 
of  the  band,  including  the  lait  eight  trickL     A  player  «ii  it. 

triok  won  eontaini  a  card  or  earda,  which  added  to  hii  op« 
oarda  aompleta  any  combination  that  ecorei-  Krery  duiai^ 
tion  maat  inelnde  a  eard  played  to  tha  trick  lait  won.  Aoea 
and  tena  mnit  be  toored  aa  aoon  aa  won,  and  not  at  tha  ted  af 
the  band.  The  aaran  of  tmmpa  oan  be  axehanged  by  the  vta- 
nar  of  the  trick  oontaining  it  j  and  if  the  tnm-up  eard  ti  «a 
that  oan  be  need  in  declaring,  It  beemnaa  an  open  eard  wba 
eiohanged.  Tha  B«T*n  of  tmmpa  whan  not  eiahanged  ii  leond 
for  by  ikt  player  winning  tha  trick  oontaining  It. 


chelar, 


a  allon 


open  earda  can  at  onoe  be  oaed,  without  waiting  to  win  aaatlHr 
trlok,  in  aa  many  oombiaationi  of  different  olaaaaa  aa  they  wiB 
Itorm  with  the  winner'a  open  oarda-  Voreianqtle:  A  baa  ttiea 
open  kinga,  and  he  wtna  ft  triok  sontainlDC  a  king-  Brfac* 
drawing  ag»n  he  placea  the  fourth  king  with  the  o&ar  Ibraa^ 
id  loorea  80  for  kings.     This  is  a  aimple  deelaratioa.    Bat 


king. 

deol area  royal  marriage  (10) ;  fonr  kinga  (SO) ;  fonr  qneeBa  (6sj  : 
and  tenuenee  (ZGOj;  and  eeore*  ia  all,  130.  Agidn:  aee  •( 
apadee  ii  tamed  up,  and  aoe  ot  hearti  ia  led.  The  aeeond  pbytr 
baa  two  open  aoea,  and  wins  the  aoe  of  haarta  with  the  aerci 
of  tmmps  and  eiohanges.     Ha  sooras  for  the  aiobaan  It; 


for  the  aee  of  hearts. 


and  the  winner  ot  tl 


10 !  for  the 


The  ordinary  mle  holds  that  a  teoond  daclamtloB  eannat  b* 
made  of  a  etnl  already  deolared  in  tke  same  eUse.  Tbas:  ft 
queen  onae  mftrried  eannot  be  married  again;  a  Rfth  kiag 
added  to  four  already  deolared  does  not  entitle  to  anotbar  taai* 
for  kings. 

The  fandamental  point  to  be  borne  In  mind  Ii,  that  ne  deda- 
rmtion  oan  be  elfeetad  by  meana  of  oarda  bold  in  the  baad. 
Tbusi  A  haTing  three  open  qoeena  and  a  qaeen  in  taandaaaeat 
add  it  to  bia  open  oardi.     Ha  muat  win  another  triok  eoaliia- 

Declarationi  oontinue  during  the  play  of  the  last  eight  tM» 
Just  the  aama  aa  during  the  play  ot  the  other  eotds. 

The  game  ia  2000  ap.  After  euh  deal  It  Is  adritableta  ibit 
ile  thoroughly ;  otherwise  a  number  of  small  eaids  will  ma  le- 
gether  in  the  stock,  and  Impair  the  iDtaraat  of  the  ganat  It  ii 
alao  adTiaabla  to  adopt  the  obange  tn  the  bfelqae  earda  taeoia- 
mendad  for  ordinary  bf  siqna,  otbarwiat  the  aoores  of  eB*  baaJ 
may  run  rery  high,  and  of  the  other  vary  low,  which  qxdb  the 
game.  Tbe  lead  is  eren  more  disadTantageona  than  at  orfiaary 
b4iiqne.  It  it  Important  not  to  lead  oardi  that  oan  b«  wan  Iqi 
btiiqaa  cards.  It  is  often  adTiaable  to  win  with  a  high  card 
though  able  to  win  wiihU  low  one;  that  bftTiof  king,  nintota 
auit  of  which  the  eight  la  led.  if  yon  win  tha  (risk,  yoa  tboidd 
take  it  with  tbe  king-  It  la  not  of  ao  mnoh  oonteqneoee  to  via 
aoei  and  tena  (eapeelally  the  latter)  aa  at  ordinary  bMqaa-  It 
la  a  diSoalt  point  in  the  game  lo  decide  whether  to  wla  triaka 
with  aeqnenoe  cards,  on  the  Aanoa  ot  eTentoalty  teoriu  M- 
quenoe,  or  to  reterre  (mmpa  for  tha  laat  eight  tridi.  Aa  a 
mle.  if  the  hftnd  ia  well  adTancad,  and  yoa  are  bftdly  of  to 
tmmps,  win  trieka  with  sequanoe  carda  and  etpeslallyir  yoa 
have  duplloate  aeqaanoe  oarda  make  them  both.  If  bady 
off  In  tmmpa  towards  the  end  of  a  hand,  and  yonr  adnieuy 
may  iria  doable  biiiqne,  keep  In  hand  an  aoe  or  ttai  of  It* 
b«iique  luita,  aa  when  It  eomaa  to  the  laat  alKht  trlcki  (ia  wU«b 
suit  muat  be  fallowed),  yoo  may  present  at  aeore  of  doahto 
b«sique- 

Gbamd  Bsziqus  (also  i«iled  CAm«N  BUf)  it  pl«J<' 
like  indinar;  b^iqne,  except  a*  fbllowi . — 


BHXOALFUR— BHAMd. 


F««r  pMki  are  ihrnflsd  togathm  (ad  mad  M  ana,  mnd  nine  ' 
«aTdl  ua  dealt  to  «*ah  plkrar,  b;  thraa  at  a  Uma  to  euh.  ' 
WlMn  a  eomblnatloii  ii  dasluad,  aad  ona  of  tba  aarda  osnpoi- 
faiK  it  Si  plajed  aoaf,  aootbcr  daolantlan  oao  ba  oomplatad 
(aftar  vinDing  a  fiok)  nith  tha  una  aarda.  Tbni :  A  daolan* 
fbar  aaw.  Mid  hhi  ona  to  «ln  K  triak,  at  throwi  aoa  »M%j.  A 
haa  k  Bftb  soa  in  hand  and  niDi  a  trisk,  he  oaa  add  it  to  tha 
thraa  ranutninf  daolared  aoai,  and  loorc  four  aoaa  again,  and  ao 
•o.  Harrlafaa  ou  lia  daolared  0T«r  and  orar  again ;  thna  king, 
^naanof  haartoaradaalared,and  tha  plaTCrdiawa  anothsrklng 
•r  hoarti.  Ha  plaja  Uw  daeland  king  and  wini  ths  trlok,  ha 
«aD  thaa  niarT7  tha  qsaas  wun.  Boom  plajera  attest  to  Ihia, 
'•altlBg  it  higuij ;  bat  if  oaTj  permiltad  ajlar  tha  dealared  king 
la  piayad,  it  ia  not  blgani;,  bat  tha  marriaga  of  a  widow,  B(- 
■Iqua  followa  tha  aama  mla :  IT,  nj,  tha  knava  ta  playad  away, 
aaother  knaTi  makaa  anathar  bi^ua ;  and  ao  on  with  donbla 
and  tripla  bidqaa,  If  tha  fiinnar  daolarad  oarda  whiah  raoaln 
HBpla;ad  aan  ba  Bataiisd  th>m  oarda  In  hand  to  maka  tha  raq- 
■laita  aombinatian*.  Saqnenae  oaa  l>a  daolarad  orar  and  OTar 
•gaiD,  aod  oomponnd  dadaraUona  made  among  tha  daolaiad 
«akrda  ara  now  ganantllj  allowad.  Tha  aavana  of  trnmpi  do  not 
•onat,  nor  doaa  tha  la«t  trlok,  or  at  all  arinta  theia  nnlj  eonnt 
hj  agraamant.  Tha  gama  ia  WKH)  sp.  Tha  graat  potati  lo  ^m 
at  ara  to  daelara  fbar  aoaa  or  aaqaana^  whieh  oaa  then  be  da- 
•larad  otot  aod  OTar  again,  U  fraah  aoaa  or  aaqaanoa  eardi  are 
taken  Into  hand  (tha  dapUoata  nqoanoa  aarda  ti^ng  ttnt 
pl^ad  aw^).  Wltb  fair  ohanoa  of  aaqaanoa  averTthlng  alia, 
«Tan  aaai  or  ohanoa  of  doable  btdqaa,  uoald  ba  •aariflaad. 

BHAgALPUB,  a  divuion  or  comminionenhip  of  Brit- 
ish ludiL  nnder  the  LieuUnant-Ooveimor  of  Bengal,  com- 
prinng  the  digtricti  of  Bhigalpur,  Monshir,  Saoltll  Par- 
mata,  and  Pamish,  lies  between  23°  ana  27°  N.  laL,  and 
86'  and  89°  E.  Ions.  It  a  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  inde- 
pendent stale  of  SepU  and  the  British  dbtrict  of  Dirjil- 
ing:  on  the  E.  by  the  districts  of  Jalpiiguri,  Dinijpur, 
Uildah,  Hatshidibdd,  and  Bfrbhdm ;  on  the  S.  by  the  dis- 
tricta  of  Bfrbhdm,  Uinbhdm,  and  Haiirfbdgh  ;  and  on  tiie 
W.  b;  the  dittrkU  of  Oayi,  PatUL,  and  Tirhut.  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  ccnsot  repoK  of  1872,  Bhigalpur  division  con- 
lAined  an  area  of  18,685  square  milea,  with  a  lotal  popula- 
tion of  6,613,363  (>.&,  351  to  the  aqaare  mile),  inhabiting 
19,247  Tillagee  and  1,801,497  housea.  Of  this  population, 
4,925,714,  or  74-5  per  cenL,  are  Hindns',  1,121,630,  or  170 
per  cent.,  Mahomelaos;  2169  Christians;  53  Buddhists; 
o63,49!^  or  8*5  per  cent.,  of  unspecified  religion,  chiefly  con- 
•istms  of  aboriginal  tribes. 

B^OALTUR,  a  district  of  British  India  in  tha  division 
of  the  same  name,  under  the  Lien  tenant-Governor  of  Ben- 
n1  sitnated  between  26°  35'  30"  and  24°  32'  39"  S.  laL, 
■nd  87°  33'  61"  and  86°  21'  32"  K  long.  It  is  bounded 
«n  the  N.  by  the  independent  state  of  Nepil,  on  the  £.  by 
the  districts  of  Pumiah  and  the  Sant^  ParganilB,  on  the  S. 
hy  the  Santil  Pargania  and  Hai&rfbigh,  and  on  the  Vf. 
hiy  the  districts  of  Honghir  and  Tirhut.  Bh^lpur  is  a 
longand  narrow  district,  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  BJver  Ganges.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  district 
the  scenery  in  parts  of  the  hill-ranges  and  the  highlands 
which  connect  them  is  very  beautiful.  The  hills  are  of  the 
primary  formation,  with  fine  masses  of  contorted  gneiss. 
fthe  ground  is  broken  up  into  picturesque  gorges  and  deep 
tvvinea,  and  the  whole  is  covered  witli  fine  forest  tribes  and 
«  rich  nndergrowth.  Within  this  portion  also  lie  llie  low- 
lands of  Bhlgalpur,  fertile,  well  planted,  well  watered,  and 
highly  coltivated.  The  country  north  of  the  Ganges  ia 
level,  hnt  beautifnlly  diversified  with  trees  and  verdure. 
Three  fine  rireia  flow  throi^h  the  dialrict — the  Oanses, 
Kasf,  and  Gbagri.  The  Ganges  runs  a  course  of  60  miles 
through  Bhfigalpur,  is  navigable  all  the  year  round,  and 
baa  an  average  width  of  three  miles.  The  Kuef  rises  in 
the  HimAlayss  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  near  Colgong 
(Kahlgion),  within  BliHgalpur.  It  is  a  fine  stream,  navi- 
gable up  lo  the  foot  of  the  iiilh,  and  receives  the  Ohagrf 
^ght  milea  above  its  debouchure. 

Tha  oanaai  of  1ST2  ditoloeed  a  popalatioa  of  1.8ZS,290  Hal*, 
Inhabiting  2730  (owna  or  villagM ;  and  329,371  boam,  giving 
ao  averatfO  of  423  par  sqnars  mila,  66T  per  village,  and  b-&  per 
baaSB.  Of  the  tout  population.  i,B3g,il4B.  or  SB'S  per  oant.,  are 
Hlndot;  IflMSe,  or  «-3  per  cent.,  Mahometan!;  332  ChriKianB; 
19  BnddhittSi  18,361,  or  -9  per  sent.,  of  DDipcoifled  raligioni, 
vbiefl;  of  aboriginal  tribee,  soaiiatiog  of  hillmec,  Mila,  Saottli, 
Ao.     In  tha  aarl;  dayi  of  Britlah  admiDiatratioD  theaa  hill  peo- 

ea  gave  moah  troable.     The;  were  tha  original  inhabilanta  of 
e  oonntly  wham  the  Aryan  oonquerors  had  driven  hacli  into 
tba  barren  hiUa  and  unhealthj  foreata.     Thia  Ihej  aranged  from 
ttion  to  geoaiatlon  bj  plundering  aod  ravaging  the  plains. 


ibdneorraatr^nthaaemaraadarsprovad  ftattlass, 
till  Aaguitna  Clavelaad,  the  oolleotor  of  Bhigalpar  in  tha  lattaf 
half  ofla-- — * '-—  ^--"■' -■ 


Sol- 


fully  made  over  the  protaatiou  of  tha  diitrlot  to  the  vary  bill 
people  who  a  few  veara  before  had  baau  Ita  aooarge.  Rioa^ 
wheat,  Inrln,  oata,  Indian  aom,  varioiu  kioda  of  millet,  palsoi, 
oll-aeeda,  tobaooo,  ootton,  indigo,  opium,  flax  and  hemp,  and 
angar-eana,  ara  tha  prinaipal  agrioaltnral  produati  of  Bhtgal- 
pni  diatriot.  Tba  jonglea  afford  good  puturaga  in  tha  hot 
weather,  and  abonnd  in  las,  rilk  ooooona,  oataahD,  taiin  and 
tha  Maiat  fralt,  whloh  1>  both  used  aa  fruit  and  fOr  the  mann- 
thelara  of  apirfls.  Iron,  gold,  ooal.  and  bniidlng  stone  ara 
foand,  bnt  no  iron  or  ooal  ia  at  praaent  imaltad  or  worked. 
Sold  la  washed  from  the  river  sand  in  amall  partioles.  Silk 
oloth,  sailed  latar,  and  pots  similar  to  Ohineai  ware,  are  the 
prlneinal  mannfbotares  of  Bliig^nr.  Prinaipal  aeata  of  trade 
— Bhtealpnr,  Shogbi,  Colgong  (Kahlrton),  Pfrpaintl,  and  So 
tlngao}  on  the  Eaat  Indian  Railway ;  Umarpar,  Fnrainl  Cb&n< 

Snr,  Belhai,  Jalnnr,  Katarii,  Sabalpnr,  Paajwtirt,  and  Chan- 
ao,  in  tha  poqCd  of  tha  diatriot;  and  Blhpar,  EriiboaganJ, 
HnralfganJ,  aod  PratipgaoJ  north  of  tha  Gangea.  Baaldei  niaa 
prinaipal  roada  with  a  total  length  of  US  milea,  whloh  fonn  tha 
maaoa  of  eileraal  and  Internal  oommnnioation,  M  mllea  of  ths 
Baat  Indian  Railway  ooanaot  Bhigalpar  with  OaleatU  and 
Dppar  India.  For  administrative  porpoaea  Bhigalpar  diitrial 
la  divided  into  foar  magisterial  snbdivlaiona,  via.,  the  headqnar^ 
ten  anbdivlaion,  and  those  of  B(nk(,  Uadhopart,  and  Banal; 
aad  for  polioe  porpoaea  into  twelve  tAdiidf.  A  ragnlar  polios 
BOO  atniog,  waa  maintained  in  1ST2  at  a  total  ooat  of  £9549,  or 
an  average  of  one  man  to  every  T'OO  aqaare  mllea,  and  29T9  of 
the  population.  Bealdea  the  regnlar  polioe  there  ware,  in  IBTl, 
MM  village  watobmen,  aapportad  at  an  eatimatsd  ooat  of  £5700, 

Eaid  by  tba  land-boldera  and  villagers,  eioloiive  of  the  sarvioa 
.oda  wfatoh  they  mjoj  rent  ttae.  The  total  net  raienuo  of  tha 
diatriot.  In  1870-71,  amoantod  to  £IS»,fii5,  of  whioh  £71,101, 
or  Sr7I  per  oonL,  was  derived  from  the  land;  eipaadltata^ 
£82,&7I).  Far  the  adooation  of  tha  people  there  were,  la  1871, 
11  Qovemmoiit  and  ajded  aohoote,  attended  by  S7B  pupils,  and 
mwotalned  at  a  total  ooat  of  £2313,  of  whish  OoTamment  aon- 
triboted  £929.  The  unaided  sohbols  nombend  .111,  attended 
by  3593papi1a.  Thesllmate  ofBhigalpnr  partakaiof  the  oha- 
raotai  both  of  the  deitaio  diitriots  of  Bengal  and  of  the  dis- 
trieta  of  Behar,  between  whioh  it  la  iltaatsd.  The  hot  ieaaon 
sett  in  about  ths  end  of  Maroh,  eoatiuasa  till  ths  begianing  of 
June,  the  temperature  at  thia  time  rising  as  high  aa  110°  Fahr. 
The  raini  uually  begin  at  tho  end  of  June  and  last  till  tha 
middle  of  September ;  average  annual  rainf^il,  55  ioohaa.  Tba 
oold  aaaaon  aommenoas  at  the  beginning  of  November  and  lasts 
till  Harob.  During  Deeember  and  January  the  tamparatura 
falls  aa  low  as  11°  Fahr.  The  average  aaaoal  tanporatara  ia 
78°.  Bhigalpur  formed  a  part  of  the  anaiaat  Sanskrit  king- 
dom of  Anga.  In  later  times  it  waa  iooladed  Id  tha  powerial 
Hioda  kingdom  of  Hagadba  or  Bahar,  and  in  the  7th  aanttuy 
A.D.  it  waa  an  independent  etate,  with  the  aity  of  Champi  for 
Ita  oapltal.  It  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  tha  Mahometan 
kingdom  of  Qanr,  and  was  aubseqaently  subjugated  by  Akbar, 
who  deolaiad  it  to  ba  a  part  of  the  Dahli  empire.  Bhtgalpor 
parsed  to  the  Eaat  India  Company  by  tha  grant  of  the  Bmperor 
Sbjh  Alam  ia  1705.  (w.  w.  H.) 

BbIoalfitr,  the  principal  townof  thedistrict  and  divis- 
ion of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  riglil  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  here  seven  miies  wide,  in  25°  ll^N.  lat.  and  87° 
E,  long.  The  town  is  two  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  in 
width,  but  lies  in  a  low,  open  valley,  and  couaists  of  scat- 
tered market-places  meanly  built.  Its  most  interesting 
objects  are  two  ancient  round  loweis,  each  about  70  feet 
high.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  the  two  Cleveland  monu- 
ments, one  erected  by  Government,  and  the  other  by  the 
Hindus,  to  the  memory  of  llie  civilian,  who,  at  the  end 
of  last  century,  "bv  conciliation,  confidence,  and  benevo- 
lence, attempted  and  accomplish^  the  entire  subjeclioa  of 
the  lawless  and  savage  inliabitanis  of  the  Junglelerry  of 


the  district ;  it  is  also  a  station  of  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
Its  Government  school  wss  attended  by  361  pupils  in  1872. 
In  the  same  year  the  town  contained  a  population  of 
69,678  souls,  or  whom  50,673,  or  72  per  cent.,  are  Hindns  ; 
18,455,  or  26  per  cent,  Mahometans;  19  were  Buddhists, 
312  Christians,  and  139  unclassified.  Municipal  income, 
in  1872,  £2951,  6b.  ;  eipenditurc,  £3470,  lis.;  incidence  of 
municipal  taxation,  lOjd.  per  bead  of  the  town  population. 
BHAMO,  or  Banmo  (m  Chinese,  Tbingoai),  a  city  of 
Upjier  Burmah,  situated  m  24°  16'  N.  lat.  and  95°  64'  47" 
E.  louff.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawady,  t  aliori  distance 
below  Its  confiuence  with  the  Tspeng,  and  about  300  miles 
up  the  river  from  Mandalay  the  capital.  It  was  fornierlj 
a  very  flouiishiug  city,  and  the  cfai<^  town  of  a  Shan  [niii- 
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ohNdhy ;  ftnd  thoi^h  grtiuitj  deotyed,  it  is  atill  the  leat  of 
a  Bormeae  goTenior  and  the  oentre  of  a  coniidprabla  trade. 
At  the  time  of  Dr.  John  Andereoa'a  visit  in  the  veer  J868 
(EBpedilion  lo  WtMera  Yunnan,  1871),  it  oonaiflted  of  abont 
MO  houses  of  son-burnt  brick,  and  had  an  tetimoted  pop- 
nlaliiKi  of  2500,  partlj  Sbans  and  partly  Chinese.  The 
Utter  pMBMS  a  temple  and  theatre,  and  there  were  reiuaioa 


oonuder^le  extent.  Special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  BhatnA  as  an  important  position  for  the  development  of 
oonuneroe  belireen  British  India  and  Western  Yunnan,  no 
fewer  than  foar  practicable  roalce  leading  eastmrd  &om 
die  dtr  to  Honiein. 

BHANDABA,  a  district  of  Britiah  India,  under  the 
jprisdictioD  of  ttie  Chief  Oonunissiooer  of  the  Central 
PioTinoes.  situated  between  S0°  and  22P  N.  lat,  and  79° 
■nd  81°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  districts 
of  Beonl  and  BilighAt,  on  the  E.  by  the  diitnct  of  BAipur, 
on  the  B.  by  the  district  of  Ch&ndi,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
district  of  Nigpar.  To  the  north,  north-east,  and  east,  a 
IMtural  boun^tiy  line  is  mailed  oat  by  lofty  hLlla,  inhab- 


skirt  the  south  of  the  Chandpur  pargani,  hare  an  average 
height  of  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
jdain.  The  other  elevated  tracts  are  the  Balihf  hills,  the 
Kanherf  hilla,  and  the  Nawegion  hills.  The  Waingangi 
is  the  prindpAl  river  in  the  dieirict,  and  the  only  stream 
that  doea  not  dry  np  in  the  hot  weather, — its  affinenta 
within  the  district  being  the  B&wantharf,  ^ghnsdt,  Kaa- 
hin,  and  Chulban.  There  are  3S48  small  lakes  and  tanka 
in  Bhandiri  district,  whence  it  is  called  the  "  lake  rt^oa 
of  Nigpur;"  they  aflbrd  ample  means  of  irrigation. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  aistrict  Ilea  nnder  jangle, 
which  yields  guni,  niedicina]  fruits  and  nuts,  edible  fruits, 
lac,  honey,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  etoAud  tree  iBimia  lot- 
irblta],  which  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  claasea,  and  need  for 
Uie  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  spiriL  Tigers,  pantheta, 
deer,  wild  hogs,  and  other  wild  animals  aboand  in  the 
forealii  and  during  the  rainy  season  many  deaths  occur 
feai  anake-bitea. 

BhuidtTi  di<trlot  oontalnt  an  aueuid  area  of  3148'B1  (qnare 
Dllas,  or  3,Dl&,Ili  urei,  of  irhioh  819,011  agrea  wara  nodar  onl- 
Hvatioa  In  ISStt;  SI),84S  acr«,  Ena'oi  landa;  S6O,0i!  aer«a, 
adUvablB  bnt  not  andcr  ealtiTatlDnj  and  S\3,t3i  aoraa  aoould- 
vable  wBita.  The  osatiu  of  18T1  gave  tha  total  area  of  tbe 
dlitrlflt  at  3B12  aqiiBre  milai,  and  ntarssd  the  popalatiBU  at 
eai,BlS  (lU  to  th<  iquare  mile),  reridiag  in  10S,)Sl  hoaiei  and 
IBSg  TillagH.  or  ttaa  toUl  popaUMoD,  471,151,  or  SS-SO  per 
taut.,  wa»  Hindm;  10,flflfl,  or  1-89  par  oant,  M«Jiomet«u.r  610 
Baddhliti  or  J^ni;  SI  CbriaUsal;  and  81,379,  or  H'41  par 
oanL,  ware  aboriginal  tiibet  of  onipaoiflad  .-aliglon.  Tha  Hindn 
population  la  oblefly  divided  into  tha  following  aaatea  ^-'Brlh- 
maoa,  "  Pardeafi/'  or  fonigosn  (nnarally  RiJpnU},  Poawfin, 
Lodhf  I,  Eonbta,  Earls,  Kalili,  Talli,  Dhlmari,  Koihtli,  Qoirii, 
aad  Dhan.  Tbe  Inhabitanta  an  ind*  and  nnpoliahed  In  their 
laara,  and  tlothfol  in  thdr  habita.  The  agriooltural  prod- 
"  "      —  -  ■  .  iC  jj^^  wheat,  gi^n,  puliei,  peaa, 


hU  of  tha  diatrlot  eoniiit 

sagar-oaaa,  oil-aaedi,  and  ootton,  the  fbllowlng  be'ini 

Bate  of  tbe  aoraage  nnder  different  oropg :— rise,  MS.DIB  asrei; 
wheat,  M,OS(;  other  food  graini,  lir,9Sl;  ail-eeedi,  17,008  { 
■ngar-oane,  Il,Mlj  fibrei,  1S7;  lobaooo,  biS;  and  TSgetablea, 
1118  aoitt*— total,  81S,47T  aores,  or  1180'43  eqnare  mlleL  Iron 
is  the  BhiaT  mineral  prodnot.  Qold  i>  aleo  (oand  in  the  bod  of 
the  Son  Hadf,  bnt  dosa  pot  repay  the  tronble  of  ■earohiuf  for  IC 
Lateiita,  ihala,  and  aanditoae  ooonr  all  over  the  diet^ot,  the 
largeit  quarriea  being  near  Bbaodlri  town,  at  Rorambf,  and  in 
tha  BatJhl  billa.  iTatira  aloth,  braia  warea,  pot-itone  wane, 
eartwheeli,  itraw  and  read  baakata,  and  a  iinall  quantity  of 
Bilk,  form  the  only  mannfaatnrea  of  tha  dlitriol.  Cotton,  salt, 
wheat,  lioe,  oil-iaeda,  hardware,  Bngllth  pieoa  gooda,  lobaooo, 
dik,  dyei,  and  eatUe,  are  iti  oblef  ajtiolea  of  import,  and  oonn- 
trf  oloth,  tobaaoo,  and  hardware,  its  eiporta.  The  Oroat  Eaal- 
•m  Road  la  tha  only  woll-raiaed,  bridged,  and  metalled  road  in 

uimetalted  and  nnbridged,  but  levelled  and  iloped  at  the 
enuilngi  of  waUr-oouraee.     The  revenne  demand  for  18(l8-fl» 

£8Trt,  18i.  from  itampi,  fl&fiS,  lOi.'from  foreaia,  £SDS1,  lOi! 
from  aaaeited  taiai— toUl,  ££7.208,  8i.  Tbe  regular  polioa 
roroBot441  men  WBi  m^nt^ned  In  1808  at  aooat  of  £6584, 10s., 
aselniva  of  the  village  watah.  In  1808  the  dtitriet  oontained 
U  QevenuiieDt  and  78  privi         -     - 


8  private  sehooli,  affording  Injtniatioa  to 


nog  boys  aad  115  girla.  Poor  lowaa  hava  wnida  of  MN 
inhabitanta;  (1.)  Bhandlii — popnlation,  11,4S3;  BBniutlia- 
oome,  £480 ;  expenditnre,  £045,  Si. ;  tate  of  tkialion,  Itjd.  wt 
haadj  (2.)  Tnmial— popal>Uon,T3STi  innniolpalloeoaie,iUiif 
Bipendi tun,  £SM,  lOi.  t  rats  of  taxation,  Ss.  SH-  per  bead ;  (1) 
Mobirf— popuIaUon,  0183 ;  mnnioipa)  rsvenae,  £108 ;  aipn^ 
ture,  £344,  Si.;  rate  of  taxation,  7|d.  per  head ,'  (4.)  Paanf-m- 
ulation,  8970;  municipal  revenue,  £174,  10s.;  aipaaClafV 
£233,  ISi. ;  rate  of  tualion,  4|d.  par  head.  Bhaodtlt  diltriit 
-  -       —     ._:  :-j J,-,    .if...,.;-.    i-xTaig  SB  arm  of 


iptad  fi 


ot  100,005  aonlB  is  IBM. 


only  pay  a  light  tribate.  Their  (erriloiy,  bowevar,  ia  inalided 
within  the  ratnma  ot  area  and  popnlatioD  above  givio.  TLa 
olimald  of  Bhandiri  Is  Qchaaltby,  the  prer^Uag  diinaiia  baiDg 
ttra,  gmall-poi.  and  eholera.  Kothing  ia  known  of  the  earlj 
bistory  of  the  diatriot.  Tradition  wya  that  at  a  ramols  paiiid 
atribe  of  men,  oalied  the  Qaalfi  or  Qaolan,  overrmn  aad  eoi- 

Siared  it.  At  tbe  and  of  the  17th  eentory  it  belonged  to  Iha 
ond  ttiii  of  Deogarh.  In  1738  it  was  eonqoared  by  the  Hu- 
hattii,  who  governed  It  till  the  vau  ISM,  when  it  lapsed  ta  tte 
Britiah  aovemmeot,  the  K«](  of  Nigpnr  having  died  wilboat  •■ 
hair. 


RaAvokni,  the  pnncipal  U 


a  and  beadqnaiten  of  Aa 


The  town  ia  kqit 


'«ii«m^ 


diatrict  of  the  same  ntune,  ia  sitaated  on  the  Wl 
iskqit 
taldiT.    li 

contained  a  total  populaUon  of  11,4S3  souls,  at  wboM 
9657  were  Hindus,  1450  Mahometans,  68  Boddhisls  sad 
Jains,  64  Christians,  and  214  of  unspecified  religion.  Far 
income,  &c,  see  above.  The  town  enjoys  a  considersUe 
trade  in  cotton  cloth  and  the  local  hardware. 

BHANO,  an  East  Indian  name  for  the  hemp  phnL 
Oatn«bi*  satna,  but  applied  specially  to  the  leaves  diiea 
and  prepared  for  use  as  a  narootic  drug.  The  hemp  ^n^ 
as  cnltivated  io  the  Bengal  Presidency  and  the  North-W«l 
Prnvinces,  yields  a  pecaliar  reainoos  exodatlon,  wUcb  is 
altogether  wanting  in  the  hemp  grown  on  aoconnt  of  ils 
fibre  in  European  coontries.  For  this  rednoua  esudUicar 
in  which  its  virtues  as  a  dnig  reside  hemp  is  cnltivated  ia 
Kashmir,  Bokh&ra,YBrkaa^  and  Central  Asia  geiMnlly, 
besides  North  India,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Ent  Africa, 
where,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  it  is  grown  "bdbia 
every  cottage  door."  In  India  the  products  of  the  plsu 
for  use  as  a  narcotic  and  intoxicant  are  recognised  aaitr 
tbe  three  names  and  forms  of  Bhang,  Oonja  or  Qanjs, 
and  Churrus  or  Charas.  Bhang  consistB  of  the  lat^ 
leaves  and  capsules  of  the  plant  on  which  an  effloresMnci 
of  reainous  matter  has  occurred.  The  leavea  are  in  Inekea 
and  partly  agglutinated  piecee,  having  a  dark^reai  eiAte 
and  a  heavy  out  not  unpleasant  amell.  Bhang  ia  oBed  is 
India  for  smoking,  with  or  without  tobacco ;  it  is  prqand 
in  the  form  of  a  cake  or  manjan,  and  it  is  made  into  in 
intoricating  beverage  by  iofuaing  in  cold  water  and  stiam- 
ing.  Ounja  is  the  flowering  or  bnil'lMariag  tops  of  tha 
female  plauts.  It  is  gathered  in  stalks  of  sevend  inAa 
in  length,  the  tope  of  which  form  a  matted  mass,  from  the 
agglutination  of  flowers,  seeds,  and  leafieta  try  the  ahondsot 
resinous  exudaUon  which  ooata  them.  (Jhurrus  is  tbt 
resinous  substance  separated  from  the  plant  Acoordiif 
to  Dr.  CKShaughnessy  it  is  obtained  1^  men  dresaed  in 
leathern  aprous  Itnisbing  fbrdbly  tliroogh  the  growing 
stalks,  and  the  resin  which  thereto  adhere*  to  the  Islhtr 
iped  oflf  with  knives.    It  is  stated  that  in  N^  the 

.  :-_  :.  j: 1  _!•!.  .^  ,|jg  f^„  galhwel 

3  brash  thimi(^  the 
'landnlar  BBCTettOB 
Is  by  the  natini 
ilant*  between  the 
palms  of  their  tiand^  and  Bcraping  off  the  secrettoD  which 
adheres."  The  preparation  known  as  hashish  among  thi 
Arabs  is  umilar  to  tlie  gnnia  of  India,  and  ia  used  in  tht 
same  manner.  The  use  of  prepantions  of  hemp  ano^ 
the  Hnssnlman  and  Hindn  po[Hi]atioD  of  India  is  raj 
genera] ;  and  the  habit  also  obtains  among  the  popnlatisa 
of  Central  Asia,  tbe  Antba,  and  Egyptian^  extendii^  ef«* 
to  the  n^roes  of  the  valler  of  the  Zambed  and  the  Uofr 
tentots  of  Bonth  Africa,  llie  habit  ai^eais  to  dale  fie* 
very  remote  Umes,  for  Berodotus  aays  of  the  8c7tiuai% 
that  they  creep  inside  huts  and  throw  hemp  seeds  on  hoi 
stones.  The  seeds  "  soon  send  forth  a  virulent  intozicatiag 
smoke,  which  fills  the  close  tent,  and  the  people  inad^ 
being  overpowered  with  the  intoxicating  tmeU,  bon 
with  excilemenl  and  delighL"  The  oheerVatioiM  of  Dr. 
O'Sliauglinessy  on  the  e£cta  of  the  drug  on  the  natir* 
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pofmlalicn  of  lodlB  led  him  to  eondude  that  it  Klleriatei 
pun,  aiid  OMMCi  a  remarkable  increaBB  of  appetite,  une- 
^oivocal  aphrodiua,  and  great  mentai  cbeernilneM.  Ita 
violent  .eflects  am  delirium  of  a  pecoliar  kind,  and  tlie 
ptiduction  of  a  cataleptic  condition.  Sir  Bobett  Chrittbon 
mtft,  that  **  for  eatrgj,  oertaintj,  and  conveaieDce,  Indian 
bonp  )•  the  next  anodyne,  hypootic,  and  antispumodic  to 
opiam  aad  iU  deriTati*es,  mm  oftm  equal  to  it"  Prep- 
■nui(i«M  an  used  in  Britlah  phannaof  in  the  fono  of  ttno' 
ton  and  exttaot  prepared  miin  guiya,  and  it  is  nnderslood 
to  form  an  tDgreaieni  in  the  patent  medidne  dilorod^ne. 

BHAKAICH,  a  diairict  of  Bridth  India  under  the  juris- 
dktioa  of  the  Chief  Commiaaioner  of  Oudb,  ■itoaled  be- 
tween 28"  23'  and  27"  i'  N.  Ia^  and  82=  II'  and  SI"  9' 
E.  loiw.  It  ia  lioanded  on  the  N.  b;  the  independent 
•ue  of  Nepil,  on  the  E.  and  aE.  hj  the  district  of  Qondi, 
on  the  &W.  by  the  district  of  Bira  Binki,  and  on  the  W. 
by  th*  dirtricls  of  Bftftpar  and  Eheri.  Bhar&ich  dlauict 
oowMtl  of  three  tiacla: — (1),  In  tlie  centre,  an  elevated 
feriangnlar  plaleao,  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  Himi- 
Isyaa  for  aWt  SO  milea  in  a  •outh-eaaterl^  direction — 
kveraga  breadth  13  miles,  area  670  square  miles;  (2),  the 
it  plain  of  the  Ohagri^  on  the  west,  aboot  40  fert  below 


STl. 


lerd  of  the  plateau:  and  (3),  on  the  east,  another  lener 
t  of  depreKioii.    The  Tbrdi,  or  the  forest  and  nunb^ 


appear,  and  the  oonntiy  aMnmee  the  ordinary  appeal 
tf  the  plain  of  the  Oauses.  The  Obsgri  skirts  the  dii 
>r  114 miles;  and  the  Baptf,  with  its  branch  the BhakM, 


plain  of  the  Oauro.    The  Obsgri  skirts  the  district 
4  miles ;  and  the  B      '  ''    "  ""    '" 

draioa  the  high  grounds. 

Distrist  area,  3S9B  sqiurii  mllos,  tiaoa  tb*  ndiitribntion  of  tar- 
ritorjlo  186B;  prior  to  thi*  jta  sruwu  !flS3  Hiun  mllss.  In 
1873  tlu  diitrict  oontsined  ■  total  populuion  of  771,1140  loali, 
Ic^diDK  in  121,gOS  bouwa  sod  IBSf  Tll]|«e* ;  of  whloh  e7fl,3I8 
wvs  HlndM,  VSiIM  ll»)uim«t«D>,  and  VS  Cbriitiuu,  and  tha 
rest  of  mulaoitlMl  religlaii*.  Of  the  HIada  papalsUoo  tbe 
BrihmaBs  nnmber  n,2li;  Eihatrijai,  10,611;  Ahin,  a!,17«; 
Otaimii*,  »6,sn;  Kannft,  7V,7S3.  Frlnaipal  aropi  and  Mti- 
■•t«d  sonan; — rloe,  107,000  aarai;  Indian  oorn,  70,000; 
wheat,  71,000  J  barlcjr,  81,000  j  ud  npB-MBd,  y^OOO  scth. 
Besides  tbsM,  other  kindi  of  oil-Msdi,  polMi,  sugar,  oottoti, 
anioai,  indlBO,  Ibrcs,  tobuoo,  knd  Tegstabtst  an  abo  anltiTated. 
Total  anauad  ana  of  the  dlmiot,'!, 318,101  aons;  of  ohioh 
S3S,141  an  nnder  sultiTalion,  fi1],flB3  anltiT^ls  graalng  [and, 
and  187,217  nnonltivahle  «aite.  Land  Ui,  £Ill,fi07i  raU  psr 
snltiTatad  aon,  !«.  IM.  Of  the  popalatlon  lBS,7fil  an  agriool- 
tniiats,  and  2T8,SSS  non-agrieDltunsU.  Then  an  do  mannfaa- 
ton*  of  anr  note  in  the  diitriot,  bnt  eaoh  large  Tillage  hai  iU 
nttle  oolan;  of  waarsn,  and  finvorki  are  made  in  Bhariigh  and 
Kinpiri.  RaTenne  in  IBTl,  £130,000;  of  whioh  £110,000,  or 
8B  par  aant.,  wai  deriTed  from  the  land.  Dislrlot  oivii  eipen- 
ditnre,  £10,117.  Iha  lut  land  rarmue  lettleiBenC  wai  aam- 
platwl  in  1871,  and  expire*  at  dilTeraDt  ptrieds  helweea  1B07 
andlSOl.  The  regular  police  number,  beiidM  (he  Tillage  valeh, 
4fl$  maa,  nwlDtained  at  a  oost  of  ££860.  Sdneatlon  ii  liaok- 
ward.  The  eeotral  sebeel  st  Bhariloh  has  lOS  pnpils ;  and  S 
Anglo-Teniaenlar.wilbll  lenisoBlar  Tillage  Mboola  threngliout 


it  sloks  sbaiplj  down  npoa  tbe  plains  of  Oudh  ;  height  aboTi 


BHABTPUB,  or  Bhubttobe,  a  native  stale  of  lUjpu- 
tCnA  in  Upper  India,  under  the  political  superintendence 
of  the  Brituh  OoTemment,  Ijing  between  20°  48'  and  27° 
KK  S.  lat,  and  78°  54'  and  77"  49'  B.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  hj  tbe  British  district  of  Gur^ton,  on  (he  N.K 
br  Halhuii,  on  the  E.  bj  Am,  on  the  B,  and  &W.  bj 
tbe  B^put  states  of  Eaiauu  and  Jaipur,  and  on  tbe 
v.  bj  the  ilAte  of  Alwar.  LenMh  from  north  to  south, 
■boot  77  miles;  greatest  breadUi,  50  miles;  area,  1S74 
^nare  miles.  The  country  is  generally  level,  about  700 
tfet  above  the  sea.  Small  detached  hills,  rising  to  200  feM 
in  h^bt,  occnr,  especially  in  the  northern  part.  These 
hills  contain  good  buildinir  stone  for  cmamenlal  architeo- 
Inre,  and  in  some  of  them  iron  ore  is  abundant.  The  Ban- 
gsngi  is  the  only  river  which  flows  through  the  state. 


In  1871-72  the  pepalatlon  of  Bhsrtpor  ■moulMl  to  713,710 


■oals,  consitUng  ohiefly  of  Jfia  prottaaiog  Hindniun,  to  whlok 
tribe  the  &iji  or  obief  of  the  itate  belong).  Tha  JiU  are  one 
of  the  SDoiant  Indo-Qermanli)  raeae  ot  India;  by  religion,  Mus- 
almina  in  the  waat  of  BiodoaUn,  Hindtu  Id  the  east,  and  Sikht 
In  tha  Pai^lb.  The  Jiti  make  aioellent  onltiTston,  hardwork. 
ing,  thrifty,  and  energntia  in  the  art!  of  peaae  a<  in  thon  of 
war.  Frinoipal  aropi : — wheat,  Indian  aon.  ootton,  pnlae*,  and 
■ugsr.  The  want  of  water  ii  mnoh  felt ;  but  tbe  toil,  thoDgb  in 
ntsny  plaoe*  sandy,  ii  rendered  highly  prodeetiva  by  well-ini- 
gatlon.  The  sallDO  trseti  yield  mU  of  an  inferior  qaality.. 
Chief  ninteii  Malhnri  to  Hban  (Mbow|  na  Bbartpor  town; 
Matbari  to  NasCribU,  tbrongh  Bbartpar  to<m;  Matbari  to 
Alwar,  tbnagb  Dig  town ;  Agra  to  Feroipor,  tfaroagh  the  towns 
of  Bhartpnr,  Dig,  and  Eambher;  Agra  to  AJmfr,  by  Wiar. 
Prinolpaf  towns  :— Bhartpnr,  Dig,  Wier,  Eumbhar,  and  Biani. 
Bhartpur  rose  Into  importaooe  under  Sdrq  Uall,  who 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  tbe  deatruction  of  the  Oehli 
empire.  Having  budt  the  forts  of  Dfg  and  Kumbher  in 
1730,  he  received  in  17dS  tbe  title  of  B^i,  and  subee- 
qnently  joined  the  great  HarhatU  army  with  30,00(^ 
troope.  But  the  misconduct  of  tbe  Hsrhatti  le«deT  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  confederacy, J  nst  in  time  to  escape  tbe 
murderous  defeat  at  P&niput  SHr^j  Hall  raised  the  Jtt 
power  to  its  highest  point;  and  Colonel  Dow,  in  1770, 
eedmtted  the  BAii's  revenue  (perhaps  extravig&titly)  at 
£2,000,000,  and^ls  military  iorce  at  60,000  or  70,000 
men.  In  18^  the  East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty, 
oSenrive  and  defensive,  with  Bhartpur.  In  1804,  hoW' 
ever,  the  BijA  assisted  the  Marbattis  s«iinst  tbe  British. 
The  English  nnder  Lord  I^e  captured  the  fbrt  of  Dig 
and  beei^ed  Bhartpur,  but  were  compelled  to  nuse  the 
siege  aAer  four  attempts  at  storming.  A  treaty,  conduded 
on  I7th  April,  1806,  gnaraoteed  tbe  Bljft's  terricorj;  but 
he  became  bound  to  pav  jG200,000  as  indemnity  t     ' 


■  beueging  force  of  20,000 


Iteing  deported  to  Benares,  and  an  inftntson  of  the  former 
Bij&  installed  under  a  treaty  &vorable  to  the  Company. 
In  1853  tbe  Bhartpnr  ruler  died,  leaving  a  minor  hdr. 
The  stale  came  under  British  management,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  improved,  the  revenue  increased, 
a  system  of  irrigation  developed,  new  laoks  and  wells  oon- 
Btrnded,  and  an  excellent  system  of  roads  and  public 
buildings  organised.  In  IS7I-72  tbe  revenue  of  the 
Bhartpur  stale  amounted  to  £261,957.  For  educational 
purpcees  one  college  and  147  schools,  with  3908  students, 
are  maintAioed  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  £1821.  The 
military  farce  of  the  stale  consists  of  1500  cavalry,  1500 
infantry,  and  200  artillery.  Tbe  poi'i^  force  numbers  2200 
men.  Owing  to  the  hot  winds  blowing  from  lUjpulint, 
tbe  dimaie  of  Bhartpur  is  eilTemely  sultry  till  the  setting 


1  of  the 


„PS" 


jbartpur  dty,  tbe  capital,  Ilea 


in  27"  12^^11.  lat  and  86°  49'  E.  fong. 

BHATOAON,  a  town  of  Northern  India,  in  the  NepCl 
valley,  situated  in  27°  37'  N.  lat  and  86°  22'  E.  long.  It 
is  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindu  supersdtion,  the  &vorit* 
residence  of  tbe  Brftbmans  of  Nepil,  and  contains  more 
fiuniliee  of  thst  order  tlian  dther  Kitmandu  or  Patn.  It 
contains  12,000  house*,  and  ila  palaces  and  buildings  gen- 
erally are  of  a  more  striking  appesuance  than  in  other  He- 
Eilcae  towns.  The  town  is  said  to  posseas  many  Sanskrit 
braries. 

BHATNIAR,  or  Bhattts,  a  people  of  the  northen 
part  of  Hindustan,  inhabiting  the  tnot  of  country  now 
mdnded  within  tbe  British  district  of  Hissar,  formerlw 
called  Bbatiini,  tbe  eastern  frontier  of  which  is  situated 
125  miles  north-west  of  Dehli.  The  Bhattis  present  many 
peculiarities  in  manners  and  customs,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  other  people  of  Hindnstin.  They  consist  of  two 
distinct  races — tbe  one  bdog  composed  of  Mahometan* 
of  BAjput  descent,  who  constitute  the  infliieatial  date,  and 
who  report  among  themselves  thst  their  ancestors  emigrated 
some  centuries  sgo  from  the  district  of  Jasalmfr,  ana  after 
various  vicissitude  s^ed  in  the  Bhatniir  connlry;  the 
other  comprising  the  commcoi  people,  known  as  JiU,  who 
have  adopted  the  reliKion  of  their  sa^erion,  and  are  con- 
sequently treated  with  great  moderation.  Most  of  theaa 
people  are  descended  from  dweller*  on  Uie  western  bank  of 
the  Satlej,  who  were  invited  b^  a  Biji  of  the  Bhattis  to 
cm**  the  river  sod  settle  in  hu  country.  Though  tiller* 
(tf  the  aoil,  the  Bhatti*  are  more  generally  characteiiMd 

Jc 


I  shtpherda ;  and  thoufch  the^  ar«  mostly  ractiicted  to  ths 


territory  whence  their  D&ine  is  derived,  Varioui  triba  of 

''    .-I.   'qqq,]  Jq  the  P&nifib,  and  they  ue  also 

high  groands  to  the  enet  of  the  IndiH. 
Notwithstanding  they  are  Mahometani,  llieir   cuilonu 


•catlered  over  the  high  groands 


'^' 


le  reepects  at  variance  with  thoee  obeened  by  the 
miyorily  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  particularly  in  the 
femilles  appearinf;,  without  reserve,  unveiled  in  public,  and 

D  their  aMCciating  openly  with  the  men.    The  wives  of  the 

"Upiit  chiefii  form  an  exception. 

The  territory  above  described,  anterior  to  British  sway, 
was  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince  or  Riji,  whose  an  tborily 
was  ncknowledged  hy  inferior  chiefe.  Thia  potentate  could 
bring  aO,WO  or  30,000  men  into  the  field,  but  the^  were 
quite  undisciplined,  and  despised  the  neceeaary  principle 
of  anbordiiMUion.  His  revenue  arose  chiefly  irom  the 
plunder  his  troops  secured ;  for  IheJr  wan  were  directed 
more  to  predatory  purposes  than  to  open  contest,  and  the 
lUjii,  instead  of  repressing  the  ravages  of  this  immense 
banditti,  willingly  iwrUcip«t«d  in  ihe  spoils. 

While  under  the  influence  of  native  rule  the  Bhattii 
wprar  to  have  formed  a  coltection  of  hordes  of  ffeefaootcm. 
They  have  l>een  described  as  of  a  cruel,  savage,  and  fero- 
doua  disposition,  entertaining  ao  abhorrence  u  Ihe  usages 
of  dviliiM  lifte— -thieves  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  dui^ 


Hany  of  the  Bhattis  appear  to  be  ccmstantly  changing 
their  residence  from  place  to  plaoe  aa  subsist^ioB  tails. 
Their  exports  are  horses,  camelB,  buUoctis,  bnfialoes,  and 
gbf  ;  occasionally  they  sell  some  surplus  grain  above  what 
If  necessary  for  their  own  oonsiimption,  but  their  traffic  is 
very  Inconsiderable.    A  lari 

unproduotive,  but  along  the  

from  Bhatni^  to  the  town  of  8fisi.BDd  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Naiwjl)  (Nali,  or  watercoiuse),  the  soil  is  uncommonly 
rich,  and  well  adapted  for  cultiva^on.  The  inundadona  of 
these  rivers  fertiliae  their  banlcs,  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters  leaves  a  broad  margin  prepared  for  plentiful  crops 
of  wheat,  rice,  and  barley,  which  amply  reward  the  lahois 
of  the  husbandman. 

The  former  capital  of  the  Bhatds  was  Bhatniir,  which 
lies  in  a  situation  almost  ioacoeieible  to  an  enemy,  for  no 
wat«r  is  to  be  procured  within  12  miles  but  what  supplies 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  taken,  however,  in  139S  by 
Timor,  more  recently  bv  the  militair  adventurer  Qeorge 
Thomas,  and  finally  in  'ISO^  by  the  Riji.  of  BikAnir  who 
still  retains  authority  over  it.  The  principal  town  is  Sfrei, 
between  which  and  fih&walpur  a  route  for  commercial  pur- 
poies  has  been  opened.  Numbers  of  the  Bhattis  have 
emigrated  from  'their  native  country  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  western  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Oudb:  and 
•eventl  families  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  Kohilkhand. 
They  are  practised  tmvellers,  and  well  trained  to  emigra- 
tion by  the  laborious  journeys  undertaken  in  crossing  the 
f;reat  desert  to  the  west  of  their  territories.  During  the 
independence  of  their  native  rulers,  expeditions  were  fre- 
quently made  in  large  parties  for  the  purpose  of  preda- 
tory incursious  on  peaceable  countries  mora  remote;  and 
these  banditti  displaced  both  skill  and  determination 
in  attaining  their  objecL     CameU  previously  laden  with 

Srovisioos  were  deepatdied  to  different  stations  in  tlie 
eserl,  wiiich  is  about  130  miles  in  breadth,  and  their 
loads  deposited  there.  The  most  intelligent  of  the  party 
about  to  follow  were  then  selected  aa  guides,  and  enforced 
the  most  implicit  obedience  on  their  companions  during 
the  journey,  which  closed  at  the  frontier  of  the  hostile 
country,  or  rather  that  against  which  their  hoetiUty  was 
directed.  The  guides  by  long  experience  became  expert 
without  compass  or  landmark,  and  seldom  failed  to  con- 
duct the  party  to  the  appointed  station  where  the  provis-  , 
ions  were  deposited,  and  thence  across  the  remainder  of 
the  desert  in  safety.  If  accidentally  they  missed  the 
points  of  rendezvous,  or  thoee  where  a[one  their  necessltiea 
could  be  rt-lieved,  they  were  exposed  to  inevilabic  destruc- 
tion. The  adventurers  steered  ibeir  course  by  the  sun  in 
the  day-time,  and  by  the  polar  star  at  night ;  and  by  simi- 
lar aids  tbey  were  enabled  to  retrace  the  way  they  had 
Iravdled. 

The  history  of  the  Bhattis  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
few  European  authors.  Tbey  seem  to  have  carried  on 
frequent  wars  with  n  ' 
ioimidable  enemiea  o 


latter,  however.  Invaded  thrir  territories  in 
of  the  present  oentury,  and  obtained  so 
advantages.     He  ervcled  a  fbrtren  in  Batinda,  now  apcs- 
scasion  of  the  Bijii  of  Patflli,  and  tJiis  cootriboled  to 

into  his  own  dominions,  as,  independeotly  ef  Ihe  gairiaon, 
he  stationed  a  large  body  of  (Avail;  in  the  fort,  wboM 


frequent  sallies  ai 


captures  of  ca^  annoyed  the  Bbsni) 
intemplated  a  total  emimtion  hm 
But  Qeorge   Thoma&  the  milituy 


Inuch  that  they  contemplated  a  total  emimtion  h 

...sir  own  country.     But  Qeorge   Thoma&  the  militi  , 

adventnrer  already  noticed,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  vho. 


endowed  with  siosular  talents  and  intrepidity,  had  founded 
for  himself  an  inuepcDdent  state  in  the  north-west  of  Ildii, 
was  then  at  war  with  the  provinoe  of  Bikinir.  Haviw 
reached  ila  frontiers,  the  Bbattia  solicited  his  allianoe,  sod, 
to  induce  him  to  espouse  thor  came  the  more  readily, 
offered  him  40,000  rupees  If  be  wonld  reduce  the  obooxioM 
fort  Id  the  ptosecDtMNi  of  the  war  seventl  actions  amaei 
and  various  fortrenes  were  taken ;  bet  it  would  appeal 
that  one  of  the  Bhatti  cldeb  at  variance  with  Geacnl 
Thomas  commoiced  hostilities  agunst  him  about  tbs 
period  now  alluded  to ;  and  in  this  new  warftre  with  his 
late  allies  his  forces  wen  so  mncb  reduced  by  rqiealed  <n- 
connteiB,  that,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand  an  engigen^i^ 
he  fortified  his  camps.  The  Bhattis,  afta  frequent  attacks, 
witlidrew  their  troops  by  night ;  whemipon  General  nanus 
took  and  burned  Pathiibu  and  other  places,  and  mi^ 
have  occupied  the  whole  country,  had  not  a  neighbonaa 
chief  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Bhattis,  and  sent  lOM 
cavalry  to  their  aid.  General  Thomas  retreated  to  Jaiju^ 
a  town  within  his  own  territory,  leaving  the  Bhattii  ia 
pooBConion  of  their  capital. 

Hie  triumphs  of  Uie  British  arms  proved  Mai  to  the 
European  adventurers  who  at  that  period  bad  eMablishid 
themselvcB  in  Northern  India,  and  the  arrangement  mads 
with  Sindla  brought  the  British  into  contact  with  the 
country  of  the  Bluttis.  against  whom  they  were  compeUcd 
in  ISIO  to  march  a  force,  which  expelled  the  chi^  sad 
transferred  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  to  his  son,  vbo 
had  votuntarilv  proceeded  to  the  British  camp. 

BHAWALI-UR,  a  feudatory  state  in  North-Wtsten 
India,  under  the  pollticat  juriadiction  of  the  Lieuteniet 
Governor  of  the  Fani£b,  lying  between  27°  41'  and  SO"  B' 
N.  lat,  and  69°  30'  and  73'  58'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  u 
the  N.  by  Sind  and  Panj4b,  on  the  E.  and  aE.  bv  lh« 
British  district  of  Hissar  and  the  lUjput  states  of  BiUnii 
and  Jasalmfr,  and  on  the  &W.  by  Sind.  The  state  md- 
tains  an  estimated  area  of  about  22,000  square  mila; 
greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  310  miles;  gieatat 
breadth,  110  miles.  Only  a  sixth  part  of  the  total  area  ii 
capable  of  culdvatioD. 


ThorDton  thaa  diworibffB  tha  genera 
"BhAwoJpur  is  a  nnurkabty  level  ooiu 
■iderable  tminaaaa  witbia  itt  limits,  as 
■elilom  eioeeding  60  or  SO  feat  in  heig 
eieeptioaa.    Tha  oaltivablo  psrt 


t  of  tha  « 


nal  tagd-hilli, 
ba  »Dtiij<nd 

dtstaooe  of  about  10  milai  in  breadth  from'Uie  left  or  lut- 
baok.  Ia  tb«  sandy  part  or  the  deurt  beyond  tliii  (trip 
fertility  both  maa  sad  beasts,  leaving  the  beatan  path,  riiii 


e  sand  is  r 


,. have  a  hard  Ic 

a  faw  ttuntad  mimoias,  aaaotas,  and  other  shmbi  are  prodacei 
togatbar  with  raa,  larions  bitter  aad  aromUio  planta,  and  at- 
oaslonally  tufts  of  gi«M.  Hnoh  of  tha  soil  of  the  de«rt  ippan 
to  ba  allDTial;  thsrs  ara  nameroiis  tr*e«s  of  itreami  hanij 
formerly  paiisd  over  it,  and  still,  wban  irrigatiOB  is  »  U 
prHstioable,  fertility  in  the  olayey  tract  tallows  ;  but  the  ralu 
ais  HantT,  the  welli  few  and  generally  IDO  feet  deep  or  aon.' 
The  Qbarf,  a  great  itreaDi  rormed  by  tha  anited  wilen  it 
the  Bill  and  Satl^,  tha  Indni,  and  tha  Panjnad,  are  Iba  prla- 
oipal  riven  of  the  atate,  alTording  a  cantinuoua  riter-llDa  cJ'JN 
or  350  miles  in  length.  In  1872  the  popalalioB  was  citiBiUd 
at  472,791,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Hahametaaa.  ooaiiltiil 
of  Jitt  of  HIndn  dawwct,  Belncbfa,  and  Afghtns.  The  priia- 
pal  prodnoti  are  woollsn  and  cotton  clothi,  lilk  goods,  indips 
oereals,  alcm,  nllpetra,  Ao.  Thue  form  tha  prinoipal  cipofU; 
tba  imports  ara  inconsiderable.  Vatneof  eiterasl  Intda  in  ISTl 
£»JS.DDO;  internal  trade,  £444,700.  Prinoipal  trade  lOutM:- 
(1),  From  BikfiDir  to  Cautral  Asia  ma  Bbiwalpari  {!),  fioB 
Jualmtr  to  Afghinistin  r  (3),  from  Bbiwalpcr  to  Sind.  Ic 
I8T2  the  iraai  revauu*  of  tha  state  waa  retnrned  ■■  £1«r,Uli 
:tary  foroa,  2879.     Prinoipal  town*— BhlwalfOl 


Jioog  Ic 


BHIL-BHUTiN. 


Tli«  Mate  was  »  deptodency  of  tbe  Durfnf  kin^om 
till  it«  dinnunbermeiit,  when  Bh&iralpur  became  inde- 
pendenL  On  the  rise  of  Banjit  Singh,  the  khin  of 
Bhiwalpor  toidered  hia  allc^iaace  to  the  BritUh  Govern- 
nent,  ajid  received  a  lire-pension  of  £10,000  per  annum 
lor  luB  aeiricEs  Id  the  Sikn  war.  The  present  ruler  is  a 
minor  (187S),  and  iha  state  ia  now  under  Briliah  manase- 
ment,  under  which  it  has  greatly  prospered.  The  Pamtlb 
Administration  Report  for  1S71~72  itates  that  on  the  death 
«r  the  late  chief,  when  Bh&walpur  came  under  British 
management,  "the  treasury  was  empty,  the  Qovemment  in 
ddrt,  the  annv  diaonfoniMd,  the  canals,  on  which  cultiva- 
tion mainly  depends,  neyl«cted,  while  a  general  sense  of 
insecnri^  prevailed;  bnt  now  (1671-72)  there  Is  t,  cash 
bnlaoc*  of  £80,000  io  hand,  the  stale  debts  have  been  paid 
off,  the  revenne  has  reached  £200,000  a  year  [or  double 
what  it  VM  three  vean  ago),  while  the  onlinary  expendi- 
ture it  aboDt  £160,000  the  canals  have  been  greatly  in- 
cressed  in  Dumber  and  elfidenor,  waste  lands  have  been 
brought  nnder  cultivation,  populolioa  has  inct«aJed,  and 
the  ami^  has  been  reorganized." 

BHIL,  a  tribe  and  a  British  political  ofcency  in  Central 
India.  The  political  agency  comprises  the  following  native 
8Utm^-(l,)  Dhir,  revenue  in  1871-72,  £60.000,  eipendi- 
tare  £55,000;  (2.)  Bakhtnagar,  revenue  £5933,  expenditure 
X44B5;  (3.)  Jabui,  revenue  £11.000,  expenditure  the  same; 
(4.)  AlMjpur,  revenue  £12,095,  expenditure  £10^793; 
(5.)  Hatwaah,  revenue  £620,  expenditure  £334 ;  (8.)  Jobat, 
revenue  £1500,  expenditure  £1200;  (7.)  Katiw&ri;  (8.) 
Balanmall ;  (9.)  Amjherft,  Dekt^,  SAffar,  Bitng,  Binkinir, 
and  Maniwan.  belonging  to  Sindbii;  and  (10.)  PitlAwad 
and  Chikildi,  belonging  to  Holkdr.  The  Bhil  igencir  com- 
prises an  area  of  8160  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
340,000  iOuU,  and  consints  of— (1.)  Minpnr  Pargani  (Brit- 
ish); (2.)  Barwint  state  (under  British  mnnngenient  in 
1871-72);  (3.)  JamniS,  RHJgash,  Oarhi,  and  other  Bhnmii 
«hiefJoma;  (4.)  Holkir's  districts  soulb  of  tlie  Vmdhvnn 
range;  and  16.)  Dewaa  or  B%xi  ParganS.  The  Bliil 
agency  was  formed  in  1825,  when  the  Bhil  corps  was 
organized,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  wartiki 


Iheir  countrymen.  The  Bhil  tribes  chiefly  inhabit  the 
Tockj  ranges  oF  the  Vindhya  and  Silpurtl  mountains,  and 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Narbadi  and  the  Taptt.  In  common  with 
other  hill  tribes,  the  Bhils  are  supposed  to  have  been 
aborigines  of  Indjo,  and  to  have  been  driven  to  their  pres- 
ent astnenee  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Hindu  invasion.  They 
are  of  dark  complexion  and  diminutive  stature,  bnt  active, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  Various  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Brili«h  Oovemment  to  reclaim  this  peo- 
ple from  their  predatory  habits,  and  in  1889-70  the  oiflcial 
■epOTt  stated  that  "tbe  Bhiis  of  M&npur  are  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  life  of  cultivators,  though  not  yet  willing 
to  take  onf  leases." 

BHOPAX,  a  Bridsh  ixJitical  agency  in  Central  India, 
-comprising  31  native  administrations  claswGed  as  follows ; 
— Firat,  Bhopil,  a  treaty  state,  its  ruler  having  the  power 
of  life  and  death ;  second,  R^jgarh  and  Narsinghgarh,  the 
mlera  of  which  receive  salutes,  and  exercise  independent 
civil  and  criminal  ,iurisdictian,  but  submit  proceedings  in 
cases  of  h^nous  crime  for  the  political  agent's  review ; 
third,  Kilchipur,  Kurw&l,  and  Maksfidnagar,  the  chic^  of 
which  receive  no  salute,  but  poesess  independent  antlioriiy, 
«xcept  in  heinous  oflences;  fourth,  PnthAri,  Basaudf,  and 
Huhiimmadgarh,  lesser  chielships,  under  tiie  more  direct 
sapervision  of  the  political  agent;  Lar&wit,  Ihe  chief  of 
this,  is  a  jdginUir  or  holder  of  s  grant  of  land  nnder  life 
Imnre.  and  is  subordinate  to  the  political  agent  in  all  mat- 
ters of  odministrulion ;  fifth,  sixteen  petty  chieb  called  iJi^ 
iatrt  and  i6g(rd6rt ;  sixth,  four  districts  of  other  native  states 
not  wiibin  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency.  The  Bhopil 
political  agency  is  subordinate  to  the  Central  India  agency. 

BiiOPAL,  a  native  state  in  Malwa  in  Central  India, 
under  tlie  political  superintendence  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, lying  between  ffif  32'  and  23"  48'  N.  laL, 
and  76°  25'  and  78°  60'  E.  long.  It  ia  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  ttata  of  Gwalior  and  the  British  district  of 
Buraia,  on  the  N.E-  and  aE.  by  the  Stigar  and  Ner- 
badA  lenitory,  on  Ihe  S.W.  by  Ihe  Hnsessions  of  Holkir 
and  tjindhii,  and  on  (he  N.W.  by  SindhU's  districts  and 
Oinatwiri.  Length  of  the  stale  from  G.  lo  W.,  157 
mllfs ;  breadth  from  N.  to  8.,  76  milea ;  estimated  area, 
Vol.  m.— ISl 


6764  sqoare  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  nneven, 
being  traversed  by  tbe  Vindhya  langee,  a  peak  of  which 
near  Baysen  is  upwards  of  2500  feet  above  sea-IeveL 
The  general  inclination  of  the  country  is  towards  the 
north,   in  which  direction   most  of   the  streams  of   thtt 

Qw,  while  oti 
.—„-_.  flow  lo  the  t 
is  estimated  at  663,656,  comprising  Hindus,  Uahomet- 
ans,  and  the  Gonds,  an  aboriginal  tribe.  Principal  crops; 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oil-seeds,  pulses,  opium.  Chief  routea: 
(1),  from  SAgar  through  the  town  of  Bhop41  lo  the  British 
cantonment  of  Mhow ;  (2),  from  Bbilsit  to  Hoshangibiid 
and  thence  to  Mhow ;  (3),  from  HnhsngAbluI  lo  Nimach : 
(4),  from  Jabalpur  through  Hoshongftbid  to  Mhow.  Prin- 
"^      ••    '  -  ■   'P.  \j,ht4,8it  - 

of  the  SI 

wsa  estimated  at  £240,000.  BhopAt  state  was  founded  in 
1723  by  Dost  Muhammad  Ehin,  on  Afghfin  adventurer. 
In  1S18  a  treaty  of  dependence  waa  concluded  between 
the  chief  and  tbe  British  Government.  Since  then  BbopAl 
has  been  steadily  loyal  to  the  Britbh  Government,  and 
during  the  mutiny  it  rendered  good  services.  The  present 
ruler  is  a  lady,  and  both  she  and  her  mother,  who  preceded 
her  as  head  of  the  state,  have  displayed  the  highest  capa- 
city for  administration.  Both  have  been  appointed  Knights 
of  the  Star  of  India,  and  their  territory  ia  the  best  gov- 
erned native  atat«  in  India. 

BHUTAN,   an  independent  kingdom  in   the   Eastern 
r;mi!hvnji.  hc<twn>n  26°  and  28°  N.  lat..  and  89°  and  B3° 


,.._  mountain  tribes;  on  ihe  S.  by  the  British  province 
of  Assam,  and  the  district  of  Jalf^ijfurf ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  independent  native  state  of  Sikim.  The  whole  of 
BhuUn  presents  a  succession  of  lofty  and  ru^ed  moiin- 
taina  abounding  in  picturesque  and  sublime  scenery.    "  The 

iirospect,"  says  Captain  Turoer,  "between  abrupt  and 
ofly  prominences  is  inconceivably  Brand ;  hills  clothed 
to  their  very  summits  with  trees,  dark  and  deep  glens, 
and  the  high  tops  of  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds,  am- 
stitute  altogether  a  scene  of  extraordinary  magnificence 
and  sublimity,"  As  mi^ht  be  expected  from  its  phygical 
structure,  this  alpine  region  sends  out  numerous  rivets  in 
a  southerly  direction,  which,  forcing  their  passage  through 
narrow  defiles,  and  precipitated  in  cataracts  over  the 
precipices,  eventually  pour  themselves  into  the  Bnihmo- 
putra.  One  torrent  ia  mentioned  bv  Turner  us  falling 
over  at)  great  a  height  that  it  b  nearly  dissipated  in  mid- 
air, and  looks  from  below  like  a  jet  of  steam  from  boiling 
water.    Of  the  rivere  travereing  Bhntio,  the  most  consider- 
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Previous  to  the  British  annexation  of  the  Dw&rs  trom 
Bhutan,  the  area  of  the  kingdom  was  reckoned  at  20,000 
sq.  miles.  The  population  of  the  country  now  remaining 
to  Bhulin  was  estimated  in  1864  at  20,000  souls.  Later 
information,  however,  points  to  a  larger  figure.  The 
people  are  industiaous,  and  devote  ihemselves  lo  agricul- 
ture, but  from  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and 
from  Ibe  insecurity  of  property,  regular  husbanilry  ia 
limiled  to  comparatively  few  spota.  The  people  are 
opprnaed  and  poor.  'Notliing  that  a  Bhutii  possesnea  is 
his  own,"  wrote  the  British  envoy  in  1864  -  "  he  is  at  all 
limes  liable  to  lose  it  if  it  attracts  the  cupidity  of  any  one 
more  powerful  than  himself  The  lower  claives,  whether 
viilagera  or  public  servants,  are  little  better  than  the 
slaves  of  higher  oflicials.  In  regard  to  them  no  rights  of 
property  are  observed,  and  ihey  have  at  once  to  surrender 
anything  that  is  demanded  of  them.  There  never  was,  I 
fancy,  a  country  in  which  the  doctrine  of  '  might  is  right' 
formed  more  completely  the  whole  and  sole  law  and  cus- 
tom of  the  land  than  it  does  in  Bbutin.  No  official 
receives  a  salary;  he  has  certain  districia  made  over  W 
him,  and  be  ma^  get  what  he  can  out  of  them ;  a  certain 
portion  of  bis  gains  he  is  compelled  to  send  to  the  Dsrbir; 
and  the  more  he  extorts  and  the  more  he  sends  to  his 
superior,  the  longer  his  tenure  of  office  is  likely  lo  be." 
Captain  Pemberton  thus  describes  their  moral  condition— 
''  1  sometimes  saw  a  few  persons  in  whom  the  demoraliumc 
influences  of  such  a  state  of  sooety  had  vet  left  a  tiaoe  dt 


the  ima^  in  whidb  tliej 
the  fMlicga  or  lutun  tti 
flnenoe,  but  the  excetiti<«w  were  nT%  utd  although  I  have 
tra*elled  Mid  redded  unongst  Tuiont  Bs<rue  tribes  on  oat 
frontien,  I  have  dbtw  jet  known  *  people  «o  whollj  de- 
graded ai  the  BhatUa."  Phyneiily  (he  Bhatifa  are  a  fine 
noe,  altbongh  dirtj  in  their  babita  and  perBooi.  "niMr 
food  coDsiils  of  mtM,  tiiit&j  pork,  tumiaa,  lic^  barley- 
meal,  and  lea  made  from  the  brick-tea  of  China.  Thar 
laTorite  drink  is  elumg,  distilled  from  rice  or  barlej  and 
millet,  and  Marv>i,  beer  made  from  fermented  millaL  A 
looae  woollen  coal  reaching  to  the  kasee,  and  bound  roaod 
the  waist  bj  a  thick  fold  of  cotton  clotii,  forma  the  droB 
of  the  men ;  the  women's  drees  is  a  long  cloak  with  looae 
■leeves.  The  houses  of  the  Bhutiis  are  of  three  and  fonr 
Uories ;  all  the  floors  are  neatly  boarded  with  deal ;  and  on 
two  sidei  of  the  house  is  a  verandah  ornamented  ~~''~ 
carved  work  generally  painted.  The  Bhutift  are 
Joiners,  and  their  doors,  windowi,  and  panelling  are  perfect 
m  their  way.  No  iron-work  is  used ;  the  doois  open  on 
ingenioos  wooden  hingca.  The  appt^rance  of  the  DouseB 
Is  preciselT  that  of  Swiai  chalets,  picturvwiue  and  com- 
fortable— Uie  only  drawback  being  a  want  of  chinineys, 
which  the  Bhuti^  do  not  know  how  to  eonetmct.  T^e 
people  nominally  profess  the  Buddhist  religitxi,  bnt  in 
reality  thdr  religious  eierdaes  are  confined  to  the  prwi- 
tiatlon  of  eril  spirits,  and  the  mechanical  radial  of  a 
few  laated  eentences.  Around  the  ooUagee  in  the  moun- 
mIds  the  land  b  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  produces 
Ihrifiiu  crops  of  barler,  wheat,  buckwheat,  millet,  mus- 
tard, dbilliee,  Ac  Turnips  of  excellent  quality  are 
eiteooively  grown ;  they  are  free  from  fibre  and  remark- 
ably tweet  The  wheat  and  barley  have  a  full  round 
gram,  and  the  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  both  European  and  AaUdc  v^etablca.  Potatoes  have 
been  introduced.  The  Bbuiiis  la^  out  their  Gelds  In  a 
series  of  lerracee  cut  out  of  tbe  sides  of  the  hills;  each 
terrace  is  revetted  and  supported  by  slone  embankments, 
•omeUmes  twenty  feet  high.  Every  field  is  carefully 
fenced  with  pine  branches,  or  protected  by  a  slone  wall 
A  complete  syitem  of  irrigation  permeates  Uie  whole  culti- 
vated part  of  a  vitlsge,  the  water  beins  often  brought  from 
a  long  distance  bj  stone  aqueducts.  Bhutiis  do  not  care 
to  extend  their  cultivation,  as  an  increased  revenue  is 
exacted  in  proportion  to  the  land  cultivated,  but  devote 
Iheir  whole  energies  lo  make  the  land  yield  twice  what  it 
is  fstlmatwl  to  produce.  The  forests  of  BhuUln  abound 
tu  many  varieties  of  stalely  trees.  Among  them  are  the 
beech,  ash,  birch,  maple,  cypress,  and  vew.  Fiis  and 
pines  cover  the  mouotun  heights  j  and  below  these,  but 
■till  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet,  is  » 
■one  of  vegetatic^  consisting  prindpally  of  oaks  and 
rhododendrons.  The  cinnamon  tree  is  also  found.  Some 
of  the  roots  and  brancheswere  examined  by  Turner  during 
his  journey  lo  Thibet:  but  the  plant  beins  neither  in 
blossom  nor  bearing  fruit,  it  was  impoeHible  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  true  dnnamou  or  an  Inferior  kind  of 
cassia.  The  lea^  however,  correeponded  with  the  deecrip- 
tion  given  of  the  true  cinnamon  by  Linnnus.  The  lower 
ranges  of  the  hills  abound  in  animal  life.    Slephanla 


abound  in  the  Hah  vslley ;  deer  everywhere,  some  of  them 
of  a  very  Urge  spades.  The  musk  deer  ia  found  in  the 
mows,  and  the  barking  deer  on  every  hill  side.  Wild  hi^ 
are  met  with  even  at  great  elevations.  Iiarge  squirrels  are 
common.  Bears  and  rhinoceros  are  also  found.  Pheas- 
ants, jungle  fowls,  pigeons,  and  other  small  game  abound. 
Tbe  Bhutiis  are  no  sportsmen.  Tbey  have  a  superstitious 
'objection  to  firipg  a  gun,  thinking  thai  it  offends  the 
deities  of  the  woods  and  valleys,  and  brings  down  rain. 
A  spedes  of  hotse,  which  seems  indigenous  to  Bhutan, 
and  is  used  as  a  domestic  animal,  is  called  t&ngan,  from 
T&ngasUn,  the  general  appellation  of  that  assembly  of 
mountains  which  constitutes  tbe  territory  of  Bliutin.  It 
Is  [Mculiarto  this  tract,  not  bei^g  found  in  any  of  the  ndgh- 
boring  countries  of  Assam,  N^il,  Tliibet  or  Bengal,  and 
unites  in  an  eminent  d^ree  tbe  two  qoaltties  of  strength 
■nd  beauty.  The  (duon  horse  usually  stands  about 
thirteen  hands  high,  is  short  bodied,  dean  limbed,  deep  in 
the  diest,  and  extremdy  acting  his  color  usually  inclining 
(o  ^efaald.  In  to  barren  and  rude  a  coontiy  the  manu&c- 
tunng  indnstry  of  its  people  Is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 


low  stage,  the  few  artjdes  produoed  being  all  destmed  far 
home  consumption.  These  conmst  of  ooaise  bUaketi  sod 
cotton  cloths  made  by  the  villagers  inhabiting  the  soutiwa 
trad.  Leather,  from  the  hide  of  the  bnflalo,  imperinilT 
tanned,  Airnlshes  the  soles  of  mow  boots.  CSrcolar  bewb 
are  neatly  turned  from  various  woods.  A,  small  qnaoti^ 
of  paper  ia  nude  from  a  plant  described  as  the  Dqiis* 
papj/nftra.  Bwords,  iron  spears,  and  arrow-heads,  and  a 
few  oopper  caldrons  fabricated  frtim  the  metal  obtaioed  ia 
tbe  country,  complete  the  list  of  manufoctureo.  1^ 
foreign  trade  of  Bbut&n  has  greatly  dedined.  In  ISOt 
tbe  trade  between  Assam  and  BbuUn  amounted  to  £20,0in 
per  «""■"".  the  lac,  madder,  ulk,  traidi  dolh,  and  dried 
)f  Assaiu,  being  exchanged  ibr  the  woollen^  gold-doR, 


The  military  resoorois  of  the  counliy  are  oa 

insignificant  scale.  Beyond  the  guards  for  the  defenee 
of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  stsodiog 
army.  *The  total  military  force  was  entimaled  br  the 
British  envoy  in  1804  at  6000.  The  dinute  of  Bhulia 
varies  according  to  the  difference  of  elevation.  At  the 
time  when  the  mhabitants  of  Punfkh&  (the  winter  ren- 
dence  of  the  Bijis)  are  afraid  ofeipoeinguiemsdvatotka 
blazing'sun,  those  of  Gh£si  experience  all  the  niter  of 
winter,  and  are  chilled  by  perpetual  enows.  Yet  ibcss 
olaces  are  within  sight  of  each  other.  The  rains  discead 
"  "  lity  of  T*«- 


iD  floods  upon  the  hdghts; 

— -"—    '\t  capital,  they  are  mouerait , 

but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  the  Inpicd 
"         .......  .  eieyjtion  and  ile»- 


sudon,  the  capital,  they  are  moderate ;  there  a 
showery  but  nothing  that  can  be  comp 
M  of^  Bengal.     Owing  to  the  great  el 


at  the  mountains,  dreadful  storm 

hollows,  often  attended  with  fatal  results. 

BiilaTv.—Bhuti.a  formerly  belonged  to  a  tribe  called 
by  the  Bhutiis  Tephu,  generally  bdleved  to  have  been  1h» 
people  of  Knch  Behar.  About  two  hundred  y«an  age 
sooM  Thibetan  soldiers  saUugated  the  Tej^u^  look  pa- 
session  of  the  country,  and  settled  down  in  iL  At  the 
head  of  the  Bhutin  government  there  aro  Bominallv  t«» 
supreme  authorities,  the  Dharm  B^ji,  the  smritnal  had, 
and  the  Deb  B^L  the  temporal  ruler.  To  aid  tbcw 
Bdjia  in  adminialenng  the  country,  there  is  a  council  tf 
permanent  ministers,  called  the  Leneheo.  Practically, 
however,  Nereis  no  government  at  alt.  Subordinate  offieev 
and  rapadous  governors  of  forls  wield  all  tbe  power  of  lbs 
state,  and   tyranny,  oppression,  and  anarchy  reign  OTtf 

tbe  whole  country.     The  Dharm  BSji  soccr' 

incarnation  of  ^e  deity.    On  tbe  deaih  of  a  D 
a  year  or  two  elapses,  and  ths  new  inca 


sDhamB^l 


pears  in  the  shape  of  a  child  who  generally  happens  lo  bs 
bom  in  the  &mi!y  of  a  prindpal  officer.  The  child  m- 
lablishee  his  identity  by  reccwniiing  the  cooking  olemil^ 
dtc.,  of  the  lata  Dharm  B^i;  be  ia  then  triLMd  ia  a 
monastery,  and  on  attaining  nis  majority  is  recofjUKd  m 
Biji,  though  he  exercisea  no  more  real  antbonly  in  hia 
m^ority  than  he  did  in  his  inCtncy.  The  Deb  B^  is  is 
theory  deded  by  the  coundl.  In  practioe  he  is  merdy 
tbe  nominee  of  whichever  of  the  two  govenion  of  Esil 
and  West  Bhutan  happens  for  the  time  to  be  the  men 
powerful.  The  rdations  of  the  British  with  Bhotin  QDB- 
menced  in  1772,  when  the  Bhutiis  invaded  the  nriDapslily 


despatched  to  his  a , 

pdled  and  pursued  into  liteir  own  terriloriea.  Upon  the 
interceasion  of  Teshu  Lams,  then  regent  of  Thibet,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  conduded  in  1774  between  the  EaM  India 
Company  and  the  ruler  of  Bbutin.  In  1783  Qiplau 
Turner  was  deputed  to  Bbutfa,  with  a  view  of  jpoawdiy 
oommerdal  intercoursi^  but  his  misdon  proved  nnmoMS 
ful.  From  this  period  little  interoonrse  look  ^ue  with 
Bhutin,  until  the  occupation  of  Assam  by  tbe  BritiBh  in 
132S.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  Bhnliis  hid 
usurped  several  tracts  of  low  land  lying  at  the  foot  of  ths 
mountains,  called  the  Dw&ts  or  paaea,  and  for  that  Ib^ 
agreed  to  pa;r  a  small  tribute.  They  Uled  to  do  so,  how 
ever,  and  availed  thenudves  of  the  command  of  tbe  pssM 
to  commit  depredations  within  the  British  territmy-  Ov- 
lain  Pemberton  was  aocordiii|dT  deputed  to  BhoUn  to  ad- 
~  e  points  of  difference.  But  his  negotisitaoDs  jiddrd 
Imile  result ;  and  every  other  means  of  oUalnisg 
redress  and  security  proving  unsuoeewfuL  the  A^u* 
DwiliH  were  wrested  from  the  BhntUs,  and  the  Briti^ 
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OoTCTnment  contenUd  to  pay  to  Bhutun  a  rnm  ol  £1000  I 
per  tdinum  a*  compeniuuion  for  t)ie  remimption  of  their  I 
tenure,  during  the  good  behavior  of  tlie  Bhuli^s.  Con- 
tinued outraRea  wid  nggresaioua  were,  however,  committed 
by  the  Bhuti&«  ou  British  sulyects  in  tlie  Dwire.  Not- 
withiitanding  repealed  remonEtrancea  and  threatii,  tcarcely 
a  year  pa»ed  without  the  occurrence  of  several  raids  in 
British  territory  headed  by  Bhutii  officials,  iu  which  they 
plundered  the  inhabitants,  massacred  ihem,  or  carried  them 
■way  aa  slaves.  In  1863  Mr.  Ashley  Eden  was  sent  ai>  an 
rnvoy  to  Bhutin  to  demand  reparatiOQ  for  these  onlnigei. 
Ue  did  not  succeed  in  hU  mlauon;  he  was  subjected 
to  the  groseet  insults;  and  under  compulsion  signed  a 
treatT  giving  over  the  disputed  territory  to  Bhut&n,  and 
making  other  conceniuns  which  the  Bhutin  Govemtnent 
demanded.  On  Mr.  Eden's  relam  the  viceroy  at  once 
disavowed  hii  treaty,  sternly  stopped  the  former  allow- 
ance for  the  Assam  Dwirs,  and  demanded  the  immedi- 
Ue  realoistion  of  all  British  subjects  kidnapped  during 
the  last  five  years.  The  BhutilLa  not  complying  *ith 
this  demand,  tbe  Governor-General  issued  a  proclamation, 
dated  the  12th  November,  1364,  by  which  the  eleven 
Western  or  Bengal  Dwurs  were  forthwith  incorporated 
with  the  Queen's  Indian  Dominioni.  No  resistance  was 
St  firM  offered  to  the  annexation;  but,  suddenly,  in 
January,  1365,  the  Bhulitia  Burpriaed  the  English  gar- 
rison  at  Siwilngiri,  and  the  post  was  abandoned  with 
the  iMs  of  two  mountain  train  guna.  This  disaster  was 
soon  retrieved  by  General  Tombs,  and  the  Bhudis  were 
compelled  to  sue  for  pence,  which  was  concluded  on  the 
llth  November,  1865.  Tbe  Bhutan  Government  formally 
ceded  all  the  eighteen  Dw&rg  of  Bengal  and  Anam,  with 
the  rest  of  the  terrilorr  taken  from  them,  and  agreed  to 
liberate  all  kidnapped  British  subjects.  As  the  revenues  of 
Bhutin  mainly  depended  on  these  Dw&rs,  the  BHtieh 
Government,  in  return  for  these  concessions,  undertook  to 
pay  the  Deb  and  Dh&rm  Rjjte  annually,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  their  continued  good  behavior,  an  allowance 
heKinning  at  £2500  and  rising  gradually  to  a  maii 
twice  that  amounL  Since  that  time  nothing  of  importance 
has  occnrred,  and  the  annexed  territories  have  settled  down 
into  peaceful  and  prosperous  British  districts. 

BIAFRA,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  on  a  bay  or  bight  of  the  same  name.  Lander,  in 
descending  the  Niger,  arrived  in  the  Bight  of  Biafta,  and 
thus  left  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  inter-ramified  rivei^ 
(diannels,  extending  from  Benin  to  Biafra,  constitutei  the 
delta  of  that  river.  The  Bight  of  Biafra,  or  Hafia,  U  the 
most  eastern  nut  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  Capes 
Formosa  and  Xopei;  it  contains  the  islands  of  Fenuindo 
P<^  Prince's,  and  St.  Thomas's. 

BIANCHINI,  Frabcis,  b  learned  Italian  astronomer 
and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1962,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  Ismily.  He  was  educated  at  Padaa,  and  de- 
voted himself  espedslly  to  mathematics  and  classics.  In 
16S4  he  wait  to  Borne,  and  was  made  librarian  to  Cardinal 
Ottoboui,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  Ha  was  made 
canon  of  Sta.  Maria  de  la  Bolonda,  and  afterwards  of  St. 
Ziorenio  in  Dtunaso.  His  first  work  seems  to  have  been  n 
treatise  directed  against  tbe  Copemicsn  system:  it  was 
published  about  1660.  In  1697  appeared  the  first  and 
only  volume  of  his  Vmvenai  Hition/,  coming  down  to  the 
cloee  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Hia  later  works,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Haperi  et  Photphm  noM  Pfutaomaia,  a 
series  of  obeervations  on  Venus,  were  chiefly  upon  tlie 
ruins  excavated  on  the  Vis  Appia  and  Mount  Pala^ne. 
He  died  in  1729. 

BIAS,  a  river  of  India,  one  of  the  five  great  streams  of 
the  Fanjib^  rises  in  the  Bhotang  Pass  at  the  head  of  the 
KtUu  valley,  at  an  elevatioo  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
It  flows  southwards,  traversing  the  Kdlu  valley  for  7G 
mites,  then  turning  westward  panes  through  the  native 
state  of  Mandf,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  about  135 
miles  enlen  the  Ki^wri  district  at  Mfrthal,  a  few  miles 
north  of  B^jnUh.  Taence  it  runs  nearly  due  west,  drain- 
ing and  lertilixing  the  Kingri  valley  throughout  its  whole 
length,  till,  finding  a  break  in  the  Siwilik  hills,  it  lams 
■tiMtly  southwards  and  debouches  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Paniib.  From  this  point  it  mns  nearly  due  south-west 
antil  its  junction  with  the  Satl^,  about  30  miles  above 
Ferospnr.  In  its  course  through  the  Panjib  it  skirts  the 
districts  of  GujrtU,  Amritsar,  and  Lfthor  to  the  north,  and 
Hashiirpar  and  Jallandhar  to  the  south.    Length  of  the 


mile:  throughout  the  Mandl  sUte,  40  feet;  and  from 
Mlrlhal  to  lie  SaUq,  a  distance  of  150  mil«,  10«l  feel 
•       -    ■  ■  '   -■''-- the  Bi*B  flow* 


along  a  broad  and  sandy  bed,  its  northern  bank  bdngweU 
defined,  but  the  south  bank  sloping  and  shallow.  There 
ran  be  but  little  doubt  that  at  no  distant  period  the  Bits 
flowed  in  a  diflerent  channel,  and  emptied  itself  into  tbe 
ChenSb,  near  Multin.  The  old  bed  is  clearly  traceable  la 
the  Lihor,  Montgomery,  and  Multin  districts.  According 
to  native  tradition,  the  river  deserted  its  old  bed  in  Sembat 
1807,  or  1750  A.D. 

BIAS,  a  native  of  Prien^  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  was  the  son  of  Teulamus,  and  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  Gth  century  B.C.  He  was  one  of  tha 
most  eloquent  speakeis  of  his  time,  and  is  celebrated  m 
having  never  used  his  talents  for  purposes  of  mere  ^i^ 
but  as  having  devoted  them  to  the  service  of  the  injures 
and  oppnssed.  Many  stories  ore  told  illustrative  of  the; 
nobility  of  his  cjiamcter  in  this  and  other  rcspecB.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these,  when  his  native  town  was  taken' 
by  an  enemy,  and  tlie  ialiabitanls  were  carrying  off  what- 
ever seemed  to  each  most  valuable,  one  of  them,  olwerving 
Bias  without  any  burden,  advised  him  lo  follow  his  example. 
"  1  am  doing  so,"  said  he,  "  for  I  carry  all  my  valoablea- 
with  me,"  His  fellow-cilisens  honored  him  with  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  sanctuary  which  they 
called  Teutamium.  He  ia  said  to  have  written  an  heroitr 
poem  on  the  afTaits  of  the  lonians,  in  order  to  show  them^ 
how  they  might  be  moat  prosperous.  A  great  number  oC' 
the  shoit,  pi^y,  ethical  saying  or  apof^th^ms  oharactev- 
istio  of  the  GreA  sage*  are  ascribed  lo  Bias.  Of  these  k 
few  apecimeaa  may  be  (^ven — "  Be  slow  to  enter  oa  sni 
luidertaking,  but  when  you  have  begun,  persevere  to  the 
end;"  " Enow,  and  then  act ;"  "Hear  much,  speak  tittle^* 
"  Do  not  praise  an  unworthy  man  on  account  of  his  wealth  f 
"Take  (».«.,  gain  your  end)  by  peisaasion^  not  by  forcej" 
"He  ia  unfortunate  who  cannot  bear  misfortune;"  "So 
order  your  aflWra  as  if  your  life  were  to  be  both  lon^  and 
short.''  Bias  is  the  author  of  the  fomous  and  oftoi  imitated 
reproof  to  the  impionssailois,  who  in  the  midst  of  atempcst 
were  calling  on  the  gods—"  Be  quiet,"  said  be,"  lest  the  gods 
discover  that  vou  are  here."  (Diog.  I«rt„  i.  82-88;Stit~ 
bwu8,ffcra./'MuUach,  JVoo.  J*.  Ortso.,  i.  203,  sjj.) 

BIBEKACH,  a  town  of  WOrtemberK,  in  the  circle  of  tfier 
Dannbe,  a  capital  of  a  bailiwick  23  miles  8B.W.  of  Ulm. 
It  is  siluated  on  the  Biver  Biss,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Danube^  partly  on  level  ground  and  partly  on  hill*,  and 


extensive  endowments.  The  main  objects  of  it*  varied  in- 
dustry are  toys,  cloth  goods  of  different  kinds,  laoe,  paper, 
and  leather;  and  there  are  also  bell-foimdriesand  breweries. 
In  tbe  neighborhood  is  the  watering-place  called  Joidans- 
bad.  fiiberach  appears  as  a  village  in  the  8th  centuiy,  audi 
in  the  15th  it  beoune  a  tree  imperial  dt^.  During  the- 
Tbirty  Years'  War  it  underwent  various  viciasitudei^  Mzidl 
wss  for  a  good  while  held  by  the  Swedes.  In  1707  K  was. 
captured  and  put  to  ransom  by  the  French,  who  afterwards,, 
in  17B6  and  1800,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  neighboi^- 
hood.  In  1803  the  city  was  deprived  of  lis  imperial  free- 
dom and  assigned  to  Baden :  and  in  1806  it  was  tianaferredi 
to  Wurtsmbeig.  Biberach  is  the  birthplace  of  the  scalptor 
Natter  and  the  paintet  Neher ;  and  Wieland,  who  was  bom 
at  the  neighbonng  village  of  Oberholiliuni,  spent  a  serie* 

BIBIBIN^  or  Bebxkbdik,  an  alkalmd  obtained  frtam 
the  bark  and  fmit  of  the  greenheart  bec^  Ntelamika  Awtts^ 
called  bibira  or  sipiri  In  Guiana,  where  the  tree  now*. 
The  alkaloid  was  discovered  about  the  year  1835  bvHngk 
Bodie,  a  surgeon  reaidcnt  in  D^merara,  who  founa  It  paB- 
lessed  great  effica<^  aa  a  febrifu^  and  it  was  reconuneiM^ 
by  him  aa  a  substitute  for  qainine.  The  sulphate  of  bibi- 
nne  has  a  place  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia,  and  is  in 
considerable  use  in  medicine  as  a  oitter  tome  and  Moifuge. 
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BIBLE.  The  word  Biblb,  which  in  English,  as  in 
HedisTal  Latin,  is  treated  as  a  ungular  noun,  is  in  its 
original  Oceek  form  a  planU, — t3  ^ip.ia,  the  {mend)  bookt, 
— correctl/  ezpreasins  the  ^C  that  the  sacred  writings  of 
Cbrisietidoia  are  maae  ap  of  a  number  of  independent 
records,  which  set  before  as  the  gntdnal  devetopment  of 
the  rehgion  of  revelation.  The  origin  of  each  of  these 
records  forms  a  distinct  critical  problem ;  and  for  the 
discuiBion  of  these  questions  of  detail  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  on  separate  Biblical  books.  The  present 
■rUcIe  seeks  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  hisloripsl  and 
litenuT  conditions  aoder  which  Ihe  nniqae  lileraturo  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  sprang  np,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Biblical  books  were  brought  leather  in  a 
canonical  collection  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
The  Biblical  development  is  divided  iato  twogreat  periwls 
bj  the  manifestation  and  historical  work  of  Christ.  In  its 
pre-Christian  stage  the  religion  of  revelation  Is  represented 
■B  a  emenont  between  the  spiritual  Ood  and  His  chosen 
people  the  Hebrews.  In  accordance  with  this  and  in  allu- 
sion to  Jer.  xxiL  31,  Jedus  speaks  of  the  new  dispensation 
-founded  in  His  death  as  a  new  eovenant  (1  Cor.  xi.  25). 
fience,  as  earl;  as  the  2d  century  of  our  era  the  two  great 
'divisions  of  the  Bible  were  known  as  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Covenant  respectivelr-  Among  Latin- 
.^^^^  speakiogChriBtianstlieGreekwordforoovenant 
^^^™"'  was  often  incorrectlj  rendered  Italamenl,  and 
thus  Western  Christendom  still  uses  the  names  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

D  1.-1  >  Old  Testament, — SruggiB  and  Progrem  of 
SSiS^'  Spiritiiai  Bdigion.  Priatt.  Propheli,  <fc.— The 
pre-Christian  age  of  the  Biblical  religion  falls 
into  R  period  of  religions  productivitj  and  a  subsequent 
period  of  stagnation  and  mdnlj  conservative  traditions. 
The  period  of  produclivitr  is  also  a  period  of  contest, 
during  which  the  spirituat  principles  of  ^e  religion  of 
leveladon  were  involved  in  continual  straggle  with  polj- 
theistic  nature-worahip  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  with  an  iinapirilual  conception  of  Jehovah  as  a  God 
whose  interest  in  Israel  and  care  for  His  sanctuary  were 
independent  of  moral  conditions.  In  this  long  struggle, 
which  began  with  the  foundation  of  the  theocracy  in  the 
work  of  Moses,  and  did  nut  issue  in  conclusive  victory 
until  the  lime  of  Ezra,  the  spiritual  faith  was  compelled 
to  show  constant  powers  of  new  development, — working 
out  into  ever  clearer  form  the  latent  contrasts  between  true 
•nd  false  religion,  proving  itself  fitter  than  anv  other  belief 
lo  Bopply  all  the  religious  needs  of  the  people,  and,  above 
all,  finding  its  evidence  in  the  long  providential  hislorj 
in  which,  from  the  great  deliverance  of  the  Exodus  down 
to  the  Ckptivitjr  and  the  Bestonition,  the  reality  of  Je- 
hovah's kingship  over  Israel,  of  His  redeeming  love,  and 
of  His  moral  government,  were  vindicated  by  ihe  most 
indisputable  proofe.  As  it  was  onlj  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  and  the  theocratic  covenant  of  Sinai  that  bound  the 
Hebrew  tribes  into  national  unity,  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was  always  acknowledged  as  the  national  religion  of  Israel. 
But  from  Joshua  lo  Samuel  national  feeling  was  far  weaker 
than  tribal  jealousy ;  and  in  the  political  disintegration  of 
the  people  the  religion  of  Jehovah  seemed  ready  to  be  lost 
,  io  local  superstitions.  During  this  period  the 
Mopha"  ''''*^  centre  of  raoroUieisra  was  the  sanctuary 
and  priesthood  of  the  ark ;  and  it  was  from  the 
priestly  circle  that  Samuel  arose  to  rennite  the  nation  by 
recalling  it  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  thus  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  spleniTid  age  of  David  and  Solomon.  But 
tliough  Samuel  was  by  education  a  priest,  it  wss  not  as  a 

Sriest,  but  as  a  prophet  that  he  accomplished  this  work. 
a  sll  sges  a  priesthood  is  conservative,  not  creative ;  and 
it  was  only  as  a  growing  and  creative  power  that  the  still 
undeveloped  spirilnal  religion  could  live.  While  it  wss 
the  business  of  the  priest  faithfully  to  preserve  religions 
traditions  already  acknowledged  as  true  and  venerable,  the 
cliaracteristic  of  the  prophet  is  a  faculty  of  spiritual  intui- 
lion,  not  gained  by  human  reason,  but  coming  to  him  ss  a 
word  from  Qod  himself,  wherein  he  apprehends  religious 
truth  in  a  new  light,  as  bearing  in  a  way  not  manifest  to 
other  men  on  the  practical  necessities,  the  burninK  quesUons 
of  the  presenL  Unlike  the  priesthood,  the  prophets  never 
formed  a  regular  guild.     It  was  an  axiom  that  Ihe  gift  of 


of  prophets  working  out  the  spiritoal  problems 


of  the  national  faith  vith  ever  increasing  cleaniees,  sod 
gathering  round  Iheu,  sometimes  Id  r^ululy  formed  com- 
munities, a  circle  of  disciples  and  sympaUiisMs  which, 
though  never,  psrhaps,  nomericalty  considerable,  embraced 
th"  names  of  David  and  other  leaders  of  Hebrew  hisloiy, 
and  impressed  the  stamp  of  prophetic  inflnoice  on  evtn 
part  of  the  national  life.  From  this  time  the  oriesti  bdd 
only  the  second  place  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testimod 
religion ;  sometimes  they  even  appear  as  the  oppmeob  ot 
Ihe  prophetic  party,  whose  pn^essive  ideas  are  distaslefol 

But  on  the  whole,  the  more  enlightened  ministers  of  the 
central  sanctuary  continued  to  share  with  the  prophets  the 
task  of  upholding  a  lofty  religious  tradition,  and  not  anli^ 
queotly  both  characters  were  united  in  one  peisoo.  It 
was,  in  &ct,  only  throngh  the  priests  that  the  ideas  of  ihl 
prophets  could  receive  public  sanction  in  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  as  it  was  only  throngh  ruleis  like  David,  or  Has- 
kiah,  or  Jehu,  that  they  coald  influence  the  politicsl  am- 
duct  of  affairs. 

A  just  insight  into  the  work  of  the  prophetic  ^. 
psrty  in  Israel  wss  long  rendered  diiGcult  by  ^i^gf 
traditional  prejudices.  On  the  one  hand  the  frofbtci. 
predictive  element  in  prophecy  received  undue 
prominence,  and  withdrew  attention  from  the  influaics 
of  the  prophets  on  the  religious  life  of  their  own  time; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wss  assumed,  in  accordanei 
with  Jewish  notions,  that  alt  the  ordinances,  and  ilraiW, 
if  not  quite,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  church  is  ibt 
poet-canon  leal  period,  existed  from  the  earliest  days  of  th< 
tiieocracy.  The  prophets,  therefore,  were  conceived  partlj 
as  inspired  preachers  of  old  truths,  partly  ss  predicting 
future  events,  but  not  as  leadeis  of  a  great  developniau, 
in  which  the  religious  ordinances  as  well  as  the  reli^ous 
beliefs  of  the  Old  Covenant  advanced  from  a  relstirelj 
crude  and  imperfbct  to  a  relatively  mature  aitd  adeqosH 

The  proof  that  this  latter  view,  and  not  the  tradiliocKt 
conception,  is  alone  true  to  bistorv  depends  on  a  v»ri«y  of 
ancumenis  which  cannot  here  be  reprodoued.  Thai  & 
religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  were  in  s  stale  d 
growth  during  the  whole  prophetic  period  became  oiani- 
fest  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  gram  mat  i  co-historical  txe^tai 
were  fairly  applied  to  the  Hebrew  ScripturcB.  Thai  ths 
sacred  ordinances  were  subject  to  variation  was  . 

less  readily  admitted,  beouise  the  admission  i^iuS^ 
involved  a  change  of  view  ss  lo  the  aulhoi^  the  lav. 
ship  of  the  Pentatench;  but  here  also  the  facts 
are  decisive.  For  example,  the  law  in  Eiod.  xx.  24,  /, 
contemplates  the  worship  of  Jehovah  on  other  altars  this 
that  of  the  central  sanctuair  lef.  Deal,  xixiii  19).  Thii 
practice,  accordingly,  was  foUowed  by  Samael,  sod  wa 
fullyapprovedbyElijah  (1  Kings  xix.  14).  But  the  woirlup 
of  Jehovah  on  the  high  places  or  local  sanctuaries  wis 
constantly  exposed  to  superstitious  eorroption  and  heilhes 
admixtur^  and  so  is  frequently  attacked  by  the  pmphA 
of  the  8th  century.  It  wss  undoublediv  under  thrii 
infiuence  that  Hez^iah  abolished  the  high  places.  Tha 
abolition  was  not  permanent;  but  in  the  rei^  of  Josiak, 
the  next  reforming  king,  we  find  that  the  principle  of  s 
single  saocluary  can  claim  the  support  not  onfy  of  prophetk 
teaching,  but  of  a  written  law-book  found  in  the  lemjiK 
and  acknowledged  by  the  high  priest  (2  Kings  xiii.,  xiiiL^ 
The  l^islstion  of  this  book  corresponds  not  with  the  oU 
law  in  Exodus,  but  with  the  book  of  DeuIeroDomy.  Bok 
perhaps  the  clearest  proof  that,  during  the  period  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration,  there  was  no  doctrine  of  finality  wiik 
regard  to  the  ritual  law  any  mors  Ihan  with  reprd  to 
refigious  ideas  and  doctrines,  lies  ia  the  last  <diapteis  of 
Eiekiel,  which  sketch  at  Ihe  very  era  of  the  CapUvity  as 
outline  of  sacred  ordinances  for  the  future  restofstico. 
From  these  and  similar  facts  it  follows  iodispotably,  tlui 
the  true  and  spiritual  religion  which  the  pruphea  and  like- 
minded  priests  maintained  at  once  against  hestheniara  sad 
against  unspirituai  worship  of  Jehovah  ss  a  mere  naticsttl 
deity  without  mor«l  attributes,  was  not  a  finished  but  s 
growing  system,  not  finally  embodied  in  anthOTiialiTi 
documents,  but  propagsled  mainly  by  direct  penonsl  sSer& 
At  the  same  time  these  personal  efforts  were  accompuiea 
and  supported  by  the  gradual  rise  of  a  sacred  -.^  j. 
literature.  Though  the  priestly  ordinance  5,^^ 
were  mainly  pnUiahed  by  oral  decisions  of  the  uiBnisia 
priests,  which  are^  in  GuA,  what  is  ususlly  meant 
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bf  tM  mrd  low  (Torah)  id  initinei  earlier  tban  the 
<iiptiTitT,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tbM  the  priesU 
powcwod  written  l^al  coUediani  oT  greater  or  lua  extent 
frgm  the  time  of  Moeee  downwardg.  Again,  the  example 
of  ^ekiel,  and  the  obTioiu  fact  that  tlie  law-book  found 
at  the  time  of  Jtsiah  contained  provisions  which  were  not 
np  to  that  time  an  acl[nowledg«d  part  of  the  Jaw  of  the 
land,  make  it  orobable  that  l^al  provisions,  which  the 
propnets  and  their  prieallj  allies  felt  lo  be  necessarr  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  trutlij  were  often  embodied  in  l^is- 
laliTe  pragremrnes,  bj  which  prerioua  legal  tradition  waa 
rraduBJif  modified.  Then  the  prophetn,  especially  when 
ukj  (ailed  to  produce  immediate  reformation,  began  from 
iLe  Sth  centiuy,  if  not  slill  earlier,  to  commit  their  oracles 
to  writing;  and  these  written  prophecisB — circulaling 
widely  in  a  nadon  which  had  attained  a  high  d^ree  of 
lllenij  cultort  and  frequently  oiled  by  later  boot — dis- 
■eminated  prophetic  teaching  in  a  permanent  form.  Long 
before  this  time  music  and  song  had  been  practised  in  the 
iropbetia  circle  of  Bamuel,  and  were  introduced  under 
Javid  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Another  import- 
ant vehicle  of  religious  instnidion  was  the  written  history 
of  the  nation,  whieh  could  not  fail  lo  be  generally  set  forth 
ID  the  theocratic  spirit  in  which  all  loftier  Hebrew  patriot- 
ism had  its  root.  And,  indeed,  the  literary  diSusion  of 
ipiiitoal  ideas  was  not  ooafined  to  the  direct  eSbrta  of 
priests  and  prophets.  In  spile  of  the  cran  and 
unapiritual  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  noblest  traditions  of  naliooal  life  were 
entwined  with  religious  convicliooa,  and  the  way  in  which 
a  piophet,  like  Amos,  could  arise  untrained  from  among 
the  herdsmen  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  sliows  how  deep 
and  pare  a  current  of  spiritual  faith  flowed  among  the 
more  thoughlful  of  the  laity.  Prophecy  itself  may  from 
one  point  of  view  be  regarded  simply  as  the  brightest 
efflorescence  of  the  lay  element  in  tlie  religion  of  Israel, 
the  same  element  which  in  subiective  form  underlies  many 
of  the  FMlms,  and  in  a  shape  less  highly  developed  tinged 
the  whole  proverbial  and  popular  literature  of  the  nation  ; 
lurin  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  popular  literature  had  not 
yet  sunk  lo  represent  the  iQwest  impulses  of  oalionaj  life. 
_    „  „  doato/Oit  Old  TalanuM  DrT-dopntent.   Form- 

uA  Sli'     "''*"  *^  ***  Oinon-— The  struggle  between  spirit- 
Imuisn.       nal  and  unspiritual   religion  was   brouglit  to 
a   crisis    when   the   nroplietic   predictions   of 

Judgment  on  national  sin  were  fulfilled  in  the  fall  of  the 
ingdom  of  Judah.  The  merely  political  worship  of 
Jehovah  as  the  tutelary  god  of  the  state  was  now  reduced 
lo  absurdity.  Faith  in  the  covenant  God  was  impossible 
except  on  the  principles  of  spiritual  belief.  Nor  did  the 
restoration  by  Cyrus  affect  this  result.  No  political  future 
lay  before  the  reluming  eiilca,  and  continued  canG'lence  in 
the  destiny  of  the  race  was  not  separable  from  the  religious 
ideas  and  Messianic  hopes  of  the  prophets.  To  obey  the 
law  of  Jehovah  and  ^tientl^  to  await  the  coming 
Deliverer  was  the  only  distinctive  vocadoa  of  the  com- 
munity that  gathered  in  the  new  Jerusalem;  and  after 
a  penod  of  misfortune  and  failure,_in  which  the  whole 
nation  aeemed  ready  to  collapse  in  despair,  this  voca- 
tion iraa  clearly  recognised  and  embodied  in  permanent 
Institutions  in  the  reformation  of  Ezra  and 
Hrfoma-  JJehemiah  (445_b.c,),  But  wilh  this  victory 
law^haok  ^^  Spiritual  religion  passed  into  a  stationary 
of  Eua.  State.  The  spirit  of  propliecy,  long  decadent, 
expired  with  Halachl,  the  younger  conlempo- 
raty  of  Nehemiah;  and  the  whole  concern  of  the  nation 
from  this  time  downwards  was  simply  lo  preserve  the  sacred 
inlierilanee  of  the  pest.  .The  Exile  had  so  utterly  broken 
all  continuity  of  national  life,  that  that  inheritance  could 
only  be  sought  in  the  surviving  monuments  of  sacred 
literature.  To  these,  more  than  to  the  expiring  voice  of 
prophecy  in  their  midst,  the  founders  uf  the  new  theocracy 
turned  for  guidance.  The  Ixtoks  that  had  upheld  the 
exiles'  foith,  when  all  outward  ordinances  of  religion  were 
lacking,  were  also  the  fittest  teacheis  of  the  restored  oom- 
manity.  Previous  reformers  had  been  statesmen  or  pro- 
phels,  Ekn  is  a  scrilie  who  comes  to  Jertnslem  armed, 
not  with  a  fresh  messsge  from  the  Lord,  but  with  "  llie 
faM^  of  the  law  of  Moses."  This  law-book  was  the  Penta- 
teudi,  and  the  public  recogniliun  of  it  as  the  rule  of  the 
theocnc;  was  the  declaradon  that  the  religious  ordinances 
of  Israel  had  oeased  lo  admit  of  development,  and  the  first 
■Up  towards  the  rabstitution  of  a  eimoit  or  authorilative 
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collection  of  Scriptores  for  the  living  gaidaitce  of  the 
prophetic  voice.  A  secand  step  in  the  same  direction  b 
ascribed  to  Nehemiah  by  a  tradition  intriiwiaally  probable, 
Ihoagb  of  no  great  external  authority.  He,  it  is  laid, 
collected  a  library  which,  besides  docaments  of  temporary 
importance,  embraced   "the  books   about  the  kinf^  and 

S>phetx,  and  the  writings  of  David"  (2  M«£.  li.  18). 
rtainly  a  complete  body  of  the  remains  of  the  prophets, 
with  an  authentic  account  of  the  histotr  of  the  period  oi 
their  activity,  must  soon  have  been  felt  to  be  scarcely 
second  in  importance  lo  the  law;  and  so  Nehemiah  mar 
very  well  be  supposed  to  have  begun  the  collection  which 
now  forme  the  second  paK  of  the  Jlebrew  Bible,  embradng, 
under  the  general  title  of  The  fVopAels,  the  o.„^ 
historical  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  ^™ 
Kings  {Eariitr  Prophein),  and  the  four  pro- 
phetic books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eukiel,  and  the  tirelve 
minor  prophets  (LaCUr  J^kett).  The  mention  of  tha 
writing  of  David  implies  that  Nehemiah  also  h^^  th» 
formation  of  the  tliird  and  last  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon,- 
which  comprises,  nnder  the  title  of  Ketubim  _-.  . 
(Scriptures,  Hagiiwrapha),  the  Psalms,  Prov-  I^S, 
erhs.  Job,  the  five  M^IIol  or  rolU  [Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiasles,  Esther),  and,  finally, 
Daniel,  E^ra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles.  It  is  oertaiiL 
however,  that  this  part  of  the  collection  was  not  compleleo 
till  long  alter  Neheinjah's  time ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  tb» 
disput^  dates  of  Ecclesiastee  and  I^aniel,  the  book  of 
Chronicles  contains  f^ealo^ea  which  go  down  at  least  Ut 
the  close  of  the  Persian  penod.  The  miscellaneous  dia- 
racter  of  the  Ketubim  seems,  in  fact,  to  show  that  after  tha 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were  closed,  the  third  part  of  the 
canon  was  open  to  receive  additions  recommended  either 
by  their  religious  and  historical  value,  or  by  bearing  an 
ancient  and  venerable  name.  And  this  was  the  more 
natural  becanse  the  Hagiographa  had  not  the  same  placs 
in  the  synagogue  service  as  was  accorded  to  the  Lav  and 
the  Prophets. 

The  time  and  manner  in  which  the  collection 
was  absolutely  closed  is  obscure.    The  three-   Sam? 
fold  division  of  the  sacred  writings  is  referred 
to  in  the  prologue  lo  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiastict») 
about  130  B.C.,  but  Jewish  tradition  indicates  that  the  fuU 
canonicily  of  several  boobs,  eepeciallv  of  Eccleeiastes.  woa 
not  free  from  doubt  till  the  time  of  the  famous  R.  Akiba, 
who  perished  in  the  great  national  slnigvle  of  the  Jew* 
with  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (Mishna,  Jodaini,  Z;Edaiol, 
5).    The  oldest  list  of  canonical  bool^  given  by  Joeephua 
(c  Apion.,  i.  8),  Is  of  somewhat  earlier  dale.     Josepfaua 
seems  to  have  had  quite  our  present  canon ;  but  he  took 
Ruth  along  with  Jud^,  and  viewed  Lamentations  as  part 
of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  thus  counting  twenty-   „     ,„   ^ 
Iwo  books  instead  of  the  tweniy-four  of  the   S^^" 
l^mudic  enumeration  and  of  the  present  He-   tiooki. 
brew  Bible.    There  is  other  evidence  that  only 
twenty-two  books  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  of  the  fint 
Christian  oenturr ;  and  it  appears  that  this  number  was  ao- 
commodated  to  that  of  the  letlera  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  Buth  and  lamentations  wcr« 
not  uniformly  reckoned  apart.    The  expansion  of  the  Tal 
mudic  twentv-four  lo  the  thirty-nine  Old  Testament  book* 
of  the  English  version  is  eflMed  by  reckoning  the  minor 
prophets  one  by  one,  by  separating  Ezra  from  Nehemiah. 
and  by  subdividing  the  long  books  of  Samuel,  Kinn,  and 
Chronicles.    In  this  reckoning,  and  in  the  verv  difiereot 
order  of  the  books,  we  follow  in  the  main  the  AlezBodriaa 
Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin  veraions.     But  the  Alexandrian 
differed  from  Uie  Hebrew  canon  in  more  im- 
porlant  points.   The  line  of  distinction  between   ^l£^"* 
inspired  and  human  wridnes  was  not  so  sharply   eanoa.         ' 
drawn;  and  the  Qreek  Bible  not  only  admitted 
additions  to  several  of   the  Hagiographa,  bnt  oootakied 
other  apoctyphal  books,  of  some  of  which  Greek  was  th» 
original  tongu^  while  others  were  translations  of  Hebrevr 
or  Aramdc  writings.    See  APOOaTPSA, 

In  turning  now  lo  a  literary  and  critiosl  survey  of  thft 
Old  Testament  books,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  depart 
from  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  in  favor  of  a  class- 
ilication  suggested  by  the  order  of  the  books  followed  Id 
the  English  veraion  and  in  most  other  translations.  Th* 
Old  Testament  literature  is  made  np  of  historical,  poMia>> 
didacti<^  and  prophetic  writings,  and  under  these  three  heada 
we  will  arrange  what  tsmaint  to  be  said  on  the  mlgteL 
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Butorieai  Boolt. — Tliege  forEQ   Iwo   pnnillcl  serin   i 
aacred  hiatorj.    The  books  from  GeaeaiB  (t>  Kings  give 
GODtiauoua  itarj  (with  some  episodical  additions)  from  Llie 
«l«BtioD  lo  the  full  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    The  book 
_,    _  of  Chronicles  co»ei8  the  same  ground  on  •  — 

2^^""''  rower  plan,  contracting  the  earl^  history 

genealogical  lisls,  and  occupying  itgeif  almost 
'ttitirelj  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  especially  with 
onatleie  connected  with  the  temple  and  its  worship.  The 
4iaiTative  of  the  chronicler  ii  continued  in  the  books  or 
.Tktlier  book  of  Ezra  and  Nebemish,  which  incoifioimtes 
■original  memoirs  of  theee  two  reformers,  but  otherwise  ia 
so  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  Chronidea  that  critics  are 
practically  agreed  in  ascribing  the  whole  to  a  single  author, 

{robably  a  LcTite,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  cannot 
are  written  before  the  close  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
•questiODB  that  are  raised  as  lo  the  work  of  the  chronicler 
£elong  leK  to  the  general  hislory  of  Biblical  literature 
than  to  special  introduction.  We  pam  on,  therefore,  to  the 
larger  and  more  important  series.  The  Pentateuch  and 
the  ao-cnlled  earlier  prophets  form  together  a  single  con- 
tinuous narrative.  It  is  plain,  however,  tliat 
'^enBiIita  the  whole  work  ia  not  the  tmiform  production 
»SS^  of  one  pen,  hut  that  in  some  way  a  variety  of 
tiMoij.  records  of  diflerent  agea  and  styles  have  been 
combined  to  fbna  a  single  narnitive.  Accord- 
In^v,  Jewiah  tradition  bears  that  Moses  wrote  the  Peuta- 
(eucn,  Josbna  the  book  named  after  him,  Samuel  the  book 
of  Judges,  and  so  forth.  As  all  Hebrew  history  is  anony- 
mous,— a  sore  proof  that  people  bad  not  yet  learned  to  lay 
might  on  questions  of  authorship, — it  is  not  probable  that 
this  tradition  rests  on  any  surer  ^und  ifaan  conjecture  ; 
and,  of  course,  a  scribe  who  saw  in  the  sacred  books  the 
whole  oatcome  of  Israel's  history  would  nalunily  leap  to 
the  ooncluaion  that  the  father  of  the  Law  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  the  other  leaders  of  Israel's 
liistory  could  not  but  be  the  writers  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  more  careful  view  of  the  books  themselves 
shows  that  the  actual  state  of  the  case  is  not  so  simple. 
In  the  first  place,  the  limits  of  the  individual  books  are 
«ertainly  not  the  limits  of  authorship.  The  Pentateuch  as 
a  law-book  is  complete  without  Joshas,  hut  as  a  history  it 
is  m  planned  that  the  latter  book  ia  ita  necessary  com^le- 
tnenL  (Q''.,  for  example,  Bxod.  xvi.  35;  Josh.  T.  12  ;  Gen. 
1.  H  25;  Exod.  xiii.  IS;  Josh.  uiv.  32.)  In  tnith,  an 
author  who  wrote  afler  the  occupation  of  Canaan  could 
never  have  designed  a  history  which  should  relate  all  Qod's 
sromisea  to  Israel  and  say  nothing  of  their  fulfilment. 
i3ut  in  its  present  shape  the  Peulateuch  is  certainlv  subae- 
-quent  to  the  occupa^on,  for  it  uacs  geographical  names 
whidi  arose  after  that  time  (Hebron,  I>ui),  refers  to  the 
-conquest  as  already  accomplished  (Deut  ii.  12,  ^.  Num. 
IV.  32j  Gea.  zii.  8),  and  even  presupposea  the  — ="■"- 
of  a  kingship  in  Israel  (Qen.  xzivi.  31).    And 
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«rpart  in  some  section  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the 
■ubsequent  nooks  we  find  quite  similar  phenomena.  The 
last  chapters  of  Judges  cannot  be  separated  from  the  book 
«f  Samuel,  and  the  earlier  chapten  of  Kings  are  obviously 
one  with  the  foregoing  narrative  i  while  all  three  books 
oonlain  passages  strikingly  akin  to  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua  [</.,  for  example,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
with  Josh.  X2iii.,  1  Sam.  iii.,  1  Kinei  viii.).  Such  phc' 
zomena  not  only  prove  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  base 
a  theory  of  auihorahip  on  the  present  division  into  books, 
liut  suggest  that  the  history  as  we  have  it  is  not  one  narra- 
^ve  carried  on  from  age  to  age  by  successive  additions,  but 
a  fiision  of  several  narratives  which  partly  covered  the 
.•ame  ground  and  were  combined  into  unity  by  an  editor. 

This  view  ia  supported  by  tlie  fact,  that  even  as 
UsurMif      >'  "0*  Stands  the  history  sometimes  gives  more 

than  one  account  of  the  same  event,  and  that 
ihe  Pentateuch  often  gives  several  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Of  the  latter  we  have  already  had  one  example,  but 
jor  our  present  argument  the  main  point  ia  not  diversity 
«f  enactment,  whicn  may  often  be  only  apparent,  but  the 
existence  withia  the  Pentateuch  of  distinct  groups  of  taws 
psrtlv  taking  up  the  same  topics.  Thus  the  le^tslation  of 
£xod.  xx.-xiiil.  is  partly  repealed  in  ch,  xxxiv.,  >nd  on 
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the  same  pen.  {Exod.  xii.  1-2S,  xiii.  3-10,  xxiii.  15,  ixiiv. 
18 ;  Lev.  ixiii.  5-14,  Deut  xvi.)  Of  historical  dapliolw 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  twofold  history  of  the  cmtioD 
and  the  flood,  to  which  we  must  recnr  proeotly.  ^w 
same  kind  of  thing  is  found  in  the  later  books;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  BanI  became  king; 
where  it  is  scarcely  pooible  lo  avoid  the  conclosi?;'.  ihsi 
1  Sam.  xi.  1-11  sliould  attach  directly  to  ch.  x.  10  (e/l  i. 
7).  But  the  extent  to  which  the  historical  books  are  made 
up  of  parallel  narratives  which,  though  they  nver  ths 
same  period,  do  not  neccartrily  recoitt  the  same  aveol^ 
was  first  clearly  seen  after  Astrtic  (1753  aj>.) 
observed  that  the  respective  uses  of  Jehovah  9°"'?'' 
(Lord)  and  Elohim  (God)  as  the  name  of  the  uj^p^giu. 
Deity  afford  a  criterion  by  which  two  documents  Uuelu 
can  be  dissected  out  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
That  the  way  in  which  the  two  names  are  used  can  onlrbe 
due  to  the  aifTerence  of  authorship  is  now  generallj  ad- 
mitted, forthealtemationconespondswilh  such  importanl 
dupUcales  as  the  two  acoounis  of  creation,  and  is  t^Urlf 
accompanied  through  a  great  part  of  the  book  by  nnniii'- 
takable  peculiarities  of  language  and  thought,  so  thit  it  ii 
Bltll  poeaiblo  to  reconstruct  at  least  the  Elohim  docnnmt 
with  a  completeness  which  makes  its  original  indewndeooe 
and  homogeneity  matter  of  direct  observation.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  narrative  is  onnalisttc,  and  where  other  mate- 
rial lails  blanks  are  supplied  by  genealogical  lists.  Oical 
weight  is  laid  on  onlerly  development,  and  the  name  Je- 
hovah is  avoided  in  the  hiatorr  of  the  patriarchs  in  order 
lo  give  proper  contrast  lo  the  Mcaaic  period  (^.  Qen.  iviL 
1 ;_  Exod.  vi,  3) ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  nn- 
aistakuble  secondary  marks  of  this  author  run  tht«iii[li 
the  whole  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  though  the  eidiDlve 
use  of  Elohim  ceases  at  Exod.  vi.  Of  course  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  criterion  makes  it  ]e»  easy  to  csny  00  an 
exact  recoiuitruction  of  the  later  parts  of  ths  dacumeai; 
but  on  many  points  there  can  be  no  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
clearly  made  out  that  the  anihor  has  strong  priotly  tad- 
encies,  and  devotes  a  veir  lai^  proportion  of  hit  space 
lo  liturgical  matters.  The  separation  of  this  docamait 
may  justly  be  called  the  point  of  departure  of  positive 
criticism  of  the  sources  of  the  Old  Tcsliunent;  andjRaeM 
controversy  turns  mainly  on  its  relation  to  other  paitt  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Of  these  the  most  important  are— 1. 
The  Jehovistio  narrative,  wliich  alao  b^ins  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  treats  the  early  history  more  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phetic theology  and  idealism,  containing  for  example,  Ike 
narrative  of  the  fall,  and  the  parts  of  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham which  are  moat  important  for  Old  Testament  theology. 
That  tiiia  narrative  is  not  a  mere  supplement  to  the  otho; 
but  an  independent  whole,  appears  must  plainly  in  the 
story  of  the  flood,  where  two  distinct  accounts  tuve  ca^ 
tainly  been  interwoven  by  a  third  hand.  2.  Many  of  the 
Qnest  stories  in  Genesis,  especially  great  part  of  the  )uMrj 
of  Joseph,  agree  with  the  Eluhim -document  in  the  nuK 
of  God,  but  are  widely  divergent  in  oilier  respecla.  Since 
the  rtsearches  of  Hupfeld,  a  third  author,  lielonging  lo 
norihern  Israel,  and  specially  interested  in  the  ancaion 
of  tlie  northern  tribes,  is  generally  postulated  for  thao 
sections.  His  literary  individuality  is  in  truth  iliarpi; 
marked,  though  the  limits  of  his  contributions  to  the  Ptn- 
tateuch  ore  obscure. 

will  be  remembered  that  we  hava  alreadv 

tliat  three  currents  of  influence  nin  through   PriatiT, 

the  Old  Testament  development, — the   tradi-   P^"™ 
lional  lore  of  the  priesla,  the  teaching  of  the  ^^^ 

Eirophels,  and  the  religious  life  of  the  more  en-  tin*. 
ightened  of  llie  people.  Now,  in  the  three 
mvn  sections  of  the  eariy  history  just  enumerated  we  God 
the  counierpart  of  each  of  these.  The  priestly  nanatin 
of  the  Elohist,  the  prophetic  delineation  of  the  Jdioria^ 
the  more  picturesque  and  popular  story  of  the  third  xaiho^ 
embody  three  tendencies,  whicli  are  not  merely  pencaal 
but  national,  and  which  constantly  reappear  in  other  psits 
of  Hebrew  literature.  Up  lo  the  book  of  Joahua  all  thru 
side  by  side.  But  the  priestlv  interest  found  liitk 
e  in  the  suteequcnt  history ;  anti  from  the  time  o(  tha 
Juilges  we  can  generally  dtslinguish  only  sectiom  marfcerf 
by  prophetic  pragmatism  and  othere  wiiich,  thon^  oi* 
inctly  religious  and  even  theocrati(vare,  so  to  spsu,  wnt- 
.en  from  a  layman's  stand-poinL  The  latter  comuiK  a 
large  pari  of  Judges,  and  by  far  the  greatest  paiioffcaujeL 
->!}  v  thp  b^inning  of  Kinp.    To  tlie  modan  ound 


(U*  F«i<  of  >I>e  nMralive,  which  a  rich  in  color  imd  detail, 
ii  bj  far  ibe  most  iDUreMing,  lod  it  is  irith  uncere  regret 
that  wa  pan  at  1  EJD{p  xi.  to  a  diviiion  of  the  histon  for 
vhieh  tM  chief  loaiGe*— died  aa  the  Chroniclee  of  the 
Einp  1^  farael  and  Jndab  refpectively — treat  almoat  ez- 
dmiTeljof  the  oatar  political  life  of  the  oatioa.  In  strik- 
Ing  CMitnMt  to  the  aaifbrniity  of  Ihii  nura^ve  are  the  in- 
ttnpened  liiatoric*  of  Elijah  and  other  northern  prophets, 
^cae  hiftories  an  rerj  remarlcable  in  itrle  and  «ven  in 
lugiiBge;  and,  coatainiDg  aonie  of  the  noblest  paieages  of 
thaOldlotaiiMDt,  fonn  oneof  diiat  proo&of  the  unusual 
literat7  ^enina  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraiin.  But  how  ore 
thew  vanooa  nMiatives  related  to  ea«b  other?  This  ques- 
tiou  a  not  eaar  to  answer.  In  general  the  third  or  la; 
alement  of  the  IUSI017  aeema  to  ttsnd  nearest  to  the  events 
temrded,  and  even,  perhajn,  to  form  the  direct  basis  of  the 
prophetical  matter ;  while,  ocoMionsll;,  old  lists  of  niunes 
and  places,  poetico-historicsl  pieces,  and  the  like,  form  a 
•till  deeper  strstiun  in  the  story.  (Poetical  pieces  in  the 
jMtoftA*  Wan  Bf  Jaktnah,  Num.  zzi.  14;  Booki^JathaT 
{ilie  uprighi],  Joeh.  x.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  Lists  like  Z  Sam. 
2iliL)  Whetlier  the  same  hands  or  only  the  same  tend- 
mcica  as  appear  in  the  nan-LeviticsJ.  parts  of  Genesis  mn 
on  sa  &rM  the  book  of  Kings,  is  a  question  which,  diough 
answered  in  the  affirmative  bj  Schrader  and  others,  cannot 
be  viewed  aa  decided.  Even  the  dote  of  these  elements 
of  the  Fentalench  is  ohacure;  but  in  the  8th  century 
flnea  refer*  qnite  clearly  to  passage*  of  both.  Thus  br 
there  it  tolerable  agreement  among  critics ;  but  the  Leviti- 
«al  or  £lohistic  hiUor^r  is  the  subject  of  violent  controversy, 
which,  liowever,  turns  mainly  on  the  anslvsis 
^l*"  of  the  legal  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  Tfiese 
Hlm'lT"*"  ^xiDtain  other  elements  besides  lliose  already 
enumerated,  of  which  we  need  only  mention 
the  Itrief  code  which  follows  the  Decnlwue  in  Eiod.  xx.- 
ziiii.,  and  the  great  repetition  of  the  Taw  in  a  prophetic 
•piril  which  occupies  the  major  part  of  Deuteronomy. 
Both  these  codes  may  be  called  popular  in  tone.  They 
are  precepts  not  for  ibe  priestn,  but  for  the  whole  people; 
and  the  uinner  is  tlie  fundamental  sketch  of  the  whole 
theocratic  constitution,  which  the  latter  develops  and  to 
SnUnui-  """"^  extent  alters.  Now  the  book  of  Deuter- 
™^°"°'  onomj  presents  a  qalte  distinct  Ijpe  of  style 
which,  aa  has  been  already  mentioned,  recurs 
from  time  to  time  in  passages  of  the  later  books,  and  that 
in  Buch  a '  connection  as  to  suggest  to  many  critics  since 
Otaf  (he  idea,  that  the  Deuteronomic  hand  is  the  hand  of 
the  last  editor  of  the  whole  history  from  Geneus  to  Kings, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  noo-Levitical  parts  thereof.  This  con- 
clusion is  not  strineent,  for  a  good  deal  may  be  said  in 
fcror  of  the  view  that  the  Deuteronomic  style,  which  is 
very  capable  of  imitation,  was  adopted  by  writers  of  diScr- 
4>it  periods.  But  even  so  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  thcC  the 
legislative  part  of  Deuteronomy  is  as  old  as  Mosca.  If  the 
law  of  the  kingdom  in  Deut  zvii.  was  known  in  the  time 
-or  the  Judges,  it  is  imposaible  to  oompreliend  Judg.  viii. 
23,  and  above  ail  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  That  the  law  ot  high 
places  giveo  in  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch  wss  not  ao- 
Inowledged  till  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  was  not  dreamed 
of  by  Samuel  and  Elijah,  we  have  already  seen.  The 
Deuteronomic  law  is  ramiliar  to  Jeremiah,  the  younger 
contemporary  of  Josiah,  but  is  referred  to  by  no  prophet 
of  earlier  date.  And  the  whole  theolitticat  stand-point  of 
the  book  agrees  exactly  with  the  period  of  prophetic  litera- 
ture, and  ^ves  the  highest  and  moat  spiritual  view  of  the 
iaw,  to  which  our  Lord  himself  direct Ir  attaches  his  teach- 
ing, and  which  cannot  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
theocratic  development  without  making  the  whole  history 
nniu  lei  liable.  Be^nd  doubt  the  book  is,  as  already  hint- 
«d,  a  prophetic  l«islatiTe  programme;  and  if  the  author 
pnt  his  work  in  the  mouth  of  Moaea  instead  of  giving  it, 
with  Eaekiel,  a  directly  prophetic  form,  he  did  so  not  in 
lAoaa  fraud,  but  aimpty  becauae  his  object  was  not  to^ve 
a  new  1a«,  but  to  expound  and  develop  Mosaic  prlnciplea 
ti  relation  to  new  needs.  And  as  ancient  writers  sre  not 
accostomed  to  distinguish  historical  data  from  historical 
dednctiiHu,  he  nalnrally  presents  his  views  in  dramatic 
iirm  in  the  mouth  of  Mows.  If  then  the  Deuteronomic 
legialatioD  i*  not  earlier  than  the  prophetic  period  of  Che 
tut  and  7th  cenltiries,  and,  accordingly,  is  subsequent  to 
the  elements  of  the  Fentaleuchal  histoi?  which  we  have 
ceen  to  be  knowD  to  Hosea,  it  is  plain  that  the  chronology 
3l  the  composiilon  of  the  Penlaleucb  may  be  said  to  ooitre 
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in  the  qnestioii  whether  the  Leritico-Elohtstlc  docnmeot, 
which  embraces  most' of  the  laws  in  Leviticus  with  large 

CI  of  Exodus  and  Numben,  is  earlier  or  later  than 
teronomy.  The  answer  to  tliis  quertion  tarns  almort 
wholly  on  archnolcwicsl  inquiries,  for  there  is,  perhaps,  do 
juile  conclusive  reference  to  the  Elohistic  record  m  the 

trophets  liefbre  the  Exile,  or  in  Deuteronomy  itselil  And 
ere  arises  the  great  dispute  which  diridra  critica,  and 
makes  our  whole  construction  of  the  origin  of  the  historical 
lioDbB  uncertain.  The  Levilical  laws  give  a  graduated 
hierarchy  of  priests  and  Levites ;  Deuteronomy  retards  bL 
Levilea  aa  at  least  possible  priests.  Bound  this  difierenc^ 
and  points  allied  to  it,  the  whole  discussion  turns.  Wa 
know,  mainly  from  Ezek.  xliv.,  that  before  Che  Exile  the 
strict  hierarchical  law  was  not  in  forces  apparently  never 
had  l>?en  in  force.  But  can  we  suppoee  that  tlie  very  idea 
of  such  a  hierarchy  is  the  latest  point  of  liturgical  develop- 
ment? If  so,  the  Levitical  element  is  the  latest  thing  in 
the  Pentateuch,  or,  in  truth,  in  the  historical  series  lo 
which  the  Pentateuch  belongs;  or,  on  the  opposite  view, 
the  hierarchic  theory  ezistcil  aa  a  legal  pr<%ramme  long 
liefore  the  Exile,  Chough  it  was  fiilly  carried  out  only  afler 
Ezra.  As  all  ihe  more  daborate  symbolic  observances  of 
the  ritual  law  are  bound  up  with  the  iiierarchical  ordi- 
nances, the  solution  of  this  problem  has  issues  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  theology  as  well  as  for  the  literary 
history  of  the  Old  Testament. 

And  now  a  single  word  on  the  way  In  which 
these  various  dements,  mirroring  so  many  sides  ^"^"^ 
of  lbs  national  life,  and  dating  from  so  various  mcDUlnuT 
ages,  came  to  be  fiued  into  a  single  history,  and  one  osmt- 
yet  retained  so  much  of  tlieir  own  identity.  Tho  "'■■ 
Semitic  genius  does  not  al  all  lie  in  the  direction 
of  oissnic  structure.  In  architecture,  in  poetry,  in  history 
the  Hebrew  adds  part  to  part  instead  of  developing  a  single 
notion.  The  temple  was  an  aggr^ation  of  small  cells,  tha 
longest  Psalm  is  an  acrostic,  and  so  the  loDgeet  Biblical  his- 
tory is  a  stratification  and  not  an  organism.  This  procen 
wax  fedliCaled  by  the  habit  of  anonymous  writing,  and  the 
accompauying  lack  of  all  notion  of  anytliinglike  copyright 
ir  a  man  copied  a  book  it  was  his  to  add  and  modifjr  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  was  not  in  ibe  least  bound  lo  distinguish 
the  old  from  the  new.  If  he  had  two  Ix>oks  before  him  to 
which  he  attsched  equal  worth,  he  took  large  extracts  from 
tioth,  and  harmonised  them  by  such  additions  or  modifica- 
tions as  he  felt  to  be  necessary.  But  in  default  of  a  keen  ■ 
sense  for  organic  unity  very  little  harmony  was  sought  in 
points  of  internal  structure,  though  great  skill  was  often 
shown,  as  in  the  book  of  Oenesis,  in  (browing  the  whole 
material  into  a  balanced  scheme  of  external  arrangement. 
On  such  principles  minor  narratives  were  fused  together  one 
after  the  otlier,  and  at  length  in  exile  a  final  redactor  cora- 

Jleted  the  great  work,  on  the  first  part  of  which  Ezra  based 
is  reformation,  while  the  latter  part  was  Ihrown  into  the 
second  canon.  The  curious  combination  of  the  functions 
of  copyist  and  author  which  is  here  presupposed  did  not 
wbolfy  disappear  till  a  pretty  late  date ;  and  where,  as'  in 
the  books  of  Samuel,  we  have  two  reoensions  of  the  text, 
one  in  the  Hebrew  and  one  in  the  Septuagint  translation, 
the  discrepancies  ore  of  such  a  kind  that  criticism  of  the 
text  and  analysis  of  iU  sources  are  separated  by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  line. 

PlMieal  Soola. — The  origin  of  some  leadinr  peculiaritiei 
of  Hebrew  poetry  has  been  recently  referred  by  Assyriol- 
ogisls  to  Acradian  models;  but  however  this  may  b^  the 
key  to  the  whole  development  of  the  poetical 
literature  of  Israel  is  found  in  the  same  psycho-  ^^"'fS' 
lexical  characteristics  of  the  race  which  are  im-  briwDMi^ 
pressed  on  tlie  vocabulary  and  grammatical  rj. 
structure  of  the  langtiage.  The  Hebrew  tongue 
is  sensuous,  mobile,  pssdonal&  almost  incapable  of  exproB- 
ing  an  abstract  idea,  or  depicting  a  complex  whole  with  re- 
pose and  symmetry  of  parts,  but  fit  to  set  forth  with  great 
suhtilty  individual  phases  of  nature  or  feding.  It  is  the 
speech  of  a  nation  whose  naturally  quick  perceptions  tain- 
ister  Co  an  emotional  temperament  and  an  imperious  will, 
whicii  subordinates  knowledge  to  action  ana  d«sire,  and 
habitually  conCempiates  the  universe  through  the  medium 


inant  subjectivity,  eager  to  reduce  everytbius  to  a  porsonal 
standard,  swift  to  seiie  on  all  that  touches  the  feelings  o- 
bears  directly  on  practical  wants,  capdile  of  inCeme  e^ 
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mnd  Btabbom  penlsleDce  where  the  mo^ve  to  ution  is  per- 
•onal  aSeution  or  desire,  bul  indisposed  to  theoretical  viem, 
unfit  foi  ooDlempIalion  of  thinn  as  they  are  in  IfaemselTea 
^nrt  from  relation  to  the  thinker.     In  Ihs  poetry  of  such 
ft  nation  the  leading  current  must  necewarily  tie  Ipical,  tor 
the  lyric  is  the  natural  veliicle  of  intense  and  immediate 
personal  feeling.    The  earliest  Hebrew  poems   are  brief, 
prcgtMnt  expressianB  of  a  single  idea,  full  of  the  fire  of , 
■ion.  full,  too,  of  keen  ioaighc  into  nalnce,  in  lier  power  to 
swske  or  sustain  human  emotion;  but  recording  ihb  i 
■ighc  not  with  the  pictorial  fulness  of  western  art,  but 
■wift,  half-formed  outlines,  in  metaphor  piled  on  nietaph( 
without  regard  to   any  other   prindple  of  proportion   ._ 
verisimilitude  tlian  the  ensolional  harmony  of  each  broken 
figure  with  the  dominant  feeling.    Buch  a  poetry  couir 
but  find  its  highest  scope  in  the  service  of  spiritual  relig- 
.      .      .      ion.    The  sirngs  in   Exod.  xr.  and   Judg,   t. 
tn  ih^ui-     pro"  the  early  origin  of  a  theocratic  poetrv; 
iOTj  of  He-    out   the  proper  period   of  Hebrew   psalmody 
brew  lyrlo     b^ins  with  DoTJi!,  and  ita  history  is  practically 
FwIdu  ""^  history  of  (he  Psalter.     Here,  as  in  the 

of  the  historical  bouks,  we  have  to  b%i: 
queetioning  tlie  tradition  conUined  in  the  titles,  whicfi 
■scribe  seven tj-tliree  Psalms  to  David,  and  besides  him 
name  as  authors  Asaph,  the  sons  of  Eorah,  Solomon, 
Hoses,  Heman,  Ethan.  Again  the  tendency  is  to  refer  as 
much  as  poesible  to  familiar  names.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  title  is  as  old  as  the  Psalm  to  which  it 
b  prefixed,  and  some  titles  are  certainly  wrong  [  for  exara- 
pi''.,  the  author  of  the  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonnthan  could 
not  po«ibly  have  wrilten'Ps.  Ixixvi.,  which  ie  a  : 
cento' of  reminiscences  from  other  poems.  On  the  other 
hand  the  titles  are  not  parely  arbitrary.  They  seem  to 
supply  useful  hiots  as  to  the  earlier  collectiooH  from  which 
our  present  Psalter  was  made  up.  The  Korahite  and 
Aaapnite  Psalms  may  probably  have  been  derived  from 
coliections  in  the  hands  of  these  families  of  sinKcrsi  and 
the  HO-called  "Psalms  of  David"  were  very  likely  from 
coUeotions  which  really  contained  poems  by  David  and 
D,^ja     •      other   early  singers.      The    assertion   that  no 

Kalm  is  certainly  David's  is  hyper-skeptical, 
•nd  few  remaitis  of  ancient  literature  have  an  authoraliip 
•o  well  attested  as  the  18th  or  even  as  the  Tth  Psalm. 
These,  along  with  the  indubitably  Davidic  poems  in  the 
book  of  Samuel,  give  a  sufficienily  clear  image  of  t,  very 
bnique  genias,  and  make  the  ascription  of  several  other 
poemg  to  David  extremely  probable.  So,  too,  a  very  strong 
argument  claims  Psalm  ii.  for  Holomon,  and  in  later  tin 
we  have  sure  landmarks  in  the  psalms  of  Habakkuk  (Hi 
iii.)  and  Heiekiah  (ba.  xxxviii.).  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  lyrics  of  the  Old  Testament  remain  anonymous,  and 
we  can  only  group  the  Psalms  in  broad  mamea,  distin- 

SLiished  by  diveriiiy  of  historical  situation  and  by  varying 
egrecs  of  rrrshriesa  and  personality.  As  a  rule  the  older 
Rtalms  are  the  moet  peraonal,  and  are  not  written  for  the 
congregation,  but  flaw  from  a  present  necessity  of  individ- 
nal  (though  not  individualistic)  spiritual  life.  This  cur- 
rent of  productive  naalmody  runs  sppartnlly  from  David 
down  to  the  Exile,  lueing  in  the  course  of  centuries  some- 
thing of  its  original  freshness  and  Ere,  but  gaining  a  more 
chastened  pathos  and  a  wider  range  of  spiritual  sympathy. 
I^alm  li,,  obviously  compcsed  during  the  desolation  of  the 
temple,  marks,  perhaps,  the  last  phase  of  this  develop- 
ment. Tb«  epoch  of  the  return  was  still  not  without 
poetic  freshness,  ss  some  of  the  so-called  Songs  of  Degrees 
(Filgrim«jnga  7)  prove.  But  on  the  whole  the  Psalms  of 
the  second  temple  are  only  reflections  of  old  ideas,  cast 
mainly  in  directly  liturgical  form,  or  at  least  embodying 
the  experience  of  the  nation  rather  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  date  of  the  latest  Psalms  is  much  disputed. 
Ho»t  lines  of  evidence  suggest  that  the  collection  was  com- 
plete before  the  latest  books  of  the  canon  were  written,  but 
many  eipoellore  find  in  individual  Psalms  (44,  74,  79,  33, 
Ac.)  clear  traces  of  the  Maccabee  age.  * 

D.       11  Through  the  whole  period  of  Hebrew  lyrin 

^mW"    ^presented  not  only  by  tlie  Psalter,  but  by  the 
ihytbm.        Lamentations,  traditionally   ascribed   to  Jere- 
miali,  and  by  various  scattered  pieces  in  Prophets 

ie.a.,  Isa.  lii.j  and  in  historical  books  {e.g.,  Num.  xxi.  17 ; 
Bam.  ii.],  there  is  little  change  in  form  and  poetic  struc- 
tar«.  From  fint  to  iast  the  rhythm  consists  not  in  a  rise 
tnd  fall  of  accent  or  quantity  of  syllables,  but  in  a  pulsa- 
tion of  Miiae,  rising  and  lalling  through  the  panllel,  anti- 


thetic, or  otherwise  balanoed  members  of  euh  tsm 
(So-called  Hebreti  ParaUditm ;  better.  &nse^AytJli&)  Be- 
yond this  one  law  of  rhythm,  which  ia  itself  less  aa  anifi- 
cial  rule  than  ft  natural  exprosion  of  the  principle,  that 
all  poetic  ntterance  mnst  proceed  in  harmonious  uihIdIi. 
Uon,  and  not  in  the  spaam  of  unmodulated  pswmi,  the 
Hebrew  poet  was  sobject  to  no  code  of  art,  thou^  Mropb- 
ical  arrMngemenls,  sometimes  marked  by  a  refrain,  sreiMI 
uncommon ;  while  poems  of  acrouic  stmctnre  (alphabet^ 
I^lnu)  are  found  not  exclnuvely  in  the  most  recent  liio 
ature  [Ps.  ix.,  x.  form  a  siogle  nndoubtedly  old  aamtic) 
The  later  .are  on  the  whole  longer  than  the  earlEo'  poesM. 
But  this  is  due  not  to  increased  coastructive  power,  bat  lo 
a  diffuser  style,  a  less  vigorous  unity  of  feeling  and  thoogbt, 
and  a  tendency  to  ring  many  variations  on  one  key.  A 
wider  range  of  artistic  pover  appeara  in  the  Stmg  of  Sol- 
omon, a  lyriol  drama,  in  which,  aooording  to 
most  critics,  the  pire  love  of  the  Shulamiie  for  ^^^ 
her  betrothed  is  exhibited  as  victorious  over 
the  seductions  of  Solomon  and  his  harem.  As  the  motive 
of  the  piece  is  political  as  well  as  ethical,  it  is  meat  nite- 
lally  assigned  to  the  early  period  of  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  remaining  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  belong  to  a  diCTerentcat^ory.  Unfit  25™- 
for  abstract  speculation,  valuing  no  wisdom  that  tbaMiahiL 
ia  not  practical,  and  treasuring  up  such  wis- 
dom in  sententious  rhythmical  form, — enforced  by  Bym- 
bol  and  metaphor,  and  warm  with  the  breath  of  huoun 
interest, — the  Hebrew  is  a  poet  even  in  hii  philosophy. 
Side  by  aide  with  the  ode  the  earliest  Hebrew  liteniure 
shows  us  the  Mashal,  or  imililude,  sometimes  in  the  fonn 
of  biting  epigram  (Num.  xxi.  27,  ff.)  or  sarotstic  parable 
(Jiidg.  IX.  8,  2  Kings  xlv.  8),  sometimes  ss  the  natoiai 
vehicle  of  general  moral  teaching.  The  greMest  najne  in 
the  early  proverbial  wisdom  of  Israel  is  that  of  Sohwiaa 
(1  Kings  iv.  32),  and  beyond  doubt  many  of  bit  apfaorisn> 
are  to  M  found  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Yet  p„,„^ 
this  book  is  not  all  Salomonic.  The  last  two 
chapters  are  ascribed  to  other  names,  and  part  of  the  col- 
lection  was  not  put  in  shape  till  the  time  of  Hesduab 
(XXV.  1),  who  can  have  had  no  infallible  criterion  of 
authorship  by  Solomon,  and  must  not  be  credited  with 
critical  Intentions.  In  truth,  the  several  sections  of  the 
book  are  varied  enough  in  color  to  make  it  plain  thai  we 
have  before  us  the  essence  of  tlie  wisdom  o!  centnriei, 
while  the  introductory  address  in  chapters  i.-ix.  sham  how 
a  later  age  learned  to  develop  the  gnomic  style,  so  as  to  Gt 
it  fur  longer  compositions.  The  fundamental  type  of 
Hebrew  philosophy  remains,  however,  unchanged,  even  in 
the  book  of  Ecclesissles,  which  bean  ever?  mark  _^^^ 
of  a  very  late  date,  long  after  the  Exile.  On  ^SiT 
the  other  hand,  a  fresh  and  creative  develop- 
ment, alike  in  point  of  form  anil  of  tliuuglill  is  fbond  in 
tlie  book  of  Job,  whicJi,  in  grandly  dramatic  j^ 
construction, am!  with  wonderful  diacriminatioo 
of  cliaracter  in  the  several  s]ienkeTS,  sums  up  the  whide 
range  of  Hebrew  speculation  on  the  bumiDg  umstiuo  of 
Old  Testament  religion,  the  relation  of  aflSction  lo  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God  and  to  the  personal  merit  >dJ 
demerit  of  the  suf^rer.  Like  the  other  noblest  parts  of  the 
Uld  Testament,  the  book  of  Job  has  a  comparatively  early 
dale.  It  wss  known  to  Jeremiah,  and  may  be  plausibly 
referred  to  the  7ih  century  b.c. 

In  the  book  of  Job  we  find  poetical  invenlitn  of  ioo- 
deols,  attached  for  didactic  purposes  to  a  name  apparently^ 
derived  from  old  tradition.    There  is  no  valid  a  prwi 
reason  for  denying  that  the  Old  Testament  may  conlain 
other  examples  of  liie  same  art    The  book  of 
Jonah  is  generally  viewed  as  a  cate  in  poinL   ^|^^, 
Esther,  too,  has   been  viewed  as  a  fiction  by 
many  who  are  not  over  skeptical  critics;  but  on  this  view 
a  book  whicli  finds  no  recognition  in  the  New  Teatametii, 
and  whose  canoniclty  wss  long  suspected  by  the  CbristiaB 
I  well  as  by  the  Jewish  Churdi,  must  sink  to  the  rank  of 
1  apocryphal  production. 

In   the  poetical   as  In  the  historical   books   y^^— 
anonymous  writing  is  the  rule;  and  along  with   ^fll^''^ 
this  we  observe  great  freedom  on  the  part  of    eopyliu. 
readers  and  copyists,  who  not  only  made  verbal 
changes   {<f.  Fs'.  xiv.  with  Ps.  liil.),  but  composed  new 
poems  out  of  fragments  of  others  (Ps.  cviii.  witli  Ivii.  and 
tx.).    InalargepartofthePsalter  a  later  hand  has  systis- 
atically  lubstituted  Elohim  for  Jehovah,  and  an  iuperM 


uraatl<^  like  Pa.  iz_  z.,  cannot  hkve  pncecded  in  ila  pres- 
«tit  fbim  from  the  nrat  author.  Still  more  lemarkabls  h 
the  CMe  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  ohFch  the  speeches  of 
Elihn  quite  bi«ak  the  oonnectioD,  and  are  almosl  univer- 
•Ul;  Msigned  to  ft  later  hand. 

Propaelieai  Bookt. — We  have  already  leea 
J^JJi^of  "■"  '"^  earliest  prophecies  of  certain  date  are 
fnpheti.      of  the  8th  centurj,  though  there  ia  a  proha- 

bilit;  that  Joel  SouHshed  in  the  9th  century,  in 
tJao  r^gn  of  Joash  of  Judah,  and  that  the  openiaK  venes 
«f  Amos  are  cited  from  his  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  school  of  prophecy,  whose  tnenibera  froiu  Samuel 
to  Elisha  were  men  of  action  nther  than  of  leCtem,  was 
Dot  likelj  to  leave  behind  it  any  written  oraclea.  The 
ptvpbele  ^erallr  spoke  nnder  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Spirit  or  hand  of  Jehovah."  What  they  wrote 
was  secondary,  *ud  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  abridged.  The 
most  instmctivc  account  of  the  literaiy  aclivity  of  a  prophet 
is  given  in  Jer,  xiivi.  Jeremiah  did  not  begin  lo  write  till 
he  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  a  proplieL  Some 
prophetic  books,  like  thatof  Amoa,Beem  to  nave  been  com- 
posed at  one  time  and  with  unity  of  plan.  Other  prophets, 
like  Isaiah,  published  several  IJooks  summing  np  portions 
of  their  ministry.  In  one  or  two  cases,  especially  in  that 
of  Kaekiel,  the  prophetwriteeoracles  which  were  apparently 
never  spoken.  Before  the  Exile  there  was  circulation  of 
individual  prophetio  books,  and  earlier  prophets  quota 
from  their  pieaecessots.  But  the  task  of  collecting  and 
«diting  ihs  remains  of  the  prophets  was  hardly  undertaken 
till  the  oommencement  of  the  second  canon;  and  by  this 
time,  no  doubt,  many  writings  had  been  lost,  others  were 
more  or  less  fragmentary,  and  the  tradition  of  aulhoiship 

was  not  always  oomplete.  It  was,  indeed,  more 
PnvhsiHn  important  to  have  an  oracle  authenticated  by 
lue  onaD  1^^  name  of  its  author  tlian  lo  know  the  writer 
■Mnit.  of  a  history  or  a  Psalm,  and  many  prophets 

seem  to  have  prefixed  their  names  to  tlieir 
works.  But  other  prophecifs  arc  quite  anonymous,  and 
prophets  who  quote  earlier  oracles  never  give  the  author's 
name.  (A  famous  case  occurs,  Isa.  XT.,  xvi.,  where  in  zvi. 
13,  for  ttatt  that  time  read  tmg  ago.)  Now  all  the  remains 
of  prophecy,  whether  provided  with  titles  or  not,  were  ulti- 
mately arranged  in  four  hooka,  the  fourth  of  which  names, 
in  separate  titles,  twelve  authorsj  while  the  fiist  three  books 
are  named  after  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  actually 
mention  no  other  names  in  the  titles  of  the  several  prophe- 
cies of  which  they  are  mode  up.  But  ia  it  safe  to  assume 
that  every  anonymous  prophecy  in  these  books  most  be  by 
the  author  of  the  next  preceding  prophecv  which  has  a  title? 
Certainly  any  such  aiaumption  can  only  be  provisional,  and 
,  may  be  overthrown  by  internal  evidence.    But 

cT^t^  internal  evidence  of  date,  it  is  said,  cannot 
^date.         apply  to  prophetic  books  in  which  the  author 

looka  in  ■  supernatural  way  into  the  future. 
The  value  of  this  argument  must  be  testel  b^  looking  more 
cloeely  at  the  actual  contents  of  the  prophetic  bookii.  The 
proph'eciw  contain — lit,  reproof  of  present  sin ;  2d,  exhor- 
tation to  present  duty  ;  ^d,  encouragement  lo  (he  godly  and 
threatening  to  the  wicked,  based  on  the  certainty  of  God's 
HghteouB  purpose.  In  this  Inst  connection  prophecy  is 
predictive.  It  lays  hold  of  the  ideal  elements  of  the  tlie- 
ociatic  oonception,  and  depicts  the  way  in  which,  by  Uod'i 
grue,  they  shall  be  actniJly  realized  in  a  Messianic  age, 
and  in  a  nation  puriGed  by  judgment  and  mercy.  But  in 
all  this  the  prophet  starts  from  present  sin,  present  needs, 
present  historical  ailuations.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  prophet  ever  received  a  revelation  which  was  not 
spoken  directly  and  pointedly  to  his  own  time.  If  we  End, 
then,  that  after  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  i.-viii.,  which  is 
complete  in  itself,  there  begins  at  ch.  iz.  a  nsu  oracle,  quite 
distinct  in  subject  and  style,  which  speaks  of  an  alliance 
between  Judah  and  Israel  as  a  thing  subsisting  in  the 
prophet's  own  time,  which  knows  no  oppressor  later  than 
Ajayria  and  Egypt,  and  rebukea  forma  of  idolatry  that  do 
not  appear  after  the  Exile; — if,  in  short,  the  whole  prophecy 
becomes  Inminoua  when  it  is  placed  a  little  after  the  time 
of  Hosea,  and  remains  absolutely  dark  if  it  is  ascribed  to 
Zechariah,  we  are  surely  enlitlea  to  let  it  speak,  for  iCselC 
When  the  principle  is  admitted  other  applicatione  follow, 
mainly  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  where  the  aoonymous  chap- 
ters, zl.-lxvi.,  cannot  be  undeistood  in  a  natural  and  living 
t    i..i_!..       .  .,         j^ijjjj  ihi    " 

a  further  qneation,  whether 


all  ttfte  ate  oertaiuly  authentic  and  conclnsive;   'pm^ 
and  here,  too,  it  ia  difliciitt  to  answer  by  an 
absolute  affirmative.     For  ezaraple,   in  Isa.  xxx.  (i,  the 
title,  "The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south,"  inlerrupU 
the  connection  in  a  most  violent  way.    This  is  not  a  solitary 
instance,  but  on  the  whole  tbe  titles  are  tax  more  trust- 
worthy In  the  prophedes  tEian  in  the  iWma,  and  partly 
on   this  account,   but  mainly  from  the  direct  historical 
bearing  of  prophetic  leachinK,  we  can  ^me  a  completer 
history  of  wrjilen  prophecy  tliBn  of  any  other  part  of  Old 
Testament  literature.     We  have,  on   the  one 
hand,  a  series  of  prophets — Amosj  Hosea,  and   JJ^^^eU 
the  anonymous  author  of  Zech.  ii.-xi, — who 

preached  in  the  norlhem  kinedoro,  but  are  not  da 

of  the  school  of  Elisha,  which  had  so  decayed  under  c< 
favor  from  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  that  Amos  had  to  be  sent 
from  the  wilderness  of  Judah  to  lake  np  again  the  forgotten 
word  of  the  Lord.    In  Judah  proper  we  have 
(he  great  Assyrian  prophels,  Isaiah  with  his   ™Jhi^ 
younger  contemporary  Micah,  ^e  powerful  sup- 
porten  of  the  reformation  of  HeieViah,  laboring  one  in  tbe 
capital,  the  other  in  the  counttr  ilistrict  of  the  Philistine 
border.    To  the  Assyrian  period  belongs  also  Nahum,  who 
wrote,  perhaps,  in  captivity,  and  foretold  the  lall  of  Nin»- 
veh.    Then  comes  Zephaniah  about  the  lime  of  the  ScythiaC 
ravages,  followed  by  the  prophets  of  the  Chal- 
dean  period:  first  Habakkuk  and  then  Jeremiah   SriST" 
and  Ezekiel,  men  of  a  heavier  spirit  and  less 
glowing  poetic  fire  than  Isaiah,  no  longer  upholding  th« 
courage  of  Judah  in  the  struggle  with  the  empire  of  th« 
East,  but  predicting  the  utter  diBsolution  of  existing  things 
and  finding  hope  only  in  a  new  covenant — a  new  theocracy. 
In  the  period  of  Exile  more  than  one  anonymous  prophet 
raised  liis  voice;  for  not  only  the  "Great  Unnamed     of 
Isa.  zl.-lzvi.,  but  the  authoia  of  other  Babylonian  propho- 
cies,  are  probably  to  be  assijjned  tu  this  time.    In  ftie  new 
hope  of  deliverance  the  poetic  genius,  as  well  as  the  spirit- 
ual insight  of  prophecy,  awakes  lo  fresh  life,  and  sets  forth 
the  mission  of  the  new  Israel  lo  carry  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  to  all  nations.     But  the  spirit  of  the  new  Jerusalam 
had  tittle  in  common  with  these  aspirations,  and  i.,,^ 

in  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  prophecy  I^t^J^ 
retains  not  much  of  its  old  power  ezcept  an  un- 
compromising moral  earQeetDess.  The  noble  poetry  of  tha 
old  prophets,  which  even  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  had  b^nn 
to  give  way  lo  plain  prose,  finds  no  couiilerport  in  thesa 
latest  oracles;  and  imaginative  power  is  shown,  where  it 
Billl  exists,  in  the  artificial  stmcture  of  symbolic  visions. 
No  important  new  ideas  are  set  forth,  and  even  the  tone  of 
moral  exhortation  sometimes  reminds  ns  more  of  tha 
rabbinical  maxims  of  the  fathen  In  the  Mishna,  than  of 
the  prophetic  teaching  of  the  Sth  century.  And  as  if  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  foresaw  its  own  disaolution,  Malachi  looks 
not  to  the  continued  succession  of  prophets,  but  to  the  r»> 
turn  of  Elijah  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  In  this  sketch  of  the  prophetic  writings  we  find 
no  place  for  the  book  of  Daniel,  which,  whether  ]j^„[gi_ 
compcaed  in  the  early  yean  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, or,  as  modem  cri  tics  hold,  at  the  time  of  the  Uaccabes 
wan,  presents  so  many  points  of  diveiaity  from  ordinalT 
prophecy  as  to  require  entirely  separate  treatment.  It  ■ 
in  point  of  form  the  precuisor  of  the  apocalyptic  books  of 
post- canonical  Judaism,  though  in  its  intrinsic  qualities  &r 
superior  to  these,  and  skin  to  the  prophels  proper. 

Further  Bittory  of  l]t»  Old  ToUment  Canon  hi  Dit  JemiA 
CStvreh. — Under  this  head  we  confine  ourselves  to  points 
which  lead  np  to  the  reception  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Christendom.  These  are  mainly  two:— (I),  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  whicli  we  now  possess  only  in  the  recot- 
sion  established  by  Jewish  scribu  at  a  time  later  than  tha 
Christian  era;  (2).  the  history  of  those  versions  wtiich  arose 
among  Jews,  but  have  inflnenoed  Christendom. 

TlteTexicfllitOldTatametU.-~Saailio».iph^  ' 
bets  have  no  full  provision  for  distinguishing  ^t^^ 
vowels,  and  the  oldest  writing,  before  orthogra- 
phy became  fixed,  was  negligent  in  the  ose  even  of  goA 
vowel-lclters  as  ezisL  For  a  long  time,  then,  not  only 
during  the  nse  of  the  old  Phcuician  oharacler,  but  avot 
alter  the  more  modem  sqaara  or  Babylonian  letters  were 
adopted,  the  written  text  of  the  Kble  was  MMonanlat  Mtf, 
leaving  a  certain  scope  for  variety  of  pronnndation  and 
sense.  But  even  the  consonantal  text  was  not  abaolnlely 
fixed.    The  loose  stat«  of  tha  laws  of  spelling  and  tha  gnsl 


Biroiluitj  of  eeveral  lettan  made  enon  of  ooprin^  frequonL  ' 
The  text  oT  Hicah,  fur  exunple,  i*  often  nuiotelligible,  Mid 
Buuty  hopeless  erroTB  are  older  than  the  oldest  vnruons. 
But  ap  to  die  tine  of  the  Alesindrian  veinon, 
2^^  MBS.  were  in  drcaUtian  irhicl)  difierad  Dot 
riona.  merel]'  br  gre&ter  or  less  sccaracj  of  transcrip- 

tion, but  by  preaeotiaKBUchdiSereiices  of  recen- 
sion «a  could  not  aHse  by  accidenL  The  Greek  tazt  of 
jereniiab  is  rastly  difiereDt  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
xnd  it  b  not  certain  that  the  latter  ta  aliraya  best.  In  Ibe 
books  of  Hamnel  the  Qreeh  enable*  m  to  correct  many 
blnndeis  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  ahows  a(  the  same  time 
that  copyiata  used  great  freedom  with  details  of  the  text. 
For  the  Fentateuch  we  have,  in  the  copies  of  the  Samari- 
tans, a  third  receimon,  often  but  not  alwa^  cloeely  allied 
lo  toe  Greek.  The  three  recenaiona  ahow  important  varia- 
tioDs  in  the  chronology  of  Genesis;  aod  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Book  of  JubUea,  a  Jewiali  treatise,  whiSh  cannot 
be  mudi  older  than  the  Christian  era,  perhaps  not  much 
(ilder  than  the  destruction  of  the  Jewisli  state,  sometimes 
agrees  with  the  Saoiariuui  or  with  the  AlexaoilriaD  recen- 
sion. Up  to  this  lime,  then,  tliere  waa  no  absolutely  re- 
rahI  rf  oeived  text.  But  goon  after  the  Ciiristian  era 
^^™)^"  alt  thia  waa  changed,  and  by  a  process  which 
leiU  we  cannot  follow  in  detail,  a  single  recension 

became  sapreme.  The  change  was,  no  doubt, 
connected  with  the  rise  of  an  overdrawn  and  lantEstic 
ijrslem  of  interpretation,  which  found  lessons  in  the  smallest 
peculiarity  of  the  text;  but  Lagarde  has  made  it  probable 
tiiat  no  critical  proceea  was  used  to  fix  the  standard  re- 
cension, and  that  all  existing  MSB.  are  derived  from  a 
•ingle  archetype,  which  was  followed  even  in  its  marks  of 
deletion  and  other  accidental  pecnliarities.  (Lagarde, 
Anmerlca.  tar  grieck.  U^Kruttung  der  Prov.,  18S3,  p.  1 ; 
rf.  Nfildeke  in  Hilgenfeld's  ZtHMhr^  1873,  p.  445.)  Then 
the  received  text  became  the  object  of  farther  care,  and 
the  Husoreta,  or  "paeseasors  of  tradition"  with  regard  to 
Uie  text,  handed  down  a  body  of  careful  di      ''  ' 


the  II 


i  orthog 


7  the  gradual  invention  of  sobsidiarr 
^^  marks  for  the  vowels,  Ac.,  an  invention  devel- 

'"°""  oped  in  slightly  divergent  forms  in  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Palestinian  schools  of  Jewi^  scholtuahip. 
The  vowel  points  were  not  known  to  Jerome,  but  tli 
. .__    ---]p[ptg   before  the  9th   century,   pi 


the  aye- 
..jumably 
several  hundred  yeais  before  that  time.  All  nnnied  Bibles 
follow  the  Western  punctuation,  but  old  Karaite  MSS. 
with  the  Babylonian  vowels  exist,  and  are  now  in  course 
of  publication.  It  is  from  (he  Msssoretic  text,  with  Mas- 
•oretio  punctnation,  that  the  English  veision  and  most 
ProUstant  translations  are  derived.  Older  Christian  ver- 
^oos,  so  far  aa  they  are  based  on  the  Hebrew  at  all  (Je- 
lom^a  I^n,  Syriac),  at  least  follow  pretty  closely  the  re- 
oaived  oonsonantal  text. 

Jemith  Vvtioiu. — Venions  of  the  Old  Testament  became 
necaaary  partly  because  the  Jews  of  the  Western  Dispeision 
adopted  tlie  Oreek  language,  partly  becauae  even  in  Pales- 
tine tlieOldHd)rewwas  ^sduslly  supplanted  by  Aramaic. 
Tbe  chief  leat  of  the  Hellenistic  Jewa  waa  in  Egypt,  and 
„  .  .    here  arose  the  Alexandrian  vetsion,  commonly 

Baptaagliit.  ^^^^j,  ^  ^^^^  Beplnagint  or  Veraion  of  the 
LXX.,  from  a  fable  that  it  was  composed,  with  miracnloiis 
anamistances,  by  seventy-two  Palestinian  scbolaiv  sum- 
moned to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  In  reality 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  version  was  gradually  com- 
pleted by  several  aulhora  and  at  different  times.  The 
whole  is  probably  older  than  the  middle  of  the  Zd  century 
tLjc.  We  have  already  aeen  that  the  text  that  lay  before 
Ibe  translators  was  in  many  parte  not  that  of  tbe  present 
Hebrew.  The  execution  la  by  no  means  uniform;  and, 
though  there  are  many  good  renderings,  the  defects  are 
•o  numerous  that  tbe  Greek-speaking  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
large  section  of  tbe  Christian  church  which  long  depended 
diiecUy  or  indirectly  on  this  version,  were  in  many  places 
quite  shut  out  from  a  right  understanding  of  the  Ola  Tes- 
toment.  Nevertheless,  the  authority  of  the  veision  was  very 
(treat,  itt  inspiration  was  often  asserted,  and  its  interpreta- 
tions exercised  a  great  inSuence  on  Jewish  and  Chnstian 
thought,  though  among  the  Jews  it 


Among  the  Jewa  who  spoke  Aiuns'c,  tranaUlions  into 


the  vemacularaccompaniediinalMdof  supplant-        

ing  the  use  of  the  original  text,  which  waa  read  "'•""■ 
and  then  orally  paraphrased  in  the  synagoguta  by  bitei 


led  to  the  formation  of  written  Targnms,  or  Aramaic 

lations,  which  have  not  however,  reached  m  in  at  all  their 
earliest  form.  It  used,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  tb» 
simple  and  literal  Tsrgnm  of  Onkelos  on  the  PeolateuA 
was  eartier  than  the  time  of  ChrisL  But  recent  inqaiien 
have  been  led  to  see  in  it,  and  in  the  lingaisticallj  cognate 
Targum  on  the  Prophets  (Targum  of  Jonathan),  prodaOa 
of  the  Babvlooian  scbooLi,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
early  paraphraatio  method  was  carefully  avoided.  Dpott 
Ibis  view  the  date  of  these  Targums  is  some  oeotnries  after 
the  Christian  era.  On  the  other  hand,  an  older  a^le  of 
paraphrase  is  preserved  in  the  Palestinian  Tai^ms,  which 
nevcrlbeleae  contain  in  their  present  torm  elemoits  later 
than  the  Babylonian  veiaions.  The  Tai^m  of  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  is  apparently  the  latest  brm 
of  the  free  Palestinian  veiuon,  full  of  lateodsir  adorn- 
ments and  other  additions  to  the  teiL  Other  IVagramta 
of  Palestinian  translation,  known  as  the  Jerusaloo  Tar- 
gum, and  referring  to  individual  passages  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Prophets,  probably  represent  an  earli^  stsge  in  the 
growth  of  the  Aramaic  versions.  There  are  also  Targnms 
on  the  Hngiographa,  which,  however,  have  less  import- 
ance, and  do  not  aeem  to  have  had  so  changeful  a  history. 
The  Targums  as  a  whole  do  not  offer  much  to  the  teitnal 
critic  They  are  important,  partly  from  the  inaight  Ifaey 
give  into  an  early  and  in  part  prcMI^hristiaa  exegesis,  part- 
ly from  tlieir  influence  on  later  Jewish  expoailon,  ami 
through  them  on  Christian  vemioas  and  extMsiliooa.  In 
some  coses  the  literal  or  Babylonian  Targums  have  a  text 
differing  from  the  Hossorelic.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  ihil 
if  we  had  a  aaliafactory  textof  the  Targums  (towarda  wliicb 
almoHt  nothing  Los  hitherto  been  done),  th<ae  variations 
would  find  their  explanation  in  the  Eastern  text  and  tbe 
Assy rian  puneluat  i  on . 

New  Testamekt.— BrfoJioii  rf  the  Btrtiat 
ariUumily  lo  (A«  Lilenay  and  Int^l^ual  Ae-    ^^ 
livilu  q/'  Ihe  Age.— In  the  literature  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of^  Christ  we  distinguish  a  learned  and  a  popu- 
lar element.    The  learned  class  or  scribe*  were  bnsy  oa 
their  twofold  structure  of  Halacha,  or  legal  ttaditton  and 
inference,  supplementing  and  "hedging  in"  the  Penla- 
teuchat  law,  and  Haggada,  or  fantastic  exe^ena,  loteodary, 
ethical,  or  theoaophic,  under  which  (ha  religious  direclD^ 
of  the  Old  Testament  almost  wholly  dbappeared.    Tha 
popular  religious  literature  of  the  day  seems 
again  to  have  been  mainly  apocalyptic.     (Se«   £»^ 
ApocaltfticLiteraitu&b.)   Thepeople  never  InSc 
wearied  of  these  mjrsterious  revelations  couched 
in  strange  symbolic  and  enigmatic  forms,  and  placed  in  (be 
mouths  of  ancient  patriardis  and  wortbiea,  which  held 
forth  golden  visions  of  deliverance  and  ve 
shape  which,  because  crasser  and  earthlier,  t 
palpidite  than  the  spiritual  hopes  of  the  old  p    ^ 
yond  the  limits  of  Palestine  thought  took  a  wider  range. 
In  adopting  the  Qreek  langusge  the  Hellenistic  Jew*  had 
also  become  open  to  the  influences  of  forei^   „„,.._ 
speculation,   and   the  schools    of   Alexandria,    h**"*"^ 
whose  greatest  teacher,  Philo,  was  ooalemporary  with  the 
foundation  of  Cbrintianity,  had  in  great  measure  exdunged 
the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  for  a  complicated  ^rslem  of 
metaphysico-theological  apeculations  upon   the  Absoluts 
Being,  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Lf^os,  and  the  like,  wbich 
by  the  aid  of  allegorical  interpretation  were  made  lo  ap- 
pear as  the  tnie  teaching  of  Hebrew  antiquity.    To  tfaeae 
currents  of  thought  (he  relation  of  the  earliest  Christianity, 
entirelv  abeorb«d  in  (he  one  great  fact  of  the  manifesUlion 
of  God  in  Christ  crucified,  risen,  and  soon  to  retnrn  in 
glory,  was  for  the  most  part  hostile,  when  it  was  not  merely 
superficial.     With  the  spirit  of  the  acrilws  Jtaoa  had  opoilr 
joined  issue.     In  the  legal  (radiiioa  of  the  elders  he  saw 
the  commandment  of  Qod  annulled  (Uatt.  xv.). 
It  was  His  part  not  to  destroy  bnl  to  fill  up  into   J^^^^. 
apiritual  completoiesa  the  (eacbing  of  the  old 
dispensation  (Matt,  v.);  and  herein  He  attached  himadf 
directly  to  the  prophetic  conceptioa  of  the  law  in  Deute- 
ronomy (Matt.  xxii.  37, /I).    And  not  only  In  his  ohical 
teachitig  but  in  his  personal  sense  of  fellowship  with  tbe 
Father,  and  in  the  inuei'  conadocHness  of  Hu  HesBanM 


Ilia  unsTniiwtlietic  «x«K«aia  ot  the  acribei^  tht  diicct  uid  an- 
iiiutak>bl«  im^e  of  Hi*  own  «zp«iaioe  and  work  as  the 
foaiMler  of  the  «piritu*l  kugdom  of  Qod  (tf.  Mpedsll;, 
Luke  ixiv.  25,  f).  Thus  Jbmk  found  His  first  discipla 
anung  men  who  were  sttmgaa  to  the  trieologic*!  culture 
of  the-  diLj  (Ads  iv.  18),  cheriahing  no  litentuie  bat  the 
Old  Totunent  witnen  lo  Chrut,  and  claiaiinK  no  wisdom 
uve  the  knowledge  of  Him.  At  firot,  indeed,  the  church 
Rt  Jerusalem  waa  content  to  expren  ita  new  life  in  uoiple 
eiarciaea  of  fiuth  and  hope,  wiUioat  anr  attempt  to  define 
ita  relation  lo  the  j>ast  diapensation,  and  without  breaking 
with  the  liigal  ontinoncea  of  the  temple.  But  the  spread 
of  (StriRituiitf  to  the  Oentilie  compelled  the  principies  of 
the  new  religion  to  measore  themseWea  opeolf  with  (he 
Judaism  of  the  Phariaeee.  In  the  heathen  mi»- 
^"J"^  sion  of  Paul  the  ceremonial  law  was  ignored, 
iHia.  *'^  '"^  became  ChriaUana  without  fint  be- 

coming proselytes.  The  stricter  PharisiucaJly- 
Inioed  bellerera  were  horror«tricken.  The  old  apostles, 
though  they  conld  not  refuse  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
lo  workers  BO  manifestly  blessed  of  God  as  Paul  and  Bar^ 
nabas,  were  indiaposed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  new 
current,  and  displayed  considerable  vacillation  in  their  per- 
sonal conduct.  Paul  and  his  associates  had  to  fight  their 
own  battle  against  the  constant  eSbrts  of  Judaiaing  etnissu- 
rio,  and  the  rabbinical  training  acquired  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel enabled  the  apostle  of  the  heathen  to  meet  the  Ju- 
daiiers  on  their  own  ground,  and  lo  work  out  the  oontrast 
of  Christianity  and  Pharisaism  with  a  thoroughness  only 
poanble  to  one  who  knew  Pharisaism  from  I0112  experience, 
and  bad  learned  the  gospel  not  from  the  tradition  or  teach- 
iDg  of  men  but  by  revelation  of  Jeans  Chiist  (Gal.  L  12). 

The  relation  of  the  first  Christians  to  the  current  apoca- 
lyptic was  of  adiflereni  kind.  The  Messianic  hopes  already 
current  among  the  first  hearers  of  the  gospel  were  nnques- 
lionably  of  apocalyptic  color.  And  though  the  contents 
CbrlMlan  °^  Christian  hope  were  new,  and  expressed 
prophnr  themselves  in  a  revival  of  prophedc  gifts  (I 
u^poo^  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  Acls  xi.  27,  Ac),  it  was  not  a  mal- 
txtac  1^^  gf  course  that  apocalyptic  forms  should  be 
at  once  dropped,  especially  as  Old  Testameut  prof^ccy 
itself  had  incHned  In  its  laler  stages  towards  an  increasing 
concretenees  in  delineating  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  su 
hod  at  least  formed  the  basis  fcr  many  apocalyptic  conoep- 
lions.  The  apocalyptic  books  continued  to  be  read,  as  ap- 
peals from  the  influence  of  the  book  of  Enocli  on  tlie  epis- 
tle of  Jude:  and  after  the  new  spirit  of  prophecv  had  died 
away  a  Chnstion  apocalyptic  foliowed  the  Jewish  models. 
Bat  the  way  in  which  a  genuine  Christian  prophe^,  full 
of  "the  testimony  of  Jeaus"  (Bev.  xix.  10),  retained  not  a 
little  of  the  apocalyptic  manner  (mainly,  it  is  true,  in  de- 

Eidence  on  the  nook  of  Daniel),  appears  clearly  in  the 
relation  of  Joho,  which,  whether  we  accept  the  preva- 
lent tradition  of  its  apostolic  authoiship,  or,  with  some  an- 
cients and  many  modems,  ascrit>e  it  lo  a  different  John,  is 
at  least  an  ondisputed  monument  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
apcBtolio  age  (acooidiog  lo  modem  critics,  earlier  than  the 
&llof  JemMlem). 

The  inffnence  on  Chriatianity  of  Hellenistio 
B^BBlatle  phUoBophy,  and,  in  general,  of  that  floating  spirit 
ttatcEonb.  of  speculation  which  circulated  at  the  time  in  the 
meeUng-places  of  Eastern  and  Western  tliought, 
wsB  for  the  most  ^art  later  than  the  New  Testament  period. 
Yet  the  Alexandrian  education  of  a  man  like  Apollos  could 
not  &il  lo  give  some  oolor  lo  his  preaching,  and  in  the 
epistle  lo  the  Hebrews,  whose  author,  a  man  closely  akin 
lo  Paul,  is  not  a  direct  disciple  of  Jeaus  (Heb.  ii.  3),  the 
theological  reflection  natural  to  the  second  generation, 
which  no  longer  stood  so  immediately  imder  the  oTer[»ow- 
ering  influence  of  the  manifestation  of  Clirist,  is  plainly 
affe^ed  in  some  points  by  Alexandrian  views.  In  the  case 
of  other  books  the  assertion  of  foreign  speculative  influ- 
ences is  generally  bound  up_  with  the  denial  of  the  authen- 
tidty  of  the  book  in  question.    That  ^e  gospel  of  John 

Denis  a  view  of  the  penon  of  Christ  dependent  on  Phi- 
e  nteculation  is  not  exegetically  obvioua,  but  Is  simply 
iMie  side  of  the  assertion  that  Ihis  gospel  is  an  unhistorical 
pTodtiet  of  abstract  reflection.  In  the  some  way  other  at- 
tacks on  the  raauiDeness  of  New  Testament  writings  are 
backed  op  by  the  supposed  detection  of  Orphic  elenaits  in 
Ihs  epistle  m  James,  and  so  forth. 


thought  stood  in  a  veir  secondary  relation  10  the  intelleot 
nal  activity  of  the  penod.  The  only  books  from  which  the 
Apoaiolic  Church  drew  largely  and  freely  were  those  of  th» 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Christian  task  of  proclaiming  the 
gospel  was  not  in  the  first  instance  a  literary  Uak  at  all 
The  first  writings  of  Chrislianily,  therefore,  were  of  an 
occasional  kind.  The  care  of  so  many  churches  compelled 
Paul  to  supplement  his  pereoual  eflbrts  bv  epia-  '  _.  ^^^ 
tia,  in  whtch  the  discussion  of  incidental  qnw-  ^^  "^^ 
(ions  and  the  energetic  defenoe  of  his  gospel 
against  the  Jodaixen  is  interwoven  with  broad  applicationn 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the  who)* 
tlieory  and  practirie  of  ChristUn  life.  Hi  these  episties,  and 
generally  in  the  tfanhtng  of  Paul  and  his  assodates,  Cbii»- 
tian  thought  first  shaped  for  itself  a  suitable  literary  vehi- 
cle. It  was  in  Greek  that  the  mission  to  the  Qentiles  wa» 
carried  on,  for  Ihat  iangutwe  was  everywhere  aaderstood. 
Already  in  the  mouths  of  Hellenistic  Jews  and  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  the  Koevi,  or  current  Greek  of 
the  Uacedonian  period,  had  been  tinctured  with  Semitic 
elemeniB,  and  adapted  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. Now  a  new  modification  was  necessary,  aniX 
soon  in  the  circle  of  the  Pauline  churches  spedScally  Chris- 
tian ideas  became  inseparablv  bound  up  with  words  whicle 
lo  the  heathen  had  a  very  different  sense.  Whether  the 
epistolary  way  of  teaching  was  used  upon  occasion  by  the 
older  apcetles  before  the  labors  of  Paul  is  not  clear ;  for 
moat  adiolars  have  declined  to  accept  the  ingenious  view 
which  sees  in  the  epistle  of  James  the  earliest  writing  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  other  epistles  are  certainly  later, 
and  the  way  in  which  several  of  them  are  addressed,  not  t» 
a  special  community  in  reference  to  a  special  need  but  to  a, 
wide  circle  of  readers,  seems  lo  presuppose  a  formed  cus- 
tom of  teaching  by  letter  which  extended  from  Paul  notonlv 
toBoIike-mindeda  writeras the  aulhorof  Hebrews  (Apolloa 
or  Bamabas?)  but  to  the  old  apostles  and  their  assodates. 

Besides  epistles  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  solitary 
book  of  Christian  prophecy  and  a  fourfold  account  of  the 
gospel  history,  with  a  continuation  of  the  third  gospel  in  the 
Acts  of  Apostles.  The  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
gospels  form  at  the  present  moment  the  fleld  of  numerous 
controversies  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  In  separate  arti- 
cles. We  must  here  confine  onrselves  lo  one  or  two  points 
of  general  bearing. 

Jewish  disciples  were  accustomed  to  retain   a_,._,|_ 
the  oral  teaching  of  their  masters  with  extraor-   ^^, 
dinary  tenacity  and  verbal  exactnan  of  memory 
(Mishn^  Abfih,  iiL  8;  Edaioltt,  1.  Z),  and  so  the  words  of 
Jesus  might  for  some  time  be  handed  down  by  merely  oral 
tradition.    But  did  the  gospel  continue  to  be  longht  orally 
alone  up  to  the  time  when  the  extant  gospela  ware  written P 
or  mnst  we  assume  the  existence  of  earlier  evangelical 
writings  forming  a  link  between  oral  tradition  and   the 


%  this  point  is  give 


(whether  exclusively  oral  or  partiy  written  is  not  expressed) 
of  eye-witnesses  wto  had  followed  the  whole  course  of 
Christ's  ministry.  It  seems  lo  be  implied  thiU  if  the  eye- 
witnenes  wrote  at  all,  they,  at  least  so  &r  as  wss  known  t» 
Luke^  did  not  compose  a  regular  narrative,  bat  simplv- 
together  a  mass  of  reminiscences.    This  tmderstana- 


Roepel,  vix.,  that  it  was  composed  by  Hark  ftom  maleriaL 
fumished  by  Peler.    This  tradition  goes  back  to   p^pj,^ 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  about  ISO  a^b.,  bat  it  is  a 
fair  question  whether  the  second  gospel  as  we  have  it  is  nok 
an  enlai^ed  edition  of  Mark's  original  work.    On  the  other- 
hand  ecclesiastical  tradition  recognixes  the  apmtie  Uatthev 


"it**' 

the  statemoit  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  (Aramaic).  But. 
from  the  time  of  Erasmus  the  best  Greek  scholars  have  beetij 
convinced  that  the  goniel  is  not  a  translation.  Either,  then^ 
the  whole  tradition  of  a  directly  apostolic  Aramaic  goapei 
is  a  mistake,  caused  by  the  existence  among  the  Judaiiine 
Christians  in  Palestine  of  an  apocryphal  "Qoepel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,"  which  waa  by  then  ascribed  lo  Matthew, 


666  BIE 

bat  wu,  in  hct,  a  corrupt  edition  of  odt  Greek  gospel; 
or,  on  the  other  Iinml,  what  Mntthew  really  irrote  in 
Anuuaic  vas  different  Irooi  the  book  that  now  beam  his 
naine,  and  only  furmed  an  impotumt  part  of  the  material 
from  which  it  draws.  The  latter  solution  ii  natumll; 
•ugf(«ted  by  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition;  for  whi 
FopioB  aaja  of  Mallliew  is  that  he  wrote  ri  Myia,  lie  ora- 
tim, — an  eKprewion  which,  though  much  dixputed.  Beams 
to  be  moat  fairly  understood  not  of  a  complete  gospel  but 
of  a  collection  of  tlie  wordi  of  Christ.  And  if  so,  ail  the 
curliest  extemiil  CTidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  synoptical  gospels  are  iion-apoat«lic  digests  of  spoken 
and  written  apoelelic  tradition,  and  that  the  arrangement 
cf  the  earlier  maieriai  in  orderly  form  took  place  only 
r  easajB.  With  this  the  internal 
ee  Brat  gospels  sjre  often  in  such 
minute  and  accidental  points  of 
iiiai  It  a  ceruiin  either  that  they  copied  one 
ihat  all  have  some  sources  in  common.  The 
ilion  is  inadequate^  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
.—  .  B  (hat  accompany  the  agreement  of  the  three 
narratives,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  nsaigning  absolute 
priori^  to  anyone  gospel.  For  example,  even  if  we  suppose 
that  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  need  by  the  oilier  two  authors, 
«r  convenelv  that  Mark  was  made  up  mainly  from  Mnt- 
thew and  Luke,  it  is  siill  necessary  to  postulate  one  br  more 
earlier  sources  to  explain  residuary  phenomena.  And  the 
longer  the  problem  is  studied  the  more  general  is  the  con- 
Tiction  of  crities,  that  these  iODroea  cannot  poastbly  have 
been  merely  oral. 

It  appears  from   what  we  have  already  seen,   that  a 
eouiderable  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  made  up 
"     ritipga  not  directly  apostolical,  and  a  main  problem 
'  itioo  of  these  writings, 


gradually  aod   by  i 
«Tidence  agrees.    The  thr 
remarkable  sccord  e 


s  la  determine  (he 


Mallhew  or  of  Mark,  tlie  weight  to  be  s 
testimony  of  Fapiss,  and  so  forth,  lies  a  series  of  questions 
mnch  more  radical  in  character  by  which  the  whole  theo- 
logical world  is  at  present  agitated.  Can  we  say  of  all  the 
New  Testament  booKs  that  (hey  ared(her  directly  apostolic, 
or  at  least  stand  in  immediate  dependence  on  genuine  apos- 
-^|.  tolio  teaching  which  (hey  honntly  represent? 

^Mogan      gj,  jjjygj  ^^  hold,  with  an  infliiential  school  of 

modern  critica,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
books  are  direct  for^ries,  written  in  the  interest  of  theo- 
logical tendencies,  to  which  tliey  sacrifice  without  hesita- 
tion the  genuine  history  and  leaching  of  Christ  and  his 
apostlesT  There  are,  of  coiiree,  positions  intermediate  to 
these  two  views,  and  (he  doctrine  of  tendencies  is  not  held 
■  by  many  critica  even  of  the  Tubingen  school  in  its  extreme 
form.  Tet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  exception  of  (he  four  great  epistles  of 
8t.  Paul,  is  at  present  more  or  lees  the  subject  of  centro- 
vetsy,  and  interpolations  are  asserted  even  m  these.  The 
details  of  such  a  controversy  can  oniv  be  handled  in  sep- 
krate  articles,  but  a  few  general  remarks  may  be  useful  here. 
„         J  The  ar^menla  direc(ed   by  modem  critics 

evldBDM.      against  the  genuineness  or  credibility  of  New 

Testament  books  do  not  for  Itie  most  part  rely 
much  on  external  evidence-  Except  in  one  or  two  cases  [par- 
ticularly that  of  2d  Peter)  the  external  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  books  is  as  strong  as  one  can  fairly  expect,  even  where 
not  alti^ther  decisive.  We  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
epeak  of  (he  canon  (hat,  (owards  the  close  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, the  four  gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul. 
the  firat  epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  and  tlie  book  of  Beve- 
latJon,  were  received  in  the  most  widely  separated  cimrches 
irlth  remarkable  unanimity.  Before  this  time  the  chain 
of  evidence  is  less  complete.  All  our  knowledge  of  the 
period  that  lies  between  the  apostles  and  the  great  teachers 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  towards  the  close  of  the  2d 
century  is  fragmentsiy.  We  possess  hut  scanty  remains 
of  the  literature,  and  the  same  criticism  which  seeks  to 
bring  down  many  New  Testament  books  inio  this  period 
questions  the  genuineness  of  many  of  ihe  writings  which 
claim  to  date  from  Ihe  finrt  half  of  the  2d  cenlurv,  and  so 
■re  appealed  to  by  conservative  writers.  But  on  tlie  whole, 
what  evidence  does  exist  is  of  a  kind  to  push  back  all  the 
Tk.  f-.»-.t,  '"''™  important  writings  lo  an  eariv  date.  The 
^J£'"^    gospel  ofjoha,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  books 

which  ne^tive  critics  are  moet  determined  in 
(cjectiqg.    Yet  the  fiurest  writera  of  (he  school  (Uilgenfeld, 


the  gospel  may  be  traced  almoM  to  the  banning  of  the 
century  by  the  aid  of  fragments  of  the  Gnoelie  ^ailidcs 
and  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  Tabiann  sdiool, 
indeed,  maintain  that  the  fragments  preserved  ly  Hl(^> 
ytus  are  not  from  Basilides,  but  from  a  later  wntei  of  hk 
school,  and  ntterly  reject  the  Ignatian  epistles.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  hare  proved  thdr  case  beyond 
dispute.  They  have  at  most  shown  that,  if  the  gospel  wof 
on  tOher  groundt  be  taken  as  spurious,  the  external  evidnire 
may  be  pushed  aside  as  not  absolutely  insuperable.  On 
Ihe  other  hand  they  try  to  bring  positive  [iroof  that  certain 
books  were  unknown  in  circles  where,  if  genaine,  lh*7 
have  circulated.     But  such  a  negative 


nature  difficult  to  prove.  Pro^bly  the  strongest  arcamnt 
of  the  kind  is  that  brought  to  show  that  Papiss  (fid  nix 
know  the  gospel   of  John.     But  we  know  Papiis  oolj 


thro 


reful  (0 


II  references  to  disputed  books,  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  was  part  of  his  design  to  dte  testimony  to  a  book  so 
univeraally  allowed  as  John's  gospel.  And  Pa^u  docs 
give  testimony  to  the  first  epistle  or  John,  whii^  is  lisrdly 
separable  from  the  gospel.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  repeal 
that,  on  the  most  canlinal  points,  the  external  eridolce  fm 
the  New  Testament  books  ij  ""   '"'"  ■"" 


unhistoricol  and  must  be  of  late  date. 

The  strength  of  the  negative  critics  lies  io  iaUTuti 
evidence.  And  in  tliis  connection  they  have  eertaiiilv 
directed  attention  (o  real  difficulties,  many  of  which  Mill 
await  their  explanation.  Some  of  theee  difficolties  are  nc« 
properly  connec(ad  with  the  Tubingen  poeiti<«.  The 
genuineness  of  2d  Peter,  which,  indeed,  is  very  weikir 
attested  bv  external  evidence,  was  suspicious  even  to 
Erasmus  and  Calvin,  and  no  one  will  asert  that  the  Fiut 
ine  authorship  of  1st  Timothy  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Bomans.  So,  again,  it  b  imdeniable  tlul 
the  epistle  (o  the  Colonians  and  the  so-called  e[HSlle  <e 
tlie  Ephesians  dlHer  considerably  in  language  and  ihouftht 
from  other  Pauline  epistles,  and  that  their  relation  loo« 
anolher  demands  explanation.  But  in  the  Tfl-  _,^ 
bln^n  school  all  minor  difficulties,  each  of  ™iUl«^ 
which  might  be  solved  in  detail  without  any 
very  radical  procedure,  are  brought  together  aa  phases  of 
a  single  extremely  radical  theory  of  the  grawth  of  die 
New  Testament.  The  theory  has  two  basi^  one  phiki- 
sophical  or  dogma(ical,  the  ot'her  historical ;  and  it  cuoot 
be  pretended  that  the  latter  basis  is  adequate  if  (he  fbmHr 
is  struck  away.  PhilDsophicslly  the  TiibioKen  acboot 
starts  from  the  position  so  dearly  laid  down  by  Slrsu«, 
that  a  miraculous  interruption  of  (lie  laws  of  nature  sluii[« 
(he  narrative  in  which  it  occurs  as  unhistorical.  or,  at  Init, 
aa  more  cautious  writers  put  the  case,  hampers  the  aim- 
live  with  such  extreme  improbability  that  the  positin 
evidence  in  favor  of  i(a  truth  would  require  to  be  much 
stronger  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  hislorj. 
Tlie  application  of  this  propoeition  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  appear  as  unhiBiori- 
cal,  and  therefore  late ;  and  the  origin  of  this  late  literalius 
is  sought  by  regarding  the  New  Testament  as  the  mam- 
meal  of  a  long  strurele,  in  Ihe  course  of  which  an  orisioii 
sharp  antagonism  netween  the  gospel  of  Paul  and  ih* 
Judairing  gospel  of  the  old  apostles  was  gradually  iiA- 
ened  down  and  harmonized.  The  analyais  of  the  ^'t« 
Testament  is  the  resurrecUon  of  early  parties  in  the  chutth, 
each  pursuing  its  own  tendency  by  the  aid  of  literary  &»■ 
don.  In  the  genuine  epistles  of  Paul  on  the  one  hud, 
and  in  the  Bevelation  and  some  parts  of  Matthew  m  tin 
other,  the  original  hostility  of  ethnic  and  Jewish  Unit- 
tianity  is  sharply  defined ;  while  after  a  series  of  intef- 
media(e  singes  (he  Johannine  writings  present  the  Gml 
transition  in  the  2d  century  from  the  contests  of  pnmidie 
Christianity  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Old  Catholic  QnucL 
This  general  position  has  been  developed  in  a  variety  o( 
forms,  more  or  less  drastics  and  is  supported  by  a  vast  ow* 
of  speculation  and  research ;  but  the  turning  pcunta  of  tlia 
controversy  may,  perbans,  be  narrowed  bi  mir  qneatkne- 
(].}  Whether  in  view  of  Paul's  undoubced  otnvktioo  that 
miraculous  powers  were  exercised  by  himeelf  and  other 


1  (1  Cor.  xil,  9,/,-  2  Cor.  sii.  121  the  minide 
oilenoD  of  n  Becondarr  narrative  can  be  maintnineilt 
(2.)  Whedier  ttie  book  of  Ada  U  rndicallT  inc'aiisiatent 
with  Ptml'B  own  account  of  his  relnlloiiB  to  tlie  diureh  at 
Jerusalem,  nnd  vtietlier  the  anlithesu  of  Peter  and  PriiI 
in  proved  from  the  epistles  of  the  latter,  or  postulated  in 
iccDrdauce  with  the  Hegelian  law  of  advance  b;  antag- 
oniim  !  (3,)  Whether  the  gospel  of  Jobn  is  neceswriiy  a 
IsM  fiction,  or  does  not  rather  supply  in  its  ideal  delinea- 
tion of  Jesus  a  neceasarj  supplement  to  the  synoptical 
gospels  which  can  only  l>e  understood  as  resting  6a  triie 
apostolic  reminiscence?  (4.)  Whether  the  eileroal  evi- 
dence for  the  several  books  and  the  known  facta  of  cliurch 
history  leave  time  for  llie  succesuve  evolution  of  all  tlie 
stages  of  early  Christianity  wliioh  the  theory  postulates? 
ChrMlu  2**  CTrwIian  Oanon  of  the  Old  and  .Sew  Ta- 

cinoTi—  lamtnlt. — We  have  alr^y  seen  that  the  Apos- 
(Jld  Tetla-  loJio  Church  continued  to  use  as  sacred  tlie 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  whose  anlhority  derived 
frpch  oonflrmation  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
in  Christ.  The  idea  that  the  Old  Testament  revelation 
must  now  fall  back  into  a  secondary  ponition  as  compared 
with  inspired  ajjoetolic  leaching  was  not  for  a  momeut 
enlprlaioed.  Still  less  could  the  notion  of  a  body  of  New 
Teaumcnt  Scriptures,  of  a  collection  of  Christian  writings, 
to  be  read  like  the  Old  Testament  in  public  vorehip  and 
qtpealed  to  as  authoritative  in  mattera  of  faith,  take  sliape 
■0  long  as  the  church  was  conacious  that  she  had  in  her 
midst  a  living  voioe  of  inspiration.  The  firat  apostolic 
writings  were,  as  we  have  seen,  occasional,  and  it  was  not 
even  matter  of  coutse  that  every  epistle  of  an  apostle 
should  be  c«refully  preserved,  much  less  that  it  should  be 
prized  abora  his  oral  teachine.  Paul  certainly  wmle  more 
■  than  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  even  Papias  is 
■till  of  opinion,  when  he  collects  reminiscences  of  aposlolic 
fayiogs  from  the  mouths  of  tlie  elden,  that  what  he  reads 
in  books  ouinot  do  him  so  much  good  as  what  he  receives 
"&onj  A  livins  and  abiding  voice."  Nay,  the  very  writers 
who  are  the  firat  to  put  OFd  and  New  Testament  books  on 
a  precisely  umilar  footing  (<.j.,  Tertuilian)  attach  equal 
importance  to  the  tradition  of  churches  which  had  been 
directly  taught  by  apostles,  and  so  were  presumed  to  pce- 
sen  the  "mle  of  faith"  in  a  form  free  from  the  difficulties 
of  ezpoeitioii  that  encumber  the  written  ward.  In  the 
first  instance,  then.ihe  authoritative  books  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  were  Chose  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the 
lime  of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  it 
was  the  Hebrew  canon  that  was  received.  But  as  moat 
dmrches  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  except 
through  the  Oreek  traiwlation  and  Ike  Alexandrian  canon, 
the  Apocr7P>i>  won  began  to  be  quoted  as  Scripture.  The 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  number  of  Old 
Testament  booka  which  prevailed  in  the  Zd  century  is  illus- 
trated by  an  epistle  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  who  journeyed  to 
Palestine  in  quest  of  light,  and  brought  back  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  canon,  with  the  omission  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  In  the  3d  century  Origea  knew  the  Hebrew 
canon,  bnt  Accepted  the  Alexandrian  additions,  apparently 
because  he  considered  that  a  special  providence  had 
watched  over  both  forms  of  the  collection.  Bubseqnent 
teachers  in  tlie  Eastern  Church  gradually  went  back  to 
the  Hebrew  canon  (Esther  being  still  excluded  from  foil 
ouionicity  by  Athanasiua  and  Qrt^ry  of  Naiianius),  dis- 
tinguishing the  Aleiandrian  additions  as  avayqrvuaiili/uva 
—books  nsed  for  ecclesiastical  lessons.  In  the  Western 
Cliurch  the  same  distinction  was  made  by  scholars  like 
Jerome,  who  introduced  for  merely  eccledasUcal  books 
the  somewhat  incorrect  name  of  Apocrypha ;  but  a  laxer 
»iew  -WM  very  prevalent  and  gained  ground  during  the 
Middle  A^es,  tillat  length,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestants, 
the  Council  of  Trent  accepted  every  book  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  as  canonical. 

MowTm-  ^*  '""^  "*'"  '"  ""^  ^^^  Testament  colleo- 
i»amt  *'*">■  The  idea  of  canonidty — the  right  of  a 
cuoB.  book  to  be  cited  as  Scripture — was  dowly  con- 

nected with  rqpjlar  use  in  public  worship,  and 
so  the  first  step  Cowards  a  New  Testament  canon  was 
doublleaa  the  establishment  of  a  custom  of  reading  in  the 
churches  individual  epistles  or  gaepels.  The  first  b«riD- 
ninga  of  this  custom  must  have  been  very  early.  The 
ndlBrawM  to  Luke  in  1  T^m.  v.  16  ia  disputed,  and  2  Pet. 
ill.  18  is  usually  taken  as  one  of  many  arguments  against 
the   genuineness    of   that    epistle;    bat  a  citation   from 


Matthew  is  certainly  referred  to  as  Scriplnre  in  the  ^tatle 


and  worthless  forgeries.  For  most  reader* 
were  very  uncritical,  and  there  was  an  enormous  floating 
moss  of  spurious  and  apocalyptic  literature,  including 
recensions  of  the  gospel  alteced  by  heretical  parties  to 
suit  their  own  views.  It  was  perhaps  in  contest  with  the 
heretics  of  the  2d  century  that  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  strict  list  of  really  authoritative  writings  came  to  be 
clearly  felt;  and  it  IS  remarkable  that  heretics,  generally 
hostile  to  the  Old  Testament,  seem  to  have  been  amoi^ 
the  fiivt  ta  form  collections  of  Christian  writing  for  them- 
selves. Thus  Marcion,  in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century, 
selected  for  himself  on  dogmatical  grounds  ten  Pauline 
epistles,  snd  a  gospel  which  seems  to  have  been  based  on 
Luke.  Up  to  this  time  perhaps  no  formal  canon  of  aacred 
writings  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century  Che  notion  of  an  aathori- 
tative  New  Testament  collection  appeora  iu  fall  develop- 
ment, and  tliere  is  an  amount  of  agreement  as  to  the  cod- 
tenls  of  the  canon,  which  implies  that,  in  spite  of  the 
loose  way  in  which  apocryphal  books  circulated  side  by 
side  with  genuine  works,  the  church  hiul  no  great  difficult 
in  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  the  two  classes  when  this 
was  felt  to  be  nec^sair.  At  the  time  of  the  great  teachan 
of  the  close  of  the  2d  century  (IrenseuB,  TertuUian,  Clem- 
ent) we  find  a  twofold  collection,  Iha  Qo^kI  and  iJn  ApMUt*. 
The  Qospel  comprises  the  four  evangelists ;  and  this  num- 
ber was  already  ao  absolutely  fixed  as  to  admit  of  no 
further  donbt. 

Quite  beyond  dispute  were  also  the  main  books  of  the 
ApoalaUeoK,  the  Ads,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  1st  Peter, 
IsC  John,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  Muratorian  fragment 
which  contains  a  list  twenty  or  thirtv  years  older  than  the 
3d  centary  omits  Ist  Peter,  bnt  adds  Jude,  2d  and  3d 
John  (?),and  (as  a  disputed  book)  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter. 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  might  also  be  read,  bnt  it  is 
pointed  out  chat  it  is  of  quite  recent  dale  and  not  of  pro- 
phetic or  apostolic  authority.  Prom  this  time  forward,' 
then,  the  controversy  is  narrowed  to  a  few  books, 
occupying  a  middle  position  between  the  large  ™^i, 
mass  of  our  present  New  Testament,  which  was 
already  beyond  dispute,  and  the  spurious  literature  whicli 
was  gniCe  eiduded  Irom  ecdeaiastical  use.  Absolute  uni- 
formity was  not  at  once  attainable^  for  various  churclies 
had  quite  indepeadent  usages;  and,  as  we  see  firam  the 
Muratorian  canon,  a  book  might  receive  a  certain  eccte- 
siastical  reco^piition  without  being,  therefore,  viewed  as 
strictly  canonical.  This  dubious  margin  to  the  canon  was 
of  very  uncertain  limile,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  still 
uses  many  apocryphal  books  which  found  no  acknowlei^ 
ment  in  otlier  parts  of  the  church.  Otadually  the  list  of 
books  which  have  even  a  disputed  claim  to  authority  ia 
cut  down.  In  the  time  of  Busebius  the  Shepherd  of  Her- 
mas was  still  read  in  some  churches,  and  several  other 
books— the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Acta  of  Paul,  the 
Revelation  of  Peter  the  Teachings  of  the  Apoetlea— ap- 
pear OS  controverted  writing.  But  all  these  are  plainly 
on  the  veree  of  rejection,  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  ad  and 
3d  John,  Jude,  James,  and  2d  Peter  are  grsdoally  gaining 
ground.  Tliis  process  continued  to  go  on  without  inters 
ruption  till  at  length  the  whole  dass  of  disputed  booka 
(aMiUgomma)  melted  away,  and  only  our  present  canon 
was  left  on  the  one  hand,  and  booka  of  no  authority  or 
repute  upon  the  other.  Thus  the  Coundl  of  Laodicea  was 
able  wholly  to  forbid  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  uncanonical 
books  (360  A.D.),  and  the  only  uncertain  point  remaining 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  Che  position  or 
the  Apocalypse,  which  had  gradually  hllen  into  suspicion, 
and  was  not  fully  reinstated  till  the  6th  century.  The 
Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  duhions  as  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  received  without 
hesitation  in  the  East,  an  the  Apocalypse  continued  to  be 
in  the  West.  The  age  of  Augustine  and  Jerome  snw  the 
dose  of  the  Western  canon. 

Tranmiinon  and  Biffiuion  of  th,  BibU  »  thm  Ckrilbm  Okmk 
btf:r.  Oh  InvtHtign  of  Printing. 

Under  this  head  we  bare  Co  apeak — laC,  of    ~ 
of  the  original  t«it  j  Sd,  of  ths  anulaiit  vanioi 


t.TBBOiiTaiKiLTix  r — Old 


-Thor 


<X  T.              fP"^  °^  ChrirtUnitj  »mobr  ths  OsntllM  of  On 
WMt  atAt  SrMk  the  norcd  luipiua  of  Cbrlibni' 
-dOD.     VotoDlr  li  Srmk  the  Isngiuge  of  ths  Heir  TMUmgnt, 
kotitvu  la  th*  SnitakBiDt  lenlon  tbml  ■■- -  ""  " 


I  Hist  oiniiitattd  in  th*  a 
tubnw  wu  klmoat  ankaown  i 
in  Ikot  tha  anrrgut  (Jcvith  u  w 
iBipinUoa  of  tha  8i 


tfaa  Old  laaUmant 
irtut  Qantils  ohunhea. 
M  laaniad  Chriitlane,  uid 
Ohrutltn)  dootrlae  of  the 
'-'--  that  tha  Habnw 


tndi 


in  fklaiflad  bj  ths  Java,  mida  the  eludj  of 
,     tr  UDproflt^bla.     A  jaatcr  riev  of  the  Talas  of  Esbrai 
WH  formad  hj  ths  two  greatsat  soholai 


atodlM  WH  rormad  hj  ths  two  greatsat  soholara  of  the  pBtriilio 
ptriod,  Origeo  ud  Jarome.  Bat  tha  Saptugint  oODtlDusd  to 
«njarn  antboritatlva  plus  In  the  EMteni  Churoh;  an^  "-- 
Latin  Cbnrob,  thongli  It  Bnallj  adapted  Jarome'i  tram) 
^m  tha  Habiair  la  plaoa  of  tha  older  trantlation  froi 
Greek,  was  not  led  bj  this  sbanga  to  t«ks  any  Intereat  in  fn 
atndy  of  tha  oriElnal.  The  Hebrew  Bibls  eontlnned  to  I 
liesuliar  poauuion  of  tha  Jewa,  of  whota  labor*  in  fiilni  and 
(nDamfttlng  a  itandard  tait  we  bare  alreadj  apohsn.  ft  wa< 
UK  till  the  beginning  of  tha  IBtb  oentary  that  Chriatian  acholan 
besao  to  tahs  a  lirely  intareat  in  tha  "  Hebrsw  Tsritj;" 

of  naglsat  balanga  to  tba  hiatorf  of  tha  printed  l«it  or  o 

^eztot  ^™  T—lamtml.—ThB  origina]  oopiea  of  tha  New 

V.T.—  Tertamantwritinga  were  probahlj  written  on  pap7- 

'•xtamal  m  roUa,  and  were  lo  aoon  worn  oat  bj  frequent 
'Aatniaa,  nie,  that  we  do  not  eren  posaeaa  an?  hiatorioal 
notie*  of  their  siiatsDos.  The;  moat,  howoTer,  have  bean 
writCea  In  laeial  or  large  capital  lattera,  wilbont  dlTiiioa  of 
wrdi  M  panotnation,  witboat  aoaenta,  braalhinga,  Ao.,  ftnd 
probablj  without  any  litlea  or  aqbaoripliona  whataTer,  Tha 
■earliett  tranieripti  oompriasd  onlj  portions  of  ths  New  Testa- 
:iueot,  the  goapsfe  being  oftenaat  oopied,  and  (be  Pauline  ofteoer 
<bui  the  satbolEo  epiatles.  Sren  after  the  aanon  bacama  fixed, 
MSB.  of  the  whole  Hew  Tectament,  or  of  tha  whole  Qnek  Bible, 
wen  DOmparatlTely  rare.  The  order  of  ths  aarenil  booka  waa 
not  quits  llied;  but  ths  oalbolio  apiattaa  general);  followed  ths 
l)Ook  of  Acta.  It  ma;  alao  ba  noted  that  in  tha  oldest  MS8. 
the  eplatle  to  ths  Hebrewa  preoadea  the  paiiond  epiatlea.  In 
Ainras  of  tlmsTariona  ohangaa  ware  introdaeed  in  tha  eitemala 
■if  the  written  text.  Panhment  and  vellam  took  the  plaoe  of 
p^7ma,  and  form  tha  material  of  ths  oldest  sitant  oopiea. 
^he  nnoial  aharaoter  bald  its  ground  till  about  tha  10th  oen- 
tur;,  wbao  the  uaa  of  a  curtin  or  running  hand  beeama  general. 
Jltl«npti  to  lodioata  ths  pnnctnalion  go  hack  aa  far  aa  the  4lh 
or  Sth  oantnrf .  Tha  aided  UBS.  uas  for  tbia  purpose  an  oooa- 
■ional  tlmple  point,  or  a  imall  blank  apaos  in  ths  llna.  Another 
Bjatam  wa*  to  write  the  teit  in  abort  linea  (m';(H)  acoooinia- 
dalMl  to  the  aenaa.  Tha  author  of  thii  tiekomtlry  waa  Bntha- 
liua  of  Aleiaudrla  In  tha  second  half  of  ths  fith  oentury,  who 
applied  it  to  tha  apittlas  and  Aots.  The  same  plan  waa  alter- 
warda  sitsnded  to  tha  goapela ;  but  vellum  waa  too  ooitlj  to 
allow  of  its  geosral  adaption.  The  present  sjstsm  of  pnnetn- 
Btion  was  Urat  used  in  printed  books.     Breathings  and  aooenta 


arlisT, 


laidarably 


AnotbsT  darioa  for  ths  mors  eouTenient  nas  of  ths  New  Tes- 
tament was  ths  diviaiou  at  the  text  into  lestiona  of  rariona 
tindi.  Tha  gospels  ware  djtidsd  by  Ammonina  of  Alsiandria 
■(320  1..&.)  into  abort  ohapters  (Ammonian  seetioua,  ■>MJUu|, 
«oaslnieted  to  raailltate  the  oompariaon  of  sorreiponding  paa- 
aagN  of  the  saTaral  gospala.  These  leolioni  are  marked  on  the 
margin  of  most  H8S.  [ram  the  Sth  oentury  onwarda ;  and  in 

KMml  a  nfacuoa  is  also  gi'sn  to  the  so-oatled  eanona  of 
wbios,  whioh  are  a  kind  of  Index  to  ths  aeetions,  enabling 
-tha  reader  to  And  the  par«lla]  passages.     Another  dlriiion  of 


iH,  bie' 


undis 


if  the  6th  aentary,  and  a  similar  diTlaioo  of  thi 
booka  into  ohaptars  (nt^Xma)  same  Into  use  not  much  later. 
"The  ebaptera  of  the  Acta  and  Che  eatboUo  epistles  were  the 
work  of  Euthalini.  Onr  piesent  ohapters  are  mnoh  later. 
"They  were  inTented  by  Cardinal  Hngo  of  S.  Cams  In  ths  13th 
«aatury,  were  first  applied  to  tba  Laljn  Bible,  and  are  atill  nn- 
fcnown  In  the  Eastern  Church.  Tha  present  tystsm  of  Terssa 
;  appears  in  the  edition  printed  bj  Robsrt  Btsphsni  in  ths 

of  the  Hew  Tealament  booka  are 

laaion  of  changes  baa  taken  place. 

lorter  tillea  than  thoae  whieh  the 

ipted  from  the  later  Greek  text ;  and  ths  tub. 


jear  ISJI, 

Tba  titles  and  anbnripti 
Another  point  on  which  a  ■ 
The  oldeat  MSS.  ba 
GngliahTeraionado 
eeriptiona,  with  thi.. 
4)nly  lata,  but  worthli 
Ptul  an  attributed  b 
~.^,„  More  ! 


it  than  theas  axtamal  matters  ak 


the  text  itself.     Many  of  tbasa  Tsrlstlous  are  mere 
slips  of  eye,  ear,  memor"       '   '  "    " 

■ibo  bad  no  Intention 


lusrwise  than  follow  what  lay 


befor*  bim.  But  transoribeis,  and  espedally  aarly  trauoriWr^ 
by  no  means  aimed  at  that  minute  aosniao;  whish  is  eipaeladot 
a  modani  oiitical  editor.  Corrections  weremada  luthsiatcrMa 
of  grammar  or  of  style,  alight  changes  were  adopted  in  order  tt 
remore  dlfflculties,  additions  came  In,  espeolallV  fi«B  parsUa 
nariatlres  in  tba  goipeis,  eitaUons  from  tnaOldTastanoitiiaAi 
made  more  exact  or  mors  oompleta.  That  all  this  was  dose  ia 
perfect  good  faith,  and  aimply  beoansa  no  striat  eoneg|>tioi  *l 
the  duty  of  a  copyist  eiiated,  ia  espedally  dearfram  thealauMt 
entire  abseooe  of  dslibarate  falsiSeatlan  of  the  tut  in  tb  InUr- 
eats  of  doctrinal  eoutroTsrsy.  To  detail  alllfaa  sanieaa  af  Tsri- 
ouB  readings  would  be  out  of  plaoe;  it  may  anlBse  toiMBlioa, 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  atiaad;  said,  that  glemm,  or  sstaa 
originally  written  on  the  margin,  TSry  eftan  ended  by  being 
taken  Into  ths  teat,  and  that  ths  sustom  of  naitiug  the  Eslp. 
turea  In  public  wonhip  naturally  brought  in  litui^nl  addittoni, 
aneh  aa  ths  doicicgy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  while  the  ecDrnwec- 
mentof  an  eoclsaiaatisal  Isaacn  torn  from  Its  pivpar  oantsK  bad 
often  to  ba  anpplsmenled  by  a  few  eiplanatofy  woida,  which 
aoon  cams  to  bs  regarded  as  part  of  tbe  origiuaL 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  TariDns  rsadiuga  dus  to  ss  muj 
dilTsrant  oauaea  ocnilantly  became  more  and  man  nuiaeroiu) 
but  tha  numl>er  of  independent  rsadiuga  which  eonld  arin  and 
be  parpslnst«d  was  limited  by  Taricus  circnmitancca.  A  geea- 
ral  similarity  neesasarily  preraiied  in  aaaociated  groopi  of 
oopiea,  which  were  either  dsrirad  from  ths  aame  archeljpe,  or 
written  by  the  aame  copyist,  or  oorrected  by  oompariaoo  with  a 
aiugla  aalabrated  MS.  Cauaea  such  aa  tbese,  combintd  with 
local  peoullaritiea  of  atyls  and  taste,  and  with  the  fact  that  tba 
New  Taatament,  like  Chriatianity  tlsslf,  was  asnt  forth  rrom  «■- 
tnJ  mother  ohurahea  to  uewly-formed  oommuoitiea  all  aroaa^ 
gave  a  decided  local  ooloriug  to  ths  tut  current  in  eertaia 
regions;  ao  that  ws  are  still  able  to  apeak  in  a  geuenl  way  >f 
an  Alexandrian,  a  Western,  a  Byianlins.  and  perhaps  alio  (with 
Tisebendorf )  of  an  AsiaUc  teiL  But  of  conrae  no  aneieut  Icoal 
text  remained  nninflaenoed  by  eoplea  from  other  regions.  Aa 
oompariaou  of  oopiea  became  more  and  mare  eitsndad  in  laaia 
as  the  churcb  grew  and  consolidated  loto  a  bomogenMu*  fcna 
bough  old  readings,  which  had  obtained  a  firm  bold  in  oar 
lOmmoaitiaa,  ware  not  easily  eradicated,  it  at  length  bceaoa 
almost  impossible  foe  soy  important  new  error  to  esoape  detec. 
ion.  Most  varialioDS  of  any  conaequsuoe  which  are  loud  ia 
listing  M88.  are  known  to  bs  aa  old  as  tbe  1th  eentnry,  aid 
ther  readings  eilit«d  then  whiob  no  MS.  ia  known  to  oouluu. 
Ths  Tariationa  of  early  oopiea  were  most  eompielely  ameethgd 
qIo  uniformity  in  the  later  Bysantina  HBB.,  after  die  Mahon- 
tan  conqneat  had  CTertbrown  Qmk  learning  In  Syria  aad 
Egypt.  The  scribea  of  Conitantinopla  epent  great  paina  on  lbs 
'It  in  aosDrdance  with  their  own  notions  of  what  was  pnpaa, 
id  gare  it  a  form  which  is  eertaioly  amoolhsr,  eorreoter,  aai 
sra  uniform  than  that  of  older  H83.  But  preoistly  tbcf* 
peonliaritlea  ahcw  that  tbia  late  noenaion  is  remote  &w  ths 
iginsl  shape  of  tbe  New  Testament  writings,  and  eompel  <s 
seek  tbe  tme  text  by  stndy  of  early  MSB.,  eapeeially  of  the 
still  existing  uncial  copies. 

Tbe  mannacripta  are  of  six  olasaes,  oontalning    TbaKU 
respeodTely  the  gospels,  the  Acts  with  tha  oatholie 
epiatles,  tba  Pauline  epistles,  tbe  Apocalypse,  tbs  assletiastieal 
'lions  from  tbe  goapela,  tbe  letsona  ^m  tbe  Aots  and  epislla. 

Slea  belonging  to  the  last  two  classes  are  called  leetionarie^ 
lectionariea  of  the  gospels  are  called  oTangslistaria.    Eaih 
MS.  is  nfsrred  to  by  critics  by  a  speeial  mark.     ITBCis)  KB8. 
denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  A  standing  for  tbe  Codex  Alei- 
rinns,BfartheVatleanna,and  aoon.    CuniTas  and  lealisn- 
is  an  denoted  by  Areblo  nnmerala.    It  is  to  ba  obaarrad  that 
aams  letter  In  a  different  part  of  tbs  N 
neoeaaarily  refer  to  tbe  same  MS. 
I  and  Acta  la  lbs  Codex  Bern,  but  D  of  tbe  Panlins  •pistlm 
lie  Claromontanus.     If  we  reckon  fragments,  the  nambar  a( 
ial  MSB.  ia  SO  of  tbs  goapela,  14  of  the  Acts,  S  of  the  tsih- 
aplatlsa,  IE  of  tbe  Pauline  apistles,  &  of  ths  Apoedypn 
Bnt  many  of  these  are  extremely  short  fragmenta.    Tbe  nambM 
*  cnniTea   and  leotlonaries  is   anonnoui,  so  that  allogetbir 
ire  an  nearly  a  tbcuaand  HSS.  for  the  gcspela,  and  aa  naay 
.re  for  the  rest  of  tbe  New  Testaaant     Not  nearly  sH  lbs 
'Sire  oopiea   baTS  been  thorougbly  examined,  and  most  ef 
im  have  small  rains,  though  some  compsratirely  reeeat  JIS9. 
I  important  from  the  fact  that  tbay  represent  an  ancient  laxL 
Iiectionarica,cven  when  niicial,are  little  eateemed  by  moristitiei. 
rteco-Latin  codioea  whioh  bare  tbe  Ijraek  and  Latin  In  parslW 
.lumna  wen  formerly  soBpected  of  eoriMtiug  the  Oreak  text  hf 
:a  Latin,  but  tbeir  value  is  now  generally  T«eogni*ed. 
Tha  oldaet  oopiea  of  tbs  Qreek  Tastsniant  are  the    >.^j^ 
Codex  BlDsltlous  (K)  and  tbe  Codex  Vatieaons  [SI,    ^^Si. 
'otbot  tbe  4th  aentnry.     Next  in  ageeomelba  A!- 
isndrian  mauoscript  (A)  and  the  Codex  Bpbrasml  (C),  both 
r  which  an  referred  to  ths  5tb  oaotury.     All  of  th«  c<^i<a 
are  originally  ooraplete  Bibles,  with  tbe  Old  as  well  as  tbe  Hi' 
TesUment,     K  ia  atill  oomplete  as  regards  the  Hew  Teotaoieal; 
id  B  hsTs  lacuna ;  C  is  vary  imperfeet,  and  barely  legibla 
the  anclauC  wiiling  baring  been  almost  ramorod  by  •  medlcvt) 


Mrib*  U  IMka  viij  for  thg  vri Udei  of  Bph»em  Bjrut,  M,  A, 
B,  0,  m  tlio  foor  (tsM  9nC-nM  nniilftli,  hoi  will  ba  round  mort 
AlD; dcMiilwd  Id  Hip»r»M  uUdM.  Buldu  thus  tluiremn  ons 
«r  tHO  Ika(nwDti  u  old  m  th*  6lh  MUtnrjr  (I,  P,  T). 

A  qalta  pMnliM  dUm  U  htld  b;  tba  arnoo-Idttn  Codsi  Be- 
m  M  CkBbridf*  (D),  wUsb  itMi  from  tha  B(h  oaotwr,  bnt 
pnaaDta  a  Uzt  tUI  »t  th*  moet  alofnUr  intarpolaitioni.  Th« 
«tlMr  naaiala  of  tlw  foip«Ii  an  lau  important,  aitbar  from  tbair 
ftagBantary  itat*  or  lh>m  tha  ehanatar  of  tbalr  taiL  Tbo  Utor 
OMuli  an  baHIy  mora  Taloabls  than  good  ooniTu. 

Tba  DOM  important  HS.  of  tba  Aolj,  ia  addition  to  thoH 
alraadj  mantiODad,  li  S,  tba  Codex  Landianiu,  drmoo-Latin  of 
tha  eta  MiilDT7,  is  tba  BodlaUn  at  Oxford.     For  tba  Paalina 

SIiUm  ■•  ma;  maotlon  D,  or  Codai  OlaromootaiiDa,  at  Parii, 
o  Qtaoo-Latin  of  tha  ACb  eantorT,  and  H,  or  Codoi  Coiilia- 
iaBU,  of  the  aame  oantorj,  of  whiob  thera  are  1 3  learea  at  Parfj 
and  2  at  Bt.  Petenbnrg.  Unsial  aatborilf  ii  m<M  loanty  fbr 
tha  Apooaljpie,  for  nhioh  the  Vatlaaoui  ii  doftotJT*.  B  of  tha 
Aposaljpaa  u  an  onolal  of  tha  8tb  oaotarj. 

3.  TBI  CoBisnaii  VsiunniB. — Vabaraiaen  tbat 
IS  "'*  "^^J  ohanh  adiq>l«d  tba  LZZ.,  not  lo  moob  in 
th*  oUraotn  of  a  ToraloD,  ai  in  that  of  an  antbor. 
ItaUre  oiiginaL  A]thoack  aararal  attampti  ware  made  In  tba 
U  eentoij  of  oar  era  to  prodnsa  a  batter  Greek  nadering  of 
4h*  Old  Teatamant,  not  ooa  of  tbata  aeemi  to  bare  bad  Ite  origin 
in  tb*  Catholic  Chanb.  Aqnila  irai  a  Jew,  whole  oIohI;  ver- 
M  nadering  waa  deelgned  to  (erve  the  iDbtiltiei  of  Rabbiaio 
«iag«aiK.  B^mmaabBi  and  Theodotion  were  probabl;  Ebion- 
itea.  The  fonner  waa  an  exoellent  mul«r  of  Ore«k,  who  bap- 
pilj  oorT«ot«d  manj  clun: —  — "*"~ '*  '*""  '"^^     ' — ^  ■- 


Ittrittio  Bgurei 


lothe  . 


B  LXX.,  I 


Hil  rendering  of  Daniel  wal  lo  manlfeit  an  improTemant  that 
it  enlirelj  diaplaoed  the  old  reruon,  and  ia  (till  regnlarlj  prinUd 
a>  part  of  tha  LXX. 

In  the  Chrit^BD  Chnrob  tba  importanoe  of  th«ae 
n^niT  '*"'  TonioBi,  and  the  nnutiitttotorr  oondKLoD  of 
numpim,  ^^  LXX.— nhioh,  apart  from  Ita  original  defaoU, 
tad  been  maoh  oomptod  in  aaMeaelr*  traaioriptione — WBra 
Intolearlr  aat  forth  b;  Origan  In  bli  Hoxaplar  edition  of  the 
Old  Teatamant.  Tbit  great  worli  take)  ita  name  from  the  ail 
colomni  In  wbiob  It  wu  arranged,  oontainlng  rrapeotlTalj  tbo 
Hebrew  in  (he  proper  eharsoter,  the  fame  in  Oreet  laltert,  tba 
Teniooi  of  Aqoila,  S;rmmaohua,  and  Theodotion,  and  a  text  of 
the  LX.X.,  partly  oorraoted  bj  oompariaon  of  M8S.,  partijr 
•Dended  b;  raeonne  to  the  Hebrew.  TTba  rariationa  of  lereral 
tan  inpottant  Taniona  ware  alao  notsd.  Tba  aamplel«  Haia- 
pta  WM  too  faoga  a  work  to  ba  tranioribed  and  Diraolated  aa  a 
whole.  It  la;  in  the  llbrarj  at  Cauraa,  and  wai  onlj  ooca- 
doiallyeananlted  b;  aobalan;  bnt  the  ooiumD  oontaining  Ori- 
gra'a  emsnded  text  of  the  LXX.  wu  publiihed  in  laparata 
tcanteripta  b;  Baiebloi  and  Pampbilna,  and  attained  lo  great 
aalraalatiOQ  that  in  the  Paleatinian  aharahaa,  ai  we  Isam  from 
Jaiome,  it  qnita  dlaplaaad  the  older  text.  In  eompoiing  hii 
Heuplar  lait,  Origen  waa  oarefut  to  diilingniah  hii  own  im- 
proramant*  from  tba  original  LXX.  b;  tha  nie  of  utertalu  and 
olbar  marka.  In  iatar  sopiN  than  mark)  ware  nnfortonately 
•iftan  omitted.  Tba  Hexaplar  text  beoama  mixed  np  with  tha 
trae  LXX.,  and  tha  modem  eritio  ii  ■omettmet  tempted  to  forget 
bow  moeh  tha  Baatarn  Chnrob  owed  la  thlg  flrat  attempt  to  go 
baak  to  tha  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  ia  hii  impatieaoe  at  tbe 
obliteration  bj  tha  adoption  of  Hexaplar  oorreotioDi  of  import- 
aat  dirargenoea  of  th*  LXX.  from'  tbe  Haaioretio  text.  Onr 
hoowledg*  of  tha  other  oolDmna  of  Orlgen'i  great  edition  ig 
fragmantarj,  and  ii  deriTed  partly  from  oitationi  In  ancieat 
anthori,  partly  flrom  nolei  in  HSa.  of  the  Hexaplar  LXX.,  or 
of  tba  Syrlao  Iranilatlon  of  It  oompoaed  by  Paul  of  Tela  (610 
^.D.)'  Th*  beat  oollaotion  oF  theae  fragment!  ii  that  edited  by 
Field  (On'gnrii  Htxoploriim  quM  •■pei^nnl,  Olford,  1867-1875). 
The  flrit  origin  of  Iranilationi  of  the  Cbriitian  Soriptarea 
Into  tba  Temaonlar  of  oon-Hellenio  oburehei  la  inyoWed  in 
mnab  obaonrity.  Apart  from  tbe  probable  eiiitenoe  of  early 
Aramale  goapela,  there  ia  no  lara  Iraoe  of  a  Cbriitian  literature 
in  any  other  tongue  than  Oreek  till  lata  In  the  2d  aeninry. 

gnaga  of  Cbriitian  antborihip.  In  Bome  the  literary  naa  of 
Oreek  extended  into  [be  3d  oentnry;  and  in  ths  earlieit  day! 
of  lb*  Roman  Church,  Greek  waa  Che  language  of  pnblla  wor- 
ahlp.  Kven  in  remoter  diitriott  the  demand  for  a  Temacular 
Blhla  ean  hardly  have  ecme  from  the  ednoated  and  reading 
alaiaea,  bnt  aroae  rather  from  the  euitom  of  reuling  leaioni 
ftom  Boriptnre  In  the  congregation.  The  earlieit  Cbriitian 
truialatloni  are  the  Peahlta  or  "  Simple  "  venlon  in  Syria,  and 
(he  Old  Latin  in  Afrioa,  monamenia  of  the  aariy  rigor  of  two 
(Teat  eburahea  on  tha  aaitem  and  wetlern  outihirti  of  Hellanio 

Airlie  TflTi.        ''  '*  Miaroely  probable  that  either  of  (b^n  Teraione 

4^aa.  Ii  older  than  tbe  middle  of  the  2d  oentury.     The 

BTTlao,  wbiah  aliima  lo  be  flrat  ooniiderad,  waa  al- 

taady  an  old  Tonion,  oontaining  obiolate  aipreiiioni,  in  the 


irly  Jew. 
New  Teatami 


I  (htm  tba 
John,  Jode,  and  Il*T*latioB. 
On  the  other  hand,  thai*  li  bo  oartain  referenoe  to  thla  reraioD 
by  anUian  earlier  than  Bpbraem ;  aad  tha  data  aforded  by  the 
hiatory  of  the  oanon,  and  by  a  oompariMm  of  tha«arli«it  rematu 
of  Syrlao  literature— tb*  hymoa  of  Bardannea,  who  di*d  about 
!1I>— ar*  not  auSeient  to  inpply  the  laok  of  direot  intbrmaUon. 
Soma  eritioi  itill  d*t«  tbe  reraioD  ftom  the  beginning  of  tha  Id 
oentniy,  while  otbera  would  bring  it  down  Into  tbe  Sd.  Bran 
tha  oloae  of  tha  3d  oantnrj  baa  bean  named ;  but  tbli  riaw  reiti 
on  the  nnlikaly  tuppoiitlon  that  tbe  omiiiion  of  Are  New  Tea- 
tamant booiia  vaa  dae  lo  later  thaologioal  InHuenoaa,  and  waa 
lot  an  original  paenllarlty  of  tba  lariion.     The  traailation  ii, 

_  .V.  _.... .,„.        -ri.-    ^.^   m ,    !,  (^^,^  [.jjim  (I,, 


lb  eiageait, 
il  deeidsdly 


paita  itrongly  Infineneed  by  Ihe  LXX.,  i 
roperlor  to  the  Targumi.  Tbe  Peihito  wai  tbe  reoaired  Ter- 
aion  In  all  bianobaa  of  tbe  muDh-diiided  Syrian  eburahea.  Bnt 
it  did  not  atand  alone.  Tbe  Hexaplar  Tenion  of  Paul  of  Tela, 
and  tba  alailebly  literal  Philoxenian  (608  i.n.— reviled  a  ocn- 
tary  later  by  Thomaa  of  Hharkel),  were  preinmably  deiigned 
in  tba  earrloa  of  Bibllcai  aritieiim.  Hare  obioure  ia  tbe  origin 
and  pnrpoaeof  the  fragmentary  renion  of  tbe  golpell  pubblbed 
by  Cureton  in  ISfiS,  and  by  him  luppoaed  to  Be  older  than  tha 
Peibito. 

In  the  biilory  of  tbe  Old  Latin  Tenion  almoit  j^^^  ^^^ 
nothing  la  oerUln,  uts  that  it  originated  in  Afrioa  ^na. 
before  the  time  of  Tertnlliao,  and  that  it  auomed 
inoh  Protean  abapei  in  the  hindi  of  traoiariben  that  it  ia  to 
thii  day  nneertain  whether  leTeral  diatinet  Taniooi  are  not  in- 
alnded  in  the  general  name  of  the  Old  Latin.  Jerome,  indeed, 
Ipeakg  only  of  great  Tariationi  between  eopy  K 
Augnitine  telle  ui  that  the  "Itala"  li  "  ' 
other  Latin  interprttationa.  Henoe  Aino.  oi  me  vm  ijaiin 
are  often  called  oopiea  of  tbe  Itala;  but  in  truth  no  ona  knuwa 
what  tba  Itala  li,  for  it  i(  mentioned  only  by  Anguitine,  and 
by  him  only  onoe. 

'  ioh  at  beat  was  a  rude  and  orer-literal  rendering 
hie  In  an  nnpoliihad  provioeial  dialect,  and 
whiah  bad  not  eren  that  Sxed  form  wbieb  la  eo  neoeeeary  in  a 
Bible  for  aooleiiaitleal  aie,  oould  not  ooQlInne  to  lerre  tba  needa 
of  the  groat  Latin  Chnrob ;  and  lowardt  the  oloie  of  tha  4th  oen- 
tnry  a  work  of  reviiion  wai  nudertaken  at  tha  inatanoe  of  Da- 
maani,  biahop  of  Kome,  by  Jerome,  tha  moit  learned  of  the 
Waatam  duetora.  Jerome  began  by  eorreoting  th*  Kev  Teita- 
ment,  making  only  luob  ebangea  ai  teemed  a^iolntely  impara- 
tire.  In  tbe  Old  Teatamant  ba  Orat  reTJsed  tbe  Pialtar  after  tha 
LXX.,  prodaslDg  the  Tenion  known  aa  tba  Roman  Pialtar  trom 
ita  adontion  in  tbe  Roman  liturnT.  A  leeond  reviilon,  baaed 
Lllloan  Pialter,  long  Died  in 
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longh  often  dependent  on  Aquila, 
enua,  it  bean  high  witnell  to  tba  icbol- 
ia  perhapi  the  belt  of  th*  inoient  ver- 
riti  (he  new  Tenion  wai  much  attacked, 
I  eitimation  by  Tery  llow  degreea.  It 
ry  that  tbe  Old  Latin  waa  entirely  au- 
Church,  and  tbe  olrcalation  of  tba  old 
J  tide  waa  long  a  fertile  lonrca  of  oor- 
mptioni  in  the  text  of  both.  At  length  tbe  oomplete  anpram- 
aoy  of  Jerome'i  Latin  waa  marked  by  tbe  traniferenoe  to  it  of 
the  name  of  the  FalgaU  rirrioa,  whloh  in  oldac  tlrne^  wai  giren 
to  the  LXX. 

The  Egyptian  Teniona  (Hempbitte  in  tha  dialaot    ^^ 
of  lower  Bgypt,  Thebaio  or  Sahidio  for  upper  Bgjp  t)    Kutem 
■applied  tbe  needs  of  the  only  great  Chnitian  pop-    Teniona. 
nlatloB  of  the  early  ahuroh  whish  waa  not  able  to 
ni*  the  Oreek,  tha  Latin,  or  the  Bynae.     Th*  moit  (eaent  in- 
quireri  are  ditpoied  to  belleTe  that  Bgypt  reodTed  the  Bible  ia 
tbe  remacalar  almoit  ai  looo  ai  Syria.     The  Tenion  wai  taken 
from  tba  Oreek,  wbiob  waa  ^lothe  lonroa  of  Tarioui  later  tram. 
laUona— (be  Ethiopia,  tha  Armenian  (6th  oentury),  the  Georgian 
(Sth  senlnry],  tba  Slaronio  IBth  oentury)— fruiu  of  tbe  gradual 
diOuaiDn  of  Cbriitiaoity  ia  the  remoteit  regioni  of  the  ansient 
world.     Tbe  Ootble  nnion  of  Ulfllaa-^the  earlieit  written  mon- 
ument of  tba  Tentonio  langnegei — i>  of  tha  4th  century,  and 
wai  alao  from  the  Sreek.     Only  fragment!  of  thlt  tranilation 
remain  to  Dt,  mainly  In  the  famoue  lilTcr-lettered  HB.  of  tbe 
£th  or  0th  century  ( Codex  Argenuiu)  in  the  library  of  ITpaal. 

Thni  far  the  hietory  of  tha  Teniona  reoarda  the  trinmphi  of 
Cbriitianity.  Tbe  Arabia  veriioni,  on  tha  aontrary,  owe  their 
origin  to  tbe  ipread  of  Iilam.  wbwi  the  language  of  tba  sou- 
quering  Biracena  diiplaced  tbe  anoient  diolecta  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Thii  ebange  did  not  diminish  the  authority  of  tbe  old 
ecpleeiaitieal  Teraiona,  or  diiplaoe  them  from  their  poiltioa  tn 
tbeserriceioftbaabarch.    The  ediBoatlon  o'"- ' ' 


,1'- 


MonrMl  by  raMling  ihs  leumii  In  tlis  Tolgkr  toopis,  u  well  u 
in  S^riM  or  Captio,  and,  ucordingly,  Cha  nnmsroui  Chriitlu 
Anbio  varfliodfl  &re  mAinly  taken  not  from  tbs  Drig inal  tpnguei, 
bat  from  tbe  Tertiona  whoia  nn  tbs;  oen  dalgnsd  to  lappls- 
msDt.  Iq  like  msnncr  the  riM  of  tbs  New-Pcniu  language 
and  litentara  prodooed  a  Fenian  venion  of  ths  Bjriao  New 
TUtament.  Of  parti  of  tbs  Old  TMlamsnttbaic  are  Arabia  and 
Paralao  tranilallons  dirootlj  from  tbe  Hebraw,  but  the»  are  tha 
work  of  Jawieb  leboj^rt.  Tba  Arabia  ranlona  of  tbe  Penta- 
teueb  and  laaiab,  by  R.  Baadiaj  Gaon,  in  the  IDtb  oenlnry, 
aro  among  the  moit  important  monomanta  of  anaiant  Jawiih 
learaing. 

I^^  In  tba  West  aa  in  tba  Eaat  tbe  dttinUmitioo  of 

VeeMm  ^"  Soman  empire  waa  aJW>oiat«d  wltb  tba  Hae  of 
vankna.  new  national  dinleota,  and  Latin  oeued  to  be  andar- 
atood  by  tba  lailj.  Bat  tba  Roman  Cburcb  waa 
too  intent  on  tbe  preaerration  of  bar  bomogeDMua  organiiation, 
faer  Tiatble  unity  of  wontaip,  to  allow  tba  rnlgar  tonguea  to  anp- 

Clant  tba  old  liturgionl  lanipiage,  or  tveo  to  inlroduoe  a  bl- 
ngual  lerriee.  Tbe  uaa  of  tba  Bibia  in  a  form  intelligible  to 
tba  illiterate  waa  ahiftcd  ^m  tbe  apbera  of  publio  worabip  to 
tbat  of  private  ediBoation  and  iaitruotum ;  and  for  tbu  latter 
pnrpoae  tbe  neeeaaitiea  of  a  barbaroui  agii  aeemed  to  demand 
•iplanalory  parapbruea,  Bible  aarratirej  in  motrs,  and  ths  tike 
ratber  tban  tileral  randeringa  of  tbe  whole  Beripturea.  Thua,  in 
the  Anglo-SaiDn  Ohnrcb,  Caedmon'a  poetioal  vsraion  of  tbe 
Bible  hiitory  dates  from  AM  A.D.,  while  tba  aarlioit  prose  trans- 
latioaa  of  parts  of  tbe  Latin  BIbta  (gospela,  paalma,  As.)  do  not 
Rsem  to  be  older  than  the  Btb  oentory.     In  Oennany,  in  like 

attsmpU  to  oonray  tbe  Bible  to  tha  people.  Ottfrid'a  barmoay 
of  tbe  gospela  in  Higb  Qarman,  and  tbs  posm  oallsd  Hlliand 
(BaTiour),  in  Old  Baion,  date  from  the  Oth  century;  and  tbe 
croaa  tranalatioo  of  tha  lo-aalled  aoapol  Hsmony  of  Tatiao— 
horn  tba  Latin  of  Victor  of  CBpaa—belonge  to  tba  lame  age.  A 
oomplate  and  literal  translation  of  tbe  Voigale  eiiated  In  Qer- 
Bany  perbapa  aa  early  aa  (be  beginning  of  tbe  14th  oeatary. 
Among  nations  whose  apeoch  waa  desoeDdod  from  tbe  rnlgar 
Latin,  the  work  of  tranilatlon  ostnrally  began  later.  Tha 
«arliaat  reraaina  of  RomaDoe  leniona  are  tboagbt  to  lie  as  old 
•a  the  11th  osntury  ;  boC  tbe  work  of  tranalation  assumed  im- 
portant dimanBiona  mainly  is  oonaeotlon  with  tbe  apirit  of  re- 
Tolt  againit  tba  Chnrob  of  Borne  wbiob  roae  In  tba  12th  and 
13th  aentnnea.  Tha  study  of  tbe  Bible  in  tbe  vulgar  tongue 
waa  a  Bbaraolarialio  of  tba  Cathari  and  Waldansei,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  tbe  ohureb'a  authority  wai  turned  againat  the 
uae  of  the  Soripturea  by  the  laity.  The  probibition  of  tbe  Bible 
in  tha  vulgar  tongue,  put  forth  at  tbe  Gouneil  of  TouIdqid  Id 
llIB,  was  repeated  by  other  ooansila  in  varioua  parta  of  the 
Bhurob,  bnt  &|]ed  to  qaell  the  riaing  Intereat  In  tbe  Baripturea. 
In  England  and  in  Botaamla  the  Bible  was  tranalated  liy  ths 
'  nlngparlieaDrWyollfaad  Huaa;  and  tbe  early  pi 


Th»  PriiMd  TtxI. 
p,^^  Though  tba  Latin  Bible  was  tha  flrat  book  printed, 

Hebrew         ^'  ori^nal  text  waa  tor  soma  time  nagleoted.    The 
Bblea.  Jawa  of  Italy  led  the  way  with  aeveral  editiona  of 

parta  of  the  Old  Tsatament,  oommanoing  with  the 
Palter  of  UTi.  Tbe  beautiful  edition  of  Sonelno  [IIBS)  wai 
tha  firat  oompleta  Hebrew  Bible,  and  waa  sddd  followed  by  the 
•ditlon  of  Breaoia,  Dawl  by  Lather  (14S4),  At  length  Christians 
Inteieated  tbemtelvea  in  the  work,  The  Antwerp  printer,  Daniel 
Bomberg,  aatabliabed  a  Hebrew  press  in  Venice,  from  which  ha 
sent  forth  a  aeries  of  Biblea  and  other  boohs.  The  famoai 
Kabbinioal  Bible  of  ISIT,  edited  by  Pelii  Prateniia,  a  eoaverted 
Jew,  la  known  aa  tbe  first  Bomberg  Bible,  and  it  eapeeially 
valuable  for  tbe  text  of  tba  Targuma,  whieh  It  prints  in  parallel 
eolumna  with  tba  Hebrew.  The  aecond  Rabbinical  Bible  of 
Bomberg  waa  edited  by  R.  Jaoob  Chayim  (who  alao  booamo  a 
Chriitian),  and  contains  tbe  flrat  printed  edition  of  tbe  Maaaora, 
with  a  text  oatefully  corrected  in  aecordanca  with  Masaoretie 
prwepta.  Thia  edition  at  once  attained  a  great  reputation.  It 
wai  aeveral  timea  reprinted,  and  moat  anhaeqaent  editioni  are 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  iL  The  only  early  edition 
wbleb  rivals  its  hme  ia  the  Complulensiao  Polyglott,  published 
at  Alcala  In  1517,  at  the  eipense  of  Cardinal  Ximenea.  The 
Hebrew  of  thia  polyglott  eihibiii  a  peculiar  text,  independeut 
of  the  Italian  editioni.  Later  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
pretent  little  or  no  adraace  onthe  early  printa;  and  moat  recent 
•ditiona  are  deoiikdly  inferior.  Or  collectiona  of  rarioaa 
nadinga  from  MS.  authority,  tha  beat  known  are  Keunicott'a 
(Oifori,  UTO,  1780)  and  De  Rossi's  (Parma,  178*,  1788).  The 
tatter  collection  ia  by  far  tbe  best,  but  neither  bai  done  much 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  text.  In  fast  the  diffcrDuoes  between 
really  good  MSB.  are  generally  very  minute;  and  where  the 
enrrent  text  ia  ocrrupt  it  ia  not  from  MBS.,  bat  from  the  rer- 
■ions,  or  from  oonjccture,  that  hsip  must  be  sought.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  a  more  aocarate  edition  of  the  Massoretio  text  i> 
••iti^iily  wasted.    But  Buob  aa  edition  must  pay  ipeoja)  ngard 


gleet,  and  moat  coDsnlt  MSB.  of  tbe  U 
text.  Tha  most  lalaable  edition  whioh  notes  variaiiona  oot  at- 
footing  the  eocionaDUt  text  is  ths  Uantaan  Bible  of  174t,17t4, 
with  £e  notes  of  Norsi  |  R.  Jedidiah  Solomon  of  Norda).  Ths 
beat  reoent  teiu  are  S.  Baer's  Lsipaioadittona  of  Gencna  (Ueil. 
Paalms  (1SS1|,  and  Iniah  (1S73),  Among  eanly  aoMMibS 
aditlona  of  the  whole  Old  Teatamant,  thoaa  ofJablonaky  (Bnli% 
ISeS)  and  J.  U.  Miobadia  (Halle,  1730;  have  tha  best  rtpila. 

Tbe  Sreek  New  Teatament  waa  flrat  printed  in 
tba  Compluteaiian  PolygloU  (1S14),  but  a  delay  in    ™^ 
tbapublici" ■ -■  "^'^ 
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Snent  editiona  a  good  many  ebaagei  were  made,  partly  after  thf 
omplnlenaian  text,  and  in  tbe  third  edition  (1522)  tbe  apui- 
oua  paaaage,  1  John  T.  7,  appeared  for  tbe  firat  time.  Bat  it  via 
atili  a  recent  and  therefore  an  aosatisfaotoiy  text  that  was  rtfira- 
aented,  and  this  radical  defeat  waa  sot  eorreoted  by  tbe  editon 
who  followed  Eraamos,  Ibougb  some  of  them,  and  noUbly  H. 
Beaa,  possessed,  and  to  some  extent  oaed,  better  H6S.  tbsa 
Erasmus  coneulted.  Their  beauty  and  oonvcnienoe,  rather  tbaa 
the  merit  of  their  text,  proonred  s  great  currenoy  for  tlie  a£. 
tiona  of  Robert  Stephens  (O  miri/ka*  editions,  lUS,  15tt) 
royal  ediUon,  1550),  and  his  text  of  I65D,  or  the  Elurir  tut 
of  IBM,  whieh,  though  mainly  baaed  on  Beia,  is  very  ntaiir 
identical  with  the  other,  oame  to  be  regarded  aa  tbe  "  neeinri 
text,"  which  aubaeqaent  editors  were  long  afr^d  to  ehun. 
Bnt  materials  for  a  better  text  were  gradaally  aeonmnlated  V 
Walton  in  the  London  Polyglott  (1657),  Caroallwu  (1656),  Tidl 
(1875),  and  above  all  by  John  Hill  in  bis  great  edIUon  of  ITIT. 
Theae  labors  were  viewed  with  much  Jealousy  by  the  hyper- 
orthodox  ;  and  eren  ai  late  aa  1761,  Watstain,  after  tog  sat 
moat  valoable  atadiea,  oould  Bsd  a  publisher  only  on  eonaidan. 
tion  that  his  amendmenlt  on  the  reoeivad  editiona  riwnld  lal 
atand  In  the  text.  Borne  important  steps,  however,  woe  taka 
In  tha  interval  between  Hill  and  Watstein.  Beatley  skelehad 
-    ■  edltjon  which  should  reatort  the  text  of 
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his  industry  and  critical  skill  give  him  a  very  high  place 
editors.    Qrieabaob  waa  followed  by  tbe  Roman  Catlioliel 
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the  great'oritic  Lachraann  [IMS,  1850)  threw  aside' all  tiaditiind 
respect  for  the  received  text,  and  aoogbt  to 
tha4thcantury  by  tba  aid  of  avarramalt  nni 

together  with  the  LatiL „ ,     . 

and  tha  oitations  of  the  aarlieat  fatbara.     The  idea  wai  frnitfal, 
thoDgh  the  material  employed  was  too  scanty.   Since  Li 

Sahliibed  bis  edition  our  knowledge  of  the  most  an~''~' 
lea  haa  been  greatly  increaaed.  Xew  HSS.  have 
notably  Tiscbendorfs  K;  and  the  MBB.  formerly  koon 
been  edited  or  eollated  with  mnob  greater  aeenraey.  Tbe  most 
diitingnished  laborers  in  this  work  were  Tisehendarf  and  Ti*- 
galles.  In  addition  to  nnmerons  editions  and  eoUatJona  of  aa- 
clent  eoplos,  Tischendorf  put  forth  a  series  of  oricieal  eiUlioB% 
of  which  the  eighth  (Leipsio,  1885-1872)  eontaina  tie  compleUrt 
oritioal  eommentarj  yet  pnbliahed.  The  gnat  edition  rf  Tie- 
gelles  (1857-72}  rests  exdnsively  on  the  moat  ancient  antherUy, 
resembling  Lachmann's  work  in  conception,  though  naing  luA 
more  copioua  materials.  This  edition,  aa  wall  aa  TiaeheBdeifi 
VIII.,  lacks  tbe  proligomtna,  both  editora  having  been  atrask 

The  reoent  versions,  aubsequeot  to  the  InvettUoD    g„j„, 


ived  si 


arly  editions  of 


Vulgate  in 


s  Qreek  Tasi 


'estameut.  tbe  Complutensian  giiM  " 
!  LXX.,  the  Qenoa  Polyglott  Pialta  ef 
1516  gives  renderings  both  of  tbe  Hebrew  and  of  tba  Cbsldea. 
Even  nuch  works  aa  tfaeae,  designed  w  they  were  lor  MkelH% 
gave  offenee  from  tbidr  appearanee  of  Dudarminiag  tba  ailhsr 
ity  of  ths  Vulgate ;  and  it  waa  the  Reformation.ln  it*  levdl 
against  mere  human  authority,  that  flrat  demanded  opaB  riiM- 
latioD  of  vemaouiar  veraiona  from  the  original  longaea.  Fma 
Ibe  time  of  Luther'a  venion  (New  Testament,  1522;  ooBplaU 
Bible,  153*)  wa  may  distinguiah  four  olassea  of  veraiona 

lal,  VaraioDS  adopted  by  Protestant  eountiiea  ot  ehnnbca. 
Such  are  Luther'a  Bible  in  Germany  ;  tha  Dutch  BlWe  of  tba 
Commission  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1837;  tba  EngUak  Aalhsr- 
iaed  VeraioB  af  lAll;  tha  OMUTan  Fnooh  Bibla  fnaad  I7 
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MootalTe  rcTliloDt  of  OliTtUn'i  TSnion  of  Mib;  tfas  Daniih 
•t  ISM,  bMtd  on  Lulfaer,  reTiHd  in  ISOT,  1S4T ;  the  Simdiih, 
IMl.  MoM  of  IbeM  DBtlank]  Biblai  wen  preesded  bj  urJiw 
PnteatiuiC  Tenlona,  vhieh  the;  aapenede.  B«  eipecially 
Xhglibb  BnLi.  Reiitioni  of  the  nklioDsI  venioDi  have  of 
IU«  7*«n  bMu  nndacUken  in  NorwkT,  Eollud,  md  OtrmuiT, 
u  well  M  IB  Soglaod. 

Id,  Venioui  •rhiob  oever  held  an;  othsr  plMa  thui  tbftt  of 
priinls  ooatributioDS  Ui  Biblioal  aiegnii.  Buob  are — among 
older  irorki— tbe  Latin  Old  Teitajaent  of  Jnniaa  Mid  TrBiDellliu, 
aod  the  New  Teilunent  of  Bau.  Tben  leraiona  beloDg  to  the 
li[itorj  of  exe^eaii. 

3d,  Hiisionar;  Teriioni. 

4tb,  Koman  Oatholia  Tenioiii.  The  Cooueil  of  Trent  de- 
eUnd  the  Vulgate  Tenion  antbentio,  and  forbade  interpretk- 
tioni  of  6«ripliira  not  in  eoDformlt;  with  tbe  eonient  of  tb« 
Wbon.  Vernacular  Tcrsiong  (abjoct  to  theie  reilrietion*  were 
pabliibad  a«  the  antidote  to  Protottsat  Bibtee.  Such  are  ibc 
Bheraiih  and  Douaj  Teniona  In  Bngliab.  Other  Boman  Cath- 
olic TcnioDt  ofla  iheir  origia  to  OTaugBlioal  tendencies  within 
the  ohnroh.  JaoaeuisiD,  in  partioular,  produced  the  Frrnch  ver- 
iIiMi  of  De  B*cj  (Mona,  1887),  and  otherwias  atimulated  the 
Btadj  of  Sorigiluio. 

Lileraturt, — Full  dUcuaeionof  «ome  of  the  topici  elanced 
■t  in  ihiB  article  miiBl  be  sought  in  treBlises  an  individaal 
booliM  or  critical  problems  nf  the  Old  and  New  Testamenls. 
Bill  oQ  iDoit  points  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  .to  works  on 
Biblical  Inlroduetion.  Tll«  hisloiy  of  this  branch  of 
theology  with  lials  of  the  principal  older  books — some 
of  winch,  including  the  writings  of  R.  Simon,  Carpzov, 
And  Eiciihort],  are  slill  of  value — is  given  in  moat  recent 
works  on  the  subjecU  Of  these  it  mav  be  sufficient  to 
mvniion  for  the  Old  Testament — De  Wctte's  Einleituvg, 
rewritten  bj  Schrader  (Berlin,  186B),  full  of  condensed 
infbriDatioD ;  Bleets  pcethumoiM  Eiideilang  (3d  edition, 
lS7fl),  km  complete  in  detail  and  now  rather  behind  date, 
"■  It  verr  clear  and  inBlraclive ;  Keil'a  EinUiHmg  {3d  edi- 

in,  187"    -'-■-'-  "  -— ■-" -■-      ""  -  —  ■-- 


which  there  ia  a  French  tmnslalion,  is  veij  full,  but  Ibi 
author  has  considerablj  changed  his  views  in  the  Hitlory 
^  tU  Rdigion,  of  Itrad  (Haarlem  1869-70)  of  which  there 
u  an  English  traoslatiou.  Ewaid'a  UUtory  of  lerad  is  im- 
portant, and  is  also  accessible  to  tbe  English  reader;  with 
It  mint  be  taken  his  books  on  the  JVopAett  and  Poeis^  the 
Old  Cmfnanl.  Recent  Enslish  literature  ou  the  Old  TcaU- 
menl  ia  not  very  remarkable,  but  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  Inlro- 
daction  gives  a  full  account  of  foreign  investigations.  The 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Christian  church  has 
been  written  by  L.  Diestel  ( Oachithlt  da  AUen  Tt^^ama^Us, 
nji.w.,  Jena,  1889J.  For  tiie  New  Testament,  De  Wette, 
lUeek,  and  Davidson  may  again  be  consulted.  A  verjr 
inslmclive  book  is  Reuss'a  Oachirhle  der  HeUigen  Selaiflen 
Nevat  Taiament*  (5th  edition,  Brunswick,  1874).  Tbe  most 
icctnt  general  work  proceeding  from  the  Tiibingen  school 
is  llilgenfeld's  HialoracA-Kriii»eAe  MnUUmig  in  da*  Neue 
Tttlamenl  (Leipsic,  1875).  On  the  canon  there  ere  several 
important  works  by  Credner  in  German,  and  an  English 
Butory  of  the  Oaium  of  Ikt  Nck  Talament,  by  Dr.  Wcsteott 
(4th  edition,  1875).  On  (he  teit  of  the  New  Testament  the 
English  reader  moy  consult  Tr^elles'a  woUirae,  contributed 
to  Home's /nfroduttion  (1856),  and  Scrivener'a  PAii»Jnirt>- 
daetion lo lU  Criiieumof  UitJfeBi  Talammli2d  edition,  1874). 
Le  Long's  BibUolJitta  &urt>,  continued  by  Mosch  (HoJlc, 
1778-1790],  gives  a  full  account  of  editions  of  the  original 
text  and  versions,  which  may  be  aupplemented  by  refer- 
ence (o  De  Rosbj'b  Amtala  Hebrtto-typagravkici  [XV.  Cent., 
Parma,  1795:  MDI. to  MDXL.,  Parma,  1799),  and  Beuaa's 
BUiliothaia  Xovi  TetlameaU  Orasei  (Brunswick,  1872). 
Detailed  references  to  other  recent  books  will  be  found 
in  the  works  already  cited.  {w.  r.  b.) 

BIBLE  BOGIETIES,  Mociatioos  for  extendine  the 
drculalion  of  the  Hoty  Scriptures.  For  a  long  period  this 
object  has  been  pununl  lo  a  considerable  extent  by  several 
religious  instilutions,  such  sa  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  tbe  Ocepel  in  Wales,  formed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gouge,  ODe  of  the  two  thousand  ministers  ejected  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662:  the  Sodely  for  Promoting 
ChrJBtian  Knowledge,  founded  in  169S;  the  Society  for 
lending  Misaionariee  to  India,  established  in  die  year 
170o  t^  Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  which 
nambered  amon^  its  agents  the  celebrated  missionary, 
Christian  Frederick  Schwartz;  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1709 ;  the  Moravian 
>  [Abraham  KnensD  (1828-921,  born  In  Baartem,  profaBoi  at  Li 
b«ll,iaU^Aii.Ei>.1 
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Missionary  Society,  foonded  In  1732;  the  Book  Socie^ 
for  Promoting  Reli^ous  Knowledge  among  the  Poor, 
which   was   formed  in  London   in   ITSO,  and  nuntlierail 


1779.  But  the  fiiat  Britisli  aeaociationwhicti  had  in 
view  the  single  purpose  of  disaeminating  the  Scriptures 
was  the  Navaii  akd  MujITABY  Bible  Society,  eatab- 
liahrd  in  the  year  1780,  which  has  done  immense  service 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  sphere  of  ila 
operations,  however,  was  comparatively  limited,  and  in  1804 
the  BaiTiaa  and  Fobeion  Bible  Socmtty,  the  greatest 
agency  ever  devised  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God, 
was  founded.  The  proposal  to  institute  this  asaociatitm 
originated  with  (he  Bev.  Mr.  Charles  of  Bala,  whose  pliil- 
nnthrophic  labors  in  Wales  were  greatly  impeded  by  the 
scarcity  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  principality,  and  it  was 
largely  fostered  at  the  outset  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Religious  Trad  Society.  The  exclusive 
object  of  the  British  and  Foreien  Bible  Society  is  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  Scnpturea,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  its  constitution  admits  the  co-operation  of  all 
pccBons  dieposed  to  concur  in  ilA  support.  The  committee 
of  mansgement  consists  of  36  laymen,  6  of  them  being 
forei^en  resident  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  and  of  the 
remaining  30,  one  half  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Engknd,  and  the  other  half  members  of  other  Chriatiaa 
denominations. 

The  proceedings  of  this  society  gave  rise  to  several 
controversies,  one  of  which  related  to  the  fimdamental  bir 
of  the  society  to  circulate  tlie  Bible  alone  withont  notes  ot 
comments.  On  this  ground  it  was  vehemently  attacked 
by  Bishop  Manih  and  other  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  insisted  that  the  Prayer-Book  ought  lo  be  given 
along  with  the  Bible.  Another  controversy,  in  which  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh  took  a  prominent 
part,  related  lo  the  circulation  on  tbe  Continent,  chieQy  by 
affiliated  sodeties,  of  the  Apocrypha  along  with  the 
canonical  ixxiks  of  Scripture.  In  1826  it  was  resolved  by 
the  committee  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  society  be 
fully  aod  distinctly  recognized  as  excluding  the  circulation 
of  the  Apocrypha.  Tliis  step,  however,  failed  to  satisfy 
all  the  Bup)>orteni  of  the  society  in  Scotland,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  form  themselves  into  independent  associations. 
A  third  serious  controversy  by  wiiich  the  society  has  been 
agitated,  was  occasioned  by  the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  some 
of  the  translations  issued  under  its  authority  j  and  a  fourth 
referred  to  the  admissibility  of  non-Trinitarians  to  the 
privilege  of  co-operation.  The  refusal  of  the  society  in 
1831  to  alter  its  constitotion  so  as  formally  to  exclude 
such  persons,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Trinitarian 
Bible  Society,  This  has,  however,  been  exceedingly  limited 
in  its  operations,  and  the  original  Bociety  stands  ui — '• — "~* 


ivaUed. 


Bj  a  law  of  the  Brittah  and  Foreign  Bible  Saalety,  no  trani- 
lationa  arc  adopted  or  circalated  in  the  languagea  oftho  United 
Kingdom  emept  the  AnlhOTiiod  Venion.  For  other  aonntrios 
the  bolt  ancient  or  receired  veraiona  are  printed;  and  Id  Um 
cue  of  new  transiatiooa,  ever;  effort  ia  mad*  to  aioertaia  tbeir 
atriot  fldclitj  and  general  literary  merit.  Hoitof  tbe  veraiODi 
tor  couDtrles  not  yet  enlightened  by  Chriatianitj  ar«  made  by 
reaidentnitaioaarlca:  and  thauthesoolety  prints  at  tbe  iaataiua 
of  the  miaaionary  locielies  for  whoae  uae  they  are  ohlefly  in- 
Undod.  Theae  veraiona  are  made,  wbererer  practicable,  from 
the  original  Hebrew  or  Qnek  text.      The  aociety  baa  had  a 

bution  of  ficriptnrev  in  SIO  languagea  or  dialecta,  the  nnmber 

put  into  cironlation  nearly  74  million  filhl«,  TeaUmenti,  and 
Portion!  (i.e.,  aiogle  booki  of  the  Bible) ;  and  iti  aipenditora 
lor  thi.  purpcB  has  amounted  to  £7,750,n00. 

In  the  couns  of  IS74  there  wart  iuued  fVom  the  aoeiety's 
depOla,  at  home  aud  abroad,  co  fewer  Uian  2,619,417  Bibles. 
Teataments,  and  Porticos.  The  fr«e  income  for  1874-i  amoanted 
to  £119,0B3,  7i.  7d.;  adding  Lbe  conlributiona  for  apecial 
objecli,  and  tbe  pruorada  by  aale  of  Bcriptaraa,  a  total  ia 
reached  of  £222,im,  Sa.  Sd.     The  payments  for  tranalMiog, 

S Tinting,  BDd  circulating  the  SoriptDrea  were  only  £691  ia  the 
rat  year  of  tbe  aoeiety's  existence  j  while  in  1S74-75  they  wers 
£317,390,  i:;i.  Id. 

Immediately  after  tbe  faandatlon  of  the  society  an  oxtcnsiva 
oorretpondeoce  waa  opened  with  miniatara  and  laymen  in  all 
part*  of  tbe  world. 

AmeiUary  and  Bnmch  ■Somtut*  were  gradually  formed  la 
every  dlatriot  of  th.e  Dniled  Kingdon  aod  in  ths  oolonlei. 
These  became  oaitrel  wbeooa  ths  ftiriptnrea  might  he  obtained 
rd«D,  Old  Testament  tobdai  of  tbe  ikaptlsal  aobooL   Sled  Dmsi^ 
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•t  «Mt  prioe,  (nd  In  huh  af  ■peoUil  navd  kt  srao  Ibh.  Tb«n 
«n  at  pnHKt  in  the  Uoiled  Kinrdom  14»B  uniliirlH  ud 
branghsi,  baida  IZOB  in  ttaa  Britiih  aolODiu.  Uuij  of  thiiH 
«ra  maDBged  bj  IuHdi.  JaTunile  uioinUlant  im  kl»  bean 
orguiiied  In  manj  liwalltlei. 

^«iUi  h&Te  been  appointed  both  at  bom*  and  abroad  lo  in- 
'VeitLgste  local   rsqnlnmenti,   to   InppEj   information   for  the 

umrrjiag  out  the  great  pnrpoie  of  tbe  Knletj. 

ZWpJu  for  the  lale  of  Scripture*  hare  likeviee  been 
In  almort  erery  town  of  Eagland  and  In  man;  placee  at 

Cptportagt  ii  emplojed  to  Botne  extent  in  England*  and  Tery 
lUielj  OD  the  Continent  and  In  India. 

Granlt  to  Soeittif  are  made  on  rarloul  eondltlooi.  When 
applied  for  \,j  miiiionar;  looletlei  and  philanthropic  inatitu- 
faoni,  oopiee  of  the  Ssriptnrel  are  inpplied  Ter;  freel; ;  nhile 

-of  the  tranilitinn  and  printing  of  the  Seriptnrea,  when  good 
naioni  are  teen  for  tbe  aipendltare. 

It  maj  be  added  that  the  eooietr  doe>  not  eneonrage   the 
n  of  Bible*  and  Teitamenti,  eieept  under 


^  enllareliei 

The  flral  Engliih  New  Teitunent  printed  \j  the  loolet;  «■* 
lamed  in  Beptember,  18DS.  Stereotype  nriating  hadjuit  bna 
Introduoodj  and  thid  invention,  coapfed  with  the  Boaiefj's 
plan  of  Belling  tho  Soripturea  at  a  very  loir  price,  bronght  About 
a  ipeedy  and  general  reduetion  in  the  priee  of  English  Bihiei. 


eduetion  ii 
indireat  beneUt  whl.  .     . 

Engliih  readen,  the  inTeJligatioQi  and  eiertioni  of  the  lociety 
Bret  rerealed,  and  then  relieved,  Uie  great  Kareit;  of  Bihiee 
whioh  had  preTioaiilj  eiiated.  To  ihow  what  the  defloienej 
wai,  itmaybe  mentioned  that  In  I81I  inquirj  wai  made  into 
the  oue  of  17,000  familiea  In  the  melropolii,  when  it  wai  die. 
«oTered  that  half  of  them  did  not  podOH  a  Bihle  at  all. 

The  efforU  of  the  unietj  In  India  are  organiied  npaa  a  aeele 
•nd  with  a  completeness  aoarcelj  rivalled  sliewhere.  Bible 
cirealation  in  India  owei  it!  origin  mainly  to  the  leal  of  the 

Ward,  whose  hibora  had  began  shortly  before  the  Bible  Boeiety 
was  formed.     It  waa  stimulated  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Clau- 

William.  Qrad'aally  anxiliary  sooielles  were  farmedatimpoiUnt 
-centres— enoh  ai  ClJcntta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Allahabad,  Ac. 
€ne  of  these  auxiliaries  alone— that  at  Madras— circulated  in 
1874~r^  oyer  120,000  aopiei,  and  employed  bb  native  eolpor- 
teure.  The  usistanoe  afforded  bjr  the  soaicty  to  India  and 
Ceylon  in  grants  of  money,  paper,  and  books — incloding 
£2T,S30  supplied  to  Dr.  Carey  and  his  aasociates—amonnts  to 
no  leas  a  snm  than  £381,183. 

When  the  society  began  to  inqalre  into  the  state  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  dearth  of  Scripli 


T800  Polish,  s 


,  in  Litl 


D  familiei 


imong 


B,000  Oerni 
Bible  < 


•«  found.     One  half  of  tbe  population  of  Holland  appeared  to 
•e  irlthoat  the  Scrlptans.     In  Poland  a  Bible  could  hardly  be 


ohlained  at  any  prioe.     In  the  district  of  Dorpst  (Esthoni 
-  -■--"--  ,u_  not  200  T  -  •    -        ■- 

hieh  they  pre 
>f  whom  a5m. 


to  be 


fouDd,  and  there  were  Chi 

Boriptores  in  the  dialect  In  which  the;  preaohed.  Tnto  Iceland, 
with  a  population  of  &0,0<I0,  of  whom  almost  all  could  read,  not 
«bove40  or  SO  oApies  had  penetrated;  while  in  Sweden  si  single 
«ai)li«J7  found  13,flO0  hmilies  totally  anprovided. 

Buoh  was  the  state  of  things  abroad  when  tbe  soeiety  naa  es- 
tablished. Carrespandenae  was  at  ouea  opened  with  well-linown 
men  like  Oherlin,lCDapp, and  Hcnog;  tbe  society's  foreign  sec- 
retary and  agents  personally  visited  the  distrioti,  and  various 
snbsidiftry  societies  were  formed.  The  higheit  patronsgi 
often  obtained  for  these,  the  omoeror  of  Russ"  ■'^-  "-■  — 
Pratsia,  B 


',  suppressed  through  thai  nfluen 


Of  all  Che  foreign  Biblo  t 
was  that  caUhlished  in  Bus 
idency  of  Prince  Qalitiin,  ■] 


«ludiDg  Modern  Buss;  861,000  copif 
the  time  of  its  suspension  in  I8ZB  it ' 
lab  and  ?o reign  Bible  Soeiety  to  thi 
"    ■■       ■■  ouraging  Bi' ' 


the  projoeC;  all  communi 
2SS  auxiliaries  wore  rapi 
ited  In  nearly  30  lacgungea. 


oouDsel  and  peoi 
«t7  has  done  an 
illuttraUon  of  w 


e  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Boci- 
ig  a  direct  work  on  the  CoDtinenl,  some 
y  be  githered  from  the  following  par- 

inled  by  the  society  was  prepared 


the  eoantiy.  As  a  remit  oT  thee*  mavaments,  various  BHitt  b»- 
cletlM  apnng  np.  DipAti  have  also  been  opened  in  PkIi  ssd 
manT  Dther.large  towns  ;  and  speolal  provision  has  bera  nids 

_.     ,.,_  _>.t .  .._... sSonof  Basqeesod 

ytheseeiety.lDtbs 
\A  a  half  mlUiM  eopii*  tf 
ma  scnpcures. 

IntBSS,  Khan  Hr.  W.  P.  Tiddy  went  ont  a*  agnit  for  the  n- 
oiety  in  Belgium,  hardly  a  Bible  was  to  be  found  in  tbe  eomiliy, 
and  evaiigelistiD  efforts  were  rare,  through  the  vahement  oppsri- 
tloQ  whioh  thay  eneouatared.  A  staff  of  oolpottenn  «H  hh 
pointed,  and  through  their  efforts  a  large  supply  of  Seripli 


<n  of  Mvanl  Pntailsa 


wu  distribaCed.   Tble  led  tothe  fbm 
eommuDitiw. 

The  Mciety'i  agent  in  Oennany  superiiUndi  the  movemeit 
of  between  BO  and  70  •olportanra,  and  nports  %  Jttiij  eircola 
tlon  of  about  800,000  oopiei.  Tha  aerTlew  raadered  duini  (hs 
Fraaoo-Prussiui  war  were  so  signal  as  tooall  fbrtta  not  oa^  tbs 
grateful  appreolatlon  of  the  Qenuans,  but  a  written  uknowMj- 
nient  from  the  emperor,  who  ie  himself  an  annual  xahecribtr  t> 
the  sooiety. 

Efforts  wei«  made  by  Dr.  PInkerton  In  ISIS  to  titaUiib  ■ 
National  Bible  Boolety  for  Austria;  but  tbtough  tha  iafluSBM 
of  the  Pope  the  emperor  wu  induced  to  r«Jeat  tha  propcnl.  A 
new  beglnaiog  wsi  made  in  ISSO,  when  in  less  than  twa  ytin 
41,6SS  copies  of  tho  Soriplures,  in  Qermau,  Bohemiaii,  ud 
Hungarian,  were  put  into  oircnlation.  Fnsh  oppodtioii  wt^ 
however,  soon  awakened,  and  the  authorities  oniered  the  uMt 
stock  on  baud  to  be  withdrawn  from  tbe  country.  In  oompli- 
auce  with  this  order,  Mr.  S.  Millard,  the  society's  agent,  retireJ 
to  Pmsaia,  where  ha  labored  for  several  years  with  marked  sse- 


:s  as  Pesth,  Trieste,  Klaoaeubiiri, 
us,  and  through  a  large  staff  « 
irlng  the  past  (en  yean  1,IS0,M 


to  open  dCpftts  at  such  oent 
aad  Prague.  By  these  mi 
colporteurs,  be  has  issued  • 

Very  little  dli 

of  184S.     Then „     .,  .^ 

tering  the  country ;  but  soon  the  door  wai  again  eloied.  Ths 
Pope  iriued  an  eaoyolieat  in  ISIS,  in  which  tha  oondemBaliea 
of  Bible  societies  was  •mphaUoally  repeated.  As  a  oonsaquene, 
3000  Hew  Testaments,  Just  printed  at  Florence,  were  seiied, 
presses  were  aonflsaated,  paper  and  type  wuried  off,  and  thg  ■>- 
oiety't  agent  aompalled  to  retire.  All  this  Is  now  altered.  The 
headquarters  of  tba  society's  Italian  agenay  are  at  Rome,  asd 
Iba  Sariptnrea  are  distributed  fVom  dCp£ts  and  by  aolportsors  is 
all  parts  of  the  peninsala- 

Liltle  ooald  be  done  in  Bpatn  prior  to  tbs  Rerolaticn  of  IM^ 
whiab  threw  open  tba  eonntry  and  established  rcligiaus  liberty. 
All  available  means  were  then  adopted  for  printing  aqd  cim. 
latiTig  tha  8p«ni>h  Bible.  The  issues  froin  the  Madrid  dipll 
have  exceeded  half  a  million  sopies,  but  during  the  recent  eiril 
troubles  tha  movemauts  of  the  aolportoun  hare  bees  bs^ 
rcstrioled. 

Between  300,000  and  400,000  oopies  of  tha  Soriptwei  have 
been  priutad  in  the  Poriuguese  tongoe. 


r.  Patera. 


.  paid  a 


B  in  their  possession.    / 
nial  grants  have  been 


to  Sweden  In  1B09  on  behalf  ot  Ihs 
almost  entirely  without  tbs  SoriB- 


0  write  a  voluma.    All  the  i 
btors.     Its  undanomioaliou 

1  hardly  otbeririae  have  bt 


le  by  the  British  uJ 
e  parts  of  the  ■orti 

baracter  has  Kestcd 
tttaiuad— tbe  on  of 
ent  churches;  aad  it 
:er  abroad,  while  it 
To  the  lingflisl  and  te 


has  often  proved  a  haalcr  an 
has  been  a  bond  of  union 
the  comparative  philologist 
terest;  and  tba  boon  DsnCem 
many  natioai  tbroogh  its  ver 
inostimabls. 

The  EntKBUItOH  BIBT.B  Sociktt  origbuted  in  tbe  oo- 
troversf  respecting  the  drcalation  of  tho  ApoeiTplia,  aoa 
vaa  composed  of  Proleslxnts  profenng  their  beiief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  H0I7  Trinity,  and  disposed  to  co-opoale  in 
promoting  the  disaemination  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  ScoTTisB  BiBtje  Society  «m  iiwtiiated  upwards 
of  foriT  yean  ago.  At  the  time  of  its  eslablisbmeni,  ii>e 
other  Bible  Bocie^ea  in  Scotland  employed  thdr  fnpdi 
chiefly  in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  Kireign  oounlria. 
This  ssaociation  wm  intended  exclnsiTely  for  the  diitribo- 
Uon  of  the  Bible  at  hom^  and  its  foniMi  were  at  first  de- 
rived from  collediooB  made  in  the  parish  churches  wilbin 
tbe  Syood  of  Liothian  and  Tweeddale. 


BTBLIOGEAPHY. 


l%e  Seoteh  Bible  wdetiM  were  amBlgaoiated  in  183t, 
-•■d  look  (ha  name  of  the  N^tiomal  Bible  Socikty  oi 
^OOTluUni.  During  the  year  1874  the  sociriy  iaued 
M0,908  Blblca,  TMtunenU,  aad  "Portions,"  its  receipts, 
uMdnding  the  proceetlt  of  Bale*,  amoiiDliiiK  to  £26,840. 

no  fint  Bu>le  todtXj  in  America  is  Believed  to  have 
been  eatablbhed  bj  a  few  Baptivta  in  New  York  in  1804 
itt  ol^ect  WM  to  parchiM  tnd  lend  Bibl«a  for  a  month  at  t 
lime,  ^nia  Phii.ai>busia  Biblx  Societt,  which  was  in 
«t)tal«d  Deoember  12,  1808,  wne  for  tome  yean  the  only 
.■BodatioD  in  the  comitry  for  the  gniluitaus  dbtribution 
«f  the  cured  Scriptures.  The  Amebicar  Bible  Society 
was  Icsined  at  New  York,  Hay  8, 1817.  It  has  niimi 
auxilisries  tfarooghoDt  the  serenl  slates  of  Ihe  Union. 
1S76  Its  Income  amoanted  to  $577,568.  Iu>  iesaes  during 
that  year  were  926,900  Biblea  and  Tcatameois,  and  since 
in  ftamatioa  81,893,382. 

Among  other  lociedes  may  be  mailiooed  the  Biblb 
Tbabslatioh  Society,  whoee  veniona  embody  the  views 
«f  the  Baptists,  and  the  Pobtedbus  .Bibije  Societx 
(named  from  Bishop  Porteus),  for  the  circulation  of 
Bibles  marked  so  as  to  show  the  practical  bearing  of  each 
'Chapter. 

It  is  belteTed  that  there  are  alUweCher  abont  70  Bible 
■ocieliea  in  the  world.  The  inuca  ol  the  7  leading  societies 
qaa^r  be  stwimariied  as  follows : — 

Ths  firitlih  and  ForciKD  Bible  Eoeialy 73,790,533 

ThB  AmtriBui  Bible  BobMj 31,8»3,332 

Tha  Natioaal  Bibk  Sooiel;  of  Scott»>id 4,56=1,661) 

The  Fmeilim  Bible  Boolct;  «t  Berlin 4,083,413 

Tlie  Hlb«ralui  Bibia  Booietj 3,sa2,&81 

Tbe  WUrttraberg  Bible  Booietj l,2TS,eM 

The  Betheriaodi  Bible  Soci*tT m 1,2M,M3 

Total „ 120,792,113 

The  monopoly  of  the  right  to  print  Ihe  Bible  in  Eng- 
land is  ilill  paseased  b^  the  Univereitles  of  Oxford  and 
Oambridge,  and  her  Majesty's  printer  for  England.  But 
after  a  cootrorersj^  which  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
with  great  warmth  (1840-41),  the  prices  of  the  common 
Bibles  and  Testaments  were  greatly  reduced,  and  they 
have  gradually  attained  their  present  remarkable  chenp- 

In  Scotland,  on  the  expiry  of  .^he  monopoly  in  183S, 
Parliament  refused  to  renew  the  patent,  ana  appointed  a 
Bible  Board  fbr  Scotland,  with  power  to  grant  licenses 
(o  print  the  Autboriied  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
«lep  ptodnced  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  sacred 
volDme,  aod  its  drcnlation  was  considerably  increased. 

See  Owen's  Hulmy  of  At  Firtl  Tea  Yean  of  tht  Bnlith 
^ad  F^rti^  BiHe  Societal  SibU  IHumpht,  a  Juhiiee  Mano- 
rial Jor  Hit  BritiA  and  Foreim  Biiie  Sodcty  ;  Brown's  Hi»- 
4otyi^lie  Bible  Soritta,  1869.  (b.  b.  o.) 

BIBLIOQRAPHV.  The  term  Bibli<wraphy  has  passed 
throagh  different  meanings.  The  fiipliiypa^  of  the 
Greeks^  like  the  librariuM  of  Ihe  Romans,  was  a  mere 
copyiaL  When  the  name  bibliogmphie  was  adopted  by  the 
French,  it  was  used,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tOTj,  to  signify  skill  in  dedphering  and  judging  of  ancient 
mannscriplB.  Its  special  application  to  printea  books  may 
be  said  lo  date  from  Ihe  Bmtographi^  ImtraditK  of  De  Sure 
in  17tt3 ;  not  that  he  appeaia  to  have  coined  the  new  mean- 
iag  of  the  term,  but  his  work  fint  popnlarized  the  study 
Tluch  the  growth  of  libraries  and  the  commerce  in  litera- 
tore  had  created. 

Bibliography,  thus  understood,  may  be  defined  as  the 
•cience  m  books,  having  r^ird  to  their  description  and 
proper  classification.  Viewing  books  simply  as  Tehiclee  of 
learning,  it  would  nndoubtedly  be  correct  (o  extend  our 
iitqniiy  to  Ihe  period  when  the  only  book^  so  called,  were 
manuacriptB.  And  such  is,  in  fact,  the  view  adopted  by 
bibliographera  like  PeignoC,  Namur,  and  Hartwelt  Home. 
But  a  survey  so  extensive  is  open  to  practical  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  bibliography  as  a  science  was  unknown 
until  long  after  printing  haa  laid  its  first  foundatioiu,  and 
Indeed  made  it  a  neceseily,  with  requirements  increasing 
with  the  multiplied  productions  of  the  press.  The  material 
Ibr  comparaUve  study  were  wanting  in  an  age  when  books 
were  regarded  as  isolated  treasures,  to  be  bought  at  prices 
«orresponding  with  tlieir  scarcity.  In  the  second  place, 
the  critical  study  and  comparison  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
Jieir  distribution  into  families  deduced  from  one  or  more 
Archetypes,  and  the  inveUigatioQ  of  ancient  syHems  of 


writing,  embrace  a  saljcct  so  wide  In  lu  scope  and  special 
in  its  character,  that  convenience  of  treatment,  confirmed 
as  it  is  by  the  facts  of  history,  would  alone  suggest  (he 

Eropriety  of  distlnguiahing  between  manuscript  andprinted 
ibiiography.  This  dixiinction  it  is  here  proposed  (o 
observe,  the  aul^ect  of  MS3.  being  reserved  for  the  article 
Pai,xoobafby,  the  name  which  in  its  maturity  it  r^ 

Amid  much  variety  of  treatment  in  detail,  two  m:.iii 
divisions  underlie  Ihe  general  study  of  bibliography,  via., 
maieriiU  and  tilerary,  according  as  t>ooks  are  regardal  with 
reference  to  their  form  or  their  aubetance.  The  former 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  bookseller  and  book-collector  i  the 
latter  to  the  literary  man  and  the  scholar.  Material 
bibliography  treats  of  what  Bavigny  terms  the  "  Euesere 
Bucherwesen,"  or  the  external  characteristics  of  books,  iheii 
forms,  prices  and  rarity,  the  names  of  the  printers,  the  dale 
and  place  of  publication,  and  the  history  of  particular  copies 
or  editions.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of  typography,  not, 
indeed,  as  a  mechanical  procese,  but  in  its  results,  and,  in 
foct,  of  all  the  conatitoent  part  of  books,  as  a  meane  of 
identifying  particular  productions.  Its  full  development  is 
due  to  the  gradual  formalionof  a  technical  science  of  books. 
Considerations  of  buying  and  selling,  which  were  first 
reduced  to  a  system  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  advanced 
to  their  present  complete  form  in  France  and  England,  jtave 
an  impetus  to  this  branch  of  bibliography.  The  growth  of 
private  libraria,  especially  during  the  last  century  in 
France,  promoted  a  passion  among  rich  amateura  for  rare 
and  curious  books-  and  literary  antiquarians  began  to 
study  those  extrinsic  circumstances,  sport  from  the  merit 
of  their  contents,  which  went  to  determine  their  market 
able  value,  and  lo  reveal  the  elements  of  rarity. 

Literary,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  intellectual 
bibliogivphj'  treats  of  books  by  their  content^  and  of  their 
connection  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  It'  has  been  sub- 
divided into  pure  and  applied,  according  as  its  functions 
became  more  complex  with  the  spread  of  printed  books 
and  Ihe  increasing  requirements  of  learning.  Calaloguea 
expanded  into  dictionaries,  whoee  object  was  lo  acquaint 
literary  men  with  the  most  important  works  in  eveiv  branch 
of  learning.  Books  were  accordingly  classified  by  their 
contents,  and  the  compiler  had  to  distinguish  between 
degrees  of  relative  utility,  so  lliat  students  might  know 
what  books  to  select.  This  dutv,  which  devolv^  in  moat 
cases  on  men  of  learning,  has  Ira  French  writers  in  par- 
ticular to  ezas^rate  the  province  of  bibliography.  La 
bibliographic"  sa;3  Achard.  "^tant  la  plus  dtendue  de 
loutes  lee  sciences,  semble  devoir  les  renfermer  toutcs;" 
and  Peignot  describes  it  under  bis  proposed  title  of 
Bibliologie,  as  "la  plus  vaste  et  la  plus  univeraelie  de  tuules 
les  connaissances  humaines."  ^Ve  know  of  no  excuse  for 
such  pretensions  beyond  this,  that  books  represent,  in  its 
transmissible  form,  the  sum  total  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
The  bibliographer  has  to  determine  the  genuineness,  not 
the  authenticity  of  a  book;  its  identity  of  authorship  or 
publication,  not  the  correctness  of  its  contents.  When  he 
pronounces  judgment  on  its  intrinsic  merits  he  usurpe  the 
office  of  Ihe  cntic  Some  works,  indeed, — like  Baillet's 
Jugement  da  Savana,  attr  let  Prineipatix  Outiragtt  de» 
.liu/euri,  augments  par  M.  de  la  MoDuoye,  6  vols.,  Amst. 
1724;  Blount's  Centura  Cdebrionan  Auebman,  London, 
1690;  Horhof's  Folyhi4fl«r  Idia-arim,  PhUoiophime,  el 
Fractieae,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Fabridus  in 
1747 ;  the  Onoimufuwn  Liierariian  of  Saxius,  Utrecht,  7 
vols..  1759-SO;  and  the  Ckneura  Liieraria  of  Sir  EgErton 
Brydgea,  10  vola.,  1805-9, — are  collections  of  critical 
biblii^raphy  of  extreme  vajue  lo  the  literary  historian ; 
but  there  is  a  wide  difierence  in  design  between  compila- 
tions even  of  this  kind  and  works  devoted  to  original  criti- 
cism. In  like  manner  the  proper  objects  of  classification 
have  been  neglected  by  many  bibliographers,  who  have  in- 
dulged in  refinements  of  method,  not  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating reference,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  philo- 
sophical system  of  learning.  Pretensions  such  as  ihnee, 
have,  unfortunately,  done  much  to  discredit  bibliography  as  a 
'ence  of  practical  application,  by  investing  it  with  a  false 
of  mystery,  and  exposing  it  to  the  charge  of  empiricism- 
Its  real  value,  in  a  literary  aspect,  depends  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  purpose  as  anciliai?  to  the  study  of  literature; 
not,  in  short,  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  Ibe  attainment 
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npby.'  Italj  mu  the  field  in  which  book-cnl lections  fint 
began  on  a  lai^e  scale,  and  that  eoumrj  con  lioast  of  nitmes 
like  Hsgliab^hi,  Apostolo  Zeoo,  Bandini,  Andiffredi, 
Haxiuclielli,  and  Morelli,  besides  provincial  works  lilce 
Moreni's  BiMiotiraga  deila  Totcana,  and  Gamba's  Serie  di 
Tati.  But  the  labDm  of  Frencli  biblit^rapliers,  espfcially 
afier  NaudS,  conveited  a  study,  more  or  less  desultory,  into 
B  science  and  a  systematic  pursuit.  In  Germaoyj  poor  in 
Miblic  and  alinoxt  destitute  or  private  libraries,  bibliograpbj 
has  been  etudied  almost  exclusively  in  its  literar;  aspect. 
Belgium  has  shovn  niuch  recent  activity ;  but  neither 
Holland,  Spain,  nor  Portugal  can  abow  any  modem  work 
of  importance^  In  England  tbe  paucity  of  bibli<^rapbera 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  from  the  wealth  of  her  resources. 
Richard  de  Bury,  in  his  PhUMhlioa,  had  descanted  on  (he 
cliarms  of  book-collecting  as  earlv  as  the  14th  ceulury  ;  but 
Eliiunt's  Onmiro,  published  in  1690,  was  the  only  r^tular 
treatise  on  bibliography  up  to  that  dale.  Oldys,  whose 
Bnligli  LUyrarian  first  appeared  in  1737  but 
completed,  was  among  the  first  : 
the  public  taste  from  an  exclusiV' 
bv  making  the  merit  of  old  on 
discussion  ;  and  Mailtaire,  who  w 
minster  School,  and  who  died  in 
study  of  bibliography  in  Englan 
labors  of  Dibdin  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer 
to;  they  mark  a  new  phase  of  biblit^^phy  in  England 
which  followed  the  opening  up  of  the  Continent  after  the 
great  war  with  France.  The  science  in  America  has  been 
cultivated  only  recently  ;  but  the  names  of  Cocswell,  Tick- 
nor,  and  Jewett  arc  already  well-known  tu  bibliogra.plier?. 


this  country  to  divert 
B  Btleolion  to  new  books, 
cs  the  subject  of  critical 
as  second  master  of  West- 
1717.  first  esUblished  the 
The 


e  the  lin 

e  spread  of  books, 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  the  invention  of  printing  was 
preceded  by  the  important  discovery  of  tho  art  of  making 
paper  from  linen  raga.  The  precise  dale  of  tliis  discovery 
■s  not  known,  nor  are  writers  ^reed  as  to  the  country  in 
which  it  was  made  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  this 
kind  of  paper  was  in  general  use  in  Europe  before  the  end 
of  the  14th  century.  CaztoD  and  the  other  early  Englisii 
printeis  appear  to  have  used  paper  of  foreign  manufiictore. 
Such  questions,  among  others,  as  the  relative  priority  of 
different  editions,  or  the  productions  of  different  presses, 
are  frequently  to  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  Che  books  themselves;  but  (he 
Mbject  is  too  lechnicnl  [o  be  noticed  in  detail.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  iirintini;  belongs  striclly  to  a  con- 
uderation  of  tliat  art;  but  as  its  history  aod  its  progreas 
are  illustrated  by  tlio  productions  of  different  presses,  th 
bibliographer  will  find  much  matter  of  interest  in  lb 
principal  works  devoted  to  Che  subject.  Prominent  among 
tliese  are  the  MonumerUa  l)fpograpkica  of  Wolfius,  Ham- 
burg, 1740;  Meerman's  OrigiTtei  I^ographUiB ;  Prosper 
Uarcliand's  HlMoire  <U  rotwint  tt  da  premUri  progrix  de 
Flmprimerie,  1740, — a  valuaole  supplement  to  which  was 
published  by  M.  Mercier,  Abbi  de  Saint  Leger,  in  1773, 
and  republished  in  1775;  and  Lambinel's  Bieherchee  hu' 
loriipat,  tillti-aiTa,  et  erilt^tun  fur  Porigiae'de  rimprimerU, 
first  published  at  Brussels  in  1799. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of  books 
is  necessary  to  the  bibliographer,  as  without  it  no  book  can 
be  correctly  described ;  and  however  easy  sucli  knowledge 
may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain  Chat  errors  in  this  respect 
have  been  committed  even  by  eiperienced  biblii^raphers, 

and  that  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  tlic  ~~"    

of  editions,  owing  to  their  forma  having  been  ina 
described.'  These  mistakes  generally  proceed  from  this, 
Uiat  there  are  diflerenC  siies  of  paper  comprehended  under 
the  same  name.  But  tlie  water-lines  in  the  sheets  afford  a 
test,  as  they  are  uniformly  perpendicular  in  the  folio  and 
octavo,  and  horizontal  in  the  quarto  and  dnodecimo  siies. 
Id  the  infancy  of  printing  Che  sizes  were  generally  folio 
and  qnarto,  and  some  have  supposed  that  no  books  were 

C'nted  in  the  smaller  forms  till  after  1480  ;  but  M.Peignot 
lances  many  editions  in  Che  smallest  forms  of  an  earlier 
lTh<  term  MMlatmuta  orlglnjiled  with  the  Abb«  Rl*e;    word 
^mllarly  compounded,  and  InToliing  fanclf\il  nlcetlaof  dlitlnoUoi 
an  commoa  vaang  French  wrlieri  on  Ihii  ■uU«cl  (FtioTut). 
*  Bh  Boulaid,  nniU  Atwnloira  da  £lM«ofni^M<,  pp.  fe,  a^ 
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maybe  seen  in  the  article  "  Format"  of  (henp 
:o  his  i>ufHm«atn  dt  BiitialogU.  ThesaljcctDi 
rks  is  treated  at  length   in  Sotfadiy's  Prdte^ 

'h'e  respective  merits  of  dififerent  editions  can  be  ascer- 
tained oflen  only  by  minute  inquiries.  It  is  a  prindpa] 
object  of  the  bibliographical  dictionaries,  to  be  attemids 
mentioned,  to  point  out  those  editions  of  important  works 
which  such  inquiries  have  discovered  to  be  the  best. 
There  are  many  particulars  in  which  one  edition  nu^dife 
from  or  excel  another.  There  may  be  diSemices  w 
grounds  of  preference  in  sire,  in  paper,  and  in  priotitif. 
Later  revision  by  the  author  may  give  his  work,  when  it 
come6  to  be  reprinled,  a  complexion  differing  laif^ely  fro« 
what  it  had  at  the  fiist;  while  the  first  edilion  uhibilt 
iginal  thoughts  as  they  came  freeh  from  his  pen.  Ona 
n  may  derive  its  auperiorily  from  being  futnidied 
with  notes,  an  index,  or  a  table  of  contents.  Plates  makr 
great  diffcrencot  in  the  value  of  editions,  and  even  in  the 
value  of  copies  of  the  same  edition.  In  the  beaodfiilly 
engraved  edition  of  Horace  by  I^e,  a  small  emn-  in  the 
lic^t  imjiressions  serves  as  a  lest  whether  any  copy  cootaint 
the  best  engravings  of  Chose  elegant  vignettes  which  illoi- 
Irate  that  edition.  The  medai  of  Augustus,  on  page  1<R 
of  Che  second  volume,  has  in  the  first  copies  the  incorrea 
reading  Poll  Est  instead  of  Patai ;  this  was  rectified  ill 
the  after  impressions;  but  as  the  plates  had  meanwhile 
sustained  some  injury,  the  copies  which  show  the  iDeomd 
reading  are  of  course  esteemed  the  besL  Dibdio,  in  his 
Bibliiymania,  points  out  this  as  an  inalanoe  of 
founded  on  a  defect;  but  the  real  ground  of  p 


Polyglol  Bible  is  a  celebrated  instance.  The  Minting  d 
that  great  work,  for  which  Cromwell  libersjly  allowed 
paper  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  was  h^aa  in  1G63  asd 
completed  in  1657,  and  the  preface  to  it  insrane  ccfncs 
contains  a  respectful  acknowledgmeni  of  this  piece  of 
patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Protector;  but  in  other  eclats 
the  compliment  is  expunged,  and  replaced  by  some  inveo- 
tivca  against  the  republicans, — Walton  having  on  the  Be*- 
lorution  printed  another  preface  to  the  copies  vludi  hid 
not  by  that  time  been  disposed  of.* 

II.  Early  I^irUtd  Boot*. 

The  first  productions  to  which  the  name  of  Bach  im 
been  applied,  were  printed,  not  with  movable  ^ixsi  bat 
from  solid  wooden  blocks.  These  consisted  trf  a  lew  leava 
only,  on  wbicli  Were  impressed  Images  of  aainls  and  other 
historical  pictures,  with  a  text  or  a  few  expluuiloiy  lina. 
The  ink  was  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  Klutinoos  qnali^,  i» 
prevent  it  from  spreading.  These  are  Known  by  the  name 
of  Imagt  Booki,  Or  Blode  Booki,  aod  are  geneiklly  sappcsnl 
to  have  succeeded  the  earlier  impressionB  for  playing  caidi^ 
which  are  daCed  back  to  tbe  end  of  the  14ih  coitaiv. 
Strictly  speaking,  thoy  were  the  immediate  precotson, 
rather  than  the  first  spedmens  of  typ<^raph7 ;  in  fkct,tbey 
mark  the  transition  to  that  art  from  engraving.*  PeigDol 
puis  their  number  at  aeven  or  eight,  but  others  have  ex- 
tended ic  to  ten.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  Low  Conn- 
tries,  and  were  often  reprintra,  as  is  generally  thought, 
during  the  fiist  half  of  the  15th  century,  and,  iiideed,  alter 
the  discovery  of  printing,  properly  so  called.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  BibUa  .Aii^iervn,*  connsling  of  fbr^ 

■  The  fobaog  en  CBdii  la  aometima  mnlltiE  In  HaUavfa  Uttifi- 
liani.  ISSS^lom.  A  reprint  la  otten  InaenedTlo  aDBplT  thla  nn 
which  mty  bo  kDOWD  from  Ihe  orlslDal  hT  lis  tiSTliig  ODJr  am 
piragrapha  Id  p.  607,  vol.  ].,  whereas  the  arlcfoal  haaadght.  ne«f^ 
inal  cdda  on  p.  BIB.  the  rmrtiil  on  p.  020. 

^Seeiol.  l.of  Dr.  Clarke^  BlbUofftafUtal  DMIimari  for  amna  cmri- 

>  Mr  Holt.whocoDtendstbatprfatlDKpreeedadsDgnTtiw.aaerikta 
the  date  or  Mat  nn  the  at.  earirtqajta- Cos  forgery  far  HM.  and  umm 
thai  no  copy  of  the  Siblta  Pavptrum  wis  Edowq  bsfora  MK.  See 
Kola  mui  Queria,  ICh  aerlea,  tL  OK. 

tS') called  Brst by  Udneckeo,  /i» gjufcim  Jma« aUteilm ■■<■'* 
^Eaafnou,  S'D,  17fl.  Dlbdla.lD  btt  SOi.  ^owrfawL  and  oSct. 
Id  hla  IliMory  t^  EnortriMa,  have  glvea  fK-aunllea  of  the  ftnrslB 
aecoral  of  c£e  block-booEa.  See  slsc  PaJkaDStelDt  OnoMeki  ^ 
BaeKdracktrkt'im  <•  Hmr  SftiMtMiii  nd  AaMUw^,  Mo,  IM; 
Schelhorti'a  Aman.  LU.;  the  worki  dT  Ualltalra,  D.  OoMot.  Fov- 
□ler,  Ueermaiin,  PapIlloD.aad  Ds  Bate;  and  J.  F.  Btajeaa^  CWah^ 
illuilre  det  Htm  ijiav<>jiaff<m  IMS.  Hrlncckoi  was  IIm  chief  to- 
ibaritf  uDtU  recently,  whep  hfa  viewi.  apectaUr  on  th*  dmoolocf 

of  the  btock-bookt,  ^-—  *^' '— ^  «.-.— *-j     a_<L.k-i-  B_r — i.^ 

3]/paf^ap&lea.S -roit ^ 

In  Inie  reart.  The  author  face  alao  aitonptad  to  i 
ter  of  the  watei-markB  of  the  period. 
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l«sTe%  prioted  on  we  iide,  eo  u  to  mnke  twenty  when 
IWitea  together,  on  which  pMancea  from  Scripuire  are 
tvprcaentea  hj  means  of  fiffurefl,  with  ioscriptloas.  It  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  origiDaJl;  intended  Ibr  the  use  of  thoea 
poor  persona  who  could  not  aflbrd  to  buy  oomplete  copies 
«( the  Bible.  Borne  fugitive  (heeti  still  attest  the  primitive 
atleo^iti  at  printing,  in  the  modem  seoie  of  llie  word. 
Tht  LeUen  cf  Lndalgenet  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  two  editiona 
of  which,  on  It  small  sheet  of  parchment,  were  printed  in 
1454,  Bz  the  earliest  period  of  the  impression  of  metal 
^pea,  with  a  dale  subjoined.'  The  earliest  known  book, 
however,  of  any  magnitude,  and  probably  the  first  thus 
printed,  was  the  undated  <ditio  pineeps  of  the  Bible,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Haiarin  Bible,  from  a  copy  having 
been  found  bj  De  Bure  in  the  librarj  of  the  Cardinal.  It 
ia  undated,  but  aulhoritiea  generally  concur  in  ascribing  it 
to  a  period  between  1450  and  14d^  The  work  ie  usutUly 
divided  into  two  volnmee,  the  first  containing  324,  and  the 
•econd  317  pages,  each  page  ooiuisting  of  two  columns. 
The  charactets,  which  are  Gothic,  are  large  and  handsome, 
and  resemble  manuscript.  No  fewer  than  twenty  copies 
«Te  known  to  be  extant.'  The  first  printed  book  with 
•  data  is  the  PtaiUr  of  Fust  and  Schaffer,  printed  at  Mentz 
in  1457,  as  a  somewhat  pompous  colophon  announces,  ft 
WM  found,  in  1665,  in  the  Castle  of  Ambras,  near  Inns- 
bnick,  where  the  Archduke  Prands  Sigiamand  had  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  H8S.  and  printed  books,  taken  chiefly 
bota  the  libnuy  of  Corvinos.  A  few  other  copies  are  in 
existence,  one  of  which  was  ixmght  under  Louis  XVIII. 
fcr  the  KotsI  Library  at  Paris  for  the  sum  of  12,000 
bmaa.  Whether  the  tynes  employed  were  wooden  or 
meUllic  Yaa  been  disputed  between  Van  Praet  and  Didot. 
As  a  specimen  of  eariV  printing  the  work  ia  magnificent ; 
it  contains  richly  emMdlished  capitals  in  blue,  red,  and 

Besides  these  monamenis  of  infant  typography,  a  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  productions  of  the  15th  century. 
They  are  nsually  known  as  incunabula,  a  term  applied  to 
them  by  modern  German  writers.  Brunet,  following 
fiantander,  estimates  their  number  at  18,000  or  20,000; 
bat  it  is  probable  that  many  duplicates  are  included  in 
Ihis  reckoning.  Tliey  came  into  demand  chiefly  at  the 
bt^inninp  of  the  last  century,  and  Mpeciaily  about  1740, 
at  the  third  centenary  of  printing.  The  passion  for  them 
at  first  was  indiscriminate,  but  preference  afterwards  was 
siven  to  the  presses  of  Mayence,  ^unberg,  Cologne,  Slras- 
Mirg,  Borne,  and  Venice. 

As  rewos  these  early  printed  books,  a  knowledge  of 
typograi^y  is  necessary  to  the  bibliographer,  to  enable 
bim  to  verily  their  identity.  A  brief  reference  to  some  of 
their  leading  peculiurilies  most  suffice  here.  The  printer's 
OMiie,  and  the  date'  and  ^loce  of  prinUng  were  at  first 
Mnltted,  the  printer  imitating  the  reticence  of  the  copyist, 
-•ltd  the  book  being  a  mere  lac-simile  of  the  manuscript. 
In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  few  dated  books  are 
fimnd  before  1476  or  1480.  Tille-ita^es  appear  to  have 
«ome  in  a  few  years  later ;  none  ol  (^ton  s  works,  with 
<Kte  donbtftil  exception,  have  any.  Titles  lo  chapters  were 
flist  naed  in  the  EjnMa  of  Vieero,  1470.  According  to 
Pklmer,  the  use  of  signatures,  or  letteis  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  to  guide  the  bookbinder  in  the  armngement  of 
the  sheets,  ti^an  with  Zurot  in  a  Terence  printed  by  him 
«t  Milan  in  1470.  Murulles  ascribes  them  to  John  of 
Cologne,  who  printed  at  Venice  in  1474,  and  the  Abbi 
Kve  to  John  Koelhof,  a  printer  of  Coiq^ne.  They  were 
in  use  in  that  cily  in  1475,  and  at  Paris  the  neit  year,  but 
were  not  employed  by  Coxton  until  1480.  Catch- wiirds, 
which,  like  signatures,  preceded  the  numbering  of  pages, 
are  found  In  HS3.  of  the  11th  century,  and  were  first  ap- 
plied to  printing  by  Vindelin  de  Spira  at  Venice.  Tbeir 
imrpose,  to  direct  the  binder,  had  been  previously  sup- 
plied by  Begaten,  or  alphabetical  tables  of  the  first  word 

>  Dtbdln'i  BOL  apfmr^  I-  illv. 

■  B«fan  the  dlmorei?  of  ibt  Utarin  Blhli,  lh<  Bamberg  Blbla  of 
Poster  gsnsnllr  puHd  rbr  tbs  But  printed  book.  Sobclborii  hu 
vrlttSB  atmllH  maintsJalni  [ti  prlorltr  at  u«.  Aslo  Ibe  Uiui 
■  ■    ■      DIbiflo  In  VidpT'i  Oairtal  Jt        "  " 


BIDIe  *M  iiB  article  bj  Dlbdla  j 
Tit  kind  of  iTpca  employed  upo. 

<  TIte  dita  wu  HmMImei  o 


•object^  m 


lua  wrlllea  to  prOT*  Ihlt  the  Oxford  ScptiMc  3.  Jtranimi  ol  \V» 
«imt«liu  ■  lUdted  dsta.  quotas,  u  an  aiaiiipli,  tbe  Dtnr  PviOanm 
«f  Jennn,  at  Vealsa,  vblcb  [•  dated  14S1.  Inatead  of  IVn,  In  order, 
ka  lara,  u>  (Itb  prtorltr  to  the  prinler  oier  John  de  Splro,  whos*  Bnf 
work  upcMiad  Id  >  tW  I  IFarta,  UL  IK). 


_  .  t  the 

top  of  the  Ttdo  in  each  leaC  The  choracten  were  uni- 
formly Gothic — the  foundation  of  our  Black-letter — until 
1467,  when  Gothic  was  supplanted  by  the  Boman  type,  in- 
troduced in  that  year  at  Borne,  and  improved  on  by  Jeason 
at  Venice.  It  was  first  used  in  li^icland  by  IVnson.  Ilaiiet 
were  first  used  by  Aldus  in  his  VirgU  of  ISOl ;  the^  ar« 
said  to  have  been  suggested  to  htm  by  Petrarch's  writing, 
and  were  employed  to  compress  matter  into  his  smi^ 
octavos  without  the  inconvenience  of  abbreviations.  He- 
brew characters  iM«an  at  Soncino,  in  (he  duchy  of  Milan, 
in  1482,  and  at  Naples  in  1487.  The  onW  points  first 
used  were  the  colon  and  full  stop;  but  Aldus  improved 
punctuation  by  giving  a  better  shape  to  the  comma  and 
adding  the  semicolon.  With  Cailon  oblique  strokes  took 
the  place  of  commas  and  periods.  The  form  of  the  earliest 
books  was  chiefiy  folio  and  quarto.  Almost  every  page 
abounded  in  abtireviations  or  contractions.  Blank  spaces 
were  let^  for  capitals  and  the  first  letters  of  periods,  which 
were  afterwards  filled  up  by  the  illuminator.  The  Basel 
press  was  noted  for  its  omomeutal  initials  ;  and  Calliergus 
at  Rome  and  the  Paris  printers  ezcelltd  in  decorative 
printing  of  this  kind.  The  taste  for  embellishment  led  lo 
ornamental  title-pages  about  1490,  the  usual  ornament  at 
first  being  the  "author  at  his  desk."  The  custom  of 
colored  frontispieces  appears  to  have  prevailed  until  the 
end  of  last  century.  Decorated  borders  appear  in  the 
first  page  of  some  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz's  produo- 
Uons;  lew  ormunents,  however,  were  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  text  before  the  first  Hebrew  publications.* 
The  Avhi*  Qdivu  of  1469  by  the  same  printers  is  cited  as 
the  first  book  with  a  preface;  and  their  Afmia'ut  of  the 
same^ear  ooMains  the  earliest  marginal  notes.  For  fur- 
ther mformalion  on  the  cliBracteristlcs  of  early  printed 
books  the  render  will  do  well  to  consult  PaluieHs  Qentral 
HiOory  of  Prinling  (a  work  ascribeii  chii'fly  to  Georg* 
Psalmanaior) ;  Jungendres,  Dt  NnlU  Cftaruafrislieii  Libra- 
rum  a  TyfMOTapkia  b\amab\di»  ad  annum  1501)  impresMrum  ; 
and  Marulle's  Rmlterelia  tur  C  OrigiHt  da  Sitpiatura  el  del 
Ctaffita  dt  Page. 

The  devices  of  the  early  printers  are  of  importance  In 
the  bibliographer,  since  questions  occur  as  to  the  early 
editions  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  discovering  the 
printer's  name.  The  invention  of  mHrkn  or  vignettes  is 
ascribed  by  Laire  {Inda  LibronM  Srr.  XV.,  ii.  146)  to 
Aldus;  he  traces  them  to  a  Grvek  Psalter  of  1495.  A 
device,  however,  consisting  of  two  sliielilo  occuis  in  Fust 
and  Bchoffer's  Bible  of  1462,  They  were  not  need  by 
Ulric  Zoll,  the  first  printer  at  Cologne,  nor  by  the  fiithei* 
of  the  Paris  or  Venetian  presses.  Monograms  or  ciphers 
were  frequently  employed,  with  initial  letters  of  names  or 
otjier  devices  cnrioual^  interwoven,  and  tiiese  furnish  a 
trustworthy  clue  to  identity.  The  monograms  of  the 
Earlv  English  printeis  are  explained  in  Ames's  Typo- 
ffrapkical  AntiiptUiet.  Of  the  devices  of  difierent  presses 
the  b^l  fsc-similes  are  given  in  Dibdin's  BiMiogri^hiail 
Deeameron,  vol.  ii.  Orlandi's  Origau  e  Progrtai  ddia 
Slampa,  Bologna,  4to,  1722,  is  a  work  of  indifierent  merit. 
The  Thaawna  Sgmbolorum  ae  EnibUtaaium  of  Scliult^ 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1730,  and  Spoeriiua's  Intro- 
dudie  tn  Sotltiam  infantum  l)/pographorum,  of  the  same 
year,  are  the  best  and  most  interesting  authorities  on  Ihis 
subject. 

'The  inaaudnda  of  the  various  early  presses  have  been 
treated  separately  by  diflerent  writers.  Schwan  is  1740 
and  Wnrdtwein  in  1787  reviewed  the  productions  of  the 
Menti  press.  Those  of  Nuremberg  were  noticed  by  BSder 
in  1742;  and  a  catalogue  of  them,  in  the  tibraiy  of  ihst 
town,  was  compiled  by  Saubert  in  1643.  In  Italy,  the 
Boman  press  is  represented  by  Michael  Canensio  in  1740, 
and  more  particularly  by  Audifiredi  in  1783,  who  aftor* 
wards  extttided  his  researches  to  all  early  Italian  prodoo- 
tions.  The  books  issued  from  Milan  between  1^  and 
1500  have  been  noticed  by  Saxius;  the  Parmese  editions 
by  Affo  in  1791;  those  of'^  the  Spiras  at  Venice  by  Pelle- 
grini in  1704;  those  of  Frinii  by  Bartolini  in  1798:  and 
those  of  Ferraia  b/  AntoneUi  in  1830.    The  early  Paris 

E-ess  has  been  copiously  treated  by  CheriUier,  and  that  of 
yona  by  P^ricaud,  1840.    For  Spain  there  is  Caballero  iv 

•  For  tbii  elaai  of  beoka  M*  Da  BoMi's.JitMlw  JAtnw-IlV<vnV*M> 
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1793;  iind  the  works  printed  in  the  Low  CouDtries  are 
reviewed  at  lenph  in  Meennmna'a  Uitvittdimg  den  Boeli- 
druUooAl,  AmBt^un,  1767.  Herbert.  AmcB,  and  Bibdia 
well-nigh  ezhoiut  the  subject  of  earl;  EnglUh  bibliographv. 
The  different  oollectiona  of  ituMtialmla  in  public  or  pnvate 
libraries  have  been  noticed  in  more  or  teas  aelAil.  Beemiller 
in  17SG  catalogued  upwards  of  1800  editiona  of  the  ISlh 
oenturj  at  IngolatadL  Those  in  the  Magliabecchiaii 
lihrerr  at  Florence  have  been  described  bj  Fuasi  (or  rather 
Follini)  in  1793-95.  The  colleclion  of  Lomenie  de  Brieune 
is  bnawn  Ihrouch  the  labors  of  the  elder  De  Bure  aod  his 
oontinuator,  Laire ;  and  the  IreaBures  of  Count  Boutourlin 
were  catalogued  bj  Audin  de  Bians.  Lambeth  librarj 
Gonlains  many  specimens,  which  have  been  noticed  b7 
Maitlond ;  and  the  splendid  collection  of  Earl  Spencer  at 
Altho[p  has  met  with  a  worthy  exponent  in  Dibdin.' 

For  more  genar^  information  on  tbii  (object  the  readar  may 
wnsult  the  foiloiring  works  :—/n(i»i  libroi-Hm  ab  incmia  T^po- 

Cipkia  ad  anniim  l&OO,  eiin  nofi'*,  S  roll.  1791.  Tbit  work,  bj 
ire,  ii  one  oC  the  moat  uaefal  of  Its  kind,'aiid  It  haa  the  ad- 
Tautage  of  four  iadexee,  which  fumieb  a  leadf  rderence  to  ill 
eont«iiti.  De  Bure,  in  tba  ■avetitb  volnme  of  bit  Bibliogrnphie 
/■■(nictiM,  bai  given  a  liat  of  ISth  centur;  books,  olaued  in  the 
arder  of  tlie  diBteaut  tottni.  H.  La  Seroa  Santaader'a  Diclicn- 
icboindu  guinnJna  liiclt,  3  Tola.,  1805,  ia 
iiaot  work,  and,  like  Laire'a  hdae  abora 
only  the  tareit  and  moat  iateresliog  pub- 
IkatlouB  of  tba  ISth  oontnry.  See  alaa  the  Lillrii  de  PAbbf  dt 
Si.  L.  (Uereier  de  St.  Leger),  «  Bann  dt  H.  (Heiii),  Paris, 
ITBG.  HaitUira'a  Amrnhi  T^poarapkici  ab  arti'i  iiveWa  ongint 
it  amine  otleaisint  and  retearoti.  The  fint volume,  publighed 
In  niO.embraoeatbe  period  tromtbe  origin  of  printlacto  1500. 
bat  bia  reaearoluB  into  printed  litecature  extend 
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Dante,  in  i  roll.  4to,  appsand  at  Vtenn 
nitted  by  Maittaire.     I 

whiah  were  pabliihed  at  Narcmherg  beti 
1TB3  and  1S03.'  It  wu  intended  lo  he  limiCad  (o  the  lAIh 
tary,  but,  after  the  appaaranoa  of  the  fifth  Toluma,  the  pa 
waa  eitsadad  to  tha  year  15.1B.  German  puhlieationa  ware 
lerved  for  a  aeparate  work,  which  brari  the  title  oIAnnaltn 
UUtren  daOtcktu  Littratur.  The  Rrpmorium  BiMiographi 
of  Lnd.  Hain,  <  Tola.  182»<d3,  eoutaini  an  alpbabetieal  lit 
--'—"--jilB,a99book«  printed  during  the  15th 


ace  deiorihed  with  rare 
a*  UQ.    The  additi 
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igraphiaal  noticea,  poiotiug  c 

:  editiona  and  hooka  of  remarkable  rarity  wd  prise,  woe 

id  valae.     The  LiUnmr 

100  Jakrt  nael  d.  Erftndang  d.  Tnmgraphie,  by  Chr, 
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BartoEi,  wa«  publiihed  at  Leipiie  in  1810.     I 

bum  that  of  tba  piweding  worka.'in  making  thi 

•ditione  aubordinate  lo  hie  purpoae  of  ilinitrating  tbarebythe* 

toanaition  and  progreat  of  oontamporary  learning. 

IIL  Sort  and  Carutut  Soott, 
Tills  branch  of  what  Ebert  terms  "restricted"  bibli- 
omphf  belongs  pecnliarly  to  tlie  book-collector  and  book- 
iSler,  if  r^ard  be  had  especiallj  to  the  inclinations  of 
purchasers,  the  actual  demand,  and  Ihu  marketable  value 
of  books.  Rarity  and  price  depend  very  much  on  each 
otherj  rarity  makes  them  dear,  and  dearoess  makes  them 
rare.  Hallam  asserts  that  the  price  of  books  was  reduced 
fiinr-Gftbs  by  the  inventing  of  printing.  From  a  letter 
of  Andreas,  bishop  of  Alena,  to  the  pope,  in  bia  prelace 
to  the  EpMei  i^  Jerome,  it  would  seem  that  100  golden 
crowns  was  the  maximum  demanded  for  a  valuable  MS.. 
•nd  that  the  first  printed  books  were  aold  for  about  4 
golden  crowns  a  volume.  At  any  rale,  one  natural  cfTect 
of  printing  was  lo  restrict  the  number  of  rare  books  lo  a 
separate  class.  Caiiletiu,  nbo  hs«  been  followed  hj  most 
other  writers  on  this  subject,  distinguishes  between  abtoiiile 
■nd  relattK  rarity.  The  former  term  is  applied  to  those 
books  or  editiona  of  which  only  a  small  numbei;  haa  been 
printed.  Buch  for  the  most  part  are  works  printed  for 
private  drculation,  as  those  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press, 
which  are  very  Bcarce  and  enonnoosly  dear,  fbis  class  of 
English  books  is  treated  in  the  BMiographical  Oalaiogat 
of  Bardie,  privaUly  printed,  by  John  Martin,  1834,  repub^ 
fished,  with  additions,  in  1954,  8vo.  Much  of  the  value 
.  To  thla  wer«  an«rwardi  added  Ills  ..Stei 
,  with  ■  gupplamant,  ISZ2,  and  the  volume  on  the  Oofaaa 
.ta  a  Eenenl  Index,  1821.  Tbe  beauty  of  Ibe  fac-elmLlcg 
■^-   -       works  to  ttw  front  rank  at  book!  on  blbll- 


lAbnry,  witb  a  nnei 
■lone  would  entitle  th 


attached  to  editions  of  the  ISth  centnry  arise*  from  ilw 
limited  number  of  imjiresuonB.  Thev  were  seldom  maa* 
than  300;  John  of  Bpiia  printed  only  100  eopia  of  his 
Pfii^  and  Oioero;  and  printers  bad  IheexampleorSweyn- 
heim  and  Pannart^  who  were  redoced  to  povef^  by  tbnr 
surplus  copies,  lo  avoid  eioeeding  the  eumnt  dcmud. 
Supprened  works  belong  to  the  sama  calvary,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  success  of  prohibition.  Ottiets  owe  their 
scarcity  to  accidental  destruction ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
second  volume  of  Heveliiis's  Matkaia  Odatit,  lffT9,wbidt 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  remainder  of  hit  worklr 
on  the  burning  of  his  house,  had  the  author  not  jBcrioosly 

Gen  some  copies  to  his  friends.  At  the  great  fire  l£ 
ndon  in  1666  there  were  some  works  of  DugdJ^  aiuoiv 
other  writers,  as  well  as  the  fiiat  volume  of  PiT^ne's  Becar& 
of  the  Tower,  of  which  onl/  a  few  copies  escaped ;  but 
their  value  has  been  reduced  by  snbseqnent  imprewoB. 
The  same  kind  of  rarity  attaches  to  Editions  de  bm,  chit^ 
made  for  rich  amateurs ;  to  large  paper  copies  and  latfco[n^ 
i.e.,  copies  of  a  work  published  on  paper  of  ordinary  ns» 
and  barely  cut  down  by  the  binder;  and  to  booka  pnnled 
on  colored  paper.  A  list  of  the  last-named  is  ^ven  in 
DucloB  and  Cailleau,  and  reprinied  by  Home  in  h» 
Inlrodv£ti/m  lo  Bibllograpla/.  It  includes  so  edition  of 
Sterne's  Sealimmtat  Jov-meg,  three  copies  only  of  whidi 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1S02,  on  rose-coloied  paper,  and 
the  complete  Wort»  of  Vallaire,  edited  by  BeMiaurtbais 
(Kehl,  1785),  twenty-five  copies  of  which  were  strock  off 
on  blue  paper,  after  some  had  been  requested  bj  f^edetick 
the  Great  for  bis  own  use,  on  account  of  the  weaknea  of 
his  eyesight.    Vellum  copies,  again,  have  been  modi  prised 


to  llioae  of  the  first  English  printers.  Few  wei«  made 
between  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  and  the  Iwinping  of 
the  last  ceDtiirr;  but  the  art  was  revived  in  France  by 
Bidot  and  Bodoni,  and  the  folio  Hornet  of  1799  by  tba 
former  is  a  ditf  ^oaare  of  its  kind.  The  Boyal  lihrur 
at  Paris  has  a  sumptuous  collection  of  vellum  copies,  whidi 
have  been  elalMralely  described  by  Van  PraeL*  Atthenie 
of  the  H'Ou'thv  librarr,  liie  PtaUer  of  Fast  and  ScheUrr 
on  vellum  was  bought  ny  Louis  XVIII.  for  12^  francs. 
The  libraries  of  £arl  Spencer  and  the  duke  of  Devooahirs 
contain  the  finest  specimens  in  this  country.  Hie  rtiaUm 
rurily  of  books  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chiefiy  cdd- 
necled  with  tlie  peculiar  nature  of  their  contents.  AsMug 
works  of  this  kind,  generally  speaking,  are  local  hislorio, 
lives  of  learned  men,  Imoks  of  antiquities,  or  of  cunoua 
arts,  those  written  in  laneua^  little  known,  macarooit 
treatises,  and  catalogues  of  private  libraries.  Workk  like 
the  Ada  Saitelonaa,  in  63  volumes,  however  accesdble  in 
public  though  not  in  private  libraries,  are  rare  in  this  setas 
of  llie  term.  The  class  of  publications  known  tAtt^etin- 
taining  tlie  sayings  and  doings  of  men  great  in  their  dij, 
has  b^me  comparatively  scarce.  The  first  of  Ibese  v» 
the  Seaiigerana  of  1666.  The  public  fiulened  upon  thnn 
at  first  with  avidity,  but  the  number  of  such  pitidncciQa* 
created  in  time  a  distaste  for  tliem  (see  Airi,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
687-9).  Burton's  Analomy  (^  MdanckUii,  which  fairiniifil 
I>.  Johnson,  ia  an  instance  of  undeserved  neglect.  FDr  a 
long  time  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  from  beii^  a  waste-paps 
book,  became  extremely  rare,  until  reprinted  in  necal 
times.  Fugitive  pieces,  like  political  bioads!de%  share  tba 
penalties  of  an  ephemeral  interest  The  £in^t  PiatfUid^ 
so  called  from  having  been  presented  by  Qeorgo  III.  to  tlie 
Britisli  Museum,  are  the  largest  collection  of  this  kind  in 
England.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  industry  of  llie  book- 
seller Thomason.* 

In  a  literary  sense,  a  book,  to  deserve  the  title  of  lan^ 
should  be  a  work  of  some  merit,  sad  not  one  whose  ob- 
Bcuriij is  due  toils worthlessneas.  Curious  hooks, howeva^ 
depend  very  much  on  the  pleasure  of  the  curious;  andtbe 
follies  and  caprice  of  collectors  are  summed  up  inthewisd 
BibUomaiua.  Somecopiesof  Tuberville's  Bool  o^  ifnlea^ 
1611,  were  bound  in  deer-skin;  Ur.  Jeffery,  the  boafc*eUsi>. 
Caialtfrnt  An  ll/mt  <«priiiuti  nr  VMt,  da  Is  SOaiMifm  da  VA, 
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■Klaeed  Ht.  Pox's  faistaricsl  woA  \a  ha!nk\n;  and  a 
Morj  ia  told  of  Dr.  Askev  luiTing  Ckmed  »  book  to  b« 
kmod  in  humaa  skin,  for  the  payment  of  wblch  he  WM 
pra«ecat«d  by  th«  binder.  Oerman  biblio^i^eTs  reproach 
H  with  an  nndoe  panioD  for  book  curiasitiee.  Sibtiamania 
fonna  tba  title  of  an  amnaing  work  by  Dr.'Dibdin,  who, 
thoiwh  ■acDwd  of  leaning  to  tbi*  weaknoe,  knew  well  how 
to  valiM  the  intelligent  Hudy  of  books.  The  practice  wu 
d  aa  earlj  aa  the  time  of  Brandt  (see  bii  Ship  q/' 


t,  however,  hu  paned 


regard  to  their  nuefulncss,  merit,  or  beautj, 
ofUn  a  failing  with  well-educated  per '"'■  - 


The 
love  of  uncut  and  large-paper  capiat  of  vellum  and  firet 
ediliona,  and  of  illostnlea  book^  bu  been  better  regulated 
ainoa  bookrmndnna  wu  attacked  bv  the  Abbd  Rive,  Dib- 
din.  Dr.  Ferrier,  and  the  Rev.  Jamee  Bereeford ;  and 
modem  book-clubs  like  the  Bozbnrghe  (1812),  the  Banna- 
tyne  (1S23),  the  Mailland  (1S23),  and  the  6urte««  (1S34) 
Societii^  the  Abbotsford  Club  (1S34),  and  the  Earl^  Eng- 
Ibb  Text  Society,  have  done  important  Mirioe  to  bibliog- 
raphy by  Tcprinting  acarce  old  booka. 

DetMbed  aoticei  of  nu«  and  ourtom  books  arc  to  b<  foasd  In 
the  oatalogiDM  of  privata  libnries,  eapeciall)'  tboas  Dompilcd  by 
Fronob  writan  daring  lbs  liut  contur;.  Beloa'i  Antcdoitt  of 
Zitomtitrt  aontslns  maob  iatarutiiig  matter  od  ssarcabooki  and 
their  priaoi.  The  taIlD»iDR,  bottoTer,  >r«  tha  <ihl«f  workt  on 
thU  t&^K/i. :— Hallcrrard'i  Bihlioiktta  cuHoia,  Frankfort,  U)a7 ; 
B«yer'i  KtmoHm  l,liti,rit<i-eritiem  Ubronm  rariomm,  Dresden 
and  Lclpala,  !:M;  Vagt'l  Calalogm  kitloriec-critieiu  (iftrDmn 
rarioram,  tha  beat  edition  of  irbich  appeared  at  Frankfort  in 
1703.  Tha  aathor  appliei  the  epilbat  ran  wilb  more  jadgmant 
than  hii  Bredeoeuon.  A  (opplenieBt  to  hii  work  WM  tba  FJo- 
tiUjfiuM  hiilorieo-eriliann  lilirornn  rart'orogi  of  Oardoiiui,  lint 
pnblilhed  ia  1710,  and  again  la  ITSS.  Tba  BibUolhiqu4  euritm, 
«•  Catatogmt  raitonnt  da  licni  rant  tt  diffleilti  d  Iroumr,  by 
D.  Clenunt,  Qdttingca,  1750-flO,  i'l  eompilad  on  a  mare  eiteo- 
■ire  plan  than  any  of  tfae  premding.  Altbough  ooniinling  of  9 
Tolamea  4to,  it  only  eitandi  to  the  letter  H,  tanninatisg  there 
In  oonaeqaenee  of  tbe  anlbor'i  death.  Clement  ii  generally 
blamad  for  a  very  profuw  and  inaoonrata  application  of  hii  oim 
Bomenelaton ;  hl(  DUlea,  moreover,  are  crammed  with  oilationi, 
and  tsdiouily  minnta,  bat  Ibey  abonnd  with  oarioai  moriali  of 
lileiarr  hiMory,  and  It  ii  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  wae  not 
eompleted.  B.  Sngal,  BiblioDuat  SclccUoima,  Bern,  8td,  1713  i 
T.  Sinotri,  Solilia  iiHorieo-triliea  liirarum  rariomm,  Frankfort, 
17&3 ;  Bibliosrapkit  /iHtnwlin,  ou  Traitt  di  la  ronaalnanrtdtt 
lirrm  nirn  «t  nn^iei-i,  by  W.  F.  Dt  Bllr^  Parie,  1783-08,  T 
toIb.  Thia  work  did  mnehto  popalariie  bibliography  In  France. 
The  author  aritloiMt  part*  of  Clametit's  dlotioaary,  but  reeog- 
Biie*  the  gaoBial  merit  of  that  work.  Da  Bore  pubiiibed  a 
■appiement  in  17AS,  containing  aoatalogne  of  rare  and  oarlona 
book*  In  tbe  library  of  GaignaL  Dxctiotttmirt  tjfpoffraphiqut, 
kiaioriqm*f  tt  en'rif Ha,  d*t  Hnrtt  rara,  tttimft,  at  recherchtt  tn 
totH  stira,  par  J.  B.  L.  Oimont,  3  loli.  Sro,  Parii,  17S3.  Thia 
work  oootain*  a  fuller  aooonnt  of  Italian  booka  than  tbe  pre- 
eediog.  JNeh'inuuira  Kbliograpiigut,  kuloriaua,  et  enliqm,  dit 
Jitm  rara,  jrrici*<a,  linguliirt,  *td.,  by  Andri  Cbarlai  Cailleao, 
S  volt.  Bto,  Pari*,  ITSO.  Thia  work  waa  compiled,  according 
to  M.  Barbier  and  others,  by  tbe  Abbt  Ducloi,  and  waa  rapub- 
liibed  in  ISOO,  with  a  anpplementary  volume,  by  H.  Bmnet. 
Notes  ar«  aDud  to  nnprioed  hooka,  stating  their  value.  Bib~ 
liolitta  Librormm  rannrum  Univtriatit,  by  Jo.  Jao.  Bauer,  7 
vols.  8vo,  1770-»1.  Peignot  in  bia  Ktptrlmr,  da  Biblio- 
grapkit*  •pteiaUt,  sib-hum,  1  (nUneli'Hi,  Syo,  Parii,  ISIO,  baa 
writtSD  OB  Um  eleoMnla  of  rarity,  and  (ha  diffaraat  alaiaaa  of 
rart  booka. 

IV.  Thtf^attiti. 
Fortnntaely  for  the  preservation  of  andent  literature, 
the  discovery  of  printing  coincided  very  closely  with  the 
full  development  of  that  teal  fur  classical  leammg,  which 
b:id  beonn  with  the  l&lh  century.'  To  ItBl;r  belongs  the 
chief  glory  of  fitst  embodying,  in  an  imperishable  form, 
thoM  maleriala  which  the  industry  of  Poggio  and  others 
)i»il  reacned  from  the  dust  of  monastic  libraries.  In  rapitl 
■ucceanon  the  first  ediUona  of  the  cIbssjcs  issued  from 
Italian  presses:  no  less  than  fifty  of  these  are  enumerate 
by  Panier.  Apuieiiia,  Aviui  Ottliia,  (iuar,  Livy,  Luton, 
Virgil,  and  portions  of  Cieero,  were  printed  by  Bweyn- 
tieim  and  Pannartz  at  Rome  before  1470;  while  the  rival 
press  of  the  Spirsa  at  Venice  boasted  of  PiatituM,  I^uHut, 

<  At  this  ials  tba  Tildsrftr  Boaacdo  of  11TI  rsil  to  (he  Marqi 
Biandford,  after  a  nirlted  Mmipetltlon  with  f^l  Speocer,  for  1 

t  U^iam't  Lll.  tf  Siirti^,i.  M;  VateM't  lornMO  dif  MtiM. 


rttiua,  Irom  Vicenia,  Cliradian ;  Ferrar* 
lenua.     In  Ger- 

, ,  ,  ,       the  other  hand. 

the  progress  at  first  was  slow.  Few  clsssica  were  printed 
oat  of  Italy  before  14S0,  or,  indeed,  until  the  last  ten  yeais- 
of  that  century.  The  Dt  Offieiit  of  Cicero,  it  b  true, 
had  appeared  at  Menti  in  14ti5, — the  first  portion  of  any 
classiaJ  work  committed  to  tbe  press,  unle«  preoedenoe 
"  ~;iven  to  the  i>e  Orarors  of  Sweynheim  anil  Pannarta 
iubiRco.  But  with  that  exception  tbe  first  impressions 
of  Ta-enee  and  Coferius  Jfozuntu  at  Strasburg,  and  of  . 
SaUtat,  and,  perhaps,  Ftonts  it  Paris,  are  all  that  Cis- 
alpine presses  contributed  of  that  kind  within  the  period 
under  review.  The  firet  appearance  of  VeUtiut  Paler- 
euJvt  at  Basel  and  of  Atiaererm  and  Menandtr  at  Paris 
was  not  until  the  next  century  was  well  advanced.  In 
Spain  the  first  clasBioal  book  was  a  Saliwl  of  1475. 
In  England,  the  earliest  vru  a  Terence  printed  by  Fynson 
in  1497 ;  but,  besides  that,  Virgil,  Sallutt,  and  Cicero'tt 
OMea,  together  with  two  Greet  books,  were  the  only 
claseics  published  dovrn  to  IMO.  A  complete  edition  of 
Cfora,  printed  in  1585  at  London,  wsa  Ine  chief  Lalin- 
work  up  to  that  date.  A  neat  edition  of  Homer'B  Iliait 
app^red  in  1591,  and  the  first  impression  of  Htrodohu  in 
this  country  csme  out  in  the  same  year  at  Cambridge. 
Our  early  printers  were  content  with  French  tranBlations 
for  tlieir  versions  and  sbridgmenls;  and  Gawin  Douglas, 


dignation  at  the  injusti 
cond-hand  translaii  - 
Most  of  the  Idtin 


the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Pi'rotl,  records  his  in- 
^nation  at  the  injustice  done  to  the  "divine  poet"  by  the- 
second-hand  translaiion  of  Caxton. 
W 

thBL.. .     -.    -        - 

rather  to  tlie  want  of  adequate  editorship  than  lo  any 
indiflercnce  lo  Greek  in  Italy ;  for  the  taste  for  that. 
Inngusfe  hnd  steadily  increased  since  the  arrival  of  the- 
leamed  Greeks  from  Constantinople,  and  the  want  of 
printed  editions  became  general  before  the  close  of  Ihe- 
I5th  century.  To  Aldus  fclongs  the  glory  of  miniBtering- 
to  that  desire,  by  publishing,  in  quick  succession  and  with 
singular  beauty  and  correctness,  almost  all  the  principal 
authors  in  that  loneue.  Beginning  in  1494  with  Musaetis'a 
Hero  and  Zennder,  he  printed  before  1516,  the  year  of  bia- 
dealb,  upwards  of  sixty  considerable  works  in  Greek  litera- 
ture. Tlielist  includes  the  first  impressions  of  .<4ru(opAaMa, 
Herodottia,  Theixritvt,  Sophodt*,  Thaajdala,  Euripida- 
Demotthma,  Pindar,  and  Plata.  The  tdUio  pryamt  of 
Aristotle  is  the  finest  of  his  productions.  HimseU  ia 
several  cases,  editor  as  well  ss  printer,  he  had  the  assist- 
nnce  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  the  day;  and  the- 
handy  size  of  his  octaves,  which  he  subaliluled  for  ibe- 
more  cumbrous  quartns  after  his  removal  from  Venice, 
added  to  the  popularity  of  his  editions.  Within  two  year*, 
after  Aldus  commenced  his  tabors,  Greek  printing  be^n 
at  Florence  with  the  works  of  Calli  roach  us,*  Apollonius 
Bhodius,  and  Lucian :  at  Rome,  however,  the  earliest  worit 
was  tbePtntforof  Calliergus  in  1515.*  At  Paris  the  first 
Greek  press  of  importance  was  established  in  1507  by 
Gourmont,  but  the  days  of  its  chief  celebrity  dale  from, 
his  successors  Colines  and  Btephens.  Aldus,  though  tb» 
most  prolific,  wu  not  the  earliest  Greek  printer.  The  first 
entire  work  in  that  language  was  the  uramnur  of  Con- 
stantine  Lascaris,  printed  by  Zarot  at  Milan  in  ]476> 
Homer's  Batradvmtifomaehia  Was  the  earliest  {irintcd. 
Greek  classic;  his  complete  works  first  ap|>eared  in  the- 
Florence  Homer  of  1488,  a  volume  which^  Gibbon  oheervesr 
"displays  all  the  luxury  of  the  typographical  art"  Besides, 
these  works,  the  Oraiions  of  Isocrales  had  appeared  ia 
1493.  Aldus  has  been  unduly  eulogized  by  his  bic^rapher, 
M.  Renouard,*  who  has  represented  him  as  having  giveit 
an  entirely  new  direction  to  the  art  of  printing,  ana  indeed 
to  the  literary  taste  of  Europe.  His  taste  lor  Greek  be 
bad  imbibed  from  the  age;  he  saw  that  there  waa  a  great 
and  growing  want  of  Greek  boolu,  and  his  peculiar  praisft- 
lies  in  this,  that  he  applied  himself  to  supply  it  with  much 

•  ThiiatttfDprfM^i  It  amoDgths  scarcest  of  Greek  capital  latter 

•  RoKoe'B  £m  .X,  IL  ai7-8.  Oreek  types,  according  loPanser,  h>4 
flnt  been  used  In  a  traatlaa  of  Jaioine,  printed  at  Rome  Id  llMj  anil 
detwjbed  paaasges  are  found  la  aoae  of  the  lint  copies  of  Latl& 

»  Jaiulu  da  TTrnprimtii  ia  AUv.  PirlL  ISIS,  and  tblld  edlUou  li> 
ISM.  a^nouard  atleroirda  pobllabed  >  idnilsr  work  on  tbe  faniil* 
of  the  Isamed  printen,  Bobert  and  Henn  Stophana,  ^snolfi  d» 
r/>vriatsr^  da  Ollama,  Pails,  IStT,  i  Toll.  Ito.  I 
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mora  oonstADc;  aai  ikill  and  with  much  more  learning 
than  iny  other  piinlvr  of  that  |ieriod.  HU  prefoL-e  lo 
Aristotle's  Orgmum,  published  in  1595,  amply  recogniicB 
the  demuid  for  GreeV  books.  "Thog«,"  he  8ay«,  "who 
coltivKte  letteis  must  be  snpplied  irilh  books  uecesaiT  for 
that  purpooe;  and  till  this  supplj  ia  obtained  I  shall  not 

The  abtobite  rarity  of  the  Srst  editions  of  the  classics  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision.  They  have  been 
'much  prized  by  collectors,  especially  during  fast  centary, 
though  their  price  has  fluctuated  considerably  at  different 
times.  The  date  of  some,  as  for  instance,  of  Jiwenal,  Q. 
Onrlitu.  and  Haraee,  is  conjectural ;  and  the  last-named 
is  one  of  four  clasdes, — Lttom,  Pt^Uarch,  and  ^orui  being 
ihe  other  three,— of  which  the  printer  is  unknown.  The 
Naples  edition  of  Horace  of  1474  is  called  by  Dibdin*  the 
"rarest  classical  volume  in  the  world,"  and  it  was  chiefly 
lo  possess  this  book  that  Earl  Spencer  bought  the  fomous 
library  of  the  duke  of  Caseano.  -  Of  the  nrel  edition  of 
Laeretiw  ooly  two  copies  are  believed  to  exist;  and  not 
one  in  its  integrity  of  Anoguidi's  tdiiio  prinetpt  of  Ovid. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  classical  authors,  of 
whom  the  second  and  even  later  impressions  sra  far  the 
muet  valuable  and  ecarce.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
-ciftlumes  prineipa  of  the  classics  is  too  uneqnal  tc  admit 
«f  any  general  description.  Their  chief  value,  in  a  literary 
■ease,  consists  in  the  security  aflbrdcd  by  printing  against 
the  further  prepress  of  transcriptional  error;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  text  was  then  finally 
established.  M^ttaire  gives  precedenoe  to  their  authority 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  the  M8S,  from  which  Ihey  were 
taken,  but  the  question  obviously  (urns  on  the  character  of 
tbcae  MSS.  thempelves.  Later  discoveries  and  the  progress 
of  critical  research  confirm  the  testimony  of  many  of  the 
fii'st  editors,  in  their  prefaces,'  regarding  the  insufficiency 
and  mutilated  character  of  their  material.  Thus  Uneviiu 
obaervee  of  the  celebrated  edUio  yrineept  of  Cicero's  De 
Offida  by  FdsI,  that  it  wss  printed  from  a  very  inaccurate 
munnscnpt.  Schelliom,  in  his  Atnasnitatei  LUeraria,  in- 
sisla,  with  good  reason,  on  the  want  of  collation  among 
the  fiiat  editors.  Frequently  the  fiist  manuscript  that 
o&ered  itself  was  hastily  committed  to  the  press,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  discovery ;  aitd  fragments 
of  different  manuscripts  were  patched  together  lo  form 
Opera  Omnia  editions,  without  r^ard  to  the  relative 
authority  of  their  contents.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
first  editions  which  represent  a  single  loet  archetype,  and 
whose  value,  therefore,  cannot  be  exaggerated,  while  others 
represent  copies  of  undoubted  meriL  La  Orange  assures 
us,  in  the  preface  to  his  French  translation  of  Sineai,  that 
he  never,  in  any  case  of  difficulty,  oonsulted  the  fiiM  edi- 
tion of  I4T5  without  iindiiu  a  solution  of  his  doubts.  The 
fact  ia  that  each  tditia  pniu:^  must  be  judged  by  itself. 
It  is  lo  such  scbolaiB  as  Tumebus,  Muretus,  and  Lipaius 
that  we  owe  a  juster  estimate  of  their  relative  value  than 
prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  printing.  Victorius  has 
been  called  the  "Sospitator  Ciceronis,"  and  the  real  re- 
storers of  Oreek  learning  are  to  be  found  In  Scaliger,  Cas- 
anboD,  Budnus,  Camerarius,  and  Stephens.  The  text  of 
the  classica  has  been  slowly  and  laboriously  constructed, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  with  Aristophanes,  Dion  Cassius,  ana 
Pliay,  among  others,  a  manuscript,  discovered  in  modem 
times,  has  supetwded  entirely  the  authority  of  eariy  edi- 
tions. This  branch  of  the  subject  is  fully  treated  in  an 
itrticle  in  the  Edaiinrgh  Raiiea  on  "  Classical  Manuscripts 
and  First  Editors"  (Jan.,  1873). 

Seta  of  the  classics,  more  or  less  complete,  have  been 
published  at  diflerent  times  and  for  different  purposes. 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  important  are  the  iMphin 
editions,  prepared,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instance 
of  the  duke  de  Montaosier,  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 
The  duke  bad  been  in  (be  habit  of  studying  the  classics  on 
his  campaigns,  and  the  want  of  books  of  refteretice  appears 
to  have  suj^eated  to  him  the  idea  of  a  uniform  series  of  the 
principal  classics,  with  explanatory  notes  and  illustrative 
ccmmeiits.    On  his  becoming  governor  to  the  Dauphin,  the 
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scheme  wss  carried  into  ezecndon,  and  Haet,  btsbop  of 
I  Avranches,  a  preceptor  of  the  prince,  was  entrosted  wifii 
the  choice  of  authors  and  editors,  and  with  the  general 
supervision  of  the  series.  A  list  of  the  editors  is  given  by 
Baillet  in  his  Oritiqaa  Qrantmaaieat.  The  colleoitm, 
which,  including  Danet's  Dvikiaary  of  Anliqititia,  eilendii 
to  sixty-four  volumes  quarto,  is  of  very  uneqnal  meril; 
but  (he  copious  verbal  indices,  which  were  added  by  tlw 
direction  of  Huet,  afTord  a  useful  means  of  refeiwioe  la 
particular  passages.  Only  Latin  classics,  however,  are 
included  in  the  Kries:  and  "it  is  remarkable,"  n  Dr 
Aikiu  observes,  "thatZiuean  is  notamong  the  number.  He 
was  loo  much  the  poet  of  liberty  to  suit  the  age  of  Louii 
XIV."  The  entire  collection,  enlarged  with  tbe  noln 
of  the  yoriorum  editions,  Whs  repablished  in  1819-1830 
by  A.  J.  Valp^,  forming  in  all  IS5  vols.,  8vo.  Thee 
Vananim  classics  number  upwards  of  400  volnniea,  asd 
were  edited  in  the  course  of  the  17th  and  ISth  centnrics. 
A  complete  collection  ia  very  rare;  Peignot  mentions  on* 
belonging  to  M.  Mel  de  Saint-Ceran,  which  was  sold  li>c 
3000  livres.  For  the  names  of  tbe  authors  and  com- 
menlatois  see  De  Bure's  Bibliognphii,  vol.  viL  p.  630,  ud 
Osmont's  DkHotuuare,  vol.  ii.  p.  411.  The  editjoos  mort 
^iied  by  collectors  are  the  Elzevirs  and  (he  Foulises.  Hw 
ahevirt,  or  properly  Elseviers,  were  a  family  of  bmooi 
printers  and  booksellers  at  Amsterdam,  no  fewer  thia 
fifteen  of  whom  carried  on  the  biisineas  in  succession  fhni 
1580  to  1712.  Their  Pliny  (1635).  VirgA  (1636),  and 
Cicero  (1642],  are  the  masterpieces  of  their  press;  the  IM 
of  the  &mily  brought  out  editions  in  12mo  and  16mo.*  A 
full  list  of  their  pulilications  is  given  in  Brunet's  Jfoaad, 
vol.  v.,  ad  fin.  The  AmaUa  de  Vlmprimerie  BtairittM, 
by  Pieter,  1S51  and  1858,  supersedes  the  authority  of 
previous  works  on  that  sutyect,  and  contains  much  corins 
research.  The  project  of  reprinting  tbe  Elievir  ediiiooi, 
which  originated  in  1743  with  the  Abba  Lenglet-Diifresnoy, 
led  lo  the  famous  Barlxra  collection,  commenced  by  Coi- 
stelier  and  continued  by  Joseph  Gsspard  Barboii.  one  m' 
the  family  of  Paris  printers  and  booksellers  of  (bat  nini', 
and  extending  finally  to  76  volumes  in  12mo.  Leniain> 
Bihliolheoa  Olaitka  Latina,  1819-21,  which  whs  dedimd 
to  Louis  XVIII.,  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Laun 
classics  wh!<^  exist  in  France,  although  the  list  of  xnAon 
is  incomplete  and  the  notes  &r  too  volominona.  TV 
whole  series  extends  lo  164  volumes  in  Svo.  The  ediuora 
of  Robert  and  Andrew  Fonlis,  printers  at  GUsgow,  w<n 
thf  fiuest  which  Britain  produced  during  the  ISth  tea- 
tury.     Their  eArf  dattiwe  was  tbe  Horace  of  1744,  tati 

E'nted  sheet  of  which,  probably  after  tbe   example  of 
bert  Stephens  at  Paris,  was  hung  up  in  the  colhse  of 
Glai^w,  and  a  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  <h  any 
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■log  may  on  oiBniiontd  tha  following :- 
EdMooi  ofjkt  QtmIc  and  Ramnn  Clan, 
Harwood— thi<  worlt,  Bret  published  ii 
ant  manual  ot  reftorenaa;  Drgli  Aatnri  CfoHid,  taeri  t  fm/tti, 
Oncei  tt  Latim,  BIWotta,  portaliU,  2  vol...  Veaiae,  1TH3,  »M«i- 
pilatioa  of  tbe  Abb6  Boni  and  Bartholomew  Oamba,  and  ontaia. 
tug  a  traaalatioQ  or  tba  preoeding;  Dibdio'i  htndmif  tt  Ai 
Knowledgt  of  Rare  and  Valuable  Edilio<ii  of  a*  a»fHS,lr>> 
publlabed  in  1802,  aud  greatly  enlarged  in  sabieqiMat  s^liw^ 
oooUlning  a  full  aeeoont  o(  Polyglut  Biblu,  of  (ba  tiraak  a*t 
Latin  editiona  of  tha  Septuagint  and  New  TeiUmaat,  aad  «f 
lexicona  and  siammart;  A  Manual  of  Clascal  BiUiotnph- 
by  J.  W.  Hoai,  S  vola.,  1S2S,  nolieing  at  length  the  difeast 
trantlaliani  of  the  o1a»i»,  ths  prion  obtained  for  the  rarer  adk. 
tiooa  at  public  sales  baing  also  ipooifled;  A  Vitucflit  EitjM 
EdilioM  and  Tranilaliontof  Grttt  and  Latin  Antkon,  by  Onf 
mann,  Loadon,  ITST  {  Engelmaon's  BMiotirKa  Scriploni*  Civ 
ncomm,  Leipaio,  184T-S3,  ouDiaining  an  awoant  of  Ocraaa  edK 
tiona  between  ITOO  sod  ISSI,  wbllo  Qnti  and  Latin  eliMt 
printed  in  German;  and  Franos  ire  notiowl  in  the  RfptrlvM 
d»  la  Utttratvn  mnennt,  by  F.  SobSII,  Paria,  ISOS;  BmmditA 
dtr  aatitehm  /.itiraiHr,  by  Q.  D.  Fahnnann.  OnUe,  1MT-I*> 
b  roll.,  Std;  Uebenatrait'a  DinionaHnm,  Vienna,  1818;  sad 
the  Handbvch  dtr  CUutitckm  Bibliograpliln,  LMpnO,  IS8ft-M- 
■It  of  them  works  of  soniiderable  merit.  The  inproTed  editisai. 
by  Harleaa  and  Enieitl.  of  tbe  BibiiaAtm  Omea  and  AtViactwe 
Laiina  of  Fabrioius  ara  well  known  as  jmnense  laagatiMi  rf 
oluaieal  lore,  bat  the;  ailend  over  a  moob  wider  field  of  isfatar 
than  1>  embraoed  by  bibliography. 

*  Wilhoul  disparaging  tba  Elnrln,  It  mnat  be  remaBbared  tM 
thair  Icita  ware  mere  ie4mpI»>lan>jUd  did  not  nsC,  Hke  tkaat « 
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thiAt  of  tbia  clan  originate,  genenll;  Bpeaking,  eldier 
frwi  tbe  Qecenidra  or  the  caprice  of  authorship.'  Their 
acmber,  however,  hu  been  such  as  to  occupy,  at  an  early 
luce,  tbe  attention  of  bibliogrophera.  In  10^9  Frederick 
Geixler,  piofeMor  of  pabJic  law  at  Lciptic,  published  a 
dinenation,  21a  Nomi»wn  Mvtationt,  which  he  reprinted 
in  1671,  with  a  (hoit  catalogue  of  anonymous  and  pseo- 
donfipo'ts  authors.  About  Sie  same  time,  a  Bini[lar  but 
more  bstenaire  work  had  been  nndertaken  by  Vincent 
Flaodoa,  profenor  of  morals  and  eloquence  at  Harabui^, 
which  wM  pnbliihed  in  1674  with  the  title  De  SeriplU 
rt  S^ploribn  anonymu  atme  pteudoai/mis  i^/nlagma,  io 
whidi  the  writer  inTiled  inionnBtioD  from  learned  men  in 
Earope.  Four  yeaio  later,  John  Decker,  a  German  lawyer, 
publuhed  bia  Omjetima  de  Seriptu  adespoli»,  ptead^yi- 
grmliu,  d  nfpotUiiiu,  which  waa  republished  in  1686, 
with  the  addition  of  two  l^iten  on  iha  same  subject,  one 
by  Paul  Vindin^us,  a  professor  at  Copenhagen,  and  tiie 
other  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Bayle.  In  16S9  appeared 
the  Omttaia  plagiariomm  tt  pKadonynonan  or  Jolin 
Albert  Fabricius,  as  well  as  a  Jelter  to  Pluccius  from  John 
Mayer,  a  clergyman  of  Hamburg,  under  the  title  Diner- 
latu)  Epitioliea  ad  Piaeaun,  qua  anonymnrvm  et  ptaulimy- 
monun/arTaga  txhibitur.  The  compleic  fruits  of  Plftocius's 
Tcatardies  were  publiahed  after  his  death  in  a  folio  volume 
at  Hambarg  in  1708,  by  Matthew  Dreyer,  a  lawyer  of  that 
dtv.  The  work  was  now  entitled  Thea^Tua  Anonymonaa 
et  }Viuf ORvnonan ;  and,  besides  an  Introduction  by  Dreyer 
and  a  Lift)  of  Placdus  by  Fabriciiig,  it  contains,  in  sn 
Appendix,  the  before-noticed  treatises  of  Geinter  and 
Decker  with  the  relative  letters  of  Vindingius  and  Bayle, 
and  the  Kanertation  of  Mayer.  This  elaborsle  work  con- 
. tains  noticee  ^of  six  thounand  books  or  authors;  but  it 
is  ill-arran^  and  frequently  inaccurate,  besides  being 
cumbered  with  citations  and  extracts,  equally  useless  and 
fatiguing. 

The  Bnbjectof  false  and  fanciful  names  attached  to  books 
had  been  undertaken  in  France  by  Adrian  Bsillet,  nearly 
about  the  same  period  that  Placcios  commenced  his  in- 
quiries. In  1S90  this  author  published  his  A^iUxtrt  Df- 
fuufi:  hot  this  is  little  more  than  an  introduction  to  an 
intended  catalogue  which  fiaillet  never  completed,  being 
deterred,  as  Ntceton  says,  by  the  fear  lest  the  expowire  ot 
concealed  authon  should  in  some  way  or  other  involve 
him  in  trouble.  In  this  piece,  which  was  reprinted  in 
tlic  sixth  volume  of  De  La  Monnoye's  edition  nf  Baillet's 
Jugemau  dt*  Sanaa,  there  are  some  curious  literary 
anecdotes,  especislly  with  reference  to  the  pasxion  which 
prevailed  after  the  revival  of  letters  for  assuming  classi- 
cal  names.  In  Italy  these  names  were  so  generally  inlro- 
dnced  into  bmilies,  that  the  names  of  tbe  saintii,  hitherto 
the  common  appellatives,  almost  disappeared  from  that 
countrv.  A  similar  rage  for  amuming  the  names  of  cel- 
ebrated authors  was  common  among  I^nch  writers  in  the 
iSth  ceniniy. 

The  taste  for  this  kind  of  research,  which  the  work  of 
PlacciuB  hod  diffused  in  Germany,  produced  several  sup- 
plements to  it  in  that  country.  In  the  Dt  LibrU  ononjmiis 
tt  piruJanpai*  &hediaiima,  published  by  Chrintopher  Au- 
guitiis  Neumann  in  ITll,  there  is  a  dissertation  on  the 
queKUon.  Whether  it  is  lawful  for  an  sulbor  either  to 
withhold  or  disguise  his  name?  which  quenlion  hu  decides 
in  the  afflrmntive.   But  the  Djost  coiiRiderable  of  these  sup- 

Slements  was  that  published  in  1740  by  John  Christopher 
tylius,  librarian  at  Hamburg.  It  contains  a  reprint  of 
tlie  Sehtdiatma  of  Neumann,  with  remarks,  and  a  list  of 
3200  rnthors,  in  addilron  to  those  noticed  by  Placcius. 
The  notices  of  Myiioa,  however,  are  limited  to  books  in 
IjalLl,  French,  and  German,  The  younger  De  Bure 
Kcnpied  himself  partially  with  Ibeae  researches:  his 
nminons  were  supplied  by  M.  Nfe  de  la  Bochelle  in  his 
TaHe  datittle  i  la  BeeSeretie  da  lim-et  ajionymet  qui  one  (U 
onuHufe  dans  la  BiUiograjAU  Inntrudive,  Pariii,  1782. 
The  names  of  several  anonvmous  writers  were  disrovered 
br  Rollin  in  his  TMll  dm  Ktuda,  by  Jordan  in  his  Hitloin 
iu*  toyage  iiuirairt  fait  en  1783;  and  by  Bayle  in  hu 
Btpmtte  oNZ  QiiatiOiw  tTun  pmnnaaL  In  1768  the  Abb6 
de  Id  Porte  published   his  Pranee  liltiraiTt,'  which  was 

'  BiriUet,  Id  hi*  Aftmou  da  »Kmi,  -  XK.  ddIIim  Hnrsl  :=atlix 
for  coijraled  sulhonhlp. 
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republished  with  lar^  additions  in  1769  by  tbe  Abb<  d» 
Hebrail.     Both  editions  contun  numerous  errors,  many 

of  which,  unfortunately,  were  reproduced  by  Ersch,  libra- 
rian of  the  university  at  Jena,  in  his  enlarged  nnblicatioa 
of  1797-1806,  a  work  in  other  respects  of  solid  merit  and 
utility.  The  mauminairt  da  Awmyma  of  the  Abbtf 
Docloe  is  serviceable  but  incomplete;  it  has  been  abridged 
by  Foumier  in  his  IXeiuMmaire  porlatif  de  Bibliograpkie, 
Paris,  ISOa. 

Among  lal«r  anthorities  may  he  mentioned  Weller's- 
Miukirte  lAi^^ratur  der  Slteren  vad  neaeren  Sprachea, 
Leinuc,  1858,  and  Die  faltchen  und  Jmgertea  DrudiorUr 
1858,  and  tbe  IHelionnaire  da  PKodmafiaM,  by  Q.  Heilly, 
1369.  Conspicuous  in  merit  is  the  JTidionnatrs  da 
Ouwaga  Aiurtu/ma  d  JVudOTiymea,  by  M.  Barbier,  librarian 
to  Napoleon  L,  the  last  edition  of  which  is  as  recent  as 
1ST2.  It  comprises  a  vast  number  of  articles,  but  the  plan 
does  not  extend  to  foreign  produ<nions,  except  thoae- 
which  have  heeu  translated  into  French.  His  labors  have 
been  nupplcmented  and  improved  upon  by  De  Maune,  in 
his  Noiatau  Diaioanaire  of  1S68,  and  by  Qu^rard  in  his 
Superchtriei  litieraira  dhoilfa,  Iii7~'i3.  The  lisiof  anony- 
mous writers  in  France  includes  Pascal,  I..a  Rochefou- 
cauld, and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  authorship  of  Aton- 
tcHQuleu's  £^prtt  det  Loi»  was  disguised,  on  its  appearance- 
in  1748,  as  was  the  Anli-ifaehiavk,  written  by  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia,  and  published  by  Voltaire,  who  himself 
wrote  several  works  anonymously.  For  Italian  literature 
there  are  Vine.  Lancetii's  Paeudonima,  published  at  Milan 
in  1836;  and  Melzi's  Ditionario  di  Opere  Anonitae  e  Pteu- 
dmime  di  ScriUori  llaliani,  Milan,  1848^59,"  In  England 
the  practice  of  anonymous  writing,  in  spite  of  the  example- 
of  journalism,  has  never  largely  prevailed ;  but  the  J>flsr* 
of  Junius  are  a  counpicuous  example  of  anthon>hip  suo- 
ceasfuUy  concealed.  The  Ecre  Homo  is  a  recent  instance 
among  the  works  of  current  celebrity.  The  Haiu&oot  of 
Fictitious  Xainet,  by  Olphar  Hamst,  London,  1868,  is  a 
oseful  and  amusing  guide,  especially  to  Etiglish  authors, 
of  the  lighter  literature  of  this  century.  Works  of  this 
class,  however,  are  most  applicable  to  countries  in  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  most  restricted. 

VI.  Qmdmned  and  ProkHiiai  Booh. 

Books  supposed  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  goremment, 
religion,  or  morality  have  been  sometimes  condemned  ti 
the  fiamif,  sominimea  censured  by  particular  tribunals, 
and  sometimes  snpprexsed.  Such  methods  of  destruction 
have  been  followed  in  various  countries,  with  regard  both  t» 
their  own  and  to  foreign  productions;  snd  lists  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  of  the  works  so  interdicted. 

Heathen  antiquity  supplies  some  instances  of  the  burning 
of  obnoxious  books,  such  as  the  reported  destruction  of  the- 
works  of  Pvthagoras  at  Athena,  and  of  astrological  works, 
as  well  as  the  writings  of  Labieuus,  by  Augustus  at  Rome. 
Some  Greek  works,  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Numa  in  181  B.O.,  and  ascribed  to  him,  wore  bimt  ty 
order  of  the  Senate;  the  story  of  their  discovery^iowever, 
is  a  mere  fabrication.  Tacitus  mentions  a  BUiory  by 
Cremutius  Cordus,  which  the  $enste,  to  flatter  Tiberiuiy 
condemned,  because  it  designated  C.  Casnius  the  last  of 
the  Romans.*  Diocletian,  according  to  Eusebiua,  caused 
the  Scriptures  to  he  burnt,  hnt  the  early  Christian  Church 
was  not  slow  in  following  the  example  of  intolerance,  and 
the  chai^  of  heresy  was  a  ready  instrument  for  putting 
down  works  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  the  faith.  Tlie  first 
recorded  inxtance  is  that  of  Arius,  whose  writings  were- 
condemned  to  the  flames  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  Conataxi- 
tine  himself  threatening  with  death  those  who  should 
harbor  any  copies.  The  snme  fate  befell  tbe  works  of 
Nestorlus  at  the  Council  of  Ephesua,  and  those  of  Eutvchea 
at  Chalcetlon.  Pagan  works  were  prohibited  at  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage  in  400.  Aristotle  was  forbidden  by  Ihft 
church  in  the  13th  centnry,  but  the  restriction  was  rehaed 
in  favor  of  tbe  universities  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  A  list 
of  prohibited  books  is  (bund  in  a  decree  of  a  council  al 
Bome  as  early  as  494.*  But  the  chief  rigors  of  peraecu- 
tion  b^an  with  the  Inquisition,  and  the  crusade  a^nst 
literature  increased  in  severity  with  the  multiplication  of 
books  through  the  press.     In  1515  the  Council  of  Lateran 

'  Sh  PstihoMt'i  chapter  on  "  Ituklite  Ltteratur,"  la  I 
BlbUegTBfMca. 
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«t  Rome  iripointed  clerical  censors  to  examine  all  works 
before  ]>ubllcalion,  as  if^  to  use  Millon's  indijconnt  remon- 
«traiice,"SL  Peter  had  bequeathed  to  them  the  keya  of  the 
presB  as  well  as  of  Paradise." '  In  1543  CarafTa  issued  an 
.  -order  lliat  no  book  should  be  printed  withont  leave  from 
the  Inquisition,  and  booksellers  were,  accordingly,  required 
io  send  in  catalqj^aeB.  Bnmet  mention^  however,  a  lint  of 
prohibited  authom,  prepared  bj  order  of  Charles  V.,  which 
was  printed  at  Brussels  io  1540,  and  ia  (tie  earliest  of  its 
bind.  An  Indec  gmeralU  teriploram  mlerdiUortim  was 
published  by  Ihe  Inquisitioa  at  Venice,  in  1543,  and  similar 
calaloRUee  fblloned  from  the  univemities  of  Paris  and 
lonvain.  The  first  Index  of  the  Court  of  Rome  appeared 
in  155S,  and  was  reprinted  in  1559.  The  Bubj(«t  was 
-disenased  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  who  delated  the  right 
«f  supervision  to  the  Pope,  and  the  result  was  the  Inda 
Hidenlinug  of  Pius  IV.,— the  first  Birictlv  Papal  Index,— 
which  was  primed  by  Aldus  at  Borne  in  1504.  Thence 
began  a  long  series  of  literary  proscriptions,  which  was 
eontinned  hy  the  Congregation  of  the  InJei,'  and  of  which 
cne  of  the  immediate  efiecls  was  to  drive  printing  to 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  right  of  dictating  what 
books  should  or  should  not  be  read  was  a  consequence  of 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy  over  the  conscience  and  morals 
■of  mankind;  and  the  vitality  of  persecution  has  been 
preserved  wilhin  the  Romish  Church  by  the  consistent 
■exercise  of  such  pretensions.  The  bibliography  of  these 
Expargatory  Indexes  has  been  copiously  treated.*  Among 
the  earlier  victims  were  Galileo  and  Copernicus;  and 
Bavlish  literature  is  represented  by  such  names  as  Gibbon, 
Bobertson,  Bacon,  Hallam,  Milton,  Locke,  Whalely,  and 
J.  Stuart  Mill.     In  Spain  the  power  of  the  Inquisidou, 

frovoked  by  tlie  invasion  of  Lutheranism,  was  wielded  bj 
emando  ae  Valdea,  whose  catalogue  of  1559  formed  the 
model  of  that  issued  by  Pius  IV.  in  the  same  year.  An 
•edict  of  Philip  II.  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  15T0,  and, 
-a  general  Index  of  all  books  suppressed  by  royal  uithorit; 
■    ■ W.     It  is       "    ■•' 
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of  its  morals."  A  list  of  Ijooka  suppressed  in  France 
between  1814  and  1850  has  beep  edited  by  Fillet  For 
the  more  general  notices  of  prohibited  literature,  we  refer 
-oor  readera  lo  Klotz's  De  Librit  avetorAtu  suit  falalilmi, 
1761 ;  to  Slruvius's  Bibliolheea  H'at.  lAUer.,  vol.  iii.  &  9 ; 
to  the  Dissertations  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Schelhom's 
Amanitata  LileTaria,  which  contain  much  curious  infur- 
mallon;  to  Brunet's  Livra  Suppriraii  tt  Qmdamnh;  and 
40  Feignot's  DicHotmaire  Oritique  et  BMiogm-phiqae  da 
prineipoui;  Livra  eondamnh  au  fai,  tapprimU,  on  etmma-it, 
■2  vols.,  Paris,  1806.  This  last  work  is  agreeably  written, 
and  gives  a  copious  list  of  authorities  on  the  subject;  but 
its  enumeration  of  principal  works  is  far  from  complete, 
jind  comparatively  few  English  books  are  mentioned. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  works  condemned  or  sup- 
|ire«aed  in  England  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  an  article 
in  the  EditJnargh  Reeiea*  supplies  some  interesting  male- 
rials  on  this  subject.  Peacock's  Prtearaor,  which  the 
aiUthor  burnt  with  his  own  hand,  is  an  early  instance, 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  "war  against 
books,"'  however,  began  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  sudden- 
ness of  whose  breach  with  Rome  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  whereas  in  1526  anli-popery  books  were  con- 
■demned  as  heretical,  in  1535  all  books  favoring  popery 
were  decreed  to  IfO  seditious.  Several  of  the  early  trans- 
lations of  Ihe  Bible  were  suppressed,— ^Tyndal's  version 
■amon^  othera.  As  many  copies  of  thai  work  as  Ihe 
.superior  clergy  could  buy  np,  were  publicly  burnt  at  Sl 
Paul's  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1527,  Fi»her,  bishop  of  Rochester, 

S reaching  a  serqion  on  the  occasion.    An  edition  of  the 
ibie  was  suppre^ed  for  a  misprint,  the  printer  having 


'  IMe^tf ,. 

<  A  complete  UU  ot  tbeir  ciUJogues  li  given  In  PeUhutdfa  BM. 
JOiU^tr   '<  Vsrbotens  LlUnlur." 

■See  the  ImUx  Litnrum  proMUunim  a  PnlUcli  a"" '- 

tuHt  BOMMaca   Bodlttana,  hj  TbQ.  Junet,  ttn;   I 
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btMt  edition  or  tb*/wlBwuliiDBlbr  Pliu  VII.  Io  iSle. 
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omitted  the  word  "not"  in  the  seventh  commandniHi^ 
but  a  cop;  survives  in  the  Bodleian.  A  ^eral  banuog 
of  unlicensed  books  was  ordered  by  the  king  in  1530,  llie 
iSijHJieiUion  of  Btqgan,  a,  well-known  invective  agaiott 
Wolsey,  being  included  in  the  list  Another  calalonis 
was  issued  in  1546  by  proclamation,  and  the  Act  3  km  4 
Edward  VI.  made  a  raid  against  miaals  and  boob  of 
devotion.  The  regulations  of  tlie  Star  Chamb^  m  16BS 
clamed  the  power  of  licensing  and  seising  books,  and  theii 
scrutiny  was  as  rigorous  as  that  of  the  Inquisition.  Kerer. 
theless  the  Kign  of  Elizabeth  was  fniitfnl  in  "sdiiiDiatie 
and  libellous  tracts."*  A  notable  offender  wis  Cardinal 
Allen's  AdmonUitm,  containing  a  furious'  attad  mi  the 
queen,  of  which  a  copy  remains  in  the  British  UnseuD; 
and  the  famotis  Martin-Marprelate  tracts  raised  a  storm  of 
opposition.  In  1607  Dr.  Cowell's  Lax  i^tefionory  was  bant 
b^  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  its  ■eeertiona  o( 
divine  right  in  favor  of  James  I.;  and  the  JTinp't  Boaktf 
Sporlt  incurred  the  sane  late  at  the  hands  of  the  Pnrilma 
in  1G44.  The  persecutions  of  the  Star  Chamber  include  U:: 
punishment  of  Prynne  for  his  HiitriovKata,wid  die  sdll 
more  barbarous  mutilation  of  Dr.  Alexander  Leiehton  for 
his  two  works,  lie  Looking  Qlaa  of  Ae  Holv  War.  1624, 
and  Zion's  PUa  ogainH  the  Prtiaaf,  1628.  HiLlooi 
SluovoKiiariK  and  the  D^emo  pro  Popalo  Atiglitano  wen 
suppressed  after  the  Restoration.  Defoe's  Skortal  Wa 
milh  the  DimtnUrt  was  burnt  by  Parliament  In  1703;  and 
sixty  years  later  Wilkes's  Xorth  Briton  incurred  the  sanH 
fate.  The  last  instance  of  authorized  book-bnming  in 
Great  Britain  was  in  1779,  when  the  Commerdal  Batrainlt 
of  Irdand  eontidertd,  by  Ihe  Hon.  Hely  Hnlchiiuon,  was 
given  10  the  flames. 

This  branch  of  biblionvphj  has  a  peculiar  interest  Ic 
the  litemrv  historian.     It  serves  lo  indicate,  for  the  most 

C,  periods  of  political  excitement  or  religions  intolerance, 
tunatelv,  however,  the  efficacy  of  peraecolioa  has  hero 
frustrated  by  the  disseminating  power  of  the  press,  i^llltlt■ 
ingeTaii,  glitcil  audorilat,  is  the  reflection  of  Tacilos;  tai 
experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  it  is  easier  u> 
destroy  an  author  than  his  book.  Melancholy  as  are  tbii 
reconu  of  literary  martyrdom,  there  remains  this  siiii&c- 
tion  that,  in  the  main,  the  policy  of  oppression  has  detaul 


VII.  Oaiidogvtt  and  Biblio^tiphieal  L 
The  £rst  catalogues,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  wen 
those  of  the  early  printers,  who,  as  bookselleis,  pabliahed 
sole-lisls  of  their  works,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  The  moat  ancient  of  these  cataiogi  i^kaala— 
the  bumble  predecessors  of  Bobn's  ^gantic  citalt^e— ii  i 
simple  leaf,  entitled  Libri  Oraa  tmpragi,  pnnted  by 
Aldus  in  1498.  The  list  consiste  of  fourteen  artidc^ 
distributed  into  five  classes, —  grammar,  poetiy,  logic, 
philosophy,  anil  theology,  and  may  be  re^uded  as  one  cf 
the  first  attempts  to  apply  a  system  of  claasificatioa  to 
printed  books.  1(3  interest  is  enhanced  by  its  coabuniDg 
the  price  of  the  books  advertised  for  sate.  The  increni^ 
commerce  in  literature  was  at  once  a  caose  and  a  cook- 
quence  of  similar  catalogues;  and  the  example  of  Atdns 
was  followed  by  Ihe  Stephens,  and  by  Colines,  Wechdl,  uid 
Vascosan,  and  other  French  printers  of  the  first  half  of 
the  IGlh  century,  whose  lists  are  given  in  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
of  Maittaire's  ATma(a  l\/pograpkiei,  the  divisions  of  nb- 
iects  increasing  with  the  spread  of  printed  literature.  In 
England  the  earliest  known  sale-list  of  printed  bo<te*M 
published  by  Andrew  Maunseli,  a  London  bookseller,  fn 
'         ■  ■  8  the  titles  of  many  works  n       ■    -    - 


Weller,  a  bookseller  at  Augsburg;  and  in  1604  it  wM 
followed  by  the  general  Eaater  cataJogue,  printed  by  p^ 
mission  of  the  Gbvemment.  These  catalogues  of  ihe  dif- 
ferent book-fairs  were  collected  together  in  1592  by  Clew 
— whose  researches  included  all  books  printed  since  1%) 
—and  by  Draudiua  in  his  B&liotheea  Oataea  (ISII).  lot 
same  has  been  done  by  Geor^  in'  his  Bucis'  Ltxi^ 
(1768),  acatalogueof  ail  works  printed  in  Europe  np  to  17M 
•  Tha  ngiaunortbe  Blatloner*'  CompuiT  sonUlnwitTieaoriiiatt 
aniertilfor"lDiinedliilrcoDlUcrUloa"liiint.  BeetlillimdQmirin 
Sd  Hrloi,  111.  US.  VoLumo  II.  of  Wood's  Alkat.  Otan.  wn  taml  H 
Oifoid  Id  1S93  by  Ibe  ippullor  of  tti*  unlTtnlly,  tor  lome  ■Uer' 
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The  gnnrlh  of  the  bcx^-trade  nKturaUv  promoted  the 
qmad  of  coUedioDfl;  and  toward*  the  eiid  of  the  17ih, 
ud  eroedKlIj'  during  the  18th  centarr,  book-cMaloguee  of 
OTBij  dcacription  multiplied  nipidl]r.  Their  progress  is 
oopiously  treated  of  in  Nichotos  Jjiteron/  Anadota,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  608-093.'  Host  prirata  oolleclioni,  at  fii«C,  appear 
to  biive  been  bought  and  sold  m  bloe;  and  il  was  throaich 


naiins  eatimata  of  thei. 
in  IS/Sprepand  an  excellent  cslaIogi)e  of  the  librarj  of  the 
Jnuit  Callage  de  Clennonl  at  Paris,  oainK  ihs  materials, 
like  other  biblic^rephera  after  him,  ior  a  clasaified  gjstem 
of  his  own.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Oldys  were  the  joint  editore 
of  the  BOAioUteca  HarUiam,  which  they  prepared  for  tta- 
bome  the  bookseller,  who  bought  the  librarj  of  the  eari  of 
Oxford  i  aod  MaittHire  drew  the  scheme  of  arrangement. 
The  earliest  catalcwues  of  public  libraries  were  simple 
inveDtories,  disposed  in  alphabetical  otder,  with,  at  most, 
a  few  biographical  notices  interspersed  ;  yet  they  paved  the 
■aj,  in  the  handa  of  Conrad  Gcsner,  for  the  study  of 
"pure"  bibliography.  The  compilation  of  cafii^oytKS  mt- 
jonn^  was  deferred  till  the  ISih  oentnrf,  when  the  labots 
-of  French  librariai^s  or  booksellera,  such  as  Piget,  Prosper 
Harchind,  Martin,  Barrois,  Baillet,  and  the  De  Bures, 
created  by  that  means  a  public  taste  for  books.  The 
neatest  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Freoch  Bibliothiifiit 
RayaU,  begun  in  1739,  and  finished  in  lU  vols,  in  1753. 
Port  i.,  rdating  to  printed  books,  was  superintended  by  the 
Abb4s  Salier  and  Boudot.  In  a  perfect  tataiogut  raitaani 
slpliabMical  arrangemeiit  is  dispensed  with ;  every  work 
-occupies  its  proper  place  in  regard  to  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  subject  treated,  and  (he  ground  traversed  by  the  author. 
"Catalt^un  of  this  sort,"  says  Dibdin,  "are  to  bibtiog- 
raphets  what  reports  are  to  lawyers,-"  and  Maittsire  terms 
them  "  prooea-verbauz  litltiraircs,  servant  i,  decider  une  in- 
flnild  de  i^uestions  qui  s'^livent  Bi;r  la  bibliologie."  The 
consolidation  of  these  detached  cataipgiies  was  a  conseqnence 
of  the  incmwed  reqairemenla  of  learning,  and  the  BMio- 
tktea,  or  registers  of  particular  libraries,  supplied  the  first 
raMeriaJs  for  a  general  dictionary  of  reference.  Bibjiog- 
Taphy,  thuB  represented,  is  the  eodtx  diplomatiaa  of  lit- 
-erary  history,  with  a  field  of  research  co^itetuire  with 
the  innumerable  productions  of  the  press.  But  a  nni- 
Tenal  dictionary  of  this  kind  is  but  a  dream  of  biblit^ 
mphers ;  nor  would  any  single  compiler  be  equal  to  the 
task.  The  BibiitAhtea  Unmriala  of  Oesner  in  1646  is  the 
earliest  and  almost  the  only  effort  of  this  nature.  His  work 
profented  to  include  the  titles  of  all  known  books,  existing 
or  lost,  but  he  confined  himself  to  those  in  Hebrew,  Qreek, 
and  Latin.  The  first  volume  is  classed  alohabelically, 
S0R«]in^  to  the  authors'  names;  the  second  contains  a 
distribution  of  subjects,  and  is  divided  into  nineteen  books. 
Baithaiar  Ostem,  in  1625,  published  a  Bibtiolhiqat  Uni- 
mavelle,  or  cfltalogus  of  printed  books  from  1500  to  1624. 
A  general  survey  of  printed  literature  might  be  made 
to  the  end  of  the  16lh  century;  but  the  idea  is  now 
wholly  chimerical,  since  the  number  of  books  eurpassee 
All  human  calculalion.  The  Bibiiolhtea  BrUanniea,  or  Oni- 
tral  Indez  ^  Sritiak  and  Faram  lAltratwre,  by  Dr.  Watt  of 
Glasgow,  published  in  1S24,  i  vols.,  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
modem  expoution  of  Oeener's  idea.  All  so-called  general 
dictionaries  are,  in  fact,  written  on  a  selective  principle  of 
•omc  kind,  the  only  means,  as  Baron  de  Beiffenbeig  re- 
marks, of  achieving  utility  and  completeness.  Ersch,  the 
ftmnder  of  modem  bibliography  in  Germany,  published 
his  Aagemeinm  Ri^trtoriun  der  LUtmtar  in  1793-1809; 
but  the  fiivt  really  comprehensive  work  in  that  country 
was  Ebert's  AUfffmeina  BibiingrapkUdta  Lezieoa,  Leipsic, 
1821-IS30,  an  English  translation  of  which  was  printed 
U  Oxford  in  1837,  4  vols.  Svo.  Kuser's  VoUMtaadiijei 
Bieherieciaon,  and  Heinsiua'a  AUgemeinti  BuehaUxieon, 
with  the  continuation  by  Schultz,  are  nseful  works  of  ref- 
«mwe;  but  their  contents,  as  might  be  oxpeded,  are  far 
tnan  jnstiiying  the  epithet  of  universal.  Osmont,  Coilleao, 
«nd  other  French  compilers  on  a  large  scale,  limited  their 
notices  to  rare  and  remarkable  books  |  and  De  Bure  in 
his  BS>liogniphie  /nsCrucfiw  only  included  jiroductions  of 
inferior  repute,  because  hb  original  materials  were  too 
Maoty  to  iOnatrale  all  the  divisions  of  a  complete  ^lem 

iSm  iIh  CifllMu')  iMc<.  BMimvplUmt!  DIMIn's  Blblbmanla. 
K-JM-ntia:  hnil  the  "Citalogua  dw  Milnih^|»t<i  PinLcuUSre* " 
•t  tli«  and  of  BMUv.  tMinmlb  (Ilanuel>-Ront),  furl*.  i««T. 


and  comprise  what  he  termed  a"  Corps  de  Kbiiographle 
choisie."  Brunet's  Manud  dti  Libraira  was  the  first  work 
which   embraced   in   alphabetical   order  what  was    most 

EreciouB  in  the  literature  of  all  time*  and  nation*.  It  was 
rst  published  in  three  volumes,  Svo,  in  1810,  and  has 
since  passed  through  several  editions.  It  is  br  richer  in 
English  and  German  books  than  any  of  the  preceding 
compilations,  and  its  clan  is  such  as  to  aSbrd  til  the 
advantages  both  of  a  dictionary  and  a  closed  catalogue. 
As  a  practical  work  of  reference,  whether  to  the  bibliogra- 
pher or  the  student,  it  is  the  most  complete  dictionary  yet 
published  on  a  scale  so  comprehensive.  The  Bibiiograpkie 
Univeridle  (Manuels-Roret),  Paris,  1657,  contains  a  copious 
list  of  the  leading  works  on  the  different  snbjects  of  learn- 
ing, which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  succinct 
summary  of  the  principal  editions  of  an  author's  work, 
including  the  ancient  classics.  Among  works  avowedly 
devoted  to  tpedal  bibliography,  some  are  limited  to  the 
productions  of  certain  epociis.  The  first  century  of  print- 
ing has  been  an  attractive  subject  of  research,  as  has  been 
noticed  above  in  the  chapter  on  early  printed  books.  The 
BiblioyrapMe  de  la  France  was  the  first  irtistworthv  com- 
pilation of  annual  literature  in  that  country.  Of  more 
immediate  value  for  purely  literary  purpcees  are  those 
dictionaries  or  catalogues  which  are  resected  to  particular 


the  Iimiled  scope  of  their  contents,  than  is  available  in  a 
work  prefeasedly  general.  "  Through  the  want  of  inch," 
said  oldys, "  how  many  aulhois  have  we  who  an  ooomming 
their  time,  their  quiet,  and  their  wita,  in  searching  for  either 
what  is  fiBst  finding,  or  already  found."  A  catali^e,  in 
short,  might  be  made  of  mpei^uous  writinm  by  authors 
who  have  dug  in  mines  of  literaturo  already  exhausted. 
The  tendency,  however,  of  modem  bibliography  is  fortu- 
nately to  subdivide  the  field  of  literature;  and  the  student 
of  any  special  department  of  leaming  need  be  at  no  loss  for 
authorities  to  consult.  Bale's  lUuMriam  Majorit  BriUmiaa 
Scriplcram  &iBimoHuni  (1456),  John  Pita's  D»  Atadaniei* 
tl  lUaUHbtu  Aaglia  SeripCoriima  (1619),  Bishop  Tanner's  - 
Bibliotkeea  Brtianniea-Hibernita  (1748),  and  Nicolson's 
Sittariud  Libraria,  4to,  1776,  are  the  earliest  catalogues, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  our  national  literature.  AlUt  of  ^xon 
writers,  by  Wanley,  forms  the  second  volume  of  Hickes'a 
Thanurai.  A  Crilieai  Dielionary  of  Engluh  Liitralure  and 
BritinA  arid  ^mcrioan  JuMort,  oy  8.  A.  Allibont^  3  vols., 
1850-1872,  is  an  industrious  work.  The  BMio^rofbei't 
Manual  (^  Englith  Lilatiiurt,  by  W.  T.  Lowndes,  is  indis- 
uensnble  to  the  collector:  and  for  a  first  attempt  of  the 
kind,  displnvs  a  singular  degree  of  accuracy  and  researeh. 
His  BrilUh  Librarian,  or  Bnok  OolUetor't  Guide,  1839,  pur- 
ported to  give  a  classed  catalogue  of  books  on  English  lit- 
erature printed  in  Great  Britain;  he  lived,  however,  to 
complete  only  six  numbeis  of  the  division — Belioion  and  U» 
Hiilory.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  BMiografhieai  Dietimary,  6 
vols.,  1803,  is  restricted  to  works  in  the  learned  and  Eastern 
languages;  his  fii£f io^rapAieo^  JfiiuZiany,  pub1i«lied  in  1800 
ns  a  supplement,  contains,  among  other  matter,  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  English  translations  of  the  classics.  To  foreign 
literalure  belong,  among  ot!iei«,  Quirard's  La  France  Lil- 
Itmirt,  and  the  BMiolhiq^ie  Hatorvpte  of  Le  Long;  the 


Bihlielhtca  BeMca  of  J.  F.  Foppens,  2  vols,  1739 ;  BOitio- 
theca  HupaniLNona  tl  Vttut,  by  Kicholaa  Antonio,  1783- 


Aiminddigt  LiUeratar  Lexicon,  2  vols.,  1S20;  Georn's  AW- 
geiMMei  Europaitchee  B&eber-Lericon,  1742-58;  and  others 
which  space  forbids  us  to  enumerate. 

The  works  devoted  to  special  branches  of  knowledge 
form  a  host  in  themselves,  and  we  can  only  mention  a  few 
of  them,  by  way  of  illustration.  To  theology  belong  such 
works  as  Le  Long's  BiUiaUuxa  Sarra,  1723,  and  the  jBtMio- 
(Aeea  Tbeoloffia  Stiecta,  by  WalchLiu,  1757,  as  well  as  his 
Bibiiotbtfa  Palriitica,  new  edition.  1834.  Judaic  literature 
is  represented  by  Furst,  and  Hebrew  wrilere  by  Wolfius, 
1716-33.  Upenius,  a  learned  German  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  devoted  separate  Bibliotbeea  to  theol<»y,  law, 
philoeophy,  and  medicine,  which  were  collected  in  his 
BSUictieea  BaUis.  His  BibtioUieea  Jwridica  has  recdved 
several  snpplementa  by  other  writers,  and  is  much  the  most 
valuable  of  his  series.  ^t\Armna'i  Legal  Biblioifraplig,  ^od 
the  valuiible  work  of  M.  Oamu^  LeUra  sur  la  pr^enien 
fAmeat  el  Bibiiolhioiie  ehouie  dee  Livrt*  lU  Droii^  deserv* 
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o  the  biblifw 


wpecUI  Dotlce.  The  BUtnAaea  Buloriai  of  Heuiel  re- 
lates to  liutorical  works  of  all  ag«s  <u>d  natioiu.  An  ex- 
cellent mUlogueof  books  of  to/sscs  uid  travel  ia  giveo 
u  the  BAlioliigve  Unmrtelle  dei  Voya^,  by  M.  Boucher 
de  Is  Richarderie,  6  vols.,  Puis,  1808.  Dr.  Vouqk's  Oaia- 
laguK  of  Worie  reiatiiig  In  Natural  PAi^DiniAv,  the  CaltUogia 
Bibliolheea  HuUoria  Natwalit  Jomhi  Banks,  bj  Dr.  Dry- 
ander,  and  EngelmanD'e  Sihliolneea  ^utoricn-naCumZui, 
Lrlpsic,  1846  (supplement,  1861) ;  tlie  Bibliolheea  Maltte- 
wtaltea  of  Murhara,  Lalaiide'B  Bibliagraphie  Atb-artovaqve, 
and  ihe  JUhlw^raphie  Agnmamiqw,  nre  leadins  works, 
written  on  the  same  principle  of  selectian.  Brilisn  Tnpt^ 
raphy  was  treated  by  Goiigh  in  1780,  and  by  Upcott  in 
1818.  Nisard'a  Halaire  da  Livra  pcpubirei,  mt  dt  la  Lit- 
Uraiare  du  Ootportage,  1854,  a  curious  and  anmsing  work, 
may  abo  be  mentioued.  CEttinger's  BibUoaraphU  But- 
graphiq'oe  contains  a  copious  catalogue  of  purely  biographi- 
cal works. 

For  a  comprchenrnve  work  of  reference  onspedalbibliog- 
nphiea  we  cannot  do  better  thai)  refer  our  readers  to  the 
BMiolitea  Bilili«</ravhica,  by  Dr.  Julius  Petzholdt,  Leip- 
•ic^  1866.  Part  i.  relates  to  works  on  bibliography;  part 
Taijhy  of  different  nations ;  and  jiari  iii.  to 
1  with  special  branches  of  learning,  whicli 

-o  leadina  divisions.    The  Siprrioirt  Bibli- 

'>graphiqiie  Uaaend  of  M.  Feignot  is  a  useful  but  ill-ar- 
ranged work;  it  dates  back,  moreover  to  1812.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  and  research,  especially  with  r^ard 
to  scientific  subjects,  obviously  throws  works  of  this  de- 
scription soon  out  of  date  to  the  student,  who  desires  to  be 
Bcrjutunled  with  the  most  recent  as  well  as  the  earlier  au- 
thorities. As  tandmarhs,  however,  of  the  stale  of  know- 
ledge at  diSefcnl  epochs,  Ihej  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
Jiterai'7  biblic^rapber. 

VIIL  On  the  Oaaijication  of  Booia. 
The  different  methods,  adopted  from  time  to  time,  of 
classing  books  according  to  tlieir  subject  matter,  has  occa- 
sioned a  variety  of  so-called  u/tlemt  of  bibliography,  which 
it  is  imporlnnt  to  notice,  but  which  space  forbids  us  to  de- 
scribe in  detail.  A  distinction  must  be  observed  between  a 
scheme  of  arrangement  applied  to  a  pailicular  librarv,  and 
liniited  therefore  by  its  contents,  and  one  which  emhraces 
in  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  the  entire  range  of  tilera- 
lurc.  Nothing,  on  either  head,  is  ieamt  from  the  Greeks 
and  Bomaos;  the  clamed  catalogne  of  the  library  of  BL 
Emmeran  at  Ratisbon,  compiled  in  1347,  and  containing 
twelve  divisions,  ia  cited  as  the  earliest  specimea  of  its 
kind.  (See  Libbariih.)  The  most  ancient  system,  in  ihe 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  is  ascribed  to  the  Chinese,  who  in 
the  13th  century  diatribtiled  the  field  of  human  knowledge 
into  classes  numbering  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  with  sec- 
tional subdivisions  to  each. 


inated  chieBy  with  librarians  or  compilers  of  catalogues. 
In  1587  Jean  Baptiste  Catdona  wrote  four  treatises  on  the 
principal  libraries  of  his  dav.  Hia  description  of  the  li- 
Dtat7  of  the  Escorial  was  followed  in  1635  by  Arias  Mon- 
lanua,  whoM  catalogue  divided  the  books  there  according 
to  languaces,  separating  M38.  from  printed  works,  and  dis- 
tributed tlie  whole  into  sixty-four  classes.  Their  number 
was  reduced  by  Caairi  in  his  Biblioth^ime  Arabico'EspaQnoU 
de  FEiairial,  Madrid,  1700.  In  1831  John  Bliodius  pro- 
posed a  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  the  university  llbrarT 
at  Padua,  which  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Sertt- 
paaa  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  from  a  manuscript  found  '    ''  ~ ' 


timilar  to  (hat  of  Claudius  Clement,  in  his  JVuwi  atne  BMt' 


MHt,  1635.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Canon  de 
Cordea,  which  was  purchased  by  Mazarin,  was  compiled  in 
1643  by  his  librarian,  Gabriel  Naud^  whose  Addttian  d  la 
vie  de  Lome  XL  contains  much  curious  matter  on  bibliog- 
raphy, but  who  is  best  known,  perhap^  from  hU  defence  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  His  Diaerlalio  de  in- 
slmeada  BibliolKeea  had  previously  appeared  in  1627  in  a 
French  version,  entitled  Avit  pour  drmer  uiu  Biblioliiqtie, 
an  English  translation  of  which  was  published  by  John 
Evelyn  in  1661 ;  it  was  followed  by  several  treatises  of 
Ihesame  kind,  containing  minut«  instructions  to  librarians.' 
>  David  KOUsr's  StUag*  aUjMt  itr^Unm  ie  tme  ordiiuinda  a  ar- 


F.  Rostgaard  published  in  169?  a  iVojeC  cTiMe  woai^ 
allkod*  povr  inmr  vn  calahgae,  which  serves  to  illuamli 
the  difl^'ence  between  arranging  a  catalt^e  and  a  libraiy, 
Naud4  finds  fault  with  the  Tar-Ielched  refineraenU  of  Iw 
predecessors,  and  bis  diviuons  have  the  mrrit  of  beuv 
n)ore  simple  and  precise.  "  It  is  certain,"  sa;s  Hr.  Ed- 
wards, "that  a  good  catalogue  will  require  amudi  moi* 
minute  classification  than  would  be  either  nseful  or  pncd 
cable  in  the  presses  of  a  library."'  A  confosioci  belweai 
Iheee  two  distinct  objects  has  laively  pervaded  the  "tji- 
tem"  of  even  later  writeia,  who  have  supposed  tfae  nioa 
nicety  and  exactness  to  be  equally  necenary  and  equally 
practicable  in  both.  Where  there  is  a  classed  calakigD^ 
the  grand  objects  of  a  systematic  arrangement  are  mf- 
ficiently  provided  for,  independently  of  the  locattoa  of  the 
books  on  which  so  much  fanciful  lore  has  been  expmded. 
If  there  be  no  classed  catalogue,  it  is  tolerably  dear  tlu^ 
for  purposes  of  convenient  and  ready  referenoe,  a  muuile 
classification  of  books  on  the  shelves,  however  acental^ 
may  tend  only  tti  bewilder  and  confuse.    Bimplid^  is  Ihs 


Qtanr  d 
in  any  clsssified  catalogue  extending  to  details. 

These  remarks  apply  lately  to  the  ordinary  ^stem  of  . 
modem  French  bibliographers,  the  origin  of  which  is  va- 
riously ascribed  to  Bouillaud,  Gamier,  and  Martin.  Pri- 
ority of  dale  appears  to  belong  to  Bouillaud,  for  his  £iUw- 
lAeea  Tkaana,  or  sale-calalegue  of  Ihe  famous  library  of  De 
Thou,  had  existed  in  M9.  souio  time  before  it  vis  edited 


by  Quesnel  in  1679.     His  system^  ei 

oI(wy,  jurisprudence,  history,  philo    .    ,, 

the  last  including  Iieterodox  and  miscellaneoua  w 


y,  jurisprudence,  history,  philosopiiy,  and  literature, — 


calaliwue  by  P.  Gamier  of  the  library  of  Clermont,  aili- 
tled  SgtUma  BiblioOieea  GoSegii  Parisiensie  SoaetatU  Jtn, 
was  published  two  years  previously.  The  headiap  em- 
brace 461  subdiviaiona,  of  which  74  belong  to  theology,  8S 
to  philosophy  (a  class  clumsily  and  confusedly  arTanged|, 
227  to  history,  and  72  to  jurispmdence.  In  1709  app^red 
Prosper  Marchand's  system,  developed  in  his  Oaloltjti 
biblioliieBa  Joaehinu  FofiUritr.  In  his  preface  be  attai^  the 
system  of  Naud^  and,  after  treating  of  the  diSereat  uedi- 
ods,  via.,  the  order  of  nature,  of  nations,  of  langaagc*,of 
time,  and  alphabetical,  sums  up  his  divisions  into  tbeolagj, 
or  divine  knowledge;  philosophy,  or  liunum  knowledge^ 
separated  into  belles  lettres  and  sciences;  and  history, or 
tlie  knowledge  of  events.  Botiillatid's  system,  as  modified 
by  Marchand,  was  adopted  by  Qabriei  Martin  in  dkoI  i^ 
tlie  catal(^uea,  anioundng  to  nearly  ISO,  which  ha  pab- 
lialied  between  1711  and  1760,  and,  aflerwarda,  with  nme 
enlaiveraent  of  subdivisions^  by  De  Bute  in  his  BUtitpo- 
pKie  JjulrveUva.  The  result  of  tlieir  succosive  laboi&  ^lidi 
IS  known  as  "the  system  of  the  Paris  bookaeUai^"  w  the 
one  commonly  adopted  in  France,  and  ooousts  of  theokfy, 
jurisprudence,  sciences  and  arts,  literature,  and  historv. 
Borne  changes,  it  b  true,  were  afterwards  propcsed.  H. 
Ameilhon,  in  a  paper  published  in  1799  jn  tiie  Mauxn  of 
tlie  French  In3Litute,su^esied  as  primitive  cImscs,— gram- 
mar, logic,  murals,  jurisprudence,  metaphyaiGS,  physii^ 
arts,  belles  lettres,  and  history, — his  Bevolutionary  sympa- 
thies inducing  hirn  to  discard  theology  from  tlie  list.  Bat 
the  s^-stem,  finally  elaborated  by  Martio,  survived  to  gov- 
ern tlie  classification  of  the  principal  libraries  in  his  Mxm- 
Ir^.  Of  the  various  innovations,  the  system  of  Dannoti  in 
Ills  MhnDiretar  la  CtattifiaiiuM dia  Liera  <^uaegrtnd>  Si- 
liotli&qae,  1800,  is  frequently  cited  as  the  best.  Sines  then 
the  Paris  scheme  has  oeen  modified  by  bibliographen  lifcs' 
Bubier,  Achard,  and  Brunet ;  by  M.  Merlin  ialiis  caialcgns 
of  the  library  of  Baron  Bilvestre  de  8ac;y  (1842) ;  and  by 
M.  Albert,  in  his  Blchemht*  tvr  let  jrrinapa  JoKdamaitat 
de  la  doM^eulitm  (funs  BMioUtiqve,  Paris,  1847.  CNeoinV 
system  (1808),  for  the  Imperial  library  at  8t.  Petenbnit 
separated  sciences  from  arts,  and  introduced  philology  as  a 
distinct  class.  Dr.  Conyers  Hiddteton  in  1723  tobniitud 
a  scheme  to  the  senate  of  Cambridge  for  the  dasi&atiot 
of  the  university  library;  Che  classes  proposed  by  him  be- 
ing these— 4heoli^y,   history,  jurisprudence  philost^Ti 


to  bOHIMeea,  17IS.  conUlni 


i  fuH  toooudt  of  auUitfftilM  sv  » 


that  duUi.    A  chipier  nt  Marbari  PUglMer  li  derDted  tu  Uh  h 
■ulllMl.    S«  also  Lalbnitf,  Op.  Oiw,  td.  17BS,  voL  t.  :  ind  BalU 
Jugoncn.-'fii fiOMH.  Aimatfailln'i  JtoaiT— JimiiH>|M IMmt 
■ppmred  la  1B37. 
'E.  l^wudi.  Minwtri  tf  LOmrta,  a  IA   8ss  Ui  dMvlvM 
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■uthematioi,  iwlnnl  hL'toiy,  medivine,  bellw  lettrea  {lil- 
trei  kymaiuora),  and  mbcellaneolut.  Hartweli  Home's 
Ontltimfar  lAtUanifMalMiiya  jCifrrary^bMedoQ  tbe  Paris 
•<rMetii,  wen  Bubmiued  about  tbe  sane  lime  to  the  Tnulees 
of  the  Bntish  Miaeum.  A  serriceable  "Scheme  for  Town 
Librariea"  is  embodied  in  the  chapter  or  Mr.  Edwanb'a 
book  piBTUHMlj  qootcd. 

Of  the  more  geneml  "  sipslems,"  baaed  on  a  Burrev  of  the 
£eld  of  humaD  knowledge,  and  not  immediate!;  directed 
to  the  requiremenls  of  a  library,  a  brief  notice  must  euf- 
Gce.  The  earlieat  evBtem,  in  this  Bense  of  the  word,  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Cunnut  Qtener,  the  founder^  as  Dibdin 
calls  him,  of  pure  bibliography.  Yet  Iio  was,  in  fact,  pre- 
ceded, however  feebly,  by  Alexo  Vanegos,  whose  work, 
published  at  Toledo  in  1540,  forms  (he  first  imperfect  type 
of  fuuire  efforts  of  that  kind.  His  divisions  are  fourfold, 
via.:  "  Ori^iui — of  the  harmony  between  predestination 
and  free  will;  Sataral — of  the  philosophy  of  the  visible 
world ;  Rational — of  the  function  and  use  of  reason ;  Rt- 
xaiUd — of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures."  Gesner's,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  at  a  general  en- 
cyclopedia of  literature,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  cata- 
logue. His  syBtem  was  first  published  in  1548  as  sn  index 
of  matters  to  his  Bihliothtea  Unitxrwiu,  under  the  title  of 
Pbnrfecforum  live  PartUionum  Uaivertataiiit  Libri  XXI.' 
Fiorina  Trefler,  a  Bavarian  BcncHicline,  published  at 
Augnburg  in  1560  a  Mithode  de  elaaxer  let  Livra,  which 
Ptignot  desrnbes  as  "  plus  que  mediocre."  In  1537  ap- 
peared (lie  TalAeaia  actompiia  de  Unix  la  aria  lihtnaix,  by 
Cbrisiufle  de  Savigny,  which  Brunei  asserts  was  (lie  model 
of  Bacon's  "Encyclopedical  Tree,"  but  which  was  subatan- 
(uJly  the  system  of  Gesncr.  The  well-known  speculations 
<f  &con  aa  lo  the  genealogy  of  knowledge  were  embodied 
by  lyAlembert  in  his  iJwcourg  praiminaire  li  eEnByclo- 
Bidie  Mitliodique,  Anal.,  1767.  Tliev  were  also  made  tlie 
basis  of  other  schemes  by  Ke^nanlt-Warin,  Lairc,  Fcrrario, 
and  especially  Peignol,  whose  sysleui  wna  divided  into 
three  primitive  claaties,  viz.,  history,  pliiloeophy,  and  im- 
agination, with  the  addition  of  bibliogmphy,  as  aa  iatro- 
ducLory  class.  Uirard's  system  was  embodied  in  an  £»• 
tudapidie  o»  tHetiowaain  Toiaoanl  da  Seienca,  da  ArU,  tt 
da  MitUrs,  edited  in  1751  by  Diderot  and  d'Alemhert, 
the  latter  of  whom  undertook  tlie  part  relating  lo  malhe- 
malics.  Camus  in  179S  (ook  man  in  a  slate  of  nature,  and 
then  classed  his  library  in  the  order  in  which  this  "  man  of 
nature"  is  suppuaed  to  form  his  impressions  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  diviBions  of  Thi^baut  in  1802  comprised— (1), 
ConnuisBonces  instrumenlalcs ;  (2),  Connsisaances  essen- 
tielles;  and  (3),  Ojunaissances  de  convenances,  and  were 
foanded  on  a  somewbat  similar  principle  to  that  adopted  in 
1822  br  the  MangiiisFortiad'Urban.ia  his  JfoiKieau  limine 
de  Bibliographic  alphabHiqat,  who  prefaced  his  classes  with 
«ocyciopiedias.  AmpSre,  in  1834,  in  his  Eaaai  lur  la 
Phiiotopliix  da  Seienca,  has  dii^tigured  his  system  with  a 
needlessly  technical  nomenclature. 

Much  nnnecessary  refinement  has  been  expended  by 
German  wrilera  on  this  subject  The  system  of  Leibnili, 
however,  in  1718,  ii  well  suited  to  practical  purposes. 
His  leading  classes  are  these — theology,  jurisprudence, 
medidae,  intellectual  philoeophy,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  philology,  history,  and  miscellaneous.'  The 
scheme  of  the  Jena  Btperloriwa,  published  in  1793, 
cunloins  IS  primitive  classes,  and  no  less  than  1200  sub- 
divisions. The  system  of  Denis,  formerly  keeper  of  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  was  developed  m  his  EijiUUitng 
M  di«  Bidterhindt,  2d  edition,  ]7S5;  he  classifies  learning 
into  theology r  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  medicine,  matlie- 
matics,  hisiotr,  and  philology.  Krug's  system  followed  in 
1796,  and  ScIilelermacher'B  in  1852.  Wuttig's  UniMrMi- 
BibUographU,  1862.  aimed  at  embracing  in  a  ayslematio 
survey  the  collected  literature  of  tlie  current  time- 
In  England  the  clarification  of  learning  has  been 
treated  as  a  branch  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  bibli- 
ography. Locke's  £way  on  Im  Human  Uaderstaiviing 
oontoins,  in  book  iv.  c.  21,  a  "Division  of  the  Sciences; 
and  Bentham  has  an  "  Essay  on  Nomenclature  and  Classi- 
fication" in  his  ChreOomatkia,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  intended  it  to  apply  lo  the  diatributioD  of  bAoks. 
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Coleridge,  In  liis  Vrdeenal  Dietionary  (^  SkimUdge,  1817. 
aimed  at  combining  the  advantasea  of  a  philoaophlcal  and 
alphabetical  arrangement,  and  adopled  four  leading  daaaes, 
viz., — pnre  sciences,  mixed  scienc^  history,  and  literature, 
including  philolo^.  Lord  Lindaav's  Prvipiiiaon  by  AiUoff' 
ammt,  1M5,  contaitis  another  method,  based  on  his  theory 
of  the  divisioiu  of  human  thought. 

For  further  information  on  thi^  branch  of  the  sutijeci 
the  reader  is  referred  lo  Peignot'B  article  on  "Systtme'*  in 
his  JMiomuare  de  Bibliologie.  nod  especially  to  the  chapter 
on  "Bibliographical  Bj-steros"  in  Petiholdt's  Bibliolktm 
Bibliographiea,  Leipeic,  1866.  Many  of  the  above-named 
schemes,  particularly  those  of  high,  philosophical  preten- 
sions, are  fanciful  in  theoiy,  and  quite  unsuited  to  (he 
practical  requirements  of  a  catalogue  of  rererence.  The 
classes  of  Denis  were  based  on  the  words  of  Bolo- 
Wisdon  ha(h  builded  a  house;  she  hath  hewn  out 
en  pillars ;"  and  Naud^  mentions  a  writer  who  pro- 
posed to  cloBB  all  sorts  of  books  under  the  three  heads  of 
morals,  sciences,  and  devolion ;  and  who  asigned,  as  tho 
^unds  of  this  arrangement,  the  words  of  (he  I^raisl, 
Diteipiinam,  Bonitaiem,  a  Scimliam  doee  me.     Ther 


bibliographeiB  speculale  in  this  field  with  a  view  to  cato 
li^ae-making,  they  entirely  foigel  their  proper  provino 
and  objects.  The  compilation  of  a  good  catalt^e  of  nii 
exlensive  library  is  quite  difficult  enough,  without  indulg- 
ing in  refined  abstractions  on  the  genealogy  of  human 
knowledge. 

Aa  regards  works  and  collections  which  cannot  with  . 
propriety  be  limited  (o  any  one  diviwon  of  knowledge,  il 
would  be  advisable  to  Kder  them  to  an  additioned  or 
mitcllfoierra*  class,  ss  has,  in  fact,  been  done  by  some 
writers.  Camas  proposes  lo  enter  such  works  in  ihe  class 
in  which  (heir  authors  meat  excelled  ;  but  this  plan  would 
obviously  produce  much  confusion.  While,  however^  a 
miscellaneous  class  might  properly  indicate  the  collective 
editions  of  an  authoi^s  worka,  yet  bis  separate  treatisef 
should  be  entered  under  the  Enbjecls  to  which  they  belong 
A  system  of  cross-reference  is  in  many  casea  uoavoidabla, 
if  completeness  of  general  design  is  to  be  combined  with 
the  cardinal  object  of  a  classed  catalogue,  namely,  that  of 
showing  what  has  been  written  by  the  aulhora  specified 
therein  on  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  as  they  may 
be  beat  arranged. 

IX.  SibtiogTapky  in  OeneruL 
Il  has  heen  our  object  in  (his  article  to  insdtiite  such  a 
division  of  the  su^ect,  as  should  enable  us  (o  point  out  (he 
best  sources  of  information  in  r^ard  to  all  its  branches. 
Some  works  slill  remain  to  be  noticed  which  treat  gener- 
ally of  all  matteis  relating  to  bibliography,  though  their 
scope  and  purpose  differ  according  to  the  view  of  the 
science  adopted  by  the  writer.  A  comprehensive  and 
judicious  digest  of  bibliographical  lore  is  still  wanted,  but 
thfetid  are  several  works  which  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  Cailleau's  £>aai  de  Bibliogmphie,  appended 
to  his  ZHetimiuure  of  1790,  is  an  interesliug  treatise.  Tha 
Einl(itii.ng  in  die  BSeherlmnde  of  M.  Denis,  17»5~9a,  la  an 
excellent  work  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  them 
relating  to  bibliography,  and  the  second  to  literary  hisloty. 
The  ^Ui  EUmentairt  da  Biblioffraphie,  by  S.  Boulard, 
Paris,  1806,  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  inlroduclioa  to 
all  works  on  that  subject  written  np  to  (he  dale  of  its  ap- 
pearance. The  labors  of  Peignot,  besides  his  worka  on 
suppressed  and  rare  books  already  noticed,  include— (I), 
the  Manuel  BiMiographiaue,  oh  JSaao)  lur  la  amnoiaanet  dea 
Urrei,  det  fonnaUy  da  tditima,  de  la  manSre  de  eompota-  una 
Biblii>thime,  tie.,  1801 ;  and  (2),  the  DidimnaiTermaaimi  de 
Biblioiogie,  2  vols.  8vo,  1802.  The  plan  of  this  work,  ai 
Brunei  admits,  ia  well  conceived,  and  fumishfs  a  couveni/- 
ent  mode  of  reference.  Bibliography  is  certainly  indebted 
to  ibis  industrious  compiler,  but  his  details  have  in  many 
respecta  been  rendered  obsolete  by  subsequenl  research,  ond 
bis  vague  notions  of  the  scope  and  objects  of  his  study  have 
frequently  led  him  into  confusion  and  extravagance.  A 
Manael  da  SibUmihiU,  by  the  same  author,  appeared  at 
Dijon  in  1823.  The  Oaure  Eliiaeatain  de  BAliograpkie,  by 
C.  F.Achard,  Marseilles,  3  volfl.8vo,  1807, derives  ils  chief 
value  from  its  excelleat  summary  of  the  diSerent  aystenu 
of  ctaaaification  applied  Ui  books.    Wfl  learn  from  ue  in- 
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Irodndion,  that  M.  Francois  de  Kenfch&teaa,  vhen  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  ordered  the  libruiane  of  all  the  depart' 
menta  to  deliver  lectures  on  biblioKraph^,  but  Iliat  the  plan, 
which  indeed  appears  fanciful,  entirely  failed,  the  librarians 
hariDg  been  fbaiut  qaite  incapable  of  prelectiag  upon  their 
vocation.  The  Jn/rodw^iitn  (o  (Ac  Shidy  of  BMiognmkj),  hv 
Thoe.  Hartwell  Home,  2  vol*,  in  1  8vo,  London,  1814,  is 
perhaps  the  most  oflehil  book  of  this  kind  in  the  English 
language,  though  the  compiler  would  have  done  better  to 
restrict  himself  to  printed  books,  instead  of  ranging  dis- 
curaivel/  over  the  whole  field  of  MS.  literature.  His  book 
ii  chieflj  translated  and  compiled  from  French  bibliograph- 
ical works,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  have  not 
access  to  them.  Besides  some  excellent  specimens  of  earlv 
typography,  it  contains  full  lists  of  authorities  on  biblt- 
ognphj  and  literary  history,  and  a  copious  account  of 
libraries  both  British  and  foreign.  The  Studio  BAlia- 
maphiaa,  by  Vincenio  Mortillaro,  Palermo,  1S32,  is  nn 
Itaiian  treatise  of  considerable  merit.  P.  Namur's  Biblio- 
graphie  j>alaographii!o-diplomalieo-lnbliogiqye,  Li(^,  1838, 
embraocB  many  sutgects  outside  the  province  of  bibliogra- 

SUy  proper.  The  Librarian't  Manvul,  by  Reuben  A.  Guild, 
ew  York,  1S5S,  is  a  compendious  book  of  reference  for 
the  student  in  search  of  authorities.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  different  branches  of  bibliography  have 
been  treated  with  considerable  indtuUy ;  but  there  is  room 
for  further  effort,  if  bibUoKraphecs  will  recognize  the  chief 
Talne  of  their  science  as  £e  handmaid  of  literature. 

(G.  r.  T.) 
BIBDLUS.  The  best-knowD  of  (hose  who  boi«  this 
■uraame,  which  belonged  to  the  Qens  Calpumia  at  Rome, 
was  Marcus  Calpumius  Bibnlos,  elected  consul  with  Julius 
Cesar,  59  b.o.  He  wis  the  candidate  put  forward  by  the 
aristociatical  party  in  oppowtion  to  L.  Iiucceius,  who  was 
of  the  party  of  Ciesar;  and  bribery  was  freely  used  (with 
the  approval,  says  Suetonius,  of  even  the  rigid  Cato)  to 
•ecure  his  election.  But  he  proved  uo  match  for  his  able 
colleagne.  He  made  an  attempt  to  oppose  the  agrarian  law 
introduced  by  CKSar  for  distributingHhe  lands  of  Campania, 
but  was  oyenwwered  and  even  personally  ill-treated  by  the 
violence  of  the  mob.  Afler  making  vain  complaints  in  the 
senate,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  during  the 
Jtlisof  •■  ■■■        •■ 


remaining  eight  montlis 


lutship,  taking  no  part 


public    husine«    beyond    fiilmiaatiiiE'   edicts    against 

'    ''         ffhich  only  provoked  an  attack  u]>on 

1  of  Cseears  partimns.      When   the 


Oesar's  proceedingn,  which  only  provoked  an  attack  u]>on 
his  house  by  a  mob  of  Cteear's  partisans.  When  tl 
interests  of  CtESor  and  Pompey  became  divided,  Bibnlus 
supported  the  latter,  and  joined  in  proposing  his  election 
M  sole  consul  (52  b.o.1.  Next  year  he  went  into  Svria  ss 
proconsul,  and  claimed  credit  for  a  victory  gained  by  one 
of  his  officers  over  the  Parthians,  who  hao  invaded  the 

Srovince,  but  which  took  place  before  his  own  arrival  in 
le  countiy.  After  the  expiration  of  hie  governmait  there, 
Pompey  gave  him  tlie  command  of  his  fleet  in  the  Ionian 
Bea.  Here  also  he  proved  himself  utterly  incapable; 
distinguishing  himself  cliiefly  by  the  cruel  burning,  with 
all  their  crews  on  board,  of  tliirty  transport  vessels  which 
had  conveyed  Ctesar  from  Bnmdisium  to  the  coast  of 
Ijlpirua,and  which  he  had  captured  on  their  return,  having 
&iled  to  prevent  their  passage.  He  died  soon  afterwirds 
of  fatigue  and  mortification,  p- ■-- — "- 
of  Cato,  anerwards  married  (o 
The  two  eldest  were  murdered 

soldiery  of  Gabinius;   the  youngest,   Lucius   Culpui 

Bibnlus,  fought  on  the  aide  of  the  republic  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  but  surrendered  to  Antony  soon  afterwards,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  to  the  command  of  his  fleet  Ho 
died  while  governor  of  Syria  under  Augustus. 

BICUAT,  Marie-Francois-Xavii!:b,  a  celebrated 
French  anatomist  and  pliysiologisl,  was  bom  at  Thoirettc  in 
the  department  of  Ain,  in  1771.  His  father  who  was  him- 
self a  physician,  was  his  first  instructor.  He  entered  the 
College  of  Nantua,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Lyons.  In 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  he  made  rapid  prog- 
-eou  Becoming  passionately  fond  of  natural  history  he 
ultimately  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
tuTgery,  under  l!ie  guidance  of  Petit,  chief  Burgeon  to  the 
HAiel  Dieu  at  Lyons.  He  resumed  for  a  time  his  early 
Studies,  restricting  liimself,  however,  within  such  limits  as 
iii  not  interfere  with  his  medical  pursuits.  PelJt  aoon 
discerned  the  superior  talents  of  his  pupil,  and,  although 
the  latter  had  scarcely  attained  the  ige  of  twenty,  employed 
him  oonstantly  ae  his  aBiatant.    The  levolutionary  disbirb- 


ances  compelled  Bichat  to  fly  from  Lyoi^s  and  take  refugft 
in  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1793.  He  there  becuas 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  Desault.  One  day, 
volunteering  to  supplr  the  place  of  an  absent  popil  m» 
was  to  have  recapitulated  the  lectnre  of  the  iaj  befbra, 
he  acquitted  himself  so  admirably  that  Desault  was  strtxitly 
impressed  with  his  genius;  and  from  that  lime  Kdiit 
l>e<kme  an  inmate  in  his  houses  and  was  treated  as  bN- 
adopted  son.  For  two  yean  he  actively  participated  iti  all 
.1.  _  ._L ..._  .c  TN    ...1.  ..  i^g  same  time  his 


fourth  volume  of  Desault's  Journal  dt  (%irwgU,  to  whidi 
he  added  a  biographical  tnemoij  of  its  author.  His  ttatt 
object  was  to  reuoile  and  digest  in  one  body  the  snrncal 
doctrines  which  Desault  had  published  in  vartotvperiaakal 
works.  Of  these  he  composed,  in  1797,  the  book  entitled 
(Euvra  ChimrgieaUt  de  Daaali,  on  TabUau  de  m  Doetrm, 
etdt  la  Fraliqw  daiu  le  TraitemaU  da  Maiadiet  EOautt, 
a  work  in  which,  althoush  he  professes  only  to  set  fiirtl 
the  Ideas  of  another,  lie  develops  them  with  the  clesmeM 
and  copiousness  of  one  who  is  a  master  of  the  subjecL  He 
was  tiow  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  fiill  bent  of  his  gcDiot, 
and,  undisturbed  by  the  storms  which  agitated  the  political 
world,  he  directed  his  full  attention  to  surgery,  which  it 
was  tlien  his  design  to  practise.  We  meet  with  many 
proofs  of  his  industry  at  thb  period  in  the  Beeaal  dt  u 
Soeiili  Mrdieale  dEmuiation,  an  acBodation  of  which 
Bichat  was  one  of  the  most  ac^ve  members.  In  1797 
he  began  a  course  of  anatomical  demonstnUions,  and 
his  success  encouraged  him  to  extend  the  plan  of  hit 
lectures,  and  boldly  to  announce  a  course  of  operativs 
surgery.  Biclial's  reputation  was  now  fully  established 
and  he  wss  ever  after  the  favorite  teacher  with  the  l^ris 
students.  In  the  following  year,  1798,  he  gave,  in  addidwi 
to  Ills  course  on  anatomy  and  operative  su^ir,  a  sepanie 
course  of  physiolo^.  A  dangerous  attack  oi^Iuamoplvv 
interrupted  for  a  time  these  heavy  labors ;  but  the  diiiga 
was  no  sooner  past  than  he  plunged  into  new  eogagemenli 
with  the  same  ardor  as  before.  He  had  now  scope  in  his 
physiological  lectures  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  his  original 
views  on  the  animal  economy,  which  excited  much  aUco- 
tion  in  the  medical  scliools  'at  Paris.  Sketches  of  thos 
doctrines  were  given  by  him  in  thr^  papers  contained  in 
(he  Memoirs  of  the  SoeUli  MidieaU  (TEnmlalion.  The 
doctrines  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  hii 
TraM  sur  U>  Membrane*,  which  appeared  in  18O0.  In  the 
notes  to  a  small  work,  in  which  he  gave  in  a  otmdenisl 
form  the  lessons  of  Desault  on  the  diseases  of  the  nrinuy 
passages,  are  Jbund  the  germs  of  many  of  Bicfaa^s  peenliar 

His  next  publication  was  the  BSeherekeM  Pb/mobajim 
mr  la  Vie  et  ivr  la  Mart  (1800),  which  ooosisl*  <tf  two 
dissertations.  In  the  first  he  explains  his  dassific^lioB 
of  functions,  and  traces  the  dislincuon  between  the  inimal 
and  organic  functions  in  all  ItB  bearitus.  In  the  Bsoooil 
he  investigates  the  connection  betwem  life  and  the  mUmi 
of  the  three  central  organs,  the  heart,  longs,  tnd  biaia. 
But  the  work  which  contains  the  fruits  of  his  most  fioknoi 
and  original  researches  is  the  Analomie  QtniraU,  poblidud 
in  4  voFs.  8vD  in  1801. 

Before  Bichat  had  attained  the  age  of  ei^ht-and'twwlf 
he  was  appointed  physician  (o  >he  HAtel  Dien,  a  litnatiiM 
whicli  opened  an  immense  field  to  bis  ardent  spiiit  of 
inquiry.  In  the  investigation  of  diseases  he  pnrmed  ibe 
same  method  of  observation  and  experimoit  whi^  had 
characterized  his  researchee  in  physiology.  He  Itamrf 
their  hialory   by  studying  them   a*   the   nednda  of  Wi 

Satients,  and  by  accurate  dissection  of  their  bodies  ibt 
eatii.  He  engaged  in  a  series  of  examinations,  with  a 
view  (o  ascertain  the  changes  induced  ilk  the  Tarioos  organs 
bv  disease,  and  In  less  than  six  months  he  had  opHied 
above  six  hundred  bodies.  He  was  anxious  alsolodelv- 
mine,  with  more  precisicm  than  had  been  attempted  befiu^ 
the  effects  of  remedial  agents,  and  instituted  witb  this  vie* 
a  series  of  direct  experiments  on  a  very  extennre  sala. 
In  this  way  he  procured  a  vast  store  of  Taluable  msteriils 
for  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medics,  the  OHb- 
pletioQ  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  death ;  Mt  a  gitst 
put  nt  tlw  fiioU  were  embodied  in  the  inaugur^  dtaetla- 
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tion*  or  hb  pnpilg.  Laderl^,  h«  alio  occapled  liimMlf 
with  fonning;  a  new  olaatificauon  at  diseases. 

Bichal  commenced  a  new  work  oa  anaUnnj,  in  which 
the  orgaiB  were  amoKed  according  (o  hia  peculiar  ciimi- 
fication  oF  thdr  fiiDClioas,  ander  the  title  of  Analomi* 
Dttviplm,  hot  he  liTed  onlj  to  publish  the  first  iwo 
TOlnmes.  It  wm  conliaued  on  the  saoie  pUn,  and  com- 
pleted in  if*  volamca  bj  his  lasistanta  MM.  Buisson  and 
Itoui.  Hii  death  tru  occasioned  bj  a  fall  from  a  stair- 
case at  the  H&t«l  Dieu,  which  threw  him  into  a  fever. 
Eihansted  hj  excessive  lahor,  and  enfeebled  b;  constanUr 
brealhing  the  tainted  air  of  the  dissecttDg-room,  he  sank 
ander  the  attack  and  died  on  the  22d  July,  1S02,  attended 
to  the  last  bj  the  widow  of  hia  benefactor,  from  whom  he 
had  DeT«r  been  separated.  His  funeral  was  attended  hj 
aboreaix  hundred  of  hii  pupils,  and  b^  a  large  number  of 
the  phTriciaos  of  Paris..  His  biut,  t«ether  with  that  of 
Dtsanlt,  WIS  plaoed  in  the  Hdtel  Diea  bj  order  of 
Napoleon. 

BICYCLE.  As  the  derivation  of  the  term  implies,  the 
chief  component  parts  of  this  machine  consist  of  two 
wheeb.  The  word  IS  applied  tothose  two-wheeled  machines 
which  have  been  broo|[ht  to  their  present  state  of  perfection 
for  kaman  locomotion  during  the  past  five  Tears.  Shortly 
after  the  clow  of  the  great  Continental  war  in  1S16,  the  firvt 
biejcle  was  introdoced  into  England  from  France.  It  was 
at  the  best  an  awkward  affair,  compoaed  of  a  couple  of 
hesTj  wooden  wheels  of  equal  diameter,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  joined  together  by  a  longitudinal  wooden  bar  oa 
which  tfa«  rider's  seat  was  fiied.'the  mode  of  propulsion 
being  the  pnahing  the  feet  against  the  ground.  That  such 
a  cnmbersome  method  of  locomotion  soon  died  a  natural 
death  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For  tho  next  fifty  yeais 
DO  real  pT0t;re9S  was  mad^  as  variona  kinds  of  levers  and 
olber  attempted  appliances  were  found  too  intricate.  In 
IBSO  M.  Htchaux  of  Paris  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
the  front  or  driving  wheel  much  laiver  than  the  hind 
wheel;  and  very  soon  afterwanls,  ti.  Magee,  another 
I^risian,  still  furtlier  improved  bicycles  by  making  them 
entirely  of  steel  and  iron.  The  principle  of  crank  action 
attached  to  revolring  axles  having  also  become  developed, 
the  pastimeof  bicycling  was  entirely  revolu lionized.  India- 
rubber  tires  and  strong  bealu  were  brought  into  requisition 
to  relieve  jolting;  and  now-a-Hlays  a  crack  racing  bicycle 
with  a  driving-wheel  from  56  to  60  inches  diameter  doea 
not  exceed  fiO  lb  in  weight,  or  abont  half  the  weight  of  one 
of  th«  old  wooden  madiioes.  Tric7cles  have  been  tried, 
but  no  great  amount  of  speed  will  ever  1m  got  out  of  them 
until  the  frictioa  and  weight  can  be  materially  reduced. 

Thediamelerof  the  front  or  driving  wheel  of  the  modem 
bicycle  varies  from  2}  lo  G  feet,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  rider's  legs.  When  it  is  meant  for  racing,  most  of  the 
component  parts  are  lighter,  and  the  rest  for  relieving  the 
k^when  going  downhill  is  dispensed  with.  The  rider 
ails  satride  a  small  saddle,  and  the  motive  power  is  obtained 
from  (he  feet  working  the  crank  treadles  attached  to  the 
revolring  axle  of  the  driving-wheel.  There  being  no 
latenl  support  lo  the  mach'ne,  the  first  thing  to  be  learnt 
is  balancing,  after  which  it  is  best  to  begin  riding  down 
a  gentle  gradient  without  using  the  treadles.  Steering, 
which  is  managed  by  a  traitsvene  handle  attached  to  the 
driving^iwheel  and  placed  in  front  of  the  rider,  should  he 
maatered.in  the  same  manner,  after  whicli  the  feet  and 
legs  may  be  brought  into  play  on  the  treadles  and  speed 
gradnally  aojuired.  Falls  are  inevitable  at  firat,  and  they 
are  best  avoided  by  slightly  turning  the  driving-wheel  in 
the  direction  the  machine  is  Inclining,  not  the  contrary 
way.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  oearings,  &c,  oiled 
from  time  to  lime,  in  order  lo  prevent  friction  and  so 
lessen  sjieed.  With  the  exception  of  skating,  bicycling  is 
the  quickest  means  of  locomotion  that  man  possesses.  A. 
bit  bl^dist  can  outstrip  a  horse  in  a  day,  whilst  an  expert 
can  do  so  in  an  hour.  Bicycling  has  rapidly  grown 
In  favor  during  the  past  two  years  ■  and  long  tours  are 
now  made  with  the  greatest  ease.  Where  Ibe  roads  are 
fiurly  level,  and  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  repair,  the 
IncTCle  ia  unsurpassed  as  a  means  of  self-locomotion.  In 
hilly  and  monntainoDB  countries,  where  there  are  no  made 
lotds,  or  where  they  are  much  broken  up  and  heavy,  it  ia 
next  to  useleaa,  allhongh  indla-nibber  tires  to  a  certain 
extent  relieve  the  jolting  over  rough  ground.  Lightness, 
^reat  strength,  and  the  Mst  of  workmanship  are  necessary 
in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  in  order  to  prevent  serious 
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The  last  of  these,  as  one  of  the  Londao  di^ly  Joumali  r«- 
markod,  fairly  raoki  as  "  the  moat  Bxtraordluary  perTormaDi)* 
OD  record  of  any  man,  animal,  or  mashlus."  The  dtttanoe  From 
Tunbridge  to  Livarpuot,  E34  milos,  hai  bosD  aooo<a))l[ihed  in  IS 
boari  it  miantSB.  A  hnndrBd  miles  a  day,  ovar  fair  roadi,  hi* 
oflea  bean  Mhiavad  for  Hvaral  dayi  tcgathar,  aod  rnanj  luok 
JoDDiaja  ara  reeordad.  A  rids  of  SOD  mlla^  horn  London  ta 
John  0'0rDats,was  mada  In  14  dm;s,OTaT  nDueaptianally  hilly 
sod  haaT7  roads,  in  Joni^  tS7t. 

BIDA,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  dtnaled  in  abont  N. 
tat.  9°  b'  and  E.  long.  6°  y,  sixteen  mUes  N.  of  the  river 
Niger  or  Quonv,  and  lying  N.N.W.  of  the  town  of  F 
Bida,  which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Baihie  in  ISS2,  is  a  1 
town,  the  capital  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Nupe. 

BIDDLE,  JoBV,  frequently  called  the  father  of  English 
Unitarianism,  was  bom  in  1616  at  Wolton-under-Edge  Id 
Oloucesteishire.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  his  native  town,  and  then  proceeded  to  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts  in  1638  and  as 
master  in  lUl,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the  masteiahip 
of  the  free  school  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  While  con- 
ducting this  school  in  an  admirable  manner  he  diligently 
prosecuted  his  theological  studies;  and  Ihe  results  h» 
arrived  at  were  of  siich  a  nature  as  to  diaw  down  upon  him 


and  toworas  the  close  of  164S  he  was  summoned  befon.  .  . 
Parliamentary  committee  then  utting  at  Glouoesler.  By 
them  he  was  committed  to  prison,  lEongh  he  was  at  the- 
time  laboring  under  a  dangeroos  fever.  He  was  released 
on  boil  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  duradon,  and  ws* 
then  called  before  the  Parliament,  which  desired  to  iitquira 
into  his  viewa.  After  tedioua  proceedings  Biddle  was 
committed  to  custody,  in  which  he  remained  for  five  j'ears. 
During  that  time  the  Assembly  of  Divloea  at  Westminster 
had  discussed  bis  opinions,  and  in  defence  he  published  his 
TWds  Argummit.  The  book  was  at  once  ordered  bf 
Parliament  to  be  seized  and  bumed  by  the  hangman. 
NotwitbatandiDg  this,  Biddle  issued  two  tracts,  one  » 
Qm/etmon  t^  Faith  vitli  regard  U>  lAs  Holy  IKatly,  thft 
other  Tatimonia  of  Iraueat,  Ac,  eoaeemmg  ihe  one  Qoi 
and  (Ae  iVsont  a}  tht  Holi/  TrinUy.  These  were  sup- 
pressed by  Oovemuient,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
eagerly  pressed  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  which  heretio 
like  Biddle  could  be  put  to  death.  This,  however,  wa» 
resisted  by  the  army,  and  by  many  of  the  Independent 
Parliamentarians ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  king,  Biddle 
was  allowed  to  reside  iu  Staflbrdahira  under  surveillance. 
In  16G1  the  general  Act  of  Oblivion  gave  him  complete 
freedom,  and  his  adherents  soon  began  the  practice  of 
meeting  regularly  for  worship  on  Sundays.  They  were 
called  Biddelliaas,  or  Socinisns,  or  Unitarians,  the  name 
which  has  now  become  associated  with  their  opinioun. 
Biddle  was  not  left  long  in  peace.  He  translate  some 
Socinian  books,  among  others,  the  Life  q^  iSbcinua,  and  pub- 
lished two  catechisms,  which  excited  a  fury  of  indignation 
against  him.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Pariiament 
and  imprisoned.  The  dissolution  of  that  body  again  set 
him  at  liberty  for  a  short  time,  but  he  was  presently 
brought  up  for  some  expressions  used  by  him  in  a  discoa- 


only  rescued  by  Cromwell,  who  sent  him  out  O- 

the  way  to  one  of  the  %illy  Islands,  and  after  three  years 
released  him.     But  in  16S2  he  was  again  arrested,  and 
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'flned  flOCl  As  he  waa  unable  t  j  pxj  this  »nm,  be  was  at 
HMkM  oommitUd  to  prison,  where  fever,  camed  by  the  pcsti- 
lenUal  atmcnihere,  carried  liim  off  on  the  22d  September, 

ies2. 

BIDEFORD,  a  mauidpiil  borough,  tnarket-town,  and 
«ekport,  in  Che  county  of  I>evon,  eieht  miles  B.W.  of  Bnm- 
-ataule,  with  which  it  is  conneclollir  ndlway.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  which  rise  from  the  banka 
■oT  the  River  Tomdge,  near  in  conflaence  with  the  Taw, 
about  fbnr  miles  from  the  sea.  The  two  portiuns  of  (he 
town  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  buili,  it  is 
said,inthel4thcentui7,  and  widened  in  1864.  The  brid^ 
feima  a  favorite  promenade,  and  is  endowed  for  its  repair 
with  lands  that  produce  an  annual  rent  of  £300  or  £400. 
Many  of  the  hoowa  in  llie  town  are  built  in  the  ancient 
fiahioQ  witli  bricks  and  wooden  framework.  The  old 
-church  of  8l  Marj,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  was 
taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  1364,  and  the  town-hall  is  alito 
of  modem  erection.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  Bide- 
iord  posBesses  several  large  churches  and  schools,  a  union 
worithouse,  assembly-rooms,  a  hospital  for  aged  pool 
reading-room,  and  a  literary  and  scientific  inatitut 
Bideford  was  alieady  a  place  of  some  size  under  the 
-Baiiins,  received  the  right  of  holding  a  market  in  1271, 
and  OBS  made  a  free  borough  in  IfiTS.  In  the  16lh  and 
ITlh  centuries  it  was  a  plac^e  of  great  tmil&  and  in  some 
nepecta  waa  onl;  ezceedeil  by  Exeter  and  London.  The 
weaving  of  silk  was  intn>duced  in  lti50,  sod  after  the  revo- 
.calion  of  the  Edict  of  Natiiei  received  extensive  develop- 
ment from  some  French  refugees.  Bideford  now  manufac- 
tures earthen  wares,  ropes,  sails,  and  leather,  builds  ships, 
-and  has  a  considerable  trade  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
Vessels  of  500  tons  can  come  up  to  its  quay.  It  exports 
oak-bark,  grain,  and  its  own  manufactures,  and  imports 
-timber  from  Canada  and  the  Baltic,  with  fruits,  wines,  and 
bnmdies  from  the  south  of  Europe.  The  value  of  its  im- 
ports was,  in  1873,  £13,310.  Anthracite,  coaree  potters' 
-clay,  and  a  mineral  paint  are  found  in  tlie  neighborbooil. 
Population  of  municipal  borough  in  1S71,  6969. 

BlDPAl,  more  commonly  known  unrler  the  corrupted 
name  of  Pilpay,  is  the  sup]>oeed  author  of  a  famous  collec- 
tion of  Hindu  ttiiies.  Nothing  is  known  of  Bidpai  ba- 
jond  the  name,  which,  indeed,  occurs  only  in  the  Arabic 
vemion,  but  the  hiBti)ry  of  the  collection  cif  siorits  is  curious 
and  interesting.  The  origin  of  them  ii  undoiibtedty  to  be 
found  in  the  Panleha  Thntro,  or  Five  Sections,  an  extensive 
body  of  (khles  or  apologues,  A  second  collection,  called 
the  HUopadaa,  has  become  more  vridelv  known  in  Europe 
than  the  6iwt,  on  which  it  is  apporenll?  founded.  In  the 
6th  ceniiirv  a.d.,  a  translation  intjj  Pehlvi  of  a  number  of 
theae  old  bhles  waa  made  by  Bannyeh,  a  physician  at  the 
-court  of  Nushirvan,  king  of  Persia.  No  traces  of  this 
Persian  translation  can  now  be  found,  but  nearly  two  cen- 
torlBs  later,  Abdallah-ibn-Mokafiah  translated  the  Persian 
into  Anhioi  and  his  version,  which  is  known  as  the  "Book 
of  Ealilah  and  Dimna,"  from  the  two  jackals  in  the  &ist 
story^  became  the  channel  through  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  fablea  was  transmitted  to  Europe.  It  was  tnm^ated 
into  Oreek  by  Simeon  Sethus  towanls  Che  close  of  the  lllh 
-century;  his  version,  however,  does  rinc  appear  to  have 
been  retraDsIated  into  anv  other  European  language.  But 
the  Hebrew  version  of  Babbi  Joel,  made  somewhat  later, 
was  translated  into  latin  by  John  of  Capua,  and  in  that 
form  became  widely  known.  Since  then  the  &hles  have 
been  translated  into  nearly  every  European  tongue.  Ther« 
are  also  versions  of  them  in  the  modem  Persian,  Malay, 
Mongol,  and  Afghan  languages. 

S«s  Wilson'a  uialyiii  of  the  Puibiha  Tantra,  In  tbe  M«^  of 
Ikt  Boyii  Altai.  Son.,  I. ;  De  Sany'i  iatroduotion  to  hia  adition 
of  the  KaUlak  and  Dimna,  181S ;  artiolsi  by  ths  same  in  Ifo- 
tica  a  Extr.  dm  ItaS.  dm  la  Bib.  du  Roi,  toIl  ii.  and  x. ;  Wolff, 
Bidpaft  FabtlH,  i  vdIl,  183Tj  Loiseleur  del  Longahamps, 
E-ai  nu-  Ut  FabUi  l»diaaut,  ISSB;  Benfsy,  PaMeka  Tmtra, 
i  vols.,  Itbt. 

BIEL  (or  in  French  Bienkx),  a  town  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  in  Switzerland,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura 
Mountains^  near  tbe  northern  end  of  -ne  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  It  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a  town-bouse 
of  some  antiquity,  a  remarkable  church,  a  hospital,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  an  industrial  school.  There  is  considerable 
industrial  activity  in  Biel,  especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  leather,  iron  wire,  and  watches.  Founded  in  the 
J  1th  or  12th  century,  Biel  continued  under  the  authority 


of  the  bishopric  of  Basel  till  the  hesinning  of  the  Ifilk, 
when  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Bern,  Solcure,  and  Pni- 
bnrg.  Its  defence  against  the  French  in  1T9S  is  comnie)iM>- 
rated  by  an  obelisk  on  a  neighboring  eminence.  Its  incor- 
poration with  Basel  dates  from  181&.     Population,  Si  13. 

BIEL,  Gabriel,  frequently  hut  erroneously  styled  Uw 
last  of  the  scholastics,  was  bom  at  Spire  about  the  middle 
of  the  16ih  century.  He  held  for  some  time  a  pastoral 
charge  at  Mainz,  and  afterwords  removed  to  Uracil.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  Univeraily  of  Tubingen  in  1477  bs 
was  apniinled  to  the  profeseoisbi^  of  theology,  and  wat 
twice  afterwards  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  rector.  Soma 
years  before  his  death,  in  1495,  he  entered  a  religious  fi^ 
temity.'    Biel  waa  a  follower  of  William  of  Occuil  and 

Erofesses  onlyto  develop  systematically  the  principles  of 
is  master.  His  great  work,  OMttioriwn  taper  Librot  &» 
UMianm  O.  Oexani,  (1508,  1512,  and  various  dates),  is  an 
admirably  clear  and  conustenC  account  of  the  nominalisl 
doctrine,  and  presents  the  complete  syitem  of  scholiitia 
thought  regarded  from  that  poiut  of  view.  The  strong 
empirical  individualism  of  tbe  work,  tending  mjumaiily 
to  limit  the  province  of  reason  and  extend  that  of  bith, 
t<^(her  with  scattered  utterances  on  special  points,  whidi 
gained  for  Biel  the  title  of  Papiala  Antipapitlix.  hkl  con- 
siderable influence  in  giving  form  )o  the  new  doctrinacf 
Luther  and  Melanclithon.  From  its  luddity  and  relative 
completeness  Blel's  work  is  the  best  spedmen  of  the  find 
aspect  of  scholasticism.  His  other  works  have  alao  been 
frequently  reprinted.  With  r^ard  to  the  title  CTft'ww 
Schoiaiilieorum,  often  bestowed  on  Biel,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  all  the  best  authorities  Chat  such  a  designation  is 

Siite  inappropriate;  scholasticism  did  not  cease  even  in 
ermany  with  Biel,  and  it  continued  to  flourish  long  alter 
his  time  in  the  univeiailin  of  Spain.  (Stockl,  i^iL  i. 
MiUetalt.,  ii.  J  269 ;  Roscher,  Go.  d.  NatiaaaiSkammik,  pp. 
21-28.) 

BIELAU,  frequently  distinguished  as  Lanxoi  Bidio, 
the  longest  village  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  is  situaied 
in  the  government  of  Breslau  in  Silesia,  on  a  tributary  cf 
the  Pielo,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  rather  more  than 
four  miles.  Its  industrial  establishm^its  ore  niunerout 
and  important,  the  cotton  manufactory  alone  employing 
2000  looms;  while  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  tile-m*^- 
ing,  and  sugiu^refining  are  all  extensively  carried  no. 
There  is  an  old  castle  in  the  village  belonging  to  CouBl 


49°  47'  n!  lat,  and  30"  7'  K  lone.  First  mentioned  u 
1156,  BielayaT^rkov  was  destroyed  during  the  ICongoUon 
invsuon,  but  afterwards  recover»l  its  prosperity.  In  1550 
a  castle  was  built  in  the  town  b^  Prince  Prun^y,  waiwods 
of  Eeiff,  and  various  immunities  were  bestowed  on  ths 
inhabilanls.  A  Polish  army  occupied  the  place  in  IWl, 
and  from  that  lime  it  was  alteraately  subject  to  Poland  and 
to  independent  hetmana.  In  1774  it  received  a  ^lartsr 
from  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  in  1793  was  united  to  En- 
sia.  The  principal  buildings  of  Biehi^a  Tserkor  inclnds 
two  Oreek  churches,  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  mi- 
agogues,  a  honpital,  and  a  gymnauum  ^founded  in  1846). 
In  commercial  activity  the  town  only  yields  to  Eie^  Ber- 
dicheff,  and  Uman — the  chief  articles  of  trade  beiiw  cattb 
and  groin.  There  are  eleven  annual  faii^  thrre  of  which 
last  for  ten  dajv  each.  Tlu  soles  at  these  tain  amooitf  U 
upwards  of  £28,000.  Population  in  1860,  12,075^  of  whoa 
7349  are  Jews. 

BIELEFELD,  a  town  in  the  PruBian  province  of  Wert- 

Ehalia,  the  capital  of  a  drde  in  tbe  goretument  of  Hindeo. 
t  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Osning,  and  connsts  of  t>o 
portions,  separated  by  the  River  Lulter,  whidi  were  fint 
imited  into  one  town  in  1G20.  Among  its  public  hoildinp 
and  institutions  are  the  old  town  church,  with  a  cnrioos 
carved  attar  piece,  tbe  town-house,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
provincial  industrial  scbooL  On  tlie  height  above  tbeiowa 
IS  tbe  old  castle  of  Sparrenberg,  for  a  long  time  employed  sa 
a  prison.  It  was  founded  about  the  r2th  centaiy,  and 
a  of  Lowenberg.     Bielefeld  is  lb* 

.. an  linen  trade,  and  cmlaiiu  eite*- 

Eootories  and  bleachfields.    The   Bavensberg  btMrf 

has  upwards  of  24,000  spindles,  and  the  Votwaits,  IVOft 
Tobacco,  glass,  cem^t,  cast-iron,  leatber^  tiles,  Ac,  an 
also  mann&ctured  in  the  town.     Bielefeld  is  mentiraied  sa 
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enif  u  the  Qth  Mntar^,  •■  Bdanvdde,  and  rose  into  im- 
portawe  in  the  11th  or  12th  aa  the  capital  of  the  countohip 
of  BkVeiMbarg.  It  joiaed  the  HuiBeslic  lea^oa  In  1270, 
■Dd  about  the  ume  time  began  to  engage  in  the  linen 
manuhctnre,  which  wai  greaUj  extendi]  during  the  10th 
and  17th  oenturies  b?  a  nnniber  of  refugee*  from  the 
Netherlanda.  In  1666  the  lovn  pamed  with  the  oonnt- 
•hip  to  the  dachj  of  Biaodenburg.    Populalioii  in  1B71, 

Deleft,  a  town  of  Kmia,  in  the  goTemment  of  Tula, 
and  S2  miln  from  that  cit;,  on  the  len  bank  of  the  Oka, 
in  63°  48'  N.  Ist.  and  SS°  0'  K  long.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  1147 ;  it  belonged  to  Uthuania  in  the  end  of  the  14lh 
ccntnrj  ;  and  in  146S  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  princi- 
palitv,  dependent  on  that  counlry,  b^  Basil  Bomanovilch, 
who  had  rome  thither  from  Odoetf.  In  the  end  of  the  ISlh 
centurj'  this  principalil;  began  to  srpaiate  from  Lithuania 
— d  attach  itaelf  to  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Moscow ;  and  bj 


Ivan  the  Terrible  exited  Prince  John  of  BieleS*  lo  Vologda, 
and  in  1&65  declared  the  lordahip  hia  own  property.  In 
1607  Nikivitcb  RomanoB',  general  of  the  Emperor  Basil 
I*aDOvilch,  gained  a  complete  Ticlor;  in  the  neigh borhood 
against  the  rebellioua  Prince  MosaUky,  Transferred  in 
1708  from  the  Smolensk  to  the  Kierui  goTemment.  Bieleff 
passed  in  1719  to  the  Bielgorod  distnct  of  OrloS;  and  in 
1777  was  made  a  depanmental  town  of  the  government  of 
Tula.  In  1SS6  the  Empress  Eliiabeth  Alciievna  died  in 
BielelTon  her  way  from  Taganrog  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
buildinp  of  the  town  include  nineteen  churches  and  two 
monasteries,  a  hospital,  a  widow's  aavlum,  a  foundling  in- 
■titnlion,  an  almiliuuac,  a  prison,  and  a  theatre.  A  public 
library  was  founded  in  1858  in  memory  of  Basil  Zhukov- 
eky,  who  was  born  in  a  neighboring  village.  The  indus- 
trial establishments  comprise  lal low-boiling  premises,  oil 
manufaooriea,  a  tannery,  a  sugar-refinery,  a  distillery,  &c. 
In  extent  of  trade  Bielefl'  ranks  next  in  the  government  to 
Tula — the  most  important  articles  being  gmin,  hemp,  oil, 
and  tallow.  A  great  fair  is  held  from  the  28th  of  August 
lo  the  lOlh  of  September.  The  population  in  1860  was 
8063,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  belonging  to  the  Greek- 
Church. 

BIELGOROD  (Le.,  White  Town],  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  envemment  of  Kursk,  87  miles  8.S.W.  from  that  city, 
in  60°  36'  N.  lat.  and  36°  37'  K  long.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  North  Doneli,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vizelko. 


Bielgorod  is  uncertain,  because  it  has  been  confounded 
with  two  other  places  of  the  same  name.  In  Karamsin's 
Miitory  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Grand  Ihike  Theodore 
Ivanovitch  in  1593  sent  to  found  Bielgorod  on  the  ruins 
of  Siever;  and  it  is  certain  that  ancient  remains  are  still 
to  be  se«i  in  this  city.  In  the  17th  century  Bielgorod  suf- 
fered ceaselessly  from  Tatar  incursions,  against  which,  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Michael  Theodorovitch,  there 
was  built  (from  1633  lo  1740)  an  earthen  wall,  with  twelve 
forts,  extending  upwards  of  200  miles  from  the  Vorskla  to 
the  Don.  These  defences  were  called  the  Bielgorod  line, 
along  which,  in  the  reign  of  Alexias  Michaelovilch,  there 
were  settled  emigrants  from  Cherkas,  Zimbar,  Corsun,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1666  an  episcopal  see  was  esta)>1ished  in 
the  town,  and  the  aTchbiahojie  lived  there  till  1833,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  Kiirsk,_  In  1779  Bielgorod  was 
made  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Kursk  sovernmenL 
There  ara  two  cathedral  churches  in  the  place,  Trinity  and 
Assumption,  both  built  in  the  16th  centurv,  as  well  as  fif- 
teen other  churdiea,  two  monasteries,  a  theological  semi- 
nary, an  alniahouae,  and  a  hospital.  In  1862  a  bank  was 
olablished  with  a  capital  of  bettreen  £10,000  and  £15,000. 
Only  a  few  of  tiie  houses  ara  built  of  stone.  Wax-candles, 
taliow-caadlea,  leather,  soan^  and  bricks  are  manulkciured, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain  and  cattle. 
There  are  three  annual  fairs  on  the  lOtli   Friday  after 


Ecster,  the  29th   June,   and    16th   August    respectively. 
-       ■    ■       ■  all  beii 

Greek  Obnrcfa. 


Fopuladon  in  1860,  11,722,  almost  all  beioi^ing  to  the 


BIELITZ,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of 
Teachen,  on  the  Biala  River,  a  siib-tribuiary  of  the  ViS' 
tola,  and  opposite  the  Qalician  town  of  Btola,  with  which 
Vu.  111^133 


it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  auperin 
lendent  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Moravia,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Sulkowsky  family,  in  favor  of  whom  the  lordship 
of  Bielitt  was  raised  to  a  duchy  in  1754.  The  castle  is  a 
fine  building  of  some  antiquitv,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
park.  The  principal  industries  of  the  town  are  the  spin- 
ning of  flax  and  the  printing  and  dyeing  of  cloth,  the  last 
especially  being  carried  on  with  grrat  sncceas.  A  valuable 
traffic  is  maintained  not  only  in  the  produce  of  the  UuAorita 
but  also  in  Hungarian  wine  and  GSalician  a^t.  lie  town 
was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  15th  and  Iflth 
was  a  fortified  place.  It  is  connected  by  means  of  a  branch 
line  with  the  Kaiser  Ferdinand  Northern  Railway.  Pop- 
ulation in  1869,  10,721. 

BIELLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  88 
milfs  N.E.  of  Turin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  partly  on  the 
banks  of  two  small  streams  called  the  Cervo  and  Aurena, — 
the  palatial  old  houses  of  the  upper  portion  being  now  in- 
habited by  the  poorer  classes.  Bevemi  d  the  streets  have 
arcades  along  tne  sides.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manitftcture  of  cloth  and 


Popul; 
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BIELOPOLI  a  town  of  Russia  in  the  ^vemment  of 
Khnrkoff,  near  the  Vuira  and  Kriuga,  37  miles  N.W.  from 
the  town  of  Sum,  in  51=  9'  N.  laL,  and  34'  liK  E.  long. 
It  was  founded  in  1672.  A  very  extensive  trade  in  wheal, 
salted  Qsli,  salt,  pitch,  and  timber  is  carried  on  by  ths 
inhabitants,  who  number  upwards  of  12(000. 

BIEL03T0K  (in  Folisli  Bialvstok).  atown  of  Busria, 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  in  53°  8'  N.  laL  and  23°  V 
K  long.,  SO  miles  S.W.  of  Qr^no  on  the  River  Biela,  a 
tributary  of  the  Suptasla.  Founded  in  the  14th  century  it 
was  long  an  important  proprietary  village  belongiiu  to  the 
Veselovskis.  In  the  17th  century  it  passed  to  the  Branets- 
kia,  at  whose  solicitation  Augustus  III.,  in  1749,  raised 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  borough  and  gave  it  civic  rights.  This 
increased  its  prosperity,  and  after  the  thiiil  partition  of 
Poland  in  1793,  the  Prussian  Government,  to  whom  it  had 
been  assigned,  made  it  the  seat  ot  an  administrative 
department.  By  the  peace  of  Til^t  in  1807,  Bieloslok 
was  given  to  Russia  along  with  the  department  of  the  same 
name,  which  in  1808  was  divided  into  the  four  dislricis  of 
Bielostok,  Bielsk,  Sokol,  and  Drogolchin.  The  public 
buildings  of  Bieloslok  comprise  a  Greek  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  several  synagogues,  a  hospital,  a  castle 
(used  as  a  prison),  a  gymnasium,  an  inslilution  for  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility,  and  various  other  sclioula.  There 
are  three  clolb  factories  and  an  extensive  brewery;  cotton 
and  wool-spinning  are  both  carried  on,  and  leather,  oil,  soap, 
and  tallow  are  manufactured.  There  is  also  an  important 
Iraile  in  grain,  wood,  and  various  industrial  articles.  In 
1860  the  population  was  1G,544,  no  fewer  than  11,288  being 
Jt-ws. 

BIEXHOA,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  six  provinces  of 
Lower  Cocli in-China,  situated  about  20  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Siiigun,  on  a  canal  that  connects  it  with  iliat  city. 
It  was  captured  by  the  French  admiral  Ek>nard  in  1861, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  fonified  posts  in  the  French  posses- 
sions. Suxar-mills  were  started  in  1869  by  an  f^glish 
company;  but,  owing  to  llie jealousy  of  the  Anamitee,  Ihev 
had  soon  to  tte  closed.  The  population  of  the  "  Inspetiion 
of  Bienhoa  is  19,2ii0. 

BIEZHET^  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  and  181  miles  from  that  city,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mologa,  in  57°  46'  N.  lat.  and  Si"  43'  E.  long. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  lies  the  suburban  villi^  of 
Sbtap,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  lower  onlers.  Bieiheti;  is 
mentioned  in  tlie  chronicles  of  1137.  On  the  full  of  Nov 
gorod,  to  which  it  had  belonged,  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  grand-duchy  of  Moscow;  and  in  1771  it  was  added  to 
the  government  of  Tver,  Candk*,  leather,  brandy,  beer, 
flour,  malt,  oil,  and  bricks  are  all  nianufaciured ;  but  a  more 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  making  of  bags  for  grain 
and  flour.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  and  too  annual 
fairs.     PoDulation  in  1860,  &423. 

BIGAMY,  according  to  the  statute  now  in  force  (24  and 
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of  &  widow  came  wilh in  its  scope.  Attha  Council  of  Lyona 
(1274  A.D.)  liigamisls  were  Etripped  of  their  pririlege  of 
clersj.  This  canon  v.ii  a(lo|iled  and  ezplained  by  (h« 
En^ub  el«lut«  4  Edward  I.  st.  ;l,  c.  5  j  and  bigamv,  there- 
fore, beoanie  a  usual  counterplea  to  tlie  clniiu  of  hai^  a/ 
clergy.  However,  by  I  Edwajrd  VI.  c  12,  J  18,  every 
peiBon  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  the 
■ame,  "altliough  he  hath  been  diveis  times  married  to 
any  single  woman  or  single  women,  or  to  any  widow  or 
widows,  or  to  two  wives  or  more."   A  bigamous  marriage,  by 

-      ■       J    :.   -P— ,-..-:j        iPy,l,g 
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e  1  James  L  c  11,  coafirmed  by  later  statutes,  the 
oflence  was  made  a  felony.  It  is  immaterial  whetlier  the 
second  marriage  has  taken  place  wilhin  England  and 
Ireland  or  eUewbete,  and  the  offence  may  be  dtiilt  niib  in 
any  county  or  place  where  the  defendant  shall  be  appre- 
heoded  or  be  in  custoiiy.  The  following  clause  embodies 
the  necessary  eiceplions  to  the  very  genara)  language  used 
In  tha  definition  of  the  offence; — "Provided  that  nothing 
in  this  section  cont^aed  shall  extend  to  any  second  mar- 
tiiga  contracted  elsewhere  tlutn  in  England  and  Ireland 
by  any  other  Ibon  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  or  to  auv 
person,  marrying  a  second  time  whose  husband  or  wile 
ohall  have  been  continuously  absent  from  such  person  for 


r  shall  eKteod  to  any  penoa  who  at"  the  time  of  such 
Mcond  marriage  shall  have  heea  divorced  from  (he  bond 
of  (he  flist  marriage,  or  to  any  person  whose  former 
nuLTriage  shall  have  been  declared  void  by  any  court  of 
oompelent  jurisdiction."  The  punishment  is  penal  aervi- 
Inde  for  not  more  than  seven  nor  less  liian  five  yeare,  or 
imprisonmeat  with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  exceeding 
two  yeare.  A  valid  marriage  must  be  proved  in  the  first 
instance  in  order  to  support  a  charge  of  bigamy.  A 
toidoNe  marriage,  such'  as  were  marriages  between  pereons 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  before  5  and  e  Will.  IV.  c 
6^  will  be  siifiiciant,  but  a  marriage  which  is  abeotutcly 
void,  as  all  such  marriages  now  are,  will  not.  For  example, 
if  a  woman  marry  B  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  A, 
and  after  A'e  death  marry  C  during  the  lifetime  of  B,  liar 
marriage  with  C  is  not  bigamous,  because  her  marriage 
with  B  was  a  nullity.  In  r^ard  to  the  second  niarri»ge 
(which  constitutes  the  oScnce)  the  English  courts  have 
Beld  that  it  is  immaterial  whether,  but  for  the  bigamy,  it 
would  have  been  a  valid  marriage  or  not.  An  uncle,  for 
example,  cannot  marry  his  niece;  but  if  bein^  alreadv 
mamed_  he  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with 
her  ha  is  guilty  of  bigamy.  In  an  Irish  case,  however,  it 
has  been  held  that  to  constitute  the  oficnce  the  second 
marriage  must  be  one  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
former  marriage,  would  have  been  valid.  With  reference 
to  the  case  in  which  the  parties  to  Ibe  first  marriage  have 
been  divorced,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  sentence  or  act 
of  aaj  foreign  country  can  dissolve  an  English  marriage  a 
mneiM  for  grounds  on  which  it  is  not  liable  to  be  dissolved 
a  vinenlo  in  England  (R.  v.  Loiley,  in  Russell  and  Ryan's 
Orimaud  Gues,  237).  Hence,  a  divorce  a  vinetJo  for 
adultery,  in  a  Scotch  court,  of  persons  married  in  England 
is  not  within  the  statute. 

In  Scotland,  at  the  date  of  the  only  stfttnle  respecting 
bignmv,  that  of  luol,  cap.  19,  the  ofience  seems  to  have 
been  cfiiefly  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  a  sort 
of  pcijury,-or  violation  of  tlie  solemn  vow  or  oath  which 


ing  marriage;  and,  accordingly, 
lished  with  the  proper  pains  of 


it  Was  ordained  to  be  punished  with  the  proper  pains  of 

C'ury.  But  this  injunclion  has  not  in  every  instauoe 
I  complied  with ;  and,  from  considerations  of  policy 
or  expediency,  the  court  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
flicting an  arbitrary  punishment,  suitcil,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  to  the  degree  of  guilt  brought  home  to  the  prisoner. 
ITeither  marriage  need  be  r^ular,  but  it  is  not  yet  seltled 
whether  a  marriage  constituted  by  habit  ond  repute,  or  by 
promise  tvlyteqvenle  eopida,  can  be  relevantly  libelled  in  a 
charge  of  bignmy.  Tiie  parties  to  the  firet  marriage  must, 
of  course,  have  been  lawfully  entitled  to  marry.  It  is  a 
good  defence  that  the  accused  was  divorced  from  his  first 
wife  before  contracting  the  second  marriage,  even  though 
the  decree  should  afterwards  have  been  set  aside,  unless  it 
his  been  obtained  corruptly  nnd  set  aside  for  Chat  reason. 
It  is  also  a  good  defence  that,    ■    '       ' 


the  crime  of  bigamy,  it  is  not  awxanry  that  the  termd 
marriage  should  be  such  Ihal^  but  for  the  first  marriage,  it 
would  have  been  l^al.  The  punishment  is  imprisonmeat, 
and  occasionally  penal  servitude. 

BIGNON,  Jekohs,  a  French  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Psn 
in  1689.  He  was  uncommonly  precodoua,  and  under  bii 
father's  tuitiob  had  acquired  an  immense  mass  of  knowledg* 
before  he  was  ten  yejrs  of  age.  In  1600  was  published  t 
work  by  him  entitled  Chorographie,  oa  Dtaeriptian  de  la 
Terrs  SainU.  The  great  reputation  gained  by  this  book 
iulroduced  the  author  to  Henry  IV.,  who  placed  him  for 
some  time  as  a  companion  to  the  duke  of  Venddme,  and 
afierwards  made  him  tutor  to  the  Dauphin.  In  1604  he 
wrote  his  IHkoutk  m  the  Oiiy  of  Heme,  nnd  in  the  Ibllov- 
ing  year  his  .Siinimarif  TVtaiite  im  lAs  ECeeiion  of  tin  P(^ 
He  iben  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  wrote  la 
1610  a  treatise  on  the  precedency  of  the  kings  of  Fruc^ 
which  gave  great  salisfadioa  to  Henry  IV.,  and  in  I6U 
edited,  with  learned  notes,  the  fsrmWts  of  the  jurist  Mu- 
ciUfe.  In  1620  he  was  made  advocate-general  to  the  gnnj 
council,  and  shortly  afierwards  a  councillor  of  stale,  lod 
in  1626  he  liecame  advocate-general  to  the  parliament  cf 
Paris.  In  1641  ha  resigned  bis  official  dignity,  md  in 
1642  was  appointed  by  Richelieu  to  the  charge  of  the  rajil 
librarv.     He  died  ij>  1656. 

BiCiORDI,  DoHBXico.    See  Ghislandaio. 

BIJAINAGAR,  or  BuAHAaAX,  an  ancient  city  in  tha 
south  of  IndJL  once  the  capita]  of  a  great  Hindu  etnpjn^ 
bat  now  in  ruins,  situated  on  tbe  south  bank  of  the  'Tam- 
bhadra  River,  directly  opposite  to  Annagnndi,  in  15°  19' S. 
lat.  and  76°  32'  E.  long.  Tlie  city  baa  teen  enclosed  wi& 
strong  stone  walls  on  (ne  east  aide,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
river  on  the  west,  the  circumference  of  the  whole  l^p«■^ 
ing  to  be  about  ei^ht  miles.  The  streets  of  this  dty,  fnni 
30  lo  40  yards  wide,  con  be  traced  between  the  immeiM 
piles  of  rocks  crowned  with  pagodas;  and  one  street  ytt 
remains  perfect.  The  building  of  this  metropolis  wm 
begun  in  1336.  Belweca  the  tings  of  the  principalitr,  of 
which  it  was  tlie  capital,  and  the  Mahometan  soierei)^ 
of  the  Decoin  constant  hostility  was  maintained.  In  1^ 
mm  BAji,  the  king  of  Bijainsgar,  was  totally  oreKhnm 
on  tha  plains  of  Telikoti,  by  a  combination  of  the  fbor 
Mahometan  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan,  who  immedialdy 
marched  lo  the  metropolis,  which  che^  abandoned  to 
ptllsge.     From  that  time  it  has  loin  in  ruins. 

BIJAPUR,  or  BiJAiFCB,  In  Southern  India,  the  uciMl 
capital  of  an  independent  sovereignty  of  the  same  nimi^ 
and  once  an  extensive,  splendid,  and  opulent  city,  bol  no* 
retaining  only  the  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeuc.  Il  ii 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  16°  50'  N.  lat.  and  75°  48'  E. 
ton^.,  and  is  a  place  oF  great  extent,  consisting  of  thres 
distinct  portions — tbe  citadel,  tha  Ibrt,  and  the  remaiot  of 
the  city.  Tha  citadel,  a  mile  in  circuit,  la  a  place  of  (real 
Btrenglii,  well  built  of  the  most  massive  materials,  and  ea- 
compassed  by  a  ditch  100  yards  wide,  formerly'  snpphed 
wiih  water,  but  now  nearly  fitled  up  with  mbbisli,  so  thil 
its  original  depth  cannot  be  discovered.  It  was  built  is 
1489,  bv  Yiisaf  Adil  Shih,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Bijipur.  The  fort  consists  of  a  rampart  Banked  by  nunwf- 
ous  towers,  a  ditch,  and  a  covered  way.  Its  defences,  whicli 
are  not  ItsK  than  six  miles  in  circumlerence,  wereoompkled 
by  AH  Adil  Sbih  in  1566.  The  interior  formerly  conliiind 
the  king's  palace,  the  houses  of  tbe  nobility,  Urge  migi- 
tines,  and  extensive  gardens.  At  present,  thoi^-h  considtr- 
able  portions  of  the  area  are  covered  with  buildings  at 
ruins,  there  is  room  for  corn-fielda  and  extensive  encl<mn>> 
Outside  the  fort  are  remains  of  a  vast  city,  now  for  ihf 
most  part  in  ruins,  but  the  innumerable  tombs,  mo^ut^ 
caravanserais,  and  other  edifices,  which  have  roisted  ibe 
havoc  of  time,  atlbrd  abundant  evidence  of  the  anciinl 
splendor  of  the  place.  I(  is  asserted  by  the  natives  ihjU 
BijApiir  contained,  according  to  authentic  records,  1600 
mosques  and  nearly  1,000,000  houses.  The  numbH-  of 
houses  is  certainly  overrated ;  that  of  the  mosquo,  la  the 
opinion  of  recent  travetlero,  is  no  exaggeration.  The  outer 
wail  of  the  city  <m  the  western  side  runs  neuly  loath  and 
north,  and  is  of  great  extent.  It  is  built  of  stooe^  ti  <t 
prodigious  thickness,  and  is  about  20  feci  in  height,  witk  . 
a  ditch  and  rampart;  and  at  intervals  of  100  Tar<B  an 
capacious  towers,  built  of  large  hewn  sttmes.  Tlie  whols  ■ 
now  in  a  ruinous  condition, — Uie  wall  and  the  towers  barigt 
in  many  places  fallen  into  the  ditch,  and  in  other  par> 
being  covered  with  rubbish.    Sereral  nHM|iie*  sad  du» 


bijnaur-bikXnie. 


adearas,  adonnd  vfth  all  the  cmbelllehineiiti  of  EMteni 
•rchitectore,  ftre  KQl  to  be  seen  in  Bij&pnr.  The  fort  in 
th«  iaterior  n  idorned  -with  nianf  of  ItieM  «difioeg,  in 
mber  b^ler  pKfwrration  than  the  onlworln.  Among 
these  ii  tha  ^reat  moague,  which  is  97  Tanta  long  by  65 
broad.  The  winga,  whidi  are  16  yardi  broad,  project  7S 
janb  from  the  north  and  sooth  end«,  enclomog  on  three 
ade*,  with  the  body  of  the  mo«qt]e,  a  large  rfaervoir  of 
water  and  a  fonntain.  The  mausoleum  of  Snltsa  Muham- 
mtd  BhUi  n  a  plain  building,  153  feet  square,  over  which 
ig  reared  a  dome  117  foet  in  diameter  at  its  greatest 
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,  !  and  mansoleam  of  Ibrahira  Adil  Shili,  king  of 
Kitpar,  which  was  prebablj  completed  about  the  year 
liSO,  is  said  to  ham  cost  £1,700,000,  and  to  hare  occupied 
thirtj-six  Tcsn  in  its  construction.  It  is  built  on  a  base- 
ment 130  yards  in  ten^h  by  52  in  breadth,  and  raised  15 
feet.  On  this  it  a  plain  building,  116  feet  by  70,  covered 
by  an  immenae  dome  raised  on  arches.  The  mausoleum 
is  a  room  57  feet  sqoare,  encloaed^  two  Teraudas,  13  feet 
In  brMdtk  and  22  feet  in  height.  Iriere  are,  besides,  many 
other  pablic  baildiiin  more  or  less  injared  by  time  and  the 
TioleoM  of  the  Harfasttis:    Almost  all  the  buildings,  the 

S laces  of  the  fort  esoepted,  are  of  maaeiTe  Mone,  and  in 
i  most  durable  style;  and  at  the  same  time  the  workman- 
^i^  is  minutely  el^ant  Among  the  curiodities  of  the 
capital  is  the  celebrated  monster  gun,  stated  to  be  the 

Jiece  of  cast  brass  ordnance  in  the  world.    It  was 
^  from  the  kiiw  of  AbinadDftgar  by  tha  king  of 

Bij&por  about  the  middle  of  the  17Lh  cenUry.  An  inacrip- 
tioD  on  the  gan  recording  that  fiu:t  was  enaed  by  Aurang- 
sd>,  who  sulislitaled  the  presoit  inacription,  itstiilg  that  he 
csD^Dned  Bljipnr  in  1685.  The  city  is  well  watered, 
hanng,  besides  nnmeroua  wells,  several  rivulets  mtmiug 
throngh  it- 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Bihmani  dynasty  of  the 
Deccan  in  1480,  a  race  of  independent  sovereigns  aicse^ 
who  ruled  over  the  new  kingdom  of  Bijupur,  extending 
00  the  east  from  the  coofiuenoe  of  the  Bhfmi  and  the 
Erishni  to  tha  sea-ooast  on  the  west  from  Goa  to  Bombay. 
Their  rule  endgred  tkroogh  several  generations,  until  at 
length,  in  1060^  Shih  JaUn  oiHBpelfed  them  to  become 
tribblary  (o  the  empire;  and  shottly  after,  thw  monandiy 
was  totally  nibverled  by  hia  snccessor  Annrageeb.  The 
dnr  snd  territoiT  of  Bijipnr  Taasined  annexed  to  IMili 
till  1724,  when  Ibe  Nialm  eslablished  his  independence  in 
the  Deccan,  and  included  Bijinor  within  bis  dominions. 
Wx  sway  over  this  portion  of  his  acquisitions,  was,  how- 
ever, of  brief  duration;  for,  being  defeated  by  the  Peahwi 
in  1780,  be  was  constrained  to  purcLsse  peace  by  its 
cesuoa  to  the  HarbattAs.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Peshwi 
in  1818,  Bij&^r  pMsed  into  the  hands  of  the  BritiaJi,  and 
was  by  them  included  in  the  territory  aaigned  to  the  BAji 
of  SalArtL 

The  place,  is  already  inUmated,  is  ri<^ 
of  the  bygone  period  when  Bii&pnr  was  ttie  ca 
powerful  and  Nourishing  Matiometan  kingdod 
traces  of  the  past  it  is  always  dairable  to  press: 
grcileat  poBSiolo  extent,  as  they  fumlah  the  1 
meiii;iry  upon  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  tliey  were 
raised,  and,  indeed,  constitute  their  history,  so  far  as 
Bunneis  are  coaoerned.  It  is  fortanate  that  their  value 
was  duly  appreciated  by  the  late  IUj&  of  Satird,  who  took 
great  pains  to  preserve  them;  and  that  the  British  Gov- 
enunaK,  pattiofiatin^  in  the  same  feeling,  has,  since  the 
CooDtry  pMsed  into  its  possession,  maniiested  great  seal 
in  rescuing  these  magnificent  relics  from  the  ravages  of 
lime.  Bij&por  is  distant  ISO  miles  S.E.  of  Satirtl,  and  245 
B£.  of  Bombay. 
BIJNAUR,  a  district  of  British  India,  under  the  Licu- 
,.,,...,„„.  ■   ■  g  be- 

-     -    -     --    - j*55' 

K  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.K  by  the  British  district  of 
Qarhwai,  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  British  district  of 
Uoitiibdd,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  British  districts  of 
Mirat,  Matafiamagar,  and  Sabirsnpiir.  The  aspect  of 
the  oonnlry  is  generally  a  level  plain,  bat  the  northern 
[lert  of  it  rises  towards  tlie  Himalayas,  the  neatest  eleva- 
tion bdng  1342  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Koh  and 
fiingangi  are  the  only  streams  that  flow  through  the 
distnd 

FonnlaUDn  id  IBTZ,  T3T,152  ■ddIi,  Inhabiting  lS9,ftS.1  bsam, 
Md  MMS  Tillagsi  or  townships.    Arw  of  the  dlHriat,  1003 


o  the 


•mt.  of  Uh  total  pt^nlatioo;  Hahemstuis,  UI,4fi{,  or  JS  pm 
ooBt.;  and  ChristUne  and  otbm  at  aHpHiBsd  nJlgioui,  M 
■oult.  or  tha  arM  of  th*  diitrlat  (namely,  ISOZ-Bt  •qoaia 
miles),  103(l'14  Kjuar*  milas  are  Dndsr  oulIiTatian ,-  43S-U 
•qoaia  miles  onitivabis,  but  not  aotHilIy  under  SDltLvativn; 
and  the  ncnaiiider  unonltiTabla  waste.  Principal  aropi: — 
Sugnr-tSDe,  eoltou,  rioe,  polna,  oil-reeds,  and  different  khida 
of  millet.  Ptinelpil  lines  Of  road  ^1.)  NaJ[b£bid  to  Rardirfe 
and  grfmsar;  I!.)  MIrat  to  B^nanr,  Kiratpur,  and  Hijfbtbldi 
(3.)  Bljaanr  to  Nagln£  and  Bsripur ;  (4.)  N>J[b«b<d  to  Naglnl, 
NeliUuT,  Ch&ndpnr,  and  Baibli;  (5.)  Morftdjibid  »e  Sahori, 
Kagfni,  and  Hajlbibid ;  and  (ft.)  Ntfrpar  to  Bliiupar,  Sherkot, 
ud  Aftalguh,  on  to  Kal&sarii.  In  l^rO-TI,  tba  total  revenia 
of  Bijnaur  diitriot  amaunled  to  £U3fib&,  of  whieh  £1IT,:11I, 
or  8S  per  osnL,  was  dcrlTtd  from  land.  For  the  preteoUon  of 
penon  and  property,  a  regular  police  forsa  of  4SII  strong  is 
mainlined,  eicliuiTe  of  tha  Tillage  wttob.  In  ISTS-TS,  Bijaaia 
dliLTict  Bontainad  3S4  Hhooli,  altaoded  by  SSIB  pnpill.  The 
following  thirteen  town!  conlMn  apopniatioa  aiSMdlng  SDM 
uuIb  :-.(!.)  Bijnaar,  the  headqaartars  town  of  the  distriet,  h 
29=  12'  SB"  S.  lat.  and  TO"  10'  80"  B.  loBB-i  population, 
II,SB6;  maniolpa]  inoome  In  IBTt,  flOlS,  iia.;  (xpenditns ' 
£681,  8i.;  rate  of  taxation,  li.  T|d.  per  head:  (2.)  ^oh&ri, 
popBlation,  8340;  munloipal  laeome,  £IM,  18a.  4iL;  azpendi 
tnre,  £83,  8a.  Bd. :  (3.)  SUbalpur,  popnlation,  (1308  j  not  a  manl. 
Dipal  town :  (4.)  Bejfbib&d,  popolatiou,  17,418;  munioipal 
rerenae,  £1584,  4>.i  expenditure,  £1425,  1S>.:  (S.)  Bblrkot, 
population,  12,5SBj  manlflipal  nvenue,  £173,  Us.  bi.;  aipend- 
itnra,  £13D,  In.  4d.:  (B.)  Dhimpnr,  popnlaSon,  (SSS;  moal- 
elpal  TeveDUB,  £E21,  IBa.j  eipenditore,  £421,  lie.:  (T.)  Uaa- 
davar,  popnlation,  TAt2;  mnnieipal  reTenus,  £86,  ISi.  Sd.; 
arpenditara,  £115,  ISa.  8d. :  (S.)  Afaalgarh,  popnlatlan,  MM ; 
manisipalTennaa,  £100,  li.  Id.;  ezpenditare,  illi,  ISa.  lld.i 
(B.)  Mahtor,  population,  0392;  nnaiolpal  renniM,  £147,  H. 
16.;  eipenditun,  £B4,  la.  7d. :  (lO.)Hlahtld,  papulation,  5>T«t 
not  a  mnnielpal  town:  (11.)  Chdndpar,  popnlation,  12,033; 
Dunioipal  inoomo,  £SOS,  12>.;  eipanditura,  £378,  Ss.;  (11.) 
Nagfni,  population,  1B,SB6;  munioipal  InoomB,  £B3fi,  12i.;  ex- 
pendilnro,  £7TB,  IBg. ;  (13.)  Ktralpor,  population,  9B79;  mnni- 
oipal  inooma,  £117,  I4i.;  aipaDdiCure,  £B1,  12i. 

Dndl  tha  latter  part  of  the  ISth  eeatnry  Bljoanr  belonged  t* 
tbe  brave  Rohilla  Afghani,  whole  inbjnntion  fbnns  So  deap  a 
blot  on  the  career  of  Warren  HaAingB.  In  1774  tfas  BMnNDUT 
arms  of  BritaJn  sabjeetad  this  people  to  the  oppreistve  mlo  of 
the  Naw£b  of  Oodb,  who  in  turn  oedwl  the  diatrist  to  tka  Bast 
India  Company  in  1802. 

BIKINIR,  a  native  slate  of  BfjptittlnS,  wder  A« 
political  anperintendenoe  of  the  Britisli  Oovemmant,  lie* 
between  27*  30'  and  a*"  65'  N.  lat.,  wid  72"  SIK  tad  75» 
40'  £.  long.  It  b  boonded  on  the  H.  by  tbe  PanUb,  ott 
the  E.  by  Die  British  districts  of  Hari&ni  and  ShekiwMi. 
b^  the  nadve  stale  of  Jodhpnr  w  lliawii,  aod 


miles ;  area,  17,S76 


the  c 
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sqosre  miles.  The  natural  aspect  of 
desolate  bad,  witfaout  a  single  per- 
iily  running  stream.  Its  surface  is  overapr^  wilk 
undulating  sand-hills,  of  Irom  20  to  100  feet  above  tbe 
aversHge  level,  and  so  loose  Chat  men  and  qoadrupeda 
stepping  off  the  beaten  track  sink  as  if  in  snow.  Tim 
streams,  the  Kdturl  and  Q^gar,  attempt  to  Sow  throi^h  this 
dismal  region,  but  are  loet  in  its  sands.  Water  is  very 
scarce,  and  is  raised  from  wells  of  from  260  to  340  fM 
depth.  A  fewshallow  salt  lakes  are  filled  by  imin  water, 
it  they  dry  up  on  the  setting  in  of  hot  weather,  leaving 
thick  crost  of  salt  on  their  beds,  which  is  used  for 
commennat  and  domestic  purposes.  The  population  of 
the  sUte  has  been  estimated  at  638,000,  oMisisting  chiefly 
of  J&ts,  lUjputs  |to  which  race  thGchiefbelon^),alMio(liet 
Hindu  tri bra,  inhabiting  1814  villages,  whidi.  according  t* 
Elpbinslone,  are  compmed  of  "  a  few  round  hols  of  strav, 
with  low  walls  and  conical  rooGi,  like  little  stacks  of  cont.'* 
BajrA  and  mofi  (two  species  of  millet)  and  water  melons  art 
almost  the  only  agricultural  products.  Tha  inhabitaoli 
are  very  poor.  They  live  chidy  by  pastunge, — rearing 
camels,  and  horses  of  a  fine  brtied,  which  fetch  good  prices. 
From  the  wool  which  their  sheep  yield  they  maauiBotiire 
ever;  article  of  native  dress  and  good  blankets.  The  other 
industries  are  leather  work,  sugar-refining,  gotdsmilh'a 
work,  iron,  brass,  copper,  stone  masonry,  tanning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  carpentry.  In  1S70-71  the  total  revenoe 
amounted  to  £111,646,  and  the  expenditure  to  £123,196. 
The  state  is  in  debt,  wid  is  said  to  be  badly  managed,  tha 
present  Mahirdji  being  entirely  guided  by  favoriles.  Tte 
military  force  nf  the  state  smouais  to  5000  r^ulars,  fc4M^-> 
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•nd  foot  Bikinir  wu  invided  1>7  the  adycnturer  QeorM 
Thomu  in  1799,  who  levied  tmta  the  Bt^i  a  black  mail 
of  £20,000.  The  lUjA  «it«red  into  a  treatjr  of  dependeooc 
with  the  British  GoTemiaent  in  IS18.  Principal  lownt— 
Bik&Dir,  the  capital,  Chum,  Rdjgarh,  Batangarh,  and  Renl, 
The  towD  of  Bikinir  ia  Burrouaded  bj  a  atone  wall,  6  feet 
thick,  15  to  30  feet  higb,  and  3^  milee  in  circuit,  with  five 
nies  and  three  sally-ports.  Estimated  population,  S0,000. 
The  citadel  is  half  a  mile  noTth-eant  of  the  dtj,  and  ia 
Burroanded  by  a  rampart  with  bastions. 

BILASPUB,  n  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Central 
ProTlQces,  forms  the  northern  gectioQ  of  the  Chhattisaarh 

filatean  end  ia  situated  between  21"  45'  and  23°  10°  N. 
aL  and  81°  SO'  and  83°  IG'  E.  long.  It  U  bounded  on 
the  N.  br  Che  native  Btatca  of  Rewtl  imd  Korii ;  on  the  B. 
by  the  Udaipur  tributary  state  of  ChholA  Ntepar,  and  the 
dutrict  of  Sambslpur;  on  the  S.  by  the  R4ipur  district; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  hilly  tracts  of  MandU  and  Bilfghdt. 
Extreme  length  of  the  district  north  and  south,  106  milea ; 
eztremo  breadth  from  east  to  west,  136  miles;  area,  7798 
iqnare  mites.  BiUspur  district  forms  the  upper  half  of  the 
basin  of  the  River  Mah&nacli.  It  is  almost  enclosed  on 
the  north,  west,  and  east  by  ranges  of  hills,  while  ila 
•onthem  boundary  is  generally  open  and  accessible,  well 
caltivated,  and  closely  dotted  irith  villaws  embedded  in 
groups  of  fruit  treea.  The  principal  hills  are-^(I),  the 
UaikOl  range,  situated  in  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  dlBtricl;  (2),achain  of  hiils  forming  partof  the  Vindh- 
ynn  range,  on  the  north ;  (3),  the  KorUt  billa,  an  oSahoot 
of  the  Vindhyaa,  on  the  eastern  boundary ;  and  (4),  the 
Sonikhin  block  of  liills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mahinadi 
Biver.  The  Mahinadi  is  the  principal  river  of  the  district, 
and  governs  the  whole  drainage  and  river  system  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  takes  it*  rise  in  a  mountainous 
r^ion  which  is  described  as  the  wildest  of  all  wild  parts 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  crossed  the  Biliapur  boundaij 
near  Seorfniriio,  and  after  a  course  of  25  miles  in  the 
Boulh-eastem  extremity  of  the  district  enters  Sambalpur 
district  WithiD  BiUspur  the  river  is  everywhere  naviga- 
ble for  tix  months  in  the  year.  Minor  rivers— the  SakrT, 
H&inp,TeMil,Agar,  Maniiri,  Arpl,  Kharod,  LiUoar,  Jonk, 
and  Barert.  lite  most  important  affluents  of  the  Mahinadi 
are  the  Beoaath  and  Husdil.  Besides  tlie  natural  water 
sa[q>ty  afforded  by  the  rivers,  Bilispur  abounds  in  tanks — 
these  numbering  7018,  as  shown  in  the  settlement  statistics. 
The  census  of  1872  disclosed  a  total  population  of  715,398, 
of  whom  435,379,  or  80-86  per  cent.,  are  Hindus;  7024,  or 
-98  per  cent.,  Mahometans;  Q  Buddhists;  37  Christians; 
•od  272,952,  or  3S'15  per  cenl^  belong  to  aboriginal 
tribes,  such  as  Oonda,  Kan  wars,  Bhumiss,  Binjwars, 
Dhanwirs,  Ac.  Among  (he  Hindiia,  the  Chim£rs  and 
Pankte  deserve  particular  notice.  The  former,  who  form 
the  shoemaker  and  leather^ ealing  caste  of  the  Hindu 
community,  had  always  been  held  in  utter  contempt  by  the 
other  Hindu  castes.  Bui  between  1820  and  1830  a  re- 
ligious movement,  having  for  its  object  their  freedom 
fivm  the  trammela  of  caste,  was  inaugurated  by  a  member 
'  of  the  caste,  named  Gliitt  D£s,  who  preached  the  unity  of 
Ood  and  tlie  equality  of  men.  Qh^f  Die  gave  himself 
a  messen^  of'^Ood  ;  he  prohibited  the  adoration  of 


of  the  new  faith  call  themselves  SattidmU,  or  the  worship- 
pei«  of  Sainim  or  Ood.  They  do  not  keep  the  Hindu  fes- 
tivals,  and  they  defy  the  contempt  of  the  Br&hmans.  Uhjaf 
Die,  the  fonnder  of  the  faith,  was  their  first  hi;^  priest 
He  died  in  1850;  bis  son  succeeded  him.  but  was  assassin- 
ated (it  waa  said  by  the  Hindus),  and  the  gmadson  is  the 
present  high  priest  The  Ohiimirs  in  Bilispur  number 
164,388,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The 
Pank£a,  who  form  atiout  a  sixth  of  the  population,  are  all 
Eabirpanthls,  or  followers  of  Kabir,  a  reli^ous  reformer 
of  the  15th  century.  There  is  no  great  difference  between 
the  Kabir  Pank^s  and  the  SatnUmls.  They  both  abstain 
from  meat  and  liquor,  marry  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
ordinarily  celebrate  their  ceremonies  through  liie  agencv 
of  the  elders  of  their  own  caste,  and  bury  their  dead. 
The  Pank&  worship  the  Sopreme  Being  under  the  name 
of  Kabir,  and  the  Ch&mtirs  imder  the  name  of  Satn&n,- 
whilf  each  community  has  a  'high  priest  to  whom  rever- 
ettce  IS  paid.  At  presoit'the  majority  of  the  l^kfs  are 
onltivatcMS,  though  formerly  all  were  weavers.  The  Qonds 
we  the  HUM  numerous  amotiK  liie  aboriginal  tribes,  the 


■  of  1872  ntnmlng  them  at  107,359,  or  15  pw  ecA 


that  they  have  lost  their  language  and  most  of  Ibw 
ethnical  characteristics,  such  as  the  fiat  Ibrshead,  m\mt 
nose,  prominent  nostril,  6tA  skin,  Ac,  and  are  sandr 
distinguishable  from  the  other  classes  of  the  Hinda  IsIm- 
ing  population.  In  addition  to  some  of  the  Hindu  deiiia 
which  they  woiahip,  the  Qonds  have  their  own  god»— 
Ban  Devn  and  DUli  Deva.  The  Ktnwirs  ate  the  iKd 
largest  section  of  the  aboriginal  population,  and  nmnlMr 
28,419  souls.  The  upper  class  among  tbem  claim  lo  U 
Bajputa,  arul  are  divided  into  numerous  aepta.  Atllmih 
an  aboriginal  tribe,  the  caitus  returns  them  sa  a  Hindi 
caste.  All  the  northern  landholders  of  BiUqiDr  beloof 
to  this  tribe,  which  consequently  occupies  an  infliicnl^ 

Bioa,  whaat,  palwa,  oll-aeads,  sod  notion  an  tha  <Aikf  ((ri- 
onttanJ  lUplas.  The  oansus  ot  18TS  Tetania  th«  total  *na  d 
th«  iiUriet  at  TTaa  square  miln,  of  whioli  iOSg  noan  mila 
ara  nndsr  oalUvaCioa.  Tbs  following  ia  the  appfoiiaaU  am- 
ag«  undsr  dilcraDt  oropa  : — Riaa,  882,218  %ent ;  wbeat,  TVO; 
other  food  graini,  SSS,443 ;  oil-imds,  l>a,039  ;  lagar-aaM,  MS; 
aotton,  72,022;  opiam,  tSt;  tobaooo.  23IT )  and  vtntabH 
12,328 ;  t«tal,  1,33T,4S3  unis,  or  208981  Moars  miki.  Of  At 
papnlatioo,  438,890  Uva  by  agrioaltan,  while  278,118  an  aoB- 
agricnltuiiit*.  Tbs  obisf  wullfa  of  th«  diaCrioI  noiiili  ii  <tt 
agrioaltural  produoe,  aod  It  ia  not  inaptly  termed  *'thA  Uad  W 

tlenty"  by  tha  BanjdrAM  or  tradara,  who  And  ban  aa  tau. 
■utibla  iCor«  at  anrplnt  prodaoe  tor  export.  Seardtj  afltai 
ia  alaoaC  nnknown.  Coal  and  iron  are  (ne  miDanJi  of  Ikt  da- 
triot;  the  formar  la  not  worked,  and  tbs  latter  bat  TBrTalighiJj, 
lb*  aaODal  out-tani  beiaf  nported  at  sboaC  Ii  loot  nlj. 
Bandilone,  for  baildiag  purpoiss,  ia  quarried  near  Biliifti 
and  Beorlnirfia.  Tbe  forests  produce  timber,  sdiblsaadBt- 
dioinaJ  roota  and  plaata,  lac  and  tasar-silk  cooooni.  Inwra 
Id  lH«7-«8— augar,  £927*!  metals  and  hanlwara,  tnfli; 
Engliah  pleoe-gooda,  £11,194;  oaUla,  £8240;  miieellBBMaa 
£10,S3I;  total,  £4  7.22 1.  Eiporta— rice  (uaeoeTtaineil},£3*lt; 
wheat,  £nB03;  other  edible  graioa,  £150;  soUon,  tU,*Hi 
molaiaea,  £297;  oll-aeeda,  £18;  las,  £I5,S03;  niaetDiaeaia 
£'51)09;  total,  £SS,54S.  Among  looal  indutriei  Iks  neH  is- 
portsnt  ia  the  weavlDg  trade.  It  ia  eitimatod  that  ssUsi  it4 
lilk  .olotha  to  the  Tain*  of  £»S,000  are  eTery  year  mam&Hand. 
The  trafflo  mates  of  the  diatrlot  are  fiie  In  number,  the  Ihn* 
moat  important  of  whish  axe  nigged  and  inaoeenibl^  aaitiw 
wheeled  narriagea,  admitting  eiport  or  import  only  bjiaaai 
of  puk-ballooka  daring  aii  months  of  tba  year.  Tba  alW 
two  ara  aimply  traoka  aoroaa  the  hitlj  aad  ttartto^  tiu  jn|fa 
The  rereaoe  diriiioni  ot  the  diatriot  oorreapoad  witb  ila  pbj*. 
aal  foaturea;  the  hitly  area.  ooTeriag  about  bOOO  aqoan  laiH 
'"  almoat  entirely  held  by  large  landed  prvprietr  ~  "'  '- 
-"--  -•--  ' ' oeoopied  a  aomewhi 


IniMHi,  who  b 


.    ._.    The  open  ooantrj,  with  ai ,_ . , 

Is  knowa  aa  tba  KiMtt,  JoriadiiitiOD,  or  the  traet  Dader  dinci 
rerenne  management  tbrongb  SoTernment  oOeen.  F»M 
Mitia,  Upnird,  Kandi,  Uph£,  Cbhdrl,  Korb^  ChCnpi.  Sattt 
BhllgiLnn,  Biliigaih,  Ratangf,  Paadarit,  Kawardi,  aad  Us- 
danpar,  are  the  15  ZamtHiIirU  oompriilng  the  hilly  ana,  rf 
whioh  Saktf  and  Knwardi  have  been  aokoowlednd  a*  tuia- 
torles.     Bitiipnr,  Mangell,  and  SeoKniiila  are  Oa  thnaav- 

___-    ,.  .v_   ^..  .  r_  i8flg_fl8_  ,[,,  rarenHS  Of  Ikt 

-tai,  £27,195;  eivat,  £«,' 
itampi,  £2234;  foreat,  £«S4;  asHWHid  taxes,  £1111;  UOt 
:31.977.  For  the  prateotion  ot  person  and  property,  Sana- 
lent  maintained  in  lBSS-«»a  n«iilar  polioe  of  310  oStMiial 
len,  at  a  total  aoDiut  ooat  of  £4363,  baiidaa  the  vUlsge  aati 
r  rural  oonslabulary.  The  exeootlve  staff  of  the  disUist  wa- 
iata  of  the  depaty-oommiaaioner/with  two  aaaJstaBla  aadna- 
eral  sab-M>lleoton.     BUiapar  oontaiaed.  In  1808-49, 33  Oenn- 


BiUapur 
>r  tbe 


a  of  ai 


a  the  . 


«  an  Mly  (W 


it  R£J£(,  litnated  a 

Vindhyan  range,  highly  altraetive  to  ai  , 
obsologiita  on  aoooant  of  its  great  anliqalty ;  it  ia  aa* 
lapidated  and  deaertod  state.  Popolatioo,  till.  Has- 
riaing  market-town,  aitnated  on  the  ban^  of  tht  rint 
Population,  3543.  Sa«ard£,  popnlation,  S5M.  S» 
in,  on  tbe  Hahinadi,  a  farorlle  reiidenoe  of  tke  BstaspB 
n  former  dajl,  oonlaiiii  a  temple  of  tbe  Hinda  god  la- 

""     olimate  of  the  distriet,  thopgh  relaxing,  ii  not  appraMin. 
lera  omnaionally  breaka  oat  in  tbe  epidemie  fom,  baaf 

{enerally  dineminated  by  the  Jagana&th  nilgrima  Aihb  tMtni 
ndia,  whoae  roate  to  Oriata  tiee  throagh  tbe  dlatriol.  Pani 
aad  amaltpoi  alao  prevail. 

The  early  history  of  tbe  district  is  very  otBenrc.    Fi*> 
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nuote  ign  it  ma  go7«Tiied  bj  klajp  of  the  Hiihai 
dynnEtv,  knnim  M  the  Chhktiisgnrh  Bujfa,  tia  sccouiit  of 
Ihirty-iiii  furia,  of  wliich  the/  were  the  lords.  A  geneo' 
logkal  list  of  kiaga  of  this  Ajamlj  has  been  c&refullv 
ke|il  up  to  the  fifty-fiflh  repreeeDtatiTe  in  the  jenr  1740, 
whoi  the  counlrf  was  aeited  without  &  Btrutrgle  by  the 
Uuhall^  of  Nigpnr.  From  ISIS  to  IS30  BUispur  came 
Dnder  the  maaaKemeot  of  the  Britiah  UoTemment,  the 
Mwfaatti  chief  of  Nigpnr  being  then  »  minor.  In  1854 
the  conntry  fiiMllr  la^d  lo  the  Britiah  Qovernment,  the 
cbi^haviiigdied  without  issue.  During  IheSeDoymutinj 
a  hill  ^ief  of  the  dialrict  gave  some  trouble,  but  he  was 
qpeetliiv  captnred  and  executed. 

BiiJUpor,  the  chief  town  of  Ibe  district  of  the  same 
■Mine,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Aqni. 
It  ia  Bsid  to  have  been  founded  bj  a  fiaherwoman,  named 
Biljsa,  three  hundred  jears  ago,  and  stilt  retains  her 
The  place,  however,  came  lo  note  only  about  —  - 


luiileted.  In  1S62  it  waa  made  the  headiiuarteis  of  the 
district,  and  is  now  a  rising  town.  It  lies  in  22°  S'  N. 
lat.  ami  92°  5'  E.  lonf;.  Tlie  population  was  estimated  in 
1S70  at  6190,  but  Bil&spur  is  not  mentioned  in  the  census 
of  1ST2  HB  containinfc  upwarda  of  5000  inhabitants. 

BILBAO,  one  of  tJie  principal  cities  of  Spain,  and  capital 
of  the  province  to  which  it  eives  ita  name,  is  aitiinted  in 
43°  IV  N.  lat.  and  2°  56'  W.  long.,  in  a  small  but  beautiful 
•nd  fertile  ralley,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains, 
about  six  miles  from  thcsea,DnthebankBof  the  River  Ansa, 
which  is  alao  known  as  the  Nervion,  or,  in  Basque,  aa  the 
Ibaizabal.  The  old  town  lies  on  the  left  bank,  while  the 
new  town,  wliiclr  is  by  far  Ibe  more  important,  rises  on  tlie 
ligiit  in  handsome  terraces.  Communication  across  the 
river  is  aHurHed  by  sererai  bridges,  of  whicli  the  ohiest,  San 
Antonio,  is  of  stone,  and  dates  from  the  14th  century ;  tlie 
•econd  was  finished  in  IS27,  the  (bird  In  1847,  and  the 
fourth,  an  iron  structure,  in  18CS.  The  houses  in  the 
principal  streets  are  built  of  hewn  slone,  and  are  several 
•tnriea  high,  with  pra'ecling  eaves  that  give  shelter  both 
tivio  mn  and  rain.  Miiny  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow, 
■nd  the^r  hawe  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  quiet.  For 
a  long  time  no  carls  or  carriages  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  aty  for  fear  of  poUuling  and  injuring  the  pavement, 
■md  the  transport  of  goods  was  carried  on  in  truclcs.  The 
principal  promenades  are  the  Paseo  del  Arenal,  which  lies 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  Campo  Volantin  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  and  the  Pasco  de  loa  CaDos,  so 
called  from  ila  forming  the  roof  of  the  great  aqueduct  for 
coaveying  the  water  of  the  -'—  '-  ■"■-  ' —  *-"- 


Ll  aqueduct  foi 
I.    The  public 


hall,  the  palace  of  the  JHpnlacion  Prmimeial,  an  arsenaJ,  a 
hospita.1,  a  theatre,  and  an  abattoir.  Of  the  educational 
institations  the  moat  important  are  the  OoUgio  Qmeml  dt 
VitctOfO,  ft  Eiantical  academy,  and  the  schools  supported  by 
the  lioanl  of  Irade  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  design, 
arcbiteclure,  languages,  and  mathematics.  A  bank  of  isxue 
and  discount  was  founded  in  1857.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments include  iron  and  ateel  foundries  (for  which  the 
town  was  at  one  lime  famous),  anchor-forges,  pollerics, 
glass-woriu,  papomilla,  and  a  cotton  factory ;  and  leather, 
nul-cloth,  ropes,  and  tobacco  are  also  manufactured.  Tlie 
exporla  consist  mainly  of  grain  and  flour,  iron,  zinc,  and 
lead  ore,  wine,  madder,  liquorice,  lamb  and  goat  skins, 
chestnut^  and  nil.  The  wool  trade  has  ceased  for  many 
y««rs,  and  shipbuilding  has  greatly  declined.  A  great 
stimulus  was  given  lo  ue  impart  trade  by  the  construction 
of  the  Bilbao  and  Tndela  railway,  which  was  completed  in 
1863 ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  pisce  is  hindered  by  its 
distnnce  from  ttie  sea.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
■pent  in  improving  the  river,  but  ships  of  any  size  have  lo 
tlischarge  at  Portiigalele,  the  average  depth  on  the  bar  being 
13}  leet  at  high  tides.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, Bilbao  ranka  as  one  of  the  principal  trading  porta  in 
Spain.  In  1870  the  total  tonnage  of  the  shi]n  that  entered 
was  160,952,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£1^075,900.  There  is  r^^ar  steam  communication  with 
London  and  Liverpool.  Population,  17,649.  Bilbao,  or 
Belvao,  was  founded  about  1300  by  Don  Pedro  Lopez  de 
Hmro,  and  soon  rose  into  importance.  It  was  captured  by 
tk«  Fieocli  in  1795,  and  was  agaia  held  by  them  from  1608 


to  1813.    During  the  Carllst  eonteit  it  was  gallanlly  ds> 
fended  against  Zumalacarregui  in  1835. 

BILDBBDIJK,  Wiu.eh,  a  modem  Dntch  poet,  by  soma 
considered  to  be  the  most  eminent  that  his  country  has 
produced,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1756.  In  177^ 
after  completing  a  wide  cooise  of  study  at  Leyden  Univer- 
aity,  he  gained  the  priie  from  the  L^den  Society  of  Art 
for  his  poem  on  the  Tn^uenee  of  Poetry   on   Staia  t     ' 


translated  the  (Edipua  Tyrannia  of  Sophocles.  In  1786 
he  left  Holland  on  account  of  the  disturbed  slate  of  public 
sffnirs.  and  after  residing  sometime  in  Germany  cromed  to 
England,  where  he  remained  (ill  1806.  Returning  then  lo 
his  n;ilive  coiinlrv  he  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
new  king  Louia  Ka|>olcfln,  who  made  him  president  of  the 
recently  founded  Institute  of  Holland.  He  died  on  the 
18ih  December  1R31,  His  finest  poetical  works  are  the 
Ruilmieren,  or  Rural  Life,  a  free  imitation  of  Delille  ;  Ba 
Jfciwci,  BJmilarly  taken  from  Pope;  Die  ZielUe  dtr  Gdrer- 
den,  the  Maladies  of  the  Learned  :  Dit  Ondergana  der  tenia 
Wertld,^  Ibe  Destruction  of  the  Firat  World.  Some  of  bis 
drainnlic  and  epic  poems  are  also  iiighly  esteemed.  His 
second  wife,  brides  some  original  work,  trannlated  the 
Roderick  of  Southey,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Bilderdijk, 
and  resided  for  some  time  with  him, 

BILE.    See  Phyb!0W)6t. 

BILFINGP^R,  Georqe  Bbkhrard,  was  born  on  the  23d 
January,  1G93,  at  Cannstndt  in  Wiirtemberg.  His  father 
was  a  Lutheran  minialcr.  By  n  singularity  of  consCitulion, 
hereditary  in  his  family,  BilRnger  came  into  the  world 
with  twelve  fingers  and  aa  many  toes.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  showed  the  greatest  inclination  lo  learning.  He 
studied  in  the  schools  of  Blaubeiiem  and  Bobonhausen, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  TQ- 
bingen.  The  works  of  Wol^  which  he  studied  in  order 
to  leatn  mnthemalics,  soon  inspired  him  with  a  taste 
for  the  Wolffian  philosophy  and  that  of  Leihoiti — a 
posiiuQ  which  made  him  neglect  for  some  time  his  other 
studies.  Ketuming  to  theology,  he  wislied  nt  least  to  try 
to  connect  it  with  his  favorite  science  of  philosophy  ;  and 
in  this  spirit  he  composed  the  treatise  entitled  ZHIaeido' 
tionea  Philoaophiere,  De  Deo,  Anima  Hamuna,  ilundo,  &c 
This  work,  cont.tining  nothing  original,  but  giving  an 
admirably  clear  representation  of  WultTs  philosophy,  met 
with  great  success,  and  contributed  te  tlie  advancement  of 
the  author,  who  was  appointed  soon  after  to  the  office  of 
preacher  at  the  castle  of  Tiibingen,  and  of  reader  in  Iba 
school  of  tlieology.  He  soon  after  left  for  Halle,  in  order 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Wold|  and,  aflcr  two  years  of 
study,  returned  to  Tubingen,  where  the  Wolffian  philuophy 
was  not  yet  in  favor.  He  found  his  proleclois  tliere 
cooled,  saw  his  lectures  deserted,  and  perceived  himself 
shunned,  from  the  dislike  of  hia  new  doctrines ;  bia 
ecclesiastical  views  also  anfiered  from  the  same  cansa. 
By  the  intervention  of  WollF  be  received  an  invitation 
to  Pelersburg,  where  Peter  I.  wished  to  appoint  him 
profesBor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  and  member  of  his 
new  academy.  He  was  received  in  that  city,  where  ha 
arrived  in  17115,  with  tlie  consideration  due  to  his  abilities 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  having  proposed  abont 
this  lime  the  famous  problem  on  the  cause  of  gravity, 
Bilfinger  gained  the  prize,  which  was  a  thousand  crowns. 
His  reputation  was  so  much  increased  by  thia  success  that 
he  was  almust  immediaiely  recalled  te  his  native  country 
bv  the  Duke  Eberliard  Ludwig  of  Wurtemberg.  Hequitted 
St.  Peli^rsbui^  in  1731,  and  in  1735  the  Duke  Charles 
Alexander  appointed  him  privy  councillor.  After  careful 
preparation  Bilfinger  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  newoffice^ 
and  soon  approved  himself  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enlialitened  miniatera  that  his  country  had  yet  produced^ 
Under  hia  wise  administration  the  commerce,  public 
instruction,  and  agriculture  of  Wiirtemberg  flourished, 
and  the  slate  was  raised  to  a  position  it  had  nol  before 
attained.  Bilfinger  died  at  Stuttgart  on  the  18tb  Febm- 
ary,  1750. 

BILL  means  geneially  a  statement  in  writing,  and  is 
derived  from  tlie  Latin  bnlia.  The  word  is  used  in  a  great 
many  special  applicDlions. 

Bill,  in  i^rlimnenf;  is  a  form  of  atatule  submitted  lo 
either  House,  which,  after  passing  both  Houses  and  re> 
ceiving  the  royal  assent,  becomes  an  Act.    The  modsn 


•fglem  of  l«(palat]i%  by  means  of  bill  and  •tatate  appeals 
lo  have  been  introduced  in  ihe  r^gn  of  Henry  VI.,  Biip«r- 
•eduig  the  older  mode  of  proceeding  by  petitions  from  tlie 
Commons,  asBealed  lo  bjr  the  kins,  and  Blterwarda  enrolled 
b;  the  juages.  A  bill  cooBista  of  a  preuinble,  rauling  the 
neoeasity  for  legislation,  and  clauseB  which  cooUuik  the 
enactmeotB.  The  procedure  with  regard  to  billa  ia  much 
tlie  same  in  both  Houses.  Leave  having  beeo  obtuned, 
the  bill  is  prceentvd  by  Ibe  momber  in  char^  of  it,  and  the 
first  reading  is  usually  allowed  without  opposition.  At  the 
■Mxmd  reading  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  placed  in  iasue; 
the  usual  form  of  aoiendnienl  is  tliat  the  bill  be  read  a 
•econd  lime  that  day  three  or  six  months,  the  direct  re- 

gtion  of  bills  being  incompatible  with  the  couTteay  of  the 
_  use.  The  neit  stage  is  the  committee,  in  which  the 
difierent  clauses  are  gone  through  in  detail  hj  the  House 
ntting  under  the  presidency  of  a  cbairraan  of  committees. 
Two  principles  must  be  observed  in  reference  to  amend- 
ments: — (1),  The  amendment  must  not  be  irrelevant  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  clause;  nor  (2),  must  it  propose 
lo  leave  out  all  the  words  of  the  clause  after  the  initial 
"That"  in  order  tliat  new  words  may  be  introduced.  The 
bill  having  been  fully  considered  tjie  committee  rises,  the 
epeftker  resumes  the  chair,  and  the  chairman  of  committee 
reports  the  bill  to  the  House,  which  is  up  to  this  time  slip- 
pered to  be  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  committee. 
A  bill  may  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  (the  coarse 
followed  with  private  bills)  oi  recommitted  as  often  as  the 
House  desires.  On  the  third  reading  the  judgment  of  the 
House  is  expressed  on  the  entire  bill  as  it  leaves  the  bands 
vi  the  committee;  and  after  tlie  third  reading  the  motion 
that  the  bill  do  pass  is  usually  allowed  without  opposition. 
The  bill  is  then  communicated  to  llie  other  House,  where 
ft  passes  through  the  same  stages,  ^ould  tlie  one  House 
make  amendments  on  a  bill  sent  up  by  tlie  other,  the  latter 
consideni  the  amendments,  and  if  they  are  not  agreed  to 
tlie  bill  is  laid  aside,  or  postponed  for  three  or  sii  months, 
or  u  message  is  sent  with  reasons  for  disagreement,  or  a 
confereucu  between  tlie  Houses  is  requested.  Having  passed 
through  both  Houses  the  bill  receives  tlie  royal  assent,  and 
tlierewith  the  "complement  and  ^rfection  of  a  law."  Bills 
are  divided  into  public  and  private;  the  latter  includes 
every  bill  for  "  tlie  pnnicular  interest  or  benefit  of  anyper- 
Bon  or  persons,"  wlielhcr  individuals  or  corporations,  lliey 
are  brought  in  upon  the  solicitation  of  ponies  interested, 
and  the  payment  of  fees  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
their  progress.  Occasionnlly  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
assigning  a  hill  to  ils  proper  class,  e.g.,  in  bills  relating  lo 
the  metropolis,  which,  on  account  of  ilic  magnitude  of  liie 
interests  involved,  are  anmetimea  treated  as  public  bills, 
although  having,  according  to  the  definition,  a  purely 
private  chamcter.  Private  bills  are  subject  to  special 
regulations,  and  in  case  of  opposition  Ihe  pniecedinKs  be- 
fore the  select  committees  assume  the  form  of  an  ordinnry 
litigation.  Tiie  cliairman  of  committees  in  the  Lords,  and 
tlie  chairman  of  ways  and  means  in  the  Commous,  are  re- 
quired lo  watch  unopposed  bills.  Certain  bills  can  only 
originate  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  Houses,  e.g.,  money 
bills  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  bills  fi>r  the  restitution 
of  honors  and  blood  in  llie  House  of  Lords ;  and  any  bill 
concerning  tlie  privileges  of  either  House  should  originate 
in  the  House  lo  which  it  relates. 

A  Bill  of  Exchakue  is  deSned  as  "  an  unconditional 
written  order  from  A  ' 

certain  of  money  ther 

B  the  drawee,  and  C  me  payee,  wiien  uie  orawee  nus 
undertaken  to  pay  the  bill  he  is  called  the  acceptor.  Con- 
trary lo  the  general  rule  in  the  law  of  England  the  benefit 
of  a  contract  arising  on  a  bill  of  exchange  is  assignable, 
and  considcrnlion  will  be  presumed  unless  the  contrary  ap- 
pear. Bills  of  exchange  are  believed  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  I4lh  century,  hut  the  first  recorded  decision  of  an 
English  court  r^inling  them  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  courts  long  n^arded  them  with  jealousy  as 
an  exception  to  the  common  law,  and  restricted  their  use 
to  the  class  of  merchants,  but  their  obvious  utility  over- 
came the  Ecniplts  of  tlie  judges.  The  law  on  this  subject 
hiia  been  evolved  in  a  long  series  of  judicial  decisions. 
T^e  following  are  a  few  of  its  leading  principles ; — A  bill 
lo  be  transferable  must  contain  a  direction  to  the  ordtr  of 
the  payee  or  to  bearer.  If  payable  to  order  it  must  be 
transferred  by  enelorseineiit ;  but  if  to  bearer,  it  may  be 
tnuBferred  by  mere  delivery,    A  blartk  endoinement  [e.g.. 


'Jt 


the  DMTe  s^ulun  of  tlie  endcowr)  makes  the  bill  payabk 
to  bearer ;  a  special  eadomemeal  directs  payment  to  a  po- 

son  named,  or  his  order.  Everr  endoraer  of  a  bill  is  in 
efiect  a  new  drawer,  and  is  Lable  lo  evety  BDcceediiig 
holder  in  default  of  acceptance  or  paymenL  Just  u  iIh 
original  drawer  contracts  to  pay  the  payee,  if  the  acceptiii 
do  not,  so  the  endoraer  aontrada  that,  if  the  drawer  thill 
not  pay  the  bill,  he,  on  receiving  due  notice  of  the  UU 
being  dishonored,  will  pay  the  holder  what  the  dnwte 
ought  lo  have  paid.  An  endorsement  is  held  (o  admii 
"  the  signature  and  capacity  of  every  prior  par^,"  and  i> 
«idorser,  in  default  of  acceptance  oi  paymeat,  hnarigbl 
of  action  against  all  those  whose  names  were  on  the  bill 
wlien  it  was  endorsed  to  him.  When  a  bill  is  traaslemd 
by  delivery  without  endorsement  it  is  generally  rcgoiM 
OS  sold,  and  the  instrument  is  taken  with  all  its  iNkK 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  lo  this  mle,  as  in  l>c 
case  of  payment  bv  bill  for  a  precedent  debt,  Ao,  and  the 
transferrer  w'll  be  held  responsible  if  he  knows  at  the  liai 
of  sale  that  the  bills  are  eood  for  nothing.  When  a  UU  ii 
payable  to  haatr  it  circulates  like  money,  and  the  ima^ 
posseRsor  is  considered  the  true  owner.  Bills  should  be 
IH'esented  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  drawer  or  his  agent  te 
acceptance,  which  must  be  in  writing  on  the  bill,  TVt 
should  be  presented  for  payment  at  the  proper  lime,  u^ 
tiie  laws  of  commercial  countries  nenally  allow  Ihrei 
^  graix  aAer  the  day  on  which  Ihe  bill  beoomas  d 
the  bill  is  not  duly  presented  by  the  h<dder,  Ihe  ii 
parties  are  relieved  from  liability.  If  the  bill  is  not  k- 
oepted,  or  after  acceptance  not  paid,  the  bolder  mosl  gilt 

nolKt  1^  diAonar  to  the  antecedent  parties  within  a 

able  time,  otherwise  their  liability  v'"   """    "- 

When  a  foreign  bill  is  dislionored  the  ( 

requires  that  It  should  be  prptefled.   Tbeprotert  is  aso 


fused.  Bills  and  notes,  by  the  usage  of  Iiade,  csnj  \» 
tercst  from  the  date  of  maturity.  If  in  an  adion  on  a  bill 
it  turn  out  that  the  bill  has  been  lost,  the  action  may  Mill 
be  maintained  provided  that  an  indemnity  ia  given  sgaiisl 
the  claim*  of  any  other  peisons  upon  the  inatrumenL  !%• 
Act  18  and  IS  Vicl.  c  07,  gives  a  summary  ppooesa  to  ik 
plainlifT  in  an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange  or  pronuBMy 
note  oommeoocd  within  six  months  after  the  same  bw  be- 
come due  or  payable.  Unless  the  defeodaot  has  ofalaiMd 
leave  to  appear  and  bos  appeared  to  the  action,  U>e  pbiatiff 
mny  sign  final  judgment  lor  the  amoanl  with  coatt  TW 
defendant,  if  he  wuhes  to  defend  the  actioiL  must  pay  lb« 
money  into  court  or  show  by  affidavit  such  bets  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  induoe  the  judge  to  give  him  leave. 

Foreign  Bills  (as  distinguished  from  Inland  Klls)M 
bills  drawn  or  payable  abroad.  By  10  and  20  Vict,  c  SI, 
\  7,  bills  or  notes  drawn  on  one  part  and  payable  in  aiy 
other  part  of  the  British  Isles  u«  inland  bills.  Fcnifi 
bills  arensoaliy  drawn  in  seta  or  parts,  each  containing  i 
condition  to  be  payable  only  so  long  as  tite  othen  coo- 
tin  ue  unpaid. 

When  a  bill  is  accepted  bv  the  drawee  without  coI»Ae^ 
Btion,  and  merely  in  order  that  the  drawer  may  be  able  U 
raifte  money  upon  it,  it  ia  called  an  aeeomMoiolMi.  IhU. 
Both  parties  ar«  liable  lo  the  holder;  hut,  as  betaet* 
themselves,  the  drawer  is  the  principal  and  the  acceptor  a 
sort  of  surety.     When  acceptance  has  beeo  refused  and 


is  to  render  the  acceptor  liable  if  the  drawer  does  not  |isj, 
and  the  party  for  whose  honor  it  was  made,  and  pailia 
antet^enl  to  him,  become  liable  lo  the  acceMor.  _  Faj- 
menl  for  the  honor  of  one  of  the  parties  may  likewise  be 
made  by  a.  mere  stranger  when  a  bill  has  iieen  proteA^ 
for  non-payment,  who  thereupon  acquires  a  claim  *«""* 
sucli  person  and  all  those  to  whom  he  could  have  rcsoiteo. 

The  negotiability  of  promissory  notes  and  bank  ch(q<« 
is  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  the  same  prindple  M 
bills  of  exchange.  A  promiRSOry  note  ii  a  "  piomiK  ia 
writing  to  pay  a  niecified  sum  at  a  time  Ihovin  limiltd, 
lo  a  person  therein  named  or  his  order  or  to  besicf. 
Cheques  which  are  inland  bills  of  exchange  drawn  co  i 
banker  have  become  sutyeet  to  ceHain  peculiar  nngsa 
See  ExcHANOE, 

A  Bill  of  LA.DiHa  is  a  document  signed  by  the  matUt 
of  a  general  ship  and  delivered  to  the  ownna  of  gondi 
conveyed  therein.     It  is  usually  made  out  in  several  |aiu 
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e  accuHtomed. 


or  ivpieit,  of  which  the  shipper  retains  one  and  Mnds 
one  or  more  to  the  coTnuniae,  vhile  the  nianlPr  kcepti  one 
fur  hifl  own  guidance.  The  following  in  the  usual  form : — 
Khipped  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned  by  [A.  B., 
nercAonl]  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  [The  Qond 
/nJmt],  whereof  [0.  DJ\  a  master  for  this  pref>ent  voyage, 
KDil  DOW  riding  at  anctor  in  the  [Fori  q/  SotUhamplon], 
and  bound  to  [Cadit  in  Spain,  lucnfy  tattt  of*  hardieare 
tatd  jS/)s>  baia  tf  taUoa  good*},  being  marked  boS  numbered 
aa  in  the  manin,  and  are  to  l>e  delivered  in  the  like  good 
order  and  well  cooditionad  at  the  aforesaid  port  {of  Coda], 
the  ad  of  God,  the  Queen's  enemies,  dre,  and  all  and  every 
other  dangen  and  accidents  of  the  rvBn,  riven,  and  naviga- 
t!onii  of  whatever  kind  or  nature  whataoever  excepted,  unto 
%E.  F;  itureAonf],  or  to  hia  BKiKnis  he  or  they  paying 
freight  for  the  taid  goods  [  j  per  case,  and  [ 

Kt  bale  freight,  with  primage  and  average 
viUtees  whereof,  &c 

Every  bill  of  lading  reqnirea  a  lispenny  stamp.  By  the 
uercaatile  law  a  bill  of  ladii^  is  a  negotiable  inntrumcnt, 
■nd  the  property  in  the  goods  may  ba  transferred  by 
cndOTsement.  By  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  Ill,  every  consigner 
of  goods  named  on  a  hill  of  lading,  and  every  endomer  to 
vhom  the  property  of  the  goods  mentioned  therein  poRses 
by  reason  of  the  consignment  or  endornemeot,  shall  have 
transferred  to  and  invtsted  in  him  all  righta  of  suit,  and  be 
■at^ect  to  the  same  liabilitiea  in  respect  of  the  ffOode  aa  if 
the  contract  ooDtaiDed  io  the  bill  (rf  lading  had  Men  made 
with  himaelf. 

A  Bit-i.  OF  8aix  is  an  anignnieiit  of  penoital  propeoly. 
It  ia  frequently  made  by  way  of  security,  (he  propeity  re- 
maining in  poMenioD  of  the  vendor.  For  the  protection 
«f  creditors  from  secret  or  frandn lent  sale,  (he  Bills  of  Sale 
Act,  1S64,  and  the  Anurulinent  Act,  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  96, 
were  passed.  By  these  Acts  a  bill  of  sale  of  personal 
cfaattela  made  at  any  lime  by  a  defendant  in  an  action  will 
be  void  Bi  against  a  plaintiff  on  whoae  behalf  a  writ  of 
cxecation  in  nicli  action  shall  be  Med  out  and  delivered, 
■o  far  as  r^ards  any  penoaal  chattels  in  defendant's  po>- 
■esaion  at  or  after  the  time  of  esecDting  such  writ,  nnlea 
taeh  bill  of  sale  shall  be  duly  ranitered  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench  within  twenty-one 
days  of  ite  date.  The  registration  muat  be  renewed  onoe 
in  every  five  jt»n  during  the  safaostencc  of  the  tecarlly. 

Bux  ur  C^kaHCEKT.  A  miit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
wtt*  genentlly  commenced  by  a  t>ill,  addressed  to  the  lord 
chanoellor,  containing  a  statement  of  the  plaindff's  case, 
and  praying  for  reliei.  By  the  Chancerr  Amendment  Act, 
1862,  it  ia  enacted  that  "  eveiy  bill  Khali  conlain  aa  con- 
Giaely  as  mny  be,  a  narrtlive  of  the  material  foctK.  mattent, 
ttnd  circumstances  on  which  the  plaintiff  reliea;  such 
narrative  being  divided  into  paragrojilis  numbered  consec- 
ntively,  and  each  paragrnph  containina;  ss  nearly  as  may 
be  a  separate  or  digiincl  statement  or  aFlegation  ;  and  shall 
pray  spetsGcally  for  the  relief  which  the  plaintiff  may  con- 
ceive himself  entitled  to,  and  also  for  general  relief'  B^ 
the  Jadicatnre  Act,  1373,  a  new  form  of  procedure  is 
eatablifhed  for  all  the  superior  court*.    See  Action. 

(E.R.) 

BILLETING.  The  law  as  to  Wlleting  soldiere  is 
regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Annual  Mutiny  Act 
(3H  Vict,  c  7,  jj  63-67).  Constables  of  parishes  and  place^ 
police  officers,  high  constables,  and  other  chief  officers 
and  magiKtra(es  may  billet  officers  and  aoldiere  on  actual 
service,  with  their  horses  and  baggage,  in  victualling  house, 
ion,  hotel,  livery  stable,  ale-house,  or  tlie  house  of  any 
■teller  of  wine  by  retail  to  be  drunk  in  mich  house,  or  the 
houses  of  peraons  selling  brandy,  spirits,  strong  waters, 
cider,  or  melheglin  b^  retail ;  but  no  officer  or  soldier  shall 
be  billeted  in  any  private  houses,  or  in  any  cajileeu  under 
the  authority  of  the  War  Department,  nor  on  peinona 
keeping  tavems  only  being  vintners  of  the  city  of  London, 
nor  on  dislillen,  nor  on  shopkeepen  whose  principal 
dealing  is  more  in  other  goods  than  in  brandy  and  strong 
watcns  so  aa  stich  disblters  and  shopkeeper*  do  not  ^riuit 
tippling  in  such  housaa.  If  the  victualler  has  not  sufficient 
•ccoromodation  in  his  own  house  he  must  find  il^n  the 
tmmediala  neighborhood.  The  fallowing  sum*  are  al- 
lowed as  compensation : — For  hot  meal,  to  be  euppliad 
each  day  to  soldierH  on  the  march,  lOd-,  with  2id.  for  a 
bed ;  for  Mber  aoldiers,  entitled  to  bed,  candles,  use  of  fire 
•od  cooking  utensils,  4d.  per  diem  for  each  soldier;  for 
ten  iwr'ti-'s  ?f  witR.  twelve  of  hay,  and  eight  of  «r»w.  Is. 


9d.  per  diem.  Military  officers  mtist  not  act  m  jmticea  in 
billeting. 

BILLI.VRDS  is  a  well-known  indoor  game  of  skill 
played  on  a  rectangular  table  with  ivory  Uills,  which  are 
driven  into  pockets  and  against  each  other  according  to 
certain  defined  rules.  Of  the  origin  of  billiards  compara- 
tively little  is  known, — some  considering  that  the  game 
was  invented  by  the  French,  and  othera  that  it  was 
improved  by  them  out  of  an  ancient  German  diversion. 
Even  the  J^Vench  themselves  are  doubtful  on  this  point; 
for,  while  it  is  generally  asserted  that  Henrique  Devigne, 
an  artist,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  gave  form 
and  rule  to  the  pastime,  (he  IHeliomtaire  Univenet  and 
the  AeadimU  da  Jtux  ascribe  itn  invention  to  the  English. 
Bouillet  in  the  fiiat  work  say* — "Billiards  appear  to  be 
derived  from  the  game  of  bowls.  It  wo*  anciently  known 
in  England,  where,  perhaps,  it  was  invented.  It  was 
brought  into  France  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose  phyncian 
recommended  this  exercise."  In  the  other  work  quoted 
we  TeaA — "It  would  seem  Aat  the  game  was  invented  in 
England."  Strutt,  a  rather  doubtlul  authority,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  attained  by  his  Sporti  <md  Patlimm 
of  lA«  PtopU  of  England,  considers  it  probable  that  it  was 
the  anden[  game  of  Pailie-maille  on  a  table  instead  of  Ml 
the  ground  or  floor, — an  improvement,  he  says,  "  which 
snswered  two  nod  purposes;  it  {Hvcludcd  the  necessity  of 
the  player  to  kneel  or  stoop  exceedingly  when  he  struck 
(he  bow],  and  accommodated  the  game  to  the  limits  of  a 
chamber."  Whatever  its  origin,  and  whatever  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  originally  played,  it  ia  certain  that  it  was 

mmon  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  whc 


in  (he 

the  peatime — 


Billiards  wns  originally  played,  it  seems,  in  s  method 
even  now  adopted  in  (he  rustic  game  of  Batal  Billiards,  by 
drivings  ball  throDgh  a  ring  wliich  revolved  on  a  pin  or 
stick  fixed  to  the  table  or  floor.  In  Cotton's  OompUia 
Oamal«r,  published  in   1674,  we  are  (old  that  this  "  mort 

f entile,  cleanly,  and  ingenious  game"  was  fint  played  in 
laly,  though  in  anolher  page  he  mentiona  Spain  ss  it* 
birthplsoe.  At  tbst  date  billliuils  mutt  have  been  well 
enough  known,  for  we  are  told  that  "  for  the  excellency  of 
the  recreation,  it  is  much  spproved  of  and  played  by  most 
nadoiu  of  Europe,  especially  in  England,  there  being  leir 
towns  of  note  therem  which  hath  not  a  public  billiard  table, 
neither  lue  tbey  wanting  in  many  noble  and  private  &m- 
ilies  in  tiie  country."  Since  Cotton  every  compiler  of 
books  [HI  games  has  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  billiards; 
though,  curiously  enough,  Hoyle,  who  is  often  quoted  as  an 
anthority,  makes  no  mentioi)  whatever  of  the  game.  It  ia 
only  in  the  later  editions  and  oontinuatiDna  of  Hoyle  that 
billiards,  bagatelle,  cricket,  &c,  find' place.  It  is  not, 
inrli^,  till  onr  own  day  that  anything  like  a  sclentilio 
(rentise  on  billiards  lias  appeared,  or  that  (he  game  itself 
lins  bt-en  lifted  ou(  of  the  tavern — whence,  in  BpHe  of  its 
historiiius'  praiaes,  it  gradually  descended — lo  its  present 
more  favored  position  as  a  harmless  and  amusing  indoor 


pocket  at  each  comer  to  receive  the  bulls  driven  forward 

with  a  cue  or  mace ;  then  it  was  lengthened  and  provided 
with  two  other  pockets;  and  occaaionally  it  has  b^  made 
round,  oval,  triangular,  or  octagonal,  with  or  without 
pockets  according  to  the  game  required.  The  cannon 
gome  in  France  is  played  on  a  pockelless  (able  S  feet  by 
i;  (he  same  Kame  of  the  United  States  is  playe<l  on  a 
table  10  feet  by  6,  commonly  made  without  pockets;  but 
in  England  the  regnlar  table  of  the  clofae  and  public  room* 
is  a  massive  stmcture  of  limber,  with  a  bed  or  surface  of 
slate  or  metal  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  or  two  equal 
squares  of  5  feet  10)  inchen  across  within  the  cnshiona. 
It  is  covered  by  a  fine  green  cloth,  and  Burroonded  br 
elastic  indiR-mbber  cnshiuns.  at  the  jnncdons  of  whicn 
are  netted  pockets— one  at  each  comer,  and  one  midway  at 
each  of  the  longer  sides.  The  table  must  be  perfectly  level 
and  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  vibration;  and  its  usual 
height  from  (he  flour  (o  (he  surTsce  is  3  feeL    The 

■■   ■"> 


8iiitll«r  Ubl<s  for  OM  in  prtTste  homn  hare  lately  traen 
introdnced.  Whether  hi^  or  Binill,  each  table  i)  provided 
with  X  baulk  line  and  Kmicircle  and  aeTeral  marki  or  spots 
to  resnlale  the  mode  of  play.  Ths  bautic  line  is  drawn 
itraight  acron  the  table  28  inches  from  the  bottom 
lower  coshiM),  and  from  it  ia  struck  a  semicircle  of  Trom 
21  to  23  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  the  baulk 
line  IB  the  baulk  epol,  and  in  t)ie  middle  of  the  table  thi 
(SDtre  apoC.  Thirteen  inches  from  the  top  cushion  is  thi 
red-ball  spot,  and  balf-way  between  the  centre  and  tlie  to| 
cuihion  is  (he  pyramid  Bpot,^-alt  these  spots  being  on  a  lini. 
which,  if  drawn  from  end  to  ?nd,  woald  divide  the  table 
into  two  oblong  hiilvea. 

Oama. — The  priuci^  games  are  three  in  number, — 
billiards  proper,  pyramids,  and  pool ;  and  from  these  spring 
•  variety  of  olhen.  The  object  of  the  player  in  eadig 
however,  is  to  drive  one  or  other  of  tlie  balls  into  <» 
other  of  the  pockets,  or  to  cause  the  striker's  ball  to  i 
into  successive  oontact  with  two  other  balls.  The 
Hroke  is  known  as  a  hazard,  the  other  as  a  caoooa ;  and 
from  hazards  and  cannons,  together  with  misses,  forfeitures, 
and  foul  strokes,  are  reckoned  the  points  of  the  game. 
When  the  ball  is  forced  into  a  pocket  the  stroke  is  called  a 
winning  hazsid ;  when  the  striker's  ball  falls  into  a  pocket 
after  contact  with  the  object  ball,  the  stroke  is  a  losing 
hazard ;  and  these  hazards  count  two  or  three  to  the 
player's  score  according  as  they  are  made  from  the  white 
or  the  red  ball — two  points  for  the  white,  three  for  the 
red.  Two  points  are  scored  for  the  cannon,  three  fbr  a  eoup 
— a  term  i^ed  when  the  player's  bsJl  runs  into  a  pocket 
without  striking  a  ball ;  and  one  point  for  a  nliai,  whether 
given  purpceely  or  accidentally.  TlieHe  strukes  are  all 
made  with  a  cue,  which  is  a  long  stick  of  ash,  or  other 
hard  wood,  gradually  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is  lipped 
with  leather  and  nibbed  with  chalk  to  prevent  it  slipping 
off  the  surface  of  the  bill  slriick.  The  maoe  or  hammei^ 
headed  cue,  onoe  common,  ia  no  louger  used,  even  by 
ladies.  The  cue  is  taken  in  tlie  right  hand,  ^erally  be- 
tween the  fingera  and  thumb,  and  not  grasped  in  the  palm  ; 
and  wilh  Ihe  left  hand  tlie  player  makes  a  bridge,  by  rest- 
ing the  wrist  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  table,  arcli- 
bg  the  latter,  and  extending  the  ihuuib  In  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  a  passage  in  which  the  cue  may  slide.  The  player 
then  proceeds  with  his  game,  according  to  the  following 


ganDoa.  PubLie  m>t<ihc<  bettien,  adepts  arc  pimped  100,  SOO.  or 
lOOD  Dp,  bnc  tha  rulu  whleh  gaTsm  them  ars  thi  sunn.  Tha 
iwnarks  within  brookeCa  are  expliuatory. — 1.  Tha  gama  of  tail- 
liardi  pnper  aonmieneei  b;  iCrinjjlDg  for  the  lead  and  ahai«  of 
batia.  [The  placers  (Unding  beliind  the  baulk  line,  atrika  each 
a  ball  ft^m  the  ssnioirole  op  to  the  top  cuihion,  and  he  vhoio 
ball  on  iu  return  itopi  nearest  th«  bottom  ouahion  haa  the  ohoiiia 
of  lead  and  billi.]  2.  The  red  ball  la  placed  on  the  ipoE  at  the 
aommcnoement  of  the  game,  and  repluid  when  it  ia  pookatcd 
or  fonwd  aver  the  table.  ["  Breaking  the  balla  "  ii  the  n^placiog 
tham  as  M  tha  begiDning  of  a  game.  The  balli  are  enid  to  be 
"broken"  when  the  Bret  ptajar  haa  atmok  the  red  or  given  a 
miss ;  and  the  pla; cHa  ball  when  olf  the  Ubie  li  aaid  U  be  "  in 
hand."]  3.  The  plajor  who  mahea  ana  atroka  In  a  game  mnat 
flnlah  that  game  or  oonaant  to  loie  it.  [Intended  to  meet  caaeg 
of  diapute.]  4.  In  tha  oaae  of  foul  itiokea,  the  adversarr  haa 
tha  option  of  either  allowing  the  itriker  to  praoaed,  of  haring 
the  ball  replaoed,  or  of  breaking  the  balli.  Sa  saore  oaa  he 
mkoned  for  a  foul  itroke.  [The  following  are  foul  atrokea  :— 
If  the  player  move  a  ball  in  the  aataFatrikingj  if  he  play  with 
ing  ball ;  If  ha  touah  a  ball  twioe  in  making  a  iCroke;  it 


le  play  at 


1  hall  while  it  ii  ni 
in,  otherwii 


:hh<a 
than  li  neeeaaarj  for  the  atroke; 
nent'l  ball.]  b.  It  the  adveraary 
h  foul  Itroke,  the  player  proceeda 
nta  be  makea  are  marked.     B.  If 

deredoff  Che  table.    [The  penalty 


tbrm  points,  aa  for  a  eonp.]    T.  Balla  lying 
aaonot  ha  played  at  with  a  ball  in  hand,  eieept  the  ptayei 
ball  ia  in  hand  flrit  play  at  a  anshioa  beyond  or  outside  thi 
line.     B.  A  line-ball  eaonot  be  playt 


■triker  whose 


Has  ezaotly  od  the  line  aeroaa  the  liUil*.    The  marker  oi 


muit  deaide  aa  to  whether  sneh  ball  is  witliin  or  witbMl  IW 

line.]  9.  A  ballin  hand  itriklugabali  in  baulk  without  haviag 
been  Drat  played  oat  of  baulk,  most  be  replaoad  and  played  aw 
again.  10.  All  miiaea  moat  be  given  with  Che  point  of  tha  laa 
[Thia  mie  ia  eomettmea  neglected,  and  the  player  allowed  ta  give 
hlamiaa  with  tha  batt  end  of  hiaoue.]  11.  Should  the  spot  W 
Dsoapied  ao  that  the  red  ball  oanuot  be  plaoed  od  it  after  baiig 

Cooketfld,  it  mnat  be  plaoed  on  the  eeatre  ipot.  or.  if  that  ilia 
a  oeoupied,  on  the  pyramid  apoC  [In  tome  clahi  the  onttsa 
la  to  plaoe  the  red  ball  on  the  centre  apot,  or  an  the  baulk  liei 
apnt,  aooordlag  to  agreement.]  It.  No  paints  an  nckoned  fcr 
a  ball  or  balli  Coroed  off  the  table  aftor  oautaot  with  the  object- 
ball,  and  tfae  adveraary  gooi  on  without  breaking  the  itaUa.  11 
If  the  balls  beebanged  in  theeourHOfplay,  Doeaanon'orhaari 
mads  with  such  changed  ball  oan  be  seared  ;  the  balb  auH  ba 
broken,  and  all  pointa  made  with  the  wrong  ball  deducted  fna 
the  itriker's  loore.  [In  auob  esse,  however,  tha  advenaiy  kit 
thepriTilege  of  playing  wilh  the  ohaagsd  ball,  of  n-ehaagiag 
the  balls  and  playing  on  from  their  reapective  poiitioni,  or  of 
having  the  balls  broken.]  11.  The  player  whole  ball  iiin  hial 
oannot  ssore,  nnlaaa  he  play  hia  ball  out  of  baulk  before  atrikii( 
the  obJeot-balL    [In  inch  caae  tha  atroke  mutt  ba  ra.mada.]    U. 


a  ball,  h 


be  replaoed. 


Idan  tally 

the'loaaof  Iheoffendi 


Id  by  the  Darken 
lOved  o 


a  loo 


18.  If  the  aCriks'i 

with  hia  game,  either  by  breaking  the  balls,  or  playing  fnm  Ika 
apot  where  hii  ball  stopped.     When  balls  touoh,  the  player  bsj 

ia  apotted  and  the  adversary  play  a  on  ftnm  baolk;  or  if  tha  ir* 
player  fail  to  do  either,  the  halls  remain  as  they  Ml,  aad  tha 

Tliese,  with  the  exception  of  some  remarks  aboat  tha 
conduct  ofBtrangeTS,  the  payment  of  wagem,  and  so  oi>,sn 
tlia  rules  by  which  the  English  game  of  billiards  is  unira- 
sally  governed.  The  principal  modifications  of  this  gins 
are  the  four-handed  game,  which  ia  ordinur  billiara  iij 
four  players  in  sidts  of  two,  each  player  being  allowed  le 
instruct  his  partner;  t  la  royale,  or  the  game  of  three;  tks 
while  winning  game,  coTuistins  entirely  of  winning  ha» 
atds;  the  white  losing  game;  the  red  winning  game;  ik* 
red  losing  game ;  the  cannon  game ;  and  tlie  Americm 
game.  This  last  is  played  with  four  balls,  two  white  sod 
two  colored,  and  consists  entirely  of  winning  hstafdi  tod 
cannons.  There  is  also  a  Russian  game,  called  cariioe  ot 
Caroline,  not  unlike  American  billiards;  a  German  ganM, 
Tfursl-portis,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  halls  are  ^iced 
in  a  row  acrces  the  table ;  the  Spanish,  or  skittle  game, 
which  the  Germans  call  Kvj/d-partie ;  and  Ftcnca  bit 
liards  or  the  cannon  game  formerly  univeisal  oa  the  Cbo- 
tinent,  and  now  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  wh<n 
the  b^t  players  are  Frenchmen  or  men  of  French  eilrar-  ■ 
tioa.  Of  these  games,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  apnk, 
ss  they  are  all  much  inferior  to  billiards,  and  can  be  csmIt 
pluyed  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  established  i-^^""* 
giime.  'The  lesser  varieties  of  bilUaids— choice  of  balls,  ia 
he  play 
.     .  I  againa 

^ndeavonl  to  reach  his  opponent's  ball  from  the  reboand; 
bar-hole,  so  called  from  a  pocket  or  pockets  beii^  haried 
ipped  for  one  of  the  players;  one  pocket  to  five; 
winning  againsl  losing;  the  nomination  game,  whidi  it 
ordinary  bitliards,  in  which  the  player  is  obliged  to  nam* 
his  stroke  before  attempting  It,  and  falling  to  make  h 
ains  nothing,  or  gives  unnamed  cannons  and  hsianb  la 
lis  opponent ;  the  commanding  ^ame ;  the  go-back  gain^ 
which  IS  played  by  an  adept  against  a  tjro,  the  latta'  •cor- 
ing all  he  makes  and  the  former  going  hail  to  nolhing 
everv  time  his  ad  veisary  makes  a  winning  or  losing  hanri; 
— all  these  are  so  barren  of  interest  and  so  seldom  played 
barely  to  deserve  mention. 

As  to  the  science  of  the  game^  there  is  really  little  to  be 
ught  in  books ;   practice  and  instruction  from  an  adqK 
ill  better  enlighten  a  tyro  as  to  the  mysteries  of  the  n&- 
stroke,  the  drag,  the  screw,  the  (bllowing  ball,  the  s^ 
strok^  Ac,  than  any  amount  of  verbal  explanation,     it 
may,  Aowever,  be  as  well  to  refer  briefly  to  these  Kveral 
points,  in  order  to  render  this  notice  as  oompMe  ss  do 
space  at  command  will  admit. 
The  ndt-tnkt  ia  made  by  striking  the  obleM-ball  on  tha  rid* 
Ith  the  point  of  tha  sue.     The  eflbot  of  sash  a  taoda  of  strik- 
ing the  ball  is  to  make  it  travel  to  the  right  or  to  tba  left.  » 
wding  as  it  is  strusk  with  a  winding  or  slightly  airealar  oatiaa  ■ 


"■"1 1" ,  . 

m  ilaoling  thftn  la  ninftl,  or  ordloar;.  wfaan  Ihe  bal 
!■  ■iTnqK  IB  ar  kbonl  the  MDtn  of  Iti  einomfanBoa.  Hbdj 
kaaudi  ud  suinODi,  quite  ImpOMlbl*  to  be  mode  with  the  wn- 
trml  itioke,  ue  BaeoiDplUbed  with  cue  and  oarteiotj  bj  tha 
lide-itTake.  Id  the  huid*  of  K  deitroai  pUjv  Ihia  (Eroki  1> 
both  alaguit  tod  afleetlre.  Tha  tcrno,  or  twiat.  ia  tn&da  bj 
Mriking  tha  h&Il  low  dowB,  with  m  sharp,  auddea  blow. 


tt  Nop*  deul  Bt  the  paint  of  aonaaBnon  with  the  objaul-bal],  Dr 
rMoib  b;  >  niIm  of  raTaraa  reTolntiona.  id  the  nwnnar  fBmlllBr 
to  tha  Kboolbe7  in  throwing  forward  a  hoop,  and  waaing  It  to 
ntam  to  his  hand  bj  the  twiat  girsa  t«  in  fint  Impetui.  The 
ysUmriii^-fraU  la  mode  bj  driking  the  b&ll  high,  with  a  flowing 
or  fDlloarlDi  motion  af  the  aae.  Juat  M  tha  low-itroka  impedaa 
tha  motion  of  the  ball,  the  follow  expeditaa  It.  In  the  drag  the 
ball  ii  itniak  low  wilhoat  the  auddon  jerk  of  the  acrew,  and 
with  hH  than  the  OBward  puih  of  the  follow.  Tha  •pal-llr^^g 
ia  B  winning  huard  made  bj  poakeCiog  the  red  bait  in  one  of 
tlte  ooraera  fran  the  >poL  The  great  art  la,  flnt,  to  make  aure 
of  the  haurd,  and  nait,  to  leare  the  itrlking  ball  in  laoh  a 
poaitloQ  u  to  raabla  tha  plajer  tn  make  a  aimilar  atroke  in 
one  or  other  of  tha  oomer  poeketfl.  To  anoh  parfeetion  hat 
tha  ipot^troke  been  brongtat,  that  tha  winning  hiiard  hai 
been  npcalod  tnon  than  two  hundred  and  fifl;  timei  oonaeen- 
tiral?.  W.  Cook,  the  daeat  of  Sngliih  ;>la;era,  an  NoTembar 
39,  1873,  in  a  game  with  the  ai-shampioa,  Joaeph  Bennett, 
nada  a  brvak  of  B3B,  the  longtet  on  record.  In  thia  great  per- 
formance Cook  made,  in  all,  no  fewer  than  2112  ipot-haisrde, 
360  of  which  were  made  oonneoativaly.  John  Roberlj,  juo.,  of 
Jiaaoheater,  baa  alio  made  an  eitraordlnar^  break,  800.  the 
m^oritj  hj  the  vpot-itroke.  Without  the  apot-baiard,  the 
kmgevt  brMJt  bilherlo  made  la  probabl;  leu  than  300. 

Tha  perfection  of  billiarda  ia  to  be  foand  In  the  nloe  sombina- 
Uon  of  the  rarioui  itrokec,  in  ineh  faihlon  aa  to  lean  the  b^la 
In  ft  fororable  poaitjon  after  each  indirldnaJ  haiard and  cannon; 
and  thii  perhotioD  can  ddI;  be  attained  bj  the  moat  oonatant 
and  nnremltting  pntctica. 

jytrnn'tb  u  plajed  by  two  or  foar  p«r8oni — in  the  latter 
otse  in  udes,  two  and  two.  It  ie  plajed  irilh  Gneen  balls, 
placed  dote  together  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  pyramid, 
with  the  apez  towards  the  player,  and  a  white  striking 
b*ll.    The  centre  of  the  spez  ball  covers  the  iwcond  or 

EtKmId  spot,  and  the  bolls  foiming  the  pjnunid  should 
in  a  compact  man,  the  base  in  a  atraight  line  with  tbe 
CDBhion. 


Pjramlda  la  a  i 
(lUMMda  in  pooki 
bUj  the  pjrami " 


la  antiraly  of  winning 
I  the  grealeat  number 
of  Sftmn  red  < 


tarda,  and  ha  who 


If  baiia  1 


Dan- 


ball   wbita.     This 


plajerr.  Itaviag  decided  on  tha  lead,  the  Brat  pinjer,  placing 
bis  ball  in  the  baolk-aemicircle,  atriksi  It  np  to  the  pfismid, 
-with  a  view  either  to  lodge  a  ball  In  a  packet  or  to  get  tbe  white 
aafel;  back  into  baulk.  Bhonid  he  fail  to  pocket  a  red  ball,  the 
other  plajer  goes  on  and  atrikes  the  whiu  ball  from  the  place 
■t  whioh  It  atopped.  When  either  sncceeda  in  making  a  win- 
sing  haiard,  he  pla^a  at  any  otfaer  ball  he  ebaaeei,  and  oon- 
tionei  hia  break  till  he  oeases  to  score ;  and  ao  the  game  ia  oon- 
tinnad  b;  alternate  breaks  until  the  last  red  ball  is  poekelcd. 
Tha  game  ia  ooinmanly  plajed  for  a  atake  apon  the  whole,  and 

3s.  game  and  li.  balls.  Tba  player  wins  a  life  by  pocketing  a 
i«l  ball  or  fanung  it  orer  the  Ubla  ;  and  loaea  a  life  by  running 
bis  own,  tha  white,  ball  into  a  pocket,  missing  the  red  balls,  or 
Inlentionally  giiing  a  miss.  In  this  game  the  baulk  ia  no  pro- 
teotion;  that  is  to  say,  the  player  can  pocket  any  ball  wherCTcr 
it  lies,  either  within  or  without  the  baulk  lino,  and  whether  tbe 
white  be  in  band  or  not.  This  liberty  is  a  great  and  certain 
adrantan  under  many  eircuustanses,  espeoially  In  tbe  hands 
ef  a  good  player.  It  is  not  a  very  naoomnion  oeonrrenoa  for 
an  adept  to  pocket  six  or  eifcbt  balls  in  a  single  break.  Both 
Cook  and  Roberta  bavB  been  known,  indeed,  to  poeket  tbe  whole 
flileen.     If  four  persuns  play  at  pyramids,  the  rotation  ia  do- 

billlarda,  being  riilonod  to  aifviss  each  other,  eaoh  going  on  and 
eontinuiog  to  play  ai  long  as  be  can.  and  ceasing  when  ho  misses 
a  haiard.  Foul  BIrokea  are  reckoned  aa  in  billiardB.  eieept  na 
regarda  balls  touching  caoh  other.  If  two  balla  loucb.  the 
player  proneeds  with  his  game  and  icoros  a  point  fur  every  win- 
ning haiard.  Whnn  all  the  rnl  balla  but  one  are  pocketed,  he 
who  made  the  las'  haiard  plays  with  the  white  and  hia  oppo- 
nent with  the  red ;  and  so  on  alternately,  til]  tbe  game  tcrmi- 
nataa  by  the  holing  of  ono  or  other  ball.  Tha  pyramid  balls 
are  usuallT  a  little  amallc r  than  tbe  billiard  balfa ;  the  former 
are  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  latter  !^  inehen  to  2&  inches, 
l.o'ing  pt/rniiii'l',  wMom  jiJayrd.  ia  the  reverho  of  (he  Iml- 
Dnmeil  game,  and  eooHiBls  or  losing  liaznnls.  each  ptxyer  using 
the  same  i^rlkin^  bntl.  iind  taking  a  iiail  froui  the  pyramiil  for 
every  losing  buiard.     Aa  in  the  other  game,  the  baulk  is  no 
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protntion.  Another  Tarlaty  of  pyranida  is  known  a»  SktH- 
out,  a  gams  at  which  any  number  of  peraoDS  may  play.  Tba 
pyramid  la  formed  aa  before,  and  tha  oonipany  play  In  rota- 
tion. Jot  aaeh  winning  haiard  the  striker  recairea  f^m  each 
player  a  amall  stake,  and  for  eanh  loiing  haiard  be  pays  a  like 
ram,  till  the  game  ia  eonolndad  by  pocketing  the  while  or  the 
last  colored  ball. 

Pool,  B  game  which  mar  be  played  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons, conBiats  entirely  of  winning  hazards.  Each  player 
■ufaecribee  a  cerlain  stake  to  form  the  pool,  and  at  starting 
has  three  chances  or  lives.  He  is  then  provided  with  ■ 
colored  ormimbered  ball,  and  the  gamecommenceBthita; — 
The  while  ball  is  placed  on  the  spot  and  the  red  is  played 
at  it  from  the  baulk  semidrcle.  If  the  player  pocket  the 
white  lie  receives  the  price  of  a  life  fnim  the  owner  of  tha 
while;  but  if  he  fail,  the  next  player,  the  yellow,  plays  on 
the  red ;  and  so  on  sltemolely  till  all  have  played,  or  till  a 
ball  be  pocketed.     When  a  ball  is  pocketed  the  stiifcer 

[>lays  on  the  ball  neareal  his  own,  anil  goei  on  playing  u 
ong  as  he  can  score. 
The  order  of  play  ia  naually  aa  followa :— The  while  ball  Is 
apotted;  red  plays  upon  whiter  yellow  upon  red;  tben  blue, 
brown,  green,  black,  and  spot-white  follow  in  the  order  of  tno- 
eeislon  named,  whits  playing  on  spot  whits.  Tha  order  is  simi- 
lar for  a  larger  number,  hnl  it  ia  not  common  for  more  than 
■even  or  eight  to  Join  in  a  pool.  Tha  player  viiti  a  life  for  ever* 
bait  poekcted.  and  receirea  tha  tam  agreed  on  for  each  Ufa  froi 


>t  ball. 


a  life  to 


r  of  the  1 


iing  (och  ball ;  by  piaylng'  at  the  wrong  bafl ;  by  rnnnlng 
uoop ;  or  by  forcing  hia  ball  over  tbe  table.  Rules  gavernlDg 
le  game  proiide  for  many  other  incidents.  A  ball  in  baalk 
lay  be  played  at  by  the  striker  whose  ball  is  in  his  band.  If 
le  ■triker'a  ball  be  angled— that  la,  so  plaocd  in  the  jaws  of  the 
ooket  as  not  to  allow  him  to  strike  the  previonily-piayed  hall 
-he  may  hare  all  the  balls  eioept  his  own  and  tbe  object  ball 
smoTsd  from  the  table  to  allow  him  to  try  bricole  from  the 
iiahion.     In  some  olnba   and  public  rooms  an  angled  b^l  Is 


o  tWim 


with 


a  ball  BO  removed  the  player  muat  not  take  a  life.  Whan  tht 
striker  loses  a  life,  tha  nait  in  rotation  plays  at  the  ball  nearest 
his  own  ;  but  if  the  ptayer'a  ball  happen  to  be  In  hand,  ha  plays 
at  the  ball  nearest  to  tbe  oeutre  spot  on  the  baulk  tine,  whether  it 
be  In  or  oat  of  baulk.  In  suob  a  case  the  striker  ean  play  from 
any  pari  of  the  semicircle.  Any  ball  lying  in  the  way  of  tbe 
atriker'a  ball,  and  preventing  him  from  taking  bir  aim  and 
reaching  tbe  object-ball,  muat  be  removed,  and  replaoad  ah«r 

distanoe  must  be  measured  by  tbe  marker  or  umpire ;  and  If  the 
distance  be  equal,  the  ball  to  be  played  upon  muat  be  deoided 
by  chanoe,  If  tha  atrikar  first  pocket  the  ball  be  plays  on,  and 
then  runs  bis  own  into  a  poeksl,  be  loaea  a  life  to  the  player  whoM 
ball  he  pocketed,  whicb  ball  is  then  to  be  oonaidarad  in  hand. 
The  flrat  player  who  loaea  all  hia  three  Uvea  ean  "atari"  that  ia, 
by  paying  into  a  pool  a  snm  equal  to  bis  original  atake,  he  Is 
entitled  to  as  many  lives  aa  the  lowest  number  on  the  marking 
board.  Thus  if  the  lowaat  number  be  two,  be  atari  two;  ifon^ 
be  atari  one.  Only  one  atar  it  allowed  In  a  pool;  and  when 
there  are  only  two  playera  left  In,  no  star  ean  be  purchased. 
The  price  of  each  li»  muat  be  paid  by  the  player  loaing  it,  im- 
mediately after  the  stroke  ia  made;  and  tba  stake  or  pool  il 
finally  won  by  the  player  who  remains  longest  in  the  game. 
In  tbe  event,  however,  of  the  two  playerl  last  left  in  the  pool 
having  an  equal  number  of  lives,  they  may  either  play  for  tha 
whole  or  divide  the  atake.     The  latter,  the  usual  course,  is  fol- 

game.  When  three  players  are  left,  each  with  one  life,  and  tbe 
striker  makes  a  miss,  the  two  remaining  divide  the  pool  withont 
a  stroke— this  rule  being  intended  to  meet  the  possible  case  of 
two  players  combining  to  take  advantage  of  a  third.  When  the 
atriker  ha*  to  play,  he  may  ask  whieh  ball  he  bas  to  play  at,  and 
if  being  wrongly  informed  he  play  at  tbe  wrong  ball,  he  docs 
not  lose  a  life.  In  cluba  and  public  rooms  it  is  usual  for  the 
marker  to  call  the  order  and  rotation  of  play:  "Red  upon 
while,  and  yellow's  your  player;"  and  when  a  ball  baa  traen 
pocketed,  the  faoL  is  notified — "Brown  upon  blue,  aad  green's 
your  player,  in  band ;"  and  ao  on  till  there  are  only  two  or  three 
the  pool. 
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BILLING— BIL8A. 


JFMnfl  Bait  I'oet  ii  plkja'  b^  any  Bombtr  of  panraa  willi 
tha  ordbikr?  SDland  bklls,  ui<l  In  the  mbm  order  or  •uooeHion. 
AH  tha  rulM  of  pool  >ni  follDwad,  aiiMtpt  tb&t  the  bKalk  t*  k 

CsatlOB.  The  white  la  ipolted,  ud  the  nd  plaji  on  it;  artat 
euh  itriker  plajn  upon  the  ball  oeuait  tho  Dppar  or  outer 
■ids  of  the  builk  line ;  but  If  all  Iha  balls  lie  vltbln  the  baulk 
line,  and  the  ■triker'a  b&ll  ha  in  band,  he  muat  pta;  ap  te  th« 
top  ouihion,  or  plao«  bia  ball  on  the  apot.  If  hii  ball  be  aot  in 
band,  he  playa  at  the  noarest  bell,  wherever  it  maj  lie. 

B!ack  or  ecerUuling  Pool  la  plajed  by  any  nnmber  of  per- 
•OQB  in  the  ordinary  wny,  eioopt  that  the  game  ia  for  lirea  only, 
Vlthoiit  a  lubactibed  icako.  Aftor  the  colored  ba)1a  are  dii- 
trlbntad  «  blaok  ball  is  plaeeA  on  the  oenlre  ipol.  At  thia  the 
■nt  itriker  playt.  Any  player.  hariaK  poeketed  a  oolorad  ball, 
may  pla;  at  the  blaok ;  and  If  ba  •uooeed  In  holing  it,  ha  i«- 
•^Taa  sot  only  the  life  he  took  from  the  colored  ball,  but  the 
Talue  of  a  life  from  each  player.  On  the  DOotmry,  if  he  make 
a  loeing  haiard  off  the  blaok  ball,  miu  it,  or  force  hie  own  ball 
off  the  (able,  he  paya  a  life  te  each  player.  No  ball  can  be  re- 
moved te  allow  Qie  Btriker  to  play  oo  the  blaok,  but  the  latter 
maj  be  removed  ta  allow  the  Jtriker  to  play  at  the  proper  ob- 
ject-ball. Any  person  may  join  the  poot  at  any  time,  but  ean- 
aot  play  In  Ibat  round;  and  he  may,  on  giving  notiee  of  bli 
intention,  retire  at  the  end  of  a  dear  round,  until  whieh  time 
kie  ball  remnioi  on  the  table,  and  atanda  it*  ohaDoe  with  the 
reiL  The  price  per  lifbli  determined,  M  in  the  ether  pool  gamea, 
preriouily  to  oomoieDoiDg;  and  it  la  nanal  for  the  marker  or 
leadar  of  the  game  to  notify  the  oonclusioD  of  eaoh  olear  round. 

Stittte  Pool  ia  played  by  any  number  of  pereooa  with  three 
bkllo,  a  red  and  two  white,  and  twelve  ^ittlea~-ten  of  whieh 
■re  white,  and  two  blaok.  The  ikittlea  and  balla  are  arranged, 
aaoordiog  to  a  aet  deaign,  on  the  table,  and  the  gome  ia  played 
tor  oull  (lake*  determiBed  by  the  number  of  ikitliaa  kneeked 
orar,  if/><^  etriklng  at  a  ball.  It  ia  an  amoaing,  but  unaeientiBo 
game,  eneum bored  with  ralae  wkieb  aannot  be  uadaiiteod  with- 

Ptmtg  Pvl  1*  the  laat  of  Chi  pool  |;aaBa  needisg  notioe.  It  ia 
filayad  aa  ordinary  pool,  with  tha  aaiaa  order  of  rotation,  by 
-any  Bumbar  of  playen.     Instead,  buwevar,  of  sabaarlbiog  for 

•cribed  Make,  and  the  players  play  on  ai  long  aa  they  li 
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srd^  miseea,  and  eoupa  pay- 
-0  aa  in  regular  pool, 
ieatifle  pr  I  sol  plea  of  the  side- 
refleotion^  ^o. ;  but  the  the- 
tuld  lead  ue  farther  into  the 
for  a^doaeription  of  i 


•anny  being  paid  by  tha  owner  to 
kaaardl  reoe.ving,  and  Joeing  ha] 
intf;  each  player  proceeding  in  ^ 
llaeh  might  bo  wntten  on  tbe 
atroke,  the  acj^iee  of  ineideaea  aj 
■riea  advaooed  on  these  tepica 
regien  of  malhamatiia  than  ia  m 

aereral  gamaa  played  oa  the  hilliaid  te'ble.  Tbe  ulentifle  fea- 
tnrea  of  biiliarda  are  disouseed  at  more  or  laii  Isagth  is  aevaral 
af  the  fallowing  wnrki:— Practical  Tnaiit  on  tht  Samm  of 
BiUiardt.hj  S.  Whito,  ISOT  (tkia  xaa  partly  a  traaalatioo  of  a 
Frensfa  traociae,  publiibgd  in  ISDi,  ead  partly  a  compilation 
from  the  artide  in  the  Aeadlmii  DninmlU  dti  Jtnx,  Islasd  la 
the  aama  year,  and  einoa  rr«qu*ntly  re-edited  and  reprinted); 
Le  UutU  dr.  J,^,  Paria,  \m  ;  Tin  XobU  0am*  t/  BiUiard; 
by  Honalaur  Hlagaud,  Peril,  18.14 ;  a  translation  of  the  same,  by 
John  TburatoB,  Undon,  l&ii ;  KenlEeld  <hi  BiUiard*,  Londoo, 
lUS,  faandAd  prinoipally  on  tha  forej^ing  works;  Billiard*, 
0am,  GDO  «p,  by  Edward  Rueeell  ICardoD,  London,  1840;  Tar- 
ner  Oa  BiUianU.  a  aerie*  of  diagrama  with  ioatruotisas,  Not- 
tiagfaa^lMg;  The  Billiard  Book,  by  Captain  Crawley,  Lon- 
doB,  1B«S-T&i  Boberts  Ua  Billiard*,  ie«S;  Praeiital  HUliard*,  by 
Fred.  Hardy,  editMl  by  W.  Dufton,  \&fl ;  BiUiard;  by  Jefsph 
Beoaett,  ai-obampioB,  IttlX  Ttaara  are  baaidu  Damaroas 
handbook*  of  mora  or  lais  valoa.  (a.  r.  f.) 

BILLINO,  SioiaiiUKD,  a  noted  French  liberal,  bom  at 
CblDuir,  in  Alsace,  in  1773;  died  in  1S32.  At  a  reij  early 
iwriod  in  lii«  great  Revolution,  while  jet  scaroelT  more 
Ihao  a  boT,  he  entered  the  ProKh  army,  where  £e  toaa 
rose  to  diatiaotion  for  hh  brnTerr,  'Especially  at  the  battle 
of  Oenappe.  He  participated  in  many  battles  and  sieges. 
In  1792  he  Rcrved  ns  commiEsarj  to  the  armies  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Rhine,  and  also,  during  Moreau's  mas- 
terly retreat  from  Bavaria  in  1786,  in  tlie  army  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  downfall  of  the  Bonapartean  empire,  Bil- 
ling was  an  active  s^enl  in  bringing  about  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication, and,  as  commander  of  a  legion  nf  the  National 
Guard,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
while  it  discussed  and  pronounced  the  emperor's  forfeiture 
of  hb  crown.  In  later  years  he  look  a  prominent  part 
with  Oen.  Lnfayelte  incarryin;;;ont  the  revolution  in  1830, 
which  resulted  in  (he  elevation  of  Lotiis  Philippe  to  the 
throne  as  king  of  the  French  people. 

BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  KlizabctHj  bom      ____. 
celebrated  singer  of  Uermaii  extraction,  but  bom  ii 
land  in  1769.    Slie  allaincd  a  wonderful  proGclency,  n 
vet  a  child,  on  the  piano-forte,  playing  pieces  of  Iter 


DOmpodtion.  Uada  ber  Ant  appearaace  wm  a  liDgtr  M 
Oxford,  when  only  feorteen  yean  of  age  Two  yean  hla 
she  married  Mr.  Billinglon,  her  modo-tewdier,  who  was 
bIbo  a  celebrated  performer  on  Ae  dooble-baM.  With  \am 
she  went  to  Dublin,  where  she  made  her  first  appcaraiwe 
on  (he  BtBffc.  In  1785  she  sang  at  concert*  with  Madam* 
Mara,  and  by  many  is  thought  to  have  fiilly  equalled  ihit 
bnlliant  singer.  For  the  neit  seven  or  mght  years  her 
popularity  was  so  great  that  no  muncal  pnfonaance  xl 
any  kind  was  thought  complete  without  her.  In  1793  sli* 
visited  Italy,  performing  st  the  theUr*  of  San  Oarleii  in 
the  opera  of  "  Inei  de  Castro,"  the  matterpieoe  of  Kancbi, 
which  bud  been  written  for  her  eapecinlly.  She  lost  bet 
husband  while  in  Italy,  and  married  a  second  time  tt 
Lyons.  She  returned  to  England  in  1801,  when  her  n- 
markable  powers  were  at  (heir  full  height.  Bemaining  IB 
England  during  the  neit  sixteen  vears,  she  quitted  it  for 
ever  in  1S17,  and  died  in  1818  at  her  vUla  of  Sc.  Artiei, 

BILLITON,  or  BuToira,  an  wbitd  of  the  Ea«  IndJa, 
beloDglnr  to  the  Dutch,  aitualad  between  SumaliB  aad 
Bonteo,  in  Ut  8°  8.  and  long.  108°  E.  It  i*  of  a  circular 
form,  about  50  miles  in  length  by  4S  in  breadth ;  and  hal 
an  area,  according  lo  Melvill  van  Cartifa^,  oi  2fi00  aquan 
miles.  The  weather  is  subject  to  rapid  changes  ;  but  thi 
usual  temperature  varies  from  80*  to  87°  Fahr.  "His 
nights  are  very  cool.  The  surface  in  the  north  is  hU)*,— 
Tailjem,  the  highest  peak,  being  3280  feat  in  height  Tkc 
sea-ooBflt  is  inaccMsihle  and  surrounded  with  rock^  aad 
the  best  barbw  ia  itill  that  at  Iha  chief  Iowa  of  Taodjoif 
Padas.  The  Davioation  between  lite  island  and  Borneo  n 
very  dangeroua.  Hoisca,  bo^loo,  caUle,  sfaeefi  and  ^oa^ 
ducks,  geese,  fowls,  and  pigeons  are  the  domaatic  aniiwls 
of  Bilhion ;  and  among  its  wild  animals  m«  deer,  gpao, 
jackals,  monkeys,  civet-cats,  tiger-cats,  and  poroipint*. 
The  seas  fomish  £  supeiabuudaaos  of  fish.  On  the  racks 
along  the  coast  are  fbuod  (ortoiaes,  trcpang,  and  edible 
birdf -Deals,  which  are  articles  of  eioort.  The  Gnertaaup- 
ply  wood  of  diflerent  kind*  fur  shipouilding,  in  which  the 
inhabilaals  are  very  expert.  There  are  importaat  miaa 
both  of  iron  and  tin,  (he  GHToer  being  used  in  the  istaoJ 
and  the  latter  exported  to  the  Nellierlaods.  The  quantJlT 
of  tin  obtained  in  1871  was  49,8&0  picola.  or  flO,5i2  cww. 
The  cfiief  imports  are  rice,  cotton  f;oods,  pottery,  and  cotuv 
niita.  The  popniatian  in  1871  amounted  lo  19,837,  of  whom 
onlr  59  were  Europeans.  Tlenativesareof  middle  hei^l 
and  strongly  bailt,  and  have  exprenive  fe>tor«s.  The  bI- 
and  was  formerly  under  the  aultan  of  Palembang.by  whom 
it  was  ceded  lo  the  English  in  1812.  As  no  mention  wm 
made  of  it  in  the  treaty  between  llie  English  and  Dntdi  in 
ISI 4,  (he  former  at  first  refuaed  In  ii  imiini  i  llii  ii  pimiiaiiin 
and  only  recognized  the  Dutch  claim  in  1824.  Till  ISiS 
it  was  dependent  on  Banka,  hot  at  that  dale  was  niaad  lo 
a  sub-residency. 

Boa  Tijd,<^Krift  V.  Kedtrl.  IniO,  vol*,  ili.  aad  it.;  Ceart^ 
Rtlaiion*  of  Brie.  Qm.  aiA  Die  SlaU  <tf  Pakntaaj,  ISSI; 
Croookewit,  Sauin,  Halakka,  ea  SiUiloa,  ISS3;  Talb,  ITMr- 
imrAatk  van  Stdtrl.  ladil,  ISSD. 

BILMA,  or  Kawar,  a  town  In  the  heart  of  the  Afiicn 
desert,  and  (lie  capital  of  the  wandering  tribe  called  ib* 
Tibbooa.  The  place  is  mean  and  poor,  aumMlDded  with  a 
mud  wall.  In  its  viciaily  are  a  number  of  lakes,  the  waten 
of  which,  on  evaporation  bv  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yield  a 
quantity  of  very  pure  aad  wis  aalt,  which  is  the  ocfeQl  of 
an  extensive  and  important  tnde  with  the  ooontria  i> 
Central  Africa.  The  largest  of  these  lakfs  is  at  Agnm, 
siluaterl  about  four  mites  lo  the  westward.  Near  Bilma  i* 
a  small  circular  spot,  kept  green  by  a  fine  spring,  )mi 
immediately  to  the  south  be^ns  the  most  dreary  part  of 
the  African  desert,  over  which  the  caravans  travel  fcr 
fifteen  days  without  diaooveriog  the  slighiesi  irsje  of  vej- 
elable  life.  During  Nachtigal'a  visit  in  1870  tbe  laapen- 
tare  during  the  day  rarely  sank  below  113°  Fohr. 

BILSA,  a  town  of  Hindust^,  in  the  territory  of  GwA- 
lior  or  tli«  paneasiaiii  of  Siodhii,  nuiated  m  the  Betwi 
River  in  lat.  28''  SO'  N.  and  long.  77°  filK  E.  It  m  ra- 
closed  with  a  stone  wall,  and  defended  by  aqnare  Idwcis 
and  a  ditch.  The  suburbs  withont  the  walls  are  not  very 
extensive,  but  the  Kteets  are  spacions,  and  contain  stioi* 
good  houses.  The  town  and  the  SDrrounding  euaolry  an 
celebrated  all  over  India  for  the  eieellenl  quality  of  tba 
mess  aad  «■- 


luUioco,  which  is  bought  up  with  great 
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Kr.rA.  Popiiluion  about  3000.  IMstauce  until  from 
f«nor.  190  mil««. 

RILSl'OK,  fonnerlT  Biubeton,  a  market-town  of  Eag- 
huiit,  in  the  raontv  or  St&fford,  2}  laUtm  S.E.  of  Wolvei^ 
banipton,  indebted  for  ila  imponance  to  the  iron  trade, 
whicli  it  ctrriea  on  in  varioua  depirtmenta.  lu  the  vicipity 
are  verr  productive  mines  of  ooal  and  ironstone,  sa  well 
•B  sand  of  tlie  finest  quality  for  casting,  and  grinding- 
stonea  for  cntlere.  BiUton  oontaina  niiiueroiU  furnacce, 
forsee,  rolling  and  slitting  mills  for  the  preparation  of  iron, 
■nd  a  frrcat  Tarietj  of  factcriee  for  japanned  and  painte<l 
goocts,  bni9s-work,  bells,  and  similar  srliclee.  The  town 
lUeif  U  very  irregularly  built ;  but  it  hna  some  handsome 
bnildings,  as  SL  Leonard's  and  St.  Mary's  chapels,  and  the 
It«iDaD  Catholic  ehapel.  The  population  of  township, 
which  is  under  an  improvements  commission,  anil  foriiia 
part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  whs, 
in  1871.  24,188. 

BINGEN,  the  ancient  Binyium,  a  town  of  the  grand- 
dneb^  of  HeEse-Darmstadt,  in  the  province  of  Rhenish 
Hense,  15  miles  W.  of  Mentz.  It  is  situated  almost  oppo- 
site Bfidesheim,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nahe  ^or  yctva),  which  is  crossed  near  its 

isiderable  tr 

gnun,  and  cattle;  and  tobacco,  starch,  and  leather  are 
manufactured.  A  short  way  down  the  Rhine  is  the 
Bingerioch,  a  lamous  whirlpool,  the  dangers  of  which 
were  almoet  removed  by  blastinga  undertaken  by  the 
J*mssian  Oovemnient  in  1834;  while  about  half-way  be- 
tween it  and  the  town  rises  on  a  rock,  in  the  middle  uf  the 
rir«am,  the  tower  of  Bishop  Hallo.  On  a  heif-ht  immedi- 
ately to  the  Bontb-east  is  the  mined  castle  of  Klopp,  orig' 
inally  founded  by  Drusus,  and  higher  still  on  the  Bochus- 
berg  the  celebrated  chapel  of  St,  Boch,  Popalation  in 
1871,  5938. 

BINGHAM,  JosBFn,  a  learned  scholar  and  divine,  was 
bom  nt  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  September,  1668.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  made  fellow  in  1089,  and  coTle^  tutor  in  1691.  A 
sermon  preached  by  him  from  the  university  pulpit,  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Petson"  in  the 
Fathers,  brought  upon  him  a  most  unjust  accusation  of 
heresy.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  fellowship  and 
leave  the  univeraity;  but  he  was  immediately  presented 
by  I>r,  John  Badcliffe  to  the  rectory  of  Head  bourn  worthy, 
near  Winchester.  In  this  country  retirement  he  began  his 
laborious  and  valuable  work  entitled  Oriaina  jMietiaa- 
Uta,  or  Aniiijuities  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  first  vnl- 
lume  of  which  appeared  in  1708  and  the  tenth  in  1722. 
Notwithstanding  his  learning  and  merit,  Bingham  re- 
ceived no  higher  preferment  than  that  of  Head  bo  urn  worthy 
till  the  year  iT  12,  when  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Ha- 
Tant,  near  Portsmouth,  by  Sir  Jonathan  Trclawney,  bishop 
of  Wiochestcr.  Nearly  all  his  little  properly  was  lost  in 
the  great  South  Sea  bubble  of  1720.  He  died  August  17, 
1723. 

BJNGLEY.a  thriving  market-town  ia  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  on  the  River  Aire,  5)  miles  from  Bradford, 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  worsted,  oolton,  paper,  and 
Iron.  The  town  is  welt  built,  and  has  a  neat  church,  a 
grammar  school,  and  several  charities.  The  population  of 
the  Local  Board  District,  which  includes  a  part  of  Mickle- 
thwaite,  was  9062  in  1871. 

BINKEY,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  l)om  at  Kewcostle-on-Tyne  in  1798,  and  died  February 
24,  1874.  After  spcndinK  seven  years  in  the  employment 
of  a  bookseller  he  enlered  the  theological  college  of  Wyin- 
ondley,  Herts,  with  the  view  of  studying  for  the  ministry. 
His  first  pastoral  charge  was  that  of  tlie  Congrt^ttonat 
church  at  Newport.  Isle  of  Wight,  to  which  he  was  in- 
ducted in  1624.  Five  years  later — in  1829— he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  historic  Weigh  House  chapel,  London.  Here 
he  at  once  es'itblished  what  proved  to  be  a  lasting  popu- 
larity, and  it  whs  found  necessary  to  build  a  much  larger 
place  of  wornhip  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  to  which  the  congre- 
gation removed  in  1834.  An  address  delivered  on  the  occa- 
aion  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building 
wiui  alterwaTds  pnbtishpd,  with  an  appendix  containing  a 
■trongly  worded  opinion  as  to  the  baneful  inQuence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  much 
ftngry  comment  and  a  prolonged  and  bitter  controversy. 


Throughout  his  whole  career  Binney  was  a  vigorous  and 
intelligent  opponent  of  the  state  cburoh  princi pie,  but  those 
who  inferred  from  one,  perhaps  unguarded,  statement  that 
he  was  a  narrow-minded  political  dissenter  did  him  injus- 
lioe.  His  liberality  of  view  and  breadth  of  ecclesiastical 
sympathy  entitle  him  to  rank  on  questions  of  Nonoonfbrmity 
among  the  most  distineniBhed  of  the  school  of  Richard 
Baxter.  Accordingly,  m  his  later  years  he  was  not  only 
recognized  by  gentral  consent  as  the  foroniost  name  among 
alt  sections  of  English  Nonconformists,  but  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  manv  of  the  leading  dignitaries  of 
the  Established  Church.  I^e  oontinued  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  minislrv,  though  latterly  with 
the  help  of  a  colleague,  until  IS^l,  when  he  rosigned. 
In  1845  he  paid  a  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  1867  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Australian 
colonies  which  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
Thou{;h  he  not  infrequently  fell  markedly  below  his  own 
standard  of  excellence,  Binney  exercised  an  influenoe  as  a 
preacher,  especially  with  yonng  men,  such  as  few  have 
wielded  for  so  long  a  period.  A  manly,  vigorous  intellect, 
fearless  independence  of  judgment,  a  lively  imagination, 
showing  itself  chiefly  in  frequent  flashes  of  happy  illustra- 
tion, a  Keen,  sarcastic  humor  chastened  bat  of  deliberate 
purpose  not  altogether  repressed,  a  direct  forcible  style,  a 
commanding  presence,  and  a  pleasant  musical  voice  suffi- 
ciently account  for  his  popularity.  He  was  the  pioneer 
in  a  much  needed  Improvement  of  the  forms  of  service  in 
Nonconformist  churches,  and  gave  u.  special  impulse  to  con- 
gregational psalmody  bv  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled 
TheStniixof  &ag  in  lAe  Wmw  of  Ihe  Lord.     "*      " 


to  yonng  men  in  Exeter  Hnll,  which  attained  a  circulation 
of  30,000  copies  within  a  year  of  its  publication.  A  veiy 
happy  specimen  of  his  peculiar  powers  as  an  author  is  his 
Money,  a  Popular  Expoeition  in  Bough  Notes  (1804),  which 
also  had  a  large  nrciilation. 

BINTANG,  one  of  the  islands  which  mark  the  south 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Sing^>ore.  The  latter  is  the  exit 
towards  China  and  Siam  of^the  great  channel  which  we 
call  the  Stmits  of  Malacca.  Bintang  lies  between  104°  13' 
and  104°  40'  E.  long.,  with  a  central  latitude  of  0°  52'  N. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  440  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded 
by  many  rocks  and  small  islands,  making  navigation 
dangerous.  The  soil  is  not  fertil^  and  much  of  it  is 
swampy.  The  chief  pnxluct  is  gambit,  of  which  upwards 
of  4000  tons  are  annually  exported,  with  pepper  and  some 
other  spices  and  fniits.    The  island  is  a  500a  deal  visited 


le  only  by  small  boats. 


DBttally  BlyJe  the  lulUn  of  Joh£r,  the  Dutch  the  ealtBD  of  Lin- 

Dutgh,  Hhoia  port  of  Mio  or  Rioua,  foundsd  u  ■  rival  ta 
Siogarort,  standi  on  a  small  island  a?  tha  weatem  aoaK  of 
Bintang. 

Bialang,  ragarded  ai  the 
Malacca,  la  tha  BiatSo  wl 
siBtent  foa  of  Portugueae  H 


a  Malac. 


0.  qtu  tantor  dano 
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BIOIXKJY.  The  Biological  t 
those  which  deal  with  the  phenoi 
fmted  by  living  matter ;  and  though  it  is  ci 
ary  and  convenient  to  group  apart  such  of  these  phen 
as  are  termed  mental,  and  such  of  Iheni  as  are  eihibited 
by  men  in  society,  under  the  heads  of  Psyclioli^y  and 
Sociology,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  natural  boundary 
separates  the  subject  matter  of  the  latter  sciencM  from  that 
of  Biology.  Psychology  is  inseparably  linked  with  Physi- 
ology; and  the  phases  of  social  life  exhibited  by  aoimall 
other   than   man,  which  sometimes   curiously  foreshadow 


hunuu  polt<7,   All   Btncd;  wUuin  tha   provinca  of  the 

Od  the  other  bftod,  the  biolo^cal  Ecienoes  are  abarplr 
m&rked  ofT  from  the  abiolwical,  or  Ihose  which  treat  of 
tha  phenomena  manifeated  oy  not-living  matter,  in  bo  far 
as  the  properties  of  living  matter  diMinguish  it  abaolutel]' 
from  all  other  Icintla  of  things,  and  as  tlie  preaeiit  state  <n 
knonledge  furnishes  ub  with  no  link  between  the  tiviDg 
and  the  nut-living. 

These  dutinctire  properties  of  living  matter 

Th«  prop-      u« 

U,{  "  1.  Ila  eiemeal  anapatilum — cimtaining,  as  it 

nuuer.  inrariably  does,  one  or  more  forms  of  a  com- 

plex compound  of  carbon,  hvdrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nilrwen,  the  so-called  protein  (wbicb  liog  never  vet 
been  obUmed  except  as  a  product  of  living  bodies)  united 
with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  forming  the  chief 
constituent  of  a  aitwiance  which,  in  iia  primary  unmodified 
■tate,  is  known  as  prolopUttm. 

2.  Its  uniiiertal  diiintegraXitm  and  matt  by  ozidaiiim;  and 
it*  concDmitant  reinlegration  bi/  Ihe  iiiltit-ruta^Um  of  nmi 

A  process  of  waste  resulting  from  the  decomposilioa  of 
the  molecules  of  the  protoplnsm,  in  virtue  of  whicli  they 
break  up  into  more  highlj  oxidated  producls,  which  c«asa 
to  form  any  part  of  Hie  living  body,  is  a  constant  coo- 
coiniCant  of  life.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  carbonic 
add  is  always  one  of  tliese  waste  products,  while  the  others 
contain  the  remainder  of  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen,  ttie 
hydrogen,  and  the  other  elements  which  may  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  new  matter  taken  in  to  make  good  this  constant 
lossis  either  aread^-fomtid  protoplasmic  material,  supplied 
by  some  otlier  living  being,  or  it  consists  of  the  elements 
of  protoplasm,  united  logeljiei  in  simpler  combination*, 
which  consequently  have  to  be  built  up  iato  protoplasm 
by  the  B^cy  of  the  living  matter  ilseif.  In  eitlier  case, 
the  addition  of  molecules  to  those  which  already  existed 
takes  place,  not  at  the  surfoce  of  the  living  man,  but  by 
interposition  between  the  existing  molecules  of  the  latter. 
If  the  processes  of  disint^ration  and  of  reoonstruction 
which  characteiize  life  bulance  one  another,  the  size  of  the 
mass  of  living  matter  remains  stationary,  while,  if  the  re- 
constructive process  is  the  more  rapid,  the  living  body  pmo*. 
But  the  increase  of  size  which  constitutes  growth  is  the 
result  of  a  process  of  molecular  intns-susception,  and  there- 
fore differs  altogether  from  the  process  of  growth  by  accre- 
tion, which  may  be  observed  in  crystals  and  is  effected 
purely  by  the  external  addition  of  new  matter — so  that,  in 
the  well-known  apkorism  of  Linnieus,  the  word  "grow," 
as  apfilied  to  stones,  signifies  a  totally  different  process  from 
what  is  called  "growth  "  in  plants  and  auimals. 

8.  Its  teaiSeReg  (o  uiufer^  eyeluxd  clianga. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  all  living  matter  pro- 
ceeds from  pre-existing  living  matter,  a  portion  of  the  latter 
being  detached  and  acquiriue  an  independent  existence. 
The  new  form  takes  on  the  rfiaractera  of  that  from  which 
it  arose  I  exhibits  the  same  ] 
by  means  of  an  oKhoot;  and^ 
deceesor.  ceases  to  live,  and  ;s  resolved  into  more  highly 
oxidated  compounds  of  its  elements. 

Thus  an  individual  living  body  is  not  only  constantly 
changing  its  substance,  but  its  size  and  form  are  tindei^ 
going  continual  modiGcations,  the  end  of  which  is  the  death 
and  decay  of  that  individual ;  tlie  continuation  of  the  kind 
being  secured  by  the  detachment  of  portions  which  tend 
to  run  through  the  same  cycle  of  forms  as  the  parent.  No 
forms  of  matter  which  are  either  not  living,  or  have  not 
been  derived  from  living  matter,  exhibit  these  three  prop- 
erties, nor  any  approach  to  the  remarkable  phenomena 
defined  under  the  second  and  third  heads.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  distinctive  characters,  living  matter  has  some 
other  {leculiantics,  lite  chief  of  which  are  the  dependence 
of  all  its  activities  upon  moisture  and  upon  heat,  within 
a  limited  range  of  temperature,  and  the  fact  that  it  usually 

J,.  As  has  been  said,  a  large  proportion  of  water 

«th>^br   *"'«™  '."">  "'fi  composition  of  all  living  matter; 

and  the  complete  abstraction  of  Uila  water  is  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  either  actual  or  potential  life. 
But  many  of  the  simpler  forms  of  life  may  undergo  desic- 
cation to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrest  their  vital  maoiftsta- 


r^ihr.) 


tiona  and  convert  them  into  the  semblance  of  Dol-lhli| 
matter,  and  yet  remain  potentially  alive.  That  is  lo  bk 
on  being  duly  moistened  they  lelum  to  life  again.  AlH 
this  reviviScation  may  lake  place  alter  months,  or  em 
yeani,  of  arrested  life. 

The  properties  of  living  matter  are  Intimately 
related  to  leraperalure.    Notooly  does  exposure   ^l^^ 
to  heat  sufficient  to  decompose  protein  matter   JJinifci- 
destroy  lire,by  demolishing  the  molecular  itnic-   inn. 
turc  upon  which  life  depends;  but  all  vital  ac- 
tivity, all  phenomena  of  nutritive  growth,  movement  and 
reproduction  are  possible  only  between  certain  limits  cf 
temperature.    As  the  temperature  approaches  these  liaii!i 
the  man i flotations  of  life  vanish,  though  iher  may  be  ft- 
covered  by  return  lo  ihu  normal  conditions  ;  'but  if  it  pas 
far  beyond  these  limits,  death  lakes  place. 

This  mucii  is  clear;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exaOly 
what  the  limits  of  temperature  are,  as  they  awear  to  Tan 
in  part  with  the  kind  of  living  matter,  and  in  put  nth 
the  conditions  of  moisture  which  obtain  along  with  the 
temperature.  The  conditions  of  life  are  so  complex  is 
the  higher  oivanisms,  that  tlie  experimental  invotigitim 
of  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  attempted  <Hitr  i> 
the  lowest  and  simplest  forms.  It  appears  that,  in  ihs 
dry  state,  these  are  able  to  bear  far  greater  eitrMM 
both  of  heat  and  cold  thau  in  the  moist  condition.  TIib 
Pasteur  found  that  the  spores  of  fungi,  when  dry,  conld 
be  exposed  without  destruction  to  a  temprraion  of 
120"-125''  C.  (248''-^257''  Fahr.),  white  the  same  qona 
when  moist,  were  all  killed  by  eipoeure  to  100°  C.  (2ir 
Fahr.).  On  the  other  hand,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  food 
that  dry  yeast  might  he  eipcsed  to  the  eitremelv 
temperature  of  solid  carbonic  acid  ( -60°  C.  or  -  76°  Fal 
without  being  killed.  In  the  moist  state  he  found  that  'a 
might  be  frosen  and  cooled  to  -  5  C.  (23°  Fahr.),  bat  thil 
it  was  liilled  by  lower  temperatures.  However,  it  is  »oy 
desirable  that  these  eipenments  should  be  repealed,  li 
Cohn's  careful  observations  on  Baderia  show  that,  thoogk 
the^  &11  into  a  slate  of  torpidity,  and,  like  yeast,  l*Me  ill 
their  powers  of  exciting  fermentation  at,  or  near,  the  frett- 
ing point  of  water,  they  are  not  killed  by  exposure  for  fin 
hours  lo  a  temperature  below  — 10°  C  ( 14°  Fahr.)  and,  far 
sometime,  sinking  to  -13°  C{-WA  Fahr.).  SpedmM 
of  i^nriliuia  eofufaat.  which  had  be^i  cooled  to  this  n- 
tent,  began  to  move  about  some  little  time  after  the  in 
containing  them  tliawcd.  But  Cohn  remarks  tlial  Etala^ 
which  were  frosen  along  with  them,  were  all  killed  sal 
disorganized,  and  that  the  same  fata  had  befallen  tka 
higher  Mtuaria  and  Eolifera,  with  the  exertion  of  aaas 
encysted  VonieeUa,\D  which  tlie  rhythmical  movements  of 
tlie  contractile  vesicle  showed  that  life  was  preserved. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  tlie  resistance  of  living  ant 
ter  to  cold  depends  greatly  on  the  special  form  of  that  Mat- 
ter, and  (hat  the  limit  of  the  En^tna,  aimple  organim  ■ 
it  is,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Aulsnins. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  throw  some  light  upon  As 
apparently  anomalous  conditions  under  which  many  of  Ikt 
lower  plants,  such  as  Protncoecu*  and  the  DutOMM^  aal 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  the  Badielarvt,  an 
observed  lo  flourish.  Proloeoeeia  has  beeu  fbnnd,  not  nUf 
on  the  anoWB  of  great  heights  in  temperate  latitudes.  Itf 
covering  extensive  areas  of  ice  snd  snow  in  the  Ardis 
regions,  where  It  must  be  exposed  to  extremely  lo«  iMa> 
peratures, — in  the  latter  case  for  many  months  together; 
while  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas  swarm  with  Dialtwm 
eta  and  Eadularia.  It  is  on  the  DuitOBtaeoE,  as  Hocktf 
has  welt  shown,  tliat  all  surface  life  iu  tlieae  repooa  ulti- 
mately depends;  and  their  enormous  multitudes  prove ibil 
their  rate  of  muiti plication  is  adequate  tomeetthedanaixb 
maile  upon  them,  and  is  not  seriously  impeded  bj  the  lo* 
temperature  of  die  waters,  never  much  ^ve  the  fteeaiag 
point,  in  which  they  hsbitually  live. 

The  maximum  fimit  of  heat  which  living  naittt  oa 
resist  is  no  less  variable  than  its  minimnm  limiL  EohiM 
found  that  marine  Amaiia  were  killed  when  the  teaipa» 
ture  reached  36°  C.  (B0°  Fahr),  while  this  was  dm  tbt 
case  with  fresh-water  Anudxa,  which  survived  a  best  of 
6°,  or  even  10°,  C.  higher.  And  Attuupkryi  Eidtnii 
was  not  killed  until  the  temperature  rose  lo  ii°  or  1^  C 
i>uJyniium  aemda  is  killed  at  36°  C. ;  while  aooths 
iCyzomj/ette,  .alAaUam  f^lieum,  snocumbs  only  at  40°  C 

txihu  ("Bnterauchungen  fiber  Btcutiea,"  Bttbiji  sv 
Biologit  dtr  ijtaiuen,  i/^  2,  1072)  bm  given  the  loatM 


flf  k  Mrlw  of  ezperimmls  eonducled  with  the  view  of 
Moartainii^  the  temperature  at  wliich  Baeteria  m  d*- 
•tro^^  when  living  in  a  fluid  of  deSnite  chemical  ccon- 
poulioa,  and  free  from  all  inch  complications  a«  must 
Arise  from  the  inequalities  of  phygioJ  oondiiioo  when 
•olid  jMuticlee  other  than  the  Boetena  co-exisl  with  them. 
The  flnid  employed  contained  O'l  gramme  potamiim  phoe- 
phatc^  0*1  gr.  crrBtalliEed  magnfsiura  sulphate,  O'l  gr.  Iri- 
caaic  calcium  plioaphale,  ancf  0'2  gr.  amiannliim  tartrate, 
dinol?ed  in  20  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water.  If 
to  a  certain  quanlii;  of  this  "  normal  fluid  "  t,  siDiill  pro- 
pnrtimi  of  water  containing  Baderia  wa«  added,  the  muiti- 

Slication  of  the  BaOeria  went  on  witii  raplditT,  whether 
le  mouth  of  the  containing  flnak  was  open  or  hermetically 
closed.  Hermetica"  ■  ■  ■>  ■ 
the  normal  fluid  i: 
in  water  he&ted  to  raric 
cu«fuU^  Bhaken,  wilhoul 
daring  Its  submergence. 

The  result  was.  that  in  those  flnaks  vbich  were  thus 
a  heat  of  60='-62°  C.  (IW-HS" 

„ jrwent  no  development,  and  the 

fluid  remained  perfectly  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
■iiniiar  experiments  in  which  the  flasks  were  heated  only 
to  40°  or  SO"  a  (104M22''  Fahr.),  the  fluid  became  tnrbiJ, 
in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  the  Ba^eria,  in  the 
cuiirse  of  from  two  to  three  days. 

Both  in  KOhne's  and  in  Coha's  experiments,  which  last 
have  lately  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  'Dt,  Roberta  of 
Manchester,  it  was  noted  that  long  exposure  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  which  brings  about  immediate 
destnictioD  of  life,  produces  the  same  efiect  as  short  ei- 
poaure  to  the  latter  temperature.  Thus,  though  ail  the 
BaOma  were  killed  witli  certainty,  in  tlie  normal  fluid,  by 
■hort  exposure  to  temperatures  at  or  above  00°  C.  (140° 
Fahr.),  Cohn  observed  that,  when  a  flask  containing  in- 
fecled  normal  fluid  waa  heated  to  50°~52=  C.  (122=-125'' 
Fahr.)  for  only  an  hour,  the  consequent  lUDltiplicatioD  of 
the  Baeltria  was  manifested  much  earlier,  than  in  one 
which  had  been  exposed  for  two  bouts  to  the  same  tern- 
It  anpeara  to  be  very  generally  held  diat  the  simpler 
vegetable  organisms  are  deprived  of  life  at  temperatures  as 
high  as  <0°  a  (140°  Fahr.):  but  J^  have  Wn  Iband 
living  in  hot  springs  at  much  higher  temperatures,  namely, 
fiom  168°  to  20S°  Fahr.,  for  which  latter  surprising  Ml 
-we  have  the  high  authority  of  Descluiseaux.  It  is  no  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena,  but  only  another  mode  of 
stating  them,  to  tay  that  these  organisms  have  become 
"accustomed"  to  such  temperatures.  If  this  d»ree  of 
heat  were  abeolutelv  incompstibte  with  the  activity  of 
living  matter,  ttie  pfaots  could  no  more  resist  il  than  thev 
oonia  become  "accustomed"  to  being  made  red  hoL  Habit 
may  modify  subsidiary,  but  cannot  a&ect  fundamental, 
conditions. 

I  investigations  point  to  the  condnsion  thst  the 
le  of  the  arrest  of  vitality,  in  the  Gist  place, 
mction,  in  the  second,  is  the  coagulation  of 
certain  subBtsncee  in  the  protoplasm,  and  that  the  latter 
ooatsins various  coagulable  matters,  which  solidify  atdiffo 
ent  temperatures.  And  it  remains  to  be  seen,  how  Car  the 
death  of  any  form  of  living  matter,  at  a  given  temperature, 
depends  on  the  ilestniction  of  its  {undamenial  siifaatance  at 
Uiat  heat,  and  how  far  death  is  brought  about  by  the  ooag- 
ulatioD  lit  merely  aooeasonr  oompounds. 

It  may  be  safely  eaJd  of  all  those  living  things 
^^Jl^  which  are  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  trust  the 
Hon.  evidence  of  microscopes,  that  they  are  hetero- 

geneous opticallv,  and  itiat  their  diflerent  parts, 
and  especially  the  surface  layer,  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 
terior, difler  physically  andT  chemically ;  while,  in  most 
living  things,  mere  heterogeneity  is  exchanged  for  a  defi- 
nite strocture^  whereby  the  body  is  distinguished  into  visi-, 
bly  di&arent  parts,  which  possess  diSerent  powers  or  func- 
tions. Living  things  which  present  this  visible  structure 
•re  said  to  be  organiied;  and  so  widely  does  organiiation 
obtain  aniong  living  beings,  that  organind  and  living  are 
not  unfrequentl y  used  as  if  they  were  t«rms  of  co-extensive 
applicability.  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  accurate,  if  it 
be  thereby  implied  that  all  living  things  have  a  visible  oi^ 
ganiiation,  as  there  are  numerous  forms  of  living  matter 
of  which  it  cannot  properly  I>esaid  that  they  poaeeaa  either  a 
definite  structure  or  permaneDllyspeciatiied  organs:  though, 


doubtless,  the  rimpleet  particle  of  living  matter  most  pos- 
sess a  highly  complex  molecular  stmctnre,  which  is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

The  broad  distinctions  which,  as  a  matter  of  bet,  exist 
between  every  known  form  of  living  substance  and  every 
otlier  component  of  the  material  world,  justify  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  biological  sciences  from  all  others.  But  it  mast 
not  be  supposed  that  the  diSerences  between  living  and  nai< 
living  matter  are  such  as  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  one  are  different  from  those  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  other.     Considered  apart  from  the 

Shenomena  of  conscionsness,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  all 
ependent  upon  the  workinv  of  the  same  physical  and 
chemical  forces  as  those  which  are  active  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  convenient  to  use  the  terms  "  vitality  " 
and  "vital  force"  to  deOole  the  causes  of  certain  great 
groups  of  natuml  operations,  as  we  employ  the  names  of 
electricity"  and  "electrical  force"  to  denote  others;  bnt 
it  ceases  to  be  proper  to  do  so,  if  such  a  name  implies  the 
absurd  assumption  that  "electricity"  and  "vitality"  are 
entities  playing  the  part  of  efficient  causes  of  electrical  or 
vital  phenomena.  A  mass  of  living  protoplasm  is  simply 
a  molecular  machine  of  great  complexity,  the  total  resulbi 
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npon  the  energy  supplied  to  it;  and  to  speak  of  "vitality' 
as  anvthiog  but  the  name  of  a  series  of  operations  is  as  11 
one  should  talk  of  the  "horologity"  of  a  clock. 

Li  ving  matter,  or  protoplasm  and  the  products 
of  its  metamorphosis,  may  be  r^arded  under   ^"''?'^~ 
four  aspects:—  _  ph"no>[' " 

(1.)  It  has  a  certain  external  and   internal   of  llfu. 
form,   the    latter    being    more  usually  called 
structure ; 

(2.)  It  occupies  a  certain  position  in  space  and  in  time ; 

(3.)  It  is  the  subject  of  the  operaiion  of  certain  forces, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  undergoes  internal  changes,  modifies 
external  objects,  and  is  modified  by  them ;  and 

(4.)  Its  form,  place,  and  poNt''i8  are  the  effects  of  certain 

In  correspondence  with  these  four  aspects  of  its  subject, 
biology  is  aiviuble  into  four  chief  subdivisions— I.  litoit- 
fiioloot;  il  DisraiBUTioir ;  III.  Pbsbioiagz;  IV. 
.£tioloot. 

i.  mobpholooy. 

Bo  for  as  living  b^ngs  have  a  form  and  stnctore,  tfaey 
UM  within  the  province  of  Anaiomj/  and  Halolom,  tha 
latter  being  merely  a  nSms  for  that  ultimate  optical  anal- 
ysis of  living  structure  which  can  be  carried  out  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope. 

And,  in  so  tar  as  the  form  and  structure  of  any  living 
being  are  not  constant  during  the  whole  of  its  existence, 
hut  undergo  a  series  of  chanties  from  the  commencement 
of  that  existence  to  its  end,  living  beings  have  a  Dadop- 
menL  The  history  of  development  is  an  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  a  living  being  at  the  successive  periods  of  its 
existence,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  one  anatomical 
Bt^  pfusee  into  the  next 

Finally,  the  systematic  statement  and  generalization  of 
the  facts  of  Morphology,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrange 
living  beings  in  groups  acoordlng  to  their  degrees  of  like- 


The  study  of  Anatomy  and  Development  has  brought 
to  light  certain  genetaliiations  of  wide  applicability  and 
great  importance. 

I.  It  has  been  sai 
living  beings  present  a  very  d.  .  . 
Unassisted  vision  and  ordinary  dissection  suiBce  ■ 
to  separate  the  body  of  any  of  the  higher  ani-  JJ%^ 
mats,  or  plants,  into  fiibrics  of  different  sorts, 
which  always  present  the  same  general  arrangement  in  the 
same  organism,  but  are  combined  in  different  ways  in 
diflerent  organisms.  The  discrimination  of  these  com- 
parativeiv  few  fabrics,  or  fuiuea,  of  which  organisms  are 
composed,  was  the  first  step  towards  that  ultimate  analysis 
of  visible  structure  which  lias  become  poesibie  only  by  the 
receot  perfection  of  microscopes  and  of  methods  of  prepa- 

Histology,  which  embodiw  the  results  of  this  analysis, 
shows  (hat  every  tissue  of  a  plant  Is  composed  of  more  or 
lees  modified  structural  elements,  each  of  which  Is  termed 
a  BtU;  which  cell,  in  its  simplest  oonditioa,  is  merefy  a 
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qtbcnudsl  tntWB  of  protoplasp:,  currouDded  by  «  coi 

-^18  cM^eaU—vlikk  coolains  cellulose.     In  the   

tiuues,  these  cells  nmj  undergo  iunumenilile  modifictitiona 
of  Ibno — the  protoplaaca  maj  become  diSerentialed  iatc 
BBcleua  witji  its  nucleoluH,  a  primartliol  utricle,  and 
Ckvity  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  the  cell-wall  may 
bt  Tarioualy  altered  in  compositioa  or  in  structure,  or  may 
eMkscewithotbera.  But,  however  eiteusive  these  changes 
ma^  b^  the  feet  that  the  tinu«a  are  made  up  of  m 
logically  distinct  uaits— the  cells—remainB  patent. 
if  any  donbl  could  exist  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  re^ 
moved  by  the  study  of  development,  which  proves  tliat 
«veTy  pUat  commenoes  its  existence  as  a  siniple  cell,  iden- 
ticKl  in  its  fundKioeiilal  characters  with  the  less  modiSed 
of  those  cells  of  which  Iha  whole  body  ia  eompoBcd. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  morphological  unit  of  the 
plant  that  it  should  be  always  provided  with  a  cell-walL 
Certain  plants^  such  as  Protoeoa^at,  spend  longer  or  shorte 
periods  of  their  existence  in  (he  condition  of  a  mere  sphe 
nid  of  protoplssm,  devoid  of  any  celinlose  wall,  whilt'  at 
other  tioMi,  the  protoplasmic  body  becotu«8  enclosed  witiuu 
tt  cell-wall,  fabricated  by  iis  superficial  layer.  ' 

Tberefores  J°>t  ■■  'he  nucleus,  the  primordial  utricle, 
lad  Ih*  oratral  fluid  are  no  essential  conntitueats  of  the 
morpholo^cal  unit  of  the  planC,_  but  represent  resulls  of  its 
meOkiaorphaai^  so  the  oelL-watl  is  equally  unessential ;  and 

a  must  be  invented 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probably  least 
die  sense  of  the  word  "ceU.'" 

The  histological  analysis  of  animal  tissues  has  led  to 
resnlts  and  to  difficuiliee  of  terminology  of  precisely  the 
same  character.  In  the  higher  animals,  however,  the 
nodificatioDs  which  the  cells  undergo  are  so  exteosive,  that 
the  fact  that  the  tissues  are,  as  in  pTant^  resolvEUiIe  into  an 
•gSregatioii  of  morphological  unite,  could  never  have  been 
established  without  the  aid  of  the  study  of  development, 
which  proves  that  the  animal,  no  lisa  than  tlie  plant,  oom- 
mences  its  existence  as  a  simple  cell,  fundamental ly  iden- 
tical with  the  leas  modified  oells  which  are  found  in  the 
tkeues  of  the  adult. 

Though  the  nucleus  is  very  constant  among  animal  cells, 
it  b  not  universally  present ;  and  among  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  lif&  the  protoplasmic  mass  which  represents  the 
morphological  unit  may  be,  as  in  the  lowest  plants,  devoid 
of  a  nucl^H.  In  (he  animal,  the  cell-wall  never  has  the 
charvcler  of  a  shut  sac  containing  cellulose ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  difficult,  in  many  caiw,  to  say  how  much  of  the  ao- 
called  "eell-waU"  of  ths  animal  cell  answers  to  the  "pri- 
mordial utricle"  and  howmucli  to  the  proper  "celluloee 
cell-wall"  of  tlie  vegetable  oell.  But  it  is  certain  thai  in 
tba  »Biia«l,  as  in  the  plant,  neither  cell-wall  ncir  nucleus 
aT»  essential  oonstiluents  of  the  cell,  inaamucli  as  bodies 
which  are  unquestionably  the  equivalents  of  cells — (rue 
morphotogical  units — are  mere  masses  of  pro(oplssm,  de- 
voia  alike  of  oell-wall  and  nucleus. 

For  the  whole  living  world,  then,  it  results: — that  the 
morphologicnl  unit — the  primary  and  fundamental  forni  of 
life — ia  merely  an  individual  mass  of  protoplasm,  in  which 
W)  farther  stmctura  is  discernible ;  that  iodependent  living 
forms  may  present  but  little  advance  on  ibis  structure; 
and  that  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  are  aggregatce  of  such 
■DOrphelogical  units  or  cells,  variously  mwiilied. 

Uoreover,  all  that  is  at  present  known  tends  to  the  nin- 
clnsion,  that,  in  Ihe  complex  a^regates  of  such  units  of 
whid  all  the  higher  animals  and  plants  consist,  no  celt  has 
arisen  otherwise  than  by  becoming  separated  from  the  pro- 
^--'--m  of  a  pre-existing  cell;  whence  the  aphorism  "  oiuui 
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It  may  further  be  added,  as  a  general  truth  applicable 
to  nucleated  oelia,  that  the  nucleus  rarely  undergoes  any 
cousidarahle  modification,  the  structures  characteristic  of 
Ibe  tissues  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  more  super- 
ficial protoplasm  of  the  cells;  and  (hat,  when  nnclealed 
oella  divide,  the  division  of  the  nucleus,  as  a  rul^  precedee 
that  of  the  whole  cell. 

j,,,^,-.  2.  In  the  coiuse  of  its  developmanl  eve^  cell 

meDta  proceeds  from  a  condition  in  which  it  closely 
SiSJ"*  tu,  i*"^'''!''™  every  other  cell(  through  a  series  of 
^Brentu-  gtages  of  gradually  increasing  divergence,  until 
it  reaches  that  condition  in  which  it  presents  the 
leaUjce*  of  the  elements  of  a  medal  tissue. 


The  deTelopment  of  the  cell  is  therefore  s  gradual  progm 

from  the  general  to  the  special  state. 
The  like  holds  good  of  the  development  of  the  bndy  m 

a  whole.  However  complicated  one  of  the  higher  animala 
or  plants  may  be,  it  begins  its  separate  existence  under  the 
form  of  a  nucleated  cell,  This,  by  diviscon,  becoms  ccd- 
verted  into  an  aggregate  of  nucleated  cells:  the  puts  of 
ifl*erent  laws  of  gr 
.  .,  „  .  .  _.  .  the  rudiments  of  tl  „  ., 
and  (he  parts  of  these  mdiments  again  take  on  those  made* 
of  growth  and  multiplication  and  metamorjAoeis  which  an 
netful  (o  convert  the  rudiment  into  the  perfect  strucCare, 
The  development  of  the  onanism  as  a  whole,  Ihcretbre,) 
repeats  in  principle  the  development  of  the  cell.  It  is  a 
progres}  from  a  general  to  a  special  form,  resulting  frooi[ 
the  gradual  difierentialion  of  the  primitively  similar  iuor>' 
pliological  units  of  which  the  body  is  compuacd. 

Moreover,  when  the  stages  of  development  of  two  ani- 
mals  are  compared,  the  namber  of  these  etag«e  which  ue 
similar  to  one  another  is,  as  a  general  rule,  proportional  to 
the  closeness  of  the  resemblanoe  of  the  adult  forms;  whence 
it  follows  tliat  the  more  closely  any  two  animals  are  allied 
in  adult  structure,  the  latter  are  their  embryonic  conditions 
distinguishable.  And  this  general  rule  holds  for  plants  no 
less  tlum  for  animals. 

The  broad  principle,  that  the  form  in  which  the  mors 
complex  living  things  commence  their  development  is 
always  the  same,  was  first  expressed  by  Harvey  in  hii 
&mou9  aphorism,  "  OmM  vivnm  ts  oto,"  which  was  intended 
simply  as  a  morphological  general iiati on,  and  in  no  wisa 
implied  the  rgection  of  sponianeocs  generation,  as  it  i* 
commonly  supposed  to  do.  Moreover,  Harvey's  study  of 
the  development  of  the  chick  ted  him  to  promulgate  that 
theory  of  "epigeneas,"  in  whicli  the  doctrine  (hat  develop 
ment  is  a  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special  is  im- 
plicitly con(ained. 

Caspar  F.  Wolff  furnished  further,  and  indeed  coudo- 
sive,  proof  of  tJ  '      "   '       ' 

un  fortunately,  tl 
of  Bonnet  led  science  astray,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Ton 
Baer  to  put  the  nature  of  the  process  of  development  in  its 
true  light,  and  to  formulate  it  in  his  famous  law. 

3.  envelopment,  then,  is  a  process  of  diflerenlialion  by 
which  the  primitively  similar  parts  of  the  living  body  be- 
ime  more  and  more  unlike  one  another. 
Tills  process  of  diflerentiation  may  be  eSected 
.  several  ways.  SSSad* 

(1.)  The  protoplasm  of  the  germ  may  not   uau. 
undergo  division  and   conversion   into   a  cell 
aggregate;  but  various  parts  of  its  outer  and  inner  Bab- 
stance  may  be  metamorphosed  directly  into  (hose  physically 
and  chemically  difTerent  materials  which  constitute  the  body 
of  lite  adult.    This  occurs  in  such  animals  as  the  Ii^iuaria, 
id  in  such  plants  as  the  unicellular  Alga. 
(2.)  The  germ  may  undergo  division,  and  be  converied 
to  an  aggregate  of  cells,  which  cells  give  rise  to  ths 
IJssues  by  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  of  the  same  kind  ■* 
tlmt  to  which  the  whole  body  is  sulgected  in  the  preceding 

Thebody,  formed  in  either  of  these  ways,  may,  ssaitholt 
undergo  metamorphosis  by  differentiation  of  its  parts,  and 
the  diflerentiation  may  take  place  without  reference  to  any 
axis  of  symmetry,  or  it  ma;  have  reference  to  such  an  axis. 
In  Ihe  Utter  case,  the  p.irts  of  the  body  which  become  di»- 
tinguishable  may  correspond  on  tha  two  sides  of  the  axil 
(bikteral  symmetry  J,  or  may  correspond  along  several  linca 
parallel  with  the  axis  (radial  symmetry). 

Tlie  bilateral  or  radial  symmetry  of  the  body  may  be 
further  complicated  by  its  segmentation,  or  sepantioo  1^ 
divisions  transverse  to  Ihe  axis,  into  parts,  each  of  wbiu 
jrresponds  with  its  predi 

In  (be  segmented  bod),  ^ 

^ive  rise  to  symmetrically  oi  asymmetrically  disj 
ceases,  which  are  appeiuiaget,  using  that  word  in  iis  mos 
genera!  sense. 

And  the  highest  d^ree  of  complication  of  strudore,  in 
both  animals  and  plants,  is  attained  bv  the  body  >heii  it 
becomes  divided  into  segments  provided  with  appeodigea, 
when  the  segments  not  only  become  very  diflerenl  from  one 
another,  but  some  coalesce  and  lose  their  primitive  distiact- 
ness;  and  when  the  appenda^  and  the  aixmaiB  into 
which  they  are  sabdivided  ainularly  beoome  niffrrrntiilsJ 
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It  b  In  Tirtne  of  ntch  proccnea  that  the  DoireTa  of 
plai.!*,  utd  the  head*  and  limba  of  the  Artlunpoda  and  of 
the  F«rte6rala,  among  animal*,  attain  tbdr  extrsonliTinr^ 
divently  and  com  plication  of  Btmcttire.  A  flower-biid  m 
•  negmenled  bodj  or  axis,  irith  a  certun  nanberof  trhorls 
of  nppcodaaw ;  and  the  perfect  flower  is  the  remilt  of  the 
(rradiul  dtflerenlialion  and  oooflueoce  of  these  primitiTel; 
aimilar  a^ments  and  their  appendages.  The  head  of  an 
iDBect  or  of  a  cnnlaceui  u,  in  like  manner,  composed  of  a 
numijer  of  aegmentii,  tach  with  its  pair  of  appendsa;es, 
which  by  diDerealiation  and  conflnence  are  converted  idIo 
tbe  feeleis  and  Tarioualy  modified  oral  appendages  of  the 
kdulL 

In  some  complex  organltou,  the  proc«as  of  diffbrentts- 
tion,  bjr  which  they  pan  from  the  condition  of  aggregated 
emhijo  cells  to  the  adult,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  lav»  of 
KTOwlh  of  the  two  or  more  cells  into  which  the  embryo  cell 
m  dirhled,  each  of  Iheae  cells  giving  rise  to  a  particular 
portion  of  the  adult  organism.  Thus  the  fertiliied  embryo 
cell  in  the  aich^cmium  of  a  fern  divides  into  funr  oells, 
one  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  rhiiotne  of  (he  young  fern, 
another  to  ita  first  rootlet,  while  tlie  oilier  two  are  eon- 
rerled  into  a  placenta-like  ms«s  wblch  remaios  embedded 
in  the  pTothanna. 

The  structure  of  the  stem  of  Chara  depends  npon  the 
different  properties  of  the  cells,  wlilch  are  successively 
derived  by  transverse  division  from  the  apical  cell.  An 
nifer-nodal  cell,  which  elongates  (rrenll^,  and  does  not 
divide,  b  succeeded  by  a  nedal  cell,  which  elongates  but 
little,  and  becomes  greatly  subdivided;  this  by  another 
fnter-nollal  cell,  and  bo  cm  !□  regular  altemnlion.  In  the 
same  way  the  structure  of  the  stem,  in  alt  the  higher 
plants,  depends  upon  the  laws  which  govern  the  manner 
of  diviaion  and  of  metamorphoHis  of  the  apical  cells,  and 
of  their  continuation  in  the  eambivm  layer. 

In  all  aqimals  which  oon.iist  of  cell-aggr^atea,  the  cells 
of  which  the  embryo  is  at  fint  complied  arrange  them- 
selves by  the  splitting,  or  by  a  proca«  of  invagination,  of 
the  blastoderm  mlo  two  layers,  the  epibUat  and  the  hypoblaiit, 
between  which  a  third  intermediate  iaypr,  the  mi»oblasl, 
•ppeart,  and  each  layer  gives  rise  (o  a  definite  group  of 
oygana  in  the  adult.  Thne^  in  the  Vtrltirata,  the  epiblasl 
gives  rise  to  the  oerebro^pinal  axis,  and  to  the  epidermis 
and  its  derivatives ;  the  hypoblast,  to  the  epithelium  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  its  derivatives ;  and  the  mesoblost,  to 
all  the  intermediate  stntctures.  The  tendency  of  recent 
inquiry  is  to  prove  that  the  several  Inyels  dt  the  germ 
erolve  analogous  organs  in  invertebrate  animals,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  tracing  the  several  germ  layers 
back  to  the  blastomeres  of  the  yelk,  from  the  snbdivision 
of  which  they  proceed. 

TaioDomr.  '*  ''  conceivable  that  all  the  forms  of  life 
should  have  presented  about  the  same  difieren- 
tialion  of  structure,  and  should  have  diflered  from  one 
another  by  superficial  characters,  each  form  passing  by 
insensible  gradations  into  these  most  like  iL  In  this  case 
Taxonomy,  or  the  classification  of  morphological  facia, 
WDtild  have  had  to  confine  itself  to  the  formation  of  a 
aerial  arraugementrepnsentingthcaerial  gradation  of  these 

It  is  conceivable,  again,  that  living  beings  should  have 
difibred  as  widely  in  structure  as  they  adnally  do,  hut  that 
ttie  interval  between  any  two  extreme  forms  should  have 
been  filled  np  by  an  unbroken  series  of  gradations;  in 
which  case,  again,  classification  could  only  euect  the  forma- 
tion of  tenes — the  strict  definition  of  groups  would  be  ai 
impossible  as  in  the  former  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  living  beings  differ  enormonsly,  not 
only  in  diflerentiation  of  Blruclure,  but  in  the  modes  in 
which  (hat  diSerendation  is  brought  abont;  and  the  in- 
tervals between  extreme  forma  are  not  filled  up  in  the  exist- 
ing world  by  complete  series  of  gradations.  Hence  it  arisa 
that  living  beings  are,  to  a  great  extent,  susceptible  of  clnssi- 
fication  into  groups,  the  members  of  each  group  resembling 
one  another,  and  differing  from  all  the  rest,  by  ce  '  ' 
definite  peculiaritia. 

No  two  Dving  beings  are  exactly  alike,  but  it  is  a  m 
of  observation  that,  among  the  endless  divenides  of  living 
things,  some  constantly  resemble  one  another  so  clueely 
that  It  is  impassible  to  draw  any  line  of  demarcalioi 
tween  them,  while  they  differ  only  in  such  characters  s 
asudaled  with  sex.  Such  as  thus  clnscly  rfSL'mblc 
another  constitute  a  morpHohyieiU  tpetia;  while  different 


lorphological  spedn  are  defined  by  constant  chaiaotaw 

hich  are  not  merely  sexual. 

The  comparison  of  thtsu  lowest  groups,  or  morphological 
species,  with  one  another,  shows  that  more  or  fewer  of 

—  pomcsB  some  character  or  characters  in  common — 

lealure  in  which  they  resemble  one  another  and  AlSet 

from  all  other  species — and  the  gronp  or  higher  order  thai 

' — aed  is  a  jenua.     The  generic  groups  thus  constituted 

suBceptibie  of  being  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  into 

lips  of  successively  higher  order,  which  are  known  as 

~fam<lit»,  ordtn,  e/owei,  and  the  like. 

The  method  pursued  in  the  clasufication  of  living  foraiB 

,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  maker 
on  index  in  working  out  the  heads  indexed.  In  an 
alphabetical  arrangement,  the  clarification  may  be  truly 
termed  a  morphological  one,  the  object  being  to  put  into 
close  relation  alt  thoae  leading  words  which  reeemble  ona 
another  in  the  arrangement  of  their  letters,  that  is, 
in  their  form,  and  to  Keep  apart  those  which  differ  in 
structure.  Readings  which  bc^rin  with  the  same  word, 
but  differ  otherwise,  might  be  compared  to  genera  with 
their  species ;  the  groups  of  words  with  the  same  first  two 
syllables  to  Aimilies;  (hose  with  identical  first  syllables  to 
orders ;  and  those  with  the  some  initial  letter  to  classes. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  index  and  tho 
Taxonomic  arrangement  of  living  forms,  that  in  the  former 
there  is  none  but  an  arbitrary  relation  between  the  vsrioos 
classes,  while  in  the  latter  the  classte  are  similarly  capable 
of  coordination  into  larger  and  larger  groups,  tintil  alt  era 
comprehended  underlbecomniondetinition  of  living  beln^ 

The  differences  between  "artificial"  and  "nal- 
nral"  classifications  are  differences  in  degree,    *Jj"'^ 
and  not  in  kind.    In  each  lase  the  classification   *^  °{!,_i. 
depends  upon  likeness;  but  in  an  artificial  clas-    aotioD. 
sification  some  prominent  and  easily  observed 
feature  is  taken  as  the  mark  of  resemblance  or  dinemblanoe  ; 
while,  in  a  natural  classification,  the  things  claraified  are 
arranged  acoordinB  to  the  totality  of  their  morphological 
resemblances,  and  the  features  which  are  taken  u  the  mark* 
of  groups  are  those  which  have  t>een  aj^certained  by  ob- 
servation to  be  the  indications  of  many  likenesses  or  nn- 
likeneses.     And  thus  a  natural  classification  Is  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  mere  index.     It  is  a  statement  of  the 
marks  of  similarity  of  oi^nisation;  of  the  kinds  of  slmo- 
tnre  which,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  are  found  univeisally 
aasocialed  together;  and,  as  such,  it  fnmishee  the  whole 
foundation  for  those  indications  by  which  conclusions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  whole  of  an  animal  are  drawn  from  a 
knowledge  of  some  part  of  it. 

When  a  palsontologist  argues  from  the  cbaractera  of  a 
bone  or  of  a  shell  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  which 
that  bone  or  shell  belonged,  he  n  guided  by  the  empirical 
morphological  laws  established  by  wide  observation,  that 
such  a  kind  of  bone  or  shell  b  associated  with  such  and 
such  structurul  features  in  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  no 
others.  And  it  is  these  empirical  laws  which  are  eml>odied 
and  expressed  in  a  natural  claasificstion. 

II,  DraTKtBurroH. 


land  or  the  fresh  or  salt  waters,  or  being  compe-    I 

tent  to  maintain  their  existence  in  eillier.    In 

any  given  localitv,  it  is  found  that  those  different  media 

are  inhabited  by  different  kinds  of  living  bein){s ;  and  (hat 

the  same  medium,  at  different  heights  in  the  air  and  at  di^ 

fercnt  depths  in  the  water,  has  different  living  inhabitants. 

Moreover,  the  living  popniationn  of  localities  which  differ 
considerably  in  lalitiiile,  and  hence  in  climate,  always  pre- 
sent considerable  differences.  But  the  convene  proposition 
is  not  true;  that  is  to  aav,  localities  which  differ  in  longi- 
tude, even  if  thev  resemble  one  another  in  climate,  often 
have  very  diHsimjlar/aimoi  &niiJlora. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  careful  comparison  of  local 
fsunn  and  Som  that  certun  areas  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  inhabited  bv  groups  of  animnls  and  plants  which  an 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  which  thus  characterize  each  of 
these  areas.  Such  areas  are  termed  Provinces  of  Dulribit- 
turn.  There  is  no  parity  between  these  provinces  in  extent, 
nor  in  the  physical  conhguralion  of  their  boundaries ;  and, 
in  reference  to  existing  conditions,  nothing  can  appear  to 
be  more  nrbilrary  and.  capricious  than  tlie  distribution  «f 
living  beings.  ,  . 

joogle 


n«iivtiKi  ^°  study  of  disUibulion  is  not  confined  lu 
^^{H^  the  pretent  order  of  nature;  but,  bv  the  help 
lloa.  of  geology,  the  nuluraliit  is  eosblea  to  obtaiu 

clear,  tliocigh  loo  rnignientar;,  evidence  of  the 
chartcten  of  the  faunn  and  florffi  of  antecedent  epochs. 
The  remung  of  orgHnUmB  which  are  contaiued  in  the 
stratified  rocks  prove  tliat,  in  any  given  pari  of  the  earth's 
■nrface,  the  living  population  of  earlier  epochs  was  different 
from  that  which  now  exists  in  the  locatity ;  and  (hat,  on  the 
wliole^  (he  diSerence  becomes  greater  the  farther  we  ^ 
back  in  time.  The  organic  reomlns  which  are  found  in 
the  later  Cftinotoic  deposits  of  any  district  are  alwa^ 
closely  allied  to  thcae  now  fouud  in  the  province  of  dis- 
iribalion  in  which  tiiat  locality  is  included:  while  in  the 
older  Cainocoic,  the  Mesoioic,  and  the  PalKoioic  strata, 
the  fbwils  may  be  aimilnr  to  to'eatures  at  present  living  in 
•ome  other  province,  or  may  be  altogether  unlike  an;  wliich 
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n  of  living 


•Con  of  oiw  breaka — the  aasocialed  species  in  each  fos- 
^Intliaa.  Eiliferoua  bed  being  quite  distinct  from  those 
above  and  those  below  Uiem.  Bui  tlie  (endencj 
of  all  palaoD  to  logical  inveatigatkm  is  to  show  that  these 
breaks  are  only  apparent,  and  arise  from  the  incomplete- 
DesB  of  the  series  of  remains  which  happens  to  have  been 
preserved  in  any  given  locality.  As  tlie  area  over  which 
accurate  geologi(»l  inT^tigations  have  been  carried  on 
extends,  and  as  the  fofisiliferoua  rocks  found  in  one  locality 
fill  np  the  gaps  left  in  another,  so  do  the  abrupt  demnrca' 
tioDB  oetween  the  bunn  and  flora  of  successive  epochs  dis- 
appear— a  certain  proportion  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
every  period,  great  or  small,  being  found  to  be  continued 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  (ime  into  the  next  succeeding  period. 
It  ia  evident,  in  fact,  that  the  changes  in  the  living  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  which  have  taken  place  during  its  history, 
have  been  effected,  not  by  the  sudden  replacement  of  one 
act  of  living  beings  by  another,  but  by  a  process  of  slow 
and  gradual  introduction  of  new  species,  accompanied  by 
the  extinction  of  the  older  forms. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  all  parts  of  the 

5 lobe  in  which  rossillferous  rocka  have  ^et  been  examined, 
le  aucceasive  terms  of  the  scries  of  living  forms  which 
have  thu«  succeeded  one  another  are  analogous.  The  life 
of  the  HesoEoic  epoch  is  everywhere  characteriEed  by  the 
abundance  of  some  groups  of  species  of  which  no  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  either  earlier  or  later  formations ;  and  the 
like  is  true  of  the  Palieozoic  epoch.  Hence  it  follows,  not 
only  that  there  has  been  a  succession  of  speciea,  but  that 
the  general  nature  of  that  auccesaion  has  been  the  same  all 
over  the  globe;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  fosdis  are 
BO  importaot  to  the  geologist  as  marks  of  tlie  relative  age 
of  rorls. 

The  determination  of  the  morphological  relations  of  the 
species  which  have  thus  succeeded  one  another  is  a  problem 
of  profound  importance  and  difficulty,  the  solution  of  which, 
however,  is  already  clearly  indicated.  For,  in  several  casee, 
it  is  poeaible  to  show  thnl,  in  the  same  ^et^mphicu!  area,  a 
form  A,  which  existed  during  a  certain  igeoli^icat  epoch, 
luia  been  replaced  by  another  form  B,  at  a  later  period; 
and  that  this  form  B  has  been  replaced,  still  later,  by  a 
third  form  C.  When  these  forms,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  com- 
pared together  they  are  found  to  be  crgsnized  upon  the 
same  plan,  and  to  be  very  aimilar  even  in  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  their  structure;  ont  B  differs  from  A  by  a  slight 
modification  of  some  of  its  parts,  which  modification  is 
carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  C. 

In  other  words,  A,  B,  and  C  differ  from  one 

another  in  the  same  fashion  aa  the  earlier  and 

later  stages  of  tlie  embryo  of  the  same  animals 

foTEiitaf        differ;  and  in  successive  epochs  we  have  the 
tluie  group  presenting  that  progressive  specializaliou 

which  ciiaracterizes  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. Clear  evidence  liiat  this  progressive  Bpecialisa- 
tion  of  structure  has  actually  occurred  has  as  yet  been  ob- 
tained in  only  a  few  coses  {eg.,  Equida,  Crixodiiia),  and 
these  are  confined  to  the  highest  and  most  complicattfd 
forms  of  life ;  while  it  is  demonstrable  tiiat,  even  as  reck- 
oned by  geological  lime,  (he  procea  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly slow. 

Among  (lie  lower  and  Itua  complicated  forms  tiic  evi- 
dence of  progressive  modilicatiunH,  furnislieil  by  compari- 
son of  the  oldest  with  the  latest  forms,  is  slight,  or  absent ; 
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and  Bome  of  these  have  cerUinly  peTsIsted,  with  veiy  Mttk 
change,  IVom  exiremely  ancient  times  to  (he  preaeot  day 
It  is  as  important  to  reoogniie  the  fact  that  certain  fonaa 
of  life  have  thus  persisted,  as  it  b  to  admit  that  othara  hava 
undergone  progresaive  modification. 

It  hns  been  said  that  the  anocessive  (erms  in 
the  series  of  living  forms  are  analogous  in  all   ^Ji^JSiv 
parts  of  the  globe.     But  the  species  which  con-   boiko  gf 
stlLute  the  corresponding  or  iMmnlade  terms  ii  ' 

the  series,  in  different  localilies,  ar 
Ileal.  And,  though  the  imperfeci 
knowledge  at  present  precludes  positive  assertion,  tliere  m 
every  reason  to  believe  that  seogrnphical  provincea  have  ex- 
istea  tbroughout  (he  perioddunn^  whidi  or^^anic  renwin* 
furnish  us  with  evidence  of  the  existence  of  life.  The  wide 
distribution  of  certain  PalBoioic  forms  does  not  militate 
against  this  view;  for  the  recent  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  the  deep-aea  Jauna  have  shown  that  nu 
Ottsfiuea,  EdiinodtrmeUa,  and  other  invertebrate  a 
have  as  wide  a  distribution  now  *a  (hdr  atwlognes  pca- 
sessed  in  (he  Silurian  epoch. 

III.  Phtsiolgkit. 

Thus  Ear  living  beings  ba*e  been  r^aided  iJMiig 
merely  ai  definite  fomiB  of  matter,  and  Biology  belna  ■• 
has  presented  no  conaidetations  of  a  different  i"""^**' 
order  from  those  which  meet  the  Btud«it  of  •"km. 
Mineralogy.  But  living  things  are  not  only  oatDral  bodiet, 
having  a  definite  form  and  mode  of  slrocture,  growth  and 
developmenL  They  are  machines  in  action ;  and,  ooder 
this  aspect,  the  phenomena  which  they  present  faav«  no 
parallel  in  the  mineral  world. 

The  actions  of  living  matter  ate  termed  its  ~^,,__ 
fwMliont;  and  these  functions,  varied  as  they  umoi" 
are,  may  be  reduced  to  three  categories.  Thej  raneUDBa. 
are  either — ^(1 ),  fonctiona  which  aflect  the  ma- 
terial compowtion  of  the  body,  and  determine  its  mnm. 
which  is  the  balance  of  the  processes  of  waste  on  the  ooe 
band  and  those  of  assimilation  on  the  other.  Or  (2),  they 
are  functions  which  subserve  the  process  of  reproductiao, 
which  is  essentially  the  detachment  of  a  part  endowed  with 
the  power  of  developing  into  an  independent  whole.  Oi 
(3).  they  are  functions  in  virtue  of  which  one  put  of  the 
body  is  able  to  exert  a  direct  infiuence  on  another,  and  the 
body,  by  its  parts  or  as  a  whole,  becomes  a  aouroe  of  molw 
motion.  The  first  may  be  termed  miUatlaiiK,  the  aeooiMl 
gvneraliM,  and  the  tliird  eorrtiaim  functions. 

Of  these  three  classes  of  [unctions  (he  first  two  oaly  can 
be  said  to  be  invariably  present  in  living  beingsi  all  of 
which  are  nourished,  grow,  and  mnltiplj.  But  there  are 
some  forms  of  life,  such  as  many  Frntgi,  which  ai«  not 
known  to  possess  any  powers  of  changing  tb^r  form ;  in 
which  the  protoplasm  exhibits  no  movements,  and  reacts 
upon  no  stimulus;  and  in  which  any  influence  which  the 
different  parts  of  (he  body  exert  upon  one  another  muM 
be  transmitted  indirectly  Inim  molecule  to  molecule  of  the 
common  mass.  In  most  of  the  lowest  plants  however, 
and  in  all  animals  yet  known,  the  body  either  coosuutlv 
or  (eraporarily  changes  its  form,  either  with  or  withont  (he 
apjilicalion  of  a  special  stimulus,  and  (hereby  modifies  the 
relations  of  its  parts  (O  one  anulber,  and  of  the  whole  to 
surrounding  bodies;  while,  in  alt  (he  higher  animals,  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  able  to  affect,  and  be 
afiected  by,  one  another,  by  means  of  a  special  tiiBoe, 
(enned  nerra.  Molecular  motion  is  eKcted  on  a  large  scaiii 
by  means  of  another  special  tissue,  miaeU  ;  anil  ihe  organ- 
ism is  brought  into  relation  with  aurrouniiing  bodies  by 
means  of  a  (liird  kind  uf  special  tissue — (hat  of  the 
oryan*— -by  means  of  which  the  forces  eiirrted  ' 
ing  bodies  are  transmuted  into  aCections  of  nenc. 

Is  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  functions  which  hare 
been  enumerated  are  seen  in  (heir  simplest  forms,  and 
they  are  exerted  indifferently,  or  nearljr  so,  by  all  parta  of 
the  prutoplasmic  body ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  body  of  even  tlie  highest  organisms,  so  lui^ 
as  they  are  in  the  condition  of  the  nucleated  cell,  which 
constitutes  the  starting  point  of  their  development  But 
the  flnit  process  in  that  development  is  tlie  division  <<f  (he 
germ  into  a  number  of  morphological  units  or  blastomer«i; 
which,  eventually,  ^ive  rise  to  cells;  and  as  each  uf  Ihes* 
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possesses  the  same  phyBiological  functions  as  the  germ  ilsels 
it  follows  (hat  each  morphological  i    ''  '      ' 
utliceUular  n 


logical  unit,  and  the  a 


potiDcl  organisiu,  ninde  up  of  &  multitude  of  phyuologicf^lly 
i.i-j_  indeiieadent  cells.  The  phjaiological  acilTitiea 
3  mS»  nianifeBted  by  the  comniex  whole  represent  the 
Mim,  or  rather  the  reeultsnl,  of  the  separate  and 
independBDt  ^byBiolomcal  activides  resident  in  each  of  the 
Mmoler  eonttituentv  of  that  vhole. 

The  morphological  chane^  which  the  cells  undergo  in 
the  oonrse  of  the  further  development  of  Ihe  organism  do 
not  aBect  their  iadividuslity ;  and,  nolwithetanding  the 
modification  and  confluence  of  iu  constituent  cells,  (he 
^alt  organism,  however  complex,  is  still  an  aggr^gste  of 
morphological  units.  Nor  is  it  less  an  aggrente  of  ph^io- 
logical  units,  each  of  which  retains  its  fundamental  inde- 
p^ideace,  though  that  independence  becomes  restricted  in 
varioDS  ways. 

Each  cell,  or  that  element  of  a  tissue  which  proceeds 
from  the  modification  of  a  cell,  must  needs  retain  its 
•UBlentative  functions  so  long  as  it  grows  or  maintains  a 
condition  of  equilibrium ;  but  tlie  most  comjileiely  meta- 
morphosed cells  show  no  trace  of  the  generative  function, 
and  raanj  exhibit  no  correlative  functions.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  oells  of  the  adult  organism  which  are  (be  un- 
metamorphoBed  derirativce  of  the  germ,  exhibit  alt  the 
primary  function^  not  only  nourishing  themselves  and 

Cwiug,  but  multiplying,  and  frequently  shovring  pore  or 
:  marked  movements. 

Organs  are  parts  of  the  bo<!y  which  perform  particular 
functions.  In  strictness,  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite  right  to 
■peak  of  oivans  ofsustentation  or  generation,  each  of  these 
functions  being  nevesurilj  performed  bv  the  morpiiological 
unit  which  is  nourished  or  reproduced.  What  are  called 
the  organs  of  these  f'lnctions  are  the  spparatusas  by  which 
certain  operations,  subsidiary  to  sustenCalion  and  genera- 
tion, are  carried  on. 

Thus,  in  Ihe  cas»  of  the  sustentative  function,  all  (hose 
organs  may  be  said  to  conlribiile  b)  this  function  which 
are  concerned  in  bringing  nutriment  within  reach  of  the 
oltimate  cells,  or  in  removing  waste  matter  from  them ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  generative  function,  all  those 
organs  contribute  to  the  tcnction  wliich  produce  the  cells 
from  which  germs  are  nven  off;  or  help  m  tlie  evacuation, 
or  fertilization,  or  development  of  thae  germs. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  correlative  functions,  so  long  as 
they  are  exerted  bj  a  simple  undi&erentiated  moiphologi- 
cal  unit  or  cell,  are  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting  of 
those  modifications  of  poeition  which  can  be  eSecIed  by 
mere  changes  in  the  form  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  protoplasm,  or  of  those  prolongations  of  the  proto- 
plasm  which  are  called  psendopodia  or  <uliiL  But,  in  the 
higher  animals  and  plants,  tlie  movements  of  the  organism 
uhI  of  its  parts  are  brought  about  by  the  change  of  the 
form  of  certain  tissues,  the  property  of  which  is  to  shorten 
in  one  direction  when  exposed  to  certain  stimulL  Such 
tissues  are  termed  amtracliU;  and,  in  their  most  fully 
developed  condition,  inu«cu^.  The  stimulus  by  which 
this  contraction  Lb  naturally  brooght  about  la  a  molecular 
change,  either  in  the  aubstance  of  the  contractile-  tissue 
iUelf,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body ;  in  which  latter 
case,  the  motion  which  is  set  up  in  that  part  of  t)ia  body 
most  be  propagated  to  the  contractile  tissae  through  the 
intermediate  substance  of  the  body:  In  plants  there  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  parts  which  retain  a  hardly  modi- 
Bed  cellular  structure  may  serve  as  channels  for  the  trans' . 
misBton  of  this  molecular  motion ;  wliei)ier  the  same  is  ; 
true  of  animals  is  not  certain.  But,  in  all  the  more  com- 
plex animals,  a  peculiar  fibrous  tissue — nerve — serves  aa 
the  agent  by  which  contractile  tissue  is  aSk;ted  by  changes 
occnrring  elsewhere,  and  by  which  contractions  thus  ini- 
tiated are  co-ordinated  and  brought  into  harmonious  com- 
bination. While  (he  sustentatire  functions  In  the  liighur 
forms  of  life  are  still,  as  in  the  lower,  fundamentally  de- 
penilent  upon  tlie  powers  inherent  in  all  the  phTsioIogiiaJ 
unite  vrliieh  make  up  the  body,  the  correlative  functions 
«re.  in  the  former,  deputed  to  two  sets  of  speci»lly  modi- 
fied units,  which  constitute  the  muscular  and  the  nervous 

When  the  different  forms  of  hfe  are  com- 
^nlolnri-  P"^  together  as  physiological  machines,  they 
nllalwrr  Me  found  to  differ  as  machines  of  liuuinn  con- 
struction do.  In  the  loH'er  forms,  the  iiiechan- 
itm,  though  perfectly  well  adapted  to  do  the  work  fur 
which  it  IS  requiretl,  i^  rough,  nimplc,  and  ireak;  while, 
in  the  higher,  it  i-<  finished,  coroplicated,  and  i-owerful. 
Vol,.  UL—XU 


Considered  as  machines,  there  is  ^e  same  sort  of  differ- 
ence between  a  polype  and  a  horse  sa  there  is  between  a 
diBiaff  and  a  spinning-Jenny.  In  the  progreee  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  organism,  there  is  a  gradual  difier- 
enliation  of  organs  and  of  functions.  Each  function  ia 
separated  into  many  parts,  which  are  severally  entrusted 
to  distinct  organs.  To  use  the  slriklng  phrase  of  Milne- 
Edwards,  in  passing  from  low  to  high  or^niBms,  there  it 
a  division  of  physiological  labor.    And  exactly  the  same 

Eroceas  is  observalile  in  the  developiuent  of  any  of  the 
igher  oi^inisnis:  so  that,  [ihysiologically,  as  wdl  as 
morphologically,  development  is  a  progress  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  special.' 

Thus  tar,  the  physiological  activities  of  living  matter 
have  been  considered  in  iTiemselvea,  and  without  reference 
to  anything  that  may  affect  them  in  the  world  outside  the 
living  body.  But  living  matter  acts  on,  and  is  powerfully 
affected  by,  the  bodies  which  surround  it;  and  the  study  of 
the  influence  of  the  ''conditions  of  existence"  thus  deter- 
mined  oonstitules  a  most  important  part  of  Physiology 

The  sustentative  functions,  for  example,  can 
only  be  exerted   under  certain   conditions  of    o^g^i^"" 
temperature,    pressure,   and    light,   in   certain   eno*. 
media,  and  with  supplies  of  particular.kinds  of 
nutritive  matter;  the  sufficiency  of  whicii  supplies,  again, 
is  greatly  influenced  bf  Ihe  competition  of  other  org^isms, 
which,  striving  to  satisfy  the  same  needs,  give  rise  to  the 
passive  "  struggle  for  existence."     The  exercise  of  the  cor- 
relative functions  Is  Influenced  by  similar  conditions,  and 
by  the  direct  conflict  with  other  organisms,  which  consti- 
tutes (he  active  struggle  for  exbtence.    And,  finally,  the 
generative   functions'  are  subject  to   extensive    modifica- 
tions, dependent  partly  upon  what  are  commonly  called 
external    conditions,   and   portly   upon   wholly   unknown 
Bgenciea. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  only  mode  of    ^^  ^ 
generation  at  present  known  is  the  division  of    u^q^'"' 
the  body  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  of  which   BhIod  and 
then  grows  to  the  size  and  oasumes  the  form  of    Kem- 
its  parent,  and  repeals  the  process  of  multipli-   ^J^' 
~''""      ''"'lia  method  of  multiplication  byji>-   geD«li. 
■"-'■- """^  — "~,tion,  because  the 

severally  competent  to  give 
of  the  same  nature  as  that 


1  individual  o 


from  which  they  ai   . 

In  many  of  the  lowest  organisms  the  process  is  modified 
so  far  that,  instead  of  the  parent  dividing  into  two  equal  . 
parts,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  substance  is  detachecl,  iis 
a  bud  which  develops  into  the  likeness  of  its  parenL 
This  is  generation  by  i^enunaJuni.  GeneratioQ  by  flmioii 
and  by  gemmation  are  not  confined  to  the  simplest  forms 
of  life,  however.  On  the  contrary,  both  modes  of  multi- 
plication are  common  not  only  among  plants,  but  among 
animalB  of  considerable  complexity. 


iples  of  these  modes  of  reproduction.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  bud  or  the  segment  consists  of  a  multi- 
tude of  more  or  less  metamorphosed  cells.  But,  in  other 
instance,  a  single  cell  detached  from  a  moss  of  auch  un- 
differentiated cells  contained  in  the  parental  organism  is 
the  foundation  of  the  new  organism,  and  it  is  hard  to  Bay 
whether  such  a  detached  cell  niay  In.'  mure  fitly  called  a 
bud  or  a  segment — wliether  the  proctsii  is  more  akin  to 
fission  or  to  gmnm:illon. 

In  all  these  aiaes  the  development  of  the  new  being 
from  tiie  detached  germ  takes  place  without  the  influence 
of  other  living  matter.  Common  as  the  process  is  in 
plants,  and  in  tlie  lower  animals,  it  becomes  rare  among 
the  higher  animals.  In  these,  tlie  reproduction  of  the 
whole  orKonisra  from  a  part,  in  tlie  way  indicated  above, 
ceases.  At  most,  we  find  that  the  cells  at  the  end  of  an 
amputated  portion  of  the  organism  are  capable  of  repro- 
duciug  the  lust  part;  and,  in  the  very  highest  animals, 
even  tliis  power  vanishes  in  the  adult ;  ani^  in  most  parts 
of  the  body,  though  the  undifferentbted  cells  are  capable 
of  multiplication,  their  progeny  grow,  not  into  whole  or- 
ganisins  like  that  of  which  they  lorm  a  part,  but  into  ele- 
ments'of  the  tissues. 

Tlirouglioul  almost  the  wiiolu  acrie^  of  living  beings 
however,  we  find  concurrently  with  the  procesH  of  ojfamo- 
geafaa,  or  a«i"xual  K<'neralion,  another  melhoil  of  genera- 
tion, in  which  the  Ji;vcloptnciii  of  the  geiiii  into  an  organuun 


^^^  resbmbling  the  parent  depends  on  an  Influence 

JJ^lJjJJ^  eierted  by  living  luuiier  different  from  the  (jenn. 
This  it gamog^ntau,  orseiusl  generation.  Look- 
ing al  the  ben  brokdlj,  and  irithuut  reference  to  manv  ei- 
oeplinns  in  detail,  it  mar  be  raid  that  there  is  an  inVefse 
telatinn  between  agamogenetic  and  gami^enetic  reprodno- 
tioo.  In  the  loiireat  omnisma  gamofienesia  has  not  yet 
been  observed,  wiiile  in  the  highest  agamojtenesis  is  aheent. 
In  many  of  the  lower  forma  of  life  agamcweneais  is  the 
commun  and  predominant  mode  of  reproouction,  while 
|ram:^:enesia  is  exceptional ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  of 
the  higher,  white  ganiogenesis  is  the  rule,  agsmt^enesis 
takes  place  exceptional  ly.  In  its  simplest  condition, 
which  u  termed  amjugatitn"  sexual  i^neration  consisU 
In  tlie  coalescence  of  two  similar  masses  of  protoplasmic 
matter,  derived  from  diScrent  pnrta  of  the  same  organbm, 
or  from  two  oi^anisma  of  the  same  species,  and  the  single 
nuM  which  results  from  the  iiiaion  developa  into  a  new  or- 
ganism. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  Is  B  marked 
morphological  difference  between  the  two  ftictors  In  the 

firoceas,  and  then  one  is  called  the  male^  and  the  other  the 
emale  element.  The  female  element  is  relatively  largo, 
tnd  undergoes  bat  little  change  of  form.     In  al!  the  higher 


plants  and  animals  it 
it  of 


The  male  element,  on  the  other  hand,  a  r^tively  small. 
It  may  be  conveyed  to  the  female  element  by  an  outgrowth 
of  the  wall  of  its  cell,  which  U  short  in  many  A^  and 
Fmtgi,  but  becomea  an  immensely  elongated  tubular  fila- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  pollen  cell  of  flowering  plants. 
But,  more  commonly,  the  protoplasm  of  th«  male  celU  be- 
comes converted  into  rods  or  filaments,  which  usnaily  are 
in  active  vibratile  movement,  and  sometimes  are  propelled 

K  numerous  cilia.    Occasionally,   however,  as  in  many 
maloidea  and  Arthropoda.  they  are  devoid  of  mobility. 

The  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the  pollen  tube 
■fleet  the  embryo  cell  in  flowering  plnnts  is  unknown,  as 
no  perforations  through  which  the  conlenls  of  the  pollen 
tube  may  pass,  so  as  actually  to  mix  with  the  snbetance  of 
the  embryo  cell,  have  been  discovered;  and  there  is  the 
Hune  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  conjiigative  processes 
of  some  of  the  Ciyptagamui.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
plants,  and  in  all  animals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Bubftance  of  the  male  element  actually  mixes  wiih  (hat  of 
the  femaSe,  so  that  in  all  these  caacs  the  sexual  procera  re- 
pnains  one  of  conjugation  ^  and  imprecation  is  the  plivsieal 
admixture  of  proloptarmic  matter  derived  from  two  sources, 
which  may  be  either  diSeceat  parts  of  the  same  organism, 
or  diSerent  onnniams. 

iiomtdiita        "^^  effect  of  impregnation  appears  in  all 
conse-  cases  to  be  that  the  impregnated  protoplasm 

mipnCM  of     tends  to  divide  into  portions  (Wiutomeret),  which 
tioS.  ""?  remain  united  as  a  single  cell-aggregate, 

or  some  or  all  of  which  may  become  separate 
organisms.  A  lai^r  or  shorter  period  of  rest,  in  many 
cases,  intervenes  between  the  act  of  impregnation  and  the 
commencement  of  the  process  of  division. 

As  a  general  rule,  tiie  female  cell  wliicli  directly  receives 
the  influence  of  the  male  is  that  which  undergoes  division 
and  eventual  development  into  independent  germs ;  but 
there  are  some  plants,  such  as  the  Floridac,  in  which  this 
is  not  the  ciise.  In  these  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the 
trichogyne,  which  unites  with  the  molecular  spermatoioids, 
does  not  cndei^  division  itself,  but  transmits  some  influ- 
ence to  adjacent  cells,  in  virtue  of  which  they  become  sub- 
divided into  independent  germs  or  spores. 

There  is  still  mucli  obscurity  respecting  the  reproductive 
processes  of  the /n/uMrwi;  but,  in  the  VortkeUidcc,  it  would 
appear  that  conjugation  merely  determine  a  condition  of 
the  whole  organ  inm,  which  gives  rise  to  the  division  of  the 
endoplast  or  no-called  nucleus,  by  which  germs  are  thrown 
off;  and  if  thiii  be  the  case,  the  procens  would  have  some 
analogy  to  what  takes  place  in  the  F/oridcm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  conjugation  by  which 
two  distinct  Z^i^wrjmcombine  into  that  extraordinary  double 
organism,  the  Diplmoon  paradoxam,  does  not  directly  give 


process  takes  place  In  a  laree  number  of  the  lafatoria,  if 
what  are  supposed  to  be  male  sexual  elements  in  them  are 
really  such. 


The  prooew  of  impregnation  in  th«  Ftoridta  ia  mou^ 
ably  intereslinf!.  from  its  bearing  upon  the  cbangea  whidi 
fecundation  is  known  to  produce  upon  parts  of  the  pannBal 
organism  other  than  the  ovum,  even  in  the  higfacM  animals 
arrd  planta. 

The  nature  of  the  infloence  exerted  by  the  male  dcNMOt 
upon  the  feniate  '»  wholly  unknown.  No  anrpbcrfngical 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  ihot^e  cells  whicli  «■• 
capaMe  of  reprodncing  the  whole  organism  witboat  t»- 
pregnation,  and  those  which  need  It,  as  is  ohvtom  tnm 
what  happens  in  insects,  where  eggs  which  ordiaarilj  i*- 
qnire  impregnation,  exceptionally,  as  in  many  motli^  <r 
regularly,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  drones  among  bees,  develn 
without  impregnation.  Even  in  the  high«'  aniaub.  socfc 
as  the  fowl,  the  earlier  stages  of  diviuon  of  t^  genB  m^ 
take  place  without  impregnation. 

In  fact,  generation  may  be  regarded  as  a  paniciilsr 
COM  of  cell  multiplication,  and  impregnation  simfrir  as  otM 
at  the  many  conditions  which  may  d«tennine  or  amct  that 
process.  In  the  lowest  organisms,  the  simple  praloplaMBue 
mass  divides,  and  each  jmii  retains  ali  the  physiiriafncBl 
properties  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  constitatoi  a  gera 
whence  the  whole  body  can  be  reproduced.  In  more  ad- 
vanced  oi^anisms,  each  of  the  mDltitnde  of  cells  intowfaidi 
the  embiyo  cell  is  converted  at  first,  probably  retains  all.  w 
nearly  all,  the  physiolt^ical  capabilities  of  the  whole,  and  ■ 
capable  of  serving  as  a  reproductive  germ ;  but  *•  diviaim 
goes  on,  and  many  of  the  cells  which  rtsnit  from  divinoa 
acquire  special  morphological  and  phvsicdogical  propertio^ 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  they,  in  proportion,  lose  their 
more  general  characters.  In  proportion,  for  example,  as  ibe 
tendency  of  a  given  cell  to  become  a  muscle  cell  or  a  car- 
tilage cell  is  more  marked  and  definite,  it  is  readily  ooo- 
ceivable  that  its  primitive  capacity  to  reprodace  the  nrhsfc 
OTganism  shonld  be  reduced,  though  it  mi^t  not  he  alto- 


gether abolished.     If  this  view  is  well  based,  the  pawtr  li 

airoducing  the  whole  organism  would  be  limilca  to  (host 
Is  which  had  acquired  no  special  tendenciea,  and  txtam- 


.  tly  had  retained  alE  the  powers  of  the  primitir 
in  which  the  organism  com:nenced  itJi  eiisrtnce.  Tba  raofe 
extensiyely  dimised  sucti  cells  were,  the  more  eraerall* 
might  multiplication  by  buddins  or  fission  take  iMacr;  the 
more  localized,  the  more  Hmiteo  would  be  the  parts  of  the 
organism  in  which  such  a  process  would  take  place.  Asd 
even  where  such  cells  occnrred,  their  development  or  ikw- 
development  mi^ht  be  connected  with  conditions  of  nnlii- 
tion.  It  depends  on  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the  fcDuk 
larva  of  a  bee  whether  it  shall  become  aneuier  or  a  sexually 
perfect  female  ;  and  the  sexual  perfection  of  a  large  prw- 
portion  of  the  internal  parasites  is  similarly  dependeol 
upon  their  food,  and  perhaps  on  other  condiDonB,  such  at 
the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  the^  live.  Thai 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  agamogeneras  in  the  higbtt 
animals  would  be  related  with  that  increwting  spedaliiadoD 
of  function  which  is  their  essential  charactenatic ;  and  wben 
Itcea.'va  to  occur  altogether,  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  cells 
are  left  which  retain  unmodified  the  powers  of  the  prisii- 
live  embryo  ceil.  The  organism  ia  like  a  society  in  vhidi 
every  one  is  so  engro^eed  by  his  special  bomneai  that  b* 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  marry. 

Even  the  female  elements  in  the  highest  orgsnisa^ 
little  As  they  differ  to  all  appearance  from  nndiffereoiiaMd 
cells,  and  though  they  are  direclly  derived  from  epitiielial 
cells  which  have  undergone  .very  little  modiflcaticHi  fntn 
the  condition  of  blaslomeres,  are  incapable  of  full  devel* 
opment  unless  they  are  subjected  to  Uie  inflnence  of  the 
male  element,  which  may.  as  Caspar  Wolff  suggested,  be 
compared  to  a  kind  of  nutriment.  But  it  is  a  living  naln- 
mcnt,  in  some  respects  comparable  to  that  which  would  be 
supplied  to  an  animal  kept  alive  by  transfusion,  and  its 
molecules  transfer  to  the  impregnated  emhi^o  cell  all  ibe 
special  characters  of  the  organism  to  whidi  it  tfelonged. 

The  tendency  of  the  germ  to  reproduce  the 
characters  of  its  immediate  parents,  combined,    B««diiwi 
ill  the  case  of  sexual  generation,  with  the  tend-    p,[„|o^ 
ency  to  reproduce  the  chamcttrs  of  the  male, 
is  the  source  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  heieditaiy 
transmission.     No  structural  modificatiim  is  so  sligfat,  aad 
no  functions)  peculiarity  is  so  insignificant  in  « ither  parent 
that  it  may  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  (Spring.    Bat 


.^ ^t  gMientioits,  Und  to  mpptax  in  the  pro- 

geuj  with  great  force ;  while  artificial  nxxiiflcationii,  snch, 
far  example,  me  reralt  iroia  mutilation,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
tmumittad.  Circamcialon  through  inaumereble  anwalMl 
geneiadoiui  does  oot  appear  to  liare  reduced  that  rite  to  a 
mere  formality,  as  it  ahonld  have  done,  if  the  abbreviated 
prepuce  bad  beoonw  hereditary  in  the  d«i>cendBnts  of 
Abraham;  while  raodern  lamb*  are  bom  with  long  tails, 
BotwithBtanding  the  long-conlinaed  practice  of  catting 
thoM  of  every  generation  iihort.  And  it  remains  to  be 
•een  whether  tho  auppoeed  hereditary  Iraimmunion  of  the 
hi^it  of  relrieving  among  doga  in  really  what  it  neems  at 
first  eight  to  be ;  on  the  other  Hide,  Brown-SSquard's  case 
of  the  tranBmimioQ  of  artificially  induced  epilepny  in 
goinea-pigB  it  undoubtedly  very  weighty. 

Althougb  the  gerta  always  tends  to  repro- 
vunation.  dg(jg^  directly  or  indirectly,  the  organism  from 
which  it  ii  derived,  the  result  of  its  development  difiera 
aomewhat  from  the  parent.  Usualiy  the  amount  of  varia- 
tioD  is  insignificant;  but  it  may  be  considerable,  as  in  the 
ao-called  "pports;"  and  such  variatiumi,  whether  uneiul  or 
Bselemi,  may  be  transmitted  with  great  t«iacity  to  the  off- 
^sriog  <rf  the  subjects  of  them. 

In  many  planta  and  animals  which  maltiplv 
Thsillw-  both  asezuallyand  sexual  ly,  there  is  no  defi- 
RWM.  nite  relation  Mtween  the  a^^ogenetic  and  the 
Sum.  gamogenetic  phenomena.    The  organism  may 

multiply  aMxaally  before,  or  after,  or  concur- 
rently with,  the  occurrence  of  sexual  generation. 

But  in  a  great  many  of  the  lower  organisms,  both 
Animal  and  vegetable,  the  oi^niam  (A)  which  resultn 
from  (he  impr^nated  germ  produoes  o^pring  only  aga- 
mogeneticaiij.  It  thus  gives  rise  to  a  sericsof  independent 
organisms  (B,  B,  B, .  .  .],  wliich  are  more  or  less  difierei 
from  A,  and  which  sooner  or  later  acquire  generative  organ*. 
From  their  impregnated  germs  A  is  reproduced.  The  pro- 
cess thna  deacribed  is  what  has  been  termed  the  "alterna- 
tion of  generations  "nnder  its  simplest  form, — for  eiarnple, 
■B  it  in  exhibited  bythe&i^MB.  In  more  complicated  canes, 
tlie  independent  organisms  which  correspond  with  B  may 
give  riw  agamogeuetically  to  others  (B,),  and  these  to 
others  (B,),  and  so  on  (c.  g,,  Apkii).  But,  however  long 
Ihe  Kerk^  a  final  term  appears  which  develop*  «eiuai 
organs,  and  reproduces  A.  The  "  atlemation  of  genera- 
tions" is,  therefore,  in  strictnem,  an  alternation  of  aseiut' 
with  sexnal  generation,  in  which  the  products  of  the  on 
process  diSer  fhiin  those  of  the  other. 

The  Bydrotoa  offer  a  complete  series  of  gradations  b< 
tween  those  cases  in  which  the  term  B  is  represented  by 
tne,  KL-nourishing  organism  {e.//.,  Ovaiuxa),  through  those 
in  whitJi  it  is  free  but  unable  to  feed  itself  (OciiyeojAorida), 
to  ihoee  in  which  the  sexual  elements  are  developed  in 
bodies  which  resemble  free  lo&ids.  but  are  never  detached, 
and  are  mere  gmeiative  organs  of  the  body  on  which  they 
are  developed  [Cordylophora]. 

rilTUa.  ^°  '''*  '"'  '^"^  '''^  "individual"  is  the  total 

uidiTUa-  product  of  the  development  of  the  impregnated 
embryo,  all  the  parts  of  which  remain  in  mate- 
rial coDtinnity  with  one  another.  The  multiplication  of 
voulhs  and  stomachs  in  a  Oordi/lophora  no  more  mak«  '' 
ma  aggi«{ation  of  different  individuals  than  the  mullip 
ottioD  of  segments  and  legs  iu  a  centipede  converts  tli 
Arthropod  into  a  compound  animal.  The  Cordyhphora  is 
ft  different! Kitra  of  a  whole  into  many  parts,  and  the  use 
vt  any  lerraiDology  which  implies  that  it  results  from  the 
ooalescence  of  many  parts  into  a  whole  is  to  be  deprecated. 

In  CbrdjrfapWn  the  generative  ornns  are  incapable  of 


beooma  free  looida, 
ffrowin^  and  developing 
they  har*  nndergone  considerable  clianges  of  ^rm.  Mor- 
phologioally,  the  awarin  of  Mtdiaa:  thus  set  free  from  a 
Hydroxoan  are  as  much  oi^ns  of  the  latter  as  the  multi- 
tudinous pinnules  of  a  Camalula,  with  their  genital  glands, 
■n  organs  of  the  Echinoderm.  Morphologically,  Ibere- 
fae,  the  eqnivalmt  of  the  individual  Cbntofn/a  is  the  Hy- 
drozoic  Hocit  +  all  the  Meduaa  which  proceed  from  it. 
No  doubt  it  sounds  paradoxical  to  apeak  of  a  million  of 


only  that  all  the  polvpes  on  a  Cbnjylopkar* 
ma  are  "feeding  individuals,"  and  all  the  genital  sacs 
generative  iniUviduals,"  while  the  stem  most  be  a 
'stomp  individaal,"  bat  that  the  eyes  and  legs  of  a  lobster 
le  "ooular"  and  "locomotive  individuals."  And  this 
onception  is  not  only  eotnewhat  more  paradoxical  ^an 
the  other,  but  snggcsta  a  conception  of  the  origin  of  the 
■mpleiity  of  animal  strucUire  which  is  wholly  inconsist- 
It  with  &cL 

IV.  jBrioKXJT. 
Morphology,   Distribution,   and   Physiolt^   ih°*11,?' 
investigate  and  determine  the  fods  of  Biol^^y.    nommEot 
.£tiology  has  for  its  object  the  aacertainment  of    life. 
the  causes  of  these  fiuns,  and  the  explanation  of 
biological  phenomena,  by  showing  that  they  constitute  par- 
ticular esses  of  general  physical  laws.     It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  say  that  etinlogy,  as  flius  conceived,  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  the  seething  controveisies  to  which  the  attempt  to 
found  this  branch  of  science  made  in  the  Orioin  of  ^eda 
has  given  rise  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  limits  of  this 
article.    At  moat,  the  general  nature  of  the  problems  to 
be  evolved,  and  the  course  of  Inquiry  needful  for  tb^r  m>- 
lution,  may  be  indicated. 

In  anv  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  phoiomena 
of  life,  the  first  question  which  arises  is,  whether  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  if  an,  what  knowledge,  of  the  origin 
of  living  matter? 

In  the  case  of  all  conspicuous  and  easily-  orlda  oT 
studied  organisms  it  has  been  obvious,  since  the  ifTing  mu- 
Btudy  of  nature  began,  that  living  beings  arise  ler— ablo- 
bv  generation  from  living  beinni  of  a  like  kind ;  Ef^s^Jlf 
b'nl  before  the  latter  part  of  tie  I7lh  oenturj; 
!earr)ed  and  unlearned  alike  shared  the  conviction  that  thia 
rule  was  not  of  univcrHal  application,  and  that  multitudes 
of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure  organisms  were  produced 
by|  the  fermentation  of  not-living,  and  especially  of  putre- 
fying dead  matter,  by  what  was  then  termed  cwierxdui 
<r<[uitc<!a  or  tpootanen,  and  is  now  called  abiogtnaa.  Redi 
showed  that  the  general  belief  was  erroneous  in  a  multi- 
tude of  instances;  Spallaniani  added  laively  to  the  list; 
while  the  inveatigations  of  the  scientific  neiminlhologists 
of  the  present  century  have  eliminated  a  further  catc^ry 
of  cases  in  which  it  was  poesible  to  doubt  the  applicability 
of  the  rale  "om««  vmimetKno"  to  the  more  eomplei  or- 
ganisms which  constifnte  the  present  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
earth.  £ven  the  most  extravagant  supporters  of  abtogen- 
esis  at  the  present  day  do  not  pretend  that  organisms  of 
higher  rank  than  the  lowest  ^ingi  and  Proimoa  are  pro- 
duced otherwise  than  by  generation  from  pre-existing  or- 
ganisms. But  it  is  pretended  that  Saeieria,  TonUa,  certain 
J^iiffi,  and  "Moniwis"  are  developed  under  conditions 
which  render  it  impassible  that  these  organisms  should 
have  proceeded  directly  from  living  matter. 

The  experimental  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  thia 
proposition  is  always  of  one  kind,  and  the  reasoning  on 
which  the  coacliisiiHi  that  abiogenesis  occun  is  based  may 
be  slated  in  the  following  form: — 

All  living  matter  is  killed  by  being  heated  to  n  degna. 
The  contents  of  the  closed  vessel  A  have  been  healed  to 
«  degrees. 

Therefore,  all  living  matter  which  may  have  existed 
therein  has  been  killed. 

But  living  BiKUria,  Ac,  have  appeared  in  these  contents 
subsequently  to  their  being  heated. 

Therefore,  they  have  b«n  formed  abit^^enetically. 
No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  logical  form  of  this 
reasoning,  but  it  is  obvious  that  its  applicability  to  any 
particular  ca»e  depends  entirely  upon  the  validity,  in  that 
case,  of  the  hist  and  aeoond  propOHilions. 

Suppose  a  duid  to  be  full  of '£iictertain  active  motion, 
what  evidence  have  we  that  they  are  killed  when  that  flnia 
is  heated  (o  •  d^reesT  There  is  but  one  kind  of  con- 
clusive evidence — namelv,  that  from  that  time  forth  no 
living  Saeteria  make  their  appearance  in  the  liquid,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  properly  protected  from  the  intniaion  of 
freeh  BaeUria.  The  only  other  evidence,  that,  for  example 
which  mar  be  furnished  by  the  oesation  of  the  motion  of 
the  Baeleria,  and  such  slight  changes  as  our  microscopes 
permit  \a  to  observe  in  their  optical  characters,  is  simply 
presumptive  evidence  of  death,  and  no  moic  concludv* 
than  the  stillness  and  paleness  of  a  man  in  a  swoon  ai« 
proof  that  he  is  dead.  And  the  caution  is  the  more  neces- 
sary iu  tha  casa  of  Baeurii,  tinoe  many  of  them  natDiaUj 


paa  B  conudersble  part  of  their  exiiteoce  ia  >  condition 
in  which  thev  show  no  luftrks  of  life  whatever  save  growth 
and  multiplicalion. 

If,  indeed,  il  could  be  proved  that  in  cbbcs  which  are  not 
open  to  doubt,  living;  mUler  is  always  and  invariabjj 
killed  at  precisely  the  saioe  temperature,  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  the  assumption,  that,  in  those  which  are 
ohscur^  death  must  take  place  under  the  same  cirrum- 
■tancea.  But  whnt  are  the  facts?  It  hss  been  poinled 
oat  at  the  commencement  of  lliii  article  that  the  ran^  of 
hiph  temperatiireH  between  the  lowest,  at  which  some  living 
dllnga  are  certainly  killed,  and  the  highest,  at  which  others 
certainly  live,  ia  rather  more  than  100°  Fabr.— ihst  is  to 
my,  between  101°  Fsbr.  and  20S°  Fahr.  It  maki«  no  sort 
of  diflerence  to  the  argument  how  living  beinga  have  come 
to  be  able  to  bear  such  a  temperature  as  the  la^t  memionnl; 
the  fact  that  they  du  so  is  Sufficient  to  prove  that,  under 
certain  condiliotis,  such  a  temperature  is  not  sufficient  to 
dwlrof  life. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion that  all  living  matter  is  killed  at  aome  given  tempera- 
ture belWL-cn  104°  and  20tj°  Fahr. 

But,  further,  there  is  very  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  the  influence  of  temperature  on  life  is  greatly  modified, 
first,  by  tlie  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  organisms  are 
placed,  and,  secondly,  by  the  length  of  time  during  which 
any  given  temiieroture  ia  kept  up. 

On  this  point  recent  eiperinienls  made  by  Dr.  Boberts 
of  Manchmter  are  of  great  importance.  He  found,  for 
eiamiile,  as  every  other  careful  experimenter  has  done, 
that  onlinary  infuaion  of  hay  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  was 
Merilized,  that  ia  to  tay,  no  development  of  BaeUria  took 
place  in  it,  however  long  it  might  be  kept;  while  if  the 
infusion  was  rendt-red  alkaline  with  ammonia  or  liquor 
potassK,  il  was  not  ateri!iiL<l  eicept  after  on  eipoenre  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  more  than  an  hour.  Some- 
times it  became  productive  after  two  lioura,  and  once  after 
three  hours  of  such  exposure.  Is  it  to  he  imagined  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  alkalized  hav  infusion,  the  lieat  applied 
really  killed  the  Bacteria  which  existed  in  the  infusion, 
and  that  BaeUria  of  identically  the  same  kind  were  gener- 
ated afresh  out  of  the  dead  matter?  or  is  it  more  probable 
that  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  Bacteria  to  heat  were 
.  umply  increased  by  tlie  alkalinity  of  lhe_  infusion  ?  The 
■latement  of  the  questions  surely  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
answer  Ihem. 

Dr.  Koberts  further  proves  that  there  are  two  factots  in 
the  induction  of  Bteriliiation,  the  degree  of  heat  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  duration  of  its  application  on  the  other.  A 
longer  exposure  to  a  lower  temperature  was  equivalent  to 
B  shorter  expoeurc  to  a  higher  temperature.  "  For  exam  pie, 
•peaking  roiignly,  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a 
heatof  212°  Fabr.  appeared  to  be  equivalent  to  an  exposure 
for  fifteen  tninutes  to  a  heat  of  228*  Fahr."  ■ 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  explanation  can  be  offered  of 
this  fact,  except  that,  under  tlie conditions  of  theexperiment, 
the  organisms  were  either  all  affected  by  the  first  incidence 
of  the  beat  in  such  a  way  as  only  to  arrest  some  of  their 
vital  functions,  and  to  leava  a  potentiality  of  life  in  them, 
•och  as  exists  in  some  kinds  of  dried  living  matter;  or  that 
they  individually  differed  very  much  in  their  powers  of 
reaistance,  and  that  some  wet«  able  to  withstand  heat  much 
'  Irager  than  others. 

Under  tliese  circumslancca  it  will  be  evident,  that  no 
oxperimentoi  evidence  that  a  liquid  may  be  heated  to  n 
degrees,  and  vet  subsequently  give  rise  to  living  organisms, 
ii  of  the  smallest  value  as  proof  that  sbiogeneais  has  taken 
place,  and  for  two  reasons ; — Firstly,  there  is  no  proof  that 
organisms  of  the  kind  in  question  are  dead,  except  theii 
permanent  incapacity  to  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind ; 
and  secondly,  since  we  know  that  conditions  may  largely 
moduy  the  power  of  resistance  of  such  orgianiams  to  heat, 
it  is  lar  more  probable  that  such  conditions  existed  in  the 
experiment  in  question,  than  that  the  organisms  were  gen- 
erated afresh  out  of  dead  matter. 

Not  only  is  the  kind  of  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of 
abiogenesis  logically  insufficient  to  furnish  proof  of  its 
occurrence,  but  it  may  be  staled  as  a  well-based  induction, 
that  the  more  careful  the  investiintor,  and  tlie  more  com- 
plete his  mastet;  over  tlie  endless  practical  difficulties 
which  surround  experimentation  on  this  subject,  the  more 
OWtain  are  his  experiments  to  give  a  negative  result  J  while 
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positive  results  are  no  lest  sure  to  crown  the  eStrlt  of  As 
clumsy  and  the  carelev. 

It  is  argued  that  a  belief  in  abiogenesis  is  a 
necessary  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  Evolu-  AMafne- 
tion.  This  may  be  true  of  the  pccnrcence  of  fi^*^ 
^iogttieBia  at  some  lime;  but  if  the  present  arolntliB. 
day,  or  any  recorded  epoch  of  geological  time, 
be  in  question,  the  exact  contrary  holds  good.  If  all  lirinc 
beings  have  been  evolved  ^m  pre-eiisting  fonna  of  liJe,  U 
is  enough  that  a  single  particle  of  living  proloplssm  shculd 
once  have  appeareo  on  the  glohe,  as  the  result  of  no  maltec 
what  agency.  In  the  eyes  of  a  consisleat  evolutiaoist  loy 
further  independent  formation  of  protoplasm  would  be  ahm 

The  production  of  living  matter  since  the  time  of  it* 
'  '  way  of  bicttenesis,  implies  Ihsl 
*er  kinds  of  life  have  unddgOM 
urse  of  geolc^cal  dme.  and  this 
with  the  doctrine  of  evololiaB. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  HtA  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  properly  iindeislood,  that  doctrine 
being  perfectly  consistent  with  either  the  progreasioo,  the 
retrogression,  or  Ihe  stationary  condition  of  any  poiticnlsr 
species  for  indefinite  periods  of  time;  and  secondly,  if  it 
were,  it  would  be  so  much  the  woiw  for  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nnqueslioi^ahly  true,  that  cer- 
tain, even  highly  organized,  forms  of  life  have  perusted 
without  any  senRible  change  for  very  long  periods.  The 
Tefbmtida  nmUoceo  of  the  present  dav,  for  ex- 
ample,  is  not  dislinguishable  from  tli'at  of  the  SSSrf° 
Cretaceous  epoch,  while  the  bighlv  orgaaiied  iIia 
TeleoBteah  fish,  Btnp,  of  the  Chalk  difieied 
only  in  minute  specific  characters  from  that  which  n>« 
lives.  Is  it  seriously  suggested  that  the  existing  IW«tni(«lis 
and  Beryca  are  not  the  lineal  descendants  of  their  Ofts- 
ceouB  ancestora,  but  that  their  modern  repreaenlatives  ban 
been  independently  developed  from  primordial  germs  in  iht 
interval  ?  But  if  this  is  too  fantastic  a  suggestion  for  grtvt 
consideration,  why  are  we  to  believe  that  the  Olobisent^ 
of  the  present  day  are  not  lineally  descended  fum  the 
Cretaceous  forms?  And  if  their  unclianged  gencfalion 
have  succeeded  one  another  for  all  the  enormous  tilM 
represented  by  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk  and  that  of  Ike 
Tertiary  and  Quaternary  deposits,  what  difficnilv  is  that 
in  supposing  that  thej  may  not  have  persisted  unchanged 
for  a  greatly  longer  period  7 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  trustworthy  direct  evidence  that  ahiogeiMEi» 
does  take  place,  or  has  taken  plac«,  witliin  the  period 
during  which  Ihe  existence  of  life  on  the  globe  is  recorded 
But  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  that  the  bd  does  dm 
in  the  lightest  degree  interfere  with  any  coodlKion  llisl 
may  be  arrived  at  deductively  from  other  oooaidcnUiaa 
that,  at  some  time  or  other,  abiDgeneaJB  moat  have  lakoi 

If  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  true,  living  maUer  muat 
have  arisen  from  not-living  matter ;  for  by  the  hypothesis 
the  condition  of  the  globe  was  at  one  lime  such  that  living 
matter  could  not  have  existed  in  it,*  life  being  entirely  in- 
compatible with  the  gaseous  state.  But  living  matter  coca 
originated,  there  is  no  necessity  for  another  orifinstian, 
since  the  hypothesis  postulates  the  nnlimlled,  Ihougfa  pe^ 
haps  nut  indefinite,  modlfiabiliiy  of  such  matter. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  led  lo  the  origioa-  ___.j 
tion  of  living  motler,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  S%I^' 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  But  postulating 
the  existence  of  living  matter  endowed  with  tlut  power  of 
hereditary  transmission,  and  with  that  tendency  to  rsiy 
which  is  found  in  all  such  matter,  Mr.  Darwin  has  shoan 
aooA  reasons  for  believing  that  the  inieiaEtica  between 
Uving  matter  and  surrounding  conditions,  which  nsulis  in 
the  survival  of  the  'fittest,  is  sufficient  lo  account  for  the 
gradual  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  from  their  sim- 
plest to  their  most  complicated  forms,  and  for  the  known 
phenomena  of  Morphology,  Phyaiolofpr,  and  Distrihalion. 

Mr.  Ihuwin  has  further  endeavor^  to  give  a  physical 
explanation  of  hereditary  transmission  by  bis  bypMhesii 
of  Pangenesis;  while  be  seeks  for  the  principal,  if  txA 
•  II  oiake*  nodlffennca  If  we  adopt  Sir  W.  TboDi| 

"nu^K^X  tmni'io^™rr,  lil'lg  lh«*Ihe""(: 

for  luunmlnE  Ihil  atl  Ucllir  and  plaiielirT  componenti  ot  lit 

TerM  are  DC  hare  been  tnHCHii,*glbsttbee*nb  baiii«a*dU 
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the  only,  ctoae  of  Tartition  id  the  iDflaencc  o(  changing 


Jt  ia  on  Ihia  point  that  the  chief  diverTeace  e 
■mjng  thoae  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  Kfolntion  ii 
l^efienl  outlines.    Three  viem  may  be  taken  of  the  ci 


0.  In  virtne  of  itH  molpcnlar  eCmcture,  the 
ttniS^  organiim  may  lend  to  vary.  This  Tariabililj 
iloD.  ma/  either  be  indeGnile,  or  may  be  limited  to 

certain  directions  by  intrinsic  conditions.  lu 
the  former  esse,  the  result  of  the  stnif^Ie  for  existence 
■ooM  be  the  sarrival  of  the  fittest  among  an  indefinite 
number  of  Tarieties;  in  the  latter  case,  it  irould  be  the 
•arrival  of  the  fittent  among  a  certain  set  of  varirtiee,  the 
natnre  and  number  of  which  would  be  predetermined  by 
the  molecular  stnicture  of  the  or^nism. 

6  The  organism  may  have  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  vary, 
but  variation  may  be  brought  about  by  ihe  influence  of 
conditions  external  to  it.  And  in  Ihiv  rase  also,  the  varia- 
bility induced  may  be  eitlier  indefinite  or  defined  by  in- 
trinsic limitation. 

e.  The  two  fonner  cases  may  be  combined,  and  variation 
may  to  some  extent  depend  upon  intrinsic,  and  to  some 
extent  upon  extiinsic,  conditions. 

At  present  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  snch  evidence  as 
wonid  justify  the  pouliva  adoption  of  any  one  of  theee 


If  all  living  beirus  have  come  into  exist- 
ence by  the  ftradual  modification,  through  a 
long  series  of  generations,  of  a  primordial  liv- 
ing matter,  the  phenomena  of  embryonic  de- 
vdopment  ought  to  be  explicable  as  particular 
cases  of  tbe  general  law  of  hereditary  tiansmis- 
Non.  On  this  view,  a  laJpole  is  firat  a  fish,  and  then  a  tailed 
amphibian,  provided  with  both  gills  and  lungn,  before  it 
beroma  a  frog,  because  the  frog  was  the  last  term  in  aseriee 
of  inodiGcalions  whereby  some  ancient  fish  became  an  oro- 
dele  amphibian ;  and  the  urodele  amphibian  became  an 
anurotia  amphibian.  In  fact,  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo ia  a  recapilalation  of  tbe  ancestral  history-  of  the 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the  development  of  any 
omnism  should  furnish  the  key  to  its  ancestral  history; 
aita  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  full  pedigree  of  omnigme 
from  so  much  of  the  family  history  as  is  recorded  in  (heir 
development  has  given  rise  to  a  special  branch  of  biological 
speculation,  termed  f^yiogeny. 

PbTlocniT  I"  Pnictice,  however,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  i»edigTe«  of  a  group  from  the  developmental 
history  of  its  existing  members  ia  fraught  with  difBculties. 
llis  highly  pn^ble  that  the  series  of  developmental  stages 
of  tbe  individual  organism  never  presents  more  than  an 
abbreviated  and  condensed  summary  of  ancestral  condi- 
tiona;  while  this  summary  is  often  strangely  modified  by 
Tariation  and  adaptation  to  conditions;  and  it  must  h« 
confessed  that,  in  most  case8,'We  can  do  little  better  than 
guen  what  is  genuine  recapitulation  of  ancestral  forms,  and 
what  is  tbe  eflect  of  comparatively  late  adaptation. 
ontol- 


hbtorlnl 


doctrii 

rather  arditeological,  evidence  that  parliculsr 
organisms  have  arisen  by  Ihe  gradual  modifica- 
tion of  (heir  predecessors,  which  is  furnished  by 
fossil  remains.  That  evidence  is  daily  iucreas- 
iog  in  amount  and  in  weight;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  comparison  of  the  actual  pedigree  of  these 
organisms  with  the  phenomena  of  their  development  may 
famish  some  criterion  by  which  the  validity  of  phylo- 
genetic  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  facts  of  embryology 
alon(>  may  be  satisfactorily  tested. 

Biilioffrapki/.^H^eckel,     Qaterdit     Marphoio^ ;      H. 
Bpencer,  PHnetptn  i>f  Biology.  (t.  h.  h.) 


The  fundamental  difference  which  separates  (he  vtgt- 
labU  kmgdom  from  Ihe  animal  kingdom  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  modes  of  nutrition  which  obtain  .in  ench.  If  we 
compare  a  plant  and  animal  reduced  to  their  simplest 
terms,  and  oonsiating,  therefore,  in  each  case  of  a  Hiugle 
etU,  !.«.,  of  a  minute  mass  of  protoplonm  invested  with 
a  cell-wall,  while  the  unicellular  plant  draws  iis  nniri- 
roeot  by  rimple  imbibitioa  ihroogh  the  celi-wttll  front 


funding  medinm — a  piooMi  which  implies  Qm- 

...._; . i_[(j   it  ia  4  liquid   form — the 

0  take  in  solid  nutriment  br 


nnicellular  animal 

means  of  interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  celi-walL 
and  is  also  able  afterwaids  to  reduce  this  solid  food,  if  of 
a  suitable  composition,  to  Ihe  liquid  stale.  And  net 
merely  is  there  a  diflerence  of  iliis  KJn<l  in_  the  mode,  then 
is  also  one  no  less  important,  althougli  le^  general,  in  the 
materials  of  nutrition.  While  under  present  lerreslnal. 
conditions  those  substances,  or  chemical  combinations, 
which  are  required  for  the  nutrition  of  animal  organisms, 
are,  as  far  as  we  know,  nowhere  Bpontaneoualy  produced' 


organic  world  are  sufficient  to  sustain  directly  nearly  the- 
whole  of  vegetable  life,  and  therefore,  indirectly,  of  all 
other  life  as  welt.  Roughly  speaking,  while  plants  are- 
able  to  use  for  the  purpoeea  of  nntrition  binary  com|>ound3, 
such  as  carbon  dioxide  (CO,),  water  (H.O),  and  ammonia 
(NH,),  animals  are  eneutiatly  dependent  on  the  same 
elements  as  enter  into  these  compounds,  but  mostly  in  s 
higher  stale  of  chemical  aggregation  than  the  binary. 
Plants.  Iberefbre,  are  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
waier"  for  other  living  things.  And  this  properly  whicli 
they  so  largely  possess  of  construding,  froth  materials  not 
directlj^  available  for  animal  nutrition,  substances  which 
are  so,  is  found  to  be  uniformly  attended  with  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  green  coloring  matter,  known  as  chlorophyll, 
with  which  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  their  cells  is 
tinged.  Many  plants,  however,  such  as  the  whole  grniip- 
of  Fangi,  as  well  as  some  fiowering  plants,  draw  their 
nulriment  from  compounits  derived  from  other  organisms, 
and  therefore  in  a  higher  stale  of  chemical  aggrt^'ation- 
than  those  the  green  plants  make  use  of.  So  far  tliey  ap- 
proach animals  in  the  mode  of  (heir  nutriiion. 

At  Grst  sight  it  might  seem  a  probable  livpothesis 
that  Ihe  part  played  by  green  nlanu  is  one  which  has 
always  been  filled  hy  them  from  the  earliest  appearance  of 
life  upon  Ihe  earth,     it  must,  however,  be  noticed  that 


part  only  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  those  cells.  .  . 
inference,  which  appeare  to  be  justified  by  general  biologi- 
cal principles,  is  that  such  a  specialization  is  not  a  thing  of 
primary  origin,  liut  has  been  gradually  attained.  We  are 
thus,  therefore,  led  to  Ihe  supposition  that  llie  very  earlies* 


ihed,  as  Fungi  are  now,  by  the 
stances  fitted  for  their  nutrition,  but  which,  in  the  condi- 
tions that  accompanied  the  first  appearance  of  life  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  were  produced  independently  of  any 
organisms.  Tbe  development  of  chlorophyll  would,  there- 
fore, on  this  view,  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  acquire- 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  some  coitsi derations  of  tjiis  kind' 
in  mind  in  order  to  clearly  apprehend  the  relation  to  one- 

another  of  the  different  phases  of  nntrition  which  llie 
vegetable  kingdom  includes.  The  plants,  for  example,  which 
we  collectively  term  Ftaigi  may,  and  probably  do,  include 
descendants  of  the  original  stock  which  existed  before 
plants  poesessed  chlorophyll  at  all.  No  doubt  also  Fungi- 
comprise  plants  which  are  destitule  of  the  chlorophyll  pos- 
sessed by  their  near  allies,  in  consequence  of  the  degenera- 
tion due  to  a  parasitic  mode  of  life.  Araougst  Flowering- 
Plants  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  has  been  Ihe  case  with 
CuKUia,  OmbaiKhe,  LalHnxa,  and  many  others.  But  be- 
sides plants  whicli  are  actually  parasitic,  there  are  other 
degraded  allies  of  green  plants,  which  are  content  to  work 


It  amongst  the  Orckidatxa,  such  as  Seoliia,  Epi- 


pogiam,  _.     _.  ..     _.        ^_..   .   _  ,   

of  (he  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  have  more 
or  leJM  completely  lost  the  characteristic  green  tint  of 
chlorophyll,  which  would  be  useless  to  them  if  they  pos-- 
Bes.<iE:il  It.  But  pL'rhape  (lie  most  curious  case  of  the  occa- 
sional disposition  of  even  green  plants  to  seize  upon  nutri- 
tive ni;itlcr  in  an  available  slate  of  clicmicat  aggregation, 
is  Ihat  which  is  met  with  in  the  numerous  examples  now 
known  of  insectivorous  plants. 

In  these  latter  esses  we  certainly  find   mnrpbuli^ical 
adaptation  of  oonsiderable  complexity  for  purposes  «ir 


nnbritioa.    Hat  In  the  rcgetable  biogdom  ({miemtlr  this 
i«  oeTUuol?  lUe  exception  rvher  thtut  the  rule.     In  tbe 


hvea  ia  the  highest  planta  the  pbTuolo^cal  ditiuoD  of 
Ubor  ia  verj  amall  compared  with  the  extent  lo  which  it 
exiBia  amongst  snimalB.  From  plants  of  the  simplaM 
gtructure  up  lo  the  moat  complicaleil,  tlie  plan  of  nuCntioD 
cetains  the  same  broad  features.  There  are  feir  physio- 
logical  bets  of  real  importanoe  to  be  observed  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  seiict  which  ma;  not  be  equallj  welt 
studied  in  the  lower. 


n  broken  up  into  fragments,  Tery  minute  in  siie,  which 

are  set  free  in  the  surrounding  Buid,  and  being  furnished 
with  eiiia  or  motile  filamentoUB  proloogalioas  of  their 
protoplasm,  r«pidlj  disperse  themselves  over  a  consider- 
able area.  Sudi  locomotive  organisois  are  usually  called 
spoipDro.  After  a  time  each  is  iavesi«d  with  a  cell-wiU 
composed  of  e^iUoat;  this  differs  entirely  ia  compoaitioa 
liom  protoplasm,  especially  in  containing  no  mlrogen. 
The  production  of  the  oeli-waU  is  not  therefore  to  be  re- 
earded  sa  a  modificalion  of  any  part  of  the  protoplssm, 
But  as  a  s^regatioD  of  particles  of  cellulose  which  were 
intermixed  with  it;  sucli  a  segregation  goes  on  repeat* 
edl^,  whiSrever  lifu  exists  in  plant  tlasues.  Starch,  which 
is  idenlical  in  ultimate  composition  with  cellulose,  we 
know  lo  bo  lahricaied  from  iaurKsnic  malcrinU  in  the 
chlorophyll -granules  (which  are  specialized  portions  of 
{irotoplesm)  under  the  influence  of  llghL  Celiuloee  ia  de- 
rived from  the  starch  so  manulactured,  and  is  dispersed  in 
a  state  probably  of  molecular  subdivision  throughout  the 
protoplasm. 

The  cellulose  wall  is  not  apparently  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  Testable  cell,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too 
fax  to  say  that  its  existence  has  conditioned  almost  all  the 
histol^ical  and  morphological  peculiarities  of  plant  con- 
struction. Xlie  cell,  as  already  pointed  out,  although 
bounded  with  what  ia  relatively  a  lough  and  even  rigid 
cell-wall,  is  by  no  means  debarred  from  futllter  DUtritioa 
and  growth.  If  destitute  of  chloropliyll,  it  may  take  in 
nutrient  matter,  which  only  requires  some  moderate  elob- 
oraticin  to  suit  it  fur  incorporation  with  the  prolopli 


which  then,  as  before,  tjie  protoplasm  will  further  appro- 
priate and  work  upon.  In  either  case  tlie  protoplasm  of 
the  cell  will  grow,  and  as  the  processes  which  have  been 
described  are  generally  accompauied  by  the  imbibition  of 
fluid,  the  oell-wull  is  subjected  io  oousequence  to  a  con- 
siderable  tension.      The   cell-wall,   under   these   circum- 


>  take  place,  this  growth  is  almost  entirely  a  physical 
process.  Carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  teosian  must 
result  in  rupture:  hut  just  abort  of  this  there  appears  to 
be  a  limit  at  w)iich  the  intercalation  of  new  molecules  of 
cellulose  is  permitted,  and  so  the  aur&oe  of  theoell-wall 
is  enlarged.  In  (Edogoniam  tbere  is  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment in  which  fracture  actuallr  doea  take  place  repeat- 
edly. A  circular  cleft  is  formed,  which  is  repaired  within 
by  the  apposition  of  an  annular  splice. 

To  the  growtli  of  a  cell  so  conceived  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  limit,  and  in  the  SipKophycae,  of  which  VaucWtn 
ia  a  well-koown  type,  there  is  apparently  none.  Tiie  vege- 
tadve  porlioD  of  these  organisms,  however  complicaled,  ia 
always  formed  by  the  extension  of  a  single  cell ;  ttie  pro- 
t9plasm  ia  contiououa  throughout  every  part,  and  except 
when  zoospores  are  formed  is  never  segmented. 

This,  however,  is  a  rare  arrsoaement.  Generally  speak- 
ing, there  comes  a  time  when  the  protoplasm,  by  a  phase 
of  contractility,  divides  itself  into  two  masses,  and  between 
these  a  partition  of  cellulose  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  coat  of  Itie  naked  loospores  already  alluded  to.  Kacb 
cell  so  formed  possesses  all  the  capacity  for  nutrition  and 
erowth  which  the  whole  possessed.  It  dividee  therefore 
in  its  torn,  and  in  this  way  we  get  the  first  indication  of 
an  aggregate  of  cells.  In  the  lower  plants  the  cell  ia  com- 
plete in  itself;  in  tlie  higher,  its  independence  ia  more 


a  a  pnrelj;  mechaoicat 
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or  less  merged  in  lliat  of  the  othen  with  wbioh  it  is 

associated. 

This  aggregation ._  .  _„ ^ .    . 

way.  InPleaTOcoeeia,  for  exampl^  ceil  divL 
a  fi^w  times  may  produce  oggrefrstion  of,  at  any  rate,  loo 
cells.  If  it  were  not  that  the  adhesion  of  these  cells  sacnM 
afterwards  to  fait,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  men 
process  of  cell  division  should  not  produo*  larger  aggre- 
gates. But  the  cell-wall  common  lo  two  a4iacent  celli 
splits  through  its  middle  lamina,  sod  the  two  neighboring 
cells  part  company.  In  3]idrodiay<m  we  have  a  reouck- 
able  example  of  the  formatioa  of  an  ogrrf^ate  synthetically, 
owing  lo  Uie  action  of  some  cause  which  ia  quite  inp^r- 
fectly  understood,  but  which  b  prohal>ly  purely  phrtlosL 
An  enormous  number  of  loospores  are  fbnneil  from  ths 
contents  of  a  parent  cell,  and  thes^  after  tumultiKa^y 
moving  within  its  cavity,  come  to  rest,  and  at  the  same 
lime  arrange  themselves  in  the  well-known  net-like  bsfatoB 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  full-grown  plant-  Tfaeme- 
clianical  peraistence  of  aggregates  of  cells  firmed  by  nonnal 
cell  division  ia  obviously  the  step  which  lad  to  the  eniln- 
tion  of  such  organisms  aa  Veiaa  sod  Utea,  sinoe  these  in 
merely  aggregates  of  simple  types,  such  aa  CWjBjfilji'nirai 
and  PleuToeoeeut. 

At  fimt  the  indepentleoce  of  tiie  individnal  aggr^sltd 
ceils  would  be  httle  impaired.  In  a  Spirogynt  or  (moSo- 
toria,  for  example,  the  number  of  cella  present  in  a  fila- 
ment is  probably  a  matter  which  does  not  aflcct  the  celh 
themselves  individnally,  aod  which  coovenely  they  hsrs 
no  power  of  influeacing.  The  cooBtituent  cells  might  go 
on  dividing,  and  so  form  filaments  of  unliBUted  lei^to, 
hut  whicli  occasionally  would  be  liable  lo  be  broken  vp 
by  arbitrary  accident.  In  C^odopAoro,  however,  the  celli 
'     filament  cease  after  a  lime  to  divide  ti  ' 


seems  ressonable  to  suppose  that  branching  in  this  cMi 

simply  mesJiB  thai  one  part  of  the  cell-wait  ia  weaker,  Um 
fiUed  to  withstand  internal  tension,  than  the  rest  If  ibe 
cell-wall  were  uniform  it  would  stretidi  unilbraily,  and  tbi 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  cell-wall  mar  probably  be  liwd 
to  its  being  part  of  on  aggregate,  'the  string  of  cells  ii 
moored  by  one  end,  and  any  motion  of  the  water  will  cauM 
it  to  asume  an  oblique  position.  It  is  then  unequally  in- 
fluenced by  gravity  and  by  light,  and  these  two  ureca  ais 
known  to  be  oompetent  to  modify  growth  in  an  uasysi- 

Bewoniug  of  thin  kind  will  at  any  rate  suggest  the  way 
in  which  the  specialization  of  individiial  oelja  would  be  a 
result  of  their  aggregation.  With  this  specialiistioa  (bey 
would  lose  an  increasing  amouDt  of  their  cspscily  for  ia- 
dependcnt  existence.  Bpecialization  of  ftinccion  will,  of 
course,  be  reflected  in  oorre^onding  morpholo^cal  andift- 
catiuus,  and  thus  a  meelianical  aggregate  of  iDdepesdcot 
cell  elements  gradually  pseBCB  Into  a  physiological  si^ragsM 
of  interdependent  ones. 

One  obvious  penalty  of  specialization  is  ths  lass  of  lbs 
power  of  reproduction  by  individual  oella  when  delacM. 
Amongst  plants,  however,  even  the  highest  types  pmerre 
some  measure  of  IL  it  is  sufficient  to  adduce  the  eominog 
lioriioulbiral  method  of  propagating  Begonias  froB  frag- 
ments of  the  leuvH.  Such  a  mode  of  reprodoctiou  ic  obs 
of  the  highest  plants  ia  oasentiaily  the  same  ss  tliat  whiek 
exists  in  PUarocoeeus,  and  although  reprodudioa  IroV 
fragmenls  of  structures  so  specialized  ss  a  leaf  is  compan- 
lively  rare,  there  ore  io  almost  all  plants  provisian  far 
agamogenesls,  which  depend  upon  the  retention  by  fiaft* 
menls  of  the  organism  of  this  capacity  lor  independanl  ti 
istence.  And  it  may  even  happen  that  tiie  pocpetualiM 
of  the  race  for  considcnibie  periods  ouy  ooma  to  depend 
upon  such  a  property.  .One  ^  the  moat  striking  inMsBtta 
of  this  is  the  diairibution  over  the  British  Iims  of  ths 
American  waler-weed  {Anaekaru),  of  which,  neverlheleM,  ■ 
only  the  female  plant  exists  in  this  country.  If  we  had  the 
male,  we  should  have  a  good  instaoce  (and  olheis  mipht 
be  ((Iven)  of  Hamogeoesis  and  agamogeneais  proceaduQ 
side  by  side  in  individuals  of  the  same  genct*tioa,  al- 
tliough  probably  not  without  (he  two  proeesHa  leaetiag 
upon  one  another.  Throughout  the  TtgetMt  kii^dea, 
however,  we  Hod  gamogeneaia  and  agamogeiwais  oocnnMS 
in  separate  generations,  which  are  often  exuemsly  difir- 
ent.  The  two  modes  of  reprodiiction  are  tb«  sulgset  M  a 
cyclical   arroagement,  and  the  oompwisoti  of  ths  foOM 
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under  which  thiii  alttmatum  iff  geaeraiunu  occura  in  differ- 
ent ^roapa  throws  a  guoil  de*!  of  light  npoa  their  Ulio- 
nomic  reUtioni,  It  will  be  coaTenieul  to  use  the  word 
"Sporpphon"  fbr  the  agamoeenetic  geueraiion,  in  which 
■peciki  cclli  {epora)  are  detached  from  llie  parent  to  scire 
u  a  mean*  of  propagalioa ;  while  for  the  gauu^enetic  gen- 
eration, in  which  ooqju^Mioa  lakes  plat.'e,  or  in  which 
•pi'ci&l  cells  {ooiphmtj  are  fertiliaed  by  antheroniida,  and 
become  ooqwrci,  "  OopAorc"  may  he  employed. 

Onr  preaent  knowledge  has  rather  added  to  than  dimin- 
bhed  the  difficulty  of  deTisina  even  n  plausible  phvlogen- 
■tio  clarification  of  the  ve^iaiile  kinadora.  Greater  auo- 
ceM  has,  however,  been  attained  in  establishing  the  primary 
and  larger  seconaary  groups,  so  as  to  allow  lu  to  feel  some 


more  than  approiimale  solution  of  which  will  probably 
have  10  be  some  time  postponed.  Many  of  them  appear  to 
Tcpresent  the  later  developmenU  of  slmplei  typce  or  aggre- 
gabs  than  anything  that  tlieac  groups  at  present  contain. 
Tbu  EipiiiaiKta,  for  example,  are  extremely  ancient,  fei 
we  know  of  no  form,  livine  or  extinct,  which  enables  us 
to  trace  the  coooeclion  of  their  very  remarkable  organiia- 
tion  wilh  that  of  oLher  groups.  In  the  animal  kingdom 
ihe  "  rocapilulaiioa  theory  "  ateps  in,  and  obtains  from  the 
sluily  of  tiie  development  of  the  organistn  that  kind  of 
information  which  is  wanliuK  amongst  plants  as  to  llie 
aimpler  anoeslral  forma  of  the  di&urent  regstahla  types. 
This  information,  however,  is  drawn  in  the 


lual  kin 


For  reasons  already  pointed  out,  there  is  nulhing  analo- 
gous to  tills  amuneat  plants,  where  the  nqjid  extension  of 
snrface  is  usually  the  priuury  object  to  he  attained.  The 
earliest  stages  in  tlie  development  of  any  plant  are  sub- 
ject (o  conditions  so  simple  that  there  is  UuJe  room  for 
speciaJiiatioQ,  and  the  economy  of  nutrition  has  probably 
Benerally  led  to  the  suppression  of  leeapltula^ve  stnicuiral 
details. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  derive  little  help  from  recapit- 
otatioa  in  studying  the  process  of  devdopment  in  plants, 
from  iha  unicellular  stage  of  spore  or  oospore,  it  proves 
extremely  suggestive,  if  we  take  in  the  whole  cycle  com- 
prised between  two  proccsKS  of  gamogeoeeis,  and  compare 
the  relations  to  one  another  of  tha  gamogenetic  and  asatDO- 
genetic  generatioos,  or  using  the  nomenclature  intzoduced 
abov^  of  the  Oophore  and  Sporophora. 

Thallophttta, 
EnUlicher,  In  ISSS,  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
TItaUophi/la  and  Cornopkifia;  and  these  divisions  still  hold 
good,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  frame  charactera 
which  will  strictly  limit  tiiem.  With  the  exception  of  the 
^nenoe  in  the  one,  and  presence  in  the  oUier.  of  the 
"opposition  of  stem  and  root,"  none  of  the  distinctions 
winch  Endlicher  pointed  out  are  available  now.  Through- 
out the  greater  pari  of  the  TAuifopAyta  anything  like  a 
distinct  segmentation   of  an   axis  fumishea  with   lateral 

rmdages  is  altogether  wanting.  As  thus  limited  by  the 
nee  of  a  clear  diflerentialion  of  root,  stem,  and  lateral 
appendages,  Ihis  sub-kiugdom  oomprises  an  assemblage  of 
plants,  which  were  divid^  by  Bixhop  Agardh,  in  IS2I,  into 
the  three  well-known  groups  of  Algx,  Fvngi,  and  LvJunu, 
And  to  thest^  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  pointed 
oat,  most  be  added  the  hitherto  problematical  group  of 
Gmracem. 

It  has  long  been  seen  that,  with  respect  to  the  three 
farmer  groups,  it  was  impossible  to  assign  morphological 
characters  which  would  separate  them  strictly  one  from 
the  other.  Accordingly,  Berkeley  and  Lindley  were  com- 
pelled (o  fall  back  on  distinciiona  of  a  physiological  kind. 
Alga  were  defined  to  be  generally  o^tiatu:  in  their  mode 
of  life;  Fimgi  and  Licheat,  on  the  other  hand,  were  aSriai, 
— but  the  Ibrmer  drew  llieir  nutriment  from  the  "subetra- 
lum,"  while  tite  latter  obtuncd  it  from  the  air. 

Tbere  are  several  grouoda  on  which  this  arrangement 
appeals  to  need  reconsideration. 

Contrasting,  in  the  first  place.  Alga  and  Fmigi,  we  now 
know  that  the  plants  belonging  to  the  former  group  in- 
TBriably  contain  chlorophyll,  while  those  belonging  to  tlia 
hulei  are  eijually  devoid  of  it  In  their  morpbological 
aspects,  howevei^  tha  two  groups  present  a  remurkalila 
paralleliBio. 


Now,  the  importance  of 
chlorophyll,  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  Jife  which 
results,  would  have  greater  weight  for  claeeificstory  pur- 
posee,  were  we  not  familiar  with  instances  in  other  parts 
of  the  v^[etable  kingdom  in  which  it  proves  to  have  nn 
value  at  all.  Amongst  Qowering  plants  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  casca  where  plants  oloeely  allied  in  slructnre  to 
others  in  which  chlorophyll  is  normally  developed,  are 
entirely  destitnte  of  it.  These  considerations  have  reomlly 
led  Cohn  and  Sachs  to  treat  Fungi  and  Alga  as  an  aasem- 
blage  of  organisms  Cbe  classificatioD  of  which  is  to  be  at 
tempted  on  purely  morphological  grounds.  But  the  as- 
semblage of  plants  formed  by  AlgK  and  Fmgi  which  thoi 
appear  to  require  classification  anew,  has  been  further  ia- 
creaaed  by  the  addition  of  two  other  groupe,  both  regarded 
quite  recently  as  entirely  dbtincL  In  1S6S  Schwendener 
proposed  his  now  well-known  theory  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  Lichens ;  and  although  his  views  have  heea  vigorously 
attacked,  chiefly  by  wril«n  who  seemed  to  feel  tbal  they 
had  a  vested  interest  in  their  autonomy,  the  weight  of  tes- 
timony, in  the  case  of  those  who  have  examined  the  matter 
in  a  wider  spiri^  has  been  to  strongly  confirm  SchwBD- 
dener's  hypotheeis.      Lichens  must  now  be  regarded  ai 


oompoeite  stnictares,  partly  consisting  of  an  alga,  partly  of 
"  lite  lately  Sachs  hss  pointed  out  (in  the  4th 
Ltioi)  of  bis  LdirlnKh  der  Balanik)  that  Oaineiia  may  b« 


a  fungus. 

.pared  with  the  . 
some  of  the  Floridae. 

Sachs  has  proposed  a  classification  of  the  TlaBoplifta, 
which  appeals  to  be  the  best  that  our  preaent  knowledge 
admits  of;  He  divides  them  into  four  classes — Pnli^ikyta, 
Zj/gomorttB,  Ootporea,  and  CtarpoiporaE. 

1.  The  Protophyla  include  the  simplest  plants,  and  those 
in  which  at  present  gamogenesis  ii  not  known  to  occur.  la 
the  CboBopAyoae  the  protoplasm  of  the  oells  is  destitute  of 
a  nucleus,  and,  besides  containing  chlorophyll,  is  tinged  with 
a  peculiar  bluish  coloring  matter,  known  by  the  name  of 
phycocyan.  In  PainKUacea  this  peculiar  pigment  is  abeml. 
£u^titea  is  a  group  of  well-known  but  little  understood 
organisms,  which  must  also  be  placed  here  provisionally. 
To  these  must  be  added  Scliitonn/ceta  (Bacteria),  which  are 
the  agents  of  putrefactive  changes  in  nitn^enous  organic 
matters,  and  Saochuromuca  (yeast),  which  bring  about  the 
phenomena  known  as  fermentation."  The  'Sehaonu/eMt 
appear  to  be  allied  in  some  respects  to  QiTootoecaeeie  and 
OiciUaUinaeea  amongst  the  Csaaophyeax.  The  true  por- 
tion of  SaeehaTomyea  must  for  the  present  be  held  as  prob- 
lematical ;  we  are  still  without  evidence  to  oonclusively 
decide  in  iavor  either  of  its  autonomy  or  of  its  being  a 
peculiar  condition  of  a  member  of  some  group  of  Fungi  of 

2.  Tbc  Zt/gotporta  are  an  assemblage  of  organisms, 
none  of  tlie  mnnben  of  which  attain  any  high  degree 
of  morphological  complexity,  and  in  all  the  subordinata 
divisions  of  which  the  simplest  form  of  gatnogeDeeia, 
known  as  amjtigaiiim,  has  been  observed  lo  take  place. 
Conjugation  only  iliffors  from  the  normal  process  m  fer- 
tilization in  tlie  two  protoplasmic  bodies  which  lake  |MU!i 
in  it  being  precisely  siaiilar in  bulk  and  ibrm.    TillThwaitai 

einled  out  the  contrary  in  1818,  it  was  not  supposed  lo 
entitled  to  recognition  as  a  sexual  process.  But  fertilb 
aatioo,  as  ordinarily  underalood,  only  differs  in  the  two 
conjugating  bodies  being  unlike — lliat  is,  in  their  having 
nndergone  differentiation  into  aiUluTo%oid  and  Oofphere,  the 
male  Km)  female  bodies  respectively. 

The  Zi/gotparta  may  be  divided,  perhaps  artificially, 
into  two  groups,  according  as  the  conjugating  cells  are 
motile  or  non-motile. 

In  many  of  the  simpler  green  Alga  it  has  long  been 
known  that  two  kinds  of  zooeporee,  differing  in  sue,  are 
produced.  To  these  the  ternks  macroioospore  and  mici'o- 
xoospore  may  be  applied.  The  function  of  the  macroio- 
ospor«s  is  purely  agamogenetic  Tlie  micrezeoapores,  on 
the  other  band,  meet  in  paiie,  and  fiiaa  into  a  single  pro- 
toplasmic  body,  which  Areschoug  has  termed  a  iggoto- 

The  process  was  first  observed  by  Pringsheim  in  Pai^ 
JoTvta.  It  haa  also  been  observed  in  Chlamydontoaiu.  On 
these  groDods  Sachs  has  placed  the  whole  group  of  the 
Vohaetnaeea  amongst  the  Zyaa^Mrtm.  This  has,  however, 
been  reasonably  objected  to  by  Cohn,  inasmuch  as  in  Euf 
doriita  as  describei'  by  Carter,  and  in  Volvox  as  observed 
by  himself,  there  i^  a  true  process  of  fectiliiatiou  by  meao* 


(if  RDlheroMiidG,  uid  not  s  simple  conjugation.  It  may  b« 
allowed,  therefore,  provUionalty  to  brrak  up  tlie  Votvo- 
ciUHB,  or  rather  to  restrict  the  name  to  the  two  laitt-namel] 

Senera,  which  ma/tlien  be  removed  to  the  next  class,  using 
lat  of  PandoHnae  for  VolTOcinaceoUs  forms,  which  only 
exhibit  conjugation.  Hydrodielyeix  shoitlil  probably  be 
placed  here,  and  also  Omfernaeae  nnd  Uhaeea  in  which 
lbs  conjugation  of  looapores  baa  be«a  observed  by  Are- 

SaciiB  liaa  proposed  lo  associate  willi  tlia  Zyrjotporea  the 
Uyrom^eae*,  in  which  (he  formation  of  the  Plasmodium 
is  a  kind  of  complex  conjugation.  Closely  ullied  in  some 
raapects  to  the  Afi/zomyixta  are  Ch^iridinta  and,  more 
doublfuily,  Prolomyta, 

In  the  second  divUion,  in  which  the  conjugating  cella  are 
«on-motiIe,  muat  be  placol  all  (he  mure  familiar  instances 
.  of  the  procBM — the  DamidUa,'liie  Dudomoeax,  the  Zi/rpie- 
macea.  and  the  ZiinomveeUi  as  a  fungoid  type. 

t  include  the  Volvoemacae,  in  tlie 
aEready  explained,  and  also  SpharopUa — a 
form  divorced  on  much  the  same  grounda  from  Om/enaeax. 
F\iem  afibrlg  the  ties!  known  type  of  reproduction  belong- 
ing to  this  group.  The  antherozoids  are  ciliata  bodiea  dis- 
charged from  atUieridia ;  the  ootpha-et  are  naked  proio- 
{>laamic  masses  originally  contained  in  oo^onio.  The 
anlherozoidg  gather  round  them  in  such  numbers  aa  to 
impart  to  them  a  movement  of  rotation.  They  eventually 
completely  blend  with  the  oosphere,  which  becomes  sui^ 
rounded  with  a  coat,  and  ainkg  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  snspended.  It  is  now  an 
oospore,  and  B|)eediiy  undeiyoes  a  procesa  of  cell  divinion, 
which  gives  rwe  1u  an  individual  of  the  new  generation. 
Near  the  Fueaeea  a  place  must  [irobabiy  be  assigned  lo 
the  PhtBOtporea.  The  remaining  groups  which  fall  into 
OoipoTta  are  Ocdobiatla  and  fEdoyanUa.  Qrtoblatta  have 
(heir  prolnpbsTn  uns^mented  throughout  the  vegetative 
portions  of  (he  organism.  They  include  forms  which  are 
IHUily  algoid,  such  aa  Vauehtria  and  the  Sipltmhyeta  gen- 
*rallT,  partly  fungoid,  as  Pennmporea  and  Saprvleipiiea. 
In  all  other  respects,  except  the  presence  or  absence  of 
ey  closely  acree  with 
if  this  bet  haa  led,  j 
Dtiier  fact,  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  beti 
Al«e  and  Fungi. 

4.  The  Oirpiupor«a'  agree  with  the  Oonporea  In  so  far 
tliat  the  two  sexual  organs  contribule  in  very  different  pro- 
(Mrtions  to  Iho  formation  of  the  sexual  product.  ^Vhile  the 
male  only  stimulates  its  development,  the  female  supplies 
the  material  for  the  whole  stibsilqtient  growth. 

The  female  organ,  or  tarpogontum,  may  consist  of  one  or 
more  cdla.  The  male  organ  varies  very  considen^ily  in  the 
different  subordinate  groups.  Fertilization  may,  aa  in  the 
Oofporta,  be  effected  by  onlherozoids  (which  may  be  actively 
mouleor  passively  locomotive),  or  by  a. kind  of  conjugation, 
«r  even  by  a  mere  appneilioti  of  Ihe  male  or^an  and  subse- 
quent dimision  of  the  fertilizing  medium.  The  product  of 
the  act  of  ferliliintion  is  sometimes  a  single  cell  developing 
-directly  into  a  new  individual  (Outra).  In  other  cnnes  the 
fer^lized  female  organ  prixhicei  zoospores,  and  still  more 
«ommonlj  a  muUiceilular  mass  in  winch  iipnres  are  finally 
developed.  This  involves  an  alternation  nf  the  general  ions 
■of  the  type  of  that  met  willi  in  the  spororarp  ofAfntKiaea. 
And  we  may  have  every  grade  of  develop  men  I,  from  the 
simplest  case,  in  which  the  sporocarp  appijurs  aa  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  parent  plnnt  of  inconsiderable  dimeiLiions, 
to  (he  most  extreme  condition  ia  Ihe  other  direction,  in 
which  the  sporocarp  is  capable  of  independent  growth,  and 
therefore  represents  a  second  generation  which  is  entirely 
-distinct  (tporojiHore).  The  sporocarp  also  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  oospore  in  (he  fact  that  cells  contribute  to 
.  its  formation  wliich  have  not  been  directly  influenced  by 
fertilization,  and  that  in  consequence  the  part  of  (he  fruit 
wliich  produces  the  spores  is  surrounded  by  what — for 
-want  ofa  more  convenient  term — we  mny  call  the  pericarp, 
in  which  no  sporm  are  devc!c)i>e<l.  nnil  which  serves  as  a 
mere  protective  investment,  or  is  siileufpienlty  drawn  upon 
for  purposes  of  nutrition.  In  Phycomyeai,  which  belongs 
to  Zggotporta,  it  is  nutenorlhy  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
anticipation  of  the  development  of  a  prott.'cLive  investment 
to  the  zygospores. 

The  principal  types  of  (he  Girpofporen  inclurlc  all  the 
more  highly  develop*.''!  forms  both  of  .-Vig:e  nnil  Fungi. 
1  See  Stehs'a  LiMiuch,  4ih  ed.  \-y.  ■2M--iKI. 


OGY.  [tboeiablk 

In  CbleoehatttB  (he  carpi^onium  termltiatsa  in  an  opei 
canal,  and  fertilization  is  e^cted  by  motile  anlhermrndt. 

In  Floridett,  in  the  simplest  type  {Nanaiioit),  (ha  ow 
pogonlum  resembles  that  of  (hUoeiaieat,  onlv  the  terraiial 
tube  (tricbogyne)  is  closed  and  not  open.  f'ertiliiatiDa  is 
eflected  by  jissively  motile  antherozoids,  which  adhere  lo 
the  tricbogyne.  In  Cfcramios  the  carpogonium,  even  bs- 
fore  fertiiizadon,  consists  of  numerous  cells,  a  lateral  row 
of  wbicb— the  trichophore — bears  the  trichi^yne.  Ndtiwt 
crichogyne  nor  trichophore,  however,  take  any  part  in  (be 
development  of  the  sporocarp.  The  pericarp  ia  [nwlaced 
by  a  process  of  budding  from  cells  beneath  the  canxq^ium. 

In  the  genus  Dudramaya  the  procei*!  of  fertlluatioa  be- 
comes very  complicated,  and  in  fsct  involves  a  double  pro- 
cess, of  which  the  first  stage  consists  in  the  appliotion  of 
anlherozoids  to  a  tricbogyne'  and  the  secwid  in  the  d^ 
vclopnient  from  below  (he  trichophore  of  a  "conducting 
filament"  which  conveys  the  fertilizing  Influence  to  the 
terminal  cells  of  a  number  of  small  branches,  with  whidi 
it  successively  conjugates ;  at  each  point  of  conjtiguioB 
a  sporocarp  is  developed.  Amongst  the  Cfcromiai  ibett 
is  something  comparable  lo  this  double  procen ;  the  fer- 
tilizing inQuenoe  which. is  conveyed  by  anthennoids  lo  tb* 
tricbogyne  must  aderwanls  be  commiinic«led  by  a  proco 
ordiffuHJon  from  the  trichophore  to  the  cell  from  whtcbtbe 
spores  are  developed. 

Charaeta  are  now  to  be  regarded  aa  a  reduced  tfpe  of 
Girpoaporeic.  The  carpogonium  is  supported  by  two  buiI 
cells  with  oblique  septa,  which  it  seems  quite  reasnubls 
lo  accept  as  (he  rudiments  of  a  trichophore.  Thet^  is,  of 
course,  no  trichogync,  and  fertilization  is  eflecled  bymotilB 
antherozolds,  andlhe  pericarp  is  developixl  before  inslMd 
of  after  this  process.  In  CAoni  the  main  axis  is  clolhtd 
with  a  peculiar  cortical  tissue,  which  grows  over  il  from  lit* 
nodes,  and  is  clearly  comparable  with  that  which  eiisH  ia 
the  Osramiea. 

Fungi  contribute  (o  the  CfarposporeiE  the  AtamfCtim, 
jBiidioiayeeita,  and  BamiiiTmyeeiei.  In  the  first  and  1*R 
of  these  gronpn  (he  existence  of  a  sexual  process  preceding 
the  development  of  the  sporocarp  is  now  known.  AtaMm 
has  been  studied  by  Janczewski,  and  the  essential  featniM 
of  the  sexual  process  are  closely  comparable  lo  those  of 
Ocramita.  The  carpogonium  consists  of  a  row  of  cells; 
the  terminal  one  is  fertillaed  by  (he  ramified  "poilinndiam,'' 
and  from  (he  central  cell  of  the  carpogonium  a  miinberof 
filamenls  branch  out  which  bear  (he  and,  while  tlie  pun- 
carp  is  formed  by  the  branching  of  (he  mycelium  helow 
the  carpogonium. 

Liehmtt,  in  BO  far  as  Ihe  hypbte  and  fructifieatiou  ars 
concerned,  are  essentially  ascomycelous  fiingi.  Their  gv- 
nidia  are  referable  lo  different  groups  of  atgn.  The  two 
sets  of  organisms  live  together  in  a  kind  of  modified  coao- 
menssllty.  The  sigte  are  able  to  sustun  their  eompaaioa 
fungus  without  succumbing  to  the  demands  of  i(t  nutrition. 

COEtUOPII' 

Alternation   of  generati 


(he  2Ub- 

'(EdogonUim,  it  assumes  i^e  form  of  u 
of  gamogenesis  after  n  -  ■ 

'"W     , 

the  CormapKyta,  however,  we  have  generally  a  regular  alter- 
nation of  oophore  and  sporophore.  Both  may,  hawerer, 
propagate  themselves  by  the  delachnient  of  more  or  1m 
speciaflied  gemms.  But  apart  from  tliia,  the  agamo^enetis 
production  of  spores  and  the  gamogenelic  production  of 
oospores  regularly  follow  one  another. 

Cohn,  in  a  cl;!-"!  Heal  ion  of  Cryplogains  published  I" 
1S72,  eelnblisheil  the  groups  Bn/nphyla  and  Pleriiiopla/la, 
whieli,  added  (o  Phanero^ma.  con8(itii(e  the  groups  inw 
which  Cormopky/la  appear  best  siisct-plible  of  diviaioD. 

'  1 .  Bryophyla. — In  such  a  case  a-»  (BdogimUim,  aporophots 
and  0(>i>lic>re  «ich  attain  u  tnleralily  equal  degree  of  v^e- 
(niive  development.  In  olhere,  however,  thia  may  be  wj 
much  ciirtaileil  in  one  or  tlie  other  generation,  .^inonpt 
(he  'J^dhifihyla  the  sporophore  not  uncommonly  mStn 
thit  i-eiliiciKin.  Thus  in  JUucor  the  zygospore  oni^  deielofs 
a  short  filamenl,  which  terminates  in  a  B|>orangium  filled 
with  siiores.  If  we  suppose  the  filament  suplire^ed,  the 
spores  bolonpng  (o  the  second  genera(ion  will  be  produced 
directly  from  the  oospore  itaelL  Thus,  amongst  the  (W»- 
bliula,  in  G/alopiii  the  oospore  produces  zowporw,  ww, 
according  (o  Cicnkowski,  this  Is  also  (he  cn^  wi:h  I'ofnt 
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In  aiich  OHM  Ihe  oospore  itself  is  the  tporophon. „_. 

Ihf  Jtryophyla  (here  ib-hd  a1t«ni*tiun  of  genentioiu  which 
U  bard);  leas  abridged.  The  oophore-~which  in  Hepaliea 
h  often  a  thslloid  body,  while  in  mosses  it  ia  a  leaf]  plant 
— bean  female  organs  larelugoma)  and  male  organs  (anlht- 
ridia).  The  oospore,  or  fertiliied  central  cell  of  the  arche- 
goninm,  givefi  rue  to  a  complicated  stnicture  which  pro- 
duces the  sports.  The  Srst  division  of  the  oospore  appaua 
lo  be  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  arch^onium.  The  sporo- 
phore  is  retained  in  a  kind  of  attachment  to  the  oopnore, 
and  never  allains  lo  anj  v^etative  development  of  its 
own.  From  the  fact  that  the  vegetative  structure  of  some 
ffoMliea  is  thalloid  and  lesflem  {Anatra),  while  in  others 
{AiiinhaiUia)  leaves  are  present  in  a  very  reduoed  condi- 
tion, it  rcay  be  inferred  (hat  the  farmer  have  lost  their 
leaves  rather  than  that  thej  represent  an  original  leafless 
condition.  The  ancestral  tvpe  of  the  Bryophyla  was  prob- 
ably more  like  a  moss  tl^an  like  an;  of  the  Hepatiae. 
And  it  is  worth  while  considering  what  claims  Chora  may 
have  to  be  regarded  .as  a  transition  from  the  Thaltopltyla, 
ot  which  it  is  an  anomalous  type  in  its  posseasion  of  dia- 
linct  lateral  appendages  to  t'he  axis.  Cohn  placed  it 
■iDongst  the  Bryopluila  ;  bill  its  removal  to  the  ThoiLiphjfla 
probably  nsigned  it  lit  true  position.  The  investment 
of  the  carpogoniura,  however,  cannot  have  more  than  an 
analogy  Willi  an  archegoninm.  The  fertilized  carpi^o- 
ntuDi  (sporocarp)  might  perhaps  be  rc^rded  as  a  very 
reduced  form  of  that  of  the  BryopAyla,  producing  only  a 
■in^le  spore.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  and  it  may  t>e 
a  gignifioant  point,  that  the  spore  of  Outracat  produces  in 
germinatiag  a  filamentous  chain  of  cells,  apparently  com- 

S arable  to  the  prolonema  of  mosses,  and  from  this  the  fully 
eveloped  sexual  plant  is  produced  as  a  lateral  bud. 

2.  Aaiiiopla/ta  are  sharply  divided  from  Brymhyta  by 
(he  high  vt^lative  development  of  the  sporophore  and 
firadually  increasing  suppression  of  that  of  the  oophore. 
Thia  never,  however,  as  in  the  succeeding  group,  com- 
pletely loses  ils  independence  of  the  sporophore. 

The  whole  direction  of  the  allempts  at  classifying  the 
Ptaidopftata,  which  correspond  to  the  so-called  vascular 
Cryptogams,  has  been  completely  changed  by  Fankhauser's 
discovery  of  the  lonfc-sougnt  reproduction  of  Lympodiu,in, 
It  proves  lobe  totally  unlike  that  ol  SdagintUa,  which,  from 
the  close  agreement  tliat  erisls  iwlween  the  two  types  in 
every  other  rfspect,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  closelv 
resemble.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  formation  of  a  monmci- 
ous  sublermnean  prothallua,  it  may  be  compared  lo  Opkio- 
^totiai.  Yet,  as  Sachs  has  pointed  out,  it  is  impossible 
lo  use  this  striking  <livergence  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  a  group  of  plants  which  in  all  respects  is  perfectly  con- 
gmoua.  The  anomsly  of  forms  so  closely  allied,  exhibiting 
Iwo  modes  of  gamogenesis,  his  now,  however,  found  a 
panlli'l  amongst  AxeFHieala,  in  which  group  Bhiioearpet 
seem  to  find  their  proper  place. 

The  Pleridophyta  »jn  divisible  into  three  probably  natural 
classes,  which  may  be  briefly  defined  by  the  lolloving 
eharactets,  in  Ihamselvcs,  no  doubt,  artiticial : — 

i  FUiaila. — Leaves  highly  devehiped  and  bcAring  nu- 
merous sporangia. 

ii,  EiTuuielatta. — Leaves  rodimenlary,  reduced  to  sheatlis 
on  the  barren  sterna,  the  fertile  ones  bearing  S--10  spor- 
angia. 

ui.  Dioholoma. — Leaves  small,  simple;  spowngia  soli- 

Tlie  Filicak*  include,  according  lo  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Sachs,  three  orders.  In  Slijndala  the  sporangia 
are  not  trichomes.  but  are  either  wholly  endogenous  prod- 
ucts u.t  in  Opkioglomtm,  or  are  formed  from  cellular  pro- 
tnberances,  and  ijie  tissue  Ireneath  the  epidermis  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  spores  [MaraUiacea).  In  FUiea  proper 
the  spomngia  are,  as  already  mentioned,  trichomes,  and 
these  are  developed  upon  the  normal  fronds.  In  likizo- 
cuHMiK  (he  sporangia  are  borne  by  metamorphosed  leaves, 
winch  are  united   into  a  capsular  body  in  a  way  com- 

Cble  10  Ihafin  which  carpels  bearing  ovules  are  united 
■  syiicarpoiis  ovary.  The  germination  of  the  spores 
•Ibo  presents  imiwrtaot  diOerences  in  the  'lifleteni  orders 
amongst  the  Slipulata,  In  OpMogioaamit  it  gives  rise  to 
k  tuberous  moncecious  oophore  (prntballium),  destitute  of 
ohiorophyll.  In  Otmunda  the  prothnlliura  exhibits  some 
tendency  to  become  ditecious;  it  resembles  the  normal 
type  of  protballium  in  ferns,  but  has  a  kind  of  mid-rib, 
.•nd  produces   adventitious   shoots  from    maiginal   cells. 


liieearpax  the  development  of  the  oophore 
entirety  compressed  within  the  limits  of 
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Hcm  stiooti  become  detached,  and  constitute  a  mode  of 
agamoeenesis.  Such  a  structure  cannot  fail  lo  recall  the 
thalloid  HqMHaB,  which  also  possess  a  mode  of  agamo- 
genesia  by  means  of  gemmiiles  (e.g.,  Marehattlia).  la 
Rhaoearpete  the  dicecious  condition  of  the  oophore  has 
been  carried  m  far  that  it  is  indicated  even  in  the  spores 
themselves;  the  microspores  are  male,  the  macrospores 
female.  In  &imnin  there  is  a  rudiroenlary  prothallium. 
bearing  the  antheridia;  and  a  last  trace  of  such  a  stri  ' 
appeals  lo  exist  in  Manilta  and  PUu/aria.  The  n 
spore  also  develops  a  nrothallium,  in  which  nun- 
arcbeionia  are  produced,  one  only  of  which  is  ferliliied. 
The  development  of  the  prothallium  is  so  far  external  to 
the  macrospore  that  it  efTects  ils  rupture  at  the  apical 
papilla.   In  the  JiAiioeorj*     -'     '      ■  .... 

has  been  almost  e 
the  spore. 

Eqaitetaeea  call  for  little  remark  as  regards  the  oophore. 
It  is  diceciouB,  and  irr^^larly  branched,  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  a  close  agreement  with  the  oophore  of 

The  Dieholoma  present  in  the  morphology  of  the  oophore 
a  parallel  series  wilh  the  FiluiaUi.  The  ZiMopoaioMm 
develop  from  the  single  form  of  spores  which  they  possess. 
a  raontecious  subterranean  prothallium  like  that  of  Opkio- 
gloaoB.     The  lAguttOa  (comprising  Sdagindla  and  Jioe<ss> 

froduce,  like  BkaoearptiE,  microspores  and  macrospores. 
a  this  group  the  suppreaaion  of  [he  oophore  is  carried  still 
further ;  the  microspores  possess,  according  to  Millardet,  the- 
merest  rudiment  of  a  male  prothallium.  The  macrospores. 
produce  a  female  prothallium,  which  is  an  endogenous 
straclure  in  even  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  Bhinxiarpea. 
The  firat  divisions  of  the  oospore  have  not  as  yet  been 
sufficiently  studied.  But  while  in  Ferns  proper,  Eqaiae- 
laeea  and  Ophioglomaeem,  the  first  septum  Is  more  or  leas. 
'nclined  lo  the  axis  of  Ihe  archegonium,  it  is  parallel  with 
t  in  Bhiioenrpea  (a  position  into  which  a  very  oblique- 
inclination  would  readily  pass),  while  in  Sdagiaaia  it  is  at 
right  angles  with  it. 

3.  Fhanerogamie. — In  at  any  i«te  two  of  the  three- 
groups  of  the  Pteridophyla  we  see  that  the  progressiva 
tendency  of  Ihe  oophore  (prothallium]  is  to  lose  ila  inile- 
pendence.  In  Ophio^ottOB,  FUicet,  and  Eguiteliuem,  its. 
growth,  independent  of  the  spore,  often  continues  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  Bhitoearpto'  and  Lya>podiaetix,  where 
male  and  female  spores  are  produced,  the  oophore  remains 
attached  to  the  spore,  although  protruding  from  it.  In 
Iiodtt  it  fills  the  cavity  of  the  macrospore  as  a  mass  of 
tissue,  and  the  bounding  wall  is  only  ruptured  to  allow 
the  access  of  the  antheroioids  to  llie  archegnnia.     In  the 

as  this  b  suppressed.  The  macrospore  (embryo-sac)  i» 
never  detached  from  [he  sporophore  previous  to  fertilisa- 
tion, and  the  oophore,  whicli  is  moderately  developed  in  the- 
Oparuapemux,  but  in  the  Angiotperma  is  reduced  lo  th» 
mirest  rudiment,  always  remains  jentirely  enclosed  within 

the  endosperm  is  the  homologue  of 


gonia  (secondary  embryo-sacs  of  Henfrey).  The  neck  of  thft 
archegoninm  is  represented  by  the  "  rosette"  fimt  described 
by  Hofmeister.  Slrashurger  has  pointed  out  that  a  siasU 
portion  of  tlie  contents  of  the  central  cells  is  divided  oS  at. 
the  upper  end,  and  this  is  the  rudiment  of  tlie  canal  cell 
which,  running  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the  arohegonium 
in  the  Bryophyla  and  Fteridophyta,  leaves  a  pervious  track 
by  its  duhquescence  for  the  access  of  the  antherosoids  lo- 
the  central  oell.  StTvsbnrger  considers  all  the  rest  of  the- 
contcnls  of  the  embryo-sac  lo  be  the  equivalent  of  the- 
ooaphere.  The  result  of  ferliliiation  is  to  cause  a  trans- 
verse partition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oosDhere,  as  ia 
Sd/miKUa.  From  (lie  lower  cell  thus  constituted,  by  suc- 
cessive longitudinal  and  transverse  partitions,  the  siispensor* 
are  developed,  the  ends  of  each  of  which  bear  an  embryo. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  development  of  a  suspensor  aa. 
an  intermediate  strocture  hetveen  the  fertilized  oosphere-' 
and  the  embryo  is  also  met  wilh  in  SdaaintUa, 

It  only  remains  to  point  out,  as  far  as  they  are  uitdeislood, 
the  comparable  structures  in  AngioipaTiuK,  Here  the  pro- 
thallium  (oophore)  hns  completely  disapneared,  unless  we- 
regard,  wilh  Sachs,  Ihe  "antipodal  cells"  as  a  last  nidl^ 
mentary  trace;   iheir  appearance  ia,  however,  iucandaat. 


Withm  the  embrfo-Mc  (raacroepore) "  embryo- veuolea"  are 
formed,  uaiullj  two  or  Ihrae  in  number.  One  of  theee  is  the 
ocaphere,  and  ma?  be  eompiired  to  the  central  eell  of  an 
•raneicuitKTchcgonium,  to  vhich  another  of  the  "embrjo- 
Tcaiclee"  perlbrms  the  function  of  a  canal  cell;  for  »hil«it 
h  tbal  which  is  usually  in  nearest  prozimily  to  the  pollen 
tub«^  it  only  apparently  transmiia  the  fertiliiinp  inflneoce. 
In  a  few  cases  this  dorniint  embryo- vesicle  is  replaced 
br  a  Bomewhat  more  highly  developed  amn^ement — the 
filamentary  apparatus— [he  homology  of  which,  with  a 
canal  ceil,  is  more  obvioue. 

The  foregoing  sketch  indicates,  in  a  very  brief  manner, 
the  outlines  of  uie  clawification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  has  been  constructed  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
studies  of  the  comparative  gtruclure  of  difierenC  types.  It 
ii  nifflcient  to  My.  that  a  detailed  cuosideralion  of  the 
Dew  relations  in  which  many  of  the  groupe  now  Wand  to 
one  aaotlier  by  no  means  diminishes,  but  strongly  confiims, 
the  BDundnesa  of  the  ariangement. 

Thd  following  table  gives  the  clumficadon  in  a  synoptic 

VEGETABILU. 

SnB-EiMODOK  A.  THALIX>PHTTA. 

'With  ChlorophylL  Without  Chlorophyll. 

(Alo^)  (Fukol) 

Clan  I.  Pbotophtta. 


II.  Saetiaromgem. 


OwIIlUariMa,  In. 

ClaM  2.  Ztoobpobks. 
a.  Coqjugaling  cell*  motile. 
U  Fandoriifm.  1.  Mganifattn. 

J 7  HydrodiatyHa.] 
n^ircBco.  iL  GItytriiattm. 

I.   UltactM. 

0.  Ccotjugating  cells  non-motile. 
r.  Ooi^aim.  [f  PretomycM.] 

De*raidi««,  Ao. 

iU.  Zgg«i«gctlt,. 

Muoorliu,  4s. 
Class  3.  OoflPOKXX. 


Siphophyina. 

ADoyliilea. 

IL  FtcridtM. 
Ceramiga 

"Ao. 

1.  A<»»i>»>t«. 

LiaGenat,  ia. 

Scfl-KiNODOM  B.  COEMOPHYTA. 

Series  I.  Bbyophyta. 

Class  1. 

Musci. 

asn2. 

HepaticaL 

Series  II.  pTEBiDOPffTTA. 

Chual. 

fllicaloi. 

1.  Stiputatm. 

a.  Fitita. 
iii.  Riitotarp^m 

Cla«2. 

OaasS. 

Dioholomfe. 

Ljoopod 
VsiloteiB 
Phyllngl 
IL  Ligtlnlm. 

..M. 

B  III.  PHl.NEKOaAM& 

Ctaai  1.  QjmnospennK. 
Class  2.  AnpospersMe. 

1.  ISowKotvleionf. 

ii.  Dicolghdma. 


...  tun  Dyer  

Dr.  Jalius  Stuhi,  Tiertc  AafliEe;   Qaarlarly  Jomrnid  of  Mien- 
impical  Scienm,  Beti  tliet,  >oli.  L~IT.  («.  t.t.i.) 

ETON,  the  second  of  the  three  Greek  bucolic  poeB,  wm 
bom  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smvma, — ^Aocordiiig  lo 
Suidos,  at  Fhloaeaon  the  River  Meles.  The  few  licli 
known  to  us  of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  bcialiM 
'EiriTQ^fof  Bijvof  of  his  friend  and  scholar  Moochin.  Fna 
his  account  it  appears  that  Bion  leA  his  native  countrj  an^ 
dnrins  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  resided  in  Sicily  aiM  cd- 
tivst^  (he  form  of  poetry  pecullarlT  associated  with  thai 
island.  He  wos  contemporary  with  'Theocritus  and  nB» 
what  older  than  Moechus.  His  death  was  due  to  pamtm, 
administered  to  him  by  some  jealous  rivals  whoaflerwardl 
suffered  the  penalty  of  fheir  crime.  The  subiect*  of  liii 
verses  are  described  hy  Mosehus  as  ''  Love  and  hn ;"  biM 
though  his  works  are  included  In  the  general  cImi  of 
bucolic  poetry,  they  have  little  of  the  pastoral  imagery  sad 
description  characierislic  of  Thcocritna.  They  brtaus  a 
more  refined  air  of  sentiment,  and  sliow  traces  of  the  OTt^ 
strained  reflection  frequentlr  observable  in  later  dcrehf- 
mentB  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  longest  and  beM  of  his  «• 
taut  works  is  the  Lament  for  AdeniM  ('Bnirdfinr'AJuRiht], 
the  prototype  of  many  modem  poenu.  HJsotlier  pieces  an 
short  and  In  many  cases  fragmentary.  Two  of  the  Idylls 
(xii.  and  ix.)  at  'nieocritns  are  frequently  ascribed  to  lum. 
Bion  and  Hoechus  are  edited  separately  by  Hermann  (1S49) 
and  Ziegler  (1S69).  The  best  annotated  edition  are  these 
of  Heindorf  (ISIO),  Meinehe  (ISH],  Ahiens  (ISSIHI), 
Frilsche  (1S70),  all  of  which  contain  also  the  works  of 
Theocritus.  The  Epilapkiiu  Adonidi*  is  edited  sc 
by  Ahrens,  1854. 

BIOT,  Jkas  Baptisfe,  Frendi  physicist,  ii_ 
Paris,  2lBt  April,  1774.  After  leaving  school  h 
for  a  short  lime  in  the  artillery,  but  a^n  r 
Btndies  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  He  f 
himself  in  mathematics,  and  was  appointed  lo  a  proA 
ship  at  Beauvais,  There  he  carried  on  his  resesrcha 
the  greatest  ataidiiity,  and  gained  the  acquai 
friendship  of  Laplace,  from  whom  he  solicited  ai 
the  fiivor  of  reading  the  proDf.«heeta  of  the  J 
OUsste.  In  ISOO  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  as  proreseoroi 
physics  at  the  Coll^  da  France.  Three  years  later  b« 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  adii- 
linclioa  rarely  accorded  to  one  so  young  as  he  was.  la 
1S03  Biot,  in  concen  with  Arago,  inreeti^ied  the  refmt- 
ing  properties  of  gases,  snd  in  the  following  year  aeina- 
panied  Oay-Luasac  in  his  balloon  sscmL  He  wss  agaia 
ssBociotad  with  Arago  in  the  great  undertaking  of  Ike 
measnreaient  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  iu  Spain,  and  ii  a 
later  date  (1817-18)  h«  crossed  over  to  Britain  and  mro- 
eured  carefully  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  along 
an  ore  eilending  to  the  eilrenie  north  of  Shedand.  U 
1814  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of  U<Hior,  aa 
order  of  which  he  became  a  commander  in  1849.  He  wm 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of 
InscriplioDS  and  Belles-Letlr^  aa  well  as  of  moal  form 
sdenliGc  societies.  In  1840  he  received  ihe  Rumford  gwd 
medal  for  his  researches  in  polat^ied  iighL  He  died  ai  aa 
advanced  age  in  1S62.  Biol 'a  researches  extended  totloiM 
every  branch  of  physical  Icience ;  but  his  greatest  discov- 
eries were  made  in  the  department  of  optica,  nuinlT  in 


plied  mathematics  rigidiv  and  successfully  to  phyw^al  pb*> 
nomena.  His  various  dissertations  in  the  Memain  oc  tbi 
Academy  are  very  nnmerous :  a  selection  of  (he  more  nt 
uahle  was  published  in  1H5S.  His  systematic  work*— Itntf 
EUmenlfiire  iT  AstnmoikU  Fhytiau  (1S05,  3d  ed.,  lHl-fi7, 
6  vols.),  Traitide  Phynque  (1S16,  'tvolo.),  PrJeuEUmnmln 
de  Phytiqut  ExptrimaUaU  (1817,  Sd  ed.,  1824,  3  Tols.),— 
are  of  great  merit,  though  naeessarily  in  aoma  ttspeOsM- 
bind  the  present  state  of  pbyaieal  scienca. 

BiK,  or  ButEnK  (the  former  being  its  An^  ■■<  ikl 
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bibbhCm—birch. 


hUcr  IM  Turkish  ntune),  ft  town  oT  Aa:»lic  Tiirkpy,  in  the 
laiihslfk  of  Rakka,  built  on  the  side  o/  s  ch^kj  range  of 
hiUa  that  skirls  the  left  book  of  the  EuphnMs,  about  90 
miles  N.E.  of  Aleppo,  in  long.  38°  6'  £.,  and  lat  36°  48' 
N.  it  consists  of  about  2000  hous««,  BDrrounded  brnditap- 
idated  wall  and  protected  by  the  ciiailol  of  Eaj«l-Beda, 
which,  wiih  its  earthqaake-sh altered  interior,  occnpies  a 
precipiloofl  eminence  cut  off  from  the  (oim.  Bir  is  situ- 
ated on  the  main  mute  from  Aleppo  lo  Orfa,  Diarbekr,  and 
the  Penian  frontier,  and  had  fornierly  a  coDsideivble  trade 
with  Bwhdsd  b7  means  of  the  river.  It  is  now  a  pnst  and 
telamph  stalioo.  A  ferry  seems  to  have  crossed  the  river 
U  ttaia  spot  from  time  immemorial,  Abraham  himself  hav- 
iag  made  nse  of  it,  accorrling  to  tradition,  on  hia  passage 
trim  Haran  to  Canaan.  The  town  ii  identified  with  the 
■Diaenl  Birtha  or  Britha,  where  the  emperor  Jnlian  rested 
on  bit  march  to  Haogamalcha,  tiid  found  quarters  for  his 
army  in  one  extensive  palace.  In  the  English  Euphrates 
expedition  Bir  was  freqaentlv  visited.  Port  William,  one 
of  the  pritteip*!  places  of  lenSeivous,  being  about  2  miles 
farther  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  riTer.  (See  viev  in 
Cbeniev'e  Namitm  of  BttjArala  ExptdtHon,  186S.) 

BIRBHUM,  a  district  of  British  India,  within  the  Bard- 
win  division,  under  the  lieutenant-goTcmor  of  Bengal,  sit- 
nated  between  24°  23'  10"  and  53°  34'  64"  N.  laL,  and 
88=  3'  64"  and  87"  T  41"  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  [he 
N.  bv  the  distriotsof  Sanlit  Parsantis  and  Bhigatpur;  on 
the  £L  by  the  districts  of  Murshidibld  and  Banlwin;  on 
the  9.  by  the  River  Ajai,  separating  it  from  the  district  of 
Bardwiln ;  and  on  the  W.  bv  tlie  districts  of  the  Suit&l 
lyganis.  The  census  of  1S72  relumed  the  area  of  the 
district  at  1344  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  at 
fl»5,921  souls,  redding  in  2471  village  and  159,904  houiKs. 
Pressure  of  population  per  square  mile,  618 ;  per  village, 
282 ;  per  house,  I'S.  Ot  the  total  population,  57S,908,  or 
82-9  per  cent,  were  Hindus;  111,795,  or  16-1  per  cent., 
Mahometans;  249  Christians-  and  3440,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  aboriginal  tribes,  of  uniipecified  religions.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  district  is  the  ordinary  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Oangetic  Delta;  the  western  part  consists  of  undu- 
lating beds  of  iatertte  resins  on  a  rock  basis,  and  covered 
vitb  stnall  scrub  jungle.  The  Ajai,  Bakheswar.  and  Mor 
OT  Haurakthl,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  district,  but 
the^  are  merelv  hill  streams  and  onlj  navi^ble  in  the 
nins.  Bice,  wneat,  sagar^^wne,  pulses,  oil-seeds,  and  mul- 
berry form  the  agricultural  products  of  the  district.  The 
diief  manufactures  are  silk,  silk  cloth,  u»d  lacquered  wvre. 
Tbe  principal  aeels  of  trade  are  Duhrdjpnr,  Il&mb£a&r, 
Bolpnr,  Sinthit,  Pursudarpur,  Erinn&h^r,  Muhammad 
Biiir,  and  Ahmadpur.  The  total  net  revenue  of  the  dia- 
trict  in  1870-71  amounted  lo  £97,979;  the  civil  expendi- 
ture to  £27,278.  The  land  tax  forms  the  most  important 
item  of  revenue.  In  1870-71  ilamoonted  to  £73,261, paid 
by  5S6  eMates,  held  hf  2036  proprietora,  under  the  Perma- 
nent Settlement  as  in  other  parts  of  Bengal.  The  district 
and  municipal  police  force  amounted  lo  320  officers  and 
men,  at  a  total  cost  of  £6895  in  1S71.  Besides  these  there 
were  8554  men  of  the  village  watch,  mainluined  at  a  total 
cost  of  £23.074,  paid  by  service  lands  and  Iw  the  villagers. 
In  1872  Blrbhfim  contained  604  schools,  attended  bv  9338 
pupils,  cceting  £989  lo  the  etate  lor  the  education  of  its 
people.  There  are  seven  principal  roads  in  the  district, 
the  total  IbileBge  being  191,  and  the  average  cost  of  their 
maintenance  £1784.  Thirty-three  miles  of  the  East  Indian 
Bailway  lie  within  the  district.  Until  lalelv  Btrbhdm  was 
considered  to  be  the  healthiest  district  in  Bcnt^l;  but 
during  tbe  past  few  yeare  epidemic  fever  lins  niiule  havoc 
among  ihe  rural  population  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 

BlRBHtiv,  or  SiTSi,  the  principal  town  and  administm- 
live  headquarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated in  23°  54'  25"  N.  lat..  and  87°  34'  23"  E.  long.  In 
1872  it  contained  a  populHtion  of  9O01,  of  whom  6746  were 
Hindus,  2056  Mahometans,  187  Christians,  and  12  of  un- 
(peciGed  religions.  Municipal  income  of  llie  town  in  1871, 
£483,  18s. ;  expenditure,  £473,  3s. ;  rate  of  municipal  tax- 
ation. Is.  8d.  per  head. 

BIRCH  (Brtulaj,  a  genus  of  arboraceous  plants  consti- 
aiing  the  principal  portion  of  the  natural  order  SeOdaeac 
"Hir.  various  species  of  birch  are  mostly  trees  of  medium 
nze,  but  several  of  them  are  merely  shrubs.  They  are  as 
t  mie  of  a  very  hardy  character,  tliriving  best  in  northern 
latitudes, — the  trees  having  round,  slender  branches,  and 


ttmde  deddaoa  leavM,  witii  barren  and  f^nlle  catkins  on 
the  same  tree,  and  winged  seeds.  The  bark  in  most  oif  the 
trees  occurs  in  fine  soft  membntnotn  layen,  the  outer  cu- 
ticle of  which  pools  off  in  thin  white  papery  sheets.  The 
common  birch  {B.  allia)  grows  throoghont  tlie  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  Asia  HInor,  Siberia,  and  North 
America,  reaching  in  the  north  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
forest  vegetation,  and  stretching  southward  on  the  Earo- 
pean  continent  as  a  fbreel  tree  to  45°  N.  lat.,  b^ond  whidl 
nirchcs  occur  only  in  special  situations  or  as  isolated  trees. 


eets,  in  many  instances  alone,  and  in  other  cases  mingled 
with  pLues,  poplars,  and  other  forest  trees.  The  wocd  is 
highly  vahi^  by  carriage-builders,  upholsterers,  and  turn- 
ers, on  account  of  its  toughness  and  tenacity,  and  in  Russia 
it  is  prized  as  firewood  and  a  source  of  charcoal.  A  very 
exlengive  domestic  industry  in  Russia  consists  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wooden  spoons,  which  are  made  to  the  extent 
of  30,000,000  annually,  mostly  of  birch.  Its  pliant  and 
flexible  hrariches  are  made  into  brooms;  and  in  aniuent 
Rome  the  fasces  of  the  liclors,  with  which  they  cleared  the 
way  for  the  magistrates,  were  made  up  of  birch  rods.  A 
similar  use  of  birch  rods  has  continued  among  pedagogues 
to  times  so  recent  that  the  hurch  is  yet,  literalfy  or  meta- 

Ehorically,  the  instrument  of  Ichool-room  discipline.  The 
■rk  of  the  common  birch  is  much  more  durable,  and  in- 
dustrially of  greater  value,  than  the  wood.  It  is  imperme- 
able to  water,  and  is  therefore  used  in  northern  countries  for 
roofing,  for  domestic  ntensi  Is,  for  boxes  and  jars  to  contain 
both  solid  and  licjuid  substanoes,  and  for  a  kind  of  bark 
shoes,  of  which  it  is  estimated  25  millions  of  pairs  are  an- 
nually worn  by  the  Rnsuan  peasantry.  Tbe  jais  and  boxes 
of  birch  bark  made  by  Russian  pearanis  are  often  stamped 
with  very  effective  patterns.  Bv  dry  distillation  tbe  b«ik 
yields  an  empyreumatic  oil,  oalled  diOffOU  in  Rnsna,  nsed 
ID  the  preparation  of  Russia  leather;  to  this  oil  the  peculiar 
pleasant  odor  of  the  leather  is  dn&  The  bark  lOelf  is 
used  in  tanning ;  and  by  the  Samoides  and  Eamchatkans 
it  is  ground  up  and  eaten  on  account  of  the  starchy  matter 
it  contains.  A  sugary  sap  is  drawn  from  the  trtmk  in  the 
spring  before  the  opening  of  the  leaf-budi^  and  is  fermented 
into  a  kind  of  beer  and  vinegar.  The  whole  tree,  but  espe- 
dally  the  bark  and  leaves,  has  a  very  pleaaant  reunooa 
odor,  and  trom  the  young  leaves  and  buds  an  enential  oil 
is  distilled  with  water.  The  leaves  are  med  as  fodder  in 
northern  latitudes.  The  species  whidi  belong  peculiarly  to 
America  (B,  Unia,  exulaa,  nit/ra,  papj/raeta,  &c,)  are  gen< 
erally  similar  in  appearance  and  properties  lo  B.  alba,  and 
have  the  same  range  of  applications.  The  largest  and  most 
valuable  is  the  black  birch  |B.  fanCa],  found  abundantly 
over  an  extensive  area  in  British  North  America,  growing 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  2  lo  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  wood 
most  extensively  used  for  fumiCnre  and  for  carriage-build- 
ing, being  tough  in  texture  and  hearing  shocks  well,  while 
much  of  It  has  a  handsome  grain,  and  it  is  stisceptible  of  a 
fine  polisli.  The  bark,  which  is  dork  brown  or  reddisii, 
and  very  durable,  is  u^  by  Indians  and  backwoodsmen, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bark  of  B.  aiba  is  nsed  in  Nortliem 
Europe.  Concerning  the  canoe  or  paper  birch  {B.  popuro- 
cea),  which  some  regard  as  a  variety  of  the  while  birch,  Mr. 
Bernard  R.  Ross,  of  thi  Hudson's  Bay  Companv,  writes:— 
"  Tlie  canoe  or  paper  birch  is  found  as  fitr  north  as  70°  N. 
on  the  American  continent,  but  it  becomes  rare  and  stunted 
in  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  greatest  value  to 
tlie  inhubitants  of  Ihe  Mackenlie  Biver  district  in  British 
North  America.  Its  bark  is  used  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  and  for  drinking-cupe,  dishes,  and  baskets.  From 
the  wood,  platlere,  axe-handles,  snow^boe  frames,  and  d(^ 
sledges  are  made,  and  it  is  worked  into  articles  of  furniture 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  Tbe  sap  which 
flows  in  the  spring  is  dmwn  off  and  boiled  down  to  ar 


ir  fermented  with  a  birch  » 
{Ih.    Tl     "  ' 

n  India: 


Cliristianiied  Am 

A  species  {B.  BhajpnOra)  growing  on  the  Himalayao  Moi 

tains,  as  high  up  as  9000  leet,  yields  loi^  quantities    '  ' 

■    papery  bark,  exienwvely  sent  down  lo  the  plai 


as  writing-paper  by  the  ni 
is  in  general  use  for  roofing  houses. 
BIRCH,  Thohas,  historical  and  biographical  vrilw 

r.  I,  Google 


•dM 


BIBD- -BIRDS. 


.and  OM  of  tbn  early  timteei  and  benefacton  of  the  British 
Unseam,  wm  bora  io  London,  November  23,  1705.  He 
wtB  th*  Mn  of  a  coffee-mjlt  maker,  and  was  to  have  fol- 
lo««d  hia  father's  bueineea ;  bul  bis  tctive  mind  uid  ambi- 
tion of  higher  puiauita  led  him  inlo  the  paths  of  literature. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Frienda,  and 
therefore  he  had  not  the  advantuea  of  a  univenitT  train- 
jng.  But  hy  persevering  application  to  studjr  and  to  leadi- 
JDg  he  quahBed  himself  for  the  minietry  of  the  Church  of 
England.     In  1723  he  obljined  a  cnracj,  and  in  the  same 

e&r  he  married.  Hia  wife  died  in  the  following  year. 
e  was  ordained  priest  in  December,  1731,  and  vaa  soon 
-after  recomniended  to  the  favor  of  Philip  Yurlce,  then 
itlomey-general,  afierwarda  Lord  Chancellor  and  earl  of 
Hsrdwicke,  to  whom  he  owed  hia  successive  preferments 
in  the  church.  His  firet  benefice  was  the  vicarajte  of 
Ulting  in  Esaez.  In  1734  he  was  appointed  domestic 
■chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Kilmsmock,  who  wae  beheadeil  fur 
his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  '45.  He  aflerwards  held  siic- 
-cessively  benefices  in  Pembrokeshire,  Gloiiceaterahire,  and 
the  city  of  London.  His  last  chiircii  preferment  was  to 
the  rectory  of  Depden  in  Essex,  to  which  he  whs  presented 
in  February,  1761.  In  his  latter  venrs  be  was  ap;K)inled 
■chaplain  to  the  Princess  Amelia.     Mis  litemry  attainments 

Erocured  bint  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
'ebruary,  1735,  and  in  (he  following  December  lie  wns 
«li<»en  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  held 
the  office  of  Secretarv  to  the  Boyal  Societv  for  thirteen 
jears,  1T52-176S.  From  the  university  of' Aberdeen  be 
received  the  degrees  first  of  31. A.,  and  afterwards  (17J>3] 
-of  D.D.  Tlie  d^ree  of  D.D.  was  slso  conferred  on  him 
4d>otit  the  same  time  by  the  archbislmp  of  Canterbury. 
Dr.  Birch  was  engaged  in  a  large  number  of  literary  un- 
-dertAkings.  His  appetite  and  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
were  extraordinary.     Besides  his  diversified  labors  of  com- 

f illation  and  editing,  he  transcribed  many  volumes  in  the 
ibrary  of  Lambeth  Pah  '         -   > 


Road,  January  B,  1766.     He  beqneathed  his  books  a 


X500,  be  gave  to  be  invested  inGovcmment  securities,  tli 
interest  to  be  applied  in  augmenting  the  aalariea  of  lh« 
three  assistant  librarians. 


land  intanpcraed  with  tBTersl  thounod  n«w  lives,  in  10  voluraei 
fol.,  1734-1741,  3.  Thurlot'i  Slatt  Pnptr,,  1  vols,  folio,  lTt2. 
t.  Dr.  OadaorlX;  InteUtttMl  Svtttm,  improvtd  frrm  lU  Latin 

^itim  of  Mo,\,im;  hi*  fiifwane  on  A*  (n»  S<i\{a<,  of  A. 
LoTtTt  Svpprr;  ud  two  Strmoiu,  with  an  Accaaat  of  Ai'i  Li/t 

«wl  Writing;  2  Tola.  4to,  1743.  4.  Thi  Lift  of  At  HooaraU, 
Robirt  Boylt,  1744,  pnflied  to  sd  sditloD  of  that  pbilosup bar's 
works,     b.   Tkt  Lim  of  Ulattrioiu  Ptrnnt  of  ar,al  Britalii,ta 

•twompany  ttiaengraTingi  of  Houbraken  and  Vortue,  1747-1752. 

-0,  ^>  Inquirg  lata  tU  Skart  aiick  King  ChaHf  I.  had  in  tht 
TnKuad'oni  of  At  Harl  of  OlaMorgan,  1747,  8»o.     7.  An  edi- 

-tian  of  ^ennr'i  Fair.  Qutn,  17&1,  3  vols.  4lo,  with  prints  from 

doBigal  b7  Kant.  8.  Th.  Mi,e.llantoM  Worht  of  Sir,WaUtr 
RaUiuk,  mtk  hit  Lift,  1751,  I  rola.  Bvo.  8.  TIu  Tkeological, 
itoral,  Dramatie,  md  Pattioal  Worhi  of  Mn.  Oalkeriiu  Oact- 
burn,  miA  a  Lift,  ITSl,  2  vols.  Bvo.     10.   The  Lift  of  Dr.  Tiltot- 

*in,  Artktiikop  of  OmtirlnHy.eonipiltd  e\iifi)  from  kit  Original 
Paptrt  and  LtlUn,  I7«a,  8vo,  11.  MUlon't  Prott  Work;  1753, 
2  vols.  4to,  tn'fil  a  Lift.  IS.  Mtmolr.  of  lit  Rtiga  of  Qnttn 
BlUabtlh,  from  llu  star  15S1  till  h,r  dialk  ;  illuitraled  from 

Iba  arigiaaJ  papan  of  Aalbony  Boeon,  Esq.,  and  from  otber 
MSS.,  I7S4,  2  vols.  4to.     13.  T)tt  Bitlorj  of  llm  It«fal  Socttly 

■of  L„Rd.m,  1758  and  17S7,  4  vole.  4to.  14.  Tkt  Life  of  Hmrg 
Princi  of  WnU;  tidal  .o«  ofJamtt  I.,  con,pil.d  ehiefli/from  hit 

•om Paper, and oll^rU3S.,UM,St<,.    15.  Tht  Letltr; Sptecht; 

■Ac,  of  Lord  CkanetOor  Baeo:  Hli  aumaraiiB  aommuaioatiODS 
to  the  Royal  Booiely  ma;  be  Men  In  th*  Phitotopkital  Trant- 


BIRD,  William,  ttn  English  composer,  and  one  of  the 

irganists  of  his  time,  was  bom  about  1&40,  and  died 
ndon,  4lh  July,  1623,     He  was  appointed  organist  of 


best 

&t  London,  4lh  J  ulj , . .  ^ 

Lincoln  cathedral  in  I5S3;  and  in  1575  he  and  hi 
Tallis  were  gentlemen  of  llie  ch^iel  royal,  and  organists  to 
^ueen  EUtMieth.  Bird  was  the  earliest  Lngliah  composer 
of  madrigals,  and  some  of  his  nuraerotis  sacred  composi- 
tioaa  are  still  much  esteemed.     Most  of  tlieni  were  pub- 


ElJmbeth,  which  secured  to  him  and  "ttUlt  the  nle  right 
to  print  and  sell  uuBic.  Between  1675  and  1611  then 
were  issued  under  this  patent  eight  diOerent  collcctioDS  of 
his  works,  with  such  titles  as  Oantionei  Saarc;  Oradaatia; 
PiaJma,  Songi,  and  SoneU,  Ac  The  vocal  canon  N<m  uaUl 
Domiat,  genemUy  attributed  to  him,  is  well  kiKiwn,  and 
often  sung.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  pieceS'for  Qnen 
Eli  label  hs  Virainat  Book,  and  other  similar  colledioiN. 
In  his  composiUons  there  is  a  freedom  and  elegaoee  raidy 
found  in  the  music  of  his  period.  A  full  account  of  Bird's 
life  by  E.  F.  Rimbanlt  is  prefixed  to  one  of  hia  Mswss. 
published  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 

BIRDS. — Ahatomy  or  Birds.  In  the  conaiderati<v 
of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  classification  will  be  qnile  a 
secondary  matter,  and  merely  empWed  for  the  daadatiaB 
of  Internal  slnictnre-  Some  sort  of^grouping,  howefo*,  ii 
inHiiipensable ;  and  that  is  accordingly  adopted,  as  the 
must  convenient  for  the  morpbnlogiat,  which  was  Gut 
pnijneed  by  Professor  Hnxley,'  with  the  introdaaioii  of 
certain  modifications,  rendered  necessary  by  the  pment 
writer's  own  researches— researches,  it  ntay  be  added, 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  constajit  commnnicacioa 
with  that  investigator. 

A  lillte  einniinalion  will  show  that  the  gronps  made  by 
consideration  of  any,  even  the  most  importaol.  morpbo- 
li^ictl  modifications,  cnnnot  be  tupervnpoted  Mpo»  groups 
mode  bv  reference  to  the  whole  sum  of  the  characters  of 
the  Birxi.  This  may  be  ensiiy  explained.  About  faaif  At 
known  Birds,  5000  or  thereabouts,  belong,  according  to 
G,  B.  Gray,  to  Professor  Hiuley's  group,  the  Cbmco- 
norpha.  These  birds  ondergo  a  peculiar  metamorphorii 
of  the  nnso-pBbiliLl  slntdiires,  and  are  called  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  the  ..Sgilkognatha  on  that  aocounL  !To« 
all  the  CbracamtrphiB  have  the  i^l  tlio^athous  palate,  but 
so  also  have  the  Q/ptdida,  or  Swifla,  which  are  placed  by 
this  author  with  the  Humming-birds  and  Goalsuckei^ 
both  of  which  groups  are  aimply  Bchizognathous.  Uoie- 
oTcr,  below  the  Passerine  types,  and  only  next  above  tba 
SemistrulhiouB  Tinamous,  we  find  the  Hemipods,  T\irwi- 
cida,  or  7\imiciBuirpAfS,  and  these  have  an  ^itho)(nalhaiB 
palate.  So  also  has  another  type,  THaioeonit.  which  lis 
on  the  aame  low  loologica)  level  as  the  Hemipods.  Hib 
latter  bird  is  essentially  a  small  Oeranomarph,  but  it  ii 
below  the  true  Cranes,  and  anitee  in  its  palate  charscten 
belonging  to  the  Ostriches  below  it  and  the  Passerines 
which  ascend,  xooit^cally,  far  above  iL 

The  difficulty  of  applying  this  vei^  valosble  ir — ^^ 
ping,  and   xc-^—"  '■  "'  ~  — ^■'-    — 


logical  groupi 


I   making  it  fit  in  with   < 


f  viewing  the  variota  typts  h 
I  hard  it  may  be  to  satisfy  tfas 
real  value.    Certainly,  tbe  stnw- 


reference  to  every  character,  extern^  and  iatenlal),  d 
not  take   away  anything  of  real  value   from  it.    To  iIm 
anatomist  such  a  mode  of  viewing  the   i 
perfectly  natural,  however  har'  '' 

pure  zoologist  as  to  its  great  V ___ _, ,  .   ._    .._ 

tures  of  the  skull  and  face  govern  tbe  whole  body,  as  it 
were;  every  other  part  of  the  organism  correspoods  to 
what  is  observable  there.  Nor  must  it  be  forgoUm  thai 
the  true  mode  of  studying  any  kind  of  creature  is  that  of 
its  dtvelopiiKTil ;  and  the  head  undergoes  the  m<Nt  lemaifc- 
able  morphological  changes. 

In  the  following  scheme  we  have  added  one  new  mor- 
phological group  to  Professor  Huxley's  classification.  "nUi 
group  includes  the  Woodpeckers  and  Wrynecks,  PieUa 
and  Yvngida.  Zoologically  it  forma  the  family  CU» 
moTjihiB  (Huileyl ;  its  morphological  term  is  Saatognalim 
(Purker). 

Every   one  who  has   labored   at  tbe   anatomy  of  this 
class  must  have  been  struck  by  its  marvelloos  unifbnnily; 
almuet  coimileas  numbers  of  species  are   Eoond   pasdng 
one  another,  and  differing  in  (he  siigblcri 
best  modem  loologists  aie  at  times  umol 
*alB««( 

leriv deacriptloa  is'ilVnd 
Huilej).  -'  Ob  the  dairil» 
■ha  and  /AJtranaryAB.-  Mi, 


insensibly  it 


fdinat  of  the  ZooioaleaJ  ^Dditfy,  Apl 
lusiScalloD   |g  Hmrwliia  imidUiei{ 

,  Terj  miiBterl^  d»CT 


jOOgIc 


•t  tbmr  iriu*  end  to  know  hj  whftt  chancten  thej  nur 
dndngaish  tbeir  jrenera  and  spedes.  This  bas  been  wdl 
pat  by  ProfoRor  Huiley  {Anal,  of  VtrL  Anim.).  He  mjs 
(p.  272)—"  ThoDgh  Ihia  class  contaim  a  great  number  of 
■pccific  forms,  tlie  slructural  modificatione  which  they 
present  are  of  com  pa  m  lively  little  importance;  any  two 
Urds  whidi  can  be  selected  differing  from  one  another  fiir 
leas  Oitui  the  extreme  types  of  the  Laceriilia,  and  hardly 
more  than  the  extreme  forms  of  (he  Oiehnia,  do.  Hence 
the  chKraclers  by  vbich  the  following  grouiie"  (see  sub- 
joined (able)  "are  aepaniled  Bpf>ear  armoat  inaignificant 
wbea  compared  with  those  by  which  the  divisions  of  the 
Bi^tUia  are  indicated." 

HoRPHoi-oaicAL  CijLsaincATiON  of  Birds. 


1.  ArdutoftBrggidu. 
B.  Th«  m>[ji«arpali  ankjloied  together.     The  tail  coDiidenbl? 
(horter  than  the  bodj. 

A.  Tba  itemum  deiold  o[  a  keal. 
II.  IUtTta 
a.  The  wing  with  a  rudimantary,  at  very  fbort, 
'■■■   — "Han  Dns  naguat 


bamariut  and  with  d 


liatlul 

"  |8.'N(/ 
3.  Dioaniiliidit  (the  Hou). 
t.  Oanariidm  (the  Caeeawariea  and  Bmeiu). 
t.  The  wing  with  a  long   hamenit,  and  with  two 
ungual  phalanges. 

a.  The  ieohia  anltiag  loimcdLately  baneath 
the  ■aoram,  and  the  pubeg  frae. 
fi.  SXtidm  (the  Amerieao  OMriobai). 
f.  Tbe  ieohia  free,  aad  tbe  pubai  oaiting 
in  a  ventral  .r>n|,bj.ii. 
e.  StrithioHidii  (the  OitricbaiJ. 
B.  The  iternum  provided  with  a  hoel.' 

ni.  Cabisatj:. 
'    a.  The  vomer  broad  behind.'and  interposing  between 
ths  pterygoids,   tbe    pais  tinea,   and    Iha   baii- 
■phenoldal  roatrom  (Dromesognatlue). 
T.  T-innmomory**  ((be  Tinamoaa). 
b.  The  vomer  narrow  beblod;   tbe  pteijgoidi  and 
palatlnea    artioulating  largely    with   the   baai- 
sphenoidal  roatrum. 

■.  The  maxlllo-palatinM  fraa.' 

1.  The  vomer  pointed  in  ftont  (Sabtao- 
smtthse]. 

S.  dmradrltmarphK  (the  PloVSTi). 

S.  C.cDMoty&a  (tbe  Galla). 
10.  OiJimitetnnarphit  (the  Fangalni). 
It.  OtranoMorplut  (the  Cranei).* 

12.  Att^ionMorpht!  (the  Fowla). 

13.  FltrocIotnoTphx  (tbe  Sand-Qroose). 
U.  ParMteromnrjji*  (tha  Pigeone). 

111.  Hiltromarplui  (tba  Hosiina). 

le.  OoecfsamBTTihm  (psrtj,  (the  eDatmokera). 

IT.  TrockilomoTjikM  (tha  Hnmmiag-Blrda). 

li.  The  vomer  Irunoatad  In  front  (.SSgi- 
tbogaAtbm). 
It.  (7<rii>iattior7&>(part],[theexMptianalaDl 

family  Tkinacgrium,  Tbinooorai). 
1«.  TurnicomorphM  (tba  Hamipodi). 
SO.  (\ftlomorpkii  (tba  Swifta). 
ai.  CBTacomorphm  (tba  Paaierinea). 

111.  Tba   vomerine  halvea   parmansutly 
diatinot,  and  the  maxillo-B  '  " 
arruted  (SatU-OgiiattuB) 
SS.  CtUomorphie  (tbe  Woodpaokers). 

a.  Tbe  maiillo-palatinei  unitod,  either  by 
ooaleioenoe  with  the  easlflad  septnm 
Qoai ;  or,  2d,  by  mealiDg  at  the  mid- 

the  rnlleit  degree,  by  oomplete  anky- 
loiii  of  the  right  and  left  plates. 

U.  AntmorjihM  (Iha  Birda  of  Prey). 

M.  Piillaaiinorphm  (the  Panota). 

•  The  keel  Is  bnt  tittle  developed  In  Srigqpi  ( AiUoeida),  In  adiu 
IKifUa).  and  in  Aplcmti  UtaUita). 

•  Pronaaor  Hnxlev  here  gives  In  a  note  two  eicepliona.  ni 
Oos  and  DMaMmt.  Tbe  latter  bird,  the  Carlam*.  la.  howev 
Ur.  Parker  has  uwwn,  a  low,  gniiform,  rapacloua  bird,  bavli 
■ailllo«alatlBM  —"-'  •- ■--' '-  -•  - 

■  miG  the  ai 
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it.  Oottmimorflut  (the  Caokooa,  Eingflstian 
and  Trogona). 

Se.  ChniMBTfiM  (the  Anaarins  BIrda}. 

37.  AmjAi<HoTphm  (tha  Tlamingoea). 

18.  PilargBmotjiliai  (the  Storka). 

29.  Dgtponmorfkm  (tbe  Connorania). 
The  above  scheme  is  a  nail  in  a  rare  plac« ;  and  on  I^ 
for  the  presenl,  we  may  hang  all  that  we  know,  or  an 
learning,  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  class  of  Verte- 
brates. That  which  relate*  to  the  Cariiiata  must,  however, 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  2ut  of  Birds  having  a  ainiilar 

For  the  general  ornithologist  it  is  very  suggestive  and 

helpfui,  and  will  save  him  from  looking  merely  on  ontward 

appenrnnces ;  for  the  study  of  structure  and  deTelopment 

is  looking  into  the  heart  of  the  mailer. 

The  Skcuj. 

To  both  ihe  zoologist  and  the  nalieontologist  an  e^lamk- 

in  of  the  Atifion  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  (or  Iha 
framework  musl  of  necessity  be  correlated  to  the  nervou* 
syBleni,  and  also  govern  the  development  of  the  muscles. 
It  will  here  form  the  first  and  the  largest  part  of  ourworK. 
And  as  all  things  in  the  skeleton  are  conformed  to  the 
modifications  of  the  skull,  and,  moreover,  as  the  skull  is 
the  meat  knotty  problem  to  the  morpliologiat,  It  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  due  to  its  superior  importance. 

Iibleod  of  describing  the  adult  skull,  and  then  showing 
how  it  developa,  it  would  seem  to  be  belter  to  follow  the 
stages  of  iia  growth,  and  thus  see  the  meaning  of  llie  fntta, 
and  what  melamorphic  changes  take  place  to  give  it  its 
adult  characters.  Space  will  not  permit  any  detail  of  the 
general  embryoloej  of  the  ffird,  but  the  skull  will  be  de- 
scribed from  the  time  when  the  radiments  of  the  chondn>- 
fitst  fairly  visible,  that  is,  about  the  fiilh  day 


of  ii 


iubation 


Ing  lla 
rallrd 


aaoepUonof  IMiuopnu,  see  bslow. 


As  the  SdiiMognaihovM  type  of  skull,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  Fowl,  is  the  simplest  variety  found  in  the  CarinaUe,  it 
will  be  the  most  convenient  for  comparison  with  that  of 
the  BiMas  and  the  Tinamous  {the  Dromaogiu^iina  varielf ) 


Tha  Cranium  oj  the  Foai—Firil  Stage.— The  chondro- 
cranium  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 

E'nning  of  the  filth  day  of  incubation,  although  the  carti- 
ge  has  as  yet  hut  little  consistence,  iis  cells  being  imper- 
fectly soldered  together.  The  head  of  the  skulT  at  thia 
stage  atili  shows  the  "  visceral  clefte ;"  and  it  is  bent  upon 
itself  by  what  is  called  tlie  naoeephaiie  fiemrt.  When  tba 
membranous  roof  of  the  skull  and  the  brain  are  removed 
at  this  stage,  tbe  whole  fioor  is  not  seen  from  above,  the 
fore-part  being  bent  under  and  looking  backwards. 

In  the  hinder  half  of  the  skull-Soor,  behind  the  eyeball^ 
we  see  a  broad  plate  of  tissue  (fig,  1,  omip.  fig.  4,  t.  v.) 
which  is  passing  rnpidly  from  tbe  condition  of  stellate  cells 
into  proper  hyaline  carlilace. 

This  plate  is  divided  at  U>e  mid-line  by  a  straight,  some- 
what b^ded  rod  of  soft  indifferent  tissue,  which  does  not 
chondrify ;  it  is  rounded  at  its  fore-end.  This  truly  azy- 
goiu  part  is  the  notochord  (ilh-I,  or  primary  axis  of  the 
skeletal  pattf  of  the  embryo;  it  lies  directly  beneath  the 
neural  axis,  and  is  one  of  the  parts  earliest  visible  to  the 
embryotogist.  The  broad  plale  on  each  side  is  seen  to  be 
hollow,  and  to  contain  a  pear-shaped  diverticulum  of  tbe 
primordial  ear-sac  [d.\  wiii<^  is  planted,  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  basal  plate,  at  its  midd  le.  The  outer 
granular  covering  of  the  ear-sac  becomes  cartilage,  and  ao 
does  the  bssal  plate — the  "  investing  mass"  of  Rathke,  tha 
"parachordal  cartilage"  of  Huxley.' 

But  the  process  by  which  these  two  separate  morpho 
logical  territories  beixune  converted  into  solid  oheese-lika 
(srtilage  is  carried  on  blindly,  as  it  were,  and  no  distino 
tion  of  parts  is  at  presenl  traceable ;  evident  differentiatitoi 
of  morphological  terrilorin  is  often  iofe  in  the  higher 
types  of  vertehrata.  The  tissue  which  aurrounds  tha 
spinal  chord  where  tills  part  passes  into  the  brain  is  still 

'  The  whole  development  of  the  OtJft  la  aiplalnad  In  a  maiterlr 
and  lueld  manner  bj  Uaaare.  Foster  and  Ballbor  in  their  eicelleal 
work,  IV  EUmtnU  ^  EmbrfttBn,  LOBdoa :  Itaemlllan  and  Co.  Pari 
I..  IBJt.  Thedeacrlptionorthafowl'aiknUberoglvanlspTliwIialli 
from  Ur.  Parker's  paper,  AMI.  Trout.,  18W,  ^tei  81-87.  pp.  ;SIM07. 
For  a  detailed  description  of  the  anatomv  of  birds,  see  fir.  H.  O. 
Brona'e  maam  md  OrdMouss  da  nisniakt,  1MB,  Ota  Sand,  IV, 
AbthelluD(."V«geI." 

•  Sea  Hailev  on  "  Uenobranebue,"  fnetidimai  of ZoMgleet  SteUii. 
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•oft;  it  will  draodrify  foan  to  form  the  ocdpital  srch. 
The  bulbouB  end  of  the  nolochoni  ends  a  little  behind  an 
oral  membniaous  ipnce  or  fonlanelle  in  the  Bkull-Boor^ 
the  pUuitani  tpaa  (pl.t.).  Near  the  end  of  the  nolochord, 
OD  each  Bide,  the  cartilage  suddenly  narrows,  for  here  we 
are  in  front  of  the  impacted  eor-SBCs;  nl  this  cart  a 
bending  of  the  narrow  anterior  end  of  the  paraidiordal 


urdijaof  [nrutwUon,  with  hod  tbn* 

„ ,^ oiB,>;ilillKMl8ni.    jl04tar  tbsbniD 

nu  bean  rnnoTML  e.v.)^  flnt  eerabral  iulcl« :  plj,,  pi taUar?  ipue ; 
ftv,  tnbeoiiln  cranll;  ^.,  llngatK  Aimed  brjunclloa  of  lr*b«cti1« 

•Itb  the  pancbOTdiU  e»rtll»««on  Mih  ilde ' ' 

eje;  ef.,  cocfalea;  ^,qaadn£B  GftrtUiiB«:  kj^ 
cularcaiuli  E,  fonmen  onls  i  B,  hrp*>E™>*l 

roanded  notch  (5)  it  (urmed,  orer  which  the  tri^minal 
nerre  pases.  The  anterior  raar^'n  of  the  notch  (afler- 
watdl  formed  into  the  fornmen  male)  is  formed  hy  the 
cartilsfe;  its  actual  extremity  looks  forward  and  outward, 
towarcu  the  eyeball.  At  present  the  bands  which  are 
continued  forward,  surrounding  the  pituitary  space,  are 
mperimpoeed  upon,  and  indistinct  from,  the-  ends  of  the 
parachordal  cartilages;  in  the  next  stage  they  will  be  seen 
more  diitinctly.    l^ese  flat  bands  of  dense  granuUi  tinue 


pierrgDiwIiUne  bar  Ips.  !»'-);'"*■.  Mecliel'*  ri> 
bar;  e A.  ceimto-bTiI ;  ftA.  Mil-h^Bl ;  cftr.,  c( 
enl-hraaiiblBl;  t.frr,,  bul-bnncblil;  1,  Z,  S,  la 


are  the  trabeaiia  eranii  of  Kathke  (Ir.),  and  they  were 
supposed  by  him  to  be  mere  continunlioiiB  of  the  para- 
chordal bands,  an  error  corrected  some  years  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  These  little  raflets  of  the  cranium  bend 
gently  round  die  oval  pituitary  space :  they  then  com- 
pletely unite  into  a  broad  inter-nasal  plate,  which  is  bent 
over  npon  itself  so  as  to  appear  on  liie  under  surface  of 
theboe. 


DS.  Iakatoht. 

The  inter-nasal  plate  ts  arched  and  winged— thi  mdl. 
menlary  condition  of  the  nasal  sacs,  the  apertures  of  vhid)- 
are  seen  beneath  the  arched  part  below  (Sg.  2,  n.). 

The  trabeculf,  antero-inferiorly,  become  fref  4gaio; 
these  free  extremities  are  the  ventral  ends  of  this  the  Gnl 
vUctrtd  ureh;  they  form  the  ptb  of  the  Sat,  emsrginat* 
rudimenlarv  ixA.  This  part  is  called  the  "  fronto-naal 
process"  (fiV  2,/.n.). 

On  the  sides  of  the  face  behind  the  mouth  are  seen  iltk 
(fig.  2,  1,  2,  3) ;  these  are  the  "  nsceral  clef^"  which  an 
always  developed  in  embryonic  vertehrata.  Between  thoe 
clefts  the  tinue  of  the  "mesoblast"  is  thickening  into  car- 
tilaginouB  rods ;  these  rods  are  the  post-oral  visceral  archn. 
the  rudiments  of  the  lower  jaw  and  hyoid  bone,  fiat  be- 
neath the  eye  is  seen  an  arcuate  bar  of  tissue  more  soliii 
than  its  surroundings ;  this  is  the  pterrgo-palatine  nxi  ft 
is  developed  in  the  niaxillo-palatine  process  of  the  mandib- 
ular or  first  poet-oral  arch ;  it  represents  the  bar  of  car- 
tilage which,  In  the  Fn^,  connects  the  mandibular  smpai- 
sorium  with  the  ethmoidiil  region.' 

Thej!rgt  visceral  arch,  then,  runs  along  in  &oflt  of  the 
paracliordal  cartilages;  the  trabecnlte  cianii  are  its  ri^ 
and  left  vwUtia.  The  >eeond  arch  can  only  be  tmoa- 
stood  by  reference  to  the  development  of  tile  lower  tvpa 
of  Vertehrata ;  for  in  the  Sharic,  Skate,  Newt,  and  Frag 
the  plery go-palatine  portion  is  not  a  distinct  cartilage,  Int 
runs  forward  as  a  proem  of  the  suspensory  part  of  the  lover 
jaw.  But  this  early  division  of  a  visceral  arch  into  u 
antero-superior  and  a  postero-inferior  liar  is  ve^  connaDt 
eeeond  visceral  arch  from  the  Siait  gp  la 


nous.  They  are  formed  of  soft  stellate  cells  in  the  mesobiuL' 
At  present  the  aubocular  pterygo-palatine  bai  is  var 
little  denser  than  Ibe  tinue  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  bit 
the  mandible  ilaeif  is  ttat  passing  into  cartilagev  Already 
it  is  in  two  pieces,  a  suspensory  piece  (figs.  1  uid  ^  ;.i, 
and  a  free  rod  [mk.) ;  the  npper  piece  becomes  the  quid- 
rate,  and  the  lower,  longer  part  the  articuto-Meckeliu  lar. 
The  processes  of  the  tulierous  upper  piece  are  indistiiKl, 
but  it  is  sinuous  below  where  !t  articulates  with  the  thick 


Properly  speaking,  the  hyoid  arch  is  compowi  of 
aco  visceral  arches ;  but  the  term  is  now  applied  stiioly  to 
the  Erst  of  these,  namely,  the  second  visceral,  or  the  udl 
of  the  tongue.  At  present  this  arch  has,  with  the  aae  in 
front  of  it,  its  anlero-m^ierior  [»ece  quite  soA;  it,  loo,  is 
development.    The  two  lower  pieces  (Gg.  i  ck.) 


form  the  skeleton  of  the  tongue.     They  s 

hyals,  and  between  these  is  a  small  basl-hyal  (I 

ing  to  the  first  basi-branchial  ofa  Fish.   Tbe  third  pM-oral 


U  (bX)  at 


arch  is  very  similar,  but  it  is  laiger,  and  its  upper  pieo 
already  fast  chondrifying.    That  corresponds  to  liie  1 
epi-branchiai  of  a  Fish,  3ie  lower  piece  to  the  Gut  cenio- 
hrancbial,   and   the  median   wedge    to   the  second  bMi- 
branchial.' 

Oanium  a/  Foul—Seeond  Stage.— In  from  Iwealy-lnir  to 
thirty^  honre,  or  about  the  banning  of  the  sixth  dar  of  iii- 
cnbalion,  the  chondro-cranium  of  the  chick  has  undergolit 
sundry  and  notable  changes.  A  sectional  view  (Eg.  31 
shows  that  the  hinder  and  front  cartilages,  parachonlil 
and  trabecular,  are  applied  to  each  other  unconforaiaUj, 
the  pantchordal  tracts  rising  high  between  tlie  second  aad 
third  cerebral  vesicles,  and  forming  the  posterior  pituinir 
wail,  a  shelving  structure  in  wliich  the  axial  skeleton  ends- 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  hinder  skull-floor  at  this  Wip 
(fig.  4)  shows  that  the  dorsal  or  hinder  ends  of  the  Inbcc- 
uIk  have  opened  out,  like  a  pair  of  callipers,  and  thai  die 
out-turned  ends  of  the  parachordal  cartilages  are  fused  with 
the  inner  margin  of  these  apices.  The  bud-shaped  jirooas, 
which  has  almost  freed  itself  from  the  rest,  opposiie  ibe 
bulbous  end  of  the  notochord,  is  the  true  apex  of  ihe  fiitf 
visceral  bar,  or  trabecula ;  in  the  next  stage  it  is  fsr  mon 
distinct  and  instructive.  Turning  again  to  the  veitica) 
section  [Sg.  3],  we  see  tliat  the  commissure  of  the  trabe<v 
ulie,  or  inler-nasat  plate,*  has  now  become  a  high  will  of 

'  Bee  article  AxrHieii,.  •ol.  i.  p.  eel,  Be.  »,  betvna  ti.  uid  iO. 
<Sae  Poster  and  Bsirour'i  <n>rE,  p.  233. 

•  Bee  Parker  "  On  tbe  Salmon's  Skull."  J>»I^  nau.,  IWTi.  |i^•tkH 
i    See  also  plale  2  of  the  same  paper  for  the  iobdf»llloB,la»W»^ 

<TblB  correipouds  to  tba  Satleaed.  Danov  n 
"      -  Fat.Lpp.aa.Mt.Bg>. 


cutilue,  MpuaUng  not  onl^  (h«  dsmI  nei,  but  kbo  the 
ejebatte. 

Th«t  p»rt  of  the  s^tQm  which  now  looks,  not  only 
downwuds,  but  u  also  turned  nomewhat  backwards  (fig.  3. 
alk.),  will  ultlmUelj  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mual  and 
frontal  regions.  A  new  thing  has  appeared,  namelj,  an 
turgouB  CMtilagiiKius  bud  at  the  mid-line  of  the  frontona- 


ment  of  the  byoid,  i 

t>ot  been  worked  out  in  the  Fowl's  chick,  but  In  an  embrjo 
of  the  House  Martin  {Ckdidoa  vrbioa),  corresponding  to 
the  Hlage  given  in  our  third  fif(ure  u  to  development. 

In  this  instance  the  quadrate  and  articular  Meckelian 
cartilage*  have  acquired  very  nearly  their  proper  form 
{Gg.  6,  g.,  ar^  kjI.),  the  suspenaorial  p^  harinK  a  free  for- 
ward   and   inward    looking   process,   the   "p^cle,"    and 

backward  turned  procew,  the  "otic  ptoceae,"  articu- 
lating with  the  auditory  sac  (this  is  drawn  an  cot  awa^ 
in  part,  and  only  that  which  is  conjoined  to  the  occi- 
pital cartilage  {t.e.o.)  is  given).  Just  below  and  behind 
'""  proctHB  of  the  quadrate,  exactly  where  in  riper 

we  Gad  the  /tustlra  ovaiit,  hanng  fitted  into  il 
the  decant  oval  base  of  the  "ooloinelU  luris,"  there  if 
in  this  inatenoe  a  curious  trowel  of  cartilage,  oDOtuiQOUi 


Fio.  a.— Hud  of  Oiei,  ucoad  aiigs.  titer  Ife  dir*  •>'  iucabilloD ; 
length  of  beid,  4  lino:  X  A  dlimeten;  a  lertlul  kcUod.  t.r.l, 
(.cj.  cs.S.  lit,  2d.  iDd  3d  crrebnl  lesIctM;  i,  It,  locsJItlei  of  Dnt 
■■d  Kcond  DSTT**  (DlfictoTT  (Dd  opcic);  pn.,  prsaiul  cinllipi 
«tt.,(>thmaidirLel.,iiDlerlcirclLiiold  wall:  n.i:f.,p«t«riarcUBotd  wall; 
lOlQCbard;  ri.<r.,  occtpltal  coadfls  (fnim  Ibts  point  to  (i.Eil.  lbs 
■gs  li  pcncbaidsl);  «.a.,  eiocclplul ;  ij^  [Dtecntl  carstld 


•a]  process ;  it  is  about  to  become  the  axia  of  the  beak, 
and  will  turn  forwards  and  upvaidg.  Thii  ia  the  prenasal 
or  baaitrabecular  cartilage,  a  notable  morphologKad  ele- 
ment up  here,  amonggt  the  Birds,  and  damn  amongst  the 
tower  or  autilaginouH  types  of  Fisbei.  At  the  present  it 
corresponds  exactly  to  Uie  etate  of  the  Qreen  Turde's  skull 
fcbwidrocraniuDi)  at  the  time  of  hatching,  and  in  that 


Fls.4^-Skull  at  CHek  whow  head  ■■•  Sfe  lln«  long.  iiiar< 
baU  of  bird's-eye  xieir,  X  "  diameiei*  Letierldg  aa  abo« 
_j.,., ,,_    . J ■---^-' Mrtilago;* 


la««.}i 


tbe  trabeculB  siteiullr. 


type  it  stops  at  this  stage,  not  raising  itself  into  a  forth- 
standing  rostnim. 

The  mouth,  which  In  the  firat  stage  was  a  large  four- 
aided  cleft,  wilh  produced  comers,  and  clean  l>eneath  the 
head,  as  in  a  Skate,  is  now  a  space,  the  axis  of  which 
poiniA  more  forward  than  downward,  a  good  step  towards 
Its  e»entual  direction.  The  further  development  of  Ih" 
facial  arcbea  will  be  beet  studied  in  old<  '    ' 


of  this,  the  Moond  sta^;  bat  at  ii 
~  't  wanted  the  condition  of  the  antero-mtpmw  seg- 
seoond  post.JDral  arch.    This 


— Fuiai  srcbu  of  H 


K  UartiD  (OteUdn  wMea),  BiUdls  U 


"Mdlole"  in  fronl.  "otic  nroooM"  behloiiBd  irtleiilat  tgcet  b*. 
low;  <ir.,krtlcul>r  part  ot  laudible;  ink,  Mwkal'i  urtilnge  (cut 
ttaroughV  m-U,  media^HprdM  (IHa  line  from  the  laUen  oiilj 
ruchA  iaif-amyto  tbia  bar);  '-M,  lupn-HUpedlsl ;  b jl.,  eit»-aU- 
peqtlD ;  ^Jl■•  lnfn-rtapediti  (loft) :  itJi.,  aljlo-b;*! ;  Uj.,  tjinnaia 
wing  of  «u»cdplUI;  M„  loDgM;  cJiy.,earx1o-tiyti:  t.Av.,  bMt-nyil; 
bJir^  bsit-bnnchlal;  V.  1,  lit  brsnoblal  or  tbyro-iiTBL 

by  the  upturned  end  of  its  handle  with  the  very  substance 
of  the  ear-capsule.  The  solid  sickle-shaped  cartilage  lie- 
hind  this  Is  the  "  tympanic  wing"  of  the  eioccipital  (l^.o.). 

Here  we  have  the  wantlni^  upper  and  anterior  seement 
of  the  byoid  arch,  corresponding  lo  the  separately  developed 
pterygo-palatine  bar,  its  "serial  homolo^ue."  The  blade 
or  free  end  of  the  trowel  is  concave  on  the  under  side,  and 
is  thick  above  and  at  its  margin  on  llie  outside;  it  ij 
pointed  above  and  below.  A  ligament  connects  the  upper 
point  with  the  ear-capsule  behind  the  quadrate,  and  an- 
other tract  of  soft  mdiffereal  litfiit  reachen  downwards  lo  a 
small  tiar  of  cartilafce,  which  lookR  i>ackwArds  and  a  little 
downwards.  This  little  cartilage  (lUi.)  is  only  connected 
with  the  distal  piece  {e.ht/.)  by  fibrous  tinnue;  it  is  the  stylo- 
hyal,and  corresponds  to  what  is  permanent  in  the  Crocodile. 
The  bar  itself  is  the  "medio-siapedial"  (nut.);  it  will  soon 
segment  itself  otT  from  the  ear-capsule,  bringing  away  with 
it  an  oval  piece  of  the  periotic  wall ;  that  ov^  part  is  the 
true  stapes.  The  broad  part  of  the  "blade"  is  llie  extra- 
stapedlal,  and  on  it  will  be  stretched  the  membi-a*i  fym- 
It  precisely  corresponds  now  with  that  of  that  old 
an  Hatleria  or  Splienodoii,' 

The  "stylo-hyal "  will  soon  be  conioined  to  the  eitra- 
stapediat  plate,  and  the  (afterwards)  cbondrified  band  will 
be  the  "  intro-stapedial.'" 

In  a  few  hours  the  change*  that  hare  taken  plaoe  in  the 


tlwakaUiD 


, SI  of  the 

_.. "On  Ibe  Stniclure  sod  DerUopmeiit  of 

>a  Pia,"  AIL  lHa,.,  1814,  p.  311.  . 


if  theie  parts  wlita  th«  on 


chick's  aknll  >i«  very  noticeable  tnd  imporUnt ;  these  are 
recorded  u  the  end  of  the  Hecond  ttage, 

A  side  view  of  the  chondro-craniura  (fig.  6),  the  mem- 
breno-cTftnium  above  the  brain  being  removed,  ahoini  how 
Tast  the  life-proceiMee  are  moulding  the  embryonic  head 
into  the  fashion  seen  in  the  adult;  no  trace  of  bone  haa 
appeared,  save  In  the  nideii  of  the  mandible.  The  roof  of 
Ihe  ekuU  never  chondrifieB,  but  is  covered  in  by  aeoondary 
bones.   Like  llie  HkuU  of  an  adult  Shark  or  Skate,  the  whole 


below  are  shown  in  figure  8,  the  remainder 


Fio.  S.—Bkull  of  a<ei.  seeocid  lUge,  bud  S  llnei  lon^. . .  

Oulcrilew,  "ith  br«ln  and  roof  PBioovod  to  ihov  chondnwirsn- 
loTQ.  LetMn  u  In  On.  I-l,  *llb  Ibe  uddltloD  or  al.n.,  altoMlt 
cirtllige^  i/j,  imeptiil;  alt..  •Ilethmoldil^np,,  pir*  pitnm;  <u.. 


chondro-cratiiiim  is  one  continuous  dtmctvlre — all  save  the 
post-oral  arches.  The  auditory  mam  in  now  environed  by 
cartilase  acrelchinB  over  the  back  of  the  head— the  occipi- 
r«l,  and  by  wing-like  growths  that  wall-in  the  bulk  of  the 
Drain  behind  the  eyea — the  alisphenoid  (o.i.).  The  high 
orbiut-nosal  wail  is  one  continuous  plale  of  cartilage,  eeem- 
.  ingly  only  a  crait  upgrowing  from  the  coalesced  tract  of 
the  trabeculM.  The  arched  wings  of  this  part,  which  we 
•aw  in  the  firat  alaf^e,  can  be  seen  to  be  marked  off  inio 
(hree  r^ons — an  aiiethmoid  ((U.t.).  an  aliseptal  (of.i.),  and 
an  alinaial  (o/.n.) ;  in  the  latter  is  the  external  nostril,  and 
dividing  the  ere  from  the  nose  is  a  Sat  partition,  the  part 
pJana  {p.p.).  'Between  (he  nasal  openings  and  (heir  cur- 
tains and  valves,  the  prenasal  cartilage  (p.n.),  still  arcuate, 
ujret  rising  in  front;  whilst,  behincTand  above,  the  great 
middle  wall  {elk.)  terminates  by  a  bud  of  cortiia^  which 
marks  the  fore-end  of  the  craniail  cavitj,  and  the  groove  on 
«ach  side  below  this  is  for  the  nerve  of  smejl  (l).~^7he 
oval  pituitary  space  has  become  a  neat  toimd  opeaing, 
through  which  the  internal  carotid  arteriee  enter ;  it  never 
chondrifies  below,  and  has  to  be  floored  aAerwards  by 
secondary  bone.  The  upper  hyoid  element  (d.)  has  now 
freed  itself  from  the  periolic  cartilage,  bringing  away  go 
mnch  as  serves  for  the  dilated  doreal  end,  ana  thus  leaving 
an  open  window  tftnatraovalii),  to  which  this  forms  tlie 
accurately  fitted  ahiitter.  In  front  of  thin  small  cartilage, 
the  quadrate  (7.)  shows  almost  its  adult  form,  and  tlie 
double  lower  condyle  fits  into  a  sinuous  concavity  on  the 
end  of  Meckel's  cartilage  (mt.).  This  free  bar^— the 
maodible — sends  backwards  a  posterior,  and  inwards  an 
internal  angular  process.  The  laler  and  feebler  ptery^ 
palatine  sickles  are  now  formed  intemaltr  of  small  thm- 
walled  spheroidal,  and  externally  of  fusiform,  cells  of  a 
larger  eiie.     They  ossify  befote  chondrification  can  take 

Interposed  between  the  akin  of  the  palate  and  fauces 
below  and  the  basis  cranii  above,  is  a  thick  mntof  granular 
tissue,  which  dues  not.  however,  chondrify,  but  omihes  as 
the  paraaphennid  and  baai-Iemporal  bones. 

Oonium  0/  Fowi—Tkint  Sone.— .\fter  about  three  or 
four  da^  that  is,  aliout  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of 
I  inciihation.  the  chondro-cranium  has  not  only  undergone 
Kreat  changes  in  size  and  form,  it  is  also  now  b^inning  to 
become  an  otUo-eranium.  All  that  is  cortilaginoiu  has  ac- 
quired a  neat  finish  (figs.  7,  8) ;  the  occipital  condyle  [o.e.] 
is  perfect ;  (he  super-occlpilal  arch  is  complete  (lig.  8,  8.0.) ; 
and  bone  is  forming  in  three  places  in  the  occiput  (n-c,  t.o.), 
and  the  Iwne  (pa.i.j  which  underlies  the  orbital  septum  boa 
grafled  itself  upon  the  cartilage  of  the  basi-apbenoidal  re- 
pion.  That  bone,  the  para-sphenoid  (rJij.),  and  the  other 
investing  bonee,  are  now  growing  in  (he  tissue  lielween  the 
ikin  and  the  cranio-bcial  elements;  thoee  tliat  can  be  seen 


1  {p.n.)  is  but  gentle;  this 
Tong  spatnlate  ocnliDm- 
lion  of  the  base  of  the 
orbito-nasal  septum,  lb> 
"  baai-trabeculsr  biT,"  or 
foremost  key-stone  laeei 
of  the  body,  isnowslia 
fullest  height  of  erowtk, 
and  ready  to  dedme.  It 
is  now  (he  accurue  cood- 
terport  of  the  axis  of  the 
cutwater  of  such  Fishd 
«a  (he  Skate.  Bav-fidi, 
and  Shark.  Those  wbo 
look  for  the  underlfing 
unity  of  the  various  typH 
may  here  see  how  fit  ikii 
unpaired  rod  is  to  hare 
modelled  on  it  all  kiodi 
of  beaka  of  Birds.  On 
(his  bar  a  tri-radiUi 
patch  of  bone  is  fonnd 
right  and  left,  leaving  it 


above,  and  at  (he  ton- 
end.  These  an  the 
yonng  nremaxilUric^ 
and  are  bones  thai  is 
most  Birds,  as  in  Qaeooi 
Fishes,  overshadow  toi 
starve  the  upper  jaw- 
bones, or  moxilliritf 
proper,   so    large,   rela- 


tively. 


most   othet 


Fio.  T.-SUuU  of  Chick,  tbird  tttge.    types.         Akeady    tin 
part  of  bual  region,  tmm  »b<w8,  X    have   each  B  palatine.  • 

F.iiT'sn-iSi.r."'  -St »»'.  "J  •  j"'!^  r 

toctaard  (n.c.)  li  tfto  Id  lis  In  sa    cess.     The  machiiten'  ol 
opeo  ipace  in  front— lb*  potifrior    the      first      poM-Oial    n 

the  rudimont  V  the  bul-occlpItaL  the  free  mandible,  whicb 
will  be  described  in  ■ 
more  advanced  stage.  The  quadrate  (^.)  is  ossifying;  th( 
pterygoid  and  palatines  (pg.,pa.)  are  ossified  ;  they  ate  ren 
simple  bars.  Between  the  premaxillary  and  the  qnidntr 
are  bones  that  have  been  formed  in  (he  outer  partor(he 
"  maxitlo-paiatine  process"  of  the  embrvo;  (he;r  are  the 
feeble  maxillary,  with  its  ingrowing  maiillo- palatine  plate, 
and  the  still  feebler  jugat  and  quadrsio-jugol  (nx.,  Hf, 

(in. the  mid-line  a  grooved  style  of  bone,  the  rostruin  1/ 
the  parasphenoid,  carriea  the  rounded  lower  edge  of  ihe 
inter-orbital  septum,  and  has  grafted  itself  upon  lliecsniligs 
of  the  pitoitary  ring,  causing  it  also  to  ossify.  On  each 
side,  behind  these  new  bony  patches,  a  free  tongue  irf 
cartilage  is  seen.  These  tongues  are  the  apices  of  the 
trabecular  bars.  They  are  better  seen  in  the  partial  «ie» 
(fig.  7).  Underflooring  the  fore-half  of  the  main  skoll 
base,  close  behind  the  pituitary  ossifications,  theJhit^  mil 
of  aub-mucous  tissue  is  fast  becoming  bony.  There  i>  1 
right  and  left  aquarish  patch,  very  large  and  elegant;  in 
Ihe  grooved  mid-line  a  few  osseous  points  are  sbo  wa, 
ready  to  grow  right  and  left  into  the  two  plaies,  and  i« 
make  them  one.  These  are  the  l)asi -temporals  (A.I.).  IVy 
soon  coalesce  with  the  ossifying  baai -sphenoid  abore,  »nJ 
they  represent  the  hnnrlle  of  the  dagger-sh.-iped  pat* 
sphenoid  of  the  Frog.'  The  super-occipital  region  {tJ)-]  ■ 
still  soft,  and  (he  ei  occipital  a  do  not  reach  to  the  ciHidy- 
loid  foramina  (9).  They  begin  at  the  hole  for  the  npM, 
and  run  to  the  selvedge  at  the  foramen  magnum  (8,/«-|. 
The  kidney-shaped  transverse  condyle  {o.e.)  has  in  its  sub- 
stance the  diminishing  nolochord  (n^),  which,  however, 
is  better  seen  in  the  partial  upper  view  [fig.  7,  ilc).  T1>is 
figure  shows  that  the  notochord  has  tried,  as  it  were,  to 
break  up  into  three  fusiform  segments.  The  biiliier  of 
these  is  enclosed  in  an  ectosteat  sheath,  which  will  aSf<* 
with  bonv  growth  the  neighboring  caitilage,  right  and  Mt, 
to  form  (he  baa i -occipital.  The  fore-part  is  narrower,  iM 
lies  in  an  open  space,  the  oounterpait  of  the  membtaocs 
floor  ("pos(erior  basi-cranial  fbntanelle"— Rathke),  whkt 
I  Eee  irtlcte  AMPHIBE*.  toI.  i.  p.  MO.  Of.  S,  fu. 
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lita  behind  the  futaitair  ■pace  in  the  Siukc^a  embrjo. 
On  each  lide  of  the  middle  notiKhordal  spiadle  are  seen 
Uie  elegaat  maniinillar;  elendooi  caused  07  the  eocloeed 
coMax  {eL),  The  internal  carotids  (Ca.)  are  aeen  creeping 
thmugh  the  pituitaiy  hole,  and  on  each  aide  the  (MuBca- 
tion  lias  bean  act  up,  which  forma  the  true  eado-ekeletal 
liMi-ephenoid.    On  each  side  of  the  posterior  pituituy  or 


bu1-«phflnvidml  ngloa. 


<  to  d1am«(«rs. 

Aroand  tb«  luvs  pnoiuiit  eartUjua  p-n-.  wbLch,  bfibEad,  mat  Intn 
tha  Hplam  nu),  us  hid  the  prenuilllkria  lpi.k.    Tbne  >rs  t)ir 

Tlm^Htx^  maxlUftry;  ■u-p^,  it«  liiD«r  proc«u;  /..  jueiJ;  q.j.,  qn^ul- 
nlo^ogiL  Within  ttacM  ire— jm.,  pilitlne;  m.,  pterigoM;  r.6>. 
~-^— moT  Nial-tpheDald  (pmipbenold) ;  thia  {iiprepdlDg  loioihi^ 
-*^ — "-' —iloa.  Snaked  bT  ihallnnilB.  Had  ihoTe  ud  be- 
enoldiloj.i.  lathe bnodpirtkntbtfaLlovIng 
Tii.,»A,  l>Ml4«mpor«l»;  *.,  tjini»nlr!C»»Ur;/.m  fnnunBa  iuhii- 
Duni  tAf^the  booj  eiocclplUlii  >ji,  (upei-occlpltaL  Other  Iti- 
ten  •■  itara. 

-dinoid  wall,  the  cartilage  is  [uncbed  in  to  let  the  great 
trigemtual  nerrea  pa«  over:  hot  two  parta  of  inlensest 
IntereM  are  seen  on  each  side  of  these  sliallow  noichea. 
These  are  the  apicea  of  the  trabeculn  {tg.),  free-ended 
carved  tongaee  of  cartilage,  with  dark  cells  in  their  inte- 
rior, and  fixed  to  the  ont-turDed  anterior  ends  of  the  para- 
chordal cartilsg^  just  vhere  the  new  bonj  matter  is  neen. 
The  meaning  of  these  porlE  that  make  the  pituitary  region 
was  not  seen  at  the  time  b>  the  author  of  the  paper  we  are 
■quoting  (Parker  "  On  the  Fowl'i  Skall '' ) ;  further  nsearch 
was  needed,  and  his  Qguree  are  of  much  greater  value  than 
hisdeBcripuona. 

Oranitm  0/  Fowl— Fourth  Sage.— At  the  bef^nninft  of 
the  third  week  of  incubation  tlie  chondro-cranrnm  is  not 
«ol7  perfect  as  to  form,  but  it  has  also  so  much 


111  bonr  territoriei  as  to  make  it  verjr  nsefiil  for  comparison 
with  eAmutroMwut  skulls  of  the  lower  types.  When  every 
investing  bone  has  been  removed,  we  get  tach  a  structum 
as  is  shown  (from  above)  in  Gg.  9.  Here  the  cranisJ  bosiu 
has  a  short  and  fenestrate  floor,  and  doubly-winged  sides, 
which  are  r^tly  scooped  abov^  and  form  a  pair  of  srm- 
metrical  ledges  on  which  the  widest  part  of  the  brun  rests, 
whilst  the  floor  dips  much  lower  down,  where  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  pituitary  body  regi.  The  scooped  fenes- 
trate alisphenoids  {aj.)  look  inward,  but  fail  to  reach  the 
median  line  by  a  great  space,  which  space  is  filled  in  by 
no  orbital  mngi,  such  as  we  should  see  in  a  Liiard,  Turtle, 
or  Mammal.  The  whole  orbital  region  is,  in  the  skull, 
a  steep  wall,  having  a  retral  creet  on  its  fore-part,  this 
crest  being  the  rudiment  of  the  large  sheet  of  cartilage 
(itgmtit  cranii),  which  is  thrown  over  the  bniin  in  the 
young  Salmon.'  This  wall  (p.s.),  this  crest,  and  the  ele- 
gant cartilaginous  awning  in  front  of  the  citst,  contuning 
valves  and  folded  curtains  of  most  eunr' ''  — 


Fio.  ».-Slull  of  OWet,  (Ourth  umgt.  heia  nwriv  iM  '"eh  long,  he> 
rlDalag  of  third  week,  X  4  dluneien.  The  ad^tloaul  laUart  are— 
u/.,if*pbenotdi]feaBnn;pJ/,pi>iCarIarbul-craala]roatanel]ei 
pr«..  prootic  boos ;  lUJ.,  lalerlor  lenilclnular  anil ;  Lt-n..  Ijrmprinla 
•ring  oreiocdpltal;  »a,  bul-occlpltal )  aa,fbrameD  roluBduiOi  t, 
foramen  ovsle, 

(see  figs.  10  and  11)— all  these  have  grown  oot  of  that 
intei^nnsal  plate  formed  by  the  trabeculn  as  their  commis- 
sure (figs.  I  and  2,  fr.). 

Morphologically  considered,  these  are  ndJed  and  distinct 
elements,  but  their  difierentiacion  from  (he  tnbecube  can- 
not be  seen  well  until  now,  and  even  now  it  is  imperfect. 
The  leafy  coverings  of  cartilage  are  seen  to  dip  down  on 
each  side  of  the  prenasal  spatula  in  front,  snd  the  carti- 
lage at  this  part  forms  a  coiled,  valvular  Doee-lid — the  "ali* 
nasal  r^on."  From  this,  in  its  inside,  there  hangs  a  cur- 
tain, all  of  cartilage  (fig.  10,  tub.),  the  "  alinasal  turbinal." 
It  curves  towards  the  septum,  and  then  tuns  upwards  be- 
low to  beoome  parsJlel  to  the  inturned  naaal  wall  ('.a.u.). 
Behind  thealiuasal  comes  the  aliseptal  region  (a^);  and 
when  cut  across  at  the  notch  behind  it  and  the  hinder  lutl 
of  the  roof,  it  shows  a  doubly  coIle<l  outgrowth,  the  io- 
1  8m  "  BelnuHi-i  Skull,"  op.  tit-,  pUU  4.  fig.  1,  Mr. 
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ferior  tiirbioal"   (fig.   II,  i.A.)    Tlie    hinder  t^OD    or 

"aliethiiioitl"  is  tlie  true  oliiMtoij  r^on;  the  roof  nd- 

denl^  turns  inward,  and  ii 

coiled  upon  itself,  w  as  to 

form  the   bagpipe-ahRped 

upper     turbinate,     wboea 

Ewollen    faoea      look    iii< 

wards  (o  the  mesethmoid. 

Behind      their     intumed 

part   the;  send   dnm   a 

cartilaginoua  curtain,   the 

pari  piano,   or  anlorbltal 

piala    the    fore-foce    of 

which  does  not  develop 

vnj  obvious  "middle  tnr- 

binal"  aa  in  Man. 

The    difierentiatioQ    of 
distinct  morphological  re-     Fio.    lO.— Sknll    of    OUat   fbartb 


nto  » 


>wbe 

n  the 


tbe  tuDS  I  pa.,  piuillue : 
Mllirr.  Od  euli  ilde  of 
:  bue  of  the  Mptum  tb* 


well-develoi 
As  in  the  Batikc,  the 
bito-OBsal  aepluni  was,  in 
the  second  stage,  a  con- 
tinuoua  sheet  of  cartilage.' 

Looking  upon  the  tra- 
becule as  the  first  facial  arch,  correlated  to  and  aupplied 
b^  (he  orbito-nasal  nerve,  we  see  why  there  should  l>e  a 
Kgmentation  of  tliis  uppermost  and  ibremoat  part  of  tha 
bee  into  a  auspensorium  and  a  free  arch,  such  as  is  seen 
Dezt  behind  in  the  mandible. 

This  aegmentacion  has  commenced,  and,  oddl^  mongh, 
that  part  of  the  trabecular  commissDre  which  will  be  •!>- 
•orbed  has  not  lost  its  original  Sap-shape  (see  6g.  12,  cf^ 
I.V.L).  The  hour-glaas-ehaped  window  here  fprmcd  bj  met- 
amorphic  action  will  become  a  notch  in  a  da/  or  two,  and 
tke  fiat  region  of  the  trabeculs  wiil  be  absorbed.  Thus  we 
get  the  Tinamine  stage;'  for  ia  that  intermediate  form  be- 
tween the  Ratite  and  Carinate  types — the  Tinamou — tlie 
inetamorphic  proceesea  are  stayed  midway,  and  the  bird  is  a 
native,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Struthio-Qallinaceoua  "  marches." 
Beneath  the  retral  ethmoidal  spike  is  seen  the  olfactory 
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ucial  bar — the  trabeculm.    And  the  result  of  the  meta- 
morphosis in  this  Carinate  bitd  is  the  formaCion  of  a  pear- 


ahaped  fenestra  (i-oj.)  between  the  eyeballs.  This  window 
was  not  cut  out  bj  Nature  in  a  6t  of^ economy  (as  tbe  mere 
teleologists  vainly  speak),  but  ia  a  fairly  commenced  sepa- 
ration of  the  common  crest  of  the  coalesced  trabecule 
from  the  ethmoid  forwards  and  the  preaphenoid  behind 

Tne  notch  behind  the  cartilaginous  &ame  of  this  win- 
dow is  formed  by  membrane  into  the  optic  ibramen.  A 
line  drawn  horicontallv  along  tbe  base  of  the  fenestra,  and 
another  vertically  Co  the  upper  margin  of  its  narrow  end, 
would  mark  out  the  starveo  presoheaoid,  without  alie,  of 
this  bird;  for  the  mesethmoid  and  the  basi-sphenoid  (?<<■■ 
6.*.)  meet  below  the  fenestra.  Underneath  the  inter-orbital 
plate  the  parasphenoid  balk  (quite  distinct)  ia  seen,  and 
'  nu.  IViBH.,  IBSS,  plsta  7,  flj.  3, 
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underneath  the  basal  bones  the  basi-temparal  lUb  (ii.]. 
Turning  again  to  the  bird's-eye  view  (fig.  9.),  we  see  that 
tbe  notochord  is  now  enclosed  in  a  apeuhead-shaped  booe, 
the  basi-occipital  [b.o.).  It  is  ridged  above  by  the  eodtsd 
notochord,  and,  behind,  the  swelling  halves  of  the  condjla 
(».«.)  are  seen.  This  basal  bone  is  Enincated  in  frni^ 
and  forma  the  hinder  marvin  of  the  wide  ronnded  "pos- 
terior basi-craniai  fontauelfe"  (p.b./.].  On  each  nd«  ve 
the  eioccipiCals  {t-o.),  and,  above,  (he  perfected  occipital 
arch  has  a  pair  of  super-occipilais  ((.a.)  aa  in  man.  The 
outer  occipital  region  is  grooved  to  receive  the  invtaiiig 
bonea,  and  haa  tympanic  wines  to  enlarge  and  protect  tiul 
cavity.  On  each  side  of  the  fore-part  of  the  b)nd-ocd|uiil 
is  aeen  the  oochlea  (cL)  ;  and  in  the  ledge  above  tbe  miiii 
periotic  bone,  the  prootic  (pro.)  is  largely  spresding  (th* 
two  lener  oaaiclea  are  appearing,  but  will  be  bHtershovil 
in  the  next  stage).  The  foramen  ovale  (6)  is  very  lu^; 
it  is  Ixinnded  behind  by  the  prootic,  and  in  front  by  tbe 
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aliaphenoid  (au.).  This  "  great  wing "  has  a  large  ooitral 
fenestra,  round  which  thelxuie  has  crept  In  somewbil 
yonnger  spedmens  this  bon/  matter  waa  in  ftra  padoy 
one  above  and  another  lielow  the  fenestra.  Tbe  same 
thing  may  be  seen  in  arboreal  birds,  aa  the  Cotnmoo 
Spartow. 

The  atem  of  the  alisphenoid  almost  meets  ita  Mo*- 
process  over  the  posterior  clinoid  wall  (p.el.).     In  (he  R(b 


OulBide,  the  aU^iheiuid 


The  round  pi(ui(ary  s . . 

secondary  parasphenoidal  floor  has  been  ranoved.  We 
reaerve  a  description  of  the  fast^rowing  roof  bonea  fhr  tin 
next  atage,  when  they  are  most  instructive  for  comparisn 
with  those  of  Fishes  and  Beptilea. 

Oranivm  of  Fowl — fyiA  Jiojjs, — In  a  day  or  two  aftn- 
hatching,  the  skull  of  the  chicken  is  excelloit  for  com- 
parison; as  in  Cattle,  so  in  (he  Fowl  and  ita  relation^  "their 
young  ones  are  in  good  liking"  as  soon  as  theyannar; 
heoce  they  are  strong  in  bone  and  sinew  very  early,  the 
growth-proceesea  taking  place  rapidlj. 

The  under  view  (flg.  13)  shows,  behind  the  orli^  astmof 
cranial  box.  Synchondroses  of  the  remainder  of  tbe  duo- 
dro-cranium  divide  the  endo-skeletal  lane- territories;  and 
that  organic  attraction  which  causes  the  perfect  oorreladca 
of  the  shallow  with  the  deeper  layers  of  die  mesoblast,  hi* 
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riren  m  here  bony  eocMements,  that  not  only  fill  in  what 
was  waolin);  in  Ihe  chondro-cnnium,  bat  also  OTwlie  and 
doable  the  Blrenglh  of  the  owiSed  cartilage  itnelt  All 
y  neat  and  finished  now,  aad  now  ia  the  nick  of  Ume  In 
wUoh  can  be  *eeD  most  of  the  satuna,  lo  aoon  to  he  ob- 
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Btented  by  the  almost  ani venal  ankyloaia  tliat  takes  place 
afterwaida — apn>oe«  hr  which  Naturr^  in  the  Biid,  rapidly 
filla  in  nearly  all  her  ibotpriate.  Here  she  ia  as  hard  to 
bind  H  Proleiu  himwlf;  and  the  morphological  worker  ia 
often  •««  beMead  to  c&tch  all  the  traneroniiBtioiia.  If  the 
chkk  wci«  to  retain  throughout  life  ita  preeent  form  of 
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ttee,  it  would  much  resemble  a  Hemipod.  We  have  seen 
how  ita  skull  becomes  meiamorpbosed  from  a  lower  into  a 
hiirfier  and  a  itill  higher  type  day  by  day. 

Thla  basal  view  shorn  that  the  bony  piecee  of  the 
ooapital  arch  are  fast  forming  a  strong  nng,  after  the 
manner  of  a  vertebra.  The  keystone  piece  (t.o.)  ia  now 
one  bone,  with  the  remaiua  of  the  suture  above.    The 


lotochord  sUll  exists  in  the  btwil  piece  (b^.).  and  is  teen 
n  the  condyle,  the  dimple  of  which  is  caused  by  iL  Tho 
lasi-temporal  plate  (b.C.)  is  now  a  low  tiiaOKle,  with  its 
ase  behind ;  the  base  is,  as  it  were,  gnawed]^  the  jagged 
edge  joining  the  overlyins  spheno-occipital  by  a  squamous 
Butiir&  This  thick  plate  is  emarginale  in  front,  below  the 
meeting  of  the  eustachian  tubes  (<u>),  and  this  notch  is 
the  mark  of  the  ori^nal  symmetry  of  this  double  bone, 
the  mld-Une,  the  basi-temporal  is  mam- 
le,  these  elegant  iwellinKs  being  due  lo 
the  cochle«  that  are  encrsted  in  the  oesifying  cartilage 
above.  Behind,  it  is  eared,  and  over  these  ears  the  inter- 
□sl  carotids  creep  as  they  seek  the  pituitary  space  ready  to 
form  the  "  circle  of  Willis."  The  bone  above  nod  in  front 
of  the  basi-t«mporal  is  a  compound  of  the  roilrai  paraaphe* 
noid  and  the  proper  basi-sphenoid.  Alt<^ther,  this  is  a 
very  extensive  and  multiform  elemeuL  Directly  in  front 
of  the  basl-leraporal  it  is  scooped  at  the  meeting  of  the 
eoBtachian  tuba — diverticula  of  the  first  viBceral  clefL 
In  fruDt  of  that  part  the  roetmm  is  soon  a  free  structure, 
grooved  for  the  inter-orbital  septum ;  but  behind  and  above 
uie  bssi-temporal  the  bony  mass  is  all  one,  and  it  has  an 
upper  and  a  lower  wing  on  each  side  behind  the  strong 
wall  which  it  has  built  around  the  pituitary  well.  The 
upper  of  these  wings  are  ossifications  of  tnat  cartilage 
irnich  we  saw  was  formed  by  coalescence  of  the  sui-apiral 
part  of  the  trabecule  with  the  fore-end  of  the  parachordal 

The  lane  posterior  baal-cranial  fontanelle  hia  now  be- 
come the  deep  chink  which  exists  as  a  ditch  between  Iheoe 
poBt-piluitary  hanks  (Gg.  14,  p.b.f.).  On  the  upper  surface 
the  chink  reaches  the  basi-occipital ;  in  the  horiioDlal 
section  (fig.  14)  it  is  cut  away  behind. 

The  lower  and  outer  pair  of  wings  of  the  basi-aphenoid 
are  very  large  (figs.  13  and  14) ;  they  build,  on  each  side, 
the  anterior  tympanic  recess  (a.t.r.),  and  their  starting  point 
of  growth  is  from  the  free  apices  of  the  trabecule,  which 
are  thus  feaiheni  with  these  large  coiled  laminee  of  peri- 
osteal hone  that  enclose  another  diverticulum  of  the  first 
visceral  dell,  which  lies  over  the  eustachian  passage. 

Close  in  front  of  the  eustachian  groove  the  soldered  part 
of  the  rostrum  widens  into  a  pair  of  prq'eclions,  and,  npoa 
thew^  ohliqnely  placed  facets  of  cartilage  are  attached  for 
articulation  with  countetpart  caTtilsges  on  the  pterygoid 
bonea  [pg.). 

These  perfectly  distinct  cartilages  are  the  remit  of  a 
pecnliar  metamorphosia  of  the  outstanding  (basi-pteiygoid) 
SDQis  of  the  tnbecube.  In  the  Baiila,  as  in  I^iaards  and 
Serpents  on  the  one  hand  and  Mammals  on  the  other,  these 
eitOTtal  fUrygoul  plates  or  processes  are  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  cartilage,  the  posterior  coi^ugalional  spurs  that  grow 
out  for  union  with  the  pterygo-palatine  arcade.'  Like  the 
subdivision  of  the  ethmo-trabecular  wall,  this  segmentation 
of  originally  continuous  cartilage  is  of  the  highest  morjdio- 
logicd  importance.  Several  ouier  things  of  this  kind  will 
be  found  in  this  class,  where  the  VertebrsM  pattern  haa 
been  specialised  and  metamorphosed  to  its  highest  di^ref^ 
as  if  to  produce  types  that  shonld  be  u  imamnss  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forms  beneath  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
rostrum  just  runs,  pointed,  to  the  edge  of  the  cranio-facial 
cleft  (fig.  lS,r.6.a.toap.).  In  front  of  this  notch  the  septnm 
nasi  is  seen,  narrow  and  rounded,  and  it  lerminalee  below 
in  the  starving  prenasal  (s.n.,p.n.).  Around  and  inAvntof 
(hat  rod  the  now  aingle  premazillary  clings ;  it  has  its  under 
■nrftce  grooved  to  the  end,  where  that  rod  lay,  its  sides 
develoned  into  the  sharp  denlaiy  region  (fig.  13,  d.jKc),  and 
its  nnoer  part  growing  backwards  as  two  nearly  parallel 
bands,  the  palabne  proceeses  (p.pz.),  that  articiilale  with  the 
palatine  btmei  (p^O-  These  latter  bones  run  bacltwards  in 
the  same  gently  diverging  manner,  and  then  curve  inwards 
to  be  tied  the  one  to  the  other,  before  they  bend  outward 
wain,  foot-]ike,  to  articulate  with  the  pterygoids  (p?.)- 
These  palatines  are  very  simple ;  they  give  off  from  meir 
main  turs  merely  a  scooped  lamina,  growing  towards  the 
skull  base,  becoming  the  ethmo-pa latino  in  front;  and 
this  part  articulates  with  a  splint  of  the  trabecular  arch, 
the  small  styliform  vomer  (c),  which  is'  notched  liehind, 
blimtly  pointed  in  A-ont,  and  primarily  atygoos. 

The  pterygoids  (p^.)  are  stout  little  bony  mallets,  with 

lad,  as  if  of  leather— the  cartilaginoos  articular  meniscus, 
here  each  hooB  glides  on  the  similarly  padded  tiBbeenlai 
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region  tbme  faceta  look  npwudB  and  inwuda.  He  end 
of  the  palatine  ia  articulated  bj  strong  fibrei  to  a  nnaooa 
notch  on  the  fore-end  of  the  pterjKoid.  Thia  notch  ii 
bounded  bj  the  basi-pteiygoid  facet  belov,  and  bf  a  aCunted 
"  meao-pteiygoid  proccs  "  above,  which  rides  over  the  pal- 
atine. It  is  arretted  in  the  QaliinaeeiB,  and  never  becomee 
legmented  aS  (see  belair).    The  li[nder  end  of  the  pterj- 

End  ia  Knoped  beloir  to  articulate  with  the  counterpart 
nob  on  the  front  face  of  the  quadrate.  A  joint  cavity  ia 
Ibrmed  her&  Above  that  joint,  and  looking  upwards  and 
forwards,  it  a  very  Munied  "  epi-pterygoid  "  process,  which 
dings  to,  and  ia  strongly  strapped  upon,  the  quadrate  by 
fibrous  tissDe. 

The  large  quadrate  bone  {figa.  13  and  15,  ;.)  ha*  ita  free 
pedicle  or  orbital  process  still  soil  above.  Its  otic  process 
has  a  larger  roonded  head  for  the  a^intmosal  [tq.),  and 
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ticniar  hcet  la  somewhat  divided,  by  a  shallow  foasa,  into 
«n  outer  larger  and  an  inner  lesser  TaceL  The  otic  process 
pasMS  throng  the  front  of  the  tympanic  cavity  (Brst  cleft), 
tmd  becomes  involved  in  the  membnuie  thereto  attached, 
namely,  the  tnetnbrana  tympani.  It  was  mistaken  by  anat- 
omists of  the  last  (renenition  for  the  true  tympanic  bone. 
Behind  this  bone  (see  Gg.  13)  there  are  seen  two  holes,  the 
inoer  of  them  leads  to  the  anditory  fenestra  (ovalis  and 
rottmda),  and  the  outer  is  the  opening  into  a  gallery  which 
communicates,  by  means  of  diploS,  with  one  on  the  other 
side.  These  are  the  "  upper  tympanic  reoenes,"  and  have 
their  connterpartB  in  the  Crocodile.  Besides  the  pterygoid 
and  palatine,  in  that  [>art  of  the  mandibular  arch  whidi 
it  folded  over  the  month,— for  the  fitst  poat-iral  enfolds  it- 
self to  make  all  the  lower  and  much  of  the  upper  jaw, — 
there  are  in  the  outer  part  of  the  mazillo-palaline  procesi 
three  bones  formed  on  each  side,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  Brat  of  these  is  the  bony  idiUegiis  maxillary  (ns.), 
with  a  bony  foot,  that  grows  inwards  and  backwanls  in  a 
&lcate  manner,  to  articulate  with  the  sides  of  the  fore-end 
•f  tlH  vnmer.    These  are  the  maxillo-paiatlns  processes 


{mx.  f .).  B^ind  the  maxillary,  orerUppiog  its  jogal  pro- 
MSB,  IS  the  styloid  jugal  {j.) ;  and  behmd  this,  and  oia- 
laoping  it,  the  quadrato-jugal,  which  is  hooked  to  fit  in  tli« 
siae  of  the  base  of  the  quadrate  behind  {9.J.,  q.).  That  ii 
a  small  joint  cavity  at  this  place. 

The  side  view  (fig.  15J  illustrates  the  above  deaeripdoo , 
but  it  also  shows  much  ttiat  is  not  viaible  below.  The  sec- 
don  (fig.  16)  helps  us  still  further. 

The  roofing  bones  are  now  well  seui ;  the  largest  of  tbess 
are  the  frontals  (/.),  which  form  the  upper  crescent  of  the 
large  circle  of  the  eye.  They  fiatten  m  front,  where  they 
are  overlapped  by  the  nasa^  and  nasal  prooeeses  of  tlia 
premaxilhulEB  (n.  par.) — a  peculiarly  ornithic  character 
amongst  the  higher  vertebnita.  The  orbital  rim  ii  veiy 
neat  and  perfect;  the  main  part  of  the  bone,  covoing  the 
hanitplurt,  is  a  convex  isdiating  scale.  Iiwde  the  othil 
the  bone  sends  inwards  a  thin  scooped  orbital  procea  (/.], 
on  whose  convex  surface  the  sloping  brain  rests.     Tha 
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bila  to  invest  the  fnntanelle,  and  the  orhito-apheiMHds.  at 
yet,  are  not  The  somewhat  oblong  and  also  'convex  pan- 
etals  (p.)  stop  up  the  gap  as  hr  as  to  the  occipital  artl>; 
they  are  much  smaller  than  the  frontals.  Both  the  paiit- 
tals  and  ftonlals  are  flanked  and  in  some  degree  overiapped 
by  the  squamosals  (tq.),  which  are  more  irregular  in  sows 
than,  hut  are  fully  as  large  as,  the  parietals.  Half  tl 
inner  hoa  is  teen  within  (fig.  16,  s;.);  the  whole  d|^ 
edge  behind  is  hidden  in  this  view,  and  much  of  tli~ '~~ 
lart,  which  forms  a  strong  eave  over  the  huge  ei 
?lie  lower  edge  has  a  cnp  for  the  quadrate  mai_ 
On  the  outside  (fig.  15)  there_  is  to  be  noticed  a  variabjs 
cartilaginous  tract;  it  takes  in  all  the  el^ant  cTMceatic 
ipanio  wing  of  the  exoccipitals  (t-co.),  and  also  nws  in 
It  of  and  between  the  ex-  and  niper-oodpitalB[M.,sA) 
Between  the  two  bones  is  the  posterior  opisthotic  legioa; 
in  front  of  the  exocdpital  is  the  epiolic  resioo.  Froo)  tht 
Inside  the  imbrication  of  the  cranial  ana  anditory  banes 
to  be  verr  regular  uid  remarkable.    Banningrotwd 


Rnd  tenm,  beMnd  aai  betow  the  pixterior  inargin  of  th« 
frontal,  we  see  the  teaaunte  aliaphenoid  (<u.)  Dndankiit- 
ing  the  orbital  pUte  of  the  frontal,  then  the  hollowed 
fauier  &G«  (tf  tb«  aqatmowl,  and  btliind  and  above  that 
the  Mooiniic  of  the  parietal.  Below  the  ume,  and  also  be- 
hind il^  we  haT*— «»»e,  two  bones,  the  proolio  In  front 
and  the  Ntpet^ocdpilal  behind.  Bat  the  litter  lakei  in  all 
ihe  braadth  behind,  whiUt  below  the  prootia  are  two,  the 
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ocapital  {op^  t!o.).  These  are  infero-Iateral  elements.  Be- 
low the  whole  are  the  basi-aphenoid  and  the  iMsi-ocdintal, 
both  of  them  nnderfloored  by  the  bsai-temporat  (ft.o.,  b.L]. 
Bo  much  tilted  backwards  is  the  Biidilorj  mass  ^at  the 
crown  of  the  anterior  canal  laj.c.)  is  imbedded  in  the  supers 
occipitaL  In  a  Liiard,  .Snake,  or  Turtle  that  part  woald 
be  flnt  endoaed  in  a  separate  epiotic  bone,  which  would 
be  aoon  coofloent  with  the  super-occipitut.  But  in  these 
blKh  Samoptidit  the  epiotic  is  a  small,  late  centra  formed 
behind  tlie  commencement  of  the  anterior  caiuu  In  the 
&i>nt  nart  of  the  recess  in  which  the  "flocculus"  liea. 
Also  tha  opislhotic  is  small,  but  is  diitina  for  three  or 
four  months;  it  is  a  wedge  of  bone,  flat-lkced  within, 
forming  a  straight  suture  with  Che  kind  edge  of  the 
prootic,  and  exteroallj  runs  as  a  fine  thread  of  hone 
between  the  two  fenestne  of  the  labyrinth.  We  do  not 
•ee  Ibis  bone  behind  until  afterwards,  and  it  soon  coalei 
with  the  exocdpltal,  first  with  it  and  afterwards  with  _. 
prootic,  as  in  Lizards  aad  Snakes.'  After  the  elemenla 
of  the  chondrifying  cranium  have  run  into  each  other,  the 
•aeloeed  ear  organs,  bj  their  copious  growth,  and  also  \tj 
their  having  many  diverticula,  such  as  the  cochlea  and 
oaoals,  trespass  on  neighboring  territories,  so  that  whilst 
the  cochle«  burrow  info  the  parachordal  region,  the  seml- 
circular  canals  find  room  in  the  occipital  arch. 

In  the  Oteeous  Fish  ("Salmon's  Skull "  PkH  Trant^ 
ISTS,  plate  &,  fig.  %  tp.o.)  there  is  a  large  bone  called  the 
"post-frontal"  by  Cuvier  J  intheBiidit  often  occnrs,  and 
fooks  like  a  secondarj  wing  on  the  great  sphenoidal  wing 
(alisphenoid).  In  the  Fish  it  covers  the  ampulla  of  the 
anterior  canal;  in  the  Bird  it  Is  in  front  of  it  and  of  the 
K-hole  labyrinth.  This  bone^  the  "sphenolio,"  is  ossified 
at  the  time  of  baldiing. 

The  anterior  sphenoidal  region  Is  all  soft  as  jet  (flgs.  16 
•ndie,])j:);  and  Ihe  great  meeechemoidal  wall  (p.s.)  covers 
only  a  thii^  of  Its  own  proper  territory.  It  now  reaches  to 
(JU  aofei/  nearly  to  the  roof  also,  bat  not  fo  the  para- 
aphenoid.  The  caitilage  it  Is  ossifying  is  oontinned  as  an 
isthmoB  connecting  the  parts  behind  and  in  front  of  the 
notch  (cranio-ftcUl  binge).  Through  tbb  notch  (fig.  16. 
M.li.)  we  see  tha  swollen  upper  tnrblnal;  and  the  nasal 
canal  and  bridge  for  tlie  fore-part  of  the  tr^iecular  nerve 
ia  seen  near  the  hind  marfpn  of  the  steep  and  weU-foimed 
sqttnm  nasi  (*»■),  which  has  projecting  tram  it  the  IcBseu' 

1 —  —. ^  (p.n.).     Bridging  over  the  notch,  snd  let  into 

^  of  the  frontal,  are  the  never^»aleaced  nssal 
procenea  of  Che  pcemaxillariea.  Oatndt  these,  on  each 
side  (never  in  the  middle  in  a  Bird),  are  the  nsrals  (fig. 
Ifi,  n.).  They  are  curious  twisted  bones,  two-bladed  in 
front  fo  bind  round  the  atinasal  cartilages  (o^n.)  and  outer 
DOHlril  («.«.) ;  behind,  they  twist  a  little  downwards  the 
inner  edge  of  their  flat  end.  Tied  by  fibres  fo  the  side  of 
the  narrowed  end  of  the  frontal,  snd  to  that  part  of  the 
nasal  which  isimbedded  into  it,  is  the  lachrymal  (fig.  15,  f.). 
Its  main  part  is  the  super-orbital,  and  this  sends  down- 
wards a  fscial  process,  nnrrow  and  sigmoid.  Within  Che 
Inclirfmal  is  the  pars  plana  (f ■•{>■),_  a  subquadrate  curtain, 

■' — '■ -n  the  Fowl,  whose  nasal 

xAi,  Bcaroely  ossifies  at 
all,  except  the  main  dividing  wall,  the  perpendicular 
ethmoid,  which  always  early  becomes  solid. 

The  free  tnandibular  bars  are  now  condnuons  at  their 
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"articnlare,"  the  only  endo-skeletal  bone  in  Ihe  mandible. 
Behind,  outNde,  and  a  little  within,  we  see  an  upper  and 

a  lower  splint,  the  surauKular  and  the  angular  (sk.,  a.) 
and  on  the  inner  side^  further  forwards,  the  oblong  splenial 

{tp.)  \  but  in  this  bird  there  baa  not  been  fonnd  s  " 

noid,"  o 


Fowl  is  often  found  w 

The  change 
to  the  adult  stusb 

OnmiwK  of  Powi—Sirl\  &a^.— This  slsga,  which  is  thai 
of  chickens  lets  than  a  month  old,  is  introduced  to  show  the 
oocipilalH^on  from  behind  (fig,  17).  This  end  view  shows 
much  that  is  oraithlcally  characteristics  The  subject  wse 
a  somewhat  starved  chicken,  whose  retardation  of  growth 
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•11  .       , 

branons  roof  of  the  bssin-like  chondro-cranium,  is  barely 
oovered  i^  the  still  scant  frontals  and  parietals  (/,  ji.) ; 
their  flanking  by  the  big  sqnsmoaals  (tq.),  and  Ihe  prcgeo- 
tion  beyond  these  of  the  spbenotics,  are  well  shown.  A 
wholly  cartilsginoos  epiotic  region  is  sUll  seen;  It  runs  also 
inwaMs  fo  the  foramen  magnnm  (/.n.),  and  still  ritirts  the 


_^ ,-r  . . -r permanent 

tmndition  of  the  occipital  arch  in  the  (Suioma,  which  shows 
a  free  posterior  fiice  of  the  opistbotic  a)>ore  and  outaide  the 
exoccipitaL  This  view  also  shows  how  the  skull  is  double- 
Soorea  by  the  addition  of  Che  basi-temporal  slab  to  the 
osslfring  chondro-cranlum  (h.t.,  h.o.). 

Oraoiiim  of  Fovi — Seetnth  Stage. — In  chickens  two 
months  old,  a  section  of  the  skull  sliows  all  the  sufores 
except  those  lost  by  early  fusion  of  the  three  pat«-sphe 
uoldal  elements  with  the  compound  basi-sphenoidal  oasily- 
ing  cartilage.  The  periotic  elements  are  all  distinct,  not 
onlv  from  each  other,  bnt  also  from  their  surroundings 
{PhiL  SVuna.,  1869,  plate  85,  fig.  1).  The  bony  orbito-nasal 
wsJl  (perpendicular  ethmoid )  has  grown  by  metemorphoeia 
of  the  cartilage  up  to.  and  somewhat  over  and  ander,  the 
inter-orbital  teneetra;  thus  half  of  this  large  septum  u 
bony.  There  is  no  osseous  presplienoid,  bat  instead  of  the 
true  orbito-sphenoids  two  oeseous  centres  have  appeared  on 
the  poet-orbital  fontanelle,  the  foremost  being  the  smaller 
bone;  these  help  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  fo  cover 
the  eyeball  with  bone.  In  &ont  of  the  doublv  notehed 
ethmoidal  wall  .the  bee  is  connected  with  a  skull  by  a 
narrow  band  of  cartilage,  which  is  never  quite  severed  in 
this  type.  Thus  the  Tore-laoe  lifts  on  the  skull  in  har- 
mony with  the  depression  of  the  mandible,  by  means  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  parts,  ibr,  as  we  have  seen,  the  firm 
splints  sbove — nasals  and  nssal  proceaees  of  the  pre- 
mazillaries — are  let  Into  the  frontal  oy  their  fibrous,  lathy 


oM.— Uaoy  sutures  still   remain  at  this  stage,  but  tbcN 
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lMtw«aitlie  occiidlAlmiid  periotio  elemeiilsua&atfillmgQp 
(FluL  ZVoRt.,  1869,  plM«  85,  figi.  4-7,  p.  7M),  We  mint 
Mfer  the  reader  to  the  work  above  dted  for  the  delula :  no 
■tag«  shows  the  exqainU  arcfailecture  of  the  oniithic  skdII 
more  iaddly  than  this.  The  STnchondioeee  ue  K^iced 
to  fine  lines  or  sututee,  and  the  tim  of  the  object  i«  of  great 
Importance,  as  teDding  to  make  a  difficult  etadj'  eaaj  to 
the  obeerrer. 

OranoHK  t^  Fad — IfinA  Sag*. — In  chickens  of  the  first 
winter,  eight  or  nine  moDtha  old,  nearlj  full-aiied,  but  yet 
suoculeiit  eren  in  their  skeleton,  many  thinn  are  to  be 
obeerred  {op.  eU.,  plates  86,  S7,  figs,  t^  p.  796). 

Oa  the  roof  the  saolttal  suture  Ib  onlr  obliterated  in 
the  parietal  KSpQi  >oa  the  soper-occipital  still  retains  an 
Dpper  uMch.  The  occipital  and  auditory  r(si°°*  tivte  en- 
tirely coaleaoed — the  opistbotic  with  the  ezoccipital  first, 
and  then  with  the  prootic ;  but  the  little  epiotic  seems  to 
meltinto  thecommoniDaas  of  the  ankylosing  Euper-oodpital 
and  pnx)ti<^  without  any  precedence  either  way.  Alt  the 
sutures  acrcM  the  cnmlo-bcial  hinse  are  sull  visible, 
namely,  those  made  by  the  frontals,  lachrymals,  nasals,  and 
nasal  procesMi  of  the  premaziltaries,  in  their  relations. 
Where  the  frontals  diTerae  by  narrowneaa  in  front, 
behind  the  nasal  processee  of  the  premaxillari«L  there  the 
ethmoid  is  seen  becoming  fsat  bony  from  the  nibatance  of 
the  peipendicniar  plat^  and  not  by  a  separate  upper  bone, 
as  in  the  Strvthiimidte.'    Aa  to  the  facial  bones,  they  yet 


oeailying  fast,  the  two  sngular  processes,  ao  larse  in  this 
type,  are  now  bony.  The  hM  coalesciug  roof  and  the 
oDaleaced  floor  are  now  of  great  thickness,  and  (he  diploe 
in  this  type  ia  coaiae  {op.  ciL,  plate  S6,  fig.  14),  In  all 
these  growing  stages,  tracing  bone  by  bone,  as  it  appeals, 
we  have  not  yrt  met  with  the  preephenoid,  nor  seen  the  be- 
havior of  the  great  ethmoidal  wail  in  relation  to  the  hinder 
■kuU.  In  the  most  advanced  winter  chickens  these  things 
are  to  be  iKen  (fig.  18,  pj.,  p.t,  4  j.). 

The  presphenoidal  region  is  merely  that  hand  of  car- 
tilage which  lies  partly  above,  bat  mainly  behind,  the 
fenestra  (i.o/.).  A.  small  cssiole  has  appeared  In  it  close 
below  the  second  orbilo-sphenoid  {pj.,  o.s.  2),  the  foremost 
orbito-sphenoid  {oj.  1)  has  ooaleeced  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar ethmoid. 

Prom  that  bone  the  rostrum  of  the  parasphenoid  is 
stilt  distinct  (r.£j.),  but  the  perpendicular  plate  has  now 
reached  the  basi-sphenoid  (p.e.,  b.s.),  snd  between  them, 
and  below  the  still  soft  lower  part  of  the  presphenoid, 
there  ia  a  high  vertical  sutu^.  This  suture,  and  this 
steep  bony  wall  beaeaih  the  presphenoid,  ere  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  morphotiwiBL  We  saw  that  the  bau- 
sphenoid  waa  compound,  having  in  it,  besides  the   para- 


from  tlie  spine,  ws  have  Aret  cranial  •clerotomca  in  Ike 
.  mi. .   .    .  .    r         '     n  »  nolocfaordal 
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tuat  is  formed  on  a  foundation  partly  parachoi^  sad 
partly  facial — the  haai-apheDoid.  The  third  is  the  "[ire- 
sphenoid,"  and  it  ia  tilted  up  over  the  fonrth-gpowiag 
tiabecular  arch,  the  elements  of  which  early  couescs  si 
the  mid-line,  and  the  common  crest  of  which  is  not,  fo(  . 
a  long  time,  in  any  way  actually  separate  from  the  tp- 
prozimating  tools  of  the  nasal  sace. 

Oranium  of  Font—TetUh  Su^.—In  old  birds  we  find 
an  intense  degree  of  ankylosis,  and  yet  certain  snliuts 
are  persistent  to  old  age,  or  at  least  shqir "■'-'■ "" 


K 


twndiculir  ethmoid  (pj.)  Ii  tha'ptHterlor 

ihenoidal  elements  as  investing  parts,  both  the  para- 
.  Iiordal  ends  and  the  trabecular  apices.  So  it  is,  for  the 
Krd's  skull  runs  over,  or  rather  is  built  upon,  the  mar- 
veltously  metamorphosed  jfrst  oiteeroi  arch — ^the  arch 
fanned  oy  the  primordial  ''Irabecuhe  cranii."  Counting 
1  mil.  TVaiu..  1866,  pUle  8,  fi(.  10,  (Mm  p.& 


s: 


e  chink  a 

;  the  Fowl 

)  great  height 
e  the  Snithumida,  it  is  not  the  stronEest  example  ol 
what  a  Bird's  skull  may  be.  In  a  bird's-eye  view  ws 
see  the  separatenesa  of  uie  nssala,  the  nasal  pnxoscs  J 
the  piemaiillaries,  the  fore-end  of  the  frontals,  the  Iw 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  lachrymals  (fig.  19,  «.piiH  a.,  /i 
eti.,  L).  Below  (fig.  20],  the  premazfllaries  still  have 
sutui«8  with  the  palatina  and  msiillaries,  and  the  lattcf 
has  its  jugs'  proces,  the  jugal  itself  and  the  quadnto- 
jugal,  all  distinct  (pz.,  pa.,  nu-.j.,  ^j.). 
Moreover,  the  quadrate  (q.),  pterygoid  {pg.),  thepala- 
orWiMpbenoJdll  tines,  and  of  necessity  the  mandible— all  these  relain  their 
1  19  oD It  partial] T  jointa,  snd  traces  of  the  union  of  the  mandibular  apUntt 
e  rerr  iDBLructUa.  are  long  retained  (fig.  21,  d.,ar.t.  So  also  do  the  eletnoiB 
'ItfSt  t°ha^c™Jd^  "^  '^^  '''"''''  *^  *°°°  *^  ^  deseribod,  remain  separsl*. 
The  whole  cranial  box,  and  all  the  inte»>rfailal  rcgioD, 
have  become  one  bone,  whilst  the  vartous  fbalandks  are 
Slled  in.  In  the  specimen  which  has  been  figured  ih* 
inter-orbital  fenestra  (i.o/.)  is  partly  open,  bat  it  s  ota 
obliterated.  Also  we  see  that  free  perioste^  bray  giorlii 
have  bridged  over  the  temporal  fossa,  the  post-frontal  a 
"sphenotic"  having  met  and  coaleaoed  with  a  sy| 
prooeee  of  the  squamosal  (p/,  *q,).    In  the  1< 


uoukJ 


we  BtiU  BM  the  notoctionUI  dimple  oa  tha  tniw 
oocapiuU  oondjle  (o^),  and  the  hinder  numin  of  the 
temponl  pUte  ia  Mill  tnweable  in  front  of  the  pUB«g< 
the  ngna  end  the  iuienul  eerotid  burrowe  (4a.).  Thie 
thick  booj  mui  ia  toUUj  sokjloeed  to  ihe  tMsi-ephenoidkl 
ngioa  aboTe.  The  prootic  and  tUapfaenoidal  ragioiu  ere 
Uod-Durked  below  1^  the  foramen  ovale  (6),  which  ia  lome- 
timea,  ■■  in  Elthee,  divided  into  two  by  a  bonj  bar.  So  ft«e 
bthe  boDj  growth  that  Ibebafli-temporal  baa  coalesced  with 
the  temponl  wing  of  the  exoccipital  (ix,  e.o.),  and  in 
front  of  thia  bridge  we  tee  a  number  of  paaugea,  burrows, 
galierieiV  windows,  Ac,  leading  above  to  the  n^tper  tjm- 
canio  noeaa,  in  front  to  the  anterior  tyramnic  reo«, 
nelow  that  lo  the  enatachiatt  opening,  and  on  the  middle  of 
the  inner  bee  of  the  drum  oaviij  a  large  bole  which  leada 
lo  Ihe  two  ftnatnt.    The  rariooa  bonea  of  the  p«late  are 


the  second  poet-oral  ia  rednoed  to  the  arrowhead-ahaped 


,   Hen  Ihs  ilaDdcnis**  of  the 


Fn.  10.-Tbe  unu  (kail,  bu 
appat  fulal  rodi  li  In  itroc 
■full  lUeir.  Thli  ikall  ia 
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Bcarcel '  in  the  ieaat  changed  in  fortn  or  rdaiive  size  since 
the  time  of  hatching  (fig.  20),  and  the  copious  growtba  of 
cartilage  belonging  to  the  nasal  labyrinth  are  alwaja  aoft ; 
tfaeee  are  not  figured  in  [he  adult  akull.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  bouj  centres,  the  feebie  repreeenlativea  of  the 
ossifications  found  amongst  higher  birds  in  this  region. 
Thns,  close  in  front  of  the  brotul  wall-lop  of  the  ethmoid, 
in  the  aabetanoe  of  the  septum  nnsi,  there  are  two  small 
uaeiclea,  and  on  each  aide  a  aimilar  bony  point;  the  rest 
remained  onoaeifled,  all  save  a  small  part  of  the  attached 
marvin  of  the  paia  plana. 

The  attenuated  remains  of  the  second  post-oral,  and  the 
larger  third  paet-oml  arch,  oontain  peniatent  cartilage. 
The  elegant  "columella  auris"  (fig.  ^1  is  bony  where  It 
Gta  into  (he  fenestra  ovalis  (at),  and  the  shaft,  up  to  its 
rays  {m.tL),  alao;  bat  the  short,  nolched  aupra-etapedisl 
ItM.),   the  touKue-ahaped    and   fenestrate  extra.etspedial 

tut},  and  Ihe  deader,  combined  infra-atapedial  and  itylo- 
yal  (iaf.),  all  these  are  still  cartilaginous.'     The  rest  of 
<  SomallmeL  enp  In  Ih<  FowL  tba  lafn-riajwdUl  hu  ■  •palal&u 
Mrlohyal  ■(  Iti  rr«g  sod  (sea  Pnlt—oi  Uuibj**  fliure,  Pne.  ZOoL 
Aa,  Mar  37.  IU9,  p.  SW.ag.SB,  /.  3.). 


ha  ume  ikuU,  ilde  tIsv,  with  tha  muullbia  a  Utile  dbkh 

[ere  the  tempcinl  fOiH  li  hridged  OTer  bf  the  Juuclloo  of 
fronlal  aod  ■quunoul  proceaua  (p/..  ig.).  The  pmceiMa 
andlbla  ifJ-f-,  p-^f.)  ara  chancleilMle  aC  tbl*  type,  and 


n  Ichthyoptada),  ia  composed 
of  two  almost  equal  roda ;  the 
ijl  upper  is  only  ossified  in  ita 
distal  third,  and  the  lower  ia 
mainly  bony;  their  basal 
piece  is  largely  soft  behind 
(fia.  15,  e.br.,  eJn-.,  b.br.). 

The  skuU  of  (he  Fowl, 
and  of  the  AUetoronu/rphai 
generaJly,  diflera  in  certain 
respects  from  that  of  other 
SBhaognailur,  In  the  Oai- 
litiacae,  as  in  the  desmogno- 
thoua  Bapaea,  the  vomer  ia 
single ;  in  Figeona  and  Sand- 
Grouse  it  is  absent;  in  all 
the  olhets  with  open  palates 
it  ia  composed  of  two  halvea 
soldered  more  or  less  to- 
gether. Some  of  the  ScAisn- 
gnalluB  possess  an  "  oe  unci- 

^ry"«,lu«HU"or  '"'»,'"?    7"^,  "'*K:^'^^'"i" 

ti  BUtie,  X  a  dliime-  and  the  (inll — a  bone  to  be 

indbMiTlew*.  i(.,  described     hereafter;      and 

':l.^T^'^?^^  others  pomem  a  pair  of  bon^ 

ifrHtipel  attached  lo  the  double  vo- 

,_..  mer,   namely,   the   "seplo- 

diiiwd'ihVa'in  ihtaib^rraBirA  '?aMllaries,''  known  in  Rep. 

[«D«ttfalnexlrHtapadlal  plate,  tiles  as  the  acwiaUed      li)fe> 


t..  auper.etapedle] ; 

"^T^he  end  ai  Ih'ie  1> 
Hlitheilrlo-br  '     ' 


riortarbiuaU."  Tbeae  hoa^  yerj  tnail  in  all  Buda,IuiTe 
bera  rouDd  bj  Hr,  Parker  at  the  tap  and  the  bottom,  ■•  it 
were,  of  the  M^izognethoai  Mriea ;  that  i^  in  the  Humming- 
biid  (FVagona  g^iu),ajiA  in  the  Ka^  (AAuumAcAm  ^tJra- 
Iw).  The  latler  u  a  Online  bird,  iTina;  on  the  margin  of 
the  BTOup  towards  the  Night-Herona,  wmlat  the  Hanuniiig- 
bir£  ate  certMolj'  amongit  the 
nuMt  spedaliied  tjpes.  All  the 
iSbUBMnolAo^  except  (he  Fo  wUri  be, 
have  meso-pterygnidi."  In  cer- 
tain SeMngnaiha  there  is  an  "  in- 
ferior labial"  on  the  edge  of  the 
mandible,  nssiely,  in  the  BaUida 
{t.g-,  Ftilica  atra  and  GoUinub 
eAMropui].  Theee  were  Tound  hj 
the  writer  many  years  ago.  Upper 
labiala  have  not  as  yet  turned  up 
in  these  types,  although  they  have 
been  figured  carefully  in  the  Rhea 
{PhiLTroH*.,  18&6,  plate  10,  &g. 
14,  on  each  side  of  r.6  j.,  close  un- 
der the  interior  turbinal  t.(.),  and 
the  Bhea  is  a  much  tower  type 
than  the  birds  under  notice.  At 
in  the  QuHmaetet,  the  Stlaiognailia 
generally  have  little  development 
of  the  tympanic  ring,  but  in 
.XgiaiUit  kiatiaiia  there  ie  one 
large  and  three  or  four  lesser  bonea 
on  each  side ;  they  occur  in  ^u- 

A  full  and  adequate  idea  of  the 
dtffree  of  the  metamorphoeis  of  a 
Vertebrate  ibuU  attained  to  io 
Birds  can  only  be  obtained  by  ob- 
•ervation  c^  what  Is  to  be  seen  in 
tliat  of  die  higher  ariioreal  types. 
But  some  of  the  Quvata  are  half 
Stmlhious,  and  they  possess  that 
low  kind  of  skull  which  is  called 
"  Dromvognathous,"  beat  seen  in 
Dronums,  the  Emen.'  This  kind 
of  skull  onoe  nnderstood,  the  rela- 
tion of  that  of  the  Fowl  to  that  of 
types  br  above  and  far  below  it 
will  be  dea^  seen ;  for  we  must 
describe  the  iMsmognathous.  .£gi- 
tiio^athoDS,  and  Saarognathoos 


'Ol  hrnlds-  of 
•dnlt  Awl.  lesth  it>g<.  X 
lUdlamelsim.  eX,  canlo- 
hrili  (wnfluantl ;  iJL,  tha 
Kf-edlHI    bul-ayal,    *n- 


■  Flih :  bir^ 


TSt  DBOM.xoONATBons  Tgp»—    ,„, 

Oramwn  q^Tinatuus  vart^pitus. —  bnn 
Professor  Huxley  (Oa*.  ^  BirdM,  b«i  - 
p.  425)  aays, "  The  DromoojwiiAou.  JSf'o  "hTSSfbriSohSi 
birds  are  represented  bv  the  single  wris  of  s  Fi«h;  ebr..  tjbr. 
genus  Knomu*,  which  (m  Mr.  lo««ther  ftrm  the  ttin)- 
Krker  has  shown)-  has  a  com-  ^J^i^:^1^}^^ 
pletely  struthious  palate.  In  net,  at  ■  Fliti. 
the  vomer  is  very  broad,  and  in 

front  unites  with  the  mazillo-palatine  plates,  as  in  Dn- 
BMVu*,  while  behind  it  receives  the  posterior  extremities  of 
the  palatines  and  anterior  ends  of  the  pterygoid  bones, 
whicA  thus  are  prevented,  as  in  the  Ratita,  from  entering 
into  any  extensive  articulation  with  the  baai-sphenoidid 
rostrum.  The  basi-pterygoid  processes  spring  from  the 
bod;r  of  the  sphenoid  [they  are  not  segmented  plates  of 
cartilage  attached  to  the  parasphcnoid,  as  in  the  true  Gari- 
neCiE  (see  above)],  not  from  the  roetrum,  and  ihey  articu- 
late with  the  pterygoid  very  near  the  dislaJ  or  outer  ends 
of  the  latter  bones."  In  the  Fowl,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  fore-end,  or  main  part  of  Che  pterygoid,  glides  on  the 
rostral  plate.  "The  head  of  the  quaomte  bone  is  single, 
as  in  the  Btruthious  Birds  (Parker,  l.e.)."  To  this  we  may 
add  that  the  basi-temporals  are  very  feebly  developed,  as 
we  End  from  examination  of  three  adult  species; — T.  to- 
bialiii,T.  mrU^w,  and  T.  brawUenM  sive  ma^or* 

If  Frofeesor  Huxley's  description  be  compared  with  the 

■  put.  nam.,  18«a,  pitiUg  11-ia. 

•  A  BOl*  ia  glnii  bvlow  u  fallain:— "  On  the  OrtFologr  vl  Oallln- 
aceoDi  Blid*  and   nflamow  <  TVanuiiVloiu  ^  iki  Zaalagital  Steitlji, 

•  -'.  ISH).     BuDdeiall,  hoverer.  bid  alresd]'  aaM  of  raumm, 
iMii(,siid  Ow'onui'SIniUiloneiparTiKnrsmit.'"    Thelaat 

irs  mareir  sub^nera  oT  Tlnmttu. 

'bs  irritar  hopea  Io  ibov  tb«  daTclopinent  of  thia  Irpa  of  akoll 
iiua  futura  lima;  an  ambrroot  BJtfiieMtuntfaciu  ii  treiaured 
IT  tUi  purpose. 


accompanying  S^nre  (24)  of  the  Ilnamine  skull  this  n> 


the  reader  Is  referred  to  Mr.  Parker's  Mem 


Fia.  Sl-8knU  of  n 


or  pMrjgold  pn 


(bi*e.eod  of  parauhei 
Cbut-tUvTiotd]. 

I  the  Strnthioas  tfpti  (JU. 


ferred  to,  especially  that 
2Vtijii.  1898,  plates  7-15}. 

The  DEBKoas&THors  3VP*  ¥  ShiU.— This  kind  er 
skull  occurs  in  such  a  variety  of  families  that,  notvitb- 
standing  its  importance  to  the  morphologtBt,  it  is  not  v 
io  great  a  value  to  the  soologist.  Nor  indeed  is  it  quits 
equaJ  to  some  of  the  groups  in  value,  bong  doe  to  a 
condition  arising  rather  from  an  excess  of  iWBonsdeptrts 
than  from  any  very  striking  metamorphoais  of  primordial 
elements.  The  skull  of  the  SeMtognrMua  esaily  inns,  u  it 
were,  into  this  type ;  whilst  it  crops  up  amon^  soch  iim^ 
palates  as  thcee  of  the  Fowl  tribe,  namely,  in  Onxjl^ 
eem;  and  TaUgalla  Laikanii  in  old  age  is  neariy  deaiM^ 
gnathous.  So  also  on  the  Ardeine  borders  of  the  Onndl^ 
the  Kagu  (AUnnsAstM  JvlaHu)*  is  almost  a  Ifi^t  Heron, 
and  nearly  deemognathoua.  In  another  t^iioa  Ae(4u« 
almost  oomes  across  to  the  gigantic  GoalsnckerB  (iMsrnil 
and  the  Oil-bird  (Sleownii.).  (See  Huxley,  Out  ^^  B«l^ 
p.  4M.)  In  the  paper  just  referred  to  (p.  46S)  the  i)«^ 
giutiha  are  thus  described :— "  Those  Covierian  OraUo  an* 
Natalora  which  are  not  schiiogDathoas,  the  ilee^tmt  ot 
*  3e«  Itwu.  taoL  Ac,  voL  vL  plataa  )1  uhI  ». 


RfOplortf,  th«  Seantertt  [exelading  the  Fieida],  and  amonK 
the  Ftatera,  moat  of  the  Piiiirattret,  til  the  iS^n^aef  jiU,  and 
t^n^M,  mftj  be  termed  deamognathoiit.  In  these  birds 
the  Tomer  ir  often  abortive,  or  so  unalt  that  it  diaappean 
from  the  skeleton.  When  It  exiala  it  b  alwaTi  slender,  and 
tapara  to  a  point  anteriorlj.  The  mazillo-palatiDai  are 
mited  BBToa  the  middle  luie,  uther  direct!/  or  by  inter- 
medlaticD  of  oadflcaliouB  in  the  nasal  septum.  The  poste- 
rior mid*  of  the  palatines  and  anterior  ends  of  the  pterygoids 
articniale  directl;^  with  the  rostmin,  m  in  the  preceding 
division  "  [the  SeiHMOff<ialhai]. 

It  ia  poasible  to  make  aeTeral  important  diviaions  in 
the   kind    and   degree  of    deamogoathiam,    as   follows, 

a~  DineL — In  Falcons  and  Qetso,  the  maxillo-palalines 
meet  below  at  the  mid-line,  as  in  the  Hammal.  Two  aub- 
Tarieties  of  this  form  occur,  aa  In  the  Falcon,  where  the 
noaal  aeptnm  is  ankyloeed  to  this  hard  palate,  and  in  the 
Gooee,  where  it  remains  free. 

4.  Indirtet. — This  ia  very  common,  and  Is  beat  sera  in 
Eogles,  Vultures,  and  Owls.  Tlie  mazillo-palaUnea  are 
ankjloeed  to  the  nasal  septum,  but  are  aepatated  from 
each  other  by  a  chink. 

e.  Imptrftetig  dirtet. — This  is  where  the  maxillo-palatine 
plates  areaniled  bj  harmony-sn lure  and  not  bj  coalescence, 
example — DieM^kai  erialaiiu.  In  young  Falcoiu  and 
fiawka  the  palate  is  at  fiist  indirect,  ia  then  imperfectlj 
direct  and  at  laat  perfectly  direct 

d.  latperfefAy  indirtet. — Here  the  maxillo-palatines  are 
closely  articulated  with,  and  separated  by,  the  "median 
aepto-maztllary,"  but  there  is  no  ankylosis.  Example — 
Megakeim  amatiea. 

a.  Dotiidt  Dttmognathum. — This  Is  seen  in  Fodaryut, 
where  the  palatines  aa  well  aa  the  maxillaries  largely  coal- 
esce below;  to  a  less  extent  this  is  seen  in  toe  laraer 
Hombills  (ihcsros).  (Hnxley,  op.  tiL,  pp.  446,  44S,  figs. 
27,  28.) 

/.  Lsally,  a  compound  form,  in  which  the  cgithognathoua 
aknll  becomes  desmi^nalhons,  is  seen  in  certain  CbratOBtor- 
jtha  ( OymnorUna,  Ac.),  aa  will  be  shown  below. 

Professor  Huxley's  remark,  that  the  vomer,  "when  it 
exists,  is  always  slender,  and  tapets  to  a  point  anteriorly  " 
{)>.  435J,  is  modified  by  a  note  he  gives  on  the  same  pue 
with  r^rd  to  the  broad,  emar^nale  vomer  of  Faieo.  It 
has  a  similar,  bat  not  equal,  enlargement  in  front  in  the 
Bacred  Ibis  {ThraeiormM  aUuomaia),  and  the  kuife-ehaped 
vomer  of  the  Duck  tribe  is  onen  thick  at  the  infero-ante- 
rior  angle,  as  may  be  seen  in  (Edemia  mgra,  Qatrautdtda 
eondaaita,  and  Mareea  pendopt,  but  the  vomer  of  tne  Cfte- 
momorplm  is  compound,  and  the  anlero-superior  bone,  whose 
lower  angle  in  part  is  enia^f^,  is  the  median  septo-maxit- 
^*^J•,  this  may  be  seen  in  young  Qeeae,  and  In  the  adult 
Created  Bcreamer  {Chaima  eKacaria). 

Here  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  show  the  value  of 


handling  of  the  modifications  of  the  damognalhout  skull, 
and  the  gronpe  in  which  it  is  present.  It  is  open  to  us. 
however,  to  modify  some  statements  of  his  and  to  superadd 
«then,  for  the  observation  of  which  the  present  writer  has 
bad  mncb  greater  leisure,  and  the  advantage  of  having 
dwell  long  on  the  subject 

At  page  480  {op.  aL)  we  read:  "Not  fewer  than  seven 
groups  of  l^milies  appear  to  me  to  be  clearly  distinguish- 
able in  this  snbdi vision,  vii.,  the  ChtniimdrpKit,  the  Amphi- 
wnrpket,  the  Pelargomorpha,  the  DytrporomorjAm,  the  Atto- 
wte^iia,  the  PKttatonorfhtt,  and  the  Ooteggomfrpha." 

1.  The  QiMomorpAcE.^"  The  lachrymal  region  is  re- 
markably long  [save  In  the  Screamer  (C&iiina)}.  The 
basi-ephen<»dat  roatrum  has  oval,  sessile,  basi-pterygoid 
foceta,  like  those  of  the  Aledartmofpha.  The  flat  and 
lamellar  mazillo-palatines  nnite  and  form  a  bridge  across 
itita  palala."  Yet  each  of  these  plates  has  a  large  obliquely- 
ascending  prooess:  the  vomer  lies  on  the  groove  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  maxillo-palaltnes;  the  more  or  less  ossified 
seotum,  in  old  age,  coalesces,  by  its  ontstandina  processes, 
with  those  plates.  The  internal,  but  especially  also  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  mandible  is  lately  developed,  and 
V)  also  is  the  trwHpalatine  angle  of  the  palatine.  The 
gloMO-byal  ia  verv  large  and  spalulate,  and  ihs  thyro- 
byals  are  flat  ana  broad  where  the  two  unite.  A  re- 
markable Btmctnre  ia  found  in  Ducks  and  Swans,  namelv, 
an  onicle  on  each  side  between  the  palatines,  and  stretch- 
ing towards  the  maxillo-palaline  plate:   these  bones  are 


n  the 

side  and  the  Storks  and  Herons  on  the  other,  that  it 
can  be  ranged  with  neither  of  these  groups,  but  must  stand 
as  the  type  of  a  division  by  itself.  Thus  the  skull  has  tfas 
long  l&ctiry mo-nasal  re^on,  the  basi- pterygoid  facets  [not 
so;  see  op.  oL,  p.  437,  where  the;r  are  tmlv  said  to  be  rudi- 
mentary— th^  are  the  merest  prickles],  the  prolonged  and 
recnrvt^  angles  of  the  mandibles,  the  laminated  homy- 
sheath  of  the  Chenotnorpha ;  but  the  maxillo-palatines  are 
spongy  [scarcely  more  so  than  in  the  Swan  a  hoe  genti* 
OKuu  of^  the  Aneeriues  and  Anattnesl,  and  the  general 
structnre  of  the  rostrum  is  quite  simifar  to  that  found  in 
the  StoAs  and  Herons."  The  nasals  are  thoroughly 
Anserine,  having  their  crura  sepamled  by  a  rounded 
notch:  their  palatines  are  a uile  Anserine,  but  are  broader 
beliind,  being  exactly  like  those  of  the  Screamer ;  and  yet 
they  cat  off  the  meso- pterygoid,  which  coalesces  with  the 
palatine.  This  the  Storks  and  iheir  allies  do  ;  the  CAeno- 
moTpht  do  not  The  pterygoids  are  like  those  of  Thrt*- 
doma  and  PfaJaZea,  but  the  vomer  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  Goose  and  the  Spoonbill.  The  orbital  pro- 
cesses of  the  palatines,  or  "  cth mo-palatines,"  ran  together 
as  arched  laminB  from  the  body  of  the  bone  to  the  maxillo- 
palatine  floor.  They  are  very  shell-like  at  firat,  and  ars 
attenuated  in  front  They  coalesce  together,  and  send 
down  a  bony  keel  of  exquisite  thinness  in  their  hinder 
part  There  ia  a  part  separate  from  the  rest  in  front,  iost 
where  ther  b^n  to  narrow;  this  is  obviously  the  median 
septo-m axillary.  Behind,  where  the  palatines  shoot  below 
the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid,  each  bone  sends  down  a  la- 
mella; each  of  these  IS  bound  to  its  fellow  by  fibrous  tissue, 
and  between  these  the  vomer  is  wedged;  the  thin  plate 
belongs  mutually  to  the  palatines  and  the  azygous  vomer. 
In  all  the  ordinary  Cheaomorpha  the  etb  mo- pais  tine  spun 
are  long ;  in  Phameopttrux  enormously  so  ;  in  the  Screamer 
they  are  very  short  Hence  the  palato-roraerine  structures 
of  the  Amptimorpha  are  Anserine,  but  much  modified. 
So  also  in  the  hyoid  apparatus;  and  the  huge  glosso-hyal 
is,  although  cartilaginous,  the  true  counterpart  of  that  of  & 

3.  The  FtiaroainaTplKe. — "There  are  no  basi-pterygoid 

Crocesses,  and  the  palatines  usually  unite  for  a  greater  or 
las  distance  behind  the  poalerior  nares;  but  they  send 
down  no  vertical  plate  from  their  junction."  '  In  the 
.^nMilEB  theydonotunite;  to  all  these  forms  the  coalesced 
part  is  short  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Cormorants  and 
Pelicans;  in  both  Seopai   and  BaJanime   the  ankylosed 

ris  carinate  below  (2Van«.  ZooL  Soc,  vol.  iv.  plate 
Qg.  1,  poJ.).  "  The  maxillo-palatines  are  large  and 
spongy.  The  angle  of  the  mandible  ia  truncated,"  except 
in  Flalaiea  and  Ibi*.  The  vomer  is  smallish  and  cultrate 
in  Ciainia  niora;  larger  by  far,  cultrate,  and  pedate  at 
the  end  In  Thraeiormi  aUkiopiem;  as  large  in  Piataiea 
leaeorodia,  but  pointed  in  front  and  carioate  oelow.  Even 
in  the  last  of  these  forma,  in  a  half.«rown  individual,  no 
sign  of  a  median  suture  was  seen.  The  vomer  ofSatpus  ia 
sharply  cultrate  above  and  rounded  below ;  it  reaches 
beyond  the  maxillo-palatine  mass.  In  Btikauc^it  [op,  eiL, 
p.  30S,  plate  S5,  fig.  1,  v.]  the  vomer  is  like  that  of  Scopus 
and  (Xeimia,  but  it  ia  actually  smaller  than  either.  In  most 
of  these  Ciconian  and  Ibidine  types'  the  vomer  is  evidently 
azygous,  but  in  all  the  skulls  of  Ardtidit  now  before  the 
writer,  vis.,  one  or  two  species  of  each  of  the  following 
genera,  Ardea,  Bobuirut,  ityetiearax,  QotmUo,  Tiyriioma,  Im 
vomer  ia  double,  targe,  and  charadrian. 

In  Ardea  einerea  the  vomer  ia  coalesced  behind  with  the 
long,  elegant,  bicarinate  palaUnes,  and  in  front  runs  its 
point  in  between  the  free  retral  lobes  of  the  maxillo- 
palatines.  The  moieties  have  each  a  rounded  keel,  and 
those  keels  run  parallel  at  first  and  then  run  into  each 
other  in  front ;  aoove,  the  two  halves  form  a  deep  fossa, 
in  which  the  aub-carinate  paraspbenold  glides.  The  edgea 
of  this  trough  are  roughly  tnbercnlated  and  turned  over 
like  the  rim  of  a  cup ;  the  primary  suture  between  the 
halves  is  retained  behind  for  half  the  length  of  the  bone. 
In  several  Ardada  an  additional  maxillary  bone — the 
"post-maxillary" — is  formed  behind  the  angle  of  the 
maxillary.  It  ia  small  in  Ardiea  garutta  and  Y 
etork,  b 


ArdBlna. 


joogle 
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tItBaHM,  and  of  sood  tUe  in  fiofatonu  virulif  uid  Nyeliearax 
ardtola.  This  bono  was  first  ronnd  bj  Mr.  Parher  in  the 
Emea. .  In  IXgritema  UueolimfMm  there  ii  apBir  of  "in- 
.ter-paladnc^"  u  in  the  Dock  tribe.  In  the  rdagomorpha 
(lie  charadrivi  tjpe  reaches  its  culmination ;  yet  the  most 
.  exaniaita  forma,  auch  aa  tJie  ^reti  and  smaller  Bitterns, 
and  the  most  gigantic,  aa  the  Adjutant,  are  eTidentt;  spe- 
ciallzatioDa  of  a  tjpe  aimilor  to  tlie  pluvialine  SehaognaUia. 

4.  The  DyijKiroiBorpid.'— "  The  rostnim  ig  long  and 
pointed,  and  more  or  less  curved ;  and  the  external  nasal 
apertures  are  verj  small.  There  are  no  basi-plerygoid 
proceacB.  The  pnlate  bones  unite  for  a  conaiderable  dis- 
tance behind  the  posterior  nar^  and  send  down  a  verlical 
crest  at  tbeir  junction.  The  maiillo-palatines  are  large 
and  ipongy.    The  angle  of  the  mandible  b  truncated." 

The  inferior  crest  of  the  combined  palatines  is  larjcest  in 
PdteamiMi  above,  in  Phalaeroeonx  and  Svla,  this  plate  is 
KTOored  for  the  sphenoidal  rostrurd,  but  in  the  Peliotn 
there  arises  a  huge  crest,  and  tbe  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid 
rises  rapidlj  out  of  its  waj.  Hera  the  leamdary  palatine 
arch  has  the  same  habit  as  the  primarr  trabecular  arch — a 
modification  constant  in  birds  in  the  latter.  All  the  parts 
In  &ont  of  the  ver;  mobile  cranio-lacUl  hinge  are  molten 
together  into  one  mass,  and  the  nasal  labyrinth  is  in  its 
most  alMrled  state. 

In  I^alacroconu  tbe  peipendicolar  ethmoid  is  of  small 
antero-poBlerior  eztenL  There  is  no  presphenoid,  but 
merely  a  smalt  V-shaped  orbiCo-sphenoidal  baud  of  bone 
above  the  optic  passage.  The  same  structure  is  seen  in 
.Bi'nuinfapul  and  Eitrypyga,  In  the  Cormorant  an  oblong 
ossicle  lies  on  the  commenoemeiit  of  t)ie  ijgoma.  It  is 
large  in  P.  earbo,  and  small  in  P.  graealtiM.  A  still  larger 
osBide  has  heiahtened  the  lygoma  in  Snia  idba.  This  is 
the  "  post-maxUlary."  In  5uia  aiba  the  basi-temporals  are 
*s  little  devdoped  as  in  the  Bromaida,  less  than  in  anj 
other  Cbrinate  bird.  Behind  each  moiety  there  is  a  large 
oval  opening,  not  far  in  front  of  the  occipital  condyle; 
this  exposes  tiie  looee  diploe  within.  The  small  eustachian 
tubes  open  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  in  a  wide 
shallow  foesa-  on  the  port  where  the  three  elements  of  the 
parasphenoid  meet  In  Ixitb  the  Pelican  and  the  Cormo- 
rant were  is  an  elegant,  crescentic,  lipped,  free  margin  to 
the  very  Ardeine  ijasi-temporal  plate.  In  Sola  alba  the 
ooliunella  auris  is  very  long  and  benU  It  has  a  small  car- 
tila^nous  extraHniprsHitapediBl  process,  and  a  long  attenu- 
ated cartila^Dous  infra-atapedlal,  terminated  bv  a  twnj 
fusiform  stjTo-byal.  The  lunge  tor  the  mandible  is  verf 
&r  back  in  Sula,  whose  cianio-fodal  hinge  almost  rivab 
that  of  the  Parrot  and  Toucan.  In  the  Cormorant  tbe 
mandibular  articulation  is  almost  carried  as  tar  back  aa  in 
the  Crocodile,  In  Suia  aiba  the  lygoma  is  very  thick  in 
front,  and  la  suddenlv  redQced  to  an  extremely  thin  bar, 
where  it  passes  into  the  upper  beak. 

5.  The  ,d«toinorpte.— "  The  rostrum   is   more  or  lea 
arched  and  hooked  at  the  Up.     Basi-pterrj 
maj  be  present  or  absent.    The  maxillo-pala 
may  be  concavo-convex  lamelhe,  or  ma;  be  sponf 
All  np  tbe   base  of  the  roetrum'   but  they  are  always 

S except  in  DiclieloplaUf  a  genus  which  the  writer  adds  to 
le  group]  united  with  an  ossification  of  the  septum. 
Tbe  breadth  of  the  articular  sur&ce  at  the  distal  end  of 
the  qpadrale  bone  is  greater  than  its  length,  the  outer 
ciHidyle  extending  about  as  far  downwards  as  tbe  '  " 
This  is  beat  seeu  in  the  Cariama  (Die!iolophti»),  .. 
tbe  Owis,  Hawks,  and  Falcons;  in  Uie  larger  Old  World 
Vulturea  (e.;.,  Omt  fulma)  it  is  not  so  well  seen.  "Tbe 
angle  of  the  maodibte  is  never  recurved."  At  pp.  441  and 
442  op.eit.  itis  staled  that  "the  maxillo-palatinee 
with  one  another  and  with  tbe  extremity  of  an  os 
septum,  IK)  aa  to  fill  up  the  maxiJlo-palatine  vallev.'' 
the  carefully  prepared  specimens  l>erore  the  writer,  il  u 
found  that  there  is  a  space  between  the  right  and  left 
maxillo-pniatine,  not  only  in  the  Oalliartida,  where  it 
evident,  out  also  in  Oyp<^eramu,  where  it  is  least.  Inli 
mediate  between  these  types  come  the  Old  World  Vultui.. 
and  the  Eagles.  The  sKolIs  at  hand  give  the  following 
reaulta,  viz.  ;— 
1.  Ferftot  ipdlreot  SeimognUhi 


0.  Perfeat  dirxit  DMmiwaathiaii 
FaUo  ptregrinHt,  Faico  ti<» 
nirw,  But*o  talgar^ 

With  r^ard  to  the  basi-ptervgoid  processes,  they  an 
most  aborted  in  DieholophuM,  HdMxrtiu,  and  Om.  Th«j 
reappear  as  alKirted  prickles  or  knoiw  in  some  Eagles,  in 
SaophriM,  EioMia,  Circut,  and  AeeipUa;  and  in  the  joang 
of  these  tbev  are  rather  large.  In  Haliathir  mdni  theyaie 
large,  rounded  daps,  with  no  cartilage  on  their  end.  Tbea  - 
come  Oypogtranut,  the  Oaliartida,  and  the  Owli,  in 
which  they  are  constant  In  all  the  Owla,  as  in  Pigeons 
and  some  of  the  TWnteubs  (see  TVans.  ZmJ.  Soe^  vm.  v. 
plate  34,  fig.  2,  m.0./.),  the  alow  growth  of  the  ocdintd 
re^on  of  the  chondro-craniuni  leaves  a  membranom  spaee 
over  the  foramen  magnum.  This  is  not,  or  is  veiy  i*n\j 
filled  up  by  even  the  bony  growths ;  it  remains  aa  th* 
"median  occipital  fontanelle." 

The  vomer  in  this  group  is  of  greAt  interest,  bong  ex- 
tremely variable,  and  often  having  a  sapplementair  boa* 
attached.  It  is  azygous.  Tbe  paJatinee  also,  which  have 
rounded  posterior  angles  and  double  keels,  often  tiave  « 
medio-palatine  where  they  unite,  and  also  receivs  the 
meso-pterygoid  spur.  In  some  types,  as  Oyj^fatm,  liw 
large  rounded  palatine  flap  is  partly  severed  off  as  a 
"  Iranspalatine."  Where  the  asoending  lamims  of  the 
palatines  meet  lielow  the  sphenoidal  raatmm,  thtrt  a  bony 
deposit  takes  ploce^  this,  it  truly  aiygons,  is  amedio-nala- 
tine;  if  oblique,  it  is  one  of  the  meao-pteiTgoids,  whioi,  in 
the  Bapaea,  get  l>etween  the  i>atatin«e,  coawsoe  with  eadi 
other,  and  form  a  keystone,  as  in  Ubila  itridvla.  In  othen, 
as  the  yoong  atFaleo  finnuneufut  and  the  adult  UAitana 
tfxadatut,  there  is  one  small,  obliquely-placed  osdcle  in 
the  front  of  the  palatine  suture.  In  Stopiran  jmreaoffrrv 
there  is  one  free  meso-pterygoid  attached  to  the  right  hinder 
fork  of  the  vomer.  In  I>iduiop)m»  eritlaiut,  there  is  a  lii^ 
medio-palatine  wedged  in  in  front,  and  to  it  the  cultrate, 
fenestrate,  and  pedate  vomer  is  attached.  In  the  Falona 
the  vomer  is  pedate,  and,  in  the  larger  kinds,  fenestrate. 
In  Ubiia  ttriduia,  there  is  a  small  vomer  attached  to  a  innll 
medio-palatine,  and  having  over  it  an  equally  small  median 
septo-maxitlarr.  The  latter  bone  is  lai^  in  Atia  aba,  and 
small  in  Neophron  pereaopUmM,  Otrcui  cyonma,  and  Hiiia¥ 
fur  indvi.  The  vomer  is  most  aborted  in  the  Sigica  and 
Vulturea  foflen  absent);  but  it  is  long  in  Seapkron.  Wt 
have  found  a  small  bony  wedge  (obliqno  meso-p(ei7goid) 
in  Sanorhamplau  papa.  Professor  Hnxle^'B  figure  cf  tb* 
skull  of  Qypogerantti  is  deficient  in  not  showing  a  muU 
vomer  (fig.  24,  p.  442).  A  specimen  sent  to  hm  by  ths 
writer  (after  the  paper  appeared)  has  this  little  boos  dis- 
tinct. The  downing  brow  is  obtained  in  these  \Atdi  by  ■ 
huge  supeivorbital  process  of  the  Iscbrynul  in  iMdMBptM^ 
OyjH,  and  FaUo.  In  many  kinds  (HBwk&  Ac)  tbcte  is  a 
distinct  super-orbital  at  its  extremity.  The  eyeball,  with 
its  massive  Dony  rim,  is  quite  equal  in  Diehatophu  to  that  of 
tbe  diurnal  ifi^oeet  generally.  Its  hvoid  also  is  thanmgUr 
BaptoriaL  Its  gloasal  (double)  piece  is  spafnlat^  ana, 
like  that  of  its  congoiei^  approaches  the  gloaso-hyal  of 
the  Parrots  in  breadUi.  Unlike  its  congenera,  the  Cariami 
has  its  nasal  septum  hit  little  ossified ;  and  it  ponasn 
an  "  OS  uncinatum,"  propping  np  the  pvt  plana,  as  in  the 
OuU,  Albatros^  and  manv  other  birds. 

A  description  of  the  palate  of  llie  Sparrow-Hawk  {Atc^ 
iter  nitui)  will  illustrate  that  of  Raptorial  birds  geneiallr, 

'    •      '  ■       ' •>«.•  lis 


^  ^       .  n  perenaptm'Ut,    Atx 

inut,  Atuea  JlammtiUj  Ketupa  eeyEonioc 
Allu»4  nactua,*  Sirix  ilridiUa,  Slaniu  ixtkUui. 
>  Dtnerui,  a  guieilc  duw  appIlMl  to  the  Qanneti  bj  lUlger. 


and  also  the  meaning  of  tbe  ti , 

specimen  figured  (fig.  25)  was  a  half-developed  nestling, 
lis  round  occipital  condyle,  and  the  various  foramina  (8, 9), 


front  of  the  tympanic  ala  of  the  exoodpital  \t 
there  is  an  nnciuate  bone  in  relation  with  the  pi«xi<^ 
opislbotic,  sqnamoBal,  and  exoccipilal,  where  they  all  meet 
together.    This  Is  the  "pterotic"  (pjo.),  a  huge  bone  in 


Lizards  such  a  plate  appears,  overlapping  CMtilage  wliich 
has  begun  to  calcify.  It  develops  and  becomes  part  of 
the  parotic  process.    The  basi-temporal  plate  (bX),  ih* 


Minuilv 
ir  bj  Iht 


lllenraopical  JbHnwI,  F< 


■Iioin),  and  on  each  dde  the  double  condjlb  of  the 
quadrate  (}.),  characteristicallj  placed  tnutareraely.  The 
q'Boma  u  oompoaed  of  tbin  needle*  of  bone  [gj^j.];  the 
■jgomatic  procen  of  llie  aaxiJlMj  is,  befaJDO,  bound  up 
with  tbeJDgal  and  qnadratogunl,  and  in  front  tMBca  into 
Ibe  npper  dralarj  r^on,  half  overlapped  hj  the  deotai? 


Tw.  IS.— Skull  of  luatlina  ^lama-Saat  (AeelpUtr  ulnv),  pilaUl 
Ti««,  X  1  dluneten,  Tbt  cIrcaUr  gpMC  on  suh  ilde  of  th«  bul- 
tampcns]  IfiJ.)  lithe  opening  or  the  ipteilar  trmpiDlc  ncem.  The 
aHB-ptaTjgata*  {wt.pt.}  eho*  pert  of  (hair  lover  ttea  on  the  pol- 
■atetlne  ngiont  the  bHi-pleijgold.  (W.)  ire  mere  knobi,  enil 
tbe  ooEoniDii  eastachUn  opening  le  eeen  betveen  Uiem.  Tha  met- 
Hlfrpalttlna  plUta  (Mr^p.)  ■redoKad  lo  itaow  their  ipoDgr  chancier. 

procew  of  the  premazillar^  (pz.).  The  dentary  edge  of 
tha  mazillwT  sends  inwards  tbe  maiillo-polatioe  plate 
(■is-p.),  which  meeta  its  fellow  at  the  roid-line,  and  also 
growa  retrallj-  and  inperiorlj  into  an  el^ant  ahell-Iike 

The  right  and  left  platee  ]ie  edge  lo  edga  aa  in  tbe  adult 
CariamLUkd  are  imperfectly  direct  in  their  deamMina- 
thiam.  Hie  palatine  procenes  of  the  premaxillariea  bind 
the  fbre-enda  of  the  palatines,  which  in  tarn  liind  under 
tbe  maxillo-palatine  plates.  The  gap  in  front  is  filled  with 
the  &st-aaif7ing  septum  nasi;  it  is  pedate  in  front,  and 
behind  tends  out  a  DTocees  on  each  side;  these  spun  ankj- 
lose  afterwards  with  the  maiiilo-palatine  plates,  and  they 
with  each  other.  The  palatine  bones  (pn.),  strap-Iik^ 
widen  backwards,  and  then  gently  narrow  to  the  end,  leav- 
ing DO  sharp  pOBtero-eiternal  angle.  Tht  wedge  tyt  bone 
which  has  been  fretted  oflf  from  the  fore-end  of  each  of  the 
lod-Uke  pterrgoids  (m.)  binds  on  the  postero«uperior  edge 
of  each  palatini  and  the  inner  plate  of  these  bones  oover- 
Ing  the  under  enrface  of  tha  sphenoidal  rostrum  imper- 
fecily.  allow*  part  of  these  bony  wedges— the  "m«eo-ptery- 

£ids"  (nt.TO.)— to  be  seen  from  below.  The  bird  haa  ail 
i  pmelU  bonj  centre*,  via.,  fite^  as  in  Ossecu*  Fishea ;  it 
has  distinct  cartilsginoua  orbital  aii^  which  are,  lilce  the 
pRBpheooid,  separately  ossified,  besides  sn  aiygous  ossifl- 
eation  in  membrane  belonging  to  the  same  calegonr. 

6.  The  PtiUacmnorphKB. — The  uniformity  of  this  gronp 
of  Damoffnalhce  is  as  remarkable  as  the  variability  of  the 
bat,  and  yet  it  Is  potent  in  genera  and  species.  "Tbe 
lostram  (see  op.  eii.,  p.  46o)  is  arched  and  hooked  at  the 
eztreinilT,  and  is  regulnrly  articulated  with  the  frontal 
le^ob  of  the  skuU."  Therefore  we  find  that  tbe  cranio- 
ftcial  cleft  is  complete — a  slate  of  things  not  often  occur- 
ring. The  development  of  this  type  has  not  been  observed, 
yet  we  can  interpret  the  metamorphic  results  by  other 


M.  eis 

types.  "  Basi-plerygold  proceasea  [and  vomers}  are  want- 
ing. The  palatines  are  vertically  elongated  pceleiiorly, 
while  anteriorly  they  are  horiiontally  fiattened,  and  mov- 
ably  united  with  the  rostrum.  The  maiillo-palatines  are 
spoiwy.    Tbe  lachrymal  and  poet-orbital  bend  towards  oi 


frequently  unite  below  the  orbit"    This  is 

ention  of  a  large  "oe  uncinatum,"  which  ia 

best  seen  in  small  types,  such  as  I^rphatu  mnilkolor,  and 


by  the  intervention  of  a  Ii 


Agapomit  pitUaria,  where  this  part  d 
the  post-frontal.  In  Mieroglona,  Oilyplorltynehnt,  Pb/eiol- 
opka*.  Mtlopgittacut,  &c.,  the  temporal  fossa  is  also  bridged 
over  by  junction  of  the  lygomalic  process  of  the  squamoaal 
with  the  OS  undnalum.  "The  orbital  process  of  the 
quadrate  bone  ia  very  small,  and  its  distal  presents  only 
one  facet  (which  is  compressed  from  aide  to  side,  and 
convex  from  before  backwards)  for  the  mandible.  The 
rami  of  the  latter  are  deep,  and  pan  into  one  anoUicr  by 
a  rounded  symphysis."  The  gloeso-hyal  is  spatulate,  and 
tbe  basi'byal  is  elate  behind.  In  the  fore-&ce  are  some 
things  worth  noting.  The  septum  nasi  ia  a  thick  wall  of 
bone;  the  ala  nasi  are  soft  in  Atpiolis  niuUtoo^,-  Iheyhave 
an  annular  ossicle  found  in  them  in  MdoptiUacat  tmdniattia; 
whilst  in  Palttomin  Urripuita  this  part  is  largely  ossified 
and  ankyloeed  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  alinasal  tnrbinal 
is  partly  caldfied.  In  one  small  kind  we  saw  the  trace  of 
a  small  medio-palatine.  The  pats  plana  is  narrow  and 
ossified,  and  is  ankyloeed  to  the  lachrymal;  the  inferior 
lurbinaJ  is  sofL 

7.  The  Ootengainorplia. — This  is  another  polymorphic 
gronp,  and  is  not  in  any  sense,  either  HK>I<wicall^  or  mor- 
phologically, the  equivalent  of  the  last.  let  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  tbe  families  bv  any  character  of 
importance.  If  the  Fodorgut  must  oe  linked  with  the 
Kingfisher,  the  Goatsucker  and  its  allies  cannot  be  re- 
moved, notwithstanding  iheir  tchiMognalhaut  palate.  Here, 
however,  we  are  deabng  with  the  desmognathoas  forms. 
Professor  Huxley  makes  four  snb-groups,  and  then  remarks 
(p.  467):  "It  appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  it  may 
hereafter  be  desirable  to  divide  this  f^roup  into  four."  The 
characters  of  the  skull  are  thns  given  {p.  46fl);  "The 
rostrum  presents  very  varions  forms,  and  may  be  movably 
articulated  with  [he  skull.  Bosi-pteiygoid  prooeasea  are 
preeent  In  only  one  genua  ( JVoeon)?' ' 

The  Oil-bird  {St^lomU  eanpeatit)  has  ver^  large  basl- 
pterygoids,  thos  connecting  the  Qoatsacken  with  ndargu», 
"The  maxiElo-palatine*  are  usually  more  or  leas  spongy. 
The  palatines  are  not  developed  into  vertical  plates,  but 
are,  aa  nsnal,  horizontally  flattened.  The  distal  end  of  the 
quadrate  has  the  ordinary  form."  The  vomer  is  small  in 
Hombills,  Toucans,  and  Sa/lhtop$;  but  they  have  a  second 
booe  ia  front  of  tbe  aivgons  vomer,  via.,  the  "  median  septo- 
maziltary  "  as  in  the  Goose  tribe  and  others.  Id  I^idargut, 
when  the  lower  palatine  floor — tike  that  of  a  Mammal — is 
cut  away,  there  are  to  be  seen  three  small  osidcles :  the  first 
of  these  is  the  vomer^  the  others  are  medio-palatines.  In 
Meg<^ama  the  vomer  is  very  large  and  forked  in  fronL  In 
the  Kingfisheie  and  Hoopoes  there  is  no  vomer ;  there  is  a 
in  Oarylliaix.  The  palatines  may  be  ronnded  behind 
Oucaitu  and  BueercM,  have  a  retral  spur  lo  the  trans- 
palatine  part  as  in  BAamphailot  Aleedo,  and  Upupa,  or  be 
■"^ry  broad,  with  a  large  ponsHne  transpalatine  angles  as  in 

2b  farrHOOITATHOUS  lifpt—Orartitim  q^  the  Booi.— 
This  figure  and  its  description  must  do  duty  for  the  whole 
of  the  .^gilliogriialha,  which,  with  a  little  cutting  and  con- 
triving, may  be  made  to  cover  the  CbrocmnorpkB  entirely, 
with  enough  at  its  comers  also  to  be  superimpoeed  upon  tha 
Bwifts  and  the  Hemipods,  and  that  remarkable  charadrian 
bird,  STiinoeomt.'  It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
1  For  ■  llgura  of  this  ikutl,  tee  Profemr  Belnhnrdl'i  paper  aa  tbe 
'Oi  ancloitum"  ("  Om  eo  hidtu  okiendl  Knogla  I  HoTedahailen  hoi 
ruraioerne  Muntp^agidti,  Sunder,''  *ert™*  c^  "  mmikalMUifii  Mai- 


Turaioerne  MuKphaaidti,  8i ,    .  . 

lleltl^vfradm/ial^lrSl^Ur^IlK  fl,ratlivt£}aeiJiaim,"iaiVr    

. , .  ..._  i^yji  j,j  OoftlHaix,  Matopliata,  SiMat. 

.....rH,lhoaaarU.RelahiudlJailrersn«l 

to,  and  Dr.  Uurlo'i  Taluable  pspen '■  On  Ihe  Skeleton  of  Tod na." />vg. 
ZotL  *HT..  Mar  21-  '"S,  pl»>"  W,  pp.  «»-6B«l:  "  On  tha  Qenui  Otfia," 
ma  Ibil,  JalJ,  1871,  plate  10,  pp.  Ml-MO;  ''Oo  the  Motmota,"  lUt, 
Oct.,  1872,  plaits  IS-lfl,  pp.  SSMll;  "On  tha  Upapldn," /Mi,  April, 


fl,  np.  S 


,  . ,  ,     OpopldB,"  IUm,  April, 

if^tea  S^T,  pp.  1S1-21I. 
or  dHKrlptrom  of  Ihe  ikatla  of  PaaMrlne  birds,  aae  Parker  on 
>  "SkuU  of  Ihe  Crow,"  XoiMly  MIer.  Jeur.,  Nov.  1, 18T2 ;  on  that  at 
a"Tlf(Panu\  »fct,Jan.  1, 1B78;  and  oa  Chat  ofibe  "ThtBih," 
-d..  Mar.  1,  ISTa.    See  aleo.  aa  referred  lo  bj  Profeeaor  Huilw, 
Nllmh'a  article  "FaaaerlnB"  in  Ench  and  Orubai'a  Btufeiandlt, 
-  ),  and  hia  paper,  "Ueber  die  Faiuilta  der  Paiasrlaan."  {n  the 


thoe  (Jpe^  )V9  ictuallj  llie  highest,  the  most  metamor- 
pboaed,  and  the  moit  ■pedatizel ;  not  so  high  in  «ome 
reapeds  m  the  Mamnial,  jfl  no  Mammal  comes  near  them 
in  adaptiTc  modificaiion,  not  even  the  one  which  has  Ihe 
ts^LB  to  iidmire,  and  tlie  wit  to  describe  ihem.  We  learn 
from  no  1^  an  nnlhuritj  than  Hr.  Q.  R.  Qnj  that  of 
the  10,000  known  birds  half  belong  lo  thit  group:  the  Old 
World  ^p*B  of  wliieh,  more  especially,  are  siicli  acoom- 
pluthod  creatures.  The  Nisciariiaa  is  the  Bmallat,  and  the 
KavMi  the  largest  of  ihii  huge,  but  morphologically  very 
□nifiinii,  group. 

The  skull  of  a  fledgling  Boole  (fig.  26]  illuBtiaM  the 
highert  bird  of  this  type;  the  occipital  condyle  (o*.)  Is 


SkqD  of  DMtUDg  S«sk  (Cbrm  finfO^uA  palatal  tIsv, 
■lie.  The  prennul  regloD  (pM.)  lilrilollalej  the  median 
Hag  Ibrwardi.  li  the  renulni  of  tb*  prenual  or  bul-tT«- 


OatDcaii  it  li  formed  br  tbalnMt-Daaal  partofths  trabecule. 

hemiapherical,  the  basi-temporal  plate  {b.t.)  ia  an  almost 
transverse  band  of  bone,  the  rostmm  of  the  paraaphenoid 
(pu.)  is  withont  anr  developed  basi-pterygolas,  the  cranio- 
facial hinm  is  nearly  perfect,  but  the  nssalj  and  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  the  premaiillaries  are  thin  splinb  set  ioto  the 
frontaJs ;  the;  do  not  form  a  perfect  hinBe. 

The  palatines  are  devetopea  into  cartilage  at  their  hinder 
angle ;  Ibis  ia  »  Urge  Bap,  and,  oaaifjing  late  and  separatelT, 
bos  dme  to  become  chondriSed  Grsl  (Lpa.) ;  the  pterygoids 
(tc.)  ai«  phalaneiforni,  and  lose  their  meso-pterygoid  spur, 
which  soon  coalescee  with  the  palatini.  The  mazillo- 
pataline  prooessea  are  hoohed  and  flattened,  and  often  en- 
loraed  at  Iheir  inner  extremity,  so  ss  lo  become  pneumatic. 

But  the  diatinguiahing  character  of  the  type  la  lie  unuitt 
ef  the  vomers  *nlh  CA«  aUnasal  tuail  and  tutinnal,  and  the 
poBsessioD,  bf  the  embryo  bird  at  least,  of  a  pair  of  "  up- 

Eat  labials,"  corresponding  to  the  tnn«r  uiiper  pair  m 
oakea,  Sharks,  and  Skate;  the  vomers  are  either  partial 
or  entire  ossification  of  Ihese  cnrli1sge«.  Besidef  these, 
there  reappear  in  most  of  Ihe  uEgithognaUui  the  so-called 
"  inferior  turbinals,"  or  noatril-bones  of  the  Snake  and 
Lizard,  and  these  are  attached  to  the  eboalden  of  the  double, 
and  generally,  oi-faoe-sbapedTomer.'    The  nasal  labyiinlh 


gtUnlirtfl  fOr  ilt  Qamtm^m  KahirvUmuhaptH, 


Ijien  aboTe  li  of  a  Toiing  bird,  the  ruder  ii  iL»  referred  to  Profewor 
HorleT'i"P«lmalVlewoflheE»Tea'.8kuU-(M>.sU.,  n.4fll,  Bg.  82); 
«f  IhMof  Ibe-Oroebeak.-flg.  Mjimd  of  the  ■'Swifl,'' Bg.  34.  Bee 
•too  Murle"OnF«gUupa»,"iVota»I.»o.,  Jane  18,1874,  plii«  81, 

not  ipiice  heretoglfe  Llluitntlon  of  all  theM  detalto; 
•J  Ur.  Pirker  ira  no>  (I87G)  appearing  In  Ihe  IVaiuw~ 


i«  very  large  in  the  Kook,  but  does  not  dilfer  in  cMenliik 
from  that  of  tlie  Pdwl,  above  described. 

The  septum  nasi  (t.n.)  retains  much  of  its  original  flat- 
ness below,  and  is  thnii  oiale ;  Ihe  vomer  (v.)  of  the  yoiiitt 
bird  is  broad  and  grooved  above ;  in  the  old  bird,  lanf 
cation  running  some  distance  along  the  alinasal  wall  and 
alinoHHl  tiirbinal  {nJb.),  the  bone  becomes  not  only  emargi- 
nate,  but  nlw>  very  massive  in  fronL  In  the  Lark  [Atom 
arventis)  lliji  bony  mniter  in  the  macerated  skull  leans 
huge  goal-horn  procrascs  to  the  fore-angtes  of  the  voiner. 
^gitliognethism  occurs  in  different  degrees;  tbna,  we  nuy 
have  its  morphological  conditions — 

a.  Incomplete:  aa  in  Timix. 

b.  Complete  v»r,  1 :  Pada/rliaMpkv*,  Pipra. 
B.  Complete  var.  2:  Cbrtnta,  Alauda. 

d.  Compound :   GymnorAi'na,  Arlamut, 

a.  Incomplete.  Hera  Ihe  laige  "  lablala"  are  unpe^ 
fectly  oeeified  by  the  two  vomers,  and  these  faooes  ai«  only 
strongly  attached  to  the  nasal  labyrinth  by  fibrons  tiaob 

b.  Complete  var.  1.  In  theM  cases  the  laUala  are  oftsa 
only  imperfectly  ossified  by  the  vomerine  centres;  theai 
centres  also  are  distinct  from  those  ossifying  the  slioinl 
cartilages;  but  (be  union  of  these  parts  is  perfect. 

e.  Complete  var.  2.  In  these  cases  the  labials  are  oRa 
small  and  completely  ossified  by  the  vomers ;  but  the  bony 
deposit  runs  riot  into  the  alinasal  wall  and  turbinal,  so  that 
in  ibe  adult  all  distinction  of  the  parta  mav  be  loat. 

d.  Compound.  Here  the  flat  arcuate  end  of  the  maiiilo- 
palatine  ia  free,  but  the  mass  of  that  plate  meets  ita  tello* 
of  the  opposite  aide  and  coalesces  with  it,  and  with  a 
highly  ossified  nasal  septum.  In  these  Sautker*  tma  ihl 
"transpalatine"  is  a  long  spike,  as  in  the  Akediaa.  Ia 
all  these  varieliea  theaepto-maxillariesmay,  anddomeslly, 
occur.    They  cannot  always  be  found.' 


able  upon  the  Ooraiomorphit,  if  we  reject  the  bin)  that 
shows  Its  initial  or  imperfect  condition,  as  the  Hemip(4 
and  stubbornly  hold  to  the  popular  view  that  Swihs  an  % 
kind  of  Swallow — for  as  to  their  nobler  part,  their  head, 
thev  are  merely  a  variety  of  that  t^pe.  Thus  the  loologi* 
and  the  morphologist  may  here  join  handa 

The  Sadboobathous  2^  — CVoniim  of  lia  Koi 
Minor. — This  group.  Professor  Hniley's  Odtomarplia  (ip 
eii.  448  and  407],  is  so  remarkable  and  difficult  of  deto^ 
minadoQ,  that  although  our  author  saw  clearly  many  meal 
important  characters  (quite  sufficient  for  the  eUminalioa  of 
this  group  from  the  Oxcygomorpha),  yet  the  materials  at 
band  were  not  sufficient  for  a  perfect  account  of  this  Irp* 
of  skull.  A  fellow-worker  has  had  fuller  opportaniliea' 
Like  the  Parrots,  these  birds  form  a  relatively  su)ali  and 
neat  group ;  the  most  outlying  forms  are  Pteummi  and 
Yuax,  but  these  form  no  olntruction  to  their  claaificstiau 
Hr.  Parker's  proposed  morphological  term  for  thae  binh 
is  SavTOffnaUicc,  and  the  two  terms  can  be  superimpoMd, 
CWcommTiAabein^tbeirzoological  name.  FrofesKirHuiley 
saw  that  these  birds  were  not  desmognathous ;  that  iheir 
vomerine  moieties  remained  distinct:  that  their  maiitlo- 

Calatines  are  but  tittle  developed ;  and  that  supemomeniy 
mes  on  the  inner  ed^  of  the  palatines  in  Piaa  miner 
corresponded  to  Ihe  cunous  bars  that  are  seen  in  Ihe  lusu 
kinds.  He  also,  with  quick  insight,  says  that  theirialals 
exhibits  a  "degradation  and  umplificaiion  of  the  .^Iho- 
gnalhous  structure."  This  is  strictly  true ;  the  elemenuiry 
parts  are  the  same,  but  in  the  Woodpeckers  the*  retain  ■ 
very  EeplUian  distinctness,  and  even  arrest  of  growth. 
Yet  with  that  arrest  there  is  combined  a  tuodifieaiion  uid 
metamorphoeiB  of  certain  parts,  such  as  is  undergone  by  aa 
other  Ivpe.  They  are  in  some  respects  the  most  umpte 
and  embryonic,  and  in  othera  the  most  highly  spediliKd 
birda  in  the  whole  class.    Their  basi-plerygoids  are  ii^ 


■pterygoids 
•  Proftnor  Huiler  (os.  ciL.  p.  471)  «u  ai  anfon 
•peclmen  of  JTinHira  aa  To  thai  of  IVscJUfu  (see  p.  46e 
blidi  are  uld  to  h.Te  their  ramti  truneiud,  whem 
for  Id  Mr.  Osrrod'*  epeciniens  of  the  Ljre-hinl't  ekull 

?JaLtDee  an  Iirn  boDj  platei,  Uhe  thoee  of  ordLnarr  Cb 
he  TOmer  of  Metmra  la  eiactly  lite  that  of  the  Chooss  v'''^-" 
araaUtti),   and    iU»   Of  maar   yovHT   Qtracvmon^   vat   thv  Ive 
moletin  do  not  nece»arlly  form  a  reentering  aoile  or  Boub  la 

the  alinasal  carUlagn.    Jfewra  baa  ooa  ebai*Eter  of  (real  leiron- 
... -Wtal  chain  of  ooliha,  like  ft^ 


Id  the  ilnamlda. 

'  9w  Mr.  Parker^  pap«r  ' 

nu.  1873,  aetlia  2.  tuI.  f  ^ 
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mtcd ;  their  bui-leiiiporal  regioa  large  tad  wi<Je.  Two  or 
three  tjmpiuiici  on  each  side  help  to  fonn  their  remirk' 
able  anma-ah^Md  cu-drnm,  whiui  is  mainl;  bailt  ap  bj 
the  bui-temponl*  and  exoo^pit&b.  The  lover  eDd  of  (he 
qnadnUa  has  the  oaaal  form ;  the  bone  it»eir  it  ihort ;  (he 


which  doea  not  become  aHmented   o 
plerTgoids  amwer  to  that  ofa  Snake  oi 

The  t_ 
angle  eithi 

region  a  bevelled  off  remarkably ;  bat  in  PiouiHuif  mma- 
Im*,  the  lipa  of  thia  part  are  greatly  developed,  aa  In  '' 


BMdlo-p»]aua<! 

the  main  bone,  wMIit  iaFSevHmua  it  ia  a  aeparate  o^fica- 
tion — a  perfectly  aniqne  thing,  as  far  aa  the  writer'a  know- 
ledgegoea.  The  broad  main  part  of  the  palatine  soddenl? 
uaiTOwa  at  ila  firvt  third,  the  remuning  two-thirda  being 
the  iaag  aplinterj^repalatine,  oppoaiM  the  banning  ol 
which  tbe  Inner  lip  rans  into  an  "inter-paJatine"  apike 
(i-pa.).  The  eth mo-palatine  proceeeea  are  extremely  long 
Id  the  neatliug  of  Yvnx,  and  very  abort  in  that  of  Pieu4 
■wior  (e-po.).  They  are  the  free  auKrior  enda  of  Chat  aa- 
Mnding  plata  which  llee  nnder  the  paraaphenoidal  nMmm. 
ThcM  plntea  are  united  by  a  cartUaginona  commiaaore,  dag- 
^er«haped.  which  oniGea  as  the  moat  marked  medio-pala- 
tane  (<n,pii.)  seen  in  Ibeclaaa.  The  prepalatine  band  paaa«8 
between  Ifaedentarvandpalatineaparaof  the  premazilla^ 
(psE.),  aa  in  the  adult  fowl.  Oddly  enough,  they  run  on  the 
mner  aide  of  the  palatal  proce«  of  the  premaiillary  In 
moat  of  the  SffMoffiutlha.    Thia  la  an  afUi^modiScation, 


Cnxxm  are  broad,  and  (he  (wo  nnite  by 
igher  birda  the  piocenes  overlap  on  en 
derly  aa  to  natural  groan.  The  free  end  of  the  premaz- 
illaiT  palatine  procsM  toaka  backward  to  the  free  inter- 
>  am  OOatbar  "  On  BaHeria,'  FfM.  IVou^  1S(F7,  plat*  1,  If.  1 
■  Baa  Puksr  "On  .^i^UAwH^o,'' put  L,2M.  IVuh,  inn,  plata 


palatine  spar  in  the  yoang  (fl^  27) ;  but  In  old  bIrda,  aa 
ma^  well  be  aeen  in  Oaemui  vridi*.  Pvnu  anatit,  and  P. 
tn^or,  th«se  parts  are  formed  into  delicale  bridgea  of  bone, 
which  alao  are  (hrown  along  (o  the  ethmo-palatlnea.  Thia 
isdonebjr  (he  vomerine  Benee.  The  "aepto-maxillariea" 
are  not  aingle  conchoidal  platffl  of  bonc^  aa  in  the  Snake 
and  JUianJ ;  hat  are  broken  up  into  ^nun^  which  melt  into 
each  other  again.  Even  the  vomer  itaelf  ia  doable  on  each 
aide  in  Oaeuai*  viridiM,  whilat  Id  SemilojAvi  fulm*  there 
are  three  septo-maxUlaiiei  on  the  left  aide  and  five  on  the 
righL  These  oaddea  lie  on  the  uneriideof  thepalatinea, 
and  are  normally  oonnected  behind  by  mean*  of  the  vomer 
to  the  ethmo-patatine :  where  aormoj  omilhie  aniylont  take* 
place  ID  adolt  birds,  there  these  curious  length-wise  bridgea 
are  formed.  Yet  thia  ia  only  part  of  their  complezilf,  for 
median  septo-maxillaries  appear,  two  at  them  in  Oseuiut, 
and  these  are  foaod  in  the  aubatanoe  of  long,  right  and  le(^ 
UMal  eartilaget.  These  do  not  oenfy  in  Hemilcphiu,  but 
unite  at  the  mid-line ;  In  OeaiuiM  tbey  overlap  largely  to 
gain  the  mid-line.  In  the  same  specie^  to  add  to  the  com- 
plexity, a  large  shell  of  bone,  from  the  inlwntd  ofttuiaal 
wall,  hecomei  more  or  len  free  of  itt  own  origin,  and  unitea 
to  the  vomerine  aeries.  All  this  baa  been  aeen  and  ex' 
plained  by  writing  and  by  Ggurea.* 

The  maxillo-paJatiDe  proceeaea  scarcely  grow  inwards  at 
all  In  PicumiRM;  in  Ywix  they  are  rather  larger;  laigCT 
atill  in  J*ieiu  mriiop  (fig.  27,  nuc.p.}.  Where  they  are  lawet, 
aa  in  Oteittvt,  they  just  rest  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the 
palatines,  covering  nearly  half  their  width.  In  all,  the 
under  face  at  the  maxillary  has  an  open  pneumadc  space 
at  this  part.  But,  as  If  to  fill  up  (hat  which  was  wanting, 
a  separate  palatine  plate  appears  on  the  inner  edse  of  the 
maxillary  further  lorward,  mly  tm  the  1^  nda  nowever 

£Gg.  27,  p.mx.).  This  is  a  aemi-ovsl  wec^  of  iXHie,  and 
as  I(a  symmetrical  counterparts  in  several  families  of  tho 
Coraeomorjihce,  via.,  Bmberaa,  Oordinalu,  Ac. 

These  birds  are  aaiirognathous  in  other  respects,  «,g.,  their 
Daaal  labyrinth  is  Dnosually  simple.  The  Inferior  turbl- 
Dal,"  which  hastArascoila  in  Bhea  and  StaoaMu,  and  An  in 
most  birds,  ia  in  Oednn  merely  bi-alate ;  Id  Ttmt  It  makes 
leas  than  a  single  turn,  whilst  the  alloasal  turblnal  of  that 
biid  baa  two  turns,  and  that  of  Oimuu  one.  Oteim*  is  In 
all  respects  the  moat  spedallied,  Pieaamai  the  moat  em- 
brvonic,  and  Yvttx  the  most  puaerine  of  the  OdMnwrpia, 
Also,  in  ffaantit  the  nasal  labyrinth  Is  most  oaaified,  and  in 
FiMC  leaaL  In  Oednut  the  "columella  auris"  haa  two 
sapra-stapedial  spun  and  two  Infra-atapedial  bands,  which 
have  nnited  with  the  tongue-shaped  stvlo-hjral:  this  has  la 
it  a  bony  centre.  The  small  cenUo-hjals  early  co^tace 
in(o  one  arrowhead-shaped  bone,  and  then  ooiDes  a  vsTjr 
long,  highly  oaifled,  and  elastio  bau-hyal,  with  no  nro- 
hyal  behind  it.  Joined  to  thia  are  a  ^r  of  lower  tbyro- 
byals,  half  Its  length ;  hot  the  upper  pieoes  are  four  times 
the  length  of  the  lower,  and  they,  paaaing  Giat  down  the 
sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  again  tont  gently  op- 
warda  and  forwards,  ploughing  themadves  a  furrow  on  the 
skull  top,  and  deflecting  gently  to  the  right  nasal  root, 
where  they  end. 

All  these  things  being  considered,  it  will  seem  contn^ 

ctory  now  to  assert  the  g^eat  nnilbrmity  of  the  akolls  of 
Birds,  and  indeed  of  the  Birda  themselvea  Yetso  it  is; 
and  the  countless  tnodifications  that  ofier  themselves  for 
observation  are  gentle  in  the  extreme.  One  form  often  ia 
Been  to  pass  into  another  by  almost  insensible  gradations. 
One  thing  ia  certain,  namely,  that  an  anatomist  not  &miliar 
with  this  class,  and  coming  to  ita  atndy  &esb  from  the  Bep- 
tilee,  would  Bnd  himself  at  fault  at  every  turn ;  for  he  would 
see  changes  altogether  as  great  ss  if  he  had  pueed  from  the 
Helminthoid  tvpes,  and  from  mere  lama  and  pwxs  of  the 
Insecla  to  the  (to  him  supposably)  unthought-oi  hmo^ums 
that  spring  from  thoae  low  and  worm-like  stages. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Birds'  organisation  abundant  evidence 
of  the  same  specialization  will  be  seen.  The  mind  fiuls  to 
desire  more  beauty  or  to  contemplate  more  exquisite  adap- 
tations. An  almost  infinite  variety  of  Vertebrate  life  is  (o 
be  found  in  (his  class.  Of  its  members  some  dig  and  bury 
their  germ^  which  rise  again  in  full  plumage,  whilst  others 
watch  and  incessantly  fe^  their  tender  brood  in  the  shady 
covert  or  "  on  the  crags  of  the  rock  and  the  strong  place." 
In  locomotion  eome  walk,  others  run,  or  tbey  mar  wade^ 
awim,  plunge,  or  dive,  whilst  most  of  them  "  fly  In  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven." 

•BMFarku-OntheiVoUa;'4p.t<^QQQ|(^  
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Tbx  Vxbtebbal  Colcmk,  Bras,  um  &i.cruu.' 

The  spinal  coIqidd  of  birda  conlaiiu  numerous  and  well- 

««iAed  vertebne,  «  considersble  aumber  of  which  (more 

than  six)  are  sokylosed  tocher  [o  form  a  wcnim.    Of 

the  rertebne  which  enter  iato  the  composition  of  this  com- 

Elez  bone,  boweveT,  not  more  than  from  three  to  five  can 
9  r^^rdM  as  the  homologues  of  the  Bacrsl  vertebne  of  a 
Crocodilian  or  Lacertilian  Reptile.  The  r«at  are  bor- 
rowed, in  front,  from  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  r^giom ; 
behind,  from  the  tail.  The  cervical  region  of  the  spine  ii 
alwajs  long;  and  its  verlebrte,  which  are  never  fewer  than 
eight,  and  may  be  as  many  as  twealy-three,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  large  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
bodv. 

The  atlai  ii  a  relatively  small,  rin^-like  hone ;  and  (he 
tisnsvene  ligament  may  become  oesified  and  divide  its 
aperture  into  two — an  upper  for  the  spinal  cord,  and  a 
lower  for  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  vertebra.  The 
u  odonloideam  is  always  ankyloeed  with  the  second  verte- 
bra, and  constitntea  a  pt^like  odontoid  process. 

The  spines  of  the  auc^eding  cervical  rertebne  are  often 
obsolete,  and  are  never  very  prominent  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  neck.  The  anterior  faces  of  their  elongated 
vertebral  centra  are  eomec  from  ahott  dovnmarde,  aaa  am- 
«aM  from  tide  to  nds  ;  whilst  the  nosterior  facee  are  cylin- 
drical, slightly  excavated  from  aboM  dommardt,  and  con- 
MX  from  ude  la  tidt,  (The  contrary  of  this  is  stated  in 
Profesor  Huxley's  YtrUh.  Anim.,  p.  278,  where  the  author. 
by  a  laptm  mauorue,  puts  it  noa  wrso.)  Hence,  in  Tertical 
Mction  the  centn  aopear  opUlhoealou* ;  in  horisontal 
•ectioD,  pTMsgfou*,  and  not  the  contrary,  u  is  stated  by 
our  author;  and  the  structure  U  esceedmgly  characteristic 
of  Urda,  The  under  eurfacea  of  the  centra  treqnenti^ 
f^ve  off  median  inferior  procenes.    In  the  SatiM  it  u 


■Tfapophfw;  pLt,  pott-nKipopliTsn. 


obvious  that  the  cervical  vertebne  have  short  transverse 
procesees  atvl  ribs,  disposed  very  much  as  in  the  OroeodHia. 
For,  in  young  birds,  the  anterior  end  of  the  lateral  face  of 
each  vertebra  bean  two  small  processes,  an  upper  and  a 
lower;  and  this  expanded  head  of  a  slyliform  rib  is  artica- 
laled  wiUl  these  by  two  feoets,  which  represent  the  capitu- 
lam  and  the  tubertmlum  (Huxley,  op.  eil.,  p.  276).  In  the 
chicken  of  the  Emeu  (DrMum  navm-koUandux)  the  wriler, 
in  1S43,  carefully  worked  out  and  figured  these  parts.  Of 
the  twenty  cervical  vertebne  only  the  atlas  and  axis  were 
devoid  of  distinct  ribs;  this  individual  was  six  weeks  old. 
These  ribleis  were  bony  wedgeH,  with  a  sharp  point;  but 
that  was  free,  and  the  thick  upper  end  wns  jammed  in 
between  npper  and  lower  transverse  processes  (diapophyiii 
Mod  perapopltgni).  The  last  but  one  of  the  ribs  became 
SDd<lenly.  larger,  and  the  last  was  two-thirds  the  size  of  its 
successor — the  first  dorsal.  Then  followed  six  large  ribs 
on  each  side,  the  last  two  floating.  The  vertebra  bluing 
the  last  of  these,  and  twenty  more,  are  cloeely  embraced  by 
the  fore-aod-aft  growth  of  the  ilium,  and  form  the  so-called 
•Bcrum.  Of  the  twentj;  vertebm  between  the  first  over- 
lapped bone  with  a  floating  rib  and  the  nine  rifilcts  caudals, 

•  Sm  Parker  "On  the  OitwlogTOf  OmlliDUeoui  Blrdi  and  Tlnib 
nunu,"  IVaiu.  ZlmL  Soi..  toI.  t.,  ISS8 ;  "  On  tbe  BjtUniiiUG  Pogftlon 
of  the  Crealod  3creuner(ak*uM  oAamiriii),"  Proe.  ZxL  Soe.,  Dec  i, 
ISM;  "On  Ibe  OneoLon  b( Iflcneioua  liiuM,"  Old.,  Feb.  2K,  IWS; 
"On  the  OsteoloCT  of  tfie  Kmu  (Rhiruxlitltajulialuii."  IVoiu.  ZoeL 
Aw.,  vol.  tI.  HaiTer  "On  the Cluiiflcilion  of  B<nls,"  PncZMLSac.. 
April  11,18*7;  "Onthe  AI«lon>moruhiB,"iMA,  U«»]tlg«8; '■The 
Anatomr  of  Vertebnle  Anlnuk,"  lS7l,  p.»£  M.  Edmond  Allx, 
Am  rar  rAaurett  Z«mu(«ir  du  Odeain,  Fiirli,  1S74,— •  m«e  Im- 
POTtant  work.  Tbe  writat  will  often  lue  the  "  lery  irordi"  at  Pio- 
hdor  Hnxler,  dspdring,  *i  Es  doea,  of  coning  prxr  IhU  eieellsi ' 


.    The  ■ 


rklDR 


■111 


And  lbs  ftilal  akeleUin  of  the  Ostrich  moat  proruielT  ind  bwitllull* 
Uliutrated  in  Pnfeaar  HlTtrl'i  paper  (tram.  Zaol.  Soc.,  toLtIIL 
part  7).    Eierj  onillhologlit  will  b»  grateful  tOt  Ihit  piece  of  work. 


DS.  lAHUoin. 

(hero  are  five  with  free  ribs,  small,  and  hattJnt-shapcd, 
qni(e  like  those  in  the  neck  of  the  Crocodile.  These,  Iraa 
being  attached  to  a  parapophysial  cup  near  the  fore-md  of 
the  centrum,  get  more  forward,  and  wedge  in  between  ihdi 
own  vertebra  and  the  one  in  front.  The  next  four  verte- 
bne, which  give  exit  to  the  sacral  plexus  (or  at  least  to  moM 
of  it),  have  no  rihs,  aoli  are  very  broad  and  ahorL  Th^ 
develop  lamellar  upper  transverse  processCB,  but  their 
spines  are  aborted.  Then  come  eleven  vertebra,  in  6^1 
of  the  free  caudal,  that  have  short  ribs ;  the  flrat  two  pain 
are  ankylosed  already,  then  yimr  pairt  ate  distinct,  tad 
the  remaining  five  have  their  ribs  snkylosed,  and  dun 
becoming  shorter  and  more  pedate  externally,  get  Initbet 
backwards  on  the  centrum.  Thus,  in  a  Bird  as  old  ss  six 
weeks  after  balching,  there  are  eighteen  pairs  of  cwicil, 
and  nine  pairs  of  sonified  sacral  ribs  still  distinct  More- 
over^  the  ribs  are  quite  aborted  on  the  first  and  second 
cervical,  on  Che  four  fr-tu  sacral, — perchance,  the  next  afta 
this  is  also  sacral, — and  on  all  the  caudal  vertebr*  whidl 
have  only  papillifonn  transverse  proceasea.  There  are  fifty- 
five  verlebrs  in  all  in  the  Emeu,  thus ; — cervical,  twoitv ; 
dorsal,  five;  dorso-Iumbar  (the  first  with  a  large  rib  and 
really  the  sixth  dorsal),  six;  sacral  (proper),  four;  nro- 
sacral,  eleven ;  caadal,  nine.  We  shall  return  to  these  data 
in  describing  the  sacrum  of  the  Fowl. 

With  age  the  cervical  ribs  (of  (he  Baliia)  may  becomt 
completely  ankylosed.  In  Apteiyz  aiutnlu  one,  below, 
remains  free;  iu  Sntlhio  eamdat,  two;  and  in  Dnmaa 
luna-hoUandia,  three ;  and  then  they  appear  like  tiansvena 
procemes,  perforated  at  the  base  by  a  canal,  wbid^  as  in 
the  Oroeodilia,  contains  the  vertebral  artery  aitd  vem,  uA 
the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  cervical 
rlba  and  transverse  processes  are  similarly  disposed  in  verr 
voung  Oarinaia;  but  in  these  birds  their  form  hmaeauj 
becomes  much  modified  in  the  adult,  and  they  devdou 
prolongations  which  extend  downwards  and  inwards,  sod 

Erotect  the  carotid  artery  or  arteries.  The  neural  aichea 
ave  well-developed  pre- and  poet-iygapophyses.  The  ribs 
of  one  or  two  of  the  posterior  cervical  vertebne  becoma 
elongated  and  freely  movable  in  (he  Carmaiit,  as  in  the 
Saliia. 

The  first  dorsal  vertebra  is  defined  aa  such  by  the  imiiM 
of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum  by  means  of  a  otemal  riti, 
which  not  only,  as  in  the  Crocodilia,  becomes  articnlaled 
with  the  vertebral  rib,  bat  is  converted  into  complete  boK 
and  is  connected  by  a  true  articulation  with  the  nargin  oi 
the  atemnm.  The  number  of  the  dorsal  vertebrs  (redcoii- 
tne  under  that  head  all  the  vertebra,  after  the  first  dontL 
which  pceseM  distinct  ribs,  whether  thev  bs  fixed  or  free) 
varies.  The  contra  of  (he  doreal  verteono  either  pomem 
cylindroidal  articular  faces,  like  those  of  the  nedt,  as  ii 
usually  the  case ;  or  more  or  fewer  of  them  may  have  theit 
faces  spheroidal,  as  intbe  Penguins  [Plovers  (and  their  kin 
Vaneilus  crisioftit  Tatanut  futeu*,  &c.),  Qulls,  Cormoiani^ 
and  Parrots].  Id  this  case  tlie  convex  face  is  aD(eriar, 
the  concave,  posterior.  They  may,  or  may  not,  devel<qi  in- 
ferior median  processts  (whidi  may  be  simple,  m  in  the 
Cormorant,  where  thev  exist  on  several  lower  oervicsl,  on 
all  the  dorsal,  and  in  five  sacro-lumbar ;  or  they  may 
bifurcate  into  two  broad,  bony  leaves,  as  in  CUntfrs*] 
They  usually  possess  well-marked  spinous  proceneaXwhidi 
begin  in  the  two  or  three  lower  cervicals].  Bometima 
they  are  slightly  movable  upon  one  another  [bound  strongly, 
in  many  cases  by  ossified  tendons  of  great  strength  and 
elasticity] ;  someumes  they  become  ankyloeed  togetner  into 
a  solid  mass.  [When  this  takes  place  the  last  cervical  is 
ankyloeed  to  the  three  first  dorsal,  ss  in  the  fowl,  th« 
fourth  remaining  free,  and  the  fifth  coalescing  with  the 
lumbar;  or,  as  many  ss  i!m  mav  ankylose  ti^ether,  leariog 
one  free,  and  the  last  ankylosed  lo  the  lum)^,  ss  in  Fda 
(saabn.  But  this  number  oftoi  diOen  with  age,  as  may 
in  dlQerent  individuals  of  Ptaphia  ere^taaM,  and 
aore  typical.  Cranes.] 

characteristic  of  the  dorsal  vertebrM  of  Birds  that 
the  posterior,  no  leas  than  the  anterior,  vertebra  present  a 
focet  or  small  process  on  the  body,  or  lower  part  of  the 
arch,  of  the  vertebra  for  the  capitulum  of  the  rib,  while 
the  upper  partof  the  neural  archK>vee  off  a  more  eloagaied 
process  for  the  toberculum.  Thus,  the  transvetM  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  dorsal  vertebm  of  a  Bird  resemble  atom 
of  the  two  anterior  doiaaU  of  a  Crocodile^  and  no  put  of 
the  vertebral  column  of  a  Bird  presents  transvene  pro- 
cenes  with  a  step  for  the  head  of  the  rib,  like  then  of  the 


the  tubercalar  processes  are  scarcely  scooped;   tboee  for 
the  opitalar  ai«  neat,  ronnd,  shsllow  cups.]     The  dis- 
rrimination  of  the  proper  InrnW,  ncral,  and  anterior  cau- 
dal vertebne,  in  the  ank^ loeed  mass  which  constitutes  the 
so-caJltd"sacru[D"of  (he  Bird,  is  a  matter  of  coosidetable 
difficulty.     The  general   aiv 
rangement   is  as  follows: — 
The   most   anterior    lambar 
vertebra   has  a  broad  tmns- 
Terae   proce™,   which   corre- 
sponds in  form  and  poaitioo 
with  the  tubercular  tranHverBe 
process  of  the  last  dorsal.    In   i 
the  sacceediug  lumbar  verte- 
brw  the  process  extends  down- 
mids-    and  in   tba  hinder- 
moat   [the  Ihird]   it  is  con- 
^ued  front  the  centrum,  as 
well  as  from  the  arch  of  the 
ver:::bra,  and  forms  a  broad 
mas  which  abuts  against  the 
ilium.*    This  ptocesa  might 
well  be  taken  fbr  a  sacrat  tih, 
and  its  Tertebra  for  a  proper 
■acral  Tertebra.    But,  in  the 
fimt  place,  J  find  no  distinct 
(WBiEcation  in  it  [there  are 

^  of  these  lumbar  vertebrv  | 

in  the  Eraeu,  two  more  than 
in   the   Fowl,   and   they   all 
hare  distinct  ribs;  and  the 
rMtn  Tertebne  are  five  in  ikt 
Fowl  and  four  in  the  Emeu] ; 
and,    secoodlT,    the    nerret 
which  issue  from  the  inter- 
vertebral  foramina  in   front 
of  and  behind  the  vertebra 
cuter  into  the  Inmlmr  plexus, 
which  Gives  origin  lo  the  cru- 
ral aniTobtnrator  nerves  and  f,„_  „_^^   "«cruH.-   of   . 
not   into    the   sacral    plexus,      TODnir  Hud;  Ditural  sIk,  kcd 
which  is  the  product  of  the     ■""  mIow.  •'■I-.  dorao-lumb»r, 
reryes  which  ^ae  horn  the     '-  ""»"■  "^  ""'^  ^nu-btK. 
intervertebral  foramina  of  the  proper  sacral  vertebra  in 
other  Vertdraia,    Behind  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  follow, 
at  most,  five  vertebne  which  have  no  ribs;  but  their  arches 

S've  off  horizoirtal,  hmellar  processes,  which  unite  with 
e  ilia.  [In  the  Emeu  these /tot  vertebm  show  not  the 
least  trace  of  ribs,  and  are  uat  bricks  of  bone,  below, 
jammed  together  like  the  cervical  centra  of  a  Gelatmn.] 
The  nerves  which  imne  from  the  intervertebral  foramina 
of  these  vertebra  unite  to  form  the  sacral  pleini^  whence 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  is  given  off;  and  I  [Profeseor  Hui- 
lev]  take  them  to  be  the  homologues  of  the  sacral  vertebne 
of  the  SeplUia,  The  deep  foesn  between  the  centra  of 
these  verteora^  their  transverse  processes,  and  the  ilia,  are 
occupied  b/  the  middle  lobes  of^the  kidneys.  If  these  be 
the  true  aacral  vertebne,  it  follows  that  their  BuccesgorB 
are  anterior  caudal.  They  have  expanded  upper  trans- 
verse proceesee,  tike  the  proper  sacral  vertebne;  but,  in 
addition,  three  or  four  of  the  most  anterior  of  these  verte- 


both  the  neural  archee  and  the  centra  of  thi , 

while,  diatally,  they  expand  and  abut  against  the  ilium. 
The  ankvlosed  csndal  vertebra  may  be  distinguished  as 


R,  that  the  former 
possess  elongated  ribs;  and  the  table  will  show  form»  of 
extreme  UngA  and  of  extreme  ihortnen,  for  a  biid ;  and 
'  a  the  Fowl,  of  a  medium  trpe.    Host  of  the 


are  derived  from  the  ■ 


)  of  young 


>  It  woold  bs  Don  prcMr  to  u/  that  osdBesticin  eitaodi  Into 
from  ttis  cantrum  m  well  u  ftom  tbs  Dsural  arsh.  The  pioeMi, 
ottier  procfiBii,  eilita  berore  tbe  watrum  i*  diatpraBtlal«d  (TOm 


anili  bj  oHlflaUiaB  (Hoilaj). 


^OBii.  olor 2  i  4  10     -     JI 

(Sl^)r^.^«*  glatialit  and       )  ,  -  .  -            ,,, 

d  wpunlKBwZi. P  '  '  T    -     17 

OallMt  dtmalicHt 1  3  i  fi     ^     151 

Al€4d«  itpida 1  2  t  6-13 

Upspa  tpop* 1  3  3  S     —     II 

Cyptdiu  apia 2  1  3  6—11 

In  both  the  Hoopoe  and  the  Swift  the  first  of  these  sa- 
crals  has  an  outstanding  rib-nroceaa.  In  the  Swift  the  rib 
on  the  second  of  the  endoeea  dorsals  is  very  long,  and  its 
flanking  rib  nearly  reaches  the  sternum.  The  next  or  third 
vertebra,  the  lumbar,  has  Mom  it,  neither  reaching  to  it 
above,  nor  by  its  sternal  piece  to  theaternnm  below,  another 
rib ;  it  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  iu  predecessor,  anil  only 
occurs  on  the  rujM  side.  This  will  show  how,  by  grad^ 
tiona  the  most  gentle,  the  vertebra  and  their  ribs  are  spe- 
cialized in  each  particular  type,  and  also  how  very  arbi- 
trary is  our  nomenclature. 

The  Swan  has  eisht  free  vertebne  behind  the  tiro-raem/, 
and  as  the  last  of  these  is  ;n  these  types  composed  of  teD 
vertebra  originally,  there  are  primarily  twenty-seven  ver- 
tebra in  the  Swan's  tail.  The  caudal  vertebne  which  euc-  ' 
cecd  the  wo-xieral  may  be  numeroua  and  all  distinct  from 
one  another,  as  in  Ardiampttryx,  or  few  and  distinct,  as  in 
Rhta;  but  more  generally,  onlv  the  anterior  caudal  verte- 
bra are  diMiiict  and  movable,  the  rest  being  ankvlosed  into 
a  ploughshare-shaped  bone  or  yygostyU,  which  supports 
the  tail  feathers  and  the  nropygial  gland,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Woodpecker  and  some  other  Birds,  expands  below 
into  a  broad  polygonal  disk. 

The  centra  of  the  movable  presacral  vert^ra  of  Birds 
are  connected  together  by  fibro-cartilaginous  rings,  which 
extend  from  the  circumference  of  one  to  that  of  the  next. 
Each  ring  is  continued  inwsrds  into  a  disk,  with  free  an- 
terior and  posterior  facea — the  menueus.  The  meniscus 
thins  towards  its  centre,  which  is  always  perforated.  The 
jovial  space  between  any  two  centra  is,  tlierefore,  di- 
vided by  the  meniscus  into  two  very  narrow  chambers, 
which  communicate  by  the  aperture  of  the  meniscus. 
Sometimes  the  meniscus  is  reduced  to  a  rudiment;  while, 
in  other  cases,  it  may  be  united,  more  or  lees  extensively, 
with  the  faces  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebne.  In  the  caudal 
r^on  the  union  is  complete,  and  the  meniscus  altogether 
resembles  an  ordinary  intervertebral  cartilage. 

A  ligament  traverses  the  centre  of  the  apertore  of  (he 
meniscus,  and  in  the  Duck  conttuns  the  intervertebral 
portion  of  the  notochord.  As  Jag^  has  shown,  it  is  the 
homologue  of  the  odontoid  ligament  in  the  cranio-spinal 
articulation,  and  of  the  pulpy  central  part  of  the  inter- 
vertebral fibro-cartilages  in  Mammalia.  All  the  vertebral 
ribs  in  the  doreal  region,  except,  perhaps,  the  very  last 
free  ribe,  have  widely  separated  capitula  and  tubercnia. 
More  or  fewer  have  well-ossified  uncinate  processes  attached 
to  their  posterior  margins,  as  in  the  Qvcodilia  [and  Baturia, 
These  are  separate,  both  as  cartilwe  and  as  bone,  at  firet; 
we  have  only  failed  to  Gnd  them  in  the  Crested  Screamer 
{Chauna  dimKtria).  Among  the  Ralila  they  are  very  small 
and  few  in  number;  in  the  Emeu  and  in  the  Apteryz 
they  are  laive;  they  evidently  correspond  with  the  un> 
severed  rib-Qape  of  the  little  Ant-eater  (Parker's  Shoidder- 
girdle  and  Stenoitn,  plate  22,  figa.  19  20)],  The  vertebral 
ribs  are  completely  ossified  up  to  their  jonctiou  with  the 
sternal  riEis. 

Thk  Stxbnux,  Ldib-oirdleb,  asd  Liubs.* 

The  sternum  in  Birds  is  a  broad  plate  of  cartilage  which 

is  always  more  or  lees  completely  replaced  in  the  adult  by 

1  Prolbwir  Huitey'i  Bgnra  (SO,  p.  ZT^  oelr  iIiowijIh  urHacral, 

•  "  Dm  WlrbolkSipergeleak  der  Vl^l,"  aUfwiftfttHcUi  da-  fftawr 

4  See  ^iilJnE.  UAppanO  ^iiiernal  da  OUmuz,  Utrecht,  18M; 
Parker,  "On  BataiUiipt  rex,"  Trai,  ZobL  See.,  toI  It.  platca  SS, 
"7;  "On  (HllLiiueouaBlrf)  and  TtDamoiu,"  r.  2:  a,  to],  v.  pliUa 
Ml;  "On  tbe  Knpi,"  T.  ^i  toL  Tl.^ta.  «1,«;  S&«M<r^(nIta 
»JaBnui»,pl«t*a  18-18;  Hnilef, "On  the  AUttarw/arfhaT  P.  Z.  A, 
-iMj  11,  1SS8:  Anaiimt  if  Virt.  AiHm^  p.  2B0;  Owen, ''On  Alaa  tvt- 
p*m*i,L.,"  T.  2;  A,  lot.  T.  p.  817,  pUiMSl,M;  '■  On  tbe  Iteleologj ot 
{be  Dodo,"  T.  Z.  S..  Tol.  tL  pUt«  10-2*.  >iid  T.  Z.  3..  toI.  tU.  plitei 
H.W;  "Od  Dlnorafi."  r.ZS.,-rol.  liL  p1ite>T-9;  ••OaApUrrSi  dt- 
fiuor,"  r.Z:9..T0].Tll.  plktesU,4S,  tad  T.  Z.3.,'o\.yliLnliU»\i-lS; 
Uarlt,  "  On  OraprUUKui  oaHdatUxlU."  Pne.  Zool  Sue.,  F«b.  IT,  1B6S.  p. 
- '"  "On  antafeiia  ptll."  -hur.  Anal,  ud  PItyi.,  toL  tI.  p.  170,  plan 
On  Todua,"  Froe.  ZiM.  Oak,  Maf  Zl,  1972,  pp.  6C4^4KI,  plsta  SS ; 


oentres,  ons  on  each  nit,  m  in  the  Satila.  In  the  (hri- 
nala  It  amallT  begina  to  oaufy  bj  five  centres,  of  which 
one  ii  roedlMi  for  the  keel,  knd  two  an  in  palre  for  the 
ImtenlparUof  theilernum.  Thai  the Meronm  of  ■  Chicken 


na.  M.— fllaniDm  of  ■  Chick  (SoOu  damnum)  Ihrte  din  old. 
lovarTlew,  x  tbncdUiBaten.  The  s»rtiI*M  ■•  ■''■did  ■nddMIad, 
■Dd  th*  boBj  eentna  an  light  and  ilrlitted.    Th*  rrant  aiwniM 

PTOBMW  ITS  (h«  "  coaUli,''  and  an  oiallled  each  br  a  jir iWmii ; 

Uia  madlan  front  pnoaai  li  tba  natraio,  and  on  Mub  >Ma  of  It  an 

"■""  "d  ffooiaa.    Th*  fnra-oait  of 

«,  &(mSf-'  -' — -■-'--  ■■—  ■- 


whlcta 


lip). 


.  . .., -.raadrbj  Lha  topjtfljftflw ;  1 

each  alda  an  each  largalf  ooenplad  bf  a  kmI 

rigbt  aide  tba  itaTBal  rib*  an  abovD. 


[In  IWnu  then. are  two 
more  centrCB,  meaia^  of  the 
pleuracl«a,  IheM  are  Ihe  «ara- 
totlea;  in  DiehclmAui  the  me- 
dian part  laddenly  dilates,  be- 
hind, into  ft  heart-shaped  flap 
of  cartilage,  which  has  an  en- 
dosteal  pUcn.theunMteon.] 

Thotwh    the   stemuoi,    in 
moat  Birdsg  swm*  to  difier  ' 
Terj  moch  in  fonn  from  tbml 
of  the 
boidal 

where    it   diSen    from    

Repmian  stemam  chieflf  In 
the      greater      proportional 
length  of  its  poMenor  aidca, 
Ilie  absence  of  median  back- 
ward prolongations,  and  th« 
convexit;  of  its  ventral  sur- 
face.    Bui  in  other  BJnl^  and 
notablj   in  many    Oarmai«e, 
the      antero-laietal       ed^ca, 
which  are  grooved  to  receive  . 
the  ooracoids,  form  a  mnch  -  cblii'M  .«™u».  .«. 
more  open  angle  than  in  the     perftintlon   tbnaih 
Beptiiia,    while   the    postero-      tram,  and  thadapihi.. 
lateral  edges  become  parallel      jjf^oo  of  ""o  keeL  Tba 

or    diverge;     and    a    wide,     pbotd  , 

straight,  or  convex  tranavette     '"^  'b  ps^a 

edge  take*  the  place  of  the     i^iSil, 

posterior  angle.  Two,orfoiir,     ihown. 

membranous  fonlaneltes  may 

remain  in  the  poeterior  moietj  of  the  i 

"OnColIua."  Tit  lbU.Ja\j.Jtn.  pp  Z6S-!S0,  plau  JO;  "On  Iba  U ot- 

nota,"  fMi,  Oct.,  IS72.  pp.  883-11 2.  pi itM  IS-iJ:  "  Od  tba  Upupldtt." 

au,  Aprfl,  187^  pp.  181-211,  plalHi  K-J;  "On  Fngllopot"  /&.  ZooL 

8k,  Juna  10,  187*,  pp.  47*-486.  pUln  SI,  8S;  M.  Sajaoai  Alia,  AnK 

tar  rai^areU  leemuumr  dei  Oiteaui.  Paria,  1874. 

'Th«a«aUl*menHdo  not  anpU  to  AriAaofUryx;  Itt  Undiim  iM 
nrr  iBparhctlr  known  (Huilej'i. 


L  Fia.   tl.— A    slda    vlaw   of  tba 


l1  (poalarlarl   " 


1  when  oasifi- 


All  thsse  corrsspond  with  so  manj  dlTivooaof  the ;  ,  ... 
process  of  the  stemam  in  MamruUia,  and  hence  ate  lalM 
middU,  Mlerno^  and  aiernal  xijAoid  pneemit.  SomMinM 
■  median  process,  nutram  or  maaairiMi  (figs.  80,  31),  ii 
developed  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  •tamnm,  and  iti 
anlero-Uteral  anEles  are  developed  into  tattal  pneoKL 
which  may  (war  the  articular  SDrncea  for  more  or  fewer  of 
the  ribs.  The  two  last-named  stniclares  an  vei;  distind 
in  the  CbroannorpiiE,  or  Panerine  Birdo. 

The  extent  to  which  the  keel  of  the  lophoateon  is  de- 
veloped in  the  Carinate  birda  variea  verv  mnch.  In  Aijap) 
It  k  mdimentarj ;  in  birds  of  pewerfol  flight,  m  wdl  n  u 
thoee  which  nse  tbdr  wings  for  swimming,  it  i*  excesdinglj 
lance. 

The  pectoral  areh  preaenla  a  long,  narrow,  and  reeBrrcd 
scapula  (fig.  32),  without  any  supra-scspnla,  and  a  conwoiii 


Pia.n.-ai«BMar-«lTinoof  BdnH  AoL  naLataa;  oUlqusMath* 
loTartad  ;«&,  seapala', »,  eofseoldi  -,  /.,  cUtIsIm  ;  tip.,  Iij  pw  kaltii^. 
or  loMr-olavlide',  f<,  ^noldal  aavitj. 

(co),  fitted  by  its  proxirnal  end  in  the  groove  in  the  Bflcr^ 
lateral  edge  of  the  atemum.  The  inner  ends  of  the  eoia- 
ooids  often  overlap,  as  in  i^otrfilid;  othcrwiaethesboiilde^ 
girdle  is  unlike  that  of  an^  of  the  ileptilui,  except  thr 
Ptavtauna.  The  coracoid  ia  usually  compl^ely  casififd. 
and  presents  no  fontanelle.  There  is  no  <nstinct  efuraia- 
ooid.  The  two  bones  take  nearly  eqnal  aharea  tn  the  forai- 
stion  of  the  glenoidal  cavity,  anjd  usually  remain  nnaoky- 
loeed  aad  distinct  in  this  region. 

In  Ihe  BaiiUe  the  long  aiia  of  that  part  of  the  scapola 
which  lies  near  the  glenoidal  cavity  is  parallel  or  comci- 
dent  with  that  of  the  coracoid,  and  Ihe  two  bones  becoots 
iptetely  ankylosed.  But  in  all  the  Cbrvtaia  the  lot^ 
I  of  the  scapula  forma  an  acute,  or  onlv  slightly  obtUM 
angle  (Q^dromua,  iKdus)  with  that  of  (he  coimcoid.  A 
small  bone,  the  aeaputa  aceeuoria,  ia  developed  on  tba 
outer  aide  of  Ihe  shoulder-joint  in  most  CbnuMicrpAc  and 
Ocleamorplm. 

In  the  Cfarinata  rtie  glenoidal  tnd  of  the  scapula  is  di- 
vided intotwo  portions:  a  ^(noidii^  prooeaa,  which  expands 
to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  glenoidal  cavity,  ukI  Io 
unite  with  the  coracoid  ;  and  an  aenmial  process,  whick 
gives  attachment  to  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  Tbs 
glenoidal  end  of  the  cotaeoid  If  in  like  maooer  divided 
— —  two  portions:  a  glawidal  pttKCSS,  which  imitsawilb 


B.1 


(he  Kspalft,  uid  >  daneuiar  proMM,  which  uticnUtes 
«ilh  Ihe  ouler  inrfBoe  of  tb«  eUriele  near  iu  outer  end. 
The  ckncaUr  pracew  of  tha  oonooid  does  Dot  raprcaeat 
the  proconcoid  or  LaetrtiHa  ;  radimenta  of  that  bone  unite 
wilh  lh«  clavicle.  In  the  RatHa  there  is  no  diatinct  claric- 
dIw  proccaa;  but  the  anterior  part  of  the  coracoid,  itear 
Itw  steDoid  caTitr,  maj  be  produoed  and  Hparated  bj  a 
iwl<£  or  fonlanelle  bttnt  Che  real,  or  dereloped  down  to 
the  ftennun  (in  StnMio)  u  a  laoertUian  procoracoid. 
Hmtb  b  no  tnoe  of  cUTiolea  In  Apimy^  Blita,  ShirfMo, 


•'ft 


fwa.  tt. — Boom  oT  TtrrTt  rl^t  wliw,  adnlL  sat  riaa  k,  bnaMW, 
r^ndlua:  il,  nlnm;  f*-  ■'1  ntdliT  aad  UD*r  oaipal  bcuMt',  wtth 
th*  tbiM  dlsiia  L,  IL,  m. 

and  BOtne  Parmta:  but  In  the  latter  there  Ic  gtmerallT  an 
enified,  distinct,  short  prooonooid.  In  the  aata  and  in 
•ome  Oarinata  {DiAu,  Samphailoi  toeo,  CbrythiLi  buffoni, 
BueerM  aibirttlrii),  the  claTiclei  remain  aialinct  from 
one  another,  or  connected  anij  bj  fibrona  tLnue ;  but 
In  the  m^oritj  of  Birda  they  are  yery  earlj  ankylosed 
together,  and  vith  the  repreaentative  of  th«  inlep-claricle, 
in  the  middle  line,  into  a  tingle  bone,  the  furadtua,  the 
■trengtb  of  which  bean  a  pren^  close  relation  to  the  exer- 
tion required  of  the  wingg  in  Sight  or  in  natation.  In  thi 
■*~~^oe  Birds  the  scapuUi  enaof  the  clavicle  ia 
Vn.  IIL— 130 


,..  „    ._  __, abore  and  in  Wit  called 

epicUuUvm. 

A  median  proceaa  (hypocleidivm)  it  frvqaentlj  developed 
am  the  inter-clariciilar  part  of  the  furculum,  and  thia 


tAocomtu'  the  furculnm  is  ankylctfed  with  the  manubria] 
part  of  the  tteroum  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  cor»- 
coida  on  the  other.  Anlcjloeie  of  the  furculum  with  the 
coracoidt  hat  alto  been  obaerved  in  DuJtu'  and  with  both 
keel  and  coracoid  in  Pregala  ofttita  {Shouider-^irdle  mut 
iStenuun,  p.  IS,  1 ;  tee  alto  the  actual  apecimen  in  the 
mnaeum  of  Col.  Surg.  Eng.)- 
The  fore-limb  of  *  Bird,  when  in  a  itate  of  rest  (flg. 


that  which  the  arm  ofa  man  nretenta  when  compared  wilh 
tha  fore-limb  of  a  quadrupedal  Mammal.  The  haiuerua 
liea  parallel  with  the  aiia  of  the  body,  its  proper  rentral 
•nrface  looking  outwards.  The  fore-arm  ia  in  a  potilioD 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  the  manna 
la  bent  batft  upon  the  ulnar  tide  u  the  £)r«-ann  In  a  pud- 
tion  not  of  flexion  but  of  abdoction. 

Id  ordinary  Birdt  the  proximal  end  of  the  hamema  it 
expanded,  and  ita  articular  head  traniverael;  elongatad, 
Itt  ventral  face  ia  convex,  and  provided  with  a  strong  pr«- 
axial  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  pectoral  muscle. 
The  proper  dorsal  face  it  concave  from  tide  te  side,  «ape- 
dallj  towards  the  poataxial  margin,  where  Che  pneumatic 
apertore  occurs  in  thcee  birdt  which  have  the  humerut 
hollow.  The  distal  end  is  expanded,  and  the  ardcnlar 
tnr&oe  for  the  radiot  it  a  convex  facet,  directed  obliquelv 
inwards  on  its  ventral  bux.  In  Ihia  reaped  the  Bird's 
humeroi  ezaggeratea  a  feature  of  that  of  Che  linrd't. 

In  the  BatUtt  theae  peculiarities  are  verr  leeblv,  or  not 
■t  all,  marked,  the  humerus  being  a  slender,  cylindrical, 

ahtlr-curved  bone.  In  the  Ctwuruda,  Dmomilhida, 
Apltrygida,  the  fore-limb  is  extraordinarilv  reduced, 
and  ma;  Decome  mdimentary.  In  the  PeoKUini  and,  to 
a  l«as  d^^ree,  in  the  Oreal  Auk^  the  humemt  oecomes  flat- 
tened from  ude  to  side,  the  proximal  end  it  singular!*  modi* 
fled,  and  at  the  narrow  distal  end  the  articular  mrfiMX  for 
the  radius  liei  oompletelj  in  fronted  and  rather  above,  thst 
for  the  uina. 

The  ulna,  which  often  presenti  a  teriea  of  tDbttdes,  in- 
dicatiug  the  attachment  or  the  aecondarj  quill  feathers,  it 
osuallj  a  stronger  and  a  longer  bone  than  the  tadlDa. 
There  are  only  two  carpal  bonee,  one  radial  and  one  ulnar. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this,  namely,  in  the  Screamer 
(Chaiaia  cJiaearia).  which  hss  three  carpals  on  the  left  nde, 
the  lower  arcuate  bone  having  two  representatives. 

In  Che  ApUrygida  and  in  the  OatuarUda  there  is  but  one 
complete  m^t  in  the  manut.  It  appears  to  answer  to  the 
second  of  the  pentadaclyle  limb,  and  is  provided  with  a 
In  the  StrutKi«tada  and  Bitida,  and  in  all  the 
a,  there  are  three  digilt  In  the  manut,  which 
answer  to  the  pollex  and  the  second  and  third  digits  of 
the  pentadactyle  fore-limb;  and  (he  metacsrpol  bMies  of 
theae  dinta  are  ankyloeed  together.  As  a  ruie  the  mela- 
carpal  of  the  pollex  ia  much  shorter  Chan  tlie  other  two; 
that  of  the  tecond  digit  is  strong  and  straight ;  that  of  the 
third  is  more  slender  and  bowol,  to  at  to  leave  an  inter- 
space between  itself  and  the  second,  which  is  often  filled 
Up  by  bony  matter.  The  pollex  has  two  phalanges,  and 
the  tecdnd  of  them  is,  in  maaj  birds — Bhea,  the  Screamer, 
&c — pointed,  curved,  and  enthentlied  in  a  homy  claw. 
The  second  digit  hat  two  and  sometimes  three  phalanges^ 
as  In  the  Swan;  and  the  lerrainal  phalanx  it  aimilarly 
provided  with  a  claw  in  sundry  birds,  e.gy  the  Bwan 
and  fiien.  In  the  Ostrich  bulb  the  pollex  and  the  second 
digit  are  nnguiculate.  The  third  digit  poasesKa  one  pha- 
lanx, besides  its  ankyloeed  meUcar^,  and  is  always  de- 
void of  a  claw. 

It  is  a  siuRular  drcumalsnce  that  the  relative  propor> 
tions  of  the  humerus  and  the  manus  should  present  tlie 
moat  marked  contrast  in  two  groups  of  birds  which  are 
alike  remsriiable  for  their  powers  of  flight.  Theae  are  the 
Bwifls  and  Humming-birds,  in  wUch  tue  humerus  is  shurl 


hamenu  u  long  and  the  mnntu  relativelj 
Id  the  PenRuios  Ihe  pollex  haa  two  fr« 


which  the  I  carptl  ia  slender  and  stniKht.    The  bonea  of  ihc  ni 
■je  UDgulu'ly  eloonted  and  datteoed. 
I  phal&ngn,  and        The  p^vU  of  a  Bitd  [G^.  34)  !■  remarkaUe  Air  (he  gr 


lohg,  aad  the  AlbatroaM^  it 

and  the  mantu  relativelj  ahor  ••        ■         jt 

the  FenRuios  Ihe  pollex  haa  two  free  phalangn,  and  The  p^vU  of  a  Bitd  (6s-  34,                                 ^   . 

itacarpal  bone  (which  is  diitinct  in  the  joung  birds)  elongalion,  bolh  anteriorly  and  poeleriorly,  of  Ihe  iliic 


■nkjlosea  with  that  of  the  second  digit.    The  thiid 


I  bonea  («I.),  which  unite  With  the  whole  length  of  il 


Fra.  14.— PelTlt  ud  csBdil  Ttrtabne  of  idBlt  tool,  aldi  tIbt,  nilonl  *U«.    O..  nios 


tipb^  pobb;  dX,  di 


edges  of  the  Bacnim,  and  even  extend  fonrards  orer  ihe 

C tenor  liba  of  the  donntl  region.  Below,  each  iliac  bone 
na  a  wide  arch  over  the  acetabulum  (am.),  the  centre  of 
which  ia  always  closed  b/  fibrous  tissue,  so  that  in  Che  drj 
•keletOQ  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  ig  tiyn.ft  perforated 
by  a  wide  foramen.  An  articular  surface  on  the  ilium,  on 
which  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur  playg,  is  called 
the  antilroeKajtUr.  In  all  ordinary  birds  the  ischium  (ii.), 
which  broadens  towards  its  binder  end,  extends  back  nearly 
parallel  with  the  binder  part  of  the  ilium,  and  is  united 
with  it  by  osaification  poateriorly.  The  ischioaciadc  in- 
terval ia  thua  conTerled  into  a  foramen.  The  pubia  [jA.) 
«nten  by  it*  dorgaJ  or  acetabular  end  into  the  formation 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  then  paaaes  backwards  and  down- 
wards M  a  compuatively  siender,  curved  bone,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  ischium.  It  is  united  with  its  fellow 
only  by  fibrous  ^asue.  Very  few  birds  present  any 
important  voiiatioa  from  this  atructure  of  the  pelvis. 
In  IVnunui,'  Oatuaritu,  Dnnaaut,  Apten/z,  IHnonut,  the 
ischium  il  not  united  with  the  backward  extension  of  the 
ilium  by  bone.  In  Rhta  the  iachia  unite  with  one  another 
beneath  the  verteliral  column;  and  the  vertebrv  in  this 
r^ion,  that  is,  from  the  true  aacral  to  the  end  of  the  iliac 
roo^  become  oadiatingaiibable,  being  formed  into  a  long 
Blender  uro-saeml  alyle.  In  Stnthio  atone,  among  Birds, 
do  the  pubea  unite  in  a  median  ventral  symphysis  (see 
Mivart,  J".  Z.  S.,  vol.  i.  part  7,  pp.  434,  435,  figs.  72,  73). 


is  that  the  Slat  to  the  35th  vertebns  inclusively  (counting 
bora  the  atlas)  develop  five  lateral  tuberosities.  The  three 
middle  tuberositiea  are  larg^  and  abut  sgalnat  the  pubis 
and  the  ischium.  In  these  vertebne,  as  In  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrs  of  the  Oh^tmia,  the  neural  arch  of  each  vertebra 
shifts  forward,  so  that  half  its  base  articulates  with  the 
eenlrum  of  the  next  Tcrtebra  in  front,  and  the  tuberceities 
In  question  are  outgrowths,  partly  of  the  neural  arch,  and 
partly  of  the  juxtaposed  vertebral  centra  between  which  it 
IB  wedged.  Hence  in  ^oung  Ostricliea  the  lace  of  each 
tuberosity  exhibits  a  triradiate  suture.  A  small  bone  ia 
sometimes  found  on  thh  ventral  edge  of  the  pubis,  at  its 
middle;  this  tiss  been  supposed  to  represent  a  tnortupiof 
fcme  (Garrod,  P.  Z.  S.,  Mar.,  1872,  p.  359). 

The  upper  articular  head  of  the  /«niur  is  rounded,  and 
■Is  axis  ia  alrocet  at  right  angles  with  the  body  of  the  bone ; 
ire  which  is  not  found  in  ordinarr  Reptiiia,  but 

.     the /ipianiMian  and  other  OmtlAMMJida.   The  shaft 

is  relatively  short  and  thick,  and  the  two  terminal  condyles 
are  large  and  elonnted  snlero-posteriorly.  A  prominent 
ridge,  which  plays  oetween  the  proximal  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  Sbula,  la  apparent  upon  the  posterior  and  inferior  aur- 


veloped  in  some  Laeertilia,  and  is  well  marked  in  Iha 
Dinosaurian  Reptiles.  A  patella  is  usually  present,  bat  it 
is  Bomelimci  absent,  and  may  be  double. 

The  jtfruJa  of  Birds  [fig.  33,  F.)   is  always  imperiei^ 
ending  in  a  mere  style  below.    Geofc- 
,  all^,  it  is  deddedlv  shorter  thin  the 

tibia,  but  it  has  tde  same  length  n 
that  bone  in  some  Pen^ns.  Tbe 
tibia  (L),  or  rather  " tibio-tanu,* 
is  a  highly  characteristic  bone,     la 

Sroximal  end  ia  expanded,  and  pn>- 
uced  anteriorly,  into  a  great  neiuiil 
Sroceas  (which  may  be  varionslj  sob- 
ivided),  aa  in  Dinotavria.  Tbe  dlHil 
end  is  terminated  by  a  well-markai 
pulley-like  articular  surface,  whieh  ii 
inclined  somewhat  forwards  aa  well  m 
downwards.  Not  unfrequently  there 
is  an  oblique  bar  of  bone  <^  ''" 


The  extremity  of  the  csemial  pro- 
oeaa  in  StruiMo,  RAea,  and  Dratiami  'n 
osaified  as  an  epiphgiU;  and  in  jouRg 
birds  the  whole  of  the  distal  inioilir 
end  of  the  bone  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  suture,  and  also  appears  to  ba 
an  epiphysis.  But  it  is,  in  fsd,  ■ 
Professor  Ofsenbaur'  has  proved,  ih* 
proximal  division  of  the  tanoi  (ip- 
parently  reptesentinjr  only  the  satnc- 
slus  of  the  other  Vtrltlmta),  wbidk 
exists  in  the  embryo  as  a  separate  of 
tilsge,  and,  aa  it  ossifies,  ankylosea  with 
theUbio.  The  so-called  tibiaofabiid 
is  therefore,  properly  speaking  stili*- 

In  all 

-Bight  thlrt   the  fiflh  digit  of  the  pet. ™_— 

Fl.'^^.tiSa   'eloped  ,■■  and  the  second,  third,  aod 

fourth   metalaisala   are  ankylosed  » 

gether,  and  by  their  proximal  tsA, 

_    o7"'rh«ied«   '"'''  "  bone,  which  ia  a  distinct  cs^ 

(brtb'sfibuUoa  tSa   tiUge  in  the  ftetus,  and  represcDtt  tiM 

ootMldo  or  tha  outer   distal  division  of  the  taisoa.    Thus  i 

iSr^l^'hi.TlBi'"'    tarto-mOaiariM    is    formed    (fig.  ST). 

The  distal  ends  of  the  meUtanals  le- 

•  Bag  "  ArchlT.  fllr  Anat..'-  in  i^.  JiOrgm^f,  WO,  and  HukJ.  <• 

'  Dlnouura,"  Q.  Jmr.  Otd.  Sk.  Not.  10,  tU). 

.,_  ,.         ,T- ,,_  ..__.. iirtook  tlH  boor  eon  (f  IM 


dyl«;/t 


•  la  hla  nriler  papera,  Ur.  Parkar  ml 
Kk-s  ^UT  for  lb«  Int,  Ihiu  auUnt  tl 


■•1 


9,  ud  offer  convex  arUcolu'  mriiuxs  to  (he 
proziouu  phalongea  of  tlie  dlgiu. 

In  tha  Penfcuini,  l&rge  apertum  lie  between  the  wveral 
■netatanala  of  the  mdult  Utrto-mxlalartut ;  and  in  other 
binla  more  or  IfV  considerahle  punages  peniet  between 
the  middle  Bnd  Literal  metslarwih  ^roiimallj,  and  the 
middle  tad  outer  diBlallj.  In  most  birds  the  middle  met- 
atarsal does  not  remain  parallel  wiih  the  olhsn,  but  lu 


larsB  pxag  Aw,  ^ 

ijt&:  ^^oGaUM'-.i 


tia.  IT.— Tano-iaatalaiid  of  ■ 
Urge  roDDg  Kmt,  front  tI»w, 
nahiml  du.    u.,  tarul  booB; 
■v,^  ym    III  pjb   II.  tmj^    Irlpla   tazvHiutatanu 

ml.  with  tha  llrit  msuurul 
Mta  below  on  tli*  right  hand. 
bqt  pirtlf  out  of  Tlew  od  u- 
floanlof  Itibutkward  poilLlon^ 

proximal  end  Inclines  a  little  backward,  and  ila  diital 
end  a  little  forward.  Hence  the  two  apertures  on  e»ch 
■Ida  of  lU  pioziinal  end  maj  lie  M  the  Dottom  of  a  fona, 
or  mn  into  one  in  bonl,  while  thev  remtin  diitloct 
behind. 

Again,  in  moat  Blida  the  poeterior  Ckce  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  middle  metataraal,  and  the  ai^acent  aurface  of 
the  tanal  bonc^grawout  into  aprocewwhichitcommonlj, 
bot  improperly,  termed  "  calcaneal."  The  inferior  sariace 
of  thi*  Itffo-Uirtiu  u  sometimea  limply  flattened,  aome- 
timcB  traversed  by  groorea  or  ouutls  for  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  di^ts. 

Whso  a  halltix  (sists.  Its  metatarsal  bona  is  mually  in- 
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complete  abovt^,  and  i^  united  to  the  ligament  by  the  inner 
or  the  posterior  Kiirf.uM  of  the  larao- metatarsus.  In  tho 
Fngate-bird  (Phnellum),  nnd  in  Slenlomii,  the  hallncal 
metataisal  ia  remarkably  long.  The  ^enus  Phadhoa  elands 
alone,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  baving  the  hallucal  metataraal 
ankylosed  with  the  others. 

In  manj  of  the  Aleclonmwrplue  a  spnr  (eaiear),  conaiBling 
of  a  bony  cure  ensheaihed  in  horn,  is  developed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  nietaiariiis,  nnd  becomes  ankyloaed  with 
the  metatarsal  of  (he  second  digit ;  in  some  thtre  are  (wo 
spure.  In  a  few  birds,  similar  B|>iirs  (P,i1amede;i),  or  osse- 
ous excrescences  {Petopkapi),  are  developed  in  relation  with 
the  metacarpus. 

The  normal  number  of  the  pedal  phalanges  in  Birds  is 
(as  in  ordinary  Laixrtilia,)  (wo,  three,  four,  five,  reckoning 
from  the  hallux  to  the  fourth  digit.  Among  the  few  Birds 
which  constitute  eiceptioos  to  the  rote  are  the  Swifts,  in 
which  the  third  and  fourth  toe  have  only  three  phalanges 
each  (2,  3,  S,  3),  and  the  Goatsuckers,  in  which  the  fourth 
toe  only  has  the  number  reduced  (2, 3,  4,  4)— not  3,  3,  4,  3, 
as  Professor  Huxley  {op.  al.}  puis  it  for  OaprimvigM.  Mr. 
Parker  has  figured  Ihe  fourth  toe  of  the  8»nd-groii«e  {Sgr- 
rhapta)  with  only  lArec,  but  he  speaks  (op.  eil.,  p.  203j  of 
only  <mt  as  wanting  in  that  tee. 

Many  Birds  have  only  three  toes  by  snppression  of  the 
hallux.  In  the  Ostrich,  not  only  the  nallux,  hut  the 
phalanges  of  the  second  digit,  are  suppressed,  and  the 
distal  end  of  the  second  metatarsal  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
rudiment.  Hence  tlie  Ostrich  has  only  two  toes  (which 
answer  to  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  pentadactvle  foot), 
with  four  phalanges  in  the  inner  and  Eve  in  the  oijter, 
though  the  inner  toe  is  far  (be  longer  and  (lie  stronger. 

In  most  four-toed  Birds  the  hallux  ia  turned  more  or  leas 
completely  backwards,  and  the  other  three  digits  forwards. 
But  in  many  Aetomorpha  (especially  the  Owla)  the  outer 
toe  can  be  turned  outwards,  or  even  backwards,  at  will. 
And  in  the  Parrots,  Toucans,  Cuckoos,  Woodpeckers,  and 
other  so-called  "Scansorial"  Birds,  the  outer  toe  is  per- 
nianeally  reversed.     Under  these  circumstBiicts  the  distal 


in  front  and  two  behind,  as  in  the  Parrots :  but  it  is  ths 
second  toe  which  is  turned  backwards.  Lastly,  in  tha 
Swifts,  the  Dynponmuirpha,  and  the  SplieaiieomorpluE,  the 
hallux  is  dir^^  more  or  less  forwards,  so  that  all  four 
Uks  are  turned  to  the  front. 

As  a  general  rul&  the  osseous  tinue  of  Birds  is  remark- 
ably dense  and  hard.  Before  hatching,  the  bones  are  solid 
and  filled  with  vascular  medulla ;  but  after  birth,  more  or 
fewer  of  the  bones  sre  always  excavated  by  prolongation 
of  cavities  containing  air,  which  lie  in  their  neighborhood. 
Such  air  cavities  are  always  found  in  the  skull  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  nasal  and  auditory  passages,  and  they  may 
extend  through  all  parts  of  the  skull  with  the  exceplion 
of  the  jugnl  arch,  which,  however,  is  pneumatic  in  the 
Toncan  and  Hombill.  In  manv  birds,  Apterm,  Penguin, 
Divers  (and  Gulls,  according  to  Professor  Huxley;  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  their  spinal  column  &r  into  the  sacrum  is 
pneumatic;  Lanu  eamui  shows  (bis  well),  and  tha  smaller 
Song-birds,  no  other  bones  than  ihcee  of  the  skull  are 
pneumatic;  but  in  most  birds  the  air-saca  of  the  lungs 
send  prolongations  into  the  bones  of  (he  rest  of  the  trunk- 
skeleton,  seldom  into  the  caudal  venehne,  as  in  SaitEnicqil, 
the  Adjutant,  Hombill,  &a.  In  the  Hornbills  the  whole 
skeleton  is  pneumatic;  in  a  large  number  of  birds  the 
humerus  alone  of  the  limb-bonea  containa  air;  in  the 
diurnal  Baploret,  the  femur  also.  It  ia  proper  to  reraaik 
that  the  amount  of  pneumaticity  of  bonea  by  ni  iimiia 
follows  the  development  of  the  powers  of  flighL  wi  the 
Ostrich,  for  example,  the  bones  are  Inr  more  ezlensivelj 
pneumstic  than  in  the  Gull. 

In  some  cases  prolongations  of  the  air-ssca  extend  be- 
neath the  integument. 

Thi  Huscijeb. 
In  the  space  allotted  to  the  writer  there  is  merelv  room 
for  iustice  to  be  done  (c  one  category  of  o^ans ;  and  as  th« 
skeleton,  and  especially  the  skull,  is  of  most  direct  import- 
•nce  to  the  aoologist  and  paheontologist,  and  as  its  form 
deterroinei,  as  il  were,  all  other  organs,  they  being  correlated 
with  it  and  answering  to  it,  it  seemed  to  be  that  on  which 
election  shonld  fall  lor  the  fuller  treatment.  An  imptrtUd 
description  of  oil  the  lyitemt  of  organs  would  have  reoaUwl 


in  the  merest  oatUne  for  rach.  For  the  mnscl^  Profeaor 
Hnxle/'B  abatrnct  muit  seire.' 

^e  cuISDeoue  niiuclcs  of  Birdi  are  well  dcToloped,  and 
Ibnn  broad  ezpamions  io  Tarioua  pari*  of  the  bod^.  Special 
bondlca  of  muacular  fibres  pure  lo  tbe  great  (yiill  feathen 
of  the  tail  and  winga,  and  otbera  to  tbe  patagiitm,  a  fold  of 
int^ument  which  standi  between  the  trunk  and  bracbiam 
bebind  and  between  the  bncbinm  and  aato>bnuihium  in 
front.  In  comspondence  with  tbe  slight  niobilitj  of  the 
dotsal  TertebrK,  the  episkelelal  and  hrpoakeletal  miisclea 
of  the  spine  attain  a  coosiderable  dev^opmeat  onlj  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  tul.  Owing  to  tbe  gnat  size  of  the 
nernom,  tbe  abdominal  muscles  are  usuail/  small,  and  tho 
internal  obliqne  maj  be  abaenL  A  diaphragm,  conaiating 
of  bundles  of  moscular  fibres'  which  pass  from  tbe  ribs  to 
the  aponearoaia,  covering  tbe  vential  face  of  tbe  Inngs,  is 
developed  in  aU  Birds,  but  attains  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  completeoeiB  In  tbe  BaiUiM,  and  eapeciul;  In  Apttrm, 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  remarkably  modified  by  the 
exceauve  development  of  some  of  thoae  Iband  in  other 
Vertebrala,  and  (be  suppression  of  otben. 

Tbna  in  all  birda  pcncaaiog  the  power  of  flight  the  pao- 
leralii  nuyer,  the  chief  agent  of  the  downnra  stroke  of 
the  wing,  is  vtrj  large  and  thick,  taking  Its  origin  from  the 
whole  length,  and  ■  great  part  of  the  deptlk,  of  the  keel  of 
the  itemiiin.  Tbe  elevation  of  the  wing  is  diieflj  effected 
hv  the  ptctorali*  •ecuiufut  (ItvoMr  htuMri;  or  p.  mediut. 
Mac^.,  plate  3,  fin.  4,  5),  which  ariaes  beneath  (ttUhin  and 
oeer,  in  the  itandmg  oird)  (he  foi^[oing  muscle,  and  pisses 
over  the  inner  ude  of  the  acapulo-coracoid  articulation  aa 
over  a  pnllev,  to  reach  the  humeras.  Tbe  muscles  of  the 
fi]re«rm  and  digits  are  reduced,  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  modifleation  of  the  skeletMi  of  these  puts.  In 
the  hind  limb  of  moat  birda  there  is  a  dngular  extensor 
mtiaele,  which  ariaes  (torn  the  p«^ii^  and  ends  in  a  tendon 
which  passea  to  the  oulaideof  the  knee-joint  and  terminates 
in  the  W  by  DDiting  with  tbe  Jkuir  diaitonm  perforalvt. 
The  resnlt  of  this  anangement  is  that  the  loee  are  flexed 
whenever  the  leg  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  and  conaeqnently 
the  roosting  birdis  held  fast  npon  hia  perch  by  the  weight 
of  his  ownltody.* 

Thi  Bruit. 

In  Birds,  ai 
lated  at  the  j 

oblongata,  the  latter  being  beat  down  towards  the  ventral 
side  ot  the  body.  The  region  on  which  the  nerves  of  the 
anterior  and  poeterior  extremities  originate  is  enlarged  in 
Birds.  In  the  lumbar  enlargement  the  poeterior  coTiimos 
of  the  coid  diverge  and  give  rise  to  the  eiitat  rkowiboidalii, 
which  is  a  sort  of  repetition  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
dilated  cantml  canal  of  the  spinal  oord  beiDg  covered 
merely  by  a  thin  membrane,  con^sting  chiefly  of  the  epen- 
dyma  Mod  arachnoid.  The  brain  fills  tbe  cavity  of  the 
dcnll,  and  presmts  a  well-developed  cerebellum ;  a  meaen- 
eephaloD,  divided  above  into  two  optic  lobes;  and  rela- 
tivelv  large  i>rosencephalic  hemispheres,  which  attain  a 
ewuDdenole  die  but  never  conceaf  tbe  optic  lobes.  The 
ttansTNte  fiaenrcs  of  the  cerebellum  are  distinc^  and  the 
lateral  appendages  of  the  cerebellum,  or  fioeeah,  become 
well  de&ned,  and  are  wedged,  as  In  many  of  Uie  lower 
Mamutalia,  in  cavities  of  the  aide  walls  of  tbe  skull,  arched 
over  hj  the  anterior  vertical  semicircular  canal. 

There  is  no  poai  FuroJti,  in  the  sense  of  tnwsvene  fibres 
connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum,  visible  upon 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  mesencephalon.  The  optio  lobes 
contain  ventricln|  tbeee  are  thrown  down  to  the  sides  of 
tbe  base  of  tbe  brain,  and  are  connected  over  the  aquadaetu* 
SjAni  by  a  broad  commiBsural  band.  Each  proaencepbalic 
lobe  ountitina  a  lateral  ventricle  (continuous  through  the 
foramen  of  Munro  with  tbe  (bird  ventricle),  which  is  little 
more  than  a  fissure  between  the  very  thin  inner  wall  of  the 
lobe  and  its  thick  outer  part,  which  contains  the  corpus 
re  blbLlMfranbT 
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I.  The  corpora  striata  are  united  by  an  anterior 
"re,  which  is  not  of  large  nie.  The  thinning  of 
wall  of  the  lobes,  from  the  marg^  of  the  foran» 
of  Munro  backwards,  which  gives  rise  to  the  fiesoie  rf 
Tii.k.i :_  [)jp  MamauUa,  extends  for  a  very  shorC  diataiWB 
vnpnda,  even  u  Mrda.  The  olfiictory  lobe*  arc 
usually  elongated,  and  oontain  ventricles  oootinuoiB  with 
those  of  the  prosencepbalic  hetnispheres.  In  all  the  Sam- 
Toptida  the  motor  nerves  of  the  tongue  pa^  tlinKigh  a 
fontmen  in  tbe  ocdpital  bone.  Hence  twelve  psii*  of 
cranial  nerves  are  present,  except  in  the  Ophii»a,  which 
poseei  no  spinal  accessory  nerves.  The  latml  cntaneogs 
branches,  *o  generally  sent  to  the  tnink  by  the  paeDiao- 
gastrie  in  the  ZebAyopitda,  are  abaent,  but  tbe  pneaiDMaMiii 
gives  a  ntcnrrent  branch  to  the  larynx.  The  third,  faarth, 
and  sixth  nerves  stise  q  *'  '  '  "  ''  '  "'  *" 
Hie  lympathetio  is  well  d 

Obsur  of  Sekbk. 

Birds  poaseai  nasal  glands,  which  attain  a  large  waa,  rod 
lie  mora  usually  upon  the  frontal  bone,  at  in  tbe  oHmi^ 
than  in  tbe  nasal  cavity.  In  the  Snakes  snd  li^uds  thos 
bones  lie  between  the  septo-maxillariei  above  sad  tbe 
vomers  below.  In  Bird^  wherever  placwl,  the  duet  opMS 
near  the  same  r^on  as  in  the  Reptucs.  In  nMWT  kinds, 
especially  Passerines,  the  bones  that  sboold  conr  thoa  ate 
r^ly  present,  bnt  are  mdimentat;  and  attaolied  Io  the 
vomer.    These  an  the  septo-maxi  1  lanes. 

The  aye  in  many  Birds,  aa  In  tbe  extinct  liktkjotnrit, 
attains  very  great  absolute  and  rdadve  dimwMiaaa.  Biids 
poascM,  like  many  Beptilea,  a  nit^taUog  n»enibt«ne^*  Is 
the  Usarda  a  short,  thick  muacle  {bmaiit)  is  attarclicd  ta 
the  inner  and  poeterior  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  eods  in  a 
fibrous  sheath.  A  tendon,  one  end  of  which  ta  attacbad  la 
the  preBphcnoidal  region  of  the  inner  wall  <rf  th«  otti^ 
passes  Mckwatds  through  the  sT  ■■■-•—---■ 
to  bo  attached  to  t*--   "—:•-■'- 

mnscle  contracts,  fi — — v   i — 

eye.  A  Hatderian  gland  is  always  devedoped,  ) 
lachrymal  gland  very  generally,  bnt  not  always.  In  the 
Gkdmia,  muscular  fibres  (forminig  the  so.eaIled  mimuiwKt 
miiscle)  arise  from  the  inner  side  of  tbe  eyMwU,  and, 
arching  over  it  at  tbe  optic  nerve^  are  inserted  pnrtlj  iUe 
the  enter  edge  of  tbe  nictitating  membrane,  partly  into 
the  lower  eyelid.  The  Oosmmm  have  a  /lyi-asiiLMii 
muscle  taking  the  same  origin  and  eonrae ;  bat  It  aends  no 
flbrea  to  the  lower  eyelid,  its  tendon  being  inaeitad  alln- 
gether  into  tbe  nictitating  membnne.  lite  third  n 
meat,  which  in  a  manner  brings  together  tl 
in   Birds.     A  ffrcm 


1  to  the  nicttlMiog  membrane.  Wlien  lb* 
Ida,  ft  nacesaarily  pulls  the  latter  onr  the 
derian  gland  is  always  devedoped,   and  • 
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r  and  under  saAoa  of  the  erebalL 
which  sweeps  round  the  opper  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  sclerotic  to  the  nictitaluag  tDeanhfan^ 
as  in  the  Crocodiles.  Bnt  there  is  also  a  bwialm  mosei^ 
which  however  arises,  not,  as  in  Limrds,  from  the  wall  of 
the  orbit  but  from  the  upper  stirface  of  the  sclerotic  itself 
whence  it  passes  backwards  and  ends  in  a  SbioiB  sheath 
which  enclosea  the  tendon  of  tbe  fframiiinlit.  Tltt  ooo- 
traction  of  the  muscle  necessarily  t^uls  to  dimw  the  lendoa 
of  (be  pyramidaiit  away  from  the  optic  oerve.  A  tabei^ 
is  sometimes  developed  from  (he  sclerotic  abave  tbe  ^ 
tranoe  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  prevents  the  teodmi  of  ^a» 
pgnmidiUiM  from  shifting  forwards  and  Inwarda.  The 
eyeball  ia  always  turned  by  four  rsA'  and  two  «Wf«i 
muscles.  The  superior  oblique  does  not  pam  over  a  pnll^. 
The  O&eZoaia  and  moat  LoBtrtdia  have  a  mora  or  las 
completely  developed  retractor  or  choanoid  mnade.  A 
ring  formed  of  bonv  plates  is  developed  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  sclerotic  in  Laetrtilvi,  Cheionia,  JeAlijrosnwia,  JN- 
amodmilia,  Puroamtria,  and  Avet;  but  not  in  Optiim, 
Ptauuauria,  or  QveodUia.  The  iris  and  (smst  eAorssda 
contain  striated  muscular  fibres.  A  peden  is  very  geo- 
erallj  developed.  It  attains  a  large  sis^  and  beeoma  much 
plaited  in  Awa.  Even  in  Birds,  tbe  sdarotie  is  cutUaginooaL 
•  Bee  Oven,  Art.  "  Area,"  Ofdep.  Ati^  flift~  PP-  nSiIM;  Ma*' 
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elallHd  RattUm  ornn,  lu  t> 
r^piida  li  daa  givaa la  Uw  ta 


, -,.     »  Chtloiiia,'in^Aandoii,md  in 

Vm  Cb«niel«oiii^  the  t/mpudt  mtmhnat  is  eorered  bf 
iolegumeiit,  but  a  tjmpuuo  cavi^  eziita.  In  LaeaiSta 
Hit  iTBiptnio  caritiea  comnnnictM  b;  *ide  openioi^  with 
tlM  phamiz;  but  ia  CMoula,  OroeodUia,  and  Ava,  the 
Commonfcailing  paarons,  reduced  ill  Biie,  become  eusUich- 
l«D  tubea.  In  tbe  ChtUmia  thew  curve  Wkw>rd«,  down- 
van!*,  end  inwerds,  mtind  ihe  qaadrate  bones,  end  open 
•tpantelf  cm  the  roar  of  the  mouih.  In  the  Oroeoailia 
Ihen  ere  three  eoatechien  tube* — ooe  tnedisn,  and  two 
laleral.  In  A<ot»  there  la  bat  one  eustachian  aperture, 
wnrenDg  to  the  median  of  the  Cneodilia;  and,  aa  in  the 
latter  gmu[i,  each  evatMhian  tube  iimial]j|  traverwi  the 
«N«oaa  baae  of  the  aknll  to  join  ill  fellow  in  the  oommon 

The  atapea  ii  a  colmnellifonn  bone,  the  oater  end  of 
which  b  attached  to  the  tympanio  membrane  when  the 
latter  ia  developed,  but  li«a  among  the  muadea  vhen  there 
li  no  t^mpanie  caTitf  {Snakee  and  AmpkiilMsBa).  All 
SoBrvpttia  wamem  a  ftMtra  nbmia,  ai  well  aa  a  Jtiutira 
Muftt;  ana  all  hare  a  cochlea,  which  is  never  coiled 
^lirallj,  and  U  more  nidimentarj  in  the  Chiioiua  than  in 
other  graapa.  Three  aemidrciilar  canala,  an  anterior  and 
a  poaUrior  vertical  and  an  external  horiEontal,  are  con- 
nected with  die  membranous  vestibule.  In  Attt,  the 
interior  vertical  canal  I(  verj  Urge  in  proportion  to  the 
others,  and  the  a^tcent  crura  of  the  two  vertical  canals 
overlap  before  they  nnlle  with  one  another.' 

AUKZBTABT  OboASS. 
Well-developed  sub-Hngnal,  aub-maiillary,  and  parodd 
glamli  appear  In  Birds,  and  the  sub-Iinanal  glands  attain 
an  immenae  Bie  in  the  Woodpeckeia  (Mai^.,  frit,  Birdt, 
vol.  ill.  plate  IS).  The  tongue  varies  greatly,  being  some- 
times obsolete  (as  in  the  Crooodite).  It  ia  amalTln  the 
^iHptiimakB  and  in  Balemieept.  It  is  generally  sagitti- 
fium  and  papillate  at  the  baae ;  but  It  ia  thick,  and  even 
emarginata  in  the  Bafiua  (Macg.,  BriL  Birdt,  vol.  iiL 

tlates  IS,  20).  In  the  Fidim  {op.  oL,  plate  15),  where  the 
yoid  bonee  are  eztremelT  elongated  and  the  tongue  ^re- 
benaihle  to  a  marvellous  a^iree,  the  true  lingual  part  la  a 
•mall  arrow-head,  oovered  with  a  prickly,  homy  aheath; 
these  prickl«e  are  leverted.  like  a  Snakes  teeth. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  Birds  may  have  several  dilata- 
tions above  the  intestine :  the  latter  Is  divialhle  into  amalt 
and  large,  and  the  last  always  terminates  in  a  cloaca.  It 
ia  invested  by  a  peritoneal  ooat,  which  follows  the  curva- 
Uires  of  the  intestine.  In  most  Birds,  as  in  the  Croco- 
diles, the  pyloric  and  cardiac  apertures  are  approximated. 
In  many  WKodiUa  and  ^eei  («.?.,  Ardeidce)  there  is  a 
jiyloric  dilatation  before  the  commencement  of  the  duode- 
num. In  the  ^be(ar«nu>rpAa^  in  Eagles  and  Ibwksamon^ 
the  Atlomorphta,  and  In  Pigeon^  the  <EaophaguB  b  eolai^ed 
into  a  "crop."  In  the  latter  it  is  bilobala  a^  symmetrusl 
(Uacg-  op.  eiL,  vol.  i.  plate  7). 

In  the  OrceodUia  and  in  Avtt  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
are  very  moscnlar,  and  the  mnacular  fibrea  of  each  aide 
radiate  6om  a  centnl  tendon  or  aponeurosis.  The  thick- 
ening of  the  muscular  tinue  of  the  itomsch  allaina  its 
maxunum  in  the  Qraminivorous  Birds;  and  it  is  acoom- 
panied  by  the  development  of  the  epithelium  into  a  dense 
and  hard  coa^  adapted  for  crushing  the  food  of  these  ani- 
mala.  Birds  commonly  aid  the  tnturatiug  power  oT  this 
gastric  mill  by  swallowing  stones;  but  the  habit  is  not 
oonflned  to  them,  Crocodilee  having  been  observed  to  do 
the  same  tfaiiw.'  Birds  are  farther  remarkable  for  the 
development  of  a  broad  lone  of  glands  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  CMophi^ias,  which  is  usually  dilated,  and  forms 
pTOventricolns,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  with  the  gii 
wd  (yigtrimm).  In  Sida  a&a  and  Pkalaeneorax  earbo,  ih 
writer,  long  ago^  saw  thia  acme  to  be  imperfeoL  In  tiiese 
I  IboaOUTnj,  Bm.  Blrit,  vol.  lU.  pUta  18,  Bgi.  1  and  B,  p.  IH; 
arttela  "Avts,"  In  Otel^  A»al,  and  phj/t.,  p.  SOS,  ig.  Hi.  For 
PB<nt,M*FMt«raiidBi]roiir'iwi>rlt,p.  HI;  auiTcToo'Ia- 
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occal  appendage,  the  remains  of  the  vitelline 
duct  The  writer's  drawings  show  thia  in  OaUirmla  chla- 
ropm,  Ardta  einerta,  and  Oolymbui  ttoterdrionalU.  The 
duodenum  of  Birds  constantiv  makes  a  loop,  within  which 
Ihepancreaa  lies,  as  in  the  Ifonima^ 

The  lirer  in  the  Sauroptida  almost  always 
gall-bladder,  which  ia  usually  attached  to  the  ui 


dia- 


the  Sauroptida  almost  always  poBeases 
,      ich  ia  usually  attached  to  the  under  surfai 
of  the  right  lobe,  bat  in  OpAtdia  la  removed  to 
tanoe  from  it. 

A  peculiar  glandular  sm,  the  frurso  fh&rieu,  opens  Into 
the  anterior  and  dorsal  region  of  Ihe  cloaca  in  Birds.* 
Thi  Hkabt. 

In  Birds,  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  eurrenla  com- 
municate only  in  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  capillaries. 
The  auricular  and  venlricular  septa  are  complete  (see  Owen, 
"  Avee,"  p.  330),  as  in  the  OriKodiiia;  but  the  right  ventricle 
only  ^ives  off  the  pulmonary  arteir,  the  left  tortic  arch 
has  disappeared,  and  the  right  arch  (the  4th  of  that  side  in 
the  embryo)  becomes  the  most  important  of  all  the  arches. 
The  septum  of  the  ramiiB  pabumab  becomes  a  great  mus- 
cular fold,  and  takes  on  tne  ftinctioa  of  an  aoriculo-ven- 
Iricular  valve.  At  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
aud  at  that  of  the  aottio  arch,  three  semilonar  ralves  are 
developed. 

In  Avei  there  is  no  renal  portal  system,  and  the  anterior 
abdominal  vein  opens  Into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  close  to 
the  heart.  Nevertheless,  a  median  trunk,  which  is  given 
off  from  the  caudal  vein,  carries  a  considerable  proportion 
of  its  blood  directly  into  the  hepatic  portal  system.  The 
pericardium  of  Ihe  Bird  Is  thin,  out  of  a  firm  texture,  and 
adheres  by  its  external  snrface  to  the  surrounding  air-cells. 
(Owen,  "Ares,"  p.  830.) 

BuarnU-TOKT  asd  Vocai.  dtBAira.' 

"In  Birdi  thar*  are  dliUnet  tbjmid,  arlsold,  and  srytanaid 
oartilagea,  which  may  ba  mnre  w  laii  oomplatAlj  ovilflBd-  6oin»- 
timea  an  afiglattis  la  addad.*  The  Toisa  of  Blrdi,  howavar.  ia 
not  formad  in  tba  laryTix,  but  in  tba  Hfrinjs  or  lower  laryni, 
whieh  may  ba  deTelopad  in  three  paiitioni  !—l.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  traahea,  from  the  traohaa  aloaa ;  2.  At  the  InDation  of  the 
traohaa  and  bronohi,  and  out  of  both ;  B.  Ia  tba  broaebi  alon^ 
The  tyrinx  may  be  allogethar  absent,  as  in  the  Baiita  and  the 
Cailmlidm  or  Anariean  Tultnrai.  The  oommonaat  form  of 
■yrinz  !•  the  asooed  mgntioned  atwre,  or  the  trantki-iraclital 
■ynoi.  It  li  tA  be  met  with  in  all  our  oommon  Song  Birda,  bnt 
ii  alio  oompletely  developed  in  many  Birdi,  ineh  ai  the  Crowg, 
whloh  bave  no  ung.  In  iti  eommoneit  oondilion  thii  form  of 
syrinx  preaeats  tba  following  ahsraeten :  The  hlndarmoit  ring* 
of  tba  traahea  ooalesiM,  and  form  a  peonliarly-formed  shambw, 
tba  (jnipaaaiiu  Immediately  beyond  thii  the  bronohi  diverge 
and  th>m  thair  poalaHor  wall,  where  one  broDohns  paaiai  Into 
tba  other,  a  vartleal  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  niea  in  the 
middle  line  lowarda  the  tjmpanam,  and  formi  a  Tertloal  fpuim 
betweea  tba  anterior  aperture)  of  the  two  bronehi.  Ttie  anterlot 
edge  of  tbit  aeptam  it  ■  free  aad  thin  mmbrana  miilutiarit,  bat 
In  ita  Interior  aoartflaKiDoaf  oioteeooa  tnme  la  deieioped,  and 
Iwoamea  united  *llh  tbe  tympanum.  The  baae  of  tba  frame  la 
broad,  and  aandi  out  two  oomDa,  one  along  the  ranttal,  and  the 
other  along  tba  donal  edge  of  tba  innar  wall  of  the  branebai  of 
it!  lide,  wbiob  in  lhi>  part  of  ita  extent  !•  mambranoui  and  alastlo. 


"The  1 


ingi    oppoiit 


he  dlg»<llT< 


biact  ftomhla 
„intira^i  most 
irifanaof  Bii^; 


*Bealdea  copitnia  unpnbllibad  materimla 

Jaluabla  work,  »o  fullot  UluUratKni  l.  - , 

al»UiPn>r.Oiren-ianIcJe"ATB''(qt.«f.);  to Frar. Hl..., 

Jbrm  aod  onltr.  For  the  deTulopmant  of  thae  pirla  tba  reader  1* 
■till  directed  lo  Foatar  and  Balfour'i  work,  ai  alio  o!  the  parti  yet  to 
be  dmcribed. 

'  Weihall  IteroglvePrereworHuiler'aeimieot  ibetnut  of  wha* 
iaknownnpon  tbbaubjactuptothla  time;  but  tba  reader  li  retVirred 
to  Job.  HUiei^  work, ''  Beeearchea  on  tbe  ComparatlTC  Anelomr  of 
the  Vocal  Organs  or  Bicda,"  Btrllx  AeaiL,  June,  1M5.  and  Ana.  ami 
Maf,  K  A.  ToL  xtU.  p.  «W.  Uacgtll1>rBT  baa  manj  excellent  tllua- 
tratlou  and deaoripUonaof  these  pane;  and  the  irrtter  (bUowed  htm 
alapby  Map  man;  yaara  ago. 

*For ■  clear deacrlptton of  tba  axqniatta ilmctDre o(  the  tracheal 
ringt  Id  Bird),  aee  Mtxt.,  vet.  tl,  p.  M.  The;  en  often  Ihorougbly 
oaaRled,  and  are  notched  aboTe  and  below,  both  berore  and  behind; 
and  alternate  rldna  allow  a  marTelloiu  amount  of  onrl^iplng,  IkS 
•dgea  iMlOf  aell  baralled ;  each  ring  1*  an  alUpaa. 


moict;  of  tha  uroniibas.    Tlie  wooDd  and  third  of  tb«M  bron- 

ohikl  ftrsa  art  frMi;  moTkble,  and  elMtio  lisaa*  Monmnlklad 
npou  thsit  tnnsr  (nrtknei  girei  riM  to  a  Told  of  tha  mnwai 
nembruie,  irhiah  forma  the  oaUr  boundor;  of  a  oloft,  bonodad 
OD  the  laser  tide  by  the  pttmbratta  mt'tuHarii. 

"  The  air  forced  thrDDgh  these  two  clefta  from  the  Inng)  >ati 
these  elaatio  margiDS  ribratiag,  sad  thue  glvei  riie  to  a  marioal 
note,  (ha  abanwtei  of  (rhioh  ii  ohiefly  determiaed  by  the  tenalon 
of  the  elaatio  margiaa  aad  the  length  of  the  traeheal  colamn  of 
air.  The  muBclea,  bj  the  oontraotian  of  which  theae  two  fhotora 
of  the  Toloe  are  modlDed,  are  eitriniis  asd  intriaaie.  The 
'  former  axe  poaBaaaed  by  Birdi  la  general,  and  are  aoaall;  two 
pain,  paaaing  troia  the  trachea  to  the  foreala  and  to  tha 
•torniua  (Uaog.,  toI.  11.  plata  12,  Sg.  8,  d.d.,  c.c./  and  tdI.  ill. 
plate  Ifi,  ai.in.,  *.*■).  Soma  Birdi  poaaaiiing  a  bronoho -traeheal 
•;riDi  inob  aa  hu  beeo  deuribed,  M  the  AUciaromorpkm  (an 
Maog.,  TDl,  ii.  plate  12,  fig.  S,/.),  Ckatamarplue,  and  Dytporo- 
morfim,  hav*  no  intriDiio  mnnlaa.  Uaat  othera  bare  one  pair, 
■ttMhed  an  one  tide  to  tbe  riogi  o(  the  traohea  aboTs,  and  to 
tha  tympanum,  or  the  proiiraal  bronobial  area  below  (Haog., 
Tol.  ii.  plate  12,  figa.  1,  Z ;  and  toL  Hi.  plate  lU).  Tbe  majoritj 
of'the  Coraoonuir^lui  (Haeg.,  ral.  ii.  plataa  ID,  II)  have  fire  or 
■ii  paira  of  intnoiio  eTringeal  muaelea,  which  paaa  ttota  the 
trachea  and  ita  tympanum  to  the  morable  brDoshial  ana.'  The 
Parrota  haie  do  aeptam,  and  only  three  paira  of  intiiaaio 

"Tha  (raeJIaaJ  ajiini  only  ooonra  in  aome  Amerioan  (broeo- 
mtrjAm.  The  hinder  and  of  the  traohea  ia  Battened,  and  all 
or  aevan  of  ita  Hnga  above  the  laat  are  iotarrapted  at  the  aidea, 
and  held  togetbar  by  s  longiCndinal  Ugamentoua  band.  Theae 
ringa  are  eiaaaalTely  delloaCa,  ao  Cbat  tba  part  of  the  traohea  Is 
In  great  part  mambranoui.     The  hrtnckial  syiiDZ  ooonrs  only 

"  In  tha  genna  Cinyzit,  among  tbe  Ohtlimia,  aod  Id  some 
apaolea  of  Oneodilai  ( C,  aaitut,  e.g.),  the  tnshea  la  beat  npon 
itaelf.     Similar  fleiursa  atUin  an  extraordioary  development  ia 

any  Birdi,  and  may  lie  oatiide  the  thorax  under  the  integn- 


e  Spooubilli) ;  under  the  body 
of  the  alemnm.  In  a  large  chamber  hollowed  ont  of  the  keel 
(aome  Swana  and  Craoea) ;  eren  in  a  aoit  of  onp  fOrmed  by  the 
median  pnwaaa  of  the  (aronla  {Kumida  en'ffaU).  Ia  the  Emea 
aome  ot^  the  ringa  of  the  traohea  are  inecmplets  in  front,  and 
bonnd  the  apartnre  of  an  alr-aao  whioh  Ilea  In  front  of  tha 
traohea.  BomtBirdalAptmodxItt  PnctUaria)  have  the  trachea 
divided  by  a  longitndinal  aeptum,  aa  in  Sphargii  among  tha 
CUelonio.  Tbe  tracheal  tympanum  ia  greatly  enlarged  in  Ctpk- 
nloplinu,  and  in  maoy  Dacka,  Qeeae,  and  Divera ;  and  in  tbaae 
aquatio  blrda  the  enlargement  Is  more  marked  in  tbe  malaa,  and 
la  Qiaallj  symmstrleal,  the  left  aide  being  generally  tbe  larger." 
"  In  Am*  the  longt  are  Brmly  Died  on  each  aide  of  tba  ver- 
tebral oolnmn,  (ha  doraal  iDrfaoa  of  each  Inng  being  moulded  to 
tlie  mpaijasent  Tertebra  and  ribi.  Tbe  muaoalar  fibres  of  the 
diaphragm  arise  from  the  riba  oatalde  the  margina  of  tbe  langs, 
and  fbrm  the  vertebral  aolumn,  aad  end  in  an  aponenroila  upon 
the  rentral  aarfaoe  of  tbe  Inngi.  Each  broaabDa  enCara  ita  Inog 
nearer  the  centre  than  the  anterior  edge,  and,  immediately  loalng 
Ita  oarlilaginons  or  bony  ringa,  dllatei,  aad  then  traveraea  the 
Inng,  gradually  narrowing  to  tbe  poiterior  edge  of  that  vlacaa, 
when  It  UrminaWs  by  opening  into  tbe  poalarior  air-aao,  which 
nnerally  lies  In  the  abdomen.  From  tba  Inner  side  of  the 
breaehus  oansla  are  given  off,  oae  oear  ita  distal  end,  and  othen 
aear  Its  eatrance  Into  the  long,  whioh  paaa  directly  to  tbe  ventral 
Sorfaoa  of  the  Inng,  and  than  open  into  other  air-aass.  Of  theae 
than  are  fonr.  Two,  tba  aiUenor  and  the  poitarrsr  tioroei'c;,  lie 
In  the  ventral  faoa  ef  the  long  in  tha  thorax.  The  other  two 
an  aitoatad  in  ftont  of  ita  anterior  end,  and  are  eitra-thoraoio. 
The  external  and  anparior  ia  the  oanieal;  the  internal  and 
Inferior  the  I'lXar-elarioaiar  (Uaeg.,  vol.  11.,  p.  IT,  Bg.  IDT]. 
Thia  laat  anites  Into  one  cavity  with  Its  fellow  of  the  oppaiita 
Inng.  Thiu  then  ace  altogether  nine  alr-aaoa  j  two  poaterior  or 
abdeminal,  fonr  thoracic,  two  cervical,  aad  cae  intarnilavioalar. 
anals  given  off  from  the  brcnohus  do  act  and  in 
•t,  ont  inose  whioh  pass  from  the  Inner  aide  of  the  bronobas 
ang  tha  ventral  anrfiuie,  and  thoie  en  the  outer  aide  aloog 
--■  -urfaoe  of  the  long.  Here  they  give  off  at  right 
es  of  leoondary  canala,  and  theee  aimilarly  emit  itill 
d  thoa  the  whole  BobBtanoe  of  the  long 


Other  Ic 


the  don 


beaomea  inLer-penalrated  by  tubnll,  tbe  walla  of  the 
whieb  are  mtootaly  aaoonlated.  Tbe  diOereDt  ayalei 
an  placed  In  eommanlflatioQ  by  perforation!  in  Ibaii 
moat  birds  these  air-saea  (except  tbe  anterior  and  po 
raclo,  whieb  never  oommnaicate  with  any  oavlly  bat 


Into  aaah  axilla,  whtah  openi  into  (be  proximal  end  of  tbe  hu. 
I  Hugllllvray  (ep.  tU.,  vol.  1!.  pp.  X.  H)  wsa  afraid  to  be  Ihoofiht 
annlMiiHrtha  number  of  tbeae  lotrlaelc  miuclea.    Ha  uoderatated 
tfaeio,  not  tborougtity  making  out  (heir  dlvlaloaal  linee. 


merai,*nd«aiw«*  thLoavityof  that  bonetobeMlofair.  Wkea 
the  itamom,  tbe  ribs,  and  tha  bones  of  tba  pectoral  girdle  an 
puenmatlo.  they  also  receive  tbelr  air  fron  tba  tntar-^drnTienlar 
^r-aaaa.  The  oarvisal  adr-saes  nuy  sand  ptoloagatioDS  aloag 
the  vartabral  oaoal  of  each  side ;  vhleb  lopply  the  bo£si  of 
the  oervioal  vertebrn,  and  commonioata  with  alonntad  air- 
ebambera  in  the  spinal  canal  itself.  When  tba  domJ  Totdmr 
an  pnanmatio  they  commanleala  with  the  sjstam  of  tha  eanieal 
Mr-sacs.  The  abdominal  alr-aaoa  send  proloDgaUona  abors  tba 
kidneys  to  tbe  sacral  vertebrm  and  to  tbe  femora,  whenoe  these 
:.     The  pal- 


11,  whieb  receive  tbelr  air  from 
the  tympana  and  tha  naaal  chambers,  to  soma  Birds  (P^mu- 
inm)  the  air  is  oondnotad  ftom  tbe  tympaaam  ta  the  aitienkr 

fiieoa  of  the  mandible  by  a  spaeial  bony  tabe,  tbe  ilpitmiam  (tba 
argeat  of  the  tympanic  shaia,  and  having  the  jenaral  anatnmi- 
oal  relations  of  the  isbthyie  'interopenolar']. 

Beval  Asa  BEPRODiTCTnTs  Obsahs. 

The  kidneTi  of  Birdg  ei^e  compoaed  of  m.  niimber  of 
lobales  of  Daeqaal  siaes,  and  these  are  packed  in  the  om- 
cavities  of  tbe  pelvis,  ia  the  Hune  manaer  aa  tha  lao^  ar* 
pocked  in  the  reenlor  intercoitiJ  apacca  irf  the  niqMr  part 
of  the  thorax.  The  arelere,  as  in  the  Beptileo,  open  di- 
rectly into  the  cloaca;  hat  there  ii  no  nrinarr  bladder, 
Tbe  W«a  J^ibrieii  opens  into  the  cloac*  above  ite  binder 
part 

The  ICfltsB  lie  on  each  side  the  foremast  lobea  of  the  kid- 
neys. They  are  Terr  small  in  mid-winler,  and  lai^est  hj 
tbe  middle  of  ApriL  In  the  embryo  Bird  there  are  two 
oviductB.     "The  duct  of  Hiiller  on  the  right  aide  (that  ob 


iMTBouicraT  Ain>  FsATKEse.* 
Tbe  exoekeletoD  of  Birds  consista  ahnoat  eaitirdy  of 
epidermic  stracturea  in  the  form  of  hom7  ibeatha,  ical^ 
plates,  or  feathen.  No  Binl  poaaeases  dernial  ooificalioaa, 
Dnlesi  the  spurs,  which  are  developed  upon  the  lega  and 
wings  of  some  speciea,  may  be  re^rded  aa  anch. 

The  feathers  are  of  varioas  kinds.  Those  which  azhilnl 
tbe  inOBt  complicated  structura  are  called  pauua  or  tumkmr 
/ealitan,  because  they  lie  on  the  sar&ce  and  determine  the 
coatoar  of  the  body.  In  every  penna  ^e  following  pain 
are  to  he  distinguisbed : — a  main  stem  (aec^nu)  fbmung  ths 
axis  of  the  feather,  aud  divided  into  a  proximal  bdlow 
cylinder,  partly  imbedded  in  a  sac  of  the  derm,  called  tha 
calamus,  or  qaill ;  and  a  distal  senium,  or  vane,  oonaating 
of  a  four«ided  solid  shaft,  the  ratkit,  which  exteoda  (o  tha 
extremity  of  the  feather,  and  beaia  a  number  at  Uteid 

firoceasts,  the  barit.  The  calamns  has  an  inferior  ^lertnis 
mnJnliau  inferior),  into  which  the  vascular  palp  pene- 
trates, and  a  superior  apertnre  (ona^tctu  superior),  aitaalad 
on  the  under  surface  of  tbe  feather  at  the  junction  of  tbe 
calamus  with  the  BcapuB.  The  barbs  are  narroir  plaM^ 
tapering  to  poinis  at  (heir  free  aids,  and  attached  bj  thdr 
hues  on  each  side  of  tlie  rachis.  The  edges  of  these  bark 
are  directed  upwards  and  downwarda,  when  the  an  I'lfnm 
of  the  feather  is  boritontal.  Tbe  interstioes  between  tha 
barbs  are  filled  up  by  IbeiarMes, — pointed  proeeMes  whidi 
Bland  in  the  same  relation  lo  the  barbs  as  the  baria  do  to 
the  rachis.  The  barbulea  themselves  may  be  lateraJly  ser- 
rated and  terminated  by  little  books,  which  ioterloi^'  widi 
tbe  hooks  of  the  opposed  barbules.  In  verr  manj  Birds 
each  miill  bears  two  vexilln;  Ihe  second,  called  the  a^la^ 
thaft  (Kypo-radax),  being  attached  on  the  underside  of  tbe 
first  close  to  the  superior  umbiliciu.  Tbe  after«haft 
ia  generally  much  smaller  than  the  chief  vezillnm ;  bat  in 
some  Birds,  as  the  Oagaariidm,  the  two  are  of  equal  ain,  or 


they  conslilute  psnnapJunuB,  or  plxarodiB  (down),  acoording 
as  ihe  scapus  is  much  or  little  developed.  When  the  acapna 
is  very  long  and  tbe  vetillum  very  amall  or  mdimeailaiT, 
the  feather  ia  termed  a  jUopltmo. 

The  contour  feathers   are  distribatad  evenly  over  tbs 

1  This  abstract  la  taken  (by  tbe  ant 
eor  Uuxley'a  Xiwloiiiy  of  Vtrttlinaii  AttimaU,a^  L.  ,  _. _ 
account  at  these  ilructurea,  aee  Nlliscb'a  Purplampim, 
from  the  nerman  by  Dr.  pTL  Selater, F-BA,  R«ySiic_li 


RMBU.  rOBUS.]  BI 

bodj  onl^  in  a  few  BirSs,  m  the  Balita,  the  PengniM,  and 
Bome  other*.  Genenllj,  the  penoB  are  arranged  in  dsfi- 
nilelj  ditniEOioibed  patches  or  bands,  between  which  the 
integumoiE  is  either  bare  or  corered  onlj  with  down. 
Theee  leriea  of  contoor  feslhera  are  termed  pUryUt,  and  their 

* io. 

,  each  as  the  Heroiu,  plumnlN  of  a  pecntiar 
lU  of  which  break  off  into  a  fina  dnat  or 
they  are  formed,  are  developed  upon  cer- 


kind,  the 

tain  portions  of  the  inlegument,  which 


S  termed  pouider- 


The  int^nment  of  Birds  ii,  for  the  moit  part,  devoid 
of  glands;  bnt  many  Birds  have  a  peculiar  sebaceona 
gland  developed  in  the  int^ument  which  covers  the 
cocofz.  This  vrapygUd  gtiaid  secretes  an  oily  fluid,  which 
the  Bird  ipreadg  over  its  feathers  bj  the  operation  of 
**  preening.  The  eicretion  passes  out  by  one  or  two 
mpertures,  commonly  situated  apon  an  elevation,  which 
may  or  ma;  itot  be  provided  with  a  apedal  circlet  of 

In  variotu  Birds  [eg.,  the  Tnrkej)  the  inlegument  about 
the  head  and  neck  develops  highly  vascular  and  somedmes 
erectile  procenes  (comii,  ynllla). 

Within  the  eitremely  narrow  apace  of  an  article  like  the 
preaent,  the  merest  abstract  of  most  of  our  present  omith- 
otomical  knowledge  can  be  ^ven.  A  mere  list  of  the 
pablished  works  ou  (ha  snbject  would  £11  most  of  the 
space  allotted  to  the  writer.  We  will  conclude  hj  giving 
FrofesBOT  Huxle^s  masterlv  comparison  of  the  Bird  class 
and  that  of  the  Keptilea  belov  with  the  Mammalia  above 
them  (see  Proe.  ZooL  Soc,  Apnl  11,  1367).  The  writer 
hsM  modified  some  assertions  from  later  papen  by  the  same 

"That  the  auooUtion  of  Birds  with  Raptilei  into  one  pri- 
mary group  of  tbe  Viritbrata,  tbt  SiuaoraiDA,  ii  not  a  mere 
fsasy,  bnt  that  tbs  DMUiitj  of  lach  a  sMp  Is  a*  plain  and 
demonitiable  as  sdj  position  of  taionomy  oan  ba,  appean  ta 
ma  to  ba  proved  bj  an  anameration  of  tha  prinoipal  poiati  io 
whiah  Avtt  and  BipHlia  agi«a  with  ODO  aaoCharand  diffat  fiom 


10  epipbyi« 


Dil«  wilh  (he  aplotio  and  opiithotie  i^fttr  Chesa  bav 
iDkjloisd  with  taa  ■upra-ODaipiCsl  and  eioeolpital. 
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■e  devoid  of  bair. 
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nil!  hare 
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ootio  bon 

remain 

"0.  Tha  mandible  ii 
mediation  of 
bnlbons  part, ' 
malia]. 


eoted  with  the  •knil  by  tba  inter. 

Sudratfl  Itone   [whicb   repreaentg   the  appor 
the  'manabrlnm'  of  Ih*  malUut  at  Uam- 

audible  ii  oompoiad  oC  a  Dsmliai 

aarate  osiifioations,  vhioli  may  amonat  to  as  many  aa  il: 
(Of  these  tha  nrtini^rt  reprasenti  tba  [aDtaro-iofarioT  part 
of  tha]  mallm  of  Mammalia.) 

"8.  The  ^parent  'ankle-joint'  li  iitnated  not  tiatwean  tbi 
tibia  and  tha  ailragaliu,  %»  in  the  Uammalia,  bat  batwaen  thi 
proximal  and  diitu  division*  of  (ha  tariDi.* 

"  9.  The  brun  la  darDid  of  any  eorjiitt  ealtotum. 
"  10.  Tbs  heart  is  oaaally  provided  with  two  aortlo  arahes 
If  only  ona  ramaini,  it  il  the  right. 

"  II.  Tha  red  blDod-corpaaciaa  sra  oral  and  nnolaatad. 
"IS.  The  cavitiei  of   tlia   thorax   and  abdomen   are  novel 
•maratad  bv  a  oomDlete  dlapbragni. 

wbiob  is  highly  v 
imbryoi  bat  so  villi  fo 
with  tha  parent  are  davelopeit  upon  it. 
"U.  There  are  He  mar '— '- 


■'  IX  The  allanU 


r,  is  vary  large. 


lary  glaadi." 
POSSIL  BIRDS. 


(w. 


b.»~_i  Footprints,  or  casts  of  footprints,  at  the  .- — 

^JUJJ"      of  thdr  discovery  and  long  afterwards  supposed 
Blidi.  to  be  these  of  Birds,  were  found  atraut  the  year 

1S35  in  theTriawic  formation  of  (he  valley  of  the 
Conneclicot  in  New  EnKland,  and  were  de8cril>ed  by  Mei 
Deane  and  Maish.     Bubsequently  Professor  Hitchcock 
Mr.  Warren  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  these  tracks, 
which  were  aBCril>ed  to  various  genera  of  the  Class  that 
received  the  names  of  Avibionyz,  Argoiouin,  Sronloioam, 

'See  flartlett  "On  (he  Bilanlceps,"  Prot.  SMI.  Soe..  M»reh 
IHI.  ^0.1-4:  and  Murle"  On  the  Dermal  audVlMsniaiructura 
the  K*«1i.  Run-blltern,  ind  Bost-BIIL,"  IVimi,  Zod.  Sk.,  ISTl,  p 
H,pp.tSS-<9--';  In  thii  T»lu»blo  p»per  the  poitdtr-<inn  palc^a 
alao  (hoirn  in  i>iv<iiririii  and  Qieatua. 

•f!ae  Gecenhaur.  ArtAlv  /Or  AnaUiata  (IStS),  and  Vnlrriuehunntti 
tar-rfletciefiU'mAaatimmiM*). 
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OmBator,  Ontilhoput,  Ptattfpfenta,  TriiUntipa,  and  others. 
No  portion  of  any  of  the  animals  lo  which  these  traces  are 
due  seems  to  have  been  met  with,*  and  the  Ixst  American 
palMHitologists  are  now  inclined  to  attribute  them  rathei 
to  Dioosaurian  Beptiles  than  to  Birds.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  rest,  it  appears  most  likely  that  tbe  crea- 
tures designated  as  PIatj7>fcma  and  Tri^niipa  were  cer- 
tainly not  ornithic.  Aronfozoum  must  have  been  a  colossal 
lim'al,  its  footprint  measuring  about  16}  intjies  in  length 
and  its  stride  some  8  feet. 

I  enormous  space  of  time  separates  thne  i^,,,, 
reputed  Orniihichniies,  as  they  ace  called,  from  Sr^° 
the  first  undonlited  fossil  Bird.    This  was  dis- 


Fie.  m.— Slab  contalnii 


•X, 


I  or  Ar^aoinayx.  ftom  tha  oitflaal 
InseDm.    Beduoed. 


teryi,*  thoneh  that  of  Oryphoaaumt  was  given  by  its  ori^ 
inal  descriher  to  the  at  present  unique  specimen  now  m 
the  British  Museum.  Unfortunately  deficient  in  some 
very  important  parts — such  as  the  head  and  nearly  all 
the  sternal  apparatus — it  has  others  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. It  was  about  the  sizeof  aKook  (Cbmu/m^M^) 
and  along  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  skeleton,  im 
pressions  of  many  of  ila  feathers,  particularly  the  qnills, 
are  pluinly  visible.  Its  most  obvious  peciitiarity  is  tha 
presence  of  a  long  Lizard-like  tail,  composed  of  twenty 
vertebral  but  from  each  of  these  springs  a  pair  of  welU 
developed  rcctriccs.  A  scarcely  less  remarkable  feature 
is  that  afforded  by  the  extremity  of  the  wings,  where  it 
would  Rppenr  that  there  wns  a  free  digit  answering  lo 
ihe  jxilla.  The  many  Reptilian  characleca  of  this  wonder- 
ful creature  cannot  be  noticed  in  this  treatise,  though 
their  value  must  be  fuliv  admitleil ;  but  since  the  appear 
anceof  Professor  OwenVdescriptiou  of  the  apecimen  (PhU. 
Trane.  1S63,  p.  33),  nobody  lias  heKitnted  to  receive  it  as  a 
true  Bird,  though  one  which  exhibits  an  extraordinary  dis- 
similarity from  all  other  known  members  of  the  Class. 
To  make  any  suggestion  aa  lo  the  more  immediate  affinities 
•  The  only  knovo  bonee  rrom  tfali  depoait  were  exhibited  bj  Fro- 
reuor  W.  B.Ibitieia  It  tbe  meetlnzof  tbe  British  AawciaUan  In  Bath 
{Rep.  Br.  Ah.  1*>4,  Trant.  Sed.,  p 


ualy  deacribed  a 


dentlly  with 


e  receiied  teiri  aC  a> 


mod  habilft  of  AreAaopUiyx  were  vain.  It  U  prcaent 
•Unds  aJona  and  all  that  can  be  said  in  Uie  latter  reipect 
in,  tbM  tb«  form  of  its  feet  indicatci  a  bird  given  to  a  more 
or  !«■  arboreal  life.  It  ii  not  eaa;  to  imagine  the  nw  in 
ttie  bearer's  economj  of  its  nngular  tail,  which  one  would 


iDf  from  «ach  TdrUbn.    N^Cunl  die. 

think  must  have  been  a  clumij  appendage,  and  this  notion 
ia  perliupc  iiiniiSed  by  the  certaintj  that  aimilar  talla  had 
gone  out  of  fnsliion  when  the  neit  birds  known  to  have 
existed  flourished. 

_  j^^^  These  are  from  the  CretAceoos  formation,  and 
BIrifc*""  " '"  '''■'  tresbwater-deposita  are  few  in  number, 
it  I*  not  aurpriwng  that  true  omithia  remain! 
are  in  there  exceeding);  mre.  Han;  roaailt  that  were  for- 
nierlj  thought  to  have  been  the  remains  of  Birds  have 
since  been  determined  as  belonging  to  Keptiles  (Plero- 
dai:tT[s),^mong  them  the  OimUionut  diamedta,  from  the 
CIiaIIc  of  Maidstone,  which  Dr.  Bowerbank  baa  nat  hesi- 
tated to  refer  to  his  PlerodaeO/tMoiganteut.  But  in  1858 
Barrett  discovered,  in  the  Upper  Greensand  of  Cambridge, 
remains  described  br  Mr.  Seeley  in  1886  (Ann.  and  Jfoj. 
k'oL  HitL  ser.  3,  zviii.  p.  100)  under  the  name  of  Ptiagontk 
ioireU^— which,  we  must  b«ir  in  mind,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  genua  Pelagomit,  established  by  M.  I^rtet  ( Cbmpfa 
Btndu$,  1857,  p.  740),— and  the«e  remains,  renamed  Enali' 
emiM  in  18S9  hj  Mr.  Seeiey  {Index  U>  Sep.  en  Second.  Bep- 
tUet,  Ac],  seem  to  Ik  those  of  a  real  Bird,  having  some  re- 
semblance to  a  Penguin.  Belonging  to  the  same  epoch  also 
Bird-fossils  hare  tweu  found  by  ProfesBor  Marsh  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  tbey  have  been  referred  to  at 
least  ail  gen  era — Apaiomit,  OraeuJavtii  {ispip.),  Smtromiii, 
Ichlhyonut.Zjaornii,  Pakeotringa  (3  spp.),  and  Tthnatomit 
(2  spp.).  The  first  and  fourth  of  these  were  about  as  large 
as  a  Pigeon,  or  larger,  are  from  the  Cretaceous  shale  of 
Kansas,  and  diSer  from  all  known  Birds  in  having  bicon- 
cave vertebr«  and,  possibly,  teeth,  whence  the  latter  has 
been  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  Subclass,  to  whicli  the 
name  of  Od«al«nilha  is  applied.  The  second  belongs  to 
the  Stwanopoda;  the  third  seems  to  have  been  related  to 
the  Cb^nM^ia.  Tbesffiuiliea  of  the  fiflbhavenot  yet  been 
determined ;  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  Swan,  and  its  re- 
mains were  discovered  in  the  Middle  Marl  of  New  Jersey. 
The  sixth  was  apparently  one  of  the  LimiaAa;  and  the 
Mvenlb  was  probablf  allied  to  the  Sallitlai. 


iDS.  fpoeeiL  tobhb. 

The  Eocene  periocl  famished  a  still  greater   -^ 
number  of  omitholilea.    Pint,  perhaps,  in  bulk   ^^S^ 
is  that  known  as  Oostomu  paritiauu,  found  by 
M.  Qaston  Plant^  and  soon  alter  by  M.  HAwrt,  in  a  CO*- 

Slomerate  beneath  the  Plastic  Clay  of  Ba*-Meiidoo.  Uim^ 
iOerence  of  opinion  obtains  as  to  the  affinitiea  of  this  Biid, 
which  Hss  at  least  as  large  as  an  Ostrich ;  but  H.  AIphooM 
Milne- Edwards,'  after  reviewing  the  evidence  of  otbeia 
and  studving  the  specimens  obtained,  coosiden  it  [DiA 
Vna.  ttJlil.  NaL  ed.  2,  May,  1869)  moat  nearly  allied  to 
the  Aiatida,  from  which,  however,  it  diSeis  in  so  many 
important  characteia  that  it  cannot  be  included  aniaag 
them  according  to  any  tazonomic  schnne  as  yet  pioposedl 
One  may  preaoma  be  adds,  tiial  it  was  incapable  of  Digh^ 
though  able  to  swim.  Other  birds  of  huge  stature  lived  at 
a  time  not  much  later.  Dr,  Bowerbank  has  referred  the 
fragment  of  a  tibia  ftom  Bbeppey,  which  was  a  little  smaller 
than  that  of  an  Emeu,  to  a  genus  LWiomU.  On  this  Mr. 
Seeley  has  founded  his  Mtgaiomit,  the  LiiSorma  to  which 
Profeteor  Owen,  in  1841,  had  applied  the  former  nam^ 
being  regarded  as  resembling  a  Vulture.  This  nalnralist 
bss  also  described  the  fragineDtary  eraninm  of  a  lai^  Bird, 
com  Dining  Dinomithic  and  Struthiona  characters,  from  the 
same  locality,  under  the  name  of  Dataniii  ( IV.  ZooL  Soe. 
vii.p.  14G),  uid  he  has  further  added  from  Sheppey  (Q^ari. 
■ToKm.  Oeol.  Soe.  zzix.  p.  fill)  ayet  luore  remarkable  form 
to  those  previously  known  from  Britain,  in  the  OdontcpUrtt 


creature  having  its  jaws  armed  with  true  teeth, 

this  respect  resembling  Professor  Marsh's  Jc&t^ui  aii. 

concluding  that   it  was   a  warm-blooded,  feathered,  ana 
winged  biped,  web-footed,  and  a  Gsh-eater.    FromShe[9<7, 


Fia.  41,— BsnulDS  at  htwl  et  CWnttpUriFi,  M 


1   Eingfishet 


too,  were  long  ago  detected  portions  of  > 
(Haleyon),  and  a  bird  allied  to  the  Sulls  or  Terns 
iLaridix),  while  a  continuation  of  the  same  fonnatioa  at 
Highgate  has  supplied  a  sternum  which  has  betn  referred 
to  the  Herons  (Ardeida).  The  freshwater  beds  at  Uemp- 
stead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  furnished  remains  calJed 
by  Mr.  Seelev  (Ann.  and  Mag.  ifal.  Hut.  ser.  3,  xviiL  p. 
109)  Plenonn*— a  forrt  of  doubtful  affini^:  and  liiat 
palttontologist  has  described  from  those  of  Hordweil  a 
tibia,  apparently  Struthious,  under  the  name  of  Jfocranuj. 
iTh*  wrlt«T  cunol  asm*  ttiti .  dlrtlntutitied  natonlM  wliboc. 


tiken  from  bis 


)un«:lli>a  iritb  tha  proMol  ntrtMK, 
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I  ta  tlia  (ail  sTcw  Unas  Airtbar  on. 
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li  porUon  of  Uia  aiUcla. 
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Pkria 


In  the  Mhist  of  PItlteDberg  at  GUim  *  neu-lj'  oompl«l« 
■kelMon,  perhapa  bdonglDK  to  tha  PaiMni,  wia  diacor* 
And,  and  called  by  Von  Hej^er  iVotenau  (since  renamed 
I7  FrofcHor  QarTaia  Oileomu),  and  othor  nndetennined 
mrDMoM  of  bird^  bones,  with  impreanon*  of  their 
fcaUiera,  have  baea  foimd  In  aevend  Deda  of  about  the 
MnMa^in  France. 

Hie  (bnila  of  the  Parin  Basin  and  ila  ooeval 
depoaics  deMire,  however,  fulle.'  notice.    Fint 
brought  to  light  at  Montmartre   towards  the 
cad  of  the  laat  centnrr,  manr  of  the  rem&ina  fell  ander  the 
Botioe  of  Carier,  and  were  by  him  determined  in  a  man- 
lowing  hia  inveatigations,  the 
lahon    of   HH.    Qervala, 
Blanchard,    and    Deanoyen 
conraderablj    added    to    onr 
knowledge  of  theae  ornitho- 


lo  the  genera  Agii  _ 
moraiuu  (*.&,  Phalaerveora):), 
Oblvnwt  (2  app.),  RUa,  Oyp- 
mmtu,  Z-ffifoNmiu  (a  form  p^  0.-B«rn«iin  of  h«d  of 
now  oalj  known  from  Mada-  QiotMpiB^t,  hh  bom  bahlad. 
■BBou-),  himota,  Palaocireiu, 

JUoortyx,  Pdidna,  BaUm,  Siita,  and  Triaga  [T).  Of  thcM 
>re  extinct  the  flrat,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  aome 
■Deaaore  allied  to  the  FUminf^oes  {Fhtatiatpltnda);  tha 
fiHh,  a  Rallina  form ;  and  tha  eighth  and  ninth,  belonging 
to  the  diamal  BitdaKif-pt«<r  ana  the  Oaltina  reapectivclv. 
The  feotprinta  of  at  laaat  asven  more  apeciea  of  biida  hare 
also  been  reoogoiied  in  the  aame  beds,  ao  ^uned  for  the 
remains  of  Anoplolieriam,  Pataolheriuiti,  and  Ihair  con- 
temporaries, which  were  resoaciuted  by  the  great  Cavier. 
The  marl-beda  of  Aiz  in  Provence,  belonging  to  this  epoch, 
have  jielded  lb«il  ^gs  and  feathers,  but  as  jet  no  bones 
of  Binls ;  and  to  the  same  period  mnat  probably  alao  be 
aasigned  the  lacuslriae  calcareous  depowts  of  AnniKtn,  in 
langiiedoc,  whence  M.  Oerr^  has  recovered  the  remains 
of  a  Tttrao.  Near  Apt,  atso  in  Provence,  some  traces  of 
birds  aeem  to  have  been  fonnd,  bnt  their  bad  condition  has 
hindered  thdr  determination.  In  the  marls  of  Ronion, 
in  Anvergne,  aeveral  omithotitee  have  been  fonnd  bj  M. 
Aymaid,  who  refers  them  to  the  genera  Oantucdut,  DoU- 
dtopUru.  Bantu  (3  app.),  and  Ttnum.  Of  thne  the  first 
was  declared  to  be  allied  to  the  Ploven  (Ciorailrudtg). 
the  second  to  the  Gulla,  the  third  [o  the  FlaminKoes,  and 
the  fonrth  to  be  a  FaJconine:  but  H.  A.  Hi Ine-Ed wards 
oonsiden  the  fint  and  second  to  be  probablr  identical. 
—  — — »  and  unprinta  of 


From  the  same  beds  M.  Oervus  has  q 


feathen,  as  well  as  a  pelvia,  referred  ny  him  Co  Mtrgta, 
but  r^arded  by  H.  A.  Uilne- Edwards  as  a  Sula;  while 
Dr.  Fraas  has  round  remajna  of  a  Harrier  and  a  Cormorant 


five  species  of  birds,  varying  in  sise  fnm  a  Flamingo  to  a 
small  Woodcock,  bnt  all  referred  by  him  to  a  genns  Altt- 
omit,  from  the  Eocene  depodts  of  Wyoming  (^m.  Jaunt. 
&.ser.  8,1*.  p.266). 

The  Hiooeoe  fbrmation  has  yielded  by  tkr 
^!S^'        the  grentcst  number  of  oraithdlles,  especially 
'i  Franc         '  '  "     ' 


extinct  genera  to  which  these  foasila  are  referred. 
loduM  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  them — a  gen- 
ermlised  ibrtn,  unqaestionably  allied  to  the  Flamingoes, 
Imt  presenting  some  characters  of  the  LiMieota,  and 
at  least  one  feature  now  only  fonnd  in  iWteapa  and 
CblymbiM.  Felargopmi  and  jhidopodia  were  Stork-like, 
while  Sonut  seems  to  have  been  Scolopadne;  Hydromii 
must  be  placed  near  tha  Qulls,  and  CbJymiotiu  among  the 
Divers.  The  rest  can  be  referred  to  tbe  existing  genera — 
Aqu3a,  Milvat,  Bvbo,  PtiUaeut  (a  very  noteworthy  hiA, 
since  no  Parrots  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Pal»arctio 
Be«ion),  Pi'eui,  MblaelUa,  Paner,  Oobanba,  Balliu,  Phimii- 
mplenu.  Om,  Ibit,  Toiaitvt,  ZWn^  Lamt,  Phalacroeorat, 


Suta,  PtUemmt,  and  Ana*.  A  rtaj  consldeiable  nambei 
of  forms  identical  with  these  have  been  recovered  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Menta,  while  many  omitholites,  whether 
foaail  bones,  foot-prinia,  or  impressions  of  feathers,  are 
supplied  by  freshwater  formations  near  Berne,  and  in 
Provence  uid  Languedoc,  belonging  to  this  epoch.  The 
bone-beds  of  Sanson,  in  Qascony,  are  also  very  prodaetiva 
Here  we  have  as  extinct  forms  Homolopui,  allied  to  tha 
Pieidm,  .Vneromit,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Jfiiao- 
phagida — a  family  now  limited  to  Africa — and  Paiaopar- 
dix  (3  spp.},  a  Oallinacean ;  while  among  existing  genera 
we  have  represented  Aquila,  HidiruiM,  Strix,  Qmmi, 
PAcuMUHM  (2  spp,) — a  senus  generally  snppoeed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  in  historic  times — Bailtu, 
Awwm'ut,  Ardta,  and  Ajua.  Paadug  thence  to  Greece, 
the  remains  of  birds  have  been  found  at  Pikermi  in  Attica 
— a  P&uiantu,  a  <?a/Ju(— aomewlint  larger  than  0,  Km- 
neratt  (the  presumed  ancestor  of  our  Baxndoor-fowl),  and 
a  large  QnU.  In  the  Tertia^  depoeits  of  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  the  interesting  discovery  of  an  apparently 
tma  Slniliio  (O^ch)  has  been  made,  with  an  Argaia,  and 
poaaibly  a  largespedesof  PAatfAo*.  From  Sleinheim,  als*^ 
bnt  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  lator  period,  the  remains  of 
dght  species  of  biids  (Iielooging  to  the  genera  /frii,  Ardta, 
nlalodiu,  Altai,  and  Pdeamut)  have  been  determined  by 
Dr.  Fraas,'  three  of  which  seem  to  be  specifically  idenlicu 
with  these  first  discovered  in  France.  In  the  Hiooeoe 
of  North  America,  Profefsor  Marsh  has  detected  bones  of 
MdeagriM,  Suia,  PuSrua,  and  Uria,  all  existing  genera,  but 
the  first  is  especially  suggestive,  since  it  is  now  one  of  tha 
moat  characteristio  forma  of  tiie  New  World,  From  tlie 
Lower  Tertiary  of  the  same  continent  he  has  also  described 
a  Sabo  and  an  extinct  geous  Uinimiti*,  probably  related 
to  the  PitidiB  (An.  Jean.  Se.  ser.  3,  iv.  p.  25B). 

The  Pliocene  ejMch  is  fiw  less  nch  than  the 
preceding  in  omiihoiitea,  and  what  have  been   ^Jd^l"* 
found  are  less  well  determined.    In  Franc^the 
existence  of  a  Bird-of-prey  and  several  Water-birds  has 
been  indicated,  but  a  species  of  Oaiiut  from  Auvergne 
seems  to  be  the  only  form  established.    At  (Ehningen,  in 
Baden,  remains  have  been  fonnd,  and  referred  to  Seolcmz 
and  Ana*  (probably  also  to  Anier),  while  from  RadotHg, 
in  Croatia,  the  almoat  entire  foot  of  a  bird  has  been  aa- 
signed  to  .FWuiUs  by   Hermann  von   Meyer,   who  has 
further  delected  in  Germany  a  Ibeul  humerus,  on  which 
he  founds  a  genns  ArdeaeU^  allied  to  the  Herons.    From 
the  Pliocene  of  North  America  Professor  Harsh  has  de> 
scribed  remains  of  an  Amila,  a  Onu,  and  a  Pkalaavcora*. 

The  Postpliocene  of  the  same  continent  has  p,^,_jj. 
rewarded  the  same  paheonUlogist  with  two  f^^udi, 
more  species  of  MtUagru,  another  (Tnu,  and  an 
Drta.  In  Enrope,  hols  of  that  epoch  have  not  fiimlahed 
very  many  omitholites,  while  such  at  are  known  have  been 
insufficiently  studied.  A  Oaltua,  however,  seems  to  hare 
been  found  at  Paris  by  U.  Oervais,  and  other  portions  of 
the  same  bird  have  been  recognized  from  the  caves  of  Aqui- 
taine  by  M.  A.  MilnC'Ekliiards.  Near  Quedlinburg,  re- 
mains referred  to  Crows,  Sparrows,  Swallows,  a  Bustard, 
and  a  Gull,  have  been  recognlK-d,  as  well  as  an  apparent 
Vultuiine  from  Magdeburg.  Hermann  von  Meyer  has 
indicted  &om  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  Crows,  Thrushes, 
Partridges,  and  Ducka,  as  well  *s  a  Ifumida  hoax  Saltbach. 
A  small  Owl,  too,  has  been  found  at  Koatrita.  In  England, 
remains  of  a  Swan  and  a  Cormorant  have  occurred  in  the 
diluvial  beds  of  Grays  in  Essex,  and  an  Owl  of  middle 
size  in  the  Norwich  Crag,  which  may,  however,  be  of 
Pliocene  age ;  while  in  France  the  celebrated  gravels  of 
81.  Acheul  have  supplied  a  bone  believed  by  M.  A.  Miln^ 
Edwards  to  belong  to  the  Grey  Lag-Gocee  ( Anser  eino-em), 
to  which  species,  al^,  an  egg  found  in  bricK  earth  at  Fish-  , 
erton,  near  Salisbury,  has  been  referred  by  Mr.  Blackmoor, 
who  in  the  same  b^  found  another  ^g,  supposed  to  have 
beeu  that  of  Anas  botehat  iEdiitb.  S.  PlaL  Joum.  N.  S.  xix. 
p.  74). 

A  great  number  of  Bird^  bones  have  been  (^,,  BIri*. 
discovered  in  caves,  and  among  them  some 
bearing  marks  of  hnman  workmanship.  In  France  we 
have  first  a  lar^  and  extinct  species  of  Crane  (Onuprimi 
ymia),  bnt  more  interesting  than  that  are  the  very  Dumer- 
ouB  relica  of  two  spedes,  the  concomitants  even  now  of  the 
Reindeer,  which  were  abundant  in  that  country  at  tbe  period 
when  this  beast  flourished  there,  and  have  followed  it  in  its 
1  iH«  Ana  wn  AiinMiK.  Stntlcart,  ISTl 
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northwud  retiMt.  ^icm  an  lh«  Snow;  Owl  (Itfclta 
teanduiea),  uid  tha  Willow  GrooM  (Lagomu  aibvt).  But 
here  it  aeenu  uniwowwry  Airther  to  puticuUriM  the  gmen, 
much  1«M  the  ■peoics,  hitherto  diMovered  in  the  e*vea  of 
Europe  gmenUj,  though  doubtl«n  thef  clcwrre  &r  gieaier 
sttentbn  thu  th^  he*e  yd  reoeived.  One  azccplion, 
however,  moK  be  nude  in  the  eaie  of  O/gMvifakoiieri,  a 
pgantio  Swan  from  the  Zebog  cavern  in  Maila  (TViou.  ZoaL 
Sx.  vL  plate  30).  The  uvea  of  South  America  Tielded  to 
0ie  laborioQi  BxploniUonB  of  Lund  no  leai  than  ihirty-rour 
spedea  of  Birda,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  iden^cal 
with  thoae  now  ezining  in  the  same  countrj';  bat  aome 
have  beomne  extinct,  and  of  theee  the  moat  notable  are  a 
large  Chu  aaid  a  larga  Shea. 

SDB-F08SIL  BIRDS. 
The  next  andeni  Birda*  Bonea  known  to  nt  In 
ScuJ^      *^^  northern  henmphere  are  probablf  thoae  of 
the  Dauiah  kitchen-middens.    Theae  rereal  the 


le  from  Norfolk 


— the  Capercally  {Tttrao  mmalbu),  and  the  Great  Auk  or 
Ove-fowIMIoiMipennii).  Just  MlheXcijdputathuin  the 
MOlh  of  Fnmoe  inoicales  a  mbarctio  or  nibalpine  countrj 
with  iu  normal  &una  and  flora,  so  do«a  the  former  of  theee 
abow  the  coezisteuca  with  it  of  pine-foreats  in  Denmark, 
though  on  other  erideoce  it  u  plain  tiiat  anch  foreata  can- 
not nave  ezialed  there  for  man?  eentoriei.  The  latter,  of 
which  more  moat  beaoid  hereafter,  doea  not  perhiun  prove 
more  than  that  the  lurrounding  eeaa,  thoogh  cold,  were 
i^  ftom  ice  in  anmmer  time. 

The  Birdi*  bonea  hitherto  recovered  from  the 
dreUlon.     ™ina  of  the  lake-dwellinga  in  Switierland  aM 

all  of  apeciea  which  now  occur  more  or  less  com- 
monly in  the  game  neighborhoodi,  and  are  therefore  of 
comparatively  little  intereaL 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  Fena  of  East  Anglia 
Fbbl  '"^  fielded  proofs  of  a  form  now  extinct  not 

on]  V  in  England,  but  even  in  Northern  Europe. 
This  iathePelican,of  which  two  humeri,  '  —  -  ■• 
and  the  other  moat  likelv  from  the  '  ' 
in  the  museums  of  the  Univeriit^ 
the  apeciea  ba  identical  with  either  of  those  which  now 
inhabit  aome  parte  of  Southern  Europe  ia  nndeiermined ; 
but  it  was  Qudoabtedlf  a  true  Pdeeama,  and  apparently 
only  diflered  from  P.  moaiibdua  in  its  somewhat  la^er 

At  an  onoertain  but  (geologically  speaking] 
=^^  recent  epoch  in  Madagaacu\  there  Douriabod 

huge  birds  of  Struthious  affinitiea.  The  first 
poaitive  evidence  of  their  former  existence  was  made  known 
in  18&1  by  H.  Is.  Geofiroy  St.-HiUire,  who  nve  t^s  name 
of  .Mpnonut  maximiii  to  the  speciee  which  had  laid  an  enoi^ 
nous  tm,  sent  to  Paris  U  short  time  before ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  some  bonea  of  correeponding  magnitude  soon 
after  proved  to  all  but  the  prejudiced  Uie  kinship  of  the 
producer  of  this  wonderful  specimen,  which  not  onnatu- 
rally  recalls  the  mythical  Boc  (hat  ncures  so  U^^ly  in 
Arabian  talea.  Three,  if  not  four,  well-marked  species  of 
this  genua  have  now  been  cliaractetiied  from  remains  found 
in  the  drifted  sands  of  the  southern  part  of  that  island. 

Next  we  must  turn  to  our  antipodes.    In  New 
Zn^uid.       Zealand  birds'  bonea  of  gigantic  sixe  seem  to 

have  been  Srat  heard  of  from  native  report  by 
Mr.  W.  Coleneo  in  1838,  and  next  year  Mr.  R.  Taylor 
obtained  "  part  of  a  fboil  toe  "  {Ann.  Sai.  Bin.  ziv.  p.  82). 
In  the  same  year,  however,  and  before  news  of  this  diacov- 
ety  WM  pubUshed,  Mr.  Bule  placed  in  Professor  Owen's 
handsihe  fragment  of  a  bird's  femur,  which  ibe  latter  exhib- 
ited and  described  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
I2th  November,  1339.  Other  examples  soon  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  sodety,  24th  January, 
1843,  that  learned  anatomist  applied  the  name  of  Dinomu 
nota  italandia  to  the  newly-found  monster  (iVoc.  2oal.  Soe. 
1843,  p.  8).  A  few  months  later  he  was  able  to  prononnce 
that  he  had  diatinffuished  the  remains  of  five  species  of  the 
genus  [torn.  ciL  p.  144] ;  and  the  memoir  aubaequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  Iranaaetioiu  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a 
aeries  unrivalled  in  its  kind  and  ibrtUDately  atill  in  prog- 
reaa.  Bones  innumerable  have  since  been  obtained,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  the  skin,  showing  the  scales  of  the 
taisus  and  the  feathers  of  the  body,  to  some  of  which  ad- 
hered the  tendons  and  bits  of  dried  muscle,  slonea  from  Uie 


omnpriniig  tie 


proper,  having  the  b 


genera  PalapUrTft  (spp.  2}  and  Eny^iUrfa  {spa.  2).  It 
tised  to  be  taken  as  proved  that  all  these  birds  Boontbed 
within  quite  recent  times,  and  sanguine  naturxlisa  have 
even  hoped  that  explorations  would  show  that  all  of  them 
were  not  extinct;  but,  though  then  ia  abundant  evidmce 
to  prove  that  they  were  the  conlemporariea  of  man  b  Kew 
Zealand,  Dr.  flaast  meat  stronriy  tuwea  that  the  race  of 
man  who  hunted  and  fed  upon  the  "  Moa" — for  andi  naiK 
was  applied  to  its  bonea  by  the  nativea — lived  long  befon 
the  Maori  settlement  of  the  islands.  Here  there  ia  no  rooB 
for  his  argiimenle  ( IVtms.  N.  ZeaL  Jwt),  and  prudence  will 
perhaps  suggeat  a  suspension  of  judgment  on  this  poinL  In 
the  same  formation  as  thoee  which  hold  the  relics  of  thcM 
wonderful  birds  have  been  found,  but  far  more  aeldua, 
remains  of  Others  not  leas  inteieating.  flnt  there  ii 
HantagonuM,  a  Bird-of-prey,  of  stature  sufficicllt  to  hsn 
made  the  lai^est  Dmontii  its  quarry.  Then  we  haw 
Ontniomit,  a  gigantic  Gloose— -poaaibly  related  to  tbe  gona 
Oeraipat,  with  Aplornit  and  Nolomit  — two  BalUne  wm, 
the  firat  allied  to  Oa/drom\u,  and  the  last,  which  haa  n^ 
vived  to  our  own  day,  though  most  likely  extirpated  within 
the  last  fifteen  yeara,  much  reaembling  PniiAjprw.'  In 
company  with  these  fossil  or  aub-foeail  remaim  are  ottcn 
associated  bonea  of  other  form^  which  now  teem  doamed 
to  destruction  but  still  exist.  Finally  must  be  mealioneil 
DromcBomu  amtrali*,  an  extinct  Btmthions  bird,  which 
formerly  inhabited  Australia,  and  was  allied  to  Droiam, 
the  well-known  Emeu. 

BIBDa  KECBMTLT  EXTIBPATED. 
From  the  consideration  of  Fossil  Krda  wa  j),^ 
an  natnrally  led  to  treat  of  thoee  which  have 
been  extirpated  in  modem  times,  and  are  made  known  to 
us  by  evidence  of  various  kinds,  and  more  or  less  old.  The 
moat  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Dodo  {Didiu  ituftiu), 
which,  on  the  diacoverv  of  Hauritiua  by  the  Portugnoa 
under  Mascaregnaa  in  the  banning  of  the  16th  centniv, 
was  found  to  inhabit  that  island.  Voy^g[era  have  vied  wi& 
each  other  in  describing  or  depicting  ila  nnoouth  araMar> 
ance,  and  its  name  has  almoat  passed  into  a  byword  ex- 
pressive of  all  that  ia  effete.  Clamsy,  fligfatle^  and  de- 
fenceless, it  soon  succumbed,  not  so  much  to  the  hnmaa 
invaders  of  its  realm  as  to  the  domestic  beasta  whid 
aocompanied  them,  and  there  gKining  their  liberty,  un- 
checked by  much  of  the  wholesome  discipline  of  natnr^ 
ran  riot,  to  the  utter  destruction  (as  will  be  seen)  of  no 
inconaidenible  portion  of  the  Mauridan  fiuma.  The  latest 
known  teatimony  of  the  Dodo's  existence  is  fhmished  by 
the  copy  of  a  journal  (now  in  the  BritUi  Huseura)  kept  ^ 
"  Ljamin  Harry,  mate  of  the  ship  "Berkley  Castle," 
'    ■    ■  '         '""',.    Ithadin 


moat  likely  some  time  longer,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence  forthcoming.  For  a  century  and  a  half  all  that 
was  known  of  it  was  derived  from  the  quaint  and  some- 
times questionable  accounts  of  early  voyagers;  certain 
pictures,  mostly  by  Datch  artists — for  the  bird  was  not 
onfreauently  sent  alive  to  Eorope,  and  the  traffic  of  the 
East  indies  was  then  diiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Nether- 
landera— which  pictures,  however  grotesque,  were  duiitiilen 
for  the  most  ^ort  faithful  portraits ;  and  a  few  acaiured 
relics — a  foot  in  the  British  Museum,  a  head  and  foot  at 
Oxford,  a  perfect  skull  at  Copenhagen,  aild  a  fragmeniaiy 
one  at  Prague.  Still  theee  (or  indeed  the  Danish  speci- 
men alone)  were  enough  to  mable  Professor  Beinhardt 
to  determine  the  affinity  of  the  lost  bin!  to  the  Pigeoos, 
an  alliance  not  before  surmised,  but  one  which  scarcely 
anybody  now  disputes.  In  1866,  however,  Ur.  George 
Clark  of  Mauritius  discovered  in  the  peat  of  a  pool  (the 

1  A  Hcond  gpeda  do*  rafsned  lo  HetanU  b  the  OtlHtmlm  aOa  of 
LUbuo,  whlcE  llred  an  LonI  Uows'i  (and  pnlialdr  HorfUk)  Hand. 
MoipsclinsD  !•  known  10  bITa  been  lucagbl  to  EamiH  ftv  Bon  thu 
cightj  Tonra,  and  onlf  oaa  li  believed  to  «xM — na»tTT,  In  Iha  «■• 
numtt  VIedniUAii,  1STa,p.41,pIu«  10).  Baoaot  iDqnlrlaa,  Bid* 
at  the  praKBt  wrliei'i  Mqaeat,  nsra  lUisd  to  roniiati  *ny  mnit 
The  blid  !•  doubtleB  citlBct.  (g.  Bowitj,  OrmiOulBrumi  JffmflMK 


DTIZI>ATBD  FORMS.  [ 


Jlan  MIX  Soorm)  m  that  Istuid  mx  Bbandaiicc  of  Dodoa' 
bcn«  (/Uk  1868.  p.  141) ;  aoU  iheae,  when  truwmilted  ' 
Banf,  iBMxmti "^ —   ' " ' 


no.  «L— ThaBoUltlra  of 


of  Bodilgiia  (P 
(utt'aflgui 


cmgaaa,  England's  Forest,  BoarboD,  sod  BAanlon,  and 
lies  to  the  toiithwud  of  Mauritina,  hod  also  an  allied  Bird 
now  dead  and  gone.  Of  ihii  not  a  relic  baa  been  handled 
bj  tjaj  natiinluL  The  latest  deacriplion  of  it,  by  Du  Boif 
in  1674,  li  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  though  two  finirM 
—one  bj  Bonlekoe  {drta  1646),  and  another  b;  Ptem 
Witthoog  (o£.  1693)— have  been  thought  to  represent  it 
{IVoni.  ZmL  Soe.  ri.  p.  373,  plate  62),  their  idsDlificaUiW 
1*  bat  coigectand.  Yet  the  eziitence  of  snob  a  bird  k 
indnbitable. 

Fu-  to  the  etBtwatd  of  theae  two  sister  islands 
licB  a  third— Bodriguez.  Here  there  formerly  g^J^^^ 
lived  another  Didioe  bird,  Bafficieotly  distinct  ""'*■"■ 
from  the  Dodo  of  Mauritius  to  farm  a  genua  of  its  own — 
Paophapi  lolUariut,  the  Solitaire  of  Legnat,  a  Hugiienot 
exile  who,  passing  some  time  in  1691-93  on  that  island,  ha* 
left,  with  a  very  inferior  fignte,  a  charmioglj  naive  accoant 
of  ill  appearance  and  habits,  the  general  truth  of  which 
has  been  amply  subetanttated  by  Mr.  Edward  Newton's 
discovery  in  large  nambers  of  ila  bones  (FhiL  IVant.  1S60, 

fc327) ;  and  a  nearly  complete  ikeleton  of  either  sex  may 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  br 
the  aide  of  the  most  perfect  specimen  existing  of  that  w 
its  bulkier  relative^  the  Maantion  Dodo. 

Nor  does  tills  group  of  DiJine  birds  contain 

all  the  Ul  forms  of  the  MaBcarene  Islands.   gfuSinSi 

From  Maiiritiua  Lave  disappeared  at  least  two   Birds. 

species  of  Parrot,  a  Dove,  a  latve  Coot,  and  a 

second  Rslline  bird,  abnormat,  Sightless,  and  long-billed — 

Aphanaptayz,    A  painting  of  this  last  was  found  by  Von 

Frauenfeld  in  the  emperor'B  IJbrarv  at  Vienna,  and  some 

of  its  bones,  rescued  by  Mr.  Edward  Newton  from  the  peat 

of  the  Mare  aux  Songes,  have  been  fully  described  by  iL 

A.  Milne- Ed  wards.    Remains  of  the  Coot  and  one  of  the 

extinct  Parrots  were  found  alao  in  the  same  epot,  while  slcina 

of  tlie  other  Parrot  and  of  the  Dove  still  exist  in  a  few 

museums.     Reunion,  also,  once  had  other  birds  now  lost, 

and  so  hod  Rodnguei.     In  the  former,  s  somewhat  ab- 

normsl  Starling  {Frtgilupu»)  existed  until  some  forty  yean 

ago  {Proe.  ZooL  Soe.  187^  p.  474),  and  iia  skin  and  Blceletmi 

are  among  llie  treasures  of  tbree  or  four  museums.   Perhaps 

also,  there  were  other  Ralliae  birds,  but  the  evidence  on 

this  head  is  inconclusive.    In  Rodriguex,  the  grealar  part 

of  its  original  or^ouna  has  vanished.    There  wv  a  small 

but  peculiar  Owl  [Athene  munxora),  a  big  Parrot  [Nten- 

niUociu  nNftneonut),  a  Dove  {ETyUtrasmf  sp.  ign.),  alaifs 

brevipennale  Heron  {Ar<Ua  irugaaphala),  and  a  singolar 

Rail(J)fi*ery(Ani«l<;uaCi) — in  some  respects  allied  to  the 

Mauritian  Aplxmapienp: — besidia  other  birds  of  which 

we  know  from  old  voyageis,'  though  their  remains  have 

not  yet  been  determined  (as  those  of  the  species  above 

mentioned  have  been)  from  the  numerous  caverns  of 

the  island.    A  second  Parrot,  or  rather  Puratteet  (JV 

teeraii  caul),  still  exists,  but  in  very  small  numben, 

and  the  unique  specimen  knowD  was  obtained  in  tb* 

year  1871. 

With  the  eiami>Ie«  of  these  Hascaraie  (^^^ 
Islands  before  us,  it  is  not  without  reason   ^^jj^j^ 
that  we  aiippoBe  a  like  fate  to  have  befallen   uooT 
many  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  other 
places  exposed  to  Bimilar  ravages.     We  cannot  read  the 
accounts  not  merely  of  the  earliest  voyages  to  the  An- 
tilles, hut  even  of  ihoae  performed  within  the  last  han- 
dred  yeara,  without  being  aware  that  the  writers  met 
with  manv  Birds  which  are  not  now  known  to  inlutlHt 
them.    These  lost  species,  there  is  some  ground  lor  b^ 
lieving,  wtre  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  peculiar  to  the  lo- 
cality, and   after  having  made   good  their  existenca, 
maybe,  for  ages,  fell  ea»f  and  helpless  victims  to  the 
forces  which  European  civilization  brought  into  play. 
Chief  amon^  these  forces  was  fire.     In  all  countrici 


and  at  all  tiiF 


I  it  has  been  llie  habit  of  colonists  to 


Fla.  M. — Eallncl  Crwwd  Psrrot  ol ^  .„.__ 

Hmnii).  From  a  tnclDg  bj  M.  A.  UKav-Edwardi  of  the  origin 
drawlui  In  a  MS.  Journal  \tfl  during  Wolpharl  KarmiDaaooii 
TOTage  to  UaortllDs  (i.n.  l«01-16Ca|,  umu  H^  ScUegel  {Pnt.  Zk 
aw.  mo,  p.  SM).    Reduced. 

fiitt  the  Dodo  is  not  the  only  member  of  ila 

gJJJ^"'    family  that  has  vanished.      The  little  island 

whicb  boa  succeBBivvtv  home  llie  name  of  Mas- 


tropical  climates  especiallv)  to  promote  the  Bslubrity 

of  their  stations.     When  nre  was  set  to  the  forest  and 

bush  of  a  small  island,  the  whole  of  wliich  oould  be 

I      burnt  at  once,   the  disastrous  effect  on  its  fauna  cui 

L      easily  be  conceived.      Even  the  animals  which  hap- 

peQM  to  escape  the  oonfiagratioa  itself  would  speedily 

'  starve,  owing  to  the  at  least  temporary  destrndion  of  the 

native  flora  whence,   either  directly  or  indirectly,  they 


jOOgIc 


derived  their  wonted  auatmsncc.  Thiu  in  certaib  of  the 
Virgin  lalvida  the  "dead"  shells  of  ni»D7  species  of  t«r- 
rrctrikl  Quteropods  are  ererrwhere  foand  in  astounding 
iitimbera,  while  not  &  living  ladiridual  of  sereral  of  the 
l|>eciea  has  ever  been  met  with  bj  the  coachologisis  of  onr 
■Jay.  The  only  aseignable  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the«e 
creatiires  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  islands  are  known  to 
nave  been  laid  waste  by  fire.    The  shells  have  noiated 


OS.  [EXTISPITED  FOBJO. 

deatrnction,  bat  how  many  more  animals  moit  have  pa 
ished  withont  leaving  a  trace  of  their  eiistenoeT  Em  •! 
the  present  time,  few  pqutt  of  the  world  so  ovanm  by  peo- 
ple of  Ettropeao  descent  are  trom  a  nalmalis^s  point  ol 
view  so  liule  knowD  as  the  Weit-Iodia  Islands.  Still  la 
Is  known  of  their  state  a  ceotary  ago;  and  it  woold  br  i 
long  and  weatisome  task  to  collect  from  old  TO^igH  lh» 
mmgK^  scattered,  and  oflea  ioMcnrate  infiumatiMi  (k^ 


L,  Handlble  of  ApltmtrUrtii,  ■Id* 


UnlTuiltj  at  "nahiMp 


...        ., _    __       At  C,  OgbiTma  meUtmni  of  Jptaummrp,  front  t^ 

iwL     Froatheor{glDi]atCwnbrldf&  IuUotIoti.    From  tti«  oilgliuil  at  OuibfUc^ 

Fio.tl^ThaoBguninpradDMdrtam  n«m>,lSW,brp«ralMlOBot  (beEdiler.    NUnial  Mm. 


Goatain  as  to  the  loology  of  theM  Islands.  One  example 
may,  pwfaans,  be  sufficient.  Ledru  accompanied  an  eipe- 
dition  sent  out  in  1798  by  the  French  Oovem- 
^^^j^  ment  to  the  West  Indies.  In  his  work  he  gives 
a  list  of  the  birds  he  fonnd  in  the  islands  of  St. 
Hiomas  and  SL  Croix  {  Voyage  aui  ItUt  de  TenenSt,  At,, 
Paris,  1810,  11.  p.  20).  He  enamerates  /ourttm  kinds  of 
birds  as  having  occurred  to  him  then.  Of  these  there  Is 
now  no  trace  of  eight  of  the  number ;  and,  if  he  is  lo  be  be- 
lieved, it  most  be  supposed  that  within  fifty  or  sixty  yean 
of  his  having  been  saeured  of  their  existence,  they  bare 
become  eitincL'  And  yet  the  period  just  mentioned  was 
1  Or*  <rf  tb*  BirTlTora  (s  Panakeet,  Omtm  BBMolamiu)  ra  a 


long  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  fvimsTal  woiA  of  tin 
btlands  wera  bnmL  What,  then,  most  not  have  beta  tb* 
changes  which  the  fonst-firei  produced  T 

If  this  be  not  enough  we  niay  cite  tbscMeoflbPnBck 
islands  of  Ouadeloupe  and  Hartiniqae,  in  whidh,  accardin| 
U>  M.  Quyon  (CbntfXM  BmiAm,  Ixiil.  p.  fiSO),  there  were  ooes 
found  Mr  species  of  AtUoci,  all  now  exlerminal«d ;  sad  it 
may  possibly  be  that  the  Maccaws  stated  by  Hr.  QosM  (B 
Jmnaiea,  p.  280}  and  Hr.  Manh  {Pne,  Atad.  ITJ.  BAd 
tew  yiui  ago  na(r[et«d  to  ■  riailt  hlll-«aii  U  SL  I>om*,  lal  « 
reduMd  in  aumban  thU  tha  prenat  writar  wm  ^Usalad  bJ  BUT 
of  tha  inbaUliau  for  ballaWnf  tbat  tseb  *  blidanr  aihMl  b 
(he  lilud.  pound.  liow«*ar,ftWH  itliitibBt  It  moMhanivM 
H  TOTglBg  gpoa  aitlDctlon. 


sxTtsruKD  rosifB.J  Bn 

1863)  p.  883)  to  h»»e  formerly  ft«|iunted  oertua  p»rti  of 
Jtmwca,  but  not  appuencl}'  noticed  thva  for  some  tweatj- 
Bie  or  thirty  yearB,l)aTe  fallen  victims  to  col oaiution  *od 
iu  conKquencei.  ,  ^    „ 

Mention  hag  aireuy  been  mada  of  the  u«re- 

^2^'     fowl  {AUa  inmanU),  whoM  bon«  have  been 

Tnb^       fbnnd  in  the  kitchen-middeiu  of  Denmark,  ud 

Dore  lately  in  similar  deposits   in  Caitbnen. 

■His  ■pedes,  nearly  allied  to  our  common  Baior-bill  [A. 


FN.  «&— Dbtal  portion  of  mmndlble  of 
All,  iwlbf  sWDataLon 


(dltoT.    Milunlili 


iv«r  UM  DBper  riew. 
■  nprodoeed  ftom  7^ 


tirda),  but  flightless  and  about  twice  as  big,  seems  to  hare 
become  extinct  lince  1844,  in  which  year  Uia  Isat  two  ex- 
amples known  to  have  lived  were  taken  on  a  rocky  islet — 
one  of  a  group  called  Fngliskfo,  or  Fowl-skerries,  off  the 
•ODth-west  point  of  Iceland.  Ten  years  befbr^  one  had 
been  eanght  alive  at  the  entnulce  of  Walerford  harbor; 
and  in  1821  or  1822  one  was  taken  near  St.  Eilda,  to 
vhidi  lonely  ialand,  as  appeus  from  old  authors,  the  Inrd 
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Iceland  seas  there  are  three  localities  called  after  the  bird's 
name,  but  on  only  one  of  them  has  it  been  observed  fat 
many  yearH,  having  probaUy  been  as  long  ezdrpated  in 
the  rest  as  in  ibe  F«n>es.    On  the  locality  where  it  coa- 
tinned  latest,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  ihow  that  it  once 
was  plentiful.    There  wsa  a  large  skercy — the  Oeirfuglas- 
Ur  proper — on  which,  in  1813,  the  crew  of  a  F«roese  ves- 
sel made  a  descent  and  slaughtered  a  large  number  of  Oare- 
fowls;  but  this,  like  the  rest  of  the  group,  wsa  a  place  very 
difficult  of  access,  and,  in  1821,  Faber,  the 
welt-known  faunist  of  Iceland,  biled  to  land 
upon   it,  though  some  of  his   coinpiuiions 
reached  the  Oeirfugladtintrr,  a  smaller  iaiel 
lying  further  to  seaward.    In  1830  the  large 
skerry,  through  a  submarine  volpanic  erup- 
tion, disapp^red  beneath   tlie  waves,  aud 
immediately  rSter  a  colony  of  Qare-fowts  was 
discovered   on   another  rock   lying  nearer 
the  mainland,  and  known  ss  Eldey.'     In  the 
course  of  the  next  fourteen  years,  not  fewer 
probably  than  silly  birds  were  killed  on 
this  newly-chosen  station,  and  a  nearlv  cor- 
respooding  number  of  ^gs  were  brongbt  off; 
but  the  colony  gradual  ^dwindled  until,  ss 
.    above  said,  in  1844  tbe  Isst  two  were  taken 

(IbU,  1861,  p.  374). 

I       In  Greenland,  for  the  last  three  hundred 

years,  the  Qare-fowl  has  only_  been  known  ss 

an  occasional  strsggler,  but  it  would  appear 

thatin  1574  apartj  of  Icelanders  found  it  so 

plentiful  at  a  spot  on  the  east  cosst — since 

identified  with  Danell's  orQraah'i  Islands — 

that  they  loaded  one  of  their  boats  with  their  captives.    All 

recent  explorations  of  this  inbospitable  coast  prove  the 

utter  vanity  of  the  notion  that  the  Gare-fowl  is  able  there 

to  find  an  asyloni. 

But  it  was  in  the  seas  of  Newfbandland  thkt  thb  specie^ 
known  to  (he  settlers  and  fishermen  as  the  "  Penguin," — 
a  corruption  of  the  words  "  pin-wing," — wss  most  abun- 
dant, as  a  reference  to  Hakluyt's  and  similar  collections  of 
voyages  will  prove.  In  1536,  or  forty  jests  sfler  the  dis- 
covery of  tbe  country,  we  find  an  island  takiiw  its  name 
from  the  bird,  and  olhera  are  even  now  so  calledT  English 
and  French  mariners  alike  resorted  to  these  spots,  driving 
the  helplen  and  hapless  birds  on  sails  or  planks  into  a 
boat,  "at  many  as  shall  lade  her,"  and  sailing  them  for 
provision.  The  French  crews,  indeed,  trusted  so  much  to 
this  supply  of  victnal,  as  to  take,  it  is  said,  but  "smsll 
store  or  flesh  with  them."  This  practice,  we  lettm  from 
Cartwright  (J<nimal,  Ac,  iii.  p.  66),  was  carried  on  even 
in  1785,  and  be  then  foresaw  the  speedy  extirpation  of  tiie 
birds,  which  at  that  time  had  only  one  island  left  to  breed 
npon.  In  1819,  Angpacli  reported  their  entire  diBappeai~ 
snc&  but  it  is  p;jssible  that  some  few  yet  lingered,  Oo 
Funk  Island,  their  lest  resort,  rude  enclosures  of  stones 
are,  or  recentiy  were,  still  to  ha  aeen,  in  which  the  "  Pin- 
wings"  were  impounded  before  slaughter;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  their  bones,  and  even  natural  mummies,  pre- 
served partly  by  the  antiseptic  property  of  the  peat  and 
partly  by  the  icy  subsoil,  have  been  discovered.  One  of 
the  last  has  furnished  the  chief  materials  from  which  the 
ostcoli^  of  the  species  hss  been  described  (2Vtnu.  ZooL 
Soe,  J.  p.  317).  Some  70  specimens  of  the  bird's  skin, 
about  aa  many  ^gs,  and  nearly  half-«-doien  more  or  len 

Ssrfect  skeletons,  with  detached  bones  of  pertiapt  an  hun- 
red  individuals,  are  preserved  in  ooUectioDs;  bnt  even  if 
there  be  an^  truth  in  the  varioos  reports  of  the  appeanuwi 
of  the  species  since  1844  (some  of  which  seero  to  rert  on 
faitly  good  tssliinony),  so  that  it  may  still  surriv^  It  is 
obvioDS  that  ib  rsdiacovery  will  most  Ukely  seal  its  fsla. 
Far  leas  oommonlr  known,  bat  apparently  ,  .  , 
"      -arge  Duck   k^^ 


bad  bMO  aocostomed  to  resort  In  the  breeding  sesson.  In 
1612  a  pair  were  killed  at  Pspa-Westray,  which  was  also  a 
bceeding  station  of  the  species,  and  the  stuffed  skin  of  one 
of  them  is  preserved  in  tbe  British  Husenm,  while  that  of 
the  Waterford  specimen  msy  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  In  the  Faroes  the  species  was 
fermcrly  common,  but  it  certainly  ceased  from  appearing 
dkere  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    In  the 


qnite  as  certain, 


imonlr 
I,  is  the 


doom  of  a  large  I 


further  southward.    For  many  yea 

best-injbrmed  Ajnerican  ornithologists,  not  a  single  uample 

has  been  met  with  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United 


Lo  tisTo  bfloa  Tiiltal  bj  a&f 


RUice, ' 


I  killnl  b;  Col.  Wedderburn  in  HiJiraz  bftrbor  i~j 
HD  of  1S62.'  Thii  bird,  ihe  Atiat  labradora  oF  the 
liCbologUM,  wu  newlj  idlied  to  the  Eiden  (Soma- 


teria),  snd  like  them  nied  ki  bi-eed  on  Tockj  isleta,  where 
it  vu  uA  from  the  depredaUoni  of  foxes  and  other  car- 
niTorooi  quadrupeds.  This  «aiety  wm  however  unaTailing 
wh«n  man  b^ui  jearly  to  Tiait  lis  breed!  ns-h  aunts,  and, 
not  content  with  plnodenng  ita  nests,  mercilevly^  to  shoot 


n*.*— PhnilpJjbDdPuTot  (MMrfirftditnu).    Fnm  ipadnian la 

[ha  BlltUh  UuHum.    Ksdund. 

the  birds.  Most  of  sach  islets  are,  of  course,  euO;  rwa- 
iadced  and  depopulated.  HsTJng  no  asylum  to  turn  to, 
for  the  shores  of  the  main-land  were  infested  bj  the  four- 
footed  enemies  jnst  mendoned,  and  (unlike  some  of  its  con- 
>  It  li  n««dlM>  to  obwTTs  that  no  ana  at  that  llua  had  aor  Dotloo 
wt  ttl  approachLng  cxiFucUoa. 
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genen)  it  had  not  b  high  northern  range,  its  fate  b  tail; 
undentood.  No  estimate  bu  jet  been  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  specimena  eziating  in  museum^  but  it  ii  believ<d 
to  be  not  veir  great. 

Another  bird  which  hsa  1 
within  the  last  few  jean  is  oi 
ParrotB  (Ifetler)  peculiar  to  the  I 
land  Subregion,  and  though  some  of  its  con- 
geneta  still  exist  in  the  less-frequented  and  alpine  parti 
of  that  coantrj.Uiisspeciea(X.prodiicfu«)  seems  to  ban 
beenconfined  to  Phillip  Island.  The  last  loMwn  (o  hate 
lived,  according  to  information  supplied  to  the  wriitr 
bj  Mr.  Qould,  was  seen  bj  that  gentleman  in  a  cage  in 
London  about  the  jenr  1S51.  Not  much  more  than  a 
doien  specimeoB  are  believed  to  exist  iu  collections. 

BIRDS   PARTIALLY   SXTERHINAT8D. 
From  Binls  which  have  recendj  become  altogether  ei- 
tiiMt  we  nalurall;^  turn  to  thoee  that  have  of  late  hem 
extirpated  incert&in countries  though  still  snrTiTingebe- 
where.     Several  such  instaocts  are  furnished  ^  the 
British  Islands.     Firat  there  is  the  Crane  (Orvi  cnt- 
tttunit)  which  in  Torner'B  time  (1556)  was  described  m 
breeding  in  our  fens.    Then  the  Spoonbill   {Ftatalia 
I«ueoro<&i),  said  hvSir  Thomas  Browne  (1688)  to  hned 
in  Suflblk,  as  it  formerlv  had  done  in  Norfolk.    Ths 
Capercall  J  ( Tttraa  urogoUiu)  we  know  to  have  freqDoited 
the  indigenons  pine-foresls  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.    Id 
the   former  it  had   most   likelj  become  extinct  noo 
after  1760,  and  in  the  latter  not  much  later.    Not  a 
ungle  specimen  of  the   Briiish  stock   of  Ihia  bird  it 
known  to  exist  in  anj  museum,  but  the  species  hss  been 
sncceasfullj  introduced  from  Bweden  into  Scotland  dui^ 
ingthe  last  forty  jean,  and  is  now  certainlj  increasing  in 
nambers.    The  Bustard  (Olulortia),  which  once  tenanled 
the  downs  and  open  country  of  England  from  Doraet  to 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  vanished  from  Norfolk, 
ita  last  stronohold  as  a  British  Bird,  in_  1838,    ¥nm 
other  oounties  it  had  before  disappeared.    It  is  well  worthy 
of  note  thst  sll  the  four  species  just  mentioned  were  pro- 
tected to  a  certain  d^ree  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  these 
laws  only  gave  immunitj  to  their  eggs  and  none  to  the 
parent-birds  during  the  breeding  season,  thus  showing  Low 
ludle  is  the  former  when  compared  with  the  latin,  since 
there  are  very  many  species  whose  nests  from  time  oot  of 
mind  have  been  and  are  yearly  pillaged  without  auj  dis- 
astrous consequences  arising  frcan  the  practice.* 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  name  the  manj  Biidi 
which,  once  numerous  in  the  British  Isluids,  have  now  n 
much  diminished  as  to  be  rightlj  considereid  scarce^  or  U 
'  '  '     rtiich  their  din ' 


The  persecntion  of  Birds-of-prej  seems  to  have  begun  with 
the  keepers  of  poultry,  to  whom  Ihe  Kile  (ifilnii  ietatn) 
and  the  Hen-Harrier  ( Ciratt  eyanaa)  were  a  sore  trouble,' 
bat  it  has  been  actively  followed  up  by  game-preaervei*, 
and  this  to  th^  own  coat,  as  the  ravages  of  the  Grouse- 
disease  testify.*  To  the  reclvming  of  waste  lands,  Ihe  en- 
closure of  open  spaces,  and  the  greater  care  bestowed  on 
timber  trees  (bj  removing  those  that  being  deoyed  sre 
much  infested  with  insects)  must,  however,  be  attributed 
the  extermination  or  rarification  of  far  more  species  tliail 
the  direct  action  of  man  has  been  able  to  efiect.*  Still  what 
we  lose  in  one  direction  we  gain  in  another,  and  while 
Birds-of-prej  and  Wild-fowl  are  being  banished,  the  amaller 
deniient  of  the  woodlands,  gardens,  and  anble  fields  ate 
unquestionablj  more  numerous  than  ever.*  The  change  is, 
•  The  dnfolai  viidoiB  of  th«  old  commuid  a>*aL  xxlL  it-Ot 

■  — "lat  "gameJaw"  {aiiat  ths  Wnu  in  II*  wldMt  ■•nn)ia 

-hag  tiara  a  cuiloua  axsmidlSatloD. 

Sohuchak,  wbo  Tliltad  Eailuid  about  t«a,  wi 
IB  so  man/  Klt«a  u  around^LondOD  BrUc*  jMt 

_. Hfor^fU. J),  m.    And  ths  lUliment  li  cantnacd  bf 

BeloB  (fibL  ai.  fn.  cia.  OaL.  p.  10»),  who  aan  that  Ibef  >an 
•eareelr  mon  numeroui  In  l^ro  than  In  London.  [MdLu  oa  Iht 
garbaga  of  tha  Mrccti  and  tm  of  tba  Thamea  Froa  Oa  nar 
writer  (HUL  /fat.  Oimuz.  p.  131)  It  would  •«in  thit  at  that  Hmt 
"""l)th«j.aDdRaTen«al«,  war*  protoettdbjUwInthadtjI  Il» 
-ButIsi^i  name  li  enoaih  to  ihov  what  vaa  tbon^t  of  R  ia 


he  had  noirlien 
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*  In  Tra-iS- Italia,  tba  Baarjtd  Ynltara  (OfpaiKH  tmt1ut).rhlA 
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exoaaArmoAL  DiBnuBunoh,]  BII 

of  oootte,  not  MtiEfnctoiT  !□  (h«  natimlist  or  to  the  lover 
of  vild  scenery,  but  to  sonie  extent  it  Beenm  iDevitsble ; 
yet  well  directed  laws  for  the  prot«ctioD  of  thoae  birds 
which  Bufler  wont  in  the  nneqaal  ccnt«at  ms^  deUy  their 
impendiiia  &te,  and  praerre  to  onr  poeterity  the  mnat 
pleMiog  iMttiTes  of  many  a  landscftpe  and  the  graceful 
oppoitanitiee  of  atudying  manr  a  cunooi  and  InterestiDK 
Bpeciea.  Thanks,  perliapa,  to  (be  stronger  constitution  of 
tnoat  Palsarctic  Birds,  the  Totariea  of  what  is  called  "accll- 
matiiation"  have  obtained  littte  success  in  these  islands,  for 
the  exotic  species  which  it  has  been  atteiaptiog  to  introduce 
have,  almost  without  eioeption,  failed  to  establish  them- 
BeWes.  The  efforts  made  In  some  British  colonies — pat^ 
ticularly  in  Australasia — are  unfortunately  too  likely  not 
tob«  sncoenfiil;  and,  when  their  own  peculiar  fauna  has 
been  half  extirpated,  oor  fellow-subjects  at  the  Bnlipodee 
will  probably  have  good  reason  to  lament  the  extraordinary 
aentjment  that  has  led  them  to  introduce  from  other  coun- 
tries birds  which,  in  the  absence  of  their  natural  checks, 
will  be  nothing  else  than  a  positive  nnisance ;  for  BO  reck- 
less is  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  imported,  that 
■pedes  poBessing  few  or  exceedingly  doubtful  recommeit- 
dations  to  begin  with  have  been  carried  over  in  abundance, 
and  some  of  these  cannot  Itiil  to  become  permanent  settlers 
equally  with  those  for  the  transportation  of  which  the 
would-be  "acclimatizeis"  might  find  themselves  excused. 
All,  however,  in  the  bstlle  or  life  will  contribute  first  to 
the  sabdaal  and-  by  degrees  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  which  had  hitherto  oooBtitated  a 
fauna,  from  a  scientiGc  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most 
'   ~  '  ^e  laoe  of  the  globe. 


eSOQBAPHICAL  SISTIlIBUTIOIf  OF  BIRDS. 
It  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  naturalists  that  the  study  of 
the  extinct  organisms  of  any  country  leads  the  investigator 
of  them  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  existing  flora  or 
fauna;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  due  oonsideraCioa  of 
the  plants  or  animals  which  may  predominate  within  its 
bounds  cannot  &il  to  throw  more  or  lest  light  on  the 
changes  it  has  in  the  conise  of  ages  nndergone.  That  is 
to  say  that  the  Distribution  of  forms  in  Time  is  a  subject 
•o  mnch  connected  with  the  IMstribution  of  forms  in  Space, 
that   the  one  can   hardly  be  separated  the   other. 

seueit   at    ^^"'"^DC  'his   *s  a  genenl  truth,  it  must  yet 
OrnUhio       '''  acknowledged  as  a  special  fact,  which  some 

remits  wfiich  will  justify  bold  generaliiatmn 
ef  aviarian  distribution.  Remains  of  extinct  forms  of 
Birds  ai«,  compared  with  thoae  of  other  claases  of  Verte- 
brates, exceedingly  scarce,  and  in  accordance,  therefore, 
with  the  prevalent  practice  of  natoraliats  they  have  been 
but  little  investigated.  If  we  except  Franoe  and  New 
Zealand — and  in  the  latter  no  foaul  ornithic  relics  can 
be  assigned  to  uy  ven  ancient  epochs — little  has  been 
done.  The  discovery  in  the  former  of  somewhat  early 
remains  of  Birds,  allied  to  those  which  we  at  present  only 
know  as  deniiens  of  a  tropical  r^ion,  and  the  recognition 
of  far  later  remains  of  species  identical  with  those  that 
now  flourish  in  arctic  laods,  merely  corroborates  what  is 
from  nnmerons  sources  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
geologist — the  vicisBitodes,  namely,  of  which  that  part  of 
£urope  has  had  experience.  Though  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  we  now  have  no  indigenous  Struthious  Birds, 
the  former  existence  of  Struthious  Birds  even  in  England 

E roves  ver?  liUle,  because  we  know  that  some  of  such 
irda  (the  species  of  South-American  Rhea,  for  instance) 
can  maintain  themselves  in  lands  which  are  subject  to  a 
climate  as  fitful,  if  not  as  severe,  ss  our  own.  All  that 
can  be  justly  inferred  thence  is  that  Struthious  Birds  were 
not  formerly  confined  to  their  present  limits,  and  possibly 
that  such  birds  once  pervaded  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  s 
Kirbcs.  The  ArdMmUryx  and  Odmbilayx  from  their 
■ingnlarity  prove  nothing  in  respect  of  Qe<wraphioal  Dis- 
tribiition.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  oftoologj  there 
is  no  class  from  the  fossil  remains  of  which  we  learn  less 
as  regards  the  phrsical  history  of  onr  planet  than  we  do 
from  the  Birds.  We>  therefore,  have  to  turn  to  the  other 
ride  of  the  question  of  Distribution,  and  t^  to  find  out 
whether  the  evidence,  which  is  from  one  point  of  view  so 
evidently  deficient,  may  not  be  supplied  by  inquiry  into 
Siting  ov^awuB,  and  thi^  in  other  words,  signifies  that 


a  knowledge  of  the  Geographical  Disttlbation  of  living 
Birds  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  to  every  one  w)m 
would  iutelUgently  exercise  the  calliug  of  an  ornithologist. 

Thus  driven  to  a  kind  of  extremity,  >he  stu- 
dent  of  Birds,  however,  cannot  but  regard  with   ^ivS^ 
the  most  lively  satisfaotionthedrcumstaace  that   UoodeMr- 
to  one  of  his  brethren  is  due  the  merit  of  hav-   iBlnsil  (lom 
ingfirsltrnlypoint«doiitthegT«atZoogeograph-  ^tIl 
ical  B^ions  of  the  globe— a  fact  not  a  little  sur- 

E rising  when  we  reSect  that  the  outlines  of  Distribation 
id  down  in  18£7  by  Mr,  Sclater'  had  reference  only  to  the 
mcst  vagrant  Clan  of  animals  in  creation ;  yet  theee  out- 
lines have,  not  merely  in  the  main,  but  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  detail,  met  with  the  approval  of  nearly  all  those 
zoologists  who  have  since  studied  the  subject  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  particular  Classes  in  the  knowledge  of  which  Cliey 
themselves  stand  pre-eminent. 

Withonlinfringingnpon  whstmustbedeemed 
the  generalities  of  bioliwicsl  Distribution,  it  is   SSdSa. 

£  roper  to  observe  that  Mr.  Sctater's  success  is  to 
i  attributed  to  the  method  in  which  his  investigations 
were  carried  on — a  method  in  which  he  had  but  few  pre- 
decessors. Instead  of  looking  at  the  earth's  surface  from 
the  point  of  view  which  the  geographer  would  take  of  it 
(a  point  of  view  wliich  had  hitherto  been  adapted  by  most 
wntera),  mapping  out  the  world  according  to  dtgrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  determining  its  respective  portions 
of  land  and  water  entirely  resarmeM  of  the  prodncta  of 
either  element,  or  adhering  to  Its  political  divisions — time- 
honored  as  they  were, — he  endeavored  to  solve  the  qneetion 
simply  as  a  loologiat  should,  by  taking  up  the  branch  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  best  acq^nainted,  and  by 
pointing  out  and  defining  the  several  Regions  of  the  globe 
in  conformity  with  the  various  aspects  of  ornithic  life  which 
they  present.  But  herein  there  was  at  once  a  grave  dif- 
ficulty to  be  enooanlered.  Birds  being  of  all  animals  most 
particularly  adapted  for  extended  and  rapid  locomotion,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  eliminate  from  his  considera- 
tion those  groups,  he  they  large  or  small,  which  ore  of 
more  or  less  universal  occurrence,*  ^d  to  ground  his  re- 
■nllBonwhat  was  at  that  time  commonlv  known  as  the  order 
Imettora  or  ntmiiiiiii,  comprehending  the  orders  now  gener- 
ally difierentialed  as  Panera  (yeras),  Ptoorus,  imd  Fntlaei. 

On  this  basis  then  Mr.  Sclater  was  enabled  to 
set  forth  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  exhibited    Tha  six 
ttr  great  Regions,  each  in  a  marked  manner  dif-   f^^j^,^ 
feriug  from  all  the  rest,  though  the  diSerence 
was   not  always  equally  important.     These  Begions  he 
termed  respectively  the  PalBearctic,  Ethiopian,  Indian,  Aus- 
tralian, Nearctic,  and  Neotropical ;  and  though  it  ia  on  all 
accounts  better  to  preserve  the  names  he  bestowed  on  them, 
it  does  not  seem  convenient  to  follow  the  order  in  which 
he  placed  them.    Thus  the  Australian  Region  appears  not 
only  to  differ  more  from  the  others  than  the}'  do  among 
themselves,  but  its  difierencea  are  of  a  kind  which,  when 
its  fauna  is  considered  as  a  whole,  sumst  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity, namely,  that  many  of  uie  forms  of  animal  life 
therein  found  are  the  direct  and  not  very  mnch  modi- 
fied descendants  of  types  which  may  very  likely  at  an  early 
period  of  our  planets Tiistory  have  predominated  over  eveiy 
land,  but  of  types  which  have  since  been  elsewhere  in  great 

C  replaced  DT  more  highly  developed  struotores.  The 
■T  rank  in  the  scale  of  Its  moat  characteristic  animals 
seems  to  be  indisputable,  and,  therefore,  with  the  Austra- 
lian Region  it  appears  most  proper  to  b^in.* 

I.  The  Aurtkaxia»  Reoion  is  most  trench- 
antly divided  from  the  Indian,  which,  from  a   Si?"' 
geographical   and   possibly  from   a  geological   oxaion. 
point  of  view,  seems  to  be  conterminous  with 


SiBtiif,  Zooiogr.  <I-  PP- 

provod  farm.    Maav  of  lu  dsuUa,  lind  Km«  of  lU  prinolidM  «*«11, 
■rs  DOH  knoiTD  to  b«  Incomot,  but  tOi  tha  time  mt  whloh  It  sp- 

J  1. 11...,  production. 

Ilia  moat  wldalr-aprud  nmipa  us  Mii- 
L  gaaen,  or  ipedea  atrlctJj  llmltffi  to  osi- 
laH Tiube  noticed  ftirthsr  on. 
swladga  with  tinrt/  Ibtaka  the  tsct  dn- 

EUr  nurk  of  confldanoa  confarred  on  blm  \r  >>>•  amlunt  Mand 
'.  A.  B.  Willaca,  irbo  hii  allavad  tilu  to  I>enu*  tn  muoaeilpt  tiM 
rreatar  part  of  a  work  on  tba  Oaogmplilcal^istrlbuttoD  of  Aunula, 
{be  early  publication  of  whieb  cu  baidly  Ml  to  plua  lUa  most  in- 
"igBubJ«i;t  In  iba  poaltloa  It  Dndanlsbly  daMrras,  Init  SBoat- 
wblcb  it  baa  nerar  vat  attalnad  Itarouib  the  sbaaDOt  of  any 
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eotlrel;  dudnct  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Hidiraj 
slong  this  ctumiel  we  m&j  draw  a  line  in  our  imagiiiatioii, 
and  coDtiDue  ii  in  a  norui-north-easterlT  direclinn  ap  the 
Strait  of  Mscsisar,  dividing^  the  mach  larffer  blftodg  of  C«l- 
ebea  and  Bomeo.  A  considerable  iotercW^  of  animal 
forms  ID  the  two  islands  last  named  is  indeed  to  be  observed, 
uid  even  a  slight  intermingling  of  the  productions  of  the 
two  former  seems  now  to  be  going  on ;  but  the  inoeculatioa  is 
M  much  leas  in  degree  than  thai  which  obtains  between  an; 
other  two  Begions,  while  the  characteristic,  not  to  say  pecu- 
liar, zoological  tjpes  which  occupy  either  aide  of  this  line 
are  so  divergent,  that  it  may  be  fairtj  considered  a  harder 
»nd  faster  line  ihaa  aaj  that  can  elsewhere  be  found.  Be- 
tween Bali  and  Lombok,  as  above  slated,  it  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  all  but  per- 
fect, and  in  his  honor  this  bonndary,  as  re^  in 
the  abstract  as  though  it  existed  in  the  concrete,  has  been 
most  justly  named  after  the  naturalist  snd  traveller  whn 
first  stiw  and  reoogoiEed  its  importance — "  Wallaoe'sLine." ' 
As  above  indicated,  this  line  becomes  Iob  definitive  as  it 
proceeds  further  northward:  and  though  we  know  it  to 
pan  between  (he  Philippine  lalanda  and  Sanguir,  and  again 
between  the  former  aod  the  Palau  group,  its  further  progress 
in  that  direction  cannot  as  yet  be  set  down  with  preuBion, 
though  it  probably  runs  to  the  westward  of  the  Ladrones. 
Bnt  hereabouts  we  lose  sight  of  it,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
Bandwich  lalands,  to  the  northward  of  whidi  it  must  pass, 
since  for  reasons  presentW  to  be  given  at  greater  length  that 
arclilpelago  must  be  confined  within  the  Australian  KegioD. 
Boiilhwara  from  Lombok  the  boundary  of  the  Begion  rounds 
the  western  coast  of  Australia,  and  then  strikes  off  in  a 
south -easterly  direction  to  encompass  Npw  Zealand  and  its 
dependencies.  Arrived  here  it  must  be  drawn  so  as  to 
include  all  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Polynesia, 
though  the  characters  of  the  intemittent  chain  of  islets 
Iviog  parallel  to  and  just  to  ihs  southwiud  of  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  a  fuw  scattered  weft  to  the  north- 
ward of  (he  equator  (between  long.  108°  and  115°  W.),  are 
atpresent  insufficiently  determined.  After  encircling,  how- 
ever, the  Low  Archipelago  and  the  Marquesas,  the  ttound- 
ary  trends  to  the  north-wert,  and  inolndea,  as  before  stated, 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  but  thence  its  precise  direction 
cannot  now  be  (raced,  owing  to  the  obscurity  which  veitn 
the  numerous  isleU  of  the  North  Pacific  Oc^,  which  lie 
between  that  ^ronp  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  All  that  can  be 
■aid  for  certain  is,  that  it  does  not  comprise  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  the  empire  of  Japan,  or  the  Loochoos. 
_^^  Though  lUe  characteristic  Mammals  of  the 

^22ltBr-     Australian  Ee^ion  are  in  every  way  highly  re- 
lailu.  markable,  entirely  comprehending  as  they  do 

one  of  the  tliree  Subclasses  ( OmitKodtiphia)  and 
nearly  all  of  a  second  (ZHMphiai,  by  far  the  largest  poi^ 
tjoo  of  the  area  it  covers  is  weak  if  not  absolntely  wanting 
in  Mammalian  life,  and  the  soological  features  which 
mark  the  Begion  as  a  whole  are  perhaps  better  exhibited 
by  t(B  Birds  than  by  any  other  CUss  of  i(s  fauna.  This 
being  the  case,  it  may  be  excusable  in  this  place  to  dwell 
longer  upon  this  B^on  than  upon  the  rest. .  True  it  is 
that  we  jiave  no  Subdaa  of  birds,  like  (he  Ornilhoddphia 
among  Mammals,  which  is  restricted  to  the  B^on;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  instance  of  the  Didtlpliia,  to  whidi 
allouon  has  Just  now  been  mode,  is  here  almost  exacUy 
paralleled  by  thai  of  the  Suuthious  Birds — (he  Baiita,  to 
call  them  by  (he  name  now  very  generally  applied  (o  them 
by  the  aoologists  who  reoogniie  them  as  forming  one  of  the 
two  primary  divisions  or  Subclasses,  we  may  term  them,  of 
the  Class  Ava.  All  the  existing  BalUa  (with 
5^^Jj^  the  exception  of  the  species  of  tvro  forms,  the 
Ostriches  of  Africa  and  South  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Sbmlhio  and  Shea,  and  compriainK  at 
most  but  five  spedes)  are  found  within  the  Austrian 
Begion  and  nowhere  else.  But  further,  the  Saiiia  of  the 
Begion  are   more  widely  distributed  throughout  its  area 

■This  naoMWSS  Bnt  fivra  bTProOsMr  BuxtordYM  OeL  aoe. 
IU8,  p.  Ut),  batu  It  la  Eudl;  a  gMgraphkal  term,  It  wUI  uoDrd- 
In^r  oaksno  apowsoM  onBnyiaTa  a  Ki-salled  "  ptafils*) "  mu. 
Tb*  value  of  tha  diMOTarr  sbov*  onntloiwd,  of  whbh  so  on*  had 
met  drawnt  till  It  ww  mi*  by  Hr.  Wallufc  iMnu  lo  josUfr 
Datlcatnm  obaitofiaBban,  and  It  might  ba  wall,  themlbn,  to  i 
the  diannd  bstwoea  ball  and  Lombok— D*i>i«d  on  ■ 
ifok  Strait— by  the  appallBlloii  oT  "  W»llaiia>a  Btialt.' 


iostlft  praper 
n.toAnuy 
is  mapsLom- 


than  are  Hm  Didtiphia,  alnoe  the  former  extend  from 
Ceram  in  lat.  4°  a  and  long.  130°  E.,  to  New  Zealand  to 
Ut.  45°  a  and  long.  176°  K,  if  not  a  little  fiiriher,  while 
the  Did^phia  stop  abort  at  lat  44°  a  and  long.  15-5  E> 
Bat  if  we  take  the  birds  alone,  and  compare  the  two  Sob- 
classes  into  which  the  existing  or  recent  memben>  of  the 
Ciaa  are  divided,  we  find  the  Australian  Begion  remark, 
able  for  its  ornithic  singularity.  The  smaller  of  thene  two 
Subclasses,  the  RatOa,  oontvos  six  very  natural  grouiH— 
which  might  well  be  called  Orden — including,  according 
to  the  most  exaggerated  oompntatioa  of  their  number,  lesi 
than  40  spedes,  while  the  larger  Subclan,  the  Oariubi, 
though  perhaps  not  Including  more  truly  naCatal  gioup^ 
comprehends  some  10,000  spedes.  Now,  out  of  the  six 
groups  of  this  smaller  BnbdaB,  four  are  absolutely  testncted 
to  the  Australian  Begion,  and  these  four  gronts  contain  ill 
but,  at  tha  highest  estimate,  as  above  stated,  five  of  the 
SDedes  known  to  belong  to  the  Subdass ;  thus  we  shoald  be 
able  to  r^ard  the  35  spedes  of  recent  BatikB  of  the  B^m 
(a  number  which  is  clearly  far  too  large)  as  the  proportional 
equivalent  of  an  avilauna  of  more  Uian  BOOO  spedes  (S7M). 
Leaving,  however,  such  a  calculation  as  this,  which 
indeed  cannot  as  yet  be  more  than  an  approximation  to 
the  truth,  we  must  consider  first  (he  remaining  omitbie 
features  of  the  Begion  as  a  whole,  and  then  those  of  iB 
parts.  With  respect  to  each  of  thc«e  subjects,  it  will  bt 
evident  to  every  one  that  a  further  division  i^  at  tytux  in- 
cumbent  upon  us.  The  prevalent  loologic&l  featum  J 
any  Bevion  ore  of  two  kinds — negative  and  positive.  It 
is  therefore  Just  as  mudi  the  business  of  the  loogeogiapber, 
who  wishes  (o  arrive  at  the  truth,  (o  ascertiun  what  groups 
of  animals  are  wanting  in  any  particular  locality  (alto- 
gether independently  of  its  extent)  as  to  detennine  tboM 
which  are  loMhcoming  there.  Of  couise,  in  the  fonna 
case  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  as  a  phjricat  feature  of 
any  great  value  the  absence  from  a  district  of  (fio"P* 
which  do  not  occur  except  in  its  immediate  ndghbortiaM ; 
but  when  we  find  that  certain  groups,  though  aoonnding  in 
some  part  of  the  vicinity,  either  suddenly  cease  from  tp- 
pearing  or  appear  only  in  very  reduced  numbers,  snd 
occasionally  in  abnormal  forms,  the  fact  obviotuly  has  is 
important  bearing.  Now,  as  has  been  above  stated,  mrre 
geogiaphico-  ^udideralions,  taken  from  the  situaliun  snd 
connguiadon  of  the  islands  of  (ho  so-called  Indian  or 
Malay  Archipelago,  would  indicate  that  they  extended  ia 
an  unbroken  series  from  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca 
to  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which  confronts  that 
of  North  Australia  in  Torres  Strait,  or  even  further  to  tiis 
eastward.  Indeed,  the  very  name  Australasia,  often  ap- 
plied to  this  part  of  (he  world,  would  induce  the  belief 
that  all  the  countless  Islands,  be  they  large  or  amsll— aod 
some  of  them  are  among  the  largest  on  the  globe — wm 
but  a  Bonthem  prolongation  of  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
Bnt  it  has  beoi  already  stated  that  ao  far  from 
this  being  the  case  a  very  definite  barrier  is  in-  daiiSa 
(erpoeed.  A  strait,  some  16  miles  or  so  in  bosDduy. 
width,  and  separating  the  (wo  fertile  bat  other- 
wise  insigoificont  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  makes  such 
a  frontier  as  can  hardly  be  shown  to  exist  elsewhere^  Tbs 
former  of  these  two  islands  tnlongs  to  the  Indian  Be- 
gion, the  latter  to  the  Australian,  and  between  them  then 


as  absolutely  distinct  as  those  of  South  AmMies  and 
Africa,  and  it  is  only  becaoae  they  are  separated  by  a  nar- 
row strait  instead  of  the  broad  Atlantio  that  Hxj  hav« 
become  so  slightly  otHineeted  \rf  the  inteidiange  of  a  fa* 
spedes  and  genera.  . 

Now,  fiiHt,  of  the  liimu  of  Birds  which  are 
prevalent  throughout  the  Indian  Begion,  but  ^JS" 
are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Australian,  we  nave   „!!iLj 
at  onoe  the  Bulbuls  [hida),  f^  diaractaiiitic   ban. 
of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  with  the  al- 

t  Of  ODBiH,  Bi  raaaids  MlTmoiphinL  bo  comiwrfson  cob  bo  ■•<• 
betwawi  ihe  SoMo  ud  fha  Wi^rUa,  Iha  latter  piVMtlag  a  vov 
great  varlatv  and  tba  formar  ■  voir  cnat  sswaassi  at  ■tiMtan  u* 
^bit,thouAlfltba  tiBa,asnsnstobamott  Uk^  the  eia^  UK 
JMmuMI  and  lu  allla  tb*  abaoliitalr  davotd  of  wlnfa  >«  A«-<  H 
them  bate  a  dlvanenoo  frmn  the  aoraal  andthk  lypa  which  fa  all*- 
niber  anlqua  In  Aa  whole  Oua,  and  tat  Its  BloaidsillTBlAt  wal 
ba  lat  off  sjaiiut  the  DultlAuiouueiB  axhibllad  by  iba  MiI^iUb, 


Had  group  of   i 


p..        .  '   FMlomitkida,  T^hich   is   pecotUr  to   the 

iDdiM  fieeioD;  Uie  widely-fipresd  bmilies  of  Barbeta 
(JV^teMMte)  and  \u\tum  [VattuTuia);  and  the  Phea»- 
Hti  IFhaiiamda),  which  stttUD  w  great  a  derelopment  in 
nriooi  ^an>  of  the  Anatic  coDtiiieDt  and  klauda  Uiat  there 
omit  their  home  be  regarded  as  fixed,  thongh  some  Bpeciea 
tn  ibood  Tei^  fiu  removed  from  the  /oeut  of  the  biaiJ?.' 
Bome  natnraluta  would  add  the  Pinches  (PrMgiliida),  bnt 
[hsreal  pontion  of  the  so-called  "  Finchsa"  of  AoBtralU 
most  at  preaent  be  consideted  extremely  doubtful,  and  it 
ma;  prove  that  they  are  the  direct  dcBceodaotBof  toe  more 
^eralized  group  wt 
ind  the  jnStaida,  il, 
■part.    Then,  of  forms  whidi  » 

m  h*ye  the  otherwise  abundant  , ,        , 

aboTs  all,  the  Woodpeckers  (PieiiUt),  of  which  some  i 

r'es,  or  at  moat  S,*  oot  of  more  Uiaa  800,  just  cross 
bcuodM]'  and    oocar  in    Lcnnbok,  Celebee,  or  the 
MolaecM,  hot  are  abaolntely  vnknown  elsewhere  in  the 

Turning  to  the  fiuniliee  which  by  their  pres- 
g°|^;^  enoe  chancteriie  the  Australian  Region,  we  find 
Us.  those  which  a^e  peculiar  to  it  to  be  perhaps,  if 

not  mora  nomeroos,  yet  mora  remaAable  than 
(bs  peculiar  &milies  of  anj  other  Renon.  Netirly  20  such 
might  here  be  enomenUed.  One,theHoae^ckera(jrcJ^^ 


«^),U 


is  moat  characteristic^  and,  al>oundii]g 

_j ,  tztends  to  alnoet  orery  part  of  the  region,  yet  only 

a  nngle  specuee  overslepa  its  limits,  crossing  the  sea  from 
Lombok  to  Bali.*  Other  peculiar  families  are  much  more 
confined,  and,  nnca  by  their  means  (as  will  piesently  ap- 
pear) the  Tanoos  subdivbions  of  the  Begion  mav  be  more 
clearly  marked  oat,  further  notice  of  them  may  be  for  Che 
prteent  deferred.  But  the  positive  characleriatica  of  the 
Region  ss  a  whole  are  not  ila  peculiar  fonos  alone ;  there 
■re  at  least  4  &miliee  which,  bung  feebly  repreeented  else- 
where here  attain  the  maximum  of  development.  Such 
ire  the  Thickheaded  Shrikes  [FaekjeepkaiidiB),  the  Gater^ 
pillanalen  [Oampepliagida),  the  Flowerpeckers  tDieaUa), 
and  the  Swallow-Flycatcbecs  (AiUmida!).  Besides  thew^ 
3  or  perhape  4  groups,  though  widely  disUibnted  through- 
out the  world,  arrive  in  the  Austnlian  It«sioD  at  their 
culmination,  preeentlns  an  abundance  of  most  varied  forma. 
TlMse  ara  the  Weaver^irds  {Pheeida),  and  the  Moraporks 
(AidarffkliB),  if  they  can  be  properly  separated  from  the 
Froigmidm  and  the  CbirrimatoictiB  reepectivdr,  bat  espe- 
cially the  King&dien  (Aheiimi^)  and  the  Pigeons  (Cb- 
(■sinElie)^  (be  spedes  belc«igin|[  to  uie  two  last  obtaining  in 
this  Hegion  a  degree  of  prominence  and  beauty  which  is 
elsewhere  une^utdled. 

Without  going  into  greater  detail,  the  Australian  Swion 
may  be  roughly  said  to  be  composed  of /our  Babregions, 
to  which  the  names  of  Papua  (or  New  Guinea),  Australia 
proper.  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia  may  perhaps  be  aC- 
lached.  The  boundaries  of  some  of  tnese  Bubregions  are, 
ss  may  be  expected,  not  well  defined ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
ohviouB  that  much  must  be  done  in  llie  way  of  geographi- 
cal exploration  before'  the  investigation  of  looloKiats  will 
mail  DDtth^r  limits  with  positive  accuracy.  Speciailv 
it  this  true  in  respect  of  (he  first  of  these  Bubregions,  which 
in  certain  parts  shows  a  complication  of  ch&iactent  that  for 
~-it  of  space  oould  hardiv  here  be  explained,  if^  indeed, 
-"      ~  1  in&rmation,  they  can  be  explained 


>  Tk»  sspantlas  at  ttili  (Unllr  IMm  the 
■Bd  (Jtoow).  Iboogh  hitherto  slmoct  udIt«t 
Is  bfl  s  TSTT  qucatloDablii  procfwdla^.  an^ 
VTller  k  ■wire,  la  on*  Uul  «a  onlTba  n 
dumetan,  which  thongh  patsot  In  theii  e 
Tudah  In  Uuae  which  ara  loMrmedlate  (qf. 
WO,  101) ;  bnt  tat  the  purpoasi  o(  •■-'-  • — 
anuiK  slUB  tha  IWraaaidit  are  h 
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laid  down 


rtwrtUn  that  no  aatlsOuitorT  Units  can 
hmtiT  BDd  the  Warblsn  (%farJa}.  bnt,  i 
I  the  UMt  BOls,  the  raanlt  would  hanUy  t 


ttv  mSBban  in  tha  Befloa'DOW  nnder^MJca. 
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(I.)  Tht  Famiait  StArtgion,  the  chief  piwr-  ^^ 
ince  of  which  is  formed  t»  New  Guinea  and  ila  aJK^jSoo. 
dependencies,  comprises,  Deaidei  the  large  and 
imperfectly-known  island  whence  its  name  is  derived,  thr«e 
other  provinces,  which  may  be  named  tht  Timorese,  tha 
Celebeelan,  and  the  Moluccan.  The  fauna  of 
(he  Timor  group  seems  to  be  made  up  of  eon-  ^Jlrf^ 
tributions  hota  Java,  belonging  lo  the  Indian 
region,  the  Moluccas,  and  Australia.  Of  nearly  lOO  KCnem 
and  160  species  of  Land-birds  only,  which  are  here  Ibuiid, 
on  equal  proporlion  appears  to  he  related  to  the  Birds  M 
the  Indian  Kegion,  and  (o  those  of  Australia  proper— some 
80  genera  being  distinctly  traceable  to  eAch.  The  Indian 
influence  is  msde  evident  by  the  presenoe  of  about  27  genera 
which  have  creased  the  strait  from  Bali  into  Lombok.  Of 
these,  12  are  known  to  stop  short  at  Flores,  bnt  the  inter- 
vening island  of  Snmbawa  has  notyet  been  ornithological ly 
explored,  and  13  of  them  reach  l^mor.  In  all  there  may 
be,  disregarding  birds  of  wide  distribution,  some  30  speciea 
of  Indian  origin,  with  nearly  20  thereto  allied,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  than  60  which  are  derived  from  Austra- 
lia, thus  indicating  a  ereater  affinity  (o  the  latter  country. 
There  is  one  genus  of  Kingfishen  (CIirKJonai)  known  onlj' 
from  Lombok  and  Flores,  but  no  doubt  represented  in 
Sambawa,  and  a  genus  of  Pigeons  (X«tiM(reron)  is  almosl 
limited  to  this  group. 

The  Celebeeian  province  is  known  to  be  ii 
habited  by  mora  than  200  species^  belonging  to 
about  150  genera.  Of  the  L«nd-hirdt,  9genera 
and  nearly  70  spedea  are  afaaolntelr  confined  to  the  prind- 
pal  island,  but  20  more  are  found  alao  in  Ihe  Sula  and  San- 
guir  islands,  making  nearly  90  species  peculiar  to  this  Sub- 
region.  Of  those  which  are  not  peculiar.  Lord  Waldeo* 
eatimatea  that  about  55  ara  of  Indian  and  22  of  Austnlian 
origin,  the  ramoioder  being  common  to  both  B 


Calabeslin 


than  20  ai 


r  the 


the  leas  wide  smera  of  Celebes,  mori 
to  Borneo  and  Java,  and  nearly  as  i  , 
Moluccas — again  showing  a  preponderance  of  Indian  over 
Australian  typee :  but,  since  the  Bomean  and  Javan  spedea 
consist  of  only  about  one-quarter  of  those  which  ara  div 
rvcteristio  of  those  islands,  while  the  Moluccan  and  Timor- 
ese genera  form  nearly  one-half,  the  proportion  which  has 
been  drawn  from  the  rest  of  the  Australian  K^rni  is  dearly 
greater  than  that  which  baa  flowed  in  from  the  Indian.  Tlie 
moat  important  family  of  Mdifha^diD,  however,  which,  •■ 
before  remarked,  is  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  Austrti- 
lian  B^on,  is  here  rapreaented  by  a  single  spedea  only 
[Mytcmtla  diloropUra),  and  the  (act  requires  due  acknow- 
ledgment. On  the  other  hand,  some  S  Indian  fsmilie* 
which  are  very  important  in  Borneo  and  Java  are  alto- 
gether absent,  and  the  non-appearance  of  a  SIJU  greater 
nnmber  of  Moluccan  forms  is  also  worthy  of  note.  The 
conclusion  at  which  Mr,  Wallace  arrives  from  these  and 
some  other  droumstances  is  that  Celebes,  during  the  exist- 
ing epoch,  hsa  never  been  united  by  extensive  land  with 
either  side,  but  has  recdved  an  influx  of  immigrants  from 
each.  Of  the  genera  found  in  Celebes  itadf  9  ara  peculiar, 
3  mora  occur  in  one  other  island  only,  and  1  (which  if 
likely  to  be  eventually  discovered  in  Celebes)  is  ss  yet 
known  but  in  the  Sula  group.  Of  these  13  genera  peculiar 
to  the  fiubregion,  about  one-third  ara  modlfloationa  of 
Australian  forms.  The  Sula  Islands  show  a  conaidetabia 
blending  of  faunas ;  out  of  nearly  40  spedes  of  Land-bird^ 
more  than  one-half  are  identical  with  or  allied  to  thoae  M 
Celebee;  but  3  Uolticcan  genera,  unknown  to  CelebeB,oooiii 

We  have  now  to  condder  the  Papuan  prov- 
ince.    The  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  u  the   £|S^^ 
centra  of  tha  whole  Papuan  Subregion,   has   »^^™* 
been  until   latdy  almost  entirely  tmexiMored,  and   even 
at   the   present  day   its   interior   has   beei   bat   scarcaly 
and  cursorily  visited  by  dvilited  foreigners.     Yet  oat  of 
nearly  360  spedes  of  Land-bir^  belonging  to  126  genera, 
which  are  known-  lo  us  from  this  country,  300  specica  ara 
exdudvdy  peculiar  to  it,  and  86  genera  ara  dther  peculiar 
oronlyjostextendiDgtoNorth Austrklia.  Of theremainiiv 
genera,  36  an  peculiar  lo  the  province^  46  are  characteristic- 
all  v  Australian,  9  mom  eqwdally  belons  to  the  Malay  Archi- 
peiagogenerally,bdngas  much  Australian  aslndian.  Only 
7  ara  typically  Indian,  but  with  a  discontinuous  diatriba 


ticm,  wliile  26  bKve  ■  wide  nu»e.    ^e  chier  fe>tar««  of 
tbe  province  to  be  noted  are  the  eztnordin&r^  derelop- 
it  therein  of  the  CisKnrkriea  (Cbmorudiz),'  the  richnesB 


Mid  BpedaliHtina  of  (he  KingfiRhera  (Al/xdmida),  Parrots 

iAtUoei),  and  Pigeons  {Coltonbida),  its  Rirds-of-Paradiae 
AnwIiMute),  HonefBUckera  (Meliphagida),  and  some  re- 
tnarkahle  Fljcalchera  (Muteuapuia).  1 1  baa  several 
maHted  deBdenciea  compared  with  Auslnlia,  among 
which  are  the  Warblers  (Si^muLe).  Babhlen  (TimeliidtB), 
Finches  orWeaver-birdB(fWnjiWi:te  or  FUxxidie) — accord- 
ing as  we  are  dispoced  to  treat  those  groups — certain  Par- 
rota  (Ptalj/eereina),  and  Diurnal  BirdsKjf-Prej  (^Faleonida), 
and,  above  all,  the  Emeus  (DnnnandiB).  About  9  genera 
are  especiallj  Malayan,  and  nearly  as  tnailj  more  have 
apparently  the  same  ongin,  but,  carioualy  enooah,  are  not 
found  in  the  intervening  Uoluccan  province,  'uius  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  avi&una  of  New  Ouiaea  is  pre-eminentlj 
that  of  the  Australian  S^on,  and  that  it  has  manj  pecu- 
liar developmeota  of  Aortralian  types;  but  that  there  has 
bIho  been  an  inliision  of  Malayan  forms,  of  which  one 
group  is  spread  pretty  unirormly  over  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago, if  not  beyoud  it ;  while  another  group  presenls  a 
ntre  instance  of  discoatiDUOua  distribution — Dot  appearing 
b  an  intervening  space  of  1000  miles  acron,  though  that 
space  is  full  of  islands  to  alt  appearance  habitable  bv  such 
lormB.  The  birds  of  Papua  are,  as  a  whole,  remarkable  for 
their  brilliancy  of  pluma^  one-half  of  the  Bpedes  oocnr- 
ring  there  being  so  distingniahed,  and   no  less  than  12 

Enera  are  decorated  by  £e  metallic  coloring  of  their 
ithen.  The  Birds-of-Paradise,  the  Bacquet-tailed  Eing- 
fisben,  the  largest  and  UDiilleat  of  the  Parrot  (ribs,  nainelv, 
Chb/ptarh/rtehm  and  JSatiltnia,  and  the  great  Crowoed  Pig- 
eons (Ooura)  are  verr  characteristic  among  its  productions. 
The  chief  depenaendea  of  New  Quinea  require  some 
little  notice.  Theae  are  the  Aru  Islands  in  the  went,  and 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  In  theeast,  with  the  Solomon 
Islands  as  still  more  distant  outliers  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  Louiiiade  group  in  the  south.  The  first,  sepa- 
rated by  150  miles  of  sea  from  Papua,  has  over  100  species 
of  Laqd-birds,  of  which,  however,  about  four-fifths  have 
been  found  also  on  the  mainland ;  hut  among  those  which 
are  peculiar  are  two  of  the  finest  Riradueida — one  of 
tham  belonging  to  a  distinct  genus  ((Xeimmrui) — and 
there  is  the  very  suggestive  bet,  as  asserted,  of  two  spedes 
of  Cbtuoritu  occurring  in  the  group.  Of  tbe  ornitholog- 
ical features  of  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  not  much 
is  known,  save  that  the  former  is  inhabited  by  a  npedes  of 
Cassowary,  and  that  both  are  intimately  connected  with 
New  Guinea.  The  avihuna  of  the  Soloman  Islands  is  in 
some  degree  better  understood,  and  30*  well-authenticated 
Bpedes  of  Land-birds,  with  1  peculiar  Bailm,  have  been 
iound  there.  Of  those  30, 16,  or  mora  than  half,  are  known 
to  be  peculiar,  while  3  more  probably  are  so:  5  spedes 
occur  in  New  Ireland  as  wetlj  1  is  oomraon  also  to  New 
Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides,  1  to  the  Liouisiade  Ar- 
diipelago,  and  the  remainiuK  1  have  a  wider  distribution  in 
the  Papuan  Subregion,  to  which  unquestionably  the  group 
belougs. 

The  Uoluccan  province,  oompleting  this  Sub- 

pnTlnca'      l^<">  ""d  consisting  of  many  rather  widely 

detached  islands,  which  lie  for  the  most  part 

between  those  forming  the  provinces   already  described, 

>  The  inportaDOT  wtalch  must  be  attached  la  ths  dlstribotloD  of 

'— • '  wllhCirinite  biids, -"-■ •■■---  — 


^SSi 


Br  ot  apectea  of  Quiw 


taiud  (ram  dus  I«  dIds  Id  ihs  couth  of  a  Terr  taw  jetn,  makes  It 
■dvluble  hare  to  givs  ■  litt  a!  Ibe  t  ip«lei.i>Itb  Ilic  locilliJea  (»  a.c 
IM  ttaar  hive  baen  ucertilned)  ther  inhabit,  u  apnouaced  to  the 
Zoorogtnt  Sodetr  or  LoDdoo,  leth  rebiuiiy,  IBT3,  bj  Hr.  ScJaler,  to 
whoae  iwurt«/  tlu  author  owea  tb«  (Ifiit  of  a  proof  iliset  or  tb< 
commuDlcstlaa  ■■— 

Cpietieeiat,  SoutbMD  Msw 
Qulnes. 

C.  btcearii,  Wokan,  Aru  Iilanda. 

C.  auUraiit,  Kon\i 


""xir: 
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■J,  Joblelalaod.  C  Mamauula^,  Am  Iilandi. 

Cimfappnidl    ■  ■      -  I     ~       .    ..    .-    .1    .      .     .. 

OulaeiL 

Aspeclea  of  Caiaovarr  baa  been  uld  to  occur  Id  theSolomoD  Iil- 
anda,  and  if  so.  one  would  think  11  llk«]y  lo  be  distinct,  but  tbe  on]/ 
example  allwad  to  haie  cume  fron  thU  group  which  bu  been  eiuu- 
Jned  proTed  to  be  <X  benn^i. 

It  woDld  aeem  not  st  aU  unreaunible  that  In  dlildlng  tbe  Papasn 
SubregtoB  into  proTlncea  wa  ihouM  ba  guided  br  the  d&rlbuClan  of 
thti  remarkable  genui.  In  that  chh,  not  onlT  would  Cenm  be  an- 
Deied  to  lbs  Papuan  proTince.  but  tha  Capo-York  dbiirict  leTand 
from  tbe  AnatralUn  and  added  u>  I"--  " " -■- '-- 

I  Ai  atalad  In  the  preceding  nob 


guir  groop  in  tbe  north,  and  indndcs  the  coosdetabla 
islands  orCeram,  Booru,  Gilolo,  and  Mi»ty.  About  SW 
spedea  of  Land-birds  are  now  known  from  this  prariiice, 
and  they  may  be  assigned  to  over  80  genera.  Of  Ihs 
spedes  about  16  are  common  to  the  Indian  t^iicn,  but 
more  than  twice  as  many  to  the  Papuan  province  and 
some  140  are  pecoliar,  of  which  the  most  signiflcant  an 
the  Cfamoriuf  of  Ceram.'  Of  the  genera  of  LAod-tnidt 
2  only — Semtopiera,  a  remarkable  Bird-of-Paxadise,  and 
Jjyeoeorax,  an  aberrant  Crow — are  peculiar;  but  th«e  Es 
also  in  Gilolo  a  brevipennate  genus  of  Bails  {HabropSa]  lo 
which  the  same  epithet  wilt  apply.  One  genus  iaoonimoo 
to  Ceram  and  Celebes,  and  auMher  is  found  in  Australia, 
whence  possibly  it  ut  a  migrant,  while  30  genera  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  ^puan  Subre^on,  and  nrarty  40  more,  <rf 
more  or  lees  wide  range,  are  (bund  in  and  prohablj  derived 
from  New  Guinea.  Finally,  there  are  some  12  genera  iriiid 
do  not  occur  in  New  Guinea,  and  belong  wholly  or  mainly 
to  the  Indian  Bt^on,  but  there  are  only  3  charactnisticall j 
Indian  types  met  with  in  the  Moluccaa,  and  all  of  then 
are  there  represented  by  distinct  and  well-marked  qied<a 
The   avilauna   of   the   Moluccan    province   i     ''      '~  ~ 


than  11  forma  of  Birds-of-Pantdise  (Rtrodi'siads},  witk 
more  than  12  other  characteriatically  Papuan  geoera,  aie 
wanting,  and  therefore,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  opioimi,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  province  is  not  a  fragment  of  any  oU 
Papuan  territory,  a  suppoidtion  aupported  by  the  Daci  thtf 
moAt  Moluccan  birds  are  very  distinct  from  their  repn- 
sentatives  in  New  Guinea.  AmongM  the  most  chanctcr- 
iatic  forms  are  the  scarlet  Bruah-tongued  Parrota  (Larim 
and  Eoi),  found,  it  is  believed,  in  every  island  of  ths 

Svup,  but  not  in  the  Celebeaian  or  Timorese  provimcca 
ne  spedes  of  Em  froia  Siau  and  Sanguir  intimates  thst 
those  islands  belong  to  tbe  province.  EeUetiu,  anotha 
scarlet  Parrot,  but  belonging  to  a  diSerent  fiunily,  also  is 
equally  characteristic  with  the  Parrots  just  mentioned.  Ai 
a  rule,  the  birds  of  the  Moluccan  province  are  laner  and 
more  conspicuouB  than  the  allied  spedes  fhmi  neighbDiing 

On  the  whole,  the  avi&una  of  the  Papuan  i^,^p,gt^ 
Subr^ion  presents  some  very  remarkable  fea- 
tures, hut  most  of  them  must  be  here  E>ri^y  treated  by 
way  of  summary.  Unquestionably  its  most  distiadiTe 
characteristic  is  to  he  found  in  the  presence  of  the  Biids- 
of-Paradise  {Paraduieida),  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  it; 
for,grviting  that  tbe  Bower-birds  {(^ilaau/dtm  and  othoi) 
of  Australia  should  be  daased  in  this  bmily,  i'  '  *" 
admitted  that  they  are  very  abnormal,  or  perha[ 
firmer  ground,  that  thej  are  far  leas  highly  ti 
than  tbe  beautiful  and  extraordinary  forms  which  a 
found,  and  found  only  within  very  restricted  limits,  in  tha 
various  islands  of  the  Subregion.  It  wonid  be  esOT,  if 
space  allowed,  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  many  points  of 
interest  with  respect  to  those  wonderful  birds,  thoogfa  ia 
truth  we  know  but  little  of  them. 

(2.)  The  Auitrcdian  Sdirtgim  is  limited  to    .^^j,^ 
the  great  insulated  continent  which  bears  thai   g^^S^ 
name,  with  its   appendage  Tasmania  or  Van 
DLemen's  Land,  and  pomcoeoe,  on  the  whole,  a  verv  bono- 

eneous&nna — so  much  so,  indeed,  thalat  present  it  wmU 
almost  impossible  to  subdivide  it  into  provinces.  In- 
fluenced in  the  north  by  its  proximity  to  the  ridi  and  vaxied 
Papuan  Suhr^on,*  its  omis  rapidly  becomes  modified 
towards  the  south.  Out  of  some  630  spedes  or  more,  nearly 
490  are  Land-birds,  and  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
them  are  found  elsewhere,  so  that  its  peculiar  speds  bear 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  rest  than  b  tbe  caae  in  thi 
Papuan  Subregion.  Though  the  western,  and  especially 
the  north-western,  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  h*e» 
yet  but  imperfectly  investigated,  will  no  doabi  yicU 
<re  results  on  further  eiaminstion,  it  ia  already  evidaiil 
that  the  greatest  animal  wealth  of  Australia  lis  towards 
the  east  The  western  portion  seems  to  have  hot  2  pccolisr 
geneiA  (one  of  questionable  value)— a  nocturnal  Parrakeet 
(Oeoptiltaeut),  and  a  Weavei^biid  (SnUeno),  whidi  is 
apparently  not  very  far  removed  from  otheia  of  the  same 
>  Sea  preceding  footDOIss. 

*Tha  Penlniula  of  Cape  York  poaaesaa  a  Qunmrimt,  aa  alctaAr 
oticed,  and  other  grauaot  are  not  wutlagfcrtheanuoaltloatkH 
■II  lint Tiiitaliii  il  Ihal  iiiiilnii.lrillj  It  ImTiiiip  tii  Thn  rijiasn  ftak 


„  ctuilpl&  The  genuB  Xerophila,  of  ...  ._. 
affinity,  ia  coafined  to  South  Auetndia;  aod  Ihe  extreme 
limit!  of  the  Sabrwion,  Uiat  is  Tasmania,  ponesB  in  addi- 
tioD  onlv  1  gepm,  &tdgpla,  beloDging  to  the  marine  fomilj 
of  the  FoiguiaB  [SphenitdAa),  which  inhabit  generally  the 
■ob-«nt«ctic  seas;  but  the  Liutd-birds,  which  are  few  in 
Domber,  are  s^edGcallj  identical  with  those  of  Aoatralia 
prtnwr.  This  b  even  the  esse  with  the  Emen  {Dromocat], 
uuf  the  import  of  this  fact  ia  m  ugniBcuit'  as  would  be  a 
corres^ndiDg  example  drawn  &om  the  daw  Mamnaiia, 
mace,  m  ngUi  to  means  of  looomodon,  birdc  Inc^wble  of 
flight  are  on  a  par  with  terrestrial  mammalg.  As  a  whole, 
Australia  is  rich  in  Parrots  {F^Maet),  baring  several  very 
peenliar  forma ;  bntf^carians  {Piearue)  of  all  torts — certain 
KinfFSshera  {AktdmidiB),  perhaps,  excepted— are  few  in 
naniber,  and  the  Pigeona  \Cblumlnda)  art  also  compara- 
tively ecMce.  Aus^ia,  however,  possesses  two  ixtra- 
MYlinary  Emilias  of  abnormal  i^uttre* — the  Lyre-birds 
(Matarida)  and  the  Scrub-birda  {Atric^ida) — which,  so 
Mr  as  ia  at  present  known^  stand  by  themaelves,  though  it 
k  poaaible  that  the  latter  have  a  aomewhat  distant  ally  ia 
the  genus  OnAonn,  or  even  in  the  South-American  ^mily 
I^€Topb>duda.  The  number  of  peculiar  or  characteiiBlic 
genera  of  i^iMere*  ia,  however,  too  great  to  be  here  enu- 
merated ;  and  there  are  many  singular  fonns  of  Oolwnbida. 
Among  the  more  curious  forms  of  Land-birds  other  than 
thoae  may  be  capecialty  remarked  Lipoa  among  the 
OaittMa  (MegajMdiida),  and  TViionyz  among  the  OraiUc 
{StJiida),  while  Ptdionoma*  is  a  form  referred  by  some 
nvtemadsta  to  the  fiist  and  by  o^en  to  the  second  of 
tuoee  OrdeiB.  The  presence  of  a  Bustatd  lEvpodoltM) 
preaenls  a  curious  example  of  interrupted  diatnbution, 
ainoe  none  of  that  famUy  ( OtUUda)  are  fouud  nearer  than 
India. 

_.     ^^  (3.)  Ti«  Fofytitiiim  S^Anyiim,  though  so  vast, 

^j^^^^l^°    exteoding  aa  it  does  from  one  tropic  to  the  other 

thnnighout  ninety  decrees  of  longitude  (f^m 
long,  140"  K  to  long.  130°  W.),  at  that  part  of  the  earth's 
■ur&ce  where  degrees  of  longitude  are  broadest,  poeseeses 


I  of  the  first  of  them,  containing  the  Palau'  (commonly 
G»Ued  Pelew],  the  Caroline,  and  most  likely  the  Ladrooe 
Islands,  are  at  present  too  impeifecUy  known  for  anv  useful 
resolta  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Then  we  have  the  New 
Hebiidee  and  New  Caledonia  fomaing  another  province ; 
•Aer  which  oomee  the  third,  or  Central-Polynesian  piov- 
ince,  oomprising  the  Fijian,  Tongan,  and  Samoan  groups ; 
next  the  Domerous  clusters  from  Cook's  Islands  to  the  Mai^ 
qoems,  including  the  Society  Islands  and  the  whole  of  the 
Low  Archipelago,  which  may  perhaps  form  a  fourth  prov- 
ince; and  lastly,  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
first  of  these  provinces  (so  to  call  them)  passeeees  in  the 
Palan  Islands  a  Reed-Warbler,   which  seems  to  form  a 


^  ^  widely-spread  genua  {Aeroeephaiut)  that 

own  English  bird  does,  and  occurs  there,  and  there  alone,  so 
bras  we  know,  throughout  the  whole  Subrwion.'  The  like 
mavbesaidof  aQoaUucker(CbprniHi^ui).  1  other  typically 
Polynesian  genus  is  found '  1  ia  common  to  the  Papuan,  and 
1  to  the  Malayan  (Indian)  Subr^on.  The  second  prov- 
ince shoWB  some  transition  &om  the  Papuan  to  the  Aua- 
tndian  Subre^on.  Out  of  30  genera  of  Land-birds.  18 
are  typically  Australian,  lit  are  also  Polynesian;  about 
5  go  no  further  to  the  eastward.  3  n>ecies  of  Ap^ii,  a 
genus  of  uncertain  affinity,  hut  generally  classed  with  the 
BlarliiuB  (Stumute),  seem  to  hnk  this  province  to  the 
CealRU-Potyiiesisn,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  apparently 
Ten  KenenJiied  form  of  (TrattEB— the  Kagu  (fiAtnocAdiu), 
whien  seems  to  have  half-a-dozen  scattered  alliances — is 
pecaliaj  to  New  Caledonia.  Prom  the  third  province  only 
some  SO  genera  and  some  160  species  of  Land-birds 
known.    A  spedes  of  Qickow  (.     ~ 


1  Its  rigaiacti 


indmtood  to  ba  MpedsltT  angsfed  on  the  blrdi  ot 

di,  to  tur  kaowledca  of  wUcb  hs  s^  Di,  HiitUub 

finmd  in  Aostralis,  aad  avan  la  the  aantli  of  tlut 
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over  the  whole  of  this  as  well  as  the  nazt  district  so  fitr  as 
the  Marquesas,  as  also  does  perhaps  an  abnormal  Warbler 
IToiare).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bamoan  group  has  in 
the  Manu-mea  or  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  (IHihmeultu]  a  form 
which  alone  makes  a  distinct  fiuniiy  of  Oolmaba;*  and 
another  island  of  the  same  group,  Savai,  produces  a  moat 
peculiar  brevipennale  Water-hen  (PareudiatUt),  which  is 


the  Low  Archipelago.  Respecting  these  we  have  little 
precise  information — two  meagre  lists  of  birds  from  Hua- 
hone,  one  of  the  Society  group,  and  a  catalogue  obvionsly 
not  complete  of  those  of  the  Marquesas,  appearing  to 
furnish  nearly  all  our  available  materiaJ.  The  latter 
group  poaseesee  a  rather  remarkable  Pigeon,  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  it,  but  perhaps  also  found  in  the  former; 
and  though  doeely  alliecT  to  Oarpophaga,  it  has  been 
elevated  to  generic  rank  under  the  name  of  SerraiuM, 
The  laat  province  is  that  of  the  Sandwich  lalanda,  which. 


from  any  other ;  and  it  ia  almost  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether,  amall  as  is  the  known  avifauna  of  the 
group,  it  ahonld  not  be  rtgarded  aa  conatitutii^  a  sejiai- 
nte  Subrt^on  rather  than  aa  a  province  of  Folyaeeia. 
The  ascertained  Land-birds  are  but  18  in  number.  Of 
these  3  are  Birds-of-prey,  and  1  of  them,  the  Patuli(m(f) 
Klilariut  of  Casstn,  is  only  known  in  collections  by  a 
unique  specimen.  The  other  2  are  widely-distributed 
species  of  Owls  {Strisubt).  There  are  no  PiiUaci  or  Pica- 
ria.  The  Paaera  oonsiat  of  15  well-established  spedes, 
■II  peculiar  to  the  group,  and  belong  to  10  generic  forms, 
only  1  of  which,  the  cosmopolitan  Oyrvut,  ia  known  to  occur 
elsewhere.  The  remainder  are  reetricteid  to  the  Hawaiiao 
Islands,  and  may  be  referred  to  2  &unilies-~one  the  almoat 
no iveraally  distributed  Flycatchers  (Mutcieaoidie),  and  the 
other  the  Honeysuckers  (MtHpliagida),  which,  as  has  been 
said  before,  are  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  whole 
Australian  Region;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  most 
of  the  Bpedes  ara  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  form 
of  their  bill,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  be  found  to  con- 
Btitute  a  apodal  aecUon  of  the  family,  if  they  be  not  consid- 
ered to  form  a  distinct  one  {Drepandda).  There  are  also 
two  peculiar  apodes  of  Water-birds — a  Coot  (JUioo  alai), 
and  the  well-known  Sandwich-Island  Gooee  {Bemida 
nmdmeentu),  which  has  been  very  commonly  domesticated 
in  Europe.  The  Hawaiian  Archipdego  haa  thus  a  larger 
proportion  of  peculiar  genera  and  species  than  any  other 
group  in  the  Subrfgion,  from  which  fact  Mr.  Wallace 
infers,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
the  great  antiquii?  of  its  isolation. 

(4.)  Tlie  Nea-Ztaiand  Suiregvm,  howeverj  is,  ^^ 

and  to  all  appearance  loog  has  been,  more  iao-  ^ntflut 
lated  still,  probably,  indeed,  longer  isolated  than  mgion. 
anyotherportionof  theglobe.  Besides  the  three 
larger  islands,  known  in  the  aggregate  as  New  Zealand, 
numerous  salelUles  belong  to  the  Subr^on,  sa  Lord  Howe's, 
Norfolk,  and  Kermadoc  Islands,  with  the  Chatham,  Auck- 
land, and  Macquarrie  groups.  At  the  highest  estimate  the 
Subre^on  contains  about  150  existing  species  of  birds,  of 
which  more  than  SO  are  I^nd-birds,  belongine  to  about  34 
genera,  16  of  the  latter  being  peculiar,  and  tnere  may  be 
some  5  genera  of  Water-birds,  nuking  21  in  all.  Of  the 
others  4  ore  widdv  spread,  but  (he  rest  (9  in  number)  are 
characteristically  those  of  the  R^on.  Most  of  the  genera 
occurring  elsewhere  are  here  represented  by  peculiar  spe- 
cie, but  then  5  are  common  to  Australia.  Some  7  or  9 
are  also  allied  to  Australian  apedee,  and  there  are  4  Aus- 
tralian and  1  Polynesian  spedes.  Therefore  ereiy  degree 
of  similarity  to  Anstralia  is  to  be  found.  Of  peculiai  gen- 
era it  will  anffice  to  aav  that  2  (Myiomoira  and  JTnv)  bdong 
to  the  Warblers  {Smiida),  1  genus  (T^tnto^ro)  perhaps 
comee  under  (he  Eabolets  iTimdudte),  tnd  2  genera  (Xent- 
eua  and  Acanihoiitla)  may  E>e  referred  to  the  &«epera  (CSrr- 
tMida).  The  Parida  have  1  genua  (CkjlAiipanu),  ann  the 
Mel^hagUUe  3  genera  {Phwl^emadvra,  POgonontit,  and  Ait- 
lAomis).  The  Starlinga  [Stnmidce)  are  represented  by  Chi- 
Ueai,  Orcadim,  and  the  very  abnormal — or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  generalized — Helerolocha.    An  e''      "' 


tt  OndipJuai, 
Mlongio  the. 


rhlch  !■  nippcaed : 


•^e 


my  dutinet  fkmilj  {Slrigoplda}  of  Purota  Is  ceitainl/ 
pecnliar,  and  It  may  {trobably  be  jwdfiable  lo  regard  the 
ipiiiB  IftMiyr  M  costUtuting  a  lectmd.  There  ia  also  an 
Owl,  which  has  been  usaalt/  considered  the  type  of  a  seniu 
(Seaoglaux):  and  [he  BaUidm  present  two  very  remarkable 
forma— the  Wood-hens  ( Oa/droiKut]  and  the  Takahe  {Nctar- 
nii],  the  Lwt  almost,  if  notqaite.eztmct  The  widely-epreul 
family  of  Plovers  (CftonofirBdis)  have  two  not  ksi  ungalaT 
snieric  derelopmeatB — Thinormt  and  the  eztraordinarr 
Wrybill,  AmB-hyndtut.  Amons  the  Ducki  [Anatida), 
JfyaetKiteima  is  a  Tery  carious  fonn  ;  and,  finally,  among 
the  Raiitm  we  have  Che  whole  iamilj  of  wierd'looking 
KiwiB  [Aplerymda),  represented  by  three  or  foui  species, 
which  are  totaUy  unlike  any  other  eiistinff  bird«.  In  all, 
there  is  a  wouderTnl  amount  of  specialization,  though  per- 
haps in  a  Tery  straight  line  from  generaJiied  formB;  bat 
the  affinity  to  Australian  or  Polynesian  types  is  in  many 
cases  dearly  traceable,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that 
thse  last  are  of  cwnate  origin  with  those  of  New  Zealand. 
A  yery  long  period  of  isolation  must  have  been  required  lo 
produce  the  differences  so  manifestly  to  be  observed,  but 
a  few  fbrroa  seem  at  rare  intervals  to  have  immigrated, 
■nd  thia  immigration  would  appear  to  be  kept  up  to  our 
own  At.j,  M  snown  by  the  instance  of  Zoalavpt  UOemlit, 
which  IS  said  to  have  lately  made  its  first  appearance, 
■Dd  to  have  established  itself  io  the'  country,  as  well  as 
by  (he  fact  of  two  Cuckowa,  the  widely-ranging  Eadyaami» 
loitenns  and  Qnymxoeeyz  hKidia,  which  are  annual  Tisilora. 
The  most  extraordinary  ornithic  feature  of  New  Zealand, 
however,  is  unqnestionaoly  the  former  existence  'of  the 
gigantic  birds  of  the  families  Dinomithida  and  Palapleryg' 
t£c,  with  a  few  other  contemporary  forms.  These,  how- 
ever, having  been  already  mentioned  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  fiirther  upon  them.  As  a  whole,  the  avihuna  of 
New  Zealand  must  be  r^prded  as  one  of  the 
I  and  instructive  in  the  world, 


UadiTl^      and  jhe  inevitable  doom  which  is  awaiting  its 
fkuni.  surviving  memben  cannot  but  excite  a  lively 

r^ret  in  the  minds  of  all  ornithologists.  This 
regret  is  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  sentiment;  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  coald  not  be  defended  acaJOBt  that  senti- 
ment  which  prompts  our  colonial  fellow-eubjects  indiscrim- 
inately to  stock  their  fields  and  fbreste,  not  only  with  the 
•petdes  of  their  mother-country,  but  with  all  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  whencesoever  they  can  be  procured.  The  regret 
we  express  arises  from  the  thought  that  jast  as  we  lament 
our  ignoranoe  of  the  species  which  in  various  lands  have 
been  extirpated  bv  our  forefathers,  so  our  posterity  will 
want  to  know  much  more  of  the  present  omis  of  New  Zea- 
land than  we  can  poeaihly  record;  for  no  one  nowadays 
can  pretend  to  predict  the  scope  of  investigation  which  will 
be  required,  and  required  in  vain,  by  naturalists  in  that 
fdture  when  New  Zealand  may  be  one  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  earth. 

n.  The  Nbotbopical  Bkiioh,  though  pre- 
^^^^  senting  cerlain  affinities  lo  the  Australian,  and 
siaa.  the  ooly  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  zoologically 

allied  to  it,  is  yet  almost  as  distinct  in  its  cha- 
racter therefrom  as  it  is  ^graphicallj' distant.  Excepting 
towards  its  northern  limits,  where  it  meets  and  inoecuiates 

with  the  Nearclic  Region,  the  boundary  of  the 
f^^^~         Neotropical  Region  is  simple  enough  to  trace, 

comprehending  as  it  does  the  whole  of  South 
America  from  Caj*  Iloni  to  the  Isthmus  of  Paoama  and 
all  Central  America,  and  reaching  in  North  America  to 
tomewhere  about  the  twenty-second  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude;  besides  including  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  south- 
east,' and  the  Galapagos  under  the  equator  to  the  west,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  Antilles  or  West-India  Islands  up 
to  the  Florida  Channel,  which  separates  them  from  the 
peninsula  of  that  name.    Though  over  none  but  the  re- 

1  It  m«j  eT*n  ha  qu«tloii»bl8  whether  TrisUn  da  Cnnha,  though 
iriDC  Dearer  u>  tbs  ACrlcio  coast,  abould  not  ba  lefeind  (o  tha  Nao- 
tropLcal  rather  than  Vj  the  Gthfopl&a  Region.  On  this  lotie  apot  but 
Dnr  tpeoies  «[Lu>d-blnla  sre  kuowa  to  occur,  all  of  which  ire  pecn- 
Uar— tiro  of  them  otbd  jenerloalLr.  One  is  i  Finch  (,CrUhafra  €nn- 
Imrlt),  beloogliia.it  ii  true,  to  a  mdui  verj  well  represented  In  Afriu ; 
bat  tb<  •ecaadlJAniptn  aamSa)  la  the  (rpe  sod  sole  member  of  a 
nnn*  whlab,  whether  it  be  umaidered  i  FfDCh  or  ■  BuntlnE,  ia  uM 
br  Dr.  Cabaati,  lla  describer,  ia  hsre  uaqueatiooable  (tmUaiitT  to 
■omefiouth  AmerlcanI0niia<J»nL/ivOnL  IS73,p.l5t)!  The  third 
bird  la  ■  Thruab  ^HtmnMa  tmnlla),  like  ihe  lui,  peculiar  botli  In 
■pecl«s  sod  genua  to  the  laliod,  and  apparenttT  haTlng  no  relation 
to  ■nnhinzGthioplsD ;  while  Che  fourthli  a  pecaUar  apecles  of  brei 
Inenn ate  Water-hen  "■-■■'—' ■-•'-'  -''-<- ■- —  ■— -  j— .-- 


Iponnal 
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,...,     I'le  the  fourth ^a  pecaliar  i 
in  (CnUfnula  iwrtoHf),  which  mar  hr 


motert  oortien  of  this  niffidently  laige  area  is  the  saprems 
Class  of  animals  formed  (u  we  have  found  it 
lo  be  the  case  throughout  by  lar  Uie  greater   ^g^nflk 
portion    of   the    Austndian    BegiMi)    by  the 

...         ,  ..     .artof  veiT , 

owing  to  the  comparatively  scanty  nnnbe 
types.  Amons  these  last,  however,  there  are  two  rvmark- 
able  gronpe — the  Pedimana,  containing  the  only  monbeit 
of  the  SnOcloBB  Dtddphia  which  occur  at  the  pteaeat  day 
out  of  the  Australian  Bcf^on,  and  the  Eilajata,  an  Order 
which,  though  found  also  in  Africa  and  India,  attains  in 
South  America  the  summit  of  its  development  in  variety 
and  number  of  fbrms ;  and  we  cannot  adduce  any  enmplei 
of  Orders  or  Suborders  from  the  Class  Avet,  the  drcun- 
BtAnces  of  which  will  exactly  match  those  of  these  three 
groups  of  Maaanaiia.  The  nearest  approach,  Q^ig,^ 
perhaps,  is  made  in  one  way  by  the  Sooth-  duneter- 
American  Batite  birds,  of  wliidi  one  entire  ^l*?."'"* 
group,  consisting  of  at  most  three  species  '"'''■ 
[BMidp!),  is  pecuU&r  to  the  region,  and  thns  to  siraie  ezlcnl 
parallels  the  case  of  the  Paitniaiia  /  bat  while  (hew  last  also 
invade  tbe  Neorctic  Be^oo,  tbe  fonner  are  not  eveo  sfnead 
over  the  whole  of  conlinentu  Soatfa  America,  bring  ii"iit»«t 
to  its  colder  portion.  Moreover,  m  fitr  as  Oioen  tuive  beta 
generally  understood  and  accepted  by  omitholt^Ai  among 
Carinate  Birds,  there  is  no  one  of  wide  range  which  can 
oompare  with  the  overwhelming  development  of  tbe  Eden- 
tates in  the  Neotropical  B^on.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  region  claims  all  ttie  Tinamaai 
{TiiuBBuiiB) — the  Dromaognaiha  of  Profeeaor  Hnzley — 
which,  if  we  were  to  follow  his  anoDgKorat  eMablisaed 
on  palatal  characters,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  rcgmrd 
as  ihe  equivalent  of  an  Order ;  and  also  a  single  very  re- 
markable form  ( OptatAocomui),  which  he  has  salis&ctMtlj 
shown  to  be  BO  unUke  every  othw  that  it  can  o»1t  ^  coo- 
veniently  claased  by  itself.'  Of  these  forms  the  JTaosriifa 
certainly,  and  OpiMotoimi*  probably,  are  of  oomparativ^ 
low  developmental  rank,  in  that  respect  resembliog  eerfain 
chaiacteristio  Australian  groups;  Imt  the  rimilari^  be- 
tween the  avibunas  of  the  two  Regions  seems  to  be  fbrtber 
borne  out  by  the  same  hot  being  observable  of  oth^  Bontb- 
American  families,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  low«t 
SubordeiB*  of  Faaern,  to  which  the  names  of  Otijommada 
and  Traduvphona  have  been  attached,  and  these,  if  net 
altiwether  originating  it)  the  Neotropical  B«^on,  are  with- 
out doubt  therein  most  abundantly  prodaced.  Tbe  vgnit 
icance  of  this  lact  is  enhanced  when  we  remember  that,  aa 
has  been  said  liefore,  lo  consider  rightly  the  ^problem  of  At 
distribution  of  birds,  we  must  in  Ihe  main  rely  on  tbe 
Paaera,  as  affording  on  the  whole  the  surest  gromid  tor 
our  inveetigalions.  Now,  taking  tbe  latest,  nay,  tbe  coly, 
comptele  lut  of  Neotropical  birds — that  puMished  b* 
M^srs.  Sclater  and  Salvu*  in  1ST3— we  shall  aee  that 
there  are  8  Passerine  families  peculiar  to  the  Begion,  of 
which  3  belong  to  the  3VcieA<opAoiHB,  4  to  the  Oti^mjfotlm, 
and  1  only  to  the  Pafymyoda  or  Otsinet.  Or,  if  we  look 
to  the  entire  number  of  species  given  in  that  work  aa 
inhabiting  the  Begion,  we  End  it  to  be  3566.  Of  tbea^ 
1997,  or  a  good  deal  more  than  hal^  belong  to  the  Order 
Pa«»era — a  large  proportion  tmly,  but  one  that  [fraa 
other  causee  not  germane  to  our  present  inrestjgaUoll,  and 
therefore  (o  lie  just  now  disregarded)  need  not  eepeoally 
excite  our  wonder.  But  the  characteristic  natore  of  tM 
avi&una  of  the  Region  is  more  clearly  brought  out  whea 
we  leam  that  of  Uie  1697  species  iirat  mentioned,  1070 
only  belong  to  the  higher  Suborder  (Polgmseda),  leaving 
927  to  the  two  lower  Bnborders  ( OUgomyoda  and  IVndtfla 
phottcc) ;  or  to  speak  in  cound  numbers,  out  of  2000  speoea 
Orden,  Ofphtrt  and  OpiiOgosM^  boveTr 


nnes  logical  Ir  necaasuT  to  ceoognlie 
loer,  and  thua  to  ralH  the  number  of  < 
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ut  fu  the  meantime,  with  thia  eiplnnatlDii,  perhui  no  bun  wit 
illow  rrom  calllDE  tbe  aeotlona  Mymmla  (tha  Ott^tm  at  aoHa 
rlten).  Of i#omyo&.  and  TVnMeoratoie  "Snboiden.' 
•  Abmncfoiar  ^•■'ndi  Ifmlr^ailiiim,  Ac,  Auetsrlbna  P.  L.  8eli*» 
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of  the  hi^Mrt  Older  of  birds, 

Iwloag  to  iU  highest  MCt' 

to  its  two  lower  Motions. 

ciiiU*  Dowhete  else  on  the  globe ;  for,  except  in  Anstnlia, 

when  A  few  but  QDcertain  nnmoer  of  purelr  indigenous 

I 1! •  J        Piuterei  urelound,  and  in 

e  Amilj  of  OHmmyoda  hu 


therefera  to  the  propriety  of  taking  it ._ 

«rder  to  that  of  the  Australian  B^on,  the  general  fanna 
•f  which  is  admittedl/  the  lowest  in  the  world.  It  is  be- 
iieved  that  moch  the  same  resnlt  would  follow  from  a  sim- 
ilar examination  of  other  Ordeis,  espedallf  the  Piearia; 
and  Frofeasor  Huxlej  has  oived  wiU)  his  wonted  perspi- 
ooitf  the  alliance  of  the  two  Beoiooa  joat  named,  baaing 
bis  opinion  in  great  measnn  on  the  evidenoe  affitrded  b; 
the  two  sections  into  which  the  tnie  OoOtna  are  divisible, 
the  iVw(«repo((cs  and  the  AheUmpedet,  the  former  oom- 
poeed  of  the  fkinUin  MtfopodiidtE,  almost  wholly  Anatra- 
lian,  and  the  C^aeida,  entirely  Neotropical,  bat  citing  also 
oUier  weighty  eridenoa  in  fovor  of  hia  concliuion.' 

LeaviDR,  howeTer,  this  matter  as  in  eone  denee  hrpo- 
Ihetical,  thoogh  its  probabitil;  can  hardly  be  aeni«d,  we 
have  (s  genera,  Guniliee,  or  perhaps  eren  larger  groune  a 
great  many  very  remarkable  forma  which  are  characteristic 
of  or  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  Begion  in  part,  if  not 

aa  a  whole.  Of  bmiliea  we  find  23,  or  maybe 
2j^^|^  more,  abeolotel^  restricted  thereto,  besides  nt 
Vw.  least  8  which,  being  pecaliar  lo  the  New  World, 

extend  their  range  into  the  Nearciic  B^ii 


in  point  of  importance  comes  the  eztnuirdinarily  beautiful 
Gunily  of  Humming-birds  (TVoe&i'iite),  with  nearly  120 
genera  (of  which  only  5  occur  in  the  Nearctic  Region),  and 
own  than  400  species.  Then  the  Tyranls  {J^nmnida), 
with  more  than  TO  genera  (8  of  which  range  into  the  north- 
era  Begion),  and  over  300  species.  To  these  follow  the 
Tanagers  (Tamagridix),  with  upwards  of  40  genera  (only  1 
of  wQeh  crones  (he  border),  and  aliout  300  species;  the 
Piculnlea  {Dendroeolaptida),  with  as  manv  genera,  and 
OTer  200  species;  the  Ant-Throehes  (Formusariidin),  with 
more  than  30  generic  and  nearly  20O  specica;  together 
with  other  groups  which,  if  not  bo  lai^  as  those  just 
named,  are  yet  just  aa  well  defined,  and  possibly  more  idg- 
niGcant — namely,  the  Tapacnioa  (PUroj^ocliidir),  the  Ton- 
cans  (SJieu^kattida),  the  Jacamars  (QaUnUida),  the  Ifot- 
mols'(iramolufiaj,  the  Todies  (Todida),  the  Tmmpc^ 
(AppJUiito),  and  the  Screamera  (Pidamtdmke);  besides 
•nch  isolated  forms  as  the  Seriema  (Qtrkana)  and  the  Sun- 
Bittern  [^trypygay 

Mavmg  thus  briefly  indicated  some  of  the 
toloSu?-  chief  cliaracteristic  and  for  the  most  part  gen- 
n^u.  ecally  distributed  forms  of  the  Neotropical  avi- 
fauna, we  hare  next  to  consider  the  sepanUion 
of  the  Begion  into  Subre^ons  and  provinces.  Herein  we 
find  &x  greater  difficulty  than  we  had  (o  encoKnler  iu 
treating  of  the  preceding  (the  Australian)  Region,  the 
geographical  peculiaritiea  of  which  marvellouBly  lend 
tfaemadTefl  to  its  ccmpsialively  easy  partition,  trule  the 
isola^on  of  its  several  portions  contributes  in  an  eitraor- 
dinai^  degree  to  the  process.  But  compared  with  the 
ranaming  Begions  of  the  globe,  tlie  Neotropical,  as  it  will 
be  essayed  to  show  In  the  sequel,  present^  perhaps,  no 
greater  difficulty  in  this  respect  than  others  do.  The  Bub- 
regions  (oQO  excepted),  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  well 
denned,  for  no  natural  boundari^  are  to  be  found  for 
them,  and  we  must  trust  solely  lo  the  presence  or  alMcnce 
of  certain  forms  of  Bird-life  tn  morliing  out  their  limits. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  most  proper  zoological  method  of 
proooeding,  I>ut  in  aome  cases  it  tends  to  moke  the  divis- 
ions rathar  more  than  less  arbitrary,  and  in  all  cases  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  investigation  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  several  districts.  The  pbys- 
£JJ3™^  ical  fealUKa  of  the  continent  of  South  America 
B.AnBriea.  are  very  varied,  and  cannot  be  said  to  assiat  us 
much  or  at  oil  in  onr  tssk.  The  proximity  of 
ptfOt  ZtmlagiaU  BMt^.  1S6B,  pp.  2H->I>. 
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its  sonthem  extremity  to  sn  ocean  wherein  at  one  leasoa 
of  the  year  floating  ice  shotukls,  Kives  that  fortion  a  rigor- 
ous climat&  and  the  pnaence  of  the  grand  chain  of  the 
Andes,  the  highest  save  one  in  the  world,  prolongs  beyond 
the  equator  those  characteristics  of  a  mountainous  or  evoi 
an  alpine  tract,  which  override  any  that  are  commonly 
oBociated  with  degrees  of  latitude.  This  range,  the  (treat 
Cordillera,  has  also  a  remarkable  eSed  first  on  the  cfima- 
lolo^cal  properties  of  the  whole  country,  and  then  on  Its 
reeetaticH],  which,  of  oourse,  acts  dirertly  on  ito  animal 
Inhahilants.  Rnnjung  as  the  Andes  do  pret^  neatly  loo- 
gitndinally,  tnd  lyin^  near  the  western  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  warm,  mowt  winds  from  the  Atlantio  sweep 
across  its  eastern  and  wider  portion,  nnlmpeded  in  their 
cooise  by  any  considerable  high  land,  till  they  are  attracted 
by  the  sammilB  of  the  giant  range,  and,  predpitaling  thmr 
fermiiing  showers  oa  its  lofty  slopes,  supply  the  brimming 
floods  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  tne  world.  West- 
ward of  the  chvD  is  in  great  part  a  deeer^  at  least  down 
to  lat.  10°  8-,  though  much  of  this  was,  mior  to  the  oon- 
qnest  of  Pern  by  the  Spanktds,  carefdily  irrinied  and 
highly  luxuriant.  A  few  other  arid  tracts  are  Smad,  but 
omtpared  with  most  other  oontineola  the  proportion  of 
desen-land  is  small,  and  the  valleys  of  the  miO*'^''  riven 
whidti  roll  their  conrse  to  the  Atlantio  are  clothed  with  the 
most  extensive  virgin  forests  in  the  world.  To  these  varied 
physical  conditions  seem  doe  the  chief  difiarenoee  which 
are  observable  in  the  avi&nna  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  Sonth-Americon  conlineat,  which,  rich  as  it  is  beyond 
that  of  oil  other  countries  in  ^;enera  and  species,  diaplavs 
yet  a  ccmsiderable  nniformi^  m  its  larger  groups  of  Birds. 

The  SubregioiM  Into  which  that  portion  of 
the  earth  at  present  ander  consideration  can  be  ^„iifl5k. 
most  conveniently  sepuated  seem  to  be  ni  in  Tsgioas. 
number — four  of  them  included  within  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  and  two  lying  beyond  its  limits* 
But  the  confines  of  these  contineotal  Subregions,  as  ba* 
been  above  hinted,  are  of  the  vaguest.  It  is  doabtfiil 
whether  any  amount  of  local  knowledge  will  ever  jusUiy 
the  loogeographer  in  drawing  an  absolute  line  of  demaroa- 
lioD  between  any  two  of  them.  At  present  our  information 
certainly  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
general  direction  of  such  boundaries ;  not  that  we  believe 
Uiat  their  existence  may  not  be  legitimately  assumed.  Be- 
ginning with  the  apex  of  the  continent,  we  have  a  Sub- 
--  ion,  extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  somewhere  north  of 
lia  Blaoca  ou  its  eastern  coast,  whence  its  boundary 
B  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  paseiog  to  the  eastward 
of  Mendoia,  and  then  northward  along  the  easlera  and 
higher  slopes  of  the  Andes  until  it  crosses  the  equator,  and, 
after  IrifurcatiDg  on  either  side  of  the  volleys  of  the  Hag- 
dalena  and  its  conflnent  the  Cauca,  returns  along  the 
western  slopes  of  the  lofty  Cordillera,  until  it  trends  ica- 
ward  and  reaches  the  PsciQc  coast  of  South  America  some- 
where about  Truxillo,  in  lot.  7°  B,  This  Subrwion,  for  a 
reason  jiresentlv  to  be  giren^  may  be  called  the  I^t^jonian, 
though  its  northern  extremity  lies  so  for  removed  from  iu 
— inymic  territory.  Next  we  have  what  may  be  called  the 
iiilian  Subr^on,  marching  with  the  foregoing  until 
somewhere  near  Fotoei  in  Bolivia,  whence  it  turns  to  tlie 
north-east,  and,  avoiding  the  watershed  of  the  Amasons, 
strikes,  perhaps,  the  Paranahyfa«,  through  or  along  wliich 
ikes  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  Then  comes  the  enor- 
I  basin  of  the  Amotons— the  Mediterranean  of  South 
America,  as  the  dwellers  on  its  banks  fondly  call  it~-which, 
though  forming  an  Impoitaot  part  o(  the  Biadlian  Empire, 
seams  undoubtedly  to  be  a  distinct  Subregion  from  that 
to  which  this  last  name  has  been  applied,  and  may  jusUv 
be  denominated  the  Amaxonian.  Yet,  be  it  remembered, 
that,  its  peculiarities  not  being  observable  on  the  higher 
tributaries  of  the  mighty  river,  its  upper  waters  must  be 
regarded  as  draining  land  which  belongs  to  the  fourth 
Boor^ion — of  which  more  immediately.  Continuous  to 
the  southward  with  the  Brarilian  boundary  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Amaionian  Subregion  seems  to  turn  off 
before  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Patagonian  Bubregion 
are  reached,  aud,  leaving  a  space  intervening,  it  pursues  a 

Snerally  northward  course,  at  a  lower  level,  on  the  western 
nk  of  the  Hualloga,  and  crossing  the  great  stream  whence 
~    trrlTlng  at  tfata  coDcliulon  the  lalbor  irlalia  to  ■oknowledfe 
Ind  Militiqce  he  baa  THWiied  from  hii  old  (Head  Ur.  Balvfi, 

^  whmc-  loDK-coDtlDUHl  atudr  of  Americu.  and  espcdanT  Nso- 

tronicat,  forma  of  birds  hu  placod  blm  Id  (be  front  raakoCaulhoIilias 
OD  lbs  oralthologT  uC  the  Hew  Woclrl. 
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It  deiiT«s  iu  attne,  in  somevliere  sbont  long.  77°  W.  axA 
ItX,  6°  8^  it  pamieB  iU  way  towards  the  mooth  of  the 
Onnoco.  The  fourth  and  last  Subregion  of  South  America 
iDclades  all  that  U  left  of  the  ooDtineaC,  and  perhspa  may 
be  most  fitly  named  the  Subandean.'  This  begiiu  in  the 
■oath  with  the  narrow  ilip  of  land  before  taentioned  aa 
Intervening  b(*ween  the  compamtiTely  low-lying  Amaio- 
nian  Bnbregion  and  that  portion  of  (he  Patuonian  which 
nuu  along  the  loCtj  Peruviiui  Andes,  and  is  believed  to 
extend  from  the  frontien  of  Bolivia  to  the  table-land  of 
Ecuador,  rounding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  forked  eztivmi^ 
of  the  Patagonian  Subregion  to  tbe  westward  unlit  it  meeU 
tfae  Pacific  at  Traxlllo,  streiching  over  GOO  miles  of  sea  to 
the  OalapagoB  Islands,  under  the  equator,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  fbUowlDg  the  Amuonlan  boundarv  to  tbe  Atlantic, 
while  it  comprehoids  tbe  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
as  well  a*  tnoee  which  lie  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  Besides  portions  of  the  states  already  named,  it 
inolodeij  Nneva  Oranad&  and  Veneiuela  till  It  reaches  the 
Central-American  Bubiegion  in  the  Istbmus  of  Panama. 
Tbia  Gdh  Sabi«^on  stretches  on  the  west  northward  about 
•a  far  as  Qnaymss  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fbrniiL  and  on  the  eset  to  the  Bio  Gnnd^  which  forms  the 
boandary  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  bat  the  Nearctic  Begion 
dips  down  along  the  central  table-land  till  near  Queretaro, 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  dty  of  Mexico,  and  thence 
■ontbward  along  the  higher  ridges  to  on  almost  indefinite 
extent  The  sixth  Subre^on  is  composed  of  the  Antillee, 
with  the  important  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and 
its  limits  being  capable  of  easy  geographical  circunucrip- 
tion,  Auiher  conaideration  of  them  may  be  for  the  present 
deferred. 

The  difficulty  of  dlstiiwuishlng  these  several  Subrn^ons 


enjoin  a  large  amount  of  rectification  of  their  frontien.  It 
must  be  remembered  too  that  where,  in  the  preoedine 
paragraphs,  "  lines"  of  demarcation  have  been  spoken  o^ 
•nch  lines  are  in  truth  Iracta  of  country  often  from  one  to 
two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  most  cases  there  is 
no  hope  that  the  bonndaries  will  ever  attain  any  great 
degree  of  precision.  Some  advance  of  knowledge  in  this 
direction  will  no  doubt  accrue  asnhe  elevation  and  contour 
of  bills  and  table-lands  become  more  accnrately  laid  down ; 
but  at  flist  Ibe  effect  of  this  increase  to  our  information 


e  Subr^ion  of  sputH,  isolated  spots,  o_ 

_.._..    ..„ ^_. ^iOQ 

by  the  persevering  labors  of  the  eminmt  ornithologists 
before  named,  seems  to  deserve  being  brought  to  a  focus ; 
and  accordingly  the  following  summa^  is  now  offered  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  avifauna 
of  the  B^ion  may  thereby  be  more  readily  compr^ended. 
_j_...  Of  the  lamiliee  of  Birds  peculiar  to  the  Neo- 

™"'"^      tropical   E^on— (wmty-fonr  in  number, 
to  Messis.  Sclater  and  Salvin — I' 
n  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


S.bi.(ta^ 

sx 

ndoni. 

SS 

£ts: 

STSS 

issi 

Sai"?.::;:::: 

CBDtral-Animoan 

This  table  will  serve  lo  show  the  close  alliance  of  the 
four  middle  Subr^ons  lo  one  another  in  their  most 
remarkable  forms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  singularity 
displayed  by  the  Patagonian  and  Antiltean  Subregions; 
while  It  will  also  make  evident  that  no  family  peculiar  to 
the  Region  Is  found  in  all  its  Snbre^ons. 
Piumniu  '^''  ■'^  Paiagoni/m  Subrtgioii,  lying  chiefly 
euta«Kh>n.  ■*  '*'*  sonthem  extremity  of  the  continent, 
seems  to  present  the  greatest   affinity  to  that 


lBit|i»^  usdm 

iind«nt«idlu.    A.  

(toma  CnitAl  BMst  or  CoiumbU. 

>  Th*  nitKuvrida  hut  be  qutMlons 
Tba  W[f  Ur  would  b«  InellnAil  (o  Indudi 

'OttraOriUa. 


Billed  tbe  "Columblu  "  SubregloD ;  but  tbut  Dime,  baring  b«D  Died 

(_  .  .,^^.1  ._j ,  rwtricted  hdh.  mlgbt  girt  ilse  to  Hme  ml«- 

~"'  ' It  oolBprehendi  tkr  more  tbaa  tbe 


OS.  ]l>inSIBDTtM. 

in  which  the  Anttralian  avifauna  reaches  its  climax.  Tba 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  prevalence  in  it,  alone  of  all  the 
Neotropical  Subregions,  of  the  Satihs,  which  wander  over 
Its  solitudes ;  and  the  Penguins  {Spitnudda),  whicli  hanat 
its  shores ;  but  by  the  low,  genet«uted,  and  peculiar  ban 
like  Timoeonu  and  Altagit  among  the  widely-Taiying 
ZtmiwliE,  and  the  Ptemloeluda  (though  some  few  spedes 


of  this  family  o 


n  South  America)  ai 


ka    has   I 


Of  the  more  characteristic  fiimilies  of  Birds  of  the  New 
World,  some  3  only  [Dtadneofapliim,  FormiBamia,  and 
Trtiduiitta)  show  themselves  in  any  great  ahon^M^ 
while  but  2  others,  which  ue  fe^r  represented,  occar 
within  the  ill-definecl  limits  of  ila  southern  piwinM^  PM- 
gonia, — tbe  rest  of  its  ten«strlal,  and  still  more  <rf  ita  lit 
toralor  maritime,  avifauna  oonsisting  of  familieB,  orgrmpi 
of  &milles,  which  are  nearly  cosmopolitan.  On  the  pampas 
of  La  Plata  we  find  the  number  of  characteristic  StOmp- 
ical  forms  much  increased,  but  still  the  poverty  of  tba 
Argentine  omis  is  of  the  most  moiled  kind  when  con- 
pond  with  the  wealth  of  the  more  ferdle  tracts  which  lis 
on  its  northern  and  eastern  frontiers.  In  Ia  Plata  we  have 
but  2  other  families  {Tyranmda  and  Patamtdada)  coming 
under  this  caleeory  tnat  ate  at  all  well  developed.  JTiw- 
mUda,  VirtoTtida,  and  Ocerdndx  do  not  appear  at  ail, 
and    Tanagrida  but   in  small   nam!  ' 

.    extension  it  seems 

piDper  lo  take  in  ifieir  arid  and  barren  weelem  slopa 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  tract  lyins  betweea  that  m^ 
and  the  sea,  so  as  to  Include  Chile  and  a  considerable  slice 
of  Peru.  But  even  by  so  doing  we  gain  bat  little.  No 
more  of  the  characteristically  Neotropical  forms  mooU 
tliese  lofty  ascents  in  any  multittide,  nor  are  we  able  to 
addany  forms  of  very  wide  distribution.  However,  IhioDgb- 
out  the  whole  Subregion  many  genera,  and  species  with- 
out Dumber,  which  ore  absolutely  peculiar,  ocmr,  and  thia 
aid  in  stamping  the  quality  of  the  tracL  Indeed,  the  veiy 
presence  of  the  Struthious  family  Rkada,  with  its  two  or 
three  Bpecies,_  would  serve  alone  to  do  this;  and  ai  its  head- 
quarters ore  in  Patagonia,  that  country  become*  of  anfficicrt 
importance  to  give  lis  name  to  the  Sutaegion  of  which  tl 
forms  at  most  but  a  moie^. 

Entering  more  into  detuls,  we  find  the  Pata-   ^^ 
KonianSubr(^onpo»esungabout46genenof    1^^^^ 
birds  not  found  elsewhere  in  South  America. 
Of  these  30  are  strictly  I^nd-birds— 3  belonging  to  tbt 
familv  Embtrisida,  1  to  leterida,  fi  to  Ttp-ataiidi^  8  to  But- 
droealaptidat,  4  to  Pteroptoehida,  3  to  TrwMUada,  I  to  Pii- 
taeida,  I  to  Fainmida,  1   to  OotuoMdai,  2  lo  Tinamida, 
and  1  to  Bheidtc.    Of  the  rest  there  are  3  genera  of  Ck"* 
drttdiE  (as  restricted),  1  of  which  {Eudromiai)  is  doabtfjllv 
identical  with  a  eenus  of  the  Old  World  [  2  genera  of  the 

Cliar  family  Thitweorida  ;  Chionit,  on  antarctic  fbna; 
„  3er«  of  iSbo^qp<in(fa!,  one  peculiar,  the  other  (£iWwiaa) 
raUier  widely  spread  over  Australia,  India,  and  Africa ;  ! 
genera  of  Analida,  both  pecnliar ;  2  genera  of  laida,  one 
peculiar,  tbe  other  belongiiig  to  sulwolar  seaa ;  1  genus  vt 
the  CGsmopolitan  Podidpedidie ;  and  3  genera  of  Spitm- 
tida,  a  family  limited  to  the  Antarctic  or  Sobantart^ 
Ocean.  But  mrther  into  pattloalats  want  of  space  fbrfaidi 
our  going,  save  to  remark  on  a  very  pecaliar  and  inatntct- 
ive  case  offered  by  EtHOp^aniu,  a  genus  of 
"Roehiiida.  Of  this  section  of  Hamming-bltdB  HnoBlac- 
there  are  three  known  speclee— one,  R  galtri-  j^^ 
tui,  found  in  Chile,  evidently  its  mother-coun-  undo, 
try,  but  also  occurrins  from  400  to  600  miles 
from  the  mainland  on  both  at  Uie  dd^  islets  of  tbe  Ultlt 
Juan  Fernandez  group — Masatirara  and  Masafoera;  lot 
each  of  Ihfee  limited  snots  has  besides  ita  own  pecoliir 
species  of  the  genus — the  former  E.  Jtnuaide^tU,  and  the 
latter  E.  tejfiUdi.  This  alone  would  present  nothiiw  at  all 
unparalleled  elsewhere;  but  it  is  cunons  thatwbib  bolk 
sexes  of  the  more  widely-ranfring  E,  juieribu  have  a  green 
plumage,  the  moles  of  the  olber  two  have  a  brilliant  red 
color,  and  generally  resemble  each  other,  though  the  femiki 
of  each  differ  more  decidedly.  Supposing,  as  we  Bsy 
justlydo,  that  all  these  spedes  have  descended  from  a  cc 
mon  ancestor,  Mr.  Sclater  has  shown'  the  i  '  '" 
that  E.  galaihu  represents  the  appeaiauce  of  tt. 
stock  that  In  bygone  times  coloniied  the  Jain-F 
'  acini,  ff.itt-na. 


matmoncAL  rbqicht.]  BH 

•duster,  of  vhkli  B.  Anunubwu^  now  peonliar  to  Haass- 
timrs,  and  the  most  aMrruit  from  tiia  orieiiul  form,  is  the 
fTOKen^  of  the  eulieit  settlers,  and  E.Uf/boldi,  confined 
lo  MaMfiiera,  u  the  dcBcendant  of  a  IsIot  imniigTation, 
wfaii^  still  more  recently,  E.  gaUritu*  bas  fonud  its  way  lo 
4ioth  uleti^  and  in  each  yet  poesesBea  its  normal  characters. 
Psadng  OTer,  as  not  ftKirdinK  anything  eepedally  reuftrk- 
■•ble,  the  chun  of  Islands,  from  Chiloe  to  Cape  Horn,  in 
wliich  the  range  of  the  And^e  ptuDgee  into  the  Soolhein 
-Ocean,  thongh  alongside  of  it  he  Tierra  del  Fueoo  and  its 
■atelliles,  which  form  an  importKnt  adjunct  to  the  Soalh- 
American  continent,  our  attention  is  turned  to  the 
^J^l^j  FtJklandii,  an  inierrating  and  considerable  groop 
Utuidj.  of  islands  situated  over  200  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  the  historic  Strait  of  Lemaire.  Here 
ve  find  18  apecieB  of  Land-birds — T  belonging  to  the  order 
'  '  ''  a  and  II  to  Paaera.  Of  thcM  some  S  spedea  are 
—2  belonging  to  Phrygibit  {Embermdee),  1  to  Oin- 
I  {Dendroailmiida),  1  to  Mutdtaxieala  {nrmuuda), 
ukI  1  to  Milmgo  \Faltonida).  Of  Water-birds  there  is  a 
peculiar  spedea  of  Otlotphaga  (Anatida],  and  there  are,  or 
vndl  recently  were,  abont  half'k-docen  species  of  Penguins 
i^hemtniiie),  some  of  which,  thongh  not  resorting  ezclu- 
^vely  to  theae  ialands,  may  be  biriy  regarded  as  finding 
there  their  chief  breeding-quarters.  Of  the  ornithology  of 
JBonth  Georgia,  a  gnnip  of  ialuids  Ijivg  some  1300  miles 
east  of  8l»tea  Island,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latilade,  and 
donbtless  belon^ng  to  the  PaU^onian  Sabregion,  as  well 
BB  of  the  Sonth  Shetlanda,  no  puticulaia  are  available. 

^^^^a  bad  removed  from  it  the  valley  of  the  Amaxons 
and  its  tribntaries.  The  boaDdaries,  so  br  as 
Ihe^  can  be  traced,  have  been  already  pven.  This  Sub- 
Tegion  is  not  cbaracterized  by  the  presence  of  any  family 
of  Birds  pecnliar  to  it  alone,  bat  among  those  families 
'which  are  found  in  ont^  two  Snbr^ons  of  the  Neotropical 
£^on  it  poaseeses  3  in  comtDon  with  the  Patagonian, — 
J'igtaloraidtB,  Chnomtdo,  and  BMite, — the  first  and  last 
4mly  in  its  soulhent  districts,  and  1  in  common  with  the 
Central' American — Ox^hamphida.  Of  the  peculiarly  Neo- 
tnpical  families  occurring  in  three  8ubreffi<  '     ''  ' 

but  1,  Ftertiptodtidee,  the  range  of  which  is 
Patagonian  and  the  Snbandean,  When  we  come  lo  bmi- 
lies  of  four  Sabrcgions,  we  find  the  Brazilian  invaded  by 
the  atmcM  coemopotilan  Si/tnida,  which  also  inhabit  the 
Sabaodean,  t^utiaUAmerlcan,  and  Antillean,  and  jrmnmn 
with  the  Amazonian,  Snbimdean,  and  C«i- 


;ious  only,  it  h 
s  shared  by  tl 


tpal-American  not  fewer  than  8 — Ptprite,  Monwtidie,  Oat- 
^•iJidtE,  ftuKwnidte,  Rhamphaetida,  Oraeidce,  SelioratiltidiE, 
wid  Parrida — the  last  or  which  is,  however,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  other  regions,  besides,  Fijamedeida,  which  occurs 
>lso  in  the  Pata^nian,  Amatonian,  and  Subandean  Sub- 
Vtsions.  The  chief  justification  for  congidering  the  Bra- 
wfiao  Subregion  apart  from  the  Amaioman  is  perhaps  to 
be  sought  in  the  presence  within  the  Limits  of  the  former  of 
£  fiunilies,  Sytnada,  Oxyrhamphidte,  phyMcmidie,  Ftero- 
jtodudiE,  and  Oanamidm,  which  are  not  found  in  the  latter, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  5  &niilies;  Gunlonicte,  OpMuxa- 
wudo,  Eurypj/gida,  Ptophiida,  and  (EdicaemidcB}  inhabit 
the  latter  without  occurring  in  the  former;  add  to  whioh 
the  bet,  that  of  the  fiunilies  found  in  only  two  of  the  Neo- 
tropical Subr^ons  not  one  is  common  to  the  Brazilian  and 
Amaionian. 


ing  to  SyUaida,  i  ^        . 

I^ramndtc,  2  to  Piprida,  5  to  OoHiUfida,  8  to  Dendmco- 
Imtida,  3  to  PormieaTiida,  2  to  Pteroplochida,  7  to  IhxAi- 
Kda,  2  to  OajnvniilgidiE,  and  I  to  each  of  the  families 
Pidda,  Mometida,  Oatbulida,  PiiUacida,  and  Tinamida. 
The  number  of  peculiar  species  is,  however,  far  too  great 
to  be  here  enumerated.  There  are  no  islands  of  any  im- 
portance belonging  lo  this  part  of  South  America. 

(3.)   The  AvKuonitm  S\d>region,  compieheod- 

gll^^^f?^^''   ing  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents 

^^'     (except  their  elevated  sonrces  among  the  Andes) 

as  well  as  the  nght  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  and,  of  course, 

the  intervening  country,  has  been  but  lately  separated  from 

the  preceding,  and  the  '     ' 

tinct  ha"  ' ""'  ' "" 

lishedn 


lyseparatet 
tHtsiaering 


We  hive  here  2  fiunili 


„    -  -, —- „--- no  we  pro- 
ceed we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  its  separation  is  justiAable 

"""  ' ■"  ""  2fiunilis  peculiar — Oputhoeomidie — alreadi 

forming  aImcM_a  distinct  Order,  but  o 


Cranes  (Ontiia),  but  presenting  many  remarkable  and 
unique  features.  This  mmily  also  contains  bat  one  singit 
genos,  induding  some  half-dozen  spedea,  the  reapecUve 
range  of  each  appearing,  singularly  enough,  to  be  separated 
by  rivets.  Amazonia  poneeses  no  fiunily  in  common  with 
but  one  other  Neotropical  Subregion,  but  it  shares  3  with 
[be  Central- American  and  Subandean.  These  are  Chpt- 
bmidas,  Btoypygida,  and  (Eldituemida,  at  which  the  second 
only  is  peculiar  to  the  Rt^ion,  the  first  and  last  bdng 
widdy  distributed.  The  &miiies  which  it  shares  with 
three  otiier  Subtfsions  have  been  already  enumerated,  as 
well  as  those  which  by  their  preaeooe  or  absence  distinguish 
it  from  the  Bredlian  BubreinoQ.  The  pecoliai  genera 
remain  to  be  pointed  out.  These  are  but  27  in  number : 
2bdongto/i;lmiiat,3toP^)rvJ(Eand  CbiU^twidtEreBpectiTely, 
2  lo  DendroaJ/atida,  7  to  Fonnieariidie,  2  to  eadi  of  Tnt- 
dUUdn  and  Oatbtdida,  1  to  Ardada  and  Pidamedeidai,  2  to 
OraddcB,  and  the  genera  Ovutitoeomiti  and  PiopKia  before 
mentioned.  There  is  another  genns  also  which  is  worthy 
of  remark,  Oteiialopti,  belonging  to  the  Anatida,  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  World,  but  common  to  the  Ethiopian 
B^ion.  Space  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  further 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  ornithic  peculiarities  of 
Amazonia,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  moat 
self-contained  Subregion  of  the  whole  continental  area  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  and  we  mar  expect  that  with 
the  progress  of  zoological  exploration  ite  boundaries  may 
be  lua  down  with  tolerable  precidon.  There  are  no 
islands  whidi  can  be  attached  lo  Amazonia. 

(4.)  3^  Subaadeaa  Sabrmion,  from  what  has  ^^ 

been  previondy  indicated  oif  its  extent,  will  be  ^[J^jon! 
readily  seen  to  offer  the  most  varied  conditions 
of  existence  of  any  part  of  the  Neotropical  Be^on,  and 
we  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  its  onus  at  once 
rich  and  remarkable.  It  might  perhaps  now,  and  some 
day  probably  will,  be  broken  up  into  two  or  more  prov- 
inces, not  to  say  sefMrated  into  oistinct  Subr^iona,  bat  the 

is  only  one  fiimily  of  Bitds  peculiar  to  it,  the  ^ealo'iMida. 
oompoeed  of  a  single  spedea.  the  Guacharo  or  Oil-bira 
^SMlomit  earipentit),  confined  to  a  very  few  localities  in 
its  eastern  portion.  In  common  with  Central  America,  bnl 
not  elsewhere  met  with  in  the  Bwon,  it  bis  of  Neotropical 
families  Otndida  and  AUnidida,  though  the  Utter  of  these 
two  widely-ranging  families  is  but  poorly  represented  by  a 
single  spedea  ( Otoeon/a  dwyiolama},  appareotly  the  snrvivor 
of  an  old  population  [all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  has 
perished),  stranded,  as  it  were,  on  the  high  lands  of 
Columbia.  Those  families  which  il  possesses  that  are 
common  to  but  two  other  Neotropical  Subregions  have 
already  bera  named,  and  it  will  be  enou^  to  repeat  that  1 
of  them  extends  to  the  Patagonian  and  Brazilian,  and  the 
remuning  3  to  the  Amazonian  and  Central -American.  In 
like  manner  have  been  enumerated  the  families  which  are 
also  found  in  hut  three  other  Subr^ioos — 1  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  Amazonian,  Brazilian,  and  Pata^nian;  8  with 
the  Central-American,  Amazonian,  and  Bracitian ;  while  1 
of  these  (i^irufo)  is  also  found  in  very  distant  parts  of  lh» 
world,  and  I,  also  a  family  of  extremely  wide  range,  witli 
the  Brazilian,  Central-American,  and  Antillean  Subregiotia. 
The  genera  peculiar  (o  the  Subandean  Subregion  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  72. 
These  may  be  apportioned  as  follows :  1  to  Tro^Iodytidm, 
4  to  Ckeriindc^  10  to  Timagrid/t,  5  to  EaAeriadce,  I  to 
Iderida,  2  to  7\/raniadie  and  Pipndet  respectively,  3  to 
Ootingidat,  1  to  each  of  Deadroeolaptida  and  FormKarwke, 
38  (!)  to  IVocAifwte,  J  to  the  peculiar  family  Slealormlhida, 
and  1  to  Pieida,  Stngida,  and  OraeidiB  respectivelr.  The 
enormous  difTerential  development  of  the  peculiarly  New- 
Worhl  family  TroehHidas  calls  for  some  remark,  and  is 
only  approached  (as  will  presently  be  seen]  by  that  which 
has  occurred  in  Central  America.  The  habitat  of  some  of 
these  forms  of  Humming-birds,  whether  genera  or  spedw 
—and  the  latter  are  wonderfully  numerous— is  extremely 
restricted.  That  of  Loddigema  mirabitu,  long  since  d^ 
•  Of.  Sclatar  ud  SiItId,  AwhI.  2kK.  Sue  IKT,  pp.  SW-nt. 
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■cribed  from  s  itill  oniaue  ipedmen  in  the  Loddigea  col- 
lectioD,  is  Chachapoyas  m  northem  Peru,  tatd  though  poe- 
nblj  more  puna  has  been  taken  to  discover  it  and  compaae 
the  canture  of  other  eiamnleB  than  hu  be«n  the  oh  with 
•nj  ouer  Bird,  it  has  not  been  again  met  irith.  Its  haunts 
maj,  therefore,  be  Bafetv  preeunied  to  be  espedall;  con- 
fined. Two  ipiedea  of  Oreotroehiltu  {0.  cAimAonuo  and  0. 
pieiauAa)  have  their  abodes  almost  limited  to  the  slopes 
of  the  lofty  mountJUiu  whence  they  take  their  nam^  and 
nearly  as  much  may  be  Baid  of  othera.  The  Twoageis 
( Tcaiaffrida) — birds  of  varied  form,  and  generally  of  ex- 
quiute  plumage  —  also  frequent  the  Subn^on  in  great 
foKt,  tad  among  them  there  ia  here  (bund,  perhaps,  the 
gieMest  amount  of  differentiatioD,  both  graieiic  and 
■pedfic. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  other  ctmouB  ornithological  charao- 
teristice  of  the  Subregion  which  might  easily  be  cil«d,  no 
more  can  here  be  given,  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  avifauna 
of  its  .extreme  points  seems  to  be  required.  It 
TrtoUMI  has  now  been  for  some  time  faUy  admitted  by 
^J,^^  all  competent  aathoritieB  that  Uie  islands  of 
^^  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  the  geographer 
mig^t  be  inclined  to  class  with  the  Antillean  ciiain,  must 
be  Mgarded  as  being  truly  portions  of  the  South-American 
continent,  detached  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
evoi  now  only  separated  from  Venrauela  by  a  compara- 
tirelv  shallow  sea.  Neither  of  these  islands  has  a  single 
peculiar  species,'  and  except,  perhapa,  some  strs^leis  &om 
the  north,  not  one  which  is  not  also  found  on  the  neuest 
mainland,  though,  of  course,  man^  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  continent  do  not  pass  either  the  Dragon's  or 
the  Serpent's  Mouth,  as  the  two  narrow  channels  which 
cnt  off  Trinidad  from  South  America  are  called.  We  may 
preeumB  that  the  various  islands,  Margarita,  Cursfao,  and 
Orulia,  which  iie  off  the  northern  coast  of  Veneniela,  also 
belong  to  this  Subreglon,  thongh  scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  their  animal  products. 

^^^^  Vecv  diflerent  from  this  state  of  things  is 
^**'*fe°*-  that  whidi  obtains  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Sutn^OD.  The  interesting  group  of  volcanic  islands 
known  as  the  Galapagos  present  not  merely  a  large  num- 
ber of  pecoliar  spedes,  hot  4  peculiar  graera  of  Land- 
birds;  1  of  theses  (krOiidea,  belongs  to  the  Ocertbida,  and 
the  other  S,  QamUa,  Ocanarhynehtu,  and  Oaeionat,  seem  to 
come  into  the  family  Emhcrinda.'  ft  was  Mr.  Darwin 
who  fint  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  ornis  of  this 
andiipelago,  and  here  it  was,  as  he  has  told  us,  that  there 
dawned  upon  him  from  its  consideration  that  theory  of 
"Natural  Selection"  which  has  transformed  the  whole 
aspect  of  biology,  and,  whether  wholly  or  partially  ao- 
cepted,  has  placed  the  science  npon  a  new  and  higher 
pedestal.  Later  researches,  indeed,  have  shown  the  non- 
existence of  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  this  eminent 
observer  believed,  on  what  wis  then  good  evidence,  he  had 
determined ;  but  these  refer  to  the  restricted  distribution 
of  several  of  the  ipedee  among  the  different  islands,  and 
are  not  of  anr  such  importance  as  to  affect  his  Kenenl  re- 
■ultSj  while  doabtlesB,  had  his  visit  to  this  "little  world 
within  itself,"  as  he  appropriately  cal^  it,  been  of  longer 
duration,  he  would  have  become  aware  of  these  minor 
bets.  The  strictly-speaking  Land-birds  of  the  Qalapagos 
seem  to  be  some  30  in  number,  of  which  about  W  are 
POMtera.  Among  these,  1  only,  IMiehom/z  oryawonu  (be- 
longing to  the  fa^iiy  Ideridas),  and  obviously  a  strag^er, 
is  identical  with  a  species  of  the  mainland,  while  2,  altm- 
dnxa  {MniotiltvliB),  and  a  Proffne  {Himndiaida),  have  been 
by  some  considered  (o  be  distinct  species,  by  others  but 

>  Trlnldsd  hu  about  SSO  ipecics— one  of  tbem  (PiUlaaila  dngtt- 
lala)  vu  Itaought  to  be  pecatkr.  but  Mr.  S^Wo  iafomu  ih«  writer 
thU  II  hu  IMsl*  been  procured  la  Oauai.  The  n«raC  (ppnsch, 
perbsps,  to  peoullmrlty  u  Id  k  Thruh^  which  irtvoiifin^^  a^vcri bed 
SI  twlai  ■pMiftcslly  olatLnct,  uodar  tha  nuiaa  ot  nirditi  xanOumitlui, 
bnt  It!  ctalnu  to  UuC  coDsMsntlan  an  Dow  dlHllowed. 

*  A  reiT  eoniUenbls  amaaot  of  nncertatntj,  which  U  prcMat 
aniiot  be  nnoKd,  tboogb  It  pradneei  BOmo  oonfiuion,  ippsilalai 
to  the  rlfbt_BoaltlaD  of  muT  of  tbe  Haw-World  fbrou  of  »-cilled 
BuDtlBfi  ianttrlrUa)  ud>tlKhes  IFHmtlttUa).  The  writer  li 
fnllT  iBoUnod  to  baUave  (hat  (ha  diitlnotniaB  of  then  t-vo  fuulUu, 

_.  ^_. ^_j,  of  the  Old  World  hu  huig  besD  r«cogiiliad,      ' 

-"'  -•■-—'- n  be  tdrlr  eatabliihaif    ■•— 
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local  racee, — which  means,  of  coarse,  that  frran  cMie  canst 
or  another  isolation  has  not  yet  modified  theta  so  u  t« 
depart  greatly  from  their  oongeneric  coatiitental  tana», — 
but  the  remaining  23  (T)  are  pecnliar,  and,  iriial  keqiecMlly 
worthy  of  notice,  no  fewer  than  18  (T),  or  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number,  belong  to  the  four 
genera.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  spedes  ot  . 
agreeing  clcsety  in  every  haUit  and  even  ia  tone  of 
with  the  carrion-eadng  iUy&ori,  and  ori^nallj  describal 
as  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  noder  the  name  of  Gvara 
galapagotntit.  Apparently,  too,  there  is  a  distinct  and 
)>eculiar  Barn-Owt  Mtueo  prnKlatumm),  but  alon^ide  of 
It  we  have  the  widely-spread  Bhort-eared  Owl  ( j^  os- 
eipitrimit),  thongh  examples  of  this  last  are  said  to  pre- 
sent in  these  islands  sufficient  difference  to  justify  ihe 
bestowal  apon  them  of  a  distinct  specific  name.  Anraog 
Water-bfrds,  the  Sallidm  and  Ardeida  fiimiah,  the  fbnner 
one  and  the  latter  two,  species  not  known  elaewhere.  A 
remarkable  fiuit,  also,  is  the  asserted  existence  of  a  pecoliar 
spedes  of  Flamingo  {JVitmieoplenui  glfpliorhptdatt],  aetiag 
that  moat  of  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  a  rerj  extended 
distribution.  A  Penguin  also  {SpluMiteut  atendicuhit]  is 
at  present  only  known  from  the  Galapagos ;  bat  oooadei^ 
ing  the  range  ef  othei  forms  of  this  omily  (li^awiacaifa), 
we  should,  perhaps,  be  prematura  in  as  yet  proaoaneing 
it  a  peculiar  species,  though  the  existence  of  a  Penguin  at 
all  under  the  equator  raises  a  presumption  that  siich  may 
be  the  case.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  In 
the  aviliuina  of  these  islands  which  should  not  ^f'f^^ 
be  overlooked.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Qala^  ^S^^i^ 
pngos  are  here  placed  as  forming  an  outlying  ^nbtftiL 
portion  of  the  Snbandean  Snbrt^on,  the  &ct 
must  not  be  concealed  that  their  omis  seems  to  have  do 
very  special  or  intimate  relation  thereto.  All  that  can  be 
averred  of  it  is  that  it  is  American.  In  the  sabreg^on  jiM 
named,  as  has  iteai  above  shown,  the  Thxdaiidit  attain 
their  maximum  of  development,  yet  no  Humming-Ujd* 
are  found  in  this  archipelago.  So  also  with  the  TiawiynAe, 
of  which  there  are  abundant  Subandean  representative^ 
the  Dendroeolaptida,  J''onntairifdi^^and  otho"  ehanctmMie 
Neotropical  families.  In  the  Gali^Mgw  none  of  them  are 
found.  It  is  true  that  the  prcaance  of  a  qieci^  of  the 
South- American  genus  iVw^pAotea,  and  «f  a  genus  of  the 
Neotropical  &mily  QxrAida,  may  be  a  set  off  on  the  otbs' 
side ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  r^a- 
tions  of  this  isolated,  eqaalorial  province  (lor  so  it  is  co- 
titled  to  be  deemed)  are  as  near  to  the  north  as  to  the 
south,  if  not  nearer,  and  it  is  quite  ponible  that,  having 
its  omitholi^cal  characters  only  in  new,  future  aoogeog- 
raphers  may  think  £t  to  ally  it  to  the  former  ralher  tbM 
the  latter.  But  the  affiniti«a  of  its  BeptiUan  * 
to  a  connection,  however  remote  in  pnnt  "* 
South  America,  and  accordingly  the  Qala] 
left  in  that  E^i  "  •  ■  '  ■' 
assigned. 

(5.)  The  Ckniml-Ameriam  Sabngion  is  the  uelt 
to  be  considered,  and  in  treating  of  it  we  become  5^*?*" 
aware  of  a  disturbing  force  which  renders  impoe-  5i|SI™oa. 
sible  the  laying  down  for  it  of  anything  like  a  ^^ 
definite  frontier.  This  disturbing  force  is  the  eatrance,  as 
before  intimated,  of  a  Nearctic  fauna  which  runs  along  the 
backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Subregion  lo  an  unknown  hot 
variable  extent;  for  part  of  this  Nearctic  fiuina  ebin  and 
flows  accor^ng  to  the  season  of  the  year,  in  winter  posaiblj 
creeping  down  the  mouotain-sidea,  and  being  strongly  roa- 
forced  by  immigrants  from  (he  north,  but  in  stmuDcr  le- 
tiring  northward  and  perhaps  upward,  so  as  to  ocEupy  onfy 
the  most  lofty  ridges.  Yet  that  two  Subr»ions  here  miite 
and  inceculate  is  certain :  bat  in  considmng  the  CtnlrBl- 
American  avifauna,  we  have  to  guard  oundves  againrt 
this  periodic  stream  of  northern  immigrants,  and  onnot 
deal  with  it  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we  hare  done 
those  Suhregions  furuier  removed  from  the  influenoe  whidi 
is  here  so  strongly  manifested.  In  Coilral  AmerisB,  (hon^ 
its  ornis  is  of  the  richest,  we  find  not  a  angle  peculiar  6m- 
Uy  of  Birds,  and  those  which  it,  to  a  more  or  leoi  linuled 
extent,  shows  with  the  other  Satr^^ions  of  the  Neotn^cal 
Region  have  been  already  named,  except  tbe  Ar^dio^  m 
small  but  widely-ranging  family  of  the  northern  faenu- 
sphere,  which  It  has  in  common  with  the  Antillean  Snbre- 
gion.  S  other  families,  however,  I^iridcc,  SUtidiB,  OaiMiiim, 
Laniida,  and  Meltagrida,  belonging  also  bo  the  Neantie 
Begion,  occur  here.    Of  genera  which  are  not  toaad  eta^ 


int  of  tim^  with 
jly  the    -  •  .   „ 
which  Uiey  have  been  cwnmonlj 
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vkare  in  the  Begion,  it  seems  to  hare  93,  bat  47,  oi 
num  thaa  hsl(  of  Uiem  are  also  fonod  io  the  Ket 
Begion;  uid  tfaerefbn  to  obUin  anyUiiiig  lik«  a  true  notioD 
of  the  Central-Americaii  omis,  it  will  be  neceenur  to  beep 
tba  two  categories  apart.  Taking  &nt  those  which  are 
•baolately  pecntiar,  we  hare  2  belon^ng  to  IWduJiE,  1  to 
3yoglodt)tidiB,  2  to  ifniotiltidm,  1  to  each  of  Virtonidce,  Am- 
ptlidix,  and  l\atagrvitm,  3  M  EmberiMtda,^  1  to  Idtridac,  "  ' 
Oorndm  and  ^pvMnda  nepectivelj,  1  U>  Oadit^da, 
Formieariidit,  19  to  TnduMa,  2  lo  Mmnotiia,  1  to  each 
of  Trogomda,  Oitailidia,  and  PriOaeida,  2  to  Oraada,  and  1 
to  IWumitdtB.  Then,  taking  those  not  found  elsewhere 
Ihe  Neottopic&l  B^on,  but  inhabiting  the  Nearcdc, 
hsTe,  aa  occurring  in  Central  America,  1  belonging  to 
TWdilllB,  2  to  St^mdta,  3  to  ParUla,  1  to  each  of  SUSda  and 
CvrOmdiB,  2  to  Tn^odiuliSa  and  MtaMiltitks  reepecUrely,  1 
to  Laiuida,  2  to  An^ida,  14  to  BmberiiidtB,^  3  to  JiVin^ 
lidce,  2  to  JctirtdiE,  I  to  each  of  I^fraimida,  HvMlidte,  Piadte, 


__      .        .  _  _o  Tttraomdm,  and  1 
lo  <^iaradriid(a, 

Nicdy  balanced  le  these  numlien  are,  they  show  a  resalt 
irhidi  might  well  hare  been  expected  from  the  phjaii  ' 
and  geognphical  configuration  of  the  coitnti7,  wnile  t  . 
nnmben  of  other  fomilin  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  Be- 
gioD,  thongh  shared  by  some  of  its  Bnbregions,  aa '  alread; 
given,  prare  iDCoatemablr  the  propriety^  of  induding  Cen- 
tral America  with  tfiat  Region^  and  this  would  come  out 
CTen  more  plainly  did  oar  limita  permit  of  the  inrestiga- 
tion  being  extended  to  ipeciee,  thoagb  so  many  northern 
IbnnB  here  find  their  winter-quarteia.  It  remains  to  remark 
that  almcat  the  only  island  of  any  importaaoe  belonging  to 
the  Subrtgion  is  ScMorro,  the  largest  of  a  small  group  lying 
to  the  westward  of  Hezioo  in  Tat  18°  SO^  N.,  and  long. 
111°  W.  Here  oot  of  9  apedes  of  Land-biiti^  4  have 
been  desczibed  as  peculiar,  2  otheia  are  elsewhere  known  as 
occurring  only  on  the  Trts  Uarias,  a  little  group  some  260 
mites  nearer  the  mainland,  and  1  is  regarded  as  a  local 
race  of  a  oontinentAl  specira,  leaving  but  2  (both  Birds-of- 
pnj)  which  cannot  he  deemed  autochthonous.  The  still 
iiK»e  remote  Cocoe  Island,  lying  in  lat.  5°  33'  N.,  and 
long.  87°  W.,  from  which  one  pecnliar  spedes  of  Ooccytut 
lOueaUda)  is  known,  may  belong  just  as  likely  to  the 
Subandean  as  to  the  Central- American  Subr^ion. 

(6.)  The  Antilimn  is  the  onl^  one  of  the  Neo- 
Su'^^w.  tropical  Subree^ons  the  precise  boundaries  of 
which  can  be  definitely  laid  down ;  and  it  is  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  iuteresliug, 
comparatively  small  though  it  be.  Estcoding  from  Cape 
B«n  Antonio  de  Caba  in  the  west  to  Barbadoee  in  the  east, 
ib  grealost  letufh  is  only  about  1700  miles,  and  from  Abaco, 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  in  the  noitii  to  Grmada  in  the  south, 
it  does  not  cover  16  d^rees  of  latitude,  while  within  these 
limits  the  proportion  of  land  to  water,  l>eing  leas  than 
0^000  sqaare  miles,  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  unbroken 
chain  of  ialands  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  "  West 
Indies" — Choiuh  that  term  rightlv  indudes  not  cmlyall  of 
the  "  Spanish  Main,"  hat  an  indeuniie  extent  of  coast  lying 
both  north  and  south  of  the  andent  dtHniuions  of  the 
Catholic  King  in  the  New  World — forms,  geogrsphicklly, 
a  second  line  of  connection  between  Ihe  two  halves  of  the 
American  continent,  separated  from  the  great  west«m  isth- 
mus by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Caribl>ean  Sea  and  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  ana  at  once  su^^ls  a  former  commonication 
by  land  with  Yucatan  at  the  one  extremity  and  with  Vene- 
■nda  at  the  other,  to  sa^  nothing  of  a  possible  junction 
with  Florida.  Yet,  as  will  presently  be  shown  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  pecnliar  forms  of  Bird-life  which  have 
grown  up  along  the  chain,  any  such  commuoication,  if  it 
«ver  exited,  must  have  been  exceedinglv  remote  in  point 
of  lime  1  for  narrow  as  are  the  cliannels  between  Cuba  and 
the  oppoute  coast  of  Central  America,  between  the  Bahamiis 
•nd  the  son  th- western  peninanla  of  North  America,  and 
between  Grenada  and  Tobago  (the  last  belonging  zoologi- 
cally, aa  has  been  already  demonstrated,  lo  South  America), 
the  fauna  of  the  AntUlean  chiun,  instead  of  l>elng  a  mix- 
ture of  that  of  the  almost  contiguous  countries,  diSera  much 
from  alt,  emd  exhibits  in  some  groups  a  degree  of  specialty 
wliich  may  be  not  unfitly  compared  with  that  of  oceanic 
islands.  Except  such  as  are  of  coral  formation,  the  An- 
tilles are  hilly,  not  to  aay  mountainous,  their  summits  rising 
ta  places  to  an  devation  of  SOOO  feet,  and  newly  all,  prior 
1  See  preceding  lOOtDOts. 
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to  their  oocnpatiim  by  Europeans,  wen  covered  with  luxu- 
riant foies^  which,  assisting  in  the  collectifHi  and  condensar 
tion  of  the  douds  brought  by  the  trade  winds,  ensured  its 
own  vitality  by  predpitaling  frequent  and  long-continued 
rains  upon  the  fertile  soil.  Under  such  conditions  we  might 
expect  lo  find  an  extremely  plentiful  animal  population, 
one  as  rich  as  that  which  inhabits  ths  same  latitudeB  in 
Central  America,  not  many  degrees  farther  to  the  west; 
bat  no  instance  perh^is  can  be  died  whidi  shows  more 
strikingly  the  d^rence  between  a  oontiiMntaJ  and  an 
inaolar  fiwna,  dncei,  makiiy  srwy  allowance  tw  the  ravagei 
of  cultivation  by  dviliaed  man,  the  contrair  Is  the  case, 
and  possibly  ao  area  of  land  so  hi^y  lavored  by  nature  is 
so  poorly  famished  with  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life. 
Here,  as  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Australian  Region, 
we  find  Birds  constituting  the  supreme  ctass — the  scarcity 
of  mammals  bdng  accounted  for  in  some  measure  as  a 
normal  efieot  of  insularity. 

Qlandng  at  the  entire  chain,  we  may  first  set  aude  the 
Bahama^  a  sDcaesnon  of  emerged  oonJ  reeft  founded  on, 
and  to  the  south  aitd  e«st  sarrotmded  by,  shoals  or  lianka, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  deeper  channels ;  and  then 
by  drawing  a  line  to  the  south  of  the  islands  of  8L  Croix 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  we  find  that  this  line  divides  the  chain 
into  two  groups  of  distinct  character — that  lying  lo  the  south- 
ward and  eastward,  almoet  identical  with  the  "  Windward 
Islands"  of  some  geographers,'  which,  excepting  Antigna 
and  Barbsdoes,  are  almost  entirely  volcanic,  while  no  direct 
trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  is  known  in  the  group  lying 
to  the  northward  and  westward.  These  three  divisions, 
however  natund  in  appearance,  can  hardly  be  affirmed  to 
form  as  many  loological  provinces,  owing  to  the  absolnts 
dearth  of  information  respecting  many  of  them,  and  tha 
insuffident  amount  which  has  bMn  received  of  the  remin- 
der. Taking  the  whole  of  the  Antitlean  Snbr^on,  the 
Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Sombrero. 
St.  Bartholomew,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  and 
St.  Luda  are  the  only  islands  of  the  ornithology  of  which 
we  have  anything  more  than  what  may  be  oiUed  a  casual 
account;  and  hence,  though  valoable  obeeiraljons  respect- 
ing some  of  the  rest  have  Men  placed  on  record  bf  trmvel- 


ling  naturalistf^  any  attempt  to  separate  the  Bnbregion  into 
proper  prorinoes  wonld  nectssarily  be  of  the  cruMsl  kind, 
and  here  cannot  be  made,  though  doubtlen  sndi  provinces 


oy  luriner  invesogauon, 

le  41  families,  I  of  which  (Tbdida)  la 
i  more  (CfarcMdiB  and  (htingida)iu» 
■opical  Begion,  8  (MnMitiida,  yir«- 


will  eventuallv  be  defined  with  preddon. 

Still  enough  is  known  of  the  Birds  of  this   (^junctcr 
Snbn^on  to  enable  us  to  draw  some  conclu-   tuio  tkmi- 
sions,  though  certain  of  them  seem  espedally   l^**  ■■■■1 
likely  to  be  overset  by  further  investigation.   I*"*™- 

It  is  inhabited  by  some  4 " 

not  found  elsewhere,  2  in__.       

confined  to  the  Neotropical  Begion,  8  ( 
onidie,  Tanagrida,  Idend/c,  l)/ramiaa,  ZVoeiUIida,  Quhar- 
lida,  and  Aramida)  are  common  to  that  and  the  NearcUc 
Btgion,  but  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  30  are  of 
much  more  general  distribution,  but  2  of  these  ( IVoijtxndia 
and  fYrmlidit)  are  not  found  in  the  Nearctic  Begion,  and, 
as  Ihe  above  numbers  show,  there  is  no  family  oommtMi  to 
that  B^on  and  the  Antillean  Subrcgion  without  also  oc- 
currins  in  other  parts  of  the  Neotropical  B^<a).  On 
the  whole,  thecerore,  the  afGnitf  of  the  Subr^on  to  th* 
Neotropical  rather  than  to  the  Nearctic  BegUHi  is  (ally 
made  out.  About  140  genera  are  found  in  the  Antilles, 
of  which  30  are  pecaliar  lo  it,  l>eing  a  considerably  lai^er 
proportion  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  the  Neotropical 
Begion.  Of  these  30  genera,  which  are  all  Land-birds,  4 
bdong  to  Tardida,  1  to  each  of  Sfniotiitida,  ViramidtE, 
AmptiidiE,  and  Qertbida,  2  to  Jimagrida  and  Eaihehadm 
respectivdy,  1  to  each  of  leUrida  and  T^Taniadie,  5  to  Tnt- 
ehilidiL,  1  to  Oaprinudgida,  2  to  Picidas,  1  to  IbdtdtE,  2  to 
Trogonida,  Oucatida,  and  Strigida  respectively,  and  1  lo 
(Mv.ndnda}  Beddee  these,  21  more,  which  it  is  perhaps 
unneceasary  to  particularize,  do  not  exceed  the  limils  of 
■  laths  liDguigs  ofothen,  Ihe  "Windward  Iilinda  "  b<Kla  irllh 
UutiDlque  ind  lo  continue  to  Trinidad,  whlls  the  remaludBT  ot  tha 
Leoer  AntlllH,I>lag  eutwinl  of  Porto  Rico,  are  oiled  the '■Lee- 
irinl  iBUodg."  Othsr  luthoiitleB  name  all  the  nnaller  Idaoda  so  Ikr 
■s  St.  Thomu  "  Windward  laluidi."  aod  tbow  further  weitwaid  Ihe 
"  Leawird."  Crsalee  appear  to  ipply  these  terms  relUlTely  to  thatr 
■D  habitetion,  jiut  u  the  dweller  on  Ihe  bmh  of  ■  rirec  speaks  of 
upstnsn]"Bnd''dawn  atceaia"  with  the  sole  rererenoe  tolhapoil- 
tion  haoccupleaon  thsmirgloi  Md  It  might  be  wished,  thongh  that 
were  rala,  thit  the  lue  ot  terms  so  little  dednlte  ahould  be  abas- 


die  Neotropical  r«ioii,iThiIe  5  othMs,  belonging  respective- 
ly to  the  faniliEB  Onitdida,  Frtgatida,  AwUidiB,  (Mumbida, 
ioA  Bolivia,  occurDoth  here  and  elsewhere  in  that  Begion 
.without  reaching  the  Nearctic  except  aa  niiaKglers.  Ferit- 
toglosta,  beloa^ng  to  (he  familj  MrtMlillida,  ia  (he  only 

S1119  common  to  the  Nearctic  K^on  and  ^e  Antiltean 
bregion  vithoQl  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  Neotropical 
Begion,  all  the  temuaing  Antillean  genera  inhabiting  both 
Korth  and  South  America.  The  diatribution  of  eome  of 
the  peculiar  genera  merits  a  little  attention,  for  IB  out  of 
the  30  are  tranfined  to  a  single  island,  or  nearly-connected 
group  of  islands.  Thus,  Cuba  has  6  believed  to  be  restrict- 
ed to  its  soil;  Jamaica,  7;  Hispaniolaj  2 ;  and  the  so-called 
"Windward  Islands,"  probably  4;  while  none  are  knows  to 
be  sbsolulety  limited  to  the  Bahamas,  lo  Porto  Bico,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  It  is  possible,  iodeed,  that  HispanloUand 
Porto  Bico,  if  as  well  explored  as  Cuba  and  Jamaica  have 
been,  might  tell  a  very  different  story. 
2,,U„(  Puisaing  the  subject  further,  and  entering,  so 

and  ml-  &r  as  space  will  allow,  upon  a  consideration  of 
P»t  details,  we  find  that  there  are  of  Laad-birds 

(peciea.  about  200  resident  species,  and  nearly  90  which 
are  not  resident,  but  migratory.  These  la«t  belong  to  about 
56  genera,  of  which  some  40  nave  no  resident  insular  rep- 
Maenta lives,  while  those  migrants  pertaining  to  genera  which 
pcesesB  permanent  residents  are  nearly  all  ss  much  Neotrop- 
ical as  Neaictic  id  character.  Moat  of  these,  eo  far  as  is 
koown,  visit  Cuba  only,  where  over  80  are  recorded  as  occur- 
riDK,  while  but  30  reach  Jamaica.  The  number,  however, 
in  the  island  last  named,  and  in  others,  would  most  likely 
be  not  inconsiderably  increased  did  competent  observers 
but  exist,  though  the  fact  that  a  well-known  species  like  the 
Hamming-bitd  of  eastern  North  America  (Trochilttt  eolu- 
hrit)  does  not  seek  its  winter  abode  in  any  of  the  islands 
except  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba,  tends  to  lessen  the  force  of 
•uch  a  suppoeition,  and  points  to  our  actual  knowledge  be- 
ing not  very  far  wrong.  Among  the  more  interesting  of 
pecaliar  forms  is  one  genus  of  Turdvla  {Mimoeietlla),  which 
IS  represented  by  4  distinct  species,  found  in  the  Babamaa, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola  respectively.  Another  ^- 
niu  M  the  same  family  {Margaropt)  has  a  apecies  ranging 
from  HisiMniola  to  the  Virgin  blands,  and  a  second  spe- 
des  inhabidng^  Hartiutqae  and  St.  Lucia  only,  these  two 
islands  posBeaaing  at  the  lame  lime  a  third  and  peculiar 
genus  {Sluatipluxnldiit),  containing  Imt  a  single  species, 
common  to  both,  while  they  also  have  another  genua  (Oin- 
tloeerMa),  a  distinct  species  of  which  inhabits  either  isl- 
and, though  a  third  species  of  the  same  is  found  in  Guad- 
aloupe  and  Nevis.  The  genus  Oerilaota,  belonging  to 
the  CarebidtB,  is  remarkable  in  that  it  occurs  in  nearlr 
every  island  except  Cuba;  but  what  seems  to  be  still 
more  extraordinary  is  that  the  species  found  in  the  Bahamas 
(01  baiameatu),  and  there  atone  in  the  whole  Subre^oo, 
also  occurs  in  Cozumel,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan, 
though  Cuba  intervenes.  The  diatribndon  of  i^wlalia, 
of  the  Jhmaorida,  reeemblei  that  of  Mimoekliia,  above 
ticed,  only  tbat  here  Porto  lUco  also  has  iu  diUinct  repre- 
sentative species.  Of  the  peculiar  genera  of  Huminiu^- 
birda,  Eulampit  has  2  species — one  ranging  ^m  BL  Lucia 
to  Nevis,  butthe  second  eztendingnorthward  to  St.  Thomas. 
JilAurui,  a  very  remarkable  form,  is  restricted  to  Jamaica, 
.while  Jfdiini^  is  common  to  that  island  and  HiBpaniola — 
each  of  these  genera  consisting  of  hut  one  species  only,  and 
the  last  is  the  smallest  known  bird.  OrlAorAyneAiu  seems 
to  have  li  spetaes,  one  extending  from  St.  Thomas  to  Do- 


Antilles,  of  which  only  one,  and  Qi»t  of  exc^tionally 
developed  migratory  habits,  occurs  elsewhere.  The  peca- 
liar family  Tbdidfs  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  it  ii 
onlv  necesaary  here  to  remark  that  the  uagle  genus  Tbdut 
which  it  contains  seems  to  have  G  species,  one  limited  ta 
each  of  the  large  inlands,  Cuba,  Jajnuca,  Hispaniola,  and 
Porto  Bico,  the  fifth  being  from  an  unknown  locality,^ 
Much  the  same  has  to  be  said  of  SaurolJiera,  a  genni  of 
Oucalida,  which  is  represented  by  a  distinct  qtecies  in. 
each  of  these  four  islandE,  while  another  genus  of  the 
same  fhmily,  Hmtamii,  with  one  species,  is  peculiar  to 
Jamaica,  liie  Trogonida  have  two  genera,  PrvmoUla  and 
TtnmolrogOTi,  each  with  a  single  species,  the  former  pecaliar 


Barbadoea ;  and,  finally,  Sporadwmt  has  one  species  in  Cuba 
and  at  least  one  of  the  Bahamas,  a  second  species  in  His- 
paoiola.  and  a  third  in  Porto  Rico.  Of  genera  of  Hum- 
ming-birds, which  are  not  confined  lo  the  Antilles,  Lam- 
pamii,  a  widely-ranging  genus,  has  two  species  peculiar 
to  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico  respectively;  while  a  third 
extends  from  Hispaniola  to  St.  Thomas.  (Hypte,  which 
has  two  species  in  Mexico,  has  a  third  peculiar  to  Cube, 
while  DoneAa  is  represented  in  two  of  the  Bahamas  (New 


Coitral  Ameripa,  and  none,  so  far  as  known,  oocurring 
Cuba;   and  thus  we  have   aflbided  us  another  case   of 
interrupted  generic  dixtribution  somewhat  like  though  not 
^nite  10  extraordinary  as  that  of  CathMa  already  noticed. 
Id  all,  about  17  species  of  TntkUida  an  fbuiid  In  the 


__  Cuba,  and  (he  latter,  which  exhibits  a  i 
afiSnity  to  the  African  genuia  Hapoloderma,  to  Hispanioh. 
PteaAoteap*,  a  genus  of  SlHgidic,  is  peculiar  to  Jainaica, 
but  OymnogbBix,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  has  (me 
species  limited  to  (Siba,  while  a  second  extends  from  Poil» 
Bico  to  some  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Cuba  also,  beadta 
a  widely-ranging  species  of  Kestrel  (n»nuneiiJiu),  haa  a 
second  species  which  is  peculiar  to  the  island.  Jamaica 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  no  Kestrel  at  ail. 

Any  apecnlations  as  to  the  former  history  of  the  Antilles 
derived  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  existing, 
omia  would  be  vaJn,  It  is  enough  to  perceive,  as  the  pre- 
ceding facta  will  show,  that  there  must  here  have  been  i>« 
ordinary  amount  of  upheaval  and  subaidence,  of  tuming 
land  into  water  and  water  into  land,  to  account  for  the 
present  distribution  of  their  avifauna.  More  wonderful 
than  any  evidence  given  by  the  Birds,  is  that  which  is  af- 
forded by  other  Classes.  It  is  asserted  that  SolaioJm,  aa 
Antillean  genus  of  Inaectlvorous  Mammala,  has  its  neaieat 
ally  in  a  Malagasy  form ;  and  a  splendid  Butterdy,  found 
only  in  Jamaica  ( Urania  (tmnii),  belongs  to  a  ^ns  of 
which  while  two  other  apecies  are  known  from  Central  and 
South  America  respectively,  the  only  other  genus  resem- 
bling it  is  one  that  inhabile  Madagascar. 

in.  The  NEARcnc  Rkoion  comprises  all   k^^_ 
tbat  is  left  of  the  American  Continent  after   kboioi. 
the  Neotropical  B^ou  has  been  taken  off,  and 
certain  outlying  ^croups  of  islands,  such  as  the   52"**" 
Aleudan  duUn,  with  its  immediate  dependen- 
cies, and  the  Bermudas — none  of  them,  however,  bmigof 
any  great  importance,— as  well  as  the  circumpolar  luidE 
lying  westward  of  long.  60°  W.,  and  Greenland.    The  cut- 
£nee  of  these  two  lU^ions,  as  before  slated  (page  618),  arc 
as  yet  hut  vaguely  traced.     All  that  is  known  for  certain 
is  that  the  more   northern  runs  ctmsiderably  southwaid 
along  the  highlands  of  Central  America,  ami  that  its  in- 
fiuence,  aa  determined  by  the  presence  of  resident  genem 
of  northern  extraction,  is  perceptibly  felt  on  the  sunmiita 
or  slopes  of  the  mountains,  at  least  so  far  southwari  aa  laL 
20°  N.     In  the  lowlands  the  boundary  lies  nuich  furtfacc 
towards  the  north,  and,  perhaps,  in  geneisl  lemu,  may  be 
placed  somewhere  about  lat  26°  N.,  while  both  in  lowland* 
and  highlands,  as  above  expluned,  the  northern  u  ' 


have  turned  their  Sight  southward,  and  tesM 
in  summer,  when  they  have  r^ired  to  their  northern 
homes.  If  the  avi&una  of  the  Neotropical 
Kcgion  could,  in  a  wide  sense,  be  truly  termed  Sj^Sw. 
homogeneous,  much  more  is  this  the  stale  of  ui^'^ 
the  cane  with  the  Nearctic  Of  the  63  bmilies' 
of  Birds,  which  is  the  highest  number  that  it  seems  poM- 
ble  to  count  for  this  region,  only  1,  (AomindiE,  is  peoiliar, 
and  the  validity  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  has  been 
estabtisbed  as  such  may  be  open  to  question ;  44  of  them 
are  also  PalKarctic;  and  the  remaining  18  are  commaa  10 
the  Neotropical  Region,  of  which  last  number  at  least  4 
( Trogomda,  Flotida,  Frtgatida.  and  Pkoetoafula)  ha»e  a 
much  more  extended  range.  Thus  there  are  14  peculiariy 
American  fiimiliea  left  These  are  MiaoUUidat,  OmbUm, 
Tanagnda,  VireoKidix,  Iderida,  7\/rmnida,  IVtieUlida,  X^ 
molubt,  Arida,  OdKartida,  Craadct,  Meltegrida,  f— •■--^ 


for,  though  included  by  Ur.  Coues,  they  are  omiUed  b. 
Professor  Baird  from  his  SforiJi  Amtriean  Birdt,  the  dmmI 
irtedbrl-Klrufaitiu* 


I*  wrtlw.    Tkar  an  al 
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recent  work  on  the  nlgect.  The  clsim  of  Obrebidm  to  be 
conndered  Nearctic  ii  also  slender,  rescins  on  the  fact  that 
m  small  colony  of  the  Sagar-bird  which  inhabltg  the  Ba- 
haniaa  (OerMoia  bahamentu)  haa  eetabllahed  itself  on  one 
of  the  FJorida  CajE.*  The  Arida  are  represented  in  the 
Begion  by  a  singla  species  only — the  long-knovn  Carolina 
Panakeet  ( Comma  oaroiinemu) ;  and  the  Tixnaaridte,  a 
fiunily  containing  upwards  of  forty  genera,  have  nut  one 
genua  (I^raaga),  execoplified  by_  foor  or  6ve  Bpedes,  oat 
of  abont  a  dozen,  which  occnr  within  ita  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarly  American  families 
beet  represented  in  the  NearcIJc  B^on  seem  to  be  fonr  in 
number, — MaioiUtida,  by  13  genera  and  abont  50  species, 
Vwamidm  by  1  genus  and  14  species,  lettrida  by  S  genent 
and  21  species,  emd  Tj/namida  by  S  genera  and  26  species. 
The  Srst  of  these,  however,  can  alone  be  regarded  as  em- 
inently charactenstic  of  the  Begion,  unce  that  aflbrda  a 


onida  havinE  5  genen  and  SO  speciee,  Iderida  24  g 
•nd  106  specie^  and  Tfranriidte  71  genera  and  324  q 
in  the  Neotropical  Region. 

Coming  now  to  the  genera  of  Nearctic  birds,  we  may 
put  the  number  perhaps  at  830,  of  which  24  seem  to  be 
pecnilar  to  the  B^ion ;  2  of  them  belong  to  Tnrdidie,  1  to 
CAomindiB,  Parida,  Troglodytida,  and  Motae^ida  reepect- 
iTely,  5  to  EnAmtidce,  2  to  OOnrida,  one  to  each  of  Piiidix, 
Fiileonida,  and  (MmnUdte,  5  to  Telraonida,  and  1  to  Seolo- 


oititke,  here  most  abundantly  repreMoCed  by  geaei*,  are 
'"'  e  abundantly  represented  in  like  manner  else- 

where. In  the  Neotropical  rcgio"  we  have 
some  30  and  in  the  Old  World  some  15  genera 
£5}?"  of  the  former,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Ne- 
^^  areUc  Eegion;  and  the  Old  World  has  some 

80  genera  of  the  latter  which  aie  not  found  in  the  New. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  subdi- 
Tide  the  American  Tetratmidm  into  sections  or  sab-families, 
we  find  that  while  one  of  thoae  sectiona,  the  OdorUoiAo- 
ruuE,  is  peculiar  to  America,  the  balance  as  i^aida  the 


lately  pecnliar,  at  well  as  3  others  which  are  also  found 
in  the  FaWrctic  R^on.  With  this  region,  indeed,  the 
Nearctic  has  about  128  senera  in  common,  having  178 
which  are  also  Neotropical.  Betumiog  to  these  last  pres- 
ently, it  may  be  advisaole  here  to  eive  some  particulars  of 
those  which  are  common  to  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic 1  belongs  to  each  of  the  families  Turdida  and  Ometi- 
da;  3  to  S^mida,  2  to  Farida,  I  to  SiUida,  OerUaidie,  Tro- 
gM^tiiiie,  and  Alaudida  respectively,  2  to  each  of  Motaeit- 
lida  and  Himndinida,  1  to  Am>tiida  and  Lamida  respect- 
ively, 7  to  Friagmida,  2  to  ESrAeritida,  3  to  OonidOj  1  to 
each  of  Omididas  and  Aleedinida,  3  to  Pidda,  9  to  Stngvia, 
10  to  Flueonidix,  1  to  Ooluminda,  3  to  Tetraonidai  and  (Ao- 
radriida  respectively,  2  to  each  of  HixmaUmidida,  Recur- 
mrixHdce,  and  PHataropodidm,  7  to  Scolopaadiz,  1  to  Ibidida 
and  Ptalaieida  respectively,  4  to  Ardadix,  I  to  Oruidcc,  6 
to  EaUid(x,  1  to  Phanieopt^vke,  18  to  Analtda,  1  to  each  of 
SaUdce,  Pdeeanida,  and  I^iUaentortidda,  6  to  Lariiia,  3  to 
ProetUariidce,  1  to  each  of  Oobpnbida  and  PodSe^>edida,  and 
10  to  Aleidct.^  Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  no  leas  than  57, 
or  more  than  oat'^ixA  of  the  whole  330  genera,  are  purely 
Land-birds, — a  very  large  proportion. 

The  geuera  which  occur  both  m  the  Nearctic  and  Neotrop- 
ical B^ons,  without  appearing  in  the  Palearctic,  must 
be  divided  into  two  categories  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relationa  of  the  avifaunas  of  the  ^rst  two. 
These  cathodes  conutt  of  those  genera  which,  being  only 
winter  viutants  Co  the  southern  Region,  do  not  breed  there, 
and  those  which  may  fairly  be  called  common  to  both.  The 
latter  need  perhaps  no  further  attention,  aiW  what  has 
been  previously  said  of  the  Central- American  Subregion 
(p.  6w),  but  the  former  require  some  notice.  Of  those 
in  this  category  1  genua  belongs  to  each  of  the  families 
SflvwUe  and  Tro^tdytidix,  S  1o  MmolilHdte,  6  to  £^»6e- 
midx,  1  to  hltndm,   TroAiiida,  Pieida,  and  CUumMifiB 

\  Df  mui J  Amertcan  Bfrda,apAc1aIlfWfttflr-hlTds,  which  fftnutttiM 
U  time  occur  u  itnwlen  lo  Europe,  do  sccoont  tiu  her«  be«a  taksn, 
ud.  of  couna,  Iheji^l  not  be  reef  nned  la  our  eompiiUlloD  or  Pile- 

'""*'  •  IBMbUibed  on  CosomaL,  which  Is  not  a  FIi 


reB|>ecdv«ly,  S  lo  Scolopaeida,  and  I  to  Fialaropodidm— 
27  in  all.  These  must,  of  ooniae,  be  considered  charac- 
teriitic  of  the   Nearc^  B^ion,  and   might,  indeed,  be 


we  find  the  number  of  pecnliar  and  charactariadc  genera 
(taken  tf^ether)  of  the  Nearctic  B^on  to  be  only  61— a 
smaller  number  Ihaii  that  of  the  gweraof  Land-biras  alone 
(67)  which  are  common  to  the  PalRarcti<^  and  considerably 
less  than  half  the  Dumber  of  sU  genera  which  are  buiKl 
(m  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  (128),  while  the  remaining 
^era  which  are  striMly  comouHi  to  the  Neotropical  (151) 
IS  much  lareer  again.  Thus,  regarded  umply  from  m 
omithohwm  point  of  view,  what  we  call  the  Setidie 
"  B^on  seems  to  have  no  right  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  primary  Regions  of  the  earth's  snrface,  and  to  be  of 


ofOcDsraot    0«n»nof 


Patagonlan  Sabrsgion ^... 

Amaianian        "        ..... 

SHbandaan         "        

CtDtral-Amerioao  SnbrBgion.. 
Aatillean                      " 
N«antie  B«gion 


It  is  not,  however,  intended  here  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  Nearctic  Region  in  a  loo^eogtaphical  sense.  If  that 
position  conld  be  succeeefully  disputed,  it  must  be  done  on 
more  than  ornithological  grounds,  and  a  conaideratioD  of 
them  would  be  out  ot  place  in  this  article.  It  is  enough 
to  mention  that  though  the  Maw  mala  would  poseibly  lead 
to  much  the  same  conclotion  u  the  Birds  do,  yet  the  lower 
Classes  of  Vertebrates— BeptUee,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes 
— would  most  likely  have  a  contrary  tendency,  while  Che 
present  writer,  is  qnite  unable  to  guess  at  the  result  which 
would  be  afibrded  by  the  Invertebrates.  Now,  as  in  map- 
ping  out  the  world  into  loological  Re^ons  all  animals  hava 
to  be  regarded,  he  has  no  wish  to  disturb  Che  scheme  which 
has  been  so  g^ierally  approved,  but  contents  himself  with 
pointing  out  Chat  the  case  for  its  adoption  is  not  in  this 
particukr  instance  strengthened  by  the  evidence  given  by 
the  Class  Avei. 

A  great  m^ority  of  the  Nearctic  bmilies  and 
genera  of  Binls  appear  to  be  generally  distrib-  p'Tj^" 
nted  throughout  all  the  "  Snbregiona,"  or  per-  uona^nd 
haps  it  would  be  better  Co  call  then  "prov-  proilneM. 
inces,"  into  which  ingenuity  can  separate  the 
Region.  And  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  what  haa 
been  urged  in  the  preceding  ^ragraph.  it  seems  unneces- 
saiT  to  treat  of  eadi  "Subregion"  or  "provinoe"  so  fully 
as  hta  hitherto  been  done  in  the  present  article.  Indeed 
such  districts  are  not  easily  defined,  and  their  definition 
rests  rather  on  difierences  of  species  than  of  higher  groups, 
as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  discuBsing  the  several , 
oomponent  parts  of  the  other  Regions  we  have  considered. 
Professor  Baird,  in  a  masterly  treatise  on  this  and  another 
subject,*  would  first  divide  that  portion  of  North  America 
which  constitutes  the  Nearctic  Region  into  tuio  principal 
sections,  the  Eastern  extending  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
westward  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  over  the 
valley  of  the  Miraiseippi  and  its  fertile  prairies  to  about 
long.  100°  W.,  where  the  sterile  plains  bc^.  The  west- 
em  boundary  of  this  division,  however,  is  not  shanily  de- 
fined, nor  does  it  coincide  with  an^  meridian  line,  but  lies 
somewhat  obliquely  and  intetdigitates  with  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  next  division  by  extending  westward  along 
the  river-bottoms.  Marching  with  this  irr^ular  frontier 
we  have  the  second,  or  Westeruj  great  division  reaching 
thence  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  though  the  cha- 
racter of  its  avilauna  is  much  the  same  through  and  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  of  California  and 
Or^on,  it  changes  somewhat  on  their  western  slope  and 
thence  to  the  sea,  exhibiting  modifications  which  may 
I'Ttae  DMribatloa  snd  MigntloDi  of  North  Amarlcui ^BliAk* 


n-MT  (JsDuMT,  llareh,  and  M>r,  18M). 
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_  D  all  (ArMjproTincee  for  the 
whole  of  the  more  •oathera  paM  of  the  Nearctic  Bccioa, 
while  each  of  Ihem  shows,  u  might  be  expected,  indico- 
tioDi  of  addidoiul  chmnge,  sabject  in  great  meuare  to  the 
degree  of  iMtitode  nndar  which  anj  puticalaj  localitj  in 
them  mtj  lie. 

BjtTin^  thus  pointed  out  the  three  prOTiDcce  into  which 
this  portion  of  the  Region  can  be  aepaniled,  it  may  be  well 
to  coll  ftom  Profteeor  Baird'a  inTCstigationB  of  the  inject 

some  fbrther  details.  The  boundary  of  the 
^^IJ^^  EMtem  province,  which,  (aking  up  tm  old  name, 
Inee.  we  may   periian   term   the      Alleghanian"— 

&0D1  the  piincipal  moantain  rsnge  within  its 
limila, — iIuIb  from  the  Qnlf  of  Hezioo,  near  the  eastern 
border  of  Texas,  pertiape  between  the  rivera  Braioe  and 
Sabine,  and  following  the  coona  of  Uie  former  to  the  great 
American  Dewrt,  in  about  long.  1(H>°  W.,  nrni  northward, 
foiced  sometimes  more  or  Ion  weatward,  especiallj  along 
Qm  Flatia,  tad  sometimee  eastward.    It  ctoeeea  the  Platte 


•outhem  frontier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  rapidly 
Inclines  to  the  westward,  and  including  Che  valleja  ix  the 
BaakaLchewan  and  the  Athabasca,  it  craasea  the  Bock; 
Hounlaiot,  and  cutting  the  river  Yukon  below  die  junction 
of  ihe  Felly  and  the  Porcupine,  loeee  itself  in  the  witds 
^-,.,  which   border   the   Arctic  Ocean.     Since  the 

J™^!!^  Middle  province — on  which  as  yet  no  more 
precise  name  has  been  beatowed — Ilea  for  the 
most  part  between  the  Alleghanian  and  the  WeeCero  or 
"  Oalilbmian,"  as  it  has  been  entitled,  the  boundaries  of 
this  last  had  beat,  ao  &r  as  ia  possible,  be  given.  lU  extent 
raiifimi  '^^  southward  and  northward  is  somewhat 
miKw  indefinite.  The  avi&nna  of  Cape  San  Lucas, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Old  or 
Xiower  California,  is  aaid  lo  be  thoroushly  that  of  the 
"Middle"  province,  but  whether  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
montoty  is  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  thereto,  or  only  its 
eastertt  border,  is  not  known.  It  appean,  however,  that 
■ome  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  Che  Middle  prov- 
ince find  their  way  to  the  Pacific  coast  through  a  break 
in  the  mountains  oppoeite  to  San  Diego,  and  it  is  Co  be 
nanarked  that  the  difference  between  Uie  species  of  birds 
Jband  at  Cape  San  Lucas  (of  which  about  a  score  are 
abaolotely  peculiar)  and  of  Maxatlan,  though  separated 
only  by  Uie  breadth  of  the  Oulf  of  California,  is  very  great. 
Northward  the  boundary  of  the  Califbmian  province  prob- 
ably rune  along  the  Biem  Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Moun- 
lains  before  named,  so  that  its  extent  is  contracted  to  a 
ipere  strip  aloug  the  coast,  while  still  further  to  the  north, 
in  British  Culumlna,  no  precise  details  of  its  limits  have 
as  yet  reached  this  countrr.  But  it  would  seem  that  in 
Alaska,  as  will  presently  be  sCaCed  at  greater  length,  an 
avifauna  presenting  many  verjt  different  chuacten  from 
aay  fband  elsewhere  in  America  is  reached,  for  here  we 
imber  of  genuine  Ptl«arctic  forms. 
But  these  are  not  all  the  zoological  provinces 
o  which  this  part  of  North  America         '~  ~ 


e  rest,  extending  far  to  the  south- 


the  "Canadian."  from  the   ancient  colony  of  that 

constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  IL  but  its  limits  must  be 
confessed  to  be  indefinite  in  a  high  degree.  The  eastern 
half,  at  lease,  of  the  British  pooncmions  in  North  America 
are  herein  included,  and  the  province  may  be  deemed  to 
extend  aeroM  Davis's  Strait  to  Greenland. 


has  admirably  carried  out  Che  further  subdivision  of  the 
Eastern,  or,  as  ic  has  been  termed,  the  Alleghanian  prov- 
ince, together  with  part  of  what  has  juaC  been  denominated 
the  Canadian.  Regarding  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
continent  as  one  pnivinoe,  he  recognizes  in  it  the  existence 
of  seven  distinct  ornithological  bunas,  namely,  the  Fieri- 
dan,  the  Louisiauian,  the  Carolinan.  the  Alleghanian,  the 
Canadian,  the  Hudsonian,  and  the  American  A  rctic,  com- 
paring Ihem  alio  with  the  distribution  therein  of  Mmimals 


DS.  Li 

and  Bcpliles.'  To  describe  more  fully  the  kxNindaiies  iri 
these  fiumae  would  be  to  eater  on  nuttfete  too  spei^  (or 
our  iiresent  punMse,  and  it  must  suffice  to  direct  Mtentioa 
to  this  essay  of^  Mr.  Allen's,  which,  like  othen  of  hii,* 
Chough  their  titles  may  seem  to  indicate  for  tbem  bnt  a 
limited  soope^  has,  in  truth,  a  very  general  bearing. 

The  proviuoee  above  named  (and  natorally  p^g^jf^ 
the  districts  which  they  comprise)  appear  to  be  dUiflm- 
chaiacteriied  rather  hj_  the  preeenoe  or  ahaenoe  ?^J^ 
of  certain  species  of  widely^spread  genera  than  '■'*"■■■ 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  genera  thansdves,  and 
mach  leaa  of  bmilies,  bnt  it  seems  expedient  to  notice 
some  of  the  chief  exceptions  to  general  <&stribation  in  lite 
latter  of  these  groups.  First  we  have  the  peculiar  family 
of  Oiamaada,  restricted  so  br  as  it  known  to  the  ooast- 
district  of  Caliibmia,  where  it  is  repKMfUed  hj  a  ungle 
genus  and  a  single  species;  and  th^  anumg  Sunilia  of 
Kreater  range,  the  Oarebida,  already  introdaMd  to  as  as  a 
neotropical  group,  bnt  in  the  Nearcdc  Region  existing 
only  in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  a  spedes  of  Otrtiuata 
before  noticed;  the  Arida,  nowadan  almost  limited  10 
Western  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  but  fbrmeKy 
known  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  MuMtiptti  to  the 
'erge  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  even  occasiofMlly  pene- 
rating  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Y(^ ;  tba 


Oaihi^iida,  of  which  one  genns  {Pteiidogiyplmt),  ha.iia$ 
tor  its  sole  ^edes  one  of  the  largeat  bilde  of  fti|  '  ' 
Califbmian  VuiCure  (P.  ealifonuaiau),  ia  c     " 


f  flight,  the 


I   most  of  the 


ennsylvania.  New  England,  and  Chn- 
9  (!Dmlalida),  belonging  t«  tbe  aoulb- 
Colorado  eastward,  and  so  far  to  the 


Pacific  coast  from  a  little  north  of  the  Columbia  River  to 
the  Colorado,  extending  eastward  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
while  of  another  genus  {Oalharla)  one  species  ranges  from 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Saskatchewan,  but  a  second 
hardly  strays  fuither  northwanl  than  North  Carolina,  and 
doea  not  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  Stales; 
the  Turkeys  (Mdea^Hda:),  found  onl^  to  the  eaotward  of 

tbe  Rocky  MounCains,  and   i ~-*.~^   :«   ~ 

settled  districts  of  Pennsj'  — 
ada;  the  Wood-Ibises  (3> 
ern  country  from  the  Colorado  ei 
north  as  tbe  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Carolina! ;  the  8 
bills  {PtcUaUidiB),  with  apparently  much  the  same  range 
as  the  last,  but  more  limited  towards  the  north,  being  of 
only  accidental  occurrence  on  the  Lower  Missiaaippi  and 
in  me  Carolinaa;  the  Courlans  (Aramidie),  (re^uentiu  in 
this  r^on  ontv  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  antTlhe 
coast  5  Florida;  the  Flamingoes  (PtowM^ta-ida},  with 
haunCs  nearly  as  much  confined,  though  occaBitKially  readk- 
ing  Soath  Carolina ;  the  Pelicans  (PeImoiuAs),  having  one 
species  abundant  in  the  Western  and  only  bj  chance  oo- 
curring  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  whila  a  aeoond 
is  of  strictly  marine  habit,  and  is  found  on  the  ooatf  of 
California,  and  in  the  Quif  of  Mexico  and  the  ahoala  of 
Fl<»ida.  The  single  representative  of  the  Daiteis  (Ptnttda) 
in  summer  reaches  North  Carolina  and  lUinois,  bat  that 
of  the  Frinte-birds  {^vgalida)  is  confined  to  the  ahorea  of 
the  great  Qulf,  while  that  of  the  Tropic-birds  (FMaelemliJa) 
not  only  hatinls  the  sane  waters  but  also  finds  a  nnEseiT 
Bermudas ;  Ihe  species  of  Divers  (OatvoMdu)  breed 
only  in  the  north — Halifax,  in  lat.  4fi°  N.,  Eieing  peili^a 
Clieir  most  soulhem  limit  of  reproduction ;  whil^  finally, 
tbe  Auks  [Aieida),  Sea-birds  of  northern  range,  exhibit 


Ihe  North  Padfic. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Ihe  pe~  ^i.a. 
..iliarily  of  the  avifauna  of  Alaska — Russian 
America,  as  it  was  formerlv  called — and  its  character  needs 
brief  notice.  The  list  of  ffirds  observed  in  this  tenitory,  as 
given  hj  Messrs.  Dall  and  Bannister,'  teems  after  due  re- 
vision Co  number  210  spedee.  Of  these  90  are  Land-birds, 
belonging  to  S3  genera,  whereof  20  at  the  outside  are  petn- 
liarly  American,  while  of  the  remaining  43,  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  Nearctic  and  Palaaictic  Mgiona,  3  are  found 
nowhere  else  In  the  New  World   bnt  in  Alaoka,  and  their 


G  actually  represented  by  spedee 

I  SiiIMdi  ^  llu  Mium 
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rcn,  irhile  the  third  ig  »  pecoUsc  species  of  Bullfinch, 
PgnitJaeimmL  Of  tbewholeMspecies  arLaad-bird»,23, 
or  utarfy  ime/imrtA,  mn  common  to  the  tiro  Kegions.  The 
Wtler-birds,  MDOonting  (o  116  spaues,  are  nferable  to  83 
genci*,  of  whidi  onlj  1  (all  bettm^ng  to  Seokpaeida)  are 
pecnUari?  Naanstio,  though  of  the  qwciee  68  *re  truly 
Amfinm  agaiDst  62  commtai  to  hoth  regions,  one  of  theee 
bat,  boweyer,  not  having  been  fotind  elsewhere  id  the 
New  Worid,  while  the  home  of  5  seems  doubtful.  These 
nomlwra  will  show  the  great  influence  of  Pattearctic  forms 
on  Alaska,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  some  of  the 
ordinary  nimmer-migraals  thither  would  seem  to  arrive 
thuv  from  Asia  as  the  Wagtail  and  Wiltow-Wren  just 
mentioned,  lo  which  should  poasiblj  be  added  the  Wheat- 
ear  iSaxMa  ttnanAe),  (or  though  that  species  is  known 
aa  a  regnlar  annnal  visitant  to  Greenland  and  Labrailor 
(where  it  breeds),  and  almost  aanuaUy  appears  aa  a  strag- 
gler <Hi  the  eaaton  man  of  the  United  States,  the  flocks 
which  throng  the  stony  hill-tope  of  Alaska  in  spring  are 
not  likely  to  have  performed  a  north-west  passage  from 
Eurou  and  indeed  it  is  atatod  that  apedmeni  from  Norton 
Boond  difbr  considerably  in  dimensions  from  those  ob- 
tained in  GhrepnUnd.  All  these  birds  are  unseen  in 
British  Colnmbia,  and  as  all  are  migratory,  the  infer- 
ence that  they  make  sotne  part  of  Asia  their  vinter- 
qnarters  is  almost  imaifltible. 

AAot  all,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  Terr  snrprinng  in 
Ihia,  when  we  omuder  the  narrowness  of  tne  channel*  by 
which  in  these  longitudes  the  New  World  is  divided  ftom 
the  Old,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  it  is  almost  within  the 
oooSnes  of  the  Arctic  circle  that,  apart  from  drcumpolar 


^,^„„  IB  oIosesL  At  any  rate,  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
■Dd  [^7-  though  they  look  like  stepping-stones  from  the 
bikiT  one  lo  the  other,  do  not  appear  to  be  used  as  a 

'■'"**  route  of  communication;  for  Mr.  Dall  calls 
especial  attention  lo  the  fiut  that  no  iotnision  of  Asiatic 
fomia  occuni  towards  the  western  end  of  the  chain,  while 
observing  thai  its  avi&una  beyond  Oonalaska  Is  rwnforoed 
by  sevenl  Arctic  specica  not  possessed  by  more  eastern 
blande.* 

Northward  of  the  Alentians  lies  a  little  volcanic  group 
known  aa  the  Ptybiiov  Islands,  whose  coasts  are  frequently 
cnonmbeied  by  ioe,  and  there  onlv  40  species  of  Birds  have 
as  yet  been  found,  while  those  whidi  breed  at«  about  12  in 
nnmber,  and  among  them  a  Sandpiper  (TUaga ptttoenanu), 
apparently  pecnliar  lo  St.  Paul's  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
group.  Chuy  one  of  the  characteristically  PalKarctic  forms, 
and  this  also  a  Water-bird  (lAiacita  vrvpggialU),  which  ap- 
pear but  in  Alaska,  seems  there  to  occur — a  fact  which 
points  yet  again  lo  the  more  northern  connection  of  the 
two  continenls  by  way  of  Cape  Prinoe-of- Wales  and  the 
East  Cape  (Vostochni)  of  Asia. 

BamudM.  ^^  ^''°  °^^  *"  '""'  ^  another  group  of 
islands,  situated  in  a  diflerent  ocean,  and  in 
fonnation  very  unlike  that  last  considered.  These  are  the 
Itermudaa,  a  cluster  of  low  coral-ree&  rising  &om  the 
Atlantic,  about  600  miles  from  Cape  Hatterao,  the  Dearest 

Kint  on  the  easlecu  coast  of  North  America.  They  possess 
t  few  Land-birds,  and  not  a  single  peculiar  species,  yet 
they  play  by  do  meaos  an  unimportant  part  as  a  reating- 
station  lo  the  flocks  of  migrants  ss  they  retreat  southward 
from  their  northern  homes  in  Labrador  and  Greenland, 
and,  though  leas  often,  on  their  northward  joumer  in 
spring.  Oalj  about  6  Land-birds  are  rtsident,  and  about 
aa  many  WaJer-birda  are  known  to  breed  there;  but  the 
number  of  sttagglen  is  large,  and  includes  two  or  three  of 
ondonbtedly  Enropean  extraction. 

Gnaolud.  Greenlaod  is  the  last  portion  of  the  Nearctic 
Begion  lo  which  we  shau  specially  invite  atten- 
tion, and  ther&  though  the  character  of  the  avi&iuna  is 
oertunlf  that  of  the  New  World,  yet  that  of  the  Old  is  very 
influential.  Out  of  the  46  genera  to  which  the  feathered 
inhatutanto  of  Oreenland  bdong,  none  are  peculiar  lo  the 
I^daaidic  Region,  while  Z—ZanolHekia,  one  of  the  £Me- 
rtiidg,  and  SiotUiliMa,  one  of  the  Xoridis— are  peculiar 
b>  the  Nearctic.    If  we  lake  the  species,  we  And  that  of  the 

1  fiskrlDg^  atnlt  la  said  alw  to  ba  TS17  •hulloii,  wUcb  ttet  !•  (Oi- 
■Uts  taiot  >(lll  inaMr  lalenhaaga  at  animal  life  In  patl  ■«■. 
■■  f  ij  lit  OalifontlaK  Aoaimif  t/  dsiMMr,  lllb  Ibnb, 


of  the  Old  are 

only  6.  Button  the  other  hand,  the  Sea-Eagle  {HaHattiu). 
the  Ringed  Plover  {.Xgiaiilit),  and  the  Snipe  {SeolrnxS 
which  breed  in  Greenland  are  those  of  Europe  instead  of 
their  American  congeneis;  and  the  Wfaeatear  (Sameaia.), 
the  Sanderlins  (Oi£b^),  the  Knot  ['Rmga  coniitw),  and 
the  BemacleOooee  {BtnSela  l«aeoip*i*)  wotUd  appemr  to 
crcee  the  Atlantic  from  the  east,  while  43  out  (tf  the  68 
inhabitant  species  are  eveir  bit  as  much  Palnarctic  as 
Nearctic;  and  2  more,  the  Ptarmigan  {Lagaom  mptitiri») 
and  Barrow's  Dock  ( Otanmiia  Manauia)  breed  abnndantly 
in  Iceland.  Following  the  western  ooast-liue  <for  of  the 
essteru  we  know  little]  to  the  Arctic  circle,'  we  find  the 
proportion  of  forms  which  are  common  to  the  Paliearctic 
B^ion  increase,  until  in  lat  76°  N.  or  theresbouls,  there 
are  (so  far  as  our  means  of  informatJon  will  allow  us  to 
judge)  no  species  of  Birds  which  have  not  beeu  known  to 
occur,  and  only  about  5  which  have  not  been  known  to 
breed,  in  the  Old  World. 

It  has  bcKi  already  slated  that  128  out  of  the  Bj„,u.ritv 
330  Nearctic  genera,  or  more  than  one-third,  of  nwcUs 
are  common  also  to  the  Palnarctic  Begion.  sndPalw- 
This  will  serve  to  show  the  great  similari^  of  |f^ 
the  two;  and  if  we  investigate  the  apeciee,  the 
sluiilarity  is  still  lo  a  great  extant  binne  out.  Taking  the 
number  of  Nearctic  species  at  700  (whi<^  is  perbape  an 
esagf^eration],  and  that  of  the  Palsarctic  at  SGO  (which  is 


ground  ■ 


rly  20  more  are  Palaarctic  but  occasionally  occor  in 
America,  and  about  60  are  Nearctic  which  from  time  to 
time  stray  to  Europe  or  Asia.*  But  this  is  not  the  only 
of  the  resemblance.  Of  many  genera  the  species 
the  New  World  are  represented  in  the  Old  by 
species  which  often  no  one  but  an  exi>ert  can  distinguish. 
Of  audi  repreeattative  or  parallel  species,  somewhere  about 
80  mi^t  be  numerated;  and  thus  the  relation  of  the  two 
regions  maj  be  concisely  stated : — 
Speeiss  lahabiUng  1  Spwiies  InhabiUng  ) 

th*  NsaMUo  Bs-     (say)  700.       ths     PalaantiB  V  (laj)BtO. 


(•")«>■  ^'^S^th'S^'^lc'n". 


(laj)  10. 


Nsaretis      apsels)  I 


found  ia  th«  Pa- 


l      ("riBO- 


PalBarstia  Bpsoist 

oaaa.ionslly 

tband  in  tha  TSa- 

arattd  Hagion....  J  Ivarc^o  Ragion 

rV.  The  Pxljbabctic  Bsaioi*  begins  with 
the  Atiantic  Islands  (Ihe  Asores,  Canaries,  and   ^^^ 
MadeiraeJ  and  includes  that  portion  of  North-   Bnio>. 
west  Africa  which  was  formerly  known  aa  the 
Barbary  Stal*^  the  whole  of  Europe  and  its   ^^ 
islands — from  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen  to  those 
of  the  Mediterranean — Asia  Minor^  Palestine,  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  all  the  rest  of  Ihe  Asiatic  continent  lying  to 
the  northward  of  the  Himalaya  Mouotains  and  of  a  line 
drawn  as  though  it  was  a  prolongation  of  that  range  lo  the 
eastward  somewhere  between  lat.  30°  and  36°  N.  till  it 
meets  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  Japan  and  the  Enrile 
Islands.    The  propriety  of  comprehending  thb  enormous 
tract  in  one  Zootogic^  Region  was  first  shown  by  Mr. 
Sclaler,  In  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  before  beoi 
made,'  and  aa  re^^irds  the  distribution  of  most  clssees  of 
animals  there  have  been  few  lo  doubt  that  it  is  an  extremely 
natural  one.     Not  indeed  altogether  so  homo- 

CeouB  as   the  Nearctic   Begion,  it  presents   v^^^" 
rever  even  at  il>  extreme  points  no  very   tsam. 
striking   difference   between  the   bulk  of   its 

•  Fsople  an  apt  to  faiwet  that  Oapa  FaraweU,  tb«  niMt  KntlMrlT 
point  of  Onniand,  Hta  lo  111*  latltaae  wUoti  eab  the  Bbetlawls  and 
rrirura  Ihr  lo  tbs  ■onlh  of  Icriand :  and  a  larnportloB  at  tbs  ooontry 
uuHiah  Dodoobtsdlr  sxHsed  ta  tu  UfhsN  dagras  to  the  rlnn  « 
anARUoBllmals.lsalluatadontsld8tiieAntlaalreU. 

•  FtofMwr  Balid,  In  Ika  eaw  bsbra  oltad,  has  rsasonablr  ao- 
sounMd  tat  this  dIsprapoTtlonaM  rsdpioolty  bstwsan  Eiuops  aad 
Amarhia ;  bat  ftAiift  wmtthlag  mora  than  tw  has  dlowed  must  ba 
Mt  down  to  the  aomiiarBllTa  vaat  of  mords  Id  tb*  now  ooantir, 
when  obMrren  and  amatcaroaUeetorsbaie  anlll  lalelr  bean  Kacoa, 
Thli  want  li,  howerer,  being  *peedllT  upplied  br  tba  nuiaaroua  atn- 
dents  of  out-of-doon  omltbologj,  who  are  sTerywhaie  ■pirlai;lng  up 

•  JimnuJ  qr  lAi  iViKwIia^  ^  IA*  £tHasa»«M|r,  JMWi  MiL  U.  pp 
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Birdi,  Tkunffh  Japan  is  fcr  remorrf  from  Western 
Europe,  and  tnough  tt  few  geaeric  forms  and  still  fewer 
famiiiea  inhabit  tlie  one  without  also  frequenting  the  other, 
7et  there  is  a  moat  astonUhing  umilaritj  in  a  large  portion 
of  their  renpective  Birds.  In  some  cases  the  closest  ex- 
amination has  failed  to  detect  anj  distinction  that  maj  be 
called  specific  between  the  members  of  their  avifauna;  but 
in  most  it  is  possible  to  discover  just  sufficient  difference 


ir  most  famitiac  species— -the  Sedbreast  and  the 
HedKe-Sparrow  for  example — slightly  modified  in  plumage 
or  oUierwise  so  as  to  furnish  instancEs  of  the  moat  accurate 
representation. 

The  limits  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
nniinUT  Region  are  definite  enough,  for  except  in  its 
£ftnit«,        African  province  it  is  girt  b;  the  sea,  but  even 

there  we  find  a  boundary  hardly  inferior  to  a 
coast-line  in  the  jirecision  with  which  it  may  be  recog- 
niied  and  in  the  influence  it  exerts.  This  is  the  Great 
Desert,  commonly^  known  as  the  Sahara,  which,  though 
yearly  crossed  by  innumerabie  multitudes  of  many  of  the 
mora  migratory  species,  just  as  the  sea  itself  is  trareised 
by  them,  acts  as  a  oomplete  barrier  to  the  less  migratory 
and"  to  the  residents,  cutting  off  the  deniiens  of  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunis  trom  the  rest  of  the  continent  to  which 


„    „  ,  ....._     J  the  e... 

ward,  however,  the  limits  of  the  Besion  are  if  in  any  way 
marked  at  least  but  little  known,  Uiough  indications  are 
not  wanting  to  show  that  the  avi&una  of  Tripoli  is  rather 
Ethiopian  than  PalaMrctic  in  its  character.  When  we 
reach  £^ypt  we  have  a  state  of  things  which  may  be  com- 
pared lo  that  debatable  land  in  Central  America  wherein 
the  Neotropical  and  Nearctic  avifaunas  meet  but  hardly 
mingle.    During  winter  the  bird-population  of  the  Nile- 


there  seek  refuge.  When  spring  returns  these  begin  to 
troop  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  place  is  taken 
fay  the  indigenous  Birds  of  likrpt  which  had  been  either 
reduced  to  cotnparative  insignificance  by,  or  actually  thmst 
out  before,  the  northern  invaders.  The  seaboard  of  Pales- 
tine, and  even  ib  interior,  until  the  western  limits  of  the 
Joraan-basin  are  touched,  are  on  the  contrary  almost  purely 
PalBarclic,  but  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Ghor,  part  of 
which  is  sunk  about  ISOO  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  seems  to  be  an  outlier  of  the  Ethiopian 
Begion,  and  though  the  scanty  avifouna  of  the  Mountains 
of  Moab  may  possess  a  northern  phase,  the  desert,  with  its 
characteristic,  and  in  the  main  Ethiopian,  forms  of  animal- 
life  almost  immediately  succeed*,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia  tire  approached  or  attained 
that  we  can  feel  assured  we  have  again  entered  the  PatK- 
arctic  area,  which  may  be  considered  te  reach  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Coasting  this  inlet  on  its  eastern 
ude  we  have  a  fauna  the  character  of  which  it  is  as  yet  im- 
possible to  declare,  and  this  difficulty  becomes  greater  still 
when  we  emerge  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  Beloochistsn  belongs  te  the  Paliearctic  Rc- 

E'on,  but  if  not  then  the  line  of  demarcadon  must  ruo  la- 
nd and  so  continue  between  that  land  and  Afghanistan 
till,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  it 
turns  the  shoulder  of  the  Great  Snowy  Range  and  thence 
proceeds  in  the  direction  already  traced  parallel  to  the 
southern  frontier  of  Thibet,  and  across  the  intervening 
portion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  once  more  te  the  ocean. 
Arrived  here  the  remaining  limits  of  the  Begion  are  as  well 
marked  by  the  coast-line  as  they  were  in  Europe.  They  ex- 
tend to  Kamchatka,  and  rounding  the  furthest  verge  of 
Asia,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  they  return  by  the  north  coast 
of  Siberia  till  the  confines  of  Europe  are  again  reached. 

To  separate  this  vast  area  inte  subsidiary  dis- 
toiuL  trietB  according  to  the  loological  properties  of 

each  is  perhaps  a  less  easy  task  than  is  the 
same  operation  with  r^ard  te  the  Nearctic  B^ion,  and, 
as  in  that  esse,  the  mapping-out  of  the  whole  into  Sub- 
regions  is  almost  impossible  except  it  be  done  arbitrarily. 
Nevertheless  the  attempt  must  b«  made,  and,  though  in 
the  Asiatic  half  coosiderable  assistance  is  te  fae  derived 
from  a  careful  essay  by  Mr.  Elwes,'  respectiiu  the  Eu- 
ropean moiety   much   doubt   may   be    reasonably    enter- 

■  PrnttUiiei  qf  lilt  ZKiBgieal  Soettlf,  1B7S,  p.  US. 
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The  very  fulness  of  the  informaUon  which  we  poss«H  it 
to  the  omis  of  some  countries  of  Europe  makes  the  scaidtj 
of  it  in  respect  to  others  all  the  more  conapicnoua,  and 
renders  any  really  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  all 
the  more  difficult.  Grounds  are  not  wanting  at  first  rigkl 
in  favor  of  a  longitudinal  or  approiimalelT  loogitadin] 
division  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  which  case  the  Uds 
of  demarcation  might  be  teken  te  run  up  the  Adriatic  6aj 
and  sterting  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trieste^  to  aoa 
the  Camic  Alps,  descend  the  valley  of  the  Inn  till  it  Ma 
into  the  Danube,  and  thence  follow  the  angular  moontun- 
frontier  of  Bohemia  as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  the  Nios^ 
along  which  it  would  proceed  to  their  junction  with  the 
Oder,  and  so  to  the  Bsllic  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Btet- 
tio.  Thence  it  might  be  continued  northward  betwera 
CEland  and  Gottlaod  up  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  ooo- 
fines  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  where  cutting  the  Scan^na- 
vi an  peninsula  te  the  westward  of  the  Lower  Toinet  and 
its  affluent  the  Muonio  it  would  strike  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  perhaps  on  the  Lyngen  Fjord.  Thot^  <m- 
doubledly  most  species  of  Birds  are  common  to  both  sides 
of  this  imaginary  line,  yet  it  would  be  found  to  divide  the 
breeding-range  of  a  few  which  are  very  characteristic  <i 
the  east  and  west  of  Europe  respectiTely.  BdI  on  fiuther 
consideration  it  would  seem  that  though  radi  a  divium  ■ 
has  just  been  suggested  may  be  convenieDt  if  notlMlonl 
for  tlie  countries  lying  north  of  the  Medilaranean  bsan, 
those,  such  as  the  three  principal  peninsalas  whidi  pepjed 
into  the  great  inland  sea,  together  with  the  portion  of 
North  Africa  which  was  at  one  time  known  as  ManritanU, 
form  a  group  which  have  much  in  oommon,  and  collect- 
ivelv  diner  more  from  the  countries  lying  further  la  Ihe 
north  than  the  two  (Eastern  and  Wesleml  divisions  of 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  just  suggested,  do  frcm  one 
another.  Aocoidingly  it  seems  best  to  adopt  primarily  t, 
latitudinal  division  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Palcarctic 
Region.    This  done  we  should  have  as  our  first 


casus,  and  since  it  would  thus  comprehend  by  &r  the 
greater  portion  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  may  not  in- 
appropriately call  it  the  "  European "  Subregioa,  fimhB' 
subdividing  it  if  we  think  fit  inte  a  Western  and  an  Eaiteni 
Province,  according  to  the  boundary  above  traced — the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  last  being  iiideed  very  uncertain, 
though  perhaps  to  be  limited  by  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  Biver  of  the  same  name.  Next  we  should  have  the 
Subregion  te  which  we  may  most  properly  affix  the  nariK 
of  "  Mediterranean,"  comprehending  uie  portion  of  North 
Africa  already  ini^cUed,  the  Iberian  and  Italian  peab- 
Bulss,  as  well  as  Turkey  in  Europe  and  the  Feloponnesos 
but  we  must  extend  it  far  to  the  eastward  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia  nntil  it  touches  the  Indian  Region.  The 
lofty  range  of  the  Caucasus  would  divide  it  from  the  Ed- 
ropean  Subregion  between  the  Black  Se>  and  the  Caijuan; 
beyond  the  latter,  however,  we  cannot  do  more  than  guM 
that  the  desert  of  the  Tekko  Torcomant  and  the  mountain 
of  Cabool  would  form  its  northern  bonndsiy.  ThensrelEli- 
ing  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Casinan  in  a  wide  belt, 
but  how  wide  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uoceriainty,  coma 
the  third  Subregion,  which  we  may  call  the  "Mongolian* 
— marching  with  the  Mediterranean  Subrwion  till  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  is  reached,  and  thaice  coincident  with  tbt 
Bonthem  borders  of  the  Region  tewards  the  Yellow  8es— 
possibly  following  the  course  of  the  Yangstxekiang.  To 
this  Subregion  also  would  belong  the  greater  part  if  dM 
the  whole  of  Japan.  Northward  again  we  have  the  great 
"Siberian"  Subregion,  but  materials  for  any  atteiapt  ts 
show  whether  its  southern  boundary  is  capable  of  being 
laid  down  are  absolutely  wanting.  Even  on  the  auboard 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  in  Handioria 
that  one  Subregion  passes  inte  the  other,  or  whether  firM 
the  Stannovoi  and  further  inland  the  Altai  Moontaina 
mark  their  respective  limits. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  component  parts   g^^ 
of  the  whole  area,  it  is  time  to  say  somewhat  of   ^|!|^u^ 
its  avifauna!  characters.      Like  the  Nearctic  ttota. 
the  Palnarctic  Begion  seems  to  produce  but  s 
single  peculiar  family  of  Birds — the  i^muridiE,  the  type  of 
which  IS  the  beautifu)  species  known  to  Englishmen  as  the 
Bearded    Titmouse   {Pananu    6ti)mi«ii«)— -and   this  is  a 
family  which  hii,  not  been  long  or  very  generally  lecof- 
niied,      lis    members,   however,   are  found  statiooed  a( 
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BmitiiuB  {Embtriiuia),  another  relegated  to  the  Fincbea 
(FHMamiec),  uid  a  third  or  even  more  to  the  Bo-called 
"Babblen"  (Timeliida).  The  entire  number  of  Pahearctic 
fiunilies,  contputing  Ihein  as  ve  hare  already  done  those  of 
ether  Regiona,  is  about  67,  not  counting  1  other  {Jfeetar- 
Ruda)  of  which  a  ungle  species  is  peculiar  to  the  valley 
of  the  Ohor,  and  that  of  the  genera  323,  about  whiRh 
then  an  be  little  doubt,  or  if  any  exist  it  may  be  that  the 
nmnber  is  nnderstated.  Of  these  ta  we  have  above  men- 
„  ,   ,  tioned  128  are  common  to  the  Nearctic  Region. 

uToiirtiT  Speeiea  of  51  more  seem  to  occur  as  truenauvea 
nglDDi.  both  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  Regions,  of 
which  4  genera  belong  to  Syhiida,  1  each  to 
Tm^Htkc,  Ixida,  and  (hidida,  2  to  Miudeamda,  1  to  Lani- 
u&E,  2  to  MoUiaUida,  1  to  iMtwiite,  2  to  FringiilidiB,  1  to 
EmberiBtUe,  3  to  Alaudidix,  1  (o  Cuealida,  2  to  OaraciidcB, 
1  to  Ma-opida,  Uamiia,  Oxpramdaida,  and  Ot/ptdidic,  re- 
spectively, 4  to  FuavricltE,  d  to  Foieonidce,  1  to  each  of 
Strigida,  CUwnbute,  and  Plerodeida^  3  to  TOraonidai,  I  to 
Tuntieiaa,  2  lo  Otidida  and  Charadnida,  and  1  to  each  of 
QianUidiE,  Chrsoriujis,  Larida,  and  Anaiida.  Besides 
these  IS  appear  to  be  common  to  the  Ethiopian  without 
being  found  in  the  Indian  Region,  and  no  fewer  than  71  to 
the  Indian  without  being  found  in  the  Ethiopian.  Of  the 
former  I  ia  referable  lo  Tardidiic,  3  to  fh^viida,  1  to  each 
of  Timdiida,  Muteieapida,  Laniida,  and  Moiadiiida,  3 
to  FHngShdtB,  1  to  Bmteritida  and  Sturnida  respectively, 
S  to  Alaudkht,  and  one  to  each  of  Oriada  and  tXamiida. 
Of  the  latter,  2  genera  belong  to  Turdidas,  17  to  Syhiidix, 

4  to  TiMdudte,  1  lo  each  of  Troglodytidix  and  Ckrlhiida, 

5  to  lAotriekidtE,  I  to  Parida  and  IzidiB  respectively,  4  to 
MiiteUamdiB,  1  lo  e«ch  of  MotaeiUida  and  Hinmdinida, 
S  lo  PnnpiUida,  4  to  Slitmida,  3  to  Conridas,  1  to  PiUiite, 
S  to  Pieime,  1  to  Jmgida  and  Ouadida  respectively,  2  lo 
Aleidiaida,  1  to  Fuilurvfie,  3  to  Striaidte,  2  to  each  of  Co- 
hadiida  and  Tetraomdix,  5  to  Photumida,  I  to  Otidida,  3 
hi  Sedopaeidis,  and  1  to  Anaiida.  To  compare  thePalratrc- 
tic  genera  with  those  of  the  Australian  and  Neotropical 
Begitois  would  be  simply  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  points  of 
resemblance  are  eztr^ely  few,  and  such  as  they  are  they 
lead  lo  nothing.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  next  to  Uie  Nearctic  Begion,  the  Painkrctic  has  a 
much  fpreater  affinity  to  the  Indian  than  to  any  other,  a 
bet  which  need  not  surprise  as  when  we  consider  the  great 
extent  of  their  contact. 

Having  shown  this  mnch  we  have  next  to  deal  with  the 
pecnliaritiea  of  the  Bej^on  under  our  view.  At  the  lowest 
computation  37  genera  seem  to  be  pecniiar  to  it,  though  it 
is  certain  that  species  of  several  are  regularly  wont  to 
wander  beyond  its  limits  in  winter  seeking  a  southern 
climate,  there  lo  avoid  the  distress  they  would  suSer  in 
that  of  their  birth.  Of  these  genera  3  are  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  Warblers,  Syimidte;  probably  2  lo  the  Babbleis, 
TiMtdiida;  at  least  3  or  perhaps  4  to  the  Panvrida;  1 
io  each  of  Panda  and  Ldda;  2  to  the  Flycatchers, 
Mutdeatpida;  6  to  the  Finches,  FringiUida;  1  to  the 
Buntinin,  EmhtriMtdit,  Starlings,  Stumida,  Crows,  Cbr- 
ddm.  Woodpeckers,  Picidd,  and  the  Sand-Grouse,  Puro- 
dddet,  respectively  -  1  to  each  of  the  Grouse,  TetTOimidm, 
and  Pheasants,  PnadanidiB  /  I  to  the  Ducks,  Anatida, 
and  Cranes,  Qrvida,  respectively;  2  to  the  Plovers,  Otara- 
drUdiB,  and  5 '  to  the  Snipes,  Sedopadda. 

The  European  Subr^ion  does  not  seem  to 
g^J!^^  possess  a  single  genus  which  can  be  accounted 
absolutely  peculiar  to  it,  but  it  has  two  genera, 
each  containing  but  one  species — Mergviat,  one  of  the  aC- 
dda,  and  Pagofdnia,  belonging  to  the  Iiimda — which  do 
not  appear  lo  be  elsewhere  found  in  the  Paheuctic  R^on 
though  both  inhabit  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  He- 
aictic      Jtfuicioi^Ki  as  now  restricted  *   almost  fulfils  the 
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conditions  of  peculiarity,  but  one  species  has  been  said  to 
breed,  though  in  small  numbers,  in  Palestine. 

The  Mediterranean  Subr^on  appears  to 
have  pecniiar  to  it  4  genera  of  Sj^iOm,  and  1  ^^lu'' 
of  Larida;  but  some  23  more  belong  to  it  and  SubregloD. 
to  no  other  ^part  of  the  R^on,  though  having 
a  wider  range  outside  of  the  latter.  Of  these  there  are  8 
common  to  both  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  Regions,  namely, 
1  of  y^dtllrida,  3  of  Faleomda,  and  1  of  Tttraonida,  Aval- 
idx,  Olartdida,  and  OareorikUc  respectively.  Confined  to 
the  same  Subr^ion  and  the  Ethiopian  Region  are  11,  to 
wit,  1  of  Tvrdida,  1  of  Sylviidas,  1  of  Timdiida,  1  of  Lani- 
ida,  2  of  Fnng^ida,  \  ol  EmirrizidiK,  1  of  Sturnida,  1  of 
Alaadida,  1  of  Vvitvrida,  and  1  of  Charadriida;  while 
having  the.  like  relation  to  the  Indian  Region  are  2—1 
belongii^g  to  Oucdida  and  1  lo  Otidida,  Of  the  family 
last  named  another  genua  (Eajiodotit),  which  only  just 
makes  its  appearance  in  Mon>oco,  ranges  over  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia;  and  a  genus  of  Aiwiidai  [Eriaaatardi  ia 
represented  in  America  and  Australia  as  well  as  in  Africa. 

The  Atlantic  Islands,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  outliers  of  the  Mediterranean  Subregion,  ofier  J!""'!"'" 
some  peculiarities  too  remarkable  lo  be  here  ^tfiBtlc 
left  unnoticed.  First  we  have  the  Azores,  the  iiludi. 
subject  of  an  excellent  monograph  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Godmao,'  in  which  is  contained  the  result  of  hit 
own  investigations  in  that  group,  as  well  as  tlioee  of  hia 
predecessors.  There  is  a  general  tendency  among  Asorean 
Birds  to  vary  more  or  less  from  their  continental  repre. 
s«itatives,  and  this  is  especially  shown  by  the  former 
having  alwavs  darker  plumage  atid  stronger  oills  and  leas. 
In  one  insta'ace  the  variation  is  so  excessive  that  it  full^ 
justifies  the  establishment  of  a  specific  distinction.  This  is 
the  case  of  tlie  Bullfinch  of  the  more  eastern  of  these  islands 
(Pyn-hida  murmo],  the  male  of  which,  instead  of  the  ruddy 
breast  of  its  well-known  congener  [P.  valgarit),  has  that 
part  of  a  sober  mouse-color.  A  simUar  sombre  hue  dis- 
tinguishes the  peculiar  Chaffinch  of  the  Canary  Islands 
{PringiUa  tariea),  but  lo  these  islands  as  well  as  the 
Azores  and  Mad^rss  there  belongs  in  common  another 
Chaffinch  {F.  HntiU<m),  which,  though  very  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Mauritania  {F,  tpodiogenia),  is  perfectly  recognis- 
able, and  not  found  elsewhere.  Madeira  baa  also  its 
peculiar  Golden-crested  Wren  {BegtduM  maderendt),  and  its 
peculiar  Pigeon  {Odmnba  tnxat),  while  two  allied  forms  of 
the  latter  (0.  laarivora  and  C  bdlii)  are  found  only  in  tha 
Canaries.  Further  on  this  subject  we  moat  not  go;  we 
can  only  state  that  Mr.  Godman  has  shown  good  reason  for 
declaring  that  the  avifauna  of  all  these  islands  is  the  effect 
of  colonitadon  extending  over  a  long  period  of  yean,  and 
going  on  now. 

The  Mongolian  has  the  largest  number  of 
peculiar  genera  of  any  Pal«arcUc  Suhregion.  siTbiSion. 
In  Si^x&  there  is  1,  in  TimdOdai  2,  in  Anu-  ^ 
ridcB  and  Ixidm  1  each,  in  FringjUida  3,  in  Stamida  and 
PttToddda  *  1  respectively,  in  Pladamda  2,  and  in  AvaUdm 
1— or  13  in  all :  but,  in  common  with  the  Indian  Region, 
and  that  only,  there  are  10  of  S^/ldida,  4  of  Timdiidie,_  1  of 
Troglodgtidie,  3  of  Ltctnehida,  1,  rather  doubtful  in  position, 
but  possibly  belon^ng  to  Pamirvta,  1  of  Idda,  4  of  Mu*- 
deapida,  1  of  MoladU^da  and  Fring^/ida  rtepectively,  2  of 
Sttirnida,  1  of  Pieida,  2  of  Slrigida  and  as  many  of  Oabunr 


the  Ethiopian  Begion  alone,  the  Mongolian  Subregion  hu 
only  1  genus,  and  that  belongs  to  MotadUida ;  but  in  com- 
moD  with  both  Ethiopian  and  Indian,  ttiough  with  these 
only,  there  are  1  of  Miudeapidte  and  1  of  Laniida;  while 
2  genera — 1  of  Fi-ingilUda  and  1  of  Sedopadda — belong 
equally  to  the  Nearctic  fauna;  2  genera,  members  respect- 
ively of  the  Dicasidie  and  PiiUda,  are  common  as  well  to 
the  Ethiopian,  Indian,  and  Australian  B«sions. 

The  ffiherian  Subrwion  seems  lo  have  but  1      , , 

genus  peculiar.    This  is -^Hynor^nc/Ris,  one  of   |^ 

the  Sedopadda;   but  as  ils  Ineeding-quarten 
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man  to  the  Nurctio  Begion,  but  do  not  inluLbit  Miy  other 

PklMTcdc  8ubnsi<m- 

It  would  extend  the  preeent  aiticle  Isr  bejond 
Bpaol^  tli  reuonable  bounds  were  we  to  dwell  upon 
4^t^tla.  more  than  >  few  of  the  curioaitiM  of  dutnbu- 
tloo.  tion  which  hare  beat  revealed  bj  the  comina- 

oni  obeerTaUone  of  Enropean  oraithotogiatg. 
There  is  no  need  to  travel  out  of  oar  own  island  to  meet 
with  (ome  of  the  most  remarkable  among  them,  and  we 
nnj  ti^e  that  of  the  Nightingale  (Daidiai  fiuetnta)  aa  »r 

ezsmpie.  In  Engtuid  the  we8t«m  limit  of  thi 
WttribQ.  range  of  this  incomparable  songBter  seems  to  bi 
N?«hUn-  fomied  by  the  valley  of  the  Ere,  which  is  only 
atk.  overstepped  od  rare  occasiona— Montagu  ha-  -  - 

once  heud  it  nesr  Eingibridge,  while  it  is 
to  have  been  obsored  at  Tei^mouth  and  Bamsta^'le. 
But  even  in  the  eaat  of  Devonshire  it  ia  local  and  rare^  at 
it  also  is  in  the  north  of  BomerBelshire,  though  plentiful 
in  odier  parts  of  Uiat  county.  Crowing  the  Briatol  Chan- 
nel it  ia  said  to  be  not  uncommtm  at  times  near  Cowbridge 
in  Qlamorganshire ;  bat  this  seems  to  be  an  isolated  spot, 
or  at  any  rate  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  beiu^  found  else- 
where in  Wales,  or  kietween  that  place  and  Tmtem  on  the 
Wye,  where  it  hu  been  reported  to  be  plentiful.  Thence 
there  ia  more  or  leas  good  teadmony  of  its  occurrence  in 
Herefordshire,  SbropeCirc,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
so  on,  to  about  6  miles  north  of  York,  but  not  further. 
Aloi%  the  line  thos  sketched  out  and  immediately  to  the 
east  and  south  of  it,  the  appearance  of  the  nightingale, 
even  if  regular,  which  may  be  doubled,  is  nre,  ana  the 
bird  exceMingly  local ;  but  in  many  [wrta  of  the  mid- 
land, eastern,  and  southern  oountics  it  is  abundant,  and 
the  woods,  ooppiceB,  and  gatilens  ring  with  that  Ihrill- 
ing  aong  which  has  been  the  theme  of  writers  in  all  ages. 
^ere  are  many  assertions  of  its  occurrence  in  England 
fbrtfaer  to  the  northward,  but  some  of  them  reet  C" 
moos  anthoritr  only,  and  all  must  be  regarded 
greatest  euspiaun.  Still  more  open  to  doubt  are  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  as  to  its  .riaits  to  Bcotlaad, 
while  in  Ireland  there  is  no  pretence  even  of  its  sppeusnce. 
No  reasonable  mode  of  sccounting  for  the  partial  distribu- 
tion of  the  Nightingale  has  hitherto  been  propounded : 
there  is  no  peculiar  kind  of  soil  which  it  eapeciaUv  aflects, 
or  none,  so  i&r  as  we  know,  that  it  especially  avoids;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  ils  relations  to  the  flora  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  so  entirely  adtrriplm  ^idnK  that  it  will 
not  r^ily  betake  itself  to  new  localities  suited  to  its 
wants,  when  these  have  been  formed  within  its  natural 
limits,  though  tbey  may  be  miles  away  from  ils  ancient 
haunts.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a&iea  one  of  the  first  birds 
to  eBtabliah  itself  when  a  heath  has  be«i  broken  up,  and 
pUntalions  of  trees  thereon  made  have  grown  sufficiently 
to  afford  it  the  sheltering  covert  that  it  lovee.  This  in- 
stancy taken  from  a  bird  whose  habits  have  been  so  cloecly 
studied  both  in  captivity  and  at  large,  and  one  which  is  so 
bmilior,  and  in  many  places  so  numerous,  that  abundant 
opportunities  are  given  for  obeerving  all  that  can  bo 
observed  about  it,  shows  how  futile  would  be  the  expecta- 
tion that  in  most  cases  we  could  at  present,  even  if  ever, 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  existing  causes  which  limit 
the  distribuUon  of  speciea.  A  vast  m^ority  of  them,  we 
know,  have  each  its  bounds,  which  virtually  it  cannot  pass, 
and  Uie  case  of  the  Nightingale  in  England,  beyond  the 
&ct  that  its  distribution  is  extremely  well  marked,  and 
therefore  has  long  attracted  especial  attention,  has  really 
notliing  out  of  the  common  way  in  it.'  In  Europe,  the 
neighborhood  of  Copenhagen  ia  the  moat  northern  point 
which  our  Nightin^pde  is  asserted  to  reach;  but  on  the 
continent  its  range  is  less  extended,  and  though  abundant 
in  Mecklenburg,  it  is  not  found  in  that  ^rt  of  Pomerania 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Feene,  nor  docs  it 
stretch  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  Danug.    It  occurs,  how- 

<  Wben  lh«  htitorr  of  Ibe  wrth  shall  tis  rallv  kbII  and  mlmitelT 
UDdontwid  It  tecaiM  quite  psulbis  tlut  u  muoti light  will  be  shad  on 
thii  *ad  othec  particular  cue*  ot  the  uni«  kind  b^  i  knowledge  oT 
tha  TSilauB  changa  aud  dliplacemeDli  which  tea  and  land  haTe 
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ever,  sparinglj  on  the  Polish  fronder,  nesr  Tbon,  and 
is  observed  in  Austria,  Upper  HoDnnr,  and  Golliiia.  Ii 
Russia  ita  distribntion  cannot  be  Uid  down  with  any  de- 
gree of  accutacv,  bat  it  does  not  teach  the  Govenunodi 
near  the  Ural,  thoush  it  is  said  to  be  pleiUifal  in  that  of 
Kharkov,  and  it  is  known  to  Tisit  the  CriiueiB.  BdU 
farther  to  the  eastward  it  can  be  traoed  throogh  CSrastia, 
and  OS  &r  as  Kosbin  in  Perda.  Boathward  of  this  iinp«- 
fectly-drawn  line  it  mi^  be  found  as  a  wtnler-Tintant  even 
in  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  as  well  n  in  Algnia, 
where  it  is  reported  as  breedinE,  and  it  wootd  seen  to 
migrate  thence  so  &r  as  the  Oold  Coast.  It  is  abmidsnt 
in  Spain  and  Portugal :  but  it  is  a  stranger  to  Brittany,  ths 
western  peninsula  of  France,  just  as  it  ia  to  the  WMem 
penineula  of  Q^laud.* 

One  other  example  we  may  take,  and  this, 
though  much  leM  familiar,  is  equally  instroct-  SJ*^^^ 
ive,  as  ezhibitinf;  tome  of  the  as  yet  nnex-   y^^[, 

Elained  peculiarities  of  distribution.    It  shall   nam. 
e  Irom  a  Bird  belonging  to  a  very  different 
Order  from  the  laet,  having  habits  enUraly  dissimjlw,  and 

g resenting  in  most  ways  a  great  contrast.  The  EaUish 
lover  (.XgioHtit  tanfvma),  first  determined  from  ^ed- 
mens  obtained  on  the  coast  of  that  Ki^lish  coonty  wbows 
it  takes  its  (pedGc  name^  has  its  breeding^^laoe  in  Biitaui 
limited  to  the  pebbly  beach  between  Sa^wich  and  HhI- 
ings,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Islsmds  only  oceun 
as  a  chance  straf^er.  Yet  this  bird  has  as  wide  a  range 
elsewhere  as  almost  any  that  could  be  named — breeding 
not  only  abundantly  along  the  neater  part  of  the  coasts  a 
the  temperate  and  varmer  portions  of  the  Old  Worid  noith 
of  the  Equator,  but  abo  oocasionally  in  the  inleri<v,  ts  M 
the  base  of  the  Caucaans,  and  in  the  etolt  of  the  Ncoth 
African  plains ;  while  daring  ila  mutaticms  it  wanden  la 
the  Malav  Archipelago  and  South  Africa,  or  evoi  teaat 
most  likely  to  be  specifically  identical  willi  a  Plover  whick 
is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  IrcMn  Califcania 
southward — thongh  this  last  has  been  described  aa  distinct 
under  the  name  of  .Si  nttuHi. 

lalandsmiiat  always  be  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est  interest  to  the  student  of  Geographical  Die-  ^^^ST" 
tribndon,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  some 
pecnliarides  of  those  groups  which  belong  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Bubregion  of  Europe.  There  are  not  many  man 
here  to  be  cited.  Spitsbergen  ia  supposed  to  have  its  peeo- 
liar  species  of  Ptarmigan  (Lagopat  Aemtlcuedrai),  Ihoogh 
it  is  confessedly  very  nearlv  alUM  to  the  Bock-PUumigaa 
(L.  rnptMrU)  which  inhaoits  the  Arctic  pordon  of  tb« 
American  condnent  and  islands,  Greenland,  and  Iceland, 
but,  except  in  the  last-named  country,  does  not  occur  in  ths 
Paltearctic  Begion.  Iceland  ia  alao  remarkable  for  being 
the  headquartera  of  the  noble  Falcon  {FdUo  ufoadai) 
which  takes  its  name  therefrom,  though  thu  bird  also  in- 
babita  the  southern  districts  of  Oreenlaiid,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  countries ;  and  in  Iceland  alooe  of  the  wseleni 
pordon  of  the  Begion  does  the  besuliftd  ^rleonin-DiMi 
{Hietrvmiau  iorquatiui)  breed.  It  is,  however.  Known  Id 
inhabit  North  America  and  the  eastern  half  of  ^isiA. 

Coming  nearer  home,  we  have  a  remarkable 
case  of  restricted  distribution  in  the  Bed  Groose  ^^^fM 
{Lagapnt  tBOHana),  found  (and  in  certain  dis-  oioan. 
tricts,  as  everr  one  knows,  numeroosly)  in  each 
of  the  three  Kingdoms  composing  the  British  Islaixb, » 
well  as  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  details  of  is 
local  digtribudon,  as  of  that  of  all  other  birds  which  breed 
in  Great  Britain,  have  been  carefully  and  conosdy  givoi 
by  Mr.  More,'  and  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  ibeo 
her&  but  what  is  worthy  of  romark  is  that  this  paiticoltr 
species  differs  in  no  essential  character  save  colotatioa 
from  the  Willow  Grouse  [L.  aJ&iu),'wbich  is  an  abundant 
bird  throughout  the  whole  of  the  norlhem  parts  of  the 
Palsarcdc  Bef^n  from  Norway  to  Eamchalka,  and  agaia 
throughout  the  same  or  even  lower  ladtndes  of  the  Neantic 
Region  from  Alaska  to  Newfoundland.  Ita  ramains.  aa 
has  before  been  said  (page  634),  have  also  been  founil  in 
the  Bouth  of  France  aasocialed  with  thoee  of  the  Bcindeer 
and  Snowy  Owl.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  enter  into  any 
hypothetical  discoauon,  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  diaving  an 
inference  that  at  a  time,  geologically  apeaking,  not  very 
recent,  both  these  species  M  Grouse  had  a  comnuw  anoet- 
tor,  and  that  the  severe  winters  to  which  it  has  lor  a  loaf 
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Mriod  bcfu  exposed  luTe  ouisad  the  Wiltov-Grotue  to 
don  the  BDow^  gwb  (bat  u  charecWrialic  of  it  uid  other 
ncdcB  of  the  goani,  the  mora  ao  tiace  irs  find  U  in  its 
fint  plninus  pMMMed  of  the  colored  quilts,  wliicli  u«  pr«- 
<M7  timiMT  to  thoee  of  the  Red  Orouse  at  the  game  Jwe. 


there  • 


D  which  British- 


Other 


degree  dittinKtiiahable  from 
^^  tboee  of  neighborii^  countries.  The  Coal-Tit- 
mooM  of  fiwliud  U  to  he  recognUed  from  that 
of  oontjnental  Europe  (IPbim  oIt),  and  accordin^lj  br 
■ome  omitholo^Ms  it  la  regarded  as  a  distinct  epeciee  (P. 
brilanmai*),  but  the  Bcantr  remnantB  of  the  ancient  pine- 
Ibiesta  of  Scotland  are  inLabiled  hj  birds  between  which 
and  Earopean  eiamplea  no  difference  can  be  eelabliahed. 
The  home-bred  Bottle-Tltiiioase  of  Britain,  too,  bei,  from 
iU  darker  coloration,  been  accorded  specific  rank,  but  then 
we  occaaionall;  find  continental  birds  of  this  species  (Aer^ 
Ma  eaudata)  Tarrino'  in  this  respect,  and  the  specific  valid- 
itf  of  the  Britiah^  form  (A.  tokh)  can  hardlr  be  with 
G0nsiHlenc7  maintained.    Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  uct,  nearl7 


their  duller  or  darker  plnmage.  The 
■rremt  bj  an7  means  as  obluna  in  the  ewe  of  the  hints  of 
the  Atlantic  Islands  above  mentioned,  but  It  most  untjuea- 
tionably  exists  to  a  greater  or  leei  degree;  and  it  is 


to  manf  of  the  same  din 


only  reel 


genos  Ofa»afrita — the  Blue  Hagpie  of  Portnnl  and  Spain 
{O.  cooh)  being  replaced  in  Amooriand  and  Japan  bj  a 
■petnee  {O.  womo)  *o  cloeely  allied  that  some  authorities 
lefiue  to  acknowledge  tbdr  distinctwes,  and  ;et  throogh- 
ont  ISO*  of  longitude  no  repreaentadTe  of  either  is  found, 
ffmonu  *•  -^^  Eth!opian  Rbqiob, compriongthe 
Snioa.  whole  of  the  A&ican  continent,  except  the  Bar- 
bara States,  beeides  the  Cape-Veid  Islands  and 
°^^  naturally  those  silnaled  in  the  Qulf  of  Guinea, 
as  well  as  Madagascar  and  the  Mascareoe  group 
from  R&inioD  (Bourbon)  to  the  BejchelleB,  and  the  large 
island  of  Socotra,  and  crossing  the  Bed  Sea  to  Arabia,  is 
anfficientlj  well  markedout  in  a  get^^phical  point  of  view. 
The  Ghor,  or  rallej  of  the  Jordan  and  the  depressed  basin 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been  before  mentioned  as  an  outlier 
of  this  Region,  the  north-eastern  part  of  which  melts  into 
the  PalKarctic  between  Palestine  and  (he  Persian  Gulf. 
There,  and  apparently  there  only,  do  its  boundaries  admit 
of  no  precise  defiuilion.  Some  xooeeographers  seem  in- 
clined t«  extend  its  limits  further  to  the  eastward,  throush 
Beloochistan  and  even  beyond  the  Indus ;  but  though 


desert-forms  of  a  large  portion  of  that  tract  of  countrr  are 

—- ■"-•—-Ut  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identit   '      '■      ' 

if  similar  districts  in  Afi^ca,  yet  it 


it  identical  with,  the 


,  and  that  the 

therefore  ilepend  rather 

IT  term 


determination  of  a  desert-tract  I 

cm  the  &tma  which  inhabits  ibi  islands—as 

the  oases  wbich,  whether  plentiAilly  or  rarely,  stud 

hce — rather  than  on  tlie  anna  of  the  desolate  space  wbich 
■urronnds  these  fertile  and  more  (avored  spots.  8dll,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doiied  that  the  influence  of  Ethiopian  types 
is  to  be  discoTered  in  Siodh,  Gajerat,  and  eTcn  further  in 
the  Indian  peninsula.  lu  the  Ethiopian  Region  we  again 
find  a  number  of  the  sub-claas  BaHlii  in  the  very  apecisl- 
iied  form  SintOuo — the  Ostrich — and  this  ranges,  or  did 
range,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  confines  of  Algeria  in  the  north-west,  and  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphiales  in  the  north-esei.'  It  is  even 
poeaible  that  within  historic  times  it  penetnUed  much 
(orther  to  the  eastward  and  reached  Sindn  at  least,  and  if 
this  be  BO,  the  fiwa  would  lend  color  to  (he  proposed  in- 
clnaion  of  that  country  within  the  Ethiopian  Begion.*    But 
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without  concerning  oarseWeswitbapecuUtioni  of  this  kind, 
there  is  enough  and  lo  spare  wliicb  marks  the  Region  at 
one  of  the  chief  loological  portions  of  the  glob^  despite 
the  myatery  which  still  hangs  over  its  interior  and  at  pres- 
ent completely  defies  any  attempt  to  tiaoe  the  boundaries 
of  its  Dubregions  or  provinces  beyond  a  comparatively 
little  distance  fkim  the  noasL 

So  large  a  portion  of  the  Etliiopian  Repon 
lies  between  the  tropics  that  no  surprise  need  o«n<r*t 
be  expreaed  at  the  richnonof  ila  fauna  rela-   ij|;^'^ 
lively  to  that  of  the  last  two  reg{<»s  we  have 
considered.    Between  50  and  60  fiunilies  of  land-birds  alone 
ar«  found  within  its  limits,  and  of  them  at  least  8 — Bujihag- 
ida,  Bvn/etntida,  Mutaphamda,  IrriMorida,  L^ilotamidtt, 
Cbliidte,  Serpeniariida,  and  l»vlltUmid<e — are  peculiar ;  but 
it  is  singular  lliat  of  them  only  2  belong  to  the  Order 
Panerei,  a  proportion  which  is  not  maintained  in  any  olbes 
tropical  Region.    The  number  of  peculiar  genera  b  too 
great  for  them  to  be  named  here ;  some  of  the  meet  re- 
markable, howerer,  eniemally  of  those  peculiar  to  one  of  its 
Subrq^ions,  whose  Bir^-life  has  been  differentiated  to  a 
degree  that  is  very  extraordinary,  will  presently  be  men- 

The  subdiTiaion  of  the  Ethiopian  Region  le  ^i  iti  r 
periiape  accomplished. with  iess  difflcully  than  g^l^g^ 
in  the  case  of  the  more  temperate  tracts  with 
which  we  have  lately  bad  to  do.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  tlubregion  of  the  PalnarcCic  region,  we 
have  a  Subr^on  extending  from  the  Cape-Verd  Islands 
on  the  one  side  of  the  continent  to  Socotra  on  the  other; 
and  with  this  we  must  comprehend  all  the  Asiatic  territory, 
whatever  be  its  limits,  which  is,  for  looseographical  puis 
poses,  to  be  annexed  to  the  Ethiopian  Region.  On  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  the  southern  frontier  of  thiii  8ubr«- 
gi<Hi,  which  we  may  call  the  "  Libyan," '  seems  to  lie  a 
Ottle  to  the  northward  of  lat,  10°  N.;  but,  owing  to  the 
unexplored  stale  of  the  oonntry,  we  quickly  lose  trace  of 
its  oonfines.  We  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  mora  or 
lees  follow  that  jMi«llel  to  somewhera  about  long.  15°  K, 
and  then  trend  tn  a  aonth-eBslerly  direction.  On  the  East 
(Toast  the  frontier  of  the  Libyan  Subre^on  extends  from 
near  (^pe  Chiardafui  in  a  south -westerly  direction  towards 


the  "  Mosambican"  Subregion,  which  omtinnes  perhaps  to 
Sofala.  Bcf^nning  on  the  West  Coast,  where  the  Libyan 
Subre^on  stops,  we  have  another  Subr»ion,  the  "  Guinean," 
comprising  the  seaboard  from  Sierra  Leone  lo  somewliere 
about  Angola ;  but  as  lo  how  hx  inland  this  penetrates  we 
are  absolutely  without  information.  The  reel  of  oondnental 
Africa  forms  what  may  be  called  the  "Cai&arian"*  Subre- 
gion, while  Madagascar,  the  Comoros,  and  the  widely-scat- 
tered Maacarene  Islanda,  constitute  a  fifth  Bubrepon,  the 
meet  dis^nct  and  remarkable  of  all,  and  for  this  we  may 
most  reasonably  use  the  name  "  Madagascarian." 

(1.)  Tht  lAbf/tan  Sairrtgioi^  the  first  we  have   ,„^ 
sepwated,  may  perhaps  fc  broken  up  into  four  eiKSon. 
pronnocs — the  Arabian,  Egyptian,  Abyssinian, 
and  the  Uvnbian ;   but  it  must  not  lie  expected  that  all 

Ktive   boundaries   can  be  distinctly 
e  of  tl     ' 


■f  the  firet  excepted,  which,  how- 


be  the  one  that  haa  precisely  the 
feweet   positive  characterietics,   and  the   propriety  of  lis 


half-a-dozen  peculiar  species ;  but  then  we  know  next  to 
nothing  of  the  loology  of  any  part  of  Arabia,  save  the  Pe- 
ninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  desert  of  the  Tlh.  As  before  men- 
tioned the  Ostrich  oocnrs  here,  but  i(s  present  northern  or 
easlem  limits  are  indeterminate ;  we  know,  however^  that 
within  recent  years  it  has  been  killed  in  the  desert  of  Belka, 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  species  which 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Jordan  basin  are — Oratavpiu 
cAoJyiceus,  VcetorinHi  oseo,  Patter  moointiait,  Amfdtvt  lr» 
(rami  and  Oapraimlgut  lamarieu,  the  last  but  one  of  which 
of  anMe  ban  bum  Indnbllablr  leoogDlssd  trcm  the  Hrallk  bilb 
Blytb  (AUm,  lU.  |h  US 
gra"fa°ly« 


le  llM  writer  ftillow 
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U*rcb  30,  IBTl).    Kr.  Sbupe,  wbOM  klod  agcUum  In  pn»rln| 
Ibii  portion  of  the  pNMnt  lieallM  tba  antfaor  gratefully  uknow- 
ledgn,  bu  propoud  to  nil  tbla  Subrwlan  tb<  "  Abjrwli 
Ita  lendl'^''  »>.-■*'■>'■•> ■«  h*iH-  ^„^  ..u.»i  1..  fi..t  ... 


a  be  baltar  amllsil  to  spro'loo, an 
□glT.  bara  a  mora  fsnanl  dMl«Biti(Hi  appean  praftaaUs; 
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«  oommetnontw  Canon  Triitrani,  the  Dfttaralitt 
to  vbom  we  owe  moat  of  our  iaformMioD  m  to  the  fauna 
of  Aia  nngnlar  districL 

Rni^tu  "^^  Egyptian  province,  so  far  as  regarda  the 

=1^^^^      Talley  ot  the  Lower  Nile,  U  remarkable  for 

beins.  as  alreadr  itatad.  OTermn  b     _1„ 

hiefly  from 


t  thii 


It  of 


our  knowledge  is  derived,  it  i»  perhaps  not  veiy  wonderful 


362,  but  many  of  them  he  says  are  of  douVful 
Of  these  more  than  230  are  n^ives  of  the 
Poheaictic  Begion ;  but  only  between  60  and  60.  or  about 
one  quarter  of  them,  remain  to  bre«d  in  Egypt  and  of  this 
ntunber  a  oouiideimble  proporliondo  not  breed  in  Europe, 
but  only  in  the  Barbary  aiales.  The  extra-PalKarctic 
character  of  the  Egyptian  omia  aaeros  to  be  thus  fully 
<«abliihed. 

..        ,  Bflipeoling  the  AbyMiniMi  piovince  very  full 

S^^^  particulan  are  included  in  the  latety-completed 
work  of  Dr,  von  Heoglin ; '  but  for  oar  purposa 
it  iauot easy  Ihenoe  to  Mcertain  die  predae  features  o?  its 
avUiuuia,  ainc«  he  has  not  diaeriminated  between  it  and  the 
Enptian.  North-east  Africa,  according  to  him,  has  about 
960  ^edes  of  Birds,  o(  which  he  ret^ons  about  825  as 
migranls  from  Europe  or  Wetteni  Asia— that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Falnorctic  B^on.  Of  these  113  breed  in  that 
Begion,  as  well  aa  in  fTorth-eMtem  Africa;  294  bave  been 
obaerred  in  the  Barbary  States;  438  are  commou  to  the 
West  Ooast,  bnt  whether  to  the  Quinean  Sabregiou,  pres- 
ently to  be  beat«d,  or  only  to  the  Gambian  proTince  of  the 
Ii1:9aii,w  not  stated;  318  are  common  to  South  Africa  or 
the  Oaffrarian  Subrupon,  and  253  ooly  lo  the  MoRtunbican ; 
while  215  are  peculiar  to  the  district  to  which  his  worli 
especially  relatea;  the  last  statement  being  the  most  im- 
portant for  our  present  use^  since  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  nearly  all  these  21S  species  afe  peculiar  to  the  Abys- 
unian  province,  which  may  be  taken  as  exlendinr  from 
about  the  southeru  frontier  of  Dongols  lo  the  Victoria 


Sroviocial  affinity. 
f  the  Qambisn   province  we   caimot   say 
nreilnu.      much,  through  want  of  materials  to  convey  any 

definite  notion  of  its  character ;  and  we  are  only- 
able  to  oonfirm  the  general  belief  that  it  has  a  ^ood  deal 
in  oommon  with  the  Abyaunian,  next  to  be  mentioned,  for 
withotit  lists  carefully  drawn  up  by  those  who  have  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of  a  country,  or  the  power  to 
compile  such  for  oneself,  which  in  this  case  the  present 
writer  doe*  not  possess,  any  attempt  at  a  critical  eiamina- 
tion  of  its  detuu  would  be  rather  minteading  than  other- 
wiae.  Hie  province  probably  lies  between  laL  IS"  and  laL 
10"  N^but  whether  it  preserves  those  limits  in  the  interior, 
whether  it  passes  directly  into  the  Abjrssinian,  or  whether 
another  province  intervenes,  are  questions  that  cannot  be 
DOW  decided.  It  would  seem  to  have  in  common  with  the 
East  Coast  several  very  characteristic  species,  of  which 
SvjAtiga  q^^eono,  Vidita  paradaia,  Partu  UiKOpltnu,  Oiry- 
(Aontii  eymiMtignta,  Chnuvu  noma,  and  Toeeut  natuluM,  with 
T.  erytlirorhifnelaii,  may  be  mentioned. 

To  the  Gambian  province  belong  the  Cape- 
SSITdi'"'    Verd  Islands,  which,  out  of  17  or  18  lADd-birds 

enumerated  bj  Dr.  E.  Dohm  (Jbiim.ytir  Omilh. 
1871,  pp.  I-IO),  teem  to  have  2  peculi..x  species — a  Sparrow 
(JKa^Jubs)  and  an  aquatic  Warbler  (Si/lmidm). 

(2.)  3^  (?utnsan  Subitffum  is  the  next  to  lie 
^^!^2^    treated,  and  occupies  what  is  commonly  spoken 

of  aa  Uie  "West  Coast"  of  Africa,  extending 
from  fflerra  Lecme  to  the  south  of  Congo,  while  its  breadth 
is  a  matter  of  lh«  greatest  nncertuntv.  Hitherto  no  cata- 
logue even  <tf  lis  birds  has  been  published,  for  the  work 
of  Dr.  Hartlaub*  comprehends  also  those  of  the  Giambian 
province  of  the  libyan  Bubr«^on,  while,  admirablv  ex- 
ecuted aa  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  so  mudi  has 
dwM  baea  done  by  ooliectors  in  this  part  of  Afika,  and  by 
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those  who  In  Europe  have  examined  thdr  collectioas  (ene- 
cially  Professor  Barboia  du  Bocage  and  Mr.  Kiarpe),  that 
its  results  most  be  regarded  as  out  of  dale.  Yet  no  good, 
and  much  harm,  woidd  follow  from  any  attempt  to  gener- 
aliie  on  the  facts  thus  recorded,  at  varioos  times  aad  ia 
various  pubUcatiooa,  except  it  were  made  by  one  eqwciallj 
acquainted  with  African  omithottwy;  and  we  must  tbae- 
fore,  perforce,  leave  the  con tinattal  portion  of  this  Subre- 
gion  without  trying  to  exhibit  its  particular  charaoteri 
Beepecting  the  islands  belonging;  to  it,  however,  j^^ 
somewhat  may  be  advanced  with  more  confi- 
dence. The  diief  of  these  are  four  in  Qumber—FernaDdo 
Fo,  Prince's  Islaud,  that  of  St  Thomas,  and  Aimobco. 
The  fint,  lying  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  was  once  betiend 
to  posseM  a  very  peculiar  avifuiDa:  but  one  bv  oat  sU, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  supposed  peculiar  spades  bave  beat 
found  on  the  mainlantL  nutil  it  seems  likely  to  have  dods 
whatever.  Prince's  Island,  situated  oulnde  (he  Bi^t,  bat 
still  lying  within  the  Qulf  of  Quinea,  baa  been  said  to  pos- 
sess 1  peculiar  ^eaaa,  Ottphop(erm  (of  perhaps  aocertaiD 
affinity,  though  it  has  been  referred  to  the  IbxfiuicE},  com- 
prising a  single  spedes  (but  thb  has  unce  been  mat  from 
the  Giu»oon)  and  6  other  spedes — I  each  of  Diaadat  and 
.ffinutdtiwdt^aiKl  2  of  Ploenite  and  CbfssiMiiiE  reaiwctivslj. 
A  curious  asaertiiHi  has  been  made  with  Kgatd  to  this  ialaad. 
namely,  that  It  is  not  inhabited  by  any  Diurnal  Krd-«t 
prey,  all  such  beiiu,  it  is  said,  driven  on*  by  the  Gtejr  ^i^ 
rola  {Ptittaaa  tritiiaau)  which  there  abound-  The  ialaad 
of  St.  Thomas,  lying  nearly  or  just  under  the  equator,  also 
has  6  peculiar  spedes,  belonging  respectively  to  the  IWdtda, 
DvxBida,  OrioUda,  PlcceidOj  (hbanlnda,  andStrigida;  while 
another  spedes  of  the  hmily  last  mentioned  is  oommon  la 
this  and  Prince's  Island,  but  seems  to  be  fboDd  nowhere 
else.    Of  Annobon  we  know  noUung. 

(3.)  Tht  Oaffranaat  S^irtgitm  has  Els  inland 
bonndiu-ies  as  ill-defined  as  either  of  the  pi«-  ^^^f^^ 
ceding,  yet  ila  distinctive  featurea  are  much 
more  marked — a  bet  which  is  doubtless  to  some  eztest 
exphuned  by  so  great  a  portion  of  it  lying  without  ths 
tropic  Though  this  part  of  Africa  has  pemaps  received 
the  dosest  attention  fixim  omithdogistB,  the  several  labiui 
in  various  districts  of  the  Subr^on  of  Levullant  and 
Jtiles  Veireaux,  Andenson  and  Andrew  Smith,  iir.  I^yaid 
and  Mr.  Ayres,  asnsted  at  home  by  Sundevall  and  Mr. 
Oumer,  all  require  di^eating  belbt«  their  bearinn  opea 
the  subject  of  geographical  diatributioa  can  be  fully  root- 
previously  mentioned,  the 
iparison  of  difierent  lials  can  only 
be  usefully  accomplished  bv  one  who  haa  a  qtecsal  know- 
ledge of  the  dijects  treated  of  by  t'  ' 


t«(B,  and  any 

lid  be  danger' 

tb  certamty  affiliated  la 


^pert  would  b> 


attempt  to  attain  this  end  by 
ous-    Only  one  idand  can  b 
Ihis  Subregion,  and  that  is  St.  Helena,  where   g|_ 
the  iadigenous  Laud-birds,  if  any  there  were, 
probar    '  ■■  '     -i         .    .-- 


imblyb 


n  extirpated  w 


peculiar  flora.    Yet,  conous  as  it  may  be,  it 
fact  that  this  isolated  spot  panenes  a  peculia 

liich  greatly  afiects  dry  pli 


of  iu  original  and 
,    le,  it  seems  to  be 
peculiar  Walo'-bird, 


1  Plover  (SgMila  «> 


monly  assigned  to  the  Ethiopian  Befnon,  and  therefiNT  to 
this  Subregion,  seema,  frvm  reasons  Defore  stated,  to  havw 
at  least  as  much  afBnity  to  the  Neotropiotl,  and  AsecnsioB 
appears  lo  have  no  indigenous  Land-biids  whatever,  so  that 
iu  appiopriatioD  murt  remain  in  doubt. 

(4.)  3%e  Maiambum  ^Ssinyipa  next  follows,   , 


loindeSmle.  Whethet 


affinity  to  South  Africa.  The  general  unifbmiity  of  distri- 
bution which  obtains  among  the  Krds  of  all  the  trwical 
portion  of  the  regio%  especially  noticed  by  Dr.  Kin  ia 
^^ .1 ^  .*__{__,_  ,■*._._  '—^  p.  307),  reqniiw 

form  any  veiy  decided  <^wion,  tkoogh 
s  excellent  mooogr^h  of  Dm.  flnaek. 


CTHIOFUV  BBQIOK.] 

■nd  Hartlaab  ^lee  note  at  page  iSJ^j  gives  mmple  informa- 
tioD  IB  (D  the  bbnmCDTe  mud  dMciiptioni  of  tha  448  species 
which,  aceoTding  to  thoae  learaea  author^  eoiutitute  its 
sribimB,  and  no  attempt  cod  poniblj  be  made  to  Habdljide 


a  exp«ot  that  thej  hsTs  anr  very 
a  loogwmphicBl  point  of  view. 
Zanaibar  i»  the  G«st  known,  and  Uiat  aeema  to  have  a  few 
a)iMaeB  peculiar  to  it — for  inatanoe,  Lamarin*  talima,  L. 
ariemlalit,  and  jVonwiMM  Urti, — but  further  inTeetintion 
aUkj  prove  that  lome  of  them  alao  occur  on  the  maimaud. 
(&.)  3^  Madagaiearian  SiAn^iott  remains 
iStfJifitoif.  fbr  conaideratioD,  and  this  Irom  its  iiuularity 
naioB.  is  obnousl/  well  defined,  while  a  good  deal  of 
attoitioa  hai  been  paid  to  iia  remarkable  peoo- 
UftritiM.  Indeed,  except  New  ZesJand,  it  may  be  t»Mj 
deemed  the  moat  peculiar  Sabrcsion  on  (lie  earth's  aurface, 
while  from  the  richncw  and  maUi&rionanen  of  iie  animal 
and  eapedallj  of  its  oniitfaie  population.  New  Zealand 
eannot  for  a  moment  be  oompaMQ  with  iL  Ita  principal 
mbdinaioD,  Madagascar  itaelf,  once  poeeetMd  in  the  eilinct 
'    "   '    "         u  a  form  of  Satila,  not  Icea  singnUr 


ngantio  bird  A 
than  the  OUrii 


r  the  Hoa,  and  though  lome 
would  lain  see  in  the  remains  of  this  marrellous  creature 
ft  realiaation  of  Oriental  &hlee  respectinK  the  Roc,  not  a 
Testige  has  been  recovered  which  can  bedeclaied  to  beloi^ 
to  anj  period  to  which  bistorj  or  erea  Iqjend  can  reach, 
sod  Anbian  talcs  are  not  corroborated  by  the  hypothtaia 
of  Profeaaor  Bianconi,  while  \hej  are  virtual^  contradit^ed 
bj  the  raearohee  at  home  of  M.  Alphonse  Mine-Edward^ 
ftnd  Herr  von  Nathmius,  and  of  M.  Grandidier  abroad. 
Viree  also  of  the  satellite  islanda—Mauri^oa,  lUunion 
(Boarbon),  and  Kodriguei — poeseased  bt«irip«ina(e  Birds 
totally  diniinilar  from  bat  hardly  len  ungnlar  than  the 
.^tyorm^  and  here  the  Dodo  and  its  kindred,  together 
with  other  Birds  now  extirpated,  flourished  peaoerullv  till 
they  felt  the  power  of  man  and  his  agenciea.  Eut  brief 
Mrticnlar*  of  these  extinct  forma  have  already  beai  given 
(I^.  684,  SS6],  and  we  mnat  now  restri<A  ooiaelvea  to  the 
connderation  of  thoae  which  survive. 

This  Subregion  ii  easily  divided  into  two  provinces — 
Uadagaacar  and  the  Miscarane  lalands;  but  then  it  be- 
comcB  a  queadon  whether  the  Comoros  shoald  not  be  con- 
sidered to  form  a  third,  and  alao  how  the  Beychell«a  ahould 
It  wit'  .        .     .. 

J)  regard  the  former  in  the  same  light 

llalagaah  province  or  Madagascar  pro^r. 
HiiuHii  l***  studied  as  the  Bit^  of  Uada^fascar 

ft^S^  have  been,  hardlr  a  year  now  panes  without 
•ome  new  form  being  added  to  its  list ;  and 
what  is  especially  remarkable  is  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  addiuons  are  not  merely  new  speciea  of  genera 
f  reviooaly  known,  but  are  the  typea  of  undeniably  good 
and  new  genera,  while  it  would  seem  also  as  if  many  of 
these  haa  a  very  limited  range  in  the  kland,  for  every 
fresh  district  visited  bvacoUeclor  ia  almost  sure  to  produce 
something  which  neitker  he  rior  his  predeccsora  have  met 
with  in  other  parts,  though  the  actual  distance  between 
the  localities  may  be  inconaideisble.  The  number  of 
genera  of  I«nd-birds  amounts  to  nearlv  100,  and  of  them 
almoat  one-half  are  peculiar  to  the  Subregion ;  by  &r  the 
greatest  number  of  them  belonging  to  the  Order  Pamera, 
tliough  the  PiearvB  are  also  well  represented  by  peculiar 
genera,  and  the  FtiUaei  and  Ojfum&s  poaseHs  to  a  certain 
eztrait  the  same  characteristics.  Many  of  the  genera  be- 
lunging  to  the  two  Orders  first  named  can  be  but  with  diffi- 
culty referred  to  any  family  existing  elsewhere,  but  for 
ku  of  exaggerating  (he  singular  character  of  the  8ub- 
i^on  we  prefer  regarding  two  only  of  these  families  as 
auolutoly  peculiar.  These  are  Leplo^omida  and  Ehtryarol- 
ida,  the  single  genus  and  species  conatiCutii^  each  of 
which  it  seema  impossible  to  place  with  any  ouer  &mily, 
Almoat  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  genera 


one  group,  Ihoui 
4eema  very  doubtful  j  and  there  is  PhiitjnUa  so  isolated 
that  by  one  author  it  la  referred  to  the  Turdtda,  by  another 
to  the  Fdrwiueuia,  and  by  a  third  to  the  PUtida,  the  prob- 
abilitT  being  that  each  assignation  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
Bd(  (he  avi&unn  of  Madagascar  is  not  entirely  composed 
of  such  singularities  as  these.  We  have  homely  genera, 
•  [An  sxUsot  Tarlsty  of  tbs  starllBf  FYigUi^iiif  bom  Btunlon  v 


eniriwu,  Mataeuia,  Praaneata,  and  Alauda,  while  a  Oimama, 
which,  though  it  has  received  a  distinct  trivial  name,  is 
undistinguishsble  from  the  well-lcnown  Fantail- Warbler 
( C  scAtsnwoIa)  of  southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  has 
long  been  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Madagascar.  But 
there  are  also  species,  though  not  Passerine,  which  are 
absolutely  idendcal  with  thoee  of  Bntun — Alvieo  fiammeia, 
Cotvrynx  omnnunu,  Pomma  pi/gmaa,  and  Podictpt  minor — 
all  of  them  common  in  the  Island.  The  numtier  of  species 
of  Birds  hitherto  found  in  Madagascar  cannot  be  safely 
pat  at  less  than  200,  of  which  120  are  Land-birds,  and  of 
these  latter  Inlly  100  are  peculiar.  The  Comoroa^  so  fiir 
as  th^^  have  beat  explored,  have  yielded  more  than  20 
land-birds,  of  which  12  at  least  are  peculiar,  the  remainder 
being  common  to  Madagascar;  but,  no  doubt,  throughout 
every  part  of  the  Malagash  province  there  is  room  for  ■ 
farther  discoveries. 

The  principal  islands  of  the  Mascarene  prov- 
ince have  bsul  their  original  fauna  so  largely  | 
destroyed  by  colonisation,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  that  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  judge  its  ^ecu- 
aocnrataly.  Haoritius  and  lUunion,  lying  within 
and  posseasing  about  the  aame  nnmber 
_  ,  .  seem  not  to  have  more  tiam  8  in  oom- 
moQ.  There  is  1  jgjcnns  ( Oxi/notut)  belonging  to  the  Chsi- 
p^liagiikB  which  u  pecoUar  to  these  two  islands,  and  rep- 
resented in  each  by  a  diatinct  spedes.  B4Dnion*also  had 
within  the  memory  of  men  f  et  living  a  peculiar  g 


sight  of  each  other,  a 


piOTloca. 


only  4  spedes  ol 

are  peculiar,  1  being  the  Parrakeet  before  mentioned  as  on 
the  verge  of  extinction,  and  another  an  aberrant  form  of 
Drymaea,  pointing  possibly  to  a  common  origin  with  otr- 
lain  Indian  species.'  The  Land-birds  of  the  Seychelles 
which  have  not  been  introduced  are  14  in  number,  and  of 
these  12,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Newton  (lint,  I8Q7,  p. 
359),  an  peculiar:  but  there  is  no  good  genus  which  can 
be  so  termed.  Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the  small 
island  of  Aldabim  has  a  Dove  which  haa  been  described 
aa  a  distinct  species,  and  that  of  8t  Denis  a  Water-hen 
which  probably  merits  the  same  remark.  Takui  as  a 
whole,  we  cannot  bat  be  struck  with  the  fbroe  of  the 
evidence  as  to  the  land-connection  which  must  onoe  have 
existed — though  not  neoeesarlly  all  at  once — between  the 
varioua  units  forming  the  whole  Snbregioa.  Even  the 
scan^  remnant  that  is  left  enables  one  to  see  how  the 
denizens  of  its  most  distant  qoarters  represent  one  another, 
a  clear  token  of  tiidr  longHSontinaea  isolatioo  and  thj 
working  of  a  difiereotiating  power.  But  this  is  no  place  to 
pursue  theories. 

VI.  Tbb  Ihduii  Bboioh*  completes  oar 
Borvey  of  the  globe;  and  its  boundaries,  so  far  ^|^ 
as   they   can    be  defined,  have    been  already 
sketched  out  when  trestii^  of  the  adjoining  areas.    Luge 
as  is  its  extent,  and   grntly  varied  aa  are  its  phyaimi 
features,  it  would  seem  to  have  but  2  peculiar  Runihes  of 
Birds  [PliyUomil/iida  and  Biaylemidt^oal  of  upwards  of 
70  wtuch  occur  within   its  limits.    There  is   ojoiciiltT 
peculiar  difficulty  in  determining  the  iool<^cal   or  «lib- 
Subregions  and  provinces  into  which  this  Re-   ''*^'*V, 
gioo  should   be  separated.     While  the  fauna  ^^ 
of  some  districts,  or  even  larger  portions,  has 
been  studied  so  that  we  pooscss  a  knowledge  of  them 
almost  as  full  as  of  any  country  in  the  world,  Europe  and 
the  tracts  of  other  Regions  settled   by  Europeans  alone 
excepted,  the  greater  part  is  not  much  Detter  known  aoolo- 
gically  than  is  the  centre  of  Africa.    Yet  we  cannot  treat 

I  This  ums  lauilni  tmnids  Indlii  li  tlw  Indicated  br  tha  nnii* 
Kpi^dH,  una  ot  the  TiinlUa,  all  the  mcmbsn  o/  irhlcli,  uxe  4, 
b«!l«nc  to  the  iDdlan  region,  and  tbaaa  four  ar«  peculiar  rnpectlTely 
Id  Maiagaacar,  Bfuaioa,  Jilaariliiu,  ud  ibe  SeicbcllBa,  an^It  ooua 
b«  aaar  to  olt«  ilmllar  cuea  of  laolated  Blrdg  of  either  Che  Indian  or 
Ethiopian  Kaglon  vhlch  haTi  their  neareat  ralatltta  aatlTe*  of  the 

•  It'muat  be  mentioned  that  oUectlon  haa  freqaentlT,  and  not  with, 
out  ibDw  or  reHoD,  bwo  taken  lo  th«  name  ^Indian"  applied  ts 
lhl>  Region ;  and  except  Ibr  the  awkvardneai  of  the  title,  we  muat 
admit  that  ''Indo-Malajan"  would  haie  m«t  llkelf  bren  found  a 
men  siprcMlre  and  niltabl*  epithet,  ilnce  what  we  commoDlf 
mean  bj  ''India"  formi  hnt  a  uull  and  porhapa  Dot  the  meet 
oharacterlatic  portion.  Hr.  Wsllaoe  propoeea  to  uaa  the  name 
"OrleaUl,"  agaliut  whloh  it  mar  be  not  onreaionablT  urged  that  It 
erra  on  the  aide  of  vacaeneaa,  JnM  aa  "  Indian  "  doea  on  the  aide  of 

Krtlcularltr.    On  tbo  whole.  It  menu  lu  thouib  "  Indian,"  hav- 
i  been  the  dlatlngulihlng  term  dnt  applied  lo  Ibla  regios,  had 

a  plaoed  lo  the  New  York  NsL  HIH.  Unaenm  In  188>.— Ah.  Ec] 
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the  Indian  B«gion  vith  the  same  aud&citj  of  igoonnce 
Lbat  we  did  the  Etbiopiao'  drawing  our  boimdui«e  here 
and  there  in  a  manner  irhicK  the  experience  of  a  few  more 
'  yeare  will  Tery  liketj  prove  to  be  exceedingly  wide  of  the 
mark,  for  our  aoquamtsnce  with  the  Begion  now  under 
Doosidendon  is  such  m  lo  convince  ub  that  throughout  lit 
whole  extent  there  are  diatricta,  lu^e  or  amall,  which  Iiave 
an  Qiuniatakable  affinity  to  one  another,  Mid  yet  i^ipekr  to 
be  cnt  off  from  all  oonmuniiation  with  their  neighbors. 
True  it  is  that  we  may  readily  aooount  for  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bimilanty  to  be  obeerred  is  due  to  corre- 
iponding  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  that  through- 
out  the  whole  Begion  the  hill-countries  are,  aa  a  rule,  dis- 
oonnected ;  bnt  raich  an  explanation  doea  not  make  our 
tuk  the  easier,  and  we  are  filled  with  the  conaciousnega 
that  we  cannot  map  ant  the  Indian  BwioD  acoording  to  the 
method  we  have  hitherto  fbllowed.  We  find  the  character- 
igtica  of  the  Himalayan  avitauuB  showing  themselves  not 
only  on  the  highlanoa  of  SoDtbem  Itidia  and  Ceylim,  but 
br  away  t«  the  eastward  alao,  aa  in  Formoaa,  Hainan,  and 
Cochin  Oiina,  and  wain  repeated  in  a  lener  but  still 
perceptible  d^ree  to  the  tonthward  in  the  mountain  ranges 
of  MaUotm  and  Snmatra.  This  then  being  the  case,  we 
think  it  better  to  follow  in  the  mun  the  sdieme  adored 
by  Mr.  Elwea,  to  whose  essay  on  the  geographicai  distribu- 
tion of  Asiatic  Birds  we  have  before  referred  (page  064). 
Bight  or  wrong  in  his  results,  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
arrived  at  them,  as  be  tells  us,  contrary  to  a  oertain  bias 
which  he  had  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  his  inveati- 
sationa,  and  these  are  marked  by  nnoommon  care  and  a 
diligeDt  study  of  all  the  means  of  information  at  that  lime 
avaUable  to  him.  Mr.  Elwes  would  eitabliah  three  Suh- 
Ngiona — the  "Himalayan"  "or  HimBlo-Chinea^"  the 
"fitdian"  (proper),  and  the  "Malayan." 

(1.)  The  Sttaalo-Cliinait  Sabrmon,  tccoiimg 
^^1^^  lo  hw  view,  includes  all  tbe  middle  slopes  of 
Subreglon.     the   Himalayan   range,  from   an  elevation  of 

about  3000  to  12,000  feet,  and,  boning  with 
Chahmere,  extends  through  Nepal,  Bhotan,  the  highlands 
of  Assam,  and  thence,  marching;  with  tbe  as  yet  undeter- 
mined frontier  of  the  Palaarctic  Be^on,  to  ^e  sea-coaat 
"'  '^hina.  To  this  Subregion  belong  the  islands  of  For- 
mosa and  Hainan,  and  it  not  only  includes  a  great  part  of 
China  proper,  but  probabiy  the  whole  of  (Schin  China 
and  Biam,  with  the  iiill-conntry  of  Tennaaserim  and  Bnr- 
mah,  merging  into  the  Malayan  Subregion  somewhere 
about  laL  12°  N.  In  ita  weateru  part,  he  observes,  it  is 
merely  a  narrow  border-land,  in  which  the  metnbera  of 
two  Tery  difibrent  faunas  meet,  and,  being  inhabited  during 
•ome  part  of  the  year  by  nearly  aU  the  principal  Pahearo- 
tic  geoerA,  and  those  of  the  proper  Indian  Sutirepon,  prob- 
abl]r  includes  some  of  the  riooest  portions  of  the  world. 
Beaidee  thie^  is  already  remarked,  Ita  influence  ia  felt  far 
to  the  southward,  even  in  the  islandsof  Ceylon  and  Sumatra. 
From  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  Subr^ions  of  the  Indian  B^on  are  broken 
np,  and  this  Subregion  especially,  it  ia  useless  to  attempt 
any  partitioning  oT  them  into  true  toological  provinces. 
We  can  only  foUow  Mr.  Elwea  in  taking  the  various  coun- 
tries in  anooeasion,  and  stating  what  is  known  of  tbem. 
f^h-wr.      Cashmere  is  tlie  first.    Hera  there  seems  to  be 

171  Land-birds,  referable  lo  116  genera;  of  the 
latter,  34  have  a  wide  range,  32  are  chanuteriatic  of  the 
Palnarctic  Begion,  20  of  the  Indian,  and  21  peculiar  to  or 
diaracteristic  of  the  Himalo-Chinese  Subregion.  There  is 
"    ■  ' '      '«  the  country — a  very  normal  Bull- 

0  FHngiiUda.  Ckphaiopsnu, 
e),  and  once  thought  to  be  a 
peculiar  genus,  extends  eastward  so  lar  as  Simla.  Of  the 
apedes  70  aeem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Himalayan  distriol, 
and  30  are  common  to  the  Palaearctic  BegiiHi. 
NnaL  Nepal  ia  the  next  country  of  which  we  know 

eoougb  to  nve  any  aatisnctory  aooonnt ;  uid. 
Indeed,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  labors  in  years  gone  by, 
out  knowledge  of  its  aoology  is  very  tolenbly  oomplete, 
though  of  late  years  little  has  been  added  to  it.  Its  rich 
avifuina  is  said  to  consist  of  553  species  of  Land-birds,  be- 
lon^ng  to  204  gtoera ;  of  the  latter,  62  are  of  wide  raiue, 
80  characteristic  of  the  Paltcarctic,  and  122  of  the  Indian 
Be^on,  while  80  are  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  o^  the 
Himalaya.  Of  the  i>peoies  there  are  330  peculiar  to  the 
HimalayiD  district,  and  60  oomnun  to  tlie  Palaarciic 
BtCiion. 


only  1  species  peculiar  lo  the  coui 
tadi  (Pi/rrhvla)  belonnng  to  i 
an  aberrant  Titmouse  (Pmda),  : 


The  small  state  of  Sikkim  sc 


still.    Excluding  the  AaapUrtt,  there  are  hen 
'    id  423  speciee  of  Laad-birtk  of  whicl 

of  the  Himalaya,  except  as  migranta  or  stra^leiB.    Of 


if  which  270  do  not  0) 


betoBg  to  ^era  of  wide  range,  60  n 
Patteaictic  diatribution,  and  164  are  nearly  peculiar  lo  the 
Indian  Begion,  while  149  are  peculiar  to,  or  chsnuMratit 
of|  the  Him^o-Chineee  Subregion.  Passing  to  Asaam,  the 
hills  to  the  north  and  east  of  which,  however,  are  vcsy 
little  known,  its  ornithic  character  seems  greatly  to  wa^ 
ble  that  of  Sikkim ;  but  we  have  from  its  soatfaem  boonl- 
Cew  genera  which  are  not  actually  fonnd   in  the 


Burmah  moat  be  taken  next,  though  a  district   -^^^ 
inlervenea  of  which  we  are  quite  ignorant,  and   ^S^S^ 
this  country,  ila  highlands  espeaallT,  requires   nmi  ifw 
much  more  exploration,  but  the  valley  of  the 
Irrawadi,  Aracan,  and  Pegu  are  very  &irly  known.    Of 
373  species  of  iVnd-birds,  97  are  common  to  India,  and 
the  rest  to  the  Malay  peninsula.     198  more  are  found  ia 
India,  and  27  in  the  peninsula  alone,  while  46  ai 
to  Burmah  or  to  Burmah  and  Tennaaserim.     In 


mon  to  India  and  the  rest  of  the  pcninanla,  117  n 
found  in  India,  and  56  in  the  peniuBula  alcKie,  while  47  an 
peculiar  to  Tennaaserim  or  to  Ti  iinaiaMii  iiii  and  Bunn^ 
Thia  counti^  is  especially  rich  in  apedes  <d  the  pi 

Indian  &niily  Ew^amidoi,  p 

known  foima. 


thepeenliariy 
*ioAj  vt  tbs 


Lying  in  the  Bay  of  B 


'e  two  remark- 


ing would,  from  the  aimilarity  of  their  avi&una 
to  that  of  PfW">  include  in  this  SubregitHi.  Lord  Walden, 
however,  thinks  (Ibu,  1873.  p.  207)  the  former  have  a 
greater  affinity  to  tbe  highlands  of  India  aouth  of  the 
Himalaya  and  west  of  tbe  Brahmapootra,  and  Mr.  Hums 
(Slniif  Ftaihen,  ii.  p.  136)  conmdera  both  gronps  to  form 
an  outlying  bit  of  the  proper  Indian  Subregion  on  whidi 
many  foreign  intradeie  have  established  themaelTes.  It 
is  certain  that  many  genera,  or  even  bmiliee,  which  are 
common  in  Burmah  are  wanting  in  the  Andamana,  audi 
as  the  Timtiuda,  Piuida,  Ettrylanuiks,  and  Bmentiim, 
though  a  peculiar  form  of  the  last  occurs  oa  Nareondam, 
an  island  between  the  Andamans  and  Burmah,  and  there 
is  on  extreme  paucity  of  several  other  familiea.  Still  the 
Andamans  poaaeas  an  avibuna  of  some  1^  apedes,  17  of 
which  (all  Land-birds)  are  peculiar.  The  precise  number 
of  species  found  in  the  NicoWs  is  not  explidtly  stated  by 
Mt.  Hume,  but  he  gives  10  as  peculiar  to  that  groun 
which  is  inhabited  by  two  very  noteworthy  ibnne-— CUv- 
wu,  a  very  remarkable  genus  of  Oohaatida,  widdy  qwesd 
throughout  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  a  species  of 
Megapodwt,  bdonging  to  one  of  the  most  characlaiKk 
fiuniliea  of  the  Australian  Bt^on.  The  proaence  of  these 
two  forms  would  almost  incline  one  to  remove  the  Nioo- 
ban  from  tbd  Sabregion  to  which  ther  have  generally 
been  assigned,  and  r^t  them  rather  to  the  Malayan  8bI^ 
repon. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  retrace  oor  steps  north-  ^^^^ 
ward  and  notice  China;'  bat  this  is  a  branch  of  ^''''*- 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  fcnn  a» 
opinion.  The  chief  authority  cm  Chinese  omitbolocf  is 
unqueslioD^y  Mr.  Swinho^  who  iias  for  so  hng  a  tne 
labored  in  various  parts  of  that  couiUry  equally  as  apoUie 
serrant  and  a  natnnlist ;  bat  the  results  of  his  moltbadia- 
ona  conlribnthNW  to  our  knowledge  of  its  aviftnna  hav* 
never  yet  been  bUmlated,  and  probaUv  (beir  andiar  is 
alone  competent  lo  perform  this  tssk  wilooDt  ratming  into 
errors  that  would  be  disastrous  in  their  ctavequcocH.    t* 


t  ChlDB  pnwT  Ut.  Qns  aijt  llttl*,  bat  ke  Imaatm  BMmb 

M  In  lUs  8uto<(lon.   lbs  pnsrat  wrUar.  howenr.  )■  ai«M« 

nhrthiLor  at  say  nU  tbs  SBaBS  rf  Ptn  Mvlf*  ibsnwfa,  to 

i«  Pslaantlo  figflon. 

>  Aw.  2M.  A&,  1871.  pp.  MI-4M. 
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Ing  to  that  pMt  of  tlw  Celevtid  Emiure  «hidi  liw  witliin 

out  ptwuit  boomto;  or  wan  were  tlm  powible,  m  iutiiiMte 

X  with  id  omb  would  be  required 


lie&  Add  to  tfai^  that  uuduoodj  u  Mr.  Swinhos  hi 
kimwlf  worked  in  the  field,  tad  diliKentlr  ss  he  hu  availed 
faimadf  of  rach  infomutioD  aa  he  conid  oblaio  from  other 
tnutworthj  ohaervera,  only  the  outskirts  at  Ihia  neat  tet^ 
rilc^  have,  with  few  eiceptions,  been  examineil  Ha<^ 
is  it  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  in  doe  tiiOB  to 
bring  forth  the  ripe  frail  oF  bis  labon,  bat  meanwhile 
the  attempt  to  elacidate  the  pecaliaritin  of  the  aviiktina 
of  Chioa  proper,  that  a,  eouth  it  least  of  the  YanggtM- 
Idang  ana  of  Cochio  China,  would  be  Tain  if  Dot  mio- 

The  two  principal  ielanda  lying  off  the  Chinese  coaat, 
however,  axe  in  a  different  CMiditioD.  One  of  them  has 
been  extrecoely  and  the  other  tolerably  wtil  nuwacked  by 
fffftat.      ^'-  Swiuboe.    In  Formoea  he  has  found  144 

■peciea,  referable  to  102  genera,  of  which  98  are 
finnd  in  the  Himiilayan  SabrefHon,  and  70  in  the  Halayaa. 
The  apedcA  may  be  thoa  aMorted : — 74  belong  to  wide- 
ning genera,  47  to  genera  common  to  the  Himalayan 
ana  Malayan  Subr^one,  18  are  peculiar  to,  or  charad 
istic  o^  the  former  Subr^on,  and  5  to  ciiina  itself; 
are  not  finind  in  the  Malayan  Bubr^oa,  and  no  le»  Uian 
Bainaa.        ^  *^^  peculiar  to  the  island.    For  Hainan  Mr. 

Swinhoe  baa  enumerated  130  spedes  belonging 
loMgenera,of  which  latter  84  are  common  to  the  Malayan 
Soln^on,  and  9S  to  the  Himalayan.  Of  the  spedes  54 
belong  to  wide-imnging  genera,  S9  to  genera  characteristic 
of  the  Indian  and  16  of  the  ralnarctio  Begiott,  while  16 
aie  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island. 
,   .,  (2.)   The  Indian  Sabregion.  still  following  Mr. 

^J^l^     Elwee,  is  the  next  to  be  considered.    This  con< 

Hsts  of  the  remunder  of  the  peninsula  of  India 
lying  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  last,  aa  well  as  of  the 
iaiaad  of  Ceylon.  Its  partition  into  provinces  hu  been 
several  times  attempted,  imd  doubtlcai  the  method  pro- 
pi»ed  bj  Mr.  Blanford,  when  treating  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  Indian  Reptiles,'  is  one  of  the  most  reason- 
able, but  even  this  may  perhaps  be  premstore,'  and  here  it 
Bsnns  preferable  to  abstain  &om  doing  more  than  consider, 
BO  flu-  as  materials  are  avulable,  the  avifouna  of  the  vari- 
ODs  districts  of  which  it  is  oompoeed — the  mote  so  since 
the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  omilhol- 
Ogj  in  India  by  the  publication  of  the  late  Dr.  Jordon's 
work*  will  doobtlen  m  a  few  yeaia  place  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  very  different  light,  for  the  nnmber  of  Indian 
ornithologists  b  grown  so  considerable  that  that  ooontry 
has  now  a  joamal  especially  devoted  to  the  record  of  their 

Beginning  in  the  north-west  with  the  Punjab, 
ef'iiidiai."'  ^'^  ^"'^  "^  J^  "^  co"iplele  list  of  (he  Birds  of 
this  most  important  district,  and  we  can  only 
in&rthatwe  shall  herefiod  the  Malayan  influence  at  its  least, 
and  the  FaUearctic  at  its  greatest;  but  descending  the  Indus 
to  Sindh  we  have  a  discunive  account  of  its  ornithology  hy 
Mr.  Hnme^*  from  which  Mr.  BIwes  gives  the  following  re- 
Mills  >-of  ISO  species  observed,  41  are  pecnliarly  doert- 
fbrm^  and  as  such  either  very  nearly  allied  to  or  IdenUnl 
with  the  like  fbmu  of  the  Pabearctic  and  Ethiopian  Re- 
gicns,  40  are  pecnliar  to  the  Indian  Snbregioo,  3  are  com- 
mon to  the  Malayan,  4  to  the  non-desert  portions  of  the 
Ethiopian,  and  12  to  the  similar  parts  of  the  PaloarcUe 
R^on,  while  45  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  heads. 
Omittiiig  the  desert-forms  aa  not  leading  to  any  just  con- 
closion,  it  wonld  appear  that  SinAb  has  less  affinity  to  the 
Eihio[Man  Region  than  to  the  Pal«arctic,  that  is  to  say,  to 
its  Mediterranean  Suhregion.  The  very  remarkable  dis- 
trict of  Cntdi  yidded  115  land-birds  to  Stolictka^*  and 
these  were  luoMly  migranfa  or  common  Indian  species  of 
wideiange. 

Of  B^pootana  and  Central  India  we  know  veir  tittle, 
but  near  Goona,  about  200  miles  to  the  south  of  Agra, 
[^,  Kii^  some  years  since  obeerved  118  species  of  lud- 
Urds^  and  more  laldy  Mr.  Adam  has  nouoed  171  species 

<  AiMMl  V  <*•  •t'M'e  AxXi*  tf  AhsI.  1871),  pp.  >»-«». 

■  Osuare  fir.  QOntbai^  naiBikL  Asbrtool  AMrd;  vlL  p.  (7. 
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of  Land-birds  around  the  Sambhnr  Lake  in  ita  wealem. 
portion.* 

We  must  next  torn  eastward  to  Oudh,  where-  ondh. 
in  Col.  Irby  (At^  1861,  p.  217)  obtained  108  ^^ 
niecies  of  Land-binig,  but  of  these  23  were  found  only  on 
the  hills  of  Kamaon.  There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable 
absoice  of  many  of  the  most  widely-spread  genera  of  the 
Region,  and  many  forms  eeaemllT  common  to  Africa  ar« 
also  wanting ;  but  no  douDt  Mr.  Brooks,  who  has  of  late 
indnstrioosly  investigated  this  portion  of  the  country,  will 
be  able  to  sapnly  some  of  tiieae  uniocounlable  deBdendea. 

We  may  jnageof  what  are  polilically  known 
M  Ae"Centrar^vinces"of  India,  as  wellas   CuCnl 
>r  ladU. 

Blanfonl,  from  observations  made  by  that  gentleman  and 
Colonel  M'Mssleri'  wherein  190  species  of  lAnd-binls. 
are  enumerated,  of  which  38  have  a  vety  wide  nmge,  57 
beloQK  to  widely-ranging  genera  bat  are  almost  confined 
to  India,  37  to  eenera  common  to  tnpical  Africa  and  India, 
8  to  genera  of  Ethiopian  type,  and  63  to  purely  Indian 

Pursuing  our  way  southward  we  come  to  the   i>nEan, 
Deccan  or  table-land  of  India,  and  our  infor- 
mation respecting  ita  omis  chiefly  re 
given   by  Sykes   many  years  ago,"  which  only  c 
about  150  spedes  of  Land-b[rdB,^f  which  abont  106  be- 
long to  genera  common  to  the 
Subregions,  27  to  Himalayan  b 
. having  Ethi^iai ' 


rest  to  widely-iangii^;  genera 


r,  and  the 


the  Himalayan  and  Malayan 
■       not  Mala 

aarctic  affinity,  and  tl 
genera  pecuuar  to  the. 

The  avifenna  of  Soutlieni  India  seems  to  be        . 
small  reladvely  to  the  extent  and  variety  of    i^*" 
the  country,  and  moat  of  its  pecoliar  species 
are  said  to  have  a  oonsiderBble  range  of  latitude,  though 
some,  which  are  restricted  to  the  highest  hills,  are  only 
found   to  the  southward  of  lat.   12°   N.,   where  several 
mountain-ranges  reach  the  height  of  6000  feet     No  single 
comprehensive  list  of  the  Birds  of  this  part  of  India  seems 
latoty  to  have  been  pal  tt^ether,  and  Mr.  Elwee  glvce  as 
statistics  ss  the  result  of  his  investigations  whereby 
may  compare  its  ornithic  products  with  those  of  other 
districts. 
Ceylon  has  profited  by  the  residence  of  sev-   Qf.ion. 
b1  competent  naturalists — espedally  Mr.  I«;r- 
ard  and  Hr.  Holdawortb,  and  taking  alao  its  isolation  into 
scconnt,  we  are  in  a  poeitioo  to  speak  of  this  island  with 
greater  oertainty  than  of  the  preceding  portions  of  the 
Snbregion.    The  latter  of  these  gentleman  gives  a  list'* 
numbering  323  spedes,  of  which  224  are  Land-biids,  and 
an  analysis  shows  that,   thouch  37  spedes  are  pecoliu, 
only  4  belong  to  genera  not  found  in  Soathem  Didia,  29- 
belong  to  genera  inhabiting  the  Himalaya  bat  not  th*. 
Malayan  Bubregion,  and  on^  6  to  Malayan  but  not  Hitn- 
alayan  genera,  while  14  ate  members  of  genera  only  feond 

,    )  TK»  Malayim  SubrtgUm  is  the  last  of 
which  we  have  to  treat,  and  we  have  alreadv   ^bniSoa. 
hinted  that  it  possibly  has  s  connedion  with  ^^i 

the  Indian  through  the  Nicobar  Islands,  but  of  coune  tbs 
most  intimate  commonicotion  between  the  two  exisU  od 
the  mainland.      The  birds  of  ita  continental 


portion,    the   Malay    Peninsula,    have    never   j 
formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  memoir,  and 
to  compile  a  complete  list  of  thoa  at  preawt  is  a  hvk 
which  a  more  competent   author   has  found  impomiUe. 


the  Weltesley  Province,  Ij 
numerous  species  have  been  cc 
authors  as  coming  from  Malai 

,   >bably  means  tha 

purchaaed  at  one  of  those  plac 
tails  with  respect  to  the  Malay 
here  be  impoeaible,  but  the  east 


int^  deMribed  by  vi 
n  or  Sfa^pora,  which  in 
the  apedmena  have  bean 
r  into  any  d^ 


>  arat  JtoMv),  L  pn.  atl-«M. 
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DuleriaU  of  Btudy,  jet  il  ia  little  more  thui 
ten  yean  igo  thai  aaj  attempt  to  compile  a  complete  list 
of  Uieir  Birds  was  made,  and  that  litt,  bj  Dr.  tod  Har- 
tens,'  »aa  manifestly  imperfect.  It  ii  only  ainoe  the  pres- 
sDt  aiticle  iras  b(^n  tliat  a  ntis&ctory  account  of  their 
avif&una  bai  appeued.  This  ia  the  work  of  Lord  Walden,* 
and  we  here  avail  ouraelrea  of  the  reaulU  which  he  haa  si 
ably  «et  forth.  He  enumeratea  219  apecies,  of  which  150 
are  Land-birda;  bnt  in  comeqaeDce  of  the  caution  he  haa 
exercised,  it  ia  most  probable  that  thia  nnmber  la  reallj 
loo  small.  Of  these,  106  speriee  are  peculiar  lo  the  archi- 
pelago — 96  of  them  being  Land-birds.  There  is  no  apedea, 
be  remarks,  which  it  common  to  the  Fhilippina  and  the 
ntughboring  island  of  Celebes  which  doea  not  also  posesa 
a  more  extended  nuige,  and  there  is  only  one  genos — 
JVumiiEunu,  a  very  singular  form  of  PiiUaei — common  ' 
both  and  yet  found  nowhere  else.  The  Kenem  pecoliar 
the  group  are  II  in  number — Ptmdolalage  belonging 
Qtaa^hagidtt,  Zraxphm  to  MtueUapida,  Etubdomit  to 
C^lkuda,  Sanmt  to  StumidiB,  Penelopula  to  Bveerctida, 
DoKJopkm  ana  Lrpidosrammvt  to  Onealida,  Pteudoptyax 
lo  SIngida,  Phabotrtron  and  PtUoeolpa  to  ChhanbiiiiB,  and 
Amauromu  to  BaUidiB.  There  is  also  only  I  species  com- 
mon to  one  of  the  Philippines — the  island  of  Ifegros— 
and  to  one  other  island.  TbiB  ia  Xanihoiama  rosso,  which 
ii  also  found  in  Java,  and  seems  to  be  the  representati' 
of  the  widely-spread  X.  hcrmiUoeepliala,  which  nui(^  oT' 
India,  Motacca,  and  Sumatra,  but  is  not  found  either  '. 
'         ir  Negros.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 


IB  ^et  known  of  PaJawan  or  the  Sooloo  duster — islsioda 
which  connect  the  Philippines  with  Bomea 
ll,r,^  Borneo  is  the  next  ialand  lo  which  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed,  and  this  magnificent 
conntry,  large  enoiigh  as  Hr.  Wajlsce  has  remsrked  for 
the  whole  itf  the  united  Einniom  to  be  set  down  in  its 
midst  and  hidden,  hss  lately  nad  its  avifiuina  carefully 
inveBtigated  b^  Dr.  Salradori,  the  result  of  whose  labors 
was  published  in  1374.*  The  following  may  b«  giren  as  a 
summary  of  them.  There  are  392  epedes,  of  which  325 
are  Land-birds,  27  belonnng  to  the  Order  Aceipiirct,  1  to 
AtUoei',  99  to  Piearia,  172  to  I^menn,  14  to  Cbiimba,  and 
B  to  QoUma,  Yet  there  are  only  3  unquestionably  pecu- 
liar genera* — Piti/riatii,  a  most  singular  form,  doubtfiilly 
referred  to  Lanndie,  SAvirmtna  bdonging  to  Mvieia^pidie, 
and  Helaveoea/x  to  Otmoiida.  There  are  6S  or  59  peculiar 
•pedes,  all  but  1  Land-birds,  and  at  least  25,  or  perhaps 
as  many  as  32,  which  have  no  representatives  elsewhere. 
Of  £<nd-birds  Borneo  has,  in  common  with  Malacca  and 
Sumalra,  226  spedes:  in  common  with  Java,  149;  with 
•he  Phili     ■        —       .    .■      -  ,       ■       ..       ... 


e  br  bmn  the 


ull[^ini 


with  the  Indian  Subr^oD,  53;  with 


China,  72 ;  and  with  Celebes,  28.    A  spedtt  of  MegmxiMt 
'"  CMMiwi)  is  fbtmd  in  Borneo  and  also  InthePhilip- 


(3f. 


I  presence  in  both,  like  that  of  a  member  of 
ue  aanie  genus  in  tbe  Nicoban  alr«ady  noticed,  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact 
B^gj^  The   comparativdy   little-known  island   of 

Bsnca,  lying  between  Bomm  and  Sumatra, 
|>n>duceB  2  peculiar  species  of  PiUUke,  the  one  represent- 
ing a  species  which  inhabits  the  whole  Bubregion  and  ex- 
teuda  lo  China  and  Siam,  the  other  allied  to  two  species, 
the  first  ranging  from  Nepal  to  Malacca,  and  the  second 
inhabidng  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra.* 
enmatra.  Sumatra  must  be  considered  next,  or  perhaps 

it  oaght  to  have  been  taken  after  Malacca,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  so  narrow  a  channd.  Tiie  greater 
part  oftbia  iatand,  its  northern  half  espedally,  ia  unknown, 
and  not  more  than  240  spedes  can  be  assi^ed  to  it,  of 
which  about  20  appear  to  be  peculiar.  Its  avifauna  is 
much  allied  to  that  both  of  Malacca  and  of  Borneo,  bnt  it 
seems  to  have  much  less  peculiarity  than  the  tatter's. 


1  Jimmt  Ar  OnUhtltBUi.  186«.  pp.  S-81. 
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We  then  have  Java,  the  best'^xiJond,  the 
mosttbicklypeo[ried,aad,  proportionately  to  its  '*' 
&una,  the  most  peculiar,  perhaps,  of  the  Indo-Hal^ 
Islands.  Here  we  And  about  270  speoics  of  Land-biidi, 
of  which  about  45  are  peculiar — most  of  theoi  beinE  fnn 
the  moontMns  in  the  western  p«rt  of  the  Island,  ^e  r» 
appearance  in  Java  of  several  Bnrmese  spedes,  as  Orrai- 
Tittna  variauM,  Piau  ono/u,  Pata  ntutiaa,  imd  oth«n,  whidi 
do  not  occur  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  south  of  Pensug^ii 
very  remarkable. 

Of  Bali,  so  interesting  ss  the  southern  ont- 
post  of  the  Region,  we  only  know  Irom  Mr.  ^^ 
Wallace  that  he  saw  there  several  Krds  hi^Iy  cfaarwlH' 
istic  of  Javan  ornithology,  and  whether  the  island  has  any 
peculiar  spedes  nowhere  appears  We  are  then  Inoi^ 
to  the  brink  of  that  remarkable  strait  through  which  naa 
"  Wallac«^B  line,"  and  creasing  it  find  ourselves  at  okc  ia 
the  Australian  Kegion,  with  which  we  b^an  this  protracted 
dissertation. 

It  is,  of  couree,  much  lo  be  regretted  that  at  tjaUkmiilT 
present  our  information  does  not  allow  of  oar  m><  f^ 
treating  all  the  Kx  Zoological  Begions  of  the  I 
globe  on  a  uniform  plan,  or  of  dealing  equally  { 
with  their  several  comptment  portions.  That 
this  will  b*  possible  in  a  few  years,  as  materials  a 
mulated,  none  can  doubt;  but  as  y^  we  b~~  '"'  ' 
attainmait  of  so  desirable  an  end,  and  miiK  oe  cmum  n 
make  the  most  of  what  we  have.  Want  of  space,  also,  lus 
hindered  the  proper  consideration  here  of  many  points  that 
fiilly  deserve  notice,  and  espedally  the  negative  duuacUr- 
istici  of  the  diflerent  Begions — often  quite  as  impoctui 
as  thcee  which  are  positive.  Of  the  imperfections  of  lh( 
preceding  sketch  no  one  can  be  mote  painfully  aware  this 
lis  author,  but  its  very  imperfections  may  serve  a  n*^ 
purpose  in  drawing  attention  lo  the  distncta  almit  whid 
least  ia  known,  let  it  would  be  afikteliMl  tot  him  Ml 
to  believe  that  it  has  some  actual  merit,  but  that  merit  h 
greatly  if  not  diiefly  due  to  the  kindnesB  of  Mr.  WaUio^ 
who,  in  the  manner  already  stated,  has  allowed  his  fixtfc- 
coming  work  to  be  laid  under  contribution,  thoc^  in  seven] 
respects  its  ooadusions  are  not  here  adopted.  That  wmt, 
when  published,  will  unquestionably  form  a  foundation  on 
which  a  noble  superstructure  will  ultimatdy  be  creeled, 
but  it  were  vain  lo  antidpate  the  ends  which  soch  a  build- 
ing will  one  day  serve,  and  it  would  be  beyood  our  soops 
to  enter  into  any  theoretical  disquisition  on  the  dedocticM 
which  follow  from  the  &cli  here  advanced. 

HIQRATION. 
Meat  slrangely  and  unaccountably  oonfounded  hj  mMOt 
wrilera  with  the  solgect  of  Dialribntion  b  that  of  Hign> 
tion.  True  it  is  that  owing  lo  the  vast  powen  of  M»- 
motion  poeeessed  by  nearly  all  Birds,  we  have  individnab 
belonging  In  the  main  to  certain  groupa,  but  by  |f,^„j^ 
no  means  always  confined  lo  them,  straying  JMrnSr 
from  their  proper  quarters  and  occurring  in  imfiibr 
places  br  removed,  not  only  from  the  land  of  ""t^ ^ 
their  birth,  but  from  the  country  whither  thev  JJJ^™ 
are  ordinarily  bound  in  their  journeys,  to  reach 
which  is  the  object  wherefore  such  journeys  are  undenakm. 
It  may  be  that  in  some  measure  this  erralidam  is  governed 
by  fixed  lawB,  and  indeed  indication  is  not  wanting  that 
soch  laws  exist,  though  as  yet  we  know  modi  too  little  to 
lay  them  down  with  any  approach  lo  coufidenccL  But  it  ii 
obvious  OD  refiection  that  granting  the  existence  ofncsl 
rigorouB  laws  of  this  kind — determming  the  flight  of  eveiy 
winged  vagabond — the^  must  be  very  diBerent  from  Ibost 
which  are  nl>eved  bv  Birdfl  cnmmonlv  callwl  "  UitratDiT.'* 


they  roll.  The  former  laws  would  seem  to  be  oealed  oi 
controlled  by  purely  external  drcumstances,  whidi  if  ihej 
any  periodidty  at  all  poe»ess  a  periodidty  or(7ctc«, 
9  most  likdy  dependent  in  the  main  on  cydea  of 
the  weather,  but  on  this  point  obaerration  has  not  yet 
supplied  us  with  the  means  of  avoiding  speculatioa.  Wt 
may  indeed  say  almost  without  much  nsk  of  error  thai  io 

ly  individuals  of  a  foreign  spedes — whether  Nnlli- 

'  can  or  Asiatic — will  occur  In  Oreat  Britain  so  maay 
n  the  course  of  a  term  of  years ;  but,  tho<^  we  maj 
safdy  predict  that  if  they  appear  at  all  they  will  do  so  al 
*  ~— ' —  —aeon,  it  ia  impossible  to  make  a  fbrecMtslta 
which  an  g— — ■»'*  — ^<'  *«— .  ..—  *.-  _u— t— « 
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EOeb  nuy  not  well  be  Bubje 
ignonuil.  B«eid«B  this,  the  average  U  bftrd  to  strike,  de- 
pending as  it  moat  on  the  ezislence  of  ^Torabl^-placed 
■nd  w»tchful  observere.  Moreover  if  we  consider  that  the 
Domber  of  competent  obaerverB,  though  posBiblj  greater  in 
fiigUnd  than  anywhere  eUe  in  the  world,  hsa  been  at 
■II  tinea  small,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  little  haa  been 
effected  towards  the  compnsiing  of  anr  definite  notion  on 
this  head.  At  preaent  we  can  but  attriDute  the  appearance 
of  forugn  nrafj(leie  on  our  shoree,  and  no  doubt  the  sainc 
ma^  be  Haid  of  qther  countriee,  (o  the  iDfloence  of  storms 
which  have  driren  the  wanderers  from  their  coarae,  and 
though  other  more  remote  caoaes  maj  poesibl?  be  assigned, 
there  teems  to  be  none  but  this  on  whiisb  we  can  safely 
rely.  Copaequentlr  until  the  periodicitjr  of  storms  is 
brought  within  our  knowledge  we  must  be  content  to  abide 
Iq  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  go*em  the  appearance 
<rf  the  Btrkngeis.  Stilt  confining  oar  remarks  to  the  British 
lalaods,  the  effect  of  these  laws  is  in  some  degree  constant. 
Appaar.  Singular  as  it  maj  appear,  the  fcrealeel  number 
uetof  of  North-American  Birds — and  eapeciallr  of 
^witesn  theXifnteote,  or  Shore-birds,  which  ate  recorded 
^2a^  "  l»nng  occurred  in  Ihia  country — have  been 
met  with  in  the  eastern  part  of  England  or 
Scotland.  There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  fact, 
tbe  fint  of  which  it  the  unfortunate  scarcity  of  observing 
naturaliats  in  Ireland  and  on  its  western  coast  eapedally, 
and  this  it  by  no  meant  to  be  overlooked ;  but  it  maj  be 
remarked  that  in  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
profession  of  tbe  gunner  more  enthusiasticall;  followed 
than  in  the  sister  island,  and  the  men  who  punue  that 
vocation  are  all  alive  to  the  mercantile  value  of  anj  strange 
bird  which  ma?  &11  in  their  waj.  OT  couree  ibey  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  it  is,  yet  as  their  spoils  are  sent  for 
■ale  lo  tbe  neareet  market,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  if 
manr  ezamplea  of  North-American  species  were  procured 
by  tfaein,  some  proportion  of  these  would  find  their  way  to 
the  notice  of  the  amatenr  naturalist  and  by  him  be  re- 
corded in  the  public  prints.'  Now,  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain,  this  so  ruelv  occurs  in  Ireland  that  it  is  by 
no  mcMB  un&ir  to  draw  the  Inference  that  Transatlantic 
Birds  are  there  &r  leas  frequently  met  with.  The  second 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  above  stated  is  that  the 
■nqority  of  North-American  Birds  which  occasionally  visit 
Eiuope  are  of  ipedea  which  breed  in  somewhat  high 
northern  latitudes.    On  thur  way  thence  to  their  winter- 


in  tbe  North  Atlantic,  and  thns  strike  tbe  coast  of  Norway. 
Id  that  coontry  ohservers  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
abaent,  and  fomers  as  a  rule  unknown.  8ucb  storm-beaten 
waoderen  there  consort  with  the  allied  species  to  be  found 
at  that  season  in  abundance  on  its  shores  and  in  their  com- 
pany puiBue  the  same  tontherly  couree.  With  them  tbey 
cross  to  the  east  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  once  arrived  here 
are  speedily  picked  out  and  secared  bv  tbe  practised 
gunner.  But  should  they  even  escape  his  notice,  they 
with  their  comrades  folluv  tbe  shore-line,  where  they 
obtain  the  best  supplv  of  food,  until  passing  round  the 
south  coast  thev  find  themselves  at  the  western  extremity 
of  England — the  district  of  tbe  Land's  End,  iu  which, 
next  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  tbe  greatest  number  of  these 
Ttaosatlantic  stragglers  have  been  obtained.  Tliis  sugges- 
ticoi  may  serve  to  show  what  moat  likely  goea  on  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  world,  though  the  materials  for  establishing  its 
general  truth  are  not  forthcoming. 

But  retaming  to  the  sutgect  of  Migration 

ed  aa  it  ought  lo  be  from 

r  less  accidental  occurrence 
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with  perhaps  the  greatest  mysterjr  which  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  preaenia—a  mystery  which  attracted  the  attrition 
of  Uie  emrlieat  writers,  and  can  in  its  diief  point  be  no 
t  It  wmau  slio  not  anUkclr  tlial  ttia  tstv  MStcllr  of  nte  blidi  In 

It  nUed  to  <ot_^  „ . „ — 
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more  ezplMned  1^  the  modem  n 
the  simple-minded  savage  or  the  poet  o 
tiquitj.  Borne  &cts  are  almost  universally  mown  ana 
have  been  the  theme  of  comment  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
lands.  The  Hawk  that  stretch«s  her  wings  towaid  the 
south  it  as  lamiliar  to  the  latest  Nile-boat  traveller  or 
dweller  on  the  Bosphoms  as  of  old  to  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job.  The  autumnal  throning  of  myriads  of 
Water-fowl  by  the  rivers  of  Asia  is  witnessed  by  tbe 
modern  »>ortaman  as  it  was  of  old  by  Homer.  Anacreon 
welcomed  the  returning  Swallow,  in  numbers  which  hta 
imitators  of  tbe  colder  north,  to  whom  tbe  associations 
connected  with  it  are  doubly  strong,  have  tried  in  vain  to 
excel.  The  Indian  of  the  Fur-Countries  in  ibrming  his. 
rude  calendar  namea  the  recurring  moons  after  the  Birds- 
of-psssage  whose  arrival  is  ooincident  with  their  changes. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances.  The  flow  and 
ebb  of  the  mighty  feathered  wave  has  been  sung  by  poets 
snd  reasoned  of  by  philoaopbeTa,  has  given  rise  to  proverfaa- 
and  entered  into  popular  superstitions,  and  yet  we  must 
say  of  it  still  Ihst  our  "  ignorance  is  immense."  , 

On  one  point  and  one  only  in  oonnection  with 
this  subject  can  we  boast  ourselves  to  be  clearly   ^plodei 
wiser  than  our  ancestors.     Some  of  them  fiilly   Mbwol^ 
believed  that  the  seasonal  disappearance  of  the   tloa. 
Swallow,  the  Nightingale,  tbe  Cuckow,  and  tbe 
Corncrake  was  due  to  hibernation,  while  others  indeed' 
doubted  whether  or  not  this  was  the  true  explanation  of  the 
focL     It  is  not  so  long  since  this  belief  and  these  doubts. 
were  in  vogue,  but  now  assuredly  they  have  no  hold  upon 
the  mind  of  any  one  capable  of  appreciating  evidence,  and 
this  absurd  lancy  being  exploded  need  not  again  trouble  us. 


try  to  account  for  their  cause  or  csuscb-  That  ^^ 
a  very  lai^  number  of  Birds  all  over  the  world 
change  their  abode  aocording  to  the  season  is  well  known, 
and  we  find  that  in  almost  all  countriea  there  are  some 
speciea  which  arrive  in  spring,  remain  to  breed,  and  de- 
part in  atitumn ;  others  which  arrive  in  aatumn,  stop  for 
tbe  winter,  and  depart  in  spring;  and  others  again— and 
these  are  strictly  speaking  the  "Birds  of  Pasawe  — which, 
show  themselvea  but  twice  a  year,  passing  through  the  - 
country  without  staying  long  in  it,  and  Uieir  transient. 
visits  take  place  about  spring  and  autumn.  People  wbo> 
have  given  but  little  thought  to  the  subject  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  these  migrants,  which  may  thus  easily  be  classed  . 
in  three  categories,  ore  acted  upon  by  influences  of  differ- 
"  "i  reflection  will  show  that  all. 
e  impulse,  whatever  that  ma^ 
_[it  dissimilar  nature  of  their 
truth  almoet  uniform.  The  species  which . 
this  and  to  other  temperate  countries  in  winter 
those  which  have  their  breeding-quarters  much 
poles,  and  in  returning  to  them  on  the  approach . 
of  spring  are  but  doing  exactly  as  do  those  species  which, 
having  their  winter-abode  near  the  equator,  come  to  iis  . 
with  the  spring.  The  Birds-of-patsage  proper,  like  our 
winter- visitants,  have  their  breeding-quarters  nearer  the 
poles,  but,  like  our  summer- visitants,  they  seek  their 
winter-abode  nearer  the  equator,  and  thus  perform  a  some- 
what longer  migration.  So  far  there  is  no  difficulty  and  no  >. 
hypotbtais— tbe  bringing  together  of  these  three  apparent- 
ly difierent  catteries  ia  the  result  of  simple  observation. 

This  however  is  not  tbe  only  ftct  whiiih  is   _     .  , 
evident  on  the  most  curaoiy  examination.    To   2^^ 
take  the  birds  of  the  British  Islands  as   an 
example  (though  exactly  similar  cases  are  presented  in.. 
other  countriea)  we  find  that  while  there  iu«  some  spetuea, 
such  as  the  Swallow  or  the  Fieldfiue,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual disappeais  at  one  period  of  tbe  year  or  another, 
there  are  other  species,  such  as  the  Pied  Wagtail  or  the 
Woodcock,  of  which   only   the  majority  of  individuals  ' 
vanish — a  few  being  alwavs  present' — and  these  species 
form  the  so-called  "Partial  Migrants."     If  we  exteid  our 
view  and  look  to  birds  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  find 
that  many  species  are  there  notoriously  migrant  which  at« 
not  genenlly  suspected  to  be  so  in  this  coontry — aoch  at 
the  Song-Thrush  and  the  Redbreast,  both  of 
which  species  closer  oheervation  has  proved  to   nunb. 
he  with  us  subject  to  tbe  migrUory  impolae. 

«  few  ba  not  micisBls  tima  anotkn  dlstilet  la  a>. 
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In  mped  of  the  tonoei  it  is  kDova  ihttt  lowardB  tha  end 
of  inmmei  or  in  uituiuD  oar  naUre  Song-Tlinubee  receive 
a  considerable  acceeeion  in  numbeis  from  the  biida  which 
arH*e  from  (he  north,  though  the  immigration  ie  b;  no 
meana  so  veil  marked  as  it  is  in  Belgium,  FraDce,  or  Oer- 
maoj,  where  the  aniTal  of  the  strangers  sets  all  the  fowlers 
to  work,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Chaae  avx  Oraei  or 
Droneimg  ie  regarded  id  man/  places  nearly  as  the 
Twelfth  of  Aupat  or  the  First  of  September  is  with  us. 
In  iDost  localities  in  Britain  the  new  comers  depart  after  a 
short  sojourn,  and  are  accompanied  b;  so  manf  of  the 
home-bred  bii^  that  in  some  parts  of  the  island  it  may  be 
safely  declared  that  not  a  single  Song-Thnnh  can  be  found 
from  (he  end  of  November  till  tlie  end  of  Januarj,  while 
in  others  example*  can  always  be  seen.  Much  the  Bame 
n^>>_»i  ™*7  '*  "^^  "^  '''^  Kedbreast.  Undeniably 
BeairesM.  jj„|jgQt  „  ,  species,  attentive  scrutiny  will  re- 
veal the  ftct  that  its  numbers  are  subject  to  very  consider- 
able variation  according  to  the  sea«OQ  of  the  jeu.  At  no 
time  do  our  BedbreMls  collect  in  banda,  bat  towards  the 
end  of  onmmer  the;  may  be  seen  in  the  eoath  of  England 
snccMUTelr  pusiag  onward,  the  travellers  being  meetly 
if  not  wholly  young  birds  of  the  year ;  and  so  Uie  great 

nugority  disappear,  departing  " ^"  — '"' ' 

for  more  soauiem  countries,  s 
markets  of  most  towns  Gnt 
are  well  supplied  with  this  si 

fluence  aflecti,  thongb  in  a  len  awrce,  many  it  not  moat 
of  the  BedbrcMta  that  remun  wiUi  as.  Content  during 
the  antumn  to  occupy  thdr  naual  haunta,  the  first  sharp 
frost  has  a  decided  effitct  apon  their  disUib^don,  and  a 
heary  (all  of  snow  drives  them  towards  the  btKneateada  hr 
the  larger  sapplj  of  food  they  find  there,  while  should 
severe  and  long-continned  hard  weather  follow  evai  these 
birds  vanish,  leaving  only  the  few  which  have  beoome 
almost  domesticated. 

These  two  species  have  been  here  cboseD  as 
^^ntlon  Ulostrative  esses  because  they  are  at  onea  plen- 
luSnmL  ^^^  "^  fainUiar,  and  want  of  space  only  for- 
bids na  from  citing  others,  but  we  shall  find  on 
Inqoirr  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Bird  of  either  the  Fabearc- 
tic  or  Nearctic  Kegion,  whose  habits  are  at  ail  well  known, 
of  which  much  the  same  may  not  be  said,  and  hence  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  every  Bird  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere is  to  a  greater  or  tees  d^ree  migratory  in  some  part 
.  or  other  of  its  range.  Such  a  conclusion  brings  us  (o  a  still 
more  general  inference — nunely,  that  Migration,  instead 
of  being  the  exceplional  characleristic  it  used  formerly  to 
be  thought,  may  really  be  almost  uoiveraal,  and  though  the 
lack  of  obeerva^ons  in  other,  and  especially  tropical,  coun- 
tries does  not  allow  ns  to  declare  thnt  sui^  is  the  case,  it 
seems  very  probable  to  be  so.  Before  proceeding  however 
to  any  fiirther  conclusions  it  is  necessary  to  examine  sa- 
other  class  of  &cts  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter. 

^jl^^gQ  It. must  be  within  the  experience  of  every  one 

lor  old  ifho  baa  ever  been  a  birds' -nesting  boy  that  the 

breedleg-  most  sedentary  of  Birds  year  sAer  year  oocupy 
P"""'  the  same  quarlera  in  the  breeding  season.'    In 

■ome  instances  this  may  be  ascribed,  it  is  true,  to  the  old 
haunt  aflbrdiog  the  sole  or  the  must  convenient  site  for  the 
nest  in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  so  many  instances  such  is 
not  the  case  that  we  are  led  to  believe  in  ' 

equally  be  said  of  the  most  migrant  of  Birds,  and  perhaps 
the  strongest  instance  that  has  ever  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer  refeis  to  one  of  the  latter.  A  pair  of  Stone- 
Carlews  ( (Ediaumu*  erepitaitu) — a  very  migratory  species, 
aflbcting  almost  ezcluuvely  the  moet  open  coontry — were  in 
•Two  r<HD»rk«lile  inil*iu»a  of  thli  pei^tencj-  m«T  be  notked. 
Tha  Dcot  ol  a  FbIcod  (faleo ptrtgrinuil  ua  Aiukii— a  btll  In  Fln- 

ths  mldnlgtat  bud  miy  be  seen— la  mentloDed  br  the  E^ncta  utruu- 

In  ITw'i'^m' redltcovf  rS  by  8kj61dBb™nii  •ni  AcBrbl.  In  ISSS 
WoUer  found  11  tennDled.  and  frero  loqulrlH  bemsde  of  Ibe  neigh- 

oo*  eoold  lemember,  ud  sa  It  su  In  llss  u  the  oriler  on  tuUfT, 
In  1TT9  ucanllDg  to  ods  nccount,  In  IISO  nccordlDg  to  iDother,  s  ait 
ottIieBlueTtlmoiua<i>aruifiarstou)bDU[ttae1rnestlnilsrgeeirtb- 
anwan  twttle  placed  In  the  braoehfs  of  i  tne  In  i  gnrden  ut  Oi- 
bridge  near  Bt«tkU>n-on-TMa.  With  two  eicepUong  only,  tbli  )»(' 
tie,  or  a  aecood  which  hu  laletr  bean  placed  close  to  It,  tau  been 
tanuited  br  apuirof  blidaof  this  speolea  from  tbe  rear  In  vhlab  It 
*H  flr^t  Docupled  until  laTS,  wben  the  writei  »«  it.— Sea  Yuiall'i 
SrMik  Biidi,  lib  ed.  L  pp.  SS,  4St. 
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the  habit  of  breeding  for  inaDyyeMS  on  the  same  spot  thoi^ 
its  character  had  und^^ne  a  complete  change.  It  Ind 
been  part  of  an  exteniuve  and  barren  rabbit -warreo,  and 
was  become  the  centre  of  a  large  and  flooriabing  ptantatieiL 

With  these  two  sets  of  facts  before  ns  we  may 
begin  to  Cry  and  account  for  the  cause  or  causa   JJl  tt! 
of   MigiBbon.     In   some  cases  wsnt  of   food   auetob- 
woulJ  seem  to  be  enough,  as  it  is  nndoub(edl7   ^"|^l?f" 
the  most  obvious  cause  that  preoents  ilself  lo   f^^^^™" 
our  mind.'    Tbe  need  which  all  snlcaals  have 
of  find  ing  for  themselves  i»i>per  and  Bufficient  snstoiaDC 
is  all-powerful,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  eoooonter 
in  obtaining  it  are  so  great  that  none  can  wondv  that  those 
which  possess  the  power  of  remorinK  themselves  from  s 
place  of  ecarcity  should  avail  themselves  of  it^  while  it  is 
unquestionable  that  no  Class  of  animals  has  tlus  bolitf  in 

greater  degree  than  Birds.*  Even  amimg  many  of  thDH 
des  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as  sedettary,  it  ia  only 
adults  which  maiulain  their  grouDd  throuf^iaat  the 
year.  It  has  long  been  known  that  Biids-of- 
nrey  customarily  drive  away  their  offlpring  ^■"'^ 
from  their  own  haunts  so  so<m  as  the  young  are  ^^^^Jf 
able  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  reason  grae-  '^^ 
rally,  and  no  doubt  truly,  given  fia  this  behavior,  wfaid  si 
first  sight  appiears  so  nnnatural,  is  the  impMsiUli^  of  bodi 
parents  and  pnweny  getting  a  livelihood  m  the  same  vidn- 
ity.  Tbe  practice,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  Binfa-of' 
prey  alone,  but  ia  much  more  universal.  We  find  it  to  ob- 
tain with  the  Bedbreast,  and  if  we  watch  our  feathered 
neighbors  closely  we  shall  perceive  that  most  of  them  is- 
dulse  in  it,  The  period  of  espnluon.  it  is  true,  is  in  some 
Birds  deferred  from  the  end  oi  summer  or  the  autonuij  in 
which  it  is  usually  performed,  until  the  following  spring, 
when  indeed  from  the  matunty  of  the  young  it  mmt  b« 
r^arded  ss  much  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  «nr.»in»i  ob 
their  part  as  in  that  of  an  act  of  parental  compulsion,  bid 
the  effect  ia  ultimately  tiie  same.  Hiese  cases, 
however,  which  moke  certainly  the  exceptimt  S*^°^ 
rather  than  the  ral^  we  can  account  fbr  in  an-  ^^j^ 
other  manner.  It  is  to  be  observed  thu  they 
are  confined  to  species  haviiw  a  peculiar  mode  of  life,  the 
individuals  assodating  in  £mi^-parties  to  form  small 
bands.  The  memben  of  the  lltaiouHe- family  {Paridm) 
oSer  a  good  instance  of  this  peculiarity,  but  it  requires  no 
very  abstruse  reflection  to  perceive  that  the  adoption  of  thii 
habit  ia  one  eminently  conducive  to  the  easy  attainment 
of  their  food,  which  is  collected,  as  it  were,  into  particiUar 
spots  often  far  apart,  but  where  it  does  ocoir  occorriiw  plen- 
tifully. Thus  a  single  Titmouse  searching  alone  might  hnnt 
for  a  whole  day  without  meeting  with  s  sufficiency,  while 
if  a  dosen  are  united  by  the  same  motive  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  place  in  which  the  food  is  lodged  to  eao^ie 
their  detection,  end  when  discovered  a  few  call-notea  from 
the  lucky  finder  are  enough  to  assanble  the  whole  com- 
pany to  share  the  feast.  It  is  imposaible  (o  watch  a  band  of 
anj^  special  of  Titmouse,  even  for  a  few  minuto^  without 
arriving  at  this  conclusion.  One  tree  after  another  is  vis- 
ited by  the  active  little  rovers,  and  its  branches  examined : 
"     >thiDg  be  forthcoming  awaygoet  the  explorer  to  the 
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if  the  object  of  search  be  found,  another  kind  ot  chini  is 
emitted,  and  the  next  moment  toe  several  memben  m  tbs 
band  are  flitting  in  aucceseion  to  the  tree  and  eageriy  eo- 
g^ed  with  the  spoil.* 

The  mode  in  which  the  want  of  sostenaooe   ontmd 
produces  Migration  may  best  be  illustrated  by   micntbB 
conflniny  ouwelves  to  uie  uoqaeslionably  mi-   ^JS^^L 
grant  Birds  of  our  own  northern  hemisphere.   ^SSl^ 
As  food  growg  scarce  towards  the  end  of  summer 

■  Fti  more  so  than  TUiaUon  of  tin  teuperalure,  UHraab  lo  |ipa 
Ur  belief  thBtpcDbsblyholditlieflnt  [dice.  But  Blrdi  (eneislT,  H 
CDinpftred  vUb  other  Vortebratea.  are  but  allgfady  affbded  bv  eitnaes 
of  beat  or  cold,  uid  lodeed  (K  far  u  *a  can  Judge)  M;n»MeUBaUc 
Induencea,  pioTided  onlj  their  lupplv  of  food  is  not  aflbclad  tbenbj. 
— (Q^MaiScbmldt,  2)»Iop.  Sar«n,lSW,  pp.  SSO-MO.) 

'The  odIt  animals  obich  uproacb  Blrai  In  tha  eitoBt  aad cha- 
racter of  thelc  migmlloos  aiel^bea,  of  vhlcb  (hen  la  no  need  ban 
lo  laf  ao/tbing, 

•  Tbe  case  la  altogether  dlOereBt  «fth  tboae  spedea  >hkA  In  wta- 
t«r  form  (bemielTes  Into  large  floeka,  as  UHalnt  tbe  nnchta(Ate- 
ifiiUda)  and  Buntings  (OaAarUda).  Hie  dlacorerer  of  a  bTvU* 
monel  perhana  by  Els  actions  txtrsn  wbat  he  baa  obtalnsd.  aW 
accordlngiT  hfa  fdlows  may  npslT  to  Oie  Qiaoa,  but  It  la  wUhoat  bift- 
tatlon  on  his  part,  and  tb<  odIj  partlmlar  bind  of  nalea  eat  ••- 
UrelT  sclflsh  irhlcli  keeps  (bSB  EafMkar  Is  tbe  cry  eT  alaia  witk 
Thlcn  a  BtrmBgar  Is  greeted. 
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IndlTidiulB  k&cud  therab;  uek  il  eliewhere.  iIiiib  doin^ 
Utrnj  prew  upon  the  huiot  of  other  individoak;  these  in 
like  maiiDer  apoQ  that  of  jet  othen,  and  w>  on,  antil  the 
moTMDent  whieh  b^tan  in  the  &r  north  is  coRUDUnicated 
to  the  individuals  -occapTioft  the  extreme  aonthem  range 
of  tb«  ipedea  at  that  aeaaon ;  though,  bat  for  luch  an  iotrn- 
noD,  IhtM  Iwt  might  be  oonlent  to  stay  some  time  longer  in 
tbe  v\ic7ment  of  their  existing  qaaitets. 

-_.-•  This  seenw  gatiifaclorily  to  explain  the  south- 
2^2^^  wmrA  morement  of  all  migrating  Birds  in  tbe 
northern  hainiiphere;  but  irhen  we  consider 
the  return  moyemml  which  takes  place  sotue  six  months 
Imler,  doubt  may  b«  entertained  whether  scarcity  of  food 
on  be  asugned  sa  its  sole  or  snfflcient  cause,  and  perliaps 
it  would  bes^est  not  to  come  to  an/  decision  on  this  poinL 
On  one  ude  it  maj  be  nrged  that  the  more  equatorial 
regions  which  in  winter  are  crowded  with  emigrants  &om 
the  north,  thourii  well  fitted  for  the  resort  of  to  great  a 
population  at  mat  seaBon  are  deficient  in  certain  neces- 
■aiMB  for  the  nnrsery.  Nor  don  it  seem  too  violent  an 
•astunptioa  to  suppose  that  even  if  such  necenaries  are 
not  absolntelj  wanting,  yet  that  the  regions  in  question 
would  not  supply  sufficient  food  for  both  parents  and  off- 
apring — the  latter  being,  at  the  lowest  compDlation,  twice 
■B  niimeroas  as  tlie  former — unless  the  numbers  of  both 
wexe  diminished  by  the  casnattiEa  of  travel.'  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  rausl  remember  what  has  above  been  ad- 
vanced in  r^iard  lo  the  pertinacity  with  which  Birds 
letom  to  their  accoBtomed  breeding-places,  and  tbe  force 
of  this  paaaionate  fondness  for  the  old  home  cannot  but 
be  taken  into  accoanl,  even  if  we  do  not  allow  that  in  it 
lies  the  whole  stimulus  to  undertake  the  peKlous  Toyage. 

Mr.  Wallace  in  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
l^cmoil-  i"^  {yaturt,  x.  p.  45B)  ingeniously  suggests 
i1d  of  tbe  manner  in  wnioh  the  habit  of  Migration 

Bj^n'oTT     has  crane  to  be  adopted :' — 

"  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  here,  as  In  so  aaay  other 

easM, '  inrrlTal  of  the  fltteit '  will  be  fanod  to  have  had  a  pow- 
erful Infloaaoe.  Let  us  lapporn  tbat  in  any  spedM  of  migratory 
binl,bn»duiK  can  ai  a  rale  be  odI;  ufely  aocompliabad  in  a  gi^aa 
anaj  aad  farther,  that  daring  a  grsat  pact  of  tbe  reit  of  the 

J'sar  inSoiant  (bod  oannot  be  obtaiaed  in  that  ana.  It  otU 
dIIov  that  thoH  birdi  whioh  do  not  Isaie  ths  bresdlns  area  at 
ir  leaaon  will  luffer,  and  nltimatol;  become  eitlnotj 
I  alw  b«  ths  fate  of  Iboia  whioh  do  not  Isare  tbe  feed- 
it  the  proper  time.  Now,  If  <re  lappOM  that  tbe  two 
ar*M  vera  (for  nme  remote  anoeitor  of  tbe  eilstins  speolei) 
BoiDeldeot,  bnt  by  geological  and  climatic  shanges  gradoally 
diTergAd  from  oaoh  otber,  we  oan  saailj  DDderstaEid  how  tbe 
habit  of  inelpieDt  and  partial  migration  at  tbe  proper  leaaoai 
would  at  last  beooma  hareditary,  and  to  fiisd  aa  to  be  what  wa 
term  an  inatlnot.  It  will  probably  ba  (band,  that  sTerj  grada- 
tion itill  eiiiU  In  variDiu  parU  of  tha  world,  from  a  wmplata 
eolneidcaoe  to  a  oompleto  separation  of  tha  breeding  and  tha 
Bobeistenee  areas ;  and  whan  the  natural  history  of  a  infflciant 
nomber  of  speoies  Is  tborongbly  worked  ont,  wa  may  find  araiy 
link  between  speeles  whiah  never  leave  a  reatriotad  area  in  which 
they  btaad  and  live  the  whole  year  roand,  to  those  otbar  oases 
tn  irillab  the  two  area*  are  abaotately  separated." 

A  few  more  particulars  nepecting  Migration 
Btrtler  nre  fXl  that  can  here  be  given,  and  it  is  doubtful 
JJ2J"  whether  much  can  be  built  upon  them.    It  has 

mlgiuti.  now  been  ascertained  by  repeated  observation 
that  in  the  apring-toovement  of  moat  species  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  the  cock-birds  are  always  in  the 
van  of  the  advancing  army,  and  that  they  appear  some 
days,  or  perbapa  weeks,  before  the  hens.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  tliat,  in  the  oonise  of  a  journey  prolonged 
throagbout  some  50°  or  60°  of  latitude,  the  stronger  indi- 
ridnaJs  should  oulatrip  the  weaker  by  a  very  perceptible 
distinoe,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  most  speciee 


wan  tnrcngea  viin  ma  emigraDis  irDmina  nunn.aaa  jq  bucd  mcue 
It  vauid  be  oalj  raaionabta  that  tha  latter  ghauld  be  acted  upon  by 
Ibe  torct  of  the  farmer,  according  to  the  eiplanitlon  ^ven  of  tha 
aoothvud  Dovament  of  northern  mlcraDtt.  Bat,  IfaoDEh  w«  know 
alBoat  Dothlng  of  the  migration  of  blrda  of  tbe  other  nemlspbera, 
vat.  vban  wa  ranrd  tha  comparatlTa  deflclancT  of  land  In  southern 
btltoda  all  round  the  world,  It  li  obilout  that  the  feuhaied  pi^Hi- 
Isilonatsnch  u  abw-a-dars  eilaU  can  aiartbutUtUa  Inlluanca,  and 
Ba  aftala  uuf  be  practically  dUregarded. 

'  In  BrinclpJe  nptaln  HiKlon  hid  already  ferealkidowsd  tbe  aaau 
tbsoTTMlVaiu.  ihv  Z»J.  JiHf.  1872,  p.  m.) 


the  DMlca  are  stouter,  as  tbev  are  bigger  Ihan  the  females 
Some  observeis  ssMit  tbat  tne  same  tbing  takes  place  is  . 
the  retum-joomev  In  autumn,  bat  oa  this  point  others  are 
not  BO  sure,  which  is  not  snrprising  whan  we  consider  that 
the  mtyority  of  obeerva^oas  baveheen  made  towards  what 
is  the  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  nimi  m,  to  which 
the  remark  is  especially  applicule — ia  the  British  Islands, 
France,  North  Germany,  and  the  Russian  Empire — for  it 
is  plain  tbat  at  the  beginningof  tbe  joamer  any  inequality 
in  the  speed  of  tniTelling  will  not  have  t>ecome  so  ve^ 
manifest  There  ii  also  another  matter  to  be  noticed.  It 
baa  been  suspected  tliat  where  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  tbe  sice  of  birds  of  tbe  same  species,  u^°°^di^ 
particularly  in  Ihe  dimensions  of  their  wings,  luioa  with 
the  individuals  tbat  oerfonn  the  moel  extensive  inigthot 
joumeyB  are  naturally  those  with  the  longest  *^' 
and  broadest  remti^ei,  and  in  support  of  this  view  it  cel^ 
tainly  appears  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  migrants — socb 
as  the  Wheatear  {Saxieoia  irnarUht)  and  Willow- Wren 
(PAylloMOpiis  InKUIai) — (he  examptes  which  reach  tbe  ex- 
Qeme  north  of  Europe  and  there  pass  the  summer  possea 
greater  mechanical  powers  of  flight  than  those  of  the  same 
■peciea  which  stop  short  oa  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrsnean. 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  inferred,  though  precise  evidence  ia 
wanting,  that  these  same  individuals  push  further  to  the 
southward  in  winter  than  do  those  which  are  less  bvored 
in  this  respect.  It  is  prelty  nearly  certain  that  such  ia  the 
case  with  some  species,  and  it  may  well  be  so  with  indi- 
vidtials.  Canon  Tristram  lias  remarked  (lint,  IS05,  p.  77) 
that,  in  many  genera  of  Birds,  "tbcw  species  which  have 
the  most  extended  northerlv  have  also  the  most  extended 
southerly  range ;  and  that  tACM  which  resort  lo  the  highest 
latitodes  for  nidification  also  pan  fhrther  than  others  to  the 
sonthwuii  in  winter,"  fortifring  bis  opinion  W  example' 
adduced  from  tbe  genera  Ain£is,  RrngiBa,  f^pse/ua,  and 
Tartttr.  But  suppoeing  this  to  he  true  for  many  Birds,  il 
may  fairly  be  doubted  wbe^ier  it  is  so  for  all,  and  whether 
in  some  species  certain  individuals  do  not  always  ocau|^ 
the  most  northern  portion  of  the  range  and  others  always 
keep  to  the  must  southern,  no  matter  what  the  season  of 
the  year  may  be,  or  over  what  ooontries  the  range  may  ex- 
tend. On  this  pmat  therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  await 
farther  investigation. 

For  manv  years  past  a  large  nomber  of  poi^ 
sons  in  difierent  conntriea  have  occupied  and  ^S^^ 
amused  themselvee  by  carefully  registering  the  ^^^ar  on 
dales  oa  which  varions  migratory  Birds  first  migration. 
make  their  appearance,  and  certain  publications 
abound  with  the  records  so  compiled.'  Bome  of  the 
observers  have  been  men  of  high  scientific  reput^  othei* 
of  lees  note  but  of  not  inferior  c^iabilitieB  for  this  eepedal 
(Aject.  Bdll  it  does  not  seem  that  they  have  been  atile  to 
determine  what  connection,  if  any,  exists  between  the 
arrival  of  birds  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  This  is  not 
very  wonderful,  for  the  movements  of  the  roigrant&  if  gov- 
erned at  all  by  meteorological  forces,  must  be  innuenoed 
by  their  action  in  the  places  whence  tbe  travellers  hare 
come,  and  therefore  to  establish  any  direct  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect  corresponding  obaervations  otwht  equally 
to  be  made  in  such  placca,  which  has  seldom  been  done.* 
As  a  rule  it  would  seem  as  thou^  Birds  were  not  d» 
pendent  on  the  weather  to  any  great  dwree.  Occasionally 
the  return  of  the  Swallow  or  the  Nightingale  may  be 
Bomewliat  delayed,  but  most  Bea-fowls  may  be  trusted,  it  ia 
said,  sa  the  almansc  itself.  Were  they  satellites  revolving 
around  this  earth,  their  arrival  Muld  hardly  be  more  surely 
calctltaled  by  an  astronomer.  Fout  weather  or  fair,  heat 
or  cold,  the  Puffins  {Fralercula  onrftoo)  repair  to  some  of 
tlieir  stations  punctually  on  a  given  d^  as  if  their  move- 
ments were  regulated  by  dock-nork.  Whetiier  they  liava 
come  from  far  or  from  near  we  know  not  but  other  Birds 
certainly  come  from  a  great  distance,  aiul  yet  make  their 
appearance  with  scarcely  leas  exactness.    Nor  ia  the  n^u- 

•  These  are  far  too  numerous  to  mantloa  here.  Perhapa  tbe  moit 
nmarksble  serin  of  them  1>  that  earrled  on  from  173e  U  ISID  and 
ualn  from  18S6  lo  1874  by  foor  generation,  of  tha  Manham  famUv 
■t  Slratton-Slnwlag  and  Blppon  near  Norwich,  of  which  an  account 
la  ilien  br  Mr.  Smithwail  ( i(mt.  SarJ.  and  Mm.  SOL  dbe.  IL  p.  SIL 

•To  ■  Urallad  extent  It  must  be  admitted  that  tha  popolar  baiter 
as  to  certain  Birda  being  tlie  harblngan  of  M 


M  tha  popnlar  Mllaf 
rere  weather  Is  Jnstl- 


Is  moat  gonenli*  tbe  ease,  br  bainy  IhUsoT  snow,  suoh  Krda  *re  of 
omine  £ivan  aouthwaid  to  sask  tbdr  living.  Bnt  as  often  as  not 
the  Birds  arrlfe  with  the  kind  of  weather  thav  ara  conuwDly  held 
to  pngnostlcala,  while  souetlmes  tbt*  doea  atk  follow  their  appnr- 
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larity  wilh  whicli  certain  spedCB  diwppear  much  mferior ; 
r  ofaeerrer  knows  bow  sbundMit  the  Swift  {Ogptdui 
)  ia  up  to  Ihe  Ume  of  its  leavine  its  innimei'-haiiie — 
□  moat  parts  of  England,  the  first  dajs  of  Angiul — and 
bow  rarelj  it  is  Beta  after  that  lime  ia  past. 

It  must  be  allowed,  howeTcr,  that,  with  one 
■alpluSi)?  exception,  the  mags  of  statiBtice  aho»e  spoken 
of  haa  never  been  worked  up  and  digeated  go 
'«a  to  allow  proper  inferences  to  be  made  from  tiiem,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  premature  to  aaj  that  tittle  would 
«ome  of  It,  but  the  reeult  of  that  one  exception  is  not  verj 
encouraging.  Borne  twenty  jeaja  ego  Dr.  von  Hidden- 
dorff  careroll]'  collated  the  records  of  the  arrival  of 


>t  ver7  gT«at  His  chief  olgect  has  Men  to  ti 
ne  nss  tenaed  the  uepipltia  {Imc  —  aquaiit,  tirtimioi(  —  aa- 
valatui)  or  the  lines  of  simtiltaneoua  atrival,  and  in  the 
case  of  7  spedes*  these  are  laid  down  on  the  mape  which 
Bccompanj  his  treatise.  The  lines  are  found  by  talking 
the  average  date  of  arrival  of  each  species  at  each  place 
in  the  RuflMftn  dominions  where  observations  have  oeen 
r^nlari;  mode,  and  connecting  those  places  where  the 
^ates  are  the  some  for  eu:h  species  hy  lines  on  the  map. 
The  curves  thus  drawn  indicate  the  inequalitj  of  progress 
made  by  the  spedee  in  difierent  longitudes,  and  aBuming 
that  the  advance  is  directly  across  the  isepiptesial  lines, 
or  rather  the  belts  defined  by  each  pair  of  them,  the  whole 
course  of  the  migration  is  thus  most  accurately  made 
known.  In  the  case  of  his  seven  sample  speciea  the  maps 
show  their  proEreesive  advance  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
and  the  issue  of  the  whole  investigadon,  according  to  him 
{op.  eil.  p.  S)  proves  that  in  the  middle  of  Siberia  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  usual  migrants  is  almost  due  north, 
in  the  east  of  Siberia  from  south-eaat  to  norlh-wext,  and  io 
European  Russia  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Thus 
nearly  all  the  migrants  of  the  BusstEin  Empire  tend  to 
twnverge  upon  the  most  northern  part  of  the  continent, 
the  Tumyr  Peninsula,  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
few  of  them  reach  anything  like  so  far,  since  the  country 
ia  those  high  latitudes  is  utterly  unfit  to  support  die  ma- 
Joiity.  With  the  exception  of  some  details,  which,  though 
possessing  a  certain  special  interest,  need  not  here  be  men- 
tioned, this  treatise  fails  to  show  more ;  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  places  that  notwithstaudins  their  higher  latitude 
are  reached  by  Birds  on  their  spnag-migrations  soonet 
than  others  in  a  lower  latitude  was  already  known. 
_  .  .  The  routes  followed  by  migratory  Birde,  so 
r  information  at  present  extends,  haa 
been  the  eabject  of  a  very  exhaustive  memoir 
by  Herr  Palm^n,'  but  it  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  the  ptesent  article  to  do  more  than  mention  hb 
results  conciselv.  He  enters  very  fully  into  this  part  of 
the  inquiijf  anil  lays  down  with  much  apparent  probabil- 
ity the  chief  roads  taken  by  the  most  migratory  Birds  of 
the  Paliearctic  B^ion  in  their  tetnm  autumnal  journey, 
further  averting  that  in  the  spaces  between  these  lines  of 
flight  such  birds  do  not  uausJly  occur.  These  main  routes 
are,  he  states,  rune  in  number.  The  flist  (A — to  use  his 
notation),  leavii^  the  Siberian  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
Nova  Zembla,  and  the  North  of  Russia,  passes  down  the 
west  coast  of  Norway  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  British 
Islands.  The  second  (B),  proceeding  from  Bpitxbei^ea 
and  the  adjoining  islands,  follows  much  the  same  course, 
but  is  prolonged  past  Prance,  Spiun,  and  Portufnl  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  The  third  (C)  starts  Irom  Northern 
Russia,  and,  threading  the  White  Sea,  and  the  great  Lakes 
of  Onega  and  Ladoga,  skirls  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Baltic  to  Holstein  and  so  to  Holland, 

1  Die  hepipttMen  IhmiandM.    QrwidiaMn  jicr  BrfoftiAuaff  dar  Zttg^ 
nUm  iiiul  ZufTtdUmgender  VJIfet  S¥tJimli.    St.  Prtenburg:  16S0. 
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Msrcal  da  S«rre>a  Dtt  «iu«  dti  MRgnilimi  <let  Antman  t  vanic- 
KiOrmimidafHiaataelieil'eiamtiHatl'aa-.lta}.  Thii  lut tbDugb 
ono  of  tha  latest  publlcstlona  on  tb«  subject  li  one  of  Ihelaut 
HttstectoTT.  Pror.  Balrd'i  cicelleat  treatlu  <M  Oa  IMtlrllmHin  and 
U'oraHoat  tf  IMA  Jmcrtsan  BtnU  bu  besD  befon  sdTeiled  to. 


where  it  divides— one  branch  uniting  with  the  second 


and  sixth  (F)  main  routes  depart  from  the  extreme  north 
of  Siberia.  The  fourth  (DJ  ascending  the  river  Ob, 
branches  out  near  Tobolsk — one  track,  diverging  to  the 
Volga,  descends  that  river  and  so  passes  to  the  Sea  of 
Aiov,  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence,  by  the  BosfduHm  and 
.£gean,  to  Egypt;  another  track  makes  for  tlie  Ctonian 
by  wayof  theUral  River  and  so  leads  to  the  Perman  Ool^ 
wnile  two  more  am  lost  sight  of  on  the  eteppes.  Hie  fifth 
(E)  mounts  the  Jenea^  to  I^e  Baikal  and  so  paam  into 
Mongolia.  The  sixth  (F)  ascends  the  Lena  and  striking 
the  Upper  Amoor  reaches  the  Sea  of  Japan,  where  il 
coalesces  with  (he  seventh  (G)  and  eighth  (O)  whidi  ran 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  Siberia  and  Kamchatka.  Be- 
sides these  the  ninth  (X)  startinK  from  Greenland  and 
Iceland  passes  by  the  Fnroes  to  the  British  Islanda  and 
80  joining  the  second  (B)  and  thud  (C)  runs  down  the 
French  coast.  These  being  the  main  routes  it  must  be 
added  that,  in  Herr  Falm&i's  opinion  and  that  of  many 
others,  nearly  all  river-courses  form  minor  routee.* 

But  lav  down  the  paths  of  migratory  Bitds,  — m— 

observe  their  comings  and  goings,  or  strive  to  ^^SSS 
account  for  the  impulse  which  nrges  them  for-  tbeir  f«- 
ward  as  we  will,  there  still  reraaiDS  for  consid-  ™'™"'' 
eration  the  meet  marvellous  thing  of  all — How  "JJJ^K^ 
do  the  birds  find  their  way  so  unerringly  from  abli. 
such  immense  distances  1  This  seems  to  be  by 
lar  the  meet  inexplicable  part  of  the  matter.  Year  after 
year  the  migratory  Wagtail  will  build  her  neat  in  the  ac- 
customed spot,  and  year  after  year  the  mifp-atory  Cuckow 
will  deposit  her  ^gs  in  that  nest,  and  yet  m  each  interval 
of  time  the  former  may  have  passed  some  months  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hedilenanean,  and  the  latter,  absent  fer  a 
still  longer  period,  may  have  wandered  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.'  The  writer  cannot  offer  an  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  myste^.  l^ere  was  a  time  when  he  had  hopes 
that  what  is  called  the  "homing"  &culty  in  Pigeons  might 
furnish  a  cine,  but  Mr.  Tegetmder  and  all  the  best  author 
ities  on  that  sulfiect  declare  that  ■  knowlet^  of  landmarici 
obtained  by  ^ght,  and  sight  only,  is  the  sense  which  direct* 
tbae  Birds,  wnile  sight  alone  can  hardly  be  regained  as 
affonling  much  aid  to  Bitds — and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  there  are  several  such— which  at  one  stretch  transport 
themselves  acrosB  the  breadth  of  Europe,  or  even  tnvnae 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  open  oceui,  to  say  nothing 
of  those — and  of  them  tkere  are  certainly  many — whin 
perform  their  migrations  by  nigbt.  That  par^cular  form 
of  Bluethroat  which  yearly  repairs  to  breed  upon  the  m~— 


^Idc'  Throughout  Germany  it  may  be  said  to  be  oniu 
unknown,  being  replaced  by  a  conspicuously  different  form 
{O.  Uueocgava),  and  as  it  is  a  Bird  in  which  the  collecUn 
of  that  country,  a  numerous  and  well-inetnictcd  body,  hav« 
long  taken  great  interest,  we  are  in  a  poeitjon  (o  declare 
that  it  is  not  known  to  stop  in  its  transit  from  its  winter 
haunts,  which  we  know  to  be  £^pt  and  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  to  its  breeding-quarters.  Other  iosiancea, 
though  none  so  crucial  as  this,  could  be  cited  from  among 
European  Birds  were  there  room  here  for  them.  In  New 
Zealand  there  are  two  Cuckows  whieh  are  annual  vtsitora: 
one,  a  species  of  ChryKeoeeyz,  is  supposed  to  come  ftom 
Australia ;  the  other,  i^idifiUBnit  laitensii  is  widely  spread 
throughout  Polynesia,  yet  both  these  birds  yearly  laako 
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,  i  wMto  of  mten  that  mr- 

roonda  t£e  coontry  to  which  ihe;  resort  to  breed.  But 
■paoe  voold  utlerl;  ftil  us  were  we  to  attempt  to  recount 
wl  the  oEMiipleB  of  Ibeee  wonderful  flighls.  Yet  it  eeenu 
imponble  that  the  sense  of  sight  should  be  the  facaltj 
wherebj  the?  »re  «o  guided  to  (heir  deetloation  anj  mora 
than  in  the  case  of  those  which  travel  in  the  dark. 

Dr.  TOD  Hiddeiidorff  (i^  i^- P-  ^)>  ''">">  ^« 
^^'■»>-  ooacluaiona  he  has  drawn,  as  betiHv  meationed, 
Jj£J^._  aa  to  the  tprinK-moTement  of  &I1  birde  io  the 
HagaatiiBi.  Runan  Empire  being  towards  the  TainiTT  Pe- 
ninmila,  the  wat  of  one  of  the  magnetic  poles, 
has  Buggieted  that  the  migrating  Bird  is  always  aware  (he 
does  not  soffidentlj  eiplain  by  what  means)  of  the  situa- 
tion of  thia  point,  and  thus  knows  how  to  steer  its  courae. 
Not  only  is  this  hjpothe«ia  unsupported  by  any  considera- 
tions known  to  the  writer,  but  it  is  not  at  all  borne  out  by 
the  obserred  &cIh  of  Migration  in  North  America  where 
Biida,  M  baa  been  shown  by  Profeesor  Baird  (o^.  dl.  p.  347), 


do  not  migrate  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  pole. 
T-^— .  Other  aathon  there  are  who  rei^  on  what 

they  call  "instinct"  aa  an  explanation  of  this 
wonderfnl  &cnlty.  This  with  them  is  simply  a  war  of 
eradinB  the  difficulty  before  us,  if  it  does  not  indeed  re- 
move ue  Question  altogether  trom  the  domaiD  of  scientific 
inqniry.  Kejecting  auch  a  mode  of  treatmeQt,  Herr  Pal- 
mia  meets  it  in  a  much  &irer  sf^rit.  He  aeaeris  (op.  eU. 
p.  IBS)  that  migrants  are  led  by  the  older  and  stronger  in- 
diiidoals  among  them,  and,  obeerring  that  most  of  those 
which  strKy  &om  their  right  conne  are  yearlings  that  have 
never  befwe  taken  the  journey,  he  ascriiMS  uie  due  per- 
2il^^Qf^  formance  of  the  flight  to  "  experience."     But, 

granting  the  undisputed  truth  of  his  observa- 
tion, his  SBsertion  seems  to  be  only  partially  proved. 
That  the  birds  which  lead  the  flock  are  the  strone^t  is  on 
all  accounts  most  likely,  but  what  is  there  to  snow  that 
these  are  also  the  oldest  of  the  concourse?  Besides  this, 
there  are  many  Birds  which  cannot  be  said  to  migrate  in 
flocks.  While  Swallows,  to  take  a  sufficiently  evident 
example,  conapicnooaly  congregate  in  vast  flocBS  and  so 
leave  our  shores  in  large  companies,  the  majority  of  our 
summer  visitois  slip  awav  almost  unobserved,  eacn  appat^ 
ently  without  concert  with  others.  It  is  also  pretty  nearly 
certain  that  the  same  speciea  of  Bird  does  not  migrate  in 
the  same  manner  at  all  times.  When  Skylarks  arrive  on 
oar  north-easlem  coast  in  autumn  they  come  flitting  over 
in  8  constant,  straggling  stream,  not  in  compact  locks; 
yet  a  little  later  these  same  birds  collect  in  enormous 
assemblages  which  prosecute  their  voyage  In  company.  It 
is  indeed  possible  that  each  bird  of  tlie  stream  intentionally 
follows  that  which  goes  before  it,  though  in  a  long  sea- 
passage  it  must  be  hard  to  keep  the  precursor  in  sight,  and 
It  mav  perhaps  be  granted  that  the  leader  of  the  whole  is 
*  bird  of  experience.  But  then  we  must  consider  not  these 
cues  only,  but  also  those  of  Birds  which  do  not  mi^te  in 
company,  and  we  must  also  have  regard  to  what  is  implied 
in  the  word  "ezperience."  Here  it  can  only  signify  the 
result  of  knowledge  acquired  on  former  occasions,  and 
obtained  by  sighL  Now  it  was  stated  by  Temminck' 
nuny  years  ago,  and  so  far  as  would  appear  the  statement 
*--■  not  been  invalidated,  that  among  migrants  the  voung 
"""'''  "        '         It  generally  by 
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a  that  attends  Birds  which  travel  by  night,  or  in  a 
single  flight  span  oceans  or  continents.  Yet  without  it  the 
idea  of  "experience"  cannot  be  substantiated.  We  ma^ 
admit  that  inherited  but  unconscious  experience,  which  is 
really  all  that  can  be  meant  by  instinct,  is  a  factor  in  the 
whole  matter — certainlv,  aa  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  have 
proved,  in  originating  the  migratory  impulse,  but  yet  every 
aspect  of  the  qnestion  is  fraught  with  difficulty,  and  we 
must  leave  In  tune  Uie  discovery  of  Ibis  mystery  of  mys- 
teries. 

There  yet  remain  a  few  words  to  be  said  on 

^^         what  mav  be  termed  Exceptional  Higrotion— 

mlsnttn.    that  is,  when  from  some  cause  or  other  the  otdi- 

narj  practice  is  broken  through.    This  differs 

bom  the  chance  occurrence  of  the  waift  and  strays  with 
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whidi  this  section  of  the  article  began  in  that  the  Birds 
subject  to  ft  keep  in  a  great  meaanre  their  customary  habit 
of  mtgraiing,  and  yet  are  compelled  to  indnlge  it  in  an 
irr«^lar,  or  perhace  an  altogether  novel,  manner,  though 
they  are  not  entirely  the  sport  of  circa  rastances.  The  er- 
ratic movements  of  the  various  specieti  of  Cross-  QnagUDi. 
bill  {Loxia)  and  some  allied  forms  afford  per- 
haps ihe  biM-known  examples.  In  Ensland  no  one  can 
Bay  in  what  part  of  Ihe  country  or  at  what  season  of  the 
year  he  may  not  fall  in  with  a  company  of  the  Common 
CroBsbill  (Ii.  eunvMfro],  and  the  like  may  be  ssid  of  many 
other  lands.  The  food  of  these  Birda  oonsials  munlj  of 
the  seeds  of  conifers,  and  ss  its  supply  in  sny  one  locality  is 
intermittent  or  precariona,  we  may  not  unreasonably  guess 
that  they  shift  &om  place  to  place  in  its  quest,  and  may 
thus  flud  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  their  an 
pearance.  The  great  band  at  Nutcrackers  (Nu- 
c^nm  taryoealaeltt)  which  in  the  autumn  of  ^tte*nr 
1844  pervaded  Western  and  Central  Europe' 
may  uso  have  been  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  but  we 
can  hardiv  explain  the  roaming  of  all  other  Birds  so  plau- 
aibly.  The  inroads  of  the  Waiwiog  {Ampdi*  yixxwlnt. 
gairaha)  have  been  the  snbject  of  interest  for 
more  than  300  years,  and  bv  persons  prone  to  superstitiouB 
auguries  were  regatrled  as  the  forerunners  of  dire  calamity. 
Sometimes  years  have  passed  without  its  being  seen  at  all 
in  Central,  Western,  or  Southern  Europe,  and  tnen  perhaps 
for  two  or  three  seasons  in  succeswon  vast  flocks  have  sud- 
denly appeared.  Later  observation  has  shown  that  this 
species  IB  ss  inconstant  in  the  choice  of  its  summer  as  of 
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l^ted  in  the  case  of  the  Crossbill,  the  truth  awaits  (iirther 
investigation.*  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
known  t«  omitbologisis  is  the  irruption  into  Europe  in 
1863  of  Pallas's  Sand-Oroose  {Surrtapta  para- 
dozua).  Of  this  Bird,  hitherto  known  tmly  as  ^^' 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Tartar  slei^MS,  a  sliule  Oraua«. 
specimen  was  obtained  at  Barepta  on  the  V(^a 
in  the  winter  of  1848.  In  Uay,  1859,  a  pair  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  Qovernment  of  Vilna  on  the  weatem 
bordeiB  of  the  B4issian  Empire,  and  a  f^w  we^s  later  five 
examplea  were  procured,  and  a  few  others  seen,  in  Western 
Europe — one  in  Jutland,  one  in  Holland,  two  in  England, 
and  one  in  Wales.  In  1860  another  was  obtained  at  8a- 
repta;  but  in  May  and  June,  1S63,  a  horde  computed  to 
consist  of  at  least  700  individuals  overran  Europe,  reach- 
ing Sweden,  Norway,  the  Faroes,  and  Ireland  in  the  north- 
west, and  in  the  south  extending  lo  Sicilv  and  almost  to  the 
frontieis  of  Spain.  On  the  sandhills  a{  Jutland  and  Hoi* 
land  some  of  these  birds  bred,  but  war  was  too  sucocssfully 
waged  against  the  nomades  lo  allow  of  their  establishing 
themselves,  and  a  few  survivors  only  were  left  lo  laU  to 
of  the  following  winter  and  spring.* 


the  gun  in  tl 
In  the  sumo: 


r  of  1872  another  v 


Great! 
wss  reported,  but  if  it  really  took  place  it  must  have  been 
that  of  a  very  small  number  of  birds,  and  it  was  not  ob- 
served on  the  Continent.  Specnlation  has  amused  itself 
by  ssigning  causes  to  these  movements,  but  the  real  reason 
remains  in  doubt. 

We   cannot  quit  (he  subject  of   Migration, 
however,   without  referring   to  the  wonderful   Noctunial 
assemblages  of  Birda  which  have   in  various   Sf"^"* 

S laces  been  time  and  again  noticed  by  night  gnots. 
owards  the  dose  of  summer,  in  dark,  cloudy, 
and  still  weather,  it  not  unfrequentl;  happens  that  a  vast 
and,  to  judge  from  their  cries,  heterogeneous  concourse  of 
Birds  may  be  heard  hovering  over  our  large  towns.  T\m 
practical  ornithologist  will  recognize  the  notes  of  Plover, 
Sandpiper,  Tern,  and  Oull,  now  faint  with  distance  and 
then  apparently  close  overhead,  while  occasionally  the 
stroke  of  a  wing  may  catch  his  ear,  but  nothing  is  visible 
in  the  surrounding  gloom.  Sometimes  but  a  few  fitful  wails 
are  heard,  of  which  only  an  expert  listener  will  know  the 
meaning.  At  others  the  contiauons  Babel  of  Bounds  will 
ensure  the  attention  of  the  moat  incurious.  It  is  supposed 
dist  these  noises  proceed  from  migrating  birds,  which, 
having  lost  their  way,  are  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the 
street  lamps,  but  far  too  little  has  been  observed  to  remove 


•■fi;: 


lellei,  iL  p.  as. 
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Hm  otmcatitj  thai  in  a  double 
nwble  OS  to  come  to  »nj  d«fli 
added  also  that  anch  a  conoonrae  has  been  noticed  where 
the  ftacination  of  light  did  not  exist,  for  Lord  Lilfbrd  liw 
recorded '  lioir  that  once  at  Corfu  he  was  startled  bj  an 
nproar  ai  if  all  the  feathered  inhabituitB  of  ihe  great 
AcherusiaD  Manh  had  met  in  conflict  overhead,  but  he 
could  form  no  conceptioa  of  what  birds  produced  the 
greater  part  of  iL 

SONG. 
Leaving  thai  the  subject  of  Higration,  the  next  import- 
ant part  of  the  econom/  of  Birds  to  be  convdered  is  per- 
haps tli^r  Song— a  ward,  however,  in  a  treatise  of  this 
kind  to  be  Dsea  in  a  geueral  sense,  and  not  limited  to  the 
rocal  sounds  uttered  bj  not  more  than  a  moie^  of  the 
feathered  races  which  diarm  us  by  the  strains  thej  pour 
tmta  thdr  Tibrating  throat, — strains  indeed  denied  bj  the 
sdentific  mtuicdan  to  come  under  cofpizance  as  appertain- 
ing to  his  art,  but  strains  wliich  in  e3]  conntriee  and  in  all 
ages  have  conveyed  a  feeling  of  true  pleasure  to  the  bataan 
hearer,  and  strains  of  which  by  common  consent  the  Night- 
in^le  is  the  consummate  niBater.  It  is  necessary  in  a 
philosophical  spirit  to  rej^ard  ever/  sound  made  by  a  Bird 
TT  j^  t  under  the  all-powerful  influence  of  lore  or  lust 
J^'  "'  as  a  "  Song."  It  seems  impoedble  to  draw  any 
bnt  an  arbitrary  lioe  between  the  deep  booming 
of  the  Emeu,  the  hush  cry  of  the  Guillemot  (Which,  when 
proceeding  from  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  throats,  strikes 
the  distant  ur  in  a  coafiised  murmur  like  the  roar  of  a 
tumultaouB  crowd),  the  plaintife  wail  of  the  Plover,  the 
melodious  whistle  of  the  Wid^on,  "  the  Cock's  shrill  clai> 
ion,"  the  scream  of  the  Ea^le,  the  hoot  of  the  Owl  the 
solemn  chime  of  the  Beli-bird,  (he  whip-cracking  of  the 
Hanakin,  Che  Chaffinch's  Jotoos  burst,  or  the  hoarae  croak 
of  the  Kaven,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  bleating  of  the 
.  Snipe'  or  the  drumming  of  the  Boflfbd  Gronse,  on  the 
other.  Innumerable  are  the  forms  which  such  utterances 
take.  In  many  birds  the  sounds  are  due  to  a  combination 
of  vocal  and  instrument*!  powers,  or,  as  in  the  cases  last 
mentioned,  to  the  latter  only.  But,  however  produced- 
I  I.  ^^  _^^  accomplished  the 
.  have  the  game  cause  and  tl__ 
e  efiect.  The  fOTmer  has  been  already  indicated,  and 
the  latter  is  ib  consummation.  Almost  coinstantaneously 
with  the  hatching  of  the  Nightingale's  brood,  the  song  of 
the  sire  is  htished,  and  the  notes  to  which  we  have  for 
weeks  hearkened  with  rapt  admiration  are  changed  to  a 
guttoral  croak,  eipresive  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  inspiring 
a  sentiment  of  the  most  opposite  character.  No  greater 
contrast  can  be  imagined,  and  no  instance  can  be  dtea 
_  ___  ,  which  more  completely  points  out  the  parpoae 
fcoT^  which  "Song"  fulfils  in  the  economv  of  the 
bird,  lor  if  £e  Nightingale's  nest  at  this  e«rly 
time  be  destroyed  or  its  contents  removed,  the  cock  speedily 
recovers  his  voice,  and  his  favorite  haunts  again  resound 
to  his  bewitching  strains.  For  them  his  mate  is  content 
again  to  undergo  the  wearisome  round  of  nest-building  and 
locubation.  But  should  some  days  elapse  before  disaster 
belalls  their  callow  care,  his  constitudon  undergoes  a 
change  and  no  second  attempt  to  rear  a  bmily  is  made. 
It  would  seem  as  thoosh  a  mild  temperature,  and  the 
abundance  of  food  by  which  it  is  generally  accompanied, 
prompt  the  physiological  alteration  which  inspires  the  mates 
of  most  birds  to  iodulge  in  the  "  Song  "  peculiar  to  them. 
Thus  after  the  annual  moult  is  accomplished,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  critical  epoch  in  the  life  of  any 
bird^  cock  Thrushes,  Skylarks,  and  others  begin  to  sing. 
Dot  indeed  with  the  Jubilant  voice  of  spring  but  in  an 
nncertain  cadence  which  is  quickly  silenced  br  the  super- 
vention of  cold  weather.  Yet  some  birds  we  nave  which, 
except  <turing  the  season  of  moult,  hard  frost,  and  time  of 
snow,  sing  almoat  all  the  year  round.  Of  thtsethe  Red- 
breast and  the  Wren  are  &mi]iar  examples,  and  the  Chiff- 
chafl'  repeals  its  two-noted  cry,  almost  to  weariness,  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  residence  in  this  cotiQtry.' 

1  JWj,  1S8S,  p.  i7(L 

•  The  inie  ciuh  of  thl>  sound  bu  been  rancb  ilteamei,  but  Herr 
Upth'i  eipUnrntloa  (JVr».  Z«il.  /be.  JS(»,  p.  302),  bued  on  eiperi- 
nant,  Menu  lo  b»  correct,  Ibough  It  ia  tar  from  being  geoerallr  ne- 

■  A  curloiu  queatlon,  vblcb  bu  u  Jet  attruted  but  llUla  atteatton, 
la  wheiber  lbs  aota  at  tbe  uiae  apeclH  of  Bird  are  In  nil  ooaotrles 
■like.  From  tali  own  obKrwlon  (tewrlMi  li  Inclinnl  to  think  IbU 
Itli  not,  iDd  that  tbcn  nHT  eilit  "dla1eoU,"iolci  >Msk,of  th«  soax. 
(y.  GI<)ier,Jiiw.;flrO™.lMe,  p.  898.) 


Akin  to  the  "  Bong"  of  Birds,  and  undoabt-  _^j^ 
edly  proceeding  fnm  Ihe  same  causey  are  the  ShJ^ 
pe<M]liargcatDTeB  which  the  males  of  many  per-  ng. 
form  under  the  influence  of  the  approamng 
season  of  pairing  but  these  a^n  are  fiu-  too  nnnMTDat 
here  to  dsscribe  witfapaitionlanty.  It  must  suffice  to  ucd- 
tioQ  a  few  eases.  The  Ruff  on  his  hillock  in  a  marsh 
holds  a  war-danoe.  The  Bnipe  and  some  of  his  ailits 
mount  aloft  and  wildly  execnte  unlooked-for  evolotiam 
almoat  in  the  clouds.  The  Woodcock  and  many  of  tht 
Ooatsackers  beat  evening  after  evening  the  same  abial 
path  with  its  sudden  and  sharp  tnmings.  The  Bing-Dors 
rises  above  the  neighboring  treea  and  thai  with  iDoticai< 
leas  wioin  slides  down  to  the  leafy  i«treat  they  aflbrd.  "nu 
Caperoallj  and  Blat&oock,  petdied  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nwce,  throw  themselves  into  poatnrea  that  defy  the  skill 
of  the  cstficMnriat — other  species  of  the  Orotise-tribe  as- 
sume the  strang^t  attitudes  and  run  in  circles  till  the  turf 
is  worn  bare.  The  Peacock  in  pride  spreads  hb  train  n 
as  to  show  how  nearly  akin  are  the  muestic  and  the  lodi- 
crous.  The  Bower-bird,  not  content  with  his  own  ^leDdcr, 
builds  an  arcade,  decked  with  bright  featheia  and  BhiniBg 
sheila,  through  and  around  which  he  paces  with  his  g^ 
companions.  The  I^rks  and  Rpits  never  deliw  thor 
song  so  well  as  when  seeking  the  upper  air.  Rooks  rist 
one  after  the  other  to  a  great  he^ht  and,  biming  on  thar 
back,  waotonlv  precipitate  themselves  msny  yar^  towttdi 
the  ground,  while  Che  solemn  Raven  does  not  scorn  a  nmi- 
lar  feat,  and,  with  the  teoderest  of  croab,  glide*  sifpiiKly 
alongside  or  in  front  of  his  mate.* 

NIDIFICATION. 

Following  or  coinddent  with  the  actions  jiiBt  named,  md 

oonntless  more  besides,  comes  the  ml  won  of  the  bmd- 

ing-se«son,  to  which  they  are  hut  the  prelude  m  the  ao- 

: Nidification  is  with  most  birds   , 


Some  of  Ihe  Ank  tribe  place  their  single  ^g  on  a  bars 
ledge  of  rodi,  where  ita  peculiar  conical  shuw  is  boC  * 

Erecarioiis  safM^ard  when  rocked  by  the  wind  or  stirred 
y  the  thronging  c»>wd  of  its  parenlB'  fellowa.  Hm 
Stone-Curlew  and  the  Goatsucker  depocit  their  ^gs  vilb- 
out  the  slightest  preparation  of  the  soil  on  which  ihty 
— '■  yet  this  is  not  done  at  haphaiard,  for  n"  i^-*-™ 


e  constant  ii 


lo  an  inch,  the  t«^ 
same  spot  which  year  after  year  tbey  doose  fe  ihor 
procreant  cradle.  In  marked  contrast  to  such  artlen  cars 
stand  the  wonderful  stmcturea  which  others,  sudi  aa  the 
Tailor-bird,  the  BoUle-Titmoose,  or  the  Fantail-Wsrblcr 
build  for  the  comfort  or  safety  of  their  yoting.  Bnt  eroy 
variety  of  dispoeition  may  be  found  in  the  dso.  He 
Apteiyx  seems  to  entrust  its  abnormally  hi^  ^g  to  an  ex- 
cavation among  the  roots  of  a  tree-fern ;  while  a  band  cf 
femsle  Oslrichea  scrape  holes  in  the  desert-Band  and  therein 
promiscuously  dropping  tbdr  egp  cover  them  with  earth 
and  leave  the  task  of  incabatitn  to  Ihe  male,  who  dis- 
chargee the  duty  thus  imposed  opon  him  by  night  only,  aod 
trusts  by  day  to  the  sun's  rays  for  keeping  up  the  neMfot, 
foelering  warmth.  The  Me^podes  raise  a  huge  halhtdti 
dt^  leaves  wherein  they  deposit  tbdr  tags  and  the  ywuig 
are  hatched  without  further  care  on  the  part  of  either 
parent  Some  of  the  Grebes  and  Rails  seem  to  avail  theoi- 
selves  in  a  less  degree  of  the  heat  generated  by  vsgetai>l« 
decay,  and  dragging  from  the  bottom  orddesof  the  vattn 
they  frequent  fragments  of  squatic  planU  form  of  Aea 
a  rude  half-floaCing  mass  which  is  piled  on  some  growing 
water-weed — but  these  birds  do  not  spurn  the  daCiei  of 
maternity.  Many  of  the  Gulls,  Sandpipers,  aod  Plovas 
lay  their  e^  in  a  shallow  pit  which  ihey  hollow  oat  ia 
the  soil,  aadthen  as  incubation  proceeds  add  thereto  a  low 
breastwork  of  haulm.  "The  Ringed  Plover  commonly  plaoN 
its  eggs  on  shingle,  which  they  so  much  resemble  in  color, 
but  when  breeding  on  grassy  uplands  it  paves  the  nest-btdc 
with  small  stones.  Pigeons  mostly  make  an  artkss  )dal- 
4No  comprebanilTe  accoant  oC  tbe  Song  of  Blida  aeena  mr  U 
)i»e  b«en  wrltton.  Tbs  follavlng  nur  Ge  cited  »  UN  pitH^ 
tcestlMH  on  the  luMeot :— Bairlng&n,  Aril.  IV«H.  in^  pp.  >»^ : 

wall,  Jftm.  Ut.  nd  flUt.  &K.  JTow*.  18M.  pp.  M-ItS  i  BSTatt  (Jtc 
rin'i)  mutm  H.  f .  ».,  IRM,  pp.  I-ID,  SO-M;  BrefaD  and  Haa^ois, 
JViwmawKa,  ISU,  pp.  M-«B,U-iai,  tU-lSS,  and  Jgw>./ir  »*.  im 
pp.  S«g-S01,  IBM,  pp.  aiO^W.  Th«  tatrn  or  many  ol  oar  cbbms 
Blrdt  are  miulcanr  sipnneil  b^  Ifi.  Hartim,  fifrili  qT  JHdw 
(London  ilSSS). 


nsincATunr.)  BiJ 

Ibnn  of  gticki  «o  hxxeij  lud  logethar  that  thsir  pesrl^ 
ticMuni  mkj  b«  pccoMTed  from  beneath  b;  the  inqain- 
tiTe  otwuiw.    Hw  H^pi^  M  Umd^  aelf-oMiadoua  that 


bitdi  of  aunoat  erear  gioap  bora  bolw  id  loiiie  wiid;r  cufi, 
and  at  th«  and  of  uuii  timiMl  depoait  thdr  tsga  with  or 
withoDt  beddiiw.  Such  bedding.  toOkicwTTadoiiB  in  cha^ 
ntcter;  tho^  while  the  Bhelddod:  ana  the  SaDd-Uartiarop- 
njj  the  aofteat  of  maleriala,  the  one  of  down  from  her  own 
bodj,  the  other  of  fntlien  collected  bj  dint  of  diligent 
MHun^,— the  Kingfidter  forma  a  oouch  of  the  undigMted 
tpiaj  fiah-^ioiH^  which  ihe  fjecta  In  pelleta  frun  her  own 
atonUch.  Other  inrdii  m  the  Woodpedma,  hew  bol<a  in 
living  treea,  even  whai  the  timber  ii  of  condderable  hard- 
ne«L  and  thraein  eatabliah  their  nursery.  Some  of  the 
Bwifta  McreU  from  their  nliTary  glands  a  Anid  which 
rapidjj  hardena  aa  it  driea  on  ezpoeure  to  the  air  into  a 
aaiMtaiiee  reaembling  isinglaH,  and  thus  fumuh  the  "edible 
biid^  ixata"  that  an  the  ddigbt  of  Chineee  epicnree.  In 
the  aichilectiue  of  nearly  all  the  Pmerine  binis,  too,  some 
^iTaiy  secretion  seema  to  1^7  an  important  part.  By  iu 
aid  Ibej  are  enabled  to  moisten  and  bend  the '  otherwise 
reftactoiy  twip  and  straws  and  glne  them  to  their  place, 
^udo^  webs  abo  era  emplored  with  great  advantage  for 
the  pnrpoee  last  mentioned,  bat  perhaps  chiefly  to  attach 
fragments  of  moee  and  lichen  so  as  to  render  the  whole 
atmctare  less  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  spoiler.  The 
Tailor-bird  deliber«tely  spins  a  thread  of  cotton  and  there- 
with stitches  together  the  edges  of  a  pair  of  leaves  to  make 
a  receptacle  for  its  nest.  Beautiful  too  is  the  felt  &bri- 
cated  of  fiir  or  hsira  bv  the  varioos  species  of  Htmoose, 
while  many  birds  ingeniously  weave  into  a  oompaot  man 
both  animal  and  vegetable  fibres,  forming  an  admiraUe 
non-oonducting  medinm  which  guards  the  vg^  from  the 
'     e  outside.    Soch  a  structure  may 


of  the  Goldec-ci 


It  the  weight  of  the  growing 


pensatiM 

aide  of  Ihe  straetture  with  lamps 

blen  (Atdon  and  "nuumulria)  for  t 

'  "    '  '     lake's  sloagh  in  their 

I,  marauding  lixards  who  may 
'     "       '     ■■  The 


invariablv  lay  a  piece  of  suike's  sloagh 
repel,  it  has  bees  sonested,  marauding 
thereby  fear  the  neighborhood  of  a  deadly  enemy. 


to  everybody,  and  the  Nuthatch  pliateis  np  the  gaping 
moath  of  its  neat-hole  till  only  a  postern  laive  enough  for 
entrance  and  exit,  but  easy  (rf  ioeaat.  is  left.  In  Soath 
America  we  have  a  family  of  birds  (Funtariida)  which 
construct  on  the  branching  roots  of  the  mangrove  globular 
ovens,  so  to  speak,  of  mud,  wherein  the  eg|[H  are  laid  and 
the  young  hatched.  The  Flamingo  erects  in  the  manhea 
it  fi^uents  a  mound  of  earth  some  two  bet  in  height, 
with  a  cavity  atop,  on  which  the  h^_  haring  ovipoeiled, 
ails  astride  with  dangling  Iw,  and  in  that  remarkable 
attitude  is  said  to  p^form  the  dntr  of  incubatim.  The 
femalea  of  tbe  Hombills,  and  perhaps  of  the  Hoopoes, 
submit  to  incaroenuion  during  Ink  inteieating  period  the 
nialea  immuring  them  b;^  a  barrier  of  mud,  leaving  onl^  a 
email  window  to  admit  ur  and  ibod,  which  latter  is  asid' 
noutly  brought  to  Ihe  prisoners. 

Oi^n^oa^  ^"^  though  in  a  general  way  tbe  dictates  of 
dcpurtim      hereditary  instinct  are  rigidly  observed  by  birds, 


broken.  Thus  the  noble  Faloon,  whose  ordinary  eyiy  is 
the  belling  cliff,  will  for  the  convenienoa  of  procuring 
piey  condescend  to  lay  its  ^gs  on  the  ground  in  a  maish, 
or  appropriate  the  nest  of  some  other  bird  in  a  tree.  The 
Oolaen  Eagl^  too,  remarkably  adapts  itself  to  drcum- 
stancaa,  now  rearing  its  young  on  a  precipitous  ledge,  now 
on  tbe  arm  of  an  ancient  monarch  of  the  forest  and  again 
on  a  treeless  plain,  making  a  humble  home  amid  grass  and 
herbage,  fiterona  also  show  the  same  versatility  and  will 
breed  according  to  circumstsnccB  in  an  open  fen,  on  sea- 
banks  or  (as  ia  moat  usual)  on  lofty  trees.    Such  cbang«e 


e  easy  to  nndentand.    The  inatioot  of  S 


the  same  1 

In  Ekirope,  excepting  Sea-fowls — wh'oae  congregatioc 
unifenal  and  known  to  all — ^we  have  perhaps  bat  the 
Heron,  the  Fieldfare,  and  the  Book,  which  habituaUy 
Book  during  the  breedit^^easou ;  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  many  birds  unite  in  company  at  that  Um%  and 
in  none  pcariUy  ia  thia  habit  so  strongly  developed  as  in 
the   Anis    of   uie    Neotropical    Begioo,   the   P 


iny  birds  unite  in  company  at  that  Um%  ai 
iUy  is  this  habit  so  strongly  developed  as  _ . 
Uie  Neotropical  Begioo,  the  Bepublican 
Swallow  of  North  America,  and  the  Sociable  Grosbeak 
of  South  AfHca,  which  last  joins  neat  to  neat  until  the  tree 
is  said  to  break  down  noder  the  aocumnlalad  weight  of  the 
common  edifice.' 

In  the  strongest  contrast  to   these  amiable   p._^t,, 
qnalitiee  is  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  Cnckows   »Sr 
of  the  Old  World  and  die  Cow-birds  of  tiie 
New,  but  this  peculiarity  of  thein  is  so  well  known  that  to 
dwell  upon  it  would  be  needleea.    Enough  to  say  that  the 

a  of  the  paraule  is  introduced  into  the  neat  of  the  dnpe^ 
after  the  necessary  incubalicai  by  the  fond  Ibol  or  a 
foster-mother  the  interloper  successfiilly  counterfeits  the 
heirs,  who  perish  miserably,  victims  of  his  superior 
strength.  The  whole  process  has  bean  often  walcheo,  but 
the  reflective  natnislist  will  pause  to  ask  how  snch  a  state 
of  thJn^  came  about,  and  then  is  not  mnch  to  satisfy  his 
inqniry.  Cerl^n  it  is  that  some  Inrds  whether  bf  mistiJte 
or  stnpidify  do  not  unfreqnentiy  lav  their  ^gs  In  the  neata 
of  othera.  It  is  within  the  knowleage  of  many  that  Phea- 
sants' eggs  and  Partridge^  eggs  are  often  laid  in  the  same 
nest,  and  it  is  within  the  uiowledge  of  the  writw  that 
Quits'  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nesia  of  Eider-Dot^ 
and  vise  vena;  that  a  Redstart  and  a  Pied  Flycatcher  will 
la^  their  ^gs  in  the  same  convenient  hole — the  fbreat 
being  rather  deficient  in  such  accommodation;  that  an 
Owl  and  a  Duck  will  reaort  to  the  same  nest-boi,  set  up  by 
a  scheming  woodsman  for  his  own  advantage '  and  that  the 
Starling,  which  constantly  dispossesses  the  Oreen  Wood- 
pecker, sometimes  discoven  that  the  rightinl  heir  of  the 
domicile  has  to  be  brought  up  by  tbe  intruding  tenant 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  not  poe^Ie  to  say  which  species  is 
so  constituted  ss  to  obtsin  the  msstery,  but  it  ia  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  in  the  course  of  agee  that  which  was 
driven  from  its  home  misht  thrive  through  tbe  foatering 
of  its  young  bv  the  invader,  and  thus  the  abandonment 
of  domestic  habits  and  duties  might  become  a  direct  gain 
to  the  evicted  householder.  This  much  granted,  all  the 
reet  will  follow  easily  enough,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  is  only  a  preaumption,  though  a  presompUon 
which  seems  plausible  if  not  likely. 


'his  attention  will  perhaps  be  more  cheerfully  given  when 
we  think  how  many  naturalists,  not  merely  omithologists^ 
have  been  first  directed  to  the  study  of  tbe  animal  iiag- 
dom  by  the  spoils  they  have  won  in  their  early  , 

days  of  bird^  uesting.  With  some  snch  men  ^^, 
the  bscinalion  of  this  boyish  pursuit  hss  main- 
tained ilB  full  force  even  ta  old  age — a  fact  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  that  hardly  any 
branch  of  the  practical  study  of  Natural  History  mings 
the  iw^uirer  so  clueely  in  contact  with  many  of  its  secrets. 
It  is  therefore  eminently  pardonable  for  the  victims  of  this 
devotion  to  dignify  their  pesaion  by  the  leanted  name  of 
1  Tban  >n  not  muT  vDrka  on  DldlBeatloD.  for  ■■  Cdtologr  "  or  tli« 
■tud;  or  s«t>  hu  hardlT  bovn  Kenned  t,  diulnct  br^ocb  01  the  «!■ 
■no.  A  good  d»l  oC  iDMrneUite  nutter  (nol  slttweltiar  :' 
~   mdlDBaaiits'iJr«ittw(m^£tr^(LoDdi 
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■no.    A  good  d»l  oC  iDMrneUite  nutter  (not- , 
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"  OoLooT,''  uid  to  bespeaV  for  it  the  cluing  of  s  science. 
Yet  Lhe  jiTfsent  writer — once  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
practice  of  biidt'-nesting,  and  still  on  occasion  warming  to 
Its  pleaBores-Hmast  confess  lo  a  certain  amount  of  disap- 
pointment as  to  the  benefits  it  was  expected  to  confer  on 
ItiDHa.  Bjstemalic  Ornithologj,  though  he  Tieldi  lo 
none  in  hia  high  estimate  of  its  ulihtT'  in  ac- 

Snainting  the  learoer  with  the  most  interesting  details  of 
ird-life — without  a  knowledge  of  which  nearly  all  system- 
atic study  is  but  work  that  ma;  as  well  be  done  in  a  library, 
>  museum,  or  a  diceecting-room,  and  is  incapable  of  con- 
veying information  to  the  learner  coaceming  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  such  or  such  modiGcations  and  adapta- 
tions of  structure.  To  some — and  especially  to  those  who 
•re  onl^  analomistB — this  statement  may  seem  prepcelerous, 
bnt  it  IS  in  truth  no  such  thins;.  What  engineer  can  be 
Mud  to  understand  bL  business  if  he  knows  not  the  purpose 
to  which  the  machines  he  makes  are  to  be  appliea  and  is 
onacquainled  with  their  mode  of  working?  We  may 
iliTestignle  tborougbly  the  organs  of  any  animal,  we  may 
trace  tliem  from  the  earliest  moment  in  which  ibey  become 
defined,  and  watch  them  as  they  develop  to  maturity,  we 
may  comprehend  the  way  in  which  every  part  of  a  com- 
plicated structure  is  successively  built  up,  but  if  we  take 
not  the  trouble  to  know  their  enect  on  the  economy  of  the 
creature  we  as  naturalists  have  done  bnt  half  our  task  and 
abandon  our  labor  when  the  fulneai  of  reward  is  coming 
Dpon  ns.  The  field-naturalist,  properly  instructed,  crowns 
the  work  of  the  comparative  anatomist  and  the  pliysiol- 
opsl,  though  without  the  necessary  education  he  is  little 
more  than  an  empiric,  even  should  he  possess  the  trained 
ctiDning  of  the  savage  on  whose  knowledge  of  the  habita 
of   wild    iDinialB    depends    his   chance   of   procarihg   a 

j^      ^.  Perhaps  the  erMtest  scientific  triamph  of 

S^o!'^   oologists  lies  in  Uieir  having  fully  appreciated 

fttu,  the  intimate  alliance  of  the  Limicolix  (tlie  great 

Kup  of  Snipes  and  Plovers)  witli  tlie  Oavia 
Tis,  and  other  birds  more  distantly  connected 
with  them)  before  it  was  recognised  bv  anv  professed  tai- 
ODomist, — L'Herminier,  whose  researches  have  been  mucb 
overlooked,  excepted;  though  to  such  an  one  wai>  given 
the  privilege  of  placing  that  affinity  beyond  cavil  (Huxley, 
JVoe.  Zot^.  Soe..  1867,  pp.  426, 466-168 ;  rf.  Ibit,  1868,  p.  92). 
In  like  manner  it  is  believed  that  oologists  first  saw  the 
need  of  separating  from  the  true  Panera  several  groups 
of  birds  that  had  Tor  mon^  years  been  unhesitatingly  asso- 
ciated with  that  very  uniform  assemblage.  Diffidence  aa 
to  their  own  capadly  for  meddling  with  matters  of  system- 
•tic  arrangement  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause  which 
deterred  the  men  who  were  content  lo  brood  over  birds' 
eggs  from  sooner  asserting  the  validity  of  the  views  they 
held.  Following  the  example  furnished  by  (he  objects 
of  their  study,  they  seem  lo  have  chiefly  sought  to  Iiide 
their  offipring  from  the  curious  eye— and  if  such  was 
their  design  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  admirably 
■nccessfnl.  In  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
&vorite  reseanihes,  however,  Ihej  have  never  yielded  to, 
If  they  have  not  surpassed,  any  other  class  of  naturaliala. 
If  a  storm-swept  island,  only  to  be  reached  at  the  risk  of 
life,  held  out  the  hope  of  some  oological  novelty  diere  was 
the  egg-collector  (Faber,  Isit,  xx.  pp.  633-488;  Proctor, 
Haluraiitl,  1S38,  pp.  411,  412).  Did  another  treasure 
demand  his  traversing  a  homing  desert  (Tristram,  Ibit, 
1809,  p.  79)  or  sojourning  for  several  winters  within  the 
wildest  wastes  of  the  Arctic  Oirele  (Woiley,  Jfcii,  1859, 
pp.  69-76;  ISei,  pp.  92-106;  Kennicott,  Rep.  SmiUuon. 
SuL,  1S62,  pp.  39,  40),  he  endured  the  necessary  hard- 
■hife  to  accomplish  his  end,  and  the  possession  to  him  of 
aa  anptysheil  of  carbonate  of  lime,'  stained  or  not  (aa  the 
case  might  be)  by  a  secretion  of  the  villous  membrane  of 
the  parent's  uterus,  was  to  him  a  sufficient  reward.  Tax- 
Onomers,  however,  have  probably  been  right  in  not  attach- 
ing too  great  an  importance  to  such  systematic  characters 
aa  can  be  deduced  from  (he  ^;s  of  birds,  but  it  would 
have  been  belter  had  thej  not  insisted  so  strongly  as  Ihey 
have  done  on  the  infallibility  of  one  or  another  set  of  cha- 
racters, chosen  by  themselves.  Oology  taken  alone  proves 
to  be  a  guide  as  misleading  as  any  other  arbitrary  method 
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de^anatod,  it  can  scmrcely  &il  in  time  lo  oondoct  ut  to 
an  onu^ol<^cal  arrangement  as  nearly  true  lo  Natme  m 
we  may  expect  to  achieve. 

The  fitst  man  of  science  who  saeii 
special  thought  lo  oology,  wis  the  o 
Browng  of  Norwich,  who  already  In 
John  Evelyn  (from  whose  diarf  we 
assigned  a  place  in  his  csbineloi  raii 
birds'  ^13.  The  next  we  hear  of  ii  that  Couoi  of  Mardgl' 
who  earn  in  the  eighteenth  century  explored,  chiefly  for 
this  kind  of  investigation,  the  valley  of  the  Dannbe — ■ 
r^on  at  that  lime,  it  is  almost  unneceaaa^  to  rema^ 
utterly  unknown  lo  naturalists.  Bui  there  is  do  Deed  lo 
catalogue  the  worthies  of  this  study.  As  they  k^tuaf^ 
our  own  day  their  number  becomes  far  loo  grest  to  tell, 
and  if  very  recently  it  has  seemed  to  dwindle  lhe  reason  ia 
probably  at  hand  in  the  reflection  ihal  most  of  the  greatot 
priies  have  been  won,  while  those  that  remain  to  reward 
the  aspiring  appear  lo  be  Just  now  from  one  cauae  or  WMther 
almost  out  of  reach.  Perhaps  at  the  present  time  the  Birds> 
of-Paradise  and  their  allies  form  the  only  groap  of  u^ 
recogniied  distinctiveness  and  extent  of  whose  egp  w« 
know  absolutely  nothing — though  ther«  are  important  isiK 
lated  forms,  such  as  Alriehia,  HeUTotaeJia,  and  otbei^  eun- 
ceming  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  breeding  habits  of  wUdl 
our  ignorance  is  absolute,  and  the  species  of  many  *—''lt— 
that  have  hitherto  defied  the  zeal  of  oologists  u«  reiy 
numerous.  These  last,  however,  Ihou^  including  some 
common  and  some  not  very  uncommon  British  biida,  pos- 
sess in  a  general  way  comparatively  little  interest,  sinoc, 
the  eggs  of  their  nearest  allies  bein^  well  known,  we  cannot 
expect  much  to  follow  from  the  discovery  of  the  recloM, 
and  it  is  only  to  the  impassioned  collector  that  the  obtain 
ingof  such  desiderata  will  aflbrd  much  saliafactuKl. 

The  6i«t  thing  which  strikra  the  eye  of  one    „^j^ 
who  beholds  a  large  collection  of  egg-shells  is   i[^^|^ 
the  varied  hues  of  tlie  specimens,    llardly  a   r^^ 
shade  known  to  the  colorist  is  not  exhibited  by 
one  or  more,  and  some  of  these  tints  have  their  I>eaa7 
enhanced   bv  the  gloesy  surface  on  which  they  are  dis- 
played, by  their  harmonious  blending,  or  by  the  pleoillf 
coatrasl  of  the  pigments  which  form  markings  . 

as  often  of  the  most  irregular  as  of  regular  „°'Jh!rL- 
shape.  But  it  would  seem  as  though  such 
markings,  which  a  very  small  amount  of  observalioD  will 
show  to  have  been  deposited  on  the  shell  a  short  time  be- 
fore ila  exclusion,  are  primarUv  and  aormsUy  circular,  br 
hardly  any  e^  that  bears  manings  at  all  does  not  exhitnt 
some  Bpols  of  that  form,  but  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
eggs  through  that  part  of  the  oviduct  in  which  the  color- 
ing matter  is  laid  on  many  of  them  become  smeared, 
blotehed,  or  protracted  in  some  particular  direction.  The 
circular  spots  thus  betoken  the  depueiiion  of  the  pigment 
while  the  egg  is  at  rest,  the  blurred  markings  show  ill 
deposition  while  the  egg  is  in  motion,  and  this  molioo 
would  seem  often  to  be  at  once  onward  and  rotatory,  as  Id- 
dicaled  by  the  spiral  markings  not  uncommonly  observaUt 
in  the  eg^  of  some  Birds-or-prey  and  others— the  la^er 
end  of  the  egg  [when  the  ends  differ  in  form)  making  way 
for  the  smaller.'  At  the  same  time  the  eggs  of  a  great 
number  of  birds  bear,  besides  these  last  and  superimposed 
markings,  more  deeply-seated  stains,  generally  of  a  paler 
and  often  of  an  altogether  diflerent  hue,  and  these  are 
evidently  due  to  some  earlier  dyeing  process.  The  peculiar 
tint  of  the  ground-color,  though  commonly 
superficial,  if  ool  actually  congenital  with  the  ^SkT^ 
formation  of  the  shell,  would  appear  to  be 
sufiiised  soon  after.  The  depth  of  coloring  whether  orig- 
inal or  supervening  is  obviously  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  constitution  or  bodily  condition  of  tfas 
parenL  If  a  bird,  bearing  in  ils  oviduct  a  Jully-formed 
e^,  be  captured,  tlist  egg  will  speedily  be  laid  under  aar 
circumstances  of  inconvenience  lo  which  its  producer  shaU 
be  subjected,  but  such  an  egg  is  usually  defidenl  in  coi<»*- 
tion^right  and  captivity  having  arrested  the  oalnnl 
In  like  manner  over  exdlement  or  debility 
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of  the  orgvw,  the  oontaqnence  of  ill  heallh,  give  Hm  to  ' 
mach  Mtd  often  rtrj  CDiioas  KbaomuJity.     It 
j°|^"       if  commonlj  beliOTsd  that  the  older  ft  biid  u 
aSai.  tilt  more  intenielT  oobied  will  be  iu  cogs,  «nd 

to  aome  extent  Uiia  belief  appean  lo  be  troe. 
Oeitain  Rilamda,  which  oidiDarily  it,j  yeij  brilliantly- 
tinted  eggi,  utd  an  dwrelin*  good  tola,  Mem  when  joaag 
unable  to  lecrata  m  mnch  ootoring-matter  •■  ther  do  when 
older,  and  seaeon  after  waaon  the  <tjee  become  deeper,  but 
there  ia  reason  to  think  that  when  the  bird  haa  attained  its 
fhll  vigor  impravement  Mope,  and  a  few  jt*n  later  the  in- 
tend^ of  hne  b^n«  to  decline.  It  would  be  well  if 
we  had  more  evidence,  however,  in  lopport  of  this  opinion, 
which  ia  obiefl;  baaed  on'  a  aerUs  of  eggs  of  one  ipedea — 
the  Oolden  Eagle  (AqKila  ciryMMftw),  in  the  wrileT**  pee- 
MMion,  among  which  ue  eome  believed  on  good  grounds 
to  have  heat  the  produce  in  the  coune  of  about  twelve 

Eof  one  and  the  same  female.  The  amount  of  color- 
lalter  tecreted  and  deposited  Beeas  notwithBtanding 
geneiBll7  a  pret^  constant  quanlitj — allowance  bdng 
Vui^tH  o™*  for  individoal  constitution;  bat  It  often 
btttif^ana  happens— especially  in  birds  that  lay  only  two 
tiatciu  eggs — that  nearly  all  the  dye  will  be  depouted 
on  one  of  these,  leaving  the  other  coloile« ;  it 
■iiiiiiiii,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of  incoiMtaiicy  whidt  of 
the  two  is  first  developed.  Thos  of  two  pain  of  Oolden 
Eagles'  e^t  also  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  one  speci- 
men  of  each  pair  ia  nearly  white  while  the  other  is  deeply 
colored,  and  it  is  known  that  in  ime  case  the  white  egg 
IS  laid  first  and  in  the  other  the  colored  ooe.    When  birds 


The  second  and  third  seem  when  pore  to  be  of  a  very  flue 
bln&  but  the  spectrum  of  the  fonner  shows  no  detached 
bands,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  a  well-marked  detached 
abeorbmt-band  near  the  red  end,  though  the  two  are  closely 
related  sinoe  they  yield  the  same  product  when  oxidized. 
The  fourth  and  finh  snhstanoes  supply  a  bright  yellow  or 
reddish-yellow  hue,  and  the  fonner  is  particinarly  charao- 
terislic  of  ^gs  of  the  Emeus  (Dnmcau),  giving  rise  when 
mixed  with  oocran  lo  the  fine  malachite-green  which  they 
poesoa^  while  the  latter  has  only  been  met  with  iu  those 
of  the  InnamouB  (Thuanidte),  in  which  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  oorbooeine  has  not  been  found,  or  perhaps  iu 
those  of  a  CsMowaiy  (CbmoruM),  and  when  mixed  with 
oo^Mi  produces  a  peculiar  le«d-color.  Thesizthsi'  ' 


lay  many  mottled,  and  a  fortiori  plain,  eggs,  there  is  gen- 
erally lem  diEEerence  in  their  coloring,  and  though  no  two 
can  nardly  ever  be  said  to  be  really  alike,  yet  Ste  fiimily 
jeaemhlance  between  them  all  u  obvious  to  the  practised 
eye.  It  would  seem  however  to  be  a  peculiarity  with  some 
specica — and  the  Tree-Sparrow  {Paiier  manlanMt)  which 
lays  five  or  six  eggs  may  be  takrai  u  a  striking  axtunple — 
that  one  ^k  should  alwavs  differ  remarkably  from  the  rest 
of  the  clutch.  In  wldition  to  what  has  been  said  above 
M  to  the  depoution  of  color  in  circular  spots  indicating 
*  puise  in  the  progren  of  t^  tfg  through  one  part  of  the 
ondoc^  it  may  be  observed  thatUie  oesradon  of  motion  at 
that  time  is  ei^nally  shown  by  the  clearly  defined  hstr-lines 
or  vermicnlatioDS  seen  in  many  eggs,  and  in  none  more 
eommonly  met  with  than  in  those  of  the  Buntings  {Ember- 
itidm).  Soch  markings  most  not  only  have  been  deposited 
while  the  t^  was  at  rest,  but  it  must  have  remained 
raotioDleas  until  the  pigment  was  completely  set,  or 
blurred  imtojil  of  sharp  edges  would  have  been  the 
result.' 

Main  irf  '^^  composition  of  this  pigment  hss  long 
pt^uA  ^^  much  curiosity,  and  it  has  been  commonly 
and  rather  crudely  ascribed  to  secretions  of  the 
blood  or  bile,*  but  very  recently  nnezpected  light  has  been 
ahed  upon  the  subject  hy  the  researches  of  Mr.Borby  (iVoc 
ZooL  Soe.  1875,  p.  351 ),  who,  using  the  method  of  spectrum- 
analyuB,  has  now  ascertained  the  existence  of  «nen  well- 
marked  substanocfl  in  the  coloring-matter  of  ^gs,  to  the 
admixture  of  which  in  certain  proportious  all  uieir  tints 
*re  doe.  These  he  names  Oorbodeine,  Oocvan,  Banded 
Oocyan,  Yellow  Ooxanchine,  Rufous  OoxantJiioe,  a  sub- 
stance, giviOK  narrow  tdjsorption-bands  in  the  red,  tiie  true 
color  of  whidi  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  decide,  and  lastly 
licheaoianthiue.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  partio- 
nlariie  their  chemical  propertie*,  and  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  closely  connected  either  with  haamoglobin  — 
bile-pigments,  and  in  many  respects  resemble  the  lati 
more  than  do  any  other  group  of  coloring-matters,  but 
not  actually  agree  with  them.  The  firat  is  perhaps  the  moat 
important  of  all  the  seven,  because  it  occurs  more  c  '■— ' 
In  the  shells  of  so  great  a  number  of  ^;gs  that  its 
aheotoe  is  exceptional,  and  it  is  of  a  very  permauei 
racter,  its  genual  color  being  of  a  peculiar  brown-red. 

1  TbaprlDclpal  cxdaatesl  works  with  colored  Acnra  an  the  (OUov- 
tng;—Til»BeaiUia,  Ortp/lmnitffigatAfMa dir  giiammtn  VtfiH4Ui, 
ulpswi  IHG);  Lattrre,  Altai  du  hA  i<u  oHiaia  if  JAhsh  (Bra. 
FbAs:  ItIS);  HewilMD,  Olonil  JZtwfriiMnH  tf  Oe  Bbbi  rf  BrUiA 
Btrii  (Bvo.  Ed.  t.  London :  IHM)  i  Bnwar,  Ntrlh  Amtrtent  oSlecM  (4to, 
WHblngtoD:  IgN):  TaennowaU,  Oo^ta  AoUu  PtlMcli  (Bto, 
Winaiws :  1SS3) :  BUeker,  Dit  Our  ifar  An^iltchot  Vbitl  {tai.  Lelp- 
■iK :  ISSS) ;  Woifejr,  (kOm  miimm,  (Sto,  LondOB  :  ISiV-mna  or 
vblcb  luTB  Darai  baen  aoatplatH ;  but  ■  gnat  numbar  of  nte  aggi 
aie  also  Igurad  In  tuIoiu  lourDala,  m  tbe  ProMuUMgi  tf  Ui  ZMMi- 
Bat  ate^i  Hmmaimta,  tbe  Jmntatjar  OmiOaUtii,  and  TV  IMi. 

•  or.  WUlia,  t/aummnta,  1&S9,  pp.  3SS-S97,  ud  C,  Leconts,  Adm  a 
MieaHniUaii/tvIa,  lUO,  pp.  Itll^M. 


as  U^re  stated,  has  not  yet  been  auffideatly  determined, 
bat  it  would  seem  in  combination  with  otheis  lo  give  them 
~  abnormally  browner  tint;  and  the  seventh  appears  to 
identical  with  one  which  oocun  in  greater  or  less  amount 
almost  all  classea  of  plants,  but  is  more  eepedallr  abun- 
dant in  and  characteristic  of  lichens  and  fimfL  There  ia 
a  posaibility  however  of  this  last  being  in  part  if  not  wholly 
due  to  the  growth  of  minute  fhngi,  tnough  Mr.  &orby  bo- 
liev«a  that  some  such  suhetance  really  is  a  normal  constitu- 
ent of  the  shell  of  egn  having  a  peculiar  brick-red  oolor. 
That  gentleman  is  furUier  induedlo  think  that  oorbodeine 
is  in  some  way  or  other  closely  related  lo  cruentine,  being 

Erobably  derived  from  the  red  coloring-matter  of  the  blood 
J  some  unknown  prooess  of  secretion,  and  likewise  that 
there  is  some  chemical  relation  between  the  oocjans  and 
the  bile. 

Tbe  gnun  of  the  egg-shell  offers  characten 
that  deserve  far  more  consideration  than  they   SjJJau. 
have  received  until  lalely,  when  the  attention 
of  Herr  von  Nathusius  having  been  directed  to  the  subject 
by  some  investigations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Landois '  and 
Herr  Bndolf  BlsMUS,'  he  has  brought  out  a  aeries  of  re- 
markable papers  '  in  which  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  well-defined  type  of  shell  structure  belongs  to 
certain  families  of  birds,  and  is  easily  reoogniied  under  the 


A.>e?e(um]ev«)speG]Bcdi&breDceaarea^arenL  The  bear- 
ing of  these  reeetuchee  on  cbusification  generally  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  must  be  taken  Into  account  bv  all 
future  taxonomers.  Here  we  cannot  enter  into  details,  it 
must  suffice  lo  remark  that  the  grain  of  the  aheU  is  some- 
times so  fine  that  the  surface  is  glossy,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  alarge  numberof  PicaruE,  where  it  Is  also  quite  oolor- 

;  but 


transparent  shell  give  an  opalescence  of  great  1> 
among  l)ie  Tinamous  ( Tinamida)  color  is  invariably  pres- 
ent and  their  opaque  ens  present  the  appearanca  tn  more 
or  less  globular  balls  cm  highly-bum iahed  metal  or  glased 


as  nearly  all  the  Oana,  lAmKola,  and  Pooerea,  and  in  some 
groups,  as  with  the  normal  Oaltina,  this  seems  lo  be  enam- 
elled or  much  polished,  but  it  is  still  very  diffetent  from 
the  brilliant  surface  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  nothing 
like  a  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  their  structure 
and  that  iu  which  the  substance  is  dull  and  uniform,  as 
among  the.4ieidiE  and  thcJeetpifrei.  In  many  of  the  Adita 
the  surface  ia  granulated  and  pitted  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,*  and  in  aless  d^cee  the  same  featare  is  observable 
in  the  eggs  of  some  other  birds,  as  the  Storks  {Oieoniidaj. 
Many  Water-fowls,  and  particnlarlj  the  Ducks  {Analidec), 
lay  eggs  with  a  greasy  or  oleaginous  exterior,  as  the  col- 
lector who  wishes  to  inscribe  his  specimens  with  marks  of 
their  identity  often  finds  lo  his  inconvenience;  but  there 
are  other  ^gs.  as  those  of  the  Anis(£>«l<>pA<i^),  the  Grebes 
[Podiapedida),  and  all  of  the  Seganopodti,  except  Phaetait, 
which  are  more  or  less  covered  with  a  cretaceous  film,  often 
of  considerable  thickness  and  varied  by  calcareous  pro- 


tOrllielir.fiiriBiiinuch.  ZMItgit,  it.  pp.  l-Sl. 

*  (h>.  cU.  iitl.  pp.  MO-SM, 

*Op.  ea,  ZTilC  pp.  tS-Zl,  pp.  22V2T0,  ILI.  pp.  S22-MS,  IE.  pb 
lOe-lM,  ilL  pp.  iSil-m.  a  taatattij  oC  tbcH  >1U  lie  Tonnd  In 
Jount.  fBr  Omilh.  1871,  pp.  2tl-3«l,  and  tba  lubiKl  bu  bwn  coo- 
tlnued  Id  tbe  sane  pcrtodical  fOi  IgTl,  pik  ail-asi,  and  1871,  i^ 

•  It  ii  curloiu  tbat  Oitrlchea'  aggi  trom  Sonh  Africa  are  to  ba 
raadllT  diBlJngulahed  homtboaerromtbeCapcof  Good  Hope  bjtbBti 
amootn  irorf-Ukc  lurfaoe,  irltbDot  vtf  puncturta,  whereaa  iootlierD 
ipMsImeDi  are  rough  a>  tboucb  pock-marked  (/Mt,  IStO.  p.  Ti).  vet  no 
dlfl^rcDco  tbat  can  be  demDca  ipedflc  baa  aa  jaC  been  aatabUttwd  be- 
tween tbe  bird*  oT  tbe  north  and  at  tba  aonth. 


673 

,  In  fbnn  eggi  rtrj  tnj  mnch,  aad  thii  i* 

l^ ""       Bometimca  obMrrsble  id  ezmnipleB  not  oolj'  of 
the   Hme   ipeciee    but  even  from   lbs    Mme 
mother,  ret  a  ceitaio  amouDt  oT  nsembliuace  ia  UMtally  to 
b«  traoed  accoTding  to  the  ntlnral  eroop  to  which  the 
to  belong.    Those  of  the  OwIb  (Sri^ikaj  and  of. 


of  the  i\airie— specially  Ihoae  which  laj  the  glonj  egn 
above  ipoken  of— are  often  apDarentl^  gpherlMJ,  thou^ 
it  ia  probable  that  if  teated  mathematically 


foona  trulj  BO — indeed  it  maj  he  >«erted  that  few  eggi 
are  atrictly  sTrnmetiical,  hovever  nearlr  thej  maj  seem 
M,  one  dae  baling  ou^  though  Tery  Jightl;,  more  than 
the  other.  The  reallj  onal  form,  wiu  which  we  are  most 
Auoiliar,  needi  no  renuu-k,  but  tbi»  ia  capable  of  inEnite 
variety  caused  by  the  relative  position  and  proportion  of 
the  major  and  minor  axes.  In  nearly  hU  the  LmU«l<t 
•ud  Borne  of  the  Alada  the  ogg  alteiiuatea  very  rapidly 
towards  the  smaller  end,  sotnetimea  in  a  slightly  oohTez 
curve,  aometimea  without  perceptible  corvature,  and  occ«- 
■ionally  in  a  sensibly  concave  curve.    The  eggs  liaving 


this  p 


riform  ahape  are  mostly  those  of  birds  which 
lay  four  in  a  nest,  and  therein  they  lie  with  their 


Other 


IB  those  of  the  Sand-QToa 


little  space 

brooding  par 

(Fta-ofiada)  are  elongatra  and  almost  crlindrical  for  ■ 

considerable  part  of  their  length  terminating  at  each  «*id 

obtusely,  while  eggs  of  the  Grebes  {Fodia^idida)  which 

also  have  both  ends  nearly  alike  hot  pointed,  are  so  wide 

in  the  middle  as  to  present  a  biconical  appearance.' 

The  size  of  eggs  ia  generally  bnt  not  at  all 


(CbreiH  ecrozj  are  themselves  of  about 
egn  vary  as  ten  to  one.  Hie  Snipe  (fieoimax  oallmag«) 
and  the  Blackbird  (IWdus  mcrWa)  differ  bat  slightly  In 
weight,  their  egct  remarkah^.  The  egm  of  the  Quillemot 
are  aa  big  as  ^ose  of  an  £^le ;  andthoee  of  the  Snipe 

Soal  in  liie  the  eggs  of  a  Partridge  (Perdix  einerca). 
r.  Hewiteoo,  from  whom  these  instances  are  taken,  re- 
marks : — "  The  reason  of  this  great  diapaiity  is,  however, 
obvious;  the  eggs  of  all  those  nirda  which  quit  the  nest 
soon  aA«r  they  are  hatched,  and  wiiich  ore  conseqiieatly 
more  ililly  developed  at  their  birth,  are  very  large." '  It 
must  be  added,  though,  that  the  numtier  of  eggs  to  be 
covered  at  one  time  seems  also  to  have  some  relation  to 
their  slie,  and  this  ofieia  a  further  explanation  of  the  fact 


in  producing  four,  and  the  latter  often  laying  as  many  as 
a  doxen — for  the  diicka  of  each  ran  aa  soon  as  they  release 
themselves  &om  the  shell. 

iDoabatloa.  Incnbation  is  performed,  as  is  well  known,  by 
the  female  of  nearly  all  Birds,  but  with  most  of 
the  Piu»st*  and  many  others  the  male  seems  to  share  her 
tedious  dutiea,  and  among  the  BatUa,  apparently  without 
exception,  the  oock  takes  that  office  wholly  on  himaelf. 
There  are  a  few  groups  or  Derhaps  species  in  which  the 
same  practice  is  suspected  [o  obtain — certain  of  Che  LimieUa 
for  instance,  the  Oodwils  (Xtmoia),  the  Phalaropea  (Fhaio' 
rcpw).  and  the  Dotterel  {Eudromat  morinellvi) — and  in 
th«se  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  hen  ia  larger  and  more 
brightly  colored  than  her  mate.  Owing  (o  the  unfortunate 
ne^ect  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
needful  ohservaliona  the  period  of  locubation  has  oeen 
ascertained  in  comparatively  few  birds,  and  il  is  here 
poeuble  to  deal  with  that  subject  only  in  the  most  vague 
•nd  general  langaage.  It  may  be  asserted  that  moat  of 
the  Emaller  Fattera  of  Europe  hatch  their  young  In  about 
thirteen  days,  but  in  a  few  species  the  term  ia  believed  to 
be  ahortened  to  ten  or  eleven  days,  wliiie  iu  the  lorgeat  of 
that  Order,  the  Baven,  it  ia  lengthened  to  some  twenty-one 
days.  ThiB  alao  is  the  P^rioa  which  the  Bamdoor-fbwl 
ordinarilv  lakes,  but  the  Pheasant,'  thou^  so  verv  nearly 
allied,  takes  about  twenty-eight  Most  Water-biros,  ao  far 
as  ia  known,  and  the  amaller  Birds-of-prey  seem  to  require 
M  long  a  time,  but  in  the  Swan  incubation  is  protracted  to 
BX  weeka.  The  tetoperatnre  of  the  air  ia  commonly  cred- 
ited with  having^  somethins  to  do  either  in  hastening  or 
letardtng  escluaion  tnm  ue  egg,  but  to  what  eileot,  or 

>  A  rntx  deal  oC  Tilnable  IntDmUlaD  oa  th<i  ud  otbir  kindred 
•a)4<cu  li  ili«i  br  I>«  Mun,  IVaU  tti>4nl  tOolasIt  tniOaloftaiit 
(••D,  Pub:  ISM). 

>  HawlUon,  fji.  c<l.  Intivd.  p.  x. 


even  wh^er  jnrtly  n  or  not,  seemi  In  the  afaaeooe  ol 
precise  experiments  to  be  doobtfnl.  Certain  birds  oee^ 
alim^l^  iiegin  brooding  at  soon  aa  the  Unt  egg  is  Ud,* 
and  this  ptiua  unquestioDably  ha*  its  ^vantages,  ritse  Ml 
oaring  being  of  diflbrent  ages  thereby  beeonie  I^  ef  a 
harden  on  the  partnU  which  have  to  minister  to  tbdr 
wanta,  while  the  fbrtering  warmth  of  the  earliar  dddn 
can  hardly  fkil  to  dd  the  development  of  thoae  whick  are 
unhatched,  during  the  abeeooe  of  ftther  and  motW  in 
search  of  food ;  but  most  birtk,  aad  it  need  scaredf  be 
said,  all  thoae  the  young  of  whldi  ran  Aom  that  binl^ 
await  the  completion  of  the  dnlch  before  lilting  is  bcnm. 
The  care  bestowed,  by  almost  every  iMcie%  on  the  inBnt 
brood,  ia  proverbial,  and  there  ia  hardly  any  cstmauty  of 
danger  which  one  at  least  of  the  annooa  parents  «ill  Mt 
incar  to  ward  off  injiii7  ftom  their  progeny. 

KOCLT. 
The  more  or  leas  protracted  bnsinew  of  reptadnetka 
being  ended  thei«  fbnhwith  fbllowa  in  the  case  (rf  ncaify 
all  Birds  a  process  of  the  most  vital  oooseqixaee  to  Ibca. 
This  is  the  Moult  or  shedding  of  their  M  and  ohen  we*, 
ther-bealen  feathers  to  be  replaeed  by  an  entirely  new  mL 
It  is  probably  the  severest  straia  to  lAich  l»id-lifi]  ia  ei> 
posed,  and,  to  judge  thun  ita  eActs  on  our  dcmertieaied 
pelii  pioducea  a  greater  mortali^  than  an  oocasiooa]  want 
of  proper  or  even  any  feod  doe*.  Inportant  howvvw  m 
are  its  bearings  on  every  individual  of  the  whole  C3aa,<lie 
subject  ia  one  which  has  l>een  aadly  neglected  by.onutho- 
logical  wrileis  and,  with  one  exoeptton,'  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  connected  series  of  observations  on  Moult  within  Ibe 
whole  range  of  their  litoattun.  The  stnctni*  and  moik 
of  ETOwth  of  feathen  has  been  very  well  studied  and  de- 
scribed by  several  invesdgstoni,  aad  moat  be  eqwdally 
treated  in  introdudng  the  aabjed  of  Pterylogruifay^— «r 
the  diqndtlMi  of  the  varioos  pluined  patches  oo  t£e  urd^ 
body — which,  having  l>een  band  to  he  a  most  iMefid  aux- 
iliary in  Clani£cation,  ia  deferTad  until  that  coi *-  ^ 

discussed   under  the  article  "  Ohihtboloot." 


a  to  ha 


«o  n  general  role  all  Birds  are  lolgect  to  an 
annual  Moult,  and  this  as  above  stated,  com-  ^^J^ 
monly  begina  immediately  on  the  close  of  the 
breeding-season,  buL  as  will  be  explained  fiirth«:  on,  thata 
are  some  which  undergo  in  addition  a  second  or  ev^  m 
third  partial  change  of  pinnuge,  and  it  is  ponUe  ihit 
there  may  be  others  still  more  exceptional,  our  iiifiiiiiM 
tion  respecting  these,  however,  is  too  meajne  to  make  it 
worth  while  laying  anything  here  abont  them.  It  mnit 
be  acknowledged  that  with  regard  to  the  neat  m^mi^  of 
forma  we  can  only  jtidge  by  analogy,  and  Ihou^  it  amr 
well  tie  that  some  interesting  deviations  from  the  generd 
rale  exist  of  wMch  we  are  altooethcr  ignorant,  yet  wb« 
we  consider  that  the  Baiita,  bo  nr  aa  observed,  moult  ex* 
activ  in  the  nune  manner  as  other  birds,*  the  unifenni^ 
of  llie  annual  chaiwe  may  be  almost  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  not  int^idetf  here  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  a  feather  dies  and  a  new  01 '    *' 


Enough  for  onr  present  puiposa 
ion  ia  required  in  Birds,  whidi 


of  locomotion  and  hence  o^  livelihood.  It  is  easy  to  ■»• 
demtand  that  durable  as  are  the  Aight-feather^  they  de 
not  last  for  ever  and  are  beddee  verv  snl^ect  to  accidental 
breakage,  the  oonsequoice  of  which  would  lie  the  crip- 
pling of  the  turd.  It  is  obviously  to  provide  agaiint  what 
in  moet  cases  would  be  such  a  disaster  as  this  last  that  we 
And  the  rtmigeM,  or  quill -featbeta  of  the  wings,  to  be  al- 
ways abed  iu  pairs.  They  drop  out  not  indeed  abeolniely 
at  the  same  moment,  though  this  sometlmea  seems  to  hap- 
pen, but  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  equilibriom 
beinfj  thus  preserved,  the  power  of  flight  is  but  sli^tly 
detenotated  by  their  temporary  loss.  The  same  may  M 
I  wenu  to  be  wttf  otlan  the  cue  vtth  tha  Oiila,  bat  if  the 
I  obMnatlOB  b  not  mlitakan  Ihs  hsWt  1*  sot  coiwtut  nca 
e  nme  IndlTtdiul  btti. 


iKt,  pp.  lao-zn. 

•  Fdi  tbgknowledieaf  tu«  ftataawilte  Is  ladaWa*  la  tfae  VMI 
eipuience  oT  lb.  Bartlett. 
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a  degree,  idnce  there  in  Itm  need  or  regu- 
fairilj',  with  the  rest  of  the  [ilumage,  w  ■  little  sttentian  to 
«ny  lame  bird  will  nhow,  aud  the  new  feaihera  grow  at  tn 
•Imott  Miiul  mte.  la  the  young  of  moel  apecien  Die  orig- 
inal qDillB  are  not  shed  during  the  Gist  j-ear,  nor  in  the 
jronnK  of  many  does  there  Reem  to  be  an  entire  moult  dar- 
ing (Bat  time,  but  in  the  trpical  OaUina,  which  are  able 
to  fly  at  a  very  early  age,  often  before  they  are  one-third 
crown,  the  original  quilla,  being  proportioned  to  the 
duties  required  of  them,  are  shed  before  the  bird  ha«  at- 
tained i(H  full  site  and  are  sacceeded  by  others  that  Berve  it 
when  it  has  reached  maturity.  In  the  Duck-tribe  {Analida), 
however,  we  hare  a  very  Ringular  exception  to  what  has 
been  above  stated.  Motit  of  ihese  birds  shed  theb  ouill- 
feathen  all  at  once,  and  become  abaolutcly  incapable  of 
flight  for  a  teaton,'  during  which  time  thev  generally  Reek 
the  dielter  of  thick,  aquatic  herbage,  and  it  ix  further  to 
be  particularly  remarked  that  the  males  of  mont  of  two 
aections  of  the  lamily  (Anaiina  and  fSdigtdina)  at  the 
aame  period  lose  the  brilliantly-colored  plumage  which 
commonly  distinguiabea  them  and  "go  into  eclipee,"  as 
Waterton  happily  said,  potting  on  for  nTcral  weeks  a 
dingy  garb  much  resembling  that  of  the  other  sex,  to  re- 
sume th^  gay  attire  only  when,  their  new  quills  being 
.ui  I  1  grown,  it  can  be  safely  flaunted  in  the  open  air. 
»™il  ae«  *«  !>"«  the  fir^t  inatancea  of  AddJUonal 

Moalt  to  be  mentioned.  Another  is  not  less 
interesting,  though  oraithol<^ists  must  confess  with  shame 
that  they  have  not  sufficiently  investigated  it.  This  is 
that  of  the  Ptarmigan  (Lagopu*  fnuAts),  £)lh  sexes  of  which 
not  only  moult  after  the  breeding-eeason  is  over  into  a  grey 
■nit,  and  then  again  as  autumn  passes  away  into  uieir 
snowy  winter-clothing,  but,  divesting  themselves  of  this 
last  in  spring,  then  put  on  each  a  third  and  most  dlstlnct- 
ive  drei — these  changes,  however,  do  not  extend  to  the 
^uilb  either  of  the  wings  or  tail,' 
„   .  „  The  number  of  Birds  which  nndeigo  a  more 

o?aMUn  <>'  ^^  e"^^  Double  Moult  is  very  considerable, 
alliedbiMi.  and  the  peculiarity  U  not  always  chaiacterittic 
of  &mities  or  even,  unless  in  a  restricted  sense, 
of  ^era.  _  Thus  while  the  Garden- Warbler  {Sylvia  mli- 
«artaj  is  said  to  moult  twice  in  the  year  the  Btitckcap  {S. 
atricapUa)  does  so  but  once.  The  same  ma^  be  said  of 
the  Emho-jada,  in  which  &mily  both  practices  seem  to 
obtain,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  distinction  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  Larks(jJJaitdilcIiE)  and  the  PipilaMn^iiUB}, 
belonging  to  the  bmily  MolaeiiiuLt,  appears,  so  &r  as  our 

1  One  Ipeciea,  jncnnlenu  eburtat.  Ham*  nsTar  to  ngiln  ths  pawsr 
«r  flight  ihiu  l<Nt.    (y.CaBulBtbim,Pnt.ZM.9oe.wn.o.va. 

■  liiaimmT(BrU.  BInU,  I.  p.  Its,  LoDdoD:  UI7i  and  jAU.  Htit. 

gOtaOa,  p.  4ai.UHiaau :  ItSO)  Lbougbt  than  w*r*  jlw  mooili  In 
l>ipecl«,lnt  that  warn*  lobs  00*  (ooBUiiT'   Han  lI«T(a(;uMi:) 


thl*  ■pedal,  I .. . ^. , , 

and  tbt  AbM  Calr•(ite^  2bal.  1S64.P.4H)  iDdapandeBtlr  mide  the 

diKoreiy  dT  tha  Triple  Uanlt,aDd  aln— ■  -■ — " ' ' 

It.    <7.Qlag<r,Aim./arOn>.lglse,p, 


UBltaasouIr  aaDonnMd 


knowledge  goee,  to  be  invariable,  though  the  habits  and 
general  appearance  of  both  groups  are  so  much  alike — 
the  AiavdiaE  moulting  but  once  and  the  AiUiUiue,  conform- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  normal  MoladUidte  (Molaailina), 
twice  a  vear — the  quills,  be  it  understood,  excepted.  But 
it  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  these  few 
examples,  and  indeed  we  scarcely  know  anything  of  the 
subject  outside  of  groups  belonging  to  the  northern  hem 

In  a  large  number  of  species  the  Additional 
Hoult  is  very  partial,  being  often  limited  to  ^^ 
certain  portions  of  the  plumage,  and  it  ia  yet 
an  unsolved  problem  how  far  some  of  the  changes  to  lie 
observed  are  due  to  actniil  Moult  and  how  far  to  the  alter- 
ation of  color  in  the  feathers  themselves,  as  also  the  way 
by  which  tills  altention  of  color  is  produced,  whether,  as 
certainly  happens  in  many  instances,  by  the  dropping  off 
of  the  "barbicels" — the  fine  filament^  that  fringe  the 
"  barbicels"  which  are  arranged  on  the  upper  surlace  of 
each  "  barb  "  composing  the  web  of  the  feather — or  in  soma 
other  manner.  With  either  of  these  last  considerations  we 
need  not  now  concern  oumelves.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
there  are  innumerable  species  of  birds,  the  males  at  least 
of  which  put  forth  in  spring  decorative  plumes  unknown 
at  any  other  season,  ana  it  would  appear  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  them  tlie  feathers  which  before  clothed  the  parts 
whence  the  newly-donned  ornaments  grow  are  doSed  to 
make  room  for  these  paraphernalia  of  marria^ 

The  subject  of  Additional  Moult  is  thus  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  seasonal  adornment  of  Birds,  and  as  that 
properly  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  great  question  of 
Natural  Selection,  its  further  consideration  must  here  be 
put  off  until  that  is  more  fiilly  treated,  together  with  what 
are  known  as  the  "  Laws  of  Plumage,"  the  reader  being 
meanwhile  referred  to  those  excellent  chapters  in  which 
Mr.  Darwin*  hss  treated  the  matter  with  his  usual  pefspi- 
cuitv,  though  eren  he  has  far  from  exhausted  its  varied 
pointa  of  interat. 

It  remains  to  be  remarked  that  though  the  annual  Moult 
commonly  takes  place  so  soon  as  the  breeding-season  it 
over,  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  we  find  the  change 
delayed  to  a  lat^  period  of  the  year.  This  is  so  with  the 
Swallow  {Hirundo  nutiea),  whidi  has  Ions  been  known  to 
monlt  in  midwinter,  and  it  is  generally  the  way  with  all 
the  Diurnal  Bitds-of-prey.  But  unqueaCionably  meet  biida 
accomplish  the  change  much  earlier,  and  before  they  leave 
their  Dreeding-quarlers  for  their  winter-haunts,  Uiereby 
starting  on  one  of  their  great  annual  journeys  with  all  tha 
external  machinery  of  mght  renewed  and  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  escapiDg  ilM  attendant  perils.  (a.  v.) 

■ThatttOartUitu  «at  pablUied  li  that  at  Harr  Hstu  (■!  npra)^ 
but  It  li  Bot  eatlrslr  ma  from  anor. 
-~     "        -    ■  Jfai  Ml  MhMim  tn  Jetton  I*  9u,  Bhapa.  xUL- 
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Phoniaaptartda,  ASS,  A48,  AiS. 
PbaaioopMnu,  AIT ;  A33,  Ail, 

AiS. 
FhrjcilBi,  MT. 
PbjIloraithldB,  A4I,  eS9, 
Pbjllotoopu,  ASS,  AAS. 
PhTtolomlda,  04A,  AtT. 
PioHn,  A4S,  Mb,  ti»,  AAS,  AT2. 
^sida,  A04,  AIT,  SIO,  ASS  j  A3S, 

All,  A4T,  MS,  HI,  ASS. 
PlsBinDiu,  AID,  A3I. 
Pisiu,  AM,  A31 ;  ASS,  AAS. 
Pipn,  BIO. 
PipridM,  »4T. 

Fittide,  A6S,  SSB,  AAO,  ASS. 
nijniuU,  ASS. 

Pkuiu,  eiT,  tse. 

PlM]*lda,S5l,  A61. 
FlUroanliiB,  SO, 
Floaeida,  Ml,  6*1,  BtS. 
FlMidB,  ASO,  ASS. 
Fl^Blolaphu,  AIS. 
Fodvslda,  U1. 
PDimigoM,  A1A,AI9,  ASl. 
Fodloepi,  AS3,  AS9. 
FodlilpadidB,  e4S,  SSI,  ATI, 

ATS. 
Pofoooinli,  ftlS. 
Poljbsri,  A4S. 
Toijmjoim,  SW. 
Porphjrio,  ASl. 
TentBM,  ti9. 
FmisHla,  AM. 
Prionitnnu,  eat, 
PrioDOUlM,  ASA. 
Pronllkrik,  SSO. 
Pnxnlluildn,  TSl. 
PrOKHa,  BIA. 
FiMtharnKdon,  AiS. 
Frolornli,  SS3. 
Pumatbli,  A4S. 
Pnpbotii,  AID. 

BIBDS  OF  paradise;  ■  group  at  PMarioe  Birds 
Inhabitiag  New  Ouine*  and  the  itdJKeiit  islands,  so  named 
br  the  Dutch  loygm  in  alli^on  to  the  brilUinc;  of  their 
plamage,  and  to  the  cnrreni  belief  that,  posMMing  neither 
winn  nor  feet,  thej  puaed  their  lives  in  the  air,  Bostained 
on  their  ample  plames,  resting;  onlj  at  long  inlerTsis  sm- 
pended  from  the  branches  or  loftf  treee  hv  the  wire-like 
Batheis  of  the  tail,  and  drawing  their  food  from  the  dews 
of  hesveii  and  the  nedar  of  nowen."  Bach  stories  ob- 
tained credence  from  tha  bet  that  so  late  as  the  year  1760, 
when  Limuena  named  the  principal  species  apoda,  or 
"  fbotleaa,*'  no  perfect  spec!  men  had  been  seen  in  Europe, 
the  natif ea  who  sold  the  skint  to  cnast  traders  invariablj 
depriving  them  of  feel  and  wings.  The  birds  now  usually 
included  under  this  name  belong  to  two  distinct  familiea, 
the  Paradueida  and  the  EpimacltidcB,  the  former  or  tme 
Birds  of  Paradise  being  cloeelr  allied  to  the  Crows,  tha 
latter  or  Long-billed  Paradise  Birds  being  usual  lyclasaed, 
from  the  form  and  size  of  their  bills,  with  the  Hoopoes. 
Both  families  ocxnipr  the  same  geographical  area,  and  are 


pHodacrypbns,  ASl. 
Pnodolatsfe,  6K. 
PaeudopljBi,  AAS. 


Fiiltaelda,  SOS;  AM,  BIT,  U 
PalltacomarpbB,  ADS,  Al«. 
Filttaoala,  A48. 
FtlttaoDi,  BSS,  ASS. 
F»phlB,ASD,  BSZ;  B4T. 
FiuphildB,  S4S,  B4T. 
Ftanornli,  ASS. 
FtenHletdB,  ASS,  BSS,  ATI. 


OrODFS  of  Bl&Dfl  ITAMED.— ( 
Sehiurhli,  Al«. 
Sehwanaria,  AAS. 
SoolDpaoidv,    MS,    ASl,    SSS, 

ASS. 
S<ialop>i,S3S,  SS3,ATS. 
SoDpoi,  BIT. 
SootopBlia,  BSl. 
Sajthropl,  B19. 
Scmloptcra,  All. 
Serpentariids,  AST. 

BiUida,  BIS,  A4«,  ASl.    ' 

Somalcria,  tSS. 

Bpbenl«idn.    A4S,    S4S,    SIT, 

A4S. 
Sphgnlaoooiantha,  SOS,  AIT. 
SpbanlMiu,  tiS. 


RaLllda,  SOS,  AlA;    ASl,   S4 

SM,  AiS,  AGO,  ASl. 
RaJIaa,  SSS,  S43. 
RaptMi,  SIS,  SIS,  ASe. 
Raptore%  SIT,  SIT. 
Ralita,  SOS,  AIO,  Bll,  ASl,  A3 

AIS,  SIB,  S!«,  SSI  i  tU,  ti 

AlA,  AST,  ASB,  ATS, 
ReoarTirostrlda,  SSO. 
Ragolos,  SSS. 
Rbabdomia,  SAt. 
RbampbaaUda,  AIS,  S4T. 
Rhamphaatoa,  SIS,  SIS, 
RhamplieoiDelu,  SAD. 
Rhaa,  SSI,  SIS,  SSS,  SIS;  01 

SIO. 


.  ASS. 
Rhynchna,  A4S. 
RhTnehotBi,  AlA. 
RhytMwos,  ASA. 
Saraop^  AS3. 
SanorbamphaB,  AIS. 
SaarognatbM,  AOl,  AOS,  SI 
Saurathara,  SSS. 
Saamrn,  SOS. 
Saiirola,  BSS. 


Soani. 


s,SlT. 


Sealoclau,  AU. 
Scbiiogaatba,  SOS,  StS,  A 
SIT,  AIS. 


the  largest  is  Ihi 
about  the  sixe  of  the  common  jn;.  lis  tiead  and  neck 
covered  with  short  thick-ael  feathers,  resembling  velvet 
[ule,  of  a  brisht  straw  color  above,  ana  a  brilliant  emerald 
green  beneath.  From  under  the  shouldera  on  each  side 
aprings  a  dense  tuft  of  golden-orange  plumes,  about  2  feet 
in  length,  which  the  bint  can  ruse  at  pleasure,  so  as  lo  en- 
close  the  greater  part  of  its  bodj.    The  two  centre  tail 


Bporadinni,  ASO. 
Starannaa,  S48. 
StMtomis,  SIS,  AIS,  SIT,  SSO; 

AIT. 
Staatoniltbidn,  AIT. 
etaganopodM.  BSS,  BTl. 
Strigida.  S13,  AIT,  SIS,  SSO, 

SSI,  ASS,  SSS,  AAS,  ATS. 
Stricoplda,  All. 
Strlfopa,  AOS,  ASl. 
Strii,  AIS;  ASS. 
Stratblo,  ASl,   SSS,  ASS,  AlA; 

SSS,  SIO,  BST. 
Btnithioalda,   SOS,   611,   SIS; 

SST. 
Btaralda,  SIS,  SSS,  SSS,  AAl. 
Bala,  AIS,  SS9;  BSS. 
Ballda,  SSI. 
BjlTla,  ATS. 
Bjlviidn,  SlI,  AIS,  AIT,  SIS, 

SSI,  SSS,  ASB. 
BTodactyli,  AIT. 
SjrrhulM,  AIT;  ASS,  AST. 
Tal^la,  AIS. 
Taoagrida,  AIS,  AlA,  AIT,  ftlS, 


Tatiaa,  SSO;  ASl,  AS4,  SSS. 
TatraonidB,  All,  SIS,  ASl,  ASS. 
TetraoalDM,  ASl. 
ThauDebia,  AA9. 
TUaoMrida,  AlA. 


Tbraaaiomis,  SIT. 

Tigriaoma,  SIS. 

Tioiallida,  SIS,  SIS,  ASS,  AS* 

SSO. 
Tiaamlda,  SSO;  AM,  SIS,  Sfl 

STl. 
Tinamomorpba,  SOS. 
TiDUUui,  AlA,  All,  ASA. 
TiDanntalui,  SSI. 
ToocDi,  ASS. 
Todida,  US,  MS,  BSD. 
Tddiu,  All. 
TDtaona,  All ;  BSS. 
Totipalmata,  SIS. 
TTachaopbonK,  Sit 
Tribonji,  AIS. 
Tringa,  SSS,  SSS. 
TroobilldB,  SIS,  MS,  MT,  Mt 

«S0,  SSI. 
Troobllomoiplia,  AOS, 
TnMbilDS.Ala;  SSO. 
Troglodrttda,  MT,  MS,  ASt 

ASS. 
Tngon,  AIS. 
Trogonida,  AIS,  SSO. 
Tui3ida,  Ml,  AIS,  SSO,  SSI, 

ASS,  SSS,  ASS. 
Tiudlniu,  AAS. 
Tardna,  AIS,  SAS,  ATS. 
Tnrna™.  AIS. 
TnnilaldB,  AOl,  S13;  SAS. 
TnrDii,  SSO,  All. 
Tartar,  AAS. 
TrraoDtdM,  AIS,  MB,  MT,  tt», 

8S0, 
Ulntomla,  BSS. 
Upapa,  BIT,  BIS,  SIS. 
ITpopida,  All;  BSS. 
Uria.  BSS. 
Vanallua,  All. 
Vidua,  SSS. 

VirMoida,  MA,  BIS,  SM,  WI. 
Vnltarida,  Ml,  SSS. 
Xaatbolama,  M>. 
XaDions,  SIS. 
Xaropbita,  SIS. ' 
Tangida,  SOI. 
Ton^ploaa,  MI. 
Tani,  B20,  SlI. 


feathers  attain  a  length  of  34  inchea,  and,  being  deatlliil* 
of  weba,  have  a  thin  wire-like  appearance.    This  splendid 


Standard  Win|  Biid  of  FandiM  ISaniapUre  waffsa^ 

plumage,  however,  belongs  only  to  the  adult  mala,  U 
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feniBlei  being  eicecdinglT  plain  birds  or  k  pearlj  uniform 
diuky  bromi  color,  and  poBseaaing  neither  plumes  Dor 
lengthened  tail  featheiB.    The  young  males  at  fint  raem- 


ble  the  femalcB,  and  it  is  unlj  tifler  the  fourth  moulting, 
■ecording  to  A.  R.  Wallace,  vho  recently  studied  thoee 
birds  in  their  native  hoonts,  that  they  assume  the  perfect 
plumage  of  their  sex,  which,  however,  they  retain  perma- 
nently afterwards,  and  not  during  the  breeaing  season  only 
as  was  formerly  suppoaed.   At  that  seaion  the  males  aasem- 


chial  district,  township,  and  parliamentary  borongh,  in  iha 
hundred  of  Wirral  and  weetdiviuon  of  Cheshire,  England. 
It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Merger,  direcilj 


magnin 
inhUJ 


nificent  plumes  in  presence  of  tlie  females.  Wallace 
hia  Maiay  Arehrpdago,  vol.  ii.,  thus  dncribes  the  atUtnde 
of  the  male  birds  at  one  of  those  "sacaleli,"  or  dancing 
parties,  as  the  natives  call  them ;  "  their  wi:igs,"  he  says, 
are  raised  vertically  over  the  back,  the  head  is  bent  down 
and  stretched  out,  and  the  long  plumes  are  raised  up  and 
expanded  till  they  form  two  magnificent  golden  fans  striped 
with  deep  red  at  the  base,  and  fading  oS'inlo  th^pale  brown 
tint  of  the  finely-divided  and  softly-waving  points;  the 
whole  bird  is  then  oveishadowed  by  them,  tbe  crouching 
body,  yellow  head,  and  emerald  green  throat,  forming  but 
tbe  foundation  and  setting  to  the  golden  glorf  which 
waves  above."  It  is  at  this  season  that  those  hirdi  it 
chiefly  captured.  The  bird-catcher  haviDE  found  a  tree 
thus  selected  for  a  "dancing  party,"  builcu  a  hat  among 
the  lower  branches  itx  which  to  conceal  himselt  As  soon 
as  the  male  birds  have  begun  their  graceful  antics,  he  shoots 
them,  one  aAer  the  other,  with  blunt  arrows,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stunning  and  bringing  them  to  the  fp-ound  with- 
out drawing  blood,  which  would  injure  their  plumage ; 
and  to  eager  are  thoee  birds  in  their  courtship  that  almcet 
all  the  males  are  thus  brought  down  before  ihe  danger  is 
perceived.  The  natives  in  preparing  the  skins  remove  both 
feet  and  wings,  so  ss  to  give  more  prominence  to  (he  com- 
mercially valuable  tuft  of  plumes.  They  also  remove  the 
skull,  and  the  skin  is  then  dried  in  s  smoky  huL  Tbe 
Great  Emerald  Bird,  so  far  as  yet  known,  is  ouly  found  in  Ihe 
Arulslands.  TheLeaser  Birdof  Faradise(ibnidiMantiiior), 
though  smaller  in  sixe  and  somewhat  less  brilliant  in 
plumage,  in  other  respects  closely  resembles  the  preceding 
species.  It  is  also  more  common,  and  much  more  widely 
distributed,  being  found  throughout  New  Guinea  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Its  plumes  are  those  most  graerally 
used  as  ornaments  for  ladies'  head-dresses.  It  nas  been 
brought  alive  lo  Europe,  and  has  been  known  to  live  for 
two  yeaia  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Both  specieB  are  omnivorous,  feeding  voraciously  on 
fmits  and  insects.  They  are  strong,  active  birds,  and  are 
believed  lo  be  polygamous.  The  King  Bird  of  Paradise 
(Cteinnurui  rtgnit)  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  brilliant 
of  the  group,  and  is  specially  distinguished  by  its  two 
middle  tail  feathers,  the  ends  of  which  alone  are  webbe<L 
and  coiled  into  a  beautiful  spiral  disc  of  a  lovely  emerald 
green.  In  the  Red  Bird  of  Paradise  (ParadiMaraltra)  the 
same  feathera  are  greatly  elongated  and  deslitule  of  webs, 
but  differ  from  those  in  the  other  species,  in  being  Aatleneu 
out  like  ribbons.  They  are  only  found  in  the  small  island 
of  Waigiou  off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Of  the  Long- 
billed  Paradise  Birds  {EpoaaahidiK)  tlie  most  remarkable 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Twelve-wired  "  (fiUeueuJes  alba),  its 
delicate  yellow  plumes,  twelve  of  which  are  transformed 
into  wire-like  bnstles  nearly  a  foot  long,  affording  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  dark  metallic  tints  of  (he  rest  of  its  plum- 
age. Like  the  Paraditei^  they  feed  on  insects  and  fruits. 
BIRKBECK,  OEOtiOB,  an  English  physician  and 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Settle  in  Yorkshire  in  1776.  He 
early  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  scieutiflc  pursuits  ; 
and  in  1799,  after  graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine,  be 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  piiilosophy  at  the 
Andeisonlan  Insliliition  of  Glasgow.  In  the  fiillowing 
year  he  delivered,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes,  a 
gratuifouB  course  of  scieodfic  lectures,  which  were  ""- 
tinued  during  the  two  following  years  and  proved 
nently  succeraful.  He  removed  to  London  in  1804,  and 
there  he  endeavored  to  prosecute  bis  philanthropic 
schemes,  at  first  without  much  encouragement,  but  ulti- 
mately with  mnrked  success.  In  1827  he  contiibuled  to 
found  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  his  coadjutors  being  Ben- 
tham,  Wilkie,  Cobbett,  and  others.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  institute,  which  he  had  originally  endowed 
with  the  sum  of  £3700,  and  held  the  office  till  hit  death  '" 
December,  1841. 


oppoeile  Liverpool.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  iu 
history  dating  frooi  1150,  when  a  priory  wsa  fonnded  ia 
honor  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  James  by  the  third  baron  of 
Dunham  Massey,  and  had  considerable  endowments.  T1i« 
priors  sat  in  the  parliaments  of  tbe  earla  of  Chteler,  and 
eiijoyed  all  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  palatinate  buuiv. 
A  fine  crvpt  and  some  interesting  ruins  of  the  pri<MT  still 
exist.  From  a  comparatively  obscure  fishing  village 
Birkenhead  has  become  a  lar^  and  important  town,  with 
a  rapidity  truly  niarvellous.  The  inhabitants  numbrivil 
only  200  in  1S21 ;  in  1831  they  were  2569 ;  tbe  following 
table  shows  the  increase  since  1841 :— 


Ysar. 

PopulacloD. 

=i'|       ^r*      1 

ISll 
ISM 
I8S1 

1871 
18TS 

8,S2T 
SS,O0(l 
3T,79B 
4i,llS 
(satim.)  S2,000 

isili 

Birkenhead  began  to  develop  itself  as  a  market-town  in 
the  year  1833,  when  an  Act  was  obtained  for  paving,  light- 
ing, watching,  cleansing,  and  improving  the  town,  and  Air 
regulating  the  police  and  establishing  x  inarket.  By  this 
Act  tbe  Improvement  Commisuoners  were  originally  coo- 
Blituled,  and  at  that  time  included  the  mayor,  luiiliffii, 
aud  four  aldermen  of  Liverpool.  Immediately  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  the  town  made  rapid  progrtaa.  Tlie 
principal  streets  were  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  A  line  of  tramway,  the 
first  laid  in  England,  affords  evet^  facility  of  street  com- 
munication. Hamilton  Square,  which  occupies  the  sunuuil 
of  the  rising  ground  near  ihe  river,  forms  the  basis  or 
starting  point  lor  all  the  parallel  and  rectangular  lines  of 
streets.  The  houses  of  the  square  are  four  stories  in 
height,  with  stone  fronts,  the  centres  and  ends  of  each 
terrace  being  relieved  or  ornamented  with  columns  and 
por^coa  in  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture. 

Birkenhead  has  {exclusive  of  tbe  out 'townships)  nine 
churches  belonging  to  the  Established  Church.  St.  Harv^s^ 
built  in  1821  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Prioe,  late  lord  of  the  manor,  it 
in  the  Deoorated  Gothic  st^le  of  archilectnre,  with  a  well- 
proportioned  lower  and  spire.  The  churchjanl  includn 
the  burial  ground  and  mins  of  the  ancient  priorr  and 
chapel  of  St.  Mary.  In  addidon  lo  the  Established 
cliurrhes  there  are  twenty-four  places  of  worship  belonging 
lo  varions  Nonconforming  denominadons,  via.,  fire  Proiby- 
terian,  three  Independent  or  Congr^ational,  two  Baptist, 
four  Wesleyan,  one  Primitive  Methodist,  one  Society  of 
Frionda,  two  Plymouth  Brethren,  three  Roman  Cstholi^ 
one  Cadiolio  and  Apostolic,  two  Unitarian.  Manv  of 
these  tmildings  are  lair  examples  of  Gothic  and  etawitt 
architecture.  St.  Aidan's  Theological  Collie,  in  cooncc 
tion  with  the  Established  Chnrcli,  oocupicB  a  fine  and 
elevated  site  adjoining  the  western  botindarj  of  Caanghioa 
It  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Tudor  style  of  archilec 
lure.  There  are  sevra  public  elementary  sohoola  in  oon> 
necdon  with  the  f^tablished  churches,  and  ieren  in  cdm- 
necdon  with  other  religious  bodies.  There  is  also  a  fiiM- 
cIbsb  proprietary  stjiool,  conducted  on  the  model  of  tba 
great  public  schools,  besides  several  piivate  acadraniea. 

There  areseveralpnblic  buildings  in  Birkenhead  worthy 
of  nodce.  The  market-ball  is  a  large  and  commodious 
building,  430  feel  long  and  130  feet  wide,  with  substantial 
aud  lofty  vaults  extending  under  its  aidre  area.  It  was 
opened   in   1845,  and   built  at  a  cost  of  £35,000.    The 

Siblic  slaughter-houses  in  Jackson  Street,  belooging  lo  the 
irkenfaead  Commissionere,  form  an  extensive  pile  of  buikl- 
ings;  they  were  erected  in  1846  at  a  cost,  exclndrv  of 
the  site,  of  about  £11,000,  and  were  the  first  puUie 
slaughter-houses  of  any  extent  erected  in  England.  IW 
town  water-works  also  belong  lo  the  Blrkenhetd  Commis- 
sionets,  and  consist  of  two  pumping  tiaiions,  the  wells  of 
which  yield  an  aggregat4?  supply  of  about  21  million  galloDB 
in  Iwenty-four  hours,  Tbe  town-hall  in  Hamilton  8um« 
is  a  one-story  building,  and  formed  when  first  erected  the 
front  of  the  old  marliet-liall ;  it  contains  a  police  nrut- 
fire-enginv  staxion,  aixl  qliief  hrideweil;  there  an.  teaiiM^ 
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two  bnnch  bridewell*.  Among  other  building! 
pn«i-office  in  Conira?  Street,  the'boraiish  hoapital,  and  the 
ochool  of  Art,  mlao  in  Conway  Street,  both  «n<cted  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.,  and  a  free  library  in  Hamilton 
Blreet.  The  large  and  oommodioai  indiutrial  gchooli  in 
Corporation  Road  vere  built  at  the  n»t  of  Sir  Wm. 
Jacknon,  Bart.,  as  a  memorial  Co  the  late  Prince  Conaort. 
The  Music  Hall  and  (ba  Queen's  Hall  are  aitoated  io 
Claughton  Boad.  There  is  also  a  neat  and  commodiooa 
theatre  and  opera-house  in  Ai^le  SireeL 
^  Birkenhead  Park,  opened  in  1847,  oconpie!  190}  acrea 
of  RTOond,  and  waa  laid  out  at  a  ccst  (inchidinfc  the  land)  of 
£1  JO.000.  Birkenhead  Cemelery,  on  Flaybrick  Hill,  occu- 
pies 20}  acres  of  ground,  and  cost  about  £40,000. 

Woodaide  Ferry  may  be  regarded  aa  iho  principal  en- 
IniDceto  Birkenhead  and  Wirral  from  Liverpool;  and  its 
eicIualTe  right  of  ferryage  dates  back  to  1332.  In  1S42 
the  Birkenhead  Commissioners  purchased  this  ferry,  nnder 
an  Act  of  Farliametit,  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Pric&  the  lor '  ' 
the  maDor.  At  the  present  time  the  annual  receipt 
pBHengen  alone  amount  to  £36,00<D,  and  the  numlH 
penoDS  conveyed  in  the  tfrelve  months  is  upwards  of 
milliona,  the  single  fiu«  being  one  penny.  A  la:^  land- 
ing^tage,  800  feet  in  length  and  SO  feet  in  width,  is  mooted 
at  this  ferry,  the  passenger  traffic  being  conducted  to 
from  the  stage  by  means  of  a  double  gangway  bridge,  _ . 
ered  by  two  ciicutar  gbss  and  iron  roofs.  The  goo<&  traffic 
is  confeyed  to  and  from  the  stage  by  a  well-constructed 
BoaUng  bridge,  d70  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width, 
iriiich  enablee  the  traffic  to  be  carried  on  at  any  state  of 
ihe  tide.  Handsome  sad  commodious  saloon  steamerB, 
built  and  designed  upon  an  improved  principle,  and  capa- 
ble of  canying  above  1700  passengers  each,  are  now  used 
upon  thia  ferry.  The  late  Mr.  William  Laird-'whose  name 
is  so  well  known  in  cODneclioa  with  iron  shipbuilding,  first 
eoooeived  the  idea  of  turning  to  advantage  the  capabilitiea 
of  Wallasey  Pool  for  the  fbrmaiioa  of  a  dock.  After  a 
bpse  of  many  years,  the  Commissioners  of  Birkenhead, 
alive  to  (be  aUvantagee  wliicli  this  project  would  confer 
apon  the  town,  employed  the  late  Mr.  Bendel  as  their  en- 

Sneer,  and  applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to 
e  neccBsary  works.     The  foundation-atone  of 


docks  was  laid  in  October,  1844,  and  the  fiisl  dock  ._ 
opened  b7  tbe  late  Lord  Morpeth  on  Qth  April,  1847.  Sub- 
•eqiuntly,  the  dock  poweis  of  the  Commiasioneis  were 
entmsteQ  to  a  corporate  body  of  trustees  who  afierwards 
IraiMferred  the  property  to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool; 
and  nlliinately  it  was  rested  in  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bor Board,  a  corporation  creaied  by  the  Act  of  13G7  for  the 
management  of  the  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey.  At 
(hat  time  the  area  of  the  dock  space  open  and  in  use  in 
Birkenhead  was  about  7  acres, 

The  docks  bound  the  town  on  tbe  north  and  itorth-east 
and  partly  on  the  east,  extending  from  the  landing-stage 
at  Woodside  Ferry  to  the  Wallasey  Bridge,  a  distance  of 
over  two  miles.  The  Qreat  Float  has  been  constructed  on 
the  site  of  the  Wallasey  Pool,  forming  an  immense  dock 
of  150  acres,  with  a  quay  space  of  about  five  mitea.  The 
Qreat  Float  separates  Birkenhead  from  Poulton-cum-Sea- 
combe,  in  the  parish  of  Wallasey,  and  oommuaicateB  on 
the  east  with  a  low  water  basin  of  about  14  acres  [now  be- 
ing converted  into  a  dock)  and  the  Alfred  Dock  (about  8 
acres,  and  quay  space  460  lineal  yards),  and  on  the  sonth- 
esst  witb  the  Egertou,  Morpeth,  and  Morpeth  Branch 
Decks.  The  Morjieth  Dock  {about  II  acres,  quay  space 
1299  lineal  yards)  is  connected  with  the  Morpeth  Branch 
Dock  (about  3J  acr«a,  quay  space  600  lineal  yards),  both 
set  apart  for  steamers.  The  total  water  area  of  these  docks 
is  about  170  acres,  and  the  lineal  quayspace  about  10  miles. 

The  entrancfa  to  the  Birkenhead  Docks  are  capable  of 
docking  the  largest  claaa  of  steamen  aSoat  The  manire 
iron  bridges  across  the  dock  eotrances  are  opened  and  closed 
by  hydraulic  power,  which  is  likewise  applied  to  the  cranes, 
coal  hoists,  warehouse  lifts,  and  other  appliances  about  the 
docks.  At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  West  Float  are 
three  large  graving  docks,  two  about  750  feet  in  length,  and 
130  feet  and  80  feel  in  widlh  respectively,  and  the  largest, 
tnw  in  conrse  of  construction,  measuring  about  900  feet  in 
length  and  130  feet  in  width. 

^bstanlial  and  oommodious  sheds  and  warehouses  have 
been  erected  at  various  places  along  the  dock  quays  for  the 
fall  development  of  the  traffic. 

The  block  of  warehoiuea  known  by  the  name  of  the  com 

1  [Of  tbe  flrm  of  John  I^trd  A  Eoni,  of  Frotch  orinln,  which 

finUHlar.  wag  thlrlMD  fon  Id  E-»r11»iii«nt  for  ■>■-■-.-'—'      •-  t- 


between  to  give  accen  to  the  separata  blocks  of  buildings, 
and  with  machinery  for  carrying  the  grain,  Ac,  from  floor 
to  floor,  and  for  despalching  it  by  railway. 

In  1847  the  Birkenhead  Dotdc  Warehousing  Company 
opened  tbeir  first  warehouses^  capable  of  storing  80,000 
tons  of  goods.     Each  block  is  detached,  and  Ihe  whole 


round  the  projierty.  The  company  also  built  blocks  of 
houses  for  their  workmen,  known  as  the  Dock  (Jottages. 
This  property  is  now  in  the  bands  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbor  Board. 

The  commerce  of  Birkenhead  is  in  all  respects  a  branch 
of  that  of  Liverpool,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  coal,  guano, 
and  grain, — the  quantity  of  coal  alone  exported  being  over 
one  million  tons  per  annum.  Many  manufactories  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  margin  of  the 
(3reat  Float  and  other  parts  of  tbe  town,  such  as  iron  foun- 
dries, boiler-works,  oilcake  and  seed  mills,  Ac,  aome  of  the 
engineering  works,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  forges  b«ng 
on  a  large  scale.  Tbe  Birkenhead  Iron-works  of  Mcssni. 
Laird  Brotbersemployfrom  3000  to  4000  men;  these  works, 
in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  yards,  have  turned  out 
some  of  the  largest  iron-ctnd  ships;  the  engine-works,  slso 
beloi^ing  to  the  same  firm,  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
The  &nada  Works,  belonging  (o  Messrs.  Thomas  Brassey 
and  Co.,  carry  on  an  extensive  business  in  marine  engines, 
iron  bridge-building,  pontoon  and  general  railway  work. 
There  are  also  the  Britannia  Works  (Messrs.  James  Taylor 
and  Co.)  for  porteble  engines,  moriue  engines,  traction  en- 

g'nes,  steam  crones,  i^.;  Missrs.  Clay  and  Ininsn's  Forgt^ 
r  heav;r  shafting,  Ac  ;  the  Wirral  Foundry,  for  large  en- 
~"~  ~  castings,  Ac ;  and  tbe  Starbuck  Csr  and  Wagon  Co.'i 
■ks,  for  building  Iramwav  cars,  &c ;  and  Messrs.  Clo- 


ver  and  Clayton's  shipbuiiding  p 
manufactories  of  less  extent. 

Tb'eafiaiisof  the  township  of  Birkenhead  and  Clan^hton- 
cam-Grange  are  managed  by  twenty-one  Commissioners, 
chosen  by  the  ratepsyera.  The  town  contuns  a  head  poet- 
office,  county  court,  police  court,  petty  sessional  court  for 
the  hundred  of  Wirral,  and  two  baalcs.  Two  newspapers 
are  published  weekly.  The  principal  market-day  is  Sai- 
urd^,  but  a  large  hay.  straw,  and  vegetable  market  is  held 
on  Tuesdays  in  the  hay  market,  a  large  open  space  of 
ground,  having  an  area  of  about  1^  acres.  The  total  area 
of  the  Commissioners'  district  is  1684  acres,  including  365 
acres  of  water  spacer  viz.,  Birkenhead,  1248  acres,  and 
CHau^hton-oura-Grange,  436.  Tbe  parliamentary  borough 
of  Birkenhead  was  consUtuted  in  ISfll,  and  returns  one 
member  to  parliament  Its  parliamentary  limits  include 
the  extr«-parochlal  chspelrv  of  Birkenhead,  the  several 
"  townships  of  Claughton,  'Tranmere,  and  Oxlon,  and  s^ 
much  of  tbe  township  of  Higher  Bebington  as  lies  to  the  CMi- 
ward  of  the  road  leading  from  Higher  Tranmere  to  Lower 
BebingtoD."  The  population  of  this  district  in  1861  waa 
51^0,  and  in  1871  it  bad  increased  to  64,671.     * 

BIBMINGHAM,  tbe  fourth  town  in  size  and  popalaUon 
England,  and  the  fifth  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  sita- 
aied  at  the  extreme  north-west  of  tbe  county  of  Warwick, 
in  52°  59'  N.  lat.  and  1°  18'  W.  long.  It  is  102  mile*  in 
a  straight  line  N.W.  of  London,  from  which  it  is  distant 
112  mites  by  the  North-Westem  Bailway.  The  Boman 
Boad,  known  as  the  Ikenield  Street,  runs  through  the 
L.  On  the  north  Birmingham  touches  Staffitr^shirtL 
on  the  south  and  west  Worcestershire,  the  suburta  of 
the  town  extendii^  largely  into  both  these  counties— Har- 
bome  and  Handawortb  being  in  tbe  former  and  BalsalL 
Moseley,  and  Yardley  in  the  latter.  The  borough  itself 
however — both  parliamentary  and  municipal,  the  bound- 
being  identical— is  wholly  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
..  ..vers  an  area  of  8420  acres  (of  which  5QO0  ate  built 
upon],  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Birming- 
ham and  EdgbsstoD,  and  about  one-third  of  the  parish  of 
Aston.  It  is  nearly  6  miles  long,  has  an  average  breadth 
of  3  mites,  is  21  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  190  miles 
of  alreela  and  roads.  The  population,  at  the  census  of 
1871,  was  343,000;  and  in  June,  1875,  it  was  estimated  by 
the  re^tror-general  at  360,000.  Birmingham  was  en- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  when  two  repre- 
sentatives were  assigned  to  it— and  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Joshua  Scholefield  (leaders  of  the  Political  Union) 
elected ;  by  the  Beform  Act  of  1S67  thia  number  w«« 
built  the  Conftdenle  ciulier  Alabasia,    JdIid  Lalid  (lSI»-74},  tbt 
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imlMd  to  three.  A  grant  of  incorporalion  «iu  mitde  to  the 
town  in  133S,  when  the  fiist  municipal  council  wag  elected. 
In  1870  a  School  Board  of  fifteen  meinbera  waa  elected, 
cnder  the  Elementary  Education  Act  passed  in  that  year. 

The  town  is  huilt  npon  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  oa  a 
boldly  undulated  site,  varying  from  200  lo  600  feet  above 
the  Bea-level,  ateadily  rising  towards  tbe  north  and  west, 
M)  that  when  looked  at  from  the  heighta  on  the  eouth-eaBt 
side  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  semicircle,  pic- 
turesquely digpoaed,  the  masses  of  houses  beinz  broben  hy 
gpires  and  lofty  chimneys,  and  the  south  and  west  sides 
being  thickly  wooded  on  the  slopes.  The  plHa  of  the 
town  is  irregular,  and  Ibe  streets  are  mostly  winding,  and 
man;  of  Ihem  somewhat  narrow.  In  the  centre,  however, 
ia  a  Urge  open  space,  known  as  the  Bull  Ring  and  High 
Street,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  mother  church  of 
6L  Martin,  and  in  which  is  situated  (ha  Market-Hall,  one 
of  the  largest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  kin^om.  From 
this  centre  access  is  obtained  to  the  ptincipid  streets,  New 
8tr«rt  and  High  Streat;  the  former,  about  a  quarter  of  a 


mile  in  length,  deriTea  a  most  piclDreaque  app«anuiae  (nam 

its  slightly  curved  form,  and  from  (he  eSective  mannez-  ia 
which  the  sky-line  is  broken  by  lofty  buildings  atlemating 
with  others  of  lower  altitude.  This  street  contains  the  Ex- 
change, the  Oram  mar  School,  the  Theatre  Royal,  theroons 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  which  have  a  &ne  Corinthian 
portico  stretching  acrnag  the  pavement.  A(  the  npper  end 
of  the  street  is  the  Town-Hall,  and  close  to  this  are  tha 
corporate  buildings  and  the  Post-Offica.  The  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  seen  a  great  advancement  in  the  atyla 
and  accommodation  of  the  public  and  oomnietcial  Pi- 
sces; streets  have  been  widened  and  new  roads  opened, 
and  the  place  has  altogether  put  on  a  livelier  and  wealthier 
took.  Excepting  in  some  of  (he  older  and  poorer  district^ 
the  private  houses  have  undergone  a  correspoading  im- 
provement The  richer  classes  live  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Edgbsston,  which  belonp  almost  eatirelv  to  Lord 
Calthorpe,  and  in  which  strict  rulea  as  to  tha  descriptitKi, 
posi^on,  and  area  of  tbe  houses  are  ealbreed.  The  atreets 
lobahiteid   by  tbe  working-claaes   are,  of  coon^  more 
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crowded,  and  man^  of  the  houses  are  built  in  enclosed 
courts,  access  to  which  is  gained  from  the  street,  either  by 
openings  between  the  houses,  or  by  narrow  entries,  too 
commonly  built  over,  and  thug  impeding  the  free  passage 
of  air.  Many  of  the  courts,  however,  are  wide  enough  to 
^low  of  small  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses,  while  in  the 
suburbs  almost  every  house  is  provided  with  a  giirden  of 
some  kind;  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
houses,  through  means  of  building  societies,  have  become 
the  property  of  the  workmen  themselves.  The  habit  exisls 
amoi^  all  clasaes  of  each  family  (wiih  rare  excepliongj 
occupying  a  separate  house,  a  practice  which  greatly  affects 
the  area  of  the  town.  Thus,  to  a  population  of  360,000 
there  are  about  70,000  inhabited  houses,  jiving  an  average 
of  five  persons  to  a  house.  Birmingham  is  a  (own  of  rapid 
growth.  In  1700  the  popiilntion  was  about  15,000.  A 
century  later,  at  the  cenaue  of  1301,  it  had  increased  to 
73,000.  In  the  next  thirty  yean  the  population  doubled, 
being  147,000  in  1S31.    The  same  process  was  repeated  in 


labitcd  solely  by  borough  people,  are 
B  real  population  at  present  is  pnib- 


the  following  term  of  thirty  years,  the  popolatioa  in  IScl 
being  296.000.  Between  1S61  and  1S71  the  increase  wa« 
47,000,  and  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general  show  thai 
the  same  rale  of  progress  is  biIU  going  on.  It  is,  however, 
likely  to  be  checked  by  the  increasing  value  of  land  wiihin 
the  borough,  by  the  absorption  of  available  sites  for  build- 
ing, and  by  the  consequent  overflow  of  populalioi 
suburbs.  If  these,  inhabited  solely  ^  "'" "  — '  " 
taken  into  account,  the  ri 
abty  not  far  short  of  half  a  ni 

OoeemmenL—The  government  of  the  (own  resided  orig- 
inally in  the  high  and  low  bailifls,  both  officeis  chcsen  at 
the  court  of  the  lord  of  tbe  manor,  and  acting  as  his  depo- 
(ies.  The  system  was  a  loose  one,  but  hy  degrees  i(  becams 
somewhat  organiied,  and  Crown  writs  were  addressed  to 
the  bailifls.  In  1632,  when  the  town  was  enlnnchised, 
they  were  made  tbe  returning  officeis.  About  the  bt^o- 
ning  of  the  century,  however,  a  more  T»ular  syalem  wm 
instituted,  by  an  Act  creating  a  body  c?  street  Comib» 
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donen,  who  acted  far  the  parish  of  Birmingliam, — the 
bamlelt  outBJde  its  boundaries  baring  aimilar  boaida  of 
(heir  Dim.  The  annofsnce  and  difficulty  caused  b/  iheM 
bodie*— thirteen  in  number — led  to  a  demand  ibr  the  incor- 
poration of  Birmingham  aa  a  boroi^h  ;  and  a  charter  was 
accordingly  granted   by  the  Crown  in  1838,  veetirg  tlie 

ginenl  government  in  a  mayor,  aixteen.  aldermen,  and 
rtj-Beven  councillora.  The  powers  of  this  body  were, 
however,  nnusnallr  restricted,  the  other  local  governing; 
bodies  remaining  in  existence.  It  was  not  Dutil  1851  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  abolishing  all  govern- 
ing aulhorities  ezccptiog  the  Town  Council,  and  transfer- 
ring all  powers  to  this  body,  tinder  this  Act,  and  another 
local  Act  obtained  in  1862,  the  affairs  of  the  town  are  now 
admin isterfd,  the  whole  municipal  govemmenl  beins  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Coundl.  The  importance  of  the 
duties  discharged  by  the  Coimcil  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fict  that  it  has  under  its  control  nearly  200  miles  of  street 
and  road,  that  it  has  a  police  force  of  nearly  500  men,  and 
that  its  revenue,  derived  from  tolls  and  rates,  amoonta  to 
about  £300,000  a  year.  These  reaponiibilities  have  been 
increased  by  the  purchase  in  1875  of  the  gas  and  water- 
works [the  latter  wilb  a  daily  supply  of  17,000,000  gallons), 
the  two  purchases  making  a  cost  of  more  than  £3,000,000. 
The  growth  of  the  revenue  and  eipendilore  of  (he  town, 
iu  rouble  value,  and  its  ordinary  debt,  excluding  the  gas 
and  wbter-works,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular 
(talement : — 


Y«r. 

Amount  of 
oogbBata. 

Total 

loooBia. 

Expm>di. 
tara. 

BaluH 
or  Pablle 

IBM 
IBS* 
IBM 
IBSB 
1B74 

£ 

no,i«i 

l,0H,79e 

i,JSM" 

3     S 
3     i 
3     S 
3     S 

8  101" 

ISO,aST 
lfi7,lSl 

I87,«!0 
19S,1SS 

£ 

i8i,ns 
iss.esT 

IBi.SST 
271,807 

3SB,0B» 
407.001 
e3S,30S 

«M,BSB 

!f.B.— Tilt  amoDot  of  property  pouested  by  ths  CarpDratioi] 
on  Slat  Descmbv,  1S74,  Uken  at  iU  origlua)  i»)t,wai  £l,!SS,0t7. 

The  administration  of  the  poor-law  is  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Ouardi&ns,  of  sixty  memb^  for  the  parish  of  Binning- 
bam.      The   parish   of   Edgbaston 

S 'holly  within  the  borough)   is  in 
e  poor-law  union  of  King's  Nor- 
ton, and  that  oart  of  the  parish  of   «  8 
Aston  included  in  the  borough  is  in   ¥  f 
the  Aston  Union.    There  are  three   ft  A 
vrorkhouses — that  for  Birmingham    J  ^ 

Sriah,     situated     at    Birmingham   Vl  '/ 

ealh,  is  capable  of  receiving  over    ' 
3000  inniates.    In  the  week  ending 
June  19.  1875,  there  were  chsi^ble 

to  the  parish  ^including  lunatics  and    Anni  of  BiimlDgham. 
penoDsreGeivlngoutdoorrelief)0949 
paupers,  a  very  small  number  in  proportion  to  population. 

Birmingham  has  a  grant  of  quarter  sessions,  with  a 
recorder,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  daily  at  the  Sessions 
Court,  in  Moor  Street,  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
and  a  bench  of  borough  justices.  The  justices  for  the 
borough  and  Asloa  division  of  Warwickshire  also  ait  here 

occasionally.     The   boroui  "^   ■-.,--  u 1. ,  .u. 

kdminislratioD  of  the  jail 
county  court  district,  and  is  Ibe 
(or  Warwickshira 

Ritigiout  DtmminatiiHH,  Buitdingt,  i^.— 0ntil  tha  jaar  1811 
BirminKham  wu  Id  tho  diooete  of  Dobfleld  and  CoTentry ;  it 
ii  DDw  in  tfas  dlooeia  of  Waroeiter  sod  irehdtMonry  of  Covm- 
try,  and  is  a  mrml  deanery.  There  wa>  formerly  a  religiout 
lioDH,  the  priory  of  Bt.  Thomas  the  Apoitle,  uid  a  Quild  of  tbe 
Holy  Crou,  an  luoolation  partly  religioui  and  partly  atairitable, 
baving  a  ohantry  in  th(  pariih  nborcb.  Tbe  poitenioni  of  tbe 
firiory  went  to  the  Crown  at  the  dluolutiOD,  ind  tbe  boElding 
was  deatroyed  before  Ibe  cloie  of  the  16th  oantury.  The  landi 
of  the  Onild  of  the  Holy  Croii  were  granCed  by  Edward  VI.  to 
tnuteei  for  tbe  lupport  of  a  free  grammar  tohool;  tbey  are  now 
of  the  value  of  nearly  £1S,(II)0  a  year.  Until  Uli  there  wu 
but  one  pariih  ohnrsh,  St.  Martin's,  a  reotory,  having  the  lilhei 
«t  the  satire  pariib  of  Birmingham.  St.  Martin'i  was  ereoted 
•boat  the  middle  of  (he  13lh  oenlnry  ;  but  in  tbe  oonne  of  agei 
was  10  di>flgared,  internally  and  eiteraally,  a)  to  present  no 
ilnfliudlBiraleforBchaolBoaid,  Sd-ln  the£. 


traces  eiijepl  in  the  tower  and  iptre  of  Its  foi 
1B93  the  lower  was  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous  oondition,  anil 
together  with  the  spire  was  rebnilL  In  IB73  the  remaning  part 
at  the  old  ohnrah  was  removed  wKhout  distarbltig  tbe  mona- 
ments,  and  a  new  and  larger  ediBoe  was  ereoted  in  itt  plaee,  at 
a  ooit  of  neariy  £30,000.  Tbe  new  ohureh  «>nalitul«i  the  chief 
eooleitastioal  ediSoe  in  Slrmlngbam,  and  indeed  (he  hind- 
lOmeiC  atnietar*  in  tbe  towa.  St.  Philip's,  a  itatelj  Italian 
itmotnre,  detigned  by  Araher,  a  pnpil  of  Wren,  was  the  neit 
:burch  ar«:ted.  Itwai  ooniaorated  in  ITlft.  Then  followed  St. 
SBrtholomew's  In  171B,  8C  Mary's  in  1T74,  Bt.  Paul'i  in  UTB, 
St.  Jamee'i.  Aibted,  in  1791,  and  others,  whioh  need  not  be 
mentioned,  followed  in  doe  conrte.  At  present  the  mother  psrish 
Is  divided  into  live  reotories,  and  there  are  within  the  borough, 

astleal  distriot  assigned  to'  it  )  of  the  Church  of  England,  most 
of  these  having  scboolB  and  missions  attaobed  lo  them. 

Under  (he  CommonweaUb  Birmingham  was  a  ilrongbald  of 
Puritanism.  Clarendon  speaks  of  It  sod  the  neighborhood  as 
"tha  most  emineutty  oorrupted  of  any  in  England."  Baiter, 
on  (be  other  hand,  commending  the  garrison  of  Coventry,  says 
it  eontained  "  (ha  most  raligtons  men  of  tbe  parts  round  about, 
upeoialiy  from  Birmingham."  The  traditional  reputation  for 
Moneon^rmKy  Is  maintained  by  the  town,  all  varietiec  of  dls- 

The  l/oilariani,  the  oldest  body  eitabllibed  hen,  have  Sil 
chapel*.  One  of  these,  the  Old  Meeting,  is  hlstorleally  Inter- 
esting, the  eangregation  having  been  formed  on  tbe  Presbyterian 
modal  by  a  number  of  ministers  ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 
fonnity.  Another  chapel,  the  New  Meeting,  In  Moor  Street 
(now  oocapled  by  the  Soman  Cathotici),  is  memorable  as  having 
been  tb*  place  of  Dr.  Priesdey-i  ministerial  labors.  In  ISBi 
tbe  UDitarians  removed  from  this  plane  to  a  new  Ootbis  ediSse, 
oallad  ths  Churoh  of  (he  Messiah,  in  Br^ad  Street,  whera  they 
still  preserve  a  monoment  of  Priestley,  with  a  medallion  por- 
trait m  profile,  and  an  Inscription  written  by  Priestley's  hiend, 
Dr.  Parr.  The  Soeitig  of  Fntndt,  whose  first  meetlng-housa 
dalM  fhim  about  1BBD,  have  now  three  pieces  of  meeting.  Tha 
IiuUptndmt  have  now  eleven  chapels,  several  of  them  large  and 
floniishlDg.  The  BaftiiU  first  erected  a  chapel  In  Cannon  Straet 
in  1738.  They  have  now  IS;  one  of  them,  Wyoliffe  Chape], 
Bristol  Road,  i>  a  singularly  handsome  structur*  of  Htb  eentury 
Qotbio.  The  Wntltyau  UiImIuu  were  Mtabllibed  in  BlnulDg- 
ham  by  John  Wesley  himself  in  1715,  when  be  was  roughly 
bandied  while  preaching  on  0«ta  Qreen.  For  some  yean  they 
wDrsblpped  in  temporary  premises.  Tbey  hiva  now  17  places 
of  worship;  and  tha  other  divisions  of  (be  Methodist  body  hare 
it  in  the  aggregate.  The  PrtibjfUriaiu  possess  11  places  of  wor- 
tblp,  and  the  Jcuu  have  a  handsome  iynuogue.  The  Sowm 
Calluilici  have  paid  special  attention  to  Birmlugbain.  From 
tha  Revolution  of  I8BB  until  I7EB  they  bad  no  p1aoe  of  worship 
here.  They  now  have  a  bishop  ^who  assumes  a  title  from  tha 
town),  a  oathedral,  and  9  other  chunhei  or  chapels,  a  oemetery, 
and  other  establishments  in  the  suburbs,  tDcludlng  several  ralig- 
loui  hoawi.  Including  the  Oratory,  foondad  by  Dr.  Newman. 
Tbe  principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Chad,  bnllt  (Tom 
tbe  designs  of  Mr.  Pugin,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £30,000. 

Tbe  religion*  institutions  and  iocletles  in  Birmingham  aia 
vary  UDmarona,  and  with  these  are  assoDlsted  many  aatablisb- 
menta  of  a  benevolent  character,  such  as  almahonaea,  aaylums, 
refuge*,  ao«iBti«  for  (he  aid  of  dlsoharged  prisoner*,  and  Ibr 
tba  promotion  of  religious  education  la  Board  aobools,  tnUolDf 
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ud  other 
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Tba  principal  is  tba  Oan- 
ed  in  177Si  it  was  foattded 


by  Dr.  A»h,  an  eminent  local  physiciao.  The  yearly  average 
of  in-patients  is  about  Z3D0,  of  out-patiants,  2S,000.  Tba 
Queen  s  Hospital,  Bath  Row,  tba  other  large  hospital  of  tha 
Iowa,  was  founded  in  1340  by  Mr.  W.  Sands  Coi,  E.R.S.,  an 
eminent  local  surgeon,  who  also  founded  the  Queen's  College 
as  a  medical  sohool.  This  hospital  reoelves  annually  about 
1300  in-patient*  and  17,000  out-palienti.  Tbe  General  Dis> 
panaary,  tbe  cOoers  of  which  vl*it  patlanta  at  their  own  homes, 
relieve*  about  8000  yearly.  The  Children's  Hospital  (free), 
catablisbed  in  IBBl  by  Dr.  Healop,  relieve*  about  1^,000  ont 
and  1000  in-patients.  It  has  two  esubilahment^-ror  out- 
patients (a  very  bindsome  Oothic  building)  In  SteeihouS' 


fiag-in  charity ;  special  hospital 
ar,  bodily  deformities,  and  (be  te 


Haatb),  and  a  dispensary  foi 
out-pat  lea ts  in  Paradise  Street. 

Nearly  all  these  medleal  charities  depend  npon  aubtoriptiuna, 
doDBtioos,  legacies,  and  income  from  invested  property  j  and 
tha  anm  raised  in  (bis  way  ii  probablv  nesriy  £:iO,aOO  a  year. 
There  ar*  two  pobUa  organisadona  lot  aiding  tbe  abaritie« 
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both  of  wbioh  were  bagnn  in  Blrmlaghun.  One  li  >  aimaU 
tansoaa  oolleotiaa  is  Oatobar  In  ohnniho  uid  oh&pBia,  oallad 
ttaa  HoaplUl  Bandar,  "Ubliihcd  la  ISS9,  mud  now  jieldiug 
orar  £5000  t,  jcir;  tha  other  ia  tha  Satarda;  Hoapitat  boIIm- 
ttoD,  mMie  b;  tha  trork-paopla  in  Maroh,  irhiah  wu  utsbiiibad 
Id  1873,  >nd  Tieldi  about  £4000. 

ThtTB  la  alao  a  Banatorium  at  Blaoltwall,  naar  tha  Lloklaj 
Hllla,  about  10  milsa  dltCant,  oommon  to  all  tha  boapilala. 
AmoaBtttheDon-mediBal  aharitiei  tha  priaoipal  are  the  Blind 
InadtatiDD  and  tba  D^af  and  Damb  Aarlum,  both  at  Edgbai- 
loa  ;  and  Sir  Joalah  Maton'a  Orphanags  at  Brdington,  whiBh 
racelrcs  300  orphao  ofaildran,  and  iraa  built  and  endovad  at 
-* •     'ont  £250^00  solely  by  Sir  '-'"  "--    "  "'- 


mlngham 
almahon# 


Then 


a  alao  ii 


aged  panoni,  tba  chief  of  Hhioh  are  Lecoh'i 
,aa  Charitias,  tha  Lioenaed  ViotoalUra'  Aaylam. 

whish  are  ilronglj  lupported  in  Birmingham, 

lI  important  IcHal  proTident  aooietiea  of  a  general 
many  Ehonaand  mambarm. 


fdueolion.— The  oldest  and  priDcipal  iDslitntion  IB  the 
OratniDu-  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  founded  in 
1552,  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holv  Cross,  then 
of  the  BQQual  Talne  of  £21,  but  now  yielding  about  £15,000 
a  year,  with  a  prospect  of  laifie  increase.  The  principal 
or  high  school,  in  Neir  Street,  iru  erected  in  18M,  in  the 
Perpendicular  period  of  the  Gothic  style,  from  designs  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  at  a  cost,  including  land,  of  £71,000. 
This  school  is  divided  into  two  departmcntB,  classical  and 
BaKliah,  and  educates  about  000  boys;  while  connected 
with  it  there  are  four  elementarr  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
used  chiefly  by  the  lower  middle  clnss,  the  number  of 
pnpila  beins  1500.  The  classical  school  has  ten  exhibitions 
of  £50  each,  tenable  at  Oiford  or  Cambridge.  The  next 
most  important  foundation  is  that  of  the  Midland  Institute, 
which  includes  a  ^nerol  literary  department  (lectures, 
museums,  and  reading-rooms),  and  an  industrial  depart- 
tnent,  with  cinesea  in  science,  loQgaagee,  raathematica, 
arithmetic,  history,  literatare,  and  the  laws  of  health. 
There  are  about  600  sdraice  students,  and  about  1600  in 
the  other  departments.  The  Queen's  College,  originally  a 
school  of  medicine,  founded  m  1828,  obtained  a  royal 
charter  in  1843  as  a  kind  of  aniversity,  with  departments 
of  literature,  theology,  law,  science,  and  engineering.  All 
tliese  branchea  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  excepting 
medicine  and  theology ;  in  the  latter  the  college  educates 
candidates  for  the  niinistry  of  the  Church  of  England.  An 
important  foundation  is  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  Scientific 
Cotlese,  iar  the  endowment  of  which  Sir  Josiah  has  con- 
veyed to  trustees  property  valued  at  nearly  £100,000,  and 
a  capacious  building,  estimated  to  cost  probably  £10,000, 
is  now  in  erection  in  Edmund  Street,  near  the  Town-Halt. 
Among  the  other  educational  fouadotions  may  be  men- 
tioned Spring  Hill  College,  Moseley,  for  [he  education  of 
Congregational  ministeis;  four  industrial  schools ,'  alarge 
reformatory  for  boys  at  Salttey,  and  one  for  girls  at  Smeth- 
wick.  For  generft)  education  there  are  manv  private 
schools,  of  a  good  class,  fur  boys  and  girls.  Elementary 
education  is  provided  in  the  Church  of  England  day 
■cbooU,  Boman  Catholic  schoob,  and  Board  schools.  A 
total  provision,  in  all  the  public  elementary  schools,  IB 
made  for  41,7S1  children ;  iTiere  are  {July,  1875)  51,334 
on  the  books,  with  an  average  attendance  for  tlte  previous 

SiaHer  of  37,8M.  The  fcfcbool  Board,  (hough  it  was 
ecled  only  in  1870,  has,  by  the  provision  of  new  schools. 
Mid  the  exercise  of  compulsory  powers,  more  than  doubled 
the  school  attendance.  It  has  already  buitt  and  opened  9 
schools,  with  accommodation  for  88D0  children,  at  a  cost, 
for  land  and  buildings,  of  about  £86,000 ;  and  8  other 
schools  are  now  in  progrees,  providing  accommodation  for 
7400  children,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £103,000— 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  nearlv  £200,000,  and  pro- 
vision for  a  total  of  about  16,000  children. 

Libraria,  <£b. — The  principal  libraries  of  the  town  are 
the  Birmingham  Library  (belonging  to  a  body  of  pro- 
prieiore),  founded  in  1793  bv  Dr.  Priestley,  and  containing 
about  40,000  volumes,  and  the  Corporation  Free  Libraries, 
in  BAtclilf  Place,  commenced  in  1861.  These  consist  of  a 
central  reference  library  and  lending  library  (the  former 
containing  36,000  Tokmea  of  carefully  choaeti  books),  to 
which  is  atlached  a  central  reading-room.  There  are  also 
four  lending  libraries  and  news-rooms  in  other  parta  of  the 
town,  and  news-rooms    are   about  to   tie  opened   by  the 


Corporation  in  connection  with  the  Board  schools.  Tli# 
total  i«ue  of  books  from  the  librariee  for  1874  waft 
521,991.  Included  in  the  rererence  library  are  a  ep^al 
Shakespeare  library,  containing  almost  all  known  edition* 
of  the  plays  and  of  works  ilhistrating  them;  a  library  of 
nearly  1000  volames,  illustrating  the  worlcB  of  Cervantes 
(presented  by  Mr.  W.  Bra^e  of  Sheffield) ;  and  a  Urge 
and  unique  collection  of  Warwickshire  books  and  antiqtti- 
tin,  known  as  the  Staunton  collection.  An  Art  tialler^ 
and  Industnal  Museum  is.  attached  to  the  Free  Libraries: 
and  there  is  el  Aston  Hall  another  museum  of  natnral 
history,  &c.,  lielonging  to  the  Corporation.  Art  ioatrao 
tion  is  provided  by  (he  Royal  Society  gf  Artists,  which  has 
classes  and  lectures  for  students,  and  which  holds  two 
general  exhibitions  annually;  and  by  the  School  of  Art, 
which  has  9O0  students,  together  with  affiliated  clasMS  is 
schools,  containing  nearly  1700  s(uden(a. 

MueeUaneota  Sietilvliont,  Part^  &t. — These  include  S 
banks,  4  princinai  clubs — the  Union,  the  Midland,  the 
Arts,  and  the  Conservative — to  which  a  Liberal  Clnb  is, 
about  to  be  added.  There  are  3  morning  and  2  evoiinK 
daily  papers — 1  of  them  Liberal  and  1  Conservative — and 
2  weekly  pnpeia.  There  are  2  theatres,  2  large  music-halla, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Musical  festivals  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Genera!  Hoepilal  are  held  trienniallv,  and  ait; 
usually  marked  by  the  production  of  new  and  important 
worlta,  and  bj  the  engagement  of  meet  of  the  leading 
vocalists  and  instrumental  performers.  There  are  5  parka 
and  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  Corporation — 
Aston  Park  and  Hall,  45  acres ;  Calthorpe  Park,  about  35 
acres ;  Cannon  Hill  Paric,  S5  acres ;  and  Adderley  and 
Highgate  Porks,  each  about  12  acres.  Besides  these  thei« 
are  numerous  pleasure-grounds — the  Botanical  Gardena, 
Edgbaston,  open  to  sohscrihers,  and  the  Lower  Grounds,  » 
beautiful  series  of  gardens  at  Aaton,  in  which  important 
flower  shows  ore  periodically  held.  SuUon  Pork,  aboat  9 
miles  distant,  and  including  about  3000  acres,  is  also  mucb 
nsed  by  the  Birmingham  people.  The  Corporsdoo  haa 
several  sets  of  baths  and  wash-houses  io  various  parta  of 
the  town.    There  are  several  extensive  cemeteries, 

Fvhii£  Buiidiivii.—0{  these  the  Town- Hall,  a  nobly-pro- 
portioned and  im'pre«ive  edifice,  is  the  principal.  It  Etanda 
at  the  top  of  New  Street,  and  on  three  sidea  is  isolated  frtna 
all  other  buildings  by  broad  and  handsome  streets.  The 
hall,  completed  in  1850  at  a  total  cost  of  £52,000,  isaeverelj 
classic,  modelled  upon  a  Greek  temple.    The  lower  a' 


plinth  or  basement,  23  feet  high,  upc» 
wnicQ  IS  rearea  a  fa9ade  of  peripteral  chaiacier,  with  S 
Corinthian  columns  (86  feet  niph)  at  the  two  principal 
fronts,  and  13  oolumna  on  each  side.  These  colnmna  (imi- 
tated from  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome) 
support  a  bold  and  enriched  cornice,  finished  at  eadi  end 
with  a  loftv  pediment  and  entablature.  The  exterior  ol 
the  hall  is  built  of  Angltsea  marble.  The  interior  conriats 
chieSy  of  a  r^^larly-built  room,  designed  specially  for 
meetings  uid  concerts,  with  an  orchestra  coalainiog  one  ot 
the  finest  organs  in  the  kingdom.  The  seals  are  arranged 
for  an  audience  of  2266  persons,  but  when  cleared  of  boidies, 
as  is  the  case  at  great  political  meelinss,  5000  persons  maj 
find  standing  room.  On  one  aide  of  the  Town-Hall  u« 
the  buildings  of  the  Midland  Institute  and  the  Free 
Libraries  (of  Italian  design),  occupying  the  whole  of 
Itatcliff  Place,  with  fronts  Io  Paradise  Street  and  Edmnnd 
StreeL  A  new  Art  Gallery  is  in  course  of  erection,  fataU 
ing  the  latter  street.  At  the  back  of  the  Town-Hall  is  the 
site  of  the  new  building  of  the  Mason  College  (Gothic), 
and  in  front  of  the  hdl,  in  Paradise  Street,  are  Christ 
Church  (classic),  the  Queen's  College  (Gothic),  and  tba 
Poet-Offioe.  On  the  side  of  the  halt  in  Ann  Street,  oppcails 
to  the  Midland  Institute,  are  the  new  Corporate  Botldings 
(Italian),  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  neariy  £200,000. 
These  will  give  acoommodatiou  for  the  Town  Coundl, 
law  courts,  public  offices,  and  the  mayor  of  the  boroa^ 
Lower  down  New  Street  is  the  building  of  the  BoyU 
Society  of  Artists  (classic),  with  a  noble  p(»tico;  thai 
comra  the  Exchange  (Gothic)  in  Stephenson  Place ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  latter  street  is  the  Central  Railway 
station,  used  by  the  NoTth-Wealem,  the  Wdland,  and 
their  branch  railways,  and  fronted  by  the  Queoi's  HoteU 
The  station  is  more'  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  leo^lli- 
The  roof,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  engineering,  coikitMa 
of  a  vast  arch  of  glass  and  iron,  carried  oa  pillais  on  each 
side,  and  measuring  1100  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  beight 
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Slid  212  feet  la  width  in  a  single  span.  The  glua  in  the 
Toor  weighs  lis  tons,  and  tbe  iroo-wurk  1400  ions.  Below 
the  itatioD^  in  New  Street,  is  the  aramiiitu-  School ;  and 
iu  High  Street,  close  at  hand,  is  the  Muket-Hall,  a  mtx- 
aificent  classic  building,  erected  ia  1833  at  a  cost  of  neailj 
£70,000,  with  an  area  of  4380  iqnare  jards,  and  afibrding 
room  for  BOO  stalls.  Amon^t  the  other  public  buildioES 
ve  the  Borough  Gaol  at  WinsMi  Green,  with  467  cel6, 
arisnged  on  the  separate  syBtem  ;  near  this  the  Lunatic 
Asjium,  with  accommodation  for  600  patients  ;  and  cloee 
at  hand  the  workhouM,  which  receira  about  2000  in- 
maies.  The  Qeneral  and  Queen's  Hospitals  are  also  hand- 
■o-ne  bnildingi,  the  Utter  eepecially  so,  it  being  remark- 
able for  B  very  noble  out-patient  hall.  This  and  tlie  oat- 
patient  hall  at  the  Children's  Hospiul  in  Steelhouse  Lane 
(Gothic)  are  perhaps  the  fineat  rooms  of  their  kind  in  the 
fcinadom. 

Birmingham  had  till  very  recently  only  one  DQblia  monu- 
ment, the  statue  of  Nelson,  by  Weatmacott,  in  High  Street ; 
bnt  several  othen  have  been  erected — namely,  those  of 
Joseph  Stnrge,  at  the  Five  Ways,  and  of  Thomas  Attwood, 
the  A>under  of  the  Political  Union,  in  St«phenson  Place, 
both  of  them  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas ;  James  Watt,  a 
singularly  beautiful  work,  in  Batcliff  Place,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Munro ;  Sir  Boberl  Peel,  in  New  Street,  by  Mr.  P. 
Hollins;  the  late  Prince-Consort,  in  the  Art  Oallerv,  by 
Mr.  Foley;  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in-  tbe  hall  of  the  Post- 
Office,  by  Mr.  Noble ;  and  Dr.  Prieetley,  in  New  Stree^ 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamson.  Chantrey's  famous  statue  of 
James  Watt  is  in  a  spedai  chapel  at  Handsworth  Church. 

MoMafiiettara. — From  an  early  period  Birmingham  has 
been  a  seat  of  manuAtcturee  in  metal.  Hutton,  the  hb- 
loriui  of  the  town,  claims  for  it  Saxon  or  even  British 
antiquity  iu  this  respect,  but  without  the  shadow  of  foun- 
dation. The  flcst  or  direct  mention  of  BinninRham  trads 
is  to  be  found  in  Letand's  Itinerary  (1S38).  He  writes  :— 
"I  came  throtigh  a  preUy  street  ss  ever  I  entered  into 
Bermin^am  towne.  This  street,  as  I  remember,  is  called 
Dirtey  (Deritend).  In  it  dwell  smiths  and  cullers.  There 
be  many  smithes  in  the  lowne  that  use  to  make  knives 
and  all  manner  of  cutlery  tooles,  and  many  lorimeis  that 
niahe  bittes,  and  a  great  many  ua^rlors,  so  that  a  great  part 
of  ihe  lowne  is  maintained  by  smithes,  who  have  their  iron 
and  sea-cole  out  of  Stafilbidshire."  The  cullers  no  longer 
exist,  this  trade  having  gone  to  Sheffield ;  but  the  smiths 
remain,  and  the  heavier  cutting  tools  are  still  lai^elv  made 
here.  The  well-asoertained  importance  of  Birminglinm  as 
a,  centre  of  manufitctures  began  towards  the  cloee  of  Ihe 
17th  oeotury,  one  great  source  of  it  being  the  absolute 
freedom  of  Uie  town,  there  being  no  gnilds,  companies,  or 
restrictions  of  anjr  kind ;  besides  whidi  the  easy  access  to 
cheap  coal  and  iron  indirectly  helped  the  development. 
It  is  remarkable  that  two  important  trades,  now  located 
elsewhere,  were  first  established  here.  Steel  was  made  in 
Birmingham  until  1797,  and  was  then  disused  for  quite 
70  years,  when  an  experiment  in  steel-making  (still  carried 
on)  was  made  by  a  single  firm.  Cotton-spinning  was 
begun  in  Birmingham  by  John  Wyat^  and  Lewis  Paul, 
nnd  Thomas  Warren  sa  early  as  1730;  but  the  speculation 
was  abandoned  before  the  end  of  the  centnry.  The  great 
staple  of  Birmingham  is  metal-working  in  all  its  various 
forms.  The  chief  variety  ia  (he  brass-working  trade, 
which  employs  several  hundred  masters,  and  about  10,000 
workpeople,  and  consumes  probably  50,000  tons  of  meUt 
annually,  which  is  worked  up  into  an  irifinity  of  articles  of 
ornament  and  utility.  Iron-working,  though  largely  car- 
ried on,  is  a  ranch  leas  important  trade,  works  of  this  kind 
being  chiefly  established  in  Ihe  StaSbrdshira  district. 
Jewel  IT,  gold,  silver,  and  gilt  come  next  to  brass. 
Then  follow  small  arms  of  all  kinds,  some  of  the  larger 
establishments  being  capable  of  turning  out  2000  Bland 
per  week.  Bnttons,  books,  sjid  eyes,  piuH,  and  other 
articles  used  for  dros.  conslitute  a  la^  class  of  manufac- 
tures. Glass,  especially  table  glass,  is  a  renowned  staple 
of  the  town.     Screws,  nails,  &c.,  are  made  in  enormons 

Siantities ;  indeed,  Birmingham  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
nglish  screw  trade.  Steel  pens  are  also  a  specialty — as 
much  as,  probably,  1E>  tons  or  more  of  steel  being  the 
weekly  consumpticm  of  these  articles ;  the  largest  maker. 
Sir  Josiah  Mason,  rolls  5  tons  weekly  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, and  has  about  00  tons  of  pens  constantly  in 
■naniifacture  in  various  stages.  About  20,000,000  pens 
mre  made  weekly  in  the  town,  and  are  sold  at  prices  rang- 
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ing  from  I)d.  to  12b.  per  gross  of  12  docen.  The  Ha 
that  each  gross  requires  144  pieces  of  steel  to  go  through 
12  different  processes,  renders  this  cheapness  of  sale  one 
of  the  sreatest  marvels  of  manufacturing  skill  and  induii- 
tiy.  Electro-plating,  first  eetablishecT  about  1848  ny 
Messrs.  Elkington  and  Mason,  is  one  of  the  leading  trades. 
Amongst  other  branches  of  manufacture  are  wire-drawinft 
bell  founding,  metal  rolling,  railway  carriage  building  (a 
large  and  important  industry),  steel-toy  making  (including 
cutting  implements  and  tools  of  all  kinds),  die-sinking, 
papier-maciid  making,  and  a  variety  of  others,  for  which 
reference  may  be  made  to  a  volume  entitled  BirmiagttanK 
and  the  JUidlmd  Hardvxire  Dutriet,  prepared  on  the  visit 
of  the  British  Association  in  1855,  and  extending  to  more 
than  700  pages.  It  is  impassible,  indeed,  in  smaller  com- 
lass  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of 
Birmingham  industry.    To  quota  a  modem  writer: 

"  We  aaunot  more  without  Hading  truH  of  the  gratt  hire 
of  matal-maken — tb«  Teritabla  deaoendanli  of  Tubal-oain,  At 
or  abroad,  alwpitig  or  waking,  walking  or  riding,  in  a  aar- 
or  apDn  a  railway  or  ataambait.  we  cannot  aioape  remi- 
loea  of  BirmliiKbini.  Bhe  baanU  nn  rroin  Iba  oradle  to 
sTe.  Shs  inppliea  u>  with  the  apoon  that  fint  brings  our 
.  lips  into  aoqa^ntanca  with  'pap,'  and  she  provides  th* 
1  'rurnitnrs'  whioh  li  affiled  to  our  eofflna.  In  bar  tarii 
I  whole  worid  undsr  aoutrtbntion  tor  her 
imitbi,  and  metal  workara,  and  Jawallen, 
wherever  nature  baa  dapoaiud  itorei  of  aMfnl  or  pTeoions 
ala,  or  ha*  hidden  glitlaring  gemi,  there  indoitriouB  minen 
buaily  digging.  Dirari  gollaeC  for  her  button  makara  mil- 
llona  of  rare  and  aoatly  aballi.  For  bar,  adTaatnroui  hunten 
9e  tba  bnffalo  of  bis  wide-apraading  homi,  and  the  elephant 
I  bja  iTory  toaka.  There  is  soareely  a  prndnot  of  any  oauntry 
c  any  olimata  tbat  aba  data  not  gladly  reosiTe,  and  in  retam 
:ampa  with  a  rioher  value." 

These  labois  Birmingham  performs  with  the  aid  of  many 
thousands  of  willing  hands,  moved  by  bu-sy  and  ingenious 
brains,  and  aided  by  her  own  great  invention,  the  steam- 
engine;  for  by  the  genius  of  Watt  and  the  intrepid  courage 
of  Boulton,  Birmingham  may  claim  the  perfection  of  this 
discovery  as  her  own.  The  memory  of  the  great  Soho  fac- 
tory is  one  of  the  most  precious  heritages  or  the  town,  and 
the  name  remains,  for  though  the  old  factory'haa  long  sines 
disappeared,  Uie  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  atill  continue  to 
make  stesm-enginee  in  Ihe  immediato  neighborhood ;  and 
James  Watt's  own  private  workshop  continues  just  ss  he 
left  it,  with  no  single  sj^cle  disturbed,  carefully  p  ' 

the  garret  of  his  house  st  Heathfield. 
The  mention  of  Watt  sod  of  Soho  recalls  the  ni 
of  distinguished  inventors  and  otbera  who  have  been  oon- 
nected  with  Birmingham.    Johnson  was  a  frequent  viaitor 
here  to  his  friend  Eeclor,  the  surgeon,  on  whose  house  it 


the  Did  Square  a  Ubiet  (erected  by  the  Shakespeare  Club) 

...     <  the  residence  of  the  great  monuist.    T 
Baskerville,  the  printer,  carried  on  liis  work  here.     The 


Then 


famous  Lunar  SodeCy,  fully  described  by  Mr.  Smiles  ii_ 
his  Livel  of  the  Engineera,  brooght  together  a  brilliant 
company — Watt,  Boulton,  Priestley,  .Josiah  Wedgwood, 
Darwin,  Parr,  Witherint^  Edgeworth,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Herechel,  Dr.  Solander,  Fothergill,  Roebuck,  Gallon,  Keir, 
and  many  others.  Murdoch,  the  inventor  of  gas,  was  a 
Soho  man,  and  first  used  his  invention  to  tight  the  Soho 
factory  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  Bickman,  the 
reviver  and  historian  of  Gothic  architecture,  practised  as 
an  architect  in  Birmingham.  Hutton,  the  antlquan'  and 
historian,  carried  on  his  booksellinz  business  here.  Manv 
of  the  b^t  engravers  were  Birmingham  men,  notably  Will- 
more  and  Pye,  the  spedai  translatois  of  Tumer'a  marvel- 
lous creations.  In  the  ranks  of  landscape  painters  the 
name  of  David  Cox  will  ever  conftr  honor  u|>on  the  town. 
Attwood,  Joseph  Parkes,  and  Bright  speak  for  it  iu  the 
region  of  politics  and  statesmanship.  The  series  of  in- 
ventora  is  continued  to  onr  own  day  by  the  names  of  Oillott, 
Elkington,  Chance,  Msson,  and  others. 


and  with  an  enduring  love  lor  "the  old  t< 

its  of  character  are  the  result  of  a  variety  of  cir- 

es.    Birmingham  is  peculiar  in  opening  a  career 

even  to  the  humblest  who  are  gifted  with  ingeanity  and 
industry.  The  great  number  of  Irsdea  keeps  work  fairly 
constant,  the  skill  reouired  in  them  sustaiuB  wsees  of  aiti- 
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•am  kt  a  high  ]«TeI.  nod  die  diitribQtion  of  labor,  and  ita 
dependence  npcm  direct  penonal  aptitade,  afibrd  ohancea 
of  linDB  in  the  aodal  mle  which  cannot  be  found  in 
places  where  manufactDrea  are  malnl;  of  one  cIbm  and  are 
coodncted  in  factoriea  demanding  large  capital.  It  ia  easy 
in  Birmingham  for  a  man  to  become  a  amnll  master,  and 
gradaall?  to  poih  hia  trade  until  tie  ia  able  to  eatabliah  a 
Yactorj.  Man;  of  the  largest  emptojeia  have  either  been 
woriimen  IhemselvEa  or  ore  the  eona  of  workmen;  while 
of  the  amaller  maDufocCurera  almost  all  take  a  direct  [Art  in 
the  handicraft  work  carried  on  in  their  places  of  business. 

Wealth  is  more  evenlj  distributed  than  in  most  other 
places.  There  are  no  colossal  fortunes  in  Birminghani,  and 
oomparalivelj  few  large  ones,  And  of  these  very  few  are 
made  hv  speculative  operations.  To  compensate  fbr  these 
distinctions  there  is  an  unusoall/  large  comfortable  class — 
people  of  good  though  not  excessive  incomes  derived  from 
■olid  trade,  or  from  savings  made  b;  hard  personal  and 
associated  work.  This  dsss,  touching  the  actually  wealth; 
on  one  side,  by  easy  and  almoet  imperceptible  stages  tonchea 
the  actual  working-class  on  the  other,  and  this  latter  clasa 
is  oonstantly  rising  into  the  middle  rank. 

The  Binningham  work-people,  in  their  way,  are  conrt- 
eoot  and  helpful.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  free  and 
open  and  oommon  discoasion  of  subjects  of  political  and 
■odal  interest  engaged  in  without  distinction  of  class.  The 
Hine  prindple  ia  adopted  eaucatioaally — in  the  Midland 
Institule,  fbr  ezsmplfr— the  Act  of  Parliament  which  estsb- 
liahed  the  Institute  providing  that  the  goveroing  council 
shall  always  include  artisan  members.  Another  noticeable 
chanoterialic  of  the  town  is  the  development  of  means  of 


the  earllHt  placea  to  establish  a  mechonica'  institution, 

{lace  of  which  is  now  more  efficiently  supplied  by  the 
tidland  Institute.  Birmingham,  again,  waa  the  birthplace 
of  the  freehold  land  and  building  societies,  by  which  work- 
men are  enabled,  on  easy  terms,  to  acquire  houses  of  their 
own ;  and  in  addition  to  these  institutions,  which  are 
numerous  and  flourifihii^,  it  has  a  very  large  number  of 
sick  and  friendly  societies^  savings-clubs,  and  other  organi- 
sations of  a  provident  kind, — more  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion than,  probably,  any  other  of  the  lane  towns  in  England. 
Amongst  the  social  characteristica  it  ^ould  be  mentioned 
that  there  are  few  serious  disputes  between  mastors  and 
workmen,  and  that  strikes  are  infrequent,  and  when  they 
do  occur  are  found  capable  of  easy  adjustment  by  friendly 
negotiation.  One  point  more  is  worthy  of  record — tlie 
oanstancy  of  the  town  Co  those  who  serve  it.  Uany  of  the 
leading  manu&ctorers  and  other  citizens  are  memben  of 
the  local  governing  bodies,  and  these  and  the  parliamentary 
lepresentatives  aie  rarely  changed  by  their  oonalituenla. 

Sutory. — Owiog  to  Its  rapid  eipaailon,  and  the  eomnqnent 
BawUMS  of  most  of  the  pablla  and  other  biiildingi,  Birmingham 
1*  oRen  luppoied  to  ba  a  mDdarn  lawn.     It  ia  really  one  of  the 

the  Saion  period.  Proof  of  this  wu  (iran  In  130S  by  William 
da  Bermingham,  than  lord  of  the  maoor,  who  ibawad  in  a  law- 
snit  that  hii  aaeaiton  bad  a  market  in  the  place,  and  levied 
loll*,  before  the  Conc^DesC.  Borne  aathan  have  endeavored  to 
Identity  the  town  with  the  auppoiad  Rocnan  itation  oalled 
BremeDiam,  bat  tbis  olalm  hai  long  linoe  been  abandoned  a* 
fabulous.  The  origin  of  Iha  name  ii  untraoeabl*,'  the  apslUng 
of  It  is  traceable  in  abont  100  different  formi.  Dugdale,  the 
biatcrian  of  Warwiokabira,  adopta  Bromwysham,  and  legards 
it  aa  of  Saxon  darivatioa.  Bultsn,  the  biilorian  of  Biru  ' 
bam,  baa  the  (knoiful  etymology  of  Bram  {broom],  uyck  (i 
Boanl),  aod  /tain  (a  home),  making  together,  the  bome  oe 
hill  by  the  heath.    As  regarda  the  hlatory  of  the  town. 
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Id  Dimstdag  Book  It  ia  latad  at  four  mtlei  of  land  witli 
mile  of  wooda,  the  whole  valued  at  £103.  Two  bundred  yeara 
later  th«  family  of  De  Ewmingham,  tba  owuen  of  tba  plaea, 
some  Into  tight,— one  of  tbem,  Vllllam,  being  killed  at  the 
battle  ot  Eveabam,  in  IZfit,  fighting  with  Bimon  de  Hontlbrt 
and  the  barooa  againat  Henry  the  Third.  Tba  Bon  of  this  Wil- 
liam aftsrwaidi  took  part  in  the  Frenoh  war,  end  waa  made 
priioaer;  hia  father'a  estalei,  forfaitad  by  traaion,  were  re- 
stored to  him.  Thenaeforward  we  find  the  family  engaged  in 
varioul  looal  and  othar  olSoai,  but  aeamingly  abataining  from 
polilisB.  Tbay  held  tba  nlaaa  until  U27,  when  Edward  de 
Bermingham  waa  deprired  of  hit  property  by  ineana  of  John 
Dudley,  duke  of  Northamberland,  who  trumped  ap  a  pretended 
eharge  ot  riot  and  robbary  againat  him,  end  preoured  Oirming. 
ham  for  himself.  On  the  allainder  of  Dndley  the  manor  nused 
la  the  Crown,  and  was  graolsd  to  Thomas  Harrow,  of  Borki. 
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well,  from  whom  by  Barriago  and  daSMot  it  went  ta  Cbrislo- 
pher  Maagrave,  and  ftnallj,  as  nguit  tba  only  valuable  part — 
tba  market  tolli — by  porcAite  to  the  town  itaalf.  In  the  Van 
of  the  Rosea  It  doea  not  seem  that  Binningham  took  any  part; 
but  energy  revived  in  tba  clyil  war  under  Cbaries  I.,  wb«i  the 
lawn  ilded  antlvely  with  the  Farllamenlariaaa.  In  IMl,  wIi«B 
Oharlea  waa  marshlng  from  Shrewabury  to  reliave  Banbuy, 
tba  Birmingham  people  aaiied  part  of  bis  baggage,  iaolndinf 
mneh  plate,  money,  aod  wine,  which  they  sent  tji  the  Parlia- 
mentary garriaon  at  Warwiok.  Before  the  batUe  of  BdgeUIt 
Charlea  reated  for  two  nights  at  Aalon  Ball,  near  the  town,  a* 
the  gueat  of  Sir  Thomas  Holte.  The  Birmingham  people  re- 
aenled  thla  by  helping  the  Parliamentarian  a  to  eannooade  the 
hall  and  to  levy  a  flna  upon  Sir  Thomaa  Holte.  They  also  set 
to  work,  and  aupplied  the  ParliameDtary  army  with  IS.OW 
■word  bladai,  nfasing  to  make  a  single  blade  for  the  Royalists. 
Theae  manifsstationa  of  hostility  wars  avenged  in  April,  IMS, 
by  Prince  Rnpert,  who,  with  1(100  men  and  several  piaosa  of 
artillery,  attacked  the  town,  planting  bia  oannon  on  an  emi- 
nence near  Sparbbrook,  ttill  known  at  Camphiil.  The  towns 
people  resitted,  bat  were  beaten,  many  peraons  being  killed  ai 
woaaded.  Amongit  the  former  was  Lord  Denbigh,  one  of  the 
Boyaliit  oKoera.  Having  oif  tured  the  place,  Prinsa  Rnpert 
allowed  hia  troopa  to  plnnder  It,  to  bum  about  elgh^  honaea, 
and  to  set  their  priionen  to  raniom.  He  alao  levied  a  fine  of 
£30,000,  eqaal  to  at  leaat  £11)0,000  of  tba  preaenC  value  of 
money.  Thla  bitter  leiiou  kept  Binningham  qniet  during  Uw 
reat  of  the  oivil  war,  thoagh  the  aympatbies  of  (he  people  with 
tba  Parliamentarian  a  ware  nnabaled.  In  IMi  Birminghani 
luffered  heary  loasea  by  the  plague,  great  nnmberf  ~'  ->— ' 
being  bnried  in  the  Peat  Pi^d,  at  Ladywood,  then 
place  far  oultlda  tba  town,  but  long  dnee  thlokly  cot 
buildinga.  In  ISSB  the  Revelation  provoked  a  (emi 
break  of  Froteataot  feeling.  James  II.  had  given  timber  tma 
the  royal  foreit  of  Keedwood,  near  Barton,  to  bnild  a  Catholic 
ehapel  and  convent  In  a  piaoe  atlll  sailed  ICaai-honae  Lane. 
Tbia  edifiee  the  mob  promptly  deatroyed  when  James  gKVw 
plsoe  to  William  and  Mary.  Rather  more  than  a  eentnrj  at 
quiet  proaperlty  enaned,  and  then  oooorred  the  seiioaa  Mi4 
moat  lameatabl*  outbnak  of  popular  fury  known  as  the  Chnnb 
and  King  rioU  of  1781.  For  tome  years  then  had  been  mneb 
politioal  aotlvity  in  Birmingham,  the  dieienten,  partienlaHy 
the  Unitarians,  being  deairooa  of  relief  fnim  the  politioal  and 
religioua  diaabllltiea  under  whlob  they  labored.  The  leader  in 
theia  movemecta  was  the  famoua  Dr.  Priestley,  who  kept  np  as 
active  controversy  with  the  local  clergy  and  albers,  and  thus 
drew  upon  hinuelf  and  his  eo-religioniits  the  hatred  of  tha 
more  violent  members  of  the  (Thnroh  and  Tory  party,  Th* 
smoaldering  Br*  broka  out  on  the  oooasion  of  the  Franeh  Revo- 
lutloD.  On  the  Uth  ot  July  a  dinner  of  Blraingbaia  Uberala 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel  to  oelabrate  the  destnetion  of  tfaft 
Baetile.  This  waa  the  signal  of  a  popular  outbreak.  A  Chnirk 
and  King  mob,  enoourmged  and  orgaulied  by  leaden  of  better 
station,  but  who  were  too  aawardly  to  show  thamsdvea,  bcgaa 
an  attack  npon  the  Unitarians.  Dr.  Printley  was  not  pnaant 
at  the  dinner,  bat  hli  home  at  Fur  Hill,  Sparkbrvok,  wai  on* 
of  the  flrat  to  be  aacked  and  bamt — bit  library  and  laboratory, 
with  aU  hia  manoscrlpts,  the  neorda  of  lite-long  amentilla  and 
philoeophloal  inquiriei,  perishing  in  the  flamea.     The   hon 

and  library  ot  Hutton,  the  hlator '  - 

deatroyed.    The  Unitarian  chapel 

trtlonging  to  mBmbars  of  the  seat  were  BacKaa  aoq  dbih^  xd* 
riot  oonlinued  until  a  itrong  body  of  troopa  was  marohad  into 
the  town,  hut  before  their  arrival  damage  to  the  amonnt  of 
more  than  £80,000  had  bwin  done.  Borne  of  the  r)a(era  perish- 
ed ill  the  bnming  buildinga,  in  the  oallart  of  which  they  diank 
tbemtelvaa  into  ttopefaction.  Otbors  ware  tried  and  imprisoaed, 
aod  four  of  the  prisoners  were  hanged.  The  peTSeoiitad  Ual- 
tariaus  recovered  a  imall  part  of  their  loasea  from  the  man  ty; 
bat  Dr.  PHealley  bimaelf,  owing  to  (he  unwortfay  pr«)udieea 

United  States  of  Ameriea,  where  he  apent  the  rest  ot  his  life. 
A  lata  atonement  waa  made  by  the  town  (o  bia  memorv  in  lETS, 
by  the  erection  of  a  atatoe  in  hia  honor  in  front  of  Uie  Town- 
Hall,  and  the  fonndation  of  a  Priestley  ocholarahip  at  the  Mid- 
laud  laatitute. 

As  If  ashamed  of  the  aiceaset  of  IT01,  Birmingham  thenoe- 
forth  became  a  Ihorongbly  Liberal  aad,  with  one  or  two  eieep- 
tiont,  a  peaoefal  town.  In  the  dismal  period  fron  181T  to  ISO, 
when  the  manufaatariug  diitricts  were  heavily  diatresaad  and 
were  diatorbed  by  rioU,  Blrmiagham  nmained  quiet.  Bvcs 
when  some  of  the  inhabitanlt  were  tried  and  punished  Ibr  de- 
ig    parliamentary  representation,   and   for  e 


and  antiqoary,  wore  also 


Charlea  Wolaeley  aa  their  delegate,  t 
of  violence — the  wiae  oounacle  of  (he  leaders  inducing  orderly 
submiaaion  to  (he  law.  The  aome  prndent  Donn*  was  obttTved 
when  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  1S31-11  (ha  Poliiieal  OaioB 
wu  formed,  under  the  leadenhlp  of  Thomaa  Altwood,  to  pro- 
mote the  pasaing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Almost  the  whole  towa, 
and  great  part  of  the  aurrounding  diatriot,  jotuod  in  this  sgica- 
tion;    vast  meetings  were  held  on   Newhall  Hill,    than  nrj, 


BIRON— BISHOP. 


mooh  telk  of  mkrsbing  upon  Loodoa  100,000  itrODgj  bat, 
owiDg  to  th*  flrroneai  ud  itatMinanBhip  a(  Mr.  Atlwood  uid 
bla  kuodkUi,  ther«  «■  no  rioting  or  uij  liBii  of  vlolnuM. 
UltiiMtolj  tho  Poliliial  Union  laooMdcd  in  Iti  ohi»t,  uid 
Birmiogham  helptd  to  ■eoun  for  Iha  nation  thi  BohanoblM- 
Bint  of  the  middi*  oIum*  mod  othst  politisil  nroniii.  One 
kiaanUDn  to  th*  truqailUlT  of  the  town  hu  to  be  reoarded — 

of  riota  In  1830,  daring  the  Ohartlit  kgitatioa. 

K  atroog  hold  In  BirQ3ngh»m,  >nd,  nnder  th* 

InfliMBO*  of  Hr.  Peugnl  O'Connor  ud  loni*  of  kie  UHoi>l«>, 
nlghtU  iMBtingi  of  m  lhr*»t«ning  ohuraoter  w*r«  held  in  th* 
Bnll  King.  The  muiitmtoa  iHolred  to  pat  these  down,  end 
luTing  ohtained  the  help  of  k  detuhment  of  the  metropolitwi 
polioe—th*  town  then  heTiag  do  [oeal  polLea  foroe— k  meeting 
wu  disponed,  and  a  riot  enaned,  whioh  reinlted  in  i^jnrj  to 
■ereral  penoni,  and  reqnired  mililar?  fone  to  lappreu  It. 
Thia  happened  on  the  4th  of  Jalj.  On  the  ISth  of  tha  avne 
month  another  meeting  took  plaoe,  and  the  nob,  atrongl; 
•rmed  and  numbering  manj  tbouanda,  let  lire  to  aertral 
houiei  in  the  Bull  Ring,  aomo  of  whioh  were  hurned  to  the 

Eoond,  and  othen  were  greallir  damaged.     The  milltarf  again 
tarfered,  and  order  wu  reMor«l,  aereral  of  the  ringleadera 
belBf  aflarwarda  tried  and  imprieoned  for  their  ahars  In  the 

ftcoeioni  attaeha  of  a  lecturer  named  Murph;  upon  the  Roman 
Catholloi,  whiah  led  to  the  sacking  of  a  atreet  ehiefl;  Inhabited 
bj  Iriihmen;  bat  lbs  incident  wm  aomparatirel;  trivial,  and 
further  diaordera  ware  praTSnted  bj  the  prompt  ution  of  the 
aatboritlet.  {i.  t.  >) 

BntON,  Arxavd  db  Gontaui.T,  k  b&ron  and  manh&I 
of  Fntnoe,  utd  *,  celebrated  geneml,  who  signAliied  him- 
aelf  bj  hii  vabr  sod  conduct  in  (everal  li^iea  and  battles 
in  the  16th  centary.  He  was  made  grand  m««ter  of  the 
■itiller;  in  166B,  and  commanded  at  the  ai^e  of  Rochelle, 
and  in  Qtiienne.  He  was  one  of  the  firat  who  declared  for 
Henij  IV.;  he  brought  a  part  of  Normandy  under  his 
sal^ectioD,  and  dinuaded  him  froDi  retiring  to  England  or 
Bochelle.  Biron  wa«  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  aim 
of  Epemaj,  Jnlj  26, 15Q2.  He  wia  a  maa  of  coouderable 
literal^  attainmoils,  and  naed  to  oarry  a  pocket-book,  in 
which  he  noted  cTcrjEhing  that  appeared  remarkable. 
This  gare  riM  to  a  proverb  at  oourt.  when  a  person  hap- 

Ened  to  Mj  anything  unconunon,  "  You  hare  found  that 
Biron's  pocket-book." 

BIBON,  CHAai.ES  dx  Gostaclt,  son  of  the  above  and 
bom  In  IS62,  creaited  duke  of  Biron  and  adminl  of  France 
bj  Henry  IV.,  was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity,  bnt  fickle 
aod  treacberouB.  In  1601  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador  to 
the  conrt  of  Queen  Elisabeth  to  announce  bis  Tojal  mas- 
let's  marriage  with  Maij  of  Medici ;  but  being  diseoveted 
in  a  treaaonabla  correspondence  with  Spain,  he  was  bo- 
h«*dsd  in  (he  Bastille  at  Paris,  July  SI,  1S02.  The  extent 
to  which  he  had  carried  his  tresson  was  not  great,  and 
Henry  by  sparing  hia  life  would  not  have  shown  undue 


BIBS  NIMBUD.    Bee  BuTI/iir,  p.  168. 

BISACX;iA,  a  city  of  Iisly,  in  the  Principato  Ulterior^ 
60  miiea  E.  of  Kaples.  It  is  a  bishopric  in  ooiyanction 
with  St,  Angelo,  and  coatains  fi342  inhabitants.  Formerly 
it  was  the  chief  city  in  a  principality  belonging  to  the 
Pignatelli  family,  and  it  is  beliered  to  occupy  the  site  of 
tlie  ancient  Bomulea,  a  Samnite  town  of  considerable  hh, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Branans  about  297  ko. 

BISC.^Yj  or  VizOATA,  one  of  the  three  Basque  proviiKei 
of  Spain,  with  the  title  ot  Seignory.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
M.  by  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  K.  by  Quipuicoa, 
8.  by  Alava,  and  W.  by  Bontander.  Its  area  is  845  square 
mUes,  and  its  population  in  1867  was  183,098.  The  coast- 
line, which  extends  from  Ondarroa  to  a  short  distance  to 
the  east  of  Castro,  is  bold  and  rugved,  and  in  some  places 
if  deeply  indented.  The  onlf  nver  of  any  sixe  is  Iha 
Nervion  or  Ibaiiabal,  on  which  Bilbao  is  situated;  the 
others,  which  are  numerous,  are  merely  large  mountain 
atreanu.  The  surlace  of  the  country  is  for  l£e  most  part 
TBry  mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  is  dlTersiBed  with 
anmerouB  narrow  valleys  and  small  plains.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  naked  calcareous 
rock,  but  most  Of  them  are  covered  to  their  summits  with 
forests  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  or  pine  trees.  Holly  and  artiutus 
are  aleo  common,  and  tune  and  heath  abound  in  the  poorer 
parts.  TheprovinceprDduceswheat,maise,barley,rye,flaK, 
Itrapea,  peaches,  apples,  and  other  frtiita.    The  lanoi  are 

Eneiallysmail,  and  are  lor  the  moat  part  tilled  by  manual 
bor.    The  wild  boar,  lynx,  fox,  and  other  wild  animals, 
tn  toaad   in  the   forealsi   and  deer,  rabbits,  psrlridges, 


woodcocks,  and  other  kinds  of  game  are  plenUful.  Shecrp 
and  goats  aretbe  orindpal  domestic  animals.  In  minerals 
Biscay  is  very  rich.  Iron  of  the  Gneot  quality  is  found  Id 
almost  erer^  part,  and  forms  a  main  article  of  export. 
The  best  minoi  are  those  of  Bomorostro,  near  the  coast 
The  amount  obtained  in  1868  was  about  80,000  loMk. 
Lead,  line,  alum,  and  sulphur,  are  also  present  in  smaller 
quantities;  and  marble,  lime,  and  sandstone  are  sbundant. 
The  manufoctare  at  the  iron  ore  is  the  chief  branch  of 
industry;  but  porcelain,  linens,  copper  and  brsi 
- ^  '  -■.her,  '  '     -'      ■"•     -  ' 


ropea,  and  leather,  are  also  producM.    The  fisheries 
actively  prosecuted   along  the  coast  bj  a  hardy  n 
flahers,  wno  were  the  fint  of  their  craft  in  Europe  to 


besides  Porlugalele,  are  Pie  cia,  Bermeo,  and  Hea.  After 
the  &II  of  the  Romans  tills  Cantabrian  province  came  suc- 
ceeeively  into  the  hands  of  the  Buevi,  Franks,  and  Oolhs, 
and  formed  for  some  time  an  IndepeDdait  lordship.  The 
legislative  authority  was  exercised  by  the  lord  and  a  Junto 
of  popular  representatives.  The  latter  regutarlv  assembled 
every  two  yean,  and  on  any  emergency  held  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  under  an  old  tree  at  Guernica.  Although 
incorporated  with  Bpsio,  the  Biscayans  still  maintain  a 
repuiilican  form  of  adminisiration,  nominating  their  own 
govemora  and  magistrates,  regulating  (he  amount  of  th« 
taxes,  and  eiercUmg  various  other  privilegce.  They  are 
a  brave  and  active  people,  and  their,  history  is  largely 
composed  of  exploits  in  defence  of  their  lib^tie&  For 
their  linguistic  and  ethnographic  affinities,  see  the  article 
BAS<tUK  Pbovikcs.  The  name  Biscay  b  not  onfrequentlr 
employed  ss  geographically  equivalent  to  Bssqne,  In  that 
case  including  the  three  provinces  of  Biscay  proper,  Gni- 
puEcoa,  and  Alava. 

BISCAY,  Bat  or,  in  French  the  Qalte  de  C 
and  the  Boman  Suiui  Javifanicui^an  exteoMvegnlf  01  .., 
of  tlie  Atlantic,  enclosed  by  (be  iKHtbam  coast  of  Sp<dn 
and  the  western  coast  of  France.  It  extends  from  the 
island  of  Uahant,  on  the  coast  of  Finistdr^  to  Cspe  Ortecal 
on  the  north  of  dalida.  In  the  Spanish  portion  ot  Um 
bay  tlie  water  is  about  200  lalhoma  dee[^  while  in  tbe 
French  portion  it  is  only  20  fathoms.  Navigation,  is 
impeded  by  strong  westerlv  winds,  and  by  Bennel's  Cor- 
rent,  which  sets  in  from  Ine  weal  and  sweeps  along  th» 
tou(faem  and  eastern  shores  aometimea  at  a  rate  of  27  miles 
a  day.  The  Loire,  Charante,  Oironde,  and  Adour,  besiileB 
iller  streams  from  the  Spanish  motmlains,  fall 


into  the  Iny. 

EISCEOLIA,  perhaps  the  ancient  ITatUAm,  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  situated 
on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  Adriatic,  21  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Bari.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
numerous  churches  and  convenls,  and  a  theatre.  Some 
ruiiu  still  exist  of  a  hospilal,  founded  b^  Bohemund  for 
pilgriina  to  the  Holy  Land.  Its  harbor  is  onlj  accesaibla 
to  small  ressels,  and  it  has  little  tradeu  Being  destitute  of 
springs,  it  liss  numerous  reservoin  for  the  collection  of 
lain-waler.    Population,  21,371. 

BISCHW 
Strasburg,  c 

factures  of  woollen  and  linen  stu^  oil,  soap,  earthen- 
ware, &&,  and  some  trade  in  hopa,  hemp,  leather,  and 
tobacco.  Population  in  IS71,  9220,  mctuding  that  of 
Hanholfen,  which  numbered  689. 

BISCUIT.    Bee  Bakimo,  page  217. 

BISHOP,  the  title  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  set  over 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  at  a  Ttrf  earlr  period  in  the 
Christian  church.  Tbe  wotil  is  derived  &om  tbe  Saxon 
biaeaai,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Oreek  word  epitovpot, 
which  signifies  an  "overlooker"  or  "overseer,"  and  the 
churches  in  which  the  order  of  bishops  is  reoogoiied  as 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  order  of  preabytert  ai* 
B»led  "Episcopal  cnurcbes."  The  early  history  of  the 
Episcopal  order  is  obscure,  hut  it  would  appear  that  the 
Gnt  bishops  were  eslahiiahed  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Christendom,  and  each  bishop  had  a  certun  territorial 
district  placed  under  his  supenntendenoe,  whence  the  dAj 
was  termed  the  see  [ttdts]  or  the  bishop,  and  die  district  hb 

erisli  ( iropoixla),  and  subsequently  his  diocese  (itraU^ifJ. 
course  of  time  the  districts  assigned  to  the  Sat  bishopa 


beoune  too  populotu,  wbereupon  the  deigj  of  each  dio- 
cese, as  the  case  might  be,  appear  to  have  utembled  and 
to  hare  Mibdirided  the  dioceee,  and  to  have  selected  a 
second  bishop,  and  so  bishops  and  dioceses  were  multiplied, 
according  to  tlie  wants  uf  tlie  churches,  until  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  reserve  the  right  of  erecting  new 
bishoprics  to  provincial  councils,  and  this  reserrslion  was 
made  a  rule  of  the  church  by  a  decree  uf  the  Council  of 
Sardica.  Meauwhile  the  bishops  of  the  new  sera  had 
grouped  themselves  round  the  bishupe  of  the  more  ancient 
sees,  who  exercised  over  them  a  certain  spiritual  authorilj 
as  primate^  and  presided  in  their  oouocils ;  and  as  some  of 
tlie  great  cities  in  which  the  sees  of  the  fiist  bishops  had 
been  established  were  distinenished  bj  the  title  or  "me- 
tropolis," or  mother-oitv,  and  were  in  fact  the  t^ief  ddes 
of  civil  pKviaces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  bishops  of 
those  sees  came  to  be  distinguished  bj  the  title  of  metro- 
politan bishups,  and  exercised  a  superior  authority  in  the 
councils  of  the  church  in  iiroportion  to  the  greater  import- 
ance of  their  respective  se«e.  This  superior  digaity  of 
the  metropolitan  bbhops  over  the  others  was  formal!? 
recognized  at  the  Council  of  Nicea  as  being  in  accordance 
with  custom.  Upon  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  a  coercive  jurisdiction 
WM  engrailed  on  the  spiritual  superiority  of  the  metropoli- 
tan, and  the  district  over  which  the  metropolitan  exercised 
this  jurisdiction  was  termed  his  province,  the  earliest 
ecdraiastical  provinces  being  for  the  meet  nut  coo terminous 
with  the  civil  provinces  of  Uie  empire.  Prom  the  circum- 
stance that  there  was  no  metropolitan  city  in  Western 
Africa,  the  term  metropolitoa  was  never  adopted  in  the 
Carthaginian  Church,  tiie  senior  bishop  of  that  church 
being  termed  the  primate,  aud  having  precedence  and 
authority  as  such  over  the  other  bishops. 

In  the  Church  of  Borne  the  Pope  claims  of  right  the 


af>pointment  of  all  thebishops;  but  the  exercise  of  this 
nglit  is  modified  by  concordats  with  the  sovereigns  of  the 
respectite  states.    In  France,  since  the  concordat  between 


Pope  Leo  X.  and  King  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  has  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  the  bialinps,  but  the  nomi- 
nation is  subject  to  the  Pope's  confirmation.  In  Austria 
(with  the  exception  of  four  bishoprics),  iu  Bavaria,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Portugal,  the  bishops  are  also  nominated  by 
the  sovereign.  In  some  countries  the  bishops  are  elected 
by  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church,  as  in  Wurtembeig, 
or  bv  the  bishops  of  the  province,  as  in  Ireland.  In  Eng- 
laad,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  Belgium,  the 
Pope  selects  one  out  of  a  list  of  candidates  submitted  to 
him  by  the  chapter.  In  all  cases  the  bishop-nominate  or 
the  bisliop-elec^  as  the  case  may  be^  has  to  obtain  from  the 
Hoi/  See  certain  letten^  entitled  provisions,  to  authorize 
his  consecration,  and  to  recommend  him  to  the  protection  of 
the  sovereien  and  to  the  good  offices  of  his  metropolitan. 

In  the  Cliuich  of  Russia,  after  its  separation  from  tliat 
of  Constaatinople,  the  right  to  elect  a  bishop  was  for  some 
centuries  vested  in  a  synod  of  bishops,  hut  by  a  regulation 
of  the  Eknperor  Peter  the  Qreat,  the  Holy  Synod  was  re- 
stricted to  reoommend  two  persons  to  the  sovereign  for  him 
to  select  one  of  them  to  In  Whop.  This  regulation,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  observed,  and  the  sovereign,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  sets  aside  the  list  submitted  to  him  by  the  Synod,  aod 
oominstee  of  his  own  choice  a  person  whom  the  Synod  is 
obliged  to  elect  In  Russia  a  diocese  sometimes  contains 
two  capitaJ  cities,  and  the  bishop  has  his  title  from  both. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Levant,  properly  called  the  Greek 
<%urcb,  which  is  governed  bv  the  finir  patriarchs  of  Cun- 
Btantinonle,  Antiuch,  Jerusalem,  and  AlexondrU,  each 
fatriarcli  has  the  right  of  confirming  the  elediun  of  the 
.  bishops  within  his  palriarchats;  but  the  firman  or  baral  of 
the  sultan  is  likewise  ueceseai;  to  give  full  authority  to  the 
bishops  after  their  confirmation. 

The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  are  twenty-eight 
in  number,  two  of  tfaem  being  metivpolitans,  namely,  Can- 
terbury and  York,  who  enjoy  the  more  dignified  title  of 
archbishop,  and  have  a  special  precedence  asigned  to  them 
by  law  fsee  AscHsraHop).  The  twenty-six  diocesan  bish- 
op^ with  the  exception  of  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
wuo  is  designated  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  are  lords 
of  parliament,  and  take  precedence  of  the  l>arons  iu  tlie 
House  of  Lords ;  buttbejunior  bishop  for  the  time  being 
is,  by  statute,  disentitled  from  being  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment. From  this  disqualification  3ie  bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester  are  ezempL    These  three  biahojis 


other  bishops,  the  latter  taking  precedence  of  one  another 
acoording  to  the  dale  of  their  appointment.  The  joniot 
bishop  who  has  a  seat  in  parliamoit  acts  as  chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  bishops  eierdae  certain 
spiritual  functions  which  are  held  not  to  be  witfaln  the 
competence  of  the  presbyters.  They  alone  can  adminlir 
the  rite  of  oonfinnotion  to  baptised  persons,  and  thej  alone 
can  ordain  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry.  These  func- 
tions the  bishops  exercise  in  rirtue  of  their  order,  bat  they 
are  also  empowered  by  law  to  exercise  a  certain  jniiadic- 
tion  over  all  consecrated  places  and  over  ail  orda&ed  per- 
sons. This  jurisdiction  they  exercise  for  the  mo^  p«it 
tlirough  their  consistorial  courts,  or  throngh  commiasioiien 
appointed  under  3  and  4  VicU  c  8S,  called  the  Chnrch  IM»- 
ciptine  AcL  The  bishope  also  exercise  a  certain  jurisdic- 
tion over  marriages,  inasmuch  as  they  have  by  the  canons 
of  the  Church  of  England  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
proclamation  of  banns  before  marriage.  These  dispeota- 
tions  are  termed  marriage  licensee,  and  their  legal  validity 
is  recogoiied  by  the  Marriage  Act,  i  Geo.  IV.  c.  76.  The 
bishops  had  formerly  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  validity  of  marriages  and  the  status  of  married  per- 
sona, but  this  jurisdiction  hss  been  transferred  from  the 
consistorial  courts  of  the  bishops  to  a  court  of  the  Ciowa 
by  20  and  21  Vict,  c  S5.  The^  have  in  a  similar  maimer 
been  relieved  uf  their  jurisdiction  in  testamentai7  matter* 
and  in  matters  of  defamation  and  of  brawling  in  chnrcfaea* 
and  the  only  jurisdiction  which  the?  continne  to  exerase 
over  the  general  laity  is  with  r^anl  to  their  nse  of  the 
churches  and  churchyards.  The  churchwardens,  who  are 
representative  officers  of  the  parishes,  ore  also  executive 
officers  of  the  bishops  in  all  matters  touching  the  decency 
aud  order  of  the  churches  and  of  the  chtirehyardo,  bM 
they  are  responsible  to  the  bishops  for  the  due  discharge 
of  their  duties;  but  the  abolition  of  charch-rotes  has  re- 
lieved the  churchwardens  of  the  most  onerous  part  of  their 
duties,  which  was  connected  with  the  stewardship  of  the 
church  funds  of  their  parishes. 

The  bishops  are  still  authorised  by  law  to  dedicate  and 
set  apart  buildings  for  the  solemnisation  of  divine  service, 
and  grounds  for  the  performance  of  burials,  according  to 
the  ntee  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
such  buildings  and  grounds,  after  they  h.tre  been  duly  ooo- 
secrated  accordii^  to  taw,  cannot  bediverted  to  any  secular 
purpose  except  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  parlia- 

The 


bishops  of  Englsnd  have  also  jurisdiction  to  t 
rks  who  may  M  presented  to  benefices  within 


their 


sufficiency  of  each  clerk  within  twenty-eight  dan,  after 
which  time,  if  they  have  not  rejected  him  as  iosoOciecUy 
qualified,  they  are  bound  to  institute  him,  or  to  lior — 


the  temporalities  of  the  benefice.  Where  the  bl^iop  him- 
self is  patron  of  a  benefice  within  his  own  diocese  he  is 
empowered  to  collate  a  clerk  to  ii, — in  other  words,  to  coo- 
fer  It  on  the  clerk  without  the  latter  being  presented  to  him. 
Where  the  clerk  himself  is  patron  of  tlie  living;,  the  Inshup 
may  institute  him  on  his  own  petition.     See  Behsfick. 

The  qualifications  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
are,  that  he  should  be  a  learned  presbyter  of  at  leaat  thir^ 
yeais  of  ave,  bom  in  lawful  matrimony,  and  of  good  life 
and  behavior.  The  mode  of  his  appointment  is  regulated 
by  24  Henry  VIII.  c  20.  Upon  the  avoidance  of  a  bish- 
opric the  Crown  is  authorised  to  issue  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  see  a  license  fiir 
them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  mimve  containing  the  name  of  the  persmi  whom 
they  are  to  elect.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  tbeieapoa 
required,  within  twelve  days,  to  elect  the  person  so  named 
by  tlie  Crown  to  be  the  bishop  of  the  vacant  see,  biling 
which  election  the  Crown  is  empowered  to  name,  by  lettcn 
patent  under  the  Great  Seal  addressed  to  the  ardibiaho^ 
and  metropolitan  of  the  province,  such  person  to  be  tuahop 
as  the  Crown  shall  thinic  able  and  conveninit.  _  Upon  lh« 
election  being  reported  to  the  Crown,  a  mandate  imues  fron 
the  Crown  to  the  archbishop  and  metropolitan,  requesting 
him  and  coiumandiog  him  to  confirm  Ills  election,  and  i» 


Inmt  and  0DDsecra.'e  tlie  biahop-elect,  Thereupoi 
■rchbishop  iniiea  a  commision  to  his  vic«r-gen<ral  u>  ez- 
unine  fonoall?  Ihe  proMM  of  the  electioa  of  the  bisbop, 
■od  lo  Biipplf  by  tuB  nulhoritr  all  defect*  in  matters 
of  ibnUi  and  to  adminuter  to  iKe  biihop-elect  the  oaths 
of  all^ianoe,  of  BOpramac;,  and  of  canonical  obedience. 
After  tEia  rormal  coi^rmiUion  of  the  bishop's  election  hag 
t*k«u  place,  the  archbiahop,  with  the  aaistance  of  at  least 
two  biahopa,  proceeds  to  consecrate  the  bishop-elect.  The 
■neat  important  part  of  the  religions  ceremony  on  this  oc- 

in  die  archbishop  and  the  bishorn  plaaug  their  hands 
eimoltaneotuly  npon  the  heud  of  the  bishop-elect  kneeUng 
before  them,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  com- 
mitting to  him  his  office  of  bishop;  after  which  the  arcli- 
bishop  dejiren  to  him  the  HoIt  Bible  aod  atldreaeea  to  him 
•  short  admonition  to  preach  faithfully  the  Word  of  God. 
Tfao  bishop  is  required  aflenrards,  by  statute,  to  do  homage 
lo  the  Croim,  apon  which  be  i«  put  into  posaesaion  of  the 
temporalities  of  his  see.    In  the  esse  of  the  avoi 


BISHOP— BISHOP-AUCKLAND. 
1  the 


e  avoidance  of 


o  cooSrm 

Mud  consecrate  the  archbiehop^led,  antt  the  prac^ce  Is,  for 
the  mcM  part,  for  the  archbiBhop  of  the  other  province  to 
•end  a  oommiasion  to  foor  or  more  bisliope  of  the  province 
of  the  arehbitho^-elect  to  confirm  his  electioa  and  lo  inveat 


1  contioaed  for  throe 


Doubts  having  been  raised  wbelber  a  bishop  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England^being  a  lord  of  parliament,  oonld  re- 
ngn  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House  of  parliament,  although 
several  precedents  to  that  e&ect  are  on  record,  a  statute  of 
tlie  realm  (IS  and  20  Vict.  c.  IIG),  which  U  oonOued  to 
the  case  of  the  bishops  of  London  and  Durham,  was  passed 
in  1S6S,  declaring  Uiat  on  the  naignation  of  their  sees 
being  accepted  by  their  reepecUve  metiopolitana,  thcee 
bishops  should  cease  to  sit  as  fords  of  parliament,  and  their 
■eea  ahonid  be  filled  up  in  the  manaer  provided  by  law  in 
the  cue  of  the  avoidance  of  a  bishopric  By  a  SDBsequent 
statute  (32  and  33  Vict  c.  Ill),  provision  lias  been  made 
ibr  the  case  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  being  permanently 
incapacitaled  by  age  or  moilal  inflrmitj.  Kuie  archbishbp 
or  bishop  is  capahle  of  executing  sn  act  of  resignation,  a 
representation  may  be  made  to  the  Crown,  which  is  em- 

Cowered  to  declan  the  see  to  be  vacant,  but  if  the  arch- 
ishop  or  bishop  shoold  l>e  incapacitated  from  intimating 
hia  desire  Lo  resign  his  bishopric,  the  Crown  may  grant  a 
lioeDMi  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  tlie  cathedral  church  of 
the  diocese  to  appoint  a  bishop-coadjutor.  This  ' 
be  in  fi}roe  for  two  yean:  it  has  been 
years  mors  by  85  snd  86  VicL  c.  40. 

A  pecnlisr  institutioo  of  the  Church  of  Eiwlsnd,  estab- 
lished by  2a  Henry  VUI.  c.  14,  having  been  fong  allowed 
lo  remain  dormant,  has  been  recently  revived,  under  which 
every  archbishop  and  bishop,  being  dinMMed  to  have  a  saf- 
fragai^  to  assist  bim,  rnay  name  two  honest  and  discreet 
spiritual  perstms  for  the  Crown  to  give  to  one  of  them  Che 
title,  name,  style,  and  dignity  of  a  bishop  of  any  one  of 
twenU-siz  sees  eoumeni^  in  the  statute,  as  the  Crown 
may  think  cooveuient.  The  Crown,  haying  made  choice 
of  one  of  such  penions,  is  empowered  to  present  him  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  lo  the  metropolitan,  re- 
quiring him  lo  consecrate  bim  to  the  same  name,  title, 
Myle,  and  dignity  of  a  bishop ;  and  the  person  so 
OBted  is  thereupon  entitled  to  exercis^  under  a  0( 
aion  from  the  bishop  who  has  nominatea  him,  such  author^ 
ily  and  jurisdiction,  within  the  diocese  of  such  bishop,  as 
^all  be  given  to  him  by  the  commission,  and  no  other. 


ODlonlal  biihoprios  hart  bam  siCabUihed, 
oonttltated  bj  Mtws  patent  of  ths  Crown  oaJj,  whili 
havs  bMD  iwi]flmi«d  bji  aot*  of  ths  Imparial  or  oolonial  Icgiila- 
tans.  With  retard  to  tho»  biihoprioa  which  bare  b«n  ooDiti. 
tatsd  by  litlen  patsnt  at  thi  Crown  only,  when  tbe  bi>hDpri< 
has  been  Mtabliuisd  in  a  CcdwdwIod;,  Ctas  biahop  ii  Igpilly  an 
Utlad  to  exanise  thejarifldiotion  aonfflrrfid  apoa  hioi  bj  tho  lAt 
.an  patant;  bnt  when  the  blihoprig  hH  been  eatabliihed  in  i 
•olonj  poMBiiing  at  the  tima  an  indtpaodeat  lagtilMorc,  the 
biibop  ii  not  antiUed  to  aieniiia  iiuh  Juriidiotion  unlesi  it ' 
bMD  sonflrmed  to  him  by  as  imparial  or  oolonial  tU>tnt«. 

7iort  of  thajndloial  oommittaa  of  Iha  Privy  Conooil  Id  the  i 
Ihe  biihop  of  Natal  (Hoora'i  Pri,y  Caimcit  RtporU,  S.&. 
C.  lis)  li  an  ezDDiition  of  tfaalaw  on  tbii  tubjeot.    Onthaothar 
and,  whan  biiKeprisi  have  been  oonititnted  by  lacUra  pattfit 


oCharwiu  hli  uthDrity  ii  only  paatonl  or  >piritii*1.  Xba  prao- 
liBO  adapted  by  tha  Crown,  linos  tfae  dgoigion  of  the  Jndiilal 
oommittaa  In  the  sua  of  ths  biifaop  of  Natal  hu  rsvaalsd  ths 
invalidity  of  the  lettara  patsnt  graatsd  to  niaiiy  colonial  blah- 
opi,  baa  baan  to  grant  lisanHa  to  tha  arobbiebop  of  Canlarbnry 
lo  oonaeorate  blihopi  for  the  eolonlu  wilboot  any  deBnita  dlb- 
OMa,  and  without  any  authority  to  eisroln  eoeroive  juriadio- 
tioQ-  Tha  Crown  hat  alio  revokad  the  letters  paient  erMting 
Olbraltar  iato  a  biahop's  sea,  and  the  lut  appointed  blahop  hU 
been  ooneooratod  oodor  a  lioenie  from  tha  Crown,  and  ia  a  tit- 
ular biabop,  having  only  oonisntnal  authority  in  that  oolony. 


BISHOP,  Sib  Heitbt  Bowi>xt,  mnucal  composer,  was 
bom  in  Ltnidoa  on  the  18th  November^  1786.  He  re- 
ceived his  artistic  training  from  Francisco  Bianchi,  at 
whose  instance,  probably,  he  was  employed  to  write  his 
first  work,  the  ballet  of  TameH/m  «1  Bajaui,  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  in  I80«,  ThU  proved  successful,  ind  was 
followed  within  two  ^ears  by  several  others,  of  whidi  Cb- 
metaciH,  a  pantomimic  ballet,  written  for  Dniry  Lao^niay 
be  named.  In  1809  his  first  opera,  The  CireoMian'i  Bridt, 
WHS  produced  at  Drury  Lane;  but  by  a  singular  misfortune 
the  theatre  was  burned  down  after  one  performance,  and 
the  score  of  the  work  perished  in  the  flames.  His  next 
work  of  importance,  the  opera  of  7%e  Maniac,  written  for 
the  Lyceum  in  ISIO,  establiBhed  his  reputalion,  and  prob- 
ably secured  for  him  Che  appointment  of  composer  for 
Covent  Garden  theatre.  The  numerous  works— operas, 
burlettas,  cantatas,  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  pla}[S, 
&c — which  he  composed  while  in  this  position,  are  now  in 
great  part  forgotten.  The  moet  successful  were — Tht  Vir- 
^n  U  the  Sun  (1S12),  The  MiUer  and  hU  Men  (1818), 
Qvy  Mopuuriiui  and  The  Slaet  (1816),  Maid  Maria*  and 
Ctininlrodaeuig  theairof  "Home, Sweet  Home"  (1822). 
Bb  Er^lish  sdaptatiom,  or  rather  mangled  versions,  of 
Uoaut's  Ihtt  OtMmnn  and  Figaro,  and  Boisini's  i)  Barbien 
and  QuUbame  TtU,  were  certainly  no  true  service  to 
art  It  seems  almost  incredible  ChaC  a  man  of  Bishop's 
undonbted  genius  should  have  been  so  misguided  as  to 
suppress  the  incom^panble  I^aro  overture  of  Hoiart  in 
favor  of  one  of  his  own.  In  1824  Bishop  was  induced 
by  Elliston  to  transfer  his  services  from  Covent  Garden  to 
the  rival  honae  in  Dniry  I^ite,  for  which  he  wrote  with 
unusual  care  the  opera  of  Aladdtn.  intended  to  compete 
with  Weber's  Obaron,  commissioned  by  the  other  house. 
As  was  to  be  expected  the  result  was  a  &ilure,  and  with 
Aladdin  Bishop's  career  as  an  operatic  composer  mav 
be  said  to  close.  On  the  fbrmation  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (1813)  Bishop  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors, 
and  he  took  his  turn  is  conauctor  of  ils  concerts  during 
the  period  when  lliat  office  was  held  by  different  mosicians 
in  rotation.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  "Beid" 
duur  of  music  in  Che  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  he 
resigned  the  office  in  1843.  He  was  knighted  by  the 
queen  in  1842,  beiog  the  first  musician  who  ever  received 
that  honor.  In  1848  he  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch  in  the 
chair  of  music  at  Oxford.  The  music  for  the  ode  on  the 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  Lord  Derby  as  chancellor 
of  the  university  (1853)  proved  to  be  his  last  work. 
He  died  on  the  30th  April,  1866,  in  impoverished  at- 
cumstances,  though  few  composers  ever  made  more  by 
their  tabors.  Bishop's  name  will  live  iu  connection 
with  his  numerous  glees,  songi^  and  smaller  composi- 
tions, rather  tlian  with  his  Isrger  works,  which  are  now 
seldom  or  never  performed  in  their  entirety.  His  Shake- 
speare songs  and  glees  are  fomiliar  ^vorites  with  all 
vocalists,  and  genius  is  discernible  in  not  a  few  of  them. 
His  melodies  are  clear,  flowing,  sppropriate,  and  often 
cbarming-  and  hia  harmony  is  sJways  pure,  simple,  and 
sweeL  He  was  a  prominent  exaiuple  of  Doth  the  sUenglh 
and  the  weakness  of  ths  native  English  school,  in  which 
the  name  of  Pnrcell  alone  stands  nnquesCionably  higher 
than  his. 

BISHOP-AUCKLAND,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  11  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of 
Durham.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Wear  and  the  Oaunlees :  its  streeu 
are  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  there  is  a  good  supplv  of 
water.  The  parish  church  is  1  mile  distant,  at  AucVland 
St.  Andrews,  but  there  are  several  churches  and  chapels  in 
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the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  which  a 

nortn-east  end  of  the  "  

though  irreffular   pile. 

chosea  bj  Buhop  Anlhoii?  Beck,  in  thi 

The  preaent  building  coTera  about  S 

nunded  by  a  park  of  SOO  acres.    Tl      . 

(rial  establiahmenU  are  cottoo.&cloriea  and  eagiueering 


principal  indus- 


works;  and  in  (he  neighborhood  of  the  lawn      .... 
coal-minea.    Populaiioa  of  local   itotii   district  in  1871, 
8736. 

B18H0P-ST0BTF0BD,  a  market-town  of  Endand,  on 
the  eaatem  border  of  Herte,  11  milea  S.N.E.  of  Hertford, 
and  32  milea  by  nulwa?  from  London.  It  ia  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  rirer  Stort,  a  tributary  of  the  Lea,  and 
has  thus  direct  water  commaaictition  with  the  metropolis. 
The  parish  church  of  Sl  Michael's,  a  fine  building  with  a 
tpir&  dates  from  the  reiga  of  Henry  VI.,  but  was  partly 
rebuilt  iu  1820.  A  town-house,  a  com  exchange,  a  union 
frorkhouse.  a  high  school,  a  collegiate  school,  and  a  diocesan 
trsining  school,  are  among  the  chief  buildings ;  and  there 
»n  also  pubUo  I>athg,  libraries,  and  banks.  The  industrial 
establishments  comprise  a  brewery,  malt-houses,  coach- 
works,  lime-kilns,  and  a  foundry;  and  the  trade  conaista 
<dilefly  in  p^n  and  malt.  Stortford  was  in  existence 
before  the  9orm«n  conquest;  and  its  castle,  known  as 
Waytemore  Castle,  was  preaen(«d  by  WiUiam  the  Con- 
qoeror  to  Hanrice,  bishop  of  Londtm.  and  his  sucoessois. 
The  bnilding  was,  howerer,  demolishea  by  King  John,  aod 
oalr  a  few  ruins  remain.  Sir  H.  CSiaancey,  the  historian 
«f  Hertfordshire,  and  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Taaso,  were 
both  nativca  of  Slortlbrd.  Population  of  the  pariah  in 
1871,  62fi0. 

B^OP-WEABMOUTH,  a  township  of  Durham  in 
^island,  now  incorporated  in  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Sondertand.    See  Susdeblajid. 

BISKABA,  or  Biskbi,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  pro7- 
Inoe  of  CoQstantine,  and  the  most  important  military  post 
«f  the  Sahara.  It  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Auies 
Uountains,  in  a  fertile  district,  watered  by  the  Wadi 
Biskra.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  broad,  and  its  houses 
are  for  (he  most  part  built  of  brick,  one  story  high,  and 
with  terraced  rooAi.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  ibrt  of  BL  Oermain,  the  caravanserai,  tiie  hospital,  and 
the  barracks.  A  large  caravan  trade  betwiieD  the  Sahara 
•nd  th«  Tell  passes  through  the  town;  iron,  limestone, 
and  aaltpetre  are  obtained  m  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
surroon^ng  oountry  yields  abundance  of  Taluabla  dates. 
Tbe  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  burnous  and  carpels. 
An  acdimatiiatioa  garden  haa  been  established  at  Beni- 
Uorra  by  the  French,  who  first  made  themselTes  mssteia 
of  Biskaia  in  1S44.     PopuUlion  in  1872,  7367. 

BISMUTH.    This  metal  appears  to  have 
'        n  to  the  older  metallurgical  writers. 


meaki 


it  faaving  been  fint  noticed  by  Agricola,  who 
of  it  a*  a  fbrni  of  lead,  and  deecrA>es  the  method 


M  separating  it  Irota  its  associated  minerals  by  li< 
MathMius  in  hia  BargpoHiUa^  written  between  ISfi3-l&6^ 
describea  it  as  white  like  pyntea.  and  occasionally  cubical 
Jike  marcBsit^  esaily  avenome  ny  the  fire  when  melted, 
«iid  ninniog  logelher  widi  the  tin,  which  thereby  is  ren- 
'dered  brittle  and  unsound, — the  last  remark  referring  to 
its  occorroioe  with  tin  ores  In  Saxony.  It  was  considered 
iby  tbe  miner*  as  a  hopeful  indication  of  silver  and  even 
jn  certain  cases  ia  said  to  have  been  transformed  gradually 
in(a  that  metal,  as  portions  of  the  ore  which  bad  tain  for 
aome  time  exposed  were  found  afterwards  to  be  partly  or 
wholly  chained  into  silver.  This  remark  ia  interesting, 
aa  the  aame  belief  aeems  to  have  oome  up  again  in  our 
own  lime.  The  name  WuikiUH  is  a  miner's  term,  whose 
origin  ia  oompletoly  lost ;  but  Mathesiiis  assigns  it  a  fan- 
<afal  derivation  from  Wine  -  WUm,  a  meadow,  because  in 
the  mine  it  is  found  covered  with  flowers  or  incrustations 
of  variooa  colors,  resembling  a  meadow  covered  with  bril- 
liantly colored  floweis, — an  obvious  confusion  with  tlie 
tninerals  known  as  nickel  and  cobalt  bloom,  derived  from 
the  oxidation  of  arsenides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  with  which 
native  bismuth  is  commonly  associated  in  Saxony.  It  is 
to  this  sssodatioQ  with  cobalt  and  arsenio  that  must  be 
ascribed  the  statements  that  its  principal  use  was  to  pro- 
duce a  blue  color,  and  that  it  gave  off  a  very  poisonous 
J. 1__      ™-i._  .•.,.,.   a  of  (ha  meial  Bt  that  tinie 


furnace  smoke.     The  c 


eems  to  have  been  by  pewterers,  who  added  it  to  thdr 
illoy  in  small  proportioiu  for  the  pnrpOM  rf  taimf 
'  eir  wares  bard  and  aonoroos  when  stru^  _ 
The  principal  minerals  oontaining 


theii 


metal,  having  all  the  properties 

the  most  important  ore,  occurs  i-  --         ^^ 

and  cobalt  ores  at  8chned)erg,  Saioor,  at  Wnsl  SfaBca 

in  Cornwall,  similarly  asBociaCed,  and  with  tio  ons  ai* 

mines  of  the  St.  Just  diatricL    It  is  also  fcond  m  mm 

quanUty  in  BoUvia.     2.  Tetradymit«i  or  leiliirie  immA, 


DtoSOptWL 
L  aad  mails 


1  compound  in  variable  proportions  with  tbo  mosm;4m 
element  (el luri am.  This  conbdna  from  «0  to  80  !■(««■ 
of  bismuth,  15  to  35  per  cent  of  teUnrinm,  ai 
6  per  cenL  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  usoally  i*  — - 
with  gold  ores;  the  principal  localities  are  StdieiHitiiBl 
Beltbanya  in  Hunnry,  the  gold  mining  dirtiirt  c<*n^ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  Califbmia,  and  odiw  mAM 
states  of  America.  It  was  also  found  at  the  HBuaw- 
shire  gold  mines  is  a  rarity.  3.  Bismnth  nlmr,  faiirt 
Schapbach  in  Baden,  and  near  Copiapo  in  Qiih.  ne 
mineral  from  the  former  locality  contains  27  of  omoak 
to  15  of  silver,  with  some  lead  and  solphnr,  and  a  Isdc 
iron;  and  that  from  the  latter  60  of  silver  to  1"  J*  »; 
mnlh,  the  remainder  being  copper  and  arsenic.  4.  » 
muthine^  or  bismuth  glance,  a  sulphide  of  bisniaih,  tf  us 
imposition  Bift.  containing  8Id  per  cent,  bisnntk  ai 


IS'4  per  cenL  sulphur,  crystalUvng 
prisms  isomorphous  with  antimony  glaaca.  It  ooeon  ■in 
tin  ore  at  Botallack  and  other  mines  near  St.  JnM  hi  On- 
wall,  and  in  the  Saxon  localities  giren  abore.  5.  BihsA 
ochre,  an  earthy  oxide  of  bismnth,  contaiDiDg  90  P^<^ 
bismudi  and  10  per  cent,  oxvgen,  which  is  derived  fr» 
the  oxidation  both  of  the  native  metal  and  at  tbe  ei)1|i^uJc 
6.  Bismutite,  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  bismntb,  ontslunu 
90  per  cent,  bismuth  oxide,  6-56  pw  oenL  carbtmie  "»«, 
and  3-44  per  cent  water,  another  product  of  atmn^lKnc 
action  upon  native  bismuth.  It  ia  found  priDdpally  b 
Saxony  and  South  Carolina.  Beaides  the  above  there  a 
also  a  silicate  described,  but  this  is  as  exceedingly  nit 
mineral,  a*  is  also  Hypochlorite,  a  h^iated  silicaU  auiel 
with  phosphate  of  alumina.  Practically  tbe  only  art  m 
the  native  metal,  and  of  late  years,  frMn  tbe  aopply  ■« 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand,  the  price  has  naai  •«? 
oonslderafaty.  The  bismulh  of  commerce  nmisUf  '*"^" 
both  gold  and  silver,  often  in  considerable  qoaoUly,  *»■* 
drcumstanoe  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  story  enn«l 
shout  its  transmutation  into  these  metals. 


e,  and  kMplng  it 


fiiimatb  may  b*  readily  obtajaed  la  oryitals  by  phrri^ 
poaring  it  when  m«)t*d  into  a  hasted  iron  ladl^  pimmUw 
and  soollng  it  mitil  a  anirt  Is  formed  on  the  sar- 
foot,  wUah  mnjt  tbsn  be  pisroed  by  a  rwl-lMt  iron  rod.  aad  tta 
llqald  aMal  poand  off.  Th*  Hlidiflsd  portioa  adbsHag  ta  iw 
ladle  is  tbund  to  be  oovsred  with  hopper-shued  mij^Mit.  rtKk 
an  anally  baaDlifnlly  irisml,  ewlng  la  tbe  formatioB  of  ■  tb« 
film  of  Olid*  on  tbe  larTseii,  shawing  tb«  aalus  of  thin  pisua 
This  oolorlDg  Is  only  obtsJoed  whm  tbs  natal  is  qaila  ft"  6" 
It  nay  b«  porUtd  by  nialUnf  with  about  !•  p«»  i»t 
ud  keeping  it  oonitantljstlrrwlatatsaipMata""^ 
irbsroby  the  mora  oxifiBMa 
id  foRO  k  slag  at  tha  snrfkea.     AnMba 

....ryingitfromarHDisis  by  fusing  it  with  lh«l 

to  5  par  oeat.  of  siDo,  ooraring  the  sstfaoa  wtik  ehansal  » 
prevsnt  oiidatiaa  at  tha  sIds,  whioh  takes  off  tbs  whole  of  Ai 
anaaio,  and  is  labMqusntly  remoTad  by  traataieat  witk  hydi*- 
BhloTio  Boid,  tha  punflad  bismnth  nm^ning  insolabla.  Wtei 
prepared  by  any  of  thasa  prooessaa,  Bismath  is  a  hard,  biiltla 
metal,  sod  the  frutore  is  highly  oryatalline  and  white,  with  a 
peroaptibla  led  tinga  by  raflaoCsd  light.  The  eryrtallias  farm 
!■  rhombohadra),  the  SDgle  oF  the  primaiy  ihonbohadivs  bnif 
87°  40',  or  very  oloM  to  a  cube.  Tha  apeoiae  gravis  i»  (-M. 
bat  when  laljaeted'to  great  praisare  tba  deoiity  ii  radaari  >• 
B-B.  The  malting  point  !•  IM"  C.  (MT»  Fahr.)  ( RndbwE).  « 
2B8°-S  (SIS")  (Rlamidijk).  Like  water  it  may  bo  ooolad  «•  « 
T"  C.  below  its  Creeling  point;  bot  when  soIidilleatioB  set*  ii 

the  tamperatnre  rlMS  to  480=  Fahr.,  and  of-' "'  "- 

msM  ii  oomplataly  salidlRed.    Like  ioa  it  aij 

its  Toluma  in  soildiSaatlOn,  a  property  whioh 

to  its  alloys,  nndsring  tbam  valoable  for  taking  sasts  of  ine»* 

or    relief   nirfitaes    thr    reprodnotion,  as    printing-bloaks    by 

elaotrotype  or  other  pRHwuea.     It  may  be  distilled  by  bwliag 

to  a  higher  temperatnre  in  hydrogen.     DeapraU  voUdUsed^tl 

by  inbJaotiDg  it  to  tha  aurreat  '        * 

tpaotnim  of  the  vapor  In  tbo 

lianC  green  linaa,  one  strong 

aod  a  faint  line  on  the  orasgs  Held  (Hasson). 


udn  about  A  ** 


BOO  Baam  eh 

'•'  "ro  shows  noomaa  l>"l- 

&intar  Une  na  tbe  i«< 


Gooi^Ie 


of  ai|tMulOTi  b;  heat  l>  ■MIS41,  <mlorifle  svadnetibiUtj  01,  lil- 
tm  being  1000  (C»1vart  ud  Johnton),  and  niMifla  b«at  O'OSOfi 
(Eopp).  Tha  alMtrlo  condnotlTitT  i*  119  at  U°  C,  lilTar  being 
100  at  0°  (Hatthiaaes).  Aoeordlng  to  MatCanol  the  eandnatlTltj 
Tuiai  in  tbaoryital)  iwoording  to  tha  direotloa  of  tha  dearagca. 
It  ii  the  moat  itrangl;  diamagaetiB  or  all  matali. 
Cbemlnl  "^^^  *'0'°>°  "eight  '■   308   (SohDeldar)  or  210 

prepeitlOL  (Dnmaa).  Llks  pboaphonu  and  ananio  it  ii  both 
triaMmio  and  peDtatomia,  the  latter  state  being  rap- 
TMeated  ool;  by  a  rerj  aoitable  aeid;  Ibere  an  also  leveral 
diatomio  ctnopounda,  including  BiBr,,  BiCl^  and  Bili,  The 
triatoinio  eomponndi  are  the  moat  mtmeroaa  and  atable.  '  Vn- 
lika  tha  alementi  abemiflailj  aimilapj — phoapbonu,  tellvrinniT 
anenio,  anlimonj,  Aa., — it  dsaa  not  form  a  gaaeoui  eomponnd 
with  hjdrogen.  Bianntb  doea  not  obanga  in  dry  ijr,  but  ia 
moiat  air  it  exidiiaa  aaperfioially,  and  bj  long  aipoaaca  may  b« 
aonTBTted  into  aarbonata.  Whaa  malted  at  a  red  beat  it  oxl- 
diiea,  and  Che  oxide  (whoee  formula  U  BitOi),  by  a  higher  tam- 
peratare,  malU  to  a  glaaay  aabataooe,  In  wblsh  property  It 
reaemblea  lead,  the  oilda,  like  lithaiga,  exerting  a  rery  oor- 
roe<Te  aotion  npon  earthen  anuiblei,  or  labatanoea  oontaining 
ailioa,  at  a  red  heat.  Al  a  red-white  beat  it  alowly  deoompoaei 
water  with  tha  prodaotlon  of  oxide.  The  higher  oxide  Bi|0| 
correepondi  to  anenio  aold;  It  ii  a  rery  nnatable  eomponnd, 
and  of  no  praetieal  Talna.     Ad  intennediate  oxide  ia  known 


<nlB  with  the  carreipoodin 
anipbida  la  prodneed  whe 
tbioogh  a  tolution  containing  blimnth. 
g^^  Biimuth  ia  bnt  aiighOy  aoted  upon  by  hjdro- 

chlorio  or  aulpburie  addi  In  the  cold;  bat  the  lat- 
ter diaH>lTea  it  mora  readily  when  heated.  The  beat  eoWeot  It 
nitiio  aeid,  whieh  attaoki  it  readily,  produoing  a  Dltrate  which 
eryitalUna  from  tlia  eonoentnted  aolntloD  In  oolorleas  trana- 
pareot  oryatala  belonging  to  tha  triatomio  tyatam,  wboae  oom- 
poaitioDiaBi.SNOa.fiHiO.  Theae  oryitala  are  (olnble  in  nitrie 
acid,  bat,  like  all  nentral  lalt*  of  the  metal,  are  deeampoaed  by 
water,  with  the  tbrmation  of  an  Inaolabla  baeio  nitrate  and  an 
Boid  liquor.  Theae  baaie  lalu  are  Tory  oamersas  and  oomplai 
in  oonatitution,  the  moat  important  one  being  that  represented 
by  the  formola  Bi.NOi.HiO,  whioh  ia  known  aa  pearl-white, 
ilane  dn  fard.  Thia,  whioh  l«  largely  uaed  *»  a  medicine,  ia 
prepared  by  adding  to  a  O0D0«ntrat»d  aolution  of  biamalh  dia- 
■olTOd  In  nitric  acid  from  40  to  60  timea  ita  weight  of  water, 
which  praeipitatea  a  oonilderable  proportiOD  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder;  the  remainder,  wbtnh  la  retained  by    ' 


lilng  t 


«  of  a 


with  ammonia,  when  a  rather 
olpiute  i(  obt^ned.     Under  the  name  of  pearl-white  the  iub- 
nitrate  ii  uaed  ai  a  ooametlo,  bat  it  haa  the  diaadrantage  of 
being  readltj  blaokened  by  tnlpburetted  hydrogen. 
AUiwa.  Blimnth  onitea   readily  with   other  metali,  the 

^^™'  alloya  being  remarkable  for  Ihelr  ready  fwibilily, 

aad  by  tbdr  properly  of  expanding  on  aolidiUcatlon.  Ad  alloy 
with  potajrinm  la  obt^ned  by  oaLilning  SO  parti  of  biamath 
with  IS  parte  oF  cream  of  tartar  In  a  cmoible,  and  beating  the 
mixtnre  to  a  lery  strong  red  heat.  On  coaling,  a  bntlon  of 
natal  la  found,  of  a  ailfeiy  while  color  and  lamellar  fraotnre, 
which  fueea  eaail;,  and  remaina  for  a  long  time  In  a  paaty  oon- 
ditton  before  aolldlfl cation ;  it  ia  brittle,  can  be  eaiily  powdered, 
and  ia  readily  deoompoaed  by  water.  The  alloy  with  aodiom 
la  obtained  in  a  ilmilar  manner,  with  a  sodio  tartrate.  With 
allTCT,  gold,  and  metala  of  the  platinum  group,  biamath  forma 
hrlttla  alloya.  With  mercory  it  forme  a  liqnid  amalgam ;  bat 
when  aqoal  weighta  of  the  two  metali  are  heated  together, 
there  ia  a  aeparation  on  eooling  of  octahedral  oryatala,  wblob 
may-be  a  Klid  amalgam.  The  oopper  alloy  ia  brittle,  and  of  a 
pale  red  oolor.  The  ternary  alloyi  of  lead,  tin,  aud  biamutb, 
are  the  moat  Intereatlng  of  theee  oompcunda,  from  their  loir 
fuaibility,  whioh  ia  mneh  below  that  of  any  of  the  oompODenl* 
taken  aeparataly.  Thia  property  waa  knowD  to  Sir  leaac  Ifew- 
ton ;  tha  alloy  named  after  him,  NewtCD'a  fuaible  metal,  melti 
It  S4°-»  C.  (!0!«  ?ahr.) ;  It  eoataiaa  8  parti  of  biimuth,  5  of 
lead,  and  3  of  tin.  Daroet'a  fuiihla  metal,  oontai  '  ~  * 
biamutb,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  tin,  melta  at  %V  (IBS' 
Another,  with  6  of  biamnth,  3  of  tin,  and  3  of  lead, 
91<'-fl  (IBT°  Fahr.).  Koaa'a  fuaible  metal,  oontaiDlag  120  parte 
of  biamnth,  23B  of  lead,  and  207  of  tin,  a  oompcsltioD  tarn^- 
ipondiog  to  the  formula  BivSoiPb,  fuaea  below  100°  (212°),  and 
remaina  paaty  far  a  oonalderahle  range  of  temperature  below 
that  point.  The  eipaDaion  of  thia  alloy  by  heat  prooeeda 
regularly  from  0°  to  ih"  C,  but  by  farther  heating  it  oantraota 
up  to  hh",  (Vom  which  point  up  to  80°  the  rale  of  eipaniion  ia 


ainlng  2  of 
■-4  lahr.). 


Thai  Wood'!  fuiibte 
m,  3  of  tin,  3  of  lead, 
and  IV  C.     Asotber, 
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deieribed  by  Lipcwiti,  oontaJDlug  B  parte  of  lead.  It  of  blt- 
matb,  4  of  tin,  and  3  of  eadmium.  It  ailyery  white,  aod  haa  a 
apeoiBo  gravity  of  0'4.  It  aoftena  at  aboat  95°,  and  ii  oom- 
pletely  liquid  at  a  little  aboT*  00°. 

Fuaible  alloya  oontaining  biamutb  are  uaed  to  some  extent 
ai  iatety  pluga  for  ateam  boilen,  as  an  aoceuory  to  the  aafety- 
~    hole  In  the  boiler  being  plugged  by  a  disa  of  the 


,  which 


igh  exceaiire 
ipened  aafety-TalTe.     It 


aelled,  and  t 


ougha. 


Anilyili 


bnnd,  however,  that  thia  method 
the  liijuation  of  the  more  fuaible 
oomponenta  of  the  maae,  when  anhjeeCed  to  eontiaued  heating 
near  but  below  the  melting  point,  leaving  a  more  refraotory 
alloy  behind.  The  alloy  known  a*  Britaonia  metal,  oonaial- 
Ing  ohlefly  of  tin,  antimony,  and  oopper,  often  ooataini  a  little 

In  analyaia  biamnth  ia  aaually  leparated  from 
aolution  aa  carbonate  by  precipitation  with  car- 
oxide  by  calcination   at  a  gentle  beat,  in  which 
form  it  ia  weighed  and  eitimated.     The  oxide  BiiO)  oontalna 
89-T4  per  eenL  of  biimntb.     It  la  readily  precipitated  aa  lul- 

E hide  By  paiaingBnlphuretted  hydrogen  through  an  aoidiolntion, 
ut  the  precipitate  cannot  be  weighed,  aa  It  naually  oontalna  an 
eiaess  of  aulphur,  and  cannot  be  completely  freed  from  water 
below  200°,  lo  that  it  muat  be  redliiolved  in  nitric  aoid  and 
praoipiCated  m  carbonate  aa  above  described.  It  may  he  pre- 
olpltaled  In  the  melalllo  atate  by  line,  eadmium,  copper,  iron, 
or  tin.  A  plate  of  oopper  Inlroduoed  Into  a  boiling  lolDtioD 
of  a  biamutb  lalt,  even  when  rery  weak,  la  readl^  aovered 
with  a  coating  of  the  reduced  metal  of  a  atael-gray  color. 

Biamutb  may  be  employed  initead  of  lead  for  the  aiaay  of 
gold  and  lilver  by  oupellatlon,  ai  the  melted  oxide  la  abaorbed 
by  bone  aah  in  exactlr  the  Bame  manner  aa  litharge. 

The  aeparation  of  biamnth  from  aolutioni  in  which  it  li  aaao- 
ciated  with  litver,  copper,  mercury,  cadmium,  and  lead,  may  Im 
effected  by  cyanide  of  potaaainm;  by  digeatlng  the  aolution 


liile  thou 


of  the  other 


ayb. 

.     ,  id  aloohol, 

wbioti  lenden  the  chloride  of  lead  inioluble.  The  biamutb  ia 
UnaJly  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  anlphnretted  hydrogen. 
From  copper  it  le  readily  aeparated  by  cajbonate  of  anuuonia, 
biamutb  being  precipitated,  and  copper  remainlQg  In  aolution. 
Another  method  il  by  heating  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  when 
chloride  of  biimuth  ii  volatiliied. 

The  metallnrgioal  prooeuei  for  the  eitraotlan  of  „^  ,, 
biamnth  are  very  limple,  being  m^nly  comprised  ""^""W- 
in  liquation  onl  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  iDbaeonent  ttaaion 
of  the  liquated  product  of  the  flnt  operation.  At  Bchneeberg, 
In  Saxony,  the  liquation  II  effected  in  eait-iron  tnbei  plaood 
tranaveraely  over  a  flre-gratc  whioh  mn«  the  whole  length  of 
the  furnace.  The  tntici  are  inclined,  the  higher  end  being  open 
for  charging,  and  the  lower  atopped,  with  the  eioepUon  of  a 
amalt  hole  for  the  paaiage  of  tha  aeparated  mata],  whioh  Ii  r»- 
oeived  in  a  oait-iron  pot  placed  in  front  and  heated  with  ohar- 
eoal.  The  aharge,  abont  half  a  owt.  of  ore,  broken  Into  pieoea 
abdnt  halt  Inch  onlw.  oooupie*  about  half  at  the  length  an4 
rather  more  than  half  tha  area  of  each  tube.  When  all  the 
tubea  are  charged  the  upper  enda  are  atopped  by  abeet-iron 
doora.  and  heal  ia  applied  by  meana  of  a  wood  fire  upon  the 
grata.  The  liquid  metal  aoon  commenoee  to  flow,  and  ia  reseived 
in  the  poti  in  lh>nt.  If  the  Sow  oeaaci  through  any  olntmo- 
tioD  the  paatage  la  cleared  by  an  Iron  rod  introduoed  through 
tha  aperture  at  tha  lower  end.  When  the  operation,  which 
oaualfy  laala  about  an  hour,  haa  terminated,  the  reiiduei  in  the 
tubea  are  removed  and  thrown  into  a  water  trough  plaoed  be- 
hind the  famaee  on  the  charging  ilde,  and  a  freah  supply  of 
ore  le  Introduced.  The  biamutb  collected  ia  the  pota  ia  ladled 
out  and  cait  into  ingot!  of  from  Zfi  to  50  lb  weight.  In  a  far- 
naoe  containing  11  tnbei  about  20  cwti.  of  ore  may  be  heated 
daily  with  a  coninmption  of  A3  cubic  feet  of  -nii^.  In  Platt- 
neKi  modiflcation  Che  furnace  ia  of  the  reverberatory  form,  the 
tnbei  being  plaoed  with  ttelr  inclined  axea  in  the  direotlDn  of 


'e-grate  and  a  pT 
■nlng  fi 


h  allow 

ta  laving  of  fael.    At  Joachim il 
30  per  cent,  of  biamnth  are  hei 
onate  of  eoda. 


in  a  fluely-groi 

heated  nntU  the  mixtore  (a  oomplelely  fuied,  when  the  contenti 
are  poured  into  iron  mooldi  of  a  lugar-loaf  form.  The  bii- 
muth oolleota  In  Iha  point  of  the  mould,  and  1«  ecvered  with 
a  oaha  of  apeiaa,  oontaining  all  the  nickel  and  cobalt  of  the  ore 
with  about  2  par  oant.  of  biamutb,  which  ia  reaerved  for  farther 
treatment;  the  ali^  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  mould  il 
thrown  away.  If  the  biamalh  la  anffloiently  rich  In  ailver  It  it 
cupelled,  and  the  oxide  formed  ia  lubiequently  reduced  or  re- 
vived by  fuaion  with  oarbon.  When  argantiferoua  lead  cod- 
taininf  biimutb  li  icbjected  to  oupellatton  the  former  metil  li 
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•ildlied  more  npldlj  thu  tb«  latter,  whioh  uonmnUtai  to 
mob  ftD  extent  th&t  It  m*y  oPten  form  m  Datable  pnipDrtlDii  of 
tbe  litherse  produeed  tonftrdi  Ihe  end  of  the  prooeu,  altboagh 
not  oiitftiCK  ID  aaSoieDt  amount  to  be  mppreoikble  by  tbe  ordi- 
nwj  prooeiMi  of  ui>1ts'<  <d  ">«  orijin^  lead.  Thii  propertT 
bu  reoentlj-  beeD  ntiliied  to  reoover  >  iiDall  qunDti^  of  bii- 
matb  BiiatlDg  !□  tbe  ailver  orei  imelted  >t  Freiberg.  Tbs  lut 
portion  of  the  lilberge,  ftod  the  hearth  or  teil  bottom  from  tbe 
direr  reSning  furnaoe,  are  heat«d  Id  quontltie*  of  80  or  100  lb 
Id  eartheD-ware  pota  with  bjdroohlorlo  ooid  nntil  oomptete 
lolatioD  of  the  bitmotb  oxide  takei  plsoe,  the  proportioD  of 
nsid  aod  water  beiDg  regulated  la  prereDt  Che  rormation  of 
iDioluhle  solli.     Wheo  the  llqnid  i)  elear  it  le  elphoaed  off  io 

aiTdhlarida  b;  the  addltiOD  of  a  large  qaiDtitj  of  i>at«r.  B7 
redl»olT!Dg  aDd  rep  real  pltating,  a  porer  material  <■  obcaioed, 
whieb  ii  theo  dried  aDd  redaoed  by  fniloa  Id  iron  oraolble* 
with  BorboDsle  of  loda  aod  oharooal.  Tba  produotloa  ot 
blimuth  anDuallj  in  SaioDy  1*  about  iS  tone,  ODd  In  Anttri* 
nboat  IT  owt. 

7he  pHnaipal  propertiei  and  reaotioDi  of  bii 


ODl^ned  in  the  1 


rwrlten.  Our 
nmaDD.  Hellol, 
I  (13IS),  Blromey 


more  reeeDtlj,  Behi 
BISON,  a  senui  of  Rummant  HammaJs  belonging  to 
the  ramil7  Boada,  and  comprining  two  widelj  aeparatod 

rciea — tlie  European  and  Amencan  Bisons,  They  are 
tingnished  from  other  bovine  animals  by  tbe  neater 
breadth  and  coUTeiity  of  their  foreheadB,  superior  length 
of  limb,  and  the  tonser  spioal  processes  of  the  dorsal  vcr- 
lebne,  which,  with  the  powerful  muBcles  attached  for  the 
support  of  tlie  massive  head,  form  a  protuberance  or  hump 
on  the  shoulders.  The  bisons  have  also  fourteen  pairs  of 
riha,  while  the  common  ox  has  only  thirteen.  The  fore- 
head and  neck  of  both  species  at«  covered  with  lone, 
tbaggy  hair  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  and  in  winter  the  whole 
of  Uie  neck,  sbouldets,  and  hump  are  similarly  clothed,  so 
as  to  form  a  "curly  felted  mane.^'  Thia  mane  in  the  Eu- 
ropean species  disappears  in  summer;  but  in  the  American 
Bison  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  peisistent.    The  Euro- 

rm  Bison  [Bitoa  bonosnu),  or  Anroclis  of  the  Qermans, 
tbe  largest  of  existing  European  quadrupeds,  measuring 
about  10  feet  long,  exclusive  of  tbe  tail,  and  standing 
nearly  6  feet  high.  Formerly  it  was  abundant  throughont 
Europe,  as  is  proved  bj  its  fossil  remains  found  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  associated  with  those  of  the 
extinct  mammoth  and  rhinoceroa.  These  remain*,  while 
indicating  larger  proportions  in  tbe  ancient  aurochs  than 
itt  (hose  now  living,  do  not,  in  Frofeseor  Owen's  opin- 
ion, exhibit  any  Batia&ctory  specific  distinction.  OEsar 
mentions  the  anrochs  as  abounding,  along  with  the  now 
extinct  Bot  prinigenms,  in  the  ToreatB  of  Germany  and 
Belgium,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  cap- 
tured, and  afterwards  exhibited  alive  in  the  Bomon  amphi- 
.  theatres.  At  that  period,  and  lone  a^r,  it  seems  to  have 
been  common  throughout  Central  Europe,  the  Caucasus, 
and  tbe  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  is  now  only  found  in 
one  of  the  foreata  of  Lithuania,  where  it  is  saved  from 
immediate  extinction  by  the  protection  of  tbe  emperor 
of  Russia,  but  notwitltstanding  this  it  is  gradually  dying 
out.  Many  yeara  ago  the  Lithuanian  bisons  numbered 
over  1000,  bat  by  tbe  year  1ST2  they  had  diminished  to 
fi2S,  and  all  attempts  to  domeaticate  them  have  &iled. 
The  aurochs  feeds  on  grass  and  the  bark  of  young  trees. 
The  American  Bison  {Biion  omeriamM)  has  its  home  00 
the  eaolem  slopes  of  the  Bocky  Motintsina,  being  seldom 
found  to  the  west  of  these,  an^  rarely  to  the  east  of  the 
Appalachian  range.  Northwards  it  extends  to  laL  63°, 
and  southward  as  &r  as  New  Mexico.  Those  bisons  or 
buffaloes,  as  the  settiers  call  them,  roam  in  enormous  herds 
over  the  western  prairies  in  quest  of  fresh  pastures,  being 
spedaUy  fond  of  the  tender  erass  that  springs  up  after  a 
pr«irie  fire.  The  two  sexn  live  in  separate  herds  during 
thegrealarpartof  the  year,  although  one  or  two  aged  bulls, 
it  is  said,  alwaya  accompany  the  females.  During  (he  rut- 
ting season  when  the  sexes  come  It^ther,  the  bnlls  en^a^ 
in  fierce  fighta  among  themselves,  and  at  such  seasons  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  approach  them.  At  other  timts  they 
are  shy,  and  retreat  before  man;  but  when  wounded  they 
become  furious,  and  then  all  tiie  dexterity  of  the  practised 
hunter  is  needed  to  make  good  his  retreat.  The  Indians 
capture  theni  in  varloiin  ways;  by  hunting  on  horseback, 
and  shooting  Ihem  with  bows   and  arrowt,  or  with  fire- 
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unable  Io  overleap; 
the  herd  towards  a  precipice,  and  then  setting  it 

from  behind,  so  that  those  in  front  are  poshed „._ 

forward  and  over.  The  American  bison,  though  still  fbond 
in  considerable  numbers,  is  rapidly  diminishing  before  the 
advance  of  the  white  settler;  and  should  man  in  the  mean- 
time not  succeed  in  domesticating  it,  it  will  probably  eie 
long  share  the  fate  which  threatens  its  European  o 
To  the  Inilian  tbe  bison  has  hitherto  been  indis; 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  for  the  many  uefdl  parpoaea  Io 
which  its  horn,  skin,  and  hair  are  applied.  Its  hide  fonni 
an  excellent  fur  wrapper;  its  great  value  in  this  R^ieeC 
was  proved  during  the  Crimean  war. 

BITHYNIA  (-BiBmiUi),  a  province  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia- 
Minor,  adjoining  the  Propontis,  the  Thracian  BosplMina^ 

._j  .1—  c^..:_.      • 1 —  ..  gt„i,(,  it  waa  bounded  on 

;  but  tbe  more  ocmimonlj 

Partbemu^ 
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district  on  the  sea-coast  between  these  two  river^  11 
was  inhabited  by  the  Mariandvni.  Toward*  the  west  and 
south-west  it  was  limited  by  the  river  Rhyndacn^  whidi 
separated  it  from  Mysia;  and  on  (he  south  it  adjoined  tbe 
portion  of  Pbrvgia  called  Phrygia  Epicteto^  aad  a  part 
of  Qalatia.  The  territory  thus  defined  is  in  great  pail 
occupied  by  mountains  and  forests,  bat  has  valleya  and 
digincis  near  the  sea-coast  of  great  fertility.  ^Hm  mort 
important  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  that  known  as  the 
Myaian  Olympus — from  its  proximity  to  tliat  yttmaat, 
though  properly  included  within  tbe  limits  of  Bithjnia — 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  6400  feet  It  towers  in 
a  oommandtng  manner  above  the  (uty  of  Bronaaa,  while  it 
forms  a  oonspicuoos  object  as  seen  from  Constantiaople,  at 
a  distance  of  TB  milea.  Its  summits  are  covered  with 
snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Esstward  of  this  the 
range  now  called  Ala-dagh  extends  for  above  100  mils 
from  the  Bivcr  Sangarius  to  the  confines  of  Paphlaipmi^ 
It  adjoins  throughout  its  course  the  frootien  of  HuTgia 
and  OalaCia,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
feet.  Both  of  these  ranges  belong  to  that  Inrder  of  mouM- 
(sins  which  bounds  the  great  table-land  of  Asia  Minor 
through  a  great  port  of  its  extenL  The  oountry  bctwen 
them  and  the  sea-ooaat  is  for  the  most  part  oocnined  hj 
subordinate  mountain  chains,  which  may  be  /eflmled  as 
nnderfalls  or  offiboots  of  the  more  lofty  mountain  tvofis 
of  the  interior.  These  constitute  a  very  ragged  aod  broken 
oountry,  covered  with  eitendve  foresti^  airi  travened  by 
Ter7  few  lines  of  route,  so  that  it  is  still  very  imparfcctly 
known.  But  the  broad  tract  which  projects  towitrdt  the 
west  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  BcaphortlB,  though  hilly 
and  covered  with  forests,  so  as  to  be  termed  t^  tbe  TnHn 
Aghatch  Daiisi,  or  "  The  Ooean  of  Trees,"  is  not  traveiMd 
by  anything  like  a  mountain  diain. 

The  western  coast  of  Bithynia,  where  it  adjoim  the  Pro- 
pontis or  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  indented  by  two  deep  golfe  et 
inlets — the  northernmost,  now  called  the  Gnlf  of  limid, 
anciently  known  as  the  (3ulf  of  Astacua,  penettattnK  In  • 
distance  of  between  40  and  50  miles  into  the  iulenor,  ■■ 
far  ss  the  town  of  Ismid,  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  wbidi  is 
separated  by  an  isthmus  of  only  about  25  miles  from  the 
Black  Sea.  The  next,  known  in  andent  times  as  tbe  Gnlf 
of  Cius,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Houdania  or  Qemlik,  ei- 
tends  to  about  25  miles.  At  its  extremis  is  sitoaled  tbi 
small  town  of  Qemlik,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  CSis,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  valley,  throu^  which  it  communicated  with 
the  inland  take  of  Isnik,  on  which  wsa  situated  the  flour- 
ishing citjr  of  NicMa. 

According  to  tba  general  testimony  of  ancient  aathots 
(Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Ac),  the  Bith^iane  were 
a  tribe  of  Thracian  origin  who  had  migrated  into  AMBbv 
crossing  the  Boaphorus.  The  exisleDoe  (rf  a  tribe  callea 
Thyni  in  Tbrace  is  well  attested,  and  the  two  cognate  (ribes 
of  the  Thyni  and  Bilhyni  appair  to  have  settled  siainlla- 
neously  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  where  they  expdled 
or  subdued  the  previously  existing  raoes  of  the  Mysians, 
Caucones,  and  other  petty  tribes,  the  Mariandyni  alone 
maintaining  themselves  in  the  north-easlem  port  of  the 
country.  Herodotus  mentions  the  two  tribes,  tbe  Thyni 
and  Bithyni,  as  existing  side  by  side;  but  ultimately  tbe 
latter  people  must  have  become  tiie  more  imporUnI,  so 
as  to  give  name  to  the  whole  oountir.  They  wtov  &nl 
subduM   by   Crcesus,  and   incorporaled  with  the   Lydian 
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monanih^,  together  irtth  which  tbej  loon  after  fell  ander 
die  domiDion  of  Persia  (&46  B.O.).  DoriDg  the  Persian 
emiure  thej  were  included  in  the  aalnpr  of  Pbijgia, 
which  oompriaed  all  the  coontrira  up  to  tiie  Hellespont 
and  BosphoniB.  Bat  ereo  before  the  conqueet  bj  Alei- 
noder  Bome  obacare  native  chiefs  appear  to  have  aoMrted 
thur  indepeadeiice  in  the  ■uouDlauiB  of  Bithyoia,  and 
ancceasfbUr  maintained  it  under  two  native  princn  named 
Baa  and  ^ipcetee,  the  last  of  whom  tranamilted  his  power 
to  hia  son  Nicomedes  I.,  who  was  the  first  to  assume  the 
title  of  king.  He  became  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Nico- 
mediA,  which  soon  rose  to  great  proaperit;  and  opulence; 
fuxi  dnring  his  long  reign  T273-350  b,c.)i  as  well  as  those 
of  faia  successors,  Prusias  L,  Pnisias  II.,  and  Nicomedis 
II.  (149-91  B.O.),  the  kingdom  of  Bithjnia  held  a  cod- 
(idenble  place  amuig  the  minor  monarchies  of  Asia. 
Biit  the  last  king,  Nicomedes  III.,  was  unable  ki  maintain 
himself  against  the  incieasiDg  power  of  hit  neighbor 
Uithridates,  king  of  Pontns;  and  although  restored  (o  his 
throne  b;  the  interpoeilion  of  the  Roman  senate,  at  his 
death,  in  74  B.C.,  he  bequeathed  his  kin^om  b/  will  to  (he 
Romans.  Bithynia  was  now  reduced  inio  the  form  of  a 
Boman  province;  but  its  limits  were  frequentlj  varied, 
and  it  was  commonly  united  for  administrative  purposes 
with  the  neighboring  province  of  Pinitus,  extending  ilang 
(lie  sonlhem  ■hore'of  the  Black  Sea  as  &r  as  Trapeins  or 
Trebiiond.  This  was  the  stale  of  things  in  the  time  of 
Tr»Bn,  when  the  fouDger  Pliny  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  combined  provinces  {lOS-105  a.d.),  a  drcumstaoce 
lo  which  we  are  indelKed  for  much  valuuile  information 
etwceniing  the  Boman  provincial  administration.  Under 
the  Bjmnline  empire  Bilh.Tnia  was  again  divided  into  two 
provinces,  separated  by  the  Biver  Sangariua,  to  the  weetem- 
moBt  of  which  the  name  of  Bithjnia  was  restricted. 

The  most  important  cities  of  Bitbyuia  in  andeot  times 
were  Nicomedia  and  NicKa,  which  disputed  with  one  an- 
other the  nok  of  its  capital.  Both  of  these  were  founded 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great-  but  at  a  much 
earlier  period  the  Greeks  bad  estabJished  on  the  coast  the 
colonies  of  (Sns  {afterwards  named  Frusias),  on  (he  aite  of 
the  modem  (Setnlik;  H^alcedon,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Boephorus,  nearly  opposite  Constantinople ;  and  Heraclea, 
•umamed  Fontica,  on  the  ooast  of  the  Euxine,  about  120 
miles  east  of  the  Bcaphorus.  All  these  rose  to  be  Sourish- 
ing  and  important  places  of  trade.  Pnisa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  which  was  founded  by  Prusias,  was  also 
a  c(»uiderahle  town  under  the  Boman  empire,  but  did  not 
attain  in  ancient  times  to  an/thing  like  the  importance 
enjoyed  by  the  modem  dty  of  Brouisa,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  before  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  still  (after  Smyrna)  the  secood  city  of 
Ada  Minor.  The  onlr  other  places  of  importance  at  the 
weseut  day  are  Ismid  (Nicomedia)  and  Scutari,  which, 
from  its  position  on  (he  Bcaphorus,  may  be  considered  aa  a 
mere  snburb  of  Constantinople. 

The  natural  resources  of  Bithynia  are  Mill  very  imper- 
fectly developed.  Its  mountains  are  covered  with  vast 
fbreats,  which  would  furnish  an  almost  inezhaustibls  supply 
of  timber,  if  rendered  acceaaible  by  roads.  Coal  also  la 
known  (o  exist  in  (he  neighborhood  of  Erekli  (Heradea), 
but  is  not  worked  to  any  extent.  The  valleys  which 
open  towards  the  Black  Sea  abound  in  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  whilclbe  valley  of  the  Sannrius  and  the  plains 
near  Bronssa  and  Isnik  (Nioea)  are  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. Extensive  plantations  of  mulberrv  trees  supply  the 
ailk  for  which  Bromsa  has  long  been  celebraled,  and  which 
is  manufactured  there  on  a  large  scale. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bithynia  are  the  Sangarius,  still 
called  the  Sakari^  which  traverses  the  province  from  B. 
(o  N.;  the  Bhyndacus,  which  forms  the  boundary  that 
separated  it  from  Hysia:  the  Billnua  (Rlyas),  which 
rises  in  the  chain  of  the  Ala-dagh,  about  160  miles  from 
the  SM,  and  after  flowing  by  the  town  of  Boli  (the  andent 
Claudiopolii)  falls  into  (he  Euiine,  close  to  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Tium,  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Heracles.  It 
has  a  conne  of  more  than  100  miles.  The  Parthenius 
(now  csJled  the  Bartan),  which  forms  (he  boundary  of  the 
proviooe  towards  the  £.,  is  a  much  lees  considerable 
stream.  (■.  b.  b.) 

BITONTO,  a  city  and  bishop's  see,  in  the  province  of 

Bari,  in  South  Italy,  on  the  great  road  Irom  Foggia  to 

Bari,  about  12  miles  from  the  Tatter  town.    Its  cathedral, 

dedicated  to  8t.  Valentin^  is  a  fiiM  boilding  in  ^e  Italo- 
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lar^  orphan  asylum,  and  n  hospital.  The  inhalntanU 
maintain  an  adive  trade,  and  have  extensive  manufiictnrea 
of  olive  oil.  Their  principal  export  is  an  excellent  wine 
known  as  ZHmrell&  BitoQto,  or  Butunluiu,  geenis  from 
its  coins  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  at  an 
early  period,  bat  it  makes  no  appeanuice  in  ancient  hisioij. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  its  Aeeademia  dtgf  Jnfiammati  obtained 
considerable  fame.  In  1736  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
battle,  in  which  the  Auabrians  were  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Mortemar,  in  whose  honor  Philip  V. 
caused  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  Population 
in  1871,24,678. 

BITSCH  (French,  BrrcHE),  formerly  KALTBifHArSBti,  . 
a  town  and  fortress  in  German  Lorraine^  on  ths  River 
Hom,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Vowee, 
between  Hagenau  and  Saargemund.  It  was  originally  a 
countahip  in  the  poeseeaion  of  the  counts  of  Alsace  ood 
Flanders,  but  was  bestowed  by  Frederick  III.  on  the  dukes- 
of  Lorraine,  and  at  length  pa»sed  with  that  duchy  to 
Prance  in  1738.  After  that  date  it  rapidly  increued, 
and  its  citadel,  which  had  been  constructed  by  Vaubsn  on 
the  site  of  the  ducal  palace,  was  restored  and  strengthened. 
The  attack  upon  it  by  the  Pruniaua  in  1793  was  repulsed, 
and  although  the  Savariani  oocapied  the  town  in  1S16 
and  1FI18,  they  did  not  get  possesaion  of  the  ibrt.  In  the 
war  of  1870  it  was  blockaaed  by  the  Germans  In  vain, 
and  only  surrendered  in  1871,  after  the  campaign  was 
over.  A  la^e  part  of  tiie  fortiflcUion  is  excavated  in  th» 
red-sandstone  rock,  and  rendered  bomb-proof;  while  a 
supply  of  water  is  secured  to  the  garrison  by  the  posscnnioii 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  interior.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  in  1S71  numbered  8047,  manu&cture  watch- 
glasses  and  matches,  and  carry  on  a  trade  in  grain,  cattle, 
wood,  and  peats. 

BITTERN,  a  genus  of  WadEng  Krds,  belonging  lo  the 
family  Ardeida,  comprising  several  species  oloeeIj|  allied  to 
the  Herons,  from  which  they  difler  chiefly  in  their  shorter 
neck,  the  back  of  which  is  covered  with  down,  tati  the 
front  with  long  feathers,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasui'e. 
They  are  solitary  birds,  frequenting  countries  possessii^ 
extensive  swamps  and  marshy  grounds,  remaining  at  rest 
by  day,  concealed  among  the  reeUa  and  rushes  of  their 
haunts,  and  seekins  their  food,  which  consists  of  fi^h, 
reptiles,  insects,  and  small  quadrupeds,  in  the  twilight. 
The  Common  Bittern  {Bolatumt  tUUarit)  is  nearly  as  largo 
as  the  heron,  and  ia  widely  distribaled  over  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  Formerly  it  was  common  in  Britain,  but  the 
extensive  drainsge  of  lale  years  has  greatly  diminished  its 
numbera,  and  it  is  now  a  permanent  resident  onlv  in  the 
fen  districts  of  England.  The  bittern  In  the  aays  of 
Iklconry  waa  strictly  preserved,  and  afforded  excellent 
sport.  It  sits  crouching  on  the  ground  during  the  dn^, 
with  its  bill  pointing  in  the  air,  a  position  from  whidi  it 
is  not  easily  roused,  and  even  when  it  talies  wing,  ita 
flight  is  neither  swift  nor  long  sustained.  When  wounded 
it  requires  to  be  apprccched  with  caution,  as  it  will  then 
attack  either  man  or  dog  with  its  long  sharp  bill  and  its 
acute  daws.  It  builds  a  rude  nest  among  the  reeds  and 
flags,  out  of  the  materials  which  surround  it,  and  the 
female  lays  four  or  five  eggt  of  a  uniform  doaky  brown. 
Dnring  the  breeding  season  it  utters  a  booming  noise,  from 
which  It  probably  derives  its  generic  name,  Soia-urut,  and 
which  has  made  it  in  many  places  an  object  of  supersti- 
tious dread.  Ita  plumage  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  pale 
buff  coloiv  rayed  and  speckled  with  black  and  reddish 
blown.  Ilie  American  Bittern  [Bolanni»  ienti^iiuwui)  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  European  spedo,  and  ia  found 
throughout  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  North 
America,  where  it  forms  an  article  of  food.  It  also  occurs 
in  Britain  as  an  occasional  straggler. 


account  of  ita  flavor  and  Ionic  influence.  The  drink  by 
itself!  or  as  an  addition  to  unflavored  spirits,  is  used  wiui 
consideiable  frequency  in  Europe,  and  espedally  in 
France  it  hsa  come  (o  be  favorably  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  inddious  and  deleterious  abdnihe.  In  the 
year  1867  the  daily  conaumpUon  of  bitters  in  Paris  alone 
had  readied  4000  litres.  The  preparation  of  hitlers  in 
&irope  was  at  first  a  tptdaliU  of  the  Dutch,  and  Dutch 
bitters  are  the  staple  used  in  Great  Britain.  A  consider- 
able variety  of  redpes  are  In  use  for  the  preparation  of 
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IHtch  bitten,  but  RMerallr  g^ntittn  root  in  the  leading 
bitter  ingredient  in  Ule  lieven^ea.  The  Tollowing  is  given 
u  the  compoMtion  of  bnndy  billem: — Qentian  root,  4  oi. ; 
orange  peel,  5  oz.;  casxia  Wk,  2  oi.;  cardamoma,  1  ot.; 
and  proof  apirit^  1  gallon,  colored  with  i  ox.  of  cotJiineaJ. 
Bitteni  prepared  in  the  great  French  cities — Bordeaux, 
Bouen,  Havre,  PariH,  &c. — contain  eitracts  of  gentian 
root,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  orange  flowera,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  BUgur,  and  poweas  an  sicoholio  strength  of 
about  40°. 

BITUMEN.    See  Abp&ai;f,  vol.  ii.  p  62n. 

BIZERTA,  or  Bbmzebt,  a  waport  of  North  AfHea,  in 
Tunis,  38  milea  froin  the  capital,  on  a  gulf  or  salt  lake  of 
the  same  name,  which  comma nicatei  with  a  shallow  fresh 
water  lake  in  the  interior,  formerly  called  Bisara,  and  now 
the  lake  of  Ciebel  Ishkel.  It  occupies  ths  sits  of  the 
ancient  Tyrian  colony  Hippo  Zaritus,  the  harbor  of  which, 
by  meane  of  a  spacious  pier,  protecting  it  from  the  north- 
east wind,  was  rendered  one  of  the  sofeet  and  finest 
on  this  coast.  This  important  work,  howBTer,  having 
been  n«;iected  by  the  Tnrka,  the  port  has  been  to  a  great 
-extent  choked  up.  It  is  still  visil«d  by  small  vsmbIs,  and 
a  ceitain  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on.  The  exports  in 
18S9  were  valued  at  £19,7S9.  The  town  is  about  a  mile 
in  circuit;  it  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  principal 
-employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing.  The  adjoining 
lake  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  mDllett,  the  roes  of 
which,  dried  and  formed  into  the  sabstance  called  botargo, 
form  a  considerable  article  of  Mediterranean 


1728,  at  Bordeaux,  where  bi«  father — a  native  of  Belfast, 
tint  of  Scottish  descent — was  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
He  was  educated  from  his  twelfth  to  bis  eighteenth  veu 
at  a  gnunnjsT  school  in  Belfast,  whence  he  removed,  in 
1746,  to  the  university  of  Olasgow.  There  he  choee  med- 
icine M  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to 
physical  science,  being  enooura^ed  and  guided  by  Dr.  Cnl- 
len,  who  then  lectured  <m  chemistry  in  Qla^ow,  and  whose 
liberal  and  original  views  were  in  nnisoa  with  Bladi's 
-own  aspirations.  From  assisting  in  Cullen's  chemical  ex- 
periments he  acquired  the  delicate  manipnlatiTe  tkUl  ea- 
•ential  to  success  in  original  Kieotiflo  research. 

In  1761  he  went  to  completa  his  medical  studies  at 
Edinburgh,  and  after  taking  his  medical  degree  ther«  la 
1764  revealed  himself  as  a  great  scientific  discoverer.  At 
that  time  the  causticity  of  the  alkalies  was  attributed  to 
their  absorbing  an  imaginary  fire-essence  known  as  phlo- 

S'lton,  an  hypotbeais  which  Black  overthrew  by  showing 
at  their  causticity  depended  on  their  combining  with  a 
ponderable  ga^  carbonic  acid,  which  he  named  fixtd  otr, 
meaning  (hat  it  was  found  not  only  as  a  separata  Snid, 
but  as  Jlrsd  in  solid  bodies.  This  discove^,  made  by 
Black  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  first  akelched  in  a 
treaUse,  Dt  Aeitio  e  Gbi*  Orio,  tt  da  Magmtia,  and  aflei^ 
wards  embodied  in  his  work,  EifurimaiU  m  Magnetia, 
QuieHmt,  aaut  Bihar  jlUaJuw  Sabtbmea,  which  Lonl 
Brongham  has  declared  to  be  **  incontcatably  the  most 
beaatifiil  example  of  strict  inductive  inveetii^on  since 
the  Optiti  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton." 

These  works  revolatloniied  chemistry,  Preriom  invea- 
tigaton  imagined  tiiat  aUnoapbaio  air  was  the  sole  penn»- 
nently  aSriform  element,  a  belief  to  which  even  Halea,  who 
had  shown  that  solids  contain  elastic  fluids,  bad  adhered. 
But  when  Black  proved  that  a  gas  not  identical  with 
atmospheric  air  was  found  in  alkiUies,  it  was  made  plain 
that  various  dissimilar  gases  might  exist,  and  pneumatic 
.chemistry  was  founded. 


tion  that  in  17S6  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Cullen  as 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Glasgow  Univenily.  He  was 
also  appointed  to  the  cbair  of  anatomy,  but,  not  finding 
its  duties  congenial,  exchanged  it  for  the  professoiship  of 
medicine.  For  some  lime  he  was  so  assiduous  in  preparing 
his  lectures  as  to  neglect  freah  investigations,  and  even 
left  the  examination  of  carbonic  add,  atfixed  air,  to  be 
afterwards  completed  by  Cavendish.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  professor  by  his  studmU  and  colleagues, 
.  and  became,  through  his  attention  and  urbanity,  a  very 
popular  physician  in  Glasgow.  From  1769  to  1763  he 
prcaeculed  inquiries  resulting  in  his  theory  of  ItUent 
X<tU,  which  may  be  thm  sunuiurized — A  solid  liquefies  or 


a  fluid  vsporiies  through  heat  anting  with  the  solid  at 
fluid  body,  and  a  fiuid  solidifies  or  a  gas  liquefies  thnngh 
the  loss  of  heat;  but  in  no  case  is  tha  increase  or 
diminution  of  heat  detected  by  the  saues  or  the  ther- 
Black  therefore  named  that  heat  latent  whidi 


of  heat  to  raise  them  to   .._.   _.     .   

temperature — a  doctrine  now  known  as  the  law  of  f^ 

His  theory  of  latent  heat  ha  corroborated  by  nnmerao* 
experiments,  but  he  never  published  a  detailed  aooooni  of  it, 
an  omission  which  enabled  othen  (O  lay  olaim  to  his  great 
discovery.  Thus  M.  Deluc,  in  1768,  declared  hinwA  iti 
author.  In  1766  Black  was  elected  to  succeed  CoUeo  is 
the  choir  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh  Univets^.  In  tliis 
office  he  bestowed  ^at  care  on  his  lectarea,  striving  to 
give  a  ludd  exposition  of  ascertained  facts,  ratW  th*D  Is 
effect  new  discoveries ;  and  such  an  interaU  did  be  awD- 
mnnicalQ  to  his  subject,  that  cbemistij  was  for  a  dme,  it 
is  said,  regarded  as  a  bshionable  aocomplishmeml  in  the 
Scottish  capital. 

He  was  intimate  with  the  great  mem  who  adavned  Edin- 
burgh society  during  the  second  half  of  the  dghleenth 
centurf,  counting  among  his  friends  Watt,  Hume,  Bobert- 
son,  Mutton,  Adam  Smith,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Bobisoa, 
Play&ir,  and  Dueald  Stewart.  His  constitution  had  altayi 
been  feeble,  and  he  wis  ultimately  reduced  to  the  coodilion 
of  a  valetudinarian,  which  may  aaooont  for  the  indiSerenos 
he  manifested  during  hit  latter  years  to  original  i«eai«iL 
He  retired  &om  his  profenorship  in  1796,  and  on  the  26(h 
November,  1799,  passed  away  so  quietly  that  a  cap  of 
water,  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  remained  mHpilled 
after  he  had  breathed  his  lasL  At  the  instaooe  of  LavoisiN 
he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
ScienoBk 

Black  was  sii^nlarly  modest,  gentle,  and  mnoera;  lus 
[diilosophic  tranquillity  was  seldoni  rnmed ;  and  hb  si^ 


equslly  conspicuous  L 
inquiries  and  in  bis  social  relations.  He  has  bcea  called 
the  founds  of  modem  chemistry.  When  he  bran  bn 
career  that  branoh  of  knowledge  had  onlr  leoenu^  bsoi 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  true  soioHie  throngn  the  eflocto  of 
Hermann  Boerhaav^  and  was  in  nuny  qnarten  «rai  re- 

Kled  with  BDsincion  as  being  akin  to  alchemy  oa  the  one 
d,  and  to  bnmble  trades  on  Ibe  other.  BM  after  Blab's 
discoverioi  its  scope  and  capabilities  were  immensely  ex- 
tended, and  no  one  could  then  question  its  dum  to  tank 
with  the  most  important  scienoes.  The  only  wor^M  of  his 
wfaidi  apn^red  in  print  during^  his  li&tinM  wa«  Bmi- 
msatoon  t^gtiima,  its,,  ObMrvattoiuvtO^mortTtadgPrta- 
ing  af  WaUr  Otat  Am  frcM  bailtd,  and  Anak/tit  ^  lie  Wattn 
qf  tosu  BoUatg  ^iringt  m  fedoKd.  Hia  leeturs  oo  chcoi- 
istry  were  issued  aAer  his  death,  ((f.  Prof.  BoImmu's  Lift 
of  Slati.) 

BLACK  FOKEST  (Otnnan,  ScaWAKZWUO),  on  axtm- 
re  upland  district  on  the  ri«ht  bank  of  the  apptx  ILbiDt, 
stretching  from  that  river  to  the  Neckar  and  upper  Dsiinbc. 
See  Badkm  and  WttXTaKBEBS. 
BLACK  SEA,  or  Evxiaa,  the  Peuti*  Aummh  of  the 
■dents,  is  a  la^  inland  sea,  bounded  on  tJie  W.  by  the 
Turkish  proviiMes  trfBumilis,  Bulgaria,  and  Holdavia;  <■ 
the  N.  bj  South  Bunia,  including  Bessaiatna,  ""»— ~-t 
and  l^urida ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Bossian  pmrinocs  of  CSr- 
caswa  and  Transcancaaia ;  and  oa  tha  8.  by  the  Turicidi 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  entered  from  the  Uediier- 
ranean  through  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles  or  Hdk^ 
ponfiu,  tlie  ^  of  Marmora  or  PnjDmlit,  and  the  channel 
of  Constantinople  or  Tlraaan  Boaplienu;  and  it  is  ccn- 
nected  with  the  Sea  of  AiofT,  or  Ate*  JfiaolH^  b^  the 
strait  between  the  Crimea  and  the  isle  of  Toman,  aacMOlly 
the  Oiinmeriaa  SotjAonu,  and  known  by  the  variont 
modem  names  of  the  Strait  of  Eertch,  of  Yemkale^  and 
of  Taman. 

The  fliBt  navigaton  of  Greene  who  Tcntnrcd  into  this 
eea  having  been  repulsed  or  massacred  by  some  of  the  fierce 
tribes  inhabiting  its  coasts,  their  countrymen  gave  it  ths 
name  of  Fonttu  Axanot,  or  "sea  unbiendly  to  ■tianoeia.'' 
But  when  the  repeated  visits  of  the  Greeks  had  rendeteJ 
these  tribes  more  &miltar  with  strangers,  and  coounemat 
inte'rcouise  had  softoied  down  the  original  feracil7  of  their 
character,  Grecian  colonies  were  establiahed  at  difiuwf 
points  on  the  shores  of  this  sea,  and  the  epithet    <T«aiii 
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dianged  into  Skrinut,  which  hu  the  oppoalte  import, 
meam  "friendly  to  Btr«ngera."  The  modem  name 
u  to  have  been  giren  to  it  bj  (he  Turks,  who,  beioR 

~  to  the  navigation  of  the  .£sean,  (he  islands  of 
which  fumlBb  numerous  harbors  of  refug^  were  appalled 
bj  the  dangers  of  a  far  wider  expanse  of  water  without 
taj  shelter,  subject  to  suddrai  and  violent  storms,  and  often 
covered  with  dense  fogs. 

The  basin  of  the  Black  Bea  is  of  an  irregnlar  ovate  form, 
its  long  diameter  Ijing  nearlr  E.  and  W.  I(s  greatest 
length,  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Burghaz  in  Bumilia 
«n  the  west  to  the  boundar/  between  Tninscancaaia  and 
Asiadc  Turkey  near  Baium  on  the  east,  is  about  720  mUes. 
Ica  greatest  breadth  is  in  its  weatem  portion,  between  the 
«9tuarT  of  the  Dnieper  on  the  north  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sakana  on  the  south,  where  it  is  380  miles;  itx  middle 
portion  is  narrowed,  by  the  prqjectioa  of  the  Crimean 
peninsula  on  the  north  and  of  the  coast  line  of  Anatolia 
between  Cape  Kerempe  and  Sinope  on  the  south,  to  160 
milea;  bnC  further  east  it  widens  oat  again  between  the 
Strait  of  Kertch  on  the  north  and  (he  mouth  of  the  Kitil 
Itmak  (the  ancient  Halyt)  on  the  south,  to  260  miles.  Its 
total  area,  including  the  Sea  of  An>ff,  is  about  172,500 
square  miles.  The  western  coast  line  of  the  Black  Sea, 
for  some  distance  northwards  from  the  Boephorus,  is  high 
*Qd  rocky,  having  ranges  of  hills  at  its  back ;  and  llie 
waiet  rapidlj  deepens  to  from  30  to  40  falhoms.  Between 
their  northern  extremity  and  the  range  of  the  Balkans  (the 
Kncient  Htamu),  which  extends  east  and  west,  terminating 
in  Cape  Emineb,  there  is  a  large  bay,  named  after  the 
town  of  Burghaz  at  the  bead  of  it,  which  affords  a  safe 
anchorage  for  lai^  ships,  the  only  one  on  this  (»ast.  Be- 
tween Cape  Emineh  and  Vama  the  coa^  liua  is  ^ain  low 
and  the  share  shallow;  and  the  same  condition  extends, 

^'the 

Danube.  Thisgreatriverdischar^  itself  by  seven  mouths, 
among  swampy  islands  and  shifting  banlu ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  dtlritiit  brought  down  by  it  is  so  targe  as  not  only 
to  form  a  very  extensive  bar,  but  also  to  require  the  con- 
tinoal  use  of  artificial  means  for  its  removal  from  the  bed 
of  the  navigable  channels.  The  same  low  coast-line  oon- 
tinnes  along  the  soulbem  boimdary  of  the  Runian  steppes, 
to  the  sfanlbw  inlet  which  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Dnits- 
ter,  and  of  which  the  mouth  is  nearly  clceed  by  a  bar; 
beyond  which,  towards  Odessa,  the  coast-tine  is  more  lofty, 
and  the  waters  deepen  more  rapidly,  so  that  It  haa  been 
pcwihle  to  construct  a  harbor  in  which  ships  of  consider- 
able tonnage  can  lie  securely.  Between  Odeaaa  and  the 
mouth  of  me  Dniester  the  shore  again  becomes  tow,  and 
the  water  shallow ;  and  the  outlet  of  that  river,  which  also 
receives  the  River  Bog  or  Bug,  b  a  long  shallow  bay  Iwr- 
dered  by  shifting  sand^banba,  which  is  called  the  Qulf  of 
Leman  or  the  Ba^  of  Khetboa.  Only  shi^  of  light  dnujght 
of  water  can  navigate  these  rirei^  of  which  the  Bug  is  the 
deeper;  and  vessels  of  war,  which  are  built  and  repaired  ' 
•I  the  arsenals  of  Khenon  and  Nicolaieff,  are  artificially 
floated  up  and  down.  The  Crimean  peninsula  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  on  the  western  side  by  the  Gulf  of 
Ferekop,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  sand  that  runs  nearly  straight  for  a  dislBoce 
of  80  miles,  and  was  celebrated  by  ancient  geographers  as 
the  ipi/iut  'A^dWuf,  The  inner  portion  of  this  gulf  is  bo 
shallow  that  only  vessels  of  very  light  draught  can  make 
llieir  way  to  Perekop,  which  is  situated  on  the  narrow 
isthmus  that  divides  it  from  the  sea  of  Auff.  Along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Crimea,  however,  the  coast-line  gradu- 
ally rises,  and  the  shore  deepens  more  rapidly;  and  at 
Eupatoria  there  is  a  good  harbor  for  ships  of  moderate 
tite.  South  of  Eunatoria,  (he  coaxt  is  formed  by  cliSa, 
sometimes  of  considerable  height;  and  the  water  is  deep 
almost  to  their  base.  The  liarbor  of  Sebastopol  some- 
what resembles  that  of  Valetta  in  being  a  deep  inlet,  sub- 
dividing into  several  branches,  in  any  one  of  which  the 
largest  vessels  mav  find  good  anchorage,  and  lie  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore.  Between  Sebsstopol  and  Cape 
Chersonese  are  six  other  bays  running  inland  parallel  to 
each  other;  and  on  rounding  this  we  arrive  at  the  harbor 
of  Balaclava,  which  is  a  remarkable  inlet,  liaving  a  very 
narrow  entrance,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  lofty 
heights.  Eastward  from  Balaclava  there  commences  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  lofty  ctiffi,  with  mountains  be- 
hind tuem,  whose  height  ranges  from  4000  to  ^00  feet; 


the  commencement  of  this  chain  is  formed  by  Cape  Aia  or 
Tarchanskoi,  probably  the  Parlkamm  of  Btrabo,  the  moa 
remarkable  headland  in  the  Crimea.  Along  the  whole 
south-east  coast  of  the  Crimean  peninsula  the  water  is  deep ; 
but  there  is  no  (food  harbor  between  Balaclava  and  tha 
Bay  of  KafTa,  which  furnishes  an  excellent  and  sheltered 
anchorage  for  laive  vessels,  and  was  formerly  mnch  fre- 
quented when  Kafia  or  Tli^odotia  (an  ancient  Qreek  colony) 
was  a  port  of  considerable  importance.  The  peninsula  of 
Kertch  and  (he  island  of  Taman,  which  separate  the  Sea 
of  Aioff  from  the  Black  Sea,  are  for  the  most  part  low  and 
sandy,  (he  moat  elevated  land  in  each  being  near  the  border 
of  the  strait  of  Yeniti  ale.    On  the  weatem  side  of  this  strait 


Tht  Sea  r,/  Avtff  may  be  aonaidnriHl  u  the  wida  ihallciw 
sataary  of  ths  Kivar  Don,  whiob  diuhargsi  Its  watars  into  Uts 
Dorth-eutani  prolongatlaD  of  tha  sea,  lomaUTnei  diatingnlihAd 
ai  thB(}iilf  of^Tannrog;  its  area  (■  wtdnated  at  alwat  U.OOe 
■quare  milai ;  and  iti  depth,  whleh  i>  nawhere  more  than  1\ 
fBlhami,  diminlihei  n«r  the  ihoras  to  41  faChotdi.  and  li  less 
than  3  &thoma  oppoiite  tb»  towo  at  Taganrog.  These  depths 
■how  a  tandaney  to  yel  further  dlmiuudoa  through  ths  deposit 
of  rlvar  dein'fu, — vessel!  wbioh  ooald  (onnerly  paai  ap  tha 
gulf  as  far  a>  Taganrog  being  no  loagai  able  to  do  lo,  whilit 
during  osrtalD  winds  the  bottom  beoamea  dry  enough  to  In 
oroiHrd  bclWHS  Taganrog  aod  AiolT.  Tha  weatem  portion  of 
thii  basin  ia  aaparaled  from  the  rcat  by  a  long  narrow  atrip  of 
low  landy  land,  enaloiiDg  what  va*  named  by  the  QrMka  Etas 
Putrid  Saa,— into  whiob,  wheo  the  wind  is  aaiterlj,  tbe  WBtai 
of  Itaa  Saa  of  AiolT  paou  through  a  narrow  openicg  at  tbe 
northern  extremity  of  the  bar,  bnt  whloh  at  other  Clmei  oonaislt 
of  a  aeries  of  awam^i  and  quagmires,  equally  impassable  to  men 
and  antmala,  and  giring  forth  noxioos  eibalationi  that  render 
tbe  adjaoent  eountry  nearly  uaiohabitable.  Tha  water  of  the 
Seaof  Aaoffia  always  lew  salt  than  that  of  the  Blaak  Baa;  and. 
nben  the  Don  is  at  its  fulleat,  tbe  la»*  qaaatity  c^  frsih  water 
whloh  Is  mingled  with  tbe  water  of  lbs  aaa  renden  tha  latter 
nearly  drinkable,  and  tends  to  empty  the  baalu  of  its  salt. 
When,  on  (be  other  hand,  the  river  bringa  down  bnt  little 
Ind  <i  from  tbe  tantl 


reflui  of  tha  i 


and  thua 


rerage 


ty  of  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Aioff  Is  malut^ned,— jua 
la  aeen  to  be  the  oaoe  on  a  larger  acala  with  tha  Bailie,     oea 
BlLTio,  p.  256. 

The  whole  of  the  portion  of  South  Russia  that  Ilea 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  is  an  almost  unbroken 
Klepp^,  but  very  little  elevated  above  (he  sea-level;  and 
there  are  abundant  indications  of  its  having  been  at  no 
remote  period  covered  by  salt  water.  Fot  not  only  ar« 
there  numeroot  salt  lakes  and  maiahes  at  a  long  distance 
inland  from  (he  present  coast-line;  but  extensive  beds  of 
sea-shella,  which  have  become  mineratiied  into  strata  of 
solid  limestone,  sometimes  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness. 
The  like  features  prevail  over  tbe  plain  which  lies  between 
the  Don  and  the  Kuban,  and  wnich  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Asoff;  this  plain,  inhabited  by 
nomade  Kalmucks  and  Cossacks,  extends  eastward  to  tbe 
desert  of  Astrakhan;  and  as  salt  manhes  and  beds  of 
sea-shells  are  found  there  also,  it  is  evident  not  only  that 
both  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  extended  farther  north 
tiiia  they  do  at  present,  hut  that  they  were  then  in  con- 
tinuity with  each  other  over  the  plain  of  South  Russia, 
though  separated  towards  the  south  by  the  Caucasian 
Highlands.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pliny  ezpresaly 
stated  that  the  Tauric  Chersoncaa  was  not  only  surrounded 
b^  the  sea,  but  that  (he  sea  covered  all  that  northern  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  now  an  allnvial  level. 

The  island  or  peninsula  of  Taman,  which  forms  the 
esatem  border  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  is  for  the  most 
part  an  expanse  of  salt-manbes  and  Ugooos,  into  which 
the  River  Kuban  discharges  itself, — one  portion  of  its 
water  passing  into  the  Sea  of  Aioff  and  the  rest  into  the 
Black  Sea.  At  Anapa,  a  little  to  the  east,  the  Caucasian 
range  comes  down  (o  the  sea ;  and  thence  around  the 
shore  of  Circaasia,  the  coast-line  is  high  «'  ' 


becomes  lower;  and  the  r^on  now  termed  Mingrelia,  the 
ancient  Qtlehii,  is  a  fertile  plain,  through  which  run  the 
Biver  Rion  (the  ancient  P^tuts)  having  the  important  port 
of  Poti  at  its  mouth,  and  ihe  Khopi,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  Redout  Kale.  Through  these  channehi  the  mer 
chants  of  Tifiis  export  the  produce  of  the  interior,  and 
import  European  goods.    Paning  the  bouDd(try  betWMa 
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BnnU  aod  Turke.T,  (he  ooul-line  begioa  to  trend  iresc- 
nrd^  to  the  outlet  of  t!ie  large  river  Cnounik  (the  aacient 
£0^].  where  tlie  fortified  town  of  Batoum  ie  situate 
at  the  base  of  (he  northern  moantatQ  range  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  nage  extends,  with  occasional  inlerruptiom,  along 
the  whole  aouthem  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  sending  down 
spun  that  form  headlands  and  promontories,  lometimes 
of  considerable  height.  Owing  to  the  steepnesB  of  the 
■horea,  there  are  few  good  anchorages  here,  except  in  (he 
Bey  of  Samaoun,  whiii  receives  the  River  Yesbil,  and  the 
Bay  of  Sinope,  which  receives  the  Kizil-Irmak, — at  the 
mouths  of  which  rivers  there  are  plains  formed  by  their 
alluvial  depoait  From  Cape  Injeh  westward  to  the'Boe- 
phonis,  the  coas(-line  of  Anatolia  is  continuously  elevated, 
with  high  mountaiuB  in  the  back-ground,  occasionally  pro- 
jecting seawards  as  lofty  promontories,  of  which  Cape 
Kerempe  is  the  most  noteworthy;  numerous  rivulets  come 
down  from  (he  mountains,  and  discharge  themselves  into 
little  coves;  but  excepting  the  Sakaria  (the  ancient  iSan- 
oortus),  there  is  no  considerable  river,  and  the  wat«r 
oeepent  very  rapidly  to  20  fathoms  or  more. 

Although  it  is  known  that  the  depth  of  the  oentral  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Euiine  reaches  1070  fathonts,  the  ex- 
tent of  this  deep  depremion  is  not  known.  The  increase 
of  depth  off  (he  foW'iying  western  and  north-western  shores 
Is  very  gradual  and  regular,  the  lines  of  20,  SO,  and  60 
fathoms  maintaining  ageneral  parallelism  to  the  coast, — so 
that  within  this  range  the  distance  of  a  ship  from  land 
can  be  KiproximBtely  ascertained  by  soondlng.  But  out- 
side the  60  fathom  line  the  bottom  deepens  more  rapidly 
and  leas  regularly,  depths  of  from  SW  to  TOO  fcthoms 
being  met  with  ui  some  parte  within  a  few  miles  of  it. 
The  depth  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  basin  has  not  been 
•Bcertained,  but  it  is  probably  ooosiderable. 

The  basin  of  (he  Euxine  conimunica(et  with  that  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  by  the  Bospborus.  a  strait  about  20  miles 
long,  from  }  to  2]^  mites  wide,  and  a  depth  of  from  30  to 
40  fathoms,  resembling  a  broad  river  with  high  banks, 
which  maintain  a  general  parallelism,  althoQgh  the  -' 
has  seven  distinct  reaches.  The  region  on  either  sidi 
•ents  distinct  evidence  of  recent  volcanic  action. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora  lies  in  the  oourae  of  the  channel 
that  connects  the  Black  Sen  with  the  ^ean.  lU  bottom 
is  depressed  to  a  depth  far  greater  than  that  of  Lhe  channel 
of  which  it  is  an  expansion.  Ila  length  from  strait  to  strait 
is  110  geographical  miles,  and  its  greatest  brQu](h  is  43 
miles.  Bound  the  shores,  the  depth  generallv  ranges  from 
10  (o  30  fathoms;  but  it  rapidly  increases  in  most  parts; 
and  depths  of  100,  133,  266,  and  even  355  fathoms,  have 
been  met  with,  chiefly  near  the  line  connecting  the  two 

Th^  channel  which  connects  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with 


!r  side  pre- 


IheJ 


erly  termed  the  Hellespont,— the  name 


^roperlytem  _     .._     _ 

Dardanelles,  by  Vhich  it  is  commonly  known,  being  radly 
that   of    the   fortiGcations    erected   on    the   two  sides  of 
(he  strait  by  which 
Marmora  narrows  to  a  I>readl1 

corth-eottem  entrance  of  the  channel ;  at  O&llipoli 
distance  between  the  two  shores  suddenly  contracts  to 
about  two  miles;  and  between  this  and  the  M^ao  end  of 
the  strait,  that  distance  is  further  diminished  at  certain 
points  to  even  less  thaik  a  mile.  The  depth  of  the  channel 
is  considerable,  being  for  the  most  part  between  30  and  50 
fathoms. 

Ctimofs. — The  climate  of  the  Black  Sea  is  very  peculiar, 
— the  nuwe  of  temperalnre  between  the  sammer  (ud  winter 
extremes  1>ein^  remarkably  great.  The  nttninsr  isotherm 
of  70°  runs  a  little  way  inland,  nearly  parallel  to  its  north- 
western coast-line,  whilst  the  summer  isotherm  of  80^ 
pssses  along  its  southern  ooast-Iine,  which  is  as  warm  as 
the  southern  coast-line  of  (he  Mediterranean,  nearly  10° 
Dearer  the  equator.  Thus  the  whole  area  of  the  Black 
Sea  lies,  like  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  thne  two 
summer  isotherms;  and  the  evaporation  from  its  surfaoe 
during  the  warmer  part  of  the  year  will  consequently  be 
enormous.  During  the  winter  months,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Black  Sea  is  exposed  to  the  chilling  winds  which  come 
down  to  it  from  the  Arctic  re^ons,  sweeping  over  the  snow- 
oovered  plains  of  Russia,  without  any  inlermptiou  &om 
high  mountain  ranges^  and  nearly  Che  whole  of  its  area 
lies  between  the  vrinUr  isotherms  of  30°  and  40°,  the  former 
neung  round  its  northern  coast,  while  the  latter  passes 
from  the  Boaphoros  to  Poti  in  Mingrelia.    Thus  it  happens 


plelel^  h 
breaking 


that, 

with  ice  during  the  winter,-~tliis  being  most  the  case  where 
the  water  is  shallowest,  and  has  its  salinity  lowered  by  the 
entrance  of  rivets.  Thus  (he  Sea  of  Azoff  and  the  Striil 
of  Yenikale  are  always  frozen  over,  as  are  also  the  north- 
ern ports  between  the  Crimea  and  Odessa;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  harbois  of  KaSa  and  Sebastopol  are  never 
closed,  and  that  of  Odessa  but  seldom.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  that  in  401  A.D.  the  surface  of  the  Euxine  was 
almost  entirely  froien  over,  and  that  when  the  ice  broke 
up  enormous  masses  were  seen  floating  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora for  thirty  days.  In  762  A.n.,  again,  the  sea  is  said  (o 
have  been  froien  from  the  terminal  cllffi  of  the  Caucmti 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  sad  Danube;  and 
contemporary  wri (ere  assert  that  the  quauti(yof  snow  whidi 
'-"  -  the  ice  rose  to  the  height  of  from  30  to  40  feet,oom- 
hiding  the  contour  of  the  shores,  and  that  on  (he 
ireaking  op  of  (he  ice  in  (he  mon(h  of  February,  the  masses 
of  it  carried  by  the  current  into  the  Sea  of  Mermom  reunited 
in  one  immense  sheet  across  the  Hellespont  between  Sestoa 
and  Abydos.  No  similar  occurrence  has  been  subsequently 
recorded. 

The  winiia  of  the  Black  Sea  are  variable,  except  daring 
summer,  when  they  generally  blow  from  the  north-eMt, 
white  at  other  seasons  southerly  or  south-westerly  winds 
oAen  prevail.  The  area  is  very  subject  to  logi,  whkb 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  predpiCoLion  by  a  cold  north- 
erly current  of  the  moisture  which  has  been  raised  by  evap- 
oration from  its  surlace,  or  his  been  brought  thither  by  8. 
or  8.W.  winds.  This  sea  is  remarkable  for  tlie  r^dl^ 
with  which  violent  storms  not  unfrequeolly  arise,  ofwm  to 
subside  agun  wiUi  like  rapidity. 

Draiiuigw  Arta, — Th«  dr^nage  area  of  the  Blask  Baa  ia  mw 
of  the  Urgeat  Id  the  world,  bviiig  siUmated  at  9S9,0<Xt  aqnaie 
milsi,  of  whioh  B2S,aOI)  lie  la  Europe  and  114,000  in  Atla.  Tb* 
Urgeat  of  its  rivan  la  the  Saoaba,  wbiob  lisi  a  toUl  IsnHth  al 
IGfiO  milaa,  and  drains  the  ItBinaDM  am  of  300,000  niBSr* 
ipllaa  in  tha  aaatbera  portion  at  CantiaJ  Enropaj  its  weateni 
tribatarita  lie  ao  near  the  aoutheni  tribatariu  of  the  Sbiaa  aad 
the  Elbe,  that  a  oanKl-eomiDniiiMtiOD  boa  been  eatablisbed  be- 
tween tbsm,  by  which  imatl  letaela  wd  psu  batwesn  the  North 
8«a  and  the  Blaek  Sea.  Tba  Dntepsr  bu  a  total  length  of  lOM 
milea,  and  drains  ui  area  of  105,5110  aquan  miles,  shisly  m 
Weatem  Rnsiia  and  Ruisisn  Foluidi  Ita  northem  tribDlaiiea 
approach  the  louthem  trlbutariea  of  the  Niemen  j  ud  a  eaual- 
oommnnleatiou  baa  thus  bean  eiUbliabed  batweeo  the  Blaefe 
Sea  and  tha  Baltio.  The  Don,  with  a  lensth  of  lOM  mitea, 
draiaa  an  area  of  170,600  square  mllea  in  Soulh-Bostam  Roh^ 
which  ia  ooatarmioauB  with  tbs  boaia  of  the  Volga,  ban^oqia- 
rated  tnm  tt  bj  the  Sarps  Uilla.  Between  tlw  Dnicf»i  and 
Danube,  tha  two  amaller  rlTera,  the  Bug  and  the  Doieater,  tiav- 
ene  raspeotlvslj  410  and  SBO  miles  ia  their  socth,  and  diwn 
aa  area  oC  more  than  50,000  milea  (ten  timea  greater  than  that 
of  the  Tbamea).  Puaing  eagtwarda,  we  eome  to  the  Rabon 
'the  Canooana  and  the  ploiM 
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it,  moat  of  the  water  flowing  from  t^ 
DiuiiuLBinuiu  ngiun  luab  aeporotes  the  Bloek  Bea  from  the  Cas- 
plaD  poMing  into  the  latter.  The  noitbem  ilopea  of  the  Ana»- 
Dioa  monoloiai  furUTih  tributaries  of  (he  River  Choumk,  a  stnwB 
of  moderate  aiie,  whioh  eutera  the  Blask  Sea  to  the  aoat  of  Tn- 
bitond.  On  tbe  aoatheio  oooit  the  priaeipol  river  is  the  Kinl 
Inusk  (tbe  Halyt  of  the  ansieati},  wbiah  drains  the  large  eao- 
trol  area  of  the  northern  portion  of  Aaia  Minor,  whQe  towards 
tha  western  aide  tbe  Hirer  Sakaria  drains  a  large  ore*  in  Um 

Srovlnoe  of  Anatolia.  Along  the  whole  weitwn  eoast  of  Ilw 
look  Sea,  from  the  Boapboma  to  the  Danube,  no  large  s^reaa 
emptlea  itaelf  into  the  boiin, — moat  of  the  drainage  of  RsBilia 
being  oorried  off  by  tbe  Rirer  Hiritn  into  the  dgMs,  wbiW 
that  of  Bulgaria  ooDtrihntaa  to  awall  the  Danube. 

The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Blact  8ea, 
like  that  of  the  Baltic,  is  covered  with  saiow  during  tha 
winter  months,  and  compara^vely  little  water  is  tbco 
brought  down  by  the  rivers.  With  the  retam  of  BprtOf, 
however,  the  melting  of  the  snow  increases  the  volume  of 
freeh  water  poured  into  the  sea,  its  riven  being  at  th^ 
highest  in  early  summer.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this 
water  is  dischuged  at  its  north-western  border;  and  the 
elevation  of  level  thus  produoed  sstablisbea  a  carrmt  that 
sets  along  its  western  shore  towards  the  outlet  of  the 
Bospborus.  But  as  the  narrowness  of  this  channel  does 
not  allow  it  to  give  immediate  passage  (o  the  overflow,  ■ 
portion  of  tbe  o(~ "' '     " 
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\  di(M«v  op^  when  more  than  iwukIIj  strong,  vmn 
ewnpletes  the  endra  circuit  of  the  sen.  There  are  do  per- 
ceptible tidea  in  thb  begin- 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  foregoing,  the  salinity 
«f  Black  Ses  water  voriee  (like  that  of  the  Baltic)  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  Tear ;  bnt  in  CMueqaence  of  the  much 
pTCaler  totml  man  of  water  contained  in  the  deeper  part 
of  this  budn,  the  Tsristioa  of  its  aalinit?  it  bj  no  means  so 

EEst  as  that  of  Baltic  waters, — the  usual  range  of  its  sp.  gr. 
log  from  about  1'012  to  1'014,  which  corresponds  to  a 
little  len  or  a  little  more  than  half  the  salinity  of  ordinary 

The  moat  contradictory  notions  hare  prevailed  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Euiine  waters  on  those  of  the  Mediter- 
TtuneBn, — some  writen  having  represented  the  riveni  of  tlie 
itirmer  ta  important  contributors  to  tlia  maintenance  of  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  wliich  the  enormous  erapora- 
tion  ^m  that  area  is  always  tendi^  to  reduce;  whilst 
others  aasert  that  the  Boephorus  and  Dardtmelles'  currents 
are  entirely  due  (o  the  axency  of  wind.  A  valuable  daiant 
is  afforded  by  the  oondition  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  cloeed 
tnsin  of  which,  contracted  by  a  reduction  of  its  level  to  80 
teat  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  an  equalilr  is  now  eslab- 
lislied  between  the  amount  of  water  lost  bv  evapomlion 
and  that  wfiich  is  restored  by  its  riveia  and  by  llie  raiD&ll 
■Da  ilB  own  surface.  The  areas  of  Elie  Caspian  and  of  the 
Eiixine  are  not  very  different;  and  though  the  axis  of  tlie 
former  basin  lies  north  and  south,  while  Iliat  of  the  latter 
lies  east  and  west, — so  that  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Caspian  is  colder,  and  the  southern  portion  warmer,  than 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Black  Sea, — the 
•nnu^  average  temperatures,  and  consequently  the  total 
«vaporation,  of  tlie  two  areas  cannot  dioer'much.  Now, 
the  drainage  area  of  the  VoUa  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Danutie,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dniester  taken  together' 
the  Ural,  with  the  two  TranBcaucasian  rireis,  Kur  and 
Araxee,  may  be  con^dered  ss  equalling  the  Don ;  and 
thua  the  Bug  and  the  riven  of  liie  Caucasus  and  Asia 
Minor  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  excess  of  water 
•discha»ed  into  the  Black  Sea  above  iTiat  which  is  received 
by  the  Caspiai).  Hence,  as  the  whole  of  tlie  river  and  rain 
water  annually  dischaiged  into  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  is 
«nly  Buffident  to  replace  that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation 
during  the  same  period,  it  follows  that  we  may  In  like 
manner  regard  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  as 


phorus  were  closed,  tlie  water  wliich  they  pour 
Gnxine  liaain  would  not  produce  any  elevaUoa  of  its  levei, 
being  entirely  dissipateo  by  evaporation.  Thus  the  water 
whidi  the  Black  Sea  has  to  spare  for  (he  Mediterranean 
only  represents  the  acea  of  its  river  supply  abova  the  total 
■ivSr  supply  of  the  Caspian ;  and  that  this  excesa  is  small 
e  amoilnt  apjieara  from  the  fact  that  the  salinity  of  the 
water  of  the  £gean  is  not  sensibly  reduced  by  it  below  that 
-of  the  Mediterranean.  But  that  there  is  some  excess  is 
evident  from  the  oonsideralion  that  if  the  evaporation  of 


the  great  basin  with  which  it  is  in  free  communication,  in- 
atead  of  conlaioing  only  about  half  its  proportion.  It  is 
farther  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  coniiitual  efflux 
of  the  half-salt  water  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  be  replaced  only 
b^  the  fresh  water  discharged  into  its  bnsin  by  rain  and 
rivers,  would  io  time  completely  drain  that  basin  of  its 
-•alt;  and  as  its  proportion,- though  liable  to  seasonal  vari- 
adoa,  undergoes  no  sensible  dimmiition  from  year  to  venr, 
it  is  i^viotis  that  the  salt  which  passes  out  must  be  repLioed 
by  a  re-entry  of  JEgeaa  water.  The  mode  in  which  this 
replacement  is  effected  has  been  recently  elucidated  by  a 
-careAil  examination  of  the  currents  of  the  BtacLc  Sea  straits, 
of  which  an  account  will  be  presently  given. 

It  is  during  the  winter  months,  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Black  Sea  rivers  is  covered  with 
-■now,  (hat  the  supply  of  water  is  at  its  minimum ;  but  it 
li  then  that  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  is  also  at  its 
minimum ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea  ever  falls  below  that  of  the  .^ean. 
"There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  the  melting  of  the  snows  causes 
the  rivers  to  swell  to  their  highest,  the  quantity  of  fresh 
water  tliua  brought  into  the  hasin,  being  greater  than  that 
which  is  lost  by  evaporation  [as  is  shown  by  the  general 
mdnction  wLich  then  Lakes  place  in  the  salinity  of  its  con- 


tents), would  cause  a  cotuidentble  rise  of  level,  if  this  were 
not  kept  down  by  the  outflow  through  the  straits. 

DanlaneUtt  and  Botphorm  Ourrtnii. — It  has  been  known 
from  very  early  times  that  a  current,  usually  of  consider- 
able strength,  sets  outwards  through  the  Black  Sea  straits 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year, — its  rate'  being  subject, 
however,  to  consuterable  vanation  in  acconiance  with  the 
breadth  of  the  channel,  and  also  with  the  force  and  direo- 
Uon  of  the  wind.  Thus,  when  the  N.E.  wind  is  of  average 
strength,  the  rats  of  the  current  at  Qallipoli  is  about  I 
knot  per  hour;  whilst  in  the  "Narrows"  at  ChanakEaleski 
it  is  about  3  knots,  increasing  with  a  strong  wind  to  about 
4}  knots.  In  calm  weather  the  out-current  of  the  Darda- 
nelles is  usoally  slack ;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens  even 
during  the  gnieral  prevalence  of  N.E.  winds,  the  wind 


should  suddenly  blow  strongly  from  the  S.W.,  the  surface 

outflow  may  be  entirely  checked.    It  r»      '  "' 

of  strong  aw.  wind,  how 


requires  a 

.   ^  .  , ,   .  reverse  it*  direction ;  and 

its  rale,  when  thus  reversed,  never  equals  that  of  the  out- 
current.  The  Bosphonis  current  has  not  been  as  i^refully 
studied  as  that  of  the  Dardanelles ;  but  its  rale  is  greater, 
in  accordance  with  the  limitation  of  its  channel,  which  is 
scarcely  wider  at  any  point  than  the  "Narrows"  of  the 
Dardanelles.  It  continues  to  fun,  though  at  a  reduced 
rate,  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  is  not  known  to  be  ever 
reversed  except  in  winter  after  a  S.W.  gale  of  long  dura- 
tion. Even  then  it  appears  that  the  reversal  is  confined  to 
the  superficial  stratum, — the  direction  of  the  sub-surboe 
watei^weeds  proving  that  there  is  still  an  outflow  from  the 


Black  Sea  into  the 


Hence  it  cannot  be  r 


carried  outwards  by  the  Boephonis  and  DardanelUs  ci 
reiils  is  restored  to  the  Blai:k  Sea  basin. 

of  an   inward   under-current   (altbongh 


found  that  when  the  outward  surface-current  was 
at  its  strongest  there  was  an  inward  under-current  suffi-  . 
ciently  strong  and  rapid  to  carry  inwards  (he  suspending 

The  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  water  obtained  from 
different  depths  was  found,  in  Captain  Wharton's  investi- 
gations (ss  in  dioee  previously  made  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 
conjunction  with  Captains  Calver  and  Karea,  in  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar),  to  aflord,  under  ordinary  c 
very  sure  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  i 
of  each  stratum, — the  heavy  water  of  tlie  .£geanjas  a  rvil^ 
flowing  iowards,  and  the  lighter  water  of  the  Black  Sea 
flowing  outwards.  And  it.  was  indicated  alike  by  both 
moda  of  inquiry  that  the  two  strata  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections, one  over  the  other,  with  very  tittle  intermixture 
or  retardation, — the  transition  between  them  being  usually 
very  abrupt.  The  aoomalieii  occasionally  met  with  seemed 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  opposite  winds  at  the  two  euds  of 
the  straits. 

Putting  aside  for  the  time  the  influence  of  wind,  th 
double  current  of  the  Black  Sea  straits  mav  be  accountea 
for  as  follows:— The  excos  of  fresh  water  dischaiged  ink) 
the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  is  always  leading  to  raise  iu 
level ;  and  this  produces  an  outward  surface-current,  which 
ss  regularly  lends  to  keep  it  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reduced  salinity  of  toe  Euxine  column  gives  to  the 
.£gean  column  an  excess  of  lateral  pressure,  which  causes 
its  lower  stratum  to  flow  bock  into  the  Black  Sea  basin; 
and  as  the  equality  In  the  amount  of  salt  thus  carried  back 
by  the  nnder-current  to  that  which  escapes  by  the  surface- 
current  is  indicated  by  the  maintenance  of  the  standard 
salinity  of  Black  Sea  water,  it  follows  that,  as  the  water 
which  escapes  contains  about  half  as  much  salt  in  equal 
measures  as  llie  water  that  enters,  the  volume  of  the  latter 
must  be  about  half  that  of  the  former. 

Now,  when  the  rale  of  the  anrface-current  is  augmented 
by  a  N.E.  wind,  there  will  he  not  only  a  more  rapid  lower- 
ing of  the  Black  Sea  level,  but  a  tendency  to  elevation  at 
the  .Sgean  end  of  (he  strait;  and  as  this  will  augment  the 
difference  between  the  downward,  and  therefore  the  lateral, 
pressures  of  the  two  columns,  the  force  and  volume  of  the 
inward  under-current  wilt  be  augmented.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  S.W.  diret^on  of  the  wind  revensa  thn 
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■nrfiH)»«uiTent,  it  tends,  by  piling  np  the  water  at  the  N.E. 
end  of  the  strait,  to  auKtnent  the  vei^ht  of  the  Black  8e» 
columo, — the  excess  of  which  (notwithstandiog  its  lower 
■alinilT)  over  that  of  the  JEige&a  colamn,  will  then  produce 
a  rerenial  of  the  nnder-carrent  also.  Wlien  the  B.W.  wind 
Ib  moderate  enough  to  check  the  surface  oiltSow  without 
Tevereing  it,  the  inward  under-current  will  likewise  be 
brought  to  a  stand;  for  a  sli^t  rise  in  the  level  of  the 
Blade  Sea  column  will  cause  its  greater  height  to  compen- 
sate for  the  greater  salinity  of  the  .^Aean  column,  so  that 
their  lateral  pressures  will  he  equalized.  We  have  here  a 
"  pregnant  instance"  of  the  potency  of  slight  difierencee  in 
level  and  in  salinity  to  produce  even  rapid  movements  of 
considerable  bodies  of  water ;  and  a  strong  confirmation  ia 
(huB  afforded  by  direct  obserratian  to  the  doctrine   that 


of  the  same  kind  tu  the  great  ocean  basins. 

Zoolosy.—The  basin  of  the  BUckSea  is  frequented  by 
•eals,  dolphins,  and  porpoises;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  moulhg  of  the  Danube  (he  porpoise 
is  perfect!/  white,  so  that  the  Oreek  mariners,  when  they 
catch  sight  of  it,  know  that  they  are  in  the  current  of  that 
river,  althouKb  in  30  fsthoma  water,  and  many  leagues 
from  land.  The  fish  of  the  Black  Sea  appear  to  be  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  Ita  northern  rivera  bring  into  it  the  atui^eon,  ater- 
let,  and  other  freab-water  fish,  which  can  live  in  and  near 
their  estuariea.  On  the  other  hand,  its  waters  are  else- 
where salt  enough  for  the  mackerel,  whiting,  roach,  turbot, 
knd  sole.  The  petamyi  spoken  of  by  Strabo  as  issuing 
from  the  MceolU  (Sea  of  Azoff)  in  ahoals,  and  as  fallowing 
the  coast  of  Asia,  is  still  abundant;  though  commonly 
■poken  of  as  the  herring,  it  seems  to  be  a  laraie  sprat.    The 

Erincipat  fish  that  enteis  this  basin  from  the  Mei^terranesn 
the  tunny,  which  comes  into  the  Black  3ea  in  large 
numbers  at  (he  spawning  season.  The  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Black  Sea  have  not  been  especially  studied ;  but  it 
may  be  noted  tliat  a  species  of  IWedo  is  veiY  common  and 
deetmctive  both  to  ships  and  to  woodejn  harboi^works,  and 
that  it  is  not  confinea  to  the  Salter  waters  of  the  bsun, 
hdt  fteguents  the  estuaries  where  the  water  is  almost 
froi.  (w.  B.  c.) 

BLACKBIRD  {Tarditi  mtrula),  belonn  to  Ute  Tmadie 
«r  Thrushes,  a  &tnily  of  Dentirostral  Birds,  The  plum- 
s' of  the  male  is  of  a  uniform  black  color,  that  of  the 
female  various  shades  of  brown,  while  the  bill  of  tlie 
male,  especually  during  the  breeding  season,  ia  of  a  bright 
gambc^  yellow.  The  blackbird  &  of  a  ^y  and  reatless 
disposition,  courting  concealment,  and  nreiy  seen  in 
flocks,  or  otherwise  than  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  taking 
night  when  startled  with  a  sharp  shrill  cry.  Il  builds  its 
nest  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  in  thick  bushes  or  in  ivy- 
clad  trees,  and  usually  rears  two  broods  each  season.  The 
nest  is  a  neat  stmcl^re  of  coarse  gran  and  moss,  mixed 
with  earth,  and  plastered  iulemally  with  mud,  and  here 
the  female  lays  from  four  to  six  egep  of  a  blue  color 
«p«!kled  with  black.  The  blackbiM  feeds  chiefly  on 
fruits,  worms,  the  larox;  of  insects,  and  snails,  extracting 
the  latter  f;„u,  tlieir  shells  by  dextrously  chipping  them 
on  st<»es ;  and  though  it  is  generally  r^arded  as  an  enemy 
of  the  garden,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  damage 
done  by  it  to  the  fruit  is  amply  compensated  for  by  its 
undoubted  services  ss  a  vermin-killer.  The  notes  of  the 
blackbird  are  rich  and  full,  but  monotonous  as  compared 
with  (hose  of  tEie  song-thnuh.  Like  many  other  unging 
birds  it  is,  in  the  wild  state,  a  mocking-bird,  having  been 
beard  to  imitate  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the  crowing 
of  a  ccck,  and  even  the  cackling  of  a  hen.  In  confine- 
ment it  can  be  taught  to  whistle  a  variety  of  tunes,  and 
even  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  It  is  found  throughout 
£uro^,  Palestine,  &nd  the  northern  parts  of  Africa;  and 
Darwm  states  that  he  observed  it  as  far  west  aa  the  Azores. 
Individuals  reared  in  Britain,  it  is  said,  do  not  migrate; 
but  annually  great  Socki  arrive  on  the  eastern  shores  ol 
England  from  more  northern  countries,  remaining  for  a 
tew  days  onlv,  and  then  proceeding  soutliward. 

BLACEBURN,  a  large  manuf^turing  town  and  mu- 
nicipal boroQgh  of  England,  situated  on  a  stream  called,  in 
ZhnrKadoy  Sook,  the  Blackebum,  but  now  only  known  as 
"The  Brook,"  in  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  county 
of  Ijancaster,  209  miles  from  London  by  railway,  15  E.  of 
Preston,  and  30  N.N.W.  of  Manchester.     Besides   iu 


numerons  dinrches  and  chapels,  the  public  bnildings  ol 
Blackburn  comprise  a  large  town-ball,  finished  in  1B5S, 
a  market-house,  an  exchange,  built  in  1S65,  a  connty 
court  (1863),  public  baths  {1SS4),  and,  outside  the  tovOr 
an  infirmary  (1862).  A  pablic  park  of  about  50  accca  wa» 
opened  in  IS5T.  Since  aliout  1865  a  variety  of  exUndvA 
and  important  improvements  have  be^i  effected  in  tha 
gener^  condition  of  the  town,  which  is  now  well  paved 
and  lighted,  has  an  elaborate  system  of  drainage,  and 
receives  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Previous  to  thai 
date  the  so-called  streets  were,  over  a  large  ai«a,  atmoat 
useless  for  purpoKs  of  traffic  The  staple  trade  of  Blstk- 
bum  has  long  l>een  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  for  the 
development  of  which  a  great  deal  was  done  by  some' 
natives  of  the  town,  such  as  Feel  and  Hargreaves,  in  the 
last  century.  The  subordinate  branches  include  wooilen 
factories,  engineering  works,  iron  foundries,  and  bl-eweries. 
In  1871  there  were  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  14,220 
men  and  17,075  women,  of  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards ;  the  engineering  works  gave  employment  to  350 
men,  and  the  ma  manufactore  to  794.  Coal,  and  lim^ 
and  building  stone  are  abundant  in  the  neighbMii^ 
district,  which  is,  however,  very  fiu'  from  fertile.  Th« 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  CannI  pants  the  town,  which  has  also- 
extensive  railway  communication.  Blackbnm  is  a  place  of 
some  antiquitv,  and  its  pariah  church  of  St.  HaTys  (fbrth« 
moat  part  taken  down  in  1313),  dated  from  before  ,tli«- 
Normin  ConquesL  It  was  lor  a  time  the  chief  town  <^  ft- 
district  known  aa  Blackburnshire,  and  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ranked  as  a  flourishing  market  town.  About 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  became  famous  for  ib 
"checks,"  which  were  afterwards  superseded  by  a  simile 
linen-and-cottOD  labric  known  as  "  Blackburn  grem"  A 
charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1851,  when  W. 
H.  Hornby,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  manu&clurers  of  the 
place,  was  ^ectad  fiist  mayor.  The  population  of  the  town, 
which  was  only  about  5000  in  1790,  had  increased  by  1801 
to  11,980.  In  1861  there  were  11,306  inbahited  honsee  in 
the  maDicipal  borongh  ;  and  by  the  census  of  1S71  th» 
number  had  increas^  to  14,090.  In  the  former  year  the 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  was  63,126,  and  iia 
1671  it  amounted  to  76,339  (malea  36,099,  females  40,240), 
while  the  parliamentary  butgh  with  its  extended  bound- 
aries contamed  82,928  inhabitants.  Blackburn  reluma  twi> 
members  to  parliament. 

BLACKCOCK  (Ttlrao  Utrix),  a  OaUinaoeons  Bird  bB> 
longing  to  the  familv  Trtrtumidm  or  Grouse,  the  female  of 
which  IS  known  as  the  Grey  Hen  and  the  young  as  Ponlh 
In  size  and  plumage  the  two  sexea  offer  a  striking  contnot, 
the  mala  weighing  about  4  Ih,  its  plumage  tot  the  most. 

Cof  a  rich  glossy  black  shot  with  bine  and  purple,  tb» 
■al  tail  featheiB  curved  outwards  so  as  to  forni,  when 
r^sed,  a  fan-like  crescrat,  and  the  eyebrows  deatitnle  at 
feathets  and  of  a  bright  Vermillion  ted.  The  female,  on 
the  other  band,  weighs  only  2  Ib,  its  plumage  is  of  a  ruMet- 
brown  color  irregularly  ^rred  with  hla^,  and  its  tail. 
feathers  are  of  the  ordinary  farm  or  but  alightlj  larked. 
The  males  are  polygamous,  and  during  anlnmn  and  winter 
assodate  together,  feeding  in  fiocks  apart  from  the  fraioln; 
hut  with  the  approach  of  spring  they  separate,  Mch  select- 
ing a  locality  ior  itself,  from  whidi  it  drives  oS'  all  in- 
truders, and  where  morning  and  evening  it  sedcs  to  attract 
the  other  sex  by  a  display  of  its  l>eautinil  plumage,  which 
at  tills  season  attains  its  greatest  perfection,  and  by  a  pecu- 
liar  cry,  which  Selby  describes  as  "a  crowing  note,  and 
another  similar  to  tlie  noise  made  by  the  whetting  of  s 
scythe."  Its  nest,  composed  of  a  few  stalks  of  grass,  i*. 
built  on  the  ground,  usually  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  low 
bush  or  a  tuft  of  tail  grass,  and  here  the  female  la^  from 
six  to  ten  ^;gs  of  a  dirty  yellow  color  speckled  with  dark 
brown.  The  blackcock  then  rejoins  his  male  oaaodalea,. 
and  the  female  ia  left  to  perform  the  labors  of  hatching  and 
rearing  her  young  brooo.  The  plumage  of  both  sues  ia 
at  Gist  like  that  of  the  female,  hilt  after  moulting  the  yomig 
males  gradually  anume  the  more  brilliant  plnmage  of  thei 
sex.  There  are  also  many  cases  on  reoord,  and  spedmcns 
may  be  seen  in  the  principal  mnseuma,  of  old  femafe  binl* 
anuming,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  plumage  of  the 
male.  The  blackcock  is  very  generally  distributed  over 
the  highland  districts  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  found  on  the  principal 
heaths  in  the  south  of  EngUnd,  but  is  specaally  aband.int 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  great  aumben  ai« 
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killea  anniully  during  the  sUtutorj  shooting  seaioa.  which 
commencei  on  Augiul  20  and  extends  to  Decemoer  10. 
The  bird  docs  not  occur  in  Ireland,  uid  all  BUempts  that 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  natanJiie  it  there  have  failed, 
althoogh  it  now  thrives  and  breeds  in  the  south-weat  of 
Scotland  within  21  miles  of  tlie  Irish  coasL  Durinf;  turn.- 
mer,  blackcock  reside  chiefly  on  the  ^und,  feeding  on 

aeedt,  the  yoone  shoots  of  heath,  and  insects;  i'  ' — 

tli^  rt^lBrlj-  Treqnent  the  Hubble  fields ;  bat 


BLACELOCK,  Thoius,  s  Scoltish  poet  and  divine, 
was  bom  of  hnmble  bat  respecUhle  parents  at  Annan,  in 
Dnmfrieflshire,  in  1721.  When  not  quite  six  months  old 
he  lost  his  d^t  by  the  smallpox.  Under  tliis  misfortane, 
bis  father  and  friends  endeavored  to  amose  him  Ss  he 
grew  up  hj  reading  to  him  various  books, — among  others, 
the  wcvka  of  Hilton,  Spenser,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison. 
Bhorlly  after  the  death  of  hu  father,  which  took  place  in 
1740,  some  of  filacklock's  poems  began  to  be  handed  about 
among  his  ocqaointances  and  tneaoa,  and  a  few  specimens 
were  bronght  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Gdin- 
bniph,  who  wa*  struck  by  Iheir  merits,  and  formed  the 
design  of  giving  the  author  a  clasucal  edacation.  Black- 
lock,  ID  oonsequeDce,  was  enrolled  a  student  of  divinity  in 
tlie  universitj  of  Edinbargh  in  1741,  and  continued  his 
etudiea  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Stevenson  till  1745, 
when  he  retired  to  Dumfries,  and  resided  there  undl  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.    When  peace  had  been  restored,  he 

__. J  -J  jIj^  univeraity,  and  during  this  residence  in 

^  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  aeveraJ  literary 
.  ij  in  particnlar  of  Hume,  who  was  extremdy  oseCiil 
to  kim  in  the  publication  hv  subscription  of  the  4to  edidon 
ot  his  poems  in  1750.  Two  editions  in  8vo  had  previ- 
ODsly  been  published  at  Edinbarsh,  in  1746  and  in  1754. 
a  A_  ..».i«..~  ~i~=i_  ft,_  •  — -iderable  time  to  the  study 


Alter  applying  closely  for 

of  theologr,  he  was  in  1762  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  ofKirbcudbright;  but  owing  to  an  opposition  to 
the  appointment  on  the  psrt  of  the  panshioners,  he  resigned 
bis  ngnt  to  the  living,  and  accepted  a  moderate  annuity  in 
i(a  BtMd.  In  1767  the  d^^ee  of  doctor  in  divinity  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1791.  His  poems  are  pleasing 
bnt  weak  eftudons,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
them  save  that  thev  were  written  by  one  who  labored  aitder 
Ibe  misfortane  of  Dliudnen. 

BLACKHOICE,  Bnt  Richard,  a  physician,  and  rolu- 
minoos  writer  of  theological  and  poetical  works,  was  bom 
in  Wiltshire  about  1660.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
■nd  Oxford,  graduated  in  medicine  at  Padua,  and  settled  in 
practice  as  a  physician  in  London.  Having  early  declared 
in  favor  of  the  Bevolution,  he  was  in  1697  chosen  one  of 
King  William's  physicians  in  ordinary,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  On  Queen  Anne's  accession,  Bir 
fiichard  was  also  appointed  one  of  her  physicians,  which 
offi.-e  he  held  for  some  time.  He  died  on  the  Oth  October, 
1729.  Blsckmore  had  a  paesion  for  writing  epics.  No 
fewer  tlisn  seven  long  poems  were  published  by  him  be- 
tween 1696  and  1723.  The  first  was  iVinee  ArlAur,  in  10 
books ;  then  followed  King  Arthur,  in  12  books ;  Elaa,  in 
10;  Oreatiim,  in  7;  BtdtrnpUon,  in  Q;  Nature  ^  Man,  in 
3;  snd  Alfred,  in  12.  Of  these  Otiilton,  a  philosophic 
poem  directed  u^nst  the  atomic  theories  of  Epicnrus  and 
Lacretins,  and  intended  to  refute  Che  atheism  of  Vauini, 
Hobbes,  uid  Spinosa,  and  to  unfold  the  intellectual  philos- 
ophy of  Locke,  baa  been  the  most  favorably  received.*  Ad- 
diaon  and  Johnson  praised  it  biehly,  the  l^Ier  anticipating 
Uiat  this  poem  would  transmit  the  author  to  posterity 
"among  the  first  favorites  of  the  English  muse."  It 
wonld  be  hard  to  find  grounds  for  this  expectation,  which 
bas  certainly  not  been  realized.  The  poem,  like  every- 
thing else  thai  Biackmore  wrote,  is  dull  and  tedious,  and 
eihibiis  in  every  part  the  author's  want  of  true  poetic 
lensibilily  and  taste. 

BLACKPOOL,  a  seaside  town  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire, situated  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  estua^ 
of  the  Kibble,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Preston  by  rail.  It 
is  largely  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  A  good  sandy 
beach,  bradne  air,  and  a  fine  view,  are  its  chief  attractions. 
In  the  end  of  last  centnry  it  was  a  mere  hamlet,  but  since 
tben  it  has  aradually  increased.  It  has  two  churches,  two 
narket-halu,  a  court-bouse,  and  anembiy  *"' 
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parade  afibrdg  a  fine  promenade.    A  new  pier  w 
laee.     Popula^on  in  ISTl,  6100. 

BLACK8T0NE,  Sib  William,  an  eminent  English 
inrist,  was  bom  at  London,  July  IOl  1723.  He  was  a  post- 
buiDOas  child,  and  his  mother  died  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  From  his  birth  the  core  of  his  education  wss 
undertaken  by  his  maternal  nncle  Thomss  'BXgg,  an  emi- 
— >  surgeon  in  London.  When  about  seven  years  old  he 
„  _  sent  to  the  Charterhouse  SohooL  and  in  1735  he  was 
admitted  upon  the  foundation  there  by  the  nomination  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  at 
the  B£e  of  fifteen  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and 
qualined  to  be  removed  to  the  univemty,  and  be  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  Collie,  Oxford, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1738.  At  tlie  time  of  entering 
he  held  an  exhibition  from  his  school,  and  in  Febiuarv 
following  he  was  elected  by  his  college  lo  one  of  Lady  Hol- 
ford's  exhibitions  for  Charterhouse  scholars.  He  was  a 
diligent  student,  devoting  himself  specially  though  not  ex- 
clusively to  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  At  the  early  age 
of  twenty  he  compiled  a  treatise,  entitled  JEiaaaUt  (^  Ar- 
ehileeturc,  intended  for  his  own  nse  only  and  not  for  pnbli' 
cation,  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  were  per- 
mitted to  read  it. 

Having  rdade  choice  of  the  profeauon  of  the  law,  he  was 
entered  m'the  Middle  Temple,  November  20, 1741.  In  a 
copy  of  verses  of  considerable  merit,  afterwards  published 
by  Dodiley  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Mitcellaiuea,  oiti- 
tled  Tli«Lat^t  FareueU  lo  hit  Jfuse,  he  gave  ntleraQoe  l« 
the  regret  with  which  be  abandoned  the  pleasii^  pursuits 
of  his  f  oath  for  severer  studies.  Beudea  this,  several  fiigi- 
Uve  pieces  were  at  times  oommnnicated  by  him  to  hi* 
friends ;  and  he  lefl,  but  not  with  a  view  to  publication,  a 
small  collection  of  Javenile  pieces,  consUting  of  both  origi- 
nal poems  and  translations.  Some  notes  which  just  betbre 
his  death  be  C(»nniQtucated  (o  Steevens^  and  which  were 
inserted  by  Uie  latter  in  his  lact  edition  of  Shalcespeare's 
works,  diow  how  well  he  nnderatood  the  meaning  and  rel- 
ished the  beauties  of  hi*  litTorite  English  poet 

In  November,  1743,  he  was  elected  into  Che  soaety  of 
All  Souls'  College.  In  the  November  following  he  spoke 
the  snniversary  speech  in  commemoration  of  Archbialiop 
Chichele,  the  founder,  and  the  other  benefactors  to  that 
house  of  leamins,  and  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  actual 
fellow.  From  this  period  he  divided  his  time  between  the 
university  and  the  Temple,  where  he  look  chambers  in  or- 
der lo  attend  the  courts.  In  the  former  he  pursued  bis 
academical  studies,  and  on  the  12lh  of  June,  1745,  took 
the  dmee  of  bachelor  of  dvil  law;  in  the  latter  he  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  his  profession,  both  in  the  hall  and 
in  his  private  studies ;  and  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  1746, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Though  but  little  known  or  dis- 
tinguished in  Westminster  Hdl,  he  was  actively  empIoye<^ 
during  his  occasional  residences  at  the  univetsity,  in  tak- 
ing part  in  the  internal  nianagemeol  of  hiscoll^;e.  In  May, 
1749,  as  a  small  reward  for  his  services,  and  lo  give  him 
further  opportunilies  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lie, Bleckstone  wu  appoioted  steward  of  its  manors.  In 
the  same  year,  on  the  resignation  of  his  uncle,  SeymoiU' 
Richmond,  be  wss  elected  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Wat 
lingford  in  Berkshire.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1750,  bs 
commenced  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  thereby  became  a 
member  of  the  convocation,  whidi  enabled  him  to  extend 
his  views  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  society,  t» 
the  benefit  of  the  univeraity  at  large.  In  the  summer  of 
1753  he  took  the  resolution  of  wl^lly  retiring  to  his  fel- 
lowehip  and  an  academical  life,  still  continuing  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  as  a  provindal  coansel. 

His  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England  app«tr  to  have  been 
an  early  and  favorite  idea;  for  in  the  Michaelmas  term 
immediately  after  he  quitted  Westminster  Hall,  he  entered 
on  the  duty  of  reading  them  at  Oxford ;  and  we  are  told 
by  the  author  of  his  I^t,  that  even  at  tlieir  commenoe- 
ment,  the  hish  expectations  formed  from  the  acknowledged 
abilities  of  the  lecturer  attracted  to  these  lectures  a  very 
crowded  class  of  young  men  of  the  first  families,  chara> 
ters,  and  hopes  Bentham,  however,  declares  that  be  was 
a  "  formal,  precise,  and  aOected  lecturer — just  what  you 
would  expect  from  the  character  of  his  wri^ngs — cold, 
reserved,  and  wary,  exhibiting  a  frigid  pride."  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1758  that  the  lectures  in  the  form  they 
now  bear  were  read  in  the  univeraty.     Mr.  Viner  haviag 
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tnit  other  propertj  to  a  considerBble  amount,  to  the  Unl' 
Tetmty  of  Oiftrd,  in  order  to  found  a  profweorehip,  fetlow- 
ahipB,  and  scholaniliips  of  oommoti  law,  BlackstiKie  was  on 
the  20th  of  Ocliber,  1768,  unanimoiwiy  elected  Vinerian 

Srofessor ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  read  hii 
Rt  ialroduotorj'  lecture,  which  he  publiahed  at  the  reqneit 
of  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  houses,  and  aflerwards 

frefiied  lo  the  fiiet  volume  of  hia  celebrated  ObmtnertiarUi. 
I  is  doubtfu]  whether  the  OanntentarUt  were  origioall; 
intended  for  the  press ;  but  many  imperfect  and  incorrect 
copies  having  (;ot  into  circulation,  and  a  pirated  edition  of 
them  being  either  pablished  or  preparing  for  publicadon 
in  Ireland,  the  author  thought  proper  to  print  a  correct 
edition  himself,  and  in  November,  1765,  published  the  first 
Tolome,  nndei  the  title  of  ComneTUarUt  on  lAs  Lam  of 
Englaad.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  work  were  given  to 
the  world  in  the  course  or  the  four  succeeding  jears.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  before  this  period  the  reputa- 
tion which  his  lectures  had  deservedlv  acquired  for  him 
had  induced  him  to  reeume  his  practice  in  Westminster 
Hail ;  and,  contrary  Co  the  general  order  of  the  profession, 
he  who  had  quitted  the  bar  for  an  academic  life  was  sent 
back  from  the  ooUege  lo  the  bar  irith  a  considerable  in- 
ureaae  of  businen.  He  was  likewise  elected  to  parliament, 
first  for  Hindon,  and  afterwards  for  Westburj  in  Wiits; 
but  in  neither  of  tliese  departments  did  be  equal  the  expec- 
tations which  hia  writings  liad  raised.  The  part  he  took 
in  the  Middlesex  election  drew  upon  him  the  attacks  of 
some  persons  of  ability  in  the  senate,  and  likewise  a  severe 
animadveisioD  from  the  caustic  pen  of  Junius.  This  circum- 
stance probably  strengthened  the  aversion  he  prof«gsed  to 
parliamentary  attendance,  "where,"  he  said,  "amidst  the 
rage  of  contending  parties,  a  man  of  moderation  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  no  quarter  from  any  side."  In  1770  he 
declined  the  plaae  of  solicitor-general )  but  shortly  after- 
vards,  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates  lo  a  seal  in 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  succeeded  Iiini 
diere  also.  Blackstone  died  on  the  14th  February,  IT  HO, 
in  the  Gfty-aevcnth  year  of  hia  age. 

The  deaigu  of  the  Cbmineniarta  is  exhibited  in  his  first 
Vinerian  lecture  printed  in  the  introduction  to  them. '  The 
author  there  dwetb  on  the  importance  of  noblemen,  gen- 
llemen,  and  educated  persons  generally  bdng  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  hia  treatise,  accord- 
ingly, is  as  far  as  possible  a  popular  exposition  of  the  laws 
of  England.  Falling  into  the  common  error  of  identifying 
the  various  meanings  of  die  word  law,  he  advances  from 
the  law  of  nature  (bein^  either  the  revealed  or  the  inferred 
will  of  Ood)  lo  municipal  law,  which  he  defines  to  he  a 
role  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a 
Hate  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibidng  wliat  is 
wrong.  On  this  definition  he  founds  the  division  observed 
in  the  OammaOaria.  The  objects  of  law  are  rights  and 
wroDBB.  Riehts  are  either  rights  of  persons  or  rights  of 
■B  either  public  or  private.  These  four 
.  .  .y  the  subjects  of  the  four  books 
of  the  O/mmentaria. 

Blackslone  was  by  no  means  what  would  now  be  called 
a  scientific  jurist  He  has  only  the  vasuest  possible  grasp 
of  the  elementary  conceptions  of  law.  He  evidently  regards 
the  law  of  gntvitalion,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of 
England,  as  difierent  examples  of  the  same  principle — as 
rules  of  action  or  conduct  imposed  by  a  superior  power  on 
its  subjects.  He  propounds  in  terms  a  fidlacy  which  is 
perhaps  not  yet  quite  expelled  from  courts  of  law,  viz.,  that 
municipal  or  poaidve  laws  derive  their  validitv  from  Iheir 
conformity  to  the  so-called  law  of  nature  or  law  of  God. 
"No  human  laws,"  he  says,  "are  of  any  validity  if  con- 
trary to  this."  Bis  distinction  between  rights  of  persons 
and  rights  of  things,  implying,  as  it  would  appear,  that 
things  as  well  as  peraons  have  rights,  is  attributable  to  a 
misundeistanding  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  Boman 
law.  In  distinguishing  between  private  and  public  wrongs 
fcivil  injuries  and  crimes)  he  fails  to  seize  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  the  division.  Austin,  who  accused  him  of  follow- 
ing alavislily  the  method  of  Hale's  Analytui  o/  the  Laa, 
declares  that  he  "  blindly  adopts  the  mistakes  of  his  rude 
and  compendious  model ;  missing  invariably,  with  a  nice 
and  surprising  infelicity,  the  pregnant  but  obscure  sug- 
gfstions  which  it  proffered  to  his  attention,  and  which 
would  have  guided  a  discerning  and 


an  arrangement  comparatively  just"  By  the  wan:  of  jha- 
cise  and  clowly-defined  terms,  and  his  teaAeaty  to  soMi- 
tute  loose  literary  phrases,  he  falls  occasitmalfy  into  irree- 
oncilable  contradictions.  Even  in  discusdng  a  saUeil 
of  such  immense  importance  as  equity,  be  hardly  takes 
pains  to  disdiminate  oetween  the  legal  and  popular  aenia 
of  the  word,  and,  from  the  small  place  which  equity  jnri». 
prudence  occupies  in  bis  arrangement,  he  would  scarcely 
seem  to  have  realized  its  true  position  in  the  law  of  Bsg- 
iand.  Subject,  however,  to  these  strictures  the  oomfAtte- 
neaa  of  the  treatise,  its  serviceable  if  not  scioilific  order 
and  the  power  of  lacid  exposition  possessed  by  ths  anthor 
demand  emphadc  recognition.  Blackstone'a  defeat  >i  a 
jurist  are  more  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  tbe  onder- 
lying  princHpies  and  fundamental  divisions  of  th«  law  than 
in  hu  a.-^70unt  of  its  substantive  prindpies. 

Blackstone  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  the  woHl  of 
a  l^al  commentator.  It  is  his  business,  si 
he  touches  on  the  framework  of  soinely,  to  i 
history  and  reason  for  all  our  most  charada 
tions.  There  is  not  much  either  of  philosophy  or  fainoa 
in  this  part  of  his  work.  Whether  (hroa^  the  natural 
OHiservalism  of  a  lawyer,  or  through  his  own  timidity  and 
subserviency  as  a  man  and  a  polidcian,  be  is  alwan  found 
to  be  a  specious  defender  of  the  existing  order  of  Ihin^ 
Bentbam  accuses  him  of  being  the  enemy  of  all  rdbrm, 
and  tlie  unscrupulous  champion  of  every  form  c^  pro- 
fessional chicanery.  Austin  says  that  he  truckled  to  th* 
sinister  interests  and  mischievous  prgudices  of  power,  and 
that  he  flattered  the  overweening  conceit  of  tbe  Engluh  in 
ibeir  own  instilations.  He  displays  mu<^  ingcaai^  in 
giving  a  plausible  form  to  common  prejudices  and  &1U- 
cies;  Out  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  imposed 
upon  himself.  More  undeniable  than  the  political  fairness 
01  tbe  treatise  is  its  merit  aa  a  work  of  iiteratnre.  It  k 
written  In  a  most  graceful  and  altradive  style,  and  klthoagh 
no  opportunity  of  embellishment  has  been  lost,  the  lango^ 
is  always  simple  and  clear.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  its 
iiierary  graces,  or  to  its  success  in  flattering  the  prejndicei 
of  the  public  to  which  it  was  addressed,  the  influence  of  the 
book  in  England  hss  been  extraordinary.  Not  Uwyen 
only,  and  lawyers  periiaps  evoi  lea  than  others,  acoeplfd 
it  as  an  authoritative  revelation  of  the  law.  It  perfarmed 
for  educated  society  in  England  much  the  same  aervioe  aa 
was  rendered  to  tbe  people  of  Bome  by  the  pablicadoa  of 
their  previously  unknown  laws.  It  is  mora  correct  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  handbook  of  the  law  for  laymea  than  as  a 
legal  treatiso ;  and  aa  the  first  and  only  book  of  the  kind 
iu  England  it  has  been  received  with  somewhat  indi*- 
criminating  reverence.  It  is  certain  that  a  vast  amonai 
of  the  constitutional  sentiment  of  the  country  has  been 
inspired  by  its  pages.  To  this  day  Blackstone's  criticion 
of  the  Euglish  constitution  woum  probably  exprra  (be 
most  profound  polidcal  convicdons  of  the  majority  of  the 
English  people.  Long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  mndi 
practical  value  as  an  authority  in  the  courts,  it  remains  the 
arbiter  of  all  pablio  discussions  on  the  law  or  the  cooatilB- 
tion.  On  suiji  occasions  the  OoBonailari^  aire  apt  lo  be 
construed  as  stricdy  as  if  they  were  a  code.  It  is  amos 
to  observe  how  much  importance  is  attached  lo  tbe  if 
rima  verba  of  a  writer  who  aimed  mora  at  presenting  a  pic- 
ture intelligible  to  laymeil  than  at  recordins  the  pnDd[dai 
of  the  taw  with  technical  accuracy  of  detalL  (&.  K.) 

BLAINVILLE,  Hxnri-Mabie  Duobotay  de.  a  dis> 
tinguisbed  naturalist,  wss  bom  at  Arqueo,  near  Diepfi^ 
Sept.  12,  1777.  About  the  yeat  1795  he  entered  tbe  schod 
of  design  at  Rouen,  but  after  a  very  short  dme  he  went  lo 
Paris,  where  be  became  a  pupil  of  Vincent  the  painUr. 
Attracted  bj  the  lectures  of  Cuvier  and  other  fnaJiKint 
professors  in  the  Collc^  of  France,  he  commotoed  Ibe 
study  of  anatomy,  and  in  IS08  he  took  the  degiee  of  M.D. 
He  now  devoteo  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  histoiy, 
particularly  the  department  of  myology,  and  he  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Cuvier,  who  «igaged  him  lo  dnw 
some  figures  for  one  of  his  works,  and  to  csny  out  some 
of  the  practical  work  of  anatomy.  He  was  also  cfaonai 
by  that  illustrious  professor  lo  supply  his  place  on  oeo- 
sions  at  the  College  of  France  and  at  tbe  Atbemeam,  sud 
in  1812  he  obtained  the  vacant  chair  of  anatomy  sod 
looli^  in  the  Facultv  of  Bdences  at  Paris.  Hit  Hvne- 
what  irascible  disposition  was  probably  one  came  of  lbs 
subsequent  estrangement  between  him  and  Cuvier,  iriitdi 
endea  in  an  open  and  irreconcilable  enmi^.     In  ISS 
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BlainTille  ms  admitted  %  member  of  the  Academv  of 
Sciences;  and  in  1830  he  was  appointed  to  iuccecd 
JLuiuTck  in  the  chair  of  natural  histor;  at  the  maseum. 
This  he  resided  in  1S32,  being  appointed  on  the  death  of 
Cuviar  to  the  chair  of  comparatiTS  anatom;,  which  he 
eontioQed  to  occupy  fcr  the  Hpacn  of  eighteen  years,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  which  he  proved  himself  no  unworthy 
euoceesor  to  hia  great  teacher.  BlainviLle  was  found  dead 
in  a  railway  carnage  while  travelling  between  Rouen  and 
Caen,  May  1,  1850. 

Buidn  a  gr«t  Tuisty  of  Kparata  memoira,  he  wai  the  au- 
thor J  ProJrowu  d-mt  ffouTtlU  DitlribMlim  IHl\o<i!qiu  du 
Bigae    Aniwil,    ISIB;     Otltograpkit    oh    ffatim'ptlm    Jcono- 
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1330 ;  Cban  di  PhywialBoit  Oinfrah  a  nompartt,  i. 

de  Malamlosit  H  dt   Concltgliologii,  1825-1827; 


1B15. 


BLAIR,  or  Pobt-Blaib,  the  chief  place  in  the  convict 
aettlemeot  of  the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ia 
■itnat«d  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  South  Andaman 
laland,  in  11°  42'  N.  1st.  and  93°  E.  long.  In  178Q  it  was 
■elected  as  a  convict  settlement,  under  oraeis  of  the  Indian 
Government,  by  Lieutenant  Blair,  R.N.,  whose  name  the 
port  bears,  it,  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Aaia, 
while  its  central  poeitioD  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  gives  it 
imniense  advantage  as  a  place  of  naval  rendezvous  for 
■nilitarv  operations  in  tbii  part  of  the  world.  For  further 
porticuJare  see  Abdamam  Isuium. 

BLAIR,  Db.  Httgh,  was  bom  April  7,  171^  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  father  vm  a  merchanL  He  entered 
Edinburgh  Univeruty  in  1730  and  won  the  favorable 
notice  of  Profeasor  Stevenson  by  an  essay  on  the  Beauti- 
ful, written  for  the  Icwic  class  in  hie  lixteenth  year.  On 
talung  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1T39,  be  printed  a  tliesis  De 
Piadamadu  tt  Obtigationt  Ltpit  Natvnr,  which  contains 
■n  outline  of  tha  moral  principlea  aflerwards  unfolded  in 
hu  sermons.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1741,  and  in 
ji  few  months  the  earl  of  Leven,  hearing  of  his  eloquence, 

Kesented  him  to  the  parish  of  Colleasis  in  Fife.  In  1743 
was  elected  to  the  second  charge  of  the  Canongate 
Church,  Ediuburgh,  where  he  performed  the  pastoral  du- 
ties with  great  succesa,  until  removed  to  Ladv  Tester's, 
one  of  the  city  churches,  in  1764.  He  married  his  cousin, 
Eaiherine  Bannatyne,  in  174S,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  who 
died  in  infsncy,  and  a  daughter  who  lived  to  her  twenty- 
fint  year.  In  1T57  the  Univereity  of  St  Andrew's  con- 
ferred on  him  the  d^ree  of  D.D.,  and  in  tlie  following 
year  be  was  promoted  to  the  High  Church,  Edinbargh,  the 
most  important  charge  in  Scotland.  In  1750  he  com- 
menoed,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kamee,  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  composition,  tlie  success  of  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  a  chair  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres 
in  the  Edinburgh  University.  To  this  chair  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  178^  with  a  salary  of  £70  a  year.  ^  Having 
long  taken  interest  in  the  Celtic  poetry  of  Llie  Hiffblands, 
he  published  in  1763  a  laudatory  DiatrUUum  on  Macpher- 
sons  Okuhi,  of  which  he  maintained  the  authenticity. 
This  critique,  after  being  greatly  overrated  at  the  time, 
bas  now  fallen  into  nt^lect.  In  1777  the  first  volume  of 
his  SemoM  appeared.  It  was  succeeded  by  other  four 
volnmes,  all  of  which  met  with  the  greatest  success.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  praised  them  warmly.  "I  love  Blair's 
Sermons,"  Johnson  said,  "bis  doctrine  is  the  best  limited, 
the  best  expressed ;  there  is  the  moet  warmth  without  fanat- 
icism, the  most  rational  transport."  The  Strmom  were 
translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Europ^aad  in 
1780,  to  signify  the  royal  approbabon,  George  III.  oon- 
ferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  In  1733  he 
retired  from  bis  professorship  and  published  his  JjtdMra 
jn  Blielarie  which  he  had  carefully  revised,  and  which  have 
been  frequently  reprinted.  He  died,  after  a  brief  illness, 
oa  the  27th  December,  1301.  In  the  church  Blair  belonged 
to  the  "mo<ierate"  or  IsLiludintirlan  party,  and  his  Sermimt 
have  been  objected  to  as  deficient  in  doctrinal  definileness. 
His  once  bnlKaot  reputation  is  now  becoming  forgoiten. 
His  worts  display  little  originality,  but  ore  written  in  a 
flowing  and  elBboraie  style;  and  his  BheUn-ie,  although 
inferior  to  Campbell's,  and  wanting  in  researeh  and  depth 
of  Ihooght,  is  DDVortuy  of  the  n^lect  it  has  met  with. 

BLAl^  Robert,  author  of  the  well-known  poem  eati- 
tled  Tilt  Qtom,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Blair, 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  probably  bom  at  Edinburgh  about 
tlMTesr  1700,  and  al  Uie  nniveraity  of  that  dty  he  received 


the  elements  of  a  classical  edncatlon.  He  afterwards  spetA 
some  time  on  the  continent.  Upon  his  return  he  took 
orders,  snd  in  1731  was  ordained  niniBlec  of  Athelslane- 
Tord,  in  East  Lothian,  wliere  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  of  fever,  February  4,  L746,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  hia  living  by  John  Home,  the  author  of  Drni^oi. 
His  fourth  son  became  lord-president  of  the  Ckiurt  of  Ses- 
sion. Blair  wrote  several  other  pieces  besides  The  Oravt; 
but  that  poem  alone  constitutes  his  title  to  rank  as  a  poet. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  descriptions  uid  reflections, 


touches  of  a  rude  though  efibctive  palhoa,  a: 
sentiment  at  once  natural  and  jnst.  The  rhvthm  is  often 
harsh,  and  the  rersiScation  frequently  devoid  of  correct- 
ness, harmony,  and  grace ;  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  mascu- 
line vigor  and  freshness  about  it,  which  more  llian  atone 
for  the  defects  in  the  finishing  ;  while,  in  certain  moods  of 
the  mind,  the  air  of  deep  and  almost  misaothropical  mel- 
ancholy oifiTused  over  the  whole  proves  highly  touching 
and  impressive.  Campbell,  in  the  PltoMra  of  Hope,  has 
borrowed,  with  a  slight  variation,  a  line  from  uis  poem — 
"Itaviiiti, 
Uks  those  of  aogela,  short  and  far  betwMD." 

The  vigorous,  though  occasionally  rather  forced,  poetio 
conceptions  of  the  author  of  The  Oraae,  were  finely  illus- 
trated in  Cromek's  edition,  published  in  1S08,  by  the 
grandly  wild  designs  of  William  Blake,  engraved  by  the 
delicate  burin  of  &biavonetti.  Tlie  Qrave  was  first  printed 
at  London  in  1743. 

BLAKE,  RoSKBT,  the  famous  English  admiral  of  the 
Commouw^th,  was  bom  at  Bridgwater  in  Someisetihire, 
tn  August,  1598.  His  birth  thus  fulls  in  the  year  before 
that  of  Cromwell;  their  lives  ran  parallel  in  the  servics 
of  their  country;  their  characters  present  many  points  of 
likeness ;  and  tner  died  witliin  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
Blake  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  well-to-do  merchant,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Bridgwater.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
enienns  at  first  St.  Albau's  Hull,  but  removing  afterwards 
to  Wadnam  Colltve,  then  recently  founded  by  his  father's 
friend,  Nicholas  Wadliam.  He  remained  at  the  univeruty 
tilt  1623,  and  though  certainty  not  wanting  in  ability  or 
in  diligence,  he  mined,  for  some  reason  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, such  collie  preferment  as  he  naturally  aimed  at. 
From  Oxford,  alter  taking  his  decree  of  M.A.,  he  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house,  where,  through  the  memor- 
able and  troubled  years  which  followed,  he  led  a  quiet  and 
retired  life.  His  thorough  honesty,  his  public  spirit  and 
disinterestedness,  his  courageoiu  utterance  of  what  he 
thought  of  the  court  snd  the  church,  of  shipmoney  and  tha 
High  Commission  Court  and  the  license  of  the  times,  made 
him  a  man  of  mark  among  his  neighbors.  And  when, 
after  eleven  years  of  kingship  without  parliaments,  a  par- 
liament wss  summoned  to  meet  iu  April,  1640,  Blake  was 
elected  by  the  Presbyterian  party  to  represent  his  naLve 
borough.  This  parliament,  nafned  "the  Short,"  was  dis- 
solved in  three  weeks,  and  the  career  of  Blaka  as  a  poli- 
tician was  suspended.  Two  yetiis  later  the  inevitable  con- 
flict began.  Blake  declared  for  the  Parliament'  and 
thinking,  says  Johnson,  a  bare  declaration  for  right  not 
all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  ha  raised  a  troop  of  horso 
in  his  county,  and  rendered  such  efficient  service,  that  ia 
1643  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the 
forts  of  Bristol.  This  he  stoutly  held  during  the  siege  of 
the  town  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  was  near  being  bung  for 
conUnuing  his  resistance  after  the  governor  had  capitulated. 
In  the  followiog  year  Colonel  Blake  look  Taunton  by 
surprise,  snd  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  defences  and 
inadequate  supplies  held  the  town  for  the  Piiriiament 
against  two  sieges  by  tbe  Boyalisls,  until  July,  1645,  when 
it  was  relieved  by  Fairfax.  BlaKe  did  not  approve  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I. ;  but  he  adhered  to  the 
Parliamentary  party  after  the  king's  death,  and  within  a 
month  [February,  1640)  was  appointed,  with  Colonels  Dean 
and  Popham,  to  the  command  of  the  Seet,  under  the  title 
of  General  of  tbe  Sea.  In  April  he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  with  the  Royalist  fleet  had  entered  the 
harbor  of  Einsale  iu  Irelsnd.  There  he  lilodiaded  the 
Prince  for  six  months ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  want  of 
provisions  and  hopeless  of  roliel^  succeeded  in  making  hia 


moutiiB.  ThekingofPortagiireAiBiiigpermi 
to  Httack  his  enemy,  the  latter  m&de  reprisab  bj  falling  .  _ 
the  Portuguese  flret,  richl/  laden,  returning  from  Braiil. 
He  captured  seventeen  ships  and  tinint  tbree,  bringing  his 
priies  home  without  molestation.  XAer  re  victualling  his 
fleet,  he  miled  a^n,  captured  a  Fretich  nian-of-ttar,  and 
then  punned  Prince  Rupert  once  mure  to  the  harbor  of 
Garlhagena.  The  Spanuh  governor  vrauld  not  alloir 
him  to  violate  the  peace  of  a  nentral  port,  and  he  there- 
fore withdrew.  In  January,  1S61,  he  at  last  attacked  the 
Bovaliat  Seet  in  Malaga  harbor,  and  destrojed  the  whole 
witn  the  exception  of  two  ships.  In  consequence  of  die 
Portaguese  protest  against  his  proceedinn,  a  formal  l' 
gatioo  was  instituted  in  England,  which  reaulted 
approval  of  the  home  authorities.  The  thanks  of  Par- 
liament were  voted  to  Blake,  and  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  was  continued  in  his  office  .. 
admiral  and  general  of  the  sea;  and  in  May  following  he 
took,  in  conjunction  with  Ayscue,  Ihe  Scilly  Islands.  For 
this  service  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  SEain  awarded 
him,  and  he  was  soon  after  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Bute.  In  1662  war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch  who 
had  made  great  preparations  tor  ths  conflict..  In  March 
the  command  of  the  fleet  was  Kiven  to  Blake  for  nine 
months;  and  in  the  middle  of  May  the  Dutch  fleet  of 
forty-flve  ships,  led  by  their  great  admiral  Van  Tromp, 
appeared  in  the  Downs.  Blake,  who  had  only  twenty  ships, 
tailed  to  meet  them,  and  the  battle  took  place  off  Dover 
on  May  IB.  The  Dutch  were  defeated  in  an  engagement 
of  (bur  or  five  hours,  lost  two  shipa,  and  withdrew  under 
cover  oEdarkneaL  Attempts  at  accommodation  were  made 
by  the  SUtee,  but  Ihay  fouled.  Early  in  July  war 
ibnnally  declared,  and  in  the  same  month  Blake  captured 


a  large  part  of  the  Dutch  fishery- 
of-war  that  formed  their  convoy. 


'fleet  and  the  twelve 


manded  by  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt,  in  the  Downs, 
defeated  it,  and  chased  it  for  two  days.  The  Dutch  took 
refoga  in  Goree.  A  third  battle  was  fought  near  the  end 
of  November.  By  thia  time  the  ships  under  Blake's  com- 
mand had  been  reduced  in  number  to  forty,  and  nearly  the 
half  of  these  were  useless  for  want  of  seamen.  Van  Tromp, 
who  had  been  reinstated  in  command^  appeared  in  the 
Downs,  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  besides  ten  fire-ships. 
Blake,  nevertheless,  riskS  a  battle,  but  was  defeated,  and 
withdrew  into  the  Thames.  It  was  in  his  fitst  elation  at 
this  victory  tliat  Van  Tromp  cairied  the  broom  at  his  mast- 
head in  his  passage  through  the  Channel,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  delerminadon  to  sweep  the  English  off  the  sess.  His 
bravado  was  speedily  avenged.  The  English  fleet  having 
been  refitted,  put  to  sea  again  iu  February,  1653;  andontba 
ISth,  Blake,  at  the  head  of  eighty  ships,  enoonatered  Van 
Tromp  in  the  Channel.  The  Dutch  force,  according  to 
Clarendon,  numbered  100  ^ipa  of  war,  but  according  to  the 
official  reports  of  the  Dutch,  only  seventy.  The  battle 
was  severe,  and  continued  through  three  days,  the  Dutch 
however  retreating,  and  taking  re^ge  in  the  shallow  waters 
<^  the  French  coast.  In  this  action  Blake  was  severely 
wounded.  In  the  change  of  Government  introduced  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  Lang  Parliament  by  Cromwell  (April, 
1053)  Blake  did  not  interfere.  "It  is  not,"  he  said,  ''the 
business  of  a  seaman  (o  mind  state  aflaiia,  but  to  hinder 
foreigners  ^m  fooling  us."     The  three  English  admirals 

St  to  sea  soain  in  May ;  and  on  June  3d  and  4th,  another 
tile  was  fought  near  the  North  Foreland.  On  the  firat 
day  Dean  and  Monk  were  repulsed  by  Van  Tromp ;  but  on 
the  second  day  the  scales  were  turned  by  the  arrival  of 
Blake,  and  the  Dutch  retreated  lo  the  Texel.  Ill  health  now 
oompelled  Blake  to  retire  from  the  service  for  a  time,  and  he 
did  not  appear  again  on  the  seas  for  about  eighteen  months; 
mean'vhile  he  sat  as  a  number  of  (he  Little  Parliament 

arebones's).  In  November,  1654,  ha  was  selected  by 
mwell  to  conduct  a  fleet  to  the  Mediierranean  to  exact 
compensation  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  knights  of 
Malta,  and  (he  piratical  stales  of  North  Africa,  for  wrongs 
done  lo  English  merchants.  This  mission  he  execut»l 
with  his  accustomed  spirit  and  with  complete  success. 
Tunis  alone  dared  to  resist  his  demands,  and  Tunis  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  destruction  of  its  two  foKresws  by  English 
guns.  In  the  winter  of  1655-56,  war  being  declsjred 
against  Spain,  Blake  was  sent  to  cruise  off  Cadti  and  the 


.  1656.  In  April,  1657,  Blake,  then  in  very  ill 
h^tb,  suffering  from  dropsy  and  scurvy,  and  anxioos  (» 
have  onistance  in  his  arduous  dnlies,  heaid  that  the  Plots 
fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Banta  Cru^  in  the  iiluid 
of  Teneriffe.  The  position  was  a  very  strong  one,  defawled 
by  a  castle  and  several  forts  with  guns.  Under  the 
shelter  of  these  lay  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  dr«wn  up  b 
crescent  order.  Captain  Signer  was  ordered  to  enter  the 
bay  and  fall  on  the  fleet  This  he  did.  Blake  (btlowtd 
him.  Broadsides  were  poured  into  Ihe  castle  and  the  foit) 
at  the  same  time:  and  soon  nothing  was  left  but  rained 
walls  and  charred  fragments  of  burnt  shim.  The  wiod 
was  blowing  bard  into  the  bay;  but  suddenly,  and  fer- 
tunately  for  the  heroic  Blake,  it  shifted,  and  carried  him 
safely  out  to  sea.  "The  whole  action,"  says  ClarendoD,*'wK 
so  incredible  that  all  men  who  knew  tlie  place  woodend 
that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  aoerer  endowed, 
would  ever  have  undertaken  it;  and  they  coald  banlly 
persuade  themselves  lo  believe  what  th^  had  dooe;  while 
the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
thev  were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  de«tn>yed  them  in 
sncn  a  maimer."  The  ^oglish  lost  one  ship  sod  200  moi 
killed  and  wounded.  The  thanks  of  Parliament  wen 
voted  to  officers  and  men;  and  a  very  costly  jewd 
(diamond  ring)  was  presented  to  Blake,  "  as  a  lestimoDj," 
says  Cromwell  in  his  letter  of  June  10th,  "  of  oar  own  ud 
(he  Parliament's  good  acceptance  of  your  carriage  in  this 
ocdon."  "This  was  the  last  action  of  the  brave  Blake.* 
After  again  cruising  for  a  time  off  Oodii,  his  health  Ulioc 
more  and  more,  he  was  compelled  to  make  homewards 
before  the  summer  was  over.  He  died  at  sea,  bat  within 
sight  of  Plymouth,  August  17,  1657.  His  body  wm 
brought  to  Ixindon  and  embalmed,  and  after  lying  in  itals 
at  Greenwich  House  was  interred  with  great  pomp  aod 
solemnity  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1661  Cbades  IL 
disgraced  himself  by  ordering  the  exhumation  of  Blake'l 
body,  with  those  of  the  mother  and  daughter  of  Cromwell 
and  several  others.  They  were  cast  out  of  the  nbbey,  and 
were  reburied  in  the  churchyard  of  8L  Mat^aret's.  "Bat 
that  regard,"  says  Johnson,  "which  was  denied  hi*  body 
has  beoi  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  hn 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him  the 
praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  contempt  of  wealU!.  and  lore 
of  his  country."  Clarendon  bears  the  IbllowiDg  teatimoay 
to  his  excellence  as  a  commander: — "He  was  the  fii« 
that  declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it  appannt  (hat 
.  jcience  might  be  atttdned  in  lett  time  tliaii  was  bo- 
aginnd.  He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  con- 
temn castles  on  (he  shore,  which  had  ever  beoi  thoogiit 
very  formidable,  but  were  discovered  by  him  t         ' 


litKt,  EnytxA  and  Foreign.  Dr.  JohnsMl  wrote  a  short  life 
of  him^  and  in  1852  appeared  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  fiiller 
narrative,  Bobert  Slatt,  AdtninU  and  OatenU  at  Sea. 

IS  bom  in  LoD- 
.  _  ,  James  Blake, 

kept  a  hosier's  shop  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square;  and 
from  the  scanty  education  which  the  young  artist  received, 
it  may  be  judged  that  the  circuiustances  of  (he  family  were 
not  very  prosperous.  For  the  bets  of  William  BUke^ 
early  life  the  world  is  indebted  to  a  litde  book,  called  A 
Fathei't  Mtmoirt  cm  a  <Md,  written  by  Dr.  Malkio,  aad 
published  in  1306.  Here  we  learn  that  yoong  Blakt 
quickly  developed  a  taste  for  design,  whidi  his  faAB 
appears  (o  have  had  suffitaeni  intelligence  to  recognize  aad 
assist  by  every  means  in  his  power.  At  the  an  of  tea 
the  boy  was  sent  to  a  drawing  school  kept  by  Mr.  Pan 
in  the'  Strand,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  already 
cultivating  his  own  taste  by  constant  attendance  at  tlw 
diflerent  art  sale  rooms,  where  he  was  known  as  the  "  liult 
connoisseur."  Here  he  bcf^  to  collect  prints  after  Uidiel 
AngelOj  and  Baphael,  Durer,  and  Hemakerk,  while  at  ibc 
school  in  the  Strand  he  had  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
from  the  antique.  After  four  years  of  this  preliminaiy 
instruction  Blake  entered  upon  another  bnuich  at  art 
study.  In  1777  he  was  apprenticed  to  Jamca  Baair^  «a 
engraver  of  repute,  and  with  him  he  remained  seven  yMn 
His  ^prenticeship  bad  an  important  bearing  on  Blakt's 
— .;..._   -J — ••--1^  and   marks  the  department   o'  att  is 


vrliEcIi  lie  WM  nwde  technically  profiaent.  In  177S.  st  (be 
md  of  hiia  apprenticeship,  be  proceeded  to  the  achoof  of  tha 
BojbI  AcMieinj',  where  he  conlinaed  hia  early  study  bom 
the  intique,  and  had  for  the  firet  time  an  opportoni^  of 
drawing  from  the  liring  model. 

This  u  in  brief  all  that  U  known  of  Blake's  artistic  edaca- 
tion.  That  he  ever,  at  the  academy  or  elsewhere,  ^stem- 
atically  studied  painting  we  do  not  Know ;  but  that  he  had 
already  begun  &a  practice  of  water  color  for  himself  is 
ascertained.  So  f^,  however,  the  couree  of  his  training 
in  art  schools,  and  under  Bssire,  was  calculated  to  render 
him  proficient  only  as  a  draughtsman  and  an  enKraTer. 
He  had  learned  how  lo  draw,  and  be  had  mastered  besides 


qualifications  be  entered   upon   t 


In  1780  he 


exhibited  a  picture  in  the  Boyal  Academy  Eibibition,  C( 
jectured  to  have  been  executed  iu  water  colon,  and  he 
continued  to  contribute  lo  the  annnat  ezhibidons  up  to 
the  year  1808.  In  1782  he  married  Catharine  Boucher,  the 
bushier  of  a  market-gardener  at  Battersea,  with  whom  he 
lived  always  on  afiectionale  terms,  and  the  young  couple 
uRer  their  marriage  established  themselTes  in  Green  Street, 
LdctKer  fields.  Blake  had  already  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  riring  artists  of  his  time,  amongst  (hem 
8lothard,  Plaxman,  and  Fuseli,  and  he  now  b^sn  lo  see 
•omelhing  of  literary  society.  At  the  houH  of  the  Bev. 
Henr^  bUthew^  in  Balbbone  Place,  he  used  to  recite  and 
. .J,  gmg  poemg  of  his  own  composition,  and  it 


^ ;iublisbed  in  1783.     From  this  lime  forward 

the  artirt  came  before  the  world  in  a  double  capacity.  By. 
education  as  well  as  ostire  talent,  he  was  pledged  (o  the 
lifo  of  a  painter,  and  tbfse  Rielieal  StOeha,  though  they 
are  often  no  more  than  the  utterances  of  a  boy,  are  do  less 
decisive  in  marking  Blake  as  a  future  poet. 

For  a  while  the  two  gifts  are  exhioited  in  anociation. 
To  the  close  of  his  life  Blake  continued  lo  print  and 
publish,  aAer  a  manner  of  his  own^  the  inventions  of  his 
Terse  illustraled  by  original  designs,  but  there  is  a 
certain  period  in  hia  c»reer  when  tie  union  of  the  two 
gifts  is  peculiarly  close,  and  when  their  service  lo  one 
SDOlher  is  unquestionable.  In  1784  Blake,  moving  from 
Green  Street,  set  up  in  company  with  a  fellow-pupil, 
Parker,  u  print-seller  and  engraver  next  to  his  father's  house 
in  Broad  Street,  Oolden  Square,  but  in  17S7  (hb  partner^ 
sbip  was  severed,  and  be  establiiibed  an  independent 
tmsmeas  in  Poland  Street  II  was  from  this  house,  snd 
in  1767,  that  the  Simgi  of  Imioeence  were  published,  a  work 
that  must  always  be  remarkable  for  beauty  both  of  veise 
•Dd  of  design,  as  well  as  for  the  singular  method  by 
irhich  the  two  were  combined  and  expressed  by  the  artist. 
Blake  became  in  fatA  his  own  printer  and  publisher.  He 
engraved  apon  copper,  by  a  process  devised  by  himself, 
both  the  leil  of  his  poems  and  the  surrounding  decorative 
design,  arid  lo  the  pages  printed  from  the  copper  plates 
»n  appropriale  coloring  was  afierwat^  added  by  hand. 
The  poetic  genius  already  discernible  in  the  first  volume 
of  FotUeal  Scetehf  is  here  more  decisively  expressed,  and 
some  -of  the  songs  in  this  volume  deserve  to  take  rank 
with  the  best  things  of  their  kind  in  onr  literature.  In 
*a  »ge  of  enfeeblM  poetic  slvle,  when  Wordsworth,  with 
more  weighty  apparatus,  had  as  yet  scarcely  begun  his 
reform  of  English  versidcalion,  Blake,  unaided  by  any 
contemporary  influence,  produced  a  work  of  fresh  and 
living  beauty;  and  if  the  SoTigi  qf  /nnoeenec  establislied 
Blake's  claim  to  the  title  of  poet,  the  setting  in  which 
they  were  given  to  the  world  proved  that  he  was  also 
oomething  more.  For  the  full  development  of  hia  artis- 
tic powers  we  have  to  wait  till  a  later  dale,  but  here  at 
l^t  he  exhibits  a  just  and  original  understanding  of  the 
sources  of  decorative  beautv.  Each  page  of  these  poems 
is  a  study  of  design,  fiill  oE  invention,  and  oflen  wrought 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  workmanship.  The  artist 
retained  to  the  end  thi»  feeling  for  decorslive  eflect ;  but  ss 
time  went  on,  he  considerably  enlargt^l  the  imaginative 
•cope  of  his  work,  and  decoration  then  became  the  coo- 
dition  rather  than  the  aim  of  his  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinct  and  precious  qualities  of 
this  volume,  it  attracted  but  slight  attention,  a  fact  ]>er- 
hape  not  very  wonderful,  when  llie  system  of  publication 
is  taken  into  account.  Stake,  however,  proceeded  with 
^tter  work  of  the  same  kind.    The  same  year  he  pub- 


lished The  Book  of  IM,  mors  decidedly  mystic  in  its  poebr, 
but  scarcely  las  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  illumination ;  Zm 
Jforria^  i^  Smvm  and  Hell  Ibtlowed  in  1790;  and  in 
1703  there  sre  added  The  Oaia  of  Paradwe,  The  Vi»um  <4 
Ae  Davghirrs  qf  Albiim,  and  some  other  "  Prophetic  Books/' 
It  becomes  abundantly  clear  on  reaching  ibu  point  in  his 
career,  that  Blake's  utterances  cannot  be  judged  by 
-   ■  forth  in 


intervening  works  of  prophecy,  as  (hey  were  called  by  the 
author,  we  get  the  first  pubuc  expnasion  of  that  phase 
of  his  character  and  of  his  genius  upon  which  a  charge 


of  insanity  hss  been  founded.  The  question  whether 
Blake  was  or  was  not  mtd  seems  likely  lo  remain  in 
dispute,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
at  diflerent  ^riods  of  his  life  nnder  the  infiuence  of  illu- 
sions for  which  there  are  no  outward  beta  to  account,  and 
that  much  of  what  he  wrote  is  so  far  wanting  in  the 
qnulity  of  sanity  as  to  be  without  a  Iwical  coherence. 
Ua  the  other  hand,  it  is  eqnally  clear  that  no  madness 
imputed  to  Blake  could  equal  that  which  would  be  involved 
in  the  rejection  of  his  work  on  this  ground.  The  great- 
ness of  Blake's  mind  is  even  better  otablished  than  ita 
frailty,  and  in  convdering  the  work  chafhe  has  tefl  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  by  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  and  not 
by  any  mental  defecL  that  he  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
from  his  fellows.  With  the  publication  of  the  Sm^  of 
£kperienee  Blake's  poetic  career,  so  hr  at  least  ss  ordinary 
reaidera  are  concerned,  may  be  said  to  close.  A  writer  of 
prophecy  he  continued  for  many  years,  but  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  iu  poetry  are  those  earlier  and 
Ampler  efibrts,  supplemented  by  a  few  pieces  taken  from 
vanous  sources,  some  of  which  were  of  later  production. 
The  body  of  Blakf^s  intelligible  verse  is,  now  made 
accessible  to  the  public,  in  Mr.  W.  Boasetti's  edition  of  his 
works,  published  in  tha  Atdine  series,  and  to  this  volums 
these  readers  may  be  referred  who  desire  to  know  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  poet's  fame  hss  been  built. 
But  although  Blake  the  poet  ceases  in  a  general  sense  at 
Uiis  date,  Blake  the  artist  is  only  just  entering  upon  his 
career.  In  the  Simgi  i^  Iimoemee  and  Exptrieitee,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  earlier  Booti  if  Propheeg,  the  two 
gifts  worked  together  in   perfect  balance  and  "harmony ; 


the  range  of  general  comprehension ;  while,  with  apparent 
inconsistency,  the  work  of  the  artist  gains  steadily  in  strength 
and  coherence,  and  never  to  the  last  loses  its  hold  upon  the 
understanding.  It  may  almost  be  said  withont  eiaggera* 
tion  that  his  earliest  poetic  work,  Tht  Song»  of  Innoeencti, 
and  nearly  bis  latest  eftbrt  in  design,  the  illustiationg  lo  the 
The  Book  of  Job,  lake  rank  amona  the  sanest  and  most  ad- 
luirable  products  of  his  genius.  Nor  is  iha  fact,  astonish- 
ing enough  at  first  sight,  quite  beyond  a  possible  explana- 
tion.  As  Blake  advanced  in  his  poetic  career,  he  was 
gradually  hindered  and  finally  overpowered  by  a  tendency 
thai  was  most  serviceable  to  him  in  design.  His  inclina- 
tion to  substitute  a  symbol  for  a  conception,  to  make  an 
image  do  duty  for  an  idea,  became  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  literary  success.  Ha  endeavored  constantly  to  treat  ths 
intellectual  material  of  verse  as  if  it  could  be  moulded  into 
sensuous  form,  with  the  inevittUile  result  that  as  the  ideal 
to  be  expressed  advanced  in  complexity  and  depth  of 
meaning,  his  poetic  gifis  became  gradually  more  inade* 

3uala  to  the  task  of  interpretation.  The  earlier  poemi 
Baling  with  simpler  themes,  and  pnt  for:ward  al  a  time 
when  the  bent  of  the  artist's  mind  was  not  strictly  deter- 
mined, do  not  suffer  from  this  difficulty;  the  symbolism 
then  only  enriches  an  idea  of  no  intellectual  intricacy  ;  but 
when  Blake  b^an  to  concern  himself  with  profounder 
problems  the  want  of  a  more  logical  understanding  of  lan- 
guage made  itself  strikingly  apparent  If  his  ways  of 
thought  and  modes  of  workmanship  had  not  been  devel- 
oped with  on  intensity  almost  morbid,  he  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  and  keep  separate  Ihedoubw 
functions  of  art  and  literature.  As  it  is,  however,  he  re- 
mains ss  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
artistic  faculty.  For  this  tendency  to  translate  ideas  into 
ima^  and  to  find  for  every  diought,  however  simple  or 
sublime,  a  precise  and  sensuous  form,  is  of  <he  enenoe  of 
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pure  artisfio  mrention.  If  this  be  accepted  aa  Ihe  dom- 
innnt  bent  of  Bluhe's  genius,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  that 
hia  vork  in  art  alioiild  have  slrcnglliened  in  proportion  as 
bis  poetic  powers  waned  ;  but  whether  the  ezplanatioQ 
■itisfies  all  the  requirements  of  tlie  case  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
maios,  and  cannot  be  overlooked  by  anj  student  of  Blake's 


eet 
projected  a  new  edition  of  Young's  Nighl  T/unighia,  and 
Blake  was  chosen  to  illuatrste  the  work.  It  was  to  liave 
been  issued  in  parts;  but  for  some  reason  not  very  clear 
tlie  enterpme  fBiIed,  and  onlf  a  firat  part,  including  forty- 
three  desiens,  was  given  (o  the  world.  These  desEgos  were 
engraved  by  Blake  hinuelf,  and  they  are  interesting  not 
only  for  their  own  merit  but  for  Ihe  peculiar  system  by 
which  the  illuttration  has  been  associated  with  the  text 
Quite  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  artist  had 
executed  original  designs  in  water  color  for  the  whole 
■cries,  and  these  drawings,  637  in  number,  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  records  of  Blake's  ^ius.  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
the  painter's  careful  and  sympathetic  biograplier,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  engraved  plates,  regrets  tlie  absence  of 
color,  ''the  use  of  which  Blake  so  well  understood,  to  re- 
lieve bis  simple  design  aad  give  it  aieiiificaoce,"  and  an 
examination  of  the  original  water  color  drawings  fully 
aupports  the  justice  of  his  criticism.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  thia  work  Blake  was  introduced  by  Ftaiman  to 
the  poet  Ilayley,  and  in  the  year  ISOl  he  .accepted  the 
sngsestion  of  the  latter,  that  he  should  take  up  his  residence 
at  Felpham  in  Buasex.  The  mild  and  amiable  poet  had 
planned  to  write  a  life  of  Cowper,  and  for  the  illuatratiun 
of  this  and  other  works  he  sought  Blake's  help  and  com- 
.panionship.     The    residence  at   Pelpham   continued   for 


One  of  the  umoyances  of  his  stay  was  a  malicious 
prosecution  for  treason  set  on  foot  by  a  common  soldier 
whom  Blake  had  summarily  ejected  from  his  garden ;  hut 
a  more  serious  drawback  was  the  increasing  irritstion 
which  the  painter  seems  to  have  experienced  from  associa- 
tioD  witli  Hayley.  In  1801  Blake  returned  to  London,  to 
take  up  his  reeidenoe  in  South  Moulton  Street,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  his  residence  in  Felpham,  he  published,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  the  prophetic  books  called  the 
Jenualem,  The  Emanation  o^  tht  Omni  Albion,  and  MUion. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  veij  notable  performance  in  regard 
to  artistic  invention.  Manv  of  the  designs  stand  out 
Irom  the  text  in  complete  independence,  and  are  now  and 
then  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

In  the  years  lSO4r-IiJ05  Blake  executed  a  series  of  de- 
signs in  illustration  of  Blair's  Orate,  of  much  beauty  and 
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s  of 

These  designs 
c  purchased  from  the  artist  by  an  adventurous  and  un- 
scrupulous pnbiisher,  Cromek,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £21, 
and  alterwards  published  in  a  aeries  of  engravings  by 
Scbiavonelti.  Despite  the  ill  trentnient  Blake  received  in 
the  matter,  and  the  other  evils,  including  a  quarrel  with 


his  frieod  Stothattl.as  to  priorit;y  of  inve 


iled  in  1807,  and  in  1809  Blake,  in  emulation  of  his  rival'i 
snccees,  having  himself  painted  in  water  color  a  picture  of 
the  same  subject,  openea  an  exhibition,  and  drew  up  a  De- 
leriptivt  GaUdognt,  curious  and  interesting,  and  containing  a 
ve^  valuable  criticism  of  Chaucer. 

'The  remainder  of  the  artist's  life  is  not  outwardly  event- 
fiil.  In  1813  he  formed,  through  the  introduction  of  Gleoive 
Cumberland  of  Bristol,  a  valuable  friendship  with  Mr. 
John  Linnell  and  other  rifling  water  color  painters. 
Amongst  the  group  Btake  seems  to  have  found  special 
sympathy  in  the  societv  of  Varley,  who,  himself  addicted 
to  astrology,  encouraged  Blake  to  cultivate  his  gift  of  in- 
spired vision  {  and  it  is  probably  to  this  influence  that  we 
are  indebted  for  several  curious  drawings  made  from  vis- 
ions, especially  the  celebrated  "ghost  of  a  flea"  and  the 
very  humorous  portrait  of  the  builder  of  the  Pyramids. 
In  1821  Blake  removed  lo  Fountain  Court,  in  the  Strand, 
where  ne  died  IS27.  Tlie  chief  work  of  these  last  years 
was  the  splendid  series  of  engraved  designs  in  illnstratioa 


which  he  best  understood.    Both  the 

and  the  engraving  are  in  all  ways  remarkable^  and  the 
series  may  fairly  M  cited  in  support  of  a  very  high  esti- 
mate of  his  genius.  None  of  liis  works  are  witfitMlt  th* 
trace  of  that  peculiar  artistic  instinct  and  power  which 
seizes  the  pictorial  element  of  ideas,  simple  or  ■abliine, 
and  translates  them  into  the  appropnate  language  of  sense; 
bnt  here  the  double  faculty  finda  the  happiest  exerdse. 
The  gmndeur  of  the  theme  is  duly  reSected  in  Ihe  simplv 
and  sublime  images  of  the  artiat's  design,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  plates  we  are  made  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
artist  over  the  cxpresnional  resources  of  hnman  form,  as. 
well  as  his  sympathy  with  the  imaginative  signtGcance  of 

A  life  of  Blake,  with  selections  from  his  works  by 
Alexander  Gilchrist,  was  published  in  1863 ;  in  1S63  Mr. 
Swinbiims  published  a  critical  essay  on  his  g«niiis  re- 
markable for  a  full  exsminaiion  of  the  Prophetic  Boobi^ 
and  still  more  recently  Mr.WjIliaraKoss^U  has  pnbliahed 
a  raemoir  prefixed  to  an  eililion  of  the  poems,   (j.  c  cl 

BLANC,  Mont,  the  highest,  and  in  other  respecu 
one  of  the  moet  remarkable  mountains  in  Europe,  is  nt- 
ualed  in  that  division  of  the  great  Alpine  syBtem  knows 
as  the  Pennine  Alps,  in  io"  4B'  68"  N.  lat.  and  6"  51'  H" 
E.  long.  It  rises  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  nyramid  to  the 
height  of  15,780  feet,  and  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  ISO- 
miles  to  the  west.  The  mass  of  the  mountain  is  composed 
of  granite,  covered  with  strata  of  schials  and  limestaiiea. 
To  the  N.E.  lies  the  beautiful  vale  of  Chamouni,  and  on 
the  S.W.  the  All&i  Blanche.  Of  the  numerous  glacien 
that  send  their  ic&^treams  down  its  sides  the  moat  remark- 
able is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  winds  down  its  noKhem 
slope  towards  Chamouni,  and  gives  birth  to  the  River  Aire. 
The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  was  first  accomplished  in  178A 
by  a  guide  named  Jacques  Balmat,  who  shortly  sElerwards 
led  Dr.  Paccard,  a  local  ph^ttician,  to  the  summit,  and  thm 
gave  him  the  honor  of  being  the  Grst  person  of  scientific 
education  to  make  known  the  possibility  of  the  undertak- 
ing. De  Sauffiure,  the  naturalist,  ascended  in  Ihe  following 
year,  and  when  the  Italian  naturalist  Imperiale  de  Sanl- 
Angelo  made  tlie  ascent  in  1S40  he  had  been  preceded 
by  thirty-three  known  travellers.  The  whole  journey  to  the- 
top  and  back  can  now  be  accomplished  in  50  or  60  hours ; 
but  in  general  the  view  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  worth  the- 
&itigue,  the  extreme  height  of  the  position,  even  when  the 
outlook  ifl  unclouded,  rendering  Ihe  prospect  iadistiocl. 
For  authorities  and  maps,  see  Alps,  vol.  i.  p.  559. 

BLANE,  Sir  Gu-bert.  a  distinguished  physician,  waa 
bom  at  BLaneSeld  in  Ayrshire,  in  1  >  49,  and  died  in  Loo- 
don  in  1834.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univenttr, 
and  shortly  after  bis  removal  to  London  becaiB  private 
physician  to  Lord  Bodney,  whom  he  aocompoaied  lo  the 
West  Indies.  Through  his  skUl  and  exeKions  Ihe  health 
of  the  seamen  on  hoard  the  fleet  remained  comparatively 
unaffected  by  the  climate;  and  on  his  return  home  b« 
embodied  the  resulla  of  bis  experience  in  a  treatise  Ob  lin 
DUeaea  of  Seamen,  1783.  He  rose  rapidly  to  fame,  ac- 
quired an  extensive  practice,  and  in  1S12  was  appointed 
physician  in  ordinarv  to  the  Prince  of  Walee,  with  the 
rank  of  baronet.  Wnen  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Boaid 
of  Health,  an  office  he  held  for  some  years,  he  introdured 
many  useful  mcaBurcs  fur  securing  the  health  of  seamea 
during  long  voyages.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most 
important  is  Ihe  Elanaiii  of  Medieal  Logic,  1872. 

BLASES,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Geron*  in  Spain, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Tordera,  defended  by  a  catllt. 
The  population,  5900  in  number,  are  principally  employed 
in  the  fisheries  and  navigation.  Lace  is  manu&ctortd  by 
the  women.     Long.  2°  51'  E.,  lat  41°  42''N. 

BLARNEY,  a  small  viUage  of  Ireland,  in  the  coantv  of 
Cork,  about  6  miles  from  that  city,  chiefly  celebrated  as 
giving  name  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  eloqnenoe,  allwed  to  fas 
characteristic  of  the  natives  of  Ireland.  The  "Blarney 
Stone,"  the  kissing  of  wliich  is  aaid  to  cdnfer  this  facnliyr 
is  pointed  out  within  the  castle. 

BLASPHEMY  means  literally 

Sr,   bnt   is  more  peculiarly   restricted 
'^.^  ..  ,,..  „..._  ,. J ■...: 


providence,  all  coiitamdioos  reproaches  irf  Jeaua  C 


«1]  proftneHCoffing&tthe  Hoi;  Scriptures,  or  expoaing  an; 
put  thereof  to  oonteiapl  or  ridicule,  are  puniBimble  by  the 
temporal  courts  with  Gne,  impriBODmenl,  and  aJso  in&moas 
corporal  panishment.  The  Act  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  1  (repealed 
1  Mar;,  c.  2,  and  revived  1  Eliz.  c.  1),  enacts  that  penona 
reviling  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  xupper,  by  coutempt- 
uoun  words  or  othennBe,  shall  suffer  impriflonmenl.  Per- 
sons deiifing  the  Trinit;  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
ibe  Act  of  Toleration  by  1  Will.  III.  c.  18.  The  9  and  10 
'Will.  III.  c.  32,  enacts  that  if  any  ^raon,  educated  in  or 
having  made  professioii  of  the  Christian  religion,  should 
by  writing  preaching,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny 
any  one  of  the  pereona  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or 
should  assert  or  maintain  that  there  are  more  gods  Chan 
one,  or  should  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or 
the  Hoi;  Scriptures  to  he  of  divine  authority,  he  should, 
upon  the  first  offence,  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  or  place  of  trust,  and  for  the  second  incapable 
ol  bringing  an;  acdon,ofbeinf!  guardian  or  executor,  or 
of  taking  a  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  should  suffer  three 
yean'  imprisonment  without  bail.  It  has  been  held  that 
apeison  offending  underthefitatute  is  also  indictable  at  com- 
■non  law  (Rex  v.  Carlisle,  where  Mr.  Justice  Best  remarks, 
"  In  the  age  of  toleration,  when  that  statute  passed,  neither 
churchmen  nor  liectarians  wished  to  protect  in  their  infi- 
delity those  who  disbelieved  the  Holy  Scripturra").  The 
JS3  Geo.  III.  c  160,  excepts  from  these  enactments  "  i>eraons 
denying  as  therein  mentioned  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity," 
but  otherwise  the  common  and  statute  law  on  (he  subject 
remains  as  stated.  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Woolslon  (2  Geo. 
II,)  the  court  declared  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
debated  whether  to  write  against  Christianity  in  gmerai  was 
not  an  offence  punishable  in  the  temporal  courts  at  common 
law,  but  they  did  not  iutend  to  include  disputes  between 
learned  men  on  partieufor  controverted  points.  The  law 
aguinst  btaspliem;  has  not  recently  been  in  acdve  operation. 
Id  1841,  Moxon  was  found  guilty  of  (ha  publication  of  a 
ttlasjihemous  libel  (Shelley's  Quiai  Mob),  Che  prosecution 
liaving  been  instituted  b;  Helherinelon,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  condemned  to  four  □lonths'  imprisonment  for 
a  similar  offence,  and  wished  to  test  the  law  under  which 
be  was  punished.  In  the  case  of  Cowan  «.  Milbaum,  in 
1867,  (he  defendant  had  broken  his  contract  to  let  a  lecture- 
room  to  the  plaintiff]  on  discovering  that  the  intended 
lectures  were  to  maintain  that  "the  character  of  Christ  is 
defective,  and  his  leaching  misleading,  and  that  the  Bible 
is  no  more  inspired  tlian  any  other  book,"  and  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  held  that  the  publication  of  such  doctrine 
was  blaaphem;,  and  the  contract  therefore  illegal.  On 
that  occasion  the  court  reaffirmed  the  dictum  of  C.  J. 
Hale,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of  England. 
The  Ckimminioners  on  Criminal  Law  (sixth  report)  re- 
mark, that  "although  the  law  forbidi  all  denial  of  the 
being  and  providence  of  Ood  or  the  Christian  reli^oo,  it 
is  only  when  irreligion  assumes  the  form  of  aa  insult  to 
Ood  and  man  that  Ue  ialOTference  of  the  criminal  law  hu 
taken  place." 

Profane  cursing  and  swearing  is  made  pnaishable  by 
19  Geo.  II.  c  21,  which  directs  the  offender  to  be  brought 
before  a  justice  of  the  pnace,  and  fined  &  shillings,  2  shil- 
lings, or  1  shilling,  acooiding  as  he  is  a  gentleman,  below 
the  rank  of  gentleman,  or  a  common  laborer,  soldier,  &e. 

B;  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  pun- 
ishment of  blasphemy  was  death.  B;  an  Act  passed  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  whoever,  "  not  being  dis- 
tracted io  his  wits,"  should  curee  Qod  or  any  person  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  was  punishable  with  death;  and  by  a  statute 
of  King  William's  reign  (1695,  c.  11),  an;  person  reasoning 
against  the  being  of  God,  or  any  person  of  the  Trinity,  or 
the  BUtborit;  of  tbc  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Providence  of 
(3od  in  the  government  of  (he  world,  was  to  be  imprisoned 
for  the  first  offence  until  he  should  give  public  satisfaction 
in  sackcloth  to  tlie  congregation,  to  be  punished  more  se- 
verely for  the  second  otTence,  and  for  the  third  doomed  to 
death ;  but  by  6  Geo.  IV.  o.  47,  amended  by  7  Will.  IV. 
and  1  Vict.  c.  5,  blasphemy  was  made  punishable  by  Gne 
of  imprisonment  or  both.  (e.  b.' 

BLASTING  is  the  process  b^  which  portions  of  rock, 
other  hard  substances,  are  dismt^rated  by  means  of 
exploBive  agent,  such  as  gunpowder.    It  is  largely  resorted 
to  ID  quarrying,  tunnelling,  and  mining  operations. 

Of  fate  years  there  has  been  rapid  advanoe  in  the  art, 
rii-oagh  the  discovery  of  new  explosives,  through  improve- 


B  in  appliances  for  firing,  &c ;  so  that  the  older  method 
of  btuting  lias,  in  many  instancce,  given  piace  to  a  mor^ 
complex  system,  with  which  much  better  results  are  oh 
tained.  The  simpler  process  may  be  described  thus.  When 
a  blast  Is  to  be  made,  a  hole  to  receive  powder  is  firvt  bored 
in  the  rock  ;  such  holes  vary  in  diameter  from  }  inch  to  2) 
inches,  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  raanv  feet,  and  in 
"  rection  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal.  The  borer, 
..  jumper,  with  which  the  hole  is  made  is  a  steel  pointed 
drill ;  it  is  struck  by  a  hammer,  and  is  turned  partly  round 
after  each  blow,  to  make  the  hole  cylindrical.  One  man 
may  do  all  tliis  alone,  but  generally,  in  the  case  of  lar^r 
holes,  a  man,  in  sitting  posture,  directs  the  jumper,  supplies 
tlie  bole  with  water,  and  clears  out  the  powdered  stone  at 
intervals  with  a  scraper,  while  another  man,  or  two,  or 
three,  are  engaged  in  striking.  A  small  rope  of  straw  or 
hemp  is  twisted  round  the  jumper  at  the  orifice  of  the  bole 

Srevent  squirting  up  of  the  water.  In  (he  case  of  soft 
:  a  loaded  drill  is  sometimes  used,  which  acts  merely 
by  its  own  weighL  On  the  other  hand,  in  substances  like 
pyrites,  or  compact  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  cannot  be 
■enetrated  with  steel  drills,  holes  for  blasting  may  be  made 
•y  the  gradual  action  of  an  acid  (commonly  muriatic)  ad- 
mitted through  a  vertical  glass  tube.  When  a  sufGdent 
depth  is  reached,  the  hole  is  cleaned  and  dried,  and  a 
(jiarge  of  powder  put  in.  A  small  taper  rod  of  copper, 
the  needle  or  nail,  is  inserted  so  as  io  reach  to  the  bottoin 
of  the  charge;  then  the  rent  of  the  hole  is  filled  up  with 
some  such  material  as  dry  sand  or  tough  clav,  which  forms 
the  "tamping"  or  wadding,  and  which  is  firmly  rammed 
down  in  small  quantities  successively  by  means  of  the 
tamping  bar,  a  copper-faced  punch  of  sudi  thickness  that 
it  nearly  fills  the  hole,  and  Laving  a  groove  in  it  to  receive 
the  nail.  This  operation  requires  great  care,  because  of 
the  danger  of  eliciting  sparks  through  collision.  The  hole 
being  now  fnllv  charged,  the  nail  is  withdrawn,  leaving  a 
small  vent  hole,  into  which  is  then  inlroduoed  an  oaten 
straw  filled  with  powder  (or  a  series  of  such).  To  this  is 
attached  a  slow  match  of  paper  steeped  in  saltpetre.  The 
match  is  touched  with  fire  ;  the  alarm  is  given  to  retire  to 
asafe  distance;  and  presently  the  explosion  takes  place,  the 
rock  opening  with  a  sharp  report,  and  fragments  of  stone 
heing  often  shot  into  the  air  in  all  directions.  An  improve- 
ment on  this  method  of  firing  consists  in  the  emplOTment 
of  Bickford's  patent  fuse,  which  ma;  be  described  as  a 
perforated  rope  or  hose  containing  an  inflammable  compo- 
sition. A  suitable  length  of  fuse  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  charge  before  tamping,  and  carried  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  hole.  On  being  lighted  it  bums  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3 
feet  per  minute,  pving  the  minera  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape before  explosion.  A  water-tight  form  of  the  fuse  is 
often  used  in  submarine  blasting, — the  shot  or  charge  be- 
ing then  made  up  in  cartridge  form. 

Blasting,  however,  is  often  done  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  that  just  indicated.  As  an  example  of  the  large 
blasts,  or  "  mines,"  where  great  blocks  of  rock  have  to  be 


the  rock  (haid  quartiose  schist),  an  extent  of  34  feet, 
where  a  shaft,  3  feet  0  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches,  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  14  feet.  Prom  (hit  level  galleries  were 
driven  some  distance  right  and  left,  with  four  short 
headings,  at  intervals,  returning  towatds  the  bee  of  the 
rock  and  terminating  in  chambers  for  the  charges.  The 
four  charges,  amounting  in  all  to  12,000  lb  of  powder,  were 
enclosed  in  canvas  bass  coated  with  tar.  They  were  calcu- 
lated at  the  rale  of  1  ft  of  powder  to  3  tons  of  rock.  For 
tamping  a  stiff  red  clay  was  used ;  it  was  well  rammed 
up  close  to  the  bogs  of  powder  [leaving  a  small  air  space 
round  these),  and  continued  to  the  mouth  of  the  gallery. 
The  charges  were  fired  simultaneously  by  means  of  pla- 
tinum wire  heated  bv  a  Grove's  battery.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  rodt  reniovea  was  about  40,000  ions:  it  was  sep- 
arated into  various  sized  blocks.  Similarly,  the  Bound- 
down  Cliff  at  Dover  was  overthrown  in  1843  for  railway 
purposes  b;  18,500  lb  of  powder,  in  three  separate  charges, 
tired  umultaneoiisl;  from  a  Voltaic  batter; ;  a  saving  of 
£7000  was  thus  effected  by  the  South-Eastem  Bailwa; 
Companjr. 

In  reviewing  recent  developments  of  the  art  of  blasting, 
the  application  of  machiner;  in  the  boring  of  locks  uatu. 
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__„__d  roek-boringmachine, 

u  lent  irnere  usea  in  conaection  with  aimultaneoua  firinc 
bj  electricitj.  enenrea  considemble  economj  in  lime  ana 
labor  oTer  the  old  method  of  hand-tiorinR.  Of  .such 
machines,  in  which  th^  jumper  ii  repeatedly  driven  againat 
the  rock  bv  compressed  air  or  at«am,  being  slso  made  to 
rotate  BligFitly  at  eacdi  blow,  there  are  several  varieties,' 
the  Bnrlaigh  rock  drill  is  one  of  the  beit.  It  wae  usea 
in  the  Hoosac  tumiel  in  MasaachnsetlB  from  1869 ;  and  the 
ItBt  5220  yanU  were  completed  with  onlv  eight  of  these 
machines.  The  rock  was  )cneiBB  altercating  with  quatti. 
With  hand-boring,  the  paoarea  per  month  was  about  18 
yards;  with  the  Borleigh  drill  it  was  48  yards,  and  the 
work  was  about  one-third  cheaper.  According  to  Sngineer' 
ng,  the  coat  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  £196  per  linear 
ntrd;  that  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  notwithstanding  roach 
harder  rock,  only  £180.  In  the  recent  Iai|^  blasting  at 
Hell  Qate,  New  York,  (he  Burleigh  machines  also  established 
their  superiority,  and  came  to  he  oaed  eiclusiTely.  Amone 
other  borins-machioM  may  be  mentioned  the  "Diamond" 
drill,  and  the  ayilems  of  Law,  Ingentoll,  M'Kean,  Berg- 
atroem,  Sacba,  Doering. 

The  general  properliee  of  ordinary  blaaUng-powder  are 
well  known ;  it  requires  to  be  kept  dry,  and  when  dry,  a 
•park  of  fire  will  cause  it  to  explocle.  Various  efibrla  have 
of  late  years  been  made  towards  the  employment  of  more 
powerful  cixplc«iv«  agents  for  blasting  purpoHS.  The 
violent  oxidizing  power  of  chlorate  of  potash  marked  it 
out  M  available  for  explosive  miitares;  and  sundry 
preparationB  contuuing  this  substance  have  been  made 
{some  of  them  highly  daneerona).  Bortle^i  Blatlmg- 
PoKder,  conusting  oi  powdered  nut  galls  and  chlorate,  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  these  mixtures,  and  as  the  safest  of 
them.  It  is  boui  more  violent  and  more  rapid  in  ezplouon' 
than  ordinary  blaating-powder,  and  does  not  give  off  any 
■moke  or  unpleasant  smell  when  it  explodes.  It  moat  lie 
kept  dn,  ttaa  it  is  liable  to  explode  throngh  friction  " 
expenuveneaa  of  its  ingredienla  is  also  a  drawback. 

'  «  was  diaoovered  by  SchSnbun  In  1S46,  but  oi 


■  of  its  ingredienla  is  also  a  drawback.     Oun- 

_  .  acovered  by  SchSabrin  In  1 846,  but  owing  to 

disastrous  acddenls  occurring  in  the  three  yean  which 
followed,  it  was  abandoned  in  (hit  country  and  in  Fruico 
for  sixteen  years.  Through  the  reaearchea,  meanwhile,  of 
an  Austrian,  Btiron  von  Lenic,  it  agun  came  into  notioe  in 
1804,  and  a  Government  committee  investigated  the  merits 
of  ue  gnu-cotton  twist  or  rope  made  acoording  to  the 
Austrian  system.  For  blasting  hard  rock  its  general 
superiority  in  efiect  to  powder  was  recognised  ;  and  the 
auence  of  smoke,  where  the  resistance  opposed   to  the 

Sin-cotton  was  sufficient  to  develop  its  full  explosive 
rce,  was  specially  remarked  upon.  The  want  of  nudity 
of  the  material  was  objectionable;  and  several  accidents 
occurred,  through  violent  fiiction  of  the  twist,  when  miners 
bad  attempted  to  drive  home  a  jamnied  charge.  A  con- 
siderable gain  was  secured  by  the  invention  of  con^irMMd 
ffun-eoOonby  Profeseor  Abel  ia  ISS8.  In  this  form  the 
explosive  occupied  less  than  half  the  space  of  the  rope 
riiargea;  and  the  smooth,  hard  exterior  of  the  cylindrical 
charges  rendered  the  opeiation  of  loading  comparatively 
eaay.  The  compressed  chaigee,  moreover,  hid  not  bum 
wilh  the  explosive  violence  of  spun  gun-cotlon  even  when 
confined  in  the  ordinary  packing  cases.  Among  further 
improvements  may  be  noted  Che  cheapening  of  the  material 
bf  use  of  cotton  waste,  instead  of  the  long  staple  cotton  of 
high  qoalily  that  was  used  in  the  Austrian  manufacture.  In 
18B8  Mr.  E.  O.  Brown  discovered  that  (like  nitroglycerine) ' 
compressed  gun-cotton  was  susceptible  of  violent  explosion 
through  the  agent^  of  a  detonation,  as  weil  as  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  was  important,  especially  for  subma- 
rine operations  and  works  of  demolition;  for  tlie  strong  con- 
finement which  was  always  neoe«ary  in  the  other  case  could 
be  dispensed  with ;  indeed,  with  aome  waste  of  power,  the 
■obstance  might  be  exploded  completely  nnconfined.  Oun- 
cotton  is  not  affected  in  its  exploeivenees  by  cold ;  and  it 
can  be  kept  any  length  of  time  withont  deterioration  in  the 
damp  and  p^ectly  unignilible  slate.  The  formula  that 
has  been  assigned  for  the  most  ezplceive  gun-cott<»i  ia 
CH,N.O„. 

In  18M  Hr.  Nobel's  researches  called  attention  to  the 
application  of  niOvglyeennt  {discovered  by  Sobrero  in  1840) 

I  It  «*•  toaai.  In  tha  oooiM  of  ili««  Inqulrlea,  tbst  ill  izploalrs 
•ompouDdi,  arSD  iDCludiog  guDpowdei,  ire  augcepttble  ot  aipliHton 
tbiDugh  ■  delonitlon.  though  tba  nstuia  irkiniTce  of  thgdatoaition 
,._.^. lb  dtflMeot  BiploslTB  »uUt»noM. 


as  an  explosive  agent  He  firat  showed  that  the  efiect  of 
gunpowder  was  considerably  increased  through  impiegna- 
tion  with  it;  and  later,  that  the  liquid  itseiC which  bums 
slowly  in  the  air  on  application  of  a  flame  with  a  common 
fuse,  could  be  exploded  by  an  initiative  detODatiaa, — con- 
finement by  tamping  being  then  unneceoary.  In  its  pun 
state  it  wia  soon  proved  fo  be  the  most  powerful  explosiv* 
yet  known ;  its  destructive  force  is  aboat  ten  tlmea  that  of 
^npowder.  Its  liquid  form,  high  specific  gravity,  and 
iQsoIability  in  water,  are  valuable  propertjea  in  Mme  cases, 
as  in  blastins  under  water  or  in  wet  holes.  It  treeus  at  a 
comparatively  high  tempcralure  (40°  Pahr.) :  hnt  the 
opiuion,  formed  from  several  grave  accidents,  Uiat  it  wat 
more  susceptible  of  detonation  in  the  frozen  than  in  the 
liquid  states  has  been  shown  to  be  contrary  to  kcL  When 
frozen  it  is  more  liable  to  recklessly  rough  usage.  Tlia 
liquid  slate  of  nitn^lycerine,  on  the  other  band,  ooosti- 
tiites  a  very  serious  defect,  owing  to  its  lendencv  to  leak 
from  vtasels  in  which  it  is  carried,  or  from  the  blast-hole, 
throngh  fissures  in  the  rock, — retultiaff  in  unexpected  ex- 
plosions, it  ma^  be,  throngh  some  slignt  concussion.  Hr. 
Nobel's  ingouous  device  for  reoderiog  mtroglycenne 
temporarily  inexploaive,  by  disolving  it,  via.,  in  wood 
spirit,  is  only  partially  sncceasfnt-  Nitroglycerine  has  been 
extensively  used  in  various  mining  dii^cts,  especimlly  in 
California.  After  some  terrible  aoddents,  wbidi  occurred 
in  1866-7,  its  use  in  England  was  plaoed  under  severe  re- 
Impressed  with  the  serious  disadvantages  of  this  ex- 
plosive, Mr.  Nobel  was  led  to  the  important  obaervadan 
that  its  readineB  to  explode  by  detonation  is  not  di- 
minished, but  rather  bvored,  by  mixture  with  solid  sab- 
stances,  in  themselves  quite  inert;   and  the  dilation  did 


public  the  substance  appropriately  called  dyii^tiu,  whid) 
u  one  of  the  asfest,  most  powerful,  and  most  conrcfiiait 
explouves  for  industrial  purposes.  It  consisted  of  Seventy- 
five  parts  of  nitroglycerine  held  absorbed  by  tweoty-flv* 
parts  of  a  porous,  infusorial,  siliceous  earUi,  known  in 
Qermany  as  "  Eieselgiihr."  Other  abeorbcnta  have  been 
employed  (precipitat«d  kaolin,  Iripoli,  predpitatedalainiiia, 
sugar,  dm.],  but  none  of  them  are  CQual  to  kiei^ubr  in 
power  of  retaining  oil.    Dynamite  is  nimiahad  to  the  trade 


3  catch  fire^  but  bums  rather 
he  quantities  are  large,  or  un< 
aay  finally  ensue.    The  trade 

thus,  while  only  11  tons  of  it  were  sold  in  1867,  the  qi 
licy  rose  to  3120  tons  ii^  1874. 

In  the  preparation  known  as  liUicfraelair,  whicJi  cune 

into  nMice  during  the  Franco-German  War,  nitrwlyctf- 

'  '     oonsiderably  smaller  proportion 


Its  properties  are  very  similar  to  tlioae 
of  dynamite,  but  it  is  lees  powerful. 

The  less  known  ammonia  powder,  invented  by  OUson 
and  Norbin,  ia  much  atton{rer  tiian  lithofracteur,  and  even 
Burpaases  dynamite.  Its  only  drawback  ia  the  hygroeoopic 
naljire  of  its  chief  inip-edient,  which  is  nitiWe  ti  am- 
monium; but  otherwise  it  is  a  verr  superior  Uasting 
agenL  Numerous  other  explouves  have  been  tried  in 
blasting,  but  tlioee  we  have  named  are  amon^  tbe  moat 

In  a  recent  paper  to  the  Society  of  Arta,  Mr.  Nobel  has 
discussed  the  relative  power  of  several  blasting  annta.  He 
finda  tliat  when  their  ballistic  power  ia  compared  bulk  fer 
bulk,  the  substances  eiperimenl«d  vith  rank  as  followa: — 
Nitroglycerine,  100 ;  ammonia  powder,  80 ;  dynamite 
(No.  1),  74;  lithofracteur,  53;  gun-cottM),  4o ;  Curtis  and 
HarveVs  blasting-powder  (fired  by  detonator),  IT'S.  While 
these  figures  show  the  great  snperiority  of  nitroglycerine, 
there  are  practical  circumstances  which  bring  it  and  dynam- 
ite nearly  on  an  equality.  Thus,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
a  blast  there  should  be  no  air-space  round  the  charge^  Now, 
from  the  danger  (as  we  have  seen)  of  nitro^ycenne  lenk- 


be  «*ril7  oompLtawid  io  u  to  exclude  til  empt;  aptce.  The 
Eutridges  or  comireaaed  gua-colton  «re  «tto  liable,  of 
Doura^  to  the  objection  just  noticed. 

Where  rapid  destruclion  is  to  be  accomplished  there  U 
■  tavii^  of  labor,  of  tools,  and  of  lime  bj  use  of  the  new 
BxploHve  agents  (such  as  dpumuia  or  gan-cotton).  Tiieir 
thatleiing  and  splitting  effect  in  hard  rock  ia  much  greater ; 
but  in  quarryiDg,  the  rock  is  generally  notlhrovn  out  hj 
them  to  tbe  aame  extent  Where  a  moderate  cleaving  or 
qjUttiog  effect  b  desired,  with  as  little  local  actioa  ai 
poesible,  gunpowder  is  beti,  as  in  raising  Urge  btocks  of 
■late;  also  where  great  displaoug  action  is  required.  Id 
•obmarine  blasting  of  soft  rocb  the  Tiolent  explosiTCS 
diainl^Tat«  the  rock  into  a  pisalic  man  within  a  limited 
area,  bnt  do  not  shatter  or  rend  it  to  any  ^tetX  disloaoe. 

As  regards  comparadve  safety,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
niodem  explosives  offer  a  reUtire  immunity  from  the  daooer 
ariuog  from  fire,  to  which  gunpowder  is  subject.  Neither 
dynamite  nor  gun-cottoo  can  be  fired  by  a  spark,  and  if 
accidenlaUy  fired  by  a  flame,  they  allow  reasonable  chances 
of  escape.  On  (he  other  hand,  accidents  have  often 
happened  in  the  thawing  of  nitroglycerine  preparations 
when  froaen, — a  process  that  requires  ^reat  care,  and  for 
which  suitable  warming-pans  are  provided.  But  miners 
are  slow  to  nodersland  that  a  cartridge  which  firing  does 
not  set  off  cannot  be  slowly  heated  with  the  same 
impunity;  hence  they  wilt  roast  the  preparations  near  a 
fir^  or  on  hot  cinders,  or  in  other  ways  really  dangerous. 
Gun-cotton  and  dynamite  prove  much  safer  than 
glyoerine  as  r^ards  explodmg  through  cmcossii 
la  not,  however  (Mr.  Nobel  thinks),  that  amoun 
race  between  the  sensitiveness  of  nitrMtyoerin 
namite  which  the  latter  subelance  generally  vec* 
for.  The  main  danger  of  nilrog^cerine  arose 
sendtiveneM  to  concunion  whirh  it  acquired  th 
tatt  with  a  hard,  metallic,  stttmgly  Tibrating 
such  as  the  (in  canisten  in  which  it  was  contained.  The 
main  safety  of  dynamite  is  derived  from  the  abaence  of 
any  hard  Tibrating  material  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
nitroglycerine  it  contains. 

As  r^ards  danger  from  concusNon  in  manuhcture  and 
transit,  gun-cotton  ranks  first;  but  in  the  hands  of  miners, 
the  case  ia  reversed,  through  the  rough  usage  of  gnn~ootton 
chaiges,  where,  eg.,  they  are  foand  too  luge  for  a  bore-hole, 
fcr  gnn-ootttn  is  wdl  known  to  explode  with  a  blow.  The 
danger  mcrt  dreaded  in  modern  explceivea  is  from  Ifadr 
■apposed  liability  to  chemical  decompowtion  prodoctive  of 
b^t,  whi<^  sometimes  leads  to  ignition  and  explaaion. 
This  decomposition  ii  generally  due  to  tbe  presence  of  acid 
(chiefly  nitric  and  hyponitnc),  which  every  nitrated  com- 
pound has  a  strong  tendency  to  retain.  From  the  ease 
with  which  the  addcan  be  washed  out  troja  nitroglycerin^ 
both  it  and  dynamite  show  much  greater  chemical  stability 
than  gon-cetton.  Uost  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion 
ol  the  r 


There 
of  differ- 

ves  cr^it 
from  the 
ou^con- 


the  latter  have  probably 
uhing,  or  from  drying  at 
which  hy^onitric  acid  is  set  Iree], 


_  Complamta  have  often  been  made  of  the  poisonous  fumes 
given  off  bv  the  new  explosives.  Wher«  this  occurs,  it  is 
probably  due  to  an  injudidous  use  of  the  substance, 
nsoltjng  in  imperfect  esploaioa.  If  a  dynamite  cartridge 
partly  bums  instead  of  exploding,  the  temperatntc  is  mnch 
lower,  and  fames  of  hyptmitric  acid  are  given  off,  which 
could  not  eocape  daoompoaition  at  the  higher  temperature 
of  pwfect  axplodoD.  Ttie  genenl  mistake  consists  in  not 
•ecuring  carefully  the  detonator  cap  to  the  ftise,  and  espe- 
cibIIv  the  fbie  to  the  cartridge. 

£Wmw  by  Elatrioitj/,— It  is  known  that  electricity  has 
a  thermal  e&ct  on  wire  through  which  it  passes ;  and  the 
aiDOQQt  of  heat  produced  in  any  part  of  the  circuit  is  pro- 
ponional  Io  the  resistance  in  that  part  Thus  a  piece  of 
wire  of  small  section  end  conductivity  may  be  made  incan- 
dncent  by  a  current.  On  this  principle  platinum  is  some- 
tines  employed  to  fire  blasting  charges.  In  making  a  fuse 
of  this  sort,  two  insulated  copper  wires  are  twi«t«d  together 
tot  a  length  of  about  6  inches,  leaving  the  extremities  Iree 
for  about  half  an  inch,  and  separatM  the  same  distance. 
A  fine  platinum  (or  iron)  wire  is  stretched  acroM  this  Intei^ 
Vid,  metallic  contact  being  ealablished  with  the  copper. 
The  olhec  ends  of  the  fuse  are  connected  with  a  battery. 
Platinum  fiwe?  are  not  much  to  be  relied  on  for  simultane- 
Dn  blasting  of  several  charges  by  one  battery:  forsomeof 
the  fuses  may  take  a  little  more  titue  to  reach  the  exploding 


le  explodes 
y  is  broken. 

The  batteries  to  be  used  with  them  are  such  as  generate 
electridty_  of  great  quantity.  The  Bunsea  and  Leclaucbi 
batteries,  in  some  of  their  varieties,  are  well  suited  for  this. 
Twelve  cells  of  Highton's  'battery  will  melt  a  piece  Of 
platinum  wire  over  an  inch  long. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  fuses,  offering  certaio 
advantages  over  those  just  referred  to,  in  which  the  spark 
produced  by  electricity  of  tension  is  the  means  used  ti> 
effect  the  explosion.  It  might  nstnrally  be  thought  that 
an  electric  spark  qiust  inevitably  cause  eiploelon  in  a  mass 
of  powder  or  like  substance  through  which  it  is  made  to 
pass :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  heating  power  of  the 
spark  is  often  insufficient  for  explosion.  The  duration 
of  an  induction  spark .  is  about  the  mUliorUh  oC  a  second ; 
whereas,  to  ignite  powder,  it  is  necessary  that  a  spark 
should  exist  for  at  le«stthe(AreehnA-«f(Ap«rtof  asemnd. 
By  interposiiw,  howerer,  a  suitable  priming  compoaitioa 
in  tbe  inlerraTwhich  the  sparic  ia  to  okml  and  in  oontaot 
with  the  charge,  explowon  may  be  thua  e^cted.  In  pre- 
paring such  a  composition,  the  ptopertiee  of  the  ingre- 
dients as  r^arda  conductivity,  inflammability,  and  explo- 
siveness  have  to  be  nicely  adjusted,  aocording  to  the  d«gno 
of  tension  of  the  electricity  employed.  The  composition 
selected  by  Profenor  Abel  for  his  fuses  is  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  aubeulphide  of  coppw,  subphosphide  of  copper,  and 
chlorate  of  potassium.  It  is  a  mixture  which  coadud^ 
but  conducts  with  difficulty,  and  the  ((Met  m*de  with  it  are 
very  effective.  There  are  several  other  varieties,  ».g., 
Ebner's  fuse,  where  the  priming  oonwals  of  a  mixttire  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  graphite.' 

For  generating  electricity  of  tension  with  the  Voltaio 
battery,  Leclsnch#s  battery  is,  again,  one  of  the  moat 
suitable.  The  elements  of  this  battery  consist  of  a  rod  of 
carbon  placed  in  a  porous  cell  and  bgbtly  packed  round 
with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  ot  manganeM  and  coke;  the 
porons  cell  is  nlacea  in  a  vessel  contuning  a  plate  of  linc, 
which  forms  the  deolro-positive  element,  and  a  eolation  of 
sal-ammoniac  is  naed  ■«  the  exiting  liquid.  There  are 
some  forms  of  battery  for  the  same  purpose  so  arranged 
that  the  contact  of  the  elements  with  the  liquid  takes  plac« 
oul  V  at  tbe  time  of  firing ;  such  are  those  of  Wollaaloo, 
Bnhmkorff,  and  TrouvA. 


eKnI.     Bomhardt's  friotiond  nudiioe  lias  found  ei 
use  in  Austria  in  ordinary  blasting  operations.     It  is  con 
tained  in  a  small  metallic  case,  and  consists  of  a  disc  of 
elxmit^  which  can  be  rotated  between  two  cushions,  charg' 


two  coatings  of  the  jar  in  such  a  way  that  the  charge  is  st 


is  kept  within  tbe  box,  and  it  is  neccaarv  to  s 
machine  be  kept  as  warm  and  diy  as  pcsaitile. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and 
Abel,  a  number  of  years  ago,  with  Armstrong's  hydro- 
electric machine,  as  a  sonroe  of  electricity  for  exploding 
charges  of  powder.  They  stale  that  in  very  extensive 
mining  operations,  where  a  great  many  charges  have  to  be 
fired  simultaneously,  and  provided  all  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  success  are  at  band,  themachine  could  be  used 
verv  effectively.  It  ia  a  powerful  source  of  electrid^  of 
high  tension.  There  are  seriom  objections,  however,  to  ita 
general  use. 

Electro-magnetic  induction  cnrrenla  (inch  as  are  devel- 
oped in  BuhmkoTS*s  coil)  were  first  applied,  and  success- 
fully, by  Colonel  Verdu,  a  Spanish  officer,  in  185a  The 
induction  discharge,  nnlike  that  of  a  Leyden  battery,  ia 
much  enfeebled  by  successive  solutions  of  continuity,  so 
that  not  more  than  four  mines  in  a  single  circuit  could 
certainly  be  exploded  on  this  ^tem.  But  M.  Savare 
made  an  improvemeni  by  interpoemg  the  fuses  in  branchta 
of  the  princiiul  circuit.  The  mine  nearest  the  apparatus 
explodes  first ;  and,  owing  to  the  abrupt  separation  of  the 
wires,  the  current  can  no  longer  pass  through  this  branch ; 
thus  the  electric  action  is  angmented  in  the  other  branchea, 

1  In  one  form  of  fiua  employed  wltbdjnuulta.  thart  b  eanii*iil«d 
vlih  tha  primlDg  Just  DMnboaed  MBw  nenurlo  nitsilnale  and  looee 
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and  m  a  dmilu-  manner  the  ezplodoni  neccnaril;  take 
pltoe  io  them,  and  that  with  a  rapidit;  almost  inslanla- 
□eoQc  Tliia  ii  alio  a  more  efficient  pliu  than  that  of  em- 
plojing  a  rheotome  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  cai^ 
rent,  ao  aa  to  bring  wifee  connected  with  one  or  more 
charses  succenirelr  into  the  circuit.  The  Hnhmkorff 
coil  IE,  hoWever,  oojedionable  for  ita  ddicM^  and  the 
maintenance  of  batteries  in  connection  with  it.  Id  ex- 
periments made  b;  H««r8.  Wheatatone  and  Abel,  a  pow- 
erful magneto-electiic  machine  was  fonnd  verr  limited  ii 


t  (it  only  ignited 
taint;) :  but  on  M.  Savare's  plan  of  arranging  the  charaes 
in  divided  circuits,  the  simultaneous  ignition  of  twenty-flVe 
charges  was  repeatedljr  effected ;  on  several  oecasiona  as 
many  as  forty.  By  this  plan  each  charge  was  connected 
with  a  separale  branch  attached  to  the  main  line,  and 
their  connection  with  earth  established  by  means  of  un- 
covered copper  wire  wound  round  an  iron  stake  driven  in 
the  ground.  Another  form  of  instrument,  devised  by 
WheoIaCone,  consisls  of  iix  small  magnctn,  to  the  polea  of 
which  are  fixed  soft  iron  ban,  surrounded  by  coila  of  in- 
Bulated  wire ;  the  coils  of  alt  the  maifnets  are  united 
together,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  external  conducting  wire 
and  the  earth,  a  single  circuit  An  axis  carriea  six  soft 
iron  armatures,  in  succession,  before  each  of  the  coils. 
With  this  apparatus  twenty-five  charges  were  frequently 
ared  in  divided  circuit,  so  rapidly  that  Che  efiect  on  the 
ear  waa  of  one  explosion,  only  of  slightly  longer  duration 
than  when  the  large  nia^et  was  employed.  The  Harhus 
apparatus,  largely  used  in  Oermany,  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

Siemeps's  dynamo-electric  machine,  in  which  electro- 
magnets are  employed,  i>  a  very  uaeflil  machine  for  simul- 
taneous firing.  It  is  fonnd  that  the  residual  magnetism 
left  in  the  coils  of  electro-magnets,  after  a  corrent  from 
even  a  single  Voltaic  cell  has  been  once  sent  through  them, 
is  always  sufficient  to  have  the  necessary  inductive  action 
on  the  srmatnre.  This  inductive  action,  though  very  weak 
at  fint,  generates  slight  alternating  currents  in  the  arma- 
tUK,  which  are  by  means  of  a  commutator  caused  to  flow 
always  in  one  direction  through  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
mavnct,  thus  increasing  the  magnetism  in  the  core,  which, 
in  Its  turn,  increaeee  the  inductive  action,  causing  stronger 
and  stronger  currents  to  be  generated  in  the  armature. 
This  action  and  reaction  goee  on  till  the  limit  of  magnetic 
capacity  of  the  core  is  reached,  and  if  the  coil  of  the  ai^ 
mature  be  then  suddenly  connected  with  the  line  leading 
to  a  fuse,  a  very  powerful  current  is  transmitted.  In 
Bregiiet's  exploder  (in  which  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  suddenly 
separated  ^m  the  armatnre  of  a  ma^et  bearing  two  in- 
duction coila)  a  special  arrangement  gives  rite  to  an  extra- 
current,  and  considerably  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
current.  H.  Breguet  has  lately  utilized  in  this  apparatus 
the  new  and  powerful  laminated  magnets  constructed  by 
M.  Jamin.  Gramme's  machines  are  also  effective  in  ex- 
ploding charges,  but  theu  volume  and  high  price  are 
against  a  lai^e  use  of  them  industrially. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the  recent  devel- 
opments of  blasting,  reference  may  be  made  to  Span's 
DUtioruirg  aj  En^^tenng,  art.  "Boring  and  Blasting;" 
Profttaaaal  Fopert  o^  Ike  Oorp»  of  Aojiai  ^urinwrs,  vols. 
vii.,  X.,  xxii. ;  TmnMoB^oiit  of  tM  Saaely  qr  Engintem, 
IS69  and  1S71 ;  Proixtding*  of  SouA  WaUt  InttitiUe  V 
ifinin^  Emmem,  vol.  viii.,  No.  5,  vol.  ix.,  Nos.  1  and  2; 
Dingler's  PolyUtJinMiM  Jotimol,  Oct.  1,  1874;  Amvtla 
de  (Aimie  el  de  Pkyliaue,  May,  18TG  ;  Jmtrnal  of  the  SaeUlii 
</  Arlt^  May  28,  1876.  (a.  b.  m.) 

BLEACHING  is  the  proccHs  of  whitening  or  depriving 
objects  of  color,  an  operation  inceasantiv  in  activity  in 
nature  by  the  influence  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  The 
art  of  bleaching,  of  which  we  have  here  to  treat,  oonsisU 
in  inducing  the  rapid  operation  of  whitening  agencies,  and 
as  an  industry  it  is  mostly  directed  to  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
wool,  and  other  texUle  fibres,  but  it  is  alao  applied  to  the 
whitening  of  paper-pulp,  bees'-wax,  and  some  oils  and  other 
subalances.  The  term  bleaching  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blaean,  to  bleach,  or  to  fade,  from  which  also  comes 
the  cognate  German  wonl6MeA«7>,  to  whit«n  or  render  pale. 
BteachecB,  down  to  the  end  of  last  century,  were  known  in 
England  as  "  whilsteis,"  a  name  obviously  derived  from 
ihe  nature  of  their  calling. 

The  operation  of  bleaching  must  from  its  very  nature  be 


linen,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fibres.  Clothing  repeated^ 
washed,  and  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  ^radiMli} 
ataumes  a  whiter  and  whiter  hue,  and  our  anceston  cannol 
have  failed  to  notice  and  take  advanta^  of  this  hcL 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  ad 
of  bleaching  aa  practised  by  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
Egypt  in  early  ages  was  tJie  great  centre  of  textilt 
manubcturea,  and  her  white  ana  colored  lin«ns  were  in 
high  repute  among  contemporarr  nations.  As  a  imifbrmly 
well  bleached  basis  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
satisbctory  dye  on  cloth,  it  may  be  assumed  that  tha 
Ejcyptians  were  fairly  proficient  in  bleaching,  and  thai 
stilt  more  so  were  the  Phcenicians  with  Ihcir  brilliant  and 
famous  purple  dyes.  We  learn,  from  Pliny,  that  difiTereDl 
plants,  and  likewise  the  ashes  of  plants,  which  no  douU 
contained  alkali,  were  employed  as  detergents.  He  men- 
tions particularly  the  StniiJiiiaa  as  much  used  for  bleadiiiw 
in  Greece,  a  plant  whidi  has  been  identified  by  some  witS 
Oypiophila  Slnihium.  But  as  it  does  not  appear  fna 
Sibthorp's  Flora  Qraea,  published  by  Sir  James  Smith, 
that  this  species  is  a  native  of  Greece,  Dr.  Sibthorp's  oon- 
jecCure  that  the  Slruliatn  of  the  ancients  was  the  SopM- 
aria  oSeinalu,  a  plant  common  in  Greece,  is  certainly  man 
probable. 

In  modem  times,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  centniy, 
the  Dutch  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  bleaching 
trade,  although  we  find  mention  of  bleach-works  at  Sonth- 
wark  near  London  aa  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17cb 
century.  It  was  customary  to  send  all  the  brown  linen, 
then  laively  manufactured  in  Scotland,  to  Holland  to  b« 
bleached.  It  was  sent  away  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
not  returned  till  the  end  of  October,  being  thus  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  merchant  more  than  half  a  year. 

The  Dutch  mode  of  bleaching,  which  waa  nnoelly  coo- 
ducted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haariem,  was  to  ateep  lb* 
linen  first  in  a  waste  lye,  and  then  for  about  a  week  in  a 
potash  Ije  poured  over  it  boiling  hot.  The  doth  being 
taken  out  of  this  lye,  and  washed,  was  next  put  into  wooiten 
vessels  cont^ning  butter-mUk,  in  which  It  lay  under  a 
pressure  for  five  or  six  days.  After  this  it  was  spread  upcn 
the  gram,  and  kept  wet  for  several  months,  exposed  to  the 

In  1728  James  Adair  from  Belfast  propoaed  to  the 
Scotch  Board  of  Manufactures  to  establish  a  bleachfidd  ia 
Galloway;  this  proposal  the  board  approved  of^  and  ia 
Ihe  same  year  resolved  to  devote  £2000  as  premiams  for 
the  establislira<>nt  of  bleaehSelds  throughout  the  eoaniry. 
In  1732  a  method  of  bleaching  with  kelp,  introdoced  by 
B.  Holden,  also  from  Ireland,  was  sobmitted  to  Ibe  board : 
and  with  their  assiatance  Holden  established  a  (ileadifield 
forproeecnting  hb  process  at  Filkerro,  near  Dundee. 

'Oie  bleaching  proccn,  as  at  that  time  performed,  wm 
very  tedioua,  occupying  a  complete  snmmer.  It  coosiBtud 
in  steeping  the  cloth  in  alkaline  lyes  for  several  days,  wash- 
ing it  clean,  and  spreading  it  upon  the  grass  for  boom 
weeks.  The  steeping  in  alkaline  lyes,  called  bueHiig,  and 
the  bleaching  on  the  grass,  called  erqWn^,  were  repeated 
alternately  tor  five  or  six  times.  The  cloth  waa  Iha 
steeped  for  some  days  in  soar  milk,  washed  clean,  and 
crofted.  These  processes  were  repeated,  diminiahiiw  evety 
time  the  streagth  of  the  alkaline  Ije,  till  the  linen  had  aO' 
quired  the  requisite  whiteness. 

For  the  fint  improvement  in  this  tedious  ptooesa,  which 
was  faithfully  copied  from  the  Dutch  bleacnfields,  manii- 
faciuren  were  indebted  to  Dr.  Francis  Hams  of  £dia- 
burgh,  to  whom  the  Board  of  Tmslees  paid  XlOO  hi  Lk 
experiments  in  bleaching.  He  propned  to  sutatitDH 
water  acidulated  with  snlphnric  add  for  the  sour  milk 
previously  employed,  a  suggestion  made  in  iMottqaeaee 
of  the  new  mode  of  preparing  sulphuric  add,  oontrived 
some  time  before  by  Dr.  Boebuck,  which  reduced  the  pries 
of  that  add  to  less  than  one-third' of  what  it  had  formerly 
been.  When  this  change  was  first  adopted  by  the  bleach- 
en,  there  was  the  same  outcry  agsinst  its  corrosive  eSecn 
as  arose  when  chlorine  was  substituted  for  crofliDg.  \ 
great  advantage  was  found  to  rcanlt  from  the  nae  (^  sul- 
phuric add,  which  was  that  a  souring  with  sulphuric  add 
required  at  the  longest  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  oflea 
not  more  than  twelve ;  whereas,  when  soar  milk  was  ea 
ployed,  six  weeks,  or  even  two  months,  were  leqnisil^  ao- 
cording  to  the  stale  of  the  weather.  In  consequence  of  this 
improvement,  Ihe  process  of  bleaching  *     "       ** 
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tight  monllii  to  (bar,  wMch  ■nUcd  tbe  nMfdunt  to  db- 
poM  of  hi*  goods  Ki  mndi  ^e  kkidb,  Bod  conMqDeDtlj  to 
bade  with  len  apital. 

So  farther  moaification  of  coiueqiicaM  wM  introdiioed 
in  U]«  ut  till  the  jtu  I7S7,  when  ti  most  important  change 
wM  i"i'l«t«H  bj  the  oae  of  chloriiM.  an  element  which  bad 
been  diwoTered  bj  Scbeele  in  Sweden  about  thirteen  yeu* 
before.  Beithollet  repeated  the  experiments  of  Sobeae  in 
ITSfi,  and  bv  tbe  proMoation  of  farther  InTeatigalion*  he 
added  oonaiaeiabl^  to  the  facta  alreadr  known.  He  ahowed 
dial  thii  mhitMioe  (called  by  Scbeefe  dtpUogitlUoitd  ma- 
TiaHe  add)  ia  a  gaa  tolnble  in  water,  lo  which  it  gives  « 
yeltovish  Tteen  color,  an  astrinpient  taite,  and  the  pecoliar 
meil  by  whioh  the  body  ia  diBtinguished. 

The  property  which  this  gas  poeMaBee  of  dertn^ing 
legetsble  colon,  led  Berthollet  to  luipect  that  it  might  hn 
blrodoeed  with  advantage  into  the  art  of  bleaching,  and 
that  it  wodM  enable  practical  bleachen  greatly  to  ahorton 
their  procenei.  In  a  paper  on  dephlogutiaated  marlatio 
acid,  read  before  the  Academy  or  SosnoM  at  Parii  in 
April,  17SA,  and  published  in  Uie  Jomtial  d»  Phgrigite  tor 
Mar  of  tbe  same  year  (vol.  zxtI.  p.  825),  ha  mentiooa  that 
he  nad  tried  the  efiect  of  tbe  gas  in  bleaclung  doth,  and 
found  that  it  anawwed  periacUy.  This  idea  is  still  further 
derelt^ied  in  a  paper  on  the  same  snbstance,  publiahed  in 
the  JdvimJ  d<  PAjnwae  for  1736.  In  1786  he  exhibited 
the  experiment  to  Mr.  James  Watt,  who,  immediatdy 
npflo  his  retan  to  Bngland^  conmencifid  a  praotioi]  exam- 
inatka  of  the  sabieot,  and  wae  aoeoidingly  tlte  penon  who 
first  introdnoed  tne  new  matfaod  of  biesichiDg  into  Great 
Britain.  Wtt  Bod  Irom  Hr.  Watfa  own  testimony  that 
chlorine  was  practieally  empl<^ed  in  the  Ueaefafleld  of  hli 
fluher^n-law,  Hr.  Hacgiegor,  in  the  nel^boihood  of  Olas- 
fow,  in  Hsich,  1787.  Shortly  thereafter  the  method  was 
utiadnced  at  Aberdeen  by  Heesn.  Qoidon,  Barron,  and 
Co.,  on  inlbrmatioo  reoeived  from  U,  de  Sansnire  throagh 
ProftiBOr  Copland  of  Aberdeen.  Hr.  TbMnas  Henry  of 
Hinchester  was  the  &st  to  bleach  with  chlorine  in  the 
Laaaashire  district,  and  to  hia  independent  InTest^gadona 
several  of  the  early  improremeots  in  the  application  of  the 


mnant,  thus  deprived  of  the  fraite  of  Bereral  yeai*  of 
IS  and  laborioas  Investigation,  advanced  a  step  brthsr. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  completion  or  the  new 


1  Great 


So  very  great  amount  of  sooMi^ 
the  efibrta  to  atiliM  diknine  in  bleaddng  operations 
till  tbe  salgect  was  taken  op  l^  Mr.  Tennsnt  of  Glas- 
gow. H^  after  a  gr*at  deal  of  moat  laborioiM  and 
acute  inveatig^tioo,  nit  npon  a  method  of  making  a 
Mlorated  liqnid  of  chlorioe  of  lime,  which  was  bond 
to  answer  perfectly  all  the  parpcees  of  the  bleacher, 
nils  was  certainly  a  moat  important  Improvement, 
witboat  which,  the  prodigioos  extent  of  bosiness 
carried  on  by  some  blaacbeia  could  not  possibly  have 
been  transacted.  Back  was  the  looeleration  of  pro- 
MMSS  efibcted  by  the  new  method  that,  it  is  stated,  a 
bleacher  in  I«Dcaahire  received  1400  pieces  of  gra^ 
muaiin  on  a  ^Msday,  which  on  the  Tharsday  immadi- 
aldy  following  were  relnmed  bleached  to  the  manu- 
factnTera,  al  uis  distance  of  sixteoi  miles,  and  were 
packed  ap  and  sent  off  on  that  very  day  lo  a  foreign     I 

In  the  year  179S  Hr.  Tcnnant  IO(A  ont  a  patent  for  bis 
new  invtsition,  and  oAred  the  nse  of  U  to  practieal  bleach- 
-era,  for  a  fiur  and  reasonaUe  pmlion  of  the  savings  made 
by  its  anb^Ridon  for  potash,  then  ia  general  ose.  Uany 
■m  the  blnarfiris.  however,  nsed  it  witfaont  pi^ng  him,  and 
a  comtnnation  was  formea  to  resist  the  right  of  the  patentee. 
In  December,  1801,  an  action  for  damages  was  bronght 
against  Hshts.  Slater  and  Varlev,  nominally  the  defmd- 
anls,  hot  wh^  in  (act,  wwe  ba^ed  and  supported  by  a 
eombinatinii  of  dnost  all  Uie  blewjheia  in  I^ncaahite.  In 
oooseqassioe  of  this  action,  the  patent  fight  was  set  aside 
by  the  wdiet  of  a  jury  and  tbe  deciiitm  of  Lord  Ellenbor- 
oniji,  wlio  used  very  itnmg  langnage  against  the  patentee. 
The  gnxmda  of  this  decision  were,  that  the  patoit  lodnded 
a  mode  of  bmeiuu  wiOi  quicklime  and  water,  which  was 
not  a  new  invention.     It  was  decided   Ibat,  because  one 

Crt  <A  the  patent  wae  not  new,  therefore  the  whole  moat 
set  aside.  lime  was  indeed  used  previooa  lo  Ihe  ^t«>t 
of  Mr.  Tennant;  but  it  waa  employed  in  a  qnite  ditferent 
">— — ■  from  bis,  and  he  would  have  allowed  the  bleachMS 
to  conlinne  thdr  peculiar  method  without  any  oltjwtion, 
becaoae  it  would  have  been  productive  of  no  tqnry  to  his 
anelamfsit. 

In  oonaequenee  of  this  dedsion  th«  use  of  liquid  chloride 
Vol.  UI^IU 


to  what  mav  be  considered  as  the  completion  o 
mMhod.  ilia  consisted  in  impregnating  quidclim 
dry  elate  with  chlorine,  an  ideaori^nsilysoggested  by  Mr. 
Charlea  M'Intcah  of  Croaa  Baaket,  then  a  partner  with 
Messrs.  Tennant  and  Knox.  A  patent  for  this  was  lakcu 
out  on  the  13lh  of  April,  1799,  and  he  began  his  maun- 
&ctnre  of  solid  chloride  of  lime  at  first  upon  a  small  scal^ 
which  has  ever  since  been  gradually  extending,  and  the 
manubotory  is  now  the  largest  of  the  kind  i-   ''•—-' 

The  varioDS  processes  for  the  preparation  of  the  w 
chloride  of  lime,  or  bleach  ing-powcter,  as  conducted  at  the 

Sreaent  day,  and  its  other  applications  insrti^will  be  (bond 
Hcribed  under  the  head  of  CaumHX. 

BixioHmo  or  Corrow. 

Of  the  two  great  staplta,  cotton  and  linen,  to  the 
whit«oing  of  which  the  art  of  the  bleacher  is  directed, 
cotton  is  the  more  easily  and  expeditiously  bleached.  The 
basis  of  all  vegetabfe  fibr«e  u  celluioee  or  ligneous  tissue,  a 
pure  white  substance,  and  it  is  lo  obtain  this  body  in  s 
state  of  puritv,  free  from  tbe  resinous  matter  naturally 
ssBociated  with  it,  as  well  as  from  adventitious  impurities 
imparted  in  the  process  of  spinning  and  weaving,  that  Is 
the  ol^ject  of  bleachiiMC.  The  opei^Ions,  althouA  appar- 
ently complex  and  noinerons,  are  eaeentialiy  ample,  tbongfa 
bequentlv  repsatad,  and  lh«  mataat  variety  of  detail  is 
oonnected  witA  the  flnishiM  of  cloth,  which  m  in  reality  a 
senarate  industry,  firaquenUy  conducted  in  distinct  eatab- 
lishmenls  under  the  name  of  catendraing  and  flntuhiiig 
woite.  Bleaching  proper  reaolfea  itoelf  into  waahhig  with 
suitable  detergents,  and  subjecting  the  washed  material  to 
the  infiuence  of  chlorine^  whereby  the  coloring  matter 
either  belonging  to  the  fibre  or  imparted  to  it  is  oxidised 
and  disiiarged. 

Theguienlarrangemaitsof  sblencb-hoosewill  be  made 
plain  ftom  the  ground-plan  (fig.  1).    Tlie  various  pieces  of 


. — araDnd-Plau  of  Sleaeh-HanM. 


apparatna,  the  positions  of  whitA  are  there  indicated,  wiU 
be  described  in  oonnection  with  the  aequeoce  of  operations 
through  which  the  cloth  passa  in  the  procen  of  bleaching. 
In  the  best  arranged  works.  It  should  be  mentioned,  where 
power  is  reqairecT  lo  work  any  machine,  it  ia  generally  sup- 
plied by  a  separate  engine  attached  to  the  machine  itsdf, 
instead  of  by  M^ng  carried  from  one  engine  for  all  the 
machinery.  For  this  plan,  aa  well  as  for  the  neater  portion 
of  the  illustrations  which  follow  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Mather,  of  theeminatarm  trf  Matbo- and  Piatt, 
Salfbrd,  to  whom  we  are  also  under  obl^atton  for  modi 


valuable  prwAical  Informatioo.  We  have  also  tc  ._. 
our  indebladness  to  Mr.  Alexander  Crum  of  Thomlid>ank, 
for  the  fiillest  access  to  the  important  works  of  his  firm, 
and  for  the  OHrdial  asdalance  aflbrded  by  the  managns  of 
its  various  departmenta. 

^le  saquenoe  of  operation)  In  the  bkadJag  and  finishing 
of  calko  haa  undM^jone  tio  diange  In  Its  gHteral  details 
since  the  bleaolung-powdei  proeem  vss  flist  fnbodnoed ;  bat 
the  meadiankal  arrangements  by  whldt  ths  operations  are 
oondoded  have  been  the  sidject  of  freqoent  Impravementa. 
Hie  ingenuity  of  codneers  and  Ueadera  has  been  diiefly 
directed  towards  the  oecmadng  of  manual  labor,  «e(nomj 
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of  fbel  and  materials,  and  the  rapid  completion  of  the 
various  processes.    The  application  of  factory  legislation '- 
bleach-works  by  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act  i 
1860,  by  imposing  a  neceeaity  for  regular  and  stated  hours 
of  work,  still  further  stimulated  the  production  of  ^ppsralus 
and  arrangemeola  for  prompt  and  certain  completion  of  the 
Tarions  operations.    ConseqaeDtly  t,  great  part  of  the  old 
machinery  and  Birangemenls  of  a  bleach-house  have  i 
disappeared,  and  the  processes  are  carried  on  in  a  conti 
OUB  series  <n  operations  by  machinery  and  appliances 
large  extent  self-acting.     Formerly  each  piece  of  goods 
•eparateljr  treated  and  carried  by  hand  or  on  bsxrows  from 
one  stage  to  the  next ;  now  the  pieces  are  sewn  end  to 
M  many  as  1000  pieces,  measuring  perhaps  20  miles,  being 
openitcd  on  in  one  stretch. 

At  Tuioua  piecw  of  old  machinery  are  y^  in  na 


.  Fis.  1.— fieotian  of  a  Daah-Whsal. 


eertain  kinds  of  work,  it  has  been  con^dered  deairable  to 

S>e  desctiplions  and  figures  of  some  of  them,  and  these,  at 
e  same  time,  will  serve  the  further  purpose  of  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  meclianical  improvementa  which  have 
been  carried  out,  in  recent  yeais,  in  bleaching  establish- 
ments. The  important  and  frequently  repeated  operation 
of  •ashing  was  formerly  conducted  either  at  the  wasn-stocks 
or  washing-mill  or  in  the  daah-wheel.  The  wash-stocks, 
which  are  yet  in  ose  in  many  large  works,  especially  where 
linen  is  the  bleacher's  staple,  consists  of  a  trough  or  box  for 
holding  the  goods  to  he  vashed,  through  which  a.  constant 
stream  of  water  is  passing.  A  pair  or  more  of  heavy 
hammer-headed  wooden  b^ms,  hung  by  long  shafts,  and 
playing  into  the  trongh,  are  alternately  tilted  against  the 
cloth,  causing  the  water  by  their  momentum  to  work 
through  and  squirt  out  of  the  maas.    This  proom  of  wash- 
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Ukg  IS  rather  tedious,  oocapjing  o 
an  hour,  and  requiring  besides  a 
'  '-         The  dash-wheel  (fig.  2)  ia  a  cylindrical  box  revolv- 


labor. 


._.     .._r  divisions,  as  shown  by  the 

dotted  lines,  and  an  opening  into  each  division.  A  num- 
ber of  pieces  are  put  mlo  each,  abundance  of  water  is  ad- 
mitted behind,  and  the  knocking  of  the  pieces  as  they 
alternately  dish  from  one  side  of  the  division  to  the  other 
during  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  effects  the  washing. 
The  process  lasts  from  four  to  six  minutes.  The  dash- 
wheel  is  used  to  the  present  day  in  the  bleaching  of  curtain 
nateriala  and  fine  muslins.     In  nothing  have  greater  im- 

Kvoments  heen  efiected  than  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rs  or  vessels  in  which  the  cloUi  is  boiled  or  "  bowked." 


An  old  form  of  kier  is  seen  in  fig.  3.  It  conatstal  of  a 
cylindrical  vessel  AA,  9  feet  wide,  of  wood  or  iron,  having 
a  false  bottom  BB,  on  which  the  goods  were  piacej.  liual 
6  inches  from  the  real  one.  A  small  pipe  E,  in  the  cenlie 
of  a  wider  one  OC,  conveyed  the  steam  from  the  Meast- 
boiler.  When  the  liquid  boiled  at  the  bottom,  whoeita 
steam  issued,  the  steam  forced  its  way  up  the  ppe  CQ 
carrying  with  it  a  quantity  of  the  lye,  which  was  tbrawit 
back  by  the  small  cover  D,  spreading  itself  over  die  soi&ct 
of  the  goods,  and  filtering  through  them  into  the  qace 
below  the  ^Ise  bottom,  where  it  was  again  heated  by  the 
steam,  reaacended  the  pipe  CC,  and  so  on  in  conRant  soo- 
cession,  till  the  boiling  was  completed.  FF  is  a  woodoi 
cover  which  prevented  the  cooling  of  the  materitb  belD* 
a  bailing  heat. 

The  bleaching  of  common  calico  is  divided  into  l*a 
branches — Isl,  t>rint  bleachingj  in  the  caae  of  which  die 
goods  are  bleached  as  a  prdiminaiy  to  the  process  of  ealies 
printing!  "^^  ^  while  bleaching,  which  applies  In  eooik 
to  be  finished  wlute  or  unprinted.  The  prooeases  dimi  in 
some  of  their  details,  as  in  white  bleachiiu;  it  is  ooly  Dcas- 
saty  to  satisfy  the  eve,  whereas  in  pnnt-bleachuig  the 
material  mutt  be  rendered  chemically  pore,  otherwise  the 
colors  in  the  subsequent  orintiiig  process  would  be  dull 


and  blotchy.    The  print  1 
■'■ "-'-  "--e  than  the 


leaching  mui 

other;  Out  a 


therefore  be  m 


generally  the  same,  it  wiU  t>e  sufficient  to  indicate  lb* 
point!  of  difierence  in  the  varions  stipes  throogh  whidi 
the  material  in  both  cat«a  poMea.  A  process  preliminttr 
to  bleaching  is 

Saigeing,  — Gray  calico  ai  received  from  the  lootnt  it 
generally  in  lengttis  of  37  j  and  SO  yards.  A  laiga  noiaba 
of  these,  Rometimoi  as  many  as  1000,  measuring  mon 
than  20  miles  in  length,  are  sewn  into  a  continnoos  web. 
At  the  extremities  of  each  owner's  lengths,  the  name  of 
the  firm,  or  some  distinguishing  mark,  is  either  stamped  co 
in  tar,  or  marked  by  means  of  colored  threads.  That 
long  lengths  are  then  submitted  to  the  operation  of  sin^ 
ing,  which  has  for  its  object  the  remov^  of  the  downy 
pile  and  short  threads  from  the  snHace  of  the  cloth,  whicti 
would  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  finished  white 
^oodt,  and  with  the  uniformity  and  sharpDess  of  pauens 
in  the  case  of  prints.  Several  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  have  heen  employed,  but  that  most  commonlv  ustd  n 
the  system  of  plate  singeing  illustrated  in  fig.  4.  A  pairof 
singe-plates,  a  and  b,  made  of  thick  bent  sheets  of  coppn, 
are  mounted  over  the  fiuea  of  a  fire  sufficient  to  ntn  a 
while  heaL  The  plate  i  is  most  highly  heated,  a  being 
at  the  end  of  the  flue  furthest  removed  from  the  Are.  The 
cloth  enters  over  a  rail  a,  and  in  passing  over  the  plates 
is  thoroughly  dried  and  prepared  for  the  singeing  it  receirH 
when  it  comes  to  the  highly-heated  plate  b.  A  block  i, 
carrying  two  rnils  in  the  space  between  the  plates,  aa  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  so  as  to  increase  or  lessen  the 

Sreesure  of  the  cloth  agaiiist  the  plates^r  if  necessary,  w 
a  it  quite  free  of  contact  with  them.  The  ayatMn  of  plait 
singdng  is  found  generally  sufficient  in  pisctic&  bat  lb* 
caking  of  paste  and  dirt  on  the  plates  from  the  cuoth  a>  it 
panes  Over  them,  and  variations  in  the  heat  of  the  pUt«^ 
otlen  lead  to  irre^Iarities  in  singeing.  A  combinaliaD 
of  plate  and  gas  singeing  is  frequently  employed  to  over 
come  the  deficiencies  of  plate  singeing  alone.  In  this  one 
the  clotJi  is  passed  first  over  an  onlinary  plate,  and  Ibes 
to  anollier,  along  the  ridge  of  which  is  a  long  narrow 
slit,  which  allows  the  issue  of  a  gas  flame  prodoced  hum 
coke  burning  immediatelv  under  it  Bv  this  means  long 
loose  threads  are  more  effectnally  burned  off  than  in  plats 
^ing,  and  a  more  uniform  heat  is  applied  to  the  gray 
Fig.  6  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  very  efficient  nnge- 
ing  apparatus  introduced  by  Mettirs.  Mather  and  Plan. 
The  figure  represents  the  first  half  of  the  machine,  the 
ind  portion  being  precisely  similar  in  ammgemail-  lie 
singeing  in  this  case  is  accomplished  by  the  burning  of  a 
mixture  of  Doal-gas  and  atmospheric  air  admitted  by  a  pipe 
0,  and  driven  by  a  fu)  blast  to  the  burners  &,  b,  whidl  an 
r^ulaled  by  stop-cocka.  The  mixture  boms  with  an 
intense  heal  and  a  blue  smokelen  dame.  The  doth  it 
carried  by  a  series  of  rotleis  to  the  gas  jets,  and  in  pa^ng 
over  the  rollers  t^  i^  e,  e,  the  one  side  of  the  cloth  impDgw 
laterally  lour  times  against  the  dame^  which  is  never 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  lid>ric,  but  calj  abavei  iB 
irface.  The  back  is  thus  singed  in  the  fint  pocticB  of 
nlfar  ditk 


the  apparato^   and   being  toiiMd  over  a 
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eurled  forward  to  Miother  p»ir  of  lata,  where,  being 
Okoroughlr  dry,  the  taoe  gide  of  the  doth  is  completelr 
■iaged  by  going  over  exactlj  the  same  couwe  through 
which  the  b»ct  u  curried  in  the  firat  part  By  ui  arranBe- 
ment  not  shown  in  the  illiiatration,  the  attendant  of  the 
macbine  can  inatantaneoMly  lower  (he  gaa  bnmers  by  a 
treadle  movement  in  caM  of  noy  sloppace  or  acddeDt,  and 
tbns  prevent  the  doth  from  being  bnmed.    With  ■  proper 


a    sqaeewr, ' 

up  and  down  a 

times  into  the  eoiQUon,  ano  neiore  p _ _,    .  .  ._ 

the  kiers  for  boiling  it  is  slightly  "nippea"  between  Iha 
"bowls"  of  (he  squeeter  to  extract  superfluous  moistiirft. 
These  bowls  are  loick  pylindeia  of  wood,  usually  in  Ihia 
CMS  made  of  beech.  Pnjm  the  tiftie  squeeter  the  cloth  is 
carried  over  winches,  and  guided  (hrongh  pot-eyes  inKi 
.  (be  kiera. 


Pia.  4— SeetioD  of  Singe-8tOT«. 

proMin  of  gM  (bis  innchin*  singes  nt  Ihe  rate  of  60  yards 
per  minuta. 

At  this  stage  the  ctoih  has  now,  in  addition  to  the 
brown  colored  eucrusling  siibstiiiicc  and  (he  reainous 
material  proper  to  the  fibre,  a  <lnrk-colored  carbonized 
mrfkc^  caused  by  the  aingeing  process,  tlie  weaver's  paste 
or  drttsing,  tallow  or  other  fa(  iiitrixtticed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  weaving,  and  the  accumulittion  of  dirt  which  (he 
handling  of  weavers  and  o(herB  mny  have  produced. 
The  object  of  the  subsequent  processes  is  to  wash  oot 
the  mechanical  impurities  and  resinous  subalances  from 
the  cloth,  to  render  soluble  by  cheniical  agencies  such  as 
•i-e  otherwise  insoluble  in  water,  and  to  oxidize  the  colore 
ing  matter  of  (he  ootton  by  the  chloride  oF  lime  as  already 
explained. 

Liming. — In  some  cases  it  ia  the  practice  immediately 
allei  singeing  to  steep  the  pieces  in  water  and  pile  them  up 


Fta.  i. — Qai  BiDgaiDg  Apparatui, 

wet  for  a  night,  in  order  to  loosen  and  partly  ferment  the 
weaver's  paste,  which  is  then  in  large  part  removed  by 
washiug  in  a  machine  to  be  subsequently  described.  The 
"  gray-backs"  which  have  been  used  in  *alico-printing  have 
ttlwa;rs  to  be  thus  steeped,  and  at  one  time  it  was  the 
practice  to  leave  the  cloth  bo  lon^  in  this  steep  that  It 
■cmiited  a  most  offensive  odor.  This  preliminary  ateepiiu 
and  washing  fadli(a(es  the  percolation  of  the  liquor  through 
the  fabrio  in  the  process  of  boiling,  but  not  withstand  ing 
this  advantage  it  is  generally  dispensed  with,  and  the  goods 
pass  direct  ftom  the  singeing  to  the  liming  process.  The 
pieces  are  formed  into  a  loose  coil  or  rope  by  being  passed 
through  cii«ular  rings  of  glass  or  pottery  called  "  pol-eyea," 
■ad  worked  op  and  down  several  limes  in  a  etrong  milk 
of  lime,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  uniformly  and 
thoroui^ly  impregnated.  The  arrangement  for  timing  will 
b«  nndeiBtood  from  fig.  6,  which  ia  a  sectioiud   view  of 


has  already  been  made.    Bowking  is  now  mostly  accura- 
plished  in  closed  kiers  worked  up  to  a  conaiderable 
pressure  of  steam.     In  the  boiling  for  white  bleaching 
'  about  BO  lb  of  lime  are  reauired  for  2700  Ri  of  clclh, 
snd  the  boiling  is  continued  for  ten  houts  at  a  premure 
of  about  30  lb.     A  form  of  kier  very  generally  em- 
ployed  consists  of  a  strong   vessel    m^de  of  boiler 
Elate,  wi[h  a  man-hole  in  the  upper  part,  which  can 
a  screwed  tightly  down.    The  vessel  is  about  10  feel 
in  depth,  ana  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  bka 
bottom  made  of  a  gird  of  wood  or  iron,  on  which  Ihv 
loweat  layer  of  cloth  rests.      Up    the   centre  of  th« 
kier  pasaea  a  pipe  or  tnbe  which  reaches  higher  than 
the  cloth  can  t>e  piled,  and   is  surmonnl^d   by  aa 
umbrella-shaped    plat«.    Steam    is    admitted   at  tha 
lower  part  of  the  kier,  and  as  the  preasnre  accumu- 
lates it  gradually  forces  the  liquor  upwards  through 
the  central   pipe   till,  by-and-by,  it   is  dashed  with 
great  violence  sgainst  the  ambrella-ahaped  plate,  and 
thrown  over  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the  cloth.     It  gradually 
percolates  down  through  the  cloth  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
IS  again  caught  and  forced  up  through  the  central  pipe, 
and  thus  a  cons(ant  circulation  is  maintained.    A  verj 
efficient  circulating  kier,  the  invention  of  Ur.  Taylor  of 
Berchvale,  has  recently  been  introduced,  of  which  a  aeo- 
tional  represeniatioo  is  given  in  fig.  7.    This  kier  in  out- 
line is  like  the  previous,  but  it  has  no  centiml  distributing 
pipe.     Instead,  the  liquor  is  carried  by  an  external  pips 
to  the  top  of  the  kier,  when  it  enters  and   is  forcibly- 
thrown  against  (he  surface  of  the  cloth.    The  kier  A  has  m. 
falfe  bottom  B  as  in  (he  previous  case,  and  when  filled  witia 
cloih  and  liquor,  the  liquor  percolalte  by  a  pipe  C  into  Uw 


Fia.  d. — SBcllon  of  Lims  Sfiu«f«r. 

receiver  IX  where  it  finds  its  own  level  in  the  noeni&ng 
pipe  E.  Steam  is  admi(ted  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ru- 
ceiver  by  (he  steam-pipe  F,  and  forces  the  liquor  upward* 
through  the  pipe  E  to  the  top  of  (he  kier.  The  vacuun 
created  in  the  receiver  is  supplied  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  kier,  and  (he  flow  is  facilitated  by  (he  pressnre  of 
s(eam  from  above,  and  thus  a  constant  steady  drculaiion 
is  maintained.  This  kier  is  very  useful  in  cases  where  » 
comparatively  low  pressure  is  desirable,  as  in  while  bleach- 
ing, where  the  colored  headings  of  the  cloth  (Turkey  red 
or  other  colored  threads  introduced  at  die  end  (^  a  wd>) 
have  to  be  preserved. 
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Tht  bowkiDg  appuaUu  geiienU7  asod  b;f  pnntera  !■ 
Barlow's  high-preesure  kien,  u  unugement  in  which  Ihe 
kiera  are  worked  in  pain.  A.  pair  u  ihown  in  fig.  8,  one 
facing  teen  in  section;  the  dimendont  of  the  vessels  are 
faiNrted  in  the  figure. 

The  no»oUy  IhtM  kion  Introdowd  whan  IIt«  bnraght  ont, 

■   '  '  1  of  40  lb  iaitaad  of  B  lb,  a  gr«»t«r  bood- 

i  woald  be  eScatod.    Their  world-wide 


P10.T 


-Tajlor"!  Cirt 


red  that  the  iareiitor'i  theorj  hu  fanad  aiB- 
The  oloCh  ii  osrried  or  rather  drawn  bj 
led  into  the  wronght  iron  boilan  or  kien  AA'. 


BBpIieatioB  ha* 

wiaohe*,  and  dropped  inlt  „_ _._ 

through  the  nun-holei  in  the  top,  two  pleoea  in  all  aa«*i  ran* 
nlng  lide  b;  aide.  A>  tha  plooei  are  delivered  ooat<Diionil7  iD 
the  klen,  a  lad  in  eieh  (praada  a  pile  of  the  alotli  all  roaad  the 
kier,  ai  eqaallj  a*  poaiibia,  »  that,  when  foil,  the  kier  (ball  be 
packed  oniformlj  to  thetop.     Tbiaaloth  reateon  what  iatamod 


Fm.  B. — Barlow's  mgh-Pnanre  Klei*. 

»  Mae  bottoiD,  rimply  a  grid  or  plate  wltb  bole*  In  it,  aa  si 
■t  B.  Upon  tba  grid  are  gonarailj  plaoed  a  few  amooth  ab 
thrVBgh  the  ipaeaB  between  wbiob  tbe  liquor  draina  from  the  e 
Down  the  eentre  of  the  kinr  ia  a  pip*  C,  peiforatad  with  h 
fbr  the  psnoM  of  dlatribnting  tho  liqaor  freely  into  the  1 
of  oloth.  The  kiera  are  oonnaeted  by  a  pipe  D,  leading 
tha  bottom  of  one  to  the  top  of  lh«  other,  and  nee  htri. 
•teun  ia  Introdooed  through  the  raUot  BE'.  After  the  I 
are  filled  with  oloth,  eaoh  balding  about  tWD  tb,  the  man. 
lida  are  aonwed  down  and  all  made  ateam  tighL     A  littJa  ai 


ia  then  tnrnad  o 


dieeharge  the  ai 
- —"     Thi.rt. 
.li^no 


11  the  nlotb,  ■ 


been  miiad  to  the  proper  atrengtb,  la  than  let  into  the  kier  A, 
threogh  tha  tap  Q,  until  tha  necesiary  qnantity  has  bean  lap- 
plied,  abODt  SD  gallona  of  i»uui«  loda  at  70°  Tw.,  and  «M  k 
lime  for  the  full  obarga  being  used-  The  ateam  ia  then  tamad 
on  alowly,  and  by  it*  pnatDre  tbs  liquor  in  kier  A  ia  made  ta 

Bua  with  great  foro*  throngh  tha  aloth,  and  than  op  the  piaa 
,  throDgh  the  S-way  TaKe,  Into  tbe  kier  A'.  Wban  lU  th« 
liquor  hai  paaied  arer,  the  steam  (aWe  B'  ii  reTcned,  aliaa  it 
abut  off  from  A,  oommoniealjon  ia  i 
tamed  ao  aa  to  admit  ateam  to  A', 

liquor  through  the  eloth  np  the  pipe  K'  into  kier  A  la  paionai. 
Thia  altaniau  paiaingof  the  liquor  baakwarda  and  forwards,  ai*. 
saw  fashion,  through  tha  cloth,  eoDstitntes  the  opciatiaii  of  boil, 
ing.  The  steam  also  has  gnat  eSeat  if  left  ia  eastMt  wHb  lb* 
oloth  for  a  few  minutes  in  one  kier,  altsr  tbe  liqaor  has  (aa* 
Thia  prooaaa  ia  aontinaed  Ibr  dghl  boan 
(nearly  one-third  the  time  formally  required  in  what  an  taraad 
'  from  30  to  SO  lb,  diriai 
10  times  from  on*  kitr  t« 
jpaned,  and  all  the  liqsai 
eipalled  by  the  ateam  from  tbe  cloth  into  a  drain.  Tha  ■>«*■ 
Is  then  ahnt  off,  the  man -bole  lida  ramorad,  aad  the  ends  of  tkt 
two  ohaina  of  eloth  taken  oat  aad  passed  throng  pat  eyi^ 
whioh  guide  tha  pleoea  to  tita  washiag-mashine.' 

WaMmg.—Tht  cloth  at  it  issaes  from  th«  kian  is  &usd 
lo  hare  assumed  a  verj  dirty  brown  aspect  Formvly,  the 
•pparatiu  used  for  washing  was  either  the  waah-etoi^  or 
the  dath-wheel,  to  which  allusion  has  alreaidy  been  nt--' 


low-preaaar*  kiera),  wttl 
which  time  the  liquor  pi 


Fie.  B — SeetioD  of  Waibiag-HaohiM. 

or  (^linden  a  and  b,  about  9  feet  long,  mooBted  n  s 
Urong  fnunework,  and  amtnged  to  praM  agaJHt  each 
other  in  their  rerolution.  Plane  tree  is  the  WDod  bcT 
suitable  for  making  thcM  bowU-  Banning  nndemeath  tk 
whole  length  of  the  bowls  is  a  box  or  troiwli  c  filled 
with  watuv  near  the  bottom  of  which  a  recUngnbr  ratlwd 
is  fixed.  'The  water  in  the  box  is  eoDstaiitlj  rmawad  dnriag 
washing  operations  by  a  current  flowiug  in  at  tha  middle 
and  cBcaping  at  each  end.  Two  retains  of  doth  are  wsAsd 
in  this  machine  at  the  same  time,  one  bung  ininiducsd  ri 
each  extremitT  of  tha  roller.  The  cloth  psMe*  ilowa  inU 
the  water  under  the  roller  d  and  np  lo  the  woodak  bowk, 
■  For  thUdasorlplloaof  the  Barlow hlataw  aw  laiallii  ta>r 


jOOgIc 


ktween  which  It  u  can^ht  and  nipped^  and  down  uain 
into  th«  water,  working  ita  waj  in  a  spiral  manner  horn 
0M  (ud  to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  panins  nine  times 
thraogh  tha  water  and  between  the  bowls  in  its  progreK- 
Ita  oonne  inward*  is  guided  by  a  strong  wooden  rail,  from 
which  peas  prq}eet,  arnuiKed  according  to  the  number  of 
tarns  to  be  ^V«n  to  the  doth.  In  the  centre  part  of  the 
apoer  bowl  £ere  is  a  lapping  of  cotton  rope,  which  projects 
a  little  above  the  snrlace  of  the  wood,  and  lerree  to  give 
the  doth,  at  it  finally  issues  from  the  mBcbine,  a  mnch 
■tTonipr  sqaecM   than  it  would  obtain  between  (he  long 


aam  sqaecM  than  it  would  obtain  between  i 
m  bowls,  and  thereby  expels  a  large  proportion  i 
t.    As  the  cloth  trarcls  inwards  lowarJs  the  c 


inofm 


o  of 
r  is  ontward  to  escape  at 
ilution  is  meeting  water 
early  pnre,  till  just  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
■he  trough  for  the  last  time,>  the  clean  water  entering  the 
troogh  M  powerfiilly  spurted  upon  it,  thus  giving  it  a, 
thorough  rinae  before  it  is  finally  sqneeMd.  It  is  ttroal  to 
paw  the  cloth  from  the  lime  boil  either  Ihrongh  a  pair  of 
soch  washing-machines,  or  twice  through  the  same,  in  order 
to  expel  the  last  Irace  of  calcareous  soap  and  uncombined 
lime  from  the  leiture. 

In  sddilioD  to  this  machine  various  other  devices  bsve 
from  time  to  tine  been  proposed  and  introduced  to  perform 
the  important  operations  of  washing.  Among  these  the 
continuous  washer  of  Mr,  Henry  Bridson  of  Bolton-le- 
Hoon,  Lancashire,  patented  in  1862,  is  deserving  of 
notice  ss  a  simple  and  efficient  washing-machine.  Mr. 
Bridson's  washer  consists  of  an  oblong  tank  or  troogh  of 
cast-iroo  which,  in  use,  is  ke^I  about  htlf  filled  with  water. 
Within  this  lank,  just  dipping  into  the  water,  two  cross 
shafts  are  fixed,  which  are  geared  to  revolve  in  the  same 
direction  by  spur-gearing  mounted  outside  the  trough. 
Each  shaft  carries  a  pair  of  discs  of  lar^e  diameter,  and 
between  the  discs  of  Uie  two  shafts  a  pair  of  bars  placed 
diametrical^  oppceite  each  other  are  mounted.  These 
baiB  form  oat  winces  or  revolving  frames,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  which  the  ftbric  is  not  on&  carried  forward,  but  is 
In  its  progress  caused  to  strike  with  gr<^t  violence  against 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  inlermitlent  flapping  and 
shaking  motion  thus  oommuDicated  to  the  material  has  a 
powerral  eflect  in  detaching  adhering  impurities  from 
the  cloth.  Another  form  of  washing-machine  in  use 
in  Lancashire  consists  of  a  row  of  eight  vats  or  trouglis 
arranged  in  an  ascending  series,  so  that  the  oversow 
of  water  from  the  highest  or  IssI  runs  into  the  second 
highest,  and  so  downwatds  till  it  escapes  from  the  lowest 
or  fiisL  The  cloth  enters  at  the  lowest  trough,  and  is 
carried  by  guido-rollers  up  and  down  throtigh  the  entire 
peric^  issuing  at  the  top  between   a  pair   of  squeesing 

Oray  Scnr.—Tmia  the  washing-machine  the  cfaain  of 
cloth  IS  passed  through  a  pair  of  Bqiieexers.  by  which  a 
large  proportion  of  moisture  is  expelled.  The  operation 
of  sonnng,  which  comes  next,  is  performed  in  an  apparatus 
of  the  same  construction  as  the  washing-machine,  the  troa^b 
under  which  contains  the  soaring  liquor.  For  white 
bleachine  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  add  of  a  strength  of 
2°  Twaddle  (sp.  gr.  1010)  is  used,  and  for  print  bleaching 
the  solution  is  made  up  to  4°  Tw.  Through  this  the 
clolb  is  paned  up  and  down  twice  by  the  revolution  of  the 
bowls,  and  piled  ap  in  the  sour  in  stillages  for  some  hours. 
The  otnect  of  the  souring  is  to  dissolve  any  traces  of  free 
Ume  wbich  may  have  been  left  in  the  washing,  and  to 
decompose  the  calcareous  soap. 

Seamd  Boil. — After  having  lain  in  the  sour  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  the  clolb  is  passed  through  sqneexers  to 
expel  as  much  as  possible  of  the  acid,  and  again  washed  in 
Ihe  machine.  Jt  is  next  passed  into  a  kier  or  set  of  kiers, 
precisely  SB  after  limiiw,  for  the  second  Irail,  which  in  the 
case  of  print  bleaching  u  done  with  a  solution  of  soda-ash 
and  roein.  For  a  pair  of  Barlow  kiers  boiling  12,000  Ri  of 
cloth,  the  quantities  used  are  360  tb  of  soda-aeh  and  SOO  lb 
of  tosto  dissolved  with  30  gallons  of  caostic  soda  at  70°  Tw. 
The  boiling  is  carried  on  for  ten  houis,  in  a  like  manner 
and  Ht  the  some  pressure  ss  in  the  case  of  the  lime  boiling. 
The  aoda-adi  and  rosin  form  a  soap,  which  diuolvce  out 
the  frae  fiiltjr  acid  in  the  cloth,  and  ads  on  the  calcareous 
BO^  remaining  by  forming  carbonate  of  Ume  and  a  soluble 
roda  soap.  In  tile  white  bleaching  of  2700  lb  of  doth,  the 
boiling  BcJntion  is  8  gallons  of  caustic  soda  at  70°  Tw.,  but 
by  some  bleaohers  soda-ash  is  employed  in  the  proportion 
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of  80  lb  to  2700  lb  of  doth.  From  this  boil  the  doth  is 
pawed  on  to  the  wasbinpmachine,  and  then  squeeied,  when 
It  is  ready  for  "chemicking"  with  the  blesching-powder 
solution. 

Oumieking. — When  the  i»eTions  proceases  have  been 
efficiently  carried  out,  the  doth  will,  at  this  point,  have 
attained  a  considerable  appearance  of  whiteness  and  purit]^ 
The  "chemicking"  or  liquoring  with  bleaching-powder 
which  it  now  undergoes  is  conducted  in  a  dmilar  manner 
to  the  souring  already  described.  The  chemlck  is  used  as 
weak  as  powble,  the  solution  varying  from  i°  to  i'  Tw. 
(sp.  gr-  1'000425  to  1'00125J  according  to  the  weight  and 
con^lion  of  the  doth  under  treatment.  It  is  run  through 
this  liquor,  gently  squeeied,  and  piled  up  for  four  or  six 
hours.  It  IS  then  squeeied  and  washed ;  and  at  this  stua 
the  bleacher  has  to  judge  whether  the  doth  requires  to  bo 
icked  a  second  time,  which,  in  the  case  of  heavy  good% 

frequently  nectssary.  If  a  repetition  of  the  process  ia 
'    ''le  doth  is  agf'"  .*— «^  t^i^  lU^  vi»»   i^^i^i 

ionof  soda-^. 

While  Soar. — After  lying  in  the  chemick  tlie  goods  are 
again  washed  and  squeezed,  and  afterwards  soured  in 
machine  with  sulphuric  add,  used  at  a  str^mh  of  about 
4°  Tw.  (sp.  gr.  1'020),  and  piled  np  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  hours.  Thereafter,  in  order  thoroughly  to  expel  all 
add  the  goods  are  twice  washed,  and  finally  squeezed,  whidt 
concludes  the  operation  qf  bleaching  proper.  The  calico 
should  now  present  a  snow-white  aspect,  and  should  be  fit 
to  take  Ihe  most  delicate  shades  of  color  when  it  is  to  be 
used  for  printing  purposes. 

Opmmg. — Id  passing  Ihrongh  the  numerous  procesMS 
detailed  In  the  lorKoIng  statement,  the  doth  has  beca 
.iways  Id  Ihe  form  of  a  coil  c    '  '     ' 

rom  one  machine  Ui  another 

-nse  oi  uieauui,  ana  m  j 
1  little  twisted.    The  [ 
r  to  be  opened  out  to  their  full  width, 

passing  the  pieces  to  a  winch  p! 
when  the  weight  of  the  cloth  itself  in  passing  upward* 
unfolds  it,  and  the  sdvedges  are  caught  and  extended  by  » 
boy  just  before  it  pasBea  on  lo  the  winch.  When  iii  i  iiasiji 
it  IB  caught  l>eyona  the  winch  by  an  opening-machine,  Hcn 
as  that  patented  in  1871  by  Mr.  Wm.  Birch  of  Salford-  It 
is  a  complex  apparatus,  working  by  endless  twnds,  od 
which  are  toothed  projections,  and  these,  travelling  Tcvnt 
the  centre  to  the  sides  in  oppoute  directions,  open  and 
spread  out  the  doth  before  it  passes  over  the  roller  which 
ed  on  the  machine.  From  the  opeoer  the  doth 
once  lo  the  di^ing-macbine  (hereafter  described). 


longs  to  the  art  of  calico-printing. 

Fmahing. — So  far  as  regards  bleaching  proper  the  pro- 
cess is  now  at  an  end,  aiM  the  further  opentions  woici* 
white  calicoea  undergo  have  only  for  thdr  object  tb» 
improvement  of  their  appearance  for  the  market.  Bat 
although  the  finishing  ados  in  no  way  to  the  quality  of 
the  material,  it  is  r«aided  as  of  great  value  by  the 
merchants,  and  the  finish  of  a  bleacher  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  his  bleaching.  A  great  variety  of  finiiiiing 
operations  have  lo  be  employed,  according  to  the  difleient 

3nalitiee  of  textiles,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they_  ars 
evoled.  Finishes  are  "beetled,"  "calendered"  (either 
"slifT,"  "medium,"  or  "soft,"  or  "glazed"),  and,  for  drcM 
muslins,  &c.,  "elastic."  As  the  procases  and  appliances 
for  these  finishing  operations  are  very  numerous  and  varied, 
they  cannot  here  be  described  in  detail  In  most  cases  tkew 
are  the  same  as  used  in  the  finishing  of  calico  prints,  and 
more  information  wiQ  be  found  under  that  bead.  We  tkail 
here  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  finishing  of  ordinary 
white  beetled  calicoes. 

Waltr  MaagU.—The  cloth,  when  brought  into  the  finisb- 
ing-room,  is  paioed  over  a  strelcliing  rail  into  a  trough  of 
boiling  water  and  between  a  series  of  calender  roller^  im 
which  it  is  poweriidly  pressed.  A  common  arruigement 
of  Ihe  cylinden  of  the  water  mangle  is  to  have  a  series  of 
fonr,  two  of  small  diameter  being  made  of  copper,  and 
two  larger  of  condawed  cotton;  bat  wooden  bowls  ar* 
siso  sometimes  employed  with  only  a  single  intermediate 
copper  cvlinder.  By  this  mangling  process  the  water  ia 
equalized  throughoat  the  whole  piece,   the  threads 
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J. — It  it  in  this  Bttge  that  bo  much  ii  done  bj 
■ome  bleachen  to  rire  cloth  m  &ctitioaa  Kppeimnce  of 
Wfighl  and  bulk  oy  filling  up  the  int«raticeB  betweeo 
the  fibres  with  compoundB  which  h&ve  do  other  ot^ect 
Ihaii  to  please  or  deceive  the  ejre,  lod  aome  of  which 
have  a  decidedly  deleterious  influence  on  the  tiwne 
thej  are  intended  to  improve  in  appearance.  A  grMt 
Tanetj  of  miituree,  both  cheap  and  nsst7,  are  nsed  hj 
■one  finiehen  in  place  of  starch  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce weight  and  appearance,  bat,  naturally,  u  little  in- 
formation  as  poeBible  on  this  point  la  permitted  to  leak 
oot  to  the  public.  What  ought  to  be,  and  by  reputable 
bleachen  really  is,  used  is  pure  starch,  either  of  In- 
dian com  or  wheat,  or  both,  made  up  into  >  stifT  muci- 
lage and  blued  with  oltramarine  or  indigo.    The  cloth 

ea  over  a  stretching  rail  into  a  trough  of  Ihiaalarch, 

'hich  a  roller  is  mounted.  As  it  comes  out  of  the 
■turcli  it  is  caught  between  a  pair  of  bowls,  by  whidi 
tlip  superfluous  starch  is  squeezed  out  and  thrown  back 
into  the  trough,  the  cloth  passing  on  to  the  drying- 
mnchine.  The  starchii^  mangle  and  drying-machine 
an-  seen  together  in  fig.  ifo. 

Dryinj.— The  drying-machine  (fig,  10)  consists  of  a 
OTimlier  of  cylinders  made  of  tinned  iron  or  copper, 
and  Slled  with  steam  of  low  preMure.    The  cloth  passes 
Alternately  back  and  face  over  one  and  the  other,  and 
imergestobeplaceddownattheendperfectlydry.  This 
tyElem  of  drying  was  introduced  among  the  firat  mechanical 
appliances  used  in  calico-printing,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
superseded  by  any  other  plan.     Various  improvements  io 
detail,  we  leam  &om  Mr.  William  Mather,  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  cylinders  and  the  mode  of  applying  >!team 
to  them  have  been  recently  introduced,  but  the  machine 
rsniaJDS  the  Mm&    One  imporiant  defect  has  bem  recently 


'  belt-stretching  machine  of  Mather  and  Piatt  shown  Ir  ele- 
!  vatioD  in  fl^.  12  and  in  plan  in  fig.  13.  In  this  machine 
the  fhll  width  of  the  cloth  is  obUdned  by  the  selTedget 
being  held  firmly  by  a  belt  and  pulley  on  each  side,  ths 


ir 


Fia.  10.— fitarohiDg  Maagis  and  Diylag  Caui. 


by  an  alteration  in  (he  conltmction  of  the  cylin- 
ders, lo  prevent  collapse,  in  case  a  vacuum  were  formed  by 
Die  rapid  condensation  of  the  steam,  A  spiral  rib  or  stay 
Is  mane  to  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  bodv  of  the  cylinder, 

S'ving  support  unifomily  the  whole  length,  and  serving  at 
e  anme  time  as  a  screw  lo  drive  the  condensed  water,  as 
the  cylinder  revolves,  to  one  end,  where  it  is  ejected 
through  a  noiile.  The  steam  enters  at  a  nozile,  from 
the  framing  which  is  cast  hollow,  and  serves  as  a  pipe 
to  dislribuls  the  steam  lo  all  the  cylinders  in  the  ma- 
diine,  while  the  framing  on  the  other  side  serves  in 
like  manner  to  receive  end  discharge  the  water. 

Damping.— From  the  drying  cans  the  cloth  is  passed 
on  to  the  damping-machine,  where  it  is  uniformly  moist- 
ened by  an  exceedingly  fine  spray  of  water  thrown  upon 
it  The  spray  is  thrown  up  by  a  circular  brusi),  the 
tips  of  which  are  allowed  lo  dip  into  water  in  a  trough 
over  which  it  revolves.  Mather  and  Flalt  have  in- 
troduced a  manifest  improvement  on  this  plan  by 
throwing  the  water  in  fine  jets  on  the  brush  from  a 
pipe  which  runs  parallel  with  iL  By  this  means  the 
r^nantity  of  water  and  d^ree  of  moisture  can  be  regu- 
jaied  with  the  utmost  nicely.  Fig.  II  shows  the  damp* 
■ng-raschine  in  section  as  modified  by  Mather  and  Piatt. 
a  represents  the  circular  brush  revolving  in  a  trough, 
and  b  is  the  pipe  from  which  the  water  is  squirted  on 
the  brnsh.  The  spray  from  the  brush  is  confined  by  two 
•loping  boards  c,  e,  which  work  on  quadrants,  and  the 
lever  d  raises  or  depresses  the  brush  at  pleasure.  The 
oourae  of  the  clo^  over  the  mschine  is  indicated  by 
krrows,  and  after  damping  it  is  batched  on  an  iron  or 
vooden  beam  e,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  prooeas  of  beetling, 
Vhen  goods  are  to  be  finished  of  any  particular  width,  they 
•r*  at  this  stage  breadtlieiMd  by  iiich  an  apparatus  as  tM 


Fm.  II.— Damping- Uuhini. 
pnllsys  revolving  at  snch  an  angle  that  the  stretcli  oa  the 
cloth  has  to  compeilsale  for  the  difierence  in  distance  be- 
tween these  pulleys  at  A  and  B. 

Baelimg. — The  beetles  oniinarily  employed  are  a  series 
of  long  heavy  wooden  piles  arranged  in  a  fVame.     These 

Siiles  are  alternately  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  with  their 
ull  weight  against  the  beamed  cloth  by  the  revolntion  of 
a  roller  having  a  spiral  series  of  notches,  which  catd 
a  corresponding  range  of  projections  on  the  piles. 
The  beam  with  the  cloth  is  mtide  lo  revolve  gently 
by  a  rachet  motion  as  it  is  submitted  to  this  hammer- 
ing, which  goes  on  for  two  or  three  hours.  Recently 
Mr.  John  Patterson  of  Belfast  has  patented  and  in- 
troduced a  form  of  beetling-machine  (fig.  14),  which 
from  iu  highly  eflTectivc  action  is  likelv  to  oome  inlo 
very  e.ilensive  use.  The  advanlafes  claimed  for  his 
machine  over  Ihe  common  beetle  Mr,  Patterson  thos 
states:  "  Heretofore,  the  beetlingof  textile  fabrics  has 
been  done  by  means  of  beetles,  or  stompen,  foiling 
upon  the  fabric  by  the  action  of  gravitation,  each  stamper 
or  beetle  falling  55  or  fiO  times  per  minute  through  a  B|ace 
of  13  to  15  inchra.  This  rate  of  speed  cannot  be  acceler- 
ated by  gravitation,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  ia 

._j._   ..     .1  .  qyjuii^  Qf  work  done  by  the     " 

)ulky  Bod   mawive   macfametT 


dinary  beetles,  very   bulky  a 


I   macfametT  ba* 


FiO.  I!.— Eleration  of  Belt-Slralohing  Uu 


id  expensive  baildiogt 

X machine  requires  not 
lighter  gearing,  asl 
iutead  of  uaking  60  blows  ptt  miants,  moL  bsslle  makas 


en  employed,  requirii^  large  and  e. 
d  driving  gear.  The  new  beetlins-m: 
e-tenth  of  the  space,  very  much  li 


from  420  to  500  blom  per  minuta.  The  blom  are  not  by 
the  acdon  of  gravitation,  but  are  actuated  bj  a  series  of 
«3wikii  cut  upcm  a  solid  tt«el  shaft.  There  are  oonnectiDg 
lods  from  the  stset  cranks  (o  lemicircalar  springs.  The 
beetles  are  attached  to,  or  lusponded  between,  the  points  of 
the  semicirculaTspringB  tif  meani  of  leather  straps.  When 
th«  ci«nk  shaft  la  set  in  motion  the  beetles  are  snatched  up 
in  r^nlar  sequence  hj  the  upward  motion  of  the  cnnks, 
and  Uie  springs  are  comprew«d  bf  the  weight  of  the  bee- 
la  in  &g.  15,  and  br  the  combined  upward  motion  of 


Fra.  13.— Plan  of  Bdt-Stfstobing  Hwhina. 

ennks  pMS  the  top  centtes,  and  the  beetles  are  thus  met  bj 
the  spnnss  and  thrown  Tiolentl}'  into  them,  causing  them 
to  be  again  compressed,  as  in  fig.  16.  When  by  the  down- 
ward  motion  of  the  cranks  the  springs  are  allowed  to  throw 
the  beetles  on  the  cloth  beam,  a  rapid  forcible  whipping 
hlow  is  imparted  to  the  cloth,  which  does  not  cut  or  injure 
it  in  the  manner  often  done  by  the  slow  dropping  blows  of 
the  ordinal^  be^es.  The  weight  of  the  blows  can  be  in- 
stantly vaned  by  Tarving  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft, 
from  the  slishtesl  toucn  to  the  hearieat  peuelraling  blow. 
It  is  found  that  twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  folds  of  cloth 


these  cylmdeis  the 
Lchino  ia  paaaed,  and 


puLmema  cauea  aienieriug  sioves.  ror- 
was  entirely  done  by  manual  labor,  and 
ling  the  fabric  by  (he  selvedgea,  and  pull- 
iind  backward  while  it  was  drying  in  the 


Fie.  14— Patterun'i  Pataot  Beatle. 

no  be  beetled  efiectlvely  on  the  cloth  beams  more  than  can 
be  done  on  oidiuair  beetles,  that  ia,  instead  of  ZOO  folds  on 
the  beam,  400  or  600  folds  can  be  equally  well  beetled  on 
the  new  machine." 

Oaiettdaing. — When  11  is  desired  to  finish  cloth  with  a 
stiff  or  with  a  glaied  finish^  insloui  of  being  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  beetling,  it  is  finished  in  the  calender. 
The  calender,  as  its  name  idiiivipiK  implies,  is  a  series  of 
cylinders  mounted  above  each  other  in  a  strong  frame- 
work. The  number  of  cylinders  and  the  material  of  which 
thev  are  constructed  vary.  In  some  only  three  cylinders 
or  bowls  are  employed,  and  in  others  they  ore  four  or  five. 
One  or  two  of  the  bowls  are  made  of  metal,  and  two  or 
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three  are  dther  of  w<y>d,  of  condensed  cotton,  or  of  paper, 
and  they  must  always  be  tnmed  wilii  great  accuracy  and 
be  firee  from  all  warping.-  Cylinders  of  paper  or  con- 
densed cotton  have  a  very  smooth  surface  and  a  o  ' ' 
able  amount  of  elasticity.  Between  i" 
cloth  as  it  cornea  from  the  dampitu-mac 
twice,  thrioe,  or  foor  times,  according  (o  the  constructloa 
of  the  calender,  it  is  powerfully  pressed.  The  pressure  gives 
the  cloth  a  verj  even  surface,  condensing  the  fibres,  and 

grodnces  a  shining  lustre.  When  the  clodi  is  submitted  to 
iction,  as  well  as  to  pressure  in  a  heated  calender,  a  glased 
finish  is  produced.  The  frictional  effect  is  pT«dnaed  by 
the  cylinders  being  geared  to  move  at  different  rates  of 
rapiditv,  BO  that  in  their  revolution  they  rob  over  the  sur- 
bcea  of  each  other  in  addition  to  communicating  pressure. 
Fig.  IT  shows  a  finishing  or  friction  calender  m  section. 
The  metal  cylinder  a  is  mode  hollow  so  that  it  may  bs 
heated  by  (he  introduction  of  st«am  or  gas,  b  and  d  are  of 
compre^ed  cotton  or  paper  of  the  same  diameter  as  a,  and 
«  Is  a  smaller  metal  cylinder.  The  preaaure  of  the  cylinden 
ia  regulated  b^  means  of  the  screw  e,  and  the  compound 
lever/,  which  is  adjusted  by  the  double  screw  on  Ihe  con- 
necting rod  at  g.  The  cloth  enters  over  stretching  rails 
and  rollers,  passa  through  the  calender  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated by  the  arrows,  and  is  batched  on  roller  A. 

bailie  Finxeh. — This  particular  kind  of  finish  ia  applied 
to  muslins  and  similar  thin  Ikbrlct,  and  has  to  be  done  in 
highly-heated  apartments  called  stenterlug  stoves.  For- 
merly the  work  ir-   —•-—'-  -■ —  ' —  

oonaigled  in  hold' 

ii^  it  forward  a  .     „ 

heated  air.  In  this  way  (he  threads  were  made  ti 
against  each  other,  and  the  cloth  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
hard,  stiff' board-like  appearance  it  would  have jpoaBe»ed  if 
left  motionless  when  drying.  Mr.  Ridgway  Bridson  was 
the  first  who  introduced  a  machine  which  successfully  sup- 

Elanted  hand  labor  in  producing  (ha  elastic  finish  in  moo- 
ns. His  Blentering  frame  is  thus  described: — Two  hori- 
zontal rails  or  frames  extend  side  by  side  the  whole  length 
of  the  machine,  carrying  at  each  end  a  targe  wheel  or 
pulley,  with  small  pins  fixed   at  equal  d'  ' 


the  surface  of  the   endless  bands  are  fastened  very  fine 
needle  or  tenter  points  to  hold  (he  selvedges  of  the  fabric 
as  it  passes  through  the  toachine.      The  horizontal  rails 
can  be  moved  awav  from  each  other  laterally,  so  as  to 
stretch  the  fabric  breadthwise.     The  rails  are  of  equal 
length  with  the  fabric  to  be  treated,  which  is  fastenea  by 
the  selvedges  at  one  end  (o  the  centre  jiins,_  and  (he  pulleys 
being  set  in  motion,  the  entire  piece  ia  carried  on  and 
stretched  oal  over  the  machine,  and  the  rails  are  then 
moved  outwards  to  breadthen  the  fabric    The  elostlo 
SAish  is  given  by  communicating  alternate  vibrating 
motions  to  the  two  rails,  by  which  a  diagonal  stretch- 
ing is  given  (othemualin  while  in  the  process  of  dryii^. 
At  the  conclusion  of  any  of  these  various  finishing 
processes,  the  goods  are  folded  either  in  a  plaiting- 
machiue  or  by  girls  hooking  plaits  of  definite  length 
by  the  selvedges  on  steel  spikes.     The  end  of  each 
separate  piece  is  then  stamped  with  some  device  or 
F   motto  intended  to  serve  as  a  trade-mark.    After  the 
goods  have  been  ropilarly  folded,  they  are  placed  piece 
by  piece,  separated  by  sheets  of  pasteboaM,  in  s  BrM- 
mah  press,  and  after  a  certain  interval  an  iron  plate 
is  substituted  for  the  pasteboard,  to  prevent  any  in- 
equality in  the  pile.     Finally,  the  folded  pieoes  are 
prepared  for  the  market  by  fastening  a  band  of  gilt 
ana  ornamented  paper  around  eai^  end,  which  with 
theimprinted  device  is  in  some  way  r^Vued  as  a  guar- 
antee of  good  quality. 

The  whole  operations  of  bleaching  and  finishing  oixaffj 
on  an  average  eight  days,  although  goods  can  be  hurried 
through  much  quicker  if  occasion  arises.  The  coat,  which 
of  course  will  vary  "with  the  price  of  fiiel  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  material,  aua  does  not  on  an  average,  for  shirting 
calicoes  and  the  like,  exceed  l}d.  per  lb  weight  of  olotb. 

Bi.xa^;HiNa  of  Thbkui. 
We  have  been  favored  by  Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Coaia  of 


'Tc 


T12 


>.  The  flnt  boil.    Tb*  ki«r .__     ,_ 

vhiob  txt  put  w»tar  and  *  ulotloD  of  auatw  Ija, — the  pr<K- 

Crtiona  btini  r«git]M*d  by  th*  Damber  of  poiuidi  of  tbraad  to 
tisMwl. 
S.  Ths  flnt  blckoh.    Tho  thrakd  ii  placed  ia  a  box,  and  a 


dan  tat  dt 


a  It.     Uod 


b  tho  box  la  a  wall  w 


Simp,  Bad  thni 
liar*  through  ths  thread 

4.  The  tbraad  it  nait  tnorad  into  a  •onring-boi,  alio  aorand 
with  a  alarc,  where  it  ii  waihid  tn  take  out  the  aUorine  of  the 
praTiooi  proocH. 

&.  A  aoaring-weH  onder  the  aooriDf-boi  I*  now  flUed  with 
waUr  and  islpharla  aoid,  aad  thii  nuitare,  oallad  Um  aour,  ia 


,  d  «p  on  the  ciere  orer  the  NariDg-box,  throngh  whloh  It 
ran*  baek  into  the  Bonrlng-wall,  In  the  ume  mauns  a*  de- 
Mribad  in  prooeii  Ko.  S. 

t.  Bafora  remQTing  the  thread  from  the  aoarinf-boz  It  U 
WBihed  with  water  throagh  the  ilere. 

T.  It  ii  neil  waabad  in  a  waahinc-uaohlna. 

B.  The  Kaid,  or  aeooDd  tioll  In  kiar.  Varlanj  mlxtsn*  are 
■Md  lor  It.  Some  prafor  blaek  ao^  and  eiTatala  of  aada; 
Mhen  naa  oaiuHo  Ija. 

•-18.  Rapetition  of  Koa.  3,  4,  ft,  0,  and  T. 

14.  The  thread  la  now  aittaetad,  u.,  dtiad  la  bjdt».«x- 

16.  Stoeklng.    The  Bloeki  an  boiea  aboMt  S  lb  Iai&  1^  3  It 


F:a.  IT.— Section  of  Calender. 

wide,  and  I  ft.  deep,  with  a  large  woodeo  mallet  hang  in  ei 
tiailar  to  IboM  aied  in  bleaching  linen.  The  thread  hi 
baring  bean  croperlj  prepared,  to  that  thaj  will  not  get  lo 
are  pat  into  the  atooki  with  a  mixCnre  of  hot  aoap  and  wi 
and  beat  there  till  of  the  proper  eolar.    It  i*  then  t^an  out, 

16.  Waabad  in  waahing-maahlne,  and 

17.  Eilraatad. 

,    It.  Tba  Uoing  pnoMt  il  dona  in  a  box  filled  with  a  wla 


itii 

II,  BemoTod  to  oooling  abed,  when  it  ii  hnn^  op  to  eoel. 

13.  It  ia  now  taken  to  itratahing-maahiae,  whan  it  ia  jnnj 
orar  hot  rolleta  t«  take  ont  the  ouil  and  nu^atan  raoeiTad  ia 
eooling  ahed. 

S3.  Taken 
In  bandlaa. 

Bleachiwo  of  LntEH. 
The  bleaching  of  linen  ia  a  mach  more  tedloiM  and  diE- 
cnlt  opermUon  than  the  bleaching  of  cottoai.  He  jn- 
ccas  of  wBtei^retting,  or  rotting,  b;  irhit^  the  fibre  it 
Bepanted  from  the  woody  portion  of  the  atalk,  lodfn 
a  larse  proportion  of  colotiii^  matter  in  the  fibn^  nib 
whicb  it  eaten  into  very  intimate  oombinatioiL  Tbe 
amount  of  coloring  matter  which  haa  ihua  to  be  deth 
with  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  ia  very  greai,  being  aa 
much  aa  one-third  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  fibre.  In 
tlie  early  part  of  the  century  a  great  amount  of  pnUic 
attention  was  given  to  a  plaii  proposed  by  Mr.  Jamt* 
Lee  for  preparing  Sax  fibre  without  the  proccn  of 
ateepiug  or  retting,  by  which  it  was  affirmed  that, 
among  other  advantages,  it  would  only  be  DcceEsaiy 
aipply  to  waah,  in  aoan  l>n«t)  Uinca  made  from 
fibre  BO  prepared,  to  render  them  pure  and  white.  Mr. 
Lee  obtamed  s  special  Act  of  parliament  aUoitiDg  iba 
apedficatfon  of  hia  patent  to  remain  mied  for  aera 
jtaa,  and  hia  plana  were  entered  into  in  a  moM  fhll 
and  laboriona  matmer  hj  the  Iriah  Linen  Board.  Afts 
tkeexpenditoieof  many  thooMiida  of  poands  on  hia  ma- 
chines  and  experimenta,  the  plan  had  to  be  entirdy  aban- 
doned aa  a  (ailare.  More  recently.  Chevalier  CUtHsoi 
renewed  the  attempt  to  prepare  flax  without  eteeping  by 
breaking  it  by  meana  of  machinery,  sepanUng  the  reAae 
part  of  the  atatk  from  it,  and  then  by  a  chemical  proceM 
apliltiog  ^e  hallow  fibrea,  ao  aa  lo  reduce  theta  to  aaoA 
cottony  alate  fit  for  apiiming  by  meam  of  the  cottoo-ainnning 
madiinery.  The  finre  waa  propcaed  to  be  tpllt  byateepinc 
the  pr^ared  flax  in  a  aolntlaD  of  carbmiate  of  aoda,  and 
then  plunging  it  into  dilute  •nlphnric  acid.  Hie  anddea 
erolntioa  of  carbonic  acid  gna  within  the  hollow  tnbe  of 
the  flax  waa  aaid  to  ha*e  the  e&ct  of  splitting  up  the  fibre 
and  reducing  it  to  fine  flat  threads  poaaMring  the  felting 
wopertiea  of  cotton.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  Report  U 
the  Botiae  of  Commons^  May  20,  1S62,  states  that  the 
whole  proceoH  failed.  The  tnachioery  for  the  be^ng  and 
deanaing  of  tbe  Sax  fitiled  to  separate  it  auffldently  from 
the  refhae  part  of  the  stalk ;  and  the  chemical  proccaa  ia 
the  splitting  of  the  hollow  tube  only  broke  np  small  par- 
ttotta  of  the  exposed  ende,  leaving  the  greater  portion  ntt- 
touched.  Virtona  other  plana  of  preparing  flax  fihnt 
withotit  water  or  dew-retting  have  from  time  to  lime  bra 
proposed  and  patented,  bnt  hitherto  none  of  thetn  has  stood 
tt^e  teat  of  extended  practical  opeiation.  Till  towards  lbs 
end  of  last  century  the  bleacning  of  linen  both  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  was  aecomidiBhed  by  bowLinf 
in  cow's  dang  and  souring  with  eonr  milk.  In  the  vtat 
1764  Dr.  James  Ferguson  of  BelJist  received  a 


lime  iu  the  bleaching  of  linen.  Notwith  „ 
ward  the  use  of  lime  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  was  for  ■ 
long  time  aflerwards  forbidden  in  Ireland  ander  alalulot; 
penalUes,  and  so  late  as  1815  "  Hr.  Jamea  Barlili^  a  re- 
spectable Iben  bleacher  of  Linen  Vale,  atmr  Keady,  wta 
Eroeecnted  for  aniag  lime  in  the  whitening  of  tineas  'in  hii 
leach-yard."  The  bleaching  of  linen  to  ihe  prcaeni  J^ 
is  conducted  much  more  in  the  primitive  &shioii  of  last 
century  than  is  tbe  practice  with  ootton-blsaching.  Owiof 
to  the  Btiffitesa  and  melssticlty  of  flax  Gbna,  a  great  pait 
of  the  machinery  nsed  for  cotton  is  not  availaUe  ftv  linen, 
and  BolntioDS  of  add  and  bleachliw-powder  rsqniK  to  be 
used  in  a  very  dilute  condition  for  uaen  faloW  invdving 
frequent  repMitiouB  of  the  varioua  proceases  before  a  aatia- 
factory  wlute  ia  produced.  "  Crofting,"  or  expoaaire  lo  the 
air  on  grasa,  is  also  very  largdy  nK»ted  to  in  the  blcMh- 
iog  of  lineos,  eepedally  for  ^lain  shlrtiiig  and  ahuliin. 
which  neoeasitales  the  p ' ' '—  — 


parks  in  oonnection  with  warb&  and  imdcn  the 
both  ledioos  and  soi^ect  to  tke  inflnenoas  of  tbe 


weather. 


BLEACHING. 


Alar 

Siuentlj  nqoira  lorn  bleaching  than  that  which  c 
ta  orinnal  "  green"  oondition.  The  fblloiring  U  an  ont- 
line  or  the  tiro  dilef  method*,  with  and  without  croftiDg, 
M  ponoed  in  the  pinoipftl  Scotch  line 
the  preeml  daj : — 

I.  ViTBeDf  CMrms. 


1.  Ball»d    in    opan  kier  (tor 

ftboat  6  honn. 
t,  Vubcd  at  wuhing-miU  or 

t.  Bound  with  bTdroshlorii 
uid,  and  piled  Id  kbt 
for  wm*  hoan. 

i.  Whtbti  at  itMk*. 

S.  B«l1ed  Id  loda-aih  for  8  or 


T.  Again  boiled. 

8.  Liqaored  to  ehlorlDe  ioId- 

tlon  and  piled  np. 
B.  Variiad. 

10.  Bol1«d  Id  alkali  ttor  B  oi  T 

11.  Llqnorod  Id  eUorlna  loln- 

II.  Waabed. 

IS.  Soared  with  mlphnrla  aeid. 

li.  Walked. 


When  ueostaary  the  pnMauM  from  ID 
The  wholi  pRHiBUei  oeonpy,  on  an  aTai«( 
IL  With  Caomse. 
I.  Boiled  Id 
a.  Wuhod. 
S.  Bound. 


10.  Liquored. 

11.  Watbed. 
13.  Soared  with  nlphnrieaald. 

13.  Waehed. 

14.  Boiled  In  alkalL 

15.  Liquored. 
IB.  Waibed. 

IT.  Bonredwithealpharioiold. 
IB.  Wuhsd,  and  prooenu  11 

to  la  repeated  If  required. 


4.  Wuhed. 
t.  Boiled     In     alkali     Md 

waihed. 

5.  Expand  m  graai  t  or  1 

daji. 
r.  Bolted  In  alkali. 
8.  Walked. 
t.  BipoMd  on  (Ta«a. 
With  aiponn  on  the  gran  the  bleaobing  of  plain  lineni 
■laall;  ODooplai  from  <  to  8  weeki.     The  flalthinf  pRMaeaai 
an  eaaentiall;  tbe  nme  aa  in  the  aaie  of  eallooei.     Tha  lolloW' 
ing  an  tha  itegai  in  flnlihing  linen  damaika : — 
T.  Calendend. 

8.  Dried  on  itaam  oam. 

9.  Again  aalondend. 
IB.  Viewed  to  deloet  raat  apoti 


enUng  alkaline  ateep  ST  parta. 


blniDK-watar  i 
1.  Btanh^  In  atarablag-BUB- 
gla. 

4.  Dried  on  Haaa  oaai. 

5.  Damped  wkb  flae  iprnj. 

Cbarlaa  Tannant  of  BL  Bolloi  made  lome  experimenti  In 
1831  to  determine  bj  whieh  parte  of  tbe  prooeu  the  ehler  Ion 
wai  inatained  during  bleaoblng.    Tbe  remit  wia  thU  In  lOOO 
parti  b;  weight,  linen  jam  loM — 
In  the  now  abandoned  fi 
la  4  boila  with  eaoitie 

In  4  iteepi  wftb  eblorida  of  lime 170     " 

In  4  iteepi  In  the  aonr  „ 18    " 

Total. „ 31}  parti  In  lOH. 

BLKACHTiia  or  Pafkb-Makiho  Materials. 
In  addition  lo  cotton  and  linen  mpi,  esparto  or  Spiniah 
eraafl  (VaerocMoa  tmaeutima]  is  now  ver?  largely  nsed  fbr 
Die  manufccture  of  tbe  better  olaaees  of  peper.  Wood, 
eapeciallT  the  wood  of  the  nspen  {Popvliu  treimda),  is  alio 
now  applied  as  a  papei^making  material.  Jute  has  been 
used  for  printing  paper,  and  straw  is  very  lamlj  emplojed, 
bnl  chieSy  for  brown  and  padiing  papers.  These  and  the 
OumerouB  other  nibatanocs  used  for  paper-making  are  all 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  "half^tuff"  before  thej  oome 
to  nnder^  the  operation  of  bleaching,  and  the  treatnent 
th^  reoeiTe  in  this  nase  Taries  only  in  the  amount  of 
whitening  required,  and  consequently  in  the  proportions 
of  bteaohiog  solution  used.  It  is  therefore  nnneo^»ry  to 
notice  more  than  the  process  followed  in  the  bleaching  of 
the  "half.«tiifi^"  which  in  Oreat  Britain  is  Tcry  frequently 
prepared  from  a  mixture  of  esparto  fibre  and  rags.  The 
bleaching  sohitioo  of  chloride  of  lime  is  either  prepared 
in  Bpecialiy  constructed  dslems,  fitted  with  revolTing  agl- 
taton  and  stored  in  »  reservoir  fbr  use,  or  prepar^l  for 
immediate  nse  in  a  wooden  vessel.  When  the  solntion  is 
inad«  np  lo  the  reqnirite  stfenrlh,  and  stl  Imolnble  sedi- 
ment ha*  sank  to  the  bottom  o7  the  Tenel,  it  is  ready  for 
ponring  into  the  engine.  From  4  lo  10  lb  of  ordiiiarT 
bleachfiig-pDwder  are  need  for  ererj  100  lb  of  rag  half- 
■toff,  but  a  nneh  larger  proportioa  is  required  for  esparto. 
Biilpbnrle  add  in  not  more  than  a  proportion  of  1  lb  to  4  lb 
of  blaachinc.£awdcr  is  thaieafier  added  in  ■  liighly  dilute 


condition,  and  the  whole,  after  mixing  in  the  engine,  is 
turned  into  the  drainer,  which  is  a  large  tank  protideJ 
with  a  &lse  bottom  of  perfotaled  wood  covered  with  wire- 
netting  or  bag^Dg.    In  some  casee  the  bleechlng-liquids  are 


n  flnt,or 
nantittea. 


both  soiutione  may  be  alternately  used  in  small  qnantlat 
The  bleaching  procev  is  lomeumei  earned  on  in  sqianUe 
engines  constructed  of  materials  not  affected  by  the  oorro- 
sive  action  of  acid  sabstancea.  Drained  half.stnS'  may  also 
be  bleached  in  a  suitable  apparatus  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  chlorine  gas. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  lo  free  the  pulpy  material 
from  tbe  lest  tracts  of  ohlorine  bdbre  it  is  made  into  paper, 
a*  it  wonld  react  np<ni  the  manafiietured  product  and  tender 
it  brittle.  To  eliminate  the  free  chlorine  and  acid,  Ac., 
the  pulp  is  wsshed  in  the  beater  with  pore  water  till  it 
oesses  lo  redden  litmus  p>i.per,  or  give  other  characteristio 
indicationa  of  the  presence  of  inch  compounds.  Thepreju- 
didftl  efibcte  of  chlorine  aud  its  combinations  are  also  over- 
come fay  the  addition  of  "anlichlor,"  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  or  of  time,  which  forms  with  them  compounds  that 
do  not  aflect  the  color  of  the  paper,  although  it  is  desirably 
ss  fitr  M  possible,  to  remove  sitch  oompoonds  also  b^ 
washing  with  water. 


The  fine  wheat«traw  used  in  Ttwoenv  and  elsewhere  for 
straw-plaidng,  after  beinK  cnt,  dried,  ana  tied  up  in  bundles, 
is  stacked  fbr  a  month.  It  is  then  spread  out  m  a  meadow, 
and  expcaed  to  the  action  of  the  aun  and  air,  bung  ft«- 
quently  turned  during  tliat  period.  The  lower  joint  of  the 
stntw  IS  then  sepatMed,  leaving  only  the  upper  Joint  with 
the  ear  attached, — this  being  the  only  part  of  tlie  sttsw 
used.  It  is  then  steamed,  and  after  that  ezpcasd  to  tlw 
action  of  solphurons  acid  gas  prepared  by  baming  sulpknr, 
which  complete  the  bleaohii^.  It  is  then  tied  up  in  ben- 
diee,  in  which  state  It  is  ready  for  the  maxliet.  In  the 
strewplait-making  centres  of  Great  Brilun — Luton,  Don* 
stidile,  Ac,  in  Beafordshire — stnw  is  bleached,  chicdy  aftw 
plaiting,  by  the  iuflueooe  of  sntpburons  acid  ^s. 


Chlorine  was  firat  applied  to  this  purpose  by  Oiaptal, 
and  his  method  was  emplojed  with  the  giesieet  soooess  bj 
Vialard  and  Heudier,  who  by  Chaptal's  procea  reatoied 
several  of  the  most  valuable  bi>oks  of  the  French  National 
library.  Chaptal's  nodaa  operoadt  is  thus  deecribed  in 
his  own  words  i — 

"  They  bMin  by  nntowlng  tha  book  and  separating  It  Inla 
leave*,  whleh  they  plaea  In  oaael  formed  In  a  leaden  tab,  with 
very  thin  ilipi  of  wood  or  glaai,  »  that  tha  leavea,  whan  laid 
flat,  are  laparated  from  each  other  by  intervaii  soaroelj  leoai. 
ble.  TIh  aeid  Is  than  poured  in,  making  it  fail  on  the  sidea  ef 
tbe  tnb,  in  order  that  tha  leave!  maj  not  be  deranged  by  its 
motion.     When  the  workman  Judges,  by  the  whiteness  of  the 

Sapor,  that  it  baa  bean  autBelentlj  aoled  upon  by  the  asid,  it  li 
mwD  off  by  a  oook  at  the  bottom  gf  tbe  tub,  and  ita  plaae  Is 
■npplted  by  clear  fieah  water,  whieh  weakena  and  oarriei  off  the 
nm^ni  of  tbe  aeid,  ai  well  aa  iti  strong  smell.  The  leaves  are 
then   to   be   dried,  and,   after  being   preaaed,  may   be   again 

"  The  leave!  may  be  planed  also  vertleally  la  tbe  tub ;  and 
thi!  poilUon  ■eemi  to  posetm  !ome  advantage,  a!  they  will  then 
be  leu  liable  to  be  torn.  With  tbi!  view  1  oonitroated  a  woodee 
frame,  whieh  I  adjaelad  to  tbe  proper  height,  aoooniing  to  Ike 
aiie  of  tbe  leevu  which  I  wished  to  whiten.  Thia  tr»a»  aap- 
ported  very  tbin  alipa  o[  wood,  loaving  only  the  spaoe  of  half  a 
line  between  tbem.  I  plaoed  two  leavea  in  each  of  tbeae  inter- 
vals, and  kept  then  fixed  in  their  place  by  two  imall  wooden 
wedgei,  wblob  I  puibad  in  betweeo  the  ilipi.  When  tbe  paper 
was  whitened,  I  lifted  np  the  frame  with  the  leavsi,  and  planged 
tbem  into  oold  water,  to  remove  tbe  nmaini  of  the  Mdd,  a!  wiH 
as  tbo  imell.     Tbii  pmoeu  I  prefer  to  the  other. 

"  By  tbi!  operation  biioka  an  not  only  oltaned,  but  the  paper 
aeqnins  a  degree  of  wblteneu  superior  to  what  It  poiJiassd 
wbsn  flirt  made.  The  nia  of  this  aeid  la  attended  ^so  with 
tbe  valoable  advaatmgsotdeetnyinglnkipoti.  Tlii!  liqnar  hai 
no  aetlon  upon  spots  of  oil,  or  animal  gieaeo ;  bnt  it  ba!  been 
long  known  that  a  weak  solution  of  potash  will  eBaetas% 
remove  etaioi  of  that  hind. 

repair  print!  so  torn  that  Ihsy  exhibited 
npon  ouier  paper,  I  was  afraid  of  losing 
tbe  liquid,  bseaose  the  paste  beeaau  die- 
ses I  ensloted  the  print!  In  s  eylindrlssl 

Jc 


tbeae  tragmend  li 
solved.     In  aoob  i 


714  BLEA< 

■Im*  tmmI,  whloh  I  iDTcrUd  an  tha  ratw  in  «biek  I  had  pat 
keid  gu.  Tbia  Tapor,  bj  filling  £•  whole  loiida  or  tin  J», 
vid  the  fragmoDtj  nmalaed  pftaCad  tb  the  papBr." 

A.  Mladon  of  peroude  of  bydHwea  (B,0,)  hu  been 
vacd  with  KTwt  mcccaa  in  the  nntaralioD  of  valuable  print^ 
M  w«il  aa  for  cleaniDg  and  reviving  oil  piUDling  darkened 
bf  the  tctioD  of  Bulpbarooa  vapors. 

BLEACHina  or  Wool. 

The  bleaching  of  wool  and  animal  SbrM  generaUj  i»  a 
much  limpler  and  le«  important  opentioD  than  ii  the 
whitGDiDg  of  T^etable  flbna.  Wool  u  covered  with  a  pe- 
culiar Ttunith  or  gnujr  matter  which  impaira  ils  qualities, 
and  which  it  ia  the  object  of  the  bleacher  to  remove.  To 
tbia  varnith  the  name  of  "yolk"  or  "mint"  is  given.  It 
a  a  lattj  unctuous  matter,  chiefly  derived  from  the  cuta- 
neous penniration,  but,  no  donbt,  abo  Mcreted  bv  the  poreg 
of  the  wool  itself;  and  it  imparts  that  peculiar  heavy  odor 
to  aheep  with  which  all  must  he  hmiJiar.  From  uie  re- 
searches of  Vauquelin  it  would  appear  that  this  unctuous 
Tarnish  consists  chiefly  of  a  kind  of  foap,  together  with  a 
small.  quautiCjr  of  waxy  matter,  a  peculiar  odorous  animal 
■ubalanc&  a  mixture  of  potash  salts,  and  a  little  lime.  This 
varnish,  in  consequence  of  its  soapy  nature,  is  soluble  in 
water,  so  that  washing  in  pure  water  would  remove  the 
greater  ^rtion  of  it,  hut  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to 
remove  it  by  the  process  termed  "  scouring." 

Scouring  is  performed  by  mesns  of  an  ammoniacal  lye, 
pmiued  of  river  or  other  soft  water  mixed  with  stale  puri- 
fied nrine,  which  is  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
ammoni^  upon  which  ils  action  probably  depends.  The 
mixture  is  heated  by  steam  to  a  temperature  at  which  the 
hand  of  the  workmen  can  be  easily  held  in  it  for  a  oonsid- 
enble  time.    In  this  bath  the  wool  i*  left  for  &om  half  «n 


a  bad(«^  K  that  the  drainings  may  drop  into  the  vesael  in 
which  it  was  steeped^  tliat  nothing  may  be  lost.  It  must 
now  be  completely  nnsed  by  exiraaing  it  in  baskets  to  a 
GontiDDous  stream  of  clear  water,  while  a  workman  is  per- 
petually employed  in  stirring  it  with  a  pole,  till  ^e  water 
pasaes  off  perfectly  clear.  As  a  subatjtiile  for  urine  pig's 
dung  is  sometimes  used,  and  various  other  substanoes  have 
been  propoaed  and  introduced,  such  as  ammoniacal  salts, 
loda-ash,  pho«i>hale  of  soda,  and  soluble  glaw.  Becently  a 
machine,  Pvuiifa  wool-washer,  has  been  introduced  for 
Mouring  wools.  Itconusts  of  a  range  of  three  or  four  Ions 
tanks,  clean  water  entering  at  one  end  of  the  series  and 
flowlDg  throu^  the  whole.  The  wool  is  iotrodnced  at  the 
end  of  the  range  where  the  water  escapes,  and  where  it  is 
ooDseqneotly  most  highly  chu^  with  the  impurities  of 
the  washing  process,  and  it  is  carried  forward  from  one 
tank  to  another  till  it  is  lifted  out  at  the  point  where  the 


It  is  known  that  the  wool  is  properly  scoured  by  Els  fila- 
ments beic^  smooth,  long,  slender,  white,  and  perfectly  free 
from  fbrei^  substances,  and  not  having  lost  their  natural 
tenacity,  if  this  scouring  be  properly  done  there  is  no 
need  of  further  washings  in  soapL  or  otherwise,  till  the 
woolissulyected  to  the  process  culled  "sulphuring;"  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  very  rarely  passed  through  any  other  pro- 
cem.  Some,  however,  recommend  for  the  finer  wools,  where 
a  very  delicate  white  is  wished,  that  tbej  should  be  passed 
throi^h  one,  two,  or  more  baths  of  soft  soap.  No  caustic 
alkaline  lyes  ciin  be  employed,  as  they  destroy  the  wool 
altOKCther,  dissolving  it,  and  forming  with  it  a  kind  of  soap. 

The  process  of  sulphuring  is  applied  to  vams  and  woven 
ffoods  onir  when  they  are  intended  to  be  nnished  white  or 
Fight  bright  oolors.  Formerly,  the  method  of  sulphuriug 
woollen  goods  was  to  expose  them  in  a  close  apartmeal  to 
the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur.  The  goods  were  hung  on 
poles,  and  when  the  chamber  was  filled,  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phur placed  iu  verv  flat  and  broad  dishes  was  allowed  to 
Dom  away  gradually  in  the  chamber,  while  every  aperture 
by  which  Ihe  vapor  could  escape  was  carefully  closed.  After 
exposure  to  the  sulphurous  acid  vapors  bum  six  lo  twenty- 
four  houiB  the  bleacbiog  procew  was  complete,  and  the 
goods  withdrawn  from  the  chamber.  The  same  process  is 
now  much  more'  expeditiously  performed  by  Thom's  sul- 

a  chain 
amber 


filled  with  snlphanms  aidd  v^Mta,  and  a  fhw  Hdnutci  sot 


woollen  fabrics. 
Cloth  wbich  is  lo  be  finished  while  after  the  sal|dmiing 


BLKummo  or  Silk. 
Raw  silk  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  vanush,  the  Qatnn 
of  which  was  flrst  thoroughly  investigated  by  H.  Board. 
He  showed  diat  this  varnish,  instead  of  being  a  gam,  as 
was  usually  believed,  resembled  a  mixture  of  bee^-wax  and 
oil,  with  a  resinous  coloring  matter,  and  in  raw  ailk  catHi- 
tuted  23  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  weight.  The  Twnish  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  affords  a  solution  which  forms  a  lather 
like  soap.  The  yellow  varnish  b  of  a  lesinoiis  natnre,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  waxy 
substance  exists  iu  all  silks,  but  the  whiter  the  silk  the  lea 

The  comparative  oompoeitioD  of  ^lowand  while  raw 
silk  is  shown  by  M.  Uulder's  analysis : — 

Yellow.     WU1& 

Pibnine „ .._ _  53-37        MM 

Qtlatioa 20-M        1»-0B 

AlbDin«i.„ „ ^ M-43        1517 

Wai „ !S»  Ml 

ColoiiDg  mattsr.. „ „«  ^09 

Fatly  and  rMlnoosmaUer — „    0-11  0-30 

This  ramish,  or  "  gnm,"  aa  it  is  lechnically  called,  givaa 
the  silk  a  stiffness  and  elastid^r  which,  for  many  of  the 
purposes  lo  which  silk  is  applied,  it  is  desirable  to  remove. 
This  is  called  "uogummmg"  by  the  bleachers  of  ailk. 
Though  many  diSerent  procceaes  have  been  sogglsted  for 
this  purpose,  none  seems  to  answer  so  well  aa  die  old  pro* 
cesa  of  scouring  In  a  weak  solution  of  km^  It,  however, 
the  silk  be  kept  in  the  taap  loo  long  after  the  vanush  is 
removed.  It  begins  to  lose  body,  ana  has  its  qualities  im- 


y  scoured  in  one  hour  in  the  soap-bath,  osing  aboiU 
5  Qi  of  water  for  each  pound  of  silk,  and  a  suitable  quan- 
tity of  the  finest  soap.  The  soap  and  silk  should  be  pot 
inlo  the  water  half  an  hour  before  it  is  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing poii^  and  then  be  boiled  one  hour.  They  are  then  re- 
moved, wrung  oot,  washed  in  jHire  water,  and  either  exposed 
to  the  vapor  of  sulphur  or  passed  through  asoltUion  of 
sulphurous  add  gas  in  water. 

The  following  is  the  process  usually  followed  br  tb* 
scourer  of  silks.  A  quantity  of  water  is  put  into  a  boilef 
over  a  fire,  and  for  every  100  Q)  of  silk  to  oe  scoured,  30  lb 
of  very  fine  soap  are  dissolved.  The  solution  is  geoeiolly 
boiled ;  but  before  the  silk  is  put  into  it,  the  heat  must  bs 
lowered  to  about  90°  Fahr.,  and  at  this  lemperatore  it  mart 
be  kept  during  the  process.  The  silks  ate  to  be  hung  in 
the  liquor  on  rods  or  frames,  and  left  till  the  gum  is  soffi- 
ciently  destroyed, — care  being  laken  to  alter  thnr  poaitioa 
now  and  then,  so  that  every  port  may  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  bath.  When  perfectly  nngammed,  they  are 
flexible  and  of  a  dull  whiteness;  in  ibis  state  they  are  to 
be  wrung  out  lo  clear  them  of  the  soap^  water,  then  well 
shaken,  and  put  into  coaise  linen  bagi^  in  paroels  of  from 
20  to  30  lb  each. 

These  bags  are  now  to  be  steeped  in  a  fresh  bath,  or,  aa 
the  workmen  say,  are  (o  be  bakm.  The  bath  is  [vepared 
in  a  manner  and  proportion  much  as  before,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  soap  may  be  somewhat  diminished  as  the 


Slicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  by  frequently  stirrins 

■  '"'  '       "       lilk  that  is  ioteoded  to  be  dyed, 

lukewarm  soap-bath  is 

tj^  is  employea,  osing  : 

quantity  of  soap  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  l_ .   _  _  _ . . 

After  boiling  the  silk  is  wrung  as  before,  and  then  washed, 


them  with  a  stick.  For  silk  that  is  intended  to  be  dyed 
the  former  sleeping  in  the  lukewarm  soap-bath  is  nnnecei- 
sary,  and  the  boiling  onlj^  is  employea,  osing  a  greater 
luantity  of  soap  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  color. 


and  if  it  is  found  lo  be  not  sofficiently  or  not  tmiforaly 
scoured,  it  must  be  sabmiUed  lo  a  freah  bath. 

The  white  silk  usuallv  sold  has  a  bluish  ahMkriven 
it  by  a  bath  impregnated  with  litmus  or  imdiga.  Tfiis  is 
prepared  by  dinolving  a  ponnd  and  a  half  of  fine  soap  iv 
about  90  ^loua  of  water,  in  which  a  mnall  qaaalitj  «/ 


_iOOgIc 


Bbana  or  Indigo  hu  been  diffused,  ^lii  prooem  gives  (o 
flMnlkthe  tiuta  koowD  br  the  nuaei  ot  "silver  white," 
"unre  white,"  mi  "thread  white,"  accoidins  to  the  depth 
ofahmde  which  hu  been  imparted.  The  "China  white" 
lint  i*  given  bj  adding  aniotto  to  the  bath  iii«tjaJ   of 


From  these  proccases  the  dlk  acquirw  a  tolerabl;  dear 
white,  but  the  lii^hest  degree  is  given  to  it  b;  the  action 
of  eulpbuious  acid,  the  auk  bein^;  either,  ai  is  niuiJlj  the 


case,  lubjected  to  the  acid  in  the  state  of  vapor,   ..   _   . 
■lersed  in  a  solution.    At  Ljods  do  soap  is  used  in  the 
tinting  proceaH;  liul,  afUr  being  Irailed,  the  lilk  is  washed, 
wrung  ari      ■  ■       ■       •  ■ 
trij  blued 

BijEjlchiko  of  Bees'- Wax,  Ac 
Bees'-wax  in  its  raw  condition,  as  it  is  first  melted  up 
tiotn  the  comb,  ia  a  jellowish  colored  substance  somewhat 
cnasj  to  the  touch,  and  having  a  hint  honej-Uke  odor. 
It  often  contains  mechanical  impurities,  besides  traces  of 
honey,  and  to  remove  these  and  discharge  the  color  the 
following  proceia  is  adopted :— The  wax  is  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  melted  in  a  copper  boiler,  with  water 
auScient  to  keep  it  from  burning.  When  melted  it  is  run 
into  a  tub  containing  hot  water,  and  while  in  the  hot  fluid 
condition  the  mecliuiical  impurities  it  may  have  contained 
sabaide  to  the  bottom.  From  this  tub  the  melted  wax 
flows  into  a  vesel,  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with 
small  holes.  Through  these  thin  streams  of  wax  are  re- 
ceived on  a  cylinder  kept  revolving  in  water  below ;  and 
Ibiu  fine  threads  of  solid  wax  are  produced.  These  are 
exposed  on  moistened  sheets  to  the  air  and  light  for  some 
days,  during  which  they  are  occasionally  turned  and 
snttered.  By  this  ezpcsure  the  wax  loses  much  of  its 
color.  It  ia  then  melted  up  into  solid  blocks  and  left  for 
some  time,  ajler  which  the  operations  of  melting,  forming 
into  threads,  and  bleaching  in  the  light  are  repeated  tiU 
it  haa  attained  a  pure  white  translucent  lnstr&  is  of  very 
film  ooDsiBtency,  and  in  free  from  all  odor.  Yellow  wax 
is  alao  decoloniad  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid^  but 
cUorine,  although  it  bleaches  moet  expediliooaly,  is  not 
mvailable,  as  it  leaves  traces  incorporated  with  the  wax, 
which  on  burning  evolves  irritating  fumes  of  hydrochloric 
«cid.  Palm  oil.  used  in  the  moQufacture  of  soap  and  can- 
dles is  blescbea  by  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 

For  bleaching  generally,  bat  especially  for  the  blescbing 
«f  animal  fibres  and  substances,  the  use  of  a  considerabb 
Tsrietjr  of  prooenei,  and  of  chemicals  other  than  chlorine 
and  sulphur  comjKxinds,  have  &om  time  to  time  been  pro- 
posed and  to  some  extent  pat  into  openUion.    To  some  of 
ifaese  proposals  incidental  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
and  generally  thdr  succen  has  not  been  such  as  la  warrant 
special  notice.    Amon^  other  substanoes  which  have  been 
recommended  for  aoourtiig  wools  and  silk  are  feeble  solu- 
titnu  of  sulphides  of  sodium  and  of  potassium,  or  alumlDBtes 
of  these  sucslies,  the  cyanide  of  w>la8Bium,  and  a  mixture 
of  common  salt  and  oxalic  acid.    The  alkaline  permangan- 
ates have  also  been  frequently  legarded  as  hopeful  bitch- 
ing chemiotii  ■  -   '  -'  ....... 

potash  was  it 

-IMartcha,     ._     , 

d  a  solution  of  tne  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  To 
tcr  sabetance  ■  peculiar  bleaching  application  haa  recently 
been  pven.  Under  tiie  name  of  golden  hair  leater,  or  aun- 
cone,  a  liquid  is  sold  by  hair-dressers  which  is  Ibund  to 
hold  in  solution  a  large  percentage  of  peroxide  of  hydn^en. 
Ke  iMe  of  this  solution  gives  to  the  hair  the  Drilluiai 
golden  yellow  tinge  which  lias  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Eighlj  nshiooable  color.  Other  applicaliona  of  this  pow- 
tnul  oxidising  and  reducing  agent  have  been  su2gest«l  by 
its  loUtd  nse,  and  it  has  been  employed  for  the  bleaching 
of  ornamental  feathers,  hur,  Ac  Doubtless,  if  it  could  be 
m«pared  in  stable  solution  at  moderate  price  it  would  be 
iMiDd  extensively  useful  in  bleaching  ana  other  industriai 
^>piicatioas.  It  has  also  loos  been  hoped  that  a  means  of 
■fiplving  osone  as  a  direct  bleaching  agent  might  be  de- 
TIKQ,  but  hitherto  little  success  has  been  attained  in  this 
direction.  In  Qermany  Ivorv  is  bleached  by  steeping  it  a 
week  in  light  naphtha  or  other  volatile  oil,  and  exposing 
it  thereafter  to  the  air  and  sunlifjht,  by  which  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  becomes  osoniied  m  contact  with  the  ivory 
aad  thai  whitens  IL  {3.  n.) 
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BLEEK,  Frikdrioh,  one  of  the  greatest  Biblical  scholars 
(hat  Germany  has  produced  in  modem  times,  was  bora  on 
the  4th  July,  1793,  at  Abr^isbSk,  in  HoUtein,  a  village  near 
Ldbeck.    Whiln  attending  the  elementary  school  there,  h« 

Kve  evidence  of  sucb  abihty  that  his  &ther  sent  him,  after 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  hla 
sixteenth  year,  to  the  gymnasium  at  LQbec^  where  ha 
spent  three  years,  and  there  imbibed  so  great  a  love  for  the 
languages  of  antiquity,  that  he  abandoned  the  id^  of  b 
l^sl  career,  which  he  had  once  entertained,  and  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  Ai\er  spending 
some  time  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  he  repaired  to  Berlin, 
and  there,  from  1314  to  1817,  ei^oyed  the  instructions  of 
De  Wett^  Neander,  and  Schleiermacher.  Tbe  teachiiut 
of  these  aistinguished  men,  especially  of  the  last  name^ 
exercised  a  decisive  infiuence  upon  the  whole  of  his  after 
life.  So  highly  were  his  merits  appreciated  by  his  pro- 
fessors— Sciileiermacher  was  accustomed  to  say  of  Bleelc 
that  he  posse«ed  a  special  eAarUma  for  the  science  of 
"Introduction"— that  in  1818,  after  be  had  passed  tha 
necessary  examinations  for  entering  tha  churcb,  he  was 
recalled  to  Berlin  to  occupy  the  position  of  BeptiaU  or  tutor 
in  tbeolo^,  a  temporary  post  which  the  theological  faculty 
had  obtained  for  him,  with  a  view  of  retaining  his  services 
in  connection  with  that  department  of  the  university.  In 
this  position,  besides  discharging  his  duties  in  the  theo- 
logical seminarv,  he  published,  in  Schleiermacher's  and 
Lucke'a  JounuU  (1819,  1820,  1822),  two  diseertations 
one  on  the  "Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Sihyllina 
Oracles,"  and  another  on  tbe  "  Authonihip  and  Design  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel."  Thwe  articles  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  were  distinguished  by  those  qualities  of  solid 
learning,  tliorough  investigation,  and  candor  of  judgment 
which  characterued  all  the  productions  of  his  pen.  Bledc'a 
merits  as  a  rising  scholar  were  reci^niied  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  continued  his  stipMid  m  Bepeltta 
for  a  third  year,  and  promised  further  advanoement  in  duo 
time.  But  tbe  attitude  of  the  political  autboritpr  underwent 
a  change.  The  excitement  caused  in  academic  circles  br 
tbe  dismiwal  of  De  Wette  from  his  professorship  in  ISltf, 
in  consequence  of  certain  injudicioua  expressions  in  tha 
letter  of  sympathy  which  be  bad  writtMi  to  the  mother  of 
Sands,  the  murderer  of  Kotiebae,  bad  not  died  oot,  amd 
the  odium  and  punishment  which  fell  apoo  De  W^te  wtra 
shared  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  his  friends.  TTlisik, 
who  bad  been  a  &vorite  pupil  of  tbe  banished  profesBsr, 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Government  ss  one  who  wia 
believed  to  hold  extreme  democratic  opinions.    Not  tmiy 


Altenstein,  was  wilh- 

.   ...  _, _j ,  _t  last  was  cleared  npw 

Bleek  had  been  confounded  with  another  individual  of  > 
similar  name,  one  Baueleven  Blech.  Tardy  justice  was 
at  length  don^  and  in  1S23  Bleek  received  the  appiMnt- 
'    which  nis  merits  so  well  entitled  him 


oEdi 


In 


1829,  however,  he  was  induced,  on  the  death  o^  Lucks,  t» 
accept  his  chair  in  the  recently  founded  university  of  Bmii, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  there  in  the  summer  of  tha 
same  year.  For  the  space  of  thirty  years  he  labored  with 
ever  increasing  success,  attracting  students  to  his  lectnre^ 
not  by  any  attractions  of  manner  nor  by  the  enunctaliocs 
of  novel  or  bizarre  opinions  on  theological  subjects,  bat 
by  the  soondnees  and  thoroughness  of  his  investigAiionk  tba 
remarkable  impartiality  of  his  critical  judgments,  and  tba 
exceeding  clearness  of  his  method  of  presentation.  In 
1843  ha  was  raised  to  the  office  of  consistorial  councilloi^ 
and  was  selected  by  the  university  to  hold  the  office  of 
rector,  a  distinction  which  has  not  since  been  conferred 
upon  any  theologian  of  the  Befonned  Church.  Aflei  a 
long  and  honored  academic  life  he  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy on  the  27th  February,  185B,  having  been  able  to 
lecture  to  his  students  as  usual  on  the  previous  day. 

Bleek's  works  belong  entirely  to  the  departments  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  exei^eeis.  His  great  merits  as  a  critis 
and  exegete  consist,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  tha 
thoroughness  of  his  investigations,  and  especially  in  lb* 
candor  of  his  judgmenL  The  latter  quality,  indeed,  ba 
possessed  in  so  remarkable  a  d^ree,  that,  as  a  recent  wriUv 
nas  remarked,  it  haa  become     proverbial."     His  visa** 


BLEEK— BLICHER. 


mod  authonhip  of  the  b<>oks  of  the  Old  Covenant  he  wa« 
led  to  Ibrm  coQclusions  opposed  to  receiTed  opinioiiB.  Bui 
with  respeut  to  the  Nae  TestomeDt,  hu  poiitioQ  <ru  hielily 
coDtervative.  HU  defence  of  the  ceDuiDeDcm  and  autnen- 
ticil^  of  the  go^>el  of  SL  John  jb  still  regarded  as  the 
sblevt  that  has  jet  appeared ;  and  althoagh,  on  Bome  mioor 
pointa,  hia  vieWB  did  not  alti^ether  coinciae  with  those  of 
the  traditional  school,  his  critical  labois  on  the  Ne<r  Testa- 
ment must  nevertheleea  be  r^arded  as  amooK  the  most 
important  conlribuCiona  to  the  maintenance  o?  orthodox 
opmioos  that  the  present  centuty  hag  produced.  Bleek'e 
works  were  published  partlj  during  his  lifetime,  and  parll/ 
after  bis  death.  His  greatest  work,  bis  commentary  on 
the  epistle  (o  the  Hebrews  {Brief  an  die  Hebron  erldvieri 
dwrth EinUUmia,Ueberaeiaiaig,  tmd  foriUt^Bodea  Cammmlar), 
appeared  in  three  parts,  in  1S7S,  1836,  and  1840  respect- 
i^elj.  Of  it  De  Wette  said  that  "  It  was  so  distinguished 
for  compiebeosiTe  learning  and  thorough  untiring  indus- 
try, for  so  pure  and  transparent  a  love  of  truth  and  so  pro- 
found a  iheoloncal  feeling,  that  it  was  entitled  to  one  of 
the  foremost,  if  not  the  very  foremost  place  among  the 
ex^Klical  works  of  our  time ;"  and  DelitoKb  adds  that 
"  every  oue  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  endorse  the 
judgmenL"  This  work  was  abridged  by  Bleek  for  his 
coll^  lectoree^  and  was  published  in  that  condensed  form 
•iter  his  death  by  Pfarrer  Windrath  in  1868.  In  1846  he 
published  his  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  gospels 
{BeUrSj/t  mr  Evaagdien  KrilUc,  pt,  i.),  which  contained  his 
defence  of  St.  John's  gospel,  and  which  arose  out  of  a  re- 
Tiew  of  Ebrard's  WiumxhafUicie  Kritii  der  Eamgelachai 
OMchidiit. 

After  hU  death  wara  pnbliihid— (I),  his  /■irnJiuhaa  to  liU 
Old  ruKuHRl  (EinUiimna  in  da.  Alu  Taiamn,!],  3d  edition, 
b;  hii  pnpil  Prof.  EampliauHin,  ISflH,  Engllih  traoilatiOD,  by 
Veoables  (fram  U  edition),  ISS9;  (I),  hii  /ntraifiictiW  In  l)u 
JftK  TatamaH,  3d  edition,  Uanaold,  I8T5,  Bngliih  trandatioD, 
t>v  UrwiBk,  18SV,  IBTD;  (3),  hli  Erporiti<M  of  iKm  firt  Ihrn 
OotptU,  by  HDltsmaaa,  ISAZ  \  (1),  hi>  Lteliira  an  Ij|>  Apoca- 
lypn,  Eagllih  traoslaticin,  1S7S.  Baaidei  lh«M  th*r«  has  alio 
appeared  a  ■mall  Tolama  oanttdniDg  LtBitTt*  n  CoIohiou, 
AiYnuH,  <md  EfkttuBu,  Berlin,  1BS5.  Bi»k  alio  iiootrlbut«l 
many  aitiole*  to  tha  Siadiat  und  JTn'n'ia.  For  further  Infor- 
mation ai  to  Bleak'i  lifa  and  writing!  the  reader  ia  referred  to 
Eamphaaien'a  artiole  In  tha  Darnuiadi  AUstnitint  S'irchtn- 
mtihuig,  IBtfl,  No.  20 ;  to  tha  lama  wriCer't  article  in  Hertag't 
Jteat-SncgiUipiidit,  vol.  lii. ;  and  to  LJobteunelD'a  Sitloiit 
del  fdif  Siligima  m  AlUmagnt,  vol.  til.;  and  to  Dieatel'l 
OtKhieMa  df  Aim  Talamtnia,  1309.  (r.  c.) 

BLEEK,  WiLHELH  Hbinbick  Iuuakdel,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  by  his  researches  in  African 
philology,  w«c  bom  in  1SZ7  at  Berlin.  He  aindied  first 
at  Bonn  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  his  attention  was 
directed  towards  the  philological  peculiarities  of  the  South 
African  languages.  In  his  doctor's  dissertation  (Bonn. 
1851),  De  lunntnum  gfneribit  Ji— — —•        "'  '        ' 

he  endeavored  to  show  tbat  the  __ 

North  A&ican  descent.     In  1854  his  health 


evented  hir 


)llowing  year  ha  accompanied  Bishop  Colenso  to 
ITatal,  and  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  researches  into  the 
languase  and  customs  of  the  EaHres.  Towards  the  dose 
«f  1866  he  settled  at  Cape  Town,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
interpreter  by  Sir  George  Orey.  In  1B59  he  was  compelled 
by  ill-health  to  visit  Europe^  and  on  his  return  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear  he  was  made  liorarian  of  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  presented  to  the  colony  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
In  1869  he  vUited  England,  where  the  value  of  his  services 
«ras  recognized  by  a  pension  from  the  Civil  List.  He  died 
«t  Cape  Town  on  the  17th  August,  1875.  HU  works, 
which  are  of  the  Srst  importance  for  African  and  Austral- 
Ian  philology,  consist  of  the  Vocalmlary  of  the  Moirat^ique 

T T«nd„  1856  ;  HatuOook  of  Afriean,  AtMraiian, 

ian  Philoloau.  Cane  T(  .   ^      .    .      . 

1858-63;  Oomparativt 


'olynetiaa  PMlobay,  Cape  Town  and  Lond.,  3  vole, 

63 ;  0>mparative  Qrananar^  the  iSniJA  Afriean  Xon- 

pnoSM,  vol.   i.,  Lond.,  1869 ;   Bevnard  the  Fox  in  SouiJi. 


ajf  Lanm 


BIH  (German,  Bundhbik),  a  small  village 
of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  drcle  of 
6wabia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dannb«^  a  few 
milea  below  HochsUdt.     It  is   only  remarkable  ■■  the 


scene  of  the  defbat  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  on  tbt 
ISth  of  August,  1704,  by  the  English  and  the  Auatrians 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Engeoe.    Pop- 


ulati 


1,  751. 


-  -       .      .  .  erected  by 

Parliament  for  the  duke  of  Marlboroagh  at  Woodato^ 
near  Oiford,  and,  with  the  manor  of  Woodslodc,  settled  on 
the  duke  and  his  heiia,  in  oonsideratioa  of  bis  military 
services,  and  especially  his  decisive  victory  at  Bleahom. 
The  lai^  sum  of  £500,000  was  voted  for  the  pordsK 
of  the  manor  and  the  erection  of  the  bnildinfL  whi<^ 
notwithstanding  the  alrictnree  of  Swift  and  the  criti- 
cisms of  Evans  and  Walpole,  is  a  magnificent  pile,  built 
by  Sir  John  Vaubragh,  in  a  massive  Italo-OoriDthian 
style-  The  front  from  wing  to  wing  eztwda  to  348  feet; 
and  the  great  halt  is  a  lofty  and  noble  apartment  in  good 
proportions.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  fine 
pictuKS  in  the  Blenheim  collection,  the  most  noted  being 
"The  Young  St.  Augustine  and  Pope  Gr^orr,"  I7 
Titian;  " Euro^"  "Esther,"  and  "The  Hasaere  of  the 
Innocents,"  by  P.  Veronese;  "St,  Jerome,"  by  Tinttwetto; 
" Magdalen,"  b^  C.  Dolce ;  many  historical  subjeetajby 
Bnbens;  ptntraits  by  him  and  VandyiA ;  and  "The  Wo- 
man taken  in  Adoltet;,"  and  "  Isaac  blodng  Jmeab,"  hj 
Bembrandt 

BLESaiNGTON,  Mawjabm  Powkr,  OonHTBBB  w, 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  near  Ooamd, 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  September  1,  1790.  Her  childhood 
was  made  unhappy  by  the  bad  temper,  improvidaMe^  and 
loose  living  of  her  father,  and  by  the  reduced  cimtnattiKai 
of  the  ^unuy.  Her  early  womanhood  was  made  anhspinei 
still  by  her  compulsory  marriage  at  fifteen  to  one  C^Mmd 
Farmer,  whose  drunkenness  involved  him  in  debt,  and 
whose  debts  brought  him  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where 
be  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  one  of  his  drunken  fits,  in  October 
1317.  HU  wile  had  some  time  before  lefl  hb  honae,  and 
in  February,  1818,  she  was  married  a  second  time  to  the 
earl  of  Blessington.  Celebrated  for  lier  wit,  her  litoaij 
accompiishnienis,  her  generosity,  and  her  sodal  attraction^ 
she  wss  no  less  distinguished  by  her  passion  for  pleasure  snii 
her  craving  for  show  and  a  nigh  style  of  living.  In  the 
gratification  of  these  tastes  debts  were  accumalated,  and  the 
estates  of  the  earl  soon  became  burdened  with  "  encum- 
brances." In  the  autumn  of  1322  thev  set  out  on  a  Con- 
tinental tour,  and  remained  abroad  till  the  death  of  lb* 
earl,  whidi  took  place  at  Paris  in  Mav,  1829.  Some  jeaia 
earlier  they  had^  become  acquainted  with  Count  ^fred 
d'Orsay.  a  man  of  fadiion  and  seeker  of  pleasure,  who  was 
then  serving  in  the  army,  but  quitted  it  for  the  sake  of 
joining  them.  In  1827  he  had  connected  himself  with  the 
family  by  hie  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  t»ri 
bv  a  former  wife.  Alter  Lord  Bleestngton's  death  Count 
d  Orsay,  who  had  separated  from  hU  wile,  came  to  Eo^and 
with  the  countess,  and  thev  lived  together  in  London  till 
her  death.  The  home  of  the  beauUful  and  brilliant  coon- 
tesi  (first  Seumore  Place^  and  afterwards  Gore  Hov^ 
Kensington)  became  a  centre  of  attractioa  Ibr  whatevei 
was  distinguished  in  literature,  lesmins,  art,  science,  and 
fashion.  Ambitious  of  the  distinction  01  authoiahip,  Ladr 
Blessington  had  published  in  1822  her  first  work  entitled 
Stelehet.  in  two  volumes.  Ten  Tears  later  she  made  herself 
favorably  known  by  a  Jinimof  <tf  Cb»t«rsalio>u  mli  Lord 
Byron,  which  »ipeared  first  in  successive  numbers  of  the 
jiev  Monthly  Magamie,  and  soon  afterwards  as  a  separate 
work.  ThU  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  works,  most 
of  them  novels  of  high  life,  several  of  which  obtained  eno- 
siderable  popularity.  Her  Idkr  in  Itafy  and  Idler  a 
i'VaaM  were  rendered  temporarily  attractive  by  peisooal 
gossip  and  anecdote,  descriptions  of  nature,  and  ststi- 
menL  Lady  BleKinglon  was  for  some  vean  editor  of 
Heath's   Boot  of  Beauty  and  the   Keeptaie,  the   popolar 

luaU    of   the    day,   and    also   contributed   largely   to 


eitineuUhed ;  iis  furniture  and  deooratims  were  » 
p&j^  debts,  and  its  presiding  goiins  withdrew  to  P»m, 
whither  her  friend  Count  d^(>reay  had  prerioosly  gotta: 
She  died  there,  June  4,  1849.  Her  Literary  Lift  ittd 
Oarreaxntdenae,  3  vols.,  edited  by  B.  B.  Haddoi,  ^ipeared 
in  1855. 

BLICHEB,  Stesh  SlPgreBW.  I>anish  lyrical  poet  sad 
novelUt,  was  bom  at  Vium  in  Vitwrs,  Jntland,  on  the  Ilth 
October,  1782.     He  was  estremelr  delic 
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■ud  after  haviiiK  pund  a  year  or  two  at  tlie  aniTenitr, 
«liich  he  joined  m  1TB9,  wm  compelled  to  g^ve  up  bu 
Mndiei  on  accoont  of  a  couumptiTe  complaiuL  He  lo- 
oepted  a  utualion  as  tutor  in  a  faioily  at  Falsler,  and  bj 
TigoTolu  phyBical  ezercia?  and  flute-plaTing  sncxieeded  in 
KStorin^  himself  to  health.  He  sfterwaraa  returned  to  the 
nniversity,  and  completed  his  conne  Id  1809.  Several 
▼ears  were  then  ipent  at  hU  father's  paiBocage,  preparing 


charge  at  Spentrup.  Here  he  died  in  1843. 
Blicher  was  first  known  bj  his  trnnslatiuna  of  Oaeian,  but 
his  eaxly  poems  did  not  attract  much  alteDtion.  He  then 
contribnted  to  a  literary  Joamal,  the  NotiUvit^  in  which 
appeared  the  firat  of  his  Jutland  tal«a  {Jydtke  Btrmamer). 
The  popularity  of  these  romances  waa  aarpassed  h^  that  of 
the  Satianal  Nordler,  which^ve  an  admirable  picture  of 
cooDtrr  life  in  Jutland.  His  collected  poem^  some  of 
which  had  appeared  as  early  as  1814,  were  published  in 
2  Tols.,  1835-30 ;  the  novels  appeared  in  h  vols.,  1833-36. 
A  short  sketch  of  his  own  life  and  character  was  prefixed 
bj  him  to  the  complete  collection, — Old  and  New  Novels 
t^Jtaai*  og  nye  Ifovdier),  1  vols..  1346-47.  Blicher  also 
translated  Goldsmith's  Yiear  of  WaJa^Od. 

BLIDAH,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondiMemeot  in  the 
province  of  Algiers  in  Algeria,  ^>out  30  miles  inland  from 
the  capital,  on  the  railway  from  that  city  to  Oran.  It  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  Algerian  Atlas,  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Hetija,  and  ie  beautifully  surrounded  with  orchards 
and  gardens,  which  aObrd  a  pleasant  contrast  to  its  ramparts 
and  towers.  It  bss  well-built  modem  streets  with  frequent 
ftrcades,  and  numbers  amoDg  its  buildings  several  mosques 
and  churches,  a  Franco-Arabic  and  a  Protestant  school, 
ezlenuve  barracks,  and  a  military  hospital.  Water  is 
abundantly  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  fed  by  the  Oued-el- 
Kebir.  As  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  district  and  a  poet 
oo  one  of  the  main  rontea  in  the  country  it  enjoys  an 
extensive  traffic,  and  the  inhabitants  maintain  a  thriving 
trade  in  oranges,  laisint,  grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
products  of  the  neighboring  copper  mines  and  of  the  cork- 
tree and  cedar-groves  are  also  of  importaoce.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  two  villages  of  Joinville  and  Montpensier, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  military  camps  established 
by  Marshal  Val^  in  1838;  and  on  the  road  to  Medeah 
ai«  the  tombs  of  the  Marabut  Mohammed-el- Kebir  and  his 
two  sous.  Blidah  was  a  town  of  some  importance  under 
the  ToAs,  bnt  in  1825  it  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  It  was  not  till  1S38  that  it  was  finally  held 
by  the  French,  though  thev  had  been  in  posseaiioa  for  a 
•hon  time  eight  years  before.  In  18ST  it  suQered  from 
another  earthquake  which  also  nearly  ruined  the  village 
of  Chiffa.    Population  in  1872,  8113. 

BLIOH,  WiLLUJf,  admiral,  was  bora  of  a  (pod  family 
ia  the  south  of  England  in  1754.  He  accompamed  Captain 
Cook  in  his  second  expedition  as  sailing-master  of  the 
"  Besolulion,"  and  in  1787  was  despatched  to  the  Pacific 
in  command  of  H.M.3.  "  Bounty,"  for  ihe  purpose  of  intro- 
dndng  into  the  West  Indies  the  bread-fruit  tree  frooi  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Bligh  sailed,  in  1787,  from  Otaheite, 
where  he  had  remained  about  six  months ;  but,  when  near 
the  Friendly  Islands,  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
"Bounty,"  headed  by  Fletcher  Christian,  the  master's  mate, 
and  Blighj  with  eighteen  others,  was  set  adrift  in  the  launch. 
This  mutiny,  which  forms  the  subject  of  Byron's  infawJ, 
did  not  arise  so  much  from  trrauny  on  the  part  of  Blish  as 
from  attachments  contracted  between  the  seamen  and  the 
women  of  Otahaice.  After  suQering  severely  from  hunger, 
thirst,  and  storms,  Bligh  and  his  compamons  landed  at 
Timor  in  the  East  Indies,  having  performed  a  visage  of 
about  4000  mil«a  in  an  open  boat.  Bligh  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1790,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
"  Providsnce,"  iu  which  he  effected  the  purpcse  of  his 
farmer  appointment  by  introducing  the  bread-fruit  tree 
into  the  Weet  India  Islands.  He  showed  great  courage  at 
tbe  mutiny  of  the  Nore  in  1797,  and  io  the  same  year  took 

Sart  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  where  Admiral  Duncan 
efealed  the  Dutch  under  De  Winter.  In  1601  he  com- 
Bianded  the  "Qlatton"  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and 
received  the  personal  oommendations  of  Nelson.  He  was 
subsequently  made  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  vice- 
admiral  of  the  bine.  He  died  at  London  in  1817.  He  was 
■n  active,  persevering,  and  courageous  officer,  althoogh, 
DO'hape,  wimewhat  exacting  in  his  manner. 


BLIND.  The  blind,  as  a  class,  an  limited  to  such 
narrow  spheres  of  action  that  these  unacquainted  with  the 
sal^ect  fail  to  realise  how  laree  a  number  of  the  human 
race  are  deprived  of  sight  la  the  temperate  reftions  of 
the  globe  about  1  in  everv  1000  of  Ihe  population  is  blind^ 
but  in  less  favorable  climates  the  percentage  is  much 
greater.  When  we  consider  what  medical  skill  has  already 
accomplished  in  Europe  and  America,  not  only  for  Ihs 
relief  but  the  positive  prevention  of  blindness,  we  may 
readily  conclude  that  in  warmer  and  less  civilized  countHe* 
the  class  Is  mote  numeri.us  and  their  condition  more  de- 
plorahle. 

We  njoice  that  much  can  still  be  done  by  proper  care 

J  ....  .    ..  ^  prevent  blindneas;  for  instance,  ophlh^ 

LIS  is  a  very  common  cause,  and  ought  not  U> 
loss  of  sight,  wliich  in  moat  cases  results  front 
neglect  and  dirt.  Glaucoma  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of 
blindness,  invariably  causing  loss  of  siftht  if  left  to  Itself; 
but,  thanks  to  Profesaor  Onife's  brilliant  discovery,  theso 
cases  are  generally  curable  if  operated  on  early.  Another 
very  common  cause  of  blindness  is  setious  injuir  to  tme 
eye,  which  ia  thus  lost,  and  If  the  injured  organ  be  not  at 
once  removed,  sympathetic  inSammation  and  destroccioa 
of  the  other  ia  very  apt  to  follow,  reaulting  in  total  blind- 
ness; whereas,  if  the  injured  eye  be  at  once  removed  th« 
other  is  generally  preserved. 

Loss  of  sight  from  small-poz  is  now  comparatively  rart^ 
owing  to  the  general  practice  of  vaccdnation,  but  nnch 
undoabtedly  may  still  be  done  towards  diminishing  th» 
frequency  of  blindnen  by  farther  advances  in  the  art  of 
treaiing  eye-disesse,  and  eapecialty  by  spreading  among  all 
classes  a  knowledge  of  wbst  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction. 

It  often  occurs  that  children  become  blind  through  th» 
most  trivial  causes  by  parents  consulting  unskilful  prao- 
ipTOVement  and  increase  in  the  number 


ence  of  its  light  upon  their  midnight  darkness.  During 
recent  years  leading  philanthropists  have  given  much 
earnest  thought  to  the  beat  methods  of  amehorating  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  blind.  Nearly  all  tha 
European  Uovemmenta  and  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  have  made  liberal  provision  for  their  education  and 
special  training.  In  Great  Britain  the  work  has  been  left 
thus  far  to  charitable  enterprise.  Much,  however,  has  been 
done, — almost  every  large  town  having  its  asylum,  work- 
shop, or  home  teaching  society. 

The  following  summary,  from  A  Oaide  to  ItaHtuiiona  and 
(barilla  far  iSe  Blmd,  prepared  by  M.  Turner  and  W. 
Harris  In  1871,  will  show  the  stale  of  these  institotions  at 
a  recent  date : — 

"la  the  year  1800  there  were  only  foar  InititBUoas  fbr  tha 
bliad  Id  the  United  Kiasdom ;  dariag  tb*  next  tblriy  yean  six 
olheri  were  added  to  the  lietj  ia  the  suooeediof  thirty  fiais 
•eventeea  more  were  opened ;  while  within  the  last  tea  Jtarm 
twDDty  new  odm  hare  been  eetablithed,  making  a  total  now  »C 
fifty -three,  wUhoat  iDoladfng  (ooietiei  Ibr  viiicing  tbe  blinl  aC 
their  bom*),  and  other  oliaritiei. 

Bcotlsnd  wttb  five  inititationi  lold,  In  th*  last  year  of  ««oh 
we  have  any  report,  good)  of  tha  valas  of  £21,930,  wbila  Sdk- 
land  with  forty  inititatioBS  only  lold  in  th*  ■•me  period  eaou 
of  the  valna  of  £31,!,tS;  and  Ireland,  only  £4U. 

Bootland  proridei  far,  on  an  avenge,  78  blind  in  oaeh  iastita- 
tion ;  wbila  Bngland  only  providat  for  43,  and  Irelaad  fcr  BO. 

Tha  donstioni  and  aubHriptinna  in  BootUod  for  tbe  samtt 
year  amount  to  mora  than  £20  per  head  of  tba  nnmber  benelted  ; 
~     England  tbey  amonnt  to  about  £21,  and  in  Inland  ta 


abonl  £10. . 

So  fir  u  retama  have  reached  as,  it  appears  thi 
syitem  of  reading  tor  th*  blind  Is  admtad  Dy  38  in 
home-teaohlng  Bool*tl*a,  while  only  SI  use  th*  books  of  other 
syatems — Lneas'i,  T;  Roman,  4;  Alston's,  4;  Frere's,  3;  Br^lte^ 
4.  [SInoe  1871  the  dm  of  Biaill*  has  been  Introduced  into  man^ 
other  institationt.] 

or  tbe  30,000  blind  In  the  Dnlt«l  Eingdom,  ther*  are  only 
aboat  22S0  being  instraetwl  or  aasiiUd  to  work.  Tb*  total 
amount  nteeived  per  annum  for  tha  benefit  of  Ih*  blind,  aaaaid- 
iog  to  the  an>w*r>  reetived.  It  aboat  £00,000 ;  beaidea,  ther*  ai« 
twelve  societiaa  from  which  no  return  baa  been  made.    Of  InatU 


ns  Bu 

IstloDa  for  Um  blind  g*B«nl)7,  w*  m*7  nmuk  Ibmt  In  •wli 
iBitltiitioD  DMrly  tha  imms  diOBuUlta  kpp«ar  to  tiM,  lb*  prio- 
•ipal  an«  b«ing  tba  diffiaullf  of  tstliai  the  goodi  muiuhctand 
M  mob  prioM  u  will  Honn  >  remdy  Ml*  knd  ooTcr  tbe  ooat  of 
frndiHttoD,  uid  oonuqaaotly  io  moit  IiMtkoau  Ihere  ii  ft  Urga 
•nrpliu  BUHik.  Ib  o*»i  wbere  tbe  itoek  la  *rbollj  diipoaad  or, 
•nr  obmTBtioua  laftd  ua  to  tUnk  (bat  aalea  hare  been  uonred 
t)j  HllInK  at  a  loas. 

Tba  prineipiil  liftdta  praitiaad  b;  tba  blind  in  the  United 
Kinsdom  are  the  making  of  bukati,  bmibaa,  broonu,  mat- 
IniHB,  rnga,  mats,  oaning  of  chain,  wilb  knittiag  and  Hiring 
fbr  «am«D." 

Within  a  tew  jew  a  greM  itopetus  hM  been  given  in 
Sngland  to  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  bj  the  for- 
nulion  of  the  firituh  and  Foreign  Blind  AaBOcialion,  the 
eaiahlLghment  of  the  Collie  for  uie  Blind  Sons  of  Oenlle- 
mea  si  Worcexter,  and  the  Bojal  Norms)  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 

«aui«  m™-  .    r  '^  ^"  blindT  bj 

gladon.  t«inii]g  vrhat  has  been  done  in  these  reepecti  in 
this  and  other  counlriee,  b;  endeaToring  Co 
supply  defldeDcies  where  thcM  sre  found  to  ezUc,  and  b; 
attempting  to  bring  aboat  greater  harmon}'  of  action  be- 
tween the  different  existing  schools  and  institutions. 

"  Tlia  fouodera  of  the  associstioD  took  as  an  axiom  that 
lu  all  questions  which  relate  to  ohtajning  impreaaions  by 
(ouch  the  blind  are  the  beat  judges;  the  couucil  of  the 
•nodation  therefore  oontiils  eatirely  of  gentlemen  who 
■re  either  blind,  or  so  nearlr  so  that  they  have  to  use  the 
fiiwer  iiist««d  of  the  eye  ibr  the  purpose  of  reading. 

One  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  educating  the  voung 
blind  is  the  greftt  ccet  of  most  of  the  appliances :  ihu  the 
council  hsTS  endeaTored  to  meet  by  the  manufacture  of 
cheaper  and  better  apparatus  than  any  hitherto  in  use. 
''d  one  who  has  not  made  the  attempt  can  have  any  idea 


•ore  accomplished  as  regards  the  Bniille  writing  frames, 
wliich  are  now  witiiin  the  reach  of  every  blind  person  who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  writing.  The 
Eact  that  a  Urge  number  of  these  frames  has  been  already 
•old  speaks  for  itself,  and,  as  the  greet  majority  of  the 
purchosere  are  poor,  the  quick  sale  is  evidence  not  only  of 
the  cheapnoB  of  the  frames,  but  also  of  the  widespread 
desire  for  self-education  existing  among  the  blind. 

"Another  obstacle  to  the  dimuion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Braille  systein  has  been  the  absence  of  printed  books 
ia  English.  With  the  view  of  meeting  this  want  one  of 
the  council  has  perfected  the  process  of  stereotyping  used 
in  France,  by  which  the  cost  of  prodnclion  of  stereotTpe 
plates  is  greatly  reduced ;  and  as  the  blind  can  themselvee 
produce  u>ese  plates,  a  new  and  remuneratiTe  menns  of 
employment  has  been  discovered.  Some  school  books  have 
already  been  iMiied  by  the  association,  and  will  shortly  be 
followed  by  others.  The  work  on  the  Edwatim  and  Em- 
plovmetU  of  lie  BHnd,  by  the  honorary  secretary,  hss  been 
pubHshed  under  the  sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 


Kr 


The  tbllowing  ezlntct  from  an  address  de- 
rMfof       livered  bj  the  honorary  secretary  before  the 
le  blind.     Sodety  of  Arts  on  the  rsrious  types  for  the 
blind,  shows  how  thoroughly  they  at«  investi- 
guimg  Qte  lutjject:— 

"The  happy  i4aa  of  printiag  on  paper  letter*  reoogn  liable  by 
the  toiuh  is  da*  to  H.  UallT'or  Paria,  wbo  printed  bia  flrat  book 
In  1TS4,  and  ronaded  tba  Inititnt  d«i  Jeuaea  ATeaglei,  Parii. 
tCb*  type  he  adopted  wa*  Ibe  Hrlpt,  or  Itallo  form  of  Itae  Roman 
letter.  This  was  introdnoed  into  Eniland  by  Ibe  preaent  Sir 
C.  Lowtbor,  who  printed  the  goapel  of  St.  Uatthew  in  1832  witb 
type  obtaised  from  Parts,  and  followed  it  witb  other  portions 
«f  the  Btble.  In  1831,  Oall,  of  Bdiobargb,  printed  tb*  goipel 
«f  St.  John  in  Roman  sapitsli.  In  whieb,  bowaver,  all  enrre* 
were  rralaeed  by  angular  line*,  and  the  lines  tbetnselrei  were 
•erra-ed,  whieh  ohangaa,  he  beUeved,  gave  graatw  disUnotuess 
to  tbe  letter. 

Alston,  <tf  Glasgow,  adopted  Frj'i  plan  of  naing  ordinary  Ro- 
nan  oapitala.  Dr.  Howe'of  Boaton,  U.S.,  makeanaa  of  the  imall 
Boman  lattari,  giving  them  angularity  aooording  to  GaU'a  idea. 

The  Phllad^hla  type  doe*  not  differ  much  from  Aliton'a. 
The  oomblnaUon  of  aapitala  wllb  amall  letters  hai  alao  been 
tried,  and  a  •ooia^  hai  reoenCly  been  formed  at  Voroeater  with 
the  latasUon  of  printing  on  a  large  Hale  In  Chii  type.  In  del- 
■any  Tmrlau  modifleationa  of  tb*  Raman  letter  eilat,  tb*  prin- 
ReD«  (Vol.  XI.  p.  «;),  knowi 

>^e" (til  1-76),  lolunleer  turgeon  In  Creek  .m. 
actiiiKlu  AiTlum  Tor  teabJe- Minded,  rrauitiirT  < 


.  itala  formed  by  finely  dotted  linea. 
modifleations  are  anggeative  of  tbe  •troog  tandi 
tboaewbo  have  attempted  (o  beneflt  the  blind  to  retain  fo 
tb*  form  of  letter  to  whloh  tbe  eeeing  ar*  a«aaaton*d.  whih 
tbe  oonatsnt  obange  of  form  indie«t«(  a  that  with  whiab  m«« 
blind  parsana  are  familiar  from  pBrsooal  eipsricBee,  rls.,  that 
none  of  theae  modifioatioD!  are  sstiafkotoi^  aa  to  the  primaiy 
eondltion  of  being  euily  felL  A  belter  form  than  any  whi^ 
baa  obtained  cnrreuoy  was  angguted  twenty  years  age  by  S>. 
'Weloh,  a  blind  man,  who  baa  been  the  pioneer  of  ednaaliea 
anongat  tba  blind  of  London,  and  thia  la  almost  identiesl  witb 
one  iDdepeadently  worked  ont  by  Hr.  Utdedale  of  CboltSDham. 

Tba  Hcond  great  olaia  la  made  up  of  alphabet*  devtattag 
more  or  leu  widely  from  tiie  Roman  letter,  sad  oonslsta  af  a 
■tenograpbie  ahortband  invented  by  Hr.  Lneas,  a  phoadk 
ihorthand  due  to  If  r.  Vnie,  and  a  full  written  aystea  iatio- 
duoed  by  Ifr.  Hoon,  in  wbioh  the  Roman  letter  ii  retained  in  a 
more  or  leai  modilled  farm  wbenBVer  he  sonaidered  this  eoali 
be  done  oompatibly  witb  easy  reoognition,  the  liapls  line-iigni 
employed  by  Mr.  Frere  being  uied  to  replaea  tbe  mora  earapli- 
ested  of  tbe  Roman  lettsn  It  will  be  ateeaaary  to  eiamina 
tbeae  eyateni  in  detail,  and  Jt  will  faellitat*  tbia  aiaminatiaa 
if  we  oompare  tbem  witb  each  other  in  tba  followlag  partHs- 
lan :— (a.)  Aa  reapeota  the  ihap*  of  tb*  letter  r  (i.)  A*  rtapaeU 
Ibe  adTasUge  of  ooDformlty  with  tb*  Roman  letter,-  (e.)  As 
regarda  tba  reading  from  right  to  left  and  f>on>  left  to  rigU  al- 
ternately j  (d.J  Advantage  of  a  ihorthand  at  Doatraitad  with  a 
full  written  ayatem. 

(a.)  A(  r«p*elf  (Aa  liajae  o/  lit  lellw.— Hr.  Lama  and  Hr. 
Frere  brongbt  out  thair  ayitam*  abent  the  year  IKIS,  Lseas  pra- 
oeding  Freie  by  a  few  month*.  They  employed  at  flrat  almoat 
identieally  tbe  aame  cbaraoten,  bat  Dnfortaoately  ooold  not 
uree  to  repreient  the  aame  aonnd  by  tbe  asm*  lymboL  Mr. 
Frere  had  tb*  advaotage  of  having  hia  plan  earriad  ont  by  a 
very  ingenlooa  and  aenaible  blind  man,  who  iooa  Aiseoveral 
that  Ibe  lettera  formed  by  Un«  and  eutres  ^on  whieh  dsts 
were  placed  were  too  similar  to  those  farmed  by  the  mrnepoad- 
iag  lines  and  eurves  without  dotii  be,  tbeiefere,  ehaaged  all 
bia  doltad  ebanuten,  replaoing  the  dotted  eurres  hy  aa^M  of 
ti>°,  and  tbe  dotted  Ilnea  by  Una  in  whieh  a  ahort  Hna  1*  nb- 
atltuted  for  the  dot. 

Tbe  reault  of  thli  ehann  is,  that  Fran's  ebaraetar  ia  now  bi 
superior  to  Looaa^i  in  tbe  quality  of  easy  reoognitioa.  Ht 
Moon'a  obaraoter,  in  tbe  large  siie  wbioh  la  used  by  bim,  is 
quite  ai  easily  diatlngaiihabl*  as  Prere'a,  but  in  tbe  form  ia 
wbieh  he  now  prints  bia  obarsoten,  bia  rigbt-angl**  an  aot 
true  rigbt-anglei,  bat  are  rounded.  Ia  tbe  ai>*  whieh  b«  nati, 
thia  defeot  la  of  vei7  little  Impoitauoe,  bat  it  eSeotoally  pre- 
vent* any  oootiderable  dimlnntion,  beeauM,  if  this  la  attempted, 
the   rounded   right-angles  sannot  ba   diitinguiahed  beak  lb* 

Tbe  importanoe  of  uaing  a  oharaoter  aa  amall  u  ia  eompafi- 
ble  witb  eaay  reoognition  may  be  readily  andentood  fruoi  th* 
fallowing  ilatement;— The  large*!  type  used  by  Hr.  Frme  ia 
that  employed  ia  the  gospel  of  BC  Jobo-  The  obafMter  la 
4^ -sixteen tba  of  an  ineb  long,  and  I*  sbont  the  laiBa  aiae  M 
Uoon'a  aharaoter.  The  page*  oeeupled  by  lb*  goapfd  of  St. 
Jobu  in  Frere  are  M.  In  hie  medium  type,  in  whiob  tbe  length 
of  tbe  letter  Ia  t-aixte«Btba  of  aa  ineb,  the  same  matter  we«U 
go  into  ST  pages  \  and  in  bis  smallest  type,  la  whloh  tb*  l*Bilh 
of  tb*  letter  is  31-aixteenths,  It  would  oeoupy  4«  and  a  third 
pages.  It  haa  been  found,  by  an  enwrleao*  esleBdlag  over  ST 
yean,  and  embracing  many  bnndred*  of  indiTidoala  of  all  ag*t 
and  oondiUoBa,  that  all  those  who  san  read  th*  largest  type  eaa 
read  the  medium,  and  almost  all  aaa  read  tb*  snuUeau 

Tbe  medium  type  is  vary  generally  pretarrsd,  a*  being  moie 
pleasant  lo  tbe  finger,  and  many  with  delieata  touoh  pr^br  th* 


ling  a  well-devised  sbar 


Thua  it  will  b*  M 

ible  raving  be  made  in  the  sise,'  and  tbwefore  in  the  so**  sf 
books,  bat  by  a  diminution  of  slse  within  eertaln  limits,  thasha- 
raet*r  is  rendered  abaolutely  more  legible.  Tbe  gospel  of  St, 
John,  Id  Moon's  type,  oooupiea  110  pagea. 

{b.)  At  T—ptelt  A*  adnoMagt  of  Bm/ormilg  »itk  du  Somam 
hiltr.—Mmh  haa  been  aiUd  and  written  on  thl*  rabjasL  A 
tkvorit*  argument  with  tbe  advooate  of  tb*  Roman  letter  la,  thai 
by  Ita  us*  a  blind  man  eao  be  ssaisted  in  bi*  mading  by  than 
nrOBUd  bim  who  are  possessed  of  sight.  Thia,  no  doubt,  wobU 
be  valid  if  no  dmpler  ebaraeter  for  Uie  blind  had  been  invent*^ 
but  when  we  hare  to  ohoote  i>etween  a  ohanater  in  the  msillas 
of  which  the  blind  eau  be  asaiitad  by  the  seeing,  aB4  o«e  whM 
ia  to  aimple  that  no  asaiatanes  ia  required,  there  eaa  haid^bs  a 
doubt  sa  to  which  ooght  to  be  uwd. 

Another  plea  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  letter  ta^  thai  hy  to 
meana  the  blind  can  write  in  a  ohsraelor  nnderstoad  hy  arcry- 
body.  Tbia  writing  ia,  aa  we  aball  presently  ***,  a  vny  impai- 
r*et  prooess;  but  thia  argument  1*  undoubtedly  of  some  wviflt. 
Tbeae  remarka  apply  aimply  lo  tbe  exlatlng  ayslems  in  whM 
tbe  Roman  letter  la  employed.  It  la  prabable  that  a  mnah  men 
legible  alphabet  might  be  constntated,  bat,  aftv  oar  M  yesi* 
I  as  the  "  ifiO'Ile  of  the  blind,"  waa  a  married  mb^rlast,  af  gealiii 


Wlon  mM 

Mtor  of  D , ,     

whooli  of  tbo  Unltwl  ButM,  li  probabljH  food  »  form  u 
maj,  ud  if  printed  in  %  Imrftr  (iia  wonld  not  b*  diOnlt  to 
teal;  in  Iti  piWHit  liii,  how«*sr,  It  li  hr  too  im»ll,  ud  hu 
■IcniU;  fUlad  in  AmnlM.  Tha  Amarinu  PohMli  an  »U  State 
IsitlMtlDni,  aod  luTB  to  forniah  aaoonnta  to  thrit  napMtlTa 
Stata  Lul^aAnraa  of  tha  work  dona  b;  than. 

Oat  atttt  pupili  in  wran  (afaooli,  whora  tha  Koman  shanw- 

Kof  Dr.  Howa  it  and,  ona-thlrd  lean  Co  ratul  flnantlr,  ona- 
rd  bj  ipalling,  whl1«  Doac  fkil ;  and  It  mnit  ba  bom*  in  mind 
that  thoae  wbo  laarn  to  road  hj  Ihii  iritam  alaa  aequira  an 
■dmirnbla  mathad  of  viillag.  Koon'i  ijitaa  rataini  thoN 
Soman  lattan  whlob  san  ba  mailj  dlaUnpilihed,  and  thai  makti 
«  truiltion  batman  tha  iratami  In  whioh  On  Ronian  shacaatar 
la  aaad  and  thaaa  whiah  amploj  pnrel?  arbltraiy  ligni.  For 
thia  Teaaon,  and  tna  ICi  fnM  limplialtj  of  ooutTDatlon,  it  ii 
■lara  ttMj  laarnad  Ihaa  any  othar,  and  tbanfora  li  wall  •oilad 
lo  tha  Roat  DBH  of  tbe  poor,  who  ttom  want  of  Intalllganoa  or 
•f  appTloaUon  onsaot  laarn  one  ol  th*  ahorthaod  qiitonu.  Ita 
gnat  balk,  howarn,  InTOirini  oortlisau  of  prodasUon  and 
•am'paratlTa  ilownaai  of  raadlnf,  li  b  wciona  obitaali  to  ita 
■ananl  nia. 

(a.)  S4CuiiHf  frem  l^t  la  rlfb,  and  fnm  riak*  Is  Ufl,  atlar- 
•attU. — In  Frm'a  •ritam  tha  llnaa  aia  raad  from  laft  to  right, 
«ad  from  rifht  to  laft,  altamatalj,  an  an  of  a  siTglB  UhinB  tha 
<ngar  ftom  tba  and  of  tlia  nppar  to  tha  baglnninB  of  the  lowar 
Una.    Tha  plan  ma;  ba  IIInMntad  br  imaalnlDi  tha  latUrt  to 


ralbsr  to  Im  oallad  prlntlsB  than  irritliit.     It  raqolia*  gnat 
~ia  beat  *ei7  ilam  and  Imparhot;  ;«t  It  hai 

ipond  with  ha  Ml 
siantl;  diatinat,  and  ei 


fiTMtlsa,  and  U  at  tha  beat  1     .  ... 
>•  naaa,  ai  by  amplofing  Komao  aapitaii  tbo  blind  oao  aom- 
id  with  Uig  laalng.     Tha  lattan,  howarar,  an  nM  taS- 


ba  bad  on  tha  nppar  adgad' along  Itring.    Let  itbi 

■' '-  -  la  donblad  baokwM*  ana  T 

latthalattanalwrnraoaonprllaapparadga.    Tbii 
wUI  giTa  •  good  Idea  of  Pnra'*  malhod  of  nranlng  t^  lint 


itaalf 


.  toah  nfnj  Aat tha  lattan  alwny) 
"I  giTa  •  good  Idea  of  tnnft  ». 
only  It  tba  Una  laracnd,  bnt  amy  lattar  in  It  It  alto  nTaraad, 


BB  that  tha  Bngar,  whan  moTing  brwnrdt,  whether  toward*  tb< 
right  or  tawai3i  the  Mt,  meatt  tha  ohaiMtan  In  tha  lama  pott- 
tlon,  and  ii^  In  bat,  nartr  moring  baokiTMdl,  In  th*  aaae  man- 
nar  that  a  paraoa  ma;  walk  to  th*  aod  of  »  room,  tnra  aid 
walk  baok,  jH  i*  moTlng  forward*  In  both  diraetlou.  Moon, 
an  tha  othtr  hand,  whDe  borrowing  th*  ronnal  of  the  Una 
tntm  Fraia  ratain*  tha  lattan  in  the  retnmlng  Una  In  th*  saaa 
poalttaa  aa  tha  adTanoin|,  *o  that  tha  flnger  In  the  retnm  tin* 
maat*  th*  oharaolara  In  tha  oppoilta  dlrteUon  ft«m  that  In  tha 
adTBDoiBg  Una  \  and  to  thota  aeeuitomad  to  FnrVi  ilmpler 
method  M  raraml  an  nnpiaaaant  haling  It  prodnead,  aiaetlf 
eomparabla  to  walking  baohwardi. 

Th*  bllowlTig  eianpla  of  both  modaa  of  raTonal,  In  whlah 
Koman  Oapital*  an  siwd,  will  nak*  thli  olear.-— 
JVar***  JfttiMl. 
I   WILL   MAKE    DARKNESS 

M3HT  ano'^aa  thsu 

JTesa'*  Mttiod. 

I   WILL   MAKE   DARKNESS 
.MEHT   EROFEB   THQIL 

To  doabt  haUt  will  aaanitom  a  reader  to  eiaar  plan,  and  prob- 
ably than  1*  not  Mtwb  dISkranoe  la  tha  diSonlty  of  dthar,  but, 
aa  wa  tball  tea  by-and-ln.  It  It  abiolalalj  ntamary  for  writing 
that  th*  popU  thonld  uorouhly  nndtntand  th^  whlaharar 
way  b*  goat,  ha  It  moring  nrwardt ;  it  II  therafiwei  wite  to 
aaavitom  him  In  reading  to  a  proaeai  whidi  he  will  haTO  to  fol- 
low in  writing.  Opinloni  diSkr  wldtly  amMig  tbe  bHnd  whether 
it  it  bHt  to  road  forwardt  la  one  direation  and  baakwardt  In  the 
othar,  «  forward  In  both ;  it  taami,  how«T«r,  anrang  tboM  who 
bar*  had  axparlano*  of  tta  ratnm  line,  that  than  ean  be  do 
donbt  of  Iti  frial  ralat,  aa  by  Iti  at*  ao  tlm*  It  lott  by  the 
madtag  Bnger  haring  to  ntnm  from  tha  and  of  tbe  upper  to 
Iha  Iwglnntng  of  the  lower  Una,  and  tbe  totting  free  of  tbe  left 
hand  anabla*  It  to  follow  the  right  in  nadlng,  te  take  lU  plaae, 
-«rt»raiL 

(d.)  iStjfrtnaJ.— By  a  thorthand  lyitem,  laading  ii  aoi 
rapid,  and  a  ntaier  ^iproaoh  it  made  to  tha  way  In  wblsb  tha 
«ja  lakai  in  a  whole  word  at  a  glaooa,  than  in  a  foll-wrlttan 
■yttow.  The  bookt  an  alto  mon  managaabla  and  liaa  eoatly, 
biit  tba  ttaraographio  method  It  dialbutlra  of  oorraat  tpalUng, 
and  la  Uta  pbooatla  method  thtt  la  not  aran  attamptad  i  yat  It 
It  advitabla,  ftor  many  reaacnt,  that  tha  blind  ahonld  be  af 
qmO.  The  thorthand  ^yilatM  taan  tharafon  to  b*  of  th* 
■a*  to  tha  blind  at  to  the  atainr — not  being  of  nnlTartal  a 
oatioa,  bnt  extremely  naefal  to  tboaa  who  hava  to  read  nine  . 

Id  aU  the  ^ttam*  whish  we  hare  hitherto  omalderad,  tbo 


■j>  tha  fingen  Ilka  iwratad  linet.    Tbl«  pk«  on^ 


ler,  or  with  peoell,  an  l**t  latitftetorj,  both 

r,  than  If  the  letter  had  been  writtm  IhHn 

dIotatioD-  Printing  from  the  Roman  latlar  (not  cmboMed)  oaa 
b«  rifootod  by  the  blind,  with  aontldanbl*  npidity,  by  Dtani 
of  Hagbaa*!  typognph  or  Fonoaolt'i  writing  maehiB* ;  hot  tba 
blind  willor  eannot  read  what  h*  htt  written,  aod  tbe  apparatni 
It  to  eottly  that  IE  ii  not  prMarabl*  b;  tbe  poor. 
[A  new  maoblne  sailed  '  the  type-writer,'  bat  lately  hem 
"  itad  in  Amerisa.    It  !■  largely  nanofhotDrad,  and  I*  eomlag 


whan  writing  with  a  penell  or  with  a  ttile  on  earbonltad  paper, 
bnt  mah  wriUog  ean  only  ba  niad  for  aorretpondeaaa  with  tha 

aiug,  and  eannot,  of  oonrae,  ba  read  by  louob. 

Te  eom*  now  to  tba  third  otaM  ef  lyitami,  rlt.,  thota  la 
which  tba  lattan  an  formed  bj  a  eomblnatlon  of  doti.    Thaaa 

Tha  Brallla  tyilom,  nDlTenal  Is  Trmnoe,  both  far  writing 
and  printing,  and  T*ry  moab  nied  for  both  parpoaea  In  Switiar- 
itnd,  and  employed  at  th*  itritU*  ebaraotar  In  almoat  all  eOBO- 
tri«,  with  the  ezaeptlon  of  th*  Dnitad  Kingdom. 

1.  n*  Carton  type,  whleb  wa*  Introdooed  Into  Balginn  bj 
tbe  Abb<  Carton. 

g.  Hnghea'i  tyitan  ooniltti  of  large  aod  •mall  dota,  and  line* 
plaeed  In  dlffaiant  podtlona.  It  nerer  obtidntd  mnob  eunanoy, 
and  **amt  never  to  hare  attraol«d  tbe  atlaotlBn  whiab  ita  In- 
ganolty  merited. 

4.  A  madlflaation  of  tbe  rraneb  method  hat  bean  lately  pro- 
poaod  la  ITew  York,  and  aaamt  to  hare  moeb  to  reoommead  IL 

To  begin  with  the  Prenob  method.  Thli  war  Inrented  la  IBM 
by  II.  Bndlle,  a  blind  paplt  of  (he  InHtttil  rfo/na**  AmtgU: 
It  tpread  with  great  rapidity,  and  bat,  at  w*  haTo  befon  Men, 
beeom*  almoet  the  nnlrenal  writtan  langoage  of  tbe  blind.  Ita 
aigni  an  ponly  arbilmry  and  ooniiit  c?  varying  oombinatlont 
of  riz  dott  piBoed  bi  ao  oblong,  of  wbioh  the  Tortleai  tide  eon- 
taint  three  and  th*  horitonta)  two  data.  Tor  writing,  a  frame 
lanaedaoniljtiDgof  agrooredmatal  bad,eont^nln>C«B  groorea 
to  the  Inoh ;  over  thit  ii  Bttad  a  gnlda  wbote  rartual  diameter 


^. 


bring  laid  on  a  aolt  tarfooa,  the  pin-point  leUan  are  piattad 
Into  it;  aaoh  point  oarrlea  aome  of  tbe  paper  bafon  It,  forming 
sBtUo  prominenoe  on  the  nrene  tide,  and  at  the  pin  polnta  an 
ncj  oloaa  togatbar,  the  tarlaa  of  little  promlnauoai  formed  b; 


, it  flied  into  a  ll^t  wooden  fi 

ilate,  wUoh  it  attaahad  to  the  grooTOd  metal  bed  by  Ungea. 
Tbe  paper  it  intTodaead  between  Uie  frame  and  the  groored  bed. 
^Oe  Inttrament  for  writing  la  a  blnnt  awl,  whlah  earriei  a  little 
oap  of  paper  bafon  it  into  tha  groorea  id  tha  bad,  tbanbypni 
dasing  a  leriea  of  little  pit*  on  the  aide  nait  the  writer.  Then 
taken  ont  and  tninod  OT*r,  little  prominanaei  an  fait,  oomapond- 
iDgto  the  piti  on  tbe  otho'tld*.  Tbe  reading  It  perfoimed  from 
Ian  to  rigb  t,  eonteqnantly  tbe  writing  li  bom  right  to  left ;  but 
tbli  nToraal  preeenta  no  nragtloal  dlflenlty  at  toon  ai  tbe  pnpU 
bat  oangbt  tbe  idea  that  In  reading  and  writing  alike  he  hat  to 
go  /anearJm,  Tbe  biati  gntde  bat  a  double  row  of  openings 
whioh  tnmbia*  the  writar  to  wrila  two  llnaa;  when  time  ai« 
writtan,  he  ihifla  hit  gnlda  dowuwardt  nntil  two  little  plna, 
whleb  preheat  from  the  under  tarfaoe  at  lla  enda,  drop  Into  eor- 
reapendlng  bolea  of  tha  fMma,  when  tbe  writar  wrilea  two  oum 
llna,  and  thli  oparatlon  It  repeated  until  he  arrirta  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 

Tha  Brat  tan  lettara,  fMm  'a'  to  'J,'  an  formed  In  the  >pp* 
and  middle  grooTei ;  tha  neM  ten,  from  '  k '  to  't,'  an  formed 
by  adding  one  lower  dot  behind  to  eaab  latter  of  the  Bnt  tariai] 
tht  third  row,  from  'n'to  'fl.'li  formed  from  the  Brtt  by  adding 
two  lower  dota  to  eaob  letter ;  tha  foarth  row,  from  '  h '  to  'w/ 
timllarly,  by  adding  one  lower  ft«nt  dot. 

Tba  Bnt  ten  lattart,  when  presaded  by  tbe  prefli  for  Dumber^ 
ttaod  for  th*  nln*  nnmbera  and  tbe  ^her.  Tba  aatna  ilgnt, 
written  In  the  Iowa-  and  middle  groorea,  inttead  of  tha  nppai 
and  middle,  aerr*  for  pnnotnatton.  Tbe  leren  laat  lattan  of 
aaoh  terioi  itaud  for  the  aeren  mnalaal  note* — the  Snt  aeriea 
repretenting  quareie,  th*  eeoond  minimi,  the  third  •amlbrerea, 
lb*  foattb  erolabet*.  Baila,  aeeidestali,  and  arary  other  ilgn 
need  In  mule,  oaa  b*  rwullly  and  olearly  exprattad,  wltbont 
'  harlag  reoonrae  to  tbe  ttalT  of  Bra  linaa  whleb  forma  tha  bad* 
of  ordlnaTT  mutteal  notation,  and  whlab,  thengh  It  baa  beaai 
reprodaead  for  tbe  blind,  ean  only  bo  eontldered  at  earring  ta 
glra  th*o  an  Idea  of  tba  method  woployed  by  the  earing,  and 
eannot,  of  oonrta,  b*  wilttan.  By  Mean*  ef  tbl«  dotted  tyttam 
a  blind  man  It  able  to  keep  UMOoraBda  er  aooonnia,  writa  hi* 
■-  — ' —  ^' bookt  from  dietation,  and  oany  on 


tha  iBtten 


720  bl: 

Ailfgl  «T  IwTd-)>Hid*(l,  ud  if  Ihii  <t  Mmglit  to  b«  noudM  hj 
iDoieuiag  tha  siio,  tha  rckdiag  Ingat  due*  Dot  ooror  tha  whole 
ot  tha  lattar,  tai  hM  to  prooMd  op  «id  down,  faallag  oat  Muh 
Uttar,  iDrteul  ol  folloirmg  tha  ayao  Rliding  moUoi]  useDtial  W 
gogd  nuliDg.  Tha  modlBwlioa  propond  in  Nav  York  rem*- 
dial  thii  defMC,  thoagh  thii  doaa  not  appa^r  (o  h»a  beon  tbe 

' """  -*  'U  promolera.     It  prooeedi  on  the  prinoiple  that 

onrring  moat  (reqaenOj  in  the  Bngliih  lugvige 
,>reienl«d  bj  tha  fawait  Dumbor  ot  doti,  uid  thkt 
tha  tetten  ihoald  be  M  ipuwd  that  m  letter  oompoied  of  one  dot 
■hoold  not,  u  il  tha  «ae  in  the  Freaeh  irilam,  cxKDp7  tha 
■una  loom  u  one  itlth  lix  doti.  For  thii  purpou  tha  oblaci, 
•oniiiUtig  ot  ail  dat>,  eompoiiag  the  root-Airm  of  the  letter,  ii 
plaoed  horiioiiUllj  initeiHl  of  vertioallj,  tha  graalut  rartlcal 
depth  of  tay  1ett«r  in  t»o  doti  initwd  of  three.  From  theaa 
two  ohmigea  reault*  d  HTiag  of  »baat  oDe-thlrd  laipaoej  thii 
InTolTU  >  Having  of  about  one-third  In  the  price  of  printed 
booka ;  writicg  it  rendeisd  more  rapid ;  and  u  the  ilie  oui  now 
be  IneroMed,  oning  to  the  diminution  of  the  Tertiool  length  of 
the  letter,  it  OMi  ba  ia»de  tufflaient  for  the  dullut  tanoh.  Ten- 
word  ud  part-word  liga)  here  been  Introduaed,  which  effeet  a 
further  wring  of  ceart;  one-third,  while  the;  do  not  interfere 
Id  the  laoit  degree  with  eurract  tpaltiag.  Theae  adTantogee 
Dikke  it  welLworth  white  to  oonfidar  whether  the  modiflimtieD 
of  the  finjile  lyitem  ought  not  to  b«  adopted  oi  the  written 
■jatam  of  all  Bngliih-ipaaliing  blind;  bnt  before  aaah  a  *t«p 
ia  reoommendad,  the  qneitlon  ihould  ba  aueCulij  oaDiidered 
in  all  ita  heuinga  on  inniioal  notation  oi  well  u  OD  ordiDarj 

B^^Atding  the  Worcester  Coll^  for  Blind 

^mI        ^°™  "^  Gentlemen,  foanded   in  186S  by  tbe 

Bev.  R.  H.  Blair,  the  Report  informg  m  that— 

"It  WM  opened  with  the  riew  of  giiing  to  fomiliea  of  the 
belter  elut  od  opportODitj  of  educating  their  ehildren  in  ■  ija- 
tamotle  DUUDor,  with  a  da*  regard  to  home  ootnforta,  and  with 
nuTOondingi  befitting  their  potitioD. 

The  aoiavt  ot  adusUion  projeeted  b;  Hr.  Blair  woe  noh  ai 
wonld  oDDTart  the  papila  into  intelUgeot  home  oomponione,  if 
no  other  objeiit  were  daeirad.     But  a  ooniicUon  baaed  on 
■ODol  knowledge,  that  (he  blind  wera  oapabJi 

""  1  with  tha  iceing,  laj  at  tbe  root  of  this  geutlenuni 
Belf-helpfulneaa  and  naefiilaeea  Id  tbe  ordlniiiy 
■aam  di  life  ia  therefore  but  one  of  tbe  iir«t  reaultt  which  re- 
ward.the  teaching  of  the  blind;  uid  It  appeara  that  blind  Dien 
cm  be  nude  repTodactire  alao,  not  onlj  in  tha  parlioolor  in- 
■tanee,  but  in  the  bulk,  and  that  tbe  arte  of  leaching  iDd  lectur- 
ing, agting  oa  daputationi,  troDalating,  preaiding  over  blind  or 
other  inatitulioni.  tha  Uw,  and  in  the  moit  favored  caeot  tha 
ohnroh,  ore  fall;  within  the  oapoalt;  of  the  well-eduoated  blind. 
A  pr^adiea  haa  hitbarto  eilated  og^oit  the  employment  of 
blind  men,  owing  to  their  aappoe^  iDoapaoitj,  and  certain 
other  dravbooki  rainlting  fWim  neglaot.  Let  tbli  impraaaion 
be  rsmoied,  and  there  will  be  an  inereoae  in  the  number  of 
poaitioDa  open  to  them. 

For  on  entronoe  into  theae  walki  of  life,  tha  training  maat  ba 
noh  u  to  enable  ita  reaiplacta  to  oompete  for  unirerait;  dia- 
Unctione.  The  objeotions  to  [hii  oonrae,  if  the;  are  antertalDed, 
will  b*  removed  by  a  little  refleotlon  on  tha  nature  and  uioa  of 
n  DDlrertity  ;  and  the  diffioultiea  which  in  the  Idea  of  ioeipeH- 
eneed  paraoni  a  blind  man  haa  to  orereome,  era  greatly  dimin- 
Ished  by  being  met  and  grappled  with  in  early  yeva,  end  are 
ootnellj  being  materially  laaaaned  by  the  eameat  efforta  now 
nuula  by  blind  initruclora  and  inveatigstora. 

It  ia  impoaaibte  to  rule  definitely  at  what  age  the  aohool  edn- 
-■'--   -'  -    -■--"'  '■'    ■  should  begin.     Children  vary  aa 

nl,  early  ooqnira  trioke  whioh  it 
equire  habili  and  wayi  of  thought 
.profound  effect  on  hia  alter  life. 
eon  Bonaiatantly  with  hia  health 
admitted  to  ohearfnl  and  aotire 
,n  have  free  play  and  find  aympa- 
i  more  euy  will  hli  eduoatios  be 
>ve  become  blind  from  aocldent  or 


;,c 


>  child  w 


The  aooner,  therefore,  a  ohil 
and  other  eoniiderationa  b 
aooiety,  where  hia  eharoaler 
thy,  yet 


.  For  tboaa  who  have  become  b 
diaeaae,  in  childhood  or  towardi  the  age  of  adoleaoence,  one 
word  of  adrioe  may  he  given.  Aa  aoon  aa  it  ia  aaoertained  that 
tha  blindneii  ia  pa<t  remedy,  the  child  ahonld  be  sent  to  aohool, 
BO  tiiat  the  habit  of  atudy  Dny  be  remitted  aa  little  aa  possible. 
It  ia  in  the  higheat  degree  impolitic  to  olio*  the  faaultiaa  to  de- 
«DerMe  through  aeveral  yearg'  diauae,  oa  ia  often  dona ;  and  it 
ia  Id  reality  hinder  to  a  child  or  youth  to  send  him  away  to  pick 
up  atrength  and  oonsolalion  by  tbe  example  of  his  oheerful  and 
patient  fellowa,  and  to  diilraot  his  grief  by  learning  the  Inatra- 
men^s  which  he  will  ultimately  need  in  bis  edoeotion,  than  to 
keep  him  in  tha  iDdulgencea  of  hoine,  brooding  over  hii  mia- 
fortune,  or  bnoyad  up  by  a  hope  whieb  will  not  be  realised. 

So  etatm  to  eielutiveneea  la  asserted  in  the  uie  of  Bngiiab 
types.  There  are  useful  worka  to  be  found  in  all ;  and  when  a 
pnpil  arrivaa  who  hai  been  ednoatsd  in  one  or  other  form  of 


type,  he  ii  never  difeonnged  from  iti  aontinued  nee.  But  m 
nnilbtniity  of  eloM-hooka  h  deiirkble,  and  one  ayBteni  misl  ha 
emplqyed  oa  a  boaie,  the  Raman  tbrm,  in  which  are  printed  hooka 
aaitable  tor  higher  education,  ia  adapted  for  eUa  piupoaai.  Dr. 
Uoan'a  type  ia  read  by  aoma  for  reenation  or  priTata  atady,aBd 
the  Amerioon  Bible,  whioh  i>  the  moit  portal>Ie  yet  printed,  and 
la  beantitnlly  eiaouted,  it  reed  by  tbota  whose  dexterity,  aeqoiied 
by  long  prsetiee,  eoahlea  theni  to  matlei  this  somewhat  ^Oealt, 
beoaoae  amnll,  type.  After  some  yean  of  praetiee  the  deAte 
for  smaller  type  seenu  to  beoome  a  pasiion  for  thoaa  posMMed 
of  a  qniek  and  nimble  loueb. 

Dr.  Moon'a  type  ia  large  and  easy,  and  eomprisea  the  BiUe, 
Prayer  Book,  end  a  large  number  of  religions  and  dantioaal 
works,  together  witb  numaroiu  itoriet,  Uographies,  and  oUuc 
works  auitabi*  for  the  young  and  aged.  Dr.  Hoon  has  olsa 
several  edaoational  works  of  a  vary  lusful  ahaiaotar;  bat  hia 

Slan  of  action  has  not  yet  led  him  to  enter  largely  into  tha  piw- 
aeUon  of  higher  literatnie," 

The  Boyal  Nonnal  Cotiwe  and  Academy  of 
Miuic  for  the  Blind  has  for  Its  ol^ect  the  affind-   ^^ 
ing  of  a  ihoroush  general  and  muiicsi  edacaticH)   OeUagBi 
to  the  youthful  biind  of  both  teies  who  poocn 
the  requiute  talent,  Bo  aa  to  qualiff  them  for  Mlf'Duiate- 
nance.    Tbe  Report  of  the  iwtitDtioQ  atatea  that — 

"As  without  praTiout  trial  it  woald  in  many  aoaaa  be  diSaslI 
to  determine  whether  an  appUaant  for  admiamoa  haa  lafiaial 
eapaoity  for  the  kind  of  edneation  given  at  the  ooUage,  caadi- 
dates  will  Bnt  he  received  aa  pnbaliniun  for  a  tem  of  thnt 
months,  or  leas.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  an  foand 
to  possess  adequate  ability,  they  may  haooma  permanent  pBpiU, 

With  a  view  to  adapting  tha  Diethods  of  instnoUoB  to  pnpilt 
of  different  ogei  and  oapseitiet,  the  ftoUowing  olaaaiSaatian  ha* 
been  adopted,  via: — A.  The  elementary  aeotion,  the  inatrnatiea 
in  which  ia  deaigned  especially  for  ahildien  from  aeven  to  alae 
yeara  of  age;  B.  The  intermediate,  for  pupils  tt«m  aine  la 
twelve  yeara  of  age ;  C.  Tha  jnnior,  for  pupila  ftt>m  twdva  I* 
fifteen  yean  of  age;  D.  Tha  senior,  for  popili  bom  UleeD  (• 
twenty-one  yean  of  age.  Bioaptional  oaaes  over  tweaty-eae 
yean  of  age  eao  only  M  admitted  by  speeial  vota  of  the  coa- 


,;  i.  Tbe  aoienoB  and  prnoUee  oi 

The  department  of  general  adnootion  emhraaea  all  the  ordi- 
nary hranohea  of  a  aonnd  English  ednoation.  8[ieeial  ean  is 
bestowed  on  the  Intelleotoal  training  of  the  pnpilai  for  eipe- 
rienoe  has  shown  that  in  order  to  qualify  the  blind  for  eelf-np- 
port,  it  ia  essential  to  oSbrd  them  a  thorough  gnsroi  aa  well  aa 
musical  ednaaUon. 

In  tha  maaloal  department  both  vooal  and  Inatromestaf  ia- 
atruoticu  ia  given,  acoording  to  the  improved  methods  which 
have  bean  employed  during  late  yenrt  witb  marked  snoeeaa  ia 
the  leadiog  inatitntloDa  of  Franee  and  Amertoa.  Thia  d^art- 
ment  embraoea  the  onttutt  of  the  voice,  the  atedy  of  the  pioaa, 
organ,  and  other  aolo  inatmments,  harmooy,  oonnterpoint,  eom- 
poaition,  the  biitory  of  musie,  and  the  art  of  taoohiag. 

In  tbe  department  for  training  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  le^ 
nlotlug  and  tuning  pianos,  papila  are  instroetad  who  have 
paeaed  the  age  at  which  they  might  have  beaome  qualified  ft> 
remunerative  employment  in  oUier  departments.  Thoa^  a 
tuperfloial  knowledge  of  the  art  of  tuning  may  be  readily 
aoquirtd  by  those  deprived  of  aigh^  a  prolong^  amuse  tf 
careful  training  ia  neoesssry  in  order  to  enable  them  t«  beeemt 
thorODgbly  sneoessfal. 

Eiperieneebu  shown  that  tha  btiDd  oan  addem  faDy  nrapetl 
themaelves  merely  by  tiamtial  labvr,  and  the  great  m^rlty  af 
those  who  bavD  been  trained  to  Indnitrial  trade*  eontiaDe  ta 
itanoe  during  their  whole  life, 
la  well  known  that  many  of  tha  blind  poeeaaa  maiial 
talent,  yet  only  a  amall  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  ben 
ever  been  qualified  to  earn  their  tiring  by  the  piofeaaioB  of 


■TZ 


t  form 


a  ease  in  otlier  conntriea,  bnt 


recant  yean  great  tmprovema 
edneation  of  Uie  blind  have  b 
in  France  and  America,  and  lar„ 

to  maintain  thenuelves  fully  by  vationa  pnrsaits,  e^ieaiallj  n* 
skilled  orgonitts.  teeohen,  pianiata,  and  pianoforte  tancra. 

In  view  of  the  practiool  reaultt  of  the  improved  ednaalioB  of 
the  blind  In  other  oountriea,  the  Normal  College  and  Aoadamy 
of  Uiuie  was  founded  in  order  to  afford  aimilu  advaataget  te 
the  yauthfui  blind  of  the  United  Singdooi. 

The  eollege  wai  opened  in  March,  ISTS,  nnder  tha  diraetiaa 
of  a  oommittae.  including  memben  of  the  govaming  bodiea  <rf 
various  metropolitan  aooieUes  and  institntiona  for  the  bUa^ 
with  an  aiperiaaoed  priumpal,  and  a  staff  of  highly-tnlaad 
leaobars. 

Upwards  of  aevaD^  pupila  bon  LendoM  aad  athtr  large 


ttwu  h$m  batu  under  InilrnatioD ;  t,  namber  hkT*  >lT*&d)  left 
tb*  mUm,  kod  an  now  npiluir  emplOTsd  u  thoroagbly  oi 
ptUnt  piualbrto  tasen." 

Afl  ll  will  be  impteuUe  in  thi*  article  to  give  an;  )c(u 
•led  Bacoaiit  of  the  inMitatioiii  on  the  CoDtioent  and 
America,  we  will  briefi^  iketch  the  plui  of  working  ii 
Aw  of  die  moM  prognMivB. 


The  fidlowing  extnuita  from  addi 
fliM    European  Cot^rea  of   Teachen  of 
Vienna  in  1678,  will  beet  give  an  insight  Into  the  echoola 
of  BaziHij: — 

B..«..  Harr  Kvtmn',  •nparintandast  of  th«  PnparaUMy 

"""'•  AbMt  for  du  SI.'.<f  at  Hatminibarg,  pointad  om 
that,  "erwi  eaong  the  famillai  wlilsh  ara  not  verj  poor,  blind 
ahildfen  oftan  (roir  np  without  launlng  to  waih  or  faad  Chflm- 
•bItm,  with  huida  hanging  Mft  and  halplaaa  at  thair  ddal,  and 
thni  bMoma  mora  Inoap^le  than  tha  pooralt,  who  an  foroad 
to  exort  tbemHlTca  bj  tb*  aeoeullj  of  the  oais. 

If  UUT  ara  net  tanght  to  help  thanuelTM  at  homa,  it  1>  TSrr 
dlflonlt  to  tMoh  Iham  at  Hhool,  and  ai  the  aiirting  blind  in- 
rtitntloDi  oanuot  admit  Jonng  ohildreo  withoat  l^ulng  tha 
•duution  of  tha  oldar  onaa,  the;  oaght  to  b«  taaght  in  prapar- 
atory  Mbooli  ot  EindargirCau  Mparatelf,  whlsh  ihotdd  ba  ea- 
tabliibad  b;  the  State. 

In  the  prepatatoi;  Hhool  at  Hnbertniberg  in  Baiooj,  the 
flnt  thing  ^ued  at  ti  tha  itrangthaning  of  at  limbi,  then  ' ' 


■ad  to  IntprDre  thsir  m«ntal  oonditlon,  arouBing  In  their  mindi 
the  loire  of  Ood  and  of  trnth  aa  well  ai  eoDaoTaooe.  All  Ihli 
BOit  be  done  metbodioallj,  and  eaih  leuon  mut  be  given  Mp- 
aiatel;  and  rapeatadlj  ai  wall  u  molt  patienU;. 

Tha  shange  wrought  thai  li  wonderfal,  if  the  teaohers  are 
azperieoeed.  The;  mnit  ba  aneoaniged  to  move  about  ai  di- 
netad,  and  the  '  FrUbet  plajr  and  ezeroitei'wm  be  foand  ose- 
fbl.  PWtlDg  atriDi  at  Wther,  and  otber  DOaupadoni  whioh 
eonbina  plaj  with  work,  are  carried  on  wilh  advantage.  A 
goeit  maoagar  of  KiadBrgitrten  can  do  tbem  gT«at  good,  and 
grmnaitiea  give  them  the  power  of  aonCiotllng  theii  llmbf ;  but 
everj  aiereiae  mnit  be  finl  taogbt  tiiisl;. 

Objeet  ieuont  mnat  be  giieo  b;  meana  of  modeli,  itoffed  ani- 
inali,  birdi,  Bib,  Ac,  to  bring  out  the  powen  of  memory  and 
leaaon.     Simple  hjrmDi  and  batiada  are  praotlied. 

Ter;  little  tflohoical  woric  a»ii  be  taught,  eieept  making  mah 
baikflM,  Ac,  a*  the  chltdreu  are  all  under  ten.  Thla  Hhool  hag 
bean  sarrled  oD  Tor  eleven  ;ean,  and  the  beneflta  of  leaohiag 
blind  ohildren  n  earl;  are  platnl;  teen  b;  all  who  watoh  the 

Eigreu  whioh  thej  make  whea  remored  to  the  Blind  Inatlta- 
D ;  they  ara  lit  for  Independent  work  at  an  age  three  years 
leaa  than  the  average  of  thoae  who  do  not  go  tbroagh  It. 

Aa  the  ohildren  pati  through  the  iDitlUtlao  more  rapidi;, 
there  ia  also  mora  Toom  for  thon  who  become  blind  aa  adalta." 

or  the  National  Bli„d  /lUh'niKMt  at  DrenleD,  Dr.  Reiahard, 
the  diraetor,  laid — "  It  ii  organliad  io  that  the  working  Hhool 
forma  an  auantial  part  of  it,  and  when  ehildren  eater  lt,ooaaid- 
atation  ii  at  oneegivaa,  notonlyto  their  ph;deal,reUgtaaa,and 
latallHtnal  ediuatioD,  but  aln  to  their  Inatraotlon  In  work. 
Whilat  between  the  agaa  of  ail  and  elaren  theJ  lemain  la  the 
pnpaiatorr  Hhool,  and  Sad  laeihanatlbleooonpatloD  in  Frflbel't 
•jetem  of  pla;  and  exerelie. 

■Flajwork'  li  given  them  aa  the;  beoome  tit  for  It;  for  the 
fteliog  that  the;  oan  make  Hmething  uieful  r^oloe*  the  little 
vorkara  aad  exoitaa  their  aotWit;;  It  li  important  that  the; 
■honld  lean  earl;  to  aim  at  real  work.  The;  learn  to  plait  reed 
mat*,  which  It  an  eioelleat  meani  of  atreagthenliig  tha  mnaole* 
of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  the;  atao  make  little  nuh  baaketa. 

The  range  of  their  work  la  extended  when  the;  are  tranaferrad 
to  tlie  higher  olaea,  which  ia  nauallj  during  their  eleventh  year; 
and  (ton  that  time  UU  their  sonflrmation,  which  la  genarall;  at 
the  end  of  their  foarteenth  jear,  the;  have  at  leaat  tbrve  bodr^ 
work  aver;  da;  in  the  ihopi. 

Tha  work  of  the  girli  ia,  nnfortnnatal;,  mneh  teftriat«ll,  and 
It  i*  doubtful  whether  their  laaming  to  niake  baeketa  aad  rope 
it  without  injur;  to  their  aaaiUtulion.  Beaidea,  we  matt  not 
laae  tight  of  the  evila  aiialng  from  their  working  with  male 
overteera  and  workmen. 

Uenoa,  glrla  leara  in  general  onl;  knitting,  plating  eotmter- 
paoee,  ehair-oaoing,  halr-worklng,  and  nwlng — aa  mooh  at  ia 
"aqoired  for  maadlng  their  linen. 

air-work  haa  alread;  been  adopted  In  another  inititutloD, 


Hair-i 


qulokeat  knitter  oan  eoareel;  make  I  grOHhe 

The  ba;(  learn  either  baaket-maklng  or  ropa-maklng ;  the; 
learn  tn  the  rope  betor;  varloaa  kind*  of  light  work,  and,  when 
the;  have  been  eouflrmed,  ehoote  for  themMlvea  between  Iheae 
two  tradea,  their  maaolea  being  itrengthened  b;  altematel; 
being  emplo;ed  at  botii. 

It  li  ivportaut  to  oonildeT  the  gronnda  of  fitoen  Ibr  theee 
Vot,  111.-148 


tradei.  Sopa-making  reqnlrea  atrength  and  health  of  bod;,  Ibi 
mneh  of  the  work  matt  be  eairlad  on  in  plaoia  aipoaad  to  tha 
weathar;  and  baddta  thli  it  itqaliee  a  gnat  deal  of  duterttf 
whiohia  not  Indiapantable  in  baaket-maUng.  It  li  alia  of  great 
importanee  that  aaah  ihould  lean  the  tiade  In  whleh  heia  Moit 
likel;  to  auooeed  after  leaving  the  iaatitutJon;  for  the  great 
object  la  that  pupili  ihonld  be  fitted  for  Indapaident  Work 
aveatnaU;. 

All  thoH  who  nndantaod  the  aabjeot  ara  now  oonviooed 
that  the  blind  oanuot  be  reall;  helped  b;  bailding  aiylame. 
If  then  wen  three  tlmea  at  man;at;lama  aa  there  an  Hhoola, 
then  wonld  not  ba  room  for  all,  and  the  iamatei  would  never 
betatiaSed  with  theiroondttion.  Even  woman  pnfar  an  inde- 
pendent life  full  of  ean  to  tha  aameueaa  of  an  ■i;lnm,  when 
one  qnairalHrne  penon  ofUn  ambitteia  the  whole  life  of  tha 
inititutlon. 

If  then  it  aa;  poiribiUt;  of  eitabllthiag  pnplli  of  either  m 
■ithODt  expoalng  than  to  the  ritk  ot  loaing  their  health,  thera 
ean  be  no  doabt  tiiat  it  ii  to  be  preferred  to  placing  tham  In 
ae;lnmi. 

The  Dreaden  Blind  Inttltntlon  ii  managed  on  the  prinoiple 
that  the  puplla,  on  oommeneing  Independent  work,  reqaire 
naoh  aitlttanoe  bafon  the;  can  aupport  themMlvea  b;  it,  and 
that  the  inatltntlou  mnat  give  tlio  neoeeaar;  help.  The  director 
ot  the  Inatltation  makea  known  to  the  nanafaotareia  that  a 
Wind  worker  la  oomlng  to  aettle  near  them,  and  Induoei  Hm« 
of  the  tkoillie*  around  to  lake  an  interait  in  him,  and  rasom- 
mend*   bim  tbr  employment.     He  al»   iniert*   in   the  newt- 

Sapen  abort  Doticea  deiariblng  hit  oapacit;  for  work,  and  hit 
iffioult;  in  finding  onitomara,  An.,  and  reqneatlng  people  to  em- 
ploy him. 

The  ontfit  reqaired  for  pnpilt  on  leaving  the  initltatlan  eon. 
tiata  of  toola  and  clothing,  and  maleriali  mnat  alao  be  pnvldetl 
at  flrtt  The  ooat  of  thoH  i*  parti;  derra;ad  b;  the  fond  eitab. 
liahed  for  the  purpoai,  parti;  b;  the  lavinga  of  the  pnpilt,  and 
parti;,  If  neoeuar;,  b;  a  grant  from  the  pariah. 

'■  ' I  blind  worker  thonld  have  loma 

fbll;  Donflde,  and  Ih>m  whom  ha 
id  help  in  an;  time  of  temporary  difB 


It  la  indiipenuble  that 
ean  get  advice  a 


of  the  i 


it  Uking  a 


intereat  in  the  worker,  and  teeing  that  he  obeya  the  ralea. 
Thepurohate  of  raw  material  eanaea  the  greateat  dlDcaltj ; 
0  blind  man  baa  not  the  meana  of  baying  maoh  at  a  time,  and 
ott,  conaequeatl;,  pa;  highly  for  it;  thenfon  the  loalltatioa 
help*  him  by  bu;iDg  It  at  wholeeale  price*  and  letting  him  have 
■■ '—  '-  — "  "*"-     The  namber  of  hli 


it  at  the 

plltatii 
induatrloaa. 


rithei 


:    Faila. 


ited,  in  1873,  to  85,000  dollars,  labtcribod  In  all  naita 
If  the  eonutr;." 

Previous  to  tha  Franco-German  War,  Mr.  ■ 
Liebreich,  a  celebrated  oculist  and  practical 
friend  of  the  blind,  by  order  of  the  empress  of  the  French, 
prepared  a  report  in  regard  to  the  JntMufion  ImpiriaU 
dm  Jeuitet  Avmglti  of  Viiria,  in  which  he  ca;*  that  ^le 
institution — 

itabtithment  of  the  Btata,  io  whioh  cblldnn  of  both 
Hiai  deprived  of  sight  receive  an  intalleotual,  moaieal,  and  In- 
doitrlal  training.     Children  an  leoeived  at  the  age  ot  13  ;ean. 

usioiani,  taner*  of  pianos,  workmen  and  workwoman. 
During  the  laat  ten  yeart  110  male  pupil*  have  left  the  Inatj- 
lion,  ooncaming  whom  we  have  received  tatiifaotor;  luforma- 
in.  The  workwomen,  on  the  contrar;,  earn  bnt  ver;  llttlej 
nong  IS6  blind,  108  have  received  a  ver;  good  edaoatloa, 
liich  enanre*  to  them  an  eat;  and  icdapendent  living;  it  bare 
oeivad  an  alementar;  tnining,  and  have  not  been  pot  eotinl; 
beyond  tha  charge  of  public  charity. 

The  annoal  eipente  for  >0D  pupil*  1*  fer;  nearly  UO,aoe 
f>anet  (of  which  UB,000  fnaca  an  given  b;  tha  State),  making 
average  of  1200  fr.  (£48)  par  pupil, — the  workman  ooatiog 
ittle  leai,  the  artist  a  little  more.  Thia  sum  ia  not  eiceiaive 
the  ednoatioD  of  a  tuner,  a  profeagor,  or  an  organlit,  bat  It 
tainl;  ia  for  the  education  of  a  workman,  who  onl;  raoeivta 
elcmentar;  training,  and  i*  Dot  even  qnaliflad  to  earn  hi* 


Saudet,  ohlef  Inatmetor  of  the  ii 
approval  of  tbe  timultaneoaa  ednoati 
men.  He  aa;t,  'Bealliiag  from  the  : 
which   eziatt  betweeo   the  futun  of 


ilion,  aiprwiea  dit- 
>f  artlata  and  work- 
Ihe  great  dlSereaoe 
irganiit  or  a  piano 
.  m  on  the  other,  tbe 
appnotloea  regard  themMlvea  aa  lacrifioad;  thenfon  they  do 
all  the;  ean  to  become  tuners,  and  thna  often  lose  much  time  in 
fruitlet*  effort!  before  the;  reeign  theaiHlrea  to  beooma  work- 
in  then  loU  reluctantly.  On  quitting  the  ettabtlth- 
w  their  oeoupationa,  the;  are  not  habituated  to  aa- 
,  ntuming  to  their  indigent  familiea  they  regret  tha 
eomfortablaUteoftheinititntion,  and  flnall;  beooma  dltoonraged. 


722  '  Bt 

TOiwri  iM^  ordlDBrilr  to  work  with  pluo  raknnhotaren, 
ud  Bva  MiUj  IfiOO  fruiai  per  7Mr.'  If  a  lltU*  Utw  th*j  nra- 
«Md  1b  ofalainJDg  t.  town  aoDBMtloD,  Ibey  bkT*  no  dilBaaltj  In 
MAiiog  doobla  Ibftt  or  mora.  Botna  b*T«  eren  tnoMcded  In 
DDltiog  mumflutiir*  with  tDolng.  Tba  orguiiaU,  by  abtBioiiiK 
pluH  In  ohuriihti  kud  bj  gfring  mnaia  1««odi,  Tar;  idob  bbtb 
»  good  liTallbood. 

Id  ihort,  tba  tuaan,  orgBiniat*,  Bnd  tcMhari  haTs,  in  iplta  at 
thtir  Inflrmitr,  baooma  iadapandant  man,  •laroiilng  honareble 
ud  lasntlTa  praraHioDa;  fOEoo  bkre  muritd  uid  leajsd  f*aii- 
lis>,  otbara  fakTo  aome  to  tb*  i^d  ot  tbair  indigant  relMlTM. 

Vary  dilTannt  ia  the  lot  of  tba  blind  workmen,  wbo  b;  toiling 
witboat  ralBuUon  mao;  more  boara  tbkn  tigbt«d  workmaa, 
bBral7  aneoeed  In  gaining  »  part  of  wbU  tbaj  need  to  aapport 
tbamaalTot.  B7  paifeating  u  far  u  posalbla  tb«  Im^BBtrial 
training  of  tbe  inatitation,  a  greater  number  of  tba  mall  pnplla 
migbt  be  enabled  to  earn  300  or  400  fraaea,  bat  nana  far  aiesed 
thia  anm.  Tba  workwoman  aaldom  earn  mora  than  100  or  ISO 
franea  par  year." 

Auartoa.  "^^^  ioUitationa  of  AmericA  are  not  uyloma, 

but  in  the  tratet  mom  of  tbe  word  edacational 
estAblishmetila,  ia  which  the  bliDd,  withoat  reffaid  lo 
Ihtur  future,  receiTe  a  thorough  edncatiim.  The  Mind  in 
the  Uniled  Ettatea  are  aociBllj  far  above  thoM  of  B117  other 
ODQDtrj ;  large  nambera  of  them  become  emiaent  ichotara 
Mid  mifciciana,  and  eTen  their  blind  workioen  eDJ07  a  de- 
gree of  comfort  nnknown  ia  Eagland  or  on  the  Cwitinent. 

The  remlla  achieved  br  toe  Perkioa  Institution  at 
Beaton,  XJM.,  are  particalarlf  inatmotiTe.  High-clan 
maeinl  training  appeus  to  hare  been  commenced  there 
about  18  jean  ago,  prerioua  lo  which  time  llie  rcmlta  in 


whoae  Datoral  abilitiee  make  it  probable  that,  under  proper 
inatraction,  they  will  luooBed  ai  organtEl^  teacher*  of 
music,  or  piano  tuners,  and  gow  on  to  mj — "The  teaching 
of  rnuuc  and  plajing  is  now  the  largeat  Biogle  field  open 
lo  the  blind  at  a  meAng  of  nippott,  and  it  leems  to  be 
growing  larger.  People  are  becoming  more  diapoeed  to 
employ  them ;  and  as  they  go  forth  from  the  school  thej 
bare  more  and  more  f^und  of  hope  that  th^will  find 
opportnnitiee  to  earn  their  living  in  this  way."  The  whole 
tone  of  mind  among  the  musical  popils  has  been  changed, 
for  instMd  of  looking  forward  lo  the  fiiture  with  fear  and 
anxiety,  they  now  feel  a  well-gronnded  confidence  in  them- 
ielTca.  It  «eema  that  in  Boaton,  and  in  America  generally, 
the  blind  are  able  lo  earn  more  as  teachers  of  mnwc  than 
as  tatteiBj  which  ia  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  Mate  of  Ihia^ 
existing  m  Paris,  aod  may  arise  either  from  di&erencea  in 
the  condition  of  the  two  countrica,  or  from  the  training  for 
teachers  being  more  thoiongh  at  Boston  than  at  Paria ;  bnt 

TULB  L — Ointparbig  iKa  rtlativt  vilalitj  (ar  abiliin  to  raitl  da 
(o  faU  somUiiMJ  afwrmo*  s/  •*»>  Iowpuhui  Slan  hiHt 
oatf  0/  Snglaiui  ruptethtlg.     Caicalaud  (y  Ur,  S.  B.  Sili 


Ihdr  expertentw  is  identical  in  one  reapeo^  which  k,  ftat  the 
blind  wno  have  the  requisite  amount  of  taJeit  are  almoat 
certain  to  make  a  good  income  out  of  mnsic;  battoattaui 
this  end  they  must  aim  high.  It  will  not  do  to  be  equal  to 
the  average  seeing  teacher  or  tuner ;  they  mtMt  be  superior; 
and  this  Involvea  a  good  raoNcal  notatiai  with  fint-rale 
masters,  instmmaits,  and  applianoea,  and  above  all,  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  managers  and  teaeben  lo  over- 
oome  all  obatadea. 

A  few  paragraplis  &om  American  reporli  will  safficieally 
illtistrate  the  enC^teaed  viewi  held  in  that  ooonliy  in  r^ 
gard  lo  the  edncation  of  the  blind. 

"  A  aohoot  for  tba  bigber  eduoation  of  the  blind  ibooU  ba 
apaoiall;  adapted  to  tba  oondition  aad  waBti  of  the  parsoai  to 
ba  trained.  In  It  the  ooaraa  of  Mady  aboold  ba  tbe  nme  ai  in 
our  beat  aoUegei.     All    initmotion   aboold  be  oral,  and  tb*  an- 

{aratUB  and  modea  of  lllaatratioa  b«  addraaaed  to  the  tnMB. 
t  ahoald  be  aupplied  wlt^  teit-bookt,  mapa,  dligraat,  and  tba 
like.  In  raited  oharaatara.  It  ibould  hara  large  ooUeetioni  of 
modele  of  rarlooa  kinds,  luoh  aa  waighli,  meaaons,  tooli, 
muhiaary,  ud  the  Ilka;  manBlkini  and  models  thawing  tbe 
anatomy  ot  planta  and  auimali,  at  wall  u  their  ontward  fora. 
It  iboald  ban  oolleationa  of  ahalll,  oryitalt,  minoala,  and  thi 
like;  modali  ud  aaoUoni  ahoving  nologioal  atrata;  pbiloMBb- 
ioal  apparatna  adutad  to  tbe  toush ;  in  ibart,  erarytliiBg  that 
oaii  ba  repTCBantad  by  tugibia  foimi. 

It  wonid  amu«  thoaa  irbo  bare  not  nflaated  spoD  It  te  know 
bow  mneh  oan  ba  dona  in  thia  way.  BanndaiaDn,  the  blind  prt^ 
f^ior  of  malhamaitioa  in  Cambridge,  not  only  knew  ordinaiy 
mooay  irell,  bnt  he  waa  an  expert  nomiamatiil,  and  sonld  detaat 
oountarfeita  In  a  eoUeoUan  of  utlqna  oolna  batter  thaa  ordiaarj 
oould  do  by  the  eight. 


Snob  u  inatito 


liaaJd  h 


able  1 


A  ha^taaai 


aoholara.  It  ihonld  ttrmiih  apeoial  (boilitiat  for  tb* 
atndy  of  laogaagea,  anotent  and  modem,  of  iBalhaouIiija,  of 
pedagogy,  aod  eapeoially  of  muiio.  It  ahould  alao  be  well 
proTlded  with  averytbing  neaaaiary  in  a  good  eonta rvatory  of 
mnaio,  and  hare  fnndt  for  the  p^ment  of  oompatant  tMohwa. 

It  ia  evident  that  Ihare  are  a  large  number  ot  p 
whom  anob  an  Initltnte  woold  be  a  aon 
and  a  maana  of  prqiarattan  for  great  oi 

A  little  refleotlon  will  tbow  what  a  great  advantage  gaoereos 
onltore  would  b«  to  a  blind  man,  even  If  he  ware  to  be  only  a 
mniieiu.  Lai  him  be  erer  ao  aeoomplithed  in  hia  tmau^aU 
art,  he  It  ander  great  diiadTantogee  ai  eompBrad  with  hii  aom- 


then  poaaait,  and  of  oonrae  he  will  be  more  nearly  on  a  toval 
with  them,  and  more  salable  of  earning  a  liring  and  enjoying 
ft.  Hamaa  alfort  will  in  tneh  a  oaae  be  anooetdtal  la  aoBBter- 
aoting  the  prineipalevil  wbioh  flows  &om  the  Inflrmlty  of  blind- 
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inatitnUoBa,  of  whom  it  ia  kaown  whether  tbey  ware  living  in  1869  or  had  previooily  deoeated,  wai  110 ;  tbelr  avotace  aga  aa 
admiaaion  waa  T'7  yeara;  tbe  average  period  elapied  ilnoeadminion,  and  prerioai  to  tba  middle  of  the  year  1889,  was  IrS  yaaia; 
the  cumber  of  thote  who  died  before  tbe  end  0/  the  year  ISM  wat  30, — the  usmber  tarviving  in  IBfiS  being  ITI.     The  nnsbav 


H  Lifk  Table, 


e  aurviviug,  aooordlng  to  tbe  Iff 
Im  than  the  nnmbar  demuded  by  the  Haataohnaetit  Table,  whlob  deflaienoj  ia  B-fl  par  cent,  of  (ISO'S)  tbt 
Tbe  Bomber  that  ibould  be  lorrlring,  aaoording  In  the  SngUtli  L|ft  Table,  ia  I80-S.  Henoa  the  Bumber  o 
18-8. I*H  thu  the  number  demanded  by  the  Bnglith  Table,  wbi^  deflcienay  ii  9-9  per  oent.  of  (189-8)  the 
'  Calealited  ob  the  tHirapUon  thtl  the  t*erB(e  taa  on  tdralialOB  of  the  penoBi  whoaa  agat  wen  not  tpeoil 
BTsiac*  age  of  Iboee  whoee  agei  were  ipeclfled,  to  wit,  IG*  yeara.  ■  rii  laa 
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of  utut  inrrtvon  ralitlTa  to  tha  nambar  that  ihoald  surriTa  of  thoae  admitted  during  the  tbrae  ^aan  1844,  IBlfi,  and  184^ 
wu  aooording  to  the  HaMaahiuetta  Table,  8'9  par  oent.  of  (B8-8  +  37-3  -K  44-0  —  140'fi)  the  nambar  damaoded ;  and  Iba  deflslaBa; 
n  relatiTa  to  the  nambar  that  ihaold  lorviTa  of  IhoH  admitted  daring  tha  UTon  jaan  1339  to  ISIS  inoiojiv^ 


«u,  aooordlDg  lo  the  aame  lUh  labia,  S'T  per  m_ 
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:  ■urrlTBd  In  1859  wai  133 
Table,  than  the  namber  tha 


: — Ot  tha  nambar  of  paraoni  admitted  b>  the  abora-nienMonad  inititntloni,  batweao  the 
larriTlng  la  IS59  vai  88  par  oent,  Uu  aeoording  to  the  Maiuohiuettf  Life  Table,  and 
(h  Life  Table,  than  the  nnmber  that  ahonld  then  be  larriTiDg.  Of  the  number  of  per- 
38-10,  from  vbioh  tbe  arerage  time  elapiing  to  the  middle  of  1S69  wai  300  ;eara,  the 
ler  oent,  fan  aoeording  to  the  Hawiaabmetti  Table,  and  16-4  par  oent.  £««j  aoaordlDg  lo 
.  ibould  than  hare  been  nrrlving.  Of  the  namber  of  parwina  admitted  daring  the  nvm 
ime  aiapting  to  the  middle  of  1359  vat  IS'8  ^eaiB,  tha  nambar  that  larriTed  in  1859 
Haaaaohaaetlg  Table,  and  ll'l  pet  i)enL  tm  aooording  to  the  Bngliah  Table,  than  the 
iving. 


>y  Google 


BLOCH— BLOCK  HACHIKESY. 


"Tb»  oanhl  obierrer  w<ll  im  ■  aukad  differeuM  bitwem  .. 
hundnd  Tontlu  in  t,  blind  inttitntiOD  Mid  th»  una  sumbar  of 
boji  In  mn  ontinkr;  Mbool.  This  !■  a«pMl»1l7  tnia  of  ths  mala 
HZ.  Ha  will  And  ftmoug  tbe  blind  »  Urgsr  praportioa  of 
MtofulODi,  PKiTOv-aboatad,  uipiUr,  pallid,  noa  faebla  boy^ 
who  moT*  iIiiBglahlr  and  idod  tin;  ud  ■  nsaller  propartiDD 
of  Ihoie  ftill-ahHt«d,  ababbj,  roaj,  elwtie  onatona,  whom 
DOthiDg  «>B  hocD  lUlI,  Mid  aalblng  tin  aaC 

Kow,  it  the  bllad,  u  a  alut,  luTe  &  maoh  inuUor  que 
of  lifa  thui  Drdinarj  pemas,  it  miut  be  altbar  on  Hoon 
•onw  flaw  io  the  itock  wheUDi  Ihsj  apmng,  ot  of  mow  ' 
liaritr  Id  thair  moda  or  llh,  ladaosd  by  tbcir  Inflrmitf,  asBh  ai 
bodil;  inaotiTltj ;  but  It  probablj  nnilli  from  both  sauca.  AI 
anj  rats,  it  la  a  matter  worth  aoniidering. 

The  fongeing  tablsi  hare  bMQ  oaloolated  tnw 
TiljUltr  a^t,  fnrniahed  hj  •»**  Ameriean  State  Inatitn- 
SiiA  Mona  for  the  Blind— namelj,  thota  ot  New  Yoik, 

Ohio,  PanugjlTania,  Illinoii,  Ulatonri,  Tanneaeee, 
and  HBasaohuietta,  and  t,n  the  malu  ef  earaful  dianDBBiana 
of  data,  bj  far  the  molt  eiteotire  and  tnutwortliy,  it  ii  bo- 
liared,  yet  publiihed  in  any  conntry. 

In  eaoh  of  Lhiwe  tablet  tbe  unmbar  of  the  blind  aotnally  mr- 
Tlving  Id  1859  are  eompand  with  ths  nnmbara  that  lAoatd  then 
be  aarTiTinB,  aooording  to  two  ditTannt  Life  Tablai— flrat,  thi 
UaiiaehnntU  Lifa  Table,  prwarad  by  Mr.  Elliott,  trom  thi 
State  Canaai  and  Kegiitntion  Batumi  for  the  year  1S«I>;  and 
•eoondly.the^ngliib  Lifa  Table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Fan  of  Lon- 
doB,  tram  the  relurDi  for  the  year  184!. 

Aaoording  to  the  Brat  Ubie,  it  aopaan  tba^  of  the  anttra  1103 
panOQi  admitted  whole  after  hiitory  i>  known,  8T8  now  aur- 
Tiie,  whenai  the  Lifa  Table  of  HuiaohaietU  ealli  for  abqal 
070  lurYivDTg,  thereby  Indioating  that  the  power  of  the  blind, 
repniented  by  the  retarni  of  tLeie  inatitutioni,  to  reiiat  da- 
itnutiT*  influenoei  ii  abont  9  per  oent  (10-3}  Jew  than  that 
of  the  population  of  all  England,  and  that  Iha  nanber  ol 
daatha  ia  ftvm  SO  to  SO  par  e«it.  grtam,  aoeordlog  to  tbe  tablei 
employed  Ibr  the  oompuiaon,  than  the  number  required  by  aaeh 


avarua  dnntion  of  lifa  would  be  muoh  leu.     We  ihoald 

ably  And  tbe  atarage  amonnl  of  Tital  fbree,  or  power  to 

deatniatlTe  agenoiei,  to  be  nearly  one-fifth  lata  than  that  of 
erdinary  penoni. 

It  1(  well  known  that  the  blind  ai  a  olaai  ara  h^>py,  oonlentad, 
and  aheerful.     There  an  eieepCions,  of  ooane,  and  It  ii  nn- 


(brtnnate  that  Milton  ahoold  hare  b 


ooj,  and  hii  wordt 
-    u  of  nnfoT 


>oet  and  isbolar  m 


kei  hil  example  i 


ungnage  o 
Don  admin 


There  hare  heei 
in  Ihii  nipeot,  for  Ibay  laC  forth  in  their  Uvea  and  eanreriation 
the  niblime  moral  height  to  which  men  may  attain  by  graaping 
eonrageonaly  the  netUe  miifortune,  and  'plneking  thenoa  the 
fiawer '  happlneae."  (r.  J.  c) 

BLOCH,  Mask  Eliezer,  a  Oennan  natuTalist,  bora  at 
iaabu^  of  very  poor  Jewish  parents,  about  the  jear 
1730.  Having  eDler«d  the  employment  of  a  surgeon  at 
Himborg,  he  was  enabled  by  his  own  exertions  to  supply 
the  want  of  earlj  ediicalioa,  and  made  great  progress  in 
the  study  of  analom/,  as  wM  ss  in  the  other  departmenia 


in  the  bodies  of  olber  animals,  which  gained  llie     

ollerad  by  the  Acadetnj  of  Copenhagen.  Many  of  hia 
papeis  on  different  subjects  of  natural  history,  couiparalire 
anatomy,  and  physiology,  were  published  in  the  collections 
of  the  various  academies  of  Qermnny,  Holland,  and  Bussia, 
particularly  in  that  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Naturalists 
at  Berlin.  But  his  gretieat  work  was  his  AUgemeine 
Natwoaekielite  der  Fiieke  (12  vols.,  17B2-951,  which  occu- 
pied the  labor  of  a  considerable  Dortion  of  nis  liie,  and  ia 
considered  lu  hare  laid  the  fouadations  of  the  science  of 
ichtliyology.  The  publicaUon  was  encouraged  by  a  large 
subscription,  aud  it  passed  rapidly  through  five  editions 
in  German  and  in  French.  Bloch  made  Itttle  or  no  alter- 
ation in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  Artedi  and  Lin- 
nieuSj   although  he   —    " '   '-    '--'--' —    -   *      ■' 


classification  some  modifii^iona  depending  on  the  alruc- 
ture  of  the  gills,  cepecially  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  fifth  gill,  without  a  bony  arch.  To  the  number  of 
genera  before  eatabliabed  he  found  it  necenary  to  add 
nineteen  new  ones;  and  he  described  176  new  species, 
man;  of  tbem  inhabilanla  of  the  remoCeat  parts  of  the 


cean,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  colots,  oi 

aritv  of  their  forms,  as  mnch  ol' 

a  of  scientific  carioaity.     In  1797  he  paid  i 


ich  objects  of  popolar  adraiiatim 
,  In  1797  he  piud  a  visit  to  Varia, 
order  10  examine  the  large  coliectiooa  of  sudi  aulgeoi 
of  natural  history  aa  had  been  inaccessible  to  faim  on  ihs 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  be  returned  to  BoIId  by  war  of 
Holland.  His  health,  which  bad  hitherto  been  tmimpaind, 
began  now  to  decline.  He  went  to  Carlsbml  for  lb  re- 
corery,  but  his  conatitutiou  was  ezluusted  and  he  died 
there  on  the  Slh  of  Auinist,  1799. 

BLOCE  MACHINERY.   A  b1o<A  isaessewithitaon- 
tained  pulley  or  palleya,  by  meansof  whidi  wei^ljoljaca 
hoisledor  lowered  with  facility.    ThereisnMhingiatlie 


appearanoe  of  a  block  which,  to  ai 


B/e,  w 


require  any  stretch  of  mental  ingenuity  or  of 
mannal  dexleritj  to  mannhcture.  It  is  a  machine  appar- 
ently so  rude  in  its  structure,  and  so  simple  in  its  con- 
trivance, that  the  name  was  probably  given  to  it  from  its 
general  resemblance  to  a  log  of  wood,  aa  is  obviously  the 
case  with  a  butcher's  block,  a  barber's  block,  the  block  of 
the  executioner,  Ac.  Of  the  two  constitunit  parta  oi  a 
ship'a  block,  the  external  Adl  and  the  internal  Aam, 
every  carpenter  might  make  the  one,  and  evoy  turner  iba 
other;  but  still  block-making  is  a  separate  branch  of  trade, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  tbe  whole  effldency 
of  the  block  depends  upon  the  proper  proportioiis  being 
observed  between  the  various  parts  and  the  »aear»ej  with 
which  they  are  adjusted. 

Mr.  Walter  Taylor  of  Sonthsmplon  took  oat  a  patent  in 
the  year  1781,  to  secure  the  ben^l  of  some  impn 
he  had  made  m  the  construction  of  the  sheaves, 
shaped  the  shells,  cot  the  dmber,  Ac,  by  ma 
driven  by  water,  and  carried  on  so  extensive  a  maQabetore 
of  blocks  as  to  be  able  to  contract  for  neiarij  Ihe  whole 
'"pplv  of  blocks  and  blockmakera*  wares  required  for  the 
BoftheHoyalNavj;,  Mr.'DunsternlleorPlTmoathhad 
limilar  set  of  auuhines  wrought  by  hoiae~power.  Beth 
his  blocks  and  Taylor's  were  said  to  be  tnperior  to  those 
constructed  bj  the  hand,  thou^  slUI  defi^eat  in  many 


wonld  appear  that  it  was  the  enormous  qnantity  of 
blocks  consumed  in  the  course  of  a  long  protracted  war 
that  first  called  (he  attention  of  the  Admiralty  or  Navy 
Board  to  the  possibility  of  some  reduction  being  made  in 
the  expense  of  so  important  an  article,  and  to  the  impm- 
dence  of  depending  entirely  on  a  single  contiactor.  On 
these  oonsideiatiotts,  it  s         '    '  •     ■  .     ■ 


making  blocks  there.  About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Brunei 
had  completed  a  working  model  of  cert^n  mschinea  tar 
constructing,  by  an  improved  method,  the  shells  and  sheava 
of  blocks.  This  model  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admimltj,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  Mr.  Bruael'a  more  ingenious  mnchinerr. 
The  advantages  to  be  gained  were  those  common  to  all 
ises  in  which  machine  work  supersedes  hand  labor,  and 
consisted  in  the  fact  that,  after  the  proper  sises  of  each 
part  had  been  determined  by  careful  calculation  and  ex- 
perience, the  machine  could  be  made  to  observe  these  sises 
with  unerring  accuracy,  and  so  avoid  all  variations  due  to 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  workman  ;  tfaoe  coo- 
siderations  are  in  blocks,  perhaps  more  than  in  moat  things, 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Another  advantage  was,  that 
the  blocks  could  be  made  by  Bnmel's  machinery  about  30 
enL  cheaper  than  hand-made  blocks  had  been  previ- 
ously  obtained  by  contract,  and  the  importance  of  this  to 
the  Admiralty  in  those  days,  when  all  ships  were  so  heavily 
;ed,  having  no  steam  to  supplement  their  sail  power, 
be  siifficientty  seen  when  it  is  stated  thai  the  remunera- 
tion which  Brunei   was  to  receive  tor  his  iaveation  was 


1  allowance  of  a  guinea  a  day  for  about  six  veais  while 
igagcd  on  the  work,  and  was  pud  £1000  for  uis  working 
model — tbe  total  amount  paid  to  Brunei  for  the  invention 
amounting  to  about  £20,000. 

The  process  may  be  described  as  follows : — Pieces  td 
wood  are  cut  roughly  to  Ihe  siie  of  the  block,  and  the  Gnl 
,tion  is  then  performed  by  ths  horiag-matiMi^  wbich 
a  hole  for  the  pio,  and  one,  two,  or  three  holes,  aa 
ase  may  be,  for  single,  donble,  or  treble  hloc^  (o 
re  the  first  stroke  of  tbe  mortising  chisel;  the  blodi 


is  next  takcD  to  the  mortuing-nadaiie,  where  the  mortise 
«r  mortisM'  for  the  sbeiiTeB  ire  cut ;  &Rer  thii,  to  a  mreular 
•oo,  cWTeiiimtly  omuiKed  for  cutting  off  the  comers  ind 
•to  praptuing  the  block  for  the  thaping-madime,  which  con- 
■ista  priooipallj  of  two  equal  and  parallel  circular  wheels 
mama  on  the  same  axis,  to  which  one  of  them  is  firmly 
fixed,  ODt  on  which  the  other  it  made  to  slide ;  so  that 
tlMM  two  wheels  mar  be  placed  at  bdt  KiTen  distAUce  from 
'«aeh  other,  and  blocks  of  any  eise  aamilted  between  their 
two  rims  or  peripheries.  For  this  purpoB^  lx>th  rims  are 
jividtd  into  ten  equal  parts,  for  the  reception  of  ten 
blocks,  which  are  firmtj  fixed  between  the  two  wheels. 
When  the  dooble  wheel  with  its  ten  attached  blocks  is  put 
in  motion,  the  outer  surface  of  the  blocks,  or  those  which 
are  farthest  from  the  centre,  strike  against  (he  edge  of  a 
chisel  or  koqm  fixed  in  a  moTabla  frame,  which,  being 
made  to  alide  m  a  cnrTed  direction  in  the  line  of  the  axis, 
cuts  Ihcse  outward  (aces  of  the  blocks  to  their  proper  curv- 
ature. A  contriyuice  is  attached  to  the  cutting  tool  which 
Allows  of  the  ourratnre  b^ng  altered  in  auT  required  war. 
One  side  being  shaped,  the  leu  blocks  are  then,  by  a  giogle 
operotioD,  e«(£  turned  one  foorlh  part  ronnd,  and  another 
•ide  is  exposed  to  the  cuttinK  instmmeat  moving  in  the 
•sme  direction  as  before.  A  third  aide  is  then  turned  out- 
wards, and  after  that  the  fburth  side,  when  the  whole  ten 
blocks  are  completely  shaped. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  wheels  revolve,  and  (he 
great  weight  yhih  which  their  peripheries  ate  loaded, 
wovkj  make  it  dangerous  to  the  workmen  or  byitaaden, 
it  bf  the  viotenoe  of  the  oentrifngai  foro&  an;  of  the 
blocks  should  happen  to  be  thrown  off  in>ia  the  rim  of  the 
'wheels ;  (o  prevent  the  posdbilitf  of  snch  an  accident,  an 
iron  cage  or  guard  is  placed  between  the  workman  and  the 
machine. 

The  last  operation  is  performed  by  the  teortn^^naekine, 
whicb  cuts  a  groove  to  receive  the  binding  or  strapping  of 
the  block.  The  binding  may  be  of  iron  or  rope,  ana  is 
▼err  frequently  of  wire  rope. 

TJit  Shtata. — The  machinery  employed  fi>r  making  this 
jwrt  of  the  block  consists  of  a  eirniJar  sow,  hjr  which  the 
log  is  cut  into  plates  of  ^e  thicknen  required  for  the 
atwavee,  sccoidtng  to  their  several  diameters.  These 
plates  are  next  carried  to  a  crown  sow,  which  bores  the 
central  hole,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  them  to  a  per- 
fect (orcle  of  the  assigned  diameter.  The  sheave,  thus 
■haped,  is  next  bioiight  to  the  eoatuig  omkAvm^  i  piece  of 
meoianifm  not  inferior  in  ii^enuity  (o  the  shapms  machine 
for  the  shells.  A  small  cutter,  iu  travetring  round  the  cen- 
tral bole  of  the  sheave,  forma  a  groove  Ibr  the  insertion  of 
the  eaai  or  hwA,  the  shape  of  which  is  that  of  three  semi- 
4nrclee,  not  concenlrio  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  sheave, 
but  each  having  a  centre  equally  distant  °rom  that  of  the 
•heave.  The  manner  in  which  the  cutter  traverses  from 
the  first  to  the  second,  and  from  this  to  the  third  semicircle, 
After  finishing  each  of  them,  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  So 
very  exact  and  accurate  b  this  gioove  cut  (or  the  reception 
of  the  metal  eoak,  and  so  nniform  in  their  shape  and  size 
Are  the  latter  cast,  the  cudng  b«ng  made  not  in  sftnd  but 
in  iron  moulds,  that  they  are  invariably  found  (o  fit  each 
other  BO  nicety  that  the  tap  of  a  hammer  is  sufficient  to  Gx 
the  coak  in  its  place.  The  coaks  are  cast  with  small  groovea 
«r  channels  in  the  inside  of  their  tubes,  which  serve  to 

_  ..  .  ,  ,  iw  Uken 

to  the  ^i-iiiiag-machiae,  which  is  kept  in  constant  motion. 
In  costing  the  coaks  a  mark  is  left  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  three  semidrclea.  This  mark  is  applied  by  a  boy  to 
the  point  of  the  moving  drill,  which  speedily  goes  throogh 
the  two  coaka  and  ^e  inteTmedlat«  wood  of  the  sheave. 
Bivets  are  ^t  in  these  holes  and  clenched  by  hand.  The 
next  operation  is  performed  by  \iie  faeina-machme,  which 
has  two  cutters,  so  arranged  as  to  finish  the  side  and 
groove  (he  edge  simultaneously ;  then  the  hole  for  the  pin 
IS  enlarged  to  its  exact  dae  by  the  braadiMg-iiuKiiite.  The 
pins,  which  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  block,  are 
BOW  made  at  Porlsmonth,  not  of  iron  but  of  sIm^  carefiiily 
tempered  by  special  appliances.  They  are  turned  by  a 
teff-aetiag  loMi,  and  are  then  reduced  to  the  exact  required 
diameter,  and  potiahed  in  the  pm^poUMng  macAtns.  They 
are  also,  in  this  machine,  subjected,  to  a  proof  strain  pro- 
portitmal  to  thar  sectional  area,  and  thus  the  strength  of 
tiie  pin  is  guaranteed. 

The  blocks  are  invariably  made  of  English  elm,  the 


^T<dn  of  the  wood  running  lengthwavs  of  the  block;  bat 
in  Germany  recently,  blocira  have  been  made  with  the 
of  the  wood  running  across  Uie  block,  the   i 


Three  machines  of  each  descrip^on  for  each  operation, 
up  to  and  including  the  facing-machine,  are  required.  The 
smallest  sited  madiines  will  make  blocks  of  from  4  Inches 
to  7  inches  In  length,  the  second  size  from  8  inches  to  11 
inches,  and  the  largest  from  12  incha  to  17  iuchee.  Two 
sises  of  the  broathtng-matMrie,  and  one  pin-polMing  tna- 
cAtne,  are  suffident.  Blocks  larger  than  17  inches  are 
made  by  hand,  26  inches  being  the  largest  used  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

As  will  he  seen  from  the  forgoing  aocount,  all  macbiDe- 
made  blocks  are  cutout  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood;  whereas 
hand-made  blockik  larger  than  about  8  ioches,  are  usually 
made  in  pieces,  filled  in  at  the  ends  and  riveted  together. 
It  is  questionable  whether  a  block  so  made  it  not  stronger 
than  one  cut  oat  of  the  solid  as  in  the  latter  case  tbe 
short-grained  wood  at  the  ends  of  the  mortises  is  veir 
liable  to  give  way.  In  hand-made  blocks  the  brass  coaK 
or  tail  of  (he  sheave  is  not  made  of  the  peculiar  shape 
deecribed  for  machine-made  blocks,  bnt  la  usually  of  a 
drcular  shape. 

The  machinery  for  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  on  Brunei's 
plans,  was  made  by  Maudslay,  whose  finn — now  the  very 
eminent  firm  of  Maudslar  Sons  and  Field — has  since 
supplied  block-making  machinerv  (o  the  Spanish,  Tatkish, 
and  Russian  Clovemmenis,  and  also  to  Chatham  Doekyaid; 
the  last  mentioned,  however,  has  never  been  used,  as  the 
machinery  at  Portsmouth  is  canable  of  supplying  all  the 
dockyards,  the  demand  for  blocks  being  much  less  for  the 
steamships  and  ironclads  than  it  was  fonnerly  for  the  old 
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that  QO  private  firm  has  yet  . 
whole  of  the  blocks  used  in  merchant  ships  are  made  hj 
hand-labor,  asusted  by  a  lathe  and  two  or  three  other 
'      lechanical  conlrivances.  {T,  H.) 

lEADK'  It  appears  to  have  been  the  andent 
■  he  outset  of  a  war  to  forbid  hf 
the  part  of  neutrals  with  the 
enemy,  and  to  treat  as  enemies  all  those  who  ooDtravened 
the  prodamatioa ;  and  neutrals  acquiesced  tacitly  in  thb 
praatice  imtil  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  In 
the  conne  of  that  century  the  andent  practice  came  into 
question,  as  Impo^i^  on  (he  commerce  of  neatrals  an  in- 


™rt  of  belligerents,  aL_ _. 

Bellif^erents,  however,  have  stilt  maintained,  without  any 
question  on  the  part  of  neutrals,  the  practice  of  inteiceptiiw 
supplies  going  over  sea  to  an  enemy  under  certain  condi- 
tions, namely,  when  a  belligerent  has  invested  an  enemy's 
port,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  enemy  lo  anrrenaer 
from  the  &ilure  of  supplies,  and  for  that  object  a  stoppage 
of  all  supplies  to  such  port  has  become  a  neceeeary  opera- 
tion of  the  war.  Any  attempt,  under  such  circumstances, 
ou  the  put  of  a  neutral  merchant  to  introduce  sunpliea 
into  the  invested  port  is  a  direct  interference  witn  the 
operations  of  the  war,  and  is  inconsistent  with  neutrality, 
and  it  accordingly  subjects  the  offending  party  to  be  treated 
as  an  enemy  bv  the  belligerent  The  Question,  What  con- 
stitutes such  abelligerent  investment  of  an  enemy's  port  as 
to  create  an  obligation  on  the  port  of  neutrals  to  abstain 
from  attempting  to  enter  it,  has  been  much  controverted 
since  the  "armed  neutrality"  of  1780;  but  all  uncertainty 
as  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  decision  in  each  case 
must  proceed,  has  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  declaration  of 
the  powers  assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  in  1856,  that 
"  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effectives  that 
ia  to  say,  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to 
prevent  access  to  the  enemas  coast."  The  qneation  of  fact 
will  alill  be  a  subject  for  judidal  inquiry  in  each  case  of 
capture,  whether  the  cou(ntions  under  which  a  blo<^ade 
has  been  maintained  satisfj'  the  above  declaration.  If  an 
asserted  blockade  is  maintained  in  a  manner  which  satisfiea 
the  above  dedaration,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  an 
enemy's  coast  which  may  be  placed  under  blockade.  There 
is  also  a  general  consent  amongst  nations  that  a  neutral 
merchant  must  have  knowledge  of  a  blockade  in  order  to 
be  liable  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  for  attempting  to  break 
it;  but  there  is  not  any  uniform  practioe  amoD^  n 
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DO  tbU  tmly'ect  further  than  that  when  ft  blockade  hag 
become  notorioua,  the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  presDined 
■gainst  every  neutral  veeael  which  attempls  to  enter  tbe 
blot^aded  port.  On  Ibe  other  hand,  where  a  blockade  is 
Dot  notorioDC,  it  is  ia  accordance  with  the  prai^ce  of 
Datlona  to  give  eome  notice  of  it  to  neuttali;  and  this 
notice  maj  be  comniuaicated  to  them  either  by  actual 
warning  given  to  each  nentral  veseel  which  seekii  to  cron 
the  line  of  blockade,  or  by  a  conslmctive  wamiog  to  all 
neutrals  resulting  from  an  official  notification  of  the 
blockade  on  the  part  of  the  blockading  power  to  all  powen 
in  ami^  with  it  It  ia  a  growing  practice,  if  not  atti^ther 
an  eeCabliahed  practice,  amongHt  nations  which  accrnlit  to 
one  another  resident  envoj^  for  belligerents  to  notify 
diplomatically  to  the  neutral  powers  the  fact  that  they 
have  placed  an  enemy's  port  under  blockade;  and  it  is  tbe 
mle  of  the  piiie  conrls  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  hold  that,  where  such  an  official 
notification  has  been  made,  all  the  subjects  of  the  neutral 

givers  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  blockade, 
ther  powers,  amongst  which  France  may  be  mentioned, 
have  been  accustomed  to  direct  their  blockading  cniiseni 
to  give  warning  of  tbe  blockade  to  each  vessel  that  attempts 
to  cross  the  line  of  blockade,  and  not  to  capture  any  vessel 
unless  she  attempts  to  break  the  blockade  after  such  wam- 
logi  but  tbe  practice  of  France  agrees  with  the  practice 
of  other  powers  in  not  ^viug  such  warning  aAer  a  block- 
ade has  become  notorious.  There  is,  farther,  a  general 
practice  amongst  nations  to  treat  the  act  of  sailing  with  an 
Intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  ss  an  unneutral  act, 
which  will  warrant  the  capture  ol  a  neutral  merchant  vessel 
by  a  belligerent  cruiser  on  any  part  of  the  high  seas,  unless 
clear  evidence  is  forthooming  from  the  captured  vemel  that 
the  intention  baa  been  abandoned,  or  that  its  execution  wag 
contingent  on  the  blockade  being  raised.  After  a  port  has 
been  placed  under  blockade,  egress  is  prohibited  to  all 
neatrd  vessels,  except  to  such  as  have  entered  the  port 
before  the  blockade  was  established,  if  they  come  out  either 
in  ballast  or  with  cargoes  taken  on  board  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  blockade.  No  warning  is  required  to 
ai^t  such  vessel  with  a  knowledge  of  the  olockade,  and  if 
SDj  such  vessel  should  succeeu  in  passing  through  the 
blockading  squadron  it  becomes  liable  to  caoture  as  good 
prise  by  a  belligerent  cruiser  on  any  part  of  the  high  seas, 
until  it  has  reached  its  port  of  destination,  when  the  o&noe 
Is  oonsidered  to  be  purged.  Under  the  ancient  practice 
both  ship  and  cargo  were  confiscable  (or  the  breach  of  a 
blockade,  and  even  tbe  captain  and  crew  were  liable  to  be 
treated  as  enemies.  A  milder  practice  Is  now  generally 
observed  as  r^^rds  the  captain  and  crew,  and  a  certain 
eqni^  Is  administered  in  the  British  and  American  priie 
conrls  towards  the  owners  of  cargo,  where  the  ship  and 
the  cargo  do  not  belong  to  the  same  parties,  and  the  owneis 
of  the  cargo  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  or 
luve  bean  unable  to  countermand  the  shipment  of  the  cargo 
since  the  blockade  has  become  known  to  Lhem.  In  such 
cases  the  cargo  Is  released,  although  the  ship  may  be  right- 
fllUr  condemned  to  the  captors.  {t.  t.) 

BLOIS,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Loir-et'Cher 
la  France,  is  dtuated  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on 
the  steep  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  35 
tallies  aw.  of  Orleans,  in  47°  S'  N.  lat.  and  1"  29'  E. 
long.  It  is  united  by  a  bridge  of  the  I7th  century  with 
the  suburb  of  Vienna  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
bouses  of  the  older  part  of  the  town  are  frequently  of  an- 
tiquarian interest,  and  the  streets,  which  are  in  many  cases 
rather  stairways  than  streets,  have  often  a  picturesque 
appearance.  The  castls  [s  an  immense  gtnicture  built  at 
different  periods,  part  as  early  as  the  I3th  century.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Louis  XII.,  and  ig  noted  ag  the  scene  of 
the  sssaiBination  of  the  duke  of  Ouise  and  his  brother  the 
eardliul  by  command  of  Henry  III.  Among  the  other 
remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  ara  the  HOlel  de  Ville, 
the  episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  prefecture,  the 
cathedral  of  Sl  Louis  (a  modem  structure),  and  the  churches 
of  St  Vincent  and  St.  Nicholas.  An  ancient  aqueduct, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  by  the  Bomans,  conveys  the  water  of 
several  springs  to  a  TeservDii\  whence  it  is  distributed  to 
diSerant  parts  of  the>lown.  filois  is  the  seal  of  a  bishopric 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  hag  a  communal  cottege,  a 
normal  school,  and  two  diocesan  seminaries ;  an  exchange, 
■  hospital,  a  theatre,  a  botanical  garden,  a  public  library, 
■ndanagriculturalsociety.   It manu&ctures gloves, hosiery, 


hardware,  and  pottei;,  and  hss  a  conndeiable  trade  in 

wine,  brand;^!  and  timber.  Population  iti  1372,  17,47&. 
Though  possibly  existing  under  the  Boman  empire,  Blois  is 
first  distinctiy  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  In  the  6th 
century,  and  does  not  become  of  much  importanoe  till  the 
0th  or  10th,  when  it  forms  the  diief  town  of  a  coantship. 
Prom  that  date  It  appeals  very  frequently  in  "Freoch  his- 
tory. In  1577  and  1688  the  Siates-Qenend  were  held  In 
the  dtv. 

BLOMFIELD,  Chaklbb  Jausb,  bishop  of  Loodon, 
WHS  bom  on  the  29th  Ha^,  1786,  at  Bnry-SL-Edmnnd'i. 
He  received  his  first  education  at  his  Ikthers  school  in  thai 
town,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  grammar  school, 
where,  under  the  able  instruction  of  the  Bev.  M.  T.  Becher, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  an  unusually  sonnd  and  thorough 
classical  scholaiship.  His  career  at  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  which  he  entered  in  1S04,  wag  brillisnL  He 
gained  the  Browne  medals  for  I^in  and  Greek  odes,  and 
carried  off  the  Craven  gcholaiship.  In  1S08  he  graduated 
as  third  wrangler  and  first  medalist,  and  in  the  (bllowing 
year  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College.  He 
first-fruils  of  his  scholarahip  was  an  edition  of  tbe  Pnma- 
Iheut  of  .£schylug,  in  ISIO ;  this  wag  followed  by  editiom 
of  the  Sqitem  eonlra  Tixbai,  Pma,  Choephora,  and  Ago- 
»i«mn<m,  of  Callimachns,  and  of  the  fragmenli  of  Sappho, 
Sophron,  and  AIcbus.  Blomfield,  bowerer,  soon  c^«ed 
to  devote  himself  to  mere  scholarship.  He  had  been 
ordained  in  ISIO,  and  held  for  a  short  time  the  coracy 
of  Chesterford.  He  wag  then  presented  to  the  redory  of 
Quarrington,  and  shortly  aflenrards  to  that  of  Dunton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  remained  for  about  live  yesis. 
In  1817  he  was  moved  to  the  benefices  of  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Chesterford  and  Tuddenham,  and  he  was  in  the  same 
year  appointed  private  chaplain  to  Howlev,  bishop  of 
London.  In  ISIQ  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Liverpool  to 
the  rich  livinz  of  St  Botolph's,  Blshopsgate,  and  in  1S2S 
he  became  archdeacon  of  Cotchester.  Two  yeais  later  he 
was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  and  in  that  posittoQ 
began  his  career  of  incessant  l^rar  for  the  advancement 
of  the  church.  Many  reforms  were  needed  in  the  dioocse, 
and  the  new  bishop's  energr  and  ardor  succeeded  in 
effecting  much,  though  not  without  stirring  np  enemies. 
In  1828  he  wss  transferred  to  a  wider  sphere  of  activity, 
being  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  This  important 
office  he  held  for  eight- and-twenty  years,  laboring  inces- 
sanUy  in  a  field  where  uuremitlinE  exertion  was  ^Molulely 
necessarv.  He  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the  endeavor  to 
extend  iXe  influence  and  efficiency  of  the  church,  and  his 
strenuous  activity  was  not  without  reeulL  In  all  political 
or  social  movements  which  concerned  the  church  tbe  bishop 
took  B  prominent  part  He  was  noted  ss  being  one  of  the 
beet  debaters  on  the  episcopal  bench  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  he  took  a  leading  position  in  the  action  for  ehnrch 
reform,  which  culminated  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion; and  he  did  much  for  the  extension  of  ibe  colonial 
episoopate.  His  health  gave  way  under  his  unceasing 
labors,  and  in  1356  he  was  permitted  to  resign  his  birimp- 
ric,  retaining  Fulbam  palace  as  his  residence,  along  with 
a  pension  of  £6000  per  annum.  He  died  at  Fnlham  on 
the  5tii  August,  1857.  In  private  life  Blomfield  was  warm- 
hearted, genial,  and  kindly ;  he  was  (bod  of  travelling  and 
of  intellectual  aociety,  in  which  he  was  well  qualified  lo 
shine.  His  published  works,  exclusive  of  those  above 
mentioned,  consist  of  charges,  sermons,  lectures,  and  pam- 
phlets, and  of  a  ManurU  o/'  Privalt  and  Family  JVaiftn.  He 
wag  s  frequent  contributor  lo  ttie  quarterly  reviews,  chiefly 
on  classical  subjects.  An  admirable  memoir  has  been  pnb- 
lished  by  the  bishop's  son,  Memoirt  of  CharUt  JoNW  Blom- 
field, D.D.,  Biihop  a/  London,  vUh  SeUeOota  fixm  kit  Oat- 
rapondatee,  edited  by  his  son,  Alfred  Blomfield,  HA, 
&c,  13S3.  See  also  Biber,  Bishop  BlamfiM  and  Ui  TSmtt^ 
1857. 

BLONDEL,  David,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  diitin- 
guigbed  by  his  proficiency  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  his- 
toiy,  was  bom  at  Ghalong-sur-Hame  in  1591,  and  died  in 
1665.  In  1650  he  succeeded  G.  J.  Voesins  in  the  profe*- 
sorsbip  of  history  at  Amsterdam.  Hii  works  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  ramarkable  even  at  that  period  ™ 
obscurity  of  style.  The  most  celebrated  of  tbem  was  the 
diasertation  on  Pope  Joan,  in  vrhich  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  (he  whole  story  was  a  mere  myth.  Cooaider- 
able  Protestant  indignation  was  excited  against  him  am 
account  of  this  book. 
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BLOUD.    8m  AR1.T0KT  and  PnTfliouoT. 

BLOOD,  Thokaa,  generally  known  bj  the  sppellttlon 
of  Cbfend  Blood,  was  ■  disbuided  officer  of  the  Pkrlia- 
mcntaTT  irmj'.  Bearing  a  grudge  ag»init  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  who  bad  defeated  a  oooapiTacj  he  engtwed  in  to 
•orpriBe  the  cattle  of  Dublin,  Blood  sdied  the  duke  one 
■usbt  in  hit  ooach  In  SL  James's  Street,  and  carried  hitn 
off  a  considerable  dielance,  reeolring  to  hang  him  at 
Tfbnra ;  but  Ormond  struggled  for  liis  libertj  and  woi 
rcacned  by  his  wrrantB.  Soon  after,  in  lOTI,  Biood  fonned 
the  design  of  carrying  off  [he  crown  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower, — an  attempt  which  verr  nearly  proved  EucceeBful. 
He  hiid  bound  and  wounded  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the 
jewel  office  and  had  escaped  out  of  the  Tower  with  hit 
prey;  bnt  he  was  overtaken  and  teited,  together  with 
•ome  of  hit  atMdatee.  One  of  the«e  was  known  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  attempt  npon  Ormond,  and  Blood 
was  immediately  concluded  to  be  th?  ringleader.  When 
qoffllioned,  he  nsnkty  avowed  the  enterprise,  bat  refused 
to  ditoover  hit  accomplices.  AH  these  extraordinary  cir- 
GumslanceB  induced  Charles  II.  to  seek  an  interview  with 
hLo,  which  not  only  led  to  his  pardon,  but  to  die  king's 
granting  him  an  estate  of  £500  a  year  m  Ireland,  encour- 
aging his  attendance  about  his  person,  and  showing  bin 
great  hvor,     He  died  August  24,  1680. 

BLOOHFIELD,  Robebt,  was  bom  of  very  hamble 
parents  at  the  village  of  Boninffton  in  Suffolk,  in  1766. 
Losing  his  &lher  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  farmer,  and  could  only  cul^vata  bis  litersry  lasta  by 
peruting  such  books  ss  he  could  borrow.  Thomson  seems 
to  have  oeen  his  favorite  author,  and  The  Snuotu  inspired 
liim  with  the  ambition  of  being  a  poet.  He  came  to 
London,  and  composed  Tht  Farmti'i  Buy  in  a  garret 
in  Bell  AUey.  I^e  manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Capel  Ijofit,  who  encouraged  lum  to  ^rint  it,  and  it  suc- 
MMed  so  well,  that  above  26,000  copies  of  it  were  sold. 
His  reputation  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  his 
Bind  ZU«^  Smgt  and  BaUadt,  Nem  from,  Uie  Fam, 
WHd  Fhmrtj  and  J%t  Bania  qf  Ihe  Wyt.  These  are  of 
nnequa]  merit;  bat  all  breathe  a  spirit  of  purity  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  besnties  of  nature,  that  place  the  name 
of  Bloomfield  among  the  most  natural  and  amiable  of  olir 
pastoral  poels.  The  extensive  sale  of  The  Former's  Bm/ 
■nd  Wild  FUreeri  teems  to  have  done  little  for  the  bene^ 
of  the  poeLwho  died  in  poverty  al  Shefford  in  Bedford- 
abire  in  IS23.  His  Remairu  in  Poetry  and  Verte,  2  vols., 
upeared  in  1324,  and  another  edition  of  bis  poems  in 
1866.  A  lelecUon  from  iiis  correspondence,  edited  by 
Hart,  apwared  in  1871. 

BLOUNT,  CHABI.EB,  yoonger  son  of  Sir  Henry  Blount. 
was  bom  at  Upper  Hofloway,  April  27,  I6&4,  and  dieu 
1693.  He  gained  congiderable  reputation  as  a  politician 
>nd  man  of  leUers,  but  his  abilities  were  not  great,  and  his 
■trensth  lay  in  tcofflog  intidelity.  His  Anima  Mimdi,  or 
im  HMorieai  Narration  of  Ihe  Opiniont  of  tAe  Andinle 
toneeminp  Jtan'i  Smii  after  Hue  Life,  aeeording  lo  Vnea- 
lighiened  Nattire,  gave  great  offence ;  and  his  translation 
of  Philostratus's  Life  of  Amiloniue  7\/anceui  was  sup- 
pressed for  the  flippancy  and  impertinence  of  its  atlac£( 
on  revealed  religion.  A  similar  work  of  hi^  called  Oreal 
it  Diana  of  Ihe  Epheniantj  under  color  of  exposing  tajrer- 
•tition,  struck  at  revelalion.  In  1684  he  printed  a  kind 
of  introduction  to  polite  literature,  under  the  title  of  lAinua 
SeieMiamm.  His  Jtut  Vindieation  of  Learning  and  of  iJie 
Liberty  of  Ihe  Preu  fl693)  is  a  shameless  plagiarism  from 
the  Artopagiliea.  The  pamphlet  which  he  sent  anony- 
mously tC'  BohuD,  the  censor,  entitled  £iiig  William  and 
Queen  Mary  Oonquerore,  set  all  London  in  a  flame,  and 
completely  attained  its  object,  the  ruin  of  Bobun.  Indi- 
rectly it  had  a  good  result  in  directing  attention  to  the  folly 
of  ihe  censoiship.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  proposed 
to  marry  her  sister,  and  wrote  a  letter  on  that  subject  with 
Breat  learning  and  address;  bat  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiT  and  other  divines  decided  against  him,  and  the  lady 
having  therefore  refused  him,  he  is  said  to  have  shot  him- 
self, or,  according  to  Pope's  account,  to  have  given  himself 
a  mortal  wound  in  the  arm.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1695  by  Gildon,  with  a  life  by  the 
oditor.  See  Macaulay,  Hieton/,  iv.  362,  ijq.;  Lo^ler, 
Qn.  d.  EngliMh.  Deimuu,  114-127, 

BLOW,  John,  an  English  musical  composer,  was  bom 
in  1648  at  North  Coltingham  in  Nottinghamshire.  He 
vii  eJ^icated  at  the  chapel  royal,  and  distinguishsd  him- 


self by  his  profideney  in  motl^  having  composed  several 
anthems  at  an  anusuuly  early  age.  In  1673  he  was  made 
a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  roytd,  and  in  16S5  was  named 
one  of  the  private  musicians  of  James  11.  In  1687  he 
became  master  of  the  choir  of  SL  Paul's  Church ;  in  1S96 
be  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminaterj  and 
in  1609  composer  to  the  chapel  royal.  In  1700  he  published 
his  Amphion  Anglicm,  a  collection  of  pieces  of  music  for 
one,  (wo,  three,  sod  four  voices,  with  a  figured-bast  accom- 
paniment. Doctor  Buraey  says  that  in  the  Amphion 
Angliait  "the  nnion  of  Scottish  melody  with  the  English 
is  first  conspicuous."  Blow  died  in  1708,  and  was  buried 
in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abb^.  None  of  his 
compositions,  most  of  which  ere  anthems,  attain  the  highest 

BLOWPIPE,  a  tube  for  directing  a  Jet  of  air  in^o  a  fire 
or  into  the  fiame  of  a  lamp  or  gas  jet,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  hieh  temperature  by  complete  and  rapid  com- 
bustion. The  blowpipe  has  been  in  common  use  from  the 
earliest  times  for  soldering  metals  and  working  glass;  and 
since  1733,  when  Anton  Swab  first  applied  it  to  anslysli 
of  mineral  substances,  it  hat  become  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  mineralo^t  and  chemist,  in  the  chemical  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  minerals.  Its  application  has  been 
variously  improved  at  the  hands  of  Cronstedl,  Bergmann, 
Qahn,  BerreUus,  Plattner,  and  others,  but  more  especially 
by  the  two  last-named  chemistt. 

The  simpleat  and  oldest  form  of  blowpipe  (still  used  by 
gasfitleis,  jewellera,  &c),  is  a  conical  brass  tube,  about  7 
inches  in  length,  curved  at  the  small  end  into  a  ri^htangl^ 

— J  . ;— •ing  in  H  small  round  orifice,  which  is  applied 

while  Ih    ■  


this  instrument  is  quite  serviceable;  but  in 
operations  inconvenience  arises  from  the  c 
moisture  exhaled  by  the  lungs  in  the  tube.  Hence  many 
blowpipes  are  made  with  a  cavity  Ibr  retaining  the 
moisture.  Cronstedt  placed  a  bulb  in  the  centre  of  bis 
blowpipe.  Dr.  Black's  convenient  instrument  ooutists  of  a 
conical  tube  of  tin  plate,  with  a  small  brass  tube,  support- 
ing the  notslc,  inserted  near  the  wider  end,  and  a  mouth- 
piece at  the  narrow  end.  One  of  the  most  suitable  fo 
of  blowpipe  is  that  shown  in  fig,  1.    ^'  =-  "-!•-'-  -~ 
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Fio.  I.— Bxtr«nilti*a  of  Qahn'a  Blowpipe,— ordinary  tit*. 

ment  as  improved  by  Plattner.  The  tube  A  is  ground  to 
Gt  accurately  into  a  socket  at  the  top  of  the  water-trap  B, 
as  is  also  the  jet-pipe  C.  The  noxzle  B,  of  platinum,  is 
fitted  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  it  con  be  cusily  removed 
and  replaced  while  hot '  e.g,  when  it  is  desired  t 


>t  of  s< 


oil  lamp  or  candle  is  used.  The  sizes  of  orifice 
mended  by  Plattner  are  0'4  and  0'6  millim.  The  trumpet 
mouthpiece,  from  the  support  it  givm  lo  the  c>ieeks  when 
inflated,  conduces  to  a  mora  steadv  and  long-continued  bLi'^t 
being  kept  up  without  fatigue  tnan  when  the  mouihpit-i'e 
is  inserted  between  the  lips.  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  sii;:;- 
gested  ^e  use  of  a  double  jet-pipe  in  connection  with  (liis 
instrument,  so  that  a  large  or  small  orifice  may  be  obtaini-d 
without  stopping  the  point ,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
advantage  gain^  is  counterbalanced  by  the  extra  cost  and 
complication.  For  the  m^orily  of  blowpipe  workers,  there 
is  probably  no  beUer  instrument  than  Dr.  Black's,  if  pro- 
vided with  a  properly-shaped  nomle,  if  poHsible  of  plati 
num ;  but  where  it  is  much  used,  the  large-sized  tnimpel- 
mouthed  inttromenl  of  Plattner  is  lo  be  preferred.  The 
instmmenl  should  be  held  with  the  first  and  fourth  Gngen 
passed  round  it,  and  the  thumb  laid  along  the  aide  of  th« 


faib^  the  hold  being  ttmAied  br  rwtinB  the  elbow 
tlUe.  The  mode  of  blowing  ib  peenliu-,  lud  reqaine 
•ome  nnteticei  mi  uniDtemiirtJed  blait  is  kept  up  bj  the 
■Hncoiar  ictioD  of  the  cheeb^  while  the  ordiiiwjr  rMpin- 
tion  gocB  00  through  the  noetrile. 

If  the  flmme  of  >  candle  or  Ikiup  be  doarir  ezuDinad,  It 
will  be  wen  to  coneut  of  fixir  pwti — (a)  a  aeep  blue  ring 
ftl  the  base,  (ft)  a  dark  cone  in  the  centre,  (e)  a  laminooa 
portion  round  thfg,  and  (d)  an  exterior  pale  blue  envelope. 
The  bine  ring  is  formed  chieflT  hj  combaation  of  carbonio 
oxide.  In  the  oentral  coue  the  combustible  vapon  from 
the  wick,  though  healed,  are  not  burned,  atmoBpheric 
oxygen  not  reaching  it  In  the  luminona  portion  the 
■npplj  of  oxygen  is  not  eufflcient  for  i»mplete  combuation ; 
the  njdrogen  takes  up  all  or  moat  of  it,  and  carbon  is  pre- 
cipitated m  (olid  particle*  and  ignited.  Id  the  exl«rior 
envelope,  laiUj,  ttie  tempenlore  is  highest,  and  combns- 
tion  moat  comply — suScient  oxygen  being  supplied  to 
convert  the  osnon  and  hydregm  into  water  and  carbonic 

Id  blowpipe  work  only  two  of  these  four  parts  are  made 
nse  at,  via.,  the  pale  envelope,  for  oxidation,  and  the  lumi- 
nous portion,  for  rtdnaliOTt.  To  obtain  *  good  oadmng 
fiamtf  the  blowpipe  is  held  with  its  nomle  Inserted  in  the 
edge  of  the  flame  close  over  the  level  of  the  wick,  and 
blown  into  gently  and  evenly.  A  conical  jst  is  thus  pro- 
duced, consisting  of  an  itner  cone,  with  an  outer  out  

mencinK  near  its  apex; — the  former,  carreapondiog 
in  the  nree  flame,  blue  and  well  defined;  the  latter, 
UKinding  to  (d),  pale  bloe  and  vague.  The  heat  is  greatest 
just  beyond  the  point  of  the  inner  conc^  oombustion  beii^ 
there  meet  complete.  Oxidation  is  better  e&cted  (if  avery 
high  temperature  be  not  required)  the  farther  the  substance 
is  from  the  apex  of  the  inner  cone,  so  &r  aa  tho  heat  prove* 
sufficient,  for  the  air  hae  thus  freer  access. 

To  obtain  a  good  redueing  fame  (in  whidi  the  com> 
bnatible  matter,  very  hot,  but  not  yet  burned,  is  disposed 
to  take  oxygen  from  any  compound  containing  it),  the 
ooizle,  with  smaller  orifice,  should  just  touch  the  flame  at 
■  point  higher  above  the  wick,  and  a  somewhat  weaker 
current  of  air  should  be  blown.  The  flame  then  appears 
as  a  long,  narrow,  luminous  cone, — the  end  lieins  enveloped 
by  a  dimly  visible  portion  of  Same  corresponding  to  tnat 
which  Burronndi  the  &ee  flame,  while  there  is  also  a  dark 
nucleus  about  the  wick.  The  substance  to  be  reduced  is 
brought  into  the  luminous  portion,  where  the  reducing 
power  is  strongaL 

The  flame  of  an  oil-lamp  is  the  best  for  blowpipe  opera- 
tions where  gas  is  wantin^^;  candle  flame  may  be  used 
vrlieu  great  best  is  not  required.  The  blowpipe  lamp  of 
Beraeliua,  snpplied  with  colia  oil,  is  probably  tlie  most 
suitable.  The  wick,  when  in  us^  should  be  carefully 
trimmed  and  clean,  so  as  to  avdd  a  smoking  flame.  The 
general  introduction  of  gas  has  quite  driven  out  the  use  of 
oil-lamps  for  blowpipe  purposes  in  labontoriee. 

Various  materiald  are  nsed  as  supports  for  substances  in 
the  blowpipe  Same ;  the  principal  are  charcoal,  platinum, 
and  glass.  C^areodl  is  valuable  for  its  infiieibility  and 
low  conductivity  for  heat  (aDowing  substances  to  be 
strongly  heated  upon  it),  and  for  iti  powerful  reducing 
agency  b^  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide  when  iniited : 
so  that  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  trying  the  fuaihllity  of 
minerals,  and  in  reduction.  The  best  kind  of  charooal  ia 
that  of  close-grained  pine  or  alder;  it  is  cut  in  short 
prisms,  having  a  flat  smooth  surface  at  right  angles  to  die 
rin0  of  growth.  In  this  a  shallow  hole  is  made  with  a 
knife  or  torer,  for  receiving  the  substance  to  be  held  in  the 
flame,  fjoiintwi  is  employed  in  oxidizing  proceseea,  and 
in  fusion  of  substances  with  flux>8  with  a  view  to  try  thrir 
solubility  in  them,  and  note  thd  phenomena  of  the  bead  ; 
-'--  'n  obaerviiut  the  coloring  enk:t  of  substances   "     "'  " 


.t  the  end.  In  flux  ex- 
periments this  loop  Is  dipped  wlien  ignited  in  the  powder- 
ed flux  [cg^  borax),  then  held  in  a  lamp  flame  till  the 
powder  is  fused ;  and  the  process  is  repeated,  if  neoessarr, 
till  the  loop  is  quite  filled  with  a  bead  of  the  flux ;  to  this 
is  now  added  a  little  of  the  subetanoe  to  be  examined. 
Platinnm  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  foil  and  of  spoons,' 
and  for  the  points  of  foreepa.  Metals  and  easily  reducible 
oxid<B,  snlpbides,  or  chlondea  should  not  be  treated  npoa 
platiniiiD,  at  thne  subatanMS  may  combine  with  and 


damage  it  Tnbes  of  hard  German  ^^bm^  5  to  6  In^es 
long,  about  )tli  inch  diamele^  and  open  at  both  «ids,  are 
ustful  in  the  examination  of  Mibstances  ccntaining  snl- 
phnr,  selenium,  atseoic,  antimony,  and  tellnritia;  these, 
irtien  heated  with  access  of  air,  evolve  chantcteristio  fomes. 
Thev  are  pnt  in  the  tuba  near  one  etid  (whuA  is  held 
slightly  deprssMd),  and  sulffeeted  to  the  Uowt^pa  flaBC, 
The  snblinMtes  often  coBdenae  on  the  cooler  puts  of  the 
tube.    Small  tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  are  naed,  where  it  is 

Suired  to  detect  the  ^rcMOce  of  water,  mercury,  or  otha 
isB  which  are  volatiliied  by  heat  without  aooees  of  air. 
The  most  important  flnxea  used  in  blowpipe  analyrit 
are  carbonate  of  sodinm,  bonx,  end  microcoonic  nit 
The  fiiat  (which  must  be  anhydtoos  and  quite  free  fnm 
snlphates)  serves  diiefly  in  rModiig  metalJie  oxides  sad 
sulphides  on  oharooal,  decomncalng  dl'  *  '    — --'  - 

the  prcaence  of  mlphnr,  and  diacrimina 

and  other  earthy  baaa  in  mincrala.    Pure  Al . 

borate  of  sodium  deprived  of  its  water  of  ctpvtallinlion  ^ 
he«ting,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dieaolving  up  malalOe 
oxides,  when  in  a  state  of  fowon  at  a  red  heat,  socb  fiaed 
masses  usually  having  characteristic  colors  when  cold.    In 

the  color  and  transparency  changeon  oo(dii>& 

'  '   '    of  BodimB.  is  uaM 

onhea 


Q  platinum  wire  in  the  san 


p off.  The  following  an  se 

other  reagents  for  certain  casn — nitrate  of  potash,  lascd- 
phaie  of  potash,  nitrate  of  cobalt,  dllea,  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, oxide  or  oxalat  •  ■  ■  •  .... 
foil,  fiiK  silver,  dry  ct 
and  Brazil-wood  [nper. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  paaa  briefly  under  review  a  fc» 
of  the  ^ects  obtained  in  qtialilative  examinatione  with 
the  blowpipe.  Beginning  with  the  tiotid  tnht,  ornnic  anb- 
stancea  may  be  revealed  ny  the  empvreaniatic  Mor  t^tea 
off,  and  Iqr  charring.  Uwcnt-f  eonaenaea  on  the  tobe  in 
minute  globules.  Beleniam  gives  a  reddiA-browo,  Idta- 
rium  a  ^y,  anenic  a  bia<^  sublimate.  Oxygen  Is  aoiM' 
times  given  ofi*,  and  will  inflame  an  incandescent  qdinUr 
of  wood  when  introduced;  while  ammonia  may  be  detacfad 
by  red  litmus  paper,  as  also  the  add  or  alkaline  reaetioB 
of  any  liquid  product  In  the  open  Me,  sulphnr  and 
sulphides  give  off  pungent-smelling  snlphnrooe  add  gaa. 
Selenium  gives  a  steel-grey  deposit,  and  an  odor  iiisiii 

' '  "        Atsenic,  antimony,  t^nriom, 

ids,   forming  white   i   ' " 


bling  that  of  horse  radiBl 

f'eld   their  respective  a 
be  deposit   from  aiaen 
others  amorphous.    ' 
ful,  in   practice,  to 


s,   forming  w 

IB  crnrtaUine,  that  &iiBi  Iha 
-i"iUon  on  ekarvoal,  it  it  naa- 
with  pure  materials  aad 
fomilianie  one's  self  with  their  phenomena.  Host  of  the 
metals  fHwe  in  the  heat  of  the  blowjnpe  flame ;  aad  in  tha 
outer  flame  they  oxidize.  The  noble  melals  do  not  oxidii^ 
but  thev  fiise.  The  metals  phitinum,  iridium,  rhodiiii% 
and  palladium  do  not  fuse.  The  incrustations  (when  tueh 
occnr)  are  in  each  case  characteristic,  both  in  aapaet  and 
in  the  effects  they  give  before  the  blowpipe  Ssm&  Amcng 
the  most  common  oxides  capable  of  reduction  on  durcou 
alone,  in  the  inner  flame,  are  Ihoee  of  linc^  lilver,  lead, 
copper,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  The  principal  mmeralt 
'       '        tnose  containing  alkalies  and 


that  cannot  be  so  reduced  ai 


IV  SI  „     _ 

when  held  by  platinum  forceps  i: 

For  example,   arsenic,   antimony,   lead,  ccdor  the  flanw 

"us/  copper,  baryta,  lincL  green;  Ume,  lilhia,  stMntia, 
d;  potasli,  vioUt.  Heateti  with  borat,  aome  bodiea  give 
dear  bead,  both  while  hot  and  cold,  except  when  healed 

by  the  intermittent  oxidising  flame,  or  the  flame  of  redoo- 

don,  when  the  bead  beoiKnes  opalescent,  opaque,  or  milky 
'"'''}.  The  alkaline  earths,  lantalic  and  titanic  aeidi; 
I  and  lirconia  are  examples  of  this.  The  oxides  of 
._   of  the  heavy  metals  give      ■       ■    •  ■■'   ■ 

dmiliT  to  those  obtained  b;    ' 

painting.    Thus  oxide  of  obbtdt  give 

oxide  of  nickel  a  reddUi-browului  color,  bodi  b«in| 

characterisdo  and  delicate  tests  of  the  i 


itals  give  colored  giasses  with  bma^ 
ined  by  their  uae  in  elaaa  or  inawrl 
e  of  oobtdt  gives  si  Mowy  bln^  and 


ftbei 


:h«  Bars:  BodslT.  Captain  Bom  palats  dot  that  It  Is 
lo  add  and  phoiphDilii  aelil,  lattead  Of  tiiim  sat 


Jioogic 


mlw.  ^ilt  reaction  majr  b«  more  oertunlT  brought  about 
br  toaduDg  the  bemd  while  melted  with  ft  fragment  of  tin, 
whaa  tlie  ferric  oxide  i*  probabiy  reduaed  »t  the  expense 
td  the  netaL  With  mangaaiiec  llie  reveiM  eSect  i«  pr»- 
duced.  A  bead  containing  a  considenble  quantitj  of 
maogaaoQ*  oxide,  aucb  ai  i*  produced  by  a  oImui  redudng 
flame,  ii  ocdorlen,  bat  when  treated  in  tne  oxidiiiiw  Same 
Ibe  mawj  violet  color  of  llie  higher  oxide  ia  brought  out. 
^da  rMotioD  ia  a  yerj  delicate  on^  and  ia  (o  tie  leoom* 
mended  to  beginnen  as  •  tmt  eierciae  in  blowing  a  clean 
9am&  the  bead  bung  rendered  allemalelj  colored  and 
ool<»leM  according  as  the  oxidiiing  or  redadng  flame  ia 
naed.  HotTbdlc  acid,  which  givea  a  black  bead  in  tbe  re- 
ducing, and  a  dear  bead  in  the  oxidiiiilg  flame,  but  re- 
quires more  careful  maniKement,  wu  luualtj  recom- 
mended bj  Plattner  to  hia  nadtmls  for  thia  kind  of 
ezerdM.  Copper  ealla  give  a  green  bead  in  the  oxidixing 
and  adeep  leiuiii^wax  red  in  Ibe  reducing  flame.  This 
latter  indication  u  of  value  in  detecting  a  traoe  of  copper 
in  the  presence  of  iron,  which  ia  done  bj  redndns  with 
tin  aa  alreadj  deecribed  for  iron-  The  efl'ects  obtained 
with  beads  of  microcoamic  salt,  or  as  it  is  more  generally 
called  tait  of  pAonAorw^  are  generallj  aimilar  to  thcee  de- 
scribed  for  borax,  out  in  certain  cases  it  is  to  be  preferred, 
(Bpedail;  in  the  detection  of  silica,  which  remains  imdis- 
■oiTcd,  and  titanic  acid,  which  can  be  made  to  anume  the 
Ibrm  of  ciTStala  similar  to  the  natural  mineral  anatase  bj 
particolar  treatment  and  microaoopie  examination.   Sereral 


IT  phenomena,  due  to  tbe  cirsIalliiaUon  of  titanic  acid 
and  similar  bodies,  have  be«n  OMoribed  b;  Guatav  Bcee. 

With  taihtmole  of  ■odium  aa  flnz  [a  paste  of  which  and 
the  substance  to  be  examined  ia  made  with  water,  and  held 
on  charcoal  to  the  flame),  three  reactions  mar  occur.  The 
mbstance  may  fiise  with  efferveacence,  or  it  maj  be  re- 
dnoed,  or  the  soda  maj  sink  into  the  charooaJ,  leaving  the 
sobstaJoce  intact  on  the  surface.  The  firat  takra  place  with 
■ilico,  and  with  titanic  and  tnngstic  acids.  The  oxides  of 
tangWen,  antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  mercury,  liiamulh,  tin, 
lead,  line,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  reduced.  Lead,  dnc, 
antimony,  hiamntli,  cadmium,  and  tellurium  are  volatilized 
partially,  and  form  sublimuta  on  the  charcoal.  Mercury 
and  atsenic  are  dieaipaled  as  soon  aa  reduced.  Silica  and 
titanic  acid  are  the  only  two  aubetances  that  produce  a 
clear  bead.  The  b«^  In  which  silica  is  fused  is  sometimes 
rendered  jfellow  bj  the  presence  of  sulphur.  Carbonate 
of  sodiL  with  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  very 
nseful  ror  detecting  minute  quantities  of  manganese.  The 
fiiaed  mass,  when  clear,  hat,  from  the  production  of  man- 
nnale  of  sodium,  a  fine  green  color.  (For  MUliciilara  of 
the  behavior  of  different  minerals  before  the  blowpipe,  see 
the  detailed  description  in  the  article  Mikeraloot.)  Of 
late  years  tbe  flpectroacope  hss  been  sucoessfUlly  used  in 
connection  with  blowpipe  operations,  in  tbe  detection  of 
certain  of  the  rarer  metallic  eleqients. 

The  blowpipe  was  first  applied  in  (he  quantitative  deter- 
mioadoD  of  metals  by  Harkort  in  1827,  and  wu  bnugbt 
to  a  high  decree  of  perfection  by  Plattner.  The  methods 
are  autatantiallv  those  adopted  in  the  essay  of  ores  on  the 
large  scale  in  ike  wind  furnace  or  muffle,  thin  espaulee  of 
clay  or  cavities  in  charcoal  blocks  being  substituted  for 


beads  obt«inecl|  especially  when  the  ores  of  the  precious 
netals  are  openteu  upon,  the  results  are  olUn  such 


This  method,  devised  by  Harkort,  gives  very  accurate 
•alts  when  carefully  used,  but  owing  to  (he  difficulty  of 
•ampling  the  minute  quanlitiea  operated  upon 
represent  the  bulk  of  the  mineral  fairly,  the  qu 
blowpipe  anay  has  not  made  much  progress.  Perhapa  the 
most  useful  quantitative  application  is  in  the  determination 
of  nickel  and  cobalt.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  thai  when 
the  ocmpounde  of  theee  metals,  as  well  as  these  of  copper 
and  iron,  with  arsenic,  are  malted  in  contact  with  an 
oxidiung  flux,  such  m  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus,  iron 
is  first  tuen  up,  then  cobalt,  and  next  nickel,  and  finally 
copper;  and  aa  the  oxides  of  theee  metals  give  very  differ- 
ent colors  to  the  flux,  we  are  enabled  by  examining  the 
slag  to  detect  the  exact  moment  at  which  each  is  removed. 
For  the  details  of  the  process  the  reader  ia  referred  to 
PlattneHs  work. 
Among  the  various  arrangements  which  have  been  con- 


trived  fbr  tnpplying  air  to  the  blowjnpe  otherwise  thas 
with  the  month,  we  may  Mhct  that  represented  in  the 
amiexed  figure  (2)  as  one  wliich  is  generally  euffideat  for 
praodcal  porpoMt.    It  will  be  Men  that  the  jet  i  ia  sup- 


Fio.  3. — Blowpipe  with  BeDawa. 


on  the  board  h.  The  blast  can  thus  be  adjusted  variously, 
according  to  the  poaition  given  to  the  blowpipe  lamp  a, 
which  ii  of  the  form  devued  by  Benelius.  The  bellows 
B,  the  tube  k,  and  the  reservoir  B,  are  of  volcaiuied 
india-mbber,  «  and  v'  are  valves.  The  bellows  being 
alternately  compressed  (with  band  or  foot)  and  allowed  to 
expand,  air  is  driven  into  the  reservoir,  and  a  freeh  supply 
admitted  into  the  bellows  through  t.  After  a  few  tnab 
a  constant  blast  may  thoa  be  maintMned   through   the 

For  gtsaa-blowing  ordinary  coal  gas  ia  the  best  combust- 
ibli^  as  tbe  flame  can  be  well  controlled  by  a  stop-cock,  and 
reqnirea  no  trimming.    The  nature  of  the  apparatiK  will 


ab  is  screwed  into  another 
tube  which  is  connected 
with  (he  gas  pipe  ^.  wm 
and  op  are  two  annular 
disks  which  support  the 
pipe  ab;  they  have  a 
series  of  openings  round 
their  edges,  to  admit  a 
nniform  now  of  gas  to  the 
narrow  annular  mouth  be- 
tween the  two  tubes  where 
it  j<»n8  the  blasL  The 
stopHMck  /  regulates  tlie 
•applf  of  gas.  The  wind, 
supplied  by  double  l>el- 
lows  fixed  under  the  ta- 
ble, is  sent  through  alead 
pipe  on  which  brass  noi- 
alen  of  various  width  cnn 
be  screwed,  opening  into 
■& ;  the  finer  noules  be- 


tobing  may  sometimes  be 
ned  with  advantage  fbr 
the  connections.  A  modi- 
fied form  at  the  appara- 
tus ia  suitable  for  ordi- 
nary blowpipe  researches 
for  of  the  mioerale^iat  or 
chemist  (see  Plattnei^ 
work,  4tb  edition),  aikd 
tbe  appsiatui  used  in  hand-soldering  of  metals  and  other 
operations  of  the  worinhop  b  on  the  same  prindpls. 
With  suitable  (rutraiMis  the  blowpipe  may  bt  Bud«  to 
raqnlisd. 
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The  soldering  limp  of  linnere  is  an  example  of  the 
Molipile,  an  iuBtrumoiI  which  dcflerrei  some  notice  here. 
The  epirit  limp  a  (fig.  4)  u  in- 
serted at  the  bottom  of  a  sheet-iroa 
ffi-linder  UN,  which  is  open  on  one 
Side.  a»  shown.  The  apper  part  of 
the  cylinder  supports  a  strong  cup  of  | 
hammered  metal,  with  an  opening 
fur  spirits  at  the  top  (closed  bj  a 
■crew  or  cock),  and  a  beat  tube  com- 
ing down  from  its  upper  part,  through 
m  uit  in  the  crlinder  to  the  back  of 
the  flame.  Xbe  weak  spirits  which 
tre  pat  in  the  cop  are  caused  to  boil 
ij  the  heat  of  the  lamp,  and  the  va- 
por,  escaping  throagh  the  bent  tube,  I 

firoduces   a  jet  of  very   hot  flame. 
The  cop  is  shown  separately  in  Gg.     Fio.  4. — Soldning 
fi.)     Simitar  advantage  is  gained  by  Lamp, 

causing  air  to  pass  through  a  quan- 
tity of  some  soluble  hydrocarbon  before  iCgoes  to  thenoule 
of  A  blowpipe. 
There  are  several  forms  of  ap- 

rratDS  in  which  water  pressure 
utilized  for  soppl^iog  a  steady 
blast  to  the  blowpipe.  One  of 
these  consists  of  a  tin  case,  with  an 
oblique  partition  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom.  The  case  is  filled 
nearly  three-fourths  with  water. 
Air  IS  blown  into  the  compart- 
ment which  narrows  onwards  (and 
with  which  the  nosxle  is  conDect«d  Fio.  t.— Cup  ot  Bg.  i. 
above)  by  a  pipe  reaching  nearly 

to  the  bottom.  This  air  risee  through  the  water  and  accu- 
mulalCB  above  it,  forcing  the  water  up  into  the  other  com- 
partment, wbichoommunicaleafreely  with  theouterair.  The 
diflerence  of  water-level  in  the  two  chambers  thus  sustaios 
a  oontinoous  blast  throu^  the  noszle.  Blowpipes  have  also 
been  made  on  the  principle  of  the  blowing- macbiae  known 
■s  the  (romps.  Again,  the  blast  is  some^mes  supplied  from 
a  chamber  in  which  air  is  condensed  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
The  absorption  of  heat  when  an  ordinary  blast  of  cold  air 
(with  its  large  proportion  of  nitrogen]  is  sent  into  a  flame 
IS  considerabTe  i  and  (his  has  snggestea  the  employment  of 
a  hot  blast  for  blowpipe  work.  lie.  T.  Fletcher  has  con- 
structed an  apparatus  on  this  principle,  which  yields  a  very 
intense  Suae,  sufficient  to  fuse  platinum  wire.  The  ar- 
nugement  is  represented  in  fig.  6.   It  will  he  observed  that 


m 


Fis.  fl.— Hot-Blut  Blowpipe. 


ifning  the  blast  b  coiled  several  timea  round 

i  (for  ordinary  coal-gi   "        ■   ■ 

ij  a  row  of  bumen  pli 
is  furnished  either  with  the  mouth  or  with  iodia-rabber 


d  by  a  row  of  bumen  placed  below.   The  blist 


r  of  the  blowpipe  fiame  may  be  greatly  in- 

upplying  oxygen  in  the  place  of  atmospheric 

I  grealw  heat  is  obtained  by  the  combina- 


back  through   the  jet  to   the   i  „ 

There  are  various  methods  of  effecting  this,  which  we  do 
not  stoj]  to  describe.  The  blue  flame  produced  nves  the 
moat  intense  heat  that  is  obtainable  by  artificiu  means, 
except  by  the  electric  cnrrenL  Thick  platinum  wires  are 
melted  before  it  like  wax  in  a  candle  flame;  and  earths, 
such  as  lime,  magnesia,  or  lirconia,  are  raised  to  intone 
incandescence.  For  the  application  of  the  oxyhydtogen 
blowpipe  to  the  fusion  of  the  more  refractory  metals,  see 
Pl/ltikuu. 

The  lilenUure  of  the  blowpipe  is  very  extensive.  The 
earlier  notices  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Benelius's 
origins]  work,  of  which  there  are  English  translations  by 
m.?.  j_._  published  in  1822,  uid  by  J.  D.  Whitney  (of  a 
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several  editions ;  the  fourth 
or  latest,  published  since  the  author's  death,  has  beai  edited 
by  his  pupil  and  successor,  Professor  Hiuhter  of  Freiberg. 
An  English  translation,  by  Professor  H.  B.  Cornwall,  haa 
been  fiublislied  in  New  York.  For  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe in  determining  minerals,  the  beat  works  are  Scheer- 
era  LolAnhrimck,  translated  by  Professor  H.  B.  Blanford, 
and  a  JVunuof  of  Delerminalm  Mineralogy,  with  an  iafr«- 
ditetion  to  Btoapipt  AnalytU,  by  Profeasor  O.  J.  Brush  of 
Yale  CoU^ie.  In  addition  lo  these  works,  notices,  mora 
or  less  extensive,  will  be  found  in  most  mineralegical 
handbooks  and  works  on  chemical  analysis.       (a-  B.  It-) 

BLUCHEB,  Oebhakd  Lebebecut  ton,  field-manhal 
of  the  Prussian  armies,  prince  or  Wshlstadt  in  Silesia,  was 
born  at  Rostock  in  17^  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  eo- 
tered  into  the  service  of  Sweden ;  and  in  the  war  faetweeo 
that  power  and  Prussia  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  aftei^ 
wards  entered  into  the  service  of  Prussia,  in  wfaidi  he 
became  disliuguished  by  his  activity;  but  conceiving  him- 
self neglected  by  the  great  Frederick,  he  became  a  termer 
in  Silesia,  and  by  his  enterprise  and  perseverance  in  fif- 
teen years  he  acquired  an  honorable  independence.  On  the 
accession  of  Frederick- William  II.  he  was  recalled  to  mili- 
tary servic^  and  replaced  as  m^or  in  his  old  r^meo^ 
the  Black  Hussars,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  six 
general  actions  against  the  French,  rcse  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  major-general  in  1793-4,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  by  his  energy,  promptitude,  and  foresight.  Ha 
was  in  a  subordinate  command  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Jena  in  1802;  but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat  with  his 
column  to  Liibeck,  and  eilorted  the  praises  of  his  advei^ 
ssries,  who  testified  on  his  capitulstion  that  it  was  caused 
by  "  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition."  He  was  >ooa 
exchanged  for  General  Victor,  and  was  actively  employed 
in  Pomerania,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Kdnigsberg,  until  the  cm- 
elusion  of  the  war.  When  Prussia  shook  off  the  French 
yoke  in  1813,  he  fitst  obtained  a  separate  command.  At 
the  head  of  60,000  troops,  chieflr  composed  of  raw  militia, 
he  defeated  four  French  marshals  at  Katsbach,  and  rapidly 
crossing  the  Elbe,  materiallv  contributed  to  the  signal  vic- 
tory of  Leipsic  In  several  severe  actions  he  fought  hii 
way  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  on  31st  March,  18ll;  and 
there,  it  has  been  stated,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
other  allied  commanders,  he  was  disposed  to  make  a  sevete 
retaliation  for  the  calamities  tliat  Prussia  had  suffered 
from  the  armies  of  France.  Blowing  up  the  bridge  of 
Jena  across  the  Seine  was  said  lo  be  one  of  his  conl«n- 
plaled  acts.  When  war  again  broke  out  in  1815,  the  vet- 
eran was  at  the  head  of  tlie  Prussian  armies  in  Beigiam, 
and  exhibited  his  wonted  enterprise  and  activity.  Bat 
partlv  owing  to  his  own  confidence  and  temerity,  partly  to 
the  skilful  strategy  of  bis  celebrated  opponent,  he  was  dr 
feaied  in  the  severe  battle  of  Ligny  on  Iflth  of  June;  yet, 
with  bis  characteristic  spirit  and  energy,  Blucber  rallied 
his  defeated  forces,  and  appeared  on  the  Geld  of  Waterloo 
on  the  ISth,  just  as  Wellington  had  repulsed  the  Isst  attack 
of  Napoleon  on  the  British  position.  At  that  critioal  mo- 
ment Bliicher  was  seen  emerging  from  the  wood  of  Friche- 
mont  on  the  French  right;  and  the  simultaneous  irresisti- 
ble char^  of  the  British  forces  converted  the  retreat  of  the 
French  into  a  tumultuous  flight  The  allied  commandelt 
met  on  the  Genappes  road,  near  the  &rm  otlled  Haisoo  dn 
Boi,  where  the  British  forces  were  halted.  The  patsail 
was  continued  througli  the  night  by  sixteen  Iresh  Pms^an 
regiments  with  terrible  carnage.  The  allies  soon  agaia 
entered  Paris,  where  Bliicher  remained  &r  several  months; 
but  the  health  of  the  aged  commander  having  declined,  fas 
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'Mired  to  his  ^niao  raidence  at  EirblowiU,  where  he 
-died  on  the  12th  Sepleiaber,  1819,  wed  aeveDtr-seTen. 
The  life  of  BlQcher  hw  been  written  bv  Varahagen  tod 
Ensc  (1827),  BauBchnick  (1836),  Bieske  (1862),  and  Scherr 
(1882). 
BLUMENBACH,  JoaAim  Fbiesbich,  a  diatingaiahed 


tingen,  where  he  toolc  the  degree  of  doctor  in  177G.  His 
tfaeeia  on  that  occasion  Dt  Oeneru  Haiaam  VarietaU 
Ifativa,  pubtiahed  in  quarto,  waa  the  germ  of  those  cranio- 
lugical  researches  to  which  bo  nan;  of  his  subsequent 
inquiries  were  directed ;  and  auch  was  the  opinioa  enter- 
tained of  his  acquiremento,  that  he  was  appointed  an 
.adinnct  or  eztraordinarj  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
foUowing  year,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1778 :  eoon  after 
-which  period  he  b^an  to  ennch  the  pages  of  the  Mtdidn- 
iielu  Sibiioilidc,  of  wbidi  he  waa  editor  from  1780  to  1794 
with  Tarioni  contributions  on  medicine,  phjsiolt^T,  aod 
-anatomy.  In  phraiolo^  he  was  of  the  school  of  Haller, 
and  waa  in  the  haoit  of  illustrating  his  theory  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  animal  functions  of  man  with  those  of 
the  lower  animala.  Hia  reputation  waa  much  extended  by 
the  publication  of  his  eicellent  ImtihUum^  FHyiiolo^ioB, 
a  condenaed,  well-arranged  view  of  the  animal  functions, 
ezponnded  without  disciusioa  of  ninate  anatomical  de- 
tails. This  work  appeared  in  1787,  and  between  its  first 
publication  and  1821  went  through  many  editiona  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  waa  the  general  text-book  of  the  acience. 
It  was  translated  into  English  in  America  by  Caldwell  in 
1798,  and  in  London  by  Elliotaon  in  1807. 

Blumenbach  was  perhaps  smi  more  extenuvely  known 
by  hia  admirable  Handbveh  of  comparative  anatomy,  of 
which  the  German  editions  were  numerous,  from  its  ap- 
pearance in  1S05  to  1824.  It  waa  translated  into  English 
m  1809  by  the  eminent  surgeon  Lawrence,  and  again, 
with  the  latest  improvements  and  ediliona,  by  Coulsoo  in 
1827.  This  manual  of  Blumenbach's,  though  slighter  than 
the  Bubseqaent  works  of  Curier,  Carus,  and  olheis,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  such  recent  expositions  as  that  of 
'O^enbanr,  wiU  alwa3[i  be  eal«emed  fbr  the  aecniacy  of  the 
aatnor's  own  observations,  aad  his  just  appreoiadon  of  the 
labors  of  hia  predecesson. 

One  of  the  meet  extensive  of  Blunenbach's  works  was 
the  Dtcat  Colkelio»it  na  Oaniarum  Divertarum  Qattium 
aUubtUa,  in  which  accurate  though  alight  delineations 
of  the  akulle  in  his  noble  collection  are  ^ven,  with  brief 
descriptions  of  each.  It  appeared  in  Jiucituli,  until  sixty 
crania  were  represented, — exhibi^ng  in  a  striking  manner 
the  pecniiaritiea  in  form  of  the  skuTla  of  diiferent  naUons, 
and  juati^ing  the  division  of  the  liuman  race  into  several 
.great  varieties  or  families,  of  which  he  enumerated  five — 
the  Caucasian  or  white  race,  the  Mongolian  or  Tatar,  the 
Malayan  or  brown  race,  the  N^ro  or  black  race^  and  the 
American  or  red  race.  The  classification  he  thus  proposed 
has  been  very  generally  received,  and  most  later  schemee 
have  been  modificatians  of  it.  For  these  see  the  article 
AtrTHBOPOLOQT,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

Althoush  the  greatest  part  of  Blumenbach'a  long  life 
was  passed  at  Odttiugen,  m  1789  he  found  leisure  lo  visit 
£wiiierland,  and  ^ve  a  curious  medical  topography  of 
thnt  o.uncry  in  hia  BOiliolhek.  He  was  in  England  in 
1786  and  17B2.  The  Prince  Beaent  conferred  on  him  the 
office  of  physician  to  the  roysl  family  In  Hanover  in 
1816,  and  made  him  knight  companion  of  the  Gublphic 
order  in  1821.  The  Boyat  Academy  of  Paris  elected  him 
B  member  in  1831.  He  died  at  Oiittingen  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1840. 

BUA,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  all  large  Serpents, 


tropical  America,  occurring  most  abundantly  ._    _._ 

and  Brazil,  where  thej  are  found  in  dry  sandy  localities, 
-amid  forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  the 
water  itaell|  according  to  the  habits  of  the  vaiioos  apedes. 
Tbej  feed  chiefly  on  the  smaller  <]aadniped8,  in  seaich  of 
which  thev  often  ascend  trees,  sospending  themselves  from 
the  branches  by  the  tall,  and  thna  awaiting  motionless 
4fae  approach  of  their  victim.  While  so  han^ng  th^  are 
partly  supported  by  two  spine-like  hooks,  aituaud  one  on 
■each  aide  of  Itie  vent,  wluch  are  conne^ed  with  several 


small  bones  concealed  beneath  the  skin  and  attached  lo 
the  main  skeleton.  These  bones,  terminating  thus  in  an 
external  claw,  are  characteristic  of  the  &mily  Boida,  and 
are  recognised  b^  anatomists  as  the  rudiments  of  thoso 
which  form  the  hind  limbs  in  all  qnadrapeds.  The  siie  of 
the  boa's  prey  often  senna  enormomdy  beyond  Its  apparMlt 
capacity  for  swallowing,  a  diffioalty  which  disappears  on 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  atructnre  of  the  creature's 
^awB.  The  bones  composing  these  are  not  knit  tt^ther  as 
in  Mammals,  bat  are  merely  connected  by  ligaments,  which 
can  be  distended  at  pleasure.  The  mouth  of  the  boa  can 
thus  be  made  lo  open  tranaveraely  as  well  as  vertically; 
and  in  addition  to  Ibis  the  tVo  jawa  are  not  connected 
directly  as  in  other  animals,  but  by  the  intervention  of  a 
distinct  bone,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  extent  of  its  gape. 
It  has  also  the  power  of  moving  one  half  of  the  jaw  in- 
dependently of  the  other,  and  can  thus  keep  a  firm  hold  of 
its  victim  while  gradually  swallowing  it.  The  boa  pos- 
sesses a  double  row  of  solid  sharp  teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw, 
and  a  single  row  beneath,  all  pointing  inwards,  so  that, 
its  prey  once  canght,  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
even  for  the  boa  itself  to  release  it.  After  feeding,  boaa, 
like  all  other  repdles,  become  inactive,  and  remain  so  while 
the  process  of  digestion  ia  going  on,  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  liill  meal,  may  extend  over  a  Tew  weeks,  and  daring  this 
period  they  are  readily  killed.  All  the  spedes  are  ova- 
viviparoua.  The  Jiboya  or  Bon  tum^rietar — the  latter  name 
having  been  loosely  given  to  all  the  species — ia  an  in- 
habitant of  the  drr  and  sandjr  districU  of  tropical  America, 
and  rarely  exceeda  20  feet  in  length.  Its  food  consials 
chieSy  of  the  agoutis,  capybaras,  and  ant-bean,  which 
abound  in  those  districts.  It  seeka  to  avoid  tnan,  and  is 
not  feared  by  the  inhabitants,  who  kill  it  readily  with  a 
sharp  blow  from  a  atick.  The  Water-boa  or  Anaconda 
(Eunedem  murtnui)  is  a  much  more  formidable  creature 
attaining,  it  is  said,  a  length  of  40  feet,  and  being  thus 
probably  the  largest  of  living  serpents.  It  inhabits  the 
lakes,  rivenu  and  marshes  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  paases 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  existence  in  the  water.  It 
is  exceedingly  voracious,  feeding  on  fishes  and  on  soch 
animals  aa  may  come  to  the  banu  of  the  stream  to  drink. 
for  which  it  lies  in  wait  with  only  a  small  part  of  its  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  also  occasionally  visits 
the  &rmyarda,  carrying  aS  poultry  and  yoang  cattle,  and 
it  has  been  known  to  attack  man. 

BOADICEA,  a  British  queen  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 

Gror  Nero.  She  was  wife  of  Praaulagus,  king  of  the 
eni,  a  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain.  On 
hia  deathbed,  60  A.D.,  Prasutagua  named  the  emperor  heir 
to  his  accnmnlated  treasores  conjointly  with  his  own  two 
daughters,  in  expectation  of  securing  thereby  Nero's  pro- 
tection for  hia  nmily  and  people ;  but  he  was  no  sooner 
dead  than  the  emperor's  officers  seized  all.  Boadicea's 
oppoeitioD  to  these  unjust  proceedings  was  resented  with 
ancji  cruelty,  that  ordeia  were  given  that  she  should  be 
publicly  whipped,  and  her  daughters  exposed  to  the 
brutality  of  the  soldieis.  The  fintona  took  up  arms,  with 
Boadicea  at  their  head,  to  shake  off  the  Boman  yoke ;  the 
colony  of  Camalodunum  or  Colchester  was  taken,  and  the 
Bomane  were  massacred  wherever  they  could  he  found. 
The  whole  province  of  Britain  would  have  been  lost  to 
Borne,  if  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  not  hastened  from  the 
Isle  of  Mona,  and  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  eiwaged  the 
Britons,  who  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  230,1X10.  A 
great  battle  was  fought,  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Britons  (62  A.d.).     Boadicea,  who  had  dis- 

flayed  extraordinary  valor,  soon  after  desraitched  herself 
yjpoisoa.  (Tac  Amt.  xiv.  Agrie.,  15-16 ;  Dion  Cass,  liii.) 
BOAR,  Wiui  (Sui  aero/a),  an  important  apecies  of 
Saida,  a  family  of  Pachjrdermalotis  Uammals,  and  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  original  stock  of  our  domestic  bre«ds 
of  swin&  In  site  it  is  equal  to  the  lai^est  of  the  domi«- 
tic  kinds,  while  exceeding  them  all  in  strength  of  bodv 
and  in  ferocity  of  disposition  It  is  of  a  greyish-blacx 
color,  covered  with  short  woolly  hair,  thickly  interspersed 
with  coarse  stiff  bristles,  which  assume  the  form  of  a 
mane  along  the  spine.  The  canine  teeth  are  largely  d^ 
veloped,  iwrniog  two  pairs  of  prism-ahaped  tus^  which 
thus  become  formidable  weapons.  In  old  age  these  tusks 
in  the  lower  jaw  gradually  curve  inwards  and  upwards  ovm 
the  snout  until  they  are  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of 
attack,  when,  according  (o  Darwin,  they  become  serviceabi* 
for  defonoe  in  the  fteqnait  fights  which  take  place  dnring 
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die  mtdiig  MMon.  Al  the  wme  time,  the  cBiiiaet  of  the 
Of^ier  jaw  bqgin  to  develop  oatwudi  uid  upwards,  uid 
thcBO  t«ke  the  pUce  of  the  lower  ooes  w  o^nalve  weapon*. 
The  wild  bottr  u  a  native  of  &e  l^npenUe  n^oue  of 
£iin>P«  and  Alia,  where  it  iohahita  the  deepcBt  receosee  of 
foKBls  and  manfaj  grounds^  Vambei?,  In  bia  recent 
journey  throngh  Central  Aaia,  bund  them  in  enormou' 
numbers  in  the  exleuflive  awau^ia  of  Turkeitan.  The 
appear  to  liave  been  deniieue  of  Britiib  forests  at  least  til 
the  rdgn  of  Hear;  IL,  afler  which  thej  are  not  heard 
of  till  uie  time  of  Charles  J.,  when  an  attempt  to  restock 
the  New  Forest  with  them  failed.  In  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror  anj  one  killing  a  wild  boar  waa  liable  to 
have  liii  ejes  pat  oat  After  reaching  matnritf  the  bo«r 
beoomes  a  aalitarf  anitnal,  unless  during  the  breeding 
aeuon,  when  it  seeks  the  female,  and  at  this  time  the^ 
ennge  in  fierce  oonteste  with  each  other,  although  these, 
it  u  said,  seldom  lead  Co  fata]  results,  as  they  contrive  to 
receive  the  blows  on  their  tusks,  or  on  the  speciallj  tough 
skin  which  covers  their  shoulders.  The  Indian  Wild 
Boar  (5us  mdieu*)  is  aadoubtedl;  polygamous,  and  there 
are  several  &cIb  which  point  to  a  similar  habit  in  the 
European  boar.  Both  tpttitt  are  noctamiU,  issuing  from 
their  coverta  at  twilight  in  qata  of  food.  Tliis  is  chieBj 
of  a  vegetable  nature  consisling  of  roots  which  it  plou^liB 
ap  by  meana  of  its  broad  muscular  snout  and  of  grain; 
RUiwuKh  they  are  also  known  to  devour  tlie  smaller  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  eggs.  The  female  is  ordinarily  a  timid 
creature,  but  shows  great  oourase  and  Genieness  in  defence 
of  ita  young.  It  associatea  with  other  females  for  mutual 
^oCeOioQ  against  wolvee.  The  wild  boar  was  for  many 
oentariea  ■  favorite  beast  of  chase  with  the  nobility  of 
Entopcb  It  was  hunted  on  foot  with  the  sp««r, — its  great 
strength,  and  Ita  ferocity  when  at  bay,  rendering  tlie  sport 
""'  exciting  and  dangerous.  The  gun  hss  now  super- 
ihe  spear  in  European  boar-hunting,  bat  owing  to 
itive  scarcity  of  the  boara  it  is   now  httle 
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the  conuiaratiTe  scarcity  of  the  boara  it  is  now  httle 
practised.  In  India,  however,  where  thtsa  animals  abound 
m  the  jungles,  it  is  still  a  &Torite  sport,  the  boar  being 
nusued  on  horsdwck  and  speared.  The  bristles  of  the 
boar  are  much  used  in  the  manuAtcture  of  brushes. 

BOAT-BUILDING.    See  Sh[f-buu,dimo. 

BOBBUISE,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Minsk,  110  miles  &&  of  that  city,  in  53°  1.^'  N.  lat.  and 
28°  62'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Berezina,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Bobruiska,  on  the  high  road  from 
llogileS'  to  Brest-Litovsk.  Bobruisk  was  an  unimportant 
place  in  1508,  when  the  Moacovite  army|,  annt  bv  the  Em- 
peror Basil  soainst  the  Polish  king  Bigismnnd,  advanced 
towBids  it.  In  the  17th  century  there  existed  a  castle, 
which  WIS  bnmed  down  in  1649.  When  (he  Minsk 
government  was  inoorpor^ed  with  Buasi^  Bobruisk  was  a 
■mall  borough;  bat  in  1796  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
chief  town  of  a  department  in  the  Miusk  government  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  there  was 
erected  at  Bobruisk,  by  the  advice  of  General  Osierman,  a 
fort,  which  obtained  great  importance  in  1812,  and  was 
made  equal  Co  Ibe  best  in  Europe  by  the  Emperor  Pan!  1. 
The  fort  proper  is  built  on  a  hmght  exactly  at  the  conflu- 
ance  of  iLe  ^bruiska  with  the  Bereiina,  nearly  a  mile 
fiom  the  town.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Ibnner  river  is 
another  small  fort,  called  Fort  Frederick  William,  well  sup- 

Erted  by  a  line  of  defences.  In  1360  the  population  of 
ibruisk  was  23,761,  of  whom  11,394  were  Jews.  It  has  2 
Greek  churches,  17  synsgi^uee,  a  military  hcapital,  and  a 
departmental  college.  The  only  industrial  establishments 
«e  two  potleriea.  On  the  river  near  the  town  there  is  a 
harbor,  by  which  grain  and  salt  are  imported  from  the 
•outhem  governments. 

BOCCACCIO,  GiovANM.  ComparaUvely  little  b  known 
of  Boocacdo's  life,  particularly  uf  the  earlier  pardon  of  it 
He  was  bora  in  1313,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  of  Petrarch, 
in  which  that  poet^  who  was  bom  in  1304,  calls  himself 
the  senior  of  bis  friend  by  nine  years.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  somewhat  doubtful, — Florence,  Paris,  and  Certoldo 
being  all  mentioned  by  various  writera  as  his  native  cit^. 
Boo^ocio  undoubtedly  calls  himself  a  Floretiline,  but  this 
may  refer  merely  to  the  Florentine  citiieoship  acquired  by 
""  .  ~    .  I  jj^  been  supported 

n  the  gronnd  that  his 
that  dty,     ' 

— The  baunce  of  evide 

ddedly  in  iavor  of  Certaldo,  a  imall  town  or  ca 


valley  of  the  Else,  20  miles  from  Florence,  where  the  family 
had  some  prTmertVj  and  where  the  poet  ^ent  mnch  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  He  always  ugned  hb  name  Boc- 
caccio da  Certalda  and  named  that  town  as  his  birdipUoe 
in  his  own  epitaph.  Petrarch  calls  his  Mend  Certsldtse-, 
and  Fllippo  VilFsni,  a  contemporary,  distinellj  nys  that 
"--  bom  in  Certaldo. 


ill^timate  son,  ai 

by  the  6u*  that  a  special  license  b __  

he  desired  to  become  a  priest,  was  brought  np  with  U 
care  by  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  merdhant  «f 
respectable  rank.  His  elementary  education  he  received 
from  Qiovanni  da  Strada,  an  esteemed  teacher  of  grammar 
in  Florence.  But  at  an  early  age  he  was  apprenliced  to 
an  eminent  merchant,  with  whom  be  remained  Ibr  nx 
yean,  a  time  entirely  lost  to  him,  if  we  may  believe  his 
own  statement  For  from  his  tenderest  years  his  soul  was 
attached  to  that  "aima  paetit,"  which,  on  bis  tombsttme, 
he  names  as  the  task  and  study  of  his  life.  In  one  of  hif 
works  he  relates  that,  in  his  seventh  year,  befcoc  he  had 
ever  seen  a  book  of  poetry  or  learned  the  iiilee  of  metriol 
composition,  he  b««an  to  write  vetse  in  his  childish  bshion, 
and  earned  for  himself  amonnt  his  friends  the  name  of 
"  the  poet"  It  is  uncertain  wnere  Boocacdo  vrnmrA  these 
six  years  of  bondage ;  most  likely  he  foUowea  bis  msater 
to  various  centres  of  ccKiuiieroe  in  Italy  and  Frauoe.  We 
know  at  least  that  he  waa  in  Naples  and  Paris  for  some 
time,  and  Che  youthful  imnresaions  received  in  the  Utter 
city,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  French  langoage 
acquired  there,  were  of  a     ' '      ' '    '   "  .  i  ?.  i  .._ 


Yielding  at  last  to  his  si 


imnlahle  a 


to  commerce,  the  elder  Boccacdo  permitted  him  to  adopt 
a  courae  of  study  somewhat  more  congenial  to  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  young  man.  He  was  sent  to  a  oelebralad 
professor  of  canon  Taw,  at  that  time  an  important  field  of 
action  both  to  the  student  and  the  practical  Jurist.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts — far  from  antb^itia  it  is  (rue — Ihb 
Erofessor  was  Cino  da  Pbtoia,  the  friend  of  Dante,  and 
imaelf  a  celebrated  poet  and  scholar.  But,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  Boccacdo's  master  was  anable  to  inspire 
his  pupil  with  scientific  ardor.  "Again,"  Boccaccio  says, 
"  I  lost  nearly  six  yeara.  And  bo  naoseoos  was  this  stwly 
to  my  mind,  that  neither  the  teaching  of  my  master,  nor 
the  authority  and  command  of  my  father,  nor  yet  the 
exertions  and  reproof  of  my  friends,  coald  make  me  take 
to  it,  for  my  love  of  poetry  was  invincible." 

About  1333  Boccaccio  setUed  for  some  years  at  Napl^ 
'  y  bis  father  to  resume  his  mercan- 
law  being  finally  abandoned.  The 
place,  it  most  be  confessed,  was  little  adapted  to  lead  to 
a  practical  view  of  life  one  in  whose  heart  the  love  of 

Kitry  was  firmly  rooted.  The  conrt  of  King  Bobert  of 
jon  at  Naples  was  fr«qa»ited  by  many  Italian  and 
French  men  of  letters,  the  great  Petrarch  amon^  the 
number.  At  the  latter's  public  examination  in  the  nobta 
science  of  poetry  bv  the  king,  previous  to  his  receiviiig  the 
laurel  crown  at  Borne,  Boocacdo  was  present — without 
however,  making  his  peraonal  acquaintance  at  Chb  period. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  this  gay  court,  enlivened  and  adorned 
by  the  wit  of  men  and  the  beauty  of  women,  Boecaceio 
hved  for  several  years.  We  can  imagine  how  the  tedioia 
duties  of  the  market  and  the  counting-hoase  became 
more  and  more  distasteful  to  his  aspiring  nature.  We 
are  told  that  finding  himself  by  chance  on  the  soj^wsed 
grave  of  Virgil,  near  Naples,  Boccacdo  on  that  eaaed 
spot  look  the  firnj  rtsolulion  of  devoting  himself  for  evn 
to  poetry.  But  perhaps  another  event,  which  happened 
some  time  after,  led  quite  ss  much  as  the  fint  mentioned 
occurraice  to  this  decisive  turning  point  in  his  life.  0« 
Easier-eve,  1341,  in  the  church  of  ^n  Larenio,  Boccacdo 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  natural  daughter  of  King  Bobet^ 
Maria,  whom  he  immort^iied  as  Fiammetta  in  the  noblest 
creations  of  his  muse.  Boocaccio'a  passion  on  sedng  hn 
■'  (if  we  may  accept  as  genuine  the  coo- 

neof  her  lover'a  works)  was  returned 

with  equal  ardor  on  the  part  of  the  lady.     But  not  till 

after  much  delay  did  she  yield  to  thf  —"'■——  i.i-.~..~i.  -r 

the  poet  in  spite  of  her  honor  and 

of  another.     AH  the  information  «i 

Maria  or  Fiammetta  is  derived  from  the  works 


of  the  lady  has  been  doubted  by 


to  fapt  atai,  •arrottmhtl  bj  the  dimtteriiiK  toagiM*  o(  a 
OTort,  and  watched  perhaps  by  a  jcaloa*  hnsbuid,  Boe- 
eaedo  had  all  poMJue  reawa  to  give  the  appearance  of 
fietitioo*  iacoagniitf  to  the  efibrion*  of  bia  raal  paMion. 
But  there  Menu  no  moie  reaaon  to  call  into  qoertion  the 
main  featnrea  of  the  storr,  or  eren  the  identity  of  the  pei^ 
•oo,  than  there  iroaid  be  in  the  caw  of  Petranih't  Laura  or 
of  Dante's  Beatrice.  Il  haa  been  ingeniouly  pointed  oat 
by  BaMelli,  that  the  bet  of  her  descent  fh)iD  Kinr  Robert 
being  knoirn  only  to  Maria  heraelf,  and  through  her  to 
"  '  I,  the  Utter  waa  the  more  at  liberty  to  refer  to 

— the  bold  expresaion  of  the  truth  tervinK 
ininucaaeia  increase  the  mystery  irith  which  the  poets  ol 
the  Middle  Ages  loved,  or  were  obliged,  to  sarround  the 
otgeOs  of  their  praise.  From  Booeacdo's  Aattto  we  learn 
that  Maria's  mother  was,  like  his  own,  a  French  lady, 
wfaeae  husband,  according  ta  Baldelli's  ingenioos  conjeclni^ 
was  of  the  noble  bouse  of  Aquino,  and  therefore  of  the 
same  family  with  the  celebrat^  Thomas  Aooinas.  Maria 
diedj  according  to  his  account.  Ions  before  ner  lover,  who 
dwnshed  hw  memory  to  the  endof  his  ~ 


The  Gist  w 


r  memory  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  we  see 
«  written  shortly  before  his  death. 
*ork  of  Boccaccio,  compoaed  by  him  at  Fiam- 
meuiB  command,  was  the  prose  tale^  FilMnpo,  describing 
the  romantic  lore  and  adventuna  of  Plorio  and  Bianca- 
flore,  a  iavorile  subject  with  the  knightly  minstrels  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Qermany.  The  treatmolt  of  the  story 
by  Boooaceio  is  not  remarkable  for  originality  or  beanty. 
and  tlie  narrative  is  encumbered  by  cla«ical  allusions  and 
•lleoorical  oonceits.  The  style  also  cannot  be  held  wmlhy 
of  the  future  great  master  of  Italian  prose.  Considerin)^ 
however,  that  this  prose  was  in  its  infancy,  and  that  this 
was  Doccaccio'B  first  attempt  at  remoulding  the  unwieldy 
material  at  bis  disposal,  it  would  be  unjtat  to  deny  tliat 
Pihmpo  ia  a  highly  interesting  work,  fuU  of  promise  and 
all  but  attionlate  power. 

Another  work,  written  about  the  tame  time  by  Fiam- 
jnelta's  desire  and  dedicated  to  her,  is  the  TWida,  an  epic 
poem,  and  indeed  the  first  heroic  epic  in  the  Italian  Ian- 

Bage.  The  name  is  chosca  somswhat  inappro^ately,  as 
iug  TheeeiB  plays  a  secondary  part,  and  the  interest  of 
the  story  cenUes  in  the  two  noMe  knights,  Palenone  and 
Ardt<^  sod  their  wooing  of  the  beratifal  Emelht.  The 
Ttteiik  is  of  Darticolar  tnterMt  to  the  student  of  poetry, 
becaoss  it  exhibits  the  first  example  of  the  oaam  rtmo,  a 
metre  which  has  been  adapted  by  Tsmo  and  Arioeto,  and 
in  OUT  own  language  by  Bynnt  in  his  Am  Jium.  Another 
link  between  Boocacrio'B  epic  and  our  literMuro  is  formed 
'  '  the   bet  of  Chsnoer   having   in    the  Knighfi   jCUs 


I  poetry  haa  been  severely  criticised  by  his 
ooantiynen,  sod  most  severoly  by  the  author  himself.  On 
leading  Petrarch's  sonnets,  Bocoodo  resolved  in  a  fit  of 
despair  to  bam  his  own  attttnots,  and  only  the  kindly 
aneooiagsment  of  hia  great  friend  prevented  uie  holocausl. 
Posterity  has  juatly  diQered  from  the  author's  sweeping 
•^lt.,^;.A.^       I.   ;,  tme,   that  compared   with   Dante's 


Smdeor  and  passion,  and  with  Pelrareh's  absolute  master- 
ip  of  metn  and  languaae,  Boccaocio'B  poetry  seems  to  be 
somewhat  thrown  into  shade.     His  verse  is  occasionally 


I  parlance  is  c^ed  poetic  diction, — the  quality, 
that  i^  which  distinguishea  the  elevated  pathoe  of  the 
lecorder  of  heroic  deeds  from  the  easy  graoe  of  the  mere 
oMilsv.  This  latter  feslnre,  so  charmingly  displayed  in 
Boccaccio's  prose,  has  to  some  extent  proved  falsi  to  his 
vetse.  At  the  same  time,  his  narrative  is  always  fluent 
and  interesting,  and  his  lyricsi  pieces,  particularly  the 
postic  interludea  in  the  Dteamenm,  abonnd  with  charming 
gallantry,  and  frequently  rise  to  lyrical  patboa. 

About  the  year  1341  Boccaccio  returned  to  Florence  by 

\  ot  his  father,  who  in  his  old  age  deaired  the 

I  and  company  of  hia  son.     Florence,  at  that  lime 

irbed  by  civil  fends,  and  the  silent  gloom  of  his  father's 

bousa  oonld  not  bat  appear  in  an  unbvorable  light  to 
ime  accDStomed  to  the  gay  life  of  the  Keapolitan  court 
Btit  moM  than  all  ibis,  fioccaodo  regretted  the  separation 
from  his  beloved  Fiammetta.  The  Ibonght  of  her  at  once 
amlnltered  and  coiiaoled  his  loneliness.  Three  of  his 
works  owe  their  existeooe  to  this  period.  With  all  of  them 
Fiammetta  is  connected ;  of  one  of  them  she  alone  is  the 

The  first  worii,  called  Amtla,  describes  the    dvilzing 


inflaence  of  love,  whidi  subdues  the  ferodoiK  manneis  of 
the  nvage  with  its  gentle  power.  Fiammetta,  althoash 
not  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  amongst  the  nrmpfas  who 
with  thdr  tales  of  true  love  soften  the  mind  of  the  hunts- 

Awttia  b  written  in  prase  alternating  with  veise,  sped- 
meus  of  whii^  form  occtir  in  old  and  middle-Latio 
writings.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Boccaccio 
adopted  it  from  that  sweetest  and  purest  blossom  of 
medlNval  Fronch  literature,  Aveama  tt  yiatUUt,  which 
dates  from  the  ISth  century,  snd  was  undoubtedly  knowD 
to  him.  80  pleased  was  Boccaodo  with  the  idea  em* 
bodied  in  the  character  of  Amtte  that  he  repeated  its 
essential  featnree  in  the  Cimone  of  his  Lecamtnn  (Day 
6tb,talei.). 

The  second  work  roferred  to  is  a  poem  in  fifty  chapteiSi 
called  L'amema  Fwims.  It  describes  a  dream  in  which 
the  poet,  guided  by  a  lady,  sees  tlie  heroes  and  loven  of 
andent  and  mediKval  times.  Boccaccio  evidently  has 
tried  to  imitate  the  celebrated  Trionfi  at  Petrarch,  bat 
without  much  success.  There  Is  little  oivanic  development 
in  the  poem,  which  reads  like  the  eabSogue  ratinaf  of  B 
picture  gallery;  but  it  is  remarkable  from  another  point 
of  view.  It  is  perhapa  the  most  astounding  tnstsnce  in 
litersture  of  Ingenuity  wasted  on  trifles ;  even  Edgar  Poe, 
had  he  known  Boccacdo's  pusile,  must  have  confessed  him- 
self  surpassed.  For  the  whole  of  the  Amprtita  Vitione  is 
nothing  but  an  acrostic  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  poem 
Is  written,  like  the  Divitia  Oommedia,  In  ttna  rino,  and 
the  initial  letters  of  all  the  triplets  throughout  the  work 

**-   -    poems  of  considerable  length,  in  the  first  of 

lie  is  dedicated  to  Boccaccio's  la  ~ 


whidi  the  whole 


's  lady-love,  this 


the  initisi  letters  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  s.._ 
ninthlinesof  the  dedicatory  poem  fi}rm  the  name  of  Maria; 
BO  that  here  we  have  the  acrostic  in  the  second  degree.  No 
wonder  that  thus  entrammded  the  poetfa  thought  begina 
10  flog  and  his  Isnguage  to  halt. 

The  third  important  work  written  by  Boccacdo  durina 
his  stay  at  Florence,  or  soon  after  his  return  to  Naples,  is 
called  ^amenHa.RasnuUa/  and  althongh  written  in  pros^ 
it  eontuns  more  real  poetry  than  the  elaborate  prodnctioa 
Just  reftored  to>    It  purports  to  be  flammetta's  complaint 


believe  the  commentatoiV  assertion  that  the  heroine  td 
Amtto  is  in  reality  the  beautiful  Loda,  a  FlormtliM  lady 
loved  by  Boccacdo.  Sadly  fiammetta  recalls  the  momenta 
of  former  bliss,  the  first  meeting,  the  Blolen  embrace  Her 
narrative  is  Indeed  oar  chief  soaroe  of  informatioa  for  the 
inddents  of  this  strange  love^tory.  It  has  been  thoaght 
unlikely,  and  indeed  impcsdhle,  that  Boccacdo  should 
thus  have  become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  real  lady's  re^ 
passion  for  himself;  bat  there  seems  nothing  incongruous 
in  tlie  Buppodtion  that  after  a  happy  reanion  the  poet 
should  have  heard  with  satisfaction,  and  surrounded  with 
Che  halo  of  ideal  art,  the  story  of  his  lady's  sti&rit^ 
Moreover,  the  language  is  loo  full  of  individual  intensi^ 
to  make  the  coi^ecturo  of  an  entii^  flctitioiu  love  affiur 
itrinsically  probable.     L'amorota  Fiammetta  is  a  monody 


interoesdon  of  sn  inflnentisl  friend,  Boccacdo  at 
last  obtained  (In  1344)  his  father's  pennisdoo  to  retara  to 
Naples,  where  in  the  mesntime  CHovsnns,  grand-daughter 
of  King  Bobert,  had  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Bdng  young 
and  bMntilul,  (bod  of  poetry  and  of  the  praise  oT  poet^ 
ahe  received  Boccaccio  with  all  the  distinction  due  to  hia 
literary  fame.  For  many  years  she  remained  his  ftithfal 
friend,  and  the  poet  returned  her  lavor  with  gratefiil  devo- 
tion. Even  when  the  charge  of  having  instigated,  or  at 
least  counived  at,  the  mnider  of  her  husband  was  bat  too 
clearly  proved  aaainBt  her,  Boccacdo  was  amongst  the  few 
who  stood  by  her,  and  tindertook  the  hopeless  task  of 
clearing  her  name  from  the  dreadful  stain.  It  was  by  bmr 
desire,  no  lees  than  by  that  of  Fiammetta,  that  he  composed 
(between  1344  and  1300)  most  of  the  storiea  of  bis  hMisi 
eroK,  which  afterwards  were  collected  and  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Florentine  ladies  and  gentlemoi.  During 
this  time  be  also  compoaed  the  PUottralo,  a  narretive  poem, 
the  chief  interest  of  which,  for  the  English  reader,  lies  in 
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Ili  eonnection  with  Chaucer.  With  a  boIdnesB  pardonahle 
oalj  in  men  of  geniui,  the  great  f^lish  poet  htm  adopted 
the  msio  features  of  llie  plot,  and  has  literally  translated 
puis  of  Boccaocio'a  work,  irilhout  lO  much  as  mentioning' 
the  name  of  hii  Italiaa  source.' 

Id  1350  Boccaccio  rtdumed  to  Florence,  owing  to  the 
death  of  hia  bther,  who  had  made  him  Kuaidian  to  his 
/onng:er  brother  Jacopo.  He  was  rec^ved  with  great  dia- 
tinctiou,  and  entered  the  serrice  of  die  Bepnblic,  being  at 
various  times  sent  on  important  miaeionB  to  the  margrave 
of  Brandenborg,  tod  to  the  courts  of  wreral  popes,  both 
in  Avignon  and  Borne.  Boccaccio  boasts  of  the  friendly 
terms  on  which  he  had  been  with  the  gr«itt  potentates  of 
Europe,  Che  emperor  and  pope  amongst  the  number.  Bot 
he  was  never  a  poliddan  in  the  sense  that  Duite  and 
Petrstdi  were.  As  a  man  of  the  world  he  eqjojed  the 
■odetj  of  die  great,  but  hia  interest  in  the  internal  com- 
motions of  the  Florentine  state  seems  to  have  been  very 
slight.  Beside^  he  never  liked  Florence,  and  the  expres- 
sions used  by  him  r^jarding  his  fellow-utiEens  betray  any- 
thing but  petriotic  prejudice.  In  a  Latin  eclogue  he  applies 
to  them  che  term  "  Batracboe  "  |frog),  by  which,  he  adds  pa- 
renrtieticallj — Ego  inuUigo  Fhrentmervm  morem  ;  loguaeu- 
nint  earn  tumitt,  Mnim  tn  rdmi  bdlieii  lUlui  valaiua.  The 
only  important  result  of  Boccaccio's  diplomatic  career  was 
his  intimacy  with  Petrarch.  The  first  acquaintance  of 
these  two  great  men  datce  from  the  ye*r  13a0,  when  Boo- 
caccdo,  then  jost  returned  to  Florence,  did  all  in  hia  power 
to  m^e  die  great  poet's  short  stay  in  that  d^  agreeable. 
When  in  the  following  year  the  Florentines  were  siudoos 
to  iaw  men  of  great  reputation  to  their  newly-foooded 
nnivenity,  it  was  again  Boccaccio  who  insisted  on  the 
(daima  of  Petrarch  to  the  most  distinguished  position.  He 
himself  accepted  the  ipisaion  of  inviting  his  friend  to 
Florenoe,  anil  of  anaoandng  to  Petrarch  at  the  same  time 
that  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  family  had  been  restored  to 
him.  In  this  manner  an  intimate  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them  to  be  parted  only  by  death.  Common  interests 
__i      __..._   ,!.___  ..^  pursuits  wore  the  natural  basis  of 


n  literary 
their  friendship,  onJ  Ixith  occupy  prominent  pcei 


the  early  history  of  iJiat  great  intellectual  revivsi  commonly 
called  Reaauaanee. 

Dnring  the  14th  ceatnry  the  study  of  arauent  literature 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Italy.    The  interest  of  the  lay  world 


too  laiy  or  too  ignorant  to  use,  or  even  to  preserve  them. 
Boccaccio  hifaself  told  that,  on  asking  to  see  the  library  of 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  he  was  shown 
into  a  dusty  room  without  a  door  to  it.  Mbov  of  the  valuable 
manuscripts  were  mutilated ;  and  his  guide  told  him  that 
the  monks  were  in  the  habit  of  teftrm^  leaves  from  the 
codices  to  turn  them  into  psalters  for  children,  or  amulela 
for  women  at  the  price  of  four  or  five  foUi  a  piece.  Boocaccio 
did  all  in  his  power  to  remove  by  word  and  example  this 
barbarous  indifierenoe.  He  boognt  or  copied  with  his  own 
hand  numerous  valuable  manoscripts,  and  an  old  writer 
remarks  that  if  Boccaccio  had  been  a  professional  rapyist, 
the  amount  of  his  work  might  astonish  us.  His  lealous 
vdeavors  for  the  revival  of  the  all  but  forgotten  Greek 
language  in  western  Europe  are  well  known.  The  most 
celebrated  Italian  scholars  about  the  beginning  of  the  15lh 
century  were  unable  to  read  the  Greek  characters.  Boo- 
cdccio 'deplored  the  ignoraoce  of  his  age.  He  took  lessons 
from  Leone  Pilato,  aleamed  adventurer  of  the  period,  who 
had  lived  a  long  time  in  Theesaly  and,  although  bom  in 
Calabria,  pretended  to  be  a  Greek.  By  Boccaccio's  advice 
Leone  Pilnto  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  the  university  of  Florence,  a  position 
which  he  held  (or  several  years,  not  without  great  and  last- 
ing benefit  for  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  Boccaodo 
was  Justly  proud  of  having  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  first'  chair  of  Greek  in  Italy. 
But  he  did  not  forget,  in  his  admiration  of_classic  litera- 
ture, the  {|reat  poets  of  his  own  country. 


pnblicntlODi  of  tbs  Cbiuser  Socle  tf  fbr  1»: 
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study  tbe  great  Florentine,  sud  to  defend  iunnelf  against 
the  charges  of  wilftil  ignoranc*  and  envy  brtmght  against 
him.  A  life  of  Dante,  and  the  oommoitarieB  on  the  fitst 
IQ  cantos  of  the  Inferno,  bear  witnen  to  Boecacoo'a  leuD- 

.  and  enthusiasm. 

!n  the  chronological  ennmeraCion  of  our  autkor'a  writ- 
ings we  now  come  to  his  most  important  woi^  tlie  De- 
cameron, a  collection  of  one  hundred  sMriea,  published  in 
their  combined  form  in  1353,  although  mostly  written  at 
an  earlier  date.  This  work  marks  in  a  certain  sense  lfa» 
rise  of  Italian  prose.  It  is  true  that  Dante's  VUa  S%am 
was  written  before,  but  its  involved  sentences,  fonnded 
essentially  on  Latin  constructiona,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  infinite  suppleness  and  predsion  of  Boccacdo'v 
prcee.  Tbe  Onto  NoieUe  AnlteAa  on  the  other  hand,  whidi- 
also  precedes  the  Detamtron  in  date,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  written  in  artistic  language  according  to  definite  rule* 
of  grammar  and  style.  Boosacdo  for  the  first  time  speaks 
a  new  idiom,  flexible  and  tender,  like  Che  ciiaraeter  of  ib« 
nation,  and  capable  of  rendering  all  the  shades  of  feelin)^ 
from  the  coarse  laogb  of  cynicism  to  the  sigh  of  hopelen 
love.  It  is  by  the  name  of  "  Father  of  Italian  prose"  thai 
Boccaccio  ought  to  be  chiefly  remembered. 

Like  moat  progressive  movements  in  art  and  litetatiir& 
Boccacdo's  remoulding  of  Italian  prose  may  be  dcKribea 
as  a  "  return  to  nature."  It  is  indeed  the  nature  of  the 
Italian  people  itself  which  has  become  articulate  in  lb« 
Deeammm;  hare  we  find  sonthem  gnoe  and  elegancy 
together  with  that  anvdied  naaell  of  imnnbe  wliich  is  •» 
striking  sod  so  amiable  a  quality  of  the  Italian  AtmcUr, 
The  nnaedrsble  oomplement  of  the  last-mentliHied  f^ator*^ 
a  coaiaeneas  and  indeoency  of  concepticm  and  expteswon 
hardly  comprehensible  to  tne  northern  mind,  also  appears 
in  tbe  Dteameron,  particularly  where  the  life  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  are  the  sulgect  of  the  story.  At  the 
same  Urat,  these  descriptions  of  low  life  are  so  admirably 
and  the  character  of  popular  oarlance  rendered  with  soch 
humor,  as  often  to  make  the  &vwn  of  moral  disgost  give 
way  to  a  smile. 

It  is  not  surpridng  that  a  style  so  concise  and  yet  so 
pliable,  so  typical  and  yet  so  individual,  as  that  of  Boo- 
caodo  was  of  enormous  influence  on  the  further  pnigras 
of  a  prose  in  a  manner  created  by  it.  Thb  influence  has 
indeed  prevailed  down  to  the  present  time,  to  an  ext«nt 
beuefidal  upon  tbe  whole,  although  frequently  Aual  lo.the 
development  of  individual  writers.  Novelists  like  Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino  or  Franco  Sacchetti  are  comptetdy  under 
thL-  sway  of  their  great  model ;  and  Boccaocto's  inflnencs 
may  tie  discenied  equally  in  the  plastic  fulness  of  Hacfaia- 
velli  and  in  the  pointed  satire  of  Aretino.  Without  touch- 
ing upon  the  individual  merits  of  Lasca,  Banddlo,  and 
othei  novelists  of  the  aingueoenlo,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
none  of  them  created  a  style  independent  of  thdr  great 
predecessor.  One  cannot  indeed  but  aoquiesoe  in  the  au- 
thoritative utterance  of  the  Academia  delta  Crasca,  which 
holds  up  the  Deoamtron  as  the  standard  and  model  of 
Italian  prose.  Even  the  Delia  Cruscan  writers  themsdva 
have  been  unable  to  deprive  the  langnsge  whoUy  lA  Uie 
fresh  spontaneity  of  Boccacdo's  manner,  which  in  modern 
litierature  we  again  admire  in  Mauioni's  Promaai  ^wsi. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  a  work  so  well  known  as  the  Do- 
camtron  would  be  uonecenary.  The  description  of  the 
plague  of  Florence  preceding  the  stories  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  epic  grandeur  and 
vividness.  It  ranks  with  the  paintings  of  similar  calam- 
ities by  Thucvdidee,  Defoe,  and  Manioni.  Like  Defoe, 
Boccaccio  had  to  draw  largely  on  hearsay  and  his  own 
imagination,  it  being  almost  certain  that  in  IS4S  he  was 
at  Naples,  and  therefore  no  eye-witness  of  Che  scenes  he 
describes.  The  stories  themselves,  a  hundred  in  nutnbv. 
range  from  the  highest  pathos  to  the  coarsest  licentiousneas. 
A  creation  like  the  patient  Griselda,  which  iatemaCiooal 
literature  owes  to  Boccacdo,  ought  to  alone  for  much  thai 
is  morally  and  artiaticaliy  objection^e  in  the  Deatnenm. 
It  may  be  said  oa  this  head,  that  his  age  and  his  country 
were  not  only  deeply  immoial,  but  in  addition  exceedingly 
outspoken.  Moreover,  his  sources  were  anything  hut  pnre. 
Moat  of  bis  improper  stories  are  either  anecdotes  from  real 
life,  or  they  are  taken  from  ib»  fakliiatK  of  medi«|^v>l  French 
poets.  On  comparing  the  latter  olaas  of  stories  (about  (Be- 
fifth  of  the  whole  DeDwnerai)  with  ihdr  F^eodi  original^ 
one  finds  that  Boocacdo  has  never  added  to,  bnt  has  soaie- 
times  timed  down  the  revoltii^  ingndienu.   Notvitbatand- 
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iof  lUi,  It  sanaot  tie  denied  th&t  the  artutio  Talue  of  the 
i^MMMTM  it  greatly  imp&ired  b;  desdiptians  and  exprw- 
noM,  the  intCDtioDsl  lioentiougoein  of  which  U  but  imper- 
fBollj  Teiled  by  tn  sttempl  at  humor. 

Boccaodo  hu  been  accused  of  plagUrUm,  puticnlai'ly 
bj  Fnneb  oritki^  who  correctl;  state  that  the  nibjecta  of 
nan;  itoriM  in  tha  Deeammvn  ara  borrowed  from  their 
literature.  A  timilar  oljecdon  might  be  nised  asaiaat 
Chiauoer,  Shakcapeare,  Qo«the  (in  Faiul),  aud  indaed  moat 
of  the  mister  miiids  of  alt  Datioaa.  Power  of  ioveattioo  b 
not  the  onl^  nor  eren  Uie  chief  criterion  of  a  great  poeL 
He  takes  hu  satneots  indiacriminately  from  his  own  fancy, 
01  from  Um  oiHuaousneM  of  liia  and  other  nations.    Stories 


float  about  in  the  air,  known  Itt  all  r 


lirea  and  calls  into  life  with  the 


the  poet  nthat*  their  di^teUt 
■wbol%  and  thia  hr  '      ' 

breath  of  bit  raiii       _  ._    _.   .. 

the  creator  of  tnose  innameiable  beaatiful  types  and  sioriei, 
which  have  since  become  household  words  amongst  dfil- 
iied  nations.  No  author  can  equal  him  in  these  oontribn- 
tions  to  the  store  of  international  literature.  There  are 
indeed  few  great  poets  who  have  not  in  some  wa^  become 
indebted  to  the  inexhaustible  Wessnre  of  Boccaccio's  crea- 
tiveneas.  One  of  the  KTeat«st  maslerpiecea  of  Oennsn 
literature,  Loving's  Satiiut  1&«  Wiit,  containa  a  storr  from 
Boccaodo  (D^emeron,  Day  let,  tale  iii.),  and  the  list  of 
English  poets  who  have  drawn  from  the  same  soorce  com- 
loises  aiDonggt  many  others  the  mun«B  of  Chauoer,  Lydgate, 
Drrden,  Keats,  and  Tennyson. 

For  ten  yeats  Boccaccio  continued  to  reside  in  Florence, 
leaving  Ihe  dty  only  occwonally  on  diplomatic  missions 
or  on  viaita  to  Ilia  Mends.  His  fame  in  the  meantime 
began  to  spread  far  and  wide,  and  his  Deeamamif  in  psF- 
ticular,  was  devoured  by  the  bsbionable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  ase.  About  1860  he  seems  to  have  retired 
from  the  turbulent  socmfs  of  Florenoe  to  his  native  Certaldo, 
the  secluded  charms  of  which  he  describes  with  raptnre. 
In  the  following  year  toolc  place  that  sttsnse  turning-point 

"  r,  which  is  generally  described  as  his 

[OS  tiiat  a  Carthusian  monk  came  to 
bim  while  at  Certaldo  charged  with  a  posthumous  mesBSKe 
from  another  mtmk  of  the  same  order,  to  the  effect  that  if 
Boccaccio  did  not  at  once  al>audon  his  godless  ways  in  life 
and  lit«ratare  his  death  would  Misue  af^  a  short  time.  It 
1  that  the  revelation  to  the  friar  on  his 
a  secret  known  onlj[  to  Boccacdo  rave  addi- 
tiwal  import  to  this  alarming  iutbrmation.  Boccsccio'a 
impraMOOiUjIe  nature  wis  deept^r  moved.  His  life  had 
beol  lar  from  virtuous;  in  his  writings  he  had  frequently 
rimied  against  the  rules  of  morality,  and  worse  still,  he 
had  attacked  with  bitter  satire  the  institutions  and  ser- 
vanlB  of  holy  mother  church.  Terrified  by  the  appn>ach 
of  immediate  death,  he  resolved  to  sell  his  library,  aban- 
don literature,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
peoance  and  religious  exercise.  To  this  efiect  he  wrote  to 
Petrarch.  Wepoeseea  the  poet's  answer;  it  is  a  masterpiece 
of  writing,  and  what  is  more,  a  proof  of  lenderest  friendship. 
^e  meassge  of  the  monk  Peiraroh  is  evidently  iuulined 
to  treat  simply  sa  piuus  fraud,  without  however  actually 
committiug  himself  to  that  opinion.  "  No  monk  is  required 
to  tell  thee  of  the  ahortness  and  precariousncas  of  hi 


litis.  Of  the  advice  received  accept  what  is  good ;  aban- 
don worldly  cares,  conquer  thy  paasions,  aud  reform  thy 
■oul  and  life  of  degraded  habits.  Bat  do  not  give  up  the 
studies  which  are  the  true  food  of  a  healUiv  mind." 
Boccaccio  seems  to  have  acted  on  tliis  valuable  advice. 
His  later  works,  although  written  in  Latin  and  scientific  in 
character,  are  by  no  means  of  a  religious  kind.  It  seems, 
however,  tbat  his  entering  the  church  in  1362  is  ooanected 
with  the  events  Just  relat^. 

In  13(53  Boccaccio  went  on  a  visit  to  Naples  lo  the 
■enesclial  Acci^uoli  (the  same  Floreutine  who  had  in  1344 
penuaded  tbe  elder  Boccaccio  to  permit  his  son's  return 
to  Naples),  who  oommLssioned  bim  to  write  the  story  of 
his  deeds  of  valor.  On  his  arrival,  however,  the  poet  was 
treated  with  sliameful  neglect,  and  revenged  himself  by 
denying  the  possibility  of  relating  any  valorous  deeds  for 
want  of  their  existence.  This  dwJaration,  it  must  be  oon- 
fcBsed,  came  somewhat  lat^  but  it  was  provoked  bv  a  siUy 
attack  on  the  poet  himself  by  one  of  the  seneachaTs  indis- 
■aeet  friends. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Boccacdo  led  an  unsettled 
life,  resitOng  chiefly  at  Florence  or  Certaldo,  but  bequently 
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leaving  his  home  on  viilte  to  Petrareh  and  othor  Menda, 
and  on  various  diplomatic  errands  in  the  service  of  the 
Bepublic.  He  seems  to  have  bara  poor,  having  spent 
large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  books,  but  boa  indcpcodent 
spirit  rgecled  the  numerous  splendia  offers  of  hospilalitj 
made  to  him  by  friends  and  aomirers.  During  this  period 
he  wrote  four  important  Latin  works  —  De  Oeniaiogia 
Deonim  itbri  XV.,  a  compendium  of  mythological  know- 
ledge (illl  of  deep  learning;  D*M(miiv/m,  ^tKinon,  Laeituoi, 
et  Marivm  nomvniiTu  lAtr,  a  treatise  on  ancient  geography ; 
and  two  historical  books— -£e  QuUnu  Virontm  el  Ftmina- 
nun  lUialrvm  libri  IX.,  interesting  to  the  English  reader 
as  the  original  of  John  Lydgate's  Fail  of  fYinei*;  and 
D»  CUait  MvlieribM.  To  the  list  of  his  works  ought  to 
be  added  JI  NinfiiU  Piaolimo,  a  beautiful  love-story  in 
vene^  and  il  Cbr6asna  OMtn  JI  Xofrernito  it  Amort,  a  coaise 
saUre  on  a  Florentine  "widow  who  had  jilted  the  poet, 
written  about  1866,  not  to  mention  many  eclogues  in  LAtin 
and  miaoellaneons  Rime  in  Italian  (the  latter  collected  by 
his  biographer  Count  BaldeUi  in  1802). 

In  1373  we  find  Boccacdo  again  settled  at  Certaldo. 
Here  he  waa  attacked  by  a  terrible  disesae  which  bronght 
him  to  the  verge  of  death,  aud  from  the  consaqueneea  of 
which  he  never  quite  reooreted.  But  ncknen  could  not 
subdue  bis  Intellectnal  vigor.  When  the  Florentioea 
M^lished  «  chair  for  tbe  explanatioa  of  the  Dvma 
Cammedia  in  their  tmiversity,  and  offered  it  to  Boccacdo, 
the  senescent  poet  at  once  undertook  tbe  arduous  duty. 
He  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  the  23d  of  October,  1373. 
The  commentary  on  part  of  the  Jnftnto,  already  Eluded 
to,  bears  witnen  of  nis  unabatsd  power  of  intellect.  In 
1374  the  news  of  the  Ices  of  his  dearest  friend  Petrarch 
reached  Boccaccio,  and  from  this  blow  he  may  be  said 
to  have  never  recovered.  Almost  his  dying  eobrts  were 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  his  hHend :  urgently  he  entreated 
Petrarch's  son-in-law  to  arruige  the  publication  of  the 
deceased  poet's  Latin  epic  A/riea,  a  work  of  which  the 
author  had  been  &r  more  prouu  than  ol  his  immortal 
sonnets  to  Laura. 

In  his  last  will  Boccacdo  left  his  library  to  bis  father 
confeMor,  and  after  his  decesse  to  the  convent  of  Sanlo 
Spirito  in  Floreno&     His  small  property  he  bequeathed  to 
hiE  brother  Jacopo.     His  own  natural  children  bad  died 
before  him.    He  himself  died  on  the  21st  of  December 
1375,  at  Certaldo,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  8S. 
Jacopo  e  Filippo  of  that  town.    On  his   tombstone  was 
engraved  the  epitaph  compooed  by  himself  shortly  befbr» 
his  death.    It  is  <slm  ana  dignified,  worthy  indeed  of  t. 
great  life  with  a  great  purpose.    These  are  the  lines  :— 
"  Hae  tab  male  ja«nt  oinena  u  oua  Joaooii ; 
Hans  ledet  uit«  Denm,  maritis  omsta  labonim 
Hortalii  Titn.     Osnitor  Booouoliu  lUl ; 
Patria  CertaJdom ;  stadinm  fait  alma  poedi." 
A  oomplBts  sditloa  of  Booeaooia'i  Italian  wiitliigi.  In  IT  vols., 
hu  bean  publiibad  by  Hontiar  (Florenoe,  1831).     Tha  Ufa  of 
BooDHoio  baa  been  written  by  TiraboiHlii,  Usiinohelll.  CDnnt- 
Baldslli  (  Vita  di  Baccaado,  Florenoe,  1806),  and  othen.     Tbs 
BnC  printed  aditloD  of  tba  Decamerm  li  vithoat  date,  plase,  i>r 
printer"!  DiniBi  bntit  iib»li»Tedl«  ■ 
1170,  and  to  hare  beeo  priatad  at  Fl 
delU  mentioDi  eUren  adltioni  duHng  tbe 

entire  DDmber  o(  editioaa  by  far  aioeedi  ■  hondrel.  A  canons 
eipnrgaCad  edilioD.  aattaoriied  by  the  Pope,  appeared  at  Flor- 

obief  alteration  being  the  thange  of  tbe  improper  peiaoaagss 
from  prieita  and  monks  Into  laymen.  The  beat  old  edition  is 
that  of  Florenoe,  I6Z7.  Of  modem  reprinti,  that  by  Fortbni 
(Florenoe,  1SS7)  deserrea  meDtion.  Hanni  ha*  written  a  Sloria 
dal  SasancritiH  (1T12),  and  a  Oarman  aobolar,  U.  Landaa,  baa 
pnbliahed  (Vienna,  1868)  a  valuable  iavaatlgation  of  tbe  ionnas 
of  lbs  Decawttran.  .An  intenitlng  Bngliah  tranilation  of  tha 
work  appeared  In  1921,  under  the  title  I%«  Modtt  of  Mirth, 
Wit,  S^wno,  owl  (7„,u.r«Moii.  (r.  a.) 

BOCCALINI,  Trajako,  an  Italian  gatiriat,  was  bom 
at  Loretlo  in  1&S6.  .  Tbe  son  of  an  arcbitect,  he  himself 
adopted  that  profession,  and  it  appeare  that  be  commenoed 
late  in  life  to  apply  to  literary  puTsuits.  Pursuing  his 
studies  at  Borne,  he  bad  tbe  honor  of  teaching  Beutivoglitb 
and  acquired  the  Aiendship  of  the  cardinals  Gaetano  and 
Borghesi,  as  well  as  of  other  distinguished  personagee. 
By  their  influence  he  obtuned  various  poets,  snd  was 
even  appointed  by  Orc^ry  XIIT.  governor  of  BeneventA- 
in  the  states  of  tne  church.  Here,  however,  he  seema  ta 
I  bitve  Bcted  imprudently,  and  he  was  soon  recalled  lo  BonM^ 


noa.     Beildea  tbia,  Bal- 
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■Ittia  1m  ikoHlr  afterwMda  compased  his  moat  iiapoTtant 
work,  the  Baggyiagli  di  i^irnaw.  in  which  Apollo  ia  repra- 
•eatcd  as  rccariag  tho  compUiuta  of  all  who  pretmt 
thenuelvM,  aDd  di^bntintr  justice  occordtag  to  the  meriu 
of  eadi  pirticdar  ewe.  The  book  is  full  of  light  and 
fantaaCie  ntire  i>n  the  actioni  anii  writiags  of  bit  eminent 
coDtMnporaries,  and  some  of  its  happier  hid  are  among  the 
hackneyed  feliciliee  uf  litetaturei.  To  escnpe,  it  is  said, 
tram  the  hoalility  of  those  whom  his  Bhafla  had  ironnded, 
be  retnrned  to  Venice,  and  there,  accoKUng  lo  the  register 
in  the  parochial  church  of  Sta.  Haria  i^rmosa,  died  of 
colic,  accompanied  with  ferer,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1613.  It  was  asserted,  indeed,  br  conlemporarr'  writen 
tbnt  he  had  been  tieaten  to  deatn  with  sand-bags  by  m 
band  of  Spanish  bravadoes,  but  the  ftory  seems  without 
foundation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  from  the 
J'ielra  del  ParagoM,  which  appeared  after  his  death  in 
1616,  that  whatever  the  feelingt  of  the  Bpaniaids  towards 
him,  he  cherished  against  lh«n  feelings  of  the  bitterest 
bcetilitv.  The  onl^  QoTernmeDt,  indeed,  which  is  exempt 
from  his  attacks  u  that  of  Venice,  a  dtv  for  which  he 
Mem«  to  have  had  a  special  afieclioo.  The  Bagyiia^ 
which  was  flnt  printed  in  1612,  has  freqnenLlv  been  re- 
pnblidied ;  but  its  populftritj  seems  exceeded  b;  that  of 
the  Pidta,  which  has  been  translated  into  French,  Gvmuui, 
English,  and  I^lin.  The  English  translator  was  Hnry 
eari  of  Honiuoath,  and  the  title  of  his  vendon,  Tw 
PoHHett  !Pauchtlo»e,  London,  1674.  Another  posthumous 
publioatioD  mT  fioccalioi  was  his  Cbnunentaru  Kpra  Oor- 
luJw  Ta^,  Geneva,  166S,  which  ousht  rather  to  be  called 
cfaeervations  than  oommentaries,  and  has  not  done  much 
f6r  his  &Bie.  Many  of  his  manuscripts  are  preserved  still 
nnprinled  in  varioos  Italian  libraries.  (See  MsunoheUi's 
SenOoriJIIaiia.) 

BOCHABT,  Bamuk,  a  leaned  writer  of  the  ITth  «aa- 
Inij,  Bpeciallj  disliasuished  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  was 
born  at  Booen  in  Konoandy,  Maj  30,  1G09.  He  was 
mafkf  years  pastor  of  a  ProUstant  church  at  Chen,  and 
became  tutor  to  Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of  Boscommon, 
antfaor  of  the  Eum  on  Jhmtlaied  Vtne.    While  at  Caen 


polemic  The  dispute  was  held  in  the  castle  of  Caen,  in 
the  pcceenoe  of  a  great  number  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants the  duke  of  LonKoeTille  being  among  the  former.  In 
1646  Bodtart  published  his  PluStg  and  Clfanaim,  which 
are  the  titles  of  the  two  pails  of  his  Otognplna  Scura. 
His  Hitrotoitoit,  which  treats  of  the  sacred  animals  of 
Beripture,  wis  pcinted  at  London  in  1A76.  Id  1662, 
Christina,  qneen  of  Sweden,  invited  him  to  Stockholm, 
whither  he  repait«d,  acoompanted  bj  Huet.  On  bis  return 
to  Caen  he  rcBiuned  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
—"''■""'  '"•■>  the  academv  of  that  city, 
.a;  he 


induding  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic . 
such  was  his  aeal  for  extending  his  aoqiiiremenla,  that  at 
an  advuMed  age  he  wished  to  leam  Ethiopio.  He  was 
remarkable  for  modesty  and  candor ;  but  so  absorbed  was 
'  ~   '  I  bis   favorite  sludf,  that  he  saw   Fhtenician,  and 


ical  etvmolf 
Caeo,  Mar 
was  published  at  Lejdf 


his  workfi.  He  died  at 
complete  edition  of  his  works 
iTH  iiuuiiBUBu  u  jjBjuEu,  under  the  title  of  Sam.  Boduai 
Optra  Otnia:  hoe  at;  Phidn,  CAonoan,  mat  OtograaJaa 
iSoera,  et  .Burosoiofnt,  leu  da  AMmaUInu  neri*  Sacra  Strip- 
turm,etDii»«rUai(mM  Fani«,1676,2  vols,  folio;  1692,1712, 
8v<4a.(blio. 

BOCHNIA,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  Austrian 
Oalicia,  on  the  lUver  Baba  or  Uawiea,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vistula.  It  is  built  prindpally  of  wood,  snd  has  a  gym- 
nssium,  a  hospital,  and  various  public  offices.  Its  import- 
aDce  is  mainly  due  to  its  extensive  salt  mines,  entrance  to 
which  is  obtained  bj  a  shaft  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
The  excavations,  carried  on  at  diSerent  levels,  have  com- 
pletely tiDdermined  the  whole  area  of  the  place,  which 
was  greatly  damaged  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ground  in 
1848,  ooeasioned  by  heavy  Ooods.  About  290,000  cwts.  of 
salt  are  <^itaiaed  annually.    Population  in  1869,  7480. 

BOCHUM,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Prassian 
province  of  Wee^ihalia  and  government  of  Amiber^,  on 
the  ntitw^  between  Doisburg  and   Dortmund.     It  is  a 


busy  Indastrial  town,  with  mannbctnres  of  cawiniaw 
woollen  cloth,  carpels,  and  hardware  of  vBrious  deaertp- 
tiraa.  About  27,000  hand  cofiee-mills  are  turned  ont  an- 
nually. There  is  an  exten^ve  sterl  fsotcny  in  the  hands 
of  a  company ;  ooal-mtnes  are  worked,  and  coke  is  mamn- 
factured ;  and  a  oondder^le  trade  is  carried  oo  in  grain. 
Population  in  1871,  21,192. 

BODE,  JoHANN  Elekt,  b  celebrated  German  ■ctrono- 
mer,  bom  January  19,  1747,  at  Hambnin;,  where  liia  &tber 
kept  a  coiomerd^  acadrany.  Prom  his  eailiat  veata  h» 
was  devoted  to  the  mathematical  scieoeea,  eapedally  astmi- 
omy.  In  the  garret  of  his  Uher's  honse,  with  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  oonstncted  by  himself,  he  eagerly  made  observa- 
tions of  the  beaveos;  and  at  eighteai  yeaia  of  aga  he  bad 
acifDlred  so  ^reat  a  knowledge  M  asbooomy,  that  irtien  Dr. 
Beimarat  vitiled  his  fuher,  yoane  Bode  was  firand  oocn- 
I»ed  in  calculaUng  an  eclipse  of  Uie  sun.  This  inddent 
was  the  means  of  introdacW  him  to  the  notiae  of  Profes- 
sor Btlsch,  who  at  once  aflorded  h~ 


praeecuting  his   labora  with  s 


Bhortlj 


short  work  on  the  nolar  eclipse  of  A^nt  6, 1760 ;  and  tJ 
was  tbilowed  l>y  his  AnitUutu)  *ur  KoMbii"  '"  ~~"'' — 
BtBimdt,  an  eienMOtary  trealiBe  on  astrMX 
eminently  sucoessfnl,  and  has  uses  gone  tfarp 
aditions.  In  1772,  being  called  to  Berlin  by  ^«deriek  II- 
he  was  made  astronomer  to  the  Academy  of  Smeacea,  aw 
afterwards  a  member  of  that  institution.  The  weU-knowa 
periodical  work  tnititled  ^stnmomueAs  JaMSAtr,  wkidi 
IS  continued  to  the  present  day,  was  commeoeed  by  Bode 
in  1774;  but  that  on  which  his  bme  chiefly  rests  is  the 
TJramograjMa-  published  in  ISOI,  in  whid)  the  iodnatiioaB 
author  has  givoi  observations  of  17,240  slais,  or  13;O0Q 
more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  older  cfaaili.  Hub 
veloan  ohserver,  who  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  tba 
fiiat  to  diffuse  a  general  taste  tar  asticooniy  in  Oertnanv, 
died  at  Berlin,  Nov.  28, 1836.  For  the  curioos  em[»iie^ 
law  which  besn  Bodies  naiML  see  AnBOMOKT,  vol.  iL  {k 
706. 

BODIN,  Jkaw.  one  of  the  ablert  political  thinkers  in 
France  during  the  ISth  century,  was  bom  at  Aiweis  in 
1630.  He  studied  law  at  Tonloose,  and,  after  taking  his 
d^ree.  lectured  there  for  some  time  on  jurispndenosb 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  b^an  to  practise  at  tlM 
bar.  His  want  of  success  is  said  to  have  been  the  reasot 
of  his  anplving  himself  to  literatate;  but  this  we  msj 
ity  doubt,  as  he  wai 

.  .  .  J  published  his  first 

OfpMgtHam  into  Latin  veis^  with  a 
immediately  on  its  publication  the  c 
Tnmebns,  oomplainecf  that  some  of  his  e 
been  appropriated  without  acknowledgm«at 
on  public  instruction,  Omlu  da  lMtd*mda  m  BtfMim 
Jtaentvie,  which  Bodin  had  delivered  at  TouIoim^  waa 
printed  in  1559,  and  his  MtUtedm  ad  fiieiUm  BiHorim-mm 
Oaffmitttmem  appeai«d  in  1S66.  The  htt«  is  a  work  ot 
considerable  interest  and  valoe.  It  hat,  indeed,  no  title  to 
the  hi^  honor  which  H.  BandrilUrt  asrigna  to  It  of 
having  laid  the  foundalion  of  the  lAilcaophr  of  hisloiT; 
but  it  contains  several  thoughts  of  essential  importance  to 
that  philosophy,  as,  for  example,  those  relative  to  the 
nature  of  history,  to  pn^ren  uid  law  in  histoiT,  and  to 
historical  causation.  Two  yean  later  Bodin  paUiahed  a 
work  in  refntalion  of  the  views  id'  H.  de  Ifalestrot^  who 
maintained  that  there  had  been  oo  rise  ofpriMS  in  Fnnoa 
during  the  three  preceding  centnriM.  llie  -BiM oasis  ad 
Paradaaa  MaMrttti  not  only  compMdy  estaUWied  ths 
contrary,  but  for  the  first  lime  explained  in  a  Dearly  aatis- 
fitetotr  manner  the  revolution  of  prices  which  look  place 
in  the  16th  century,  pointing  out  not  only  its  primary  but 
most  of  its  secondary  causes  with  remarkable  pciapicBcitv. 
This  tract,  the  Dtmmn  mr  It*  «aaM  dt  tai^ima  ete^ 
qui  etl  mginitdlHiji  en  i^Vases  (15741,  and  the  disqaisitioa 
on  public  revenues  in  the  uxth  book  of  the  Jywglie, 
undoubtedly  entitle  Bodin  Co  a  dlstinmished  pontiesi 
among  the  earlier  cultivators  of  political  eoosiomj.  His 
learning,  genial  disposition,  and  conveiMtioBal  powos 
recommended  him  lo  the  favor  of  Htm;  HI.  and  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Alenpon.  The  former  aminted  bin 
to  the  office  of  king's  attorney  at  Laon  in  1676.  This  vaa 
the  most  eventful  year  of  his  life,  being  that  in  which  k* 
married,  performed  bis  most  brilUaBt  servioe  to  his  comrtn, 
and  completed  his  greatest  liteiaiy  wocfc.    Elected  by  tb 
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Ti«n  Etmt  of  Vermandofa  to  npresent  It  la  the  MatM- 
geo^sl  of  Bids,  be  coal«nded  with  great  akill  uid  bold- 
DUB  in  Bzlretnelj  difficult  t^nwiiutanctB  for  fl^Mdom  of 
ocodence,  jlMtic«^  uid  pe*o&  The  nobilitj  and  cler^ 
hroied  the  Leagae,  and  urged  the  king  to  force  hit 
nil^eats  to  abjure  ProteBtantism  and  profns  the  Catholic 
mbgioD.  When  Bodin  fouDd  he  could  not  prereot  this 
iMolDtion  being  oarried,  he  oootrived  to  get  inwrted  in  the 
pctiticm  drawn  up  bj  the  atates  the  clause  "  vrihout  war," 
^kkh  praccioall/  Maide(ed  all  ill  other  dauKs  nugatory. 
While  he  thua  reaialed  the  dergr  and  nobilitr  and  their 
depoideaiB,  he  oppoaed  tfa«  demand  of  the  King  to  be 
■ilowed  to  alienate  the  pabUo  land*  and  royal  demeanea, 
and  had  iaBuence  auffident  to  get  it  refbsed,  although  Che 
chief  depuUea  had  been  woa  over  to  avent  to  it.  Thii 
Int  him  the  lla*or  of  the  kin^  who  wanted  moaej  on  *aj 
terms.  His  oajimw  mil — La  lit  Hvnt  dt  la  BtfMiqitt 
(Paris,  1676)— paieed  through  nriaui  editicMa  in  iU 
author's  lifetime,  that  of  1^  having  aa  an  appendix 
h'a^iiogia  <U  Bmi  Herpm  (Bodin  himseir).  In  158S 
fee  UMied  a  I«iin  venion,  lor  the  use  chiefly  of  English 
Kodcnta  of  law  and  poliLica.  It  ia  the  firat  elaborate 
attempt  in  modem  tinea  to  couatmct  a  ^Mem  of  political 


the  time  when  Hont«aqaiMi  wrote  hia  thirty-one  hooka  on 
Tkt  ^iHt  tf  Law*,  the  aix  boohs  of  the  B^mUk  of  fiodinus 
is  the  ablest  and  moat  remarkable  treatise  extant  ou  the 
philotophj  of  government  and  legislation  ;  and  even  until 
the  present  day  these  three  autboie  stand  out  as  the  great 

Slitical  triumvinte."  Bodin  was,  of  course,  greatly  in- 
bled  to  Aristotle  for  hia  knowledn  of  the  working  of 
polilual  csutea,  but  h*  made  use  iJ  what  hia  illustrious 
pedecessor  taught  him  in  no  servile  way,  and  added  moch 
from  hk  own  reflections,  hia  Ui^  aoquaintAnce  with 
histoiy,  and  hia  vivid  jieiwuMl  eiperienoe.  The  B^mUia 
is  a  worii  of  which  it  is  quite  imposuble  to  give  a  brief 
acooont,  and  as  there  have  been  many  lengthened  sum- 
msries  of  it,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  those  to  be  found  in 
Hallsm's  LiL  (f  Bimrtp*  (vol.  ii.  tst  ed.).  Heron's  Biitary 
<f  JernpriMlaics,  Ijerminier's  IntTwhtctim  i  CHutoirt  dm 
DnH,  and  Blunlaohli's  OtinJiMu  det  SaatmclUa,  give  a 
F>od  gatenl  view  of  its  charact«r,  while  that  in  Professor 
Baodrillart's  J.  Bodim  tl  tan  Unapt,  ia  m  exceedingly  care- 
hl  snd  excelleot  that  acaMelT  a  thoaght  of  an?  valoe  in 
the  oigiul  h*B  escaped  hems  indicated.  With  all  his 
breadth  and  liberality  of  mind  Bodin  was  an  exceedingly 
credalous  believer  in  witchcraft,  the  virtues  of  numbers,  and 
the  powB-  of  the  stats,  and  in  I6S0  he  published  the 
-DaamosMais  tJsiiS()reurs,aworkwhich  is*  moat  humbling 
evidsnoe  that  even  the  greatest  men  may  not  be  exempt 
tiam  the  moat  imtional  prgudicea  of  their  age.  Allhongh 
wsa  himaelf  regarded  oy  moat  of  hia  oontemporarica  as 
'  :^  and  by  some  aa  an  atheist,  be  deooanced  all  wt 


alonsly  urged  the  bnmii^ 

,.  might,  perhaps,  have  gone 

hard  with  himself  if  his  counsel  bad  been  strictly  followed, 
■s  be  oDnfeaaod  to  have  had  from  his  thirty-seventh  year  a 
friendly  demon  who,  if  properly  invoked,  touched  his  rieht 
Mr  when  be  purpeaed  doii^  wW  was  wrong,  and  hia  left 
when  he  Meditated  doing  good.  To  the  dnEe  of  Aleopon 
Bodin  owed  aertnl  impwtanl  prefermenta.  In  1681  be 
accompanied  his  patron  aaeeuetary  whan  that  prince  came 
over  to  England  to  seek  the  hand  of  Qoeen  Eliiabeth. 
Her*  he  had  the  pleaaore  of  finding  that  Uie  ApuNw 


mntlale  his  wMk  into  I^tin  bimeelt  The  laUer  part  of 
Bodin's  life  was  spent  at  Leon,  the  Inhabitants  of  wliicfa  he 
issud  to  have  DMBuaded  to  declare  for  the  League  in  168B, 
ud  for  Henry  IV.  five  yeus  afterwaida.  He  died  of  the 
plane  in  that  dty  in  I&W,  and  was  baried  in  tbe  church 
<4  the  Cainielitea.  In  the  year  dnriv  which  he  died  there 
H-peared  hia  Unisenal*  SdHim  2%MniiB,  which  was 
Mnslated  Into  French  by  Fungerolles  in  the  following  year. 
He  1«A  behind  him  a  very  faraoas  HS.,  the  Ool&quitm 
UatiKJ/m,—^  Jm  -kjiii.  — —  —U!—^.^  ananitf  which 
omplete  foi 


B^'a^iMurm  dt   abditi*  r 


i  complete  n 


h  it  had  been  previoiuly  studied  m 
^<i*n<  ef ,  OiMioa,  Huet,  Htinage,  iKetsaann,  Ac.  It  m 
■aimed  U  iba  fjpna  of  a  oonvenation  between  seven 
■wsd  men—a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  Lutheran,  a  Zwin- 
na,aBoinaoCatholic,anEpicnraao,andaThuit.  Tbe 
Vol.  III.— IM 


condnaion  to  which  thejr  are  repr«eented  as  coming  la  that 
they  will  live  together  in  charity  and  toleratioo,  and  oeue 
from  further  disputation  as  to  religion. 

AKlk>rt<i>t.—Th»worka  of  Bodin  aborementlonsd;  B.Band- 
rijlftrt,  J.  Bodin  M  »■  T.n,p,  (Pari!,  IBS3};  N.  PlaaobeiiaBlt, 
Studu  •urJcan  Brxtin  (Angen,  laSS) ;  and  Thierry,  Bittorj  nf 
iKt  Tim  Stat  (Bngl.  Tnaal).  Aa  to  tbe  polltloa)  pbiiosophy 
of  Bodin,  Ke  the  irorka  of  Hallam,  Haron,  Lsralnler,  and  Blnot- 
■ahil,  ^readj  indioatedj  aa  to  hia  polllieal  esonamy,  Kant^ 
OoKKcita  dtr  Satimtd-Othomiih,  li.  iS»-3Tl ;  as  to  hU  eth- 
foal  teaohlng,  A.  Dt^aidloa,  £w  JforaJitMt  Frau^it  da  StiM- 
iimt  Siith,  atu  V. ;  and  ■■  to  hia  hiatorioal  vlcwa,  Flint's  PUU 
otophg  of  HiiUirj  I'a  Buropt,  i.  flt-TS.  (a.  r.) 

BODLEY,  8lB  Thokab,  founder  of  tiie  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1544.  When  he  was 
■bout  twdve  yean  of  age,  bis  father,  John  Bodley,  bring 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  Protestant 


then  in  its  inftmcy,  yoang  Bodley^  studied  under  several 
«snineot  profeesoia.  .On  the  accevion  of  Queen  Eliiabeth 
he  returned  with  hia  lather  to  England,  and  was  soon  after 
entered  of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford.    In  1603  ha  took 


Oreek  lectnre  in  the  hall  of  that  ootiege,  took  the  degree  of 
msBler  of  aril  the  year  aller,  and  read  natural  philosophy 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1569  he  was  one  of  the  proctors 
of  the  university,  and  for  some  time  after  officiated  as 
public  omor.  Quitting  Oxford  in  I67S,  he  made  the  tour 
ofEurope;  and  on  returning  to  his  oollege  after  (bur  yean 
absence  he  applied  himself  to  historical  and  political 
studies.  He  became  jtendeman-neher  to  Queen  Eliiabeth ; 
and  in  1586  ha  married  Anne  Ball,  a  wiaow  lady  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  whose  father,  named  Ckrew,  was  of  Bristol. 
He  wsa  soon  after  sent  as  ambaaBador  to  the  king  ^ 
Denmark,  and  to  several  German  princes.  He  was  next 
despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  Frvnce;  and  In  1583  he 
went  as  ambafBador  to  the  United  Provinces.  On  bis 
return  to  England  in  1697,  finding  his  preferment  obstructed 
by  the  jarring  inlereets  of  Burldgh  and  Essex,  he  retired 
from  court,  and  ooald  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept  of  any  pnblie  eroploymenL  He  now  be«n  the 
foundation  of  the  Bodleian  lihrary;  and  toon  alter  the 
accession  of  King  Jamea  I.  he  received  tbe  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  died  at  his  honse  in  London,  Januarv  ffl, 
1612,  and  was  buiied  In  the  choir  of  Uerton  College 
chapel,  where  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble  was 
erected  to  him,  on  which  stands  his  effigy  in  a  scholar's 

Bwn,  BorKMtiMled  with  booka.  Sir  l^omas  wrote  his  own 
;  to  the  year  1609,  which,  witii  the  first  draught  of  the 
Statutes  and  his  Lettei&  has  been  published  from  the 
orieinals  In  the  Bodleian  library,  by  Heem,  under  the  title 
of  Bdiijwt  BodUiaim,  or  Aulhtntk  Bemaiiu  of  Sir  nowioM 
Bodies,  Loudon,  1793,  8vo.  For  a  particular  account  of 
the  Bodleian  library,  see  Libeastzs. 

BODMIN,  a  parliamentary  and  munidpal  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  ComwiJl,  235 
miles  &om  London,  and  80  from  Plymouth  by  rail.     It 
b  utualed  between  two  bills,  and  oonsiBts  of  one  narrow 
but  wdl-paved  street,  about  a  mile  In  length.    The  church 
of  8L  Petroct  which  fonaerlr  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  that  wuoe^  is  a  spadous  building  <hting  from  1472 ;  and 
tiie    town-hall    consists 
partly    of    remains    of 
the  convent  of  the  Qrey 
Friars,     A  lunslio  say- 
^^m,  erected  in  1866,  the 
county  jail,   rebnilt  in 
1S6B,    and    a   mnilcet- 
bonse  of  recent  late,  are 
among  the  chief  buiJd- 
ings.      The     principal 
manuftcture    u    shoes. 
Four  annual  &in  for  cat- 
tie  and  hoTsea  are  held 
in  the  town,  and  at  St. 
I^wrence,  one  mile  to 
the  aw.,  there  is  a  &ir 
In  October  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  Bodmin  returned 
two  members  to  Parlil^ 
It  fivm  the  time  of  Gdwaid  L  till  1868,  when  iU  fepr». 


Aiaii  of  BodmiD. 
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tb«r.  The  amaan  and 
1,  ftnd  it  U  one  of  tlie 
poUing-places  for  the  east  diviaion  of  the  coDiit;^.  Bod- 
uia  or,  •■  Ihe  uame  appean  Id  chutan,  Bonttana  or  Sod- 
■wmCml  new  np  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  monaotia  build- 
ing, whteh  la  Mid  to  have  bean  founded  aa  early  aa  026. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conqoett  it  wu  a  flonridung  town, 
bat  fcll  into  decay  at  the  Befonnatioo,  and  onlr  lecoTered 
IlB  pra^wity  in  the  oonne  of  laat  century.  In  1498  the 
CoTniah  inRureotioD  waa  originated  by  the  people  of  Bod- 
min, who  again,  In  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl.,  expressed 
their  dijcontent  at  the  change  of  nligion  b;  naorting  to 
arma.  Popoladon  of  municipal  borough  in  1871, 4672,  aud 
of  parliamentaiy  borough,  6768. 
BODONI,  QiAifBATTTEm,  Buperinlendeot  of  the  royal 

KM  atFanna,chief  printer  to  hia  CatholioM^eat^,  mem- 
of  varioiu  academiea  in  Italy,  and  knight  of  acTeral 
oidcm,  wa«  bom  in  1740,  at  Saluuo  ic  PiMmont,  where 
hia  bther  owned  a,  printing  eBtablisfameut  While  yet  a 
boy  he  began  (o  engrave  on  wood.  He  at  length  went  to 
Rome,  and  there  became  a  compoailof  for  the  pi«ae  of  the 
Propaganda.  Hemadehimself acquaiutedwiththeOriental 
languages,  and  thoa  waa  enabled  to  render  eaMntial  aerrioe 
to  tn«  Propaganda  pmh,  hy  restoring  and  aoouial«ly  die- 
tribudng  the  types  of  aeTerdOrieDlal  al^iabeU  which  had 
bllen  into  disorder.  The  Infante  Don  Ferdinand  having 
ealablLabed  at  Parma,  abont  1760,  a  printing-houae  on  the 
model  of  those  in  Paria,  Hadrtd,  and  Turin,  Bodonl  wu 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  eatabUshment,  which  he  soon 
rendered  the  flrat  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  beauty  of 
Us  typography,  &c~  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired ; 
bnt  the  iDtrinuc  value  of  hia  editiona  la  seldom  equal  to 
their  outward  splendor.  Hia  Homer,  however,  ia  a  truly 
magnificent  work ;  and,  indeed,  hia  Greek  letters  are  bult- 
len  imitations  of  the  beat  Greek  manuscript.  Hia  editions 
of  the  Greek,  Lstin^  Italioa,  and  French  dasuci  are  all 
bighly  prized  for  their  typographical  slegance,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  len  remanuMle  for  thdr  accnracy.  Bodoni 
died  at  Padna  in  1818^  aged  73.  In  181S  a  magnifioent 
work  appeared  in  two  volume*  qoarto,  entitled  Miatuatt 
TipogrttMo,  cont^ning  spedmens  of  the  Vast  collection  of 
Upea  wnicii  had  belonged  to  thia  celebrated  Upographer. 
See  De  I^ma,  Vila  dtl  Oavaturt  aiaabaaiMla  Bmloni,  1818, 
2T0la. 

BOECE,  or  BoTOa,  Hbotob,  a  disUngnlabed  Soottiah 
hiatorian,  waa  bom  at  Dandse,  about  the  year  1465,  being 
deeoended  of  a  &mily  which  for  several  generationa  had 
pORseoed  the  barony  of  Panbride  or  Balbrids.  The  oi^ 
thography  of  hia  aumama  i*  extremely  flactuating ;  it  la  to 
be  Mund  under  the  varioua  modiflcationB  of  Boece,  Boeth, 
Boei^  Boyi^  Boyse,  Boyes,  Boyi^  Boiaa,  and  Boyce.  He 
received  his  e«rl^  education  at  Dundee,  and  completed  hia 


«  of  atudy  . 


He  was  atipoiiited  a  professor  of 


pbilow^T  in  ^e   collie   of   Uontaigu;    and    in  this 
seminary  ue  became  tnlimatelv  •oanai  '   '    ''  " 
who  in  two  epistles  haa  testified  hia 


biahop  of  this  dio 

a  univerai^  had  » , . .        .  ,    .. . 

liiiildings  were  not  anfficiently  advanced,  nor  did  the 
K'l-turea  commenoe,  till  about  the  year  1500.  It  waa  not 
yilhoat  some  degree  of  heaitaUon  that  he  consented  to  qait 
the  lettered  aocietT  ol  Paris,  and  to  become  principal  of 
thia  new  college;  oat  having  at  length  accepted  the  con- 
dilloD%  be  pTOoeeded  to  Abemeen,  and  experienced  a  kind 
reception  £ram  the  canoni  of  the  cathedral,  several  of  wham 
he  haa  commemorated  as  men  of  learning.  It  was  a  nut 
of  hia  duty  aa  principal  to  read  lectures  on  divinity.  The 
common  brancnes  of  sdence  and  litetatare  were  taught  with 
leal  and  aoeceaa;  and  the  proqierity  of  the  inalitntion  waa 
greatlj  prmnoted  by  the  induenee  of  Boece. 

Tbe  emolumeota  of  his  office  were  not  such  u.  appear 


very  danling  to  modern  ayes.  "Boethiaa,  aa  president  of 
the  nnivenity,"  aays  Dr.  Johnson,  "  enjoyed  a  rsvenus  of 
ftnrty  Boottish  man^  about  two  pounds  four  shillings  and 


nxpence  of  elerling  money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade 
and  taxes,  it  ts  difflwlt  even  for  the  ImagiaatioD  so  to  niaa 
he  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminiah  the  demands  of  life, 
m  to  auppoee  four  and  forty  shillings  a  year  an  honorable 


iij  jn  It  wu  piDoaDi;  eqnal  not  only  fa 

the  rank  of  Boelhius.    llie  wealth  <^  E  „ 

undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five  to  one,  and 
it  ia  known  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  among  wboae  boh 
avarice  waa  never  redtooed,  giuled  to  Soger  Aadiam.  u 
a  reward  of  hi*  learning,  a  paoaioii  of  ton  ponnd*  a  yaar.' 
But  it  is  neceaaatr  to  rMolIect  that  thie  waa  not  the  only 
preferment  which  Boeoeeqfoved:  hewae  notooly  priodpti 
of  King'a  ColWe,  but  waa  likewise  a  canon  of  Ab«ds«a, 
and  rector  of  ^rie  in  the  same  oounty.  Under  the  dri* 
of  July  14,  1627,  we  Bnd  a  "  grant  to  Haister  Hedor'  of 
an  annual  pension  of  £50,  to  be  ^d  by  the  aboiff  of 
Aberdeen  out  of  the  king'a  caaoalties;  and  on  tbe  Hth  g( 
Jcly,  1529,  waa  iaaued  a  ■'^precept  for  a  lettre  to  Hr.  Bedtr 
Boya,  profeaaor  of  theology,  of  a  pennon  of  £60  8nl* 
yearly,  until  the  king  promote  him  to  a  boieAoe  of  100 
marka  Soots  of  yearly  valne ;  the  aaid  pensioo  to  be  |wd 
him  by  the  cnstomera  of  Aberdeen."  In  1683  and  153^ 
one-half  of  his  penmon  was,  however,  paid  br  Ihe  kia^a 
treasurer,  and  the  other  half  by  the  comptroller;  and  m 
no  payment  subMquent  to  that  of  Whitauntide,  1634,  hv 
been  traced  in  the  treanurer'a  accounts,  he  i*  an^osed  la 
have  obtained  hia  benefice  aoon  after  that  perioa 

His  earliest  publicstlan,  the  lives  of  the  biriwps  «f 
Aberdeen,M>peued  under  tliefdlowingtitle — Epiiamamt 
JfurtiUaeensimw  ri  Ai<rd>nM«nni  per  Btelanm  Adam 
pan.  tmprtma  awtl  Aim  preb  .imawane  ad  Itbu  JToisi 
nmo  SiMia,  MJ>JKXII.,  4Ut.  This  Utile  volnmcv  whidi 
is  of  great  rarity,  wa*  reprinted  for  the  membeis  of  lb« 
Bannatyne  Club— faXorii  Bottii  JfartJUnamaiim  tt  Ma~ 
doneuium  J^nsMpaniM  VUa  tlanoa  t»  Amsa  tdila,  Edio, 
1826,  4(0.  Of  thia  diocese  the  eeat  waa  ori^nally  ai 
Morthlaek,  or  Uortlach,  In  the  county  of  Ban^  but  H 
waa  afiermrds  traaaCtrred  to  Aberdeen.  Hia  notices  of 
the  early  prelates  are  necessarily  brief  and  unaatisfaetory, 
and  the  most  Interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  that  whiA 


stantial  detaU,  which  occapiea  nearly  ime-thiid  of  the 
volume.  Here  we  likewtae  find  an  acconnt  of  the  foooda- 
tion  and  constitution  of  the  coU^  tog^her  with  some 
noticee  of  its  earliest  membem.  His  more  famoos  wort 
tbe  Bi»toiy  </  SaXloiuLwu  pnbliahed  after  an  Interval  o( 
five  yeara : — Scolonm  Bittona  a  pWKt  pentit  ariguii  oaa 
tUianan  tl  rtnat  iif  iii>iti'aiai'lfMifiiifiiiaii  ana  iiafjiiii  jamsiMsil 
epittata  Mtaeapotona,  liAeUiaqiu  otpliaauni,  tt  mtm  pom 
ttnda  Itagogt,  fwa  ab  hujiti  layo  eniliooMiv  <MwMa. 
QtuH  OBUMO  tsyrtaaa  qtiidem  mnt  Jodoet  BadU  Atammi 
(niia  tt  opera;  tn^Mnau  aulsn  nobUU  <<  pnettotti  wiri  Bilvit 
BBttkii  bddotuaii,  a  qiui  nml  ct  ttntdtia  at  oUa,  feL  Tl>e 
title  and  colophon  tuve  no  date,  Init  the  commendalory 
episde  by  Alexander  Lyon,  preooitor  of  the  cathedtu 
of  El^n,  bean  the  ISlh  of  Marx:h,  1527.    Hue  editkn 


waa  pubiiahed  by  Ferrerina,  who  haa  added  an  ameodix 
of  thirty-fire  page* ;  Pari*,  1574,  fol  Though  paUiabed 
at  Paria,  the  latter  edition  appeaia  bvm  the  cohqihnn  to 
have  bem  printed  at  I^oaanna. 

The  oompoei  tion  of  Boece'*  history  displayi  rnndh  bU%: 
and  if  the  style  does  not  always  rea^  the  ataodaid  of 


aodent  purity,  it  displays  a  certain  t — „ 

generally  renders  It  attractive.  The  aotfaor'*  love  of  Ul 
native  country,  and  lu*  aniie^  to  amblaaoo  Ibe  benae 
deeda  of  hi*  oomttrynMO,  ai«  conspiowMM  In  evaty- jiait  ti 
the  work ;  nor  mart  we  leave  nnmitioed  tbcae  aapiTattns* 
after  political  freedom,  by  whidi  ha  wa*  hoaocably  dirtin- 
guiibed  at  a  period  when  the  human  mind  waa  so  gtsMsally 
cliained  to  the  earth  by  the  mart  alavish  maiinw  of  anb- 

It  ma^  be  recorded  aa  CMomendatiett  inataadaf 

that  his  prin< 


reproach,  that  his  prindplesof  p^Iy  hi , — 

aa  DO  bett«-  than  those  c^  Buchanan.  Boeo^a  tmaginatioa 
waa,  however,  stronger  than  hi*  jodgmcnt :  of  the  axKd 
of  the  historisn's  (Sedulity,  his  narrative  exfaflal*  many 
unequivocal  proob;  and  if  thia  drennwtanoo  admUa  of  a 
sufficient  excuse  from  the  common  pnqienn^  of  the  age 


another  fault,  for  which  it 

According  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  he  put  x 

lli«  form  of  an  history,  and  pieced  them  oat  wilb  avm 
good  invention,  that  i»rt  in  which  ha  diieSy  t^rmUm^^ 
{Lloyd's  mooraxd  j4ccmmI  efCkmrA  OSawwwial 
BrUaiH  and  ^'sjond,  piet)    He  prgfcwia  to  bava 

.  =  „Goc  ,. 


frcM  the  monaiteij  of  loolmUU,  lliruagh  tli*  good  offioa 
ot  the  earl  of  Argyll,  Mtd  hit  brother  the  treasurer,  certaio 
onginal  hktoruni  of  Sootlsod,  uid  amoiiK  the  rert 
Veremandoa  Mid  Cwnpbell,  of  vfaoee  wriUng*  not  •  tingle 
Tertiga  ia  now  to  be  fnond.  In  hii  dedication  toithe  king, 
hj^  is  pIcMed  to  lUte  that  Veiemondut,  ■  Spaniard  by 
Urth,  wu  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  and  that  he  wrote 
Id  iMia  a  hialoir  of  Elcotlajid  from  the  origin  of  the  nation 
Id  (he  reign  of  Halcolm  lU^  to  whom  he  inscribed  hii 
work.  AoiMrdiiu;  to  Bbhop  SiiUingfleet,  whoae  opinion 
hat  been  adopted  bj  mtnr  other  wnlen,  th«M  hiUoriaiw 
r  ezliled  except  in  Boec^a  fertile  ima^aalii         "' 


,  lector  amioa,  il   , 
Ma  Jabeai  Miam  fluotni  namtrare  mariDiw, 
St  llijuldi  atellas  aoDnnmerare  poli." 

Lhuyd,  who  attacked  him  io  difiemt  worki,  ipoke  of 
hia  fcbricatioua  with  unsparing  severitT,  nor  did  he  ex- 
perience much  better  treatment  from  Slanibnrst,  an  Irish 
writer  of  considerable  reputation.  Of  his  merila  as  an 
historian  a  very  unfaTorame  estimate  was  formed  by  Lord 
Hailce  and  Hr.  I^nkerton.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Wallace^ 
a  teamed  lawyer,  his  "elegant  style  and  correct  compo- 
sition, not  to  add  beautiful  eeniua  and  fine  &ncy,  are  con- 
olufliTe  proob  that  hii  nnderstaading  could  not  be  Inac- 
cnrate."  And,  as  Haitland,  the  editor  of  Bellenden's 
translaUon  of  Boece's  history,  has  remarked,  "in  forming 
a  final  esdmale  of  the  literary  character  of  Boece,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  when  echolar-craft  in  this  country  at 
least  was  rare,  he  was  a  scholar,  and  contributed,  by  revising 
ancient  learning,  to  dispel  the  sloora  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  that,  while  the  history  of  liis  country  existed  only  in 
the  rude  page  of  the  chroniclen  who  preceded  him,  or  In 
the  lading  records  of  oral  tradition,  he  embodied  it  in 
narrative  so  interesting  and  language  so  beautiful,  as  to  be 
worthy  al  a  more  refined  age." 

Boece^s  Higtary  of  SeaUaTui  was  translated  into  the 
Scottish  language  by  John  Bellcnden,  archdeacon  of  Moray 
and  canon  of  Boas.  While  the  leuned  archdeacon  was 
engaged  in  translating  the  work  into  prose,  another  indi- 
Tidaal  was  engaged  in  the  more  formidable  task  of  trans- 
la^n^  it  ink)  verae.  A  copy  of  this  metrical  version, 
Gontaininig  about  70,000  lines.  Is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Uuiveisit^  of  Cambridge ;  a  leaf  seems  to  be  want- 
ing at  the  beginning,  and  Uie  manuscript  has  sufiered 
aooM  other  matilationa.    The  name  of  the  versifier  doea 

t  appear,  nor  has  it  been  ascertained  from  any  other 


labon,  like  those  <rf  BellendML  we 


conoladed  it  in  September.  1G35. '  His  verses  are  not  distin- 
guished hj  any  considerable  degree  of  ener^  or  elegancy 
and  the  writer  is  chiefiy  to  be  commended  for  his  perseverance. 

In  1628,  soon  alter  the  publication  of  his  history, 
Boece  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Aberdeen ;  and  on  this 
occasion  tha  magiiAratea  voted  him  a  present  of  a  tun  of 
wine  when  the  new  wines  shoold  arrive,  or,  according  to 
bis  DpUoo,  the  sum  of  £20  to  purchase  a  new  bonnet.  He 
iwDean  to  have  rarvived  till  the  year  1636;  for  on  the 
^d  of  November  in  that  year,  the  king  presented  John 
Garden  to  the  rectory  of  IVrie,  vacant  by  the  deadi  of 
"Mr.  Hector  Boin."  He  died  at  Aberdeen,  ami,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  conjecture,  ha  had  then  attained, 
or  at  least  approached,  the  age  of  seventy. 

BOECKH,  Ausmr,  one  of  the  greatest  scholara  that 
QMmaa*  baa  produced  in  modern  times,  was  borr  '- 
Karlsruhe,  November  24,  1736.  Re  was  sent  to 
gymnaaiiim  of  his  native  ciiv,  and  remained  there  until  he 
left  for  the  Univeirity  of  Halle.  There  he  devoted  bio 
to  the  ■tudr  of  theoMg]',  a«  his  ioteation  was  to  enie: 
church.  He  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  lectures 
of  Sohleiermacher  and  other  eoiinent  theologians ;  but  at 
this  dme  in  Halle  F.  Wolf  was  exercising  a  spell  over  the 
joong  men  and  ereatitig  an  enthttsiasm  for  classical  studiea. 
August  Boeckh   felt  the  spell,  passed   from  theology  (o 

SbUologf,  and  beotme  the  greatest  of  all  Wolf's  scholara. 
>t  Easter  of  1806  he  went  to  Berlin   to  study  in  I' 
seminarr  for  secondary  teacheis,  conducted  by  Qedili 
bat  the  disturbances  which  then  agitated  the  country  bi 
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him  home.  Id  the  aumAier  of  1807  he  oamn  out  as  privat- 
docent  iu  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  the  autuma 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appoimed  a  profenor  eitraordin' 
arins.  Two  years  after  {ISoS)  he  was  nominated  ordinary 
professor.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Berbn,  having  been 
appointad  profesor  of  eloquence  and  ancient  literature  in 
the  university  newly  estAbtighed  there.  Here  be  remuned 
till  his  death,  whii^  took  place  August  3,  1867.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Aademy  at  Sciences  of  Berlin  in 
1814,  and  for  a  long  ^me  at^ed  as  its  secretary.  Many  of 
the  ipsoches  coDtaiDcd  in  his  KUiiu  Sckri/ttn  were  delivered 
in  this  latter  capadty. 

Boeckh  worked  out  the  ideaa  of  Wolf  in  regard  to 

Shilology,  and  illustrated  them  ^y  his  practice.  Discarding 
te  old  notion  that  philology  lay  in  a  minute  acquuntanca 
with  words  and  the  exercise  of  the  critical  art,  he  believed 
it  to  be  the  entire  knowledge  of  antli^uit^,  historical  and 

Ehiioaophical  (mss  eaat  unuerMS  ontigiBliifu  cognUionenu 
ialorUata  tt  philotop&am).  He  divides  philolc^  into  five 
parts:  first,  an  inquiry  into  public  acts,  with  a  Knowledge 
of  times  and  places,  into  civil  iusUtntioDS,  and  also  into 
law'  second,  an  inquiry  into  private  affiiirs;  third,  an 
exhibition  of  the  religions  and  arts  of  the  ancient  nations ; 
fourth,  a  history  of  all  their. moral  and  physical  specula- 
tions and  beliejs,  aud  of  their  literatures  ;  and  fifth,  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  language.  These  ideas  in  regaid  ' 
to  philology  Boeckh  gave  out  in  a  Latin  oration  delivered 
in  1822  (OaammtUe  KUiite  SehrifUn,  vol.  i.  y.  104).  He 
repeats  them  in  somewhat  different  language  lu  the  speech 
which  bs  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  congress  of  Gei^ 
man  phiiolo^sts  in  1S<50.  He  thera  defines  pbilolo^  to 
be  the  histoncal  construction  of  the  entire  life, — therefore, 
of  all  forms  of  culture  and  all  the  productions  of  a  people 
in  its  practical  and  spiritual  tendencies.  He  allows  that 
such  a  work  ia  too  great  for  any  one  man ;  but  the  very  in- 
finity of  subjects  is  the  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
men  strive  because  they  have  not  attained  (vol.  ii.  p.  18S). 
Even  before  Boeckb  had  published  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject, his  oral  expositions  nad  become  widelir  spread,  and 
were  much  diecuaed.  (Lilbker,  "De  Partitione  Philolo- 
gin,"  Oeaawmida  SeMfltn  tar  PhUologii  tmd  PadogogU^ 
vol.  i.  p.  8.)  Freundgivee  the  following  acoouut  of  Boeckh'a 
division  of  philology : — 

"Boeckh  distinguishes  two  chief  parta  of  philologiaal 
discipline — a  formal  and  a  material  pari  To  the  formal 
part  belong  only  interpretation  and  criticism;  to  the  mp 
terial  all  (he  other  disciplines,  even  giwnmai.    More  p 


...  ^  linea,  even  grsmmai.    More  par- 

ticularly the  material  part  embraces — L  the  practical  life; 
IL  the  theoretical  life  of  the  ancients.     I.  The  practical, 

3^in,  falls  into  the  two  divisions  of — 1.  Public  life,  io- 
udiog  (1)  political  history,  (2)  political  antiquities,  (3) 
chronologT,  and  (4)  geography  ■  2.  Private  life,  whidi  ia 
considered  as  (1)  external  life,  in  agriculture^  commerce, 
trades,  domestic  economy,  and  (nelrologj;  (2)  internal  life, 
including  marriage,  education,  slaves,  Ac  II.  Theorclical 
life  is  divided  into  two  parts — 1.  The  life  in  which  the 
thought  of  man  is  preaented  extemallv  through  a  symbol 
— worship,  plastic  art,  music,  Orchatii;  2.  Life  in  which 
the  thought  remains  pure  within  the  mind — science.  In  the 
case  of  the  last  (1)  the  contents,  and  (2)  the  form  uf  ac 
quisition  are  distinguished.  The  contents  lie  originally  in 
mythology,  out  of  which  philosophy  developed  itself^  and 
out  of  philosophy  came  the  other  sciences,  which  are  partly 
physical,  including  mathematics,  and  partly  ethical.  Tha 
Ibrm  of  knowledge  is  language,  and  it  must  be  considered 
first  in  itself,  in  its  inner  structure  through  grammar,  and 
then  in  lis  formation  and  application  to  the  various  artistic 
forms  which  the  history  of  uteri 
stadu-l  man  ^iioloaie,  p.  29}. 

Prom  ISOS  Ull  the  Ume  of  his  death,  Boeckh's  literary 
activity  was  unceasing.  His  principal  works  were — (1.1 
An  edition  of  Pindar,  the  first  volume  of  which  (1811) 
contains  the  text  of  the  Epinidan  odea;  a  treatise  De 
Metrii  Piruian,  in  three  books;  and  Ifolm  O-iiita:  (he 
second  (1819)  contiuns  the  ScAolia;  and  part  ii.  of  volume 
ii.  (1821)  contains  a  I^tin  translation,  a  commentary,  tha 
fragments,  and  iudicee.  It  ia  the  moat  complete  edition  of 
Pindar  that  we  have.  But  it  was  especially  the  treatise 
De  Metrii  Pindari  in  the  first  volume  which  placed 
Boeckh  in  the  first  rank  of  scholars.  This  treatise  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  Greek  metres.  In  tt  tha 
author  threw  sside  all  attempts  to  determine  the  Qre^ 
metres  by  mere  subjective  standards,  pointing  out  at  the 
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Mme  time  the  close  connection  betireen  the  mudo  kitd  the 
poetij  of  the  OMoks.  He  iDTeaUgMed  mtnutelj  the  nature 
of  Qteek  music  u  far  a»  it  on  be  awert^ned,  h  veil  u  all 
the  detail*  r^ardiog  Qnek  mmiaal  ImtmroentB ;  and  he 
explained  the  statementa  of  the  Biid«nt  Oreek  writers  od 
thythm.  In  thia  maoner  he  laid  the  fonadatioo  for  a  nev 
tnatment  of  Qraek  metres.  (2.)  Dit  StaaHauihaituug  der 
AAater,  2  toIi.,  Berlin,  1817  (2c]  improved  edition,  Berlin, 
16C1),  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Qeorge  Coroewall 
LewH,  2  voIsl,  Loud.,  182B.  Boeckh  shows  In  this  work 
Ml  im^eried  ajoquaintanoe  with  the  principles  of  the  mod- 
era  science  of  political  eoonomr.  The  book  might  have 
been  written  bj  an  andent  Greek.  But  this  imperfection 
does  not  much  impair  its  great  valne  and  exlraordiosi-f 
merits.  Boeckh  has  in  it  investigated  a  subject  of  peculiar 
difficnltj  with  profound  learning.  He  has  amassed  in- 
formation &om  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  he  has 
eareliillj  appriied  the  value  of  the  information  givui,  and 
he  shows  tamghoot  eveiy  portion  of  it  rare  critical  ^ilitj 
■od  insist  SmiUr  and  iuppiemratatr  to  his  work  on 
the  poliUcal  •oodooij  of  Atheu,  was  hia  Vrhmdm  Shtr  dot 


also  wa*  his  work  Jttlnilogiteit  VnUnuekmtgen  SUr  Ch- 
wielUe,  Hibi^imt,  wkI  JUVkus*  dtt  AUtrthuTiu,  Berlin,  1838. 
(S.)  His  third  great  work  arose  out  of  his  second.  In  re- 
gui  to  the  lazes  and  revenne  of  the  Atlienian  st.->te  he  de- 
rived a  great  deal  of  hi*  moat  tniatworthv  fafonnatioa 
fivm  insarlptioiM,  andioMijof  these  inscripuona  are  given 
in  his  book.  It  was  natural,  tfaeiefbra,  that  when  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Scienonprpjeoted  the  plan  of  a  Obrjnu  in- 
ajytisauai  OnMorun,  Boeckh  should  be  chosen  as  the 
principal  editor.  This  great  worii  (lSZ&-lSfi9)  b  in  four 
Tolumes,  the  last  being  incomplete.  Boeokh's  reaontces  as 
a  scholar  have  full  scope  in  the  treatment  of  these  inacrip- 
tions,  and  though  a  new  edition  is  now  neoeesarT  and  has 
been  begnn,  Boeckh's  explanations  of  them  will  form  the 
basts  of  all  subsequent  commentaries. 

ThCM  wen  Boetdth's  great  works;  bnt  his  actiTitr  was 
oontinually  dlgresdng  into  widely  different  fields.  He  has 
gained  for  himself  a  fbremoat  poaidon  amongst  investi- 
galois  into  ancient  chronology,  and  bis  name  will  occupy 
a  parallel  plane  with  those  of  Ideler  and  Hommsen.  His 
icipal  work  on  this  subject  was  called  2icr  OtssUebe  der 


principal  wi 
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I  this  subject  was  called  Zicr  Qtteluehle  de 
raUmos  Leiptia  1966 ;  but  another,  .^i 
Finis  Stadiot,  1S66,  and  several   paper 


.,  '  Ugtit  <>•■  the  autgecL  Bde^  also  ooonpied 
Ufflsslf  with  philosoiihy,  Oao  of  his  earlieM  [lapeis  was 
en  the  Flalonie  doctrine  of  the  world  (.Da  Fiaienica  wjiani 
mumimii  /abriea,  1809),  and  De  PlaL  Sstitm.  eaUttuim 
SMoram  ri  dt  vtrta  indob  lutnniiniuB  Philolaia,lS10.  In 
opposition  to  Gmppe  be  denied  that  Plato  amrmed  tiie 


podtion  to  oim  Qiote  pabUshed  hia  amnions  on  the  sub- 
jects (Plato  and  the  Botation  of  the  Earth)  Boeckh  was 
ready  with  his  mily.  Another  of  his  earlier  papers,  and 
«De  frequently  Tefsmd  to,  was  Omnrntntalio  Aeadtwuea  d» 
timulialt  qua  Ftaloid  ewm  Xmo^iMU  tatereeastsss  fvtitr 
<1811). 

Boeckh  did  not  do  mntdi  in  the  way  of  editiw  the 
classics.  We  have  already  noticed  his  edition  of  nndar. 
He  also  published  an  edition  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
with  a  poetical  translatiml  {AnHgoKM,  Oriseiueft  ami 
IkuttA:  SAil  AhkmdkuuM  «ber  dUti  ^OtisfidMiii  Oowm 
aad  flbsr  m>mbi»  SUUnt  d«ndbn,  Berlin,  1S4S).    He  also 


(Berlin,  1819],  amf  endeavored   to  show  that  they 

Enine;    The  forae  of  his  argumenls  in  this  direction 
however,  been  recently  wukened  by  fichaanchmidt, 
the  gennlnenEB  of  the  fragments  is  open  to  grave 
doubt. 

The  smaller  writings  of  Boeckh  began  to  be  collected  in 
hia  lifttime.  Three  a!  the  rolnmes  were  published  before 
bis  death^  and  four  after  (Qfaamm^  ktant  SdrifUn,  7 
Tols.,  1869-1873).  The  first  two  oonaist  of  orations 
delivered  in  the  noiveiv^  or  academy  of  Berlin,  or  on 
poblio  oocasiotia.  The  thud,  fburth,  fifth,  and  sixth  con- 
tain his  oontribntuHia  to  the  IVansoduHu  y  (Jke  Berlm 
A«aien^  and  the  sevMith  contains  his  critiques.  The  first 
two  are  valuable  among  other  excellences  from  an  educa- 


•elf  a  man  of  wide  heart,  interested  in  the  kkM  diveiB* 
forms  of  investigation,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  lover  of 
jnstioe  and  truth.  (j.  n.) 

BOEHHE,  Jakob  (1675-1624),  a  mystical  writer,  whoss 
samame  (of  which  Fecfaner  gives  eight  Oeitnan  varieties) 
appears  io  English  literature  aa  Beem,  Behmont,  Ac,  aid 
notably  in  the  form  BEKicmr^  was  bom  at  Alt-Sddenbeis 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  a  straegbng  hamlet  among  the  hilli, 
some  ten  miles  S.E.  of  Qorlits.  He  came  of  a  welt-ttHio 
family,  bat  his  first  employment  waa  that  of  herd  bey  oa 
the  Landglirone,  a  bill  in  the  neighborhood  of  GKb'lit^  snl 
the  only  education  be  received  was  at  the  lown-schoid  of 
Seidenlier^,  a  mile  from  his  home.  Seidenl>erg,  to  this  day, 
is  filled  with  shoemakeia,  and  to  a  shoemaker  Jakob  wa 
apprenticed  in  his  fburleenth  year  (1689),  being  judged  not 
robust  enough  for  husbandry.  Ten  yean  later  (lG«9}  wf 
find  him  settled  at  OSrIiU  as  master^hoemaker,  and  mar- 
ried to  Katharina,  daughter  of  Hans  Kantamunann,  a 
thriving  Itulcher  in  the  town.  After  induatrioosly  porai. 
ing  his  vocation  for  ten  years,  he  bought  (1810)  tlie  sob- 
Btantial  house,  which  still  preserves  his  nsms,  tdose  by  tha 
bridge,  in  the  Keiss-YorstadL  Two  or  three  years  later 
he  gave  up  buunesa,  and  did  not  resume  it  as  ashocmaka': 
but  for  some  yean  before  bis  death  he  made  and  sold 
woollen  gloves,  regularly  viuting  Prague  &ir  for  tliia  par- 
pose. 

Boehme^s  authorship  bt^an  in  hia  37th  jeax  (1612)  witt 
a  treatise^  Morgan  BSh»  tm  Ai^wmg,  which  thoo^  mi- 
finished  wa*  surreptitiously  copied,  and  eagerly  circulated 
in  MS.  by  Earl  von  Ender.  lliis  raised  him  at  oooe  oid 
of  hia  homely  sphere,  and  made  him  the  centre  of  a  local 
circle  of  libmd  thinkers,  considerably  above  bim  in  statiaa 
and  culture.  The  charge  of  heresy  waa,  however,  sood 
directed  agvnst  him  by  Gregorins  Bichter,  then  nastcc 
primarins  of  QSrllla.  Feeling  ran  bo  high  after  Biatter's 
pulpit  deonndations,  tiiat,  in  Jnly,  1S13,  tlie  mnnidpal 
council,  fearing  a  distnrbanoe  of  the  peace,  mad*  a  show  of 
examiidng  B^mev  took  possession  of  his  (ragmentaiy 
quarto,  a^  dismissed  the  writer  with  an  admonitioa  to 
meddle  no  more  with  such  matters.  For  five  years  ha 
obeyed  this  injunction.  But  in  1618  b^an  a  second  period 
of  authorship ;  he  poured  forth,  bnt  did  not  pnbliah,  iMtise 
after  treatise,  expontory  and  polemical,  in  the  next  and  (he 
two  following  years.  In  1622  he  composed  nothing  bat  a 
few  short  pieoea  on  tmerepentancetreaignation,  Ac- which, 
J^tio— 11 u: .1. .  i r 


pubiio  in  hii  niMme  and  with  his  permission,  &  bet  whid 
is  evidence  of  the  essentially  religions  and  iwactieal  cha- 
racter of  his  mind.  Their  poblicalion  at  GSiiit^  on  New 
Ytar's  Day,  1614,  under  Uie  title  of  Dv  fF(9  «•  CMsk 
was  the  signal  for  renewed  clerical  hostility.  Boehme  liaa 
by  this  time  entered  on  the  third  and  moat  proQBc  thoarii 
the  shortest  period  (1693-4)  of  bis  sMculatloa.  BJs 
labors  at  tiie  desk  were  inlermpled  in  Hav.  lS24,liy  a 
sammons  to  Dresden,  where  his  ftmoos  "collaqn/"  with 
the  Upper  Consistoiial  Court  was  made  (he  oooaaioo  of  a 
flattering  but  transient  ovation  on  the  part  at  a  new  eird* 
of  admiras.  Bichter  died  In  Augot^  1S24,  and  Boehms 
did  not  long  anrvive  his  pertinacione  foe.  Sdnd  with  a 
fbvar  when  away  &om  home,  he  was  with  difflcol^  ccai- 
veyed  to  OSriitL  His  wile  wa*  at  Ihwden  on  bianaas; 
and  daring  the  flist  week  of  his  malady  he  was  noised  by 
a  literary  fAtoA.  He  died,  after  receiving  the  rita  of  Ins 
church,  gmdglwly  admitualered  by  the  anihoritiea,  on 
Sunday,  17th  Noveml>er.  Oerical  ill-will  fUlowed  him 
the  grave,  and  the  malioe  of  the  vulgar  de&ced  his 


Boehme  always  professed  that  a  direct  inward  o 

or  illumination  was  the  only  sonrce  of  his  spec 

power.  He  pretended  to  no  other  revelation.  Ecrtatie 
raptures  we  shonld  not  expect  for  be  waa  — entially  a 
Protestant  mystie.  No  "  tiius  sdtb  tiie  Lord  "  wsa  daimed 
as  his  warrant,  after  the  manner  of  Anbdnelte  Boarignaa^ 
or  Ludowick  Muggleton;  no  ^lirils  or  angds  btU  con- 
verse with  him  as  with  Swedenboig.  It  is  nsedlta  In 
dwell,  in  the  way  either  of  accsptanoe  or  refection,  a 
very  few  oocaglona  in  which  bis  ontward  lih^sc 


tion  of  tiie  pail  of  gold  to  the  herd  bi.,  . 
the  visit  of  the  mvsterioua  stranger  to  the  young  anpne- 
tice,  the  fascination  of  the  luminons  aheen,  reflected  R«ia  a 
common  pewter  dish,  which  first,  in  1600,  gave  an  inioitifa 


tnni  to  h 

hit  «an  u  he  iMj  dying — none  01  .  . . 
nected  otgwiicallr  with  the  ncret  of  hu  special  power. 
^H  iDTitaTira  of  which  be  disooaned  wen  aot  reported  to 
him:  he  "beheld"  them.  He  saw  the  root  of  all  mjetarie^ 
the  [Aijnmd  or  Urgrvad,  whence  inne  alt  contruts  and 
diacotdant  principlea,  haranew  and  aofloeH,  sererilj  and 
nildneib  sweet  and  bitter,  love  and  kitow,  heaven  and 
hdl.  Theeehe"eaw"inlheiroripn,  tbeae  he  attempted 
to  deacribe  in  their  iaaue,  aad  to  recondle  in  their  eternal 
reanlL  He  mw  iolo  the  being  of  Qod ;  whence  the  birth 
or  going  forth  of  the  divine  manifestation.  Nature  ia; 
nnTeileid  to  him,  he  waa  at  home  in  the  heart  of  things. 
"  Hii  own  booki  whidi  he  himself  was,"  the  microccMm  of 
man,  with  hia  ihreefbld  life,  waa  patent  to  hii  virion.  Sacii 
WM  his  own  account  of  his  qualiGcation.  If  he  failed  it 
^nfeaaed  hinuelf  a  poor  mouthpiece. 


that  the    form   i 


thoDgb  be  saw  wiUi.a  Borespiritiial  eye. 
It  most  not  be  lavpaaea  that  th< 
Boehme's  pneamatie  reoJum  worked  itself  oiit  in  detail 
shaped  entireW  from  within.  In  hia  writings  we  tnwe  the 
inflncaice  of  Ijieophr.  Bombast  von  Hohenbeim,  known  aa 
Puacelsos  (1498-1541],  of  Easpar  Schweokfeld  (14»0- 
15SI),  the  first  FroteeUut  mTSlic,  and  of  Valentin  Weigel 
(1633-1M6).  From  the  school  of  Paraoelsos  came  mach 
of  hia  pimling  phraseology, — his  Turba  and  Tinetar  and 
so  forth,— a  phrwcolon  embarraaun^  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  liis  reader*.  Hia  meads  plied  him  with  foreign  terms, 
whii^  he  was  d^ig^led  to  receiv^  interpreting  them  by  an 
instinct,  and  nmng  them  often  10  a  oomipted  form  and 
always  in  a  sense  of  bis  own.  Thus  the  word  Idea  called 
m  before  him  the  inUHje  of  "a  very  fair,  heavenly,  and 
^asla  virgin."  The  title  Attmrxt,  by  which  his  earliest 
treatise  is  bat  known,  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Balthasar 
Walther.  These,  however  were  false  helps,  which  only 
serve  to  obscure  a  dlffioult  stody,  like  ihe  FitMrat  and 
Ltitl,  with  which  hia  English  translator  veiled  Boehme's 
own  honeat  Sehrtek  and  LiUL  There  ia  danger  test  his 
erode  scjence  and  hia  cmde  philosophical  vocabolarj  con- 
ceal die  fertility  of  Boehm«^s  ideas  and  the  transcendent 
greatness  of  his  retigious  insight.  Few  will  take  the  pains 
to  follow  him  through  the  Intenain&ble  account  of  his 
seven  QasUjsuter,  which  remind  us  of  Onoaticism ;  or  even 
of  his  three  first  properties  of  etemal  nature,  in  which  hia 
disdples  Bod  Newton's  formohe  anticipated,  and  which 
eertainly  bear  a  marvelloDS  resemblance  (o  the  three  apx'" 
<d  Schelling's  Thtagimuclu  HiUur.  Boehme  is  always 
greatest  when  he  breaks  away  from  hia  (aaaita  and  his 
trammeisi  and  allows  apeech  to  the  voice  of  his  heart. 
TlieD  he  is  artleea,  clear,  and  alniiig;  and  no  man  can 
help  listening  to  him,  whether  he  dive  deep  down  with  (he 
oonvietion  "ohne  Qift  nod  Orimm  kein  Leben,"  or  rise 
with  the  belief  that  "  tlie  being  of  all  beings  is  a  wrestling 

Brer,"  or  softr  with  the  persusmon  that  Love  "in  its 
^t  is  as  high  ss  Ood."  The  mystical  poet  of  Silesia, 
J(^.  Angelas,  disoemed  where  Boehme's  truest  power  lay 
when  besai^c — 

"Im  Wasssr  Mit  dor  Flloh,  die  PAbdu  in  dsr  Erdsn, 
Dsr  Togel  Id  der  Lntt,  dig  Bono'  am  Firm&nient, 
DsrSalamandar  inou  im  Fea'r  srhalten  werdsn, 
Und  Qotlsi  Han  iit  Jakob  BUhme's  ElamcuL" 
The  three   periods  of   Boehme's   authorship  constitnte 
three  dis^nct  stages  in  the  development  of  his  philosophy. 
He  himself  maris  a  threefold  division  of  his  subject  mat- 
ter:— 1.  pHii.oeof'HiA,  ic,  the  pursuit  of  (he  divine  So- 
jAia,  a  stndj  of  Qod  ia  himself;  this  was  attempted  in  the 
^uTBra.   2.ABTBOLiOQiA,».<.,iottielarge8tsea8e,ooen>ologi^ 
tlie  nanifeetstion  of  the  divine  in  the  stractare  of  the  woHa 
and  of  man ;  hereto  belong,  with  others.  Die  drti  iVH>eq»- 
im  gdtHieitn  Wtten;  Von  Ara^ojAen  JAbea  der  Mauthan 
Von  dir  Mauchaerdiaig  Chritlt;   Von  der  Otbnrt  nad  £e- 
sstatlMWg  oiler  Weeeii  (known  as  Signatvm  Bervm). 
Thsoloou,  i.e.,  in  Scougall's  phrase,  "  the  lif^  of  Qod 
the  soul  of  man."    Of  the  speculative  writings  under  this 
head  the  most  important  are  Fbn  der  OnodsaviuU,-  ifyM<- 
»  GansMs} ;  Ton 
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home.  The  phKoecndier  finds  no  trace  in  Boefcme  of  a 
conception  of  Qod  which  rests  its  own  validity  on  an  accord 
with  the  huhest  cancMis  of  reason  or  of  morals ;  it  is  in  the 
actual  not  in  the  ideal  that  Boehme  seeks  Qod,  whom  he 
discovers  as  Ihe  spring  of  natural  powers  and  forcea,  rather 
than  as  the  goal  of  advantnng  thought.  The  theolo^an  is 
staggered  by  a  language  which  breuis  the  fixed  aaaocialion 
of  theological  phrases,  and  strangely  reveruog  the  usual 
point  of  view,  characteristically  pictures  Qoa  aa  andar> 
Death  rather  than  above.  Nature  riaes  ont  of  Him :  we 
gink  into  Him,  The  [Ai^ntwf  of  the  onmamresled  God- 
head is  boldlv  represented  in  the  English  translations  of 
Boehme  by  the  word  Abi/m,  in  a  sense  altogether  nnex- 
plained  by  itn  Biblical  use.  In  the  Theelo^  OervtmUea 
this  tendency  to  regard  Qod  as  the  suiitaiUia,  the  underly- 
ing gronnd  of  all  things,  is  accepted  as  a  foundation  lor 
aiety  ;  the  same  view,  when  oSered  in  the  colder  logic  of 
^^inoia,  b  sometimes  set  aride  as  atheisUcal.  The  prooee- 
iion  of  spiritual  forces  and  natural  phenomena  ont  of  the 
JTngnaid  is  described  by  Boehme  in  terms  of  a  threefold 
nanifestation,  commended  no  doubt  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Trinity,  but  exhibited  in  a  form  derived  from 
the  school  of  Paracelsus.  From  Weigel  he  learned  a  pnrelv 
idealistic  explanation  of  the  univene,  according  to  which 
it  is  not  the  resultant  of  maWrial  forcen,  bat  the  expresuon 
of  spiritual  principles.  These  two  explanations  were  fused 
in  his  mind  till  they  issaed  forth  as  equivalent  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  thouEnt.  Further,  Bchwenkfeld  supplied  him  ' 
with  the  germs  0?  a  transcendental  excsesis,  wnerel?  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  the  dogmata  of  Lutheran  intho- 
doxy  were  opened  np  in  harmony  with  his  new-found  views. 
Thus  eouipped,  Boehme's  own  genius  did  the  lesL  A  pri- 
mary enbn  of  Boehme^s  philosophv  b  to  show  how  mate- 
rial powers  are  snbetantialiy  one  with  moral  forces.  This 
ia  the  object  with  which  he  draws  out  the  dogmatic  scheme 
which  dictates  the  arrangement  of  his  seven  QatBgaeta: 
Translating  Boehme'B  thought  out  of  the  nnconth  dialect 
of  m&terial  symbols  (as  to  which  one  doubts  sometimei 
whether  he  means  them  as  concrete  instanoee,  or  as  picto- 
rial illustralians,  or  as  a  mere  memorin  IteKmta)  we  find 
that  Boehme  conceives  of  the  correlation  of  two  triads  of 
forces.  Each  triad  consists  of  a  thesis,  an  antithesis,  and 
a  synthesis:  and  the  two  are  connected  by  an  important 
link.  In  the  hidden  liie  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  at  one* 
SiclUe  and  AUa,  exists  the  original  triad,  via.,  Attraction, 
Difiiision,  and  their  resultant,  the  Agony  of  the  nnmani- 
fested  Godhead.  The  transition  is  made ;  by  an  act  of  will 
the  divine  Spirit  comes  to  Light ;  and  immediately  the 
manifested  life  appears  in  the  triad  of  Love,  Expression, 
and  their  reaallant.  Visible  Variety.  As  Ihe  action  of  oon- 
'  ----  and  their  raoltant  are  explained  Ihe  relatioos  of 

■      '  ' nd  freewill:  of  the 

)f  this  world.  It  b 
1  this  philooophr  tsa 
M  not  resort  to  atial- 
ism,  nor  baa  he  the  smallest  sympathy  with  a  nantheistie 
r^udiation  of  (he  lact  of  sin.  That  the  difficulty  piessM 
'  e  clianges  in  his  atlem|rtad 


and  good  that  falls— Christ  and  Lucifer.    In  the  seoond 


the  one  creative  souroe,  as  factors  of  life  and  a 

while  in  the  tliird  period  evil  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the 

primary  prindple  of  divine  manifestation — it  is  the  wrath 


fivat  iboKum  (a  spiritual  commentary  o 
OtritH  3MMMn(en  (the  Samments). 


ij  dMsoribe  him  w  aphili 
"    ~  ntion  is  not  one  ii 

oIogiBn  finds  it  easy  to  make 


leeophinl  tkeologion;  and,  inde 

n'  ion  is  not  one  in  which  eitlier  the  philcaopher 
ooan  finds  it  easy  to  make  himself  completely 


as  the  object  of  this  world's  life  and  itistorr.  In  the  first 
stage  the  world  is  created  in  remedy  of  a  decline;  in  the 
second,  for  the  aiUostment  of  a  balance  of  forces;  in  Ihe 
third,  to  exhibit  toe  eternal  victory  of  good  over  evil,  of 
love  over  wiath. 

Boahme'a  tnfloeDoe  hu  lain  ehiafly  with  the  Isanuid.  Iraas- 
latiana  of  londry  treatises  have  been  mada  into  Idtin  (by  3.  A. 
Werdeahagin,  1U3),  Datab  (somplela,  by  W.  v.  BayirlND^ 
1931-11;,  and  Fraooh  (by  Jsan  Hula,  tin.  ISU,  and  L.  0.  ds 
Baint-Mirtia,  180D-S).  For  ths  nsanst  approach  to  popoloritir 
whiah  big  wriUnga  bare  enjoyed  «s  muit  Haiob  th<  anoali  of 
tha  Sngllih  OommoDweaLth.  Betwaan  teU  and  ItSl,  at) 
Boehais'a  works  wen  tronslMad  by  John  Blllatone  (d.  tStt) 
sod  John  Sparrow,  oniitwj  by  Dorand  Hotbam  and  Oomplirey 
Blondan,  who  paid  for  tha  andertaklsg.    At  that  tine  ngalai 


va 


KEOTU— BOESHAAVE. 


•Ddallu  of  Btkmtmiil;  •nbnalD^  not  nnXj  tha  anlUrktod  bat 
tb*  volgu,  axliUd  In  England  ud  In  Holluid.  Thay  marc*d 
lota  th*  Qokkar  BOramant,  balding  alnady  In  aommAn  with 
Trieodl  lliat  •■Iratlan  li  natlung  abort  ef  tba  rary  praaaDoa  uid 
Ufa  of  Chriat  In  Lha  baliorar,  ud  onl;  kapt  apart  by  an  objoat- 
iTa  dootiina  of  lha  aaaruoanti  irbiob  aipoaad  tham  to  tba  po- 
iHiils  of  Qn»kaii  (■.;.,  J.  Andardon).  Hngglalan  lad  an  aatbio- 
poDLorpbia  reaodon  agminat  tham,  and  batwaan  tba  two  aamnta 
IlM7w«niw«p(&wa;.  Tha  PhlUdalpblao  SocMf  attbabwlii- 
nlDg  of  tba  IStb  oeotorj  wniliud  of  onltorad  mfitioi.  Jut 
L«)ul,  Pordua,  Fnoola  Laa,  Bromlay,  ke.,  wbo  fad  apon 
BoahB*.  WilHun  Lftw  riflSS-lTSl)  lanuwhat  latar  raonnvd 
la  tha  noMiprini^  wltb  ua  raialt,  bowavar,  la  tboM  dry  tlmaa 
of  bifiging  Ui  own  good  •ann  into  iluaitlon  ratbar  than  of  ra- 
TlrlBg  lha  aradit  of  Ul  utkor.  JlAar  L»w'a  duth  tha  old 
Bngliib  Hualatlon  wu  is  gnat  put  ra-wlit«]  (4  toIi.  1782-81] 
■a  a  tiltaria  U>  bii  aMmoij,  dj  Qaorga  Ward  and  Tboniaa  Laog- 
•ak^  with  platu  firom  tba  daiigaa  of  D.  A.  Fraber  (Brit.  Ha>. 
AM.  USi,  tTBT-H).  Tbii  fonni  what  it  oommonlf  called 
Law*!  tranilation;  to  oomplal*  it  a  tth  toI.  (ISmo,  DnbTln, 
IBSO)  li  neadad.  Qarmany  hat  alM  in  tbia  oanturj  tnraed  to 
Boabnu  with  eyei  dinatlrphikiiophlaal.  "He  It  kDa«D,"iaji 
Hagal,''at  lbs  ntlaaoviw  TWonioHt;  and  in  raalitf  thmagh 
him  fat  the  Int  Ume  did  philDiophj  In  Oermany  oome  forward 
wltb  a  oharaalwiiUo  ilamp.  Tba  kemal  of  bli  pbllatophliing 
la  parel7  Saimao"  (Oejot.  n.,  HI.,  IBSS,  p.  300).  Frani 
Baader  \t  the  Boat  nmarkabla  af  bit  reoant  pbllatophleal  aipo- 
nantt.  Baa  aba  Hambergar,  Dia  L*\n  d—  dtattlmt  Pkibno- 
plttH,J.Bnkmm,  18U;  Alb.  Paip,  Jl  £aa  -     --  - 

B*^.,  18M  J  Ton  Harlait,  J.  BoAm*  tad 
tat  Boabme't  lift^  aonaalt  the  Jfmoin,  by  Abm.  fon  Franken- 
burg  and  otban,  trant.  b;  Frai.  Okalf,  1BT< ;  La  Motto  Foiiqa«'a 
J.  Seataia,  tin  hiograpkitektr  DiJuUbi,  ISM;  and,  abOTe  all, 
a.  A.  Feebmer'i  /.  BOmt,  tim  £(taa  wmd  —imt  SetrifUn,  lUT. 

aomprebaaalTt  itadf  of  Boahma  In  Bngllab  U  a  daaidarBtam. 

a  Mtmerial  of  W.  Lam  (bj  Obr.  Walton,  18t«) ;  Sat.  Rn., 
u»l.  (tST3)  p.  Bl;  nmlUtr.Bn.  (Aiaar.),  11.  (IIH)  pp.  MS, 
44T,  art.  bj  Aof.  R.  B.  Tbompaoo.  Ba^me'i  M8&  went  to 
Hollaad.  Bia  Vorki  baTiog  baan  tapvataly  printed  at  Amaler- 
dain,  1831-81,  br  Hen.  Baata  and  othari,  ware  Int  nnlformly 
•dltad  bj  J.  a.  Ol^tal,  Amat,  IBBS-S,  In  34  pta.  Btd,  bound  in 
«,  T,  or  »  *d1i.  I  resrinlwl  Amat.  ITlfi,  t  volt.  4ta ;  again,  Amrt., 
mo-l,  In  11  pta.  Sto,  bound  In  «  talu  They  ware  re-edited 
bT  K.  V.  Sekieblw,  Leipa  1311-47,  In  T  *ala.  Bto  ;  reprinted 

isei,/. 

B(EOTIA  f Bwurlo),  a  oounliy  of  Cetitral  Greece,  boand- 
•d  on  tha  a.  %  the  Oalf  of  Corioth,  Mmria,  and  Attica; 
on  the  E.  by  At^cn  and  the  Euripoa,  which  Beperala  it 
from  BubtBa;  oa  the  S.  hj  the  temtorx  of  the  Locri 
OiMiDtii ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Hiocii.  Ita  surface  ii  oU- 
moled  Bt  1119  English  aqnare  milee.  SumHinded  ne*r1y 
™  -U  sidei  t>y  moontaiiw,  it  divida  ilaelf  nalnnlij  into 


A  eomprel 
Bee  Mtme 


••puti,  tb 
realist! 


AeofHX  (now  Oropo).  and  the  ooait  district  between  Honnt 
Helicon  and  the  Corinthian  Qalf.  The  oonntry  about  the 
lake  IB  a  lat^^  valley,  m  oompletalj  nirrouiided  bf  hillB 
that  it  is  oonnecled  with  the  SuboMn  Sea  b*  nibteiYanenn 
DHMgee  only.  Tiie  natanl  paasagce,  or  WmolAra,  not 
Ming  Bufficient  to  carry  off  the  snU  mMnm  of  wftter  ac- 
cmnulstlDK  in  the  valte^,  which  u  tnTened  by  the  Cephi- 
■lu,  the  prlnclp*]  river  in  the  country,  the  early  inhabitant* 
oAen  Mifieied  leverely  from  the  iaaDdationi;  and  at  a 
niT  temote  period  laige  artificial  druna  were  conetracted, 
probably  by  the  Hinyane  of  Onboinenoa,  to  Ki^leinent 
UM  Datura]  outlets.  lUmuni  of  then  workL  a*  itnpeodous 
M  any  that  were  executed  iu  antiqaity,  etill  excite  the  ad- 
minUon  of  the  traveller.    Ther  feiinerly  rendered  that 

Crt  of  Btcotia  ooe  of  the  moat  iertile  diatriota  of  Oneca, 
t  being  neglected  for  oenturies,  the  ihorea  of  the  lake 
became  on  eztenaive  maiah.  A  largo  Kretch  of  country  U 
■till  oflf.Ti  under  water  during  the  winter,  but  it  t>egins  to 
dry  up  in  apring,  and  in  mimmer  fbrmi  Bne  wheat-fields 
and  meadowi.  Betweoi  tbia  raltey  of  the  Copaii  and  the 
basin  of  the  Asopus  is  utoated  the  Theban  plain,  which  is 
ftiil  dirtinguiahed  for  its  fertility,  eepedallr  in  grain.  The 
knrlanda  ud  vallevs  of  fieaotin  were  notonou  in  antlgnity 
tbr  thnr  moiet  and  thick  atmoe^ere,  which  waa  Selteved 
to  render  the  inhabitutU  dull  ana  stupid.  Fortheeechanic- 
teristica  the  Booliaoe  are  frequently  saliriied  by  the  Atdc 
writers:  and  it  is  certain  that  comparatively  few  names 
were  added  to  the  long  roll  of  Oreek  literature  from  this 
portion  of  the  Oreek  soiL  One  writer  alone,  perhaps,  the 
poet  Findar,  sbuidt  out  In  tbrlking  oontraat  to  the  national 
eharacier ;  the  two  others  who  alone  of  his  fellow-counlry- 
HMn  oau  claim  to  be  alio  hi*  inteHuctual  kinsmen,  Hesiod 


and  Plntarch,  betu'  no  small  trace  of  i 
The  dialect  spokoi  by  the  BootiaiM  wt 
In  the  earliest  times  of  hisloiy  B<K>tia 
various  tribes,  such  as  the  Aonians,  TenimiciBii^ 
Leleges,  Phlegyani,  and  (be  Hlnyana  of  OrchouK 
these  we  know  almost  nothing,  bat  the  ' ' 


absorbed  by  the  Bimtian  .£iJlana,  who  inunlzratsd 
irom  Thceealy  about  sixt*  ytnn  after  the  dettracdon'of 
Troy,  according  to  the  ordinary  chrtmalogy.    nte  oonotiy, 


ray,  ac 

..'bleb  bad  previously  p ._   

Ibrth  is  always  spoken  of  sa  Bieotia,  and  the  sereral  dtiet 
and  towns,  with  Theba  at  thrir  be«d,  formed  *  aort  at 
confederatloii.  In  which,  liowever,  the  Thebens  and  the 
other  BfBotiana  livqaently  came  into  hostile  coUisiaiL 
Thebea  doming  the  suprvnacy  of  the  wliole  ooontiy,  and 
the  other  cities  i"»i«''"g  on  their  independence.  Hie 
confederation  wss  administered  bj  a  ntunber  of  offieats 
called  BtBotardia,  of  whom  two  were  (Jusen  by  Thebes 
and  one  by  each  of  the  remaining  coofederaia  cummnw- 
ties.  The  federal  temple  wss  that  of  Athene  Ilobica  at 
Coronea,  and  there  a  rdigious  (tetiral  was  hdd.  na 
political  history  of  the  oounKy  is  insepafaMe  from  that 
of  OnoBOMEHoa,  TBKnn,  Pi^taa,  and  Tsbfl^  to 
which  the  reader  must  be  referred  for  details.  The  con- 
federacy oontioued  its  nominal  ezistence  even  uuder  the 
Boman  emperors,  although  the  country  w*a  so  reduced 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  Tanagra  and  IbespiM 
alone  could  be  oonsidered  towns,  the  other  dties  lianng 
either  been  entirely  deetroyed,  or  existing  only  sa  villages. 
The  more  important  of  the  towns  which  had  Ibrmariy 
existed,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  wer*  TcKyrs, 
AnM^  Haliartos,  Alaloomeoa^  and  Lebadea  in  the  Cc^aie 
valley ;  Anihedon,  Hycalessus,  and  OrofHis  <d«g  tb- 
Euripus;    Thisbe  and  CreoHS  oa  the  Corintliian   Qnll 


Asora  and  Leuctra  Ihrther  inland;  and  Sida,  Tanagta, 
and  Phcra  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  During  tb« 
Uiddle  Ages  and  nnder  the  Turkish  domination,  livndia. 


oniied  In  ona  Jhmot  with  Atdca  (Attikoriotia), 
and  is  divided  into  two  eparcUa  that  lake  their  nauMS 
from  Thebn  and  LIvadia.  Tha  pt^ulation  in  the  eastern 
part  is  largely  Albanian,  and  is  engaged  in  tha  growioK 
of  grain  and  cnltun  of  the  vine.  Sea  the  TTavdb  <M 
CUrkt  Wheler,  DodwelL  Sir  W.  Gdl,  HoWioua^  Hoi- 
laud,  Leake,  and  Hure;  Thiersch  £bil (uAmI  d«  la  Wt^ 
1833:  Foitdibanimer,  BtUmiia,  1S37:  Kruae,  HtOat.  1825- 
2S:  Klata,i)eteIaraAK>(iM,1321;  T«n  Breauel, i>e>ed(n 
AsDCtiM,  1834;  Francke,  Der  BMiteie  JSimi(  1843;  and 
Borrian'i  QmrmtUt  earn  QrieOMioMd,  1863. 

BOEBHAAVE,  Bbriuwn,  one  of  the  moat  celekated 
phyKciau  of  modem  timea,  was  bom  at  Vooriiout  near 
Leyden,  December  31,  1608.  Destined  tot  tba  deiical 
prof^on,  to  which  his  &ther  belonged,  ha  racaived  a 
litwral  education,  and  early  displayed  imusnal  aMIititii. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Leyda^ 

where  he  studied    under  C "    "        ■"■■ 

and  other  distinguished  i 

academical  honoia.     In  ISI  .     .  .. 

ophy ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  inaugural  di 

tation  IM  dutinetioM  staaiai  a  eomn,  wheron  he  atta 

the  doctrines  of  Epionraa,  Hobfies,  and  Sjunosa.    I . 

Mt,  on  the  death  of  Im  &ther,  wilbout  any  provi«aD,  ba 


n  ne  CDier^u  lue  uuivciaiij  i^  uvjuoi^ 

under  Gronovius,  Bj[ddus,  Triglaad, 

lished  men,  and  obtained  die  higheal 

Id  1S90  he  took  his  degree  In  j&k»- 


By  the  advice  of  VaiKlenbe^,  the  targomaster  cf  Lardo^ 
Boerhaave  now  applied  liimsdf  with  aidoT  lo  (ha  study 
of  medicine,  to  wnich  indeed  Ite  had  early  nanifested  a 
dedded  Indinadon.     The  works  of  Hippocratsa  a 


I  d«ree  o.  -^ , 

imediately  entered  on  the  stndies  of  his  piofession.    His 
3  reoogniKcl,  and  inl701Tie  w — ' 


tS^ 


ed  bv  the  University  of  Leyden  to  supply  tl 
Drelinoourt  as  lecturer  on  the  institntee  or  med 
inaugural  disoouise  on  this  occasion  was  tDtitiad  Di  earn- 
mtiuhnda  Hippuerati*  atudio,  in  which  lie  rcooBuncsided  to 
ills  pupils  that  great  phrsician  as  their  model  In  ITOOi 
the  university  appointed  him  suocesMr  to  Hotloo  in  tb* 
chair  of  botany  and  medlcin^  In  which  CBpadty  ba  dU 


c  which  office 


aood  MfVica,  not  odtj  to  hh  own  nnintdtr,  bat  alio  to 
DoUnioiI  ideDce,  b;  hia  Improfementa  ana  addidona  to 
the  boUuiic  (^wtleD  of  Leyden,  and  by  the  pnblicactoa  of 
numecout  worka  daoariptiTe  of  new  apeciei  of  planta.  He 
was  appcMDled  in  1714  rector  of  the  nniveiBit?.  In  th« 
wxae  TtM  he  aacceeded  Bidloo  in  the  chair  of  practical 
medicine,  and  in  this  capacitj  he  had  the  merit  of 
intiodDcing  intb  modern  practice  the  BTstem  of  clinical 
inatniction.     Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 


^ .  In  1T2S  he  waa  elected  into  the  Royal  Academy 
of  ScicocM  of  Paris,  ud  two  yean  later  into  the  Kojal 
Society  of  London ;  to  both  of  which  he  communicated  his 
ohemicai  nsearcbes.  In  1729  declining  health  obli^  him 
b>  radsn  the  chain  of  chemistry  and  botany ;  and  in  1731 

be  Teaigned  the  i«otonbip  of  the  ur= "-  '"  -'■'"'■ 

be  haa  been  re-electsd.  On  Ihia 
discoone  De  Honart  Mtiiei  SenUma.  This  great  and  good 
man  died,  after  a  Jingering  and  painful  ulnew,  on  the 
tnbmibg  of  the  23d  September,  1738. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  no  ph]nician  had  mora 
jmtly  merited  tbe  esteem  of  liia  contemporaries  and  the 
Admiration  of  pceterity  than  Boerhuve.  To  uncommon 
inteilectaal  abilities  he  united  those  amiable  qualities  of  the 
heut  which  give  them  so  great  a  value  to  society.  His 
penonal  appearance  waa  simple  and  venerable.  He  taught 
▼ei7  methodically,  and  with  great  precision ;  his  style  waa 
•loqoent,  and  his  delivery  dignified  and  graceful.  He 
aometimes  also  gave  hia  lectures  a  lively  turn;  but  his 
niltery  was  never  coarse  or  satirical.  Re  poeseased 
remarkable  powen  of  memory,  tmd  was  an  accom[)lished 
lingaist.  A  declared  foe  to  all  eicen,  he  considered 
deoent  mirth  as  the  salt  of  lire.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
with  which  he  had  a  acieatiBc  acquaintance;  and  during 
winter  he  had  a  weekly  concert  in  his  house.  It  waa  hia 
daily  practice  throoghoat  life,  as  soon  as  he  rose  in  the 
moming,  which  was  generally  very  early,  to  retire  for  an 
bour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation  on  lome  part  of  the 
Bcriptares.  He  often  told  his  friends,  when  they  ashed 
him  how  it  was  ponible  Ibr  him  to  go  through  so  much 
&tigne,  chat  it  waa  this  practice  which  gave  him  spirit  and 
Tigor  in  the  boalneta  of  the  day. 

Of  iiis  SBgacity,  and  the  wcoderfol  penetralioD  with 
which  he  often  dtaoorered  and  described,  at  first  sight,  auch 
distempers  as  betray  themselves  by  no  symptoms  to  common 
^es,  very  sorpriung  acooanls  have  been  traaamitted  to  oa. 
Yet  so  hi  was  he  from  having  pKsumptnona  confidence  in 
(lis  own  abilities,  or  from  being  pnSed  up  by  Drosperity, 
that  he  waa  condescending  to  all,  and  remarkably  diligent 
in  his  proftssion.  His  great  skill  and  celebrity  aa  a  fhj- 
gidan  brought  him  a  large  fortune.  He  left  his  only  sur- 
Tlving  dau^ter  two  milUons  of  florins. 

The  Mains  of  Boerhaave  ruaed  the  fame  of  the  University 
of  Leyoea.espedallyasaschool  of  medicine,  so  as  to  make 
It  a  resort  of  strangers  from  every  part  of  Europe.  All  the 
'  princes  of  Enrope  s^t  him  disciples,  who  found  in  this 


Holland  in  1716,  to  instruct  himself  in  maritime  aflaira,  he 
also  took  lessons  from  Boerhaave,  The  reputation  of  thia 
•miueni  man  waa  not  confined  to  Europe;  a  Chinese 
mandarin  wrote  him  a  letter  directed  "To  the  illustrious 
Soerhaave,  physician  in  Europe,"  and  it  reached  him  in 
due  course.  The  city_  of  Leyden  raised  a  splendid  monu- 
metil  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St,  Peter,  inscribed 
"  To  the  health-givins  genius  of  Boerhaave,"  Sali 

SOERHIATII  OENIO  BACBITK. 

The  principal  works  of  Boerhaave  are— ,.., 

Mtdieat,  Ltjden  1708;  (2.)  Aphorixm  d*  eogn<»e«mli»  et 
•wna^  Mortiit,  Leyden,  1709. — oo  this  work,  which  waa 
the  text-book  ol  BMrhaave's  leclnres,  Van  Swieten  pul>- 


BOETIUS,  AmciuB  Manlidb  BETiBiMua,  is  described 
by  Qibbon  "as  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Calo  orTully 
could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman."  The 
orents  of  his  life  are  involved  in  uncertainty.  The  historians 
of  the  day  ^ve  ni  but  imperfect  records  or  make  unsatia- 
ftctory  allusions.  Later  chroniclera  indulged  in  the  Bcti- 
tiona  and  the  marvellous,  and  it  is  almcal  exclusively  from 
oJs  own  books  that  trastworthy  information  can  be  obtaioed. 


There  Is  conaiderable  diversity  a 


the  name  of  Boetina-  One  editor  of  his  De  Omsatatioiw, 
Bertius,  thinks  th~l  ne  bore  the  prnnomen  of  Flavina,  hut 
there  is  no  authority  for  tliia  supposition.  His  father  bora 
the  name  of  Flavius,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Flaviua 
BoetioB  who  waa  prietorian  preiect,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  in  456  A.d..  br  order  of  ValraUnian  III.,  was  the 
grandlather  of  the  subject  of  onr  notice ;  but  these  circnm- 
elancee  form  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  he  also  haa 
the  pmnomen  of  Flavins.  Uany  of  the  earlier  editioca 
imerted  the  name  of  Torquatus,  but  it  ia  not  found  iu  any 
of  the  iMBt  manuscripts.  The  last  name  is  generally  written 
Boethius.  ftum  the  idea  that  it  ia  connected  with  the  Qreek 
pmfi6fj  but  here,  again,  the  beet  niaouscripis  agree  in 
reading  Boetius,  and  the  latest  editors  have  adopted  this 

The  date  of  hia  birth  ia  unknown ;  but  it  ia  conjectnred 
on  good  grounds  that  he  was  bora  at  Rome  somewhere 
about  the  year  475  a.i>.  He  was,  therefore,  too  young 
to  see  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperore  (476),  and  hw 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Rome  while  Odoacer,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  was  monarch  of  that  city.  We  know  nolliiog  of 
hia  early  years.  A  passage  in  a  treatise  iaiaely  ascribed  to 
him  (i)e  Ditd^aia  ScAo/orium)  and  a  misinterpretation 
of  a  passage  in  Cassiodorua,  led  early  scholara  to  suppose 
that  be  spent  a  long  time  in  Athens  pursuing  hb  studies 
there;  but  later  biographers  have  seen  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  opinion.  His  father,  Flavius  Manllua 
BoetiuB,  was  oonsul  in  the  year  487.  It  ia  probable  that 
he  died  soon  after;  for  Boetius  states  that,  when  he  waa 
bereaved  of  hia  parent,  men  of  the  highest  rank  took 
him  under  their  (Uiarge  {De  Cbn.,  lib.  ii.  c  3).  He  aoou 
became  well  known  for  his  energy  and  ability,  and  his  iiigh 
rank  gave  him  access  to  the  noblest  families.  He  married 
Rusticiana,  the  daughter  of  the  senator  Symmachus.  Br 
her  he  had  two  sons,  AniduB  Manliua  SevennuB  Boetina  and 
Q.  Aureliiis  Hemmiiu  B^macbus.  When  Theodori&  the 
king  of  the  Ostrogodis,  displaced  Odoacer  do  change  of  fbr^ 
tune  for  the  wane  aeema  to  have  be&llen  Boetius.  On  the 
contrary  he  became  a  fitvorite  with  that  monardi,  and  waa 
one  of  hia  intimate  friends.  Boetius  attained  to  the  consul- 
ship in  510,  and  hia  sons,  while  sUll  yoan^  held  the  same 
honor  together  (£22).  Boetius  regarded  it  as  the  height 
of  his  good  fortune  when  he  witnemd  hia  two  sons,  consuls 
at  the  same  tim^  convoyed  from  their  home  to  the  senate- 
house  by  a  crowd  of  aenaton  amidat  the  enthuaiaam  of  the 
maases.  On  that  day,  he  tells  us,  while  his  sons  oceapied 
the  curule  chairs  in  the  aenate-hoose,  he  himself  had  the 
honor  of  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on  the  m(»iaroh,  and 
piiLced  between  bis  two  sona  he  distributed  largesses  among 
the  people  in  the  circus.  But  his  good  fortune  did  not  last, 
and  he  attributes  the  calamities  that  came  upon  him  to  the 
ill-will  wliich  his  bold  maintenance  ofjnstice  had  caoaed,  and 
to  his  opposition  to  every  oppreasive  measure.  "  How  often," 
he  says,  ^'  have  I  opposed  tne  attacks  of  CcmiKastus  on  tbe 
property  of  the  weak  T  bow  often  have  I  k^  'Kiggnilla,  the 
chamberlain  of  the  palace^  from  perpetrating  acta  of  injust- 
ice? how  often  have  I  protected,  by  influence  elerrised  at 
my  own  peril,  the  miserable  whom  the  licensed  avarice  of 
the  barbarians  always  haraned  with  radless  insullaT"  And 
then  he  mentions  several  particular  cases.  A  famine  had 
b^un  to  rage.  The  prefect  of  the  praclorium  waa  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  tbe  soldiers,  regardless  altogether  of  Uie 
feelings  of  the  provincials.  He  acoordingly  issued  an  edict 
for  a  eotm)^,  that  ia,  an  order  compelling  the  provinciaiB 
to  sell  their  corn  t*  the  Government,  whether  they  would 
or  not.  This  edict  would  have  utterly  ruined  Campania. 
BoeUuB  interfered.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  king, 
and  Boetius  succeeded  in  averting  the  atemptio  &om  the 
Campanians.  He  also  rescued  Pauliuus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  from  the  jaws  of  Ihoee  whom  he  calls  po^tiKs  eant* 
(dogs  of  tbe  palace),  and  who,  he  savs,  hod  almost  devoured 
bis  riches.  And  he  gives  as  a  third  and  crowning  instaoce 
in  that  he  exposed  himself  to  tbe  liatred  of  the  informer 
(>prianus  by  preventing  the  punbhment  of  Albinos,  a  man 
of  consular  rank.  He  mentions  in  another  place  that  when 
""  Verona  the  king  was  anxious  to  transfer  the  a "'"" 


of  treason  brought  against  Albinos  to  the  whole  senat^ 
he  defended  the  senate  at  great  risk.  In  consequence  of 
the  ill-will  that  Boetius  haaihoa  rouBed,'he  was  accused  of 


treason  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  Three 
accusers  appeared  as^nst  him.  The  flrat,  Basilius,  had 
been  expelled  from  ttie  monarch's  aerrice,  and  in  ooMe- 
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qaence  of  debt  he  had  becoms 
peared  agmiiiBt  BoMia*.  The  other  two  were  OpUio  and 
Gaodentiu^  on  whom  MntCDM  of  baniihiniol  had  been 
pronouncod  od  soooont  of  innainenible  fraads.  The;  fint 
look  refuge  io  a  chardi,  but  when  this  &ct  became  known, 
a  decree  waa  iwned  that  if  they  did  not  le«ve  BaveiiDa 
before  a  prescribed  davi  thaj  were  to  be  drivea  oat  with  a 
brand  upon  their  forehead.  On  the  vcvy  iait  day  allowed 
them  thejr  gave  information  agaimtC  Qoetius,  and  their 
information  was  reoMved.  The  aocoaatioa  which  theie 
nllaina  brought  i^aiuBt  him  was  that  he  had  conspired 
against  the  ^mg,  (hat  he  waa  aozioni  lo  maialain  the 
int^ritj  of  the  aeoate,  and  lo  restore  Bome  lo  libertr,  and 
thai  for  this  purpose  he  liad  written  to  the  emperor  Justin. 
Justin  had,  no  doubt,  spedai  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  JuBtio  was  orthodox,  The- 
odoric  waa  an  Arian.  The  orthodox  subjects  of  Theodoric 
were  suspidoua  of  their  ruler;  and  ataaj  would  sladly 
hare  joined  in  a  plot  to  displace  him.  The  knowledge  of 
this  met  maj  have  rendered  Theodoric  suspicious.  But 
Boelius  denied  the  accusation  in  unequiTOcal  terms.  He 
did  indeed  wish  the  int^ritj  of  the  senate.  He  would 
fiun  have  desired  libertT,  but  all  hope  of  it  was  gone. 
The  letters  addressed  b;  him  to  Justin  were  forgeries,  and 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  conspiracj.    Notwithstsnd- 

Shis  innocence  he  wss  oondemned  and  sent  to  Ticinum 
via),  wliere  be  waa  thrown  into  prison.  It  was  during 
hia  owifinement  in  this  prison  that  be  wrote  bis  bunous 
work  D«  Omtolatioiu  AUIosopUa.  His  goods  were  con- 
fiscated, and  aAer  an  imprisonment  of  considerable  dant- 
tion  he  was  put  to  death  in  525.  Procopius  relates  that 
Theodoric  soon  repented  of  his  oruel  deed,  and  that  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  was  hastened  bj  re- 
morse for  the  crime  be  had  oommitted  against  his  great 
counsellor. 

Two  or  three  centnriee  after  the  death  of  Boetius  writers 
began  lo  Hew  his  dealh  as  a  martjrdom.  Several  Christian 
books  were  in  circnlstion  which  were  ascribed  to  him,  and 
there  was  one  cepeciallr  on  the  Trinitj  which  they  regarded 
as  proof  that  be  nad  taken  an  active  part  against  the  neresy 
of  Theodoric.  It  was  therefore  for  his  orthodoxy  that 
Boetius  was  put  to  death.  And  these  writaia  delight  lo 
paint  with  minuteness  the  horrible  tortures  lo  which  he 
was  exposed  and  the  marrelloua  aotkma  which  the  sainl 
perforaaed  at  hia  death.  He  waa  canonised  as  Saint 
Sererinns.  The  brick  town  in  Pavia  in  which  be  was 
con&Md  was  a  hallowed  building.  And  finallv,  in  the 
year  996,  Otho  III.  oidered  the  booes  of  Boetius  to  be 
taken  qui  of  the  place  in  which  they  had  lain  hid,  and  lo 
be  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  within  a  splendid 
marble  tomb,  for  which  Oerbert,  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  BilTCBter  IL,  wrote  an  inscription. 
It  should  be  mendtoted  also  that  some  have  given  him  a 
decidedly  Christian  wife,  of  the  name  of  £^pis,  who  wrote 
liTiiuis,  two  of  which  are  still  extant  (Daniel,  Tlia.  Hymn., 
i.  p.  IK).  Thia  is  a  pure  supposition  iooonsistent  with 
chtoaolofO',  unautbentioaled  by  authority,  and  based  only 
on  a  misuilerpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  De  CbiuaJattcnu. 

The  ccmtemporaries  of  Boetius  regarded  Um  as  a  man 
«f  profound  leaminy.  Prisuan  the  giamnuuian  spetdcs  of 
him  as  having  attained  the  aummit  of  honesty  and  of  all 
Cawodorus,  the  chanoellor  of  Theodoric  and  the 


0  bonnds  for  bis  admiration.  "  You  Burpasa,"  he  says  to 
Boetius,  "the  elotjuence  of  the  ancients  in  imitating  it." 
The  kin^Theodonc  had  a  profound  Ideaof  his  great  scien- 
tific abilities.  He  employed  him  in  setting  right  the  coin- 
age. When  he  visited  Borne  with  QunilMld  king  of  the 
wirgundians,  he  took  him  to  Boetius,  who  showM  them, 
amon^  other  mechanical  contrivanoes,  a  uin-dial  and  a 
water  clock.  The  foreign  monarch  was  astonished,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Theodoric,  Boetius  had  to  prepare  othete  of 
a  Bimirar  nature,  which  were  sent  as  preeenta  to  Qunibald. 
It  was  Boetius  hIbo  whom  Theodoric  consulted  when  Clotia, 
king  of  the  Franks,  vriehed  a  musician  who  ooiild  dng  to 
the  aaoMnpaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  Boetius  was  chafed 


was  seixed  with  a  pa«loaate  enthosiaam  for  Qredt  liten- 
tare,  and  this  condnued  throngb  lile.  Even  amidst  the 
cares  of  the  consulship  he  fouiM  dme  for  eommenling  on 
the  Cbltgoria  of  Aristotle.-  Tie  idea  laid  hoU  of  him  tl 
reviving  die  nurit  of  his  oountryinen  by  imbning  them 
witfa  the  thoughts  of  the  great  Greek  writers.  He  formed 
the  resoludoa  to  translate  all  the  worki  of  Aristode  and 
all  the  dialoKues  of  Plato,  and  to  reeoocUe  the  philoMphy 
of  Plato  wiUi  that  of  the  Btagirite.  He  did  not  SDCcnd 
in  all  that  he  designed ;  but  ne  did  a  great  part  of  his 
work.  "Through  your  transladons,"  sus  Caasiodoras lo 
him,  "the  music  of  Pythagoras  aiid  the  asttooom^  of 
Ptolemsos  are  read  by  the  Italians:  the  arithmetic  of 
Nicomacfaua  and  the  geometry  of  Euclid  are  beard  by  the 
Westerns;  the  theology  of  Plato  and  the  loate  of  Ariitode 
dispute  In  the  language  of  (JnirintM;  we  mechanical 
Archimedes  also  you  have  restored  in  a  Latin  dms  to  the 
Bicillans;  and  whatever  discipline  or  arts  fertile  Qreeoe  ha 
produced  through  the  efibrts  of  individnal  men,  Boase  hm 
received  in  her  own  langaage  throngh  your  single  instm- 
mentality."  Boedos  tianal^ed  into  Ladn  Aristotle's  Jm- 
ijffuxi  .A-iom  <(  Aubnom,  the  Ibptsa,  and  BltmekaSoidialia; 
and  be  wnHe  commentaries  on  Arwolle's  OiUtgtriM,  on  his 
book  irtpl  tpit^vela^,  also  a  oommentaiy  on  the  Itagtat 
of  Porphyrias.  These  works  formed  lo  a  lai^  extent  ths 
souroe  from  which  the  Middle  Agm  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  Aristode.  (See  Stahr.  AriiMda  bti  <(«•  Blmtr\ 
pp.  196-234.) 

-  But  Boedua  did  not  conSne  himself  to  Aristotle.  Ha 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ti^nea  of  Cioero ;  and  he  wsi 
alsotheauthor  of  iadependeot  works  online: — JalrDdiMfis 
ad  Oatt^erieM  SuUogitmM,  in  one  booh;  Da  SfOegimio  O^t- 

K'eo,  in  two  tooKi;  Jje  Ssllogifnu  Hya 
ks ;  De  DiiiniMt,  in  one  book  ;  De  E 
book ;  Dt  D^amUu  Tbpkit,  ir 

We  have  also  seen  from  th 
that  he  furnished  mannalsforthequadrivinm  of  thesdiooh 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (the  "quaOvar  mathaeoi  duapKaa,' 
ss  Boetius  calls  them)  cm  arithmedc,  mnsii^  geometry,  aad 
astronomy.  The  statement  of  ChniodomB  Uiat  he  trans- 
Istsd  Nicomacbus  is  rhetorical.  Boedus  himself  telli  !■  is 
his  Dre&ce  addronod  to  his  father-in-law  SjmmMbai  thai 
he  had  tskea  libertiee  with  the  text  of  Niromachn^  tbst 
he  had  abridged  ths  work  when  necessary,  and  that  he 
had  intrndaoed  formube  and  diagrama  of  his  own  where  he 
thought  them  iw^l  for  bringing  ont  the  meaning.  Hk 
work  on  music  also  u  not  a  Iranslatim  from  Pythagoras, 
who  left  no  wridnf^  behind  him.  But  Boetius  belong  lo 
the  school  of  musical  writers  who  based  their  scieoce  ca 
the  method  of  Pytbsgorss.  They  thought  that  it  wss  act 
Bufficioit  to  trust  to  the  ear  alont^  to  determine  the  prfn- 
dpl««  of  music,  asdidpractifslmnsidaiulike  Ari-loxeuiK 
but  that  along  with  the  ea^  physical  experiment  should 
be  employed.  The  work  of  Boedua  is  in  live  books,  and 
is  a  very  complete  exposidon  9f  the  Bulged.  It  lemaiDed 
a  textbook  of  music  in  the  Univetddes  of  Ozfed  sad 
CaDcbridge  till  within  comparatively  recent  timea.  It  ii 
Btill  ver?  valuable  as  a  help  in  ascertuniiv  the  ^indples 
of  ancient  music,  and  gives  as  the  opiniona  of  some  of  the 
beet  ancient  writers  on  the  art  "At  manoecripts  of  Ihs 
geometry  of  Boetius  differ  widely  frtHn  each  other.  Hm 
tatest  editor,  Oodofredos  Friedlein,  thinks  that  thwe  are 
only  two  manuscripts  which  can  at  all  lay  daim  to  ooo- 
tain  the  work  of  Boedua.  He  has  puUished  the  An 
Qeometria,  in  two  books,  as  given  in  these  maomcriptt; 
but  critics  are  generally  inclined  to  doubt  the  gamineDCH 
even  of  these- 

Bv  far  the  most  important  and  meet  hmoua  of  the  works 
of  Boedus  is  his  book  Jk  Otntoiatione  flUIaeapUs.  Gib- 
bon josdy  dotcribes  it  as  "a  golden  volnme,  not  unworthy 
of  the  leisure  of  PIsto  or  TaUy,  bnt  which  claims  ineooi- 
parabie  merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  dmea  and  the 
situation  of  the  author."  It  waa  a  &vorile  book  of  lbs 
Middle  Ages,  and  desenrea  to  be  a  fovorite  adil.  The 
high  reputadmi  it  had  in  medissval  dmce  is  attestad  by  the 
numerous  transladons,  oommralarieB,  and  imitationB  cf  il 
which  then  appeared.  Among  others  Aser,  the  iDatmcUa' 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Robert  Oroeeeleale,  hiAop  U 
Lincoln,  comm^ited  on  iL  Alfred  translated  it  into  Anglo 
Saxon.  Verdons  of  it  appeared  in  German,  Frnch, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Qre^  before  the  «nd  of  the  IMh 
ceotnry.  Ofaauoer  tnaslaled  it  into  Kiglish  p 
the  year  1382;  and  diia  trsnalaiiiMi  i 
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CWzton   at  frestmiiater,  1480.    LjAgaHe  foUowed  in  the 
urate  of  Chaocer.    It  ii  said  tlul,  sfter  the  iDventiiHi  of 

TUt  fiuoooj  work  MDiMa  of  flva  bookl.  Iti  form  ii  pMO- 
liax,  mud  ll  bs  ImitkUon  of  ■  ilmibv  work  bj  HarolaaaB  Oh- 
P«I1b,  Of  JfnqMit  Pkilolagtu  tt  Mtnmrii.  It  i*  tltenitleij  in 
proM  jud  Tans.  The  ram  ihowt  gn*t  rullitj  of  matriokl 
OOmpOdtiDD,  bat  »  oonildenbla  portion  of  it  it  tnnifcired 
fn>m  Iba  bafwliM  of  Bmtak.  The  Brat  book  opaai  wi(h  m  faw 
T«caai,  In  wUeb  Boatina  daaoribai  ho*  hia  aorrowi  had  tnrpad 
Ua  b^  (i>7i  ood  had  brought  liliii  to  ft  pramaMra  old  •(•. 
Aa  ba  ta  ttai  laaastlBi,  a  iromui  appaati  to  him  of  difslfiad 
iBian,  wboB  for  a  timo  b  oaanot  diatiagnlah  ia  eoDaaqoaaao  of 
Ilia  taaia,  bdt  at  iMt  he  reaognliea  her  a*  hii  gnardlan,  Plilloa- 


liaTM  tbat  Gkid  rnlM  the  miti,  £ut  doea  n 
Umaalf  la;  aod  thia  alitaDee  of  lalf-kj 


Iiaa  a^md,  and  aflar  that  ptoeieda 


a  •nJoTad,  ■ 
Bd  of  blaaaii 


diamaa  with  him  the 
■,  whioh  are  ahoini  to 
In  the  third  book  PUIoBDh; 
praniaaa  to  lead  Un  to  traa  happinaai,  whlah  la  to  ba  bund  Id 
Ood  alon^  tot  risoa  God  la  the  hlgbaat  (ood,  and  the  hlghert 
(ood  ll  trae  b^plwea,  God  ii  true  happiceeL  Nor  oan  tmJ 
•Til  exi^  for  daee  Ood  la  all-poirerfbl,  and  linoe  ha  doei  not 
wiah  otII,  aril  moM  ba  non-eiiilent.  In  the  fourth  book 
Boatliil  ralM*  tba  qnoition,  Whj,  If  the  governor  of  the  ani- 
Taraa  U  good,  do  onli  aiiit,  and  vh;  b  Tirtne  often  panlehed 
and  Ttea  nwardwir  PhiloiophT  piweeda  to  ihow  that  Ihla 
t^aa  plaeo  0DI7  in  appaannosg  that  Tioe  la  narar  onpnslahed 
nor  Tlrtaa  DorawardMl.  fron  thli  Philoiophj  pawea  Into  a 
ragard  totba  natora  of  pinridant '  '-'-   — * 


e  of  Qod,  attampti  la  ihoir 

oonolnnon  la  drawn  that  God  rwa^pi  a  foreknowing  ipeotator 
of  all  areDti,  atad  the  arer-preaaet  atemlCj  of  hii  riilon  agreea 
Wiethe  fntnm  qaalitjof  onr  lotioni,  dlapenilng  rawardi  lo  the 
p»d  and  pnnlinmenta  to  the  wieked. 

SoTantl  thaologioal  worke  Iwto  b«OQ  aaoribed  to  Boetlna,  M 
baa  bean  alraadj  mantionad.  Tba  Oanmaliuio  afforda  oonolniiTe 
proof  tbat  the  antlier  waa  not  a  praatlaal  baliavar  in  Chria- 
cianltj.  Tba  book  eant^ni  fararal  eipreailoni,  anab  aa  doa- 
M»nn,  amg*licci  suiw,  and  pmrgaloria  efnuatis,  wblohhare 
baan  tkoubt  to  ba  darired  froB  the  OhiiatiaD  taitb)  bnt  the; 
an  need  in  a  baatban  aenw,  mod  aia  axplainad  raSeiantlj  b; 
tba  oirooBatanoa  that  Boetlna  waa  on  isUmala  tanna  with  Chrii- 
liane,  and  oonld  not  help  bting  inSnanoed  to  aoma  extant  by 
tbelr  tangnaga.  The  writer  nowhere  llnda  oooaolation  In 
-    '     aa  beiW;       -  -  -  -      - 


OhriitiaB  bi 


t,  and  Chriat  !■  nerar  named  In  tba  work. 


■ot  ImpoaaiUa,  howerar,  that  Boatini  may  bare  bean  broaght 
■p  a  CBriaUan,  and  (bat  In  bla  earlT  jaaia  ba  Bar  bare  wrlltao 
■ODO  ObrtoUao  boaka.  Thia  li  Uia  eonjeetnro  to  whleb  the 
lataat  adiln  of  hia  Obriftiaa  traattaaa  baa  had  Taooona.  Palpar 
Uinka  tbat  tbo  flnt  tbrao  traaUiea  an  tba  pndoetlona  ot  the 
•arl7  Taan  of  Boetiw.  Tba  Int,  J>r  SmMm  IVni'tata,  la  ad- 
draaaad  to  SjBmaohu  (Domino  Patri  BjBiaaaho),  and  the 
nanlt  of  tbe  abort  diaonaaion,  whlah  la  of  an  abatraet  natnro, 
and  deala  parti;  with  tba  tan  oataforiaa,  la  that  anity  la  predi- 
•atad  abfolnt^;,  or,  in  ngard  to  tbo  anbatanoe  of  tbo  Daily, 
trinltr  ia  nradlnted  ralatlToIj.  Tlw  aaeond  treatiaa  la  addre*»d 
I  ("  Ad  Joannan  Diaoonnm  "),  and  Ita  aablect 


aftbe     . 

Qmtmadii  MifaMMte  te  ee  fwxt  aial  i«ut  rial 

i<aii(iai{<i  toMh  It  eontalna  nothing  diatlnoU;  Cbrlatlan,  and 
it  eontalna  nothing  of  great  ralna ;  tharaforo  Ita  autboialiip  ia 
a  matter  of  Hltla  oonieqaanee.  Felper  thinka  that,  aa  tbo  beat 
MSB.  nalform)7  aarign  thaaa  tnaUata  to  Boetlna,  the;  an  to  ba 
ngarded  aa  hia ;  that  It  la  probable  that  Sjmmaohaa  and  Jolui 
(who  aftarwaida  beaamo  Popa)  wan  the  men  of  higheat  dia- 
HneUos  who  look  eharga  of  him  when  he  loat  bla  father ;  and 
tbat  tbaae  traatliaa  are  the  flnt-fmiU  of  Ua  atndlei,  wbi 


fbond  In  tbe  beat  manniaript,  an  aa  great  that  the  nana  of 
Boatina  oonld  not  bare  origiull;  been  Qi  tba  title.  The  fourth 
book  la  alaa  not  finmd  In  the  beat  mannaoript,  and  two  mana- 
aeripla  baTa  no  inaorlptlon.  He  iufara,  from  (heae  Caota,  that 
then  la  no  aore  arldaaoe  for  the  aathonhip  of  the  fourth  and 
Hth  tnatint.  The  flfth  treatlM  la  Oonltv  f  atygiea  •«  JVwto- 
rwM.  Both  KntTobaa  and  Neatorlna  an  apoken  of  aa  Ilrlng. 
A  aoanail  la  mentioned,  Id  whleb  a  letter  waa  read,  aipoondl^ 
tba  opinion  nf  tlio  BotjiAlaBi  for  tbo  Srat  time.    The  noTtHj 


of  tbe  opinion  li  aba  allodad  to.  AH  tbaae  cirauoitaBea*  point 
to  tba  OonnaU  of  ChaloadDn  (Ul).  Tba  tieatlaa  waa  tharefon 
written  befere  the  birth  of  BaeUm,  U  it  be  not  a  iorgary;  bnt 
there  ia  00  reaaon  to  (appoie  that  the  tnatiaa  waa  not  a  genuine 

SrodnotioD  of  the  time  to  whlah  It  profeuei  to  belong.  The 
lurtb  treatiae.  Da  Fida  OatioUea,  doea  not  eontaln  an;  dlitinot 
ohronologlsal  data;  bnt  the  tone  and  opinlona  of  the  treatiie 
produoe  the  impraoion  that  It  probabl;  belonged  to  the  lame 
period  aa  tba  treatiae  agalnit  Bntjehea  and  Neatorlua,  Sereral 
inaeripdone  aaoribe  both  theae  treatleei  to  Boetini.  It  will  ba 
aeen  Uom  thU  atalament  that  Peiper  baaaa  hia  asnolniloni  on 
gronnda  br  too  narrow  g  and  on  tlio  whole  It  la  far  more  prob- 
able tbat  Boatina  wroU  none  of  tba  foor  Cbriatian  traatiaaa, 
partioalarl;  aa  the;  an  not  aaoribed  to  blm  b;  an;  of  hia  oon- 
taBporariaa.  Tbrea  of  tbam  eipraaa  in  the  atrongaat  lanrnaga 
tba  orthodox  fUth  of  tlw  eborah  In  oppoiition  to  tba  Artan 
liaraa;,  and  thaao  tbrao  pot  In  nnniatakable  language  tbe  my- 
oaaaion  of  the  HoIt  Spirit  fhim  both  Father  and  flon.  The 
fbnrth  argnea  tor  tbe  ortbodol  belief  of  the  two  nalnraa  and 
one  peraon  of  ChriaL  Wban  the  deain  aroai  that  it  ibonld  be 
baiiorad  tbat  Boatina  periahed  from  hia  onparitiOD  to  the  barea; 
af  Theodorift  it  waa  natnml  to  aaeribe  lo  falai  worka  whioh  ware 
In  haraton;  wilb  tbli  wppeaad  faeL  The  worhi  ma;  reall; 
bare  liaaB  writlaa  b;  ono  Boatbni,  a  blahop  of  Afrioa,  aa  Jordan 
~  ppoiaa,  or  b;  aoma  EUnt  Sarerinna,  ai  Nltaieh  aanjeetnrea, 
id  tlw  rinkllarit;  of  name  ma;  bare  aided  the  trauferenoe  of 
them  to  tbe  haauen  or  nenlral  Boatina. 

The  beat  adltiona  of  tba  entire  worka  of  Boetini  are  tna 
Baiel  edition  of  1570,  and  Uigne'a  in  hi*  Fatrolagim  Oariit 
~mplttii;  Smf  Latino,  Tola.  Iziil.,  lii>.  There  are  man; 
It&na  of  the  A  OnHolaHont.  Tbo  moat  resent  are — (1.)  In 
Valp;'a  Dw^in  OtamUn,  Noa.  M  and  SA.  Thia  oonUfni  tba 
llTei  of  Boetina  b;  Bertloa  and  b;  Eota,  and  a  liit  of  the 
Tarloai  ediUoua  of  Boetina.  It  baa  alao  mdaerana  note^  (3.) 
An  edition  b;  Tbaadonu  Obbarina,  Jena,  ISU.  Thia  oont^na 
prolegomena  on  tbe  Ufa  and  writing*  of  Boetlui,  on  bii  raligioa 
and  philoioph;,  and  on  the  mannioiipta  and  editiona,  a  srttioal 

'aa,  and  notea.     (3.)    An  adition  b;  Rudolfna  Paipar, 

.  IBTl.  Thia  edition  haa  tbe  fullaat  oollation  of  mann- 
aoripta,  though  a  Bonalderable  number  of  mannsuripU  itlll 
nmain  to  bo  collated.  In  addition  to  an  aooount  of  the  UBB. 
aaad.  It  giraa  tba  Book  of  Lnpoi  "  Do  MaCria  Boetii,"  the  "  Vita 
BoeUi"  contained  in  aoma  II86.,  "Blagla  Boelll,"  and  a  abort 
lift  of  th*  oommentalor*,  tiBBalatora,  and  imitaton  of  tba  Oba- 
totBft'aa.  It  oont^aa  alao  an  aooonnt  of  tba  metna  naad  b; 
Boetin*  In  tike  OomiolcUim,  and  a  lilt  of  the  paaaana  whlah  ba 
haa  harrowed  ttom  the  tngediet  of  Saneoa.  The  work  alao 
'  lolodei  the  Bre  trettiaea,  fonr  of  them  Cbriatian,  of  whioh 
lentlon  has  bean  made  above.  In  1807  appeared  a  Ter;  latia- 
faolor;  edition  of  Boatiae'a  worka,  Da  Intiutitumd  ArillimMita 
Litri  Oaa,  D»  IittHlmHimt  Mtica  LihH  Oauifw,  AteadU  ffta- 
miiria  aim /irtar  BottHi  e  Ilbria  mano  aoripUi  edidit  Godo. 
fredna  VriedMn,  LipilB.  ().  P.) 

BOGHAZ-KEUT,  or  BooaAS-Koxi  (U,  the  'mian  <a 
the  Gorge),  a  small  hamlet  in  Asia  Minor,  nnariubie  for 
its  Tuina,  which  are  idoitified  with  the  andeat  Plerinm  or 
Pterin.  It  alauda  S616  feet  abore  the  wa-lereL  ahoat 
half-wa;  t>rtweca  Angora  nod  Amanla,  almost  in  the  40th 

Ersllel  of  N.  btt_  on  the  banka  of  a  small  tribntux  of  the 
lil  Irmak.  Tlie  preaent  Tillage  oontaine  ^)otit  160 
house*,  bat  the  recaaint  pre  eridence  of  ila  former  im- 
portance. Almoat  all  the  hughta  the;  oceup;  bear  traeca 
of  fortifioUon ;  extenaiTe  chamben  hare  berai  ezcaTsted 
in  the  rocks ;  many  poitiona  of  wearpment  are  elaboratelj 
snilptored ;  and  the  msarive  Ibaiidatitms  of  a  Tast  t«mpM 
or  palaoe  can  still  b«  traced.  Tbe  date  and  origin  of  thfse 
mim  luive  giTen  rise  lo  mndi  diacoasioo.  Dr.  Barth  thinks 
the  d^  waa  probaU;  fbonded  b;  Clyazam,  the  U ede,  and 
ezpl^na  the  gronpa  of  sculpture  as.conimemcH«di^  the 
peace  betlreeQ  Cyaxare*  and  Aljwttta,  which  ia  described 
bT  Ibrodotoa  !□  the  74th  di^MM  of  his  1st  book.  H. 
l^xiei's  hypotherii,  on  the  other  tuod,  is  that  the  oarrlngs 


r's  hjpotberii,  on  the  other  I 

ent  u>e  introaoetioD  of  the  wonhip  of  Astarle  into 
PbTjm,  aod  this  inler^etMion  has  been  prorisioaallr  My 
oeplM  b;  Van  Leooep,  in  whose  3Vac«lf  m  Aiia  Minor, 
IvIO,  carefally-dranm  copies  of  the  sculptures  will  be  fbnnd. 
(See  also  Barth,  fiaiaa  kii*  IVnpenHX  naek  Soutari,  I86<L 
■  ■     ■•      -  ■t.Abad.dtr  IT  '     "  ' 


n  JToiMlaieriDh  (far  Btri.  A 


*aI, 


Fohp, 


BOGODUKHOFF,  ■  town  irf  RuHda,  in  the  9 
of  Eharkoff,  about  43  mil«  N.W.  of  tbat  city,  in  60°  1(K 
N.  lau  and  86°  82'  E.  kmg.,  on  the  saodatone  heighia 
along  the  Biver  MerL  There  seenu  to  hsT*  been  a  seUle- 
ment  on  this  site  sa  e«ly  as  1671,  and  in  1681  it  b  apoken 
of  as  a  town.  In  1700,  at  the  time  of  the  Swedish  wa^ 
Bogodnkhoff  waa  taken  by  Heasohikoff  and  tlie  EmperM 
Alexia  Petraritcti.    There  are  still  leiaaiD*  of  the  ramparts 


«nd  dilehw  tnta  whkh  It « 


•  catbednJ  (of  the  A*- 
mnplion.  baill  in  17M},  k  h)M|dlaI,  utd  an  klmalMaatt. 
The  JnhmhitKitit  are  chleflj  Mgigrf  inagricaltiireuiilgar- 
■dcoiiig,  Htd  in  the  nwnnlMtnN  of  booti,  otpt,  and  fumd 
govna.  IhnaLng  abo  i*  carried  aa  to  ■ome  extent,  ne 
trade  ie  principaily  in  ktmd,  caUle,  and  lali.  There  are 
two  wettlj  nurkali  and  liz  «nmwi  lain.  Popalatioo  in 
1860,  10,622. 

BOOOUILI,  a  heretical  aect  of  the  Oraek  Charch,  who 
«ame  into  noliae  dnring  the  I2th  cealurf.  In  origin  thoj 
are  probably  Bulgarian,  and  their  name  appeara  to  be  a 
oompoaiid  of  the  SlaTooic  word*  Bog,  God,  and  viiliii, 
bare  ntert^.  In  docuiae  thej  are  close);  aaumilsled  to 
the  Bachitea  of  the  preceding  cenUirjr,  and  they  mar  be 
looked  on  «■  an  oSihoot  of  that  older  tect.  The  pecnliar- 
Ity  of  Ihdr  ajrWem  of  belief  is  the  place  aaNgned  to  Satan, 
vno,  Qoder  hit  ocigiiwl  oame  Saianad,  is  bdd  by  them  to 
1m  the  fliat-bom  aon  of  Qod.  But  Satanad,  though  eeaud 
*t  the  right  hand  of  hi*  fiuber  and  endowed  wiUi  anireraal 
*witj,  wia  diaooniented  and  de^red  to  become  iodepeadeat. 
He  led  away  a  lectioa  of  the  anBela  from  their  aUedanoe, 
and  with  their  aid  Ibrnied  out  of  tdiaos  a  new  world — (he 
«arth,  and  a  new  race — man.  Bat  he  was  nnable  to  give 
to  man  a  person  of  hie  own  living  spirit,  and  therefore 
bewughtOod  to  beirtow  life  on  thia  new  creation,  promising 
that  (lie  vacant  placea  of  the  laceded  angela  ahouid  be 
flUed  up  bv  the  ipirin  of  men.    Bepenting  of  thii  promiee, 


BOOOMOJ— BOGRi. 
Mded.    Ili«   nllguKMa 


e  resolved  to  bring  forth  an  evil  n 


of  the  evil  principle.  Hia  power  also  enabled 
mm  U3  aeo^ve  the  KTMler  part  of  mankind,  particular!; 
the  Jews,  (o  whom  oe  represented  himself  aa  Jehovah. 
At  last  God  sent  out  from  himself  the  Logot,  or  aiwel  Mi- 
cfaiael,  who  eame  npon  earth  in  an  eUiereal  form  which  was 
in  appearanoe  ool;  an  earihW  bod;.  Christ  overcame 
Satanael,  and  deprived  him  of  hia  creative  power,  Et,  from 
wliich  time  he  is  called  Satan.  Chriat  theu  aaoended  and 
took  bis  place  ueside  the  Father,  who  agun  sent  forth  an 
wnanalion,  die  Holv  Gfaott,  for  toe  comfort  and  edification 
of  believeia.  In  okurch  observaooea  the  Bogomili  wen 
eqnall;  heterodox.    The;  rejected  baptism  b;  water  onl;, 

and  made  the  oeremon;  ooiv*  '' '  ''  '--' 

the  bead  of  the  convert  the 
of  St.  John,  and  the  hands  c  ,   „ 

raecled  the  s;mlN>l  of  water  in  baptism  so  the;  refused  to 
admit  lucli  s;mbolic  rites  is  the  Lord's  aupper,  which  the; 
looked  upon  as  an  offering  to  evil  spirits.  The;  were  averae 
to  all  images,  even  to  the  cross.  The  Bogomili  snfiered 
peiaecution  from  Alexius  Comnenua,  who  put  to  death 
their  leader  Baailius,  and  thev  were  condemned  b;  a  s;nod 
of  Constantinople  in  UW.  The;  lingered  on,  however,  in 
and  about  Phihppopolia,  and  opinions  nearl;  idendoal  with 
theiis  an  to  be  met  with  among  the  later  Cadiarisls.  (See 
the  (AareA  ^Mton'ei  of  Neander  and  Gieeeler.) 

BOGOTA,  or  Sahta  FA  t>X  Boqota,  the  capital  of  the 
United  Btatea  of  Colombia,  in  South  America,  is  siluated 
in  the  state  of  Cundinamaroa,  in  4°  S'  N.  iat.  and  78°  3(K 
'",  lon^.     It  ocoupifa  a  fine  powtion  at  the  base  of  the 


and  made  the  oenmon;  ooiHist  of  pn;er,  and  of  lB;iDg  on 

.!._  i.__j  .,  .!._   .  .Lg  mapel  (probablv  apocr;phal) 

I  of  the  congregation.    Aa  the; 


a  table-land 


IS  La  Ouaoalupe  and , 

that  ibrma  part  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  between 
die  exlansite  valle;  of  the  Uagdalena  and  the  piaini  that 
«n  watered  h;  part  of  the  Orinoco  s;slem.  The  surround- 
ing coirntr;  is  exceedingl;  fertile  and  produces  abundant 
crops  of  wheat  and  barle;  and  the  leguminous  plants  cul- 
tivsted  in  Europe.  The  d^  of  BogMa  is  the  finest  in  the 
republic ;  its  streets  are  well  built,  and  run  at  right  aoglaa 
to  each  other;  and  within  recent  ;«an  most  of  th«n  liave 
been  supplied  with  side  pavemenls.  lie  private  houses 
aia  buUt  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  whitewashed;  aud 
oiring  to  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes  the;  an  moetl; 
of  one  slor;  in  heighL  Of  the  streets  the  largtat  and 
ine«  is  the  Calle-Beal  or  Calle  de  la  Bepublioa,  which 
ends  in  a  large  square  or  plaaa  containing  some  of  the 
ehief  buildings  in  the  dt;.  Tlte  cathedral,  rebuilt  in 
1814,  possesMS  ver;  little  external  beau^;  but  its  Interior 
IS  fitted  up  with  oonsidwable  elegance^  its  omamenls  are 
lieli  and  valuable,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  patron 
saint,  is  covered  with  a  prolasion  of  precious  stones 
There  are  aboot  ttiir^  other  churches  lu  the  dt;,  but 
man;  of  them  are  in  a  stale  of  decnv,  while  several  of  the 
'   "^  "^'    »  are  appiopriawa 


•J£S 


fi>r  the  reception  of  Congress  a 

•tale — is  now  (1S7S)  in  coarst  .. — . 

nniversit;  there  are  three  endowed  college^  a  sdiotrf  <i 
cbemistr;  and  minermlog;,  a  national  acadein;,  a  pnUie 
librar;,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  militar;  sisool,  which 
is  supported  out  ofthe^ublic  funds,  and  has  prodncod 
some  iFood  en^pteers.  Ine  mint,  one  of  the  throe  in  tha 
republic,  is  a  luge  and  handsome  bailding,  and  is  wdl 
supplied  with  the  necessar;  macfainer;.  There  are  mano- 
fixtures  of  soap,  doth,  leather,  and  the  predous  metab; 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on'  and  the  ndghborhood  is 
rich  in  minerels  of  various  kinds,  lie  populalioo  in  1900 
amounted  to  21,464,  excluaive  of  stmigeis  and  temporair 
residents ;  in  1821  it  was  estimated  at  30,000,  and  In  1870 
at  about  52,000.  Santa  F4  de  Bogota  was  foonded  in 
1S38  br  Ooatalei  Ximenes  de  Quemda.  and  rec^ved  ita 
name  from  his  birthplace  Santa  F4,  with  the  addition  of 
Bogota,  in  honor,  it  if  said,  of  a  native  prince  of  that  time. 
It  soon  increased  in  liie  and  importance^  and  becnme  tlm 
capital  of  the  Spanish  vice-rovalt;  of  New  Oranada.  In 
ISIl  the  citiieiu  threw  off  the  Spanish  ;oke  and  a  repobUo 
was  proclaimed ;  the  dtj,  however,  in  1810,1^  into  tlM 
hands  of  Murilk 
Bolivirin   1819  ii 

Colombia;  on  the  separation  of  the  tL 

the  diief  di;  of  New  Granada,  and  it  ia  now  the  ca^iitat 
of  the  United  Statea  of  Colombia,  (brming  Itself  an  ind^ 
pendent  federal  lerritor;.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  snprens 
court  and  the  other  offices  of  the  Federtd  Oownment,  and 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  repraenutires. 

BOGBA,  oorrectl;  BAOUKi,  a  district  in  the  BtidiiU 
division,  within  the  LieutenantOovemorshlp  of  Betint, 
situated  between  25°  20'  and  34°  SO'  28"  S.  Iat.,  and  88' 
65'  30"  and  89°  49'  35"  B.  long.  It  Is  bounded  on  As 
N.  b;  the  districOi  of  Dinfjpur  and  Sangpur,  on  Iha 
£.  b;  the  districts  of  Rangpur  and  Haimanunb,  on  lbs 
S.  b;thediitrictofPabuL  andontfaeW.l^thediatiiclaaf 
R^iahihf  and  Dinijpur.  The  revenoe  area  of  the  district  in 
1870  was  2000  square  mile^  of  which  1750  were  returned 
as  under  coltivation,  126  as  cultivable  bat  not  actnall; 
cultivated,  and  125  as  nncaltivable  waste.  The  oensna 
of  1872  rrturned  the  police  area  of  the  district  at  1500 

3uan  miles,  and  disclosed  a  population  of  680.407  BOnI% 
whom  656  620,  or  SO  per  cent.,  were  Habomelans: 
130,&44,  or  19  per  cent,  Hindus-  22  Cantatiana:  ana 
2181  were  dasified  as  "others."  Deosit;  ofpopuJatioa 
in  the  oensus  area,  59  per  square  mile.  The  district 
■    ■  ■  'i  a  lev  '      '  '      '-      - 


level  plain,  inteisected  b;  i 
streams  and  dotted  with  patches  of  jungle.  The  Karato;A 
Biver  flows  frem  north  to  sonth,  dividing  the  dhitrict  intw 
two  portions,  possessing  ver;  distinct  charaderistia.  The 
eastern  tract  consists  of  rich  allarial  w^  well  watered,  and 
subject  to  fertilising  inundationa,  peldlng  heev;  crepa  of 
ooarae  rice,  oilseeds,  and  iute.  The  western  portion  of  ths 
district  is  high-lying  and  produces  the  finer  qualities  of 
rice.  The  principal  rivets  are  fotmed  b;  the  dtfiwcsit 
channels  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  river  here  bean  the 
local  names  of  the  Eonii,  the  D&okob^  and  the  Jaman4, 
the  last  forming  a  portion  of  the  eastern  boundatr  of  the 
district.  Its  l>ed  Is  studded  with  alluvial  islaua.  Hm 
Brahmapatra  .and  its  channels,  together  with  three  minor 
stresjns,  the  Bing&ll,  Karatori,  and  Alai,  aSbnl  admirable 
fedlities  fbr  oommeroe,  and  render  eve^  put  of  the 
district  aoceasible  to  native  carvo  boats  of  la^  buiden. 
The  rivers  swarm  with  fish, — the  valne  of  the  fiihniea 
being  estimated  at  £45,000  a  ;ew-.  ^e  prindpnl  prod- 
ucts of  the  district  are  rice,  pease,  pulses,  oilseed^  inl^ 
sugarcane,  mulberiT.  red  pepper,  and  hemp  for  smofcing 
(uionofru  mdMa).  Tbeae  produus,  together  with  darifiad 
butter  and  a  little  silk,  fbrm  the  chitf  artides  of  export. 
The  imports  consist  of  salt,  doth,  tobacco,  areea-nuta,  coMcr 
and  bran  ntensUs,  spicts,  inm  and  inece  sooik.  ^w 
chief  trading  markets  are  Bogri,  Lakhm^anj,  Borfgaqj, 
Dhnpohtchii^  Ac  A  nlk  UOorj  has  been  established  at 
Naad4p4ri,  and  is  conducted  with  European  cs^tal,  with  an 
annual  outlay  of  about  £4500.  The  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  district  have  sieadU;  IncreaMd  of  Ute  yean. 
Li  1863  the  total  I  * "  " 
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14B,4SI,  usA  the  dvil  expmiditare  to  £7282;  in  1B60, 
mT«iu«  £57,744,  and  ciril  expenditure  £11,013 ;  is  1870- 
71  th«  raTenaB  had  rioen  to  £60,979.  In  1870-71  tbe 
diiirict  c(»Uined  1044  separate  eMatei  held  br  2497  pro- 

K'eton,  MjiDg  a  toUl  QoTerament  land  revenue  of  £44,347. 
e  niMUiinerjr  for  protecting  penon  aad  property  conaiflts 
cf  ax  nugiiteiial  and  aiz  civil  coarta,  with  (I)  a  regutar 
police  force,  onmbering  64  officera  and  25i  men,  and  coet- 
tnir  QoTemment  £5975;  (2),  a  mral  constabnlaiy  or 
viHage  watch,  numbering  25fi2  men,  and  cceting  £6636. 
paid  bj  the  landholden  and  villagen ;  and  (3),  municipal 
police,  numbering  36  men,  and  ccMing  £251.  In  1S71-72 
there  were  41  Uovernnient  and  aided  Mihoola  in  the  district, 
att«ided  bj  1492  pupils,  and  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of 
£1393,  of  which  £692  was  contributed  by  the  stale.  The 
total  Domber  of  aided  and  unaided  schooU  in  the  district  is 
mtuped  in  the  census  of  1S72  at  169,  attended  by  16S5 
Mpils.  The  only  town  containing  upwards  of  5000 
lobahitanla  in  tbe  dutrict  is  Bogri,  the  adDiniatrative 
headquarteiB,  situated  on  the  Karatoyi  RiTcr ;  population 
in  1872,  5872;  manicipal  iocom^  £282;  expendiluie, 
£203;  rale  of  taxation  per  head,  II Jd.  There  is  one 
other  municipality,  Sherpnr,  formerly  a  place  of  ini^rt- 
ance  when  the  East  India  Company  had  silk  EtatunB  m  its 
neighborbobd.  A  great  part  of  this  town  is  now  over- 
gtowQ  with  Jungle;  the  municipal  income  in  1809  was 
£246,  the  expenditure  £174.  The  climate  of  Bogii  is 
mild  during  the  winter,  but  sultry  and  opprcmiTe  at  other 
seasons.  Toe  avera^  aoaual  rainfall  tor  the  five  years 
ending  1809  was  82  inches,  and  the  average  aimual  tem- 
IKiature  77°  Fahr. 

BOHABDIN,  or,  more  properly,  Bora-Eddyit,  en  emi- 
nent Arabian  writer  and  slateaman,  better  known  in  the 
East  under  the  appellation  of  Ibn-&Kdi>ad.  He  was  bora 
at  Mosul  1145  A..O.  (539  A.H.),  and  early  became  eminent 
in  the  study  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  in  iurisprudenoe. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eeven  he  obtained  the  place  of  lecturer 
at  Baghdad,  and,  soon  alter,  a  profenor's  chair  at  Hoeul. 
In  1187  he  nude  the  pUgrimage  to  Mecoa,  and  then 
proceeded  to  visit  Jeraaalem  and  Hebron.  In  passing 
through  Damascus  he  wm  sent  for  by  Saladin,  who  was 
then  employed  in  the  dese  of  Kaocab.  Bohaddin  observed, 
as  he  himself  mentions  (Fita  Si^adiiti.  c  v.),  that  the  whole 
soul  of  the  monarch  was  engrossed  by  the  war  which  fae 
was  then  waging  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  saw 
that  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  his  favor  was  by  urging 


,  .0/  Saertd  War; 
and  this  work,  on  bis  return,  he  presented  to  Saladin,  who 
received  it  with  peculiar  favor.  Boliaddin,  from  this  tim^ 
remained  constantly  attached  to  the  person  of  the  saltan, 
and  wsa  employed  in  various  important  embassies  and 
d^artmenls  of  civil  soverament.  He  wss  also  appointed 
jnageof  the  amy,  ana  jndgeof  Jerusalem.  After Saladin's 
death  Bohaddin  wsa  active  in  securing  the  throne  to  his 
•on,  Helik-al-Dbaker,  and  was  by  that  prince  created  cadi 
of  Aleppo.  He  then  fonnded  a  coU^[e  in  that  city  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  principal  profeeaor.  When  Melih-al- 
Bhaker  died,  his  son  ~  Mel  ik-al- Axis  was  a  minor,  and 
Bohaddin  obtained  the  principal  swav  in  the  regency. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  learned  men 
at  court,  and  loading  them  with  honors.  As  the  prince, 
however,  approached  to  manhood,  Bohaddin,  though  he  still 
retained  his  offioes,  found  it  expedient  to  retire  from  court. 
Even  after  be  was  unable  to  go  to  collq^  be  ooatinued  to 
nvs  lectures  in  bis  own  house;  and  he  persevered  in  these 
leamed  labors  Ull  the  age  of  ninety,  when  be  died  1236 
A-s.  jS33  A.B.).  Bohaddin  wrote  on  jurisprudence  and 
Muslim  diviaity;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  Li/t  of 
Saladin,  which,  with  several  other  pieces  connected  wiUi 
the  same  suljtel,  was  published  by  Scbultens,  at  Leyden, 
in  173^  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes 
and  a  geographical  index.  This  work  afford*  a  favorable 
f  the  historical  oomposiUons  of  the  Arabs.  It  is 
le  spirit,  and  yet  is  free  from  that  inflatii 


I^hi 


I  personal  knowledge  is  able  to  oaumunicate  re- 
tnat  extraordinaiy  ohaiacler,  pve  his  work  a  great 


meoting  - 

dspee  of 

BOHEMIA  (QerauD  BdKHXN  or  BOheui; 


of  the  Aortrian  empire,  iitnated  between  48"  33'  and  5I> 
4'  N.  lat..  and  12"  5'  and  16"  25'  W.  long.,  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  daxony  and  Pmssian  Klesia,  E.  by  Moravia, 
8.  by  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  aad  W.  by  Bavaria.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  19,983  square  miles.  It  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  within  the 
territory,  and  is  joined  by  the  Adjer,  the  Iser,  the  Moldan, 
and  the  Eger  before  it  passes  the  frontier.  The  bouudariea 
are  pretty  clearly  marked  by  mountain  ranges  on  all  aides 
— tbe  Bohinerwatd  dividing  the  countrv  from  Bavaria,  the 
Er^ebirge  and  Riesengebirge  from  Saxony  and  Silesia, 
and  the  Moravian  Hills  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube 
The  climate  is  healthy,  but  variee  considerably  in  different 
districts;  the  soil  in  many  pars  is  highly  fertil«^  and  gndn 
of  various  kinds,  potatoes,  hops,  nax,  hemp,  vines,  and  frnils 
are  extensively  cultivated.  In  1870  there  were  6,20&,]6I 
acres  of  ploughed  land,  2656  in  vineyards,  1,560,321  in 
gardens  and  meadows,  995,340  in  pasture,  and  3,740,411 
in  woodland.  At  the  same  date  the  number  of  hones  in 
the  country  was  189,337,  cattle  1,602,015,  sheep  1,106,290, 
goals  194,273,  swine  223,180,  and  bee-bivce  140,392.  The 
mineral  productions  comprise  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
iron,  colnit,  bismuth,  arsenic,  sulphur,  coal,  alum,  vitrioL 
and  dilfereut  sorts  of  stone.  In  1870  there  were  obtained 
158  cwL  of  Koldore,  1246  of  sllver^re,  225,538  tons  of  iron 
099  tons  of  lead,  2274  of  tin,  61  tons  of  antimony,  and  111 
of  arsenic-ore.  The  quantity  of  coal  and  lignite  amounted 
to  4,099,909  tons.  The  mineral  springs  of  Bohemia — 
Carlsbad,  Teplitc,  Marienbad,  and  Franzensbrunn,  Ac.— 
are  justiy  bmous.  The  industry  of  the  kingdom  is  highly 
developed  in  various  directions.  Most  important  of  Ml  is 
the  manuhcture  of  woollen  goods,  principally  carried  on 
at  Beichenbetg,  and  in  the  neighooriiood.  The  cotton 
manubcture  is  also  extensively'  proeecoted  in  tbe  same  dis- . 
trict;  and  at  Biimbuiv  and  other  places  linni  sInA  aca 
largeljr  produced.  Bohemian  glass  has  hem  celebrated  lor 
centuries,  and  is  still  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Porcelain  and  earthenware  of  different  sorts,  iron  and  steel 
ware&  copper,  tin.  and  pewter  articles,  wooden  war«a, 
chemioal  stiiS,  ana  papw  are  all  the  olijecls  of  a  oonwder. 
able  industry.  Beetroot  sugar  is  pretty  largely  manufho- 
tared,  the  reflneries  onmbering  126  in  1870.  At  the  same 
dat*  there  were  968  breweries  in  the  oonnti^,  and  S24 
brandy  distilleries.  The  chief  oommerdal  city  is  tbe  e^H- 
tsl,  Prague;  but  Beichentierg,  Pilsen,  Haida,  Rumburg, 
Leitmenta,  and  Badweis  are  all  important  centres.  Bo- 
hemia is  divided  into  twelve  circles — Prague,  Budwd^ 
Plsek,  Pilsen,  Eger,  Saaa,  Ldtmerits,  Bunilau,  Jicdn, 
KSniggritx,  Chrudim,  Csaslan,  and  Tabor,  and  thcae  are 
subdivided  into  91  departaienta.  In  1869  there  were  37X 
towns,  226  smaller  market-towns,  and  12,651  villages. 
The  nnmber  of  inhabited  booses  In  the  whole  countrr 
amounted  to  632,404 ;  and  the  total  population  wss  &106,0e0, 
of  whom  2,433,629  were  males,  and  2,672,440  females.  The 
census  of  1869  took  no  count  of  nationality,  but  according 
to  Picker  in  his  J>U  Vblktr^mnu  ier  OaltrreieliiKk-  U*- 
oarucAffl  Monanhia,  there  are  20  of  German  race  for  32  of 
Slavonic  By  far  the  greater  part  of  tiie  population 
(4,940,898)  belongs  to  the  Boman  (Catholic  Church;  whil« 
only  3438  are  members  of  the  Greek  Churd),  106,llfi 
Protestants,  and  89,083  Jews.  The  country  ooDstitatca  ao 
arehbishopric,  and  is  divided  into  three  bishoprics.  In 
1870  there  were  140  ecclesiastical  fbandations,  with  endow- 
ments amounting  to  £66,726.  At  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional establishments  is  the  University  of  Prague,  with 
four  focultiea,  and  attended  in  1871  br  1616  students. 
There  are  Dpwanls  of  4000  ordinary  schools,  in  rather  more 
than  the  half  of  which  Csech  is  spoicen,  28  gymnasins 

4  theological  seminaries,  and  se  

departments  of  the  arts  and  sc' 


h  is  spoke 
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lemia  derives  its  name  from  the  Boii,  , 
Celtic  race  expelled  from  the  country  by  tbe 
Marcomanni,  who,  after  establishing  a  considerable  king- 
dom under  Marbod  and  being  converted  to  CAiristianity, 
were  in  their  turn  suppUnted  by  the  Slavonic  race,  iriltdk 
is  still  predominant.  The  new  comets  were  in  danger  of 
expulsion  or  conquest  by  the  Avars,  but  were  defended  and 
established,  according  to  their  own  possibly  mythical  ac- 
count, by  the  heroic  Same;  and  somewhat  later,  as  the 
story  goes,  his  place  was  filled  bv  the  good  knigbt  Erok, 
whose  daughter  Libuesa,  marrying  Premysl,  became  tht 
founder  of  a  regular  dynasty  Bohemia  was  for  a  tima 
absorbed  in  tlie  great  Carlovingian  monarchy,  but  sooa  its 
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UBerted  its  indepeadeiKe.  In  the  coarie  of  (he  Cth  oen- 
lur;  ChrisUanit;  wm  iotroduced.  Under  Boleolu  I.  the 
boouds  of  Bohemia  weie  extended  end  its  unity  secured ; 
but  after  &  vigoroua  defenoe  he  bad  lo  racxignize  Ihe  ovez- 
lordship  of  (Mo  I.  of  Qermanj,  Under  his  grandchildren 
his  kii^om  fell  to  pieoM;  a  Polish  conquest  foltowed. 
and  Ihe  restoration  of  the  nadye  djnastj  was  only  effected 
bj  the  help  of  Hentj  II.  of  Oemumy.  In  1080  WnUisUs 
IL  MoeivM  the  title  of  king  from  the  emperor  for  him- 
self; and  PremTfll  Otlocar  L  (1197-1280)  became  the 
founder  of  a  henditaiy  aeries  of  kings.  He  vas  a  bold 
defender  of  his  iodependeoce,  and  at  the  same  time  gare 
gfeat  encottr^pement  to  Qerman  immigration.  Bj  the  in- 
Uodoction  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the  luccesdon 
lo  the  throne^  he  piit  an  end  to  the  disputes  and  onn- 
UsU  which  so  often  followed  the  death  of  a  king.  In  1241 
hii  aon  and  soocessor  was  the  suoceMfiil  defender  of  Europe 
•sainM  a  Hongolian  iarasion;  but  he  was  eclipsed  bj 
Otlocar  IL  (1^-1278),  who  added  greafty  br  conqneat 
to  the  extent  of  hi*  donunions,  and  made  himself  a  formid- 
able rival  to  the  emperor  himself  The  PremTsl  dynasty 
waa  at  last  e^ngaished  in  1306;  and  after  a  few  years 
of  UDoerlainW  and  dimtisfactioD  the  Bohemian  crown 
waa  tiealowea  on  John  of  Luxembourg  (son  of  the  Em- 
petot  Heorr  VII.),  who  thus  became  Uie  foander  of  a 
dynasty  which  lasted  till  1437.    This  warlike  and  pros- 


tfae  character  of  their  ancestor,  the  country  was  thrown 
confusion  by  the  Hussite  reformation,  which  reaulled  in  a 
protracted  war  (1419'1434).  The  sacoew  of  the  reforming 
party  led  to  an  electire  mooarehy,  and  after  various 
v^cinitudea,  Geor|^  of  Podiebntd  mounted  the  throne  in 
1468;  and  in  apite  of  Papal   bull  and  Hungarian  arms 


suoo«Mor,  the  Pe  ._._  , ._,  

also  the  crown  of  Hnngarr ;  bat  under  him  and  his 

Louis  (1617-1S26)  the  nobility  made  themsdTea  more  sod 
more  iitdepandent  of  the  king,  and  the  common  people  were 
enuh«d  dMper  into  serfdom.  On  the  dealb'of  Lniis,  in  a 
battle  aeMnat  the  Turks  at  Hohact,  Bohemia  pMsed  into 
the  hanM  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  treated  the  kingdom 
in  Ibe  most  despotic  manner,  and  in  IM7  declared  it  a 
bereditaiT  postesaion.  He  was  followed  in  ■uccEssiaii  by 
his  son  Maximilian  II.  and  his  grandson  Rudolph  II.,  who 
left  the  Qountry  as  distracted  as  they  found  it.  The  son 
of  Matthias,  the  next  king^  was  rejected  by  the  Protestant 
nrty,  which  ebose  in  his  stead  Frederick  V.  of  the 
PalUinate;  but  the  Tictorj  at  the  White  Mountain  in 
1620  left  Bohemia  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  who 
inflicted  a  terrible  Tengeanoe  on  his  enemies,  and  in  1627 
declared  the  country  a  purely  Catholic  and  hereditary 
kiuidom  of  the  empire.  Owing  to  this  no  fewer  than 
S0,000  famiUss  are  said  lo  have  gone  into  exile,  and  the 

Spulation  of  the  country  was  rednoed  to  800,000.  On  the 
ith  of  Oharlfls  VI.  Charles  Albert  of  BaTaria  bud  claim 
to  the  crown,  which  caniinued  to  be  an  object  of  dispute 
through  the  Bileai«ne«mp*igns  and  the  Seven  Tears'  War, 
but  was  •uooearfuUy  defbndM  by  Hari*  Theresa  and  her 
son  Joseph  IL  The  country  wis  greatly  benefited  in 
many  wns  by  the  goTemmeot  of  that  monarch ;  but  he 


destrored 
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irns  by  toe  goTemmeot  of  that  monarch ;  but  he 
'ed  Ihe  indepeodenoe  of  the  royal  towns,  and  treated 


Its 


_.      .  )  province  of  the  empire 

religiooa  condition  waa  couudoably  improved/bokeTor, 
by  an  edict  of  toleration  published  in  ITSI.  Under  the 
auccoeding  reigns  the  drcantstanccs  of  Bohemia  underwent 
but  litUe  alteratioo,  wid  it  was  hardly  afiected  by  the  tint 
French  KcTolulion.  In  1848,  however,  a  determined 
"  national "  movement  uitated  the  ootmtiy.    The  demands 


country  would  suQae.    The  movement  was  not  confined  to 

""■"  — '"   *"""' 1  thiongb  the  whole  Anatrian  empire, 
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to  the  arti^  on  whidi  (i 


it  volume)  the 


- .     —      .  (See  Fr^er,   Rtnim   Bohmueamm 

Ja/tgut  Sriplora,  1602 ;  Dobner,  Mmummla  Sstloriea, 
1764-68;  Peliel,  Oachkilt  lUr  SBkmta,  1317;  Palacky, 
OsssAteAls  nm  BSkmta,  1839 ;  Jordan,  Ottehi/AU  dt*  bokm. 
relit  %md  LauUt,  1S4&-4T.) 
The  Boheniant 
language  which  h 


culture  from  about  (if  not  before)  the  9th  oentory.  A 
few  fragments  of  a  pre-Qiristian  literature  have  beoi 
preserved  in  a  manuscri^  discovered  by  Hanka  in  1817 
In  the  church^teepte  of  KSni^nhof ;  but  the  firat  produo. 
tions  of  any  extent  are  due  to  the  activity  of  the  eariy 
German  Christiana,  and  are  composed  f*r  the  most  part 
in  the  Latin  langnage.  Agninst  this  powerful  eiotie 
speech  the  vernacular  had  a  long  and  dubioos  struggl^ 
eapecialty  in  the  eccleaiaslical  domain,  and  it  was  sliu 
striving  sgainst  ill  encroachments  when  the  political  or 
cumstanoee  of  the  nation  exposed  it  to  the  more  danger- 
ous, becaoM!  more  popular  and  less  artificial,  rivalry  (rf 
Qerman.     From  the  coart  and  the  capital  outward  □— 


the  nobility  and  the  country  there  spread  a  Qennaniiiiig 

'hat  at  first  teemea  likely  to  destroy  everything 

distinctively  Bohemian ;  but  here  and  there  Ibe 


d  preserved 
links  of  the 


national  language  and  ci 

by  a  few  patriodo  spirila,  among 

Bclavonio  monasleij  of  Santwa  w        .         ,         . 

At  length  the  native  language  obtained  the  Imperial  p 

ronage  (under  Oiarles  IV.).    Dalimil  wrote  his  Btywag 

(Aronide  o{  Boliania   (1314) ;    and  t '-= —  ' - 


century  a  complete  rersion  of  the  Scriptum,  the  mann- 
Bcript  of  which  is  preserved  at  Nikolsburg  in  Moiavib 
Tbomas  Btitn'r  ihe  aomeslio  moralist,  Doha  the  Jnrist,  and 
Flaska  the  diadactic  poet,  deserve  to  be  mralioned  s* 
original  writers.  The  Mxt  generation  saw  the  attempts  at 
onoe  at  rvligious  and  at  Inguistlc  reform  that  came  to  M 
sad  an  end  in  the  buminit  of  John  Hnns  and  the  persecu- 
tions that  fbllowed.  The  Btdtwuian  langiiage  wm,  indeed, 
brought  into  general  nae  and  served  the  disputants  of  both 
sides;  but  litUe  wss  consigned  to  it*  keeping  except  Ibe 
ephemeral  prodoctioDS  of  eodeaiaatical  and  political  striAi 
A  lug«  collection  of  IbcM  works,  Mvied  from  destniction  by 
the  invading  Swedes,  ia  still  preserved  in  the  lilMary  oi 
Stockholm.  Of  more  permanent  inlereat  may  be  meotianed 
Paul  ffidek's  .Hulory  f^  lAs  WarH,  written  for  Oeorwe  of 
Podiebrad ;  the  interesting  travels  of  Leo  of  Boamital  and 
his  oompanlons  thraorii  various  ooontriea  of  Europe ;  and 
Ihcae  or  Eabalnik  In  Egypt  and  Asia  JUnor,  and  of  John 
of  Lobkowits  in  PaleiSne.  Hie  16th  centiuy  saw  a 
remarkable  development  of  Bohemian  prose  in  various 
departments  of  literatare.  Weleelawin,  I^nx^y,  and 
Hayek  of  Libocmn  WTOt«popuUr  histories ;  Wratislaa of 
Miiravio  and  FreU  of  Wlkanow  gave  accounts  of  theif 
travels ;  and  Nicholas  Eonec,  Dobrenak^,  and  Loinnieky 
produced  didsdic  work*  of  difierant  kinds.  A  raluaUe 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  puMished  at  Kralitx  in 
Moravia  by  eight  learned  Bohemian  Brethren  at  the 
instigation  of  John  of  Zerotin;  and  variona  verncms  of 
the  classics  a[^>eared  from  time  to  dmoL  A  long  period 
of  literary  decadence  foltowed  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  in  1620.  The  beat  blood  of  the  nadon  went 
into  exile,  and  what  Bohemian  litoratore  was  produced 
appeued  for  the  moat  part  iu  foreign  cities.  In  1774  a 
severe  blow  waa  struck  at  the  native  language  by  Haria 
Theresa's  imperial  decree  whitji  enforced  the  use  of  Gennaa 
in  the  higbw  and  middle  school*  of  the  country.  Before 
long,  however,  the  defence  of  the  mother  tongue  wa*  takta 
up  By  Count  Kin^y.  Hanka  of  Hankensteia,  the  hiatoriaa 
Feiiel,  and  (he  Jesuit  Balbin, — by  the  last  mentioaed  in  a 
Dimertaiio  (^lo^eMca  yn  ^i^va  Bokamaa.  The  laiviiage 
becsme  the  object  t^  the  scienliGo  investigations  M  Su. 
browsky,  and  the  remain*  of  the  early  periods  were  edited 
by  DotnMr,  Prochaska,  and  other  philohwists.  A  diair  at 
the  Bohemian  language  was  founded  in  the  Univeruty  of 
Prague,  and  in  1818  a  Bohemian  museum  was  establiahed 
in  connection  with  a  sode^  that  devoted  itself  to  the  atodv 
of  national  anliquitiee,  and  pnbliahed  a  valuable  JoomaL 
Puchmayer  (1795-1820)  gave  an  impulse  to  natioaal 
poetiT,  and  has  been  snoceeded  by  linger,  Boko,  Woeel, 
Schnyder,  Cielakowsky,  and  Kollar,  and  a  8I^t  nniabw 
of  other  writers.  In  the  department  of  science  Preal,  8wl«^ 
Amerling,  Smetana,  Petcma,  Sloboda,  and  Opi*  have 
attained  distinction.  Qmmmara  of  the  Ciech  langitsge 
have  been  produced  by  Buriaa,  Hanka,  Maly,  Senbei^ 
and  Tomioek ;  Sumawsky  published  a  great  Qeman. 
Bohemian  dictionary ;  Bpatny,  a  BobemiBn-.Oennaa  and 
Qerman-Bohemian  tcclindogiealdictic*>ary;aDd  Jnngm— 
a  la^  BohemiBn.Oetm*n  lexicon.  Tbe  nanes  of  evoi 
Ihe  pnsninent  writers  in  phiksopliy,  theology,  and  politka 


BOHEMOND— BOIELDIEU. 


)  to  be  mentioned,  (See  SchaCarik'g 
Sapiaek  AlUrlkama;  184i^  and  OoeAusbs  (far  San.  SpraeAe, 
1826;  Jungmuui'i  OmekielUt  dtr  BSkm.  i^iraeht  imd 
LiHratnr,  1S2S.) 

BOHEMOND,  Masc,  one  of  the  leadwi  of  the  CnmdM, 
bom  mboDl  1056,  wn  the  eldteC  son  of  Robert  OniscKrd,  a 
Normkn,  who  bad  obtained  hj  conqoest  the  dobedom  of 
ApalU  and  CalabriK.  From  1081  to  t08S  ha  served  under 
hia  Ikther  in  a  war  aKuost  tlie  Bnantine  emperor  Alex- 
ins Ooiniienta,  nhora  Be  twice  defeated,  tboogh  he  had  to 


Calkbrik  to  a  yaungat  boo,  while  Bohemond  obtained  only 
the  amkU  principalilj  of  Tarentnm.  A  war  between  the 
brotban  followed,  front  which,  however,  Bohemoad  was 
"InnadfB,  which  opened  up  a 
Accompanied  bj  his  consin 
Tancred,  he  led  ao  army  of  10,000  caTaIrr  and  20,000 
Inhntiy,  with  which  he  wonld  have  besi^ed  Con^tanlinople 
had  he  been  able  to  pennade  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  -  '  ' 
him.     He  look  a  leading  pai'  '      '      '     "'       '" 


{  part  in  the  battle  of  Dor^heum 


after  &  oaptivitr  of  two  ^Bara,  on  the  payment  of  a  very 


1106  he  visited  France,  and  married  Conalance,  a  daughter 
of  Philip  I.  With  an  army  levied  in  France,  in  right  of 
his  marnaoe,  be  renewed  war  with  Alexins,  but  being  nn< 
Ricoenfti]  m  the  liege  of  Darazio  he  wai  obliged  to  oon- 


Uichand'a  Kutova  A*  Otnndct.) 

BOIARDO,  CtmsT  Hatro  Haku,  of  a  noUe  and 
Uluctiious  honae  eetsbliabed  at  Femia,  bat  oripnally  IVom 
BmrIo,  wai  bom  at  Bcandiaoo,  <me  of  the  idKnoral  ertatea 
of  Eu  ftmily^near  Benin  di  Hodena,  abont  the  year  1434, 
■cootding  to  Tirabcach^  or  1420  according  to  Hannchelti. 
At  an  airlj  age  he  entered  the  Univergity  of  Ferrara, 
when  he  acqairad  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  even  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  wm  In  dne  time 
admitted  doctor  in  pbiloaopby  and  in  law.  At  the  coort 
of  Fenant,  where  he  eqjoyed  the  favor  of  Duke  Borao 
d'Etta  and  hia  smmaKw  Hercnlca,  he  was  antniMad  with 
•evenl  honorable  eraplorments,  and  in  pardonlar  was 
named  goveriMr  of  Beggloy  an  appointment  whidh  be  held 
in  the  year  14T8.  Three  years  aJlenrarda  he  was  eleeted 
eapUin  of  Hodaia,  and  nappointed  govemor  td  the  town 
and  dtadel  of  Beggio,  where  he  died  in  the  jMr  1494, 
thongh  in  wliat  month  is  ancertain.  Almost  all  hi*  works, 
and  especially  bis  great  poem  of  the  Orlando  Inamoralv. 
were  composed  for  the  amnsement  of  Duke  Hereuies  and 
his  ooorL  thoi^  not  written  within  its  predncti.  His 
pcacdoB,  it  b  laid,  was  to  retiie  to  Scandiano  or  some  other 
of  his  estates,  ana  there  to  devote  himself  to  oorapoeition; 
and  Canelvetro,  Vaillsnieii,  Uanuchelli,  and  Uraboecbi, 
ail  nnite  in  staHng  that  he  took  care  to  insert  In  the  do- 
scripIJon*  of  his  poem  those  of  the  agreeable  enriroos  of 
his  diatfBu,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  names  of  his 
heroes,  as  Mandricardo,  Oradaase,  Sacripant  Agramant, 
and  otben,  were  merely  the  names  of  some  of  his  peasants, 
which,  from  their  unoonthnea,  appeared  to  him  proper  to 
be  civea  lo  Saracen  warrion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  O- 
tati3o  bamomta  dcserrea  to  be  oonddeied  as  one  of  the 
most  important  poems  in  Italian  literatnre,  since  it  forms 
the  first  example  of  the  mmantia  epio  worthy  to  serve  as 
»  model,  and,  as  such,  nndo:^.btedl^  produced  the  OHanda 
I\ri«io,  Oravina  and  Maiinahelli  have  said,  and  succeed- 
ing writets  have  repeated  on  thdr  anthority,  that  Boiardo 
K>posed  lo  himself  as  bis  model  the  Riad  of  Homer ;  that 
ns  ia  besi^ed  like  the  city  of  Troy ;  that  Angelica 
hclds  the  place  of  Helen;  and  that,  in  short,  the  one  poem 
is  a  soft  of  reflex  image  of  the  other.  In  point  ot  foot, 
however,  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is  derived  from 
the  Fabmoitt  Ckroueb  of  the  psendo-Tuniin ;  thongfa,  with 
die  exception  of  the  names  of  Charlemagne,  Koland, 
Oliver,  aod  some  other  princip«l  warrion,  who  iiinifiiiillj 
figure  at  important  eluLracteia  in  the  various  scenes,  there 
b  little  rcMmblanoo  between  the  detailed  plot  of  the  one 
and  that  of  the  other.  Tba  poem,  which  Boiardo  did  not 
live  to  finish,  was  printed  at  Scanniano  the  rear  after  bis 
death,  imder  the  superinteodeaoe  of  his  loa  Coont  Camillo. 


The  title  of  the  boc^  is  without  date;  but  a  I^dn  letter 
from  Antonia  Chra&  di  Becgio,  prefixed  to  the  poem,  is 
dated  the  kalends  of  June,  1406.  A  aecond  edition,  also 
withoni  date,  but  which  moEt  have  been  printed  before  the 
year  1500,  appeared  at  Venice;  and  the  poem  was  twice 
reprinted  there  during  the  first  twen^  years  of  the  16th 
ceotuty.  These  editiooB  are  the  more  curious  and  valua- 
ble, that  they  contain  nothing  bat  the  text  of  the  author, 
which  is  comprised  in  three  books,  divided  into  oantoi^  the 
ttiird  book  being  inooinplele.  Bat  IHooolo  de((U  Agoatini, 
an  indiKrent  poet,  haa  the  ooorsge  to  continue  the  work 
commenced  by  Boiardo,  addiiv  to  it  three  books,  which 
were  printed  at  Venice  In  15aS-1631,  in  4to;  and  siDoe 
that  time  no  edition  of  the  Orlando  has  bete  printed  with- 
out the  continuation  of  A^tini,  wretched  as  it  unques- 
tionably is.  Boiardo's  poem  eufiers  from  the  incurable 
defect  of  a  labored  and  heavy  style.  His  story  ia  skilfolly 
oonstructed,  the  characters  are  well  drawn  luid  sustained 
thronghont ;  many  of  the  incidents  show  a  power  and  fer- 
tility of  imagination  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aricsto,  but 
the  perfect  workmanahip  Indispensable  for  a  great  work  of 
art  IS  wanting.  The  poem  in  its  ori^nal  shape  was  not 
popular,  and  has  been  completely  anperseded  by  the  Ri/a- 
timenio  of  Francesco  BemL    See  Bebtii. 

The  other  works  of  Boiardo  are — 1.  B  Tummt,  a  comedy, 
Scandiano,  1600,  4to ;  2.  SmneUi  e  Oanimi,  B^io,  1499, 
4to;  3.  (Armon  Bueolieon,  B^gio,  1500,  4lo-^  Gnqao 
(hpOM  M  larta  rima,  Venice,  1523  or  1633;  6.  ApuUjo 
(Mr  Aimo  ttOro,  Venice,  IMS,  IC18;  61  Aniso  <rOn)  <U 
Ludaiio  b^idoUo  m  volgara,  Venice,  1523,  Svo ;  7.  Erodole 
AliearwuMO  itttrieo,  tradoUo,  di  Onco  in  Linaaa  Italiana, 
Venice  1533  and  1538,  Svo;  8.  Aenua  Ilaiuxirmt  Ser^ 
iarm.     (Bee  Panini's  Boiardo,  1330-31.) 

BOIELDIEO,  Fku(qois- AD&iKir,  is  the  chief  repreeotl- 
ative  of  the  national  suioal  <^  comic  opera  in  France,  a 
brand)  of  art  in  which  everything  that  is  most  lovable  and 
at  the  same  time  most  nstiiHial  in  the  fVencb  character  has 
fennd  its  Aill  expresdon.  He  was  bora  at  Bouen  in  1776, 
and  received  his  first  mnucal  education  6«m  H.  Broch^ 
the  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  that  dtv.  It  ia  said  that 
when  quite  a  youth,  in  ordar  to  escape  tne  punishment  of 
a  severe  master  for  a  slight  offence,  he  went  off  to  Parii  on 
foot,  but  was  discovered  snd  brought  back  by  his  parents. 
He  began  compoMUg  songs  and  (famber  music  si  a  verr 
earlr  ag^ — his  fii«t  opera,  La^anHle  Siiittt,  being  prodnced 
on  the  stage  of  Boaea  in  1795,  iriua*  it  met  with  an  entfan- 
^aatio  recepticm.  Not  satisfied  witii  his  local  kkccss  hs 
turned  his  eyes  to  that  loadstar  of  youthful  ambition, 
Paris.  He  went  to  the  capital  in  1796,  flill  of  hope  «id 
expectation.  The  soore  of  bis  opeiR  was  snbmitled  to  the 
leading  mudcians  of  the  day,  such  as  Cbembini,  BUhul| 
and  ouieia,  but  met  with  little  approbation.  Altogether 
the  time  was  not  favorable  for  the  comic  muse.  The 
heroic  paasioiis  roused  bv  the  revolutionary  events  of  the 
inirea  eommensorale  effiirti 


Is  of  moaieai 


pianoforte- player  for  a 
livelihood,  and  lo  widt  for  a  ehance  of  higher  success  in  the 
meantime.  This  success  came  at  last  from  a  aooroe  whence 
it  was  little  expected,  and,  perhaps,  len  desired.  Oarat,  a 
fashionable  singer  of  the  period,  admired  Boteldien's  touch 
on  the  piano,  and  made  him  his  acoompanisl.  He  also 
sung  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Directoire  the  diarming 
songs  and  ballads  with  which  the  young  oomposer  supplied 
him  but  too  willingly.  lo  this  manner  Boieldieu's  reputa- 
tiomfraduailyextendedlowidercirctea.  In  1797  his  above- 
mentioned  opera  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  Pari* 
Stan,  and  was  well  received.  Several  otlieis  fdlowsd  in 
rapid  sncoemiou,  of  which  only  the  last,  Le  Oalife  da  Bagdad 
(1799),  has  escaped  oblivion.  It  tends  to  ^ow  Boieldioi's 
true  artistic  vocation,  that,  after  the  enormous  success  of 
this  worit,  he  folt  the  want  of  a  thorough  musical  tmin- 
ing,  and  vduntarily  descended  from  ^e  position  of  a 
tucoMsfol  nusatro  to  that  of  a  humble  pnpil.  He  took 
lessons  from  (Aembini,  and  the  influence  of  that  Kreat 
master  Is  distlnotiy  discernible  in  the  higher  arilstio  finish 
of  Boieldieu's  later  compositions.  In  1602  Bdddien,  for 
the  second  time  in  his  U^  took  lo  snddon  flight,  on  this 
occasion  in  order  lo  escape  ue  domestio  troables  nansed  bv 
his  marriiM  with  a  celebrated  ballet-danoer  of  the  Pan* 
Opera.  The  frightened  husband  went  to  Bnsda,  where  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
During  his  prolonged  stay  at  St.  Petersburg  he  oompcsed  ■ 
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ntDDber  of  opent  which  It  is 
■]m>  let  to  niiiEic  the  dioruMs  of  Badn^i  AAalie,  one  oT 
his  few  sttemptB  at  the  tngic  Hjle  of  dramatic  writing. 
In  IBll  h«  retamcd  to  hit  ana  coantry,  where  the  follow- 
ing 7eaT  witooaed  the  producdcin  of  one  of  hii  fitiMt 
works,  JiMft  tie  iWii.  The  charmlog  coqaet^  of  the 
qneen  of  Narure,  the  chivalroiu  tene  of  the  king,  the 
offidooM  pedantr;  of  the  lennchal,  and  Uie  amorous  ten- 
Aenmm  m  the  nige— all  this  rendered  io  the  fineat  touches 
bat  muaic^  ana  md;  French  music,  is  capable  of,  'Will  not 
■oon  be  forgotten.  We  paw  over  a  number  of  other  operas 
of  leMBf  Ttune,  part);  vritl«i  in  collaboration  with  other 
compaaoa,  and  turn  at  once  to  the  second  and  greatest 
maalerpieoe  of  Boieldieu's  genius,  hii  I>«M£IaMi<  (1825). 
The  libretl)^  written  hj  Scribe,  ws«  partly  saggealed  b^ 
Walter  Scott^s  Mimatltry,  and  several  original  Scotch  lunes 
cleverlj  introduced  br  the  oomposw  add  not  a  little  to  the 
nelodions  charm  and  local  color  of  the  work.  £a  Dana 
Blaaeha  marks  the  highest  development  of  the  French 
school  of  comic  opera,  Gr^try  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
school ;  Cberubini  with  his  Dt>a  Joumto  followed  in  his 
wake:  Boieldieu,  greater  thao  both  (io  this  particular 
branch  of  art),  reached  a  perfection  which  was  to  some 
extent  suslaiued  by  the  worlu  of  Aaber.  Boieldiea's  pupil, 
Adam,  has  in  his  Dennert  Sommin  (Tun  Jfiuieiai  lelt  a 
charming  sketch  of  the  genesis  of  Boieldieu's  msslerpiece. 
The  chief  characteriatics  of  his  style  are  an  easy  flow  of 
graceful  meLodies,  a  refined  though  oooastooally  somewhat 
meagre  instrumentation,  admirable  phrasing,  and  a  most 
distinct  enunciation  of  the  words.  The  outer  eventa  of 
Boieldieu's  career  ma^  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  For 
a  lon^  time  lie  occupied  the  position  of  professor  of  com- 
position and  pianafortA  at  the  Conservatoire;  in  1817  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  loslituie.  The  Dame  Biaaehe 
was  his  last  opera  hot  one.  Boon  aRer  its  production  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  pulmonary  disease.  To 
stop  the  rapid  progress  of  the  illness  he  travelled  in  Italy 
and  the  South  of  France,  but  lell  a  victim  to  it  on  October 
B,  1B34. 

BOII,  a  Celtic  people  who  at  an  early  date  creased  the 
Alps  and  eatablished  themselves  between  the  Po  and  the 
Apennines  to  the  south  of  the  Insubres  aud  Cenoniani. 
On  (he  defeat  of  their  neighbors  the  Senones  by  the 
Bomans  they  joined  the  Etruscans  against  the  conquerors, 
and  were  involved  in  the  disastrous  results  of  the  battle  at 
the  Vadimonian  Lpke  in  233  B.C.  Equally  nnaucoessfulin 
the  following  year,  thej  formed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Romans,  whtch  they  kept  for  a  considerabie  time,  till  the 
encroach  menls  of  their  conquerors  led  them  to  engage  in 
the  Orest  Gallic  war  of  225  B.a.  From  that  period  they 
continued  to  indulge  their  hostility  on  all  oocadonB,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Punic  wars  gave  valuable  aid  to 
the  Cartliaginians  from  time  to  time.  At  length  their 
strength  was  broken  by  Scipio  Natica  in  IBl  b.c;  a  large 

r portion  of  their  territory  was  appropriated  and  secured 
the  colonies  of  Bononia,  Pamia,  and  Uutina;  and 
before  long  Uie  whole  race  seems  to  have  been  constrained 
to  fecroes  the  Alps,  Thej  betook  themselvee  to  that 
district  of  country  which  is  still  called 


by  other  hostile  tribes  and  their  sepwMc 
people  was  losL 

BOILEAU-DESPBEAUX,  Nicous,  was  bom  at  Paris 
on  the  Ist  November,  lfl36.  Crdne,  not  &r  from  the 
capital,  has  been  frequently  slated  to  be  his  birdiplaoe, 
but  the  matter  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  settled  l^  the 
nsetvches  of  M.  Labat  (iiscMrcAcs  kiitmiqat*  tar  TMsUl 
ds  la  Pr^edMra  de  Police),  who  has  discovered  the  vei^ 
house  in  the  Bue  de  Jdnualem  where  the  poet  wss  bom. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Beauvais,  and  was  at 
first  destined  for  the  legal  profession.  From  this,  however, 
after  a  short  trial,  he  recoiled  in  disgust,  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  amount  of  chicanery  which  oaiwed  under  thr 
name  of  law  sod  jusdce.    To  escape  such  a  coc 


he  began  to  sludv  for  the  church,  and  actually  received  .. 
priory  of  a  small  snnual  value,  but  his  wishes  soon  lumed 
in  another  direction.  He  gave  up  his  clerical  profession, 
and,  his  lather  having  left  him  a  small  provision  suffi- 
cient for  his  wants,  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
lettera.  Such  of  his  early  poems  as  have  been  pre- 
served hardly  contain  the  promise  of  what  he  nitimately 
became.  The  first  [deoe  in  which  his  peculiar  powets 
were  displayed  was  a  satirical  poem,  Aditui  <^  a  Pott 


VitOiijiqf  jFVrfs,  pabltshed  i 
llowed  by  eight    '"  '  " 

period  incressed  t 


1660.    "niis  waa  qni<My 


A  twofold  interest  attadies 

._   ....   In  the   first  place  the  aothor  skilfully 

parodies  and  attacks  writers  wno  at  ^le  time  were  placed 
In  the  very  first  rank,  sach  at  Chapelain,  Cotin,  Qui- 
nault,  and  Scud£ri  :  he  openly  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  i^ainst  the  older  poets.     But  in  the  second  place 


proved  itself  a  fiezible  and  powerfnt  instrument  of  expree- 
iion,  with  a  distinct  mechanism  and  form.  But  except 
with  Halherbe,  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  bahion 
French  versiBostioD  according  to  rule  or  method.  la 
Boileau  for  the  Bist  time  awMred  lerseneas  and  vigor  of 
expression,  with  perfect  r^uTarity  of  verse  sUnctore.  His 
&me  was  quickly  established ;  he  received  a  peosioa,  and 
was  made  historiographer  along  with  his  friend  Bacine. 
In  1664  he  composed  his  prose  Dialogue  da  hem  de  rosua, 
which  is  a  refined  satire  on  the  elaborate  romances  of 
the  lime.  It  may  be  said  to  have  tmce  for  all  abcjished 
them.  From  1669  onwards  appeared  the  ^tittUt,  graver 
in  lone  than  the  satires,  matorer  in  thought,  more  exquisite 
and  polished  in  style.  In  16T4  his  two  mssler-plecea, 
L'Art  Poetiqtit  and  Le  Lubin,  were  published.  The  Gist, 
in  imiution  of  the  ^rs  Poetiai  of  Horace,  lays  down  the 
code  for  all  future  French  vere«^  and  may  be  said  to  fill 
in  French  literature  a  parallel  place  to  that  held  by  its 

Kitotype  in  Latin.  On  our  own  literature  the  maxims  of 
ileau,  through  the  translation  revised  by  Dryden,  and 
through  the  magnificent  imitation  of  them  in  Pope's  Jlrt  of 
OilicMm,  have  exercised  no  alight  infiuen         " 


uof 
general  precepts,  inculcating  mainly  the  great  rule  of  bon 
sens,*  tiie  second  treats  of  the  pastoral  the  el^,  the  ode, 
the  epigram,  and  satire ;  and  the  third  of  tragic  and  epic 
poetry.  Though  the  rules  laid  down  are  of  value^  their 
tendency  is  rather  to  hamper  and  render  loo  mechanicid  ihe 
eflbrts  of  poetry.  Boileau  himself,  though  a  great  critic 
in  veiK  cannot  be  considered  a  great  poeL  The  I/iUrm, 
amockheroicpoem,  of  which  four  canlcB  appeared  in  1674, 
is  by  PVeoch  critics  considered  the  beat  of  Boilean's  woiks. 
It  has  furnished  the  model  for  the&ipso^fAeXoel,  bntths 
English  poem  is  superior  in  richnew  of  imsginadon  and 
Bubtilly  of  invention.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cantoa,  aAer- 
wards  added  bj  Boileau,  rather  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
the  poem  ■  the  last  canto  in  particular  is  quite  unworthy 
of  his  genius.  In  the  same  year  which  saw  the  Art  Poeli^ 
and  the  L^trin  waa  published  his  transUtioo  of  L«mginuB 
On  OieSviilime,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  certaiv  crit- 
ical reflections.  His  later  publications  were  chiefly  occa- 
sional poems,  in  which  his  better  powers  did  not  shine.  He 
died  13th  March,  ITII.  Boileau  was  eitremelv  delicate 
in  youth,  and  his  constitution  seems  never  to  have  beea 
very  strong.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  and  kindly  feelingly 
hrmest,  outspoken,  sod  benevoleoL  Many  anecdotes  are 
told  of  his  frankness  of  speech  at  court,  and  of  his  generooa 
actions.  He  holds  a  well-defined  place  in  Freixji  litesaton, 
as  the  first  who  reduced  its  versification  to  role  and  who 
taught  the  value  of  workmanship  Ibr  its  own  aake^  Hb 
inflnoice  on  English  literature,  through  Pope  and  his 
conlemporaries,  wss  not  leas  strtmg,  though  leM  dniable. 
Editions  of  Boileau's  works  are  very  numerous.  Peritqis 
the  beet  U  that  published  by  Gamier  in  18«0,  fSkms 
tompUiee,  with  copious  notes,  an  essay  by  Sainte-Beav^ 
and  BotaoML. 

BOILER.    Uee  Stkak  ENaniK. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  'a  Hebtoobkbosoh,  at 's  Bmch,  a 


, ..iB)noaoH,<>i '--j; 

of  Holhuid,  capital  of  the  province  M  North  Brabant,  at 
milM  B.S.E.  of  Utrecht.  It  stands  at  (he  conflcenca  of 
the  Dommel  and  the  As,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  being 
defended  bv  a  citadel  and  two  forla.  The  dty  is  handsome 
and  well  Built,  and  is  intersected  by  several  canals.  It 
contains  seven  churches,  among  which  is  that  of  St.  Joha, 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  one  of 
the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Holland.  It  has  also  a 
handsome  town-hall,  surmounted  by  a  tower  containing  a 
fine  set  of  chime^  a  conrt-boose,  Qovwnmeitt  bniMnagi 
(furmerly  a  Jesuit  monastery),  i 


BOISSAKD— B0IS80NADE. 


QtpluD  •^linn,  a  gnroniar  fdiool  (once  sttended  bj  Bnw- 
aiDi),  A  priaon,  two  hoqatils,  an  anenal,  tad  bwraokB. 
ne  trade  of  BoU-le-Duc  is  very  considerable ;  it  baa  eer- 


„, , ■  tribanals  of  priinM7  instance  and 

commeroa.  Originally  %  banting-lodge  erf'  the  Brabant 
iokta,  'a  Hertogcoboadi,  or  "DuWi  Wood,"  gradually 
increaaed,  and  in  1184  ma  lueed  to  the  rank  of  >  town 
and  mrroanded  with  walls.  In  1453  it  was  gnalXj  eo- 
laraed.  SuoceanT«  atlempla  made  bj  the  Netherlands  in 
IGS5,'1S94,  laOi,  and  ISCS  to  get  posBMsion  of  the  town 
were  (btile ;  bat  at  lei^th,  in  1^,  it  was  captured  after  a 
Bve  months'  aicne.  b  1794  It  was  taken  hj  the  Fteoc^, 
and  in  1814  br  the  Prasnans.  Population  in  1869, 24,896. 
BOIffiA.SI^  Jw  jAoquB,  a  ebadcal  autiqiiai^  and 
Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Bemofoa  in  1628.  He  studied  at 
Louvam ;  iml,  disgusted  bj  the  tererity  of  his  master,  he 
secretly  uft  that  sentinsiy,  and  after  trareraing  a  great  part 
of  Geimanr  reached  Italy,  where  he  remuoed  sereral  yean, 
■nd  wia  ofteo  reduced  to  great  itraita.  His  reaidenoe  in 
.  Italy  dereloped  In  hii  mind  a  taste  for  antiqtutiee,  and  be 
toon  formed  a  ooUectioa  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of 
Bome  and  Its  vidnity.  He  then  nsited  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  with  the  intention  of  trsTelling  through  Oreeoe, 
but  a  serere  itlmai  obliged  him  (o  jetnm  to  Bome.  Here 
be  naomed  his  fsTorJte  nuiniib  with  great  ardor,  and 
having  completed  his  collection,  returned  to  his  native 
conntiy;  but  not  belns  permitted  to  profess  publicly  the 
Pioteetant  religioa,  which  be  bad  embtscea  some  time 
before  he  withdrew  to  Mete,  where  he  died,  October  SG, 
U02.    His  works  are— 


1.  A« 


a  libri 


^^B^a^---,  - --. 

■  aiuMrimt,  im,  wqq.j  4.  Vilm  t  Im 


vnw    Tumeontm,    kt.,   Fraokfoit,   lAHj    i.    nmtnmt    Tilm 
Bummm,  MtiM,  Utt  |  B.  Bommm  UrUt  Topograpkim  el  Aniiq-    ■ 
aitalam,  fuiim  hm^kcm  tt  tmiltr  diteriiiimlar  ommia  qim  lum 
nilfH  fBHi  priratlm  vidrntm-  ammadttrtioiH  liwna,  parUt 
ri.,  FnnUort,  lt»7-ie03,  folio,  bIz  rolamM  iu  tbr«,  with. 

flats,  ud  DOW  vary  rara ;  T.  /coiw  «  Vilm  riroram  lUutlrin^ 
rukrort,  1Gnto16»J  8.  i^irwunH  Bte^M,  Frukfort,  1801^ 
B.  Dt  Dmnatiimi  a  Magiiiit  Prmtigiit,  Oppanhaim  and  Huaii» 
nra  anil  earioiu;  10.  Babitif  FnHarva  BnHum,  Hati,  ISSl, 
ornamented  wiUi  aeTeDt;  illunlnaCad  ftganc 

BOISSONADE,  Jkav  FKAxgais,  Fremii  ola^ea; 
scholar,  was  bora  at  Paris,  ISth  AnsTHt,  1774.  In  1792 
he  enlmd  the  public  Berrice  daring  the  admiBiatradon  of 
Oenend  Dumouriei.  Driven  from  It  in  17Elfi,  he  was  re- 
stored In  Luden  Bonaparte,  daring  whose  time  of  office 
he  SMred  as  secretary  to  the  prefectoreof  the  Upper  Hame. 
He  then  definitely  resigned  pnblio  employmuit  and  de- 
voted bimaelf  to  the  study  of  Greek,  for  which  he  had 
always  a  streng  indination.  In  1809  he  was  named  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  the  faculty  of  lelten  at  I^uis,  Ihoogn  he 
did  not  asenme  the  title  till  the  death  of  Larcher,  who  held 
the  chair,  in  IS12.  In  1828  he  succeeded  Oail  ui  the  diair 
of  Greek  at  the  CoUtee  de  Fiuoa.  He  also  held  the 
o£Bcee  of  librarian  of  the  fiibliothiqae  du  Boi,  and  pei^ 
petual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Hiscriplions.  He  aied 
12lh  Beptemb^,  IS6T.  Boinonadc^s  works  consist  nainly 
of  editions  of  several  less  known  classical  writers,  such  aa 


aiidofTietiea(1861j.  The  ..twetdXaOtM^STob.  (1829- 
33),  aiul  AmnOota  Sota  (1844)  contain  many  intertsting 
and  comparatively  onknown  writings.  BoJssonade  was  a 
oontribntor  to  the  Jotmui  da  DfbaU  and  other  cntioal 
Journals,  and  a  selection  of  hi*  papers  has  been  published 
by  H.  Colincama  OfitioM  UUirain  tOM  U  pnauar  Etmre. 
2va]a.,1868. 
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